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THE   EPISTLE   TO   THE    EPHESIANS.* 


BY  THE  REV.   G.    G.    FINDLAY,   B.   A. 


THE  INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER  I. 
THE  WRITER  AND  READERS. 
Ephf.sians  i.  I,  2. 

In  passing  from  the  Galatian  to  the  Ephesian 
epistle  we  are  conscious  of  entering  a  different 
atmosphere.  We  leave  the  region  of  controversy 
for  that  of  meditation.  From  the  battle-field 
we  step  into  the  hush  and  stillness  of  the  temple. 
Verses  3-14  of  this  chapter  constitute  the  most 
sustained  and  perfect  act  of  praise  that  is  found 
in  the  apostle's  letters.  It  is  as  though  a  door 
were  suddenly  opened  in  heaven;  it  shuts  be- 
hind us,  and  earthly  tumult  dies  away.  The  con- 
trast between  these  two  writings,  following  each 
other  in  the  established  order  of  the  epistles, 
is  singular  and  in  some  ways  extreme.  They 
are,  respectively,  the  most  combative  and  peace- 
ful, the  most  impassioned  and  unimpassioned, 
the  most  concrete  and  abstract,  the  most  human 
and  divine  amongst  the  great  apostle's  writings. 

Yet  there  is  a  fundamental  resemblance  and 
identity  of  character.  The  two  letters  are  not 
the  expression  of  different  minds,  but  of  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  same  mind.  In  the  Paul  of 
Galatians  the  Paul  of  Ephesians  is  latent;  the 
contemplative  thinker,  the  devout  mystic,  behind 
the  ardent  missionary  and  the  masterly  debater. 
Those  critics  who  recognise  the  genuine  apostle 
only  in  the  four  previous  epistles  and  reject 
whatever  does  not  conform  strictly  to  their  type, 
do  not  perceive  how  much  is  needed  to  make  up 
a  man  like  the  apostle  Paul.  Without  the  in- 
wardness, the  brooding  faculty,  the  power  of 
abstract  and  metaphysical  thinking  displayed  in 
the  epistles  of  this  group,  he  could  never  have 
wrought  out  the  system  of  doctrine  contained 
in  those  earlier  writings,  nor  grasped  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  there  applies  with  such  vigour 
and  effect.  That  so  many  serious  and  able 
scholars  doubt,  or  even  deny,  St.  Paul's  author- 
ship of  this  epistle  on  internal  grounds  and  be- 
cause of  the  contrast  to  which  we  have  referred, 
is  one  of  those  phenomena  which  in  future  his- 
tories of  religious  thought  will  be  quoted  as 
the  curiosities  of  a  hypercritical  age. 

Let  us  observe  some  of  the  Pauline  qualities 
that  are  stamped  upon  the  face  of  this  docu- 
ment. There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  apostle's 
intellectual  note,  what  has  been  well  called  his 
"  passion  for  the  absolute."  St.  Paul's  was  one 
of  those  minds,  so  discomposing  to  superficial 
and  merely  practical  thinkers,  which  cannot  be 
content  with  half-way  conclusions.  For  every 
principle  he  seeks  its  ultimate  basis:  every  line 
of  thought  he  pushes  to  its  furthest  limits.  His 
gospel,    if   he    is    to    rest   in    it,    must    supply    a 

*  The  translation  given  in  this  book  is  based  upon 
the  Revised  Version,  but  deviates  from  it  in  some  partic- 
ulars. These  deviations  will  be  explained  in  the  ex- 
position. 


principle  of  unity  that  will  bind  together  all  the 
elements  of  his  mental  world. 

Hence,  in  contesting  the  Jewish  claim  to  re- 
ligious superiority  on  the  ground  of  circumcision 
and  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  St.  Paul  developed 
in  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians  a  religious  philos- 
ophy of  history;  he  arrived  at  a  view  of  the 
function  of  the  law  in  the  education  of  mankind 
which  disposed  not  only  of  the  question  at  issue, 
but  of  all  such  questions.  He  established  for 
ever  the  principle  of  salvation  by  faith  and  of 
spiritual  sonship  to  God.  What  that  former  ar- 
gument effects  for  the  history  of  revelation,  is 
done  here  for  the  gospel  in  its  relations  to  society 
and  universal  life.  The  principle  of  Christ's 
headship  is  carried  to  its  largest  results.  The 
centre  of  the  Church  becomes  the  centre  of  the 
universe.  God's  plan  of  the  ages  is  disclosed, 
ranging  through  eternity  and  embracing  every 
form  of  being,  and  "  gathering  into  one  all  things 
in  the  Christ."  In  Galatians  and  Romans  the 
thought  of  salvation  by  Christ  breaks  through 
Jewish  limits  and  spreads  itself  over  the  field  of 
history;  in  Colossians  and  Ephesians  the  idea 
of  life  in  Christ  overleaps  the  barriers  of  time 
and  human  existence,  and  brings  "  things  in 
heaven  and  things  in  earth  and  things  beneath 
the  earth  "  under  its  sway. 

The  second,  historical  note  of  original  Paulin- 
ism  we  recognise  in  the  writer's  "  attitude  to- 
wards Judaism."  We  should  be  prepared  to 
stake  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle  on  this  con- 
sideration alone.  The  position  and  point  of  view 
of  the  Jewish  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  are  unique 
in  history.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any 
one  but  Paul  himself, at  any  other  juncture,  could 
have  represented  the  relation  of  Jew  and  Gentile 
to  each  other  as  it  is  put  before  us  here.  The 
writer  is  a  Jew,  a  man  nourished  on  the  hope 
of  Israel  (i.  12),  who  had  looked  at  his  fellow- 
men  across  "  the  middle  wall  of  partition "  (ii. 
14).  In  his  view,  the  covenant  and  the  Christ 
belong,  in  the  first  instance  and  as  by  birth- 
right, to  the  men  of  Israel.  They  are  "  the  near," 
who  live  hard  by  the  city  and  house  jof  God. 
The  blessedness  of  the  Gentile  readers  consists 
in  the  revelation  that  they  are  "  fellow-heirs  and 
of  the  same  body  and  joint-partakers  with  us 
of  the  promise  in  Christ  Jesus  "  (iii.  6).  What 
is  this  but  to  say,  as  the  apostle  had  done  be- 
fore, that  the  branches  "  of  the  naturally  wild 
olive  tree "  were  "  against  nature  grafted  into 
the  good  olive  tree  "  and  allowed  to  "  partake 
of  its  root  and  fatness,"  along  with  "  the  natural 
branches,"  the  children  of  the  stock  of  Abraham 
who  claimed  it  for  "  their  own  "  ;  that  "  the  men 
of  faith  are  sons  of  Abraham  "  and  "  Abraham's 
blessing  has  come  on  the  Gentiles  through 
faith  "  ?  * 

For  our  author  this  revelation  has  lost  none 
of  its  novelty  and  surprise.  He  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  excitement  it  has  produced,  and  is  him- 
self its  chief  agent  and  mouthpiece  (iii.  1-9). 
This  disclosure  of  God's  secret  plans  for  the 
world  overwhelms  him  by  its  magnitude,  by  the 
splendour  with  which  it  invests  the  Divine  char- 
*  Rom.  xi.  16-24    Acts  xiii.  26  ;  Gal.  iii.  7,  14. 
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acter,  and  the  sense  of  his  personal  unworthi- 
ness  to  be  entrusted  with  it.  We  utterly  dis- 
believe that  any  later  Christian  writer  could  or 
would  have  personated  the  apostle  and  mimicked 
his  tone  and  sentiments  in  regard  to  his  vo- 
cation, in  the  way  that  the  "  critical  "hypothesis 
assumes.  The  criterion  of  Erasmus  is  decisive: 
Nemo  potest  Paulinum  pectus  eMngere. 

St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  "the  cross"  is  admittedly 
his  specific  theological  note.  In  the  shameful 
sacrificial  death  of  Jesus  Christ  he  saw  the  in- 
strument of  man's  release  from  the  curse  of  the 
broken  law;  *  and  through  this  knowledge  the 
cross,  which  was  the  "  scandal  "  of  Saul  the 
Pharisee,  had  become  Paul's  glory  and  its  proc- 
lamation the  business  of  his  life.  It  is  this  doc- 
trine, in  its  original  strength  and  fulness,  which 
lies  behind  such  sentences  as  those  of  chapter 
i.  7,  ii.  13,  and  v.  2:  "We  have  redemption 
through  His  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  our  tres- 
passes— brought  nigh  in  the  blood  of  Christ — 
an  offering  and  sacrifice  to  God  for  an  odour  of 
sweet  smell." 

Another  mark  of  the  apostle's  hand,  his  spe- 
cific spiritual  note,  we  find  in  the  "  mysticism  " 
that  pervades  the  epistle  and  forms,  in  fact,  its 
substance.  "  I  live  no  longer:  Christ  lives  in 
me."  "  He  that  is  joined  to  the  Lord  is  one 
spirit." f  In  these  sentences  of  the  earlier  let- 
ters we  discover  the  spring  of  St.  Paul's  theol- 
ogy, lying  in  his  own  experience — "  the  sense 
of  personal  union  through  the  Spirit  with  Christ 
Jesus."  This  was  the  deepest  fact  of  Paul's  con- 
sciousness. Here  it  meets  us  at  every  turn. 
More  than  twenty  times  the  phrase  "  in  Christ  " 
or  its  equivalents  recur,  applied  to  Christian  acts 
or  states.  It  is  enough  to  refer  to  chapter  iii. 
17,  "  that  the  Christ  may  make  His  dwelling 
in  your  hearts  through  faith,"  to  show  how  pro- 
foundly this  mysterious  relationship  is  realised 
in  this  letter.  No  other  New  Testament  writer 
conceived  the  idea  in  Paul's  way,  nor  has  any 
subsequent  writer  of  whom  we  know  made  the 
like  constant  and  original  use  of  it.  It  was  the 
habit  of  the  apostle's  mind,  the  index  of  his 
innermost  life.  Kindred  to  this,  and  hardly  less 
conspicuous,  is  his  conception  of  "  God  in 
Christ  "  (2  Cor.  v.  19)  saving  and  operating  upon 
men,  who,  as  we  read  here,  "  chose  us  in  Christ 
before  the  world's  foundation — forgave  us  in 
Him — made  us  in  Him  to  sit  together  in  the 
heavenly  places — formed  us  in  Christ  Jesus  for 
good  works." 

The  ethical  note  of  the  true  Paulinism  is  the 
conception  of  the  "  new  man  "  in  Christ  Jesus, 
whose  sins  were  slain  by  His  death,  and  who 
shares  His  risen  life  unto  God  (Rom.  vi.).  From 
this  idea,  as  from  a  fountainhead,  the  apostle 
in  the  parallel  Colossian  epistle  (ch.  iii.)  deduces 
the  new  Christian  morality.  The  temper  and  dis- 
position of  the  believer,  his  conduct  in  all  social 
duties  and  practical  affairs  are  the  expression  of 
a  "  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God."  It  is  the  iden- 
tical "  new  man  "  of  Romans  and  Colossians  Who 
presents  himself  as  our  ideal  here,  raised  with 
Christ  from  the  dead  and  "  sitting  with  Him  in 
the  heavenly  places."  The  newness  of  life  in 
which  he  walks  receives  its  impulse  and  direc- 
tion from  this  exalted  fellowship. 

The  characteristics  of  St.  Paul's  teaching  which 
we  have  described — his  logical  thoroughness  and 
finality,  his  peculiar  historical,  theological,  spir- 

*  Gal.  iii.  10-13  i  2  Cor.  v.  20,  21,  etc. 
+  Gal.  ii.  20  :  1  Cor.  vi.  17. 


itual,  and  ethical  standpoint  and  manner  of 
thought — are  combined  in  the  conception  which 
is  the  specific  note  of  this  epistle,  viz.,  its  idea 
of  "  the  Church  "  as  the  body  of  Christ, — or 
in  other  words,  of  "  the  new  humanity  "  created 
in  Him.  This  forms  the  centre  of  the  circle 
of  thought  in  which  the  writer's  mind  moves; 
it  is  the  meeting-point  of  the  various  lines  of 
thought  that  we  have  already  traced.  The  doc- 
trine of  personal  salvation  wrought  out  in  the 
great  evangelical  epistles  terminates  in  that  of 
social  and  collective  salvation.  A  new  and 
precious  title  is  conferred  on  Christ:  He  is 
"  Saviour  of  the  body"  (v.  23),  i.  e.,  of  the  cor- 
porate Christian  community.  '  The  Son  of  God 
who  loved  me  and  gave  up  Himself  for  me," 
becomes  "  the  Christ  "  who  "  loved  the  Church 
and  gave  up  Himself  for  her."  ;I  The  new 
man  "  is  no  longer  the  individual,  a  mere  trans- 
formed ego;  he  is  the  type  and  beginning  of  a 
new  mankind.  A  perfect  society  of  men,  all  sons 
of  God  in  Christ,  is  being  constituted  around 
the  cross,  in  which  the  old  antagonisms  are 
reconciled,  the  ideal  of  creation  is  restored,  and 
a  body  is  provided  to  contain  the  fulness  of 
Christ,  a  holy  temple  which  God  inhabits  in 
the  Spirit.  Of  this  edifice,  with  the  cross  for 
its  centre  and  Christ  Jesus  for  its  corner-stone, 
Jew  and  Gentile  form  the  material — "  the  Jew 
first,"  lying  nearest  to  the  site. 

The  apostle  Paul  necessarily  conceived  the  re- 
construction of  humanity  under  the  form  of  a 
reconciliation  of  Israel  and  the  Gentiles.  The 
Catholicism  we  have  here  is  Paul's  Catholicism 
of  "  Gentile  engrafting " — not  Clement's,  of 
"  churchly  order  and  uniformity  "  ;  nor  Ignatius', 
of  "  monepiscopal  rule."  It  is  profoundly  char- 
acteristic of  this  apostle,  that  in  "  the  law  "  which 
had  been  to  his  own  experience  the  barrier  and 
ground  of  quarrel  between  the  soul  and  God, 
"  the  strength  of  sin,"  he  should  come  to  see 
likewise  the  barrier  between  men  and  men,  and 
the  strength  of  the  sinful  enmity  which  distracted 
the  Churches  of  his  foundation  (ii.  14-16). 

The  representation  of  the  Church  contained  in 
this  epistle  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  new  in 
its  elements.  Such  texts  as  1  Corinthians  iii. 
16,  17  ("  Ye  are  God's  temple,"  etc.)  and  xii. 
12-27  (concerning  the  "  one  body  and  many 
members  ")  bring  us  near  to  its  actual  expres- 
sion. But  the  figures  of  the  "  body "  and 
"  temple "  in  these  passages,  had  they  stood 
alone,  might  be  read  as  mere  passing  illustra- 
tions of  the  nature  of  Christian  fellowship.  Now 
they  become  proper  designations  of  the  Church, 
and  receive  their  full  significance.  While  in  1 
Corinthians,  moreover,  these  phrases  do  not  look 
beyond  the  particular  community  addressed,  in 
Ephesians  they  embrace  the  entire  Christian  so- 
ciety. This  epistle  signalises  a  great  step  for- 
wards in  the  development  of  the  apostle's  the- 
ology— perhaps  we  might  say,  the  last  step.  The 
Pastoral  epistles  serve  to  put  the  final  apostolic 
seal  upon  the  theological  edifice  that  is  now 
complete.  Their  care  is  with  the  guarding  and 
furnishing  of  the  "  great  house "  which  our 
epistle  is  engaged  in  building. 

The  idea  of  the  Church  is  not,  however,  in- 
dependently developed.  Ephesians  and  Colossians 
are  companion  letters, — the  complement  and  ex- 
planation of  each  other.  Both  "  speak  with  re- 
gard to  Christ  and  the  Church  "  ;  both  reveal 
the  Divine  "  glory  in  the  Church  and  in  Christ 
Jesus."     The  emphasis  of  Ephesians  falls  on  the 
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former,  of  Colossians  on  the  latter  of  these  ob- 
jects. The  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  and 
that  of  the  nature  of  the  Church  proceed  with 
equal  step.  The  two  epistles  form  one  process 
of  thought. 

Criticism  has  attempted  to  derive  first  one  and 
then  the  other  of  the  two  from  its  fellow, — 
thus,  in  effect,  stultifying  itself.  Finally  Dr. 
Holtzmann,  in  his  "  Kritik  der  Kolosser-  und 
Epheserbriefe,"  undertook  to  show  that  each 
epistle  was  in  turn  dependent  on  the  other. 
There  is,  Holtzmann  says,  a  Pauline  nucleus  hid- 
den in  Colossians,  which  he  has  himself  ex- 
tracted. By  its  aid  some  ecclesiastic  of  genius 
in  the  second  century  composed  the  Ephesian 
epistle.  He  then  returned  to  the  brief  Colossian 
writing  of  St.  Paul,  and  worked  it  up,  with 
his  own  Ephesian  composition  lying  before  him, 
into  our  existing  epistle  to  the  Colossians.  This 
complicated  and  too  ingenious  hypothesis  has  not 
satisfied  any  one  except  its  author,  and  need  not 
detain  us  here.  But  Holtzmann  has  at  any  rate 
made  good,  against  his  predecessors  on  the  neg- 
ative sides,  the  unity  of  origin  of  the  two  canon- 
ical epistles,  the  fact  that  they  proceed  from 
one  mint  and  coinage.  They  are  twin  epistles, 
the  offspring  of  a  single  birth  in  the  apostle's 
mind.  Much  of  their  subject-matter,  especially 
in  the  ethical  section,  is  common  to  both.  The 
glory  of  the  Christ  and  the  greatness  of  the 
Church  are  truths  inseparable  in  the  nature  of 
things,  wedded  to  each  other.  To  the  confession, 
"  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God,"  His  response  ever  is,  "  I  will  build  my 
Church."  The  same  correspondence  exists  be- 
tween these  two  epistles  in  the  dialectic  move- 
ment of  the  apostle's  thought. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  considerable  dif- 
ference between  the  two  writings  in  point  of 
style.  M.  Renan,  who  accepts  Colossians  from 
Paul's  hand,  and  who  admits  that  "  among  all 
the  epistles  bearing  the  name  of  Paul  the  epistle 
to  the  Ephesians  is  perhaps  that  which  has  been 
most  anciently  cited  as  a  composition  of  the 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles,"  yet  speaks  of  this  epistle 
as  a  "  verbose  amplification  "  of  the  other,  "  a 
commonplace  letter,  diffuse  and  pointless,  loaded 
with  useless  words  and  repetitions,  entangled  and 
overgrown  with  irrelevances,  full  of  pleonasms 
and  obscurities." 

In  this  instance  Renan's  literary  sense  has 
deserted  him.  While  Colossians  is  quick  in 
movement,  terse  and  pointed,  in  some  places  so 
sparing  of  words  as  to  be  almost  hopelessly  ob- 
scure, Ephesians  from  beginning  to  end  is  meas- 
ured and  deliberate,  exuberant  in  language,  and 
obscure,  where  it  is  so,  not  from  the  brevity, 
but  from  the  length  and  involution  of  its  periods. 
It  is  occupied  with  a  few  great  ideas,  which  the 
author  strives  to  set  forth  in  all  their  amplitude 
and  significance.  Colossians  is  a  letter  of  dis- 
cussion; Ephesians  of  reflection.  The  whole  dif- 
ference of  style  lies  in  this.  In  the  reflective 
passages  of  Colossians,  as  indeed  in  the  earlier 
epistles,  we  find  the  stateliness  of  movement 
and  rhythmical  fulness  of  expression  which  in 
this  epistle  are  sustained  throughout.  Both 
epistles  are  marked  by  those  unfinished  sentences 
and  anacolutha,  the  grammatical  inconsequence 
associated  with  close  continuity  of  thought, 
which  is  a  main  characteristic  of  St.  Paul's  style. 
The  epistle  to  the  Colossians  is  like  a  mountain 
stream  forcing  its  way  through  some  rugged  de- 
file;  that  to  the   Ephesians   is   the   smooth   lake 


below,  in  which  its  chafed  waters  restfully  ex- 
pand. These  sister  epistles  represent  the  moods 
of  conflict  and  repose  which  alternated  in  St. 
Paul's  mobile  nature. 

In  general,  the  writings  of  this  group,  belong- 
ing to  the  time  of  the  apostle's  imprisonment 
and  advancing  age,  display  less  passion  and 
energy,  but  a  more  tranquil  spirit  than  those 
of  the  Jewish  controversy.  They  are  prison  let- 
ters, the  fruit  of  a  time  when  the  author's  mind 
had  been  much  thrown  in  upon  itself.  They 
have  been  well  styled  "  the  afternoon  epistles," 
being  marked  by  the  subdued  and  reflective  tem- 
per natural  to  this  period  of  life.  Ephesians  is, 
in  truth,,  the  typical  representative  of  the  third 
group  of  Paul's  epistles,  as  Galatians  is  of  the 
second.  There  is  abundant  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied that  this  letter  came,  as  it  purports  to  do, 
from  "  Paul,  an  apostle  of  Christ  Jesus  through 
God's  will." 

But  that  it  was  addressed  to  "  the  saints  which 
are  in  Ephesus  "  is  more  difficult  to  believe.  The 
apostle  has  "  heard  of  the  faith  which  prevails 
amongst"  his  readers;  he  presumes  that  they 
"  have  heard  of  the  Christ,  and  were  taught  in 
Him  according  as  truth  is  in  Jesus."  He  hopes 
that  by  "  reading "  this  epistle  they  will  "  per- 
ceive his  understanding  in  the  mystery  of 
Christ"  (iii.  2-4).  He  writes  somewhat  thus  to 
the  Colossians  and  Romans,  whom  he  had  never 
seen;  but  can  we  imagine  Paul  addressing  in 
this  distant  and  uncertain  fashion  his  children  in 
the  faith?  In  Ephesus  he  had  laboured  "for 
the  space  of  three  whole  years  "  (Acts  xx.  31), 
longer  than  in  any  other  city  of  the  Gentile 
mission,  except  Antioch.  His  speech  to  the 
Ephesian  elders  at  Miletus,  delivered  four  years 
ago,  was  surcharged  with  personal  feeling,  full 
of  pathetic  reminiscence  and  the  signs  of  inter- 
ested acquaintance  with  the  individual  member- 
ship of  the  Ephesian  Church.  In  the  epistle 
such  signs  are  altogether  wanting.  The  absence 
of  greetings  and  messages  we  could  understand, 
these  Tychicus  might  convey  by  word  of  mouth. 
But  how  the  man  who  wrote  the  epistles  to  the 
Philippians  and  Corinthians  could  have  com- 
posed this  long  and  careful  letter  to  his  own 
Ephesian  people  without  a  single  word  of  en- 
dearment or  familiarity,  and  without  the  least 
allusion  to  his  past  intercourse  with  them,  we 
cannot  understand.  It  is  in  the  destination  that 
the  only  serious  difficulty  lies  touching  the 
authorship.  Nowhere  do  we  see  more  of  "  the 
apostle"  and  less  of  "the  man"  in  St.  Paul; 
nowhere  more  of  "  the "  Church,  and  less  of 
"  this  or  that  "  particular  church. 

It  agrees  with  these  internal  indications  that 
the  local  designation  is  wanting  in  the  oldest 
Greek  copies  of  the  letter  that  are  extant.  The 
two  great  manuscripts  of  the  fourth  century, 
the  Vatican  and  Sinaitic  codices,  omit  the  words 
"  in  Ephesus."  Basil  in  the  fourth  century  did 
not  accept  them,  and  says  that  "  the  old  copies  " 
were  without  them.  Origen,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century,  seems  to  have  known  nothing 
of  them.  And  Tertullian,  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond century,  while  he  condemns  the  heretic 
Marcion  (who  lived  about  fifty  years  earlier)  for 
entitling  the  epistle  "  To  the  Laodiceans,"  quotes 
only  the  title  against  him,  and  not  the  text  of 
the  address,  which  he  would  presumably  have 
done,  had  he  read  it  in  the  form  familiar  to  us. 
We   are    compelled    to    suppose,    with    Westcott 
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and  Hort  and  the  textual  critics  generally,  that 
these  words  form  no  part  of  the  original  address. 

Here  the  "  circular  hypothesis  "  of  Beza  and 
Ussher  comes  to  our  aid.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  letter  was  destined  for  a  number  of  Churches 
in  Asia  Minor,  which  Tychicus  was  directed  to 
visit  in  the  course  of  the  journey  which  took 
him  to  Colossae.  Along  with  the  letters  for 
the  Colossians  and  Philemon,  he  was  entrusted 
with  this  more  general  epistle,  intended  for  the 
Gentile  Christian  communities  of  the  neighbour- 
ing region  at  large.  During  St.  Paul's  ministry 
at  Ephesus,  we  are  told  that  "  all  those  that 
dwell  in  Asia  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord,  both 
Jews  and  Greeks  "  (Acts  xix.  10).  In  so  large 
and  populous  an  area,  amongst  the  Churches 
founded  at  this  time  there  were  doubtless  others 
beside  those  of  the  Lycus  valley  "  which  had 
not  seen  Pauls  face  in  the  flesh,"  some  about 
which  the  apostle  had  less  precise  knowledge 
than  he  had  of  these  through  Epaphras  and 
Onesimus,  but  for  whom  he  was  no  less  desirous 
that  their  "  hearts  should  be  comforted,  and 
brought  into  all  the  wealth  of  the  full  assurance 
of  the  understanding  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
mystery  of  God  "  (Col.  ii.  I,  2). 

To  which  or  how  many  of  the  Asian  Churches 
Tychicus  would  be  able  to  communicate  the  let- 
ter was,  presumably,  uncertain  when  it  was 
written  at  Rome;  and  the  designation  was  left 
open.  Its  conveyance  by  Tychicus  (vi.  21,  22) 
supplied  the  only  limit  to  its  distribution.  Pro- 
consular Asia  was  the  richest  and  most  peaceful 
province  of  the  Empire,  so  populous  that  it  was 
called  "  the  province  of  five  hundred  cities." 
Ephesus  was  only  the  largest  of  many  flourish- 
ing commercial  and  manufacturing  towns. 

At  the  close  of  his  epistle  to  the  Colossians 
St.  Paul  directs  this  Church  to  procure  "  from 
Laodicea,"  in  exchange  for  their  own,  a  letter 
which  he  is  sending  there  (iv.  16).  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  we  have  the  lost  Laodicean  document 
in  the  epistle  before  us?  So  Ussher  suggested; 
and  though  the  assumption  is  not  essential  to 
his  theory,  it  falls  in  with  it  very  aptly.  Mar- 
cion  may,  after  all,  have  preserved  a  reminiscence 
of  the  fact  that  Laodicea,  as  well  as  Ephesus, 
shared  in  this  letter.  The  conjecture  is  endorsed 
by  Lightfoot.  who  says,  writing  on  Colossians 
iv.  16:  "  There  are  good  reasons  for  the  belief 
that  St.  Paul  here  alludes  to  the  so-called  epistle 
to  the  Ephesians,  which  was  in  fact  a  circular 
letter,  addressed  to  the  principal  Churches  of 
proconsular  Asia.  Tychicus  was  obliged  to  pass 
through  Laodicea  on  his  way  to  Colossae,  and 
would  leave  a  copy  there  before  the  Colossian 
letter  was  delivered."  The  two  epistles  admirably 
supplement  each  other.  The  Apocalyptic  letter 
"  to  the  seven  Churches  which  are  in  Asia," 
ranging  from  Ephesus  to  Laodicea  (Rev.  ii.,  iii.), 
shows  how  much  the  Christian  communities  of 
this  region  had  in  common  and  how  natural 
it  would  be  to  address  them  collectively.  For 
the  same  region,  with  a  yet  wider  scope,  the 
"  first  catholic  epistle  of  Peter"  was  destined, 
a  writing  that  has  many  points  of  contact  with 
this.  Ephesus  being  the  metropolis  of  the  Asian 
Churches,  and  claiming  a  special  interest  in  St. 
Paul,  came  to  regard  the  epistle  as  specially 
her  own.  Through  Ephesus,  moreover,  it  was 
communicated  to  the  Church  in  other  provinces. 
Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  when  Paul's 
epistles  were  gathered  into  a  single  volume  and 
a  title  was  needed  for  this  along  with  the  rest, 


"  To  the  Ephesians  "  was  written  over  it;  and 
this  reference,  standing  in  the  title,  in  course 
of  time  found  its  way  into  the  text  of  the  ad- 
dress. We  propose  to  read  this  letter  as  "  the 
general  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Churches  of  Asia, 
or  "  to  Ephesus  and  its  daughter  Churches." 

But  how  are  we  to  read  the  address,  with 
the  local  definition  wanting?  There  are  two 
constructions  open  to  us: — (1)  "We  might  sup- 
pose that  a  space  was  left  blank  in  the  original 
to  be  filled  in  afterwards  by  Tychicus  with  the 
names  of  the  particular  Churches  to  which  he 
distributed  copies,  or  to  be  supplied  by  the 
voice  of  the  reader.  But  if  that  were  so,  we 
should  have  expected  to  find  some  trace  of  this 
variety  of  designation  in  the  ancient  witnesses. 
As  it  is,  the  documents  either  give  Ephesus  in 
the  address,  or  supply  no  local  name  at  all. 
Nor  is  there,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  any  analogy 
in  ancient  usage  for  the  proceeding  suggested. 
Moreover,  the  order  of  the  Greek  words  is 
against  this  supposition. — (2)  We  prefer,  there- 
fore, to  follow  Origen  and  Basil,  with  some 
modern  exegetes,  in  reading  the  sentence  straight 
on,  as  it  stands  in  the  Sinaitic  and  Vatican  copies. 
It  then  becomes:  "  To  the  saints,  who  are  indeed 
faithful  in  Christ  Jesus." 

"  The  saints  "  is  the  apostle's  designation  for 
Christian  believers  generally,  as  men  conse- 
crated to  God  in  Christ  (1  Cor.  i.  2).  The 
qualifying  phrase  "  those  who  are  indeed  faithful 
in  Christ  Jesus,"  is  admonitory.  As  Lightfoot 
says  with  reference  to  the  parallel  qualification 
in  Colossians  i.  2,  "  This  unusual  addition  is 
full  of  meaning.  Some  members  of  the  (Asian) 
Churches  were  shaken  in  their  allegiance,  even 
if  they  had  not  fallen  from  it.  The  apostle 
therefore  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that,  when 
he  speaks  of  the  saints,  he  means  those  who  are 
true  and  steadfast  members  of  the  brotherhood. 
In  this  way  he  obliquely  hints  at  the  defection." 
By  this  further  definition  "  he  does  not  directly 
exclude  any,  but  he  indirectly  warns  all."  We 
are  reminded  that  we  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Colossian  heresy.  Beneath  the  calm  tenor 
of  this  epistle,  the  ear  catches  an  undertone  of 
controversy.  In  chapter  iv.  14  and  vi.  10-20  this 
undertone  becomes  clearly  audible.  We  shall 
find  the  epistle  end  with  the  note  of  warning  with 
which  it  begins. 

The  Salutation  is  according  to  St.  Paul's  es- 
tablished form  of  greeting. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  ETERNAL  PURPOSE. 

Ephesians  i.  3-19. 

We  enter  this  epistle  through  a  magnificent 
gateway.  The  introductory  Act  of  Praise,  ex- 
tending from  verse  3  to  14,  is  one  of  the  most 
sublime  of  inspired  utterances,  an  overture 
worthy  of  the  composition  that  it  introduces. 
Its  first  sentence  compels  us  to  feel  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  our  powers  for  its  due  rendering. 

The  apostle  surveys  in  this  thanksgiving  the 
entire  course  of  the  revelation  of  grace.  Stand- 
ing with  the  men  of  his  day,  the  new-born  com- 
munity of  the  Sons  of  God  in  Christ,  midway 
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between  the  ages  past  and  to  come,  *  he  looks 
backward  to  the  course  of  man's  salvation  when 
it  lay  a  silent  thought  in  the  mind  of  God,  and 
forward  to  the  hour  when  it  shall  have  accom- 
plished its  promise  and  achieved  our  redemption. 
In  this  grand  evolution  of  the  Divine  plan  three 
stages  are  marked  by  the  refrain,  thrice  repeated, 
"  To  the  praise  of  His  Glory,  of  the  glory  of  His 
Grace  "  (vv.  6,  12,  14).  St.  Paul's  psalm  is  thus 
divided  into  three  strophes,  or  stanzas:  he  sings 
the  glory  of  redeeming  love  in  its  past  designs, 
its  present  bestowments,  and  its  future  fruition. 
The  paragraph,  forming  but  one  sentence  and 
spun  upon  a  single  golden  thread,  is  a  piece  of 
thought-music, — a  sort  of  fugue,  in  which  from 
eternity  to  eternity  the  counsel  of  love  is  pursued 
by  Paul's  bold  and  exulting  thought. 

Despite  the  grammatical  involution  of  the  style 
here  carried  to  an  extreme,  and  underneath  the 
apparatus  of  Greek  pronouns  and  participles, 
there  is  a  fine  Hebraistic  lilt  pervading  the  dox- 
ology.  The  refrain  is  in  the  manner  of  Psalms 
xlii.-xliii.,  and  xcix.,  where  in  the  former  instance 
"  health  of  countenance,"  and  in  the  latter  "  holy 
is  He  "  gives  the  keynote  of  the  poet's  melody 
and  parts  his  song  into  three  balanced  stanzas. 
In  such  poetry  the  strophes  may  be  unequal  in 
length,  each  developing  its  own  thought  freely, 
and  yet  there  is  harmony  in  their  combination. 
Here  the  central  idea,  that  of  God's  actual  bounty 
to  believers,  fills  a  space  equal  to  that  of  the 
other  two.  But  there  is  a  pause  in  it,  at  verse  10, 
which  in  effect  resumes  the  idea  of  the  first 
strophe  and  works  it  in  as  a  motif  to  the  second, 
carrying  on  both  in  a  full  stream  till  they  lose 
themselves  in  the  third  and  culminating  move- 
ment. Throughout  the  piece  there  runs  in  vary- 
ing expression  the  phrase  "  in  Christ — in  the 
Beloved — in  Him — in  whom,"  weaving  the  verses 
into  subtle  continuity.  The  theme  of  the  entire 
composition  is  given  in  verse  3,  which  does  not 
enter  into  the  threefold  division  we  have  de- 
scribed, but  forms  a  prelude  to  it. 

"  Blessed    be  the    God  and  Father  of   our  Lord   Jesus 
Christ :  who  hath  blessed  us, 
In  every  blessing  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  heavenly  places, 
in  Christ." 

Blessed  be  God! — It  is  the  song  of  the  uni- 
verse, in  which  heaven  and  earth  take  responsive 
parts.  "  When  the  morning  stars  sang  together 
and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy,"  this 
concert  began,  and  continues  still  through  the 
travail  of  creation  and  the  sorrow  and  sighing  of 
men.  The  work  praises  the  Master.  All  sinless 
creatures,  by  their  order  and  harmony,  by  the 
variety  of  their  powers  and  beauty  of  their  forms 
and  delight  of  their  existence,  declare  their  Cre- 
ator's glory.  That  praise  to  the  Most  High  God 
which  the  lower  creatures  act  instrumentally,  it 
is  man's  privilege  to  utter  in  discourse  of  reason 
and  music  of  the  heart.  Man  is  Nature's  high 
priest;  and  above  other  men,  the  poet.  Time  will 
be,  as  it  has  been,  when  it  shall  be  accounted  the 
poet's  honour  and  the  crown  of  his  art,  that  he 
should  take  the  high  praises  of  God  into  his 
mouth,  making  hymns  to  the  glory  of  the  Su- 
preme Maker,  and  giving  voice  to  the  dumb 
praise  of  inanimate  nature  and  to  the  noblest 
thoughts  of  his  fellows  concerning  the  Blessed 
God. 

Blessed  be  God!— It  is  the  perpetual  strain  of 
the  Old  Testament,  from  Melchizedek  down  to 
*  Ch.  ii.  7,  iii.  5,  21 ;  Col.  i.  26. 


Daniel, — of  David  in  his  triumph,  and  Job  in  his 
misery.  But  not  hitherto  could  men  say,  Blessed 
be  "  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ!  "  He  was  "  the  Most  High  God,  the  God 
of  heaven," — "  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel,  who  only 
doeth  wondrous  things," — "  the  Shepherd  "  and 
"  the  Rock  "  of  His  people, — "  the  true  God,  the 
living  God,  and  an  everlasting  King  "  ;  and  these 
are  glorious  titles,  which  have  raised  men's 
thoughts  to  moods  of  highest  reverence  and 
trust.  But  the  name  of  "  Father,"  and  "  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  surpasses  and  out- 
shines them  all.  With  wondering  love  and  joy 
unspeakable  St.  Paul  pronounces  this  "  Bene- 
dictus."  God  was  not  less  to  him  the  Almighty, 
the  High  and  Holy  One  dwelling  in  eternity, 
than  in  the  days  of  his  youthful  Jewish  faith;  but 
the  Eternal  and  All-holy  One  was  now  his  Father 
in  Jesus  Christ.  Blessed  be  His  name:  and  let 
the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  His  glory! 

The  apostle's  psalm  is  a  psalm  of  thanksgiving 
to  God  blessing  and  blessed.  The  second  clause 
rhythmically  answers  to  the  first.  True,  our 
blessing  of  Him  is  far  different  from  His  blessing 
of  us:  ours  in  thought  and  words;  His  in  mighty 
deeds  of  salvation.  Yet  in  the  fruit  of  lips  giving 
thanks  to  His  name  there  is  a  revenue  of  blessing 
paid  to  God  which  He  delights  in,  and  requires. 
"  O  thou  that  inhabitest  the  praises  of  Israel," 
grant  us  to  bless  Thee  while  we  live  and  to  lift 
up  our  hands  in  Thy  name! 

By  three  qualifying  adjuncts  the  blessings 
which  the  Father  of  Christ  bestowed  upon  us  is 
defined:  in  respect  of  its  nature,  its  sphere,  and  its 
personal  ground. 

The  blessings  that  prompt  the  apostle's  praise 
are  not  such  as  those  conspicuous  in  the  Old 
Covenant:  "  Blessed  shalt  thou  be  in  the  city, 
and  in  the  field;  in  the  fruit  of  thy  body,  and  the 
fruit  of  thy  ground,  and  in  the  increase  of  thy 
kine;  blessed  shall  be  thy  basket,  and  thy  knead- 
ing-trough "  (Deut.  xxviii.  3-5).  The  gospel  pro- 
nounces beatitudes  of  another  style:  "  Blessed 
are  the  poor  in  spirit;  blessed  the  meek,  the  mer- 
ciful, the  pure  in  heart,  the  persecuted."  St. 
Paul  had  small  share  indeed  in  the  former  class 
of  blessings, — a  childless,  landless,  homeless 
man.  Yet  what  happiness  and  wealth  are  his! 
Out  of  his  poverty  he  is  making  all  the  ages 
rich!  From  the  gloom  of  his  prison  he  sheds 
a  light  that  will  guide  and  cheer  the  steps  of 
multitudes  of  earth's  sad  wayfarers.  Not  cer- 
tainly in  the  earthly  places  where  he  finds  him- 
self is  Paul  the  prisoner  of  Christ  Jesus  blessed; 
but  "  spiritual  blessing "  and  "  in  heavenly 
places"  how  abundantly!  His  own  blessedness 
he  claims  for  all  who  are  in  Christ. 

Blessing  spiritual  in  its  nature  is,  in  St.  Paul's 
conception  of  things,  blessing  in  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  In  His  quickening  our  spirit  lives; 
through  His  indwelling  health,  blessedness,  eter- 
nal life  are  ours.  In  this  verse  justly  the  theolo- 
gians recognise  the  Trinity  of  the  Father,  Christ, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit. — Blessing  in  the  heavenly 
places  is  not  so  much  blessing  coming  from  those 
places — from  God  the  Father  who  sits  there — as 
it  is  blessing  which  lifts  us  into  that  supernal  re- 
gion, giving  to  us  a  place  and  heritage  in  the 
world  of  God  and  of  the  angels.  Two  passages 
of  the  companion  epistles  interpret  this  phrase: 
"  Your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God  "  (Col.  iii. 
3);  and  again,  "Our  citizenship  is  in  heaven" 
(Phil.  iii.  20). — The  decisive  note  of  St.  Paul's 
blessedness  lies  in  the  words  "  in  Christ."     For 
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him  all  good  is  summed  up  there.  Spiritual, 
heavenly,  and  Christian:  these  three  are  one. 
In  Christ  dying,  risen,  reigning,  God  the  Father 
has  raised  believing  men  to  a  new  heavenly  life. 
From  the  first  inception  of  the  work  of  grace 
to  its  consummation,  God  thinks  of  men,  speaks 
to  them  and  deals  with  them  in  Christ.  To  Him, 
therefore,  with  the  Father  be  eternal  praise! 

"  As  He  chose  us  in  Him  before  the  world's  foundation, 
That  we  should  be  holy  and  unblemished  before  Him  : 
When  in  love  He  foreordained  us 
To  filial  adoption  through  Jesus  Christ  for  Himself, 
According  to  the  good  pleasure  of  His  will, — 
To  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  His  grace  "  (vv.  4-6*7). 

Here  is  St.  Paul's  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 
"  In  the  beginning  was  the  election  of  grace." 
There  is  nothing  unprepared,  nothing  unfore- 
seen, in  God's  dealings  with  mankind.  His  wis- 
dom and  knowledge  are  as  deep  as  His  grace  is 
wide  (Rom.  xi.  33).  Speaking  of  his  own  voca- 
tion, the  apostle  said:  "  It  pleased  God,  who  set 
me  apart  from  my  mother's  womb,  to  reveal  His 
Son  in  me  "  (Gal.  i.  15,  16).  He  does  but  gener- 
alise this  conception  and  carry  it  two  steps 
further  back — from  the  origin  of  the  individual 
to  the  origin  of  the  race,  and  from  the  beginning 
of  the  race  to  the  beginning  of  the  world — when 
he  asserts  that  the  community  of  redeemed  men 
was  chosen  in  Christ  before  the  world's  founda- 
tion. 

"  The  world "  is  a  work  of  time,  the  slow 
structure  of  innumerable,  yet  finite,  ages.  Science 
affirms  on  its  own  grounds  that  the  visible  uni- 
verse had  a  beginning,  as  it  has  its  changes  and 
its  certain  end.  Its  structural  plan,  its  unity  of 
aim  and  movement,  show  it  to  be  the  creation  of 
a  vast  Intelligence.  Harmony  and  law,  all  that 
make  science  possible,  is  the  product  of  thought. 
Reason  extracts  from  nature  what  Reason  has 
first  put  there.  The  longer,  the  more  intricate 
and  grand  the  process,  the  farther  science  pushes 
back  the  beginning  in  our  thoughts,  the  more 
sublime  and  certain  the  primitive  truth  becomes: 
"  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth." 

The  world  is  a  system;  it  has  a  method  and  a 
plan,  therefore  a  foundation.  But  before  the 
foundation  there  was  the  Founder.  And  man 
was  in  His  thoughts,  and  the  redeemed  Church 
of  Christ.  While  yet  the  world  was  not  and  the 
immensity  of  space  stretched  lampless  and  un- 
peopled, we  were  in  the  mind  of  God;  His 
thought  rested  with  complacency  upon  His'  hu- 
man sons,  whose  "  name  was  written  in  the  book 
of  life  from  the  foundation  of  the  world."  This 
amazing  statement  is  only  the  logical  conse- 
quence of  St.  Paul's  experience  of  Divine  grace, 
joined  to  his  conviction  of  the  infinite  wisdom 
and  eternal  being  of  God. 

When  he  says  that  God  "chose  us  in  Christ 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world " — or  before 
founding  the  world — this  is  not  a  mere  mark  of 
time.  It  intimates  that  in  laying  His  plans  for 
the  world  the  Creator  had  the  purpose  of 
redeeming  grace  in  view.  The  kingdom  which 
the  "  blessed  children  "  of  the  Father  of  Christ 
"  inherit,"  is  the  kingdom  "  prepared  for  them 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world "  (Matt.  xxv. 
34).  Salvation  lies  as  deep  as  creation.  The 
provision  for  it  is  eternal.  For  the  universe  of 
being  was  conceived,  fashioned,  and  built  up  "  in 
Christ."  The  argument  of  Colossians  i.  13-22 
lies  behind  these  words.  The  Son  of  God's  love, 
in  whom  and  for  whom  the  worlds  were  made, 


always  was  potentially  the  Redeemer  of  men, 
as  He  was  the  image  of  God  (Col.  i.  14,  15).  He 
looked  forward  to  this  mission  from  eternity, 
and  was  in  spirit  "  the  lamb  slain  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world  "  (Rev.  xiii.  8).  Creation 
and  Redemption,  Nature  and  the  Church,  are 
parts  of  one  system;  and  in  the  reconciliation  of 
the  cross  all  orders  of  being  are  concerned, 
"  whether  the  things  upon  the  earth  or  the 
things  in  the  heavens." 

Evil  existed  before  man  appeared  on  the 
earth  to  be  tempted  and  to  fall.  Through  the 
geological  record  we  hear  the  voice  of  creation 
groaning  for  long  aeons  in  its  pain. 

"  Dragons  of  the  prime, 
That  tare  each  other  in  their  slime," 

grim  prophets  of  man's  brutal  and  murder- 
ous passions,  bear  witness  to  a  war  in  na- 
ture that  goes  back  far  towards  the  foundation 
of  the  world.  And  this  rent  and  discord 
in  the  frame  of  things  it  was  His  part  to 
reconcile  "  in  whom  and  for  whom  all  things 
were  created."  This  universal  deliverance,  it 
seems,  is  dependent  upon  ours.  "  The  creation 
itself  lifts  up  its  head,  and  is  looking  out  for  the 
revelation  of  the  sons  of  God"  (Rom.  viii.  19). 
In  founding  the  world,  foreseeing  its  bondage 
to  corruption,  God  prepared  through  His  elect 
sons  in  Christ  a  deliverance  the  glory  of  which 
will  make  its  sufferings  to  seem  but  a  light  thing. 
"  In  thee,"  said  God  to  Abraham,  "  shall  all  the 
kindreds  of  the  earth  be  blessed  "  :  so  in  the 
final  "  adoption, — to  wit,  the  redemption  of  our 
body"  (Rom.  viii.  23),  all  creatures  shall  exult; 
and  our  mother  earth,  still  travailing  in  pain  with 
us,  will  remember  her  anguish  no  more. 

The  Divine  election  of  men  in  Christ  is  further 
defined  in  the  words  of  verse  5:  "  Having  in  love 
predestined  us,"  and  "  according  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  His  will."  Election  is  selection;  it  is 
the  antecedent  in  the  mind  of  God  in  Christ  of 
the  preference  which  Christ  showed  when  He 
said  to  His  disciples,  "  I  have  chosen  you  out  of 
the  world."  It  is,  moreover,  a  foreordination  in 
love:  an  expression  which  indicates  on  the  one 
hand  the  disposition  in  God  that  prompted  and 
sustains  his  choice,  and  on  the  other  the  deter- 
mination of  the  almighty  Will  whereby  the  all- 
wise  Choice  is  put  into  operation  and  takes 
effect.  In  this  pre-ordaining  control  of  human 
history  God  "  determined  the  fore-appointed  sea- 
sons and  the  bounds  of  human  habitation  " 
(Acts  xvii.  26).  The  Divine  prescience — that 
'"  depth  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  " 
— as  well  as  His  absolute  righteousness,  forbids 
the  treasonable  thought  of  anything  arbitrary  or 
unfair  cleaving  to  this  predetermination — any- 
thing that  should  override  our  free-will  and  make 
our  responsibility  an  illusion.  "  Whom  He  did 
foreknow,  He  also  did  predestinate  "  (Rom.  viii. 
29).  He  foresees  everything,  and  allows  for 
everything. 

The  consistence  of  foreknowledge  with  free- 
will is  an  enigma  which  the  apostle  did  not  at- 
tempt to  solve.  His  reply  to  all  questions  touch- 
ing the  justice  of  God's  administration  in  the 
elections  of  grace — questions  painfully  felt  and 
keenly  agitated  then  as  they  are  now,  and  that 
pressed  upon  himself  in  the  case  of  his  Jewish 
kindred  with  a  cruel  force  (Rom.  ix.  3) — his 
answer  to  his  own  heart,  and  to  us,  lies  in  the  last 
words  of  verse  5:  "according  to  the  good  pleasure 
of  His  will."     It  is  what  Jesus  said  concerning 
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the  strange  preferences  of  Divine  grace:  "Even 
so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight." 
What  pleases  Him  can  only  be  wise  and  right. 
What  pleases  Him  must  content  us.  Impa- 
tience is  unbelief.  Let  us  wait  to  see  the  end 
of  the  Lord.  In  numberless  instances — such  as 
that  of  the  choice  between  Jacob  and  Esau,  and 
that  of  Paul  and  the  believing  remnant  of  Israel 
as  against  their  nation — God's  ways  have  justi- 
fied themselves  to  after-times;  so  they  will  uni- 
versally. Our  little  spark  of  intelligence  glances 
upon  one  spot  in  a  boundless  ocean,  on  the  sur- 
face of  immeasurable  depths. 

The  purpose  of  this  loving  fore-ordination  of 
believing  men  in  Christ  is  two-fold;  it  concerns  at 
once  their  "  character  "  and  their  "state  "  :  He 
chose  us  out — that  we  should  be  holy  and  with- 
out blemish  in  His  sight,"  and  "  unto  adoption 
as  sons  through  Jesus  Christ  for  Himself." 
These  two  purposes  are  one.  God's  sons  must 
be  holy;  and  holy  men  are  His  sons.  For  this 
end  "  we  "  were  elected  of  God  in  the  beginning. 
Nay,  with  this  end  in  view  the  world  was  founded 
and  the  human  race  came  into  being,  to  provide 
God  with  such  sons  and  that  Christ  might  be 
"  the  firstborn  among  many  brethren "  (Rom. 
viii.    28-30). 

"  That  we  should  be  holy  " — should  be  saints. 
This  the  readers  are  already:  "To  the  saints" 
the  apostle  writes  (ver.  1).  They  are  men  de- 
voted to  God  by  their  own  choice  and  will,  meet- 
ing God's  choice  and  will  for  them.  Imperfect 
saints  they  may  be,  by  no  means  as  yet  "  without 
blemish  "  ;  but  they  are  already,  and  abidingly, 
"sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus''  (1  Cor.  i.  2)  and 
"  sealed  "  for  God's  possession  "  by  the  Holy 
Spirit"  (vv.  13,  14).  In  this  fact  lies  their  hope 
of  moral  perfection  and  the  impulse  and  power 
to  attain  it.  Their  task  is  to  "  perfect  "  their 
existing  "holiness"  (2  Cor.  vii.  1),  "cleansing 
themselves  from  all  defilement  of  flesh  and 
spirit."  Let  no  Christian  say,  "  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  a  saint."  This  is  to  renounce  your 
calling.  You  are  a  saint  if  you  are  a  true  be- 
liever in  Christ;  and  you  are  to  be  an  unblem- 
ished saint. 

Thus  the  Church  is  at  last  to  be  presented, 
and  every  man  in  his  own  order,  "  faultless  be- 
fore the  presence  of  His  glory,  with  exceeding 
joy."  God  could  not  invite  us  in  His  grace 
to  anything  inferior.  A  blemished  saint — a 
smeared  picture,  a  flawed  marble — this  is  not  like 
His  work;  it  is  not  like  Himself.  Such  saint- 
ship  cannot  approve  itself  "  before  Him."  He 
must  carry  out  His  ideal,  must  fashion  the  new 
man  as  he  was  created  in  Christ  after  His  own 
faultless  image,  and  make  human  holiness  a 
transcript  of  the  Divine  (1  Peter  i.   16). 

Now  this  Divine  character  is  native  to  the 
sons  of  God.  The  ideal  which  God  had  for 
men  was  always  the  same.  The  father  of  the 
race  was  made  in  His  image.  In  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Israel  receives  the  command:  "  You  shall 
be  holy,  for  I,  Jehovah  your  God,  am  holy." 
But  it  was  in  Jesus  Christ  that  the  breadth  of 
this  command  was  disclosed,  and  the  possibility 
of  our  personal  obedience  to  it.  The  law  of 
Christian  sonship,  manifest  only  in  shadow  in 
the  Levitical  sanctity,  is  now  pronounced  by 
Jesus:  "  You  shall  be  perfect,  as  your  heavenly 
Father  is  perfect."  Verses  4  and  5  are  therefore 
strictly  parallel:  God  elected  us  in  Christ  to  be 
perfect  saints;  for  He  predestined  us  through 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  His  sons. 


Sonship  to  Himself  is  the  Christian  status,  the 
rank  and  standing  which  God  confers  on  those 
who  believe  in  His  Son;  it  accrues  to  them  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  in  Christ.  It  is  defined 
by  the  term  "  adoption,"  which  St.  Paul  em- 
ploys in  this  sense  in  Romans  viii.  15,  23,  as 
well  as  in  Galatians  iv.  5.  Adoption  was  a  pe- 
culiar institution  of  Roman  law,  familiar  to  Paul 
as  a  citizen  of  Rome;  and  it  aptly  describes  to 
Gentile  believers  their  relation  to  the  family 
of  God.  "  By  adoption  under  the  Roman  law 
an  entire  stranger  in  blood  became  a  member  of 
the  family  into  which  he  was  adopted,  exactly 
as  if  he  had  been  born  in  it.  He  assumed  the 
family  name,  partook  in  its  system  of  sacrificial 
rites,  and  became,  not  on  sufferance  or  at  will, 
but  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  member  of  the 
house  of  his  adopter.  .  .  .  This  metaphor  was 
St.  Paul's  translation  into  the  language  of  Gen- 
tile thought  of  Christ's  great  doctrine  of  the 
New  Birth.  He  exchanges  the  physical  meta- 
phor of  regeneration  for  the  legal  metaphor  of 
adoption.  The  adopted  becomes  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  a  new  creature.  He  was  born  again  into 
a  new  family.  By  the  aid  of  this  figure  the  Gen- 
tile convert  was  enabled  to  realise  in  a  vivid 
manner  the  fatherhood  of  God,  the  brotherhood 
of  the  faithful,  the  obliteration  of  past  penalties, 
the  right  to  the  mystic  inheritance.  He  was 
enabled  to  realise  that  upon  this  spiritual  act 
'  Old  things  passed  away  and  all  things  became 
new. 

This  exalted  status  belonged  to  men  in  the 
purpose  of  God  from  eternity;  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  was  instituted  "  through  Jesus  Christ," 
the  historical  Redeemer.  Whether  previously 
(Jewish)  servants  in  God's  house  or  (Gentile) 
aliens  excluded  from  it  (ii.  12),  those  who  be- 
lieved in  Jesus  as  the  Christ  received  a  spirit 
of  adoption  and  dared  to  call  God  "  Father  "  ! 
This  unspeakable  privilege  had  been  preparing 
for  them  through  the  ages  past  in  God's  hidden 
wisdom.  Throughout  the  wild  course  of  human 
apostasy  the  Father  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  He  might  again  through  Jesus  Christ  make 
men  His  sons;  and  His  promises  and  prepara- 
tions were  directed  to  this  one  end.  The  pre- 
destination having  such  an  end,  how  fitly  it  is 
said:  "in  love  having  foreordained  us." 

Four  times,  in  these  three  verses,  with  exult- 
ing emphasis,  the  apostle  claims  this  distinction 
for  "  us."  Who,  then,  are  the  objects  of  the 
primordial  election  of  grace?  Does  St.  Paul 
use  the  pronoun  distributively,  thinking  of  in- 
dividuals— you  and  me  and  so  many  others,  the 
personal  recipients  of  saving  grace?  or  does  he 
mean  the  Church,  as  that  is  collectively  the  fam- 
ily of  God  and  the  object  of  His  loving  ordina- 
tion? In  this  epistle,  the  latter  is  surely  the 
thought  in  the  apostle's  mind.  As  Hofmann 
says:  "The  body  of  Christians  is  the  object  of 
this  choice,  not  as  composed  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  individuals — a  sum  of  '  the  elect '  opposed 
to  a  sum  of  the  non-elect — but  as  the  Church 
taken  out  of  and  separated  from  the  world." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  not  widen  the 
pronoun  further;  we  cannot  allow  that  the  son- 
ship  here  signified  is  man's  natural  relation  to 
God,  that  to  which  he  was  born  by  creation. 
This  robs  the  word  "  adoption  "  of  its  distinct- 
ive force.  The  sonship  in  question,  while 
grounded  "  in  Christ  "  from  eternity,  is  conferred 
"  through  "  the  incarnate  and  crucified  "  Jesus 
Christ  "  ;  it  redounds  "  to  the  praise  of  the  glory 
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of  His  grace."  Now,  grace  is  God's  redeeming 
love  towards  sinners.  God's  purpose  of  grace 
toward  mankind,  embedded,  as  one  may  say,  in 
creation,  is  realised  in  the  body  of  redeemed  men. 
But  this  community,  we  rejoice  to  believe,  is 
vastly  larger  than  the  visible  aggregate  of 
Churches;  for  how  many  who  knew  not  His 
name,  have  yet  walked  in  the  true  light  which 
lighteth  every  man. 

There  lies  in  the  words  "  in  Christ  "  a  principle 
of  exclusion,  as  well  as  of  wide  inclusion.  Men 
cannot  be  in  Christ  against  their  will,  who  per- 
sistently put  Him,  His  gospel  and  His  laws, 
away  from  them.  When  we  close  with  Christ 
by  faith,  we  begin  to  enter  into  the  purpose  of 
our  being.  We  find  the  place  prepared  for  us 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world  in  the  king- 
dom of  Divine  love.  We  live  henceforth  "  to 
the  praise  of  the  glory  of  His  grace!  " 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  BESTOWMENT  OF  GRACE. 

Ephesians  i.  6b-i2a. 

The  blessedness  of  men  in  Christ  is  not  mat- 
ter of  purpose  only,  but  of  reality  and  experi- 
ence. With  the  word  grace  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  verse  the  apostle's  thought  begins  a  new 
movement.  We  have  seen  Grace  hidden  in  the 
depths  of  eternity  in  the  form  of  sovereign  and 
fatherly  election,  lodging  its  purpose  in  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world.  From  those  mysterious 
depths  we  turn  to  the  living  world  in  our  own 
breast.  There,  too,  Grace  dwells  and  reigns: 
"  which  grace  He  imparted  to  us,  in  the  Beloved, 
— in  whom  we  have  redemption  through  His 
blood." 

The  leading  word  of  this  clause  we  can  only 
paraphrase;  it  has  no  English  equivalent.  St. 
Paul  perforce  turns  grace  into  a  verb;  this  verb 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament  but  once  besides, 
— in  Luke  i.  28,  the  angel's  salutation  to  Mary: 
"  Hail  thou  that  art  highly  favoured  (made-an- 
object-of-grace)."  If  we  could  employ  our  verb 
to  grace  in  a  sense  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
noun  grace  in  the  apostle's  dialect  and  nearly  the 
opposite  of  to  disgrace,  then  graced  would  signify 
what  he  means  here,  viz.,  treated  with  grace,  made 
its  recipients. 

God  "  showed  us  grace  in  the  Beloved  " — or, 
to  render  the  phrase  with  full  emphasis,  "  in  that 
Beloved  One  " — even  as  He  "  chose  us  in  Him 
before  the  world's  foundation "  and  "  in  love 
predestined  us  for  adoption."  The  grace  is  con- 
veyed upon  the  basis  of  our  relationship  to 
Christ:  on  that  ground  it  was  conceived  in  the 
counsels  of  eternity.  The  Voice  from  heaven 
which  said  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus  and  again 
at  the  transfiguration,  "  This  is  My  Son,  the 
Beloved,"  uttered  God's  eternal  thought  regard- 
ing Christ.  And  that  regard  of  God  toward  the 
Son  of  His  love  is  the  fountain  of  His  love  and 
grace  to  men. 

Christ  is  the  Beloved  not  of  the  Father  alone, 
but  of  the  created  universe.  All  that  know  the 
Lord  Jesus  must  needs  love  and  adore  Him — 
unless  their  hearts  are  eaten  out  by  sin.  Not 
to  love  Him  is  to  be  anathema.  "  If  any  man 
love  Me,"  said  Jesus,  "  My  Father  will  love 
him."  Nothing  so  much  pleases  God  and  brings 
us  into  fellowship  with  God  so  direct  and  joy- 


ous, as  our  love  to  Jesus  Christ.  About  this 
at  least  heaven  and  earth  may  agree,  that  He 
is  the  altogether  lovely  and  love-worthy.  Agree- 
ment in  this  will  bring  about  agreement  in  every- 
thing. The  love  of  Christ  will  tune  the  jarring 
universe  into  harmony. 

I.  Of  grace  bestowed,  the  first  manifestation, 
in  the  experience  of  Paul  and  his  readers,  was 
"  the  forgiveness  of  their  trespasses  "  (comp.  ii. 
13-18).  This  is  "  the  redemption  "  that  "  we 
have."  And  it  comes  "  through  His  blood."  The 
epistles  to  the  Galatians  and  Romans  expound 
at  length  the  apostle's  doctrine  touching  the  re- 
mission of  sin  and  the  relation  of  Christ's  death 
to  human  transgression.  To  "  redemption  "  we 
shall  return  in  considering  verse  14,  where  the 
word  is  used,  as  again  in  chapter  iv.  30,  in  its 
further  application. 

In  Romans  iii.  22-26  "  the  redemption  that  is 
in  Christ  Jesus  "  is  declared  to  be  the  means  by 
which  we  are  acquitted  in  the  judgment  of  God 
from  the  guilt  of  past  transgressions.  And  this 
redemption  consists  in  the  "  propitiatory  sac- 
rifice "  which  Christ  offered  in  shedding  His 
blood — a  sacrifice  wherein  we  participate 
"  through  faith."  The  language  of  this  verse 
contains  by  implication  all  that  is  affirmed  there. 
In  this  connection,  and  according  to  the  full  in- 
tent of  the  word,  redemption  is  "  release  by 
ransom."  The  life-blood  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
the  "  price "  that  He  paid  in  order  to  secure 
our  lawful  release  from  the  penalties  entailed 
by  our  trespasses.  This  Jesus  Christ  implied  be- 
forehand, when  He  spoke  of  "  giving  His  life 
a  ransom  for  many  "  ;  and  when  He  said,  in 
handing  to  His  disciples  the  cup  of  the  Last 
Supper:  "This  is  My  blood,  the  blood  of  the 
covenant,  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins."  Using  another  synonymous 
term,  St.  Paul  tells  us  that  "  Christ  bought  us 
out  of  the  curse  of  the  law  "  ;  and  he  bases  on 
this  expression  a  strong  practical  appeal:  "You 
are  not  your  own,  for  ye  were  bought  with 
a  price."  These  sayings,  and  others  like  them, 
point  unmistakably  to  the  fact  that  our  trespasses 
as  men  against  God's  inflexible  law,  apart  from 
Christ's  intervention,  must  have  issued  in  our 
eternal  ruin.  By  His  death  on  the  cross  Christ 
has  made  such  amends  to  the  law,  that  the  awful 
sentence  is  averted,  and  our  complete  release 
from  the  power  of  sin  is  rendered  possible. 

On  rising  from  the  dead  our  Saviour  com- 
missioned the  apostles  to  "  proclaim  in  His  name 
repentance  and  remission  of  sins  to  all  nations  " 
(Luke  xxiv.  47).  It  was  thus  He  proposed  to 
save  the  world.  This  proclamation  is  the  "  good 
news  "  of  the  gospel.  The  announcement  meets 
the  first  need  of  the  serious  and  awakened  human 
spirit.  It  answers  the  question  which  arises  in 
the  breast  of  every  man  who  thinks  earnestly 
about  his  personal  relations  to  God  and  to  the 
laws  of  his  being.  We  cannot  wonder  that  St. 
Paul  sets  the  remission  of  sins  first  amongst 
the  bestpwments  of  God's  grace,  and  makes  it 
the  foundation  of  all  the  rest. 

Does  it  occupy  the  like  position  in  modern 
Christian  teaching?  Do  we  realise  the  crimi- 
nality of  sin,  the  tearfulness  of  God's  displeasure, 
the  infinite  worth  of  His  forgiveness,  and  the  ob- 
ligations under  which  it  places  us,  as  St.  Paul 
and  his  converts  did?  or  even  as  our  fathers 
did  a  few  generations  ago?  "  It  is  my  impres- 
sion," writes  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale,  "  that  both  re- 
ligious people  and  those  who  do  not  profess  to 
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be  religious  must  be  conscious  that  God's  For- 
giveness, if  they  ever  think  of  it  at  all,  does 
not  create  any  deep  and  strong  emotion.  .  .  . 
The  difference  between  the  way  in  which  we 
think  of  the  Divine  Forgiveness  and  the  way  in 
which  it  was  thought  of  by  David  and  Isaiah, 
by  Christ  Himself,  by  Peter,  Paul,  and  John; 
by  the  saints  of  all  Christian  Churches  in  past 
times,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West;  .  .  . 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Evangelical  Revival  in  the 
last  century — the  difference,  I  say,  between  the 
way  in  which  the  Forgiveness  of  sins  was 
thought  of  by  them,  and  the  way  in  which  we 
think  of  it,  is  very  startling.  The  difference  is 
so  great,  it  affects  so  seriously  the  whole  system 
of  the  religious  thought  and  life,  that  we  may 
be  said  to  have  invented  a  new  religion.  .  .  . 
The  difference  between  our  religion  and  the  re- 
ligion of  other  times  is  this — that  we  do  not 
believe  that  God  has  any  strong  resentment 
against  sin  or  against  those  who  are  guilty  of 
sin.  And  since  His  resentment  has  gone,  His 
mercy  has  gone  with  it.  We  have  not  a  God 
who  is  more  merciful  than  the  God  of  our  fa- 
thers, but  a  God  who  is  less  righteous;  and 
a  God  who  is  not  righteous,  a  God  who  does 
not  glow  with  fiery  indignation  against  sin,  is 
no  God  at  all." 

These  are  solemn  words,  to  be  deeply  pon- 
dered. They  come  from  one  of  the  most  sa- 
gacious observers  and  justly  revered  teachers  of 
our  time.  We  have  made  a  real  advance  in 
breadth  and  human  sympathy;  and  there  has 
been  throughout  our  Churches  a  genuine  and 
much-needed  awakening  of  philanthropic  activ- 
ity. But  if  we  are  "  departing  from  the  living 
God,"  what  will  this  avail  us?  If  "  the  redemp- 
tion through  Christ's  blood,  the  forgiveness  of 
our  trespasses,"  is  no  longer  to  us  the  momen- 
tous and  glorious  fact  that  it  was  to  the  apostles, 
then  it  is  time  to  ask  whether  our  God  is  in 
truth  the  same  as  theirs,  whether  He  is  still 
the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
— whether  we  are  not,  haply,  fabricating  for  our- 
selves another  gospel.  Without  a  piercing  sense 
of  the  shame  and  ruin  involved  in  human  sin, 
we  shall  not  put  its  remission  where  St.  Paul 
does,  at  the  foundation  of  God's  benefits  to  men. 
Without  this  sentiment,  we  can  only  wonder  at 
the  passionate  gratitude  with  which  he  receives 
the  atonement  and  measures  by  its  completeness 
the  riches  of  God's  grace. 

II.  Along  with  this  chief  blessing  of  forgive- 
ness, there  came  another  to  the  apostolic  Church. 
With  the  heart  the  mind,  with  the  conscience  the 
intellect,  was  quickened  and  endowed:  "  which 
(grace)  He  shed  abundantly  upon  us  in  all  wis- 
dom and  intelligence." 

This  sequel  to  verse  7  is  somewhat  of  a  sur- 
prise. The  reader  is  apt  to  slur  over  verse  8, 
half  sensible  of  some  jar  and  incongruity  between 
it  and  the  context.  It  scarcely  occurs  to  us  to 
associate  wisdom  and  good  sense  with  the  par- 
don of  sin,  as  kindred  bestowments  of  the  gos- 
pel. Minds  of  the  evangelical  order  are  often 
supposed,  indeed,  to  be  wanting  in  intellectual 
excellences  and  indifferent  to  their  value.  Is 
it  not  true  that  "  not  many  wise  after  the  flesh 
were  called  "  ?  Do  we  not  glory  above  every- 
thing in  preaching  a  "  simple  gospel  "  ? 

But  there  is  another  side  to  all  this.  "  Christ 
was  made  of  God  unto  us  wisdom."  This  attri- 
bute the  apostle  even  sets  first  when  he  writes 
to  the  wisdom-seeking  Greeks,  mocked  by  their 


worn-out  and  confused  philosophies  (1  Cor.  i. 
30).  To  a  close  observer  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tian societies  few  things  must  have  been  more 
noticeable  than  the  powerful  mental  stimulus 
imparted  by  the  new  faith.  These  epistles  are 
a  witness  to  the  fact.  That  such  letters  could 
be  addressed  to  communities  gathered  mainly 
from  the  lower  ranks  of  society — consisting  of 
slaves,  common  artisans,  poor  women — shows 
that  the  moral  regeneration  effected  in  St.  Paul's 
converts  was  accompanied  by  an  extraordinary 
excitement  and  activity  of  thought.  In  this 
the  apostle  recognised  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  a  mark  of  God's  special  favour  and  bless- 
ing. "  I  give  thanks  always  for  you,"  he  writes 
to  the  Corinthians,  "  for  the  grace  of  God  that 
was  given  you  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  in  every- 
thing you  were  enriched  by  Him,  in  all  word 
and  all  knowledge."  The  leaders  of  the  apostolic 
Church  were  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  their 
day;  though  at  the  time  the  world  held  them 
for  babblers,  because  their  dialect  was  not  in  its 
schools.  They  drew  from  stores  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge  hidden  in  Christ,  which  none  of  the 
princes  of  this  world  knew. 

Of  such  wisdom  our  epistle  is  full,  and  God 
"  has  made  it  to  abound  "  to  the  readers  in  these 
inspired  pages.  Paul's  "  understanding  in  the 
mystery  of  Christ "  was  always  deepening.  In 
his  lonely  prison  musings  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Divine  counsels  are  disclosed  to  him  as 
never  before.  He  sees  the  course  of  the  ages 
and  of  the  universe  being  illuminated  by  the 
light  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  And  what  he 
sees,  all  men  are  to  see  through  him  (iii.  9). 
Blessed  be  God  who  has  given  to  His  Church 
through  His  apostles,  and  through  the  great 
Christian  teachers  of  every  age,  His  precious 
gifts  of  wisdom  and  prudence,  and  made  His 
grace  richly  to  overflow  from  the  heart  into  the 
mind  and  understanding  of  men! 

This  intellectual  gift  is  twofold:  phronesis  as 
well  as  sophia, — the  bestowment  not  only  of  deep 
spiritual  thought,  but  of  moral  sagacity,  good 
sense,  and  thoughtfulness.  This  is  a  choice 
charism — a  mercy  of  the  Lord.  For  want  of 
it  how  sadly  is  the  fruit  of  other  graces  spoilt 
and  wasted.  How  brightly  it  shines  in  St.  Paul 
himself!  What  luminous  and  wholesome  views 
of  life,  what  a  fund  of  practical  sense  there  is  in 
the  teaching  of  this  letter. 

St.  Paul  rejoices  in  these  gifts  of  the  under- 
standing and  claims  them  for  the  Church,  hav- 
ing in  his  view  the  false  knowledge,  the  "  phi- 
losophy and  vain  deceit "  that  was  making  its 
appearance  in  the  Asian  Churches  (Col.  ii.  4, 
8,  etc.).  Our  safeguard  against  intellectual  perils 
lies  not  in  ignorance,  but  in  deeper  heart-knowl- 
edge. When  the  grace  that  bestows  redemption 
through  Christ's  blood  adds  its  concomitant 
blessing  of  enlightenment,  when  it  elevates  the 
mind  as  it  cleanses  the  heart,  and  abounds  to 
us  in  all  wisdom  and  prudence,  the  winds  of 
doctrine  and  the  waves  of  speculation  blow  and 
beat  in  vain;  they  can  but  bring  health  to  a 
Church  thus  established  in  its  faith. 

Verses  9  and  10  describe  the  object  of  this 
new  knowledge.  They  state  the  doctrine  which 
gave  this  powerful  mental  impulse  to  the  apos- 
tolic Church,  disclosing  to  it  a  vast  field  of 
view,  and  supplying  the  most  fertile  and  vigo- 
rous principles  of  moral  wisdom.  This  impulse 
lay  in  the  revelation  of  God's  purpose  to  recon- 
stitute the  universe  in  Christ.     The  declaration 
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of  "  the  mystery  of  His  will  "  comes  in  at  this 
point  episodically,  and  by  the  way;  and  we  re- 
serve it  for  consideration  to  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent chapter. 

But  let  us  observe  here  that  our  wisdom  and 
prudence  lie  in  the  knowledge  of  God's  will. 
Truth  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  system  of 
logical  notions,  in  schemes  and  syntheses  of  the 
laws  of  nature  or  of  thought.  The  human  mind 
can  never  rest  for  long  in  abstractions.  It  will 
not  accept  for  its  basis  of  thought  that  which 
is  less  real  and  positive  than  itself.  By  its  ra- 
tional instincts  it  is  compelled  to  seek  a  Reason 
and  a  Conscience  at  the  centre  of  things, — a 
living  God.  It  craves  to  know  "  the  mystery  of 
His  will." 

III.  Verse  n  fills  up  the  measure  of  the  be- 
stowment  of  grace  on  sinful  men.  The  present 
anticipates  the  future;  faith  and  love  are  lifted 
to  a  glorious  hope.  "  In  whom  also  (».  e.,  in 
Christ)  we  received  our  heritage,  predestinated 
to  it),  according  to  His  purpose  who  works 
all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  His 
will." 

Following  Meyer  and  other  great  interpreters, 
we  prefer  in  this  passage  the  rendering  of  the 
English  Authorised  Version  ("  we  obtained  an 
inheritance  ")  to  that  of  the  Revised  ("  we  were 
made  a  heritage  ").  "  Fore-ordained  "  carries 
us  back  to  verse  5 — to  the  phrase  "  foreordained 
to  sonship."  The  believer  cannot  be  predesti- 
nated to  sonship  without  being  predestinated 
to  an  inheritance.  "  If  children,  then  heirs  " 
(Rom.  viii.  \J).  But  while  in  the  parallel  pas- 
sage we  are  designated  heirs  "  with  "  Christ,  we 
appear  in  this  place,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
the  context,  as  heirs  "  in  "  Him.  Christ  is  Him- 
self the  believer's  wealth,  both  in  possession  and 
hope:  all  his  desire  is  to  gain  Christ  (Phil.  iii. 
8).  The  apostle  gives  thanks  here  in  the  same 
strain  as  in  Colossians  i.  12-14,  "  to  the  Father 
who  qualified  us  (by  making  us  His  sons)  to 
partake  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  the 
light."  In  that  thanksgiving  we  observe  the 
same  connection  as  in  this  between  our  "  forgive- 
ness "  (ver.  7)  and  our  "  enfeoffment,"  or  in- 
vestment with  the  forfeited  rights  of  sons  of 
God  (vv.  5,   11). 

The  heritage  of  the  saints  in  Christ  is  theirs 
already,  by  actual  investiture.  The  liberty  of 
sons  of  God,  access  to  the  Father,  the  treasures 
of  Christ's  wisdom  and  knowledge,  the  sancti- 
fying Spirit  and  the  moral  strength  and  joy 
that  He  imparts,  these  form  a  rich  estate  of 
which  ancient  saints  had  but  foretastes  and 
promises.  In  the  all-controlling  "  counsel  of 
His  will,"  God  wrought  throughout  the  course 
of  history  to  convey  this  heritage  to  us.  We 
are  children  of  "  the  fulness  of  the  times,"  heirs 
of  all  the  past.  For  us  God  has  been  work- 
ing from  eternity.  On  us  the  ends  of  the  world 
have  come.  Thus  from  the  summit  if  our  ex- 
altation in  Christ  the  apostle  looks  backward  to 
the  beginning  of  Divine  history. 

From  tin  same  point  his  gaze  sweeps  onward 
to  the  end.  God's  purpose  embraces  the  ages 
to  come  with  those  of  the  past.  His  work- 
ing will  not  cease  till  the  whole  counsel  is  ful- 
filled. What  we  have  of  our  inheritance,  though 
rich  and  real,  holds  in  it  the  promise  of  infinitely 
more:  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  "earnest  of 
our  inheritance  "  (ver.  14).  God  intends  "  that 
we  should  be  to  the  praise  of  His  glory."  As 
things    arc.    His    glory    is   but    obscurely   visible 


in  His  saints.  "  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we 
shall  be," — and  will  not  appear  until  the  un- 
veiling of  the  sons  of  God  (Rom.  viii.  18-25). 
One  day  God's  glory  in  us  will  burst  forth  in  its 
splendour.  All  beholders  in  heaven  and  earth 
will  then  sing  "  to  the  praise  of  His  glory,  ' 
when  it  is  seen  in  His  redeemed  and  godlike 
sons. 

Verses  9  and  10  ("  which  He  purposed  .  .  . 
upon  the  earth")  are,  as  we  have  said,  a  paren- 
thesis or  episode  in  the  passage  just  reviewed. 
Neither  in  structure  nor  in  sense  would  the  para- 
graph be  defective,  had  this  clause  been  want- 
ing. With  the  "  in  Him  "  repeated  at  the  end 
of  verse  10,  St.  Paul  resumes  the  main  current 
of  his  thanksgiving,  arrested  for  a  moment  while 
he  dwells  on  "  the  mystery  of  God's  will." 

This  last  expression  (ver.  9),  notwithstanding 
what  he  has  said  in  verses  4  and  5,  still  needs 
elucidation.  He  will  pause  for  an  instant  to  set 
forth  once  more  the  eternal  purpose,  to  the 
knowledge  of  which  the  Church  is  now  admitted. 
The  communication  of  this  mystery  is,  he  says, 
"  according  to  God's  good  pleasure  which  he 
purposed  in  Christ  (comp.  ver.  4),  for  a  dispensa- 
tion of  the  fulness  of  the  times,  intending  to 
gather  up  again  all  things  in  the  Christ — the 
things  in  the  heavens,  and  the  things  upon  the 
earth." 

God  formed  in  Christ  the  purpose,  by  the  dis- 
pensation of  His  grace,  in  due  time  to  re-unite 
the  universe  under  the  headship  of  Christ.  This 
mysterious  design,  hitherto  kept  secret,  He  has 
"  made  known  unto  us."  Its  manifestation  im- 
parts a  wisdom  that  surpasses  all  the  wisdom 
of  former  ages.  Such  is  the  drift  of  this  pro- 
found deliverance. 

The  first  clause  of  verse  10  supplies  a  datum 
for  its  interpretation.  "  The  fulness  of  the 
times,"  in  St.  Paul's  dialect,  can  only  be  the 
time  of  Christ.  The  dispensation  which  God 
designed  of  old  is  that  in  which  the  apostle  him- 
self is  now  engaged;  it  is  the  dispensation,  or 
administration  ("  economy  "),  of  the  grace  and 
truth  that  came  by  Jesus  Christ,  whether  God 
be  conceived  as  Himself  the  Dispenser,  or 
through  the  stewards  of  His  mysteries.  The 
Messianic  end  was  to  Paul's  Jewish  thought  the 
denouement  of  antecedent  history.  How  long 
this  age  would  continue,  into  what  epochs  it 
might  unfold  itself,  he  knew  not;  but  for  him 
the  fulness  of  the  times  had  arrived.  The  Son 
of  God  was  come;  the  kingdom  of  God  was 
amongst  men.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  relegate  this  text  to  the  dim 
and  distant  future,  to  some  far-off  consumma- 
tion. We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  Christian  re- 
construction of  things,  and  are  taking  part  in  it. 
The  decisive  epoch  fell  when  "  God  sent  forth 
His  Son."  All  that  has  followed,  and  will  fol- 
low, is  the  result  of  this  mission.  Christ  is  all 
things,  and  in  all;  and  we  are  already  complete  in 
Him. 

What,  then,  signifies  this  "gathering-into-one" 
or  "  summing-up  "  of  all  things  in  Christ?  Our 
"  recapitulate  "  is  the  nearest  equivalent  of  the 
Greek  verb,  in  its  etymological  sense.  In  Ro- 
mans xiii.  8,  9  the  same  word  is  used,  where  the 
several  commands  of  the  second  table  of  the 
Decalogue  are  said  to  be  "  comprehended  in  this 
word,  namely,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself."  This  summing  up  is  not  a  gener- 
alisation or  compendious  statement  of  the  com- 
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mands  of  God;  it  signifies  their  reduction  to  a  discipline    of    suffering,    in    the    lessons    of    the 

fundamental  principle.     They  are  unified  by  the  cross. 

discovery  of  a  law  that  underlies  them  all.     And  "  All  things  "  in  heaven  and  earth  it  was  God's 

while  thus  theoretically  explained,  they  are  made  good  pleasure  in  the  Christ  to  gather  again  into 

practically  effective:  "  For  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  one.     Is  this  a  general  assertion  concerning  the 

the  law."  universe  as  a  whole,   or  may  we  apply  it  with 

Similarly,  St.  Paul  finds  in  Christ  the  funda-  distributive  exactness  to  each  particular  thing? 
mental  principle  of  the  creation.  For  those  who  Is  there  to  be,  as  we  fain  would  hope,  no  single 
think  with  him,  God  has  by  the  Christian  reve-  exception  to  the  "  all  things  " — no  wanderer  lost, 
lation  already  brought  all  things  to  their  unity,  no  exile  finally  shut  out  from  the  Holy  City  and 
This  summing  up — the  Christian  inventory  and  tree  of  life?  Are  all  evil  men  and  demons,  will- 
recapitulation  of  the  universe — the  apostle  has  ing  or  against  their  will,  to  be  embraced  some- 
formally  stated  in  Colossians  i.  15-20:  "  Christ  how  and  at  last — at  last — in  the  universal  peace 
is  God's  image  and  creation's  firstborn.     In  Him,  of  God? 

through   Him,    for   Him   all   things   were   made.  It  is  impossible  that  the  first   readers  should 

He  is  before  them  all;   and  in   Him   they  have  have  so  construed  Paul's  words  (comp.  v.  5).  He 

their   basis    and    uniting    bond.      He    is    equally  has  not  forgotten  the  "  unquenchable  fire,"  the 

the  Head  of  the  Church  and  the  new  creation,  "  eternal  punishment,"    nor   dare    we.     "  If   any- 

the   firstborn   out   of   the    dead,    that    He   might  thing  is  certain  about  the  teaching  of  Christ  and 

hold  a  universal  presidence — charged  with  all  the  His  apostles,  it  is  that  they  warned  men  not  to 

fulness,    so   that   in    Him   is   the   ground   of   the  reject  the  Divine  mercy,  and  so  to  incur  irrevo- 

reconciliation  no  less  than  of  the  creation  of  all  cable  exile  from  God's  presence  and  joy.     They 

things  in  heaven  and  earth."     What  can  we  de-  assumed  that  some  men  would  be  guilty  of  this 

sire   more   comprehensive   than   this?     It   is   the  supreme   crime,   and   would  be   doomed   to   this 

theory  and  programme  of  the  world  revealed  to  supreme  woe  "  (Dale).     There  is  nothing  in  this 

God's  holy  apostles  and  prophets.  text  to  warrant  any   man   in   presuming  on   the 

The  "  gathering  into  one  "  of  this  text  includes  mercy  or  the  sovereignty  of  God,  nothing  to  jus- 
the  "  reconciliation  "  of  Colossians  i.  20,  and  tify  us  in  supposing  that,  deliberately  refusing 
more.  It  signifies,  beside  the  removal  of  the  to  be  reconciled  to  God  in  Christ,  we  shall  yet 
enmities  which  are  the  effect  of  sin  (ii.  14-16),  be  reconciled  in  the  end  despite  ourselves, 
the  subjection  of  all  powers  in  heaven  and  earth  St.  Paul  assures  us  that  God  and  the  world 
to  the  rule  of  Christ  (vv.  21,  22),  the  enlighten-  will  be  reunited,  and  that  peace  will  reign 
ment  of  the  angelic  magnates  as  to  God's  deal-  through  all  realms  and  orders  of  existence, 
ings  with  men  (iii.  9,  10), — in  fine,  the  rectifica-  He  does  not,  and  he  could  not,  say  that  none 
tion  and  adjustment  of  the  several  parts  of  the  will  exclude  themselves  from  the  eternal  king- 
great  whole  of  things,  bringing  them  into  full  dom.  Making  men  free,  God  has  made  it  pos- 
accord  with  each  other  and  with  their  Creator's  sible  for  them  to  contradict  Him,  so  long  as 
will.  What  St.  Paul  looks  forward  to  is,  in  they  have  any  being.  The  apostle's  words  have 
a  word,  the  organisation  of  the  universe  upon  their  note  of  warning,  along  with  their  boundless 
a  Christian  basis.  This  reconstitution  of  things  promise.  There  is  no  place  in  the  future  order 
is  provided  for  and  is  being  effected  "  in  the  of  things  for  aught  that  is  out  of  Christ.  There 
Christ."  He  is  the  rallying  point  of  the  forces  is  no  standing-ground  anywhere  for  the  unclean 
of  peace  and  blessing.  The  organic  principle,  and  the  unjust,  for  the  irreconcilable  rebel 
the  organising  Head,  the  creative  nucleus  of  the  against  God.  "  The  Son  of  man  shall  send  forth 
new  creation  is  there.  The  potent  germ  of  life  His  angels,  and  they  shall  gather  out  of  His 
eternal  has  been  introduced  into  the  world's  kingdom  all  things  that  offend  and  them  that 
chaos;  and  its  victory  over  the  elements  of  dis-  do  iniquity." 
order  and  death  is  assured. 

Observe  that  the  apostle  says  "  in  the  Christ." 

He   is   not   speaking   of   Christ   in   the   abstract,  CHAPTER   IV. 
considered  in  His  own  Person  or  as  He  dwells 

in  heaven,   but  in  His  relations  to  men  and  to  THE  FINAL  REDEMPTION. 
time.     The  Christ  manifest  in  Jesus  (iv.  20,  21), 

the   Christ  of  prophets  and  apostles,   the   Mes-  Ephesians  i.  12-14. 
siah   of   the   ages,   the    Husband   of   the    Church 

(v.  23),  is  the  author  and  finisher  of  this  grand  When    the    apostle    reaches    the    "heritage" 

restoration.  conferred  upon  us  in  Christ   (ver.   11),  he  is  on 

Christ's  work  is  essentially  a  work  of  "  restora-  the  boundary  between  the  present  and  the  future, 
tion."  We  must  insist,  with  Meyer,  upon  the  Into  that  future  he  now  presses  forward,  gather- 
significance  of  the  Greek  preposition  in  Paul's  ing  from  it  his  crowning  tribute  "  to  the  praise 
compound  verb  (ana-,  equal  to  re-  in  "  restore  "  of  God's  glory."  We  shall  find,  however,  that 
or  "resume").  The  Christ  is  not  simply  the  this  heritage  assumes  a  twofold  character,  as 
climax  of  the  past — the  Son  of  man  and  the  re-  did  the  conception  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
capitulation  of  humanity,  as  man  is  of  the  crea-  Lord  in  the  Old  Testament.  If  the  saints  have 
tures  below  him,  summing  up  human  develop-  their  heritage  in  Christ,  partly  possessed  and 
ment  and  lifting  it  to  a  higher  stage — though  partly  to  be  possessed,  God  has  likewise,  and 
He  is  all  that.  Christ  "  rehabilitates  "  man  and  antecedently,  His  inheritance  in  them,  of  which 
the  world.  He  re-asserts  the  original  ground  He  too  has  still  to  take  full  possession, 
of  our  being,  as  that  exists  in  God.  He  carries  Opening  upon  this  final  prospect,  St.  Paul 
us  and  the  world  forward  out  of  sin  and  death,  touches  on  a  subject  of  supreme  interest  to  him- 
by  carrying  us  back  to  God's  ideal.  The  new  self  and  that  could  not  fail  to  find  a  place  in  his 
world  is  the  old  world  repaired,  and  in  its  rep-  great  Act  of  Praise — viz.,  the  admission  of  the 
aration  infinitely  enhanced — rich  in  the  memories  Gentiles  to  the  spiritual  property  of  Israel.  The 
of  redemption,  in  the  fruit  of  penitence  and  the  thought  of  the  heirship  of  believers  and  of  God's 
2-Vol.  VI. 
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previous  counsel  respecting  it  (ver.  n),  brought 
before  his  mind  the  distinction  between  Jew 
and  Gentile  and  the  part  assigned  to  each  in 
the  Divine  plan.  Hence  he  varies  the  general 
refrain  in  verse  12  by  saying  significantly,  "  that 
we  might  be  to  the  praise  of  His  glory."  This 
emphatic  we  is  explained  in  the  opening  phrase 
of  the  last  strophe:  "  that  have  beforehand  fixed 
our  hope  on  the  Christ," — the  heirs  of  Israel's 
hope  in  "  Him  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law  and 
the  prophets  did  write."  With  this  "  we  "  of 
Paul's  Jewish  consciousness  the  "  ye  also "  of 
verse  13  is  set  in  contrast  by  his  vocation  as 
.Gentile  apostle.  This  second  pronoun,  by  one  of 
Paul's  abrupt  turns  of  thought,  is  deprived  of  its 
predicating  verb;  but  that  is  given  already  by  the 
"  hoped  "  of  the  last  clause.  "  The  Messianic 
hope,  Israel's  ancient  heirloom,  in  its  fulfilment 
is  yours  as  much  as  ours." 

This  hope  of  Israel  pointed  Israelite  and  Gen- 
tile believer  alike  to  the  completion  of  the  Mes- 
sianic era,  when  the  mystery  of  God  should  be 
finished  and  His  universe  redeemed  from  the 
bondage  of  corruption  (vv.  10,  14).  By  the  "one 
hope  "  of  the  Christian  calling  the  Church  is 
now  made  one.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
apostle  in  chapter  ii.  12  describes  the  condition 
in  which  the  gospel  found  his  Gentile  readers 
as  that  of  men  cut  off  from  Christ,  strangers  to 
the  covenant  of  promise, — in  a  word,  "  having 
no  hope  "  ;  while  he  and  his  Jewish  fellow  be- 
lievers held  the  priority  that  belonged  to  those 
whose  are  the  promises.  The  apostle  stands  pre- 
cisely at  the  juncture  where  the  wild  shoot  of 
nature  is  grafted  into  the  good  olive  tree.  A 
generation  later  no  one  would  have  thought  of 
writing  of  "  the  Christ  in  whom  you  (Gentiles) 
also  have  found  hope  "  ;  for  then  Christ  was  the 
established  possession  of  the  Gentile  Church. 

To  these  Christless  heathen  Christ  and  His 
hope  came,  when  they  "  heard  the  word  of  truth, 
the  gospel  of  their  salvation."  A  great  light  had 
sprung  up  for  them  that  sat  in  darkness;  the 
good  tidings  of  salvation  came  to  the  lost  and 
despairing.  To  the  Gentiles  St.  Paul  declared, 
addressing  the  obstinate  Jews  of  Rome,  "  this 
salvation  of  God  was  sent:  they  indeed  will  hear 
it"  (Acts  xxviii.  28).  Such  was  his  experience 
in  Ephesus  and  all  the  Gentile  cities.  There 
were  hearing  ears  and  open  hearts,  souls  longing 
for  the  word  of  truth  and  the  message  of  hope. 
The  trespass  of  Israel  had  become  the  riches  of 
the  world.  For  this  on  his  readers'  behalf  he 
gives  joyful  thanks, — that  his  message  proved  to 
be  "  the  gospel  of  your  salvation." 

Salvation,  as  St.  Paul  understands  it,  includes 
our  uttermost  deliverance,  the  end  of  death  itself 
(1  Cor.  xv.  26).  He  renders  praise  to  God  for 
that  he  has  sealed  Gentile  equally  with  Jewish 
believers  with  the  stamp  of  His  Spirit,  which 
makes  them  His  property  and  gives  assurance  of 
absolute  redemption. 

There  are  three  things  to  be  considered  in  this 
statement:  the  seal  itself,  the  conditions  upon 
which,  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  affixed. 

I.  A  seal  is  a  token  of  proprietorship  put  by 
the  owner  upon  his  property;  or  it  is  the  authen- 
tication of  some  statement  or  engagement,  the 
official  stamp  that  gives  it  validity;  or  it  is  the 
pledge  of  inviolability  guarding  a  treasure  from 
profane  or  injurious  hands.  There  are  the  pro- 
tecting seal,  the  ratifying  seal,  and  the  proprietary 
seal.     The   same  seal   may  serve  each  or  all  of 


these  purposes.  Here  the  thought  of  possession 
predominates  (comp.  ver.  4) ;  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  separated  from  the  other  two.  The  witness 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  marks  men  out  as  God's  pur- 
chased right  in  Christ  (1  Cor.  vi.  19,  20).  In  that 
very  fact  it  guards  them  from  evil  and  wrong 
('v-  3o),  while  it  ratifies  their  Divine  sonship 
(Gal.  iv.  6)  and  guarantees  their  personal  share 
in  the  promises  of  God  (2  Cor.  i.  20-22).  It  is 
a  bond  between  God  and  men;  a  sign  at  once  of 
what  we  are  and  shall  be  to  God,  and  of  what 
He  is  and  will  be  to  us.  It  secures,  and  it 
assures.  It  stamps  us  for  God's  possession,  and 
His  kingdom  and  glory  as  our  possession. 

This  seal  is  constituted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
the  promise, — in  contrast  with  the  material  seal, 
"  in  the  flesh  wrought  by  hand,"  which  marked 
the  children  of  the  Old  Covenant  from  Abra- 
ham downwards,  previously  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  (Gal.  iii.  14).  We  bear  it  in  the  in- 
most part  of  our  nature,  where  we  are  nearest  to 
God:  "The  Spirit  witnesseth  to  our  spirit." 
!'  The  Israelites  also  were  sealed,  but  by  circum- 
cision, like  cattle  and  irrational  animals.  We 
were  sealed  by  the  Spirit  as  sons "  (Chrysos- 
tom).  The  stamp  of  God  is  on  the  consciousness 
of  His  children.  "  We  know  that  Christ  abides 
in  us,"  writes  St.  John,  "  from  the  Spirit  which 
He  gave  us  "  (1  John  iii.  24).  Under  this  seal  is 
conveyed  the  sum  of  blessing  comprised  in 
our  salvation.  Jesus  promised  your  "  heavenly 
Father  will  give  His  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  " 
(Luke  xi.  13),  as  if  there  were  nothing  else  to 
ask.  Giving  us  this,  God  gives  everything,  gives 
us  Himself!  In  substance  or  anticipation,  this 
one  bestowment  contains  all  good  things  of 
God. 

The  apostle  writes  "  the  Spirit  of  the  promise, 
the  Holy  [Spirit],"  with  emphasis  on  the  word  of 
quality;  for  the  testifying  power  of  the  seal 
lies  in  its  character.  "  Beloved,  believe  not  every 
spirit;  but  try  the  spirits,  whether  they  are  of 
God"  (1  John  iv.  1).  There  are  false  prophets, 
deceiving  and  deceived;  there  are  promptings 
from  "  the  spirit  that  works  in  the  sons  of  dis- 
obedience," diabolical  inspirations,  so  plausible 
and  astonishing  that  they  may  deceive  the  very 
elect.  It  is  a  most  perilous  error  to  identify  the 
supernatural  with  the  Divine,  to  suppose  mere 
miracles  and  communications  from  the  invisible 
sphere  a  sign  of  the  working  of  God.  Antichrist 
can  mimic  Christ  by  his  "  lying  wonders  and  de- 
ceit of  unrighteousness "  (2  Thess.  ii.  8-12). 
Jesus  never  appealed  to  the  power  of  His  works 
in  proof  of  His  mission,  apart  from  their  ethical 
quality.  God's  Spirit  works  after  His  kind,  and 
makes  ours  a  holy  spirit.  There  is  an  objective 
and  subjective  witness — the  obverse  and  reverse 
of  the  medal  (2  Tim.  ii.  19).  To  be  sealed  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  is,  in  St.  Paul's  dialect,  the  same 
thing  as  to  be  sanctified;  only,  the  phrase  of  this 
text  brings  out  graphically  the  promissory  as- 
pect of  sanctification,  its  bearing  on  our  final  re- 
demption. 

When  the  sealing  Spirit  is  called  the  Spirit  of 
promise,  does  the  expression  look  backward  or 
forward?  Is  the  apostle  thinking  of  the  past 
promise  now  fulfilled,  or  of  some  promise  still 
to  be  fulfilled?  The  former,  undoubtedly,  is 
true.  The  promise  (the  article  is  significant)  is, 
in  the  words  of  Christ,  "  the  promise  of  the 
Father."  On  the  day  of  Pentecost  St.  Peter 
pointed  to  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as 
God's  seal  upon  the  Messiahship   of  Jesus,   ful- 
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filling  what  was  promised  to  Israel  for  the  last 
days.  When  this  miraculous  effusion  was  re- 
peated in  the  household  of  Cornelius,  the  Jew- 
ish apostle  saw  its  immense  significance.  He 
asked,  "  Can  any  one  forbid  water  that  these 
should  be  baptised,  who  have  received  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  well  as  we?  "  (Acts  x.  47).  This  was  the 
predicted  criterion  of  the  Messianic  times.  Now 
it  was  given,  and  with  an  abundance  beyond 
hope, — poured  out,  in  the  full  sense  of  Joel's 
words,  upon  all  flesh. 

Now,  if  God  has  done  so  much — for  this  is  the 
implied  argument  of  verses  13,  14 — He  will  surely 
accomplish  the  rest.  The  attainment  of  past 
hope  is  the  warrant  of  present  hope.  He  who 
gives  us  his  own  Spirit,  will  give  us  the  fulness 
of  eternal  life.  The  earnest  implies  the  sum. 
In  the  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  there  is  for 
the  Christian  man  the  power  of  an  endless  life, 
a  spring  of  courage  and  patience  that  can  never 
fail. 

II.  But  there  are  very  definite  conditions,  upon 
which  this  assurance  depends.  "  When  you 
heard  the  word  of  truth,  the  gospel  of  your  sal- 
vation " — there  is  the  outward  condition:  "  when 
you  believed " — there  is  the  inward  and  sub- 
jective qualification  for  the  affixing  of  the  seal 
of  God  to  the  heart. 

How  characteristic  is  this  antithesis  of  hearing 
and  faith!  St.  Paul  delights  to  ring  the  changes 
upon  these  terms.  The  gospel  he  carried  about 
with  him  was  a  message  from  God  to  men,  the 
good  news  about  Jesus  Christ.  It  needs,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  be  effectively  uttered,  proclaimed 
so  as  to  be  heard  with  the  understanding;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  trustfully  received 
and  obeyed.  Then  the  due  result  follows.  There 
is  salvation — conscious,  full. 

If  they  are  to  believe  unto  salvation,  men  must 
be  made  to  hear  the  word  of  truth.  Unless  the 
good  news  reaches  their  ears  and  their  heart, 
it  is  no  good  news  to  them.  "  How  shall  they 
believe  in  Him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard? 
how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher?  "  (Rom. 
x.  14).  The  light  may  be  true,  and  the  eyes  clear 
and  open;  but  there  is  no  vision  till  both  meet, 
till  the  illuminating  ray  falls  on  the  sensitive 
spot  and  touches  the  responsive  nerve.  How 
many  sit  in  darkness,  groping  and  wearying  for 
the  light,  ready  for  the  message  if  there  were 
any  to  speak  it  to  them!  Great  would  Paul's 
guilt  have  been,  if  when  Christ  called  him  to 
preach  to  the  heathen,  he  had  refused  to  go, 
if  he  had  withheld  the  gospel  of  salvation  from 
the  multitudes  waiting  to  receive  it  at  his  lips. 
Great  also  are  our  fault  and  blame,  and  heavy  the 
reproach  against  the  Church  to-day,  when  with 
means  in  her  hand  to  make  Christ  known  to 
almost  the  whole  world,  she  leaves  vast  numbers 
of  men  within  her  reach  in  ignorance  of  His 
message.  She  is  not  the  proprietor  of  the  Chris- 
tian truth:  it  is  God's  Gospel;  and  she  holds  it 
as  God's  trustee  for  mankind, — that  through  her 
"  the  message  might  be  fully  preached,  and  that 
all  the  nations  might  hear "  (2  Tim.  iv.  17). 
She  has  St.  Paul's  programme  in  hand  still  to 
complete,  and  loiters  over  it. 

The  nature  of  the  message  constitutes  our 
duty  to  proclaim  it.  It  is  "  the  word  of  truth." 
If  there  be  any  doubt  upon  this,  if  our  certainty 
of  the  Christian  truth  is  shaken  and  we  can  no 
longer  announce  it  with  full  conviction,  our  zeal 
for  its  propagation  naturally  declines.  Scepti- 
cism chills  and  kills  missionary  fervour,   as  the 


breath  of  the  frost  the  young  growth  of  spring. 
At  home  and  amongst  our  own  people  evangel- 
istic agencies  are  supported  by  many  who  have 
no  very  decided  personal  faith,  from  secondary 
motives, — with  a  view  to  their  social  and  re- 
formatory benefits,  out  of  philanthropic  feeling 
and  love  to  "  the  brother  whom  we  have  seen." 
The  foreign  missions  of  the  Church,  like  the 
work  of  the  Gentile  apostle,  gauge  her  real  esti- 
mate of  the  gospel  she  believes  and  the  Master 
she  serves. 

But  if  we  have  no  sure  word  of  prophecy  to 
speak,  we  had  better  be  silent.  Men  are  not 
saved  by  illusion  or  speculation.  Christianity 
did  not  begin  by  offering  to  mankind  a  legend 
for  a  gospel,  or  win  the  ear  of  the  world  for  a 
beautiful  romance.  When  the  apostles  preached 
Jesus  and  the  resurrection,  they  declared  what 
they  knew.  To  have  spoken  otherwise,  to  have 
uttered  cunningly  devised  fables,  or  pious  fan- 
tasies or  conjectures  of  their  own,  would  have 
been,  in  their  view,  to  bear  false  witness  against 
God.  Before  the  hostile  scrutiny  of  their  fellow- 
men,  and  in  prospect  of  the  awful  judgment  of 
God,  they  testified  the  facts  about  Jesus  Christ, 
the  things  that  they  had  "  heard,  and  seen  with 
their  eyes,  and  which  their  hands  had  handled 
concerning  the  word  of  life."  They  were  as  sure 
of  these  things  as  of  their  own  being.  Standing 
upon  this  ground  and  with  this  weapon  of  truth 
alone  in  their  hands,  they  denounced  "  the  wiles 
of  error  "  and  the  "  craftiness  of  men  who  lie  in 
wait  to  deceive  "  (iv.  14). 

And  they  could  always  speak  of  this  word  of 
truth,  addressing  whatsoever  circle  of  hearers  or 
of  readers,  as  "  the  good  news  of  your  salvation." 
The  pronoun,  as  we  have  seen,  is  emphatic.  The 
glory  of  Paul's  apostolic  mission  was  its  uni- 
versalism.  His  message  was  to  every  man  he 
met.  His  latest  writings  glow  with  delight  in 
the  world-wide  destination  of  his  gospel.  It  was 
his  consolation  that  the  Gentiles  in  multitudes 
received  the  Divine  message  to  which  his  coun- 
trymen closed  their  ears.  And  he  rejoiced  in 
this  the  more,  because  he  foresaw  that  ultimately 
the  gospel  would  return  to  its  native  home,  and 
at  last  amid  "  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  all 
Israel  would  be  saved"  (Rom.  xi.  13-32).  At 
present  Israel  was  not  prepared  to  seek,  while 
the  Gentiles  were  seeking  righteousness  by  the 
way  of  faith  (Rom.  ix.  30-33). 

For  it  is  upon  this  question  of  "  faith  "  that  the 
whole  issue  turns.  Hearing  is  much,  when  one 
hears  the  word  of  truth  and  news  of  salvation. 
But  faith  is  the  point  at  which  salvation  becomes 
ours — no  longer  a  possibility,  an  opportunity, 
but  a  fact:  "in  whom  indeed,  when  you  believed, 
you  were  sealed  with  the  Holy  Spirit."  So  char- 
acteristic is  this  act  of  the  new  life  to  which  it 
admits,  that  St.  Paul  is  in  '.he  habit  of  calling: 
Christians,  without  further  qualification,  simply 
"  believers  "  ("  those  who  believe,"  or  "  who  be- 
lieved ").  Faith  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
are  associated  in  his  thoughts,  as  closely  as  Faith 
and  Justification.  "  Did  you  receive  the  Holy 
Spirit  when  you  believed?"  was  the  question  he 
put  to  the  Baptist's  disciples  whom  he  found  at 
Ephesus  on  first  arriving  there  (Acts  xix.  2).  This 
was  the  test  of  the  adequacy  of  their  faith.  He 
reminds  the  Galatians  that  they  "  received  the 
Spirit  from  the  hearing  of  faith,"  and  tells  them 
that  in  this  way  the  blessing  and  the  promise 
of  Abraham  were  theirs  already  (Gal.  iii.  2,  7,  14). 
Faith  in  the  word  of  Christ  admits  the  Spirit  of 
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Christ,  who  is  in  the  word  waiting  to  enter.  Faith 
is  the  trustful  surrender  and  expectancy  of  the 
soul  towards  God;  it  sets  the  heart's  door  open 
for  Christ's  incoming  through  the  Spirit.  This 
was  the  order  of  things  from  the  beginning  of 
the  new  dispensation.  "  God  gave  to  them," 
says  St.  Peter  of  the  first  baptised  Gentiles,  "  the 
like  gift  as  he  did  also  unto  us,  when  we 
believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  Holy 
Ghost  fell  on  them,  as  on  us  at  the  beginning  " 
(Acts  xi.  15-18).  Upon  our  faith  in  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Holy  Spirit  enters  the  soul  and  announces 
Himself  by  His  message  of  adoption,  crying  in 
us  to  God,  "Abba,  Father"   (Gal.  iv.  6,  7). 

In  the  chamber  of  our  spirit,  while  we  abide 
in  faith,  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  the  Son 
dwells  with  us,  witnessing  to  us  of  the  love 
of  God  and  leading  us  into  all  truth  and  duty  and 
divine  joy,  instilling  a  deep  and  restful  peace, 
breathing  an  energy  that  is  fire  and  fountain 
of  life  within  the  breast,  which  pours  out  itself 
in  prayer  and  labour  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  no  mere  gift  to  receive,  or 
comfort  to  enjoy;  He  is  an  almighty  Force  in 
the  believing  soul  and  the  faithful  Church. 

III.  The  end  for  which  the  seal  of  God  was 
affixed  to  Paul's  Gentile  readers,  along  with 
their  Jewish  brethren  in  Christ,  appears  in  the 
last  verse,  with  which  the  Act  of  praise  termi- 
nates: "sealed,"  he  says,  "with  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  is  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance,  until  the 
redemption  of  the  possession." 

The  last  of  these  words  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  Old  Testament  phrase  rendered  in  Exodus 
xix.  5,  and  elsewhere,  "  a  peculiar  treasure  unto 
me  "  ;  in  Deuteronomy  vii.  6,  etc.,  "  a  peculiar 
people  "  (i.  e.,  people  of  possession).  The  same 
Greek  term  is  employed  by  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lators in  Malachi  iii.  17,  where  our  Revisers 
have  substituted  "a  peculiar  treasure  "  for  the 
familiar,  but  misleading  "jewels"  of  the  older 
Version.  St.  Peter  in  his  first  epistle  (ii.  9,  10) 
transfers  the  title  from  the  Jewish  people  to 
the  new  Israel  of  God,  who  are  "  an  elect  race, 
a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  people  for 
God's  own  possession."  In  that  passage,  as  in 
this,  the  Revisers  have  inserted  the  word  God's 
in  order  to  signify  whose  possession  the  term 
signifies  in  Biblical  use.  In  the  other  places 
in  the  New  Testament  where  the  same  Greek 
noun  occurs,*  it  retains  its  primary  active  force, 
and  denotes  "  obtaining  of  the  glory,"  etc.,  "  sav- 
ing of  the  soul."  The  word  signifies  not  the 
possessing  so  much  as  the  "  acquiring  "  or  "  se- 
curing "  of  its  object.  The  Latin  Vulgate  suit- 
ably renders  this  phrase,  in  redemptionem  acquisi- 
tions,— "  till  the  redemption  of  the  acquisition." 

God  has  "  redeemed  unto  Himself  a  people  "  ; 
He  has  "  bought  us  with  a  price."  His  rights 
in  us  are  both  natural  and  "  acquired  "  ;  they  are 
redemptional  rights,  the  recovered  rights  of  the 
infinite  love  which  in  Jesus  Christ  saved  man- 
kind by  extreme  sacrifice  from  the  doom  of 
death  eternal.  This  redemption  "  we  have,  in 
the  remission  of  our  trespasses  "  (ver.  7).  But 
this  is  only  the  beginning.  Those  whose  sin 
is  cancelled  and  on  whom  God  now  looks  with 
favour  in  Christ,  are  thereby  redeemed  and 
saved  (ii.  5,  8).  They  are  within  the  kingdom 
of  grace;  they  have  passed  out  of  death  into 
life.  They  have  but  to  persist  in  the  grace  into 
which  they  have  entered,  and  all  will  be  well. 
"  Now,"  says  the  apostle  to  the  Romans,  "  you 
*  1  Thess.  v.  9 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  14  ;  Heb.  x.  39. 


are  made  free  from  sin  and  made  servants  to 
God;  you  have  your  fruit  unto  holiness,  and  the 
end  eternal  life." 

Our  salvation  is  come;  but,  after  all,  it  is 
still  to  come.  We  find  the  apostle  using  the 
words  "  save  "  and  "  redeem  "  in  this  twofold 
sense,  applying  them  both  to  the  commence- 
ment and  the  consummation  of  the  new  life. 
The  last  act,  in  Romans  viii.  23,  he  calls  "  the 
redemption  of  the  body."  This  will  reinstate 
the  man  in  the  integrity  of  his  twofold  being 
as  a  son  of  God.  Hence  our  bodily  redemption 
is  there  called  an  "  adoption."  For  as  Jesus 
Christ  by  His  resurrection  was  marked  out  (or 
instated)  as  Son  of  God  in  power "  (Rom.  i. 
4),  not  otherwise  will  it  be  with  His  many 
brethren.  Their  reappearance  in  the  new  "  body 
of  glory"  will  be  a  "revelation"  to  the  uni- 
verse "  of  the  sons  of  God." 

But  this  last  redemption — or  rather  this  last 
act  of  the  one  redemption — like  the  first,  is 
through  the  blood  of  the  cross.  Christ  has 
borne  for  us  in  His  death  the  entire  penalty  of 
sin;  the  remission  of  that  penalty  comes  to  us 
in  two  distinct  stages.  The  shadow  of  death 
is  lifted  off  from  our  spirits  now,  in  the  moment 
of  forgiveness.  But  for  reasons  of  discipline  it 
remains  resting  upon  our  bodily  frame.  Death 
is  a  usurper  and  trespasser  in  the  bounds  of 
God's  heritage.  Virtually  and  in  principle,  he 
is  abolished;  but  not. in  effect.  "I  will  ransom 
them  from  the  power  of  the  grave,"  the  Lord 
said  of  His  Israel,  with  a  meaning  deeper  than 
His  prophet  knew.  When  that  is  done,  then 
God  will  have  redeemed,  in  point  of  fact,  those 
possessions  in  humanity  which  He  so  much 
prizes,  that  for  their  recovery  He  spared  not 
His  Son. 

So  long  as  mortality  afflicts  us,  God  cannot 
be  satisfied  on  our  account.  His  children  are 
suffering  and  tortured;  His  people  mourn  under 
the  oppression  of  the  enemy.  They  sigh,  and 
creation  with  them,  under  the  burdensome  and 
infirm  tabernacle  of  the  flesh,  this  body  of  our 
humiliation  for  which  the  hungry  grave  clamours. 
God's  new  estate  in  us  is  still  encumbered  with 
the  liabilities  in  which  the  sin  of  the  race  in- 
volved us,  with  the  "  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to." 
But  this  mortgage — that  we  call,  with  a  touching 
euphemism,  "  the  debt  of  nature  " — will  at  last 
be  discharged.  Soon  shall  we  be  free  for  ever 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.  "  And  the  ran- 
somed of  the  Lord  shall  return  and  come  with 
singing  to  Zion,  and  everlasting  joy  shall  be 
upon  their  heads:  they  shall  obtain  gladness  and 
joy,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away." 

To  God.  as  He  looks  down  upon  men,  the 
seal  of  His  Spirit  upon  their  hearts  anticipates 
this  full  emancipation.  He  sees  already  in  the 
redeemed  spirit  of  His  children  what  will  be 
manifest  in  their  glorious  heavenly  form.  The 
same  token  is  to  ourselves  as  believing  men  the 
"  earnest  of  our  inheritance."  Note  that  at  this 
point  the  apostle  drops  the  "  you  "  by  which  he 
has  for  several  sentences  distinguished  between 
Jewish  and  Gentile  brethren.  He  identifies  them 
with  himself  and  speaks  of  "  our  inheritance." 
This  sudden  resumption  of  the  first  person, 
the  self-assertion  of  the  filial  consciousness  in 
the  writer  breaking  through  the  grammatical 
order,  is  a  fine  trait  of  the  Pauline  manner. 

Arrhabon,  the  "  earnest,"  ("  fastening-penny"), 
is  a  Phoenician  word  of  the  market,  which  passed 
into  Greek  and  Latin, — a  monument  of  the  dar- 
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ing  pioneers  of  Mediterranean  commerce.  It 
denotes  the  part  of  the  price  given  by  a  pur- 
chaser in  making  a  bargain,  or  of  the  wages 
given  by  the  hirer  concluding  a  contract  of  ser- 
vice, by  way  of  assurance  that  the  stipulated 
sum  will  be  forthcoming.  Such  pledge  of  future 
payment  is  at  the  same  time  a  bond  between 
those  concerned,  engaging  each  to  his  part  in  the 
transaction. 

The  earnest  is  the  seal,  and  something  more. 
It  is  an  instalment,  a  "  token  in  kind,"  a  fore- 
taste of  the  feast  to  come.  In  the  parallel  pas- 
sage, Romans  viii.  23,  the  same  earnest  is  called 
"  the  firstfruit  of  the  Spirit."  What  the  earliest 
sheaf  is  to  the  harvest,  that  the  entrance  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  into  a  human  soul  is  to  the  glory 
of  its  ultimate  salvation.  The  sanctity,  the  joy, 
the  sense  of  recovered  life  is  the  same  in  kind 
then  and  now,  differing  only  in  degree  and  ex- 
pression. 

Of  the  "  earnest  of  the  Spirit  "  St.  Paul  has 
spoken  twice  already,  in  2  Corinthians  i.  22  and  v. 
5,  where  he  cites  this  inner  witness  to  assure  us, 
in  the  first  instance,  that  God  will  fulfil  to  us 
His  promises,  "  how  many  soever  they  be  "  ; 
and  in  the  second,  that  our  mortal  nature  shall 
be  "  swallowed  up  of  life  " — assimilated  to  the 
living  spirit  to  which  it  belongs — and  that  "  God 
has  wrought  us  for  this  very  thing."  These  ear- 
lier sayings  explain  the  apostle's  meaning  here. 
God  has  made  us  His  sons,  in  accordance  with 
His  purpose  formed  in  the  depths  of  eternity 
(ver.  5).  As  sons,  we  are  His  heirs  in  fellow- 
ship with  Christ,  and  already  have  received  rich 
blessings  out  of  this  heritage  (ver.  11).  But 
the  richest  part  of  it,  including  that  which  con- 
cerns the  bodily  form  of  our  life,  is  still  unre- 
deemed, notwithstanding  that  the  price  of  its  re- 
demption is  paid. 

For  this  we  wait  till  the  time  appointed  of 
the  Father, — the  time  when  He  will  reclaim  His 
heritage  in  us,  and  give  us  full  possession  of 
our  heritage  in  Christ.  We  do  not  wait,  as 
did  the  saints  of  former  ages,  ignorant  of  the 
Father's  purpose  for  our  future  lot.  "  Life  and 
immortality  are  brought  to  light  through  the 
gospel."  We  see  beyond  the  chasm  of  death. 
We  enjoy  in  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
the  foretaste  of  an  eternal  and  glorious  life  for 
all  the  children  of  God — nay,  the  pledge  that 
the  reign  of  evil  and  death  shall  end  througout 
the  universe. 

With  this  hope  swelling  their  hearts,  the  apos- 
tle's readers  once  more  triumphantly  join  in  the 
refrain:  "To  the  praise  of  His  glory." 
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"  Because  of  this  "  :  because  you  have  heard 
the  glad  tidings,  and  believing  it  have  been 
sealed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  (vv.  13,  14).  "  I 
too  "  :  I  your  apostle,  with  so  great  an  interest 
in  your  salvation,  in  return  give  thanks  for  you. 
Thus  St.  Paul,  having  extolled  to  the  uttermost 
God's  counsel  of  redemption  unfolded  through 
the  ages,  claims  to  offer  special  thanksgiving 
for  the  faith  of  those  who  belong  to  his  Gentile 
province  and  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  fruit 
of  his  own  ministry  (iii.  1-13). 


The  intermediate  clause  of  verse  15,  describ- 
ing the  readers'  faith,  is  obscure.  This  form  of 
expression  occurs  nowhere  else  in  St.  Paul;  but 
the  construction  is  used  by  St.  Luke, — e.  g.,  in 
Acts  xxi.  21:  "All  the  Jews  which  are  among 
the  Gentiles,"  where  it  implies  diffusion  over  a 
wide  area.  This  being  a  circular  letter,  addressed 
to  a  number  of  Churches  scattered  through  the 
province  of  Asia,  of  whose  faith  in  many  cases 
St.  Paul  knew  only  by  report,  we  can  under- 
stand how  he  writes:  "  having  heard  of  the  faith 
that  is  (spread)  amongst  you." — "  The  love," 
completing  "  faith  "  in  the  ordinary  text  (as  in 
Col.  i.  4),  is  relegated  by  the  Revisers  to  the 
margin,  upon  evidence  that  seems  conclusive. 
The  commentators,  however,  feel  so  strongly 
the  harshness  of  this  ellipsis  that,  in  spite  of  the 
ancient  witnesses,  they  read,  almost  with  one 
consent,  "  your  love  toward  all  the  saints."  The 
variation  of  the  former  clause  prepares  us,  how- 
ever, for  something  peculiar  in  this.  In  verse 
13  we  found  St.  Paul's  thought  fixed  on  the 
decisive  fact  of  his  readers'  "  faith."  On  this 
he  still  dwells  lingeringly.  The  grammatical  link 
needed  between  "  faith  "  and  "  unto  all  the 
saints  "  is  supplied  in  the  Revised  Version  by 
"  ye  show,"  after  the  analogy  of  Philemon  5. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  supplied  as  grammatically, 
and  in  a  sense  better  suiting  the  situation,  by 
"  is  come."  Then  the  co-ordinate  prepositional 
phrases  qualifying  "  faith "  have  both  alike  a 
local  reference,  and  we  paraphrase  the  clause 
thus:  "since  I  heard  of  the  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  which  is  spread  amongst  you,  and  whose 
report  has  reached  all  the  saints." 

We  are  reminded  of  the  thanksgiving  for  the 
Roman  Church,  "  that  your  faith  is  proclaimed 
throughout  the  whole  world."  The  success  of 
the  gospel  in  Asia  gave  encouragement  to  be- 
lievers in  Christ  everywhere.  St.  Paul  loves  in 
this  way  to  link  Church  to  Church,  to  knit  the 
bonds  of  faith  between  land  and  land:  in  this 
letter  most  of  all;  for  it  is  his  catholic  epistle, 
the  epistle  of  the  Church  oecumenical. 

In  verse  16  we  pass  from  praise  to  prayer. 
God  is  invoked  by  a  double  title  peculiar  to  this 
passage,  as  "  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Father  of  glory."  The  former  expression 
is  in  no  way  difficult.  The  apostle  often  speaks, 
as  in  verse  3,  of  "  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ "  :  intending  to  qualify  the 
Divine  Fatherhood  by  another  epithet,  he  writes 
for  once  simply  of  "  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  This  reminds  us  of  the  dependence  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  upon  the  Eternal  Father,  and  accentu- 
ates the  Divine  sovereignty  so  conspicuous  in  the 
foregoing  Act  of  Praise.  Christ's  constant  at- 
titude towards  the  Father  was  that  of  His  cry 
of  anguish  on  the  cross,  "  My  God,  My  God!  " 
Yet  He  never  speaks  to  men  of  our  God.  To 
us  God  is  "  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ," 
as  He  was  to  the  men  of  old  time  "  the  God  of 
Abraham  and  of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob." 

The  key  to  the  designation  "  Father  of  glory  " 
is  in  Romans  vi.  4:  "  Christ  was  raised  from 
the  dead  through  the  glory  of  the  Father."  In 
the  light  of  this  august  manifestation  of  God's 
power  to  save  His  lost  sons  in  Christ,  we  are 
called  to  see  light  (vv.  19,  20).  Its  glory  shines 
already  about  God's  blessed  name  of  Father, 
thrice  glorified  in  the  apostle's  praise  (vv.  3-14)- 
The  title  is  the  counterpart  of  "  the  Father  of 
compassions  "  in  2  Corinthians  i.  3. 

And  now,  what  has  the  apostle  to  ask  of  the 
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Father  of  men  under  these  glorious  appellations? 
He  asks  "  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  in 
the  full-knowledge  of  Him, — the  eyes  of  your 
heart  enlightened,  in  order  that  you  may  know," 
etc.  This  recalls  the  emphasis  with  which  in 
verses  8  and  9  he  set  "  wisdom  and  intelligence  " 
amongst  the  first  blessings  bestowed  by  Divine 
grace  upon  the  Church.  It  was  the  gift  which 
the  Asian  Churches  at  the  present  juncture  most 
needed;  this  is  just  now  the  burden  of  the  apos- 
tle's prayers  for  his  people. 

The  "  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation "  de- 
sired will  proceed  from  the  Holy  Spirit  dwell- 
ing in  these  Gentile  believers  (ver.  13).  But  it 
must  belong  to  their  own  spirit  and  direct  their 
personal  mental  activity,  the  spirit  of  revelation 
becoming  "  the  spirit  of  their  mind  "  (iv.  23). 
When  St.  Paul  asks  for  "  a  spirit  of  wisdom 
and  revelation,"  he  desires  that  his  readers  may 
have  amongst  themselves  a  fountain  of  inspira- 
tion and  share  in  the  prophetic  gifts  diffused 
through  the  Church.  And  "  the  knowledge — 
the  full,  deep  knowledge  of  God  "  is  the  sphere 
"  in  "  which  this  richer  inspiration  and  spiritual 
wisdom  are  exercised  and  nourished.  "  Philos- 
ophy, taking  man  for  its  centre,  says,  Know  thy- 
self: only  the  inspired  word,  which  proceeds 
from  God,  has  been  able  to  say,  Know  God." 

The  connection  of  the  first  clause  of  verse 
18  with  the  last  of  verse  17  is  not  very  clear 
in  St.  Paul's  Greek;  there  is  a  characteristic 
incoherence  of  structure.  The  continuity  of 
thought  is  unmistakable.  He  prays  that  through 
this  inspired  wisdom  his  readers  may  have  their 
reason  enlightened  to  see  the  grandeur  and 
wealth  of  their  religion.  This  is  a  vision  for 
"  the  eyes  of  the  heart."  It  is  disclosed  to  the 
eye  behind  the  eye,  to  the  heart  which  is  the  true 
discerner. 

"  The  seeing  eyes 
See  best  by  the  light  in  the  heart  that  lies." 

Yonder  is  an  ox  grazing  in  the  meadow  on 
a  bright  summer's  day.  Round  him  is  spread 
the  fairest  landscape, — a  broad  stretch  of  herb- 
age embroidered  with  flowers,  the  river  gleam- 
ing in  and  out  amongst  the  distant  trees,  the 
hills  on  both  sides  bounding  the  quiet  valley, 
sunshine  and  shadows  chasing  each  other  as  they 
leap  from  height  to  height.  But  of  all  this 
what  sees  the  grazing  ox?  So  much  lush  pasture 
and  cool  shade  and  clear  water  where  his  feet 
may  plash  when  he  is  done  feeding.  In  the 
same  meadow  there  stands  a  poet  musing,  or 
a  painter  busy  at  his  easel;  and  on  the  soul  of 
that  gifted  man  there  descends,  through  eyes 
outwardly  discerning  no  more  than  those  of  the 
beast  at  his  side,  a  vision  of  wonder  and  beauty 
which  will  make  all  time  richer.  The  eyes  of 
the  man's  heart  are  opened,  and  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  revelation  is  given  him  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  God's  work  in  nature. 

Like  differences  exist  amongst  men  in  regard 
to  the  things  of  religion.  "  So  foolish  was  I 
and  ignorant,"  says  the  Psalmist,  speaking  of  his 
former  dejection  and  unbelief,  "  I  was  as  a  beast 
before  Thee!"  There  shall  be  two  men  sitting 
side  by  side  in  the  same  house  of  prayer,  at 
the  same  gate  of  heaven.  The  one  sees  heaven 
opened;  he  hears  the  eternal  song;  his  spirit 
is  a  temple  filled  with  the  glory  of  God.  The 
other  sees  the  place  and  aspect  of  his  fellow- 
worshippers;  he  hears  the  music  of  organ  and 
choir,  and  the  sound  of  some  preacher's  voice. 


But  as  for  anything  besides,  any  influence  from 
another  world,  it  is  no  more  to  him  at  that 
moment  than  is  the  music  in  the  poet's  soul 
or  the  colours  on  the  painter's  canvas  to  the  ox 
that   eateth   grass. 

It  is  not  the  strangeness  and  distance  of  Di- 
vine things  alone  that  cause  insensibility;  their 
familiarity  has  the  same  effect.  We  know  all 
this  gospel  so  well.  We  have  read  it,  listened 
to  it,  gone  over  its  points  of  doctrine  a  hundred 
times.  It  is  trite  and  easy  to  us  as  a  worn 
glove.  We  discuss  without  a  tremor  of  emotion 
truths  the  first  whisper  and  dim  promise  of  which 
once  lifted  men's  souls  into  ecstasy,  or  cast  them 
down  into  depths  of  shame  and  bewilderment 
so  that  they  forgot  to  eat  their  bread.  The  awe 
of  things  eternal,  the  mystery  of  our  faith,  the 
Spirit  of  glory  and  of  God  rest  on  us  no  longer. 
So  there  come  to  be,  as  one  hears  it  said,  "  gos- 
pel-hardened "  hearers — and  gospel-hardened 
preachers!  The  eyes  see — and  see  not;  the  ears 
hear — and  hear  not;  the  lips  speak  without  feel- 
ing; "  the  heart  is  waxen  fat."  This  is  the  neme- 
sis of  grace  abused.  It  is  the  result  that  fol- 
lows by  an  inevitable  psychological  law,  where 
outward  contact  with  spiritual  truth  is  not  at- 
tended with  an  inward  apprehension  and  re- 
sponse. How  do  we  need  to  pray,  in  handling 
these  dread  themes,  for  a  true  sense  and  savour 
of  Divine  things, — that  there  may  be  given,  and 
ever  given  afresh  to  us  "  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
revelation  in  the  knowledge  of  God." 

Three  things  the  apostle  desires  that  his  read- 
ers may  see  with  the  heart's  enlightened  eyes: 
the  "  hope  to  which  God  calls  them,  the  wealth 
that  He  possesses  in  them,  and  the  power  which 
He  is  prepared  to  exert  upon  them  as  believing 
men." 

I.  What,  then,  is  our  "hope"  in  God?  What 
is  the  ideal  of  our  faith?  For  what  purpose 
has  God  called  us  into  the  fellowship  of  His 
Son?  What  is  our  religion  going  to  do  for  us 
and  to  make  of  us? 

It  will  bring  us  safe  heme  to  heaven.  It 
will  deliver  us  from  the  present  evil  world,  and 
preserve  us  unto  Christ's  heavenly  kingdom. 
God  forbid  that  we  should  make  light  of  "  the 
hope  laid  up  for  us  in  the  heavens,"  or  cast 
it  aside.  It  is  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  both  sure 
and  steadfast.  But  is  it  the  hope  of  our  call- 
ing? Is  this  what  St.  Paul  here  chiefly  sig- 
nifies? We  are  very  sure  that  it  is  not.  But 
it  is  the  one  thing  which  stands  for  the  hope 
of  the  gospel  in  many  minds.  "  We  trust  that 
our  sins  are  forgiven:  we  hope  that  we  shall 
get  to  heaven!"  The  experience  of  how  many 
Christian  believers  begins  and  ends  there.  We 
make  of  our  religion  a  harbour  of  refuge,  a 
soothing  anodyne,  an  escape  from  the  anguish 
of  guilt  and  the  fear  of  death;  not  a  life-voca- 
tion, a  grand  pursuit.  The  definition  we  have 
quoted  may  suffice  for  the  beginning  and  the 
end;  but  we  need  something  to  fill  out  that  for- 
mula, to  give  body  and  substance,  meaning  and 
movement  to  the  life  of  faith. 

Let  the  apostle  tell  us  what  he  regarded,  for 
himself,  as  the  end  of  religion,  what  was  the  ob- 
ject of  his  ambition  and  pursuit.  "  One  thing 
I  do,"  he  writes  to  the  Philippians,  opening  to 
them  all  his  heart, — "  One  thing  I  do.  I  press 
towards  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  my  high  call- 
ing of  God  in  Christ  Jesus."  And  what,  pray, 
was  that  mark? — "  that  I   may  gain   Christ  and 
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be  found  in  Him! — that  I  may  know  Him,  and 
the  power  of  His  resurrection  and  the  fellow- 
ship of  His  sufferings,  being  conformed  to  His 
death,  if  by  any  means  I  may  attain  unto  the 
final  resurrection  from  the  dead."  Yes,  Paul 
hopes  for  heaven;  but  he  hopes  for  something 
else  first,  and  most.  It  is  through  Christ  that 
he  sees  heaven.  To  know  Christ,  to  love  Christ, 
to  serve  Christ,  to  follow  Christ,  to  be  like 
Christ,  to  be  with  Christ  for  ever! — that  is  what 
St.  Paul  lived  for.  Whatever  aim  he  pursues 
or  affection  he  cherishes,  Christ  lies  in  it  and 
reaches  beyond  it.  In  doing  or  in  suffering, 
in  his  intellect  and  his  heart,  in  his  thoughts 
for  himself  or  for  others,  Christ  is  all  things 
to  him  and  in  all.  When  life  is  thus  filled  with 
Christ,  heaven  becomes,  as  one  may  say,  a  mere 
circumstance,  and  death  but  an  incident  upon  the 
way, — in  the  soul's  everlasting  pursuit  of  Christ. 

Behold,  then,  brethren,  the  hope  of  our  calK 
ing.  God  could  not  call  us  to  any  destiny  less 
or  lower  than  this.  It  would  have  been  un- 
worthy of  Him — and  may  we  not  say,  unworthy 
of  ourselves,  if  we  are  in  truth  His  sons?  From 
eternity  the  Father  of  spirits  has  predestined 
you  and  me  to  be  holy  and  without  blemish 
before  Him, — in  a  word,  to  be  conformed  to 
the  image  of  His  Son.  Every  other  hope  is  dross 
compared  to  this. 

II.  Another  vision  for  the  heart's  eyes,  still 
more  amazing  than  that  we  have  seen:  "what 
is,"  Si.  Paul  writes,  "  the  riches  of  the  glory  of 
God's  inheritance  in  the  saints." 

We  saw,  in  considering  the  eleventh  and  four- 
teenth verses,  how  the  apostle,  in  characteristic 
fashion,  plays  upon  the  double  aspect  of  the 
"  inheritance,"  regarding  it  now  as  the  heritage 
of  the  saints  in  God  and  again  as  His  heritage 
in  them.  The  former  side  of  this  relationship 
was  indicated  in  the  "  hope  of  the  Divine  call- 
ing,"— which  we  live  and  strive  for  as  it  is  prom- 
ised us  by  God;  and  the  latter  comes  out,  by 
way  of  contrast,  in  this  second  clause.  Verse 
18  repeats  in  another  way  the  antithesis  of  verse 
14  between  our  inheritance  and  God's  acquisi- 
tion. We  must  understand  that  God  sets  great 
store  by  us  His  human  children,  and  counts 
Himself  rich  in  our  affection  and  our  service. 
How  deeply  it  must  affect  us  to  know  this, 
and  to  see  the  glory  that  in  God's  eyes  belongs 
to  His  possession  in  believing  men. 

What  presumption  is  all  this,  some  one  says. 
How  preposterous  to  imagine  that  the  Maker  of 
the  worlds  interests  Himself  in  atoms  like  our- 
selves,— in  the  ephemera  of  this  insignificant 
planet!  But  moral  magnitudes  are  not  to  be 
measured  by  a  foot-rule.  The  mind  which  can 
traverse  the  immensities  of  space  and  hold  them 
in  its  grasp,  transcends  the  things  it  counts  and 
weighs.  As  it  is  amongst  earthly  powers,  so 
the  law  may  hold  betwixt  sphere  and  sphere  in 
the  system  of  worlds,  in  the  relations  of  bodies 
terrestial  and  celestial  to  each  other,  that  "  God 
has  chosen  the  weak  things  to  put  to  shame 
the  mighty,  and  the  things  that  are  not  to  bring 
to  nought  the  things  that  are."  Through  the 
Church  He  is  "  making  known  to  the  potentates 
in  the  heavenly  places  His  manifold  wisdom" 
(iii.  10).  The  lowly  can  sing  evermore  with 
Mary  in  the  Magnificat:  "He  that  is  mighty 
hath  magnified  me."  If  it  be  true  that  God 
spared  not  His  Son  for  our  salvation  and  has 
sealed  us  with  the  seal  of  His  Spirit,  if  He 
chose   us   before  the   world's   foundation   to   be 


His  saints,  He  must  set  upon  those  saints  an  in- 
finite value.  We  may  despise  ourselves;  but  He 
thinks  great  things  of  us. 

And  is  this,  after  all,  so  hard  to  understand? 
If  the  alternative  were  put  to  some  owner  of 
wide  lands  and  houses  full  of  treasure:  "Now 
you  must  lose  that  fine  estate,  or  see  your  own 
son  lost  and  ruined!  You  must  part  with  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds — or  with  your  best 
friend!  "  there  could  be  no  doubt  in  such  a  case 
what  the  choice  would  be  of  a  man  of  sense 
and  worth,  one  who  sees  with  the  eyes  of  the 
heart.  Shall  we  think  less  nobly  of  God  than 
of  a  right-minded  man  amongst  ourselves? — 
Suppose,  again,  that  one  of  our  great  cities  were 
so  full  of  wealth  that  the  poorest  were  housed 
in  palaces  and  fared  sumptuously  every  day, 
though  its  citizens  were  profligates  and  thieves 
and  cowards!  What  would  its  opulence  and  lux- 
ury be  worth?  Is  it  not  evident  that  "charac- 
ter "  is  the  only  possession  of  intrinsic  value, 
and  that  this  alone  gives  worth  and  weight  to 
other  properties?  "The  saints  that  are  in  the 
earth  and  the  excellent  "  are  earth's  riches. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  of  His  ways,  the  great 
God  who  made  us  cares  comparatively  little 
about  the  upholstery  and  machinery  of  the  uni- 
verse; but  He  cares  immensely  about  men,  about 
the  character  and  destiny  of  men.  There  is 
nothing  in  all  that  physical  science  discloses  for 
God  to  love,  nothing  kindred  to  Himself.  "  Hast 
thou  considered  My  servant  Job?  "  the  Hebrew 
poet  pictnres  Him  saying  before  heaven  and 
hell! — "  Hast  thou  considered  My  servant  Job? 
— a  perfect  man  and  upright:  there  is  none  like 
him  in  the  earth."  How  proud  God  is  of  a 
man  like  that,  in  a  world  like  this.  Who  can 
tell  the  value  that  the  Father  of  glory  sets  upon 
the  tried  fidelity  of  His  humblest  servant  here  on 
earth;  the  intensity  with  which  He  reciprocates 
the  confidence  of  one  timid,  trembling  human 
heart,  or  the  simple  reverence  of  one  little  child 
that  lisps  His  awful  name?  "  He  taketh  pleasure 
in  them  that  fear  Him,  in  those  that  hope  in 
His  mercy!  "  Beneath  His  feet  all  the  worlds 
lie  spread  in  their  starry  splendour,  our  sun  with 
its  train  of  planets  no  more  than  one  glimmer- 
ing spot  of  light  amongst  ten  thousand.  But 
amidst  this  magnificence,  what  is  the  sight  that 
wins  His  tender  fatherly  regard?  "  To  that  man 
will  I  look,  that  is  poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit, 
and  that  trembles  at  My  word."  Thus  saith 
the  High  and  Lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity. 
The  Creator  rejoices  in  His  works  as  at  the 
beginning,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  in  His 
dominion.  But  these  are  not  His  "  inheritance." 
That  is  in  the  love  of  His  children,  in  the  char- 
acter and  number  of  His  saints.  IVe  are  to  be 
the  praise  of  His  glory. 

Let  us  learn,  then,  to  respect  ourselves.  Let 
us  not  take  the  world's  tinsel  for  wealth,  and 
spend  our  time,  like  the  man  in  Bunyan's  dream, 
scraping  with  "  the  muck-rake  "  while  the  crown 
of  life  shines  above  our  head.  The  riches  of 
a  Church — nay,  of  any  human  community — lie 
not  in  its  moneyed  resources,  but  in  the  men 
and  women  that  compose  it,  in  their  godlike 
attributes  of  mind  and  heart,  in  their  knowledge, 
their  zeal,  their  love  to  God  and  man,  in  the 
purity,  the  gentleness,  the  truthfulness  and  cour- 
age and  fidelity  that  are  found  amongst  them. 
These  are  the  qualities  that  give  distinction  to 
human  life,  and  are  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  God 
and  holy  angels.     "  Man  that  is  in  honour,  and 
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understandeth     not,     is     like     the     beasts     that 
perish." 

III.  One  thing  more  we  need  to  understand, 
or  what  we  have  seen  already  will  be  of  little 
practical  avail.  We  may  see  glorious  visions, 
we  may  cherish  high  aspirations;  and  they  may 
prove  to  be  but  the  dreams  of  vanity.  Nay,  it 
is  conceivable  that  God  Himself  might  have 
wealth  invested  in  our  nature,  a  treasure  beyond 
price,  shipwrecked  and  sunk  irrecoverably 
through  our  sin.  What  means  exist  for  realis- 
ing this  inheritance?  what  power  is  there  at 
work  to  recover  these  forfeited  hopes,  and  that 
glory  of  God  of  which  we  have  come  so  miser- 
ably short? 

The  answer  lies  in  the  apostle's  words:  "That 
ye  may  know  what  is  the  exceeding  greatness 
of  His  power  toward  us  that  believe," — a  power 
measured  by  "  the  energy  of  the  might  of  His 
strength  which  He  wrought  in  the  Christ,  when 
He  raised  Him  from  the  dead  and  set  Him  at 
His  right  hand  in  the  heavenly  places."  This 
is  the  power  that  we  have  to  count  upon,  the 
force  that  is  yoked  to  the  world's  salvation  and 
is  at  the  service  of  our  faith.  Its  energy  has 
turned  the  tide  and  reversed  the  stream  of  na- 
ture— in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  and  in  the 
course  of  human  history.  It  has  changed  death 
to  life.  Above  all,  it  certifies  the  forgiveness 
of  sin  and  releases  us  from  its  liabilities;  it  trans- 
forms the  law  of  sin  and  death  into  the  law  of 
the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus. 

We  preachers  hear  it  said  sometimes:  "  You 
live  in  a  speculative  world.  Your  doctrines  are 
ideal  and  visionary, — altogether  too  high  for 
men  as  they  are  and  the  world  as  we  find  it. 
Human  nature  and  experience,  the  coarse  reali- 
ties of  life,  are  all  against  you." 

What  would  our  objectors  have  said  at  the 
grave-side  of  Jesus?  ;'  The  beautiful  dreamer, 
the  sublime  idealist!  He  was  too  good  for  a 
world  such  as  ours.  It  was  sure  to  end  like 
this.  His  ideas  of  life  were  utterly  impracti- 
cable." So  they  would  have  moralised.  "  And 
the  good  prophet  talked — strangest  fanaticism  of 
all — of  rising  again  on  the  third  day!  One  thing 
at  least  we  know,  that  the  dead  are  dead  and 
•gone  from  us.  No,  we  shall  never  see  Jesus 
or  His  like  again.  Purity  cannot  live  in  this 
infected  air.  The  grave  ends  all  hope  for  men." 
But,  despite  human  nature  and  human  experi- 
ence, He  has  risen  again,  He  lives  for  ever! 
That  is  the  apostle's  message  and  testimony  to 
the  world.  For  those  "  who  believe  "  it,  all 
things  are  possible.  A  life  is  within  our  reach 
that  seemed  far  off  as  earth  from  heaven.  You 
may  become  a  perfect  saint. 

From  His  open  grave  Christ  breathed  on  His 
disciples,  and  through  them  on  all  mankind,  the 
Holy  Spirit.  This  is  the  efficient  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity,— the  Spirit  that  raised  Jesus  our  Lord 
from  the  dead.  The  limit  to  its  efficacy  lies  in 
the  defects  of  our  faith,  in  our  failure  to  com- 
prehend what  God  gave  us  in  His  Son.  Is  any- 
thing now  too  hard  for  the  Lord?  Shall  any- 
thing be  called  impossible,  in  the  line  of  God's 
promise  and  man's  spiritual  need?  Can  we  put 
an  arrest  upon  the  working  of  this  mysterious 
force,  upon  the  Spirit  of  the  new  life,  and  say 
to  it:  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther? 

Look  at  Jesus  where  He  was — the  poor,  tor- 
tured, wounded  body,  slain  by  our  sins,  lying  cold 
and  still  in  Joseph's  grave:  then  lift  up  your  eyes 
and   see    Him   where    He   is, — enthroned    in   the 


worship  and  wonder  of  heaven!  Measure  by 
that  distance,  by  the  sweep  and  lift  of  that  al- 
mighty Arm,  the  strength  of  the  forces  engaged 
to  your  salvation,  the  might  of  the  powers  at 
work  through  the  ages  for  the  redemption  of 
humanity. 


THE  DOCTRINE. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

WHAT  GOD  WROUGHT  IN  THE  CHRIST. 

Ephesians  i.  20-23. 

The  division  that  we  make  at  verse  20,  mark- 
ing off  at  this  point  the  commencement  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  epistle,  may  appear  somewhat 
forced.  The  great  doxology  of  the  first  half 
of  the  chapter  is  intensely  theological;  and  the 
prayer  which  follows  it,  like  that  of  the  letter  to 
the  Colossians,  melts  into  doctrine  impercept- 
ibly. The  apostle  teaches  upon  his  knees.  The 
things  he  has  to  tell  his  readers,  and  the  things 
he  has  asked  on  their  behalf  from  God,  are  to 
a  great  extent  the  same.  Still  the  writer's  at- 
titude in  the  second  chapter  is  manifestly  that 
of  teaching;  and  his  doctrine  there  is  so  directly 
based  upon  the  concluding  sentences  of  his 
prayer  that  it  is  necessary,  for  logical  arrange- 
ment, to  place  these  verses  within  the  doctrinal 
section  of  the  epistle. 

The  resurrection  of  Christ  made  men  sensible 
that  a  new  force  of  life  had  come  into  the  world, 
of  incalculable  potency.  This  power  was  in  ex-, 
istence  before.  In  prelusive  ways,  it  has  wrought 
in  the  world  from  its  foundation,  and  since  the 
fall  of  man.  By  the  incarnation  of  the  Son 
of  God  it  took  possession  of  human  flesh;  by 
His  sacrificial  death  is  won  its  decisive  triumph. 
But  the  virtue  of  these  acts  of  Divine  grace 
lay  in  their  hiding  of  power,  in  the  self-abnega- 
tion of  the  Son  of  God  who  emptied  Himself 
and  took  a  servant's  form,  and  became  obedient 
unto  death. 

With  what  a  rebound  did  the  "  energy  of  the 
might  of  God's  strength "  put  forth  itself  in 
Him,  when  once  this  sacrifice  was  accomplished! 
Even  His  disciples  who  had  seen  Jesus  still  the 
tempest  and  feed  the  multitude  from  a  handful 
of  bread  and  call  back  the  spirit  to  its  mortal 
frame,  had  not  dreamed  of  the  might  of  God- 
head latent  in  Him,  until  they  beheld  Him  risen 
from  the  dead.^  He  had  promised  this  in  words; 
but  they  understood  His  words  only  when  they 
saw  the  fact,  when  He  actually  stood  before 
them  "  alive  after  His  passion."  The  scene  of 
Calvary — the  cruel  sufferings  of  their  Master,  His 
helpless  ignominy  and  abandonment  by  God, 
the  malignant  triumph  of  His  enemies — gave  to 
this  revelation  an  effect  beyond  measure  aston- 
ishing and  profound  in  its  impression.  From 
the  stupor  of  grief  and  despair  they  were  raised 
to  a  boundless  hope,  as  Jesus  rose  from  the 
death  of  the  cross  to  glorious  life  and  Godhead. 

Of  the  same  nature  was  the  effect  produced 
by  His  manifestation  to  Paul  himself.  The  Naz- 
arene  prophet  known  to  Saul  by  report  as  an 
attractive  teacher  and  worker  of  miracles,  had 
made  enormous  pretensions,  blasphemous  if  they 
were  not  true.     He  put  Himself  forward  as  the 
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Messiah  and  the  very  Son  of  God!  But  when 
brought  to  the  test,  His  power  utterly  failed. 
God  disowned  and  forsook  Him;  and  He  "was 
crucified  of  weakness."  His  followers  declared, 
indeed,  that  He  had  returned  from  the  grave. 
But  who  could  believe  them,  a  handful  of  Gali- 
lean enthusiasts,  desperately  clinging  to  the  name 
of  their  disgraced  leader!  If  He  has  risen,  why 
does  He  not  show  Hknself  to  others?  Who 
can  accept  a  crucified  Messiah?  The  new  faith 
is  a  madness,  and  an  insult  to  our  common  Ju- 
daism! Such  were  Saul's  former  thoughts  of 
the  Christ.  But  when  his  challenge  was  met  and 
the  Risen  One  confronted  him  in  the  way  to 
Damascus,  when  from  that  Form  of  insufferable 
glory  there  came  a  voice  saying,  "  I  am  Jesus, 
whom  thou  persecutest!  "  it  was  enough.  In- 
stantly the  conviction  penetrated  his  soul,  "  He 
liveth  by  the  power  of  God."  Saul's  previous 
reasonings  against  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  by 
the  same  rigorous  logic  were  now  turned  into 
arguments  for  Him. 

It  is  "  the  Christ,"  let  us  observe,  in  whom  God 
"  wrought  raising  Him  from  the  dead  "  :  the 
Christ  of  Jewish  hope  (verse  12),  the  centre  and 
sum  of  the  Divine  counsel  for  the  world  (verse 
10),  the  Christ  whom  in  that  moment  never  to  be 
forgotten  the  humbled  Saul  recognised  in  the 
crucified  Nazarene. 

The  demonstration  of  the  power  of  Christianity 
Paul  had  found  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  power  which  raised  Him  from  the 
dead  is  the  working  energy  of  our  faith.  Let 
us  see  what  this  mysterious  power  wrought  in 
the  Redeemer  Himself;  and  then  we  will  con- 
sider how  it  bears  upon  us.  There  are  two  steps 
indicated  in  Christ's  exaltation:  He  was  raised 
from  the  death  of  the  cross  to  new  life  amongst  men; 
and  again  from  the  world  of  men  He  was  raised 
to  the  throne  of  God  in  heaven.  In  the  enthrone- 
ment of  Jesus  Christ  at  the  Father's  right  hand, 
verses  22,  23  further  distinguish  two  separate 
acts:  there  was  conferred  on  Him  a  universal 
Lordship;  and  He  was  made  specifically  Head  of 
the  Church,  being  given  to  her  for  her  Lord  and 
Life,  and  he  who  contains  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head. Such  is  the  line  of  thought  marked  out 
for  us. 

I.  God  raised  the  Christ  from  the  dead. 

This  assertion  is  the  corner-stone  of  St.  Paul's 
life  and  doctrine,  and  of  the  existence  of  Chris- 
tendom. Did  the  event  really  take  place?  There 
were  Christians  at  Corinth  who  affirmed,  "  There 
is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead."  And  there  are 
followers  of  Jesus  now  who  with  deep  sadness 
confess,  like  the  author  of  "  Obermann  Once 
more  "  : 

"  Now  He  is  dead !    Far  hence  He  lies 
In  the  lorn  Syrian  town  ; 
And  on  His  grave,  with  shining  eyes, 
The  Syrian  stars  look  down." 

If  we  are  driven  to  this  surrender,  compelled 
to  think  that  it  was  an  apparition,  a  creation  of 
their  own  passionate  longing  and  heated  fancy 
that  the  disciples  saw  and  conversed  with  during 
those  forty  days,  an  apparition  sprung  from  his 
levered  remorse  that  arrested  Saul  on  the  Da- 
mascus road — if  we  no  longer  believe  in  Jesus 
and  the  resurrection,  it  is  in  vain  that  we  still  call 
ourselves  Christians.  The  foundation  of  the 
Christian  creed  is  struck  away  from  under  our 
feet.     Its  spell  is  broken;  its  energy  is  gone. 


Individual  men  may  and  do  continue  to  believe 
in  Christ,  with  no  faith  in  the  supernatural,  men 
who  are  sceptics  in  regard  to  His  resurrection 
and  miracles.  They  believe  in  Himself,  they  say, 
not  in  His  legendary  wonders;  in  His  character 
and  teaching,  in  His  beneficent  influence — in  the 
spiritual  Christ,  whom  no  physical  marvel  can 
exalt  above  His  intrinsic  greatness.  And  such 
trust  in  Him,  where  it  is  sincere,  He  accepts  for 
all  that  it  is  worth,  from  the  believer's  heart. 
But  this  is  not  the  faith  that  saved  Paul,  and 
built  the  Church.  It  is  not  the  faith  which  will 
save  the  world.  It  is  the  faith  of  compromise 
and  transition,  the  faith  of  those  whose  con- 
science and  heart  cling  to  Christ  while  their  rea- 
son gives  its  verdict  against  Him.  Such  belief 
may  hold  good  for  the  individuals  who  profess 
it;  but  it  must  die  with  them.  No  skill  of  reason- 
ing or  grace  of  sentiment  will  for  long  conceal 
its  inconsistency.  The  plain  blunt  sense  of  man- 
kind will  decide  again,  as  it  has  done  already, 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  either  a  blasphemer,  or 
He  was  the  Son  of  the  Eternal  God;  either  He 
rose  from  the  dead  in  very  truth,  or  His  rekgion 
is  a  fable.  Christianity  is  not  bound  up  with  the 
infallibility  of  the  Church,  whether  in  Pope  or 
Councils,  nor  with  the  inerrancy  of  the  letter  of 
Scripture:  it  stands  or  falls  with  the  reality  of  the 
facts  of  the  gospel,  with  the  risen  life  of  Christ 
and  His  presence  in  the  Spirit  amongst  men. 

The  fact  of  Christ's  resurrection  is  one  upon 
which  modern  science  has  nothing  new  to  say. 
The  law  of  death  is  not  a  recent  discovery.  Men 
were  as  well  aware  of  its  universality  in  the  first 
century  as  they  are  in  the  nineteenth,  and  as 
little  disposed  as  we  are  ourselves  to  believe  in 
the  return  of  the  dead  to  bodily  life.  The  stark 
reality  of  death  makes  us  all  sceptics.  Nothing 
is  clearer  from  the  narratives  than  the  utter  sur- 
prise of  the  friends  of  Jesus  at  His  reappearance, 
and  their  complete  unpreparedness  for  the  event. 
They  were  not  eager,  but  "  slow  of  heart  to  be- 
lieve." Their  very  love  to  the  Master,  as  in  the 
case  of  Thomas,  made  them  fearful  of  self- 
deception.  It  is  a  shallow  and  an  unjust  criti- 
cism that  dismisses  the  disciples  as  interested  wit- 
nesses and  predisposed  to  faith  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  their  dead  Master.  Should  we  be  thus 
credulous  in  the  case  of  our  best-beloved  dead? 
The  instinctive  feeling  that  meets  any  thought 
of  the  kind,  after  the  fact  of  death  is  once  cer- 
tain, is  rather  that  of  deprecation  and  aversion, 
such  as  Martha  expressed  when  Jesus  went  to 
call  her  brother  from  his  grave.  In  all  the  long 
record  of  human  imposture  and  illusion,  no  res- 
urrection story  has  ever  found  general  credence 
outside  of  the  Biblical  revelation.  No  system  of 
faith  except  our  own  has  ever  been  built  on  the 
allegation  that  a  dead  man  rose  from  the  grave. 

Christ's  was  not  the  only  resurrection;  but  it 
is  the  only  final  resurrection.  Lazarus  of  Bethany 
left  his  tomb  at  the  word  of  Jesus,  a  living  man; 
but  he  was  still  a  mortal  man,  doomed  to  see 
corruption.  He  returned  from  the  grave  on  this 
side,  as  he  had  entered  it,  "  bound  hand  and 
foot  with  grave-clothes."  Not  so  with  the  Christ, 
He  passed  through  the  region  of  death  and 
issued  on  the  immortal  side,  escaped  from  the 
bondage  of  corruption.  Therefore  He  is  called 
the  "  firstfruits  "  and  "  the  firstborn  out  of  the 
dead."  Hence  the  alteration  manifest  in  the 
risen  form  of  Jesus.  He  was  "  changed,"  as  St. 
Paul  conceives  those  will  be  who  await  on  earth 
their  Lord's  return  (1  Cor.  xv.  51).    The  mortal 
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in  Him  was  swallowed  up  of  life.  The  corpse 
that  was  laid  in  Joseph's  tomb  was  there  no 
longer.  From  it  another  body  has  issued,  rec- 
ognised for  the  same  person  by  look  and  voice 
and  movement,  but  indescribably  transfigured. 
Visible  and  tangible  as  the  body  of  the  Risen 
One  was — "  Handle  Me,  and  see,"  He  said — it 
was  superior  to  material  limitations;  it  belonged 
to  a  state  whose  laws  transcend  the  range  of  our 
experience,  in  which  the  body  is  the  pliant  in- 
strument of  the  animating  spirit.  From  the  Per- 
son of  the  risen  Saviour  the  apostle  formed  his 
conception  of  the  "  spiritual  body,"  the  "  house 
from  heaven  "  with  which,  as  he  teaches,  each  of 
the  saints  will  be  clothed — the  wasted  form  that 
we  lay  down  in  the  grave  being  transformed 
into  the  semblance  of  His  "  body  of  glory,  ac- 
cording to  the  mighty  working  whereby  He  is 
able  to  subdue  all  things  to  Himself"  (Phil.  iii. 
20,  21 ). 

The  resurrection  of  the  Christ  inaugurated  a 
new  order  of  things.  It  was  like  the  appearance 
of  the  first  living  organism  amidst  dead  matter, 
or  of  the  first  rational  consciousness  in  the  un- 
conscious world.  He  "  is,"  says  the  apostle,  the 
"  beginning,  first-begotten  out  of  the  dead  " 
(Col.  i.  18).  With  the  harvest  filling  our  gran- 
aries, we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  firstfruits;  and 
in  the  new  heavens  and  earth  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion will  seem  an  entirely  natural  thing.  Immor- 
tality will  then  be  the  normal  condition  of  human 
existence. 

That  resurrection,  nevertheless,  did  homage 
to  the  fundamental  law  of  science  and  of  reason, 
that  every  occurrence,  ordinary  or  extraordinary, 
shall  have  an  adequate  cause.  The  event  was  not 
more  singular  and  unique  than  the  nature  of 
Him  whom  it  befell.  Looking  back  over  the 
Divine  life  and  deeds  of  Jesus,  St.  Peter  said: 
"  It  was  not  possible  that  He  should  be  holden 
of  death."  How  unfitting  and  repugnant  to 
thought,  that  the  common  death  of  all  men 
should  come  upon  Jesus  Christ!  There  was  that 
in  His  Person,  in  its  absolute  purity  and  god- 
likeness,  which  repelled  the  touch  of  corruption. 
He  was  "  marked  out,"  writes  our  apostle,  "  as 
Son  of  God,  according  to  His  spirit  of  holiness, 
by  His  resurrection  from  the  dead  "  (Rom.  i.  4). 
These  two  signs  of  Godhead  agree  in  Jesus;  and 
the  second  is  no  more  superhuman  than  the 
first.  For  Him  the  supernatural  was  natural. 
There  was  a  mighty  working  of  the  being  of 
God  latent  in  Him,  which  transcended  and  sub- 
dued to  itself  the  laws  of  our  physical  frame, 
even  more  completely  than  they  do  the  laws  and 
conditions  of  the  lower  realms  of  nature. 

II.  The  power  which  raised  Jesus  our  Lord 
from  the  dead  could  not  leave  Him  in  the  world 
of  sin  and  death.  Lifting  Him  from  hades  to 
earth,  by  another  step  it  exalted  the  risen  Saviour 
above  the  clouds,  and  seated  Him  at  God's  right 
hand  in  the  heavens. 

The  forty  days  were  a  halt  by  the  way,  a  con- 
descending pause  in  the  operation  of  the 
almighty  power  that  raised  Him.  "  I  ascend," 
He  said  to  the  first  that  saw  Him, — "  I  ascend  to 
my  Father  and  your  Father,  to  my  God  and 
your  God."  He  must  see  His  own  in  the  world 
again;  He  must  "show  Himself  alive  after  His 
passion  by  infallible  proofs,"  that  their  hearts 
may  be  comforted  and  knit  together  in  the  assur- 
ance of  faith,  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  re- 
ceive His  Spirit  and  to  bear  their  witness  to  the 
world.     Then  He  will  ascend  up  where  He  was 


before,  returning  to  the  Father's  bosom.  It  was 
impossible  that  a  spiritual  body  should  tarry  in 
a  mortal  dwelling;  impossible  that  the  familiar 
relations  of  discipleship  should  be  resumed.  No 
new  follower  can  now  ask  of  Him,  "  Rabbi, 
where  dwellest  Thou,"  under  what  roof  amid 
the  homes  of  men?  For  He  dwells  with  those 
that  love  Him  always  and  everywhere,  like  the 
Father  (John  xiv.  23).  From  this  time  Christ 
will  not  be  known  after  the  flesh,  but  as  the 
"Lord  of  the  Spirit"   (2  Cor.   iii.   18). 

"  In  the  heavenlies  "  now  abides  the  Risen 
One.  This  expression,  so  frequent  in  the  epistle 
as  to  be  characteristic  of  it,  denotes  not  locality 
so  much  as  condition  and  sphere.  It  speaks  of 
the  bright  and  deathless  world  of  God  and  the 
angels,  of  which  the  sky  has  always  been  to  men 
the  symbol.  Thither  Christ  ascended  in  the  eyes 
of  His  apostles  on  the  fortieth  day  from  His 
rising.  Once  before  His  death  its  brightness 
for  a  moment  had  irradiated  His  form  upon  the 
Mount  of  Transfiguration.  Clad  in  the  like 
celestial  splendour  He  showed  Himself  to  His 
future  apostle  Paul,  as  to  one  born  out  of  due 
time,  to  make  him  His  minister  and  witness. 
Since  then,  of  all  the  multitudes  that  have  loved 
His  appearing,  no  other  has  looked  upon  Him 
with  bodily  eyes.  He  dwells  with  the  Father  in 
•light   unapproachable. 

But  rest  and  felicity  are  not  enough  for  Him. 
Christ  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  power,  that  He 
may  rule.  In  those  heavenly  places,  it  seems, 
there  are  thrones  higher  and  lower,  names  more 
or  less  eminent,  but  His  stands  clear  above  them 
all.  In  the  realms  of  space,  in  the  epochs  of 
eternity  there  is  none  to  rival  our  Lord  Jesus, 
no  power  that  does  not  owe  Him  tribute.  God 
"  hath  put  all  things  under  His  feet."  The  Christ, 
who  died  on  the  cross,  who  rose  in  human  form 
from  the  grave,  is  exalted  to  share  the  Father's 
glory  and  dominion,  is  filled  with  God's  own  ful- 
ness, and  made  without  limitation  or  exception 
"  Head  over  all  things." 

In  his  enumeration  of  the  angelic  orders  in 
verse  21,  the  apostle  follows  the  phraseology 
current  at  the  time,  without  giving  any  precise 
dogmatic  sanction  to  it.  The  epistle  to  the  Co- 
lossians  furnishes  a  somewhat  different  list 
(chap.  i.  16);  and  in  1  Corinthians  xv.  24  we  find 
the  "  principality,  dominion,  and  power  "  with- 
out the  '*  lordship."  As  Lightfoot  says,  St.  Paul 
"  brushes  away  all  these  speculations  "  about  the 
ranks  and  titles  of  the  angels,  "  without  inquir- 
ing how  much  or  how  little  truth  there  may  be 
in  them.  .  .  .  His  language  shows  a  spirit  of 
impatience  with  this  elaborate  angelology." 
There  is,  perhaps,  a  passing  reproof  conveyed 
by  this  sentence  to  the  "  worshipping  of  the 
angels  "  inculcated  at  the  present  time  in  Co- 
lossse,  to  which  other  Asian  Churches  may  have 
been  drawn.  "  Paul's  faith  saw  the  Risen  and 
Rising  One  passing  through  and  beyond  and 
above  successive  ranks  of  angelic  powers,  until 
there  was  in  heaven  no  grandeur  which  he  had 
not  left  behind.  Then,  after  naming  heavenly 
powers  known  to  him,  he  uses  a  universal  phrase 
covering  '  not  only  '  those  known  by  men  living 
on  earth  '  in  the  '  present  '  age,  but  also  '  those 
names  which  will  be  needed  and  used  to  describe 
men  and  angels  throughout  the  eternal  future  " 
(Beet). 

The  apostle  appropriates  here  two  sentences 
of  Messianic  prophecy,  from  Psalms  ex.  and  viii. 
The     former     was     addressed     to     the     Lord's 
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Anointed,  the  King-Priest  enthroned  in  Zion: 
"  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,  until  I  make  thine 
enemies  thy  footstool!  "  The  latter  text  describes 
man  in  his  pristine  glory,  as  God  formed  him 
after  His  likeness  and  set  him  in  command  over 
His  creation.  This  saying  St.  Paul  applies  with 
an  unbounded  scope,  to  the  God-man  raised  from 
the  dead.  Founder  of  the  new  creation:  "Thou 
madest  Him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works 
of  Thy  hands;  Thou  hast  put  all  things  under  His 
feet."  To  the  former  of  these  passages  St.  Paul 
repeatedly  alludes;  indeed,  since  our  Lord 
quoted  it  in  this  sense,  it  became  the  standing 
designation  of  His  heavenly  dignity.  The  words 
of  Psalm  viii.  are  brought  in  evidence  again  in 
Hebrews. ii.  5-10,  and  expounded  from  a  some- 
what different  standpoint.  As  the  writer  of  the 
other  epistle  shows,  this  coronation  belongs  to 
the  human  race,  and  it  falls  to  the  Son  of  man 
to  win  it.  St.  Paul  in  quoting  the  same  Psalm 
is  not  insensible  of  its  human  reference.  It 
was  a  prophecy  for  Jesus  and  His  brethren,  for 
Christ  and  the  Church.  So  it  forms  a  natural 
transition  from  the  thought  of  Christ's  domin- 
ion over  the  universe  (ver.  21)  to  that  of  His 
union  with  the  Church  (ver.  22b). 

III.  The  second  clause  of  verse  22  begins  with 
an  emphasis  upon  the  object  which  the  English 
Version  fails  to  recognise:  "  and  Him  He  gave  " 
— the  Christ  exalted  to  universal  authority — 
"  Him  God  gave,  Head  over  all  things  [as  He 
is],  to  the  Church  which  is  His  body,- — the  ful- 
ness of  Him  who  fills  all  things  in  all." 

At  the  topmost  height  of  His  glory,  with 
thrones  and  princedoms  beneath  His  feet,  Christ 
is  given  to  the  Church!  The  Head  over  all  things, 
the  Lord  of  the  created  universe,  He — and  none 
less  or  lower — is  the  Head  of  redeemed  hu- 
manity. For  the  Church  "  is  His  body "  (this 
clause  is  interjected  by  way  of  explanation): 
she  is  the  vessel  of  His  Spirit,  the  organic  in- 
strument of  His  Divine-human  life.  As  the 
spirit  belongs  to  its  body,  by  the  like  fitness  the 
Christ  in  His  surpassing  glory  is  the  possession 
of  believing  men.  The  body  claims  its  head, 
the  wife  her  husband.  No  matter  where  Christ 
is,  however  high  in  heaven,  He  belongs  to  us. 
Though  the  Bride  is  lowly  and  of  poor  estate, 
He  is  hers!  and  she  knows  it,  and  holds  fast  His 
heart.  She  recks  little  of  the  people's  ignorance 
and  scorn,  if  their  Master  is  her  affianced  Lord, 
and  she  the  best-beloved  in  His  eyes. 

How  rich  is  this  gift  of  the  Father  to  the 
Church  in  the  Son  of  His  love,  the  concluding 
words  of  the  paragraph  declare:  "  Him  He  gave 
...  to  the  Church  .  .  .  [gave]  the  fulness  of 
Him  that  fills  all  in  all."  In  the  risen  and  en- 
throned Christ  God  bestowed  on  man  a  gift  in 
which  the  Divine  plenitude  that  fills  creation  is 
embraced.  For  this  last  clause,  it  is  clear  to  us, 
does  not  qualify  "  the  Church  which  is  His 
body,"  and  expositors  have  needlessly  taxed 
their  ingenuity  with  the  incongruous  apposition 
of  "  body  "  and  "  fulness  "  ;  it  belongs  to  the 
grand  Object  of  the  foregoing  description,  to 
"  the  Christ  "  whom  God  raised  from  the  dead 
and  invested  with  His  own  prerogatives.  The 
two  separate  designations,  "  Head  over  all 
things  "  and  "  Fulness  of  the  All-filler,"  are  par- 
allel, and  alike  point  back  to  Him  who  stands 
with  a  weight  of  gathered  emphasis — heaped  up 
from  verse  19  onwards — at  the  front  of  this  last 
sentence  (ver.  22b).  There  has  been  nothing  to 
prepare  the  reader  to  ascribe  the  august  title  of 


the  pleroma,  the  Divine  fulness,  to  the  Church — 
enough  for  her,  surely,  if  she  is  His  body  and  He 
God's  gift  to  her — but  there  has  been  everything 
to  prepare  us  to  crown  the  Lord  Jesus  with  this 
glory.  To  that  which  God  had  wrought  in  Him 
and  bestowed  on  Him,  as  previously  related, 
verse  23  adds  something  more  and  greater  still; 
for  it  shows  what  God  makes  the  Christ  to  be, 
not  to  the  creatures,  to  the  angels,  to  the  Church, 
but  to  God  Himself! 

Our  text  is  in  strict  agreement  with  the  say- 
ings about  "  the  fulness  "  in  Colossians  i.  15-20 
and  ii.  9,  10;  as  well  as  with  the  later  references 
of  this  epistle,  in  chapter  iii.  19,  iv.  13;  and  with 
John  i.  16.  This  title  belongs  to  Christ  as  God 
is  in  Him  and  communicates  to  Him  all  Divine 
powers.  It  was,  in  the  apostle's  view,  a  new  and 
distinct  act  by  which  the  father  bestowed  on  the 
incarnate  Son,  raised  by  His  power  from  the 
dead,  the  functions  of  Deity.  Of  this  glory 
Christ  had  of  His  own  accord  "  emptied  Him- 
self "  in  becoming  man  for  our  salvation  (Phil, 
ii.  6,  7).  Therefore  when  the  sacrifice  was  ef- 
fected and  the  time  of  humiliation  passed,  it 
"  was  the  Father's  pleasure  that  all  the  fulness 
should  make  its  dwelling  in  Him  "  (Col.  i.  19). 
At  no  point  did  Christ  exalt  Himself,  or  arrogate 
the  glory  once  renounced.  He  prayed,  when  the 
hour  was  come:  "  Now,  Father,  glorify  Thou  me 
with  Thine  own  self,  with  the  glory  which  I  had 
with  Thee  before  the  world  was."  It  was  for 
the  Father  to  say,  as  He  raised  and  enthroned 
Him:  'Thou  art  my  Son;  I  to-day  have  be- 
gotten Thee!"    (Acts  xiii.  33). 

Again  there  was  poured  into  the  empty, 
humbled,  and  impoverished  form  of  the  Son  of 
God  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory  and  the 
infinitude  of  the  Father's  authority  and  power. 
The  majesty  that  He  had  foregone  was  restored 
to  Him  in  undiminished  measure.  But  how 
great  a  change  meanwhile  in  Him  who  received 
it!  This  plenitude  devolves  not  now  on  the 
eternal  Son  in  His  pure  Godhead,  but  on  the 
Christ,  the  Head  and  Redeemer  of  mankind. 
God  who  fills  the  universe  with  His  presence, 
with  His  cherishing  love  and  sustaining  power, 
has  conferred  the  fulness  of  all  that  He  is  upon 
our  Christ.  He  has  given  Him,  so  replenished 
and  perfected,  to  the  body  of  His  saints,  that 
He  may  dwell  and  work  in  them  for  ever. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FROM  DEATH  TO  LIFE. 

Ephesians  ii.    1-6. 

We  pass  by  a  sudden  transition,  just  as  in  Co- 
lossians i.  21,  22,  from  the  thought  of  that  which 
God  wrought  in  Christ  Himself  to  that  which 
He  works  through  Christ  in  believing  men.  So 
God  raised,  exalted,  and  glorified  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ  (i-  19-23) — and  you!  The  finely  woven 
threads  of  the  apostle's  thought  are  frequently 
severed,  and  awkward  chasms  made  in  the  high- 
way of  his  argument,  by  our  chapter  and  verse 
divisions.  The  words  inserted  in  our  Version 
(did  He  quicken)  are  borrowed  by  anticipation 
from  verse  5;  but  they  are  more  than  supplied 
already  in  the  foregoing  context.  "  The  same 
almighty  hand  that  was  laid  upon  the  body  of 
the  dead  Christ  and  lifted  Him  from  Joseph's 
grave  to  the  highest  seat  in  heaven,  is  now  laid 
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upon  your  soul.  It  has  raised  you  from  the 
grave  of  death  and  sin  to  share  by  faith  His  celes- 
tial life." 

The  apostle,  in  verse  3,  pointedly  includes 
amongst  the  "  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  "  him- 
self and  his  Jewish  fellow-believers  as  they  "  once 
lived,"  when  they  obeyed  the  motions  and  "  vo- 
litions of  the  flesh,"  and  so  were  "  by  birth  " 
not  children  of  favour,  as  Jews  presumed,  but 
"  children  of  anger,  even  as  the  rest." 

This  passage  gives  us  a  sublime  view  of  the 
event  of  our  conversion.  It  associates  that 
change  in  us  with  the  stupendous  miracle  which 
took  place  in  our  Redeemer.  The  one  act  is  a 
continuation  of  the  other.  There  is  an  acting 
over  again  in  us  of  Christ's  crucifixion,  resur- 
rection, and  ascension,  when  we  realise  through 
faith  that  which  was  done  for  mankind  in  Him. 
At  the  same  time,  the  redemption  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  is  no  mere  legacy,  to  be  received  or 
declined;  it  is  not  something  done  once  for  all, 
and  left  to  be  appropriated  passively  by  our  in- 
dividual will.  It  is  a  "  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion," unceasingly  operative  and  effective,  that 
works  "  of  faith  and  unto  faith,"  that  summons 
men  to  faith,  challenging  human  confidence 
wherever  its  message  travels  and  awakening  the 
spiritual  possibilities  dormant  in  our  nature. 

It  is  a  supernatural  force,  then,  which  is  at  work 
upon  us  in  the  word  of  Christ.  It  is  a  resurrec- 
tion-power, that  turns  death  into  life.  And  it 
is  a  power  instinct  with  love.  The  love  which 
went  out  towards  the  slain  and  buried  Jesus 
when  the  Father  stooped  to  raise  Him  from  the 
dead,  bends  over  us  as  we  lie  in  the  grave  of 
our  sins,  and  exerts  itself  with  a  might  no  less 
transcendent,  that  it  may  raise  us  from  the  dust 
of  death  to  sit  with  Him  in  the  heavenly  places 
(vv.  4-6). 

Let  us  look  at  the  two  sides  of  the  change 
effected  in  men  by  the  gospel — at  the  death  they 
leave,  and  the  life  into  which  they  enter.  Let 
us  contemplate  the  task  to  which  this  unmatched 
power  has  set  itself. 

I.  You  that  zvere  dead,  the  apostle  says. 

Jesus  Christ  came  into  a  dead  world — He  the 
one  living  man,  alive  in  body,  soul,  and  spirit — 
alive  to  God  in  the  world.  He  was,  like  none 
besides,  aware  of  God  and  of  God's  love  breath- 
ing in  His  Spirit,  "  living  not  by  bread  alone, 
but  by  every  word  that  proceeded  from  His 
mouth."  "  This,"  He  said,  "  is  life  eternal."  If 
His  definition  was  correct,  if  it  be  life  to  know 
God,  then  the  world  into  which  Christ  entered 
by  His  human  birth,  the  world  of  heathendom 
and  Judaism, was  veritably  dying  or  dead — "dead 
indeed  unto  God." 

Its  condition  was  visible  to  discerning  eyes. 
It  was  a  world  rotting  in  its  corruption,  moul- 
dering in  its  decay,  and  which  to  His  pure  sense 
had  the  moral  aspect  and  odour  of  a  charnel- 
house.  We  realise  very  imperfectly  the  distress, 
the  inward  nausea,  the  conflict  of  disgust  and 
pity  which  the  fact  of  being  in  such  a  world 
as  this  and  belonging  to  it  caused  in  the  nature 
of  Jesus  Christ,  in  a  soul  that  was  in  perfect 
sympathy  with  God.  Never  was  there  loneliness 
such  as  His,  the  solitude  of  life  in  a  region 
peopled  with  the  dead.  The  joy  which  Christ 
had  in  his  little  flock,  in  those  whom  the  Father 
had  given  Him  out  of  the  world,  was  propor- 
tionately great.  In  them  He  found  companion- 
ship, teachableness,  signs  of  a  heart  awakening 


towards  God — men  to  whom  life  was  in  some  de- 
gree what  it  was  to  Him.  He  had  come,  as  the 
prophet  in  his  vision,  into  "  the  valley  full  of  dry 
bones,"  and  He  "  prophesied  to  these  slain  that 
they  might  live."  What  a  comfort  to  see,  at  His 
first  words,  a  shaking  in  the  valley, — to  see  some 
who  stirred  at  His  voice,  who  stood  upon  their 
feet  and  gathered  round  Him — not  yet  a  great 
army,  but  a  band  of  living  men!  In  their 
breasts,  inspired  from  His,  was  the  life  of  the 
future.  "  I  am  come,"  He  said,  "  that  they  might 
have  life."  It  was  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
breathe  His  vital  spirit  into  the  corpse  of  hu- 
manity, to  reanimate  the  world. 

When  St.  Paul  speaks  of  his  readers  in  their 
heathen  condition  as  "  dead,"  it  is  not  a  figure 
of  speech.  He  does  not  mean  that  they  were  like 
dead  men,  that  their  state  resembled  death;  "  nor 
only  that  they  were  in  peril  of  death;  but  he 
signifies  a  real  and  present  death"  (Calvin). 
They  were,  in  the  inmost  sense  and  truth  of 
things,  dead  men.  We  are  twofold  creatures, 
two-lived, — spirits  cased  in  flesh.  Our  human 
nature  is  capable,  therefore,  of  strange  duplici- 
ties. It  is  possible  for  us  to  be  alive  and  flour- 
ishing upon  one  side  of  our  being,  while  we  are 
paralysed  or  lifeless  upon  the  other.  As  our 
bodies  live  in  commerce  with  the  light  and  air, 
in  the  environment  of  house  and  food  and  daily 
exercise  of  the  limbs  and  senses  under  the  econ- 
omy of  material  nature,  so  our  spirits  live  by  the 
breath  of  prayer,  by  faith  and  love  towards  God, 
by  reverence  and  filial  submission,  by  com- 
munion with  things  unseen  and  eternal.  "  With 
Thee,"  says  the  Psalmist  to  his  God,  "  is  the 
fountain  of  life:  in  Thy  light  we  see  light."  We 
must  daily  resort  to  that  fountain  and  drink  of 
its  pure  stream,  we  must  faithfully  walk  in  that 
light,  or  there  is  no  such  life  for  us.  The  soul 
that  wants  a  true  faith  in  God,  wants  the  proper 
spring  and  principle  of  its  being.  It  sees  not  the 
light,  it  hears  not  the  voices,  it  breathes  not  the 
air  of  that  higher  world  where  its  origin  and  its 
destiny  lie. 

^  The  man  who  walks  the  earth  a  sinner  against 
God  becomes  by  the  act  and  fact  of  his  trans- 
gression a  dead  man.  He  has  imbibed  the  fatal 
poison;  it  runs  in  his  veins.  The  doom  of  sin 
lies  on  his  unforgiven  spirit.  He  carries  death 
and  judgment  about  with  him.  They  lie  down 
with  him  at  night  and  wake  with  him  in  the 
morning;  they  take  part  in  his  transactions;  they 
sit  by  his  side  in  the  feast  of  life.  His  works 
are  "  dead  works  "  ;  his  joys  and  hopes  are  all 
shadowed  and  tainted.  Within  his  living  frame 
he  bears  a  coffined  soul.  With  the  machinery  of 
life,  with  the  faculties  and  possibilities  of  a  spir- 
itual being,  the  man  lies  crushed  under  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  senses,  wasted  and  decaying  for 
want  of  the  breath  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  its 
coldness  and  powerlessness — too  often  in  its 
visible  corruption — his  nature  shows  the  symp- 
toms of  advancing  death.  It  is  dead  as  the  tree 
is  dead,  cut  off  from  its  root;  as  the  fire  is  dead 
when  the  spark  is  gone  out;  dead  as  a  man  is 
dead,  when  the  heart  stops. 

As  it  is  with  the  departed  saints  sleeping  in 
Christ,—"  put  to  death,  indeed,  in  the  flesh,  but 
living  in  the  spirit," — so  by  a  terrible  inversion 
with  the  wicked  in  this  life.  They  are  put  to 
death,  indeed,  in  the  spirit,  while  they  live  in 
the  flesh.  They  may  be  and  often  are  powerfully 
alive  and  active  in  their  relations  to  the  world  of 
sense,   while   on   the  unseen   and   Godward   side 
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utterly  paralysed.  Ask  such  a  man  about  his 
business  or  family  concerns;  touch  on  affairs  of 
politics  or  trade, — and  you  deal  with  a  living 
mind,  its  powers  and  susceptibilities  awake  and 
alert.  But  let  the  conversation  pass  to  other 
themes;  sound  him  on  questions  of  the  inner 
life;  ask  him  what  he  thinks  of  Christ,  how  he 
stands  towards  God,  how  he  fares  in  the  spiritual 
conflict, — and  you  strike  a  note  to  which  there 
is  no  response.  You  have  taken  him  out  of  his 
element.  He  is  a  practical  man,  he  tells  you; 
he  does  not  live  in  the  clouds,  or  hunt  after 
shadows;  he  believes  in  hard  facts,  in  things  that 
he  can  grasp  and  handle.  "  The  natural  man  per- 
ceiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
They  are  foolishness  to  him."  They  are  pictures 
to  the  eye  of  the  blind,  heavenly  music  to  the 
stone-deaf. 

And  yet  that  hardened  man  of  the  world — 
starve  and  ignore  his  own  spirit  and  shut  up  its 
mystic  chambers  as  he  will — cannot  easily  de- 
stroy himself.  He  has  not  extirpated  his  re- 
ligious nature,  nor  crushed  out,  though  he  has 
suppressed,  the  craving  for  God  in  his  breast. 
And  when  the  callous  surface  of  his  life  is  broken 
through,  under  some  unusual  stress,  some  heavy 
loss  or  the  shock  of  a  great  bereavement,  one 
may  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  deeper  world  within 
of  which  the  man  himself  was  so  little  conscious. 
And  what  is  to  be  seen  there?  Haunting  memo- 
ries of  past  sin,  fears  of  a  conscience  fretted 
already  by  the  undying  worm,  forms  of  weird 
and  ghostly  dread  flitting  amid  the  gloom  and 
dust  of  death  through  that  closed  house  of  the 
spirit, — 

"  The  bat  and  owl  inhabit  here  : 

The  snake  nests  on  the  altar  stone  : 
The  sacred  vessels  moulder  near  : 
The  image  of  the  God  is  gone  !  " 

In  this  condition  of  death  the  word  of  life 
comes  to  men.  It  is  the  state  not  of  heathen- 
dom alone;  but  of  those  also,  favoured  with  the 
light  of  revelation,  who  have  not  opened  to  it 
the  eyes  of  the  heart,  of  all  who  are  "  doing  the 
desires  of  the  flesh  and  the  thoughts  " — who  are 
governed  by  their  own  impulses  and  ideas  and 
serve  no  will  above  the  world  of  sense.  Without 
distinction  of  birth  or  formal  religious  standing, 
"  all  "  who  thus  live  and  walk  are  dead  while 
they  live.  Their  trespasses  and  sins  have  killed 
them.  From  first  to  last  Scripture  testifies: 
"Your  sins  have  separated  between  you  and  your 
God."  We  find  a  hundred  excuses  for  our  irre- 
ligion:  there  is  the  cause.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  universe  to  separate  any  one  of  us  from  the 
love  and  fellowship  of  his  Maker  but  his  own 
unforsaken  sin. 

It  is  true  there  are  other  hindrances  to  faith, 
intellectual  difficulties  of  great  weight  and  se- 
riousness, that  press  upon  many  minds.  For 
such  men  Christ  has  all  possible  sympathy  and 
patience.  There  is  a  real,  though  hidden  faith 
that  "  lives  in  honest  doubt."  Some  men  have 
more  faith  than  they  suppose,  while  others  cer- 
tainly have  much  less.  One  has  a  name  to  live, 
and  yet  is  dead;  another,  perchance,  has  a  name 
to  die,  and  yet  is  alive  to  God  through  Jesus 
Christ.  There  are  endless  complications,  self- 
contradictions,  and  misunderstandings  in  human 
nature.  "  Many  are  first  "  in  the  ranks  of  re- 
ligious profession  and  notoriety,  "  which  shall 
be  last,  and  the  last  first."  We  make  the  largest 
allowance  for  this  element  of  uncertainty  in  the 


line  that  bounds  faith  from  unfaith;  "The  Lord 
knoweth  them  that  are  His."  No  intellectual 
difficulty,  no  mere  misunderstanding,  will  ulti- 
mately or  for  long  separate  between  God  and  the 
soul  that  He  has  made. 

It  is  antipathy  that  separates.  "  They  did  not 
like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge  "  :  that  is 
Paul's  explanation  of  the  ungodliness  and  vice 
of  the  ancient  world.  And  it  holds  good  still 
in  countless  instances.  "  Numbers  in  this  bad 
world  talk  loudly  against  religion  in  order  to  en- 
courage each  other  in  sin,  because  they  need  en- 
couragement. They  know  that  they  ought  to  be 
other  than  they  are;  but  are  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  anything  that  looks  like  argument, 
to  overcome  their  consciences  withal  "  (New- 
man). The  fashionable  scepticism  of  the  day 
too  often  conceals  an  inner  revolt  against  the 
moral  demands  of  the  Christian  life;  it  is  the 
pretext  of  a  carnal  mind,  which  is  "  enmity 
against  God,  because  it  is  not  subject  to  His 
law."  Christ's  sentence  upon  unbelief  as  He 
knew  it  was  this:  "  Light  is  come  into  the  world; 
and  men  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  be- 
cause their  deeds  are  evil."  So  said  the  keenest 
and  the  kindest  judge  of  men.  If  we  are  refus- 
ing Him  our  faith,  let  us  be  very  sure  that  this 
condemnation  does  not  touch  ourselves.  Is 
there  no  passion  that  bribes  and  suborns  the 
intellect?  no  desire  in  the  soul  that  dreads  his 
entrance?  no  evil  deeds  that  shelter  themselves 
from  His  accusing  light? 

When  the  apostle  says  of  his  Gentile  readers 
that  they  "  once  walked  in  the  way  of  the  age, 
according  to  the  course  of  this  world,  according 
to  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,"  the  former 
part  of  his  statement  is  clear  enough.  The  age 
in  which  he  lived  was  godless  to  the  last  degree; 
the  stream  of  the  world's  life  ran  in  turbid  course 
toward  moral  ruin.  But  the  second  clause 
is  obscure.  The  "  prince  "  (or  "  ruler  ")  who 
guides  the  world  along  its  career  of  rebellion  is 
manifestly  Satan,  the  spirit  of  darkness  and  hate 
whom  St.  Paul  entitles  "  the  god  of  this  world  " 
(2  Cor.  iv.  4),  and  in  whom  Jesus  recognised, 
under  the  name  of  "  the  prince  of  the  world," 
His  great  antagonist  (John  xiv.  30). 

But  what  has  this  spirit  of  evil  to  do  with 
"  the  air "  ?  The  Jewish  rabbis  supposed  that 
the  terrestrial  atmosphere  was  Satan's  abode, 
that  it  was  peopled  by  demons  flitting  about  in- 
visibly in  the  encompassing  element.  But  this 
is  a  notion  foreign  to  Scripture — certainly  not 
contained  in  chapter  vi.  12 — and,  in  its  bare 
physical  sense,  without  point  or  relevance  to 
this  passage.  There  follows  an  immediate  ap- 
position to  "  the  domain  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that 
now  works  in  the  sons  of  disobedience."  Surely. 
the  air  here  partakes  (if  it  be  only  here)  of  the 
figurative  significance  of  spirit  (i.  e.,  breath).  St. 
Paul  refines  the  Jewish  idea  of  evil  spirits  dwell- 
in  the  surrounding  atmosphere  into  an  ethical 
conception  of  the  atmosphere  of  tlte  world,  as  that 
from  which  the  sons  of  disobedience  draw  their 
breath  and  receive  the  spirit  that  inspires  them. 
Here  lies,  in  truth,  the  dominion  of  Satan.  In 
other  words  Satan  constituted  the  Zeitgeist. 

As  Beck  profoundly  remarks  upon  this  text: 
"  The  Power  of  the  air  is  a  fitting  designation 
for  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  times,  whose  in- 
fluence spreads  itself  like  a  miasma  through  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  world.  It  manifests 
itself  as  a  contagious  nature-power;  and  a  spiritus 
rector  works   within   it,   which   takes   possession 
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of  the  world  of  men,  alike  in  individuals  and  in 
society,  and  assumes  the  direction  of  it.  The 
form  of  expression  here  employed  is  based  on 
the  conception  of  evil  peculiar  to  Scripture.  In 
Scripture,  evil  and  the  principle  of  evil  are  not 
conceived  in  a  purely  spiritual  way;  nor  could 
this  be  the  case  in  a  world  of  fleshly  consti- 
tution, where  the  spiritual  has  the  sensuous  for 
its  basis  and  its  vehicle.  Spiritual  evil  exists 
as  a  power  immanent  in  cosmical  nature."  Con- 
cerning great  tracts  of  the  earth,  and  large  sec- 
tions even  of  Christianised  communities,  we 
must  still  confess  with  St.  John:  "The  world 
lieth  in  the  Evil  One."  The  air  is  impregnated 
with  the  infection  of  sin;  its  germs  float  about 
us  constantly,  and  wherever  they  find  lodgment 
they  set  up  their  deadly  fever.  Sin  is  the 
malarial  poison  native  to  our  soil;  it  is  an  epi- 
demic that  runs  its  course  through  the  entire 
"  age  of  this  world." 

Above  this  feverous,  sin-laden  atmosphere  the 
apostle  sees  God's  anger  brooding  in  threaten- 
ing clouds.  For  our  trespasses  and  sins  are, 
after  all,  not  forced  on  us  by  our  environment. 
Those  offences  by  which  we  provoke  God  lie 
in  our  nature;  they  are  no  mere  casual  acts, 
they  belong  to  our  bias  and  disposition.  Sin  is 
a  constitutional  malady.  There  exists  a  bad  ele- 
ment in  our  human  nature,  which  corresponds 
but  too  truly  to  the  course  and  current  of  the 
world  around  us.  This  the  apostle  acknowledges 
for  himself  and  his  law-honouring  Jewish  kin- 
dred: "We  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath, 
even  as  the  rest."  So  he  wrote  in  the  sad  con- 
fession of  Romans  vii.  14-23:  "  I  see  a  different 
law  in  my  members,  warring  against  the  law 
of  my  mind  and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to 
the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my  members." 

It  is  upon  this  "  other  law,"  the  contradiction 
of  His  own,  upon  the  sinfulness  beneath  the  sin, 
that  God's  displeasure  rests.  Human  law  notes 
the  overt  act:  "the  Lord  looketh  upon  the 
heart."  There  is  nothing  more  bitter  and  hu- 
miliating to  a  conscientious  man  than  the  con- 
viction of  this  penetrating  Divine  insight,  this 
detection  in  himself  of  this  incurable  sin  and  the 
hollowness  of  his  righteousness  before  God. 
How  it  confounds  the  proud  Pharisee  to  learn 
that  he  is  as  other  men  are, — and  even  as  this 
publican! 

"  The  sons  of  disobedience  "  must  needs  be 
"  children  of  wrath."  All  sin,  whether  in  nature 
or  practice,  is  the  object  of  God's  fixed  dis- 
pleasure. It  cannot  be  matter  of  indifference  to 
our  Father  in  heaven  that  His  human  children 
are  disobedient  toward  Himself.  Children  of 
His  favour  or  anger  we  are  each  one  of  us, and  at 
every  moment.  We  "  keep  His  commandments, 
and  abide  in  His  love "  ;  or  we  do  not  keep 
them,  and  are  excluded.  It  is  His  smile  or  frown 
that  makes  the  sunshine  or  the  gloom  of  our 
inner  life.  How  strange  that  men  should  argue 
that  God's  love  forbids  His  wrath!  It  is,  in 
truth,  the  cause  of  it.  I  could  neither  love  nor 
fear  a  God  who  did  not  care  enough  about  me 
to  be  angry  with  me  when  I  sin.  If  my  child 
does  wilful  wrong,  if  by  some  act  of  greed  or 
passion  he  imperils  his  moral  future  and  destroys 
the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  house,  shall  I 
not  be  grieved  with  him,  with  an  anger  pro- 
portioned to  the  love  I  bear  him?  How  much 
more  shall  your  heavenly  Father — how  much 
more  justly  and  wisely  and  mercifully! 

St.    Paul    feels   no   contradiction    between   the 


words  of  verse  3  and  those  that  follow.  The 
same  God  whose  wrath  burns  against  the  sons 
of  disobedience  while  they  so  continue,  is  "  rich 
in  mercy  "  and  "  loved  us  even  when  we  were 
dead  in  our  trespasses!  "  He  pities  evil  men, 
and  to  save  them  spared  not  His  Son  from 
death;  but  Almighty  God,  the  Father  of  glory, 
hates  and  loathes  the  evil  that  is  in  them,  and 
has  determined  that  if  they  will  not  let  it  go 
they  shall  perish  with  it. 

II.  Such  was  the  death  in  which  Paul  and  his 
readers  once  had  lain.  But  God  in  His  "  great 
love "  his  "  made  them  to  live  along  with  the 
Christ." 

How  wonderful  to  have  witnessed  a  resurrec- 
tion: to  see  the  pale  cheek  of  the  little  maid, 
Jairus'  daughter,  flush  again  with  the  tints  of 
life,  and  the  still  frame  begin  to  stir,  and  the 
eyes  softly  open — and  she  looks  upon  the  face 
of  Jesus!  or  to  watch  Lazarus,  four  days  dead, 
coming  out  of  his  tomb,  slowly,  and  as  one  dream- 
ing, with  hands  and  feet  bound  in  the  grave- 
clothes.  Still  more  marvellous  to  have  beheld 
the  Prince  of  Life  at  the  dawn  of  the  third  day 
issue  from  Joseph's  grave,  bursting  His  prison- 
gates  and  stepping  forth  in  new-risen  glory  as 
one  refreshed  from  slumber. 

But  there  are  things  no  less  divine,  had  we 
eyes  for  their  marvel,  that  take  place  upon  this 
earth  day  by  day.  When  a  human  soul  awakes 
from  its  trespasses  and  sins,  when  the  love  of 
God  is  poured  into  a  heart  that  was  cold  and 
empty,  when  the  Spirit  of  God  breathes  into 
a  spirit  lying  powerless  and  buried  in  the  flesh, 
there  is  as  true  a  rising  from  the  dead  as  when 
Jesus  our  Lord  came  out  from  His  sepulchre. 
It  was  of  this  spiritual  resurrection  that  He  said: 
"  The  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead 
shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  they 
that  hear  shall  live."  Having  said  that,  He 
added,  concerning  the  bodily  resurrection  of 
mankind,  "Marvel  not  at  this;  for  the  hour  com- 
eth, in  which  all  that  are  in  the  tombs  shall  hear 
His  voice,  and  shall  come  forth!"  The  second 
wonder  only  matches  and  consummates  the  first 
(John  v.  24-28). 

"  This  is  life  eternal,  to  know  God  the  Fa- 
ther,"— the  life,  as  the  apostle  elsewhere  calls 
it,  that  is  "  life  indeed."  It  came  to  St.  Paul 
by  a  new  creation,  when,  as  he  describes  it, 
"  God  who  said,  Light  shall  shine  out  of  dark- 
ness, shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of 
the  knowledge  of  His  glory  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ."  We  are  born  again — the  God-conscious- 
ness is  born  within  us:  an  hour  mysterious  and 
decisive  as  that  in  which  our  personal  conscious- 
ness first  emerged  and  the  soul  knew  itself. 
Now  it  knows  God.  Like  Jacob  at  Peniel  it 
says:  "  I  have  seen  God  face  to  face;  and  my 
life  is  preserved."  God  and  the  soul  have  met 
in  Christ — and  are  reconciled. 

The  words  the  apostle  uses — "  gave  us  life  " 
— "  raised  us  up  " — "  seated  us  in  the  heavenly 
places  " — embrace  the  whole  range  of  salvation. 
'  Those  united  with  Christ  are  through  grace 
delivered  from  their  state  of  death,  not  only  in 
the  sense  that  the  resurrection  and  exaltation 
of  Christ  redound  to  their  benefit  as  Divinely  im- 
puted to  them;  but  by  the  life-giving  energy  of 
God  they  are  brought  out  of  their  condition  of 
death  into  a  new  and  actual  state  of  life.  The 
act  of  grace  is  an  act  of  the  Divine  power  and 
might,  not  a  mere  judicial  declaration  "  (Beck). 
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This  comprehensive  action  of  the  Divine  grace 
upon  believing  men  takes  place  by  a  constant 
and  constantly  deepening  union  of  the  soul  with 
Christ.  This  is  well  expressed  by  A.  Monod: 
"  The  entire  history  of  the  Son  of  man  is  re- 
produced in  the  man  who  believes  in  Him,  not 
by  a  simple  moral  analogy,  but  by  a  spiritual 
communication  which  is  the  true  secret  of  our 
justification  as  well  as  of  our  sanctification,  and 
indeed  of  our  whole  salvation." 

There  is  no  repetition  in  the  three  verbs  em- 
ployed, which  are  alike  extended  by  the  Greek 
preposition  "with"  (syn).  The  first  sentence 
(raised  us  up  "  with  the  Christ  ")  virtually  in- 
cludes everything;  it  shows  us  one  with  Christ 
who  lives  evermore  to  God.  The  second  sen- 
tence gathers  into  its  scope  all  believers — the 
"  you  "  of  verse  1  and  the  "  we  "  of  verse  3:  "  He 
raised  us  up  together,  and  together  made  us  sit 
in  the  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus."  No- 
thing is  more  characteristic  of  our  epistle  than 
this  turn  of  thought.  To  the  conception  of  our 
"  union  with  Christ  "  in  His  celestial  life,  it  adds 
that  of  our  "  union  with  each  other  in  Christ  "  as 
sharers  in  common  of  that  life.  Christ  "  recon- 
ciles us  in  one  body  unto  God  "  (ver.  16).  We 
sit  not  alone,  but  together  in  the  heavenly  places. 
This  is  the  fulness  of  life;  this  completes  our 
salvation. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
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The  plan  which  God  has  formed  for  men  in 
Christ  is  of  great  dimensions  every  way, — in  its 
length  no  less  than  in  its  breadth  and  height. 
He  "  raised  us  up  and  seated  us  together  (Gen- 
tiles with  Jews)  in  the  heavenly  places  in  Christ 
Jesus,  that  in  the  ages  which  are  coming  on  He 
might  show  the  surpassing  riches  of  His  grace." 
All  the  races  of  mankind  and  all  future  ages 
are  embraced  in  the  redeeming  purpose  and 
are  to  share  in  its  boundless  wealth.  Nor 
are  the  ages  past  excluded  from  its  operations. 
'God  "  afore  prepared  fhe  good  works  in  which  " 
He  summons  us  to  walk.  The  highway  of  the 
new  life  has  been  in  building  since  time  began. 

Thus  large  and  limitless  is  the  range  of  "  the 
purpose  and  grace  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  be- 
fore times  eternal  "  (2  Tim.  i.  9).  But  what 
strikes  us  most  in  this  passage  is  the  exuberance 
of  the  grace  itself.  Twice  over  the  apostle  ex- 
claims, "  By  grace  you  are  saved "  :  once  in 
verse  5,  in  an  eager,  almost  jealous  parenthesis, 
where  he  hastens  to  assure  the  readers  of  their 
deliverance  from  the  fearful  condition  just  de- 
scribed (vv.  1-3,  5).  Again,  deliberately  and 
with  full  definition  he  states  the  same  fact,  in 
verse  8:  "  For  by  grace  you  are  saved,  through 
faith;  and  this  is  not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the 
gift  of  God.  It  does  not  come  of  works,  to  the 
end  that  none  may  boast." 

These  words  place  us  on  familiar  ground.  We 
recognise  the  Paul  of  Galatians  and  Romans, 
the  dialect  and  accent  of  the  apostle  of  salva- 
Lion  by  faith.  But  scarcely  anywhere  do  we 
find  this  wonder-working  grace  so  affluently  de- 
scribed. "  God  being  rich  in  mercy,  for  the  great 
love  wherewith  He  loved  us — the  exceeding 
riches  of  His  grace,  shown  in  kindness  toward 


us — the  gift  of  God."  "  Mercy,  love,  kindness, 
grace,  gift  "  :  what  a  constellation  is  here!  These 
terms  present  the  character  of  God  in  the  gospel 
under  the  most  delightful  aspects,  and  in  vivid 
contrast  to  the  picture  of  our  human  state  out- 
lined in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter. 

"  Mercy "  denotes  the  Divine  pitifulness  to- 
wards feeble,  suffering  men,  akin  to  those  "  com- 
passions of  God  "  to  which  the  apostle  repeat- 
edly appeals.  It  is  a  constant  attribute  of  God 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  fills  much  the  same 
place  there  that  grace  does  in  the  New.  "  Of 
mercy  and  judgment"  do  the  Psalmists  sing — 
of  mercy  most.  Out  of  the  thunder  and  smoke 
of  Sinai  He  declared  His  name:  "Jehovah,  a 
God  full  of  compassion  and  gracious,  slow  to 
anger,  and  plenteous  in  mercy  and  truth,  keep- 
ing mercy  for  thousands."  The  dread  of  God's 
justice,  the  sense  of  His  dazzling  holiness  and 
almightiness  threw  His  mercy  into  bright  relief 
and  gave  to  it  an  infinite  preciousness.  It  is 
the  contrast  which  brings  in  "  mercy  "  here,  in 
verse  4,  by  antithesis  to  "  wrath  "  (ver.  3).  These 
qualities  are  complementary.  The  sternest  and 
strongest  natures  are  the  most  compassionate. 
God  is  "rich  in  mercy."  The  wealth  of  His  Be- 
ing pours  itself  out  in  the  exquisite  tendernesses, 
the  unwearied  forbearance  and  forgiveness  of  His 
compassion  towards  men.  The  Judge  of  all  the 
earth,  whose  hate  of  evil  is  the  fire  of  hell,  is 
gentler  than  the  softest-hearted  mother, — rich  in 
mercy  as  He  is  grand  and  terrible  in  wrath. 

God's  mercy  regards  us  as  we  are  weak  and 
miserable:  His  love  regards  us  as  we  are, 
in  spite  of  trespass  and  offence,  His  offspring, 
— objects  of  "  much  love  "  amid  much  displeas- 
ure, "  even  when  we  were  dead  through  our 
trespasses."  What  does  the  story  of  the  prodigal 
son  mean  but  this?  and  what  Christ's  great  word 
to  Nicodemus  (John  iii.  16)? — Grace  and 
kindness  are  love's  executive.  Grace  is  love 
in  administration,  love  counteracting  sin  and 
seeking  our  salvation.  Christ  is  the  embodiment 
of  grace;  the  cross  its  supreme  expression;  the 
gospel  its  message  to  mankind;  and  Paul  him- 
self its  trophy  and  witness.  The  "  overpassing 
riches  "  of  grace  is  that  affluence  of  wealth  in 
which  through  Christ  it  "  superabounded  "  to  the 
apostolic  age  and  has  outdone  the  magnitude  of 
sin  (Rom.  v.  20),  in  such  measure  that  St.  Paul 
sees  future  ages  gazing  with  wonder  at  its  bene- 
factions to  himself  and  his  fellow-believers. 
Shown  "  in  kindness  toward  us,"  he  says, — in  a 
condescending  fatherliness,  that  forgets  its  anger 
and  softens  its  old  severity  into  comfort  and 
endearment.  God's  kindness  is  the  touch  of  His 
hand,  the  accent  of  His  voice,  the  cherishing 
breath  of  His  Spirit.  Finally,  this  generosity 
of  the  Divine  grace,  this  infinite  goodwill  of 
God  toward  men,  takes  expression  in  the  gift 
— the  gift  of  Christ,  the  gift  of  righteousness 
(Rom.  v.  15-18),  the  gift  of  eternal  life  (Rom. 
vi.  23) ;  or — regarded,  as  it  is  here,  in  the  light 
of  experience  and  possession — the  gift  of  salva- 
tion. 

The  opposition  of  "  gift  "  and  "  debt,"  of  gra- 
tuitous salvation  through  faith  to  salvation  earned 
by  works  of  law,  belongs  to  the  marrow  of 
St.  Paul's  divinity.  The  teaching  of  the  great 
evangelical  epistles  is  condensed  into  the  brief 
words  of  verses  8  and  9.  The  reason  here  as- 
signed for  God's  dealing  with  men  by  way  of 
gift  and  making  them  absolutely  debtors — "  lest 
any   one    should   boast " — was   forced   upon   the 
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apostle's  mind  by  the  stubborn  pride  of  legalism; 
it  is  stated  in  terms  identical  with  those  of  the 
earlier  letters.  Men  will  glory  in  their  virtues 
before  God;  they  flaunt  the  rags  of  their  own 
righteousness,  if  any  such  pretext,  even  the 
slightest,  remains  to  them.  We  sinners  are  a 
proud  race,  and  our  pride  is  oftentimes  the  worst 
of  our  sins.  Therefore  God  humbles  us  by  His 
compassion.  He  makes  to  us  a  free  gift  of  His 
righteousness,  and  excludes  evefy  contribution 
from  our  store  of  merit;  for  if  we  could  supply 
anything,  we  should  inevitably  boast  as  though 
all  were  our  own.  We  must  be  content  to  receive 
mercy,  love,  grace,  kindness — everything,  with- 
out deserving  the  least  fraction  of  the  immense 
sum.  How  it  strips  our  vanity;  how  it  crushes 
us  to  the  dust — "  the  weight  of  pardoning  love!  " 

Concerning  the  office  of  faith  in  salvation 
we  have  already  spoken  in  chapter  iv.  It  is 
on  the  objective  fact  rather  than  the  subjective 
means  of  salvation  that  the  apostle  lays  "stress 
in  this  passage.  His  readers  do  not  seem  to 
have  realised  sufficiently  what  God  has  given 
them  and  the  greatness  of  the  salvation  already 
accomplished.  They  measured  inadequately  the 
power  which  had  touched  and  changed  their  lives 
(i.  19).  St.  Paul  has  shown  them  the  depth  to 
which  they  were  formerly  sunk,  and  the  height 
to  which  they  have  been  raised  (vv.  1-6).  He 
can  therefore  assure  them,  and  he  does  it  with 
redoubled  emphasis:  "  You  are  saved;  By  grace 
you  are  saved  men!  "  Not  "  You  will  be 
saved  "  ;  nor,  "  You  were  saved  "  ;  nor,  "  You 
are  in  course  of  salvation," — for  salvation  has 
many  moods  and  tenses, — but,  in  the  perfect 
passive  tense,  he  asserts  the  glorious  accom- 
plished fact.  With  the  same  reassuring  em- 
phasis in  chapter  i.  7  he  declared,  "  We  have  re- 
demption in  His  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  our 
trespasses." 

Here  is  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  Assurance.  It 
was  laid  down  by  Christ  Himself  when  He  said: 
"  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of  God  hath 
eternal  life."  This  sublime  confidence  is  the 
ruling  note  of  St.  John's  great  epistle:  "We 
know  that  we  are  in  Him.  .  .  .  ~We  know  that 
we  have  passed  out  of  death  into  life.  .  .  . 
This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world, 
even  our  faith."  It  was  this  confidence  of  pres- 
ent salvation  that  made  the  Church  irresistible. 
With  its  foundation  secure,  the  house  of  life 
can  be  steadily  and  calmly  built  up.  Under  the 
shelter  of  the  full  assurance  of  faith,  in  the  sun- 
shine of  God's  love  felt  in  the  heart,  all  spirit- 
ual virtues  bloom  and  flourish.  But  with  a  faith 
hesitant,  distracted,  that  is  sure  of  no  doctrine 
in  the  creed  and  cannot  plant  a  firm  foot  any- 
where, nothing  prospers  in  the  soul  or  in  the 
Church.  Oh,  for  the  clear  accent,  the  ringing, 
joyous  note  of  apostolic  assurance!  We  want 
a  faith  not  loud,  but  deep;  a  faith  not  born  of 
sentiment  and  human  sympathy,  but  that  comes 
from  the  vision  of  the  living  God;  a  faith  whose 
rock  and  corner-stone  is  neither  the  Church  nor 
the  Bible,  but  Christ  Jesus  Himself. 

Greatly  do  we  need,  like  the  Asian  disciples 
of  Paul  and  John,  to  "  assure  our  hearts  "  before 
God.  With  death  confronting  us,  with  the  hid- 
eous evil  of  the  world  oppressing  us;  when  the 
air  is  laden  with  the  contagion  of  sin;  when  the 
faith  of  the  strongest  wears  the  cast  of  doubt; 
when  the  word  of  promise  shines  dimly  through 
the  haze  of  an  all-encompassing  scepticism  and 
a  hundred  voices  say,  in  mockery  or  grief,  Where 


is  now  thy  God?  when  the  world  proclaims  us 
lost,  our  faith  refuted,  our  gospel  obsolete  and 
useless, — then  is  the  time  for  the  Christian  as- 
surance to  recover  its  first  energy  and  to  rise 
again  in  radiant  strength  from  the  heart  of  the 
Church,  from  the  depths  of  its  mystic  life  where 
it  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 

"  You  are  saved!"  cries  the  apostle;  not  for- 
getting that  his  readers  have  their  battle  to  fight, 
and  many  hazards  yet  to  run  (vi.  10-13).  But 
they  hold  the  earnest  of  victory,  the  foretaste 
of  life  eternal.  In  spirit  they  sit  with  Christ 
in  the  heavenly  places.  Pain  and  death,  temp- 
tation, persecution,  the  vicissitudes  of  earthly 
history,  by  these  God  means  to  perfect  that 
which  He  has  begun  in  His  saints — "  if  you  con- 
tinue in  the  faith,  grounded  and  firm "  (Col. 
i.  23).  That  condition  is  expressed,  or  implied, 
in  all  assurance  of  final  salvation.  It  is  a  con- 
dition which  excites  to  watchfulness,  but  can 
never  cause  misgiving  to  a  loyal  heart.  God 
is  for  us!  He  justifies  us,  and  counts  us  His 
elect.  Christ  Jesus  who  died  is  risen  and  seated 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  there  inter- 
cedes for  us.     Quis  scparabitf 

This  is  the  epistle  of  the  Church  and  of  hu- 
manity. It  dwells  on  the  grand,  objective  as- 
pects of  the  truth,  rather  than  upon  its  sub- 
jective experiences.  It  does  not  invite  us  to 
rest  in  the  comforts  and  delights  of  grace,  but 
to  lift  up  our  eyes  and  see  whither  Christ  has 
translated  us  and  what  is  the  kingdom  that  we 
possess  in  Him.  God  "  quickened  us  together 
with  the  Christ  "  :  He  "  raised  us  up,  He  made 
us  to  sit  in  the  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus." 
Henceforth  "  our  citizenship  is  in  heaven  "  (Phil, 
iii.  20). 

This  is  the  inspiring  thought  of  the  third  group 
of  St.  Paul's  epistles;  we  heard  it  in  the  first 
note  of  his  song  of  praise  (i.  3).  It  supplies 
the  principle  from  which  St.  Paul  unfolds  the 
beautiful  conception  of  the  Christian  life  con- 
tained in  the  third  chapter  of  the  companion 
letter  to  the  Colossians:  "  Your  life  is  hid  with 
the  Christ  in  God  "  ;  therefore  "  seek  the  things 
that  are  above,  where  He  is."  We  live  in  two 
worlds  at  once.  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  this 
new  mystic  childhood  of  our  spirit.  There  our 
names  are  written;  thither  our  thoughts  and 
hopes  resort.  Our  treasure  is  there;  our  heart 
we  have  lodged  there,  with  Christ  in  God.  He 
is  there,  the  Lord  of  the  Spirit,  from  whom 
we  draw  each  moment  the  life  that  flows  into 
His  members.  In  the  greatness  of  His  love 
conquering  sin  and  death,  time  and  space,  He 
is  with  us  to  the  world's  end.  May  we  not  say 
that  we,  too,  are  with  Him  and  shall  be  with 
Him  always?  So  we  reckon  in  the  logic  of  our 
faith  and  at  the  height  of  our  high  calling, 
though  the  soul  creeps  and  drudges  upon  the 
lower  levels. 

"  With  Him  we  are  gone  up  on  high. 
Since  He  is  ours  and  we  are  His  ; 
With  Him  we  reign  above  the  sky, 
We  walk  upon  our  subject  seas  !  " 

In  his  lofty  flights  of  thought  the  apostle  al- 
ways has  some  practical  and  homely  end  in  view. 
The  earthly  and  heavenly,  the  mystical  and  the 
matter-of-fact  were  not  distant  and  repugnant, 
but  interfused  in  his  mind.  From  the  celestial 
heights  of  the  life  hidden  with  Christ  in  God 
(ver.  6),   he  brings  us  down  in  a  moment  and 
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without  any  sense  of  discrepancy  to  the  prosaic 
level  of  "  good  works "  (ver.  10).  The  love 
which  viewed  us  from  eternity,  the  counsels  of 
Him  who  works  all  things  in  all,  enter  into  the 
humblest  daily  duties. 

Grace,  moreover,  sets  us  great  tasks.  There 
should  be  something  to  show  in  deed  and  life 
for  the  wealth  of  kindness  spent  upon  us,  some 
visible  and  commensurate  result  of  the  vast  prep- 
arations of  the  gospel  plan.  Of  this  result  the 
apostle  saw  the  earnest  in  the  work  of  faith 
wrought  by  his  Gentile  Churches. 

St.  Paul  was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
undervalue  human  effort,  or  disparage  good  work 
of  any  sort.  It  is,  in  his  view,  the  end  aimed 
at  in  all  that  God  bestows  on  His  people,  in  all 
that  He  Himself  works  in  them.  Only  let  this 
end  be  sought  in  God's  way  and  order.  Man's 
doings  must  be  the  fruit  and  not  the  root  of 
his  salvation.  "  Not  of  works,"  but  "  for  good 
works  "  were  believers  chosen.  "  This  little 
word  for,"  says  Monod,  "  reconciles  St.  Paul 
and  St.  James  better  than  all  the  commentators." 
God  has  not  raised  us  up  to  sit  idly  in  the 
heavenly  places  lost  in  contemplation,  or  to  be 
the  useless  pensioners  of  grace.  He  sends  us 
forth  to  "  walk  in  the  works,  prepared  for  us," 
— equipped  to  fight  Christ's  battles,  to  fill  His 
fields,  to  labour  in  the  service  of  building  His 
Church. 

The  "  workmanship  "  of  our  Version  suggests 
an  idea  foreign  to  the  passage.  The  apostle  is 
not  thinking  of  the  Divine  art  or  skill  displayed 
in  man's  creation;  but  of  the  simple  fact  that 
"  God  made  man  "  (Gen.  i.  27).  "  We  are  His 
making,  created  in  Christ  Jesus."  The  "  prepara- 
tion "  to  which  he  refers  in  verse  10  leads  us 
back  to  that  primeval  election  of  God's  sons 
in  Christ  for  which  we  gave  thanks  at  the  out- 
set (i.  3).  There  are  not  two  creations,  the 
second  formed  upon  the  ruin  and  failure  of  the 
first;  but  one  grand  design  throughout.  Re- 
demption is  creation  re-affirmed.  The  new  crea- 
tion, as  we  call  it,  restores  and  consummates  the 
old.  When  God  raised  His  Son  from  the  dead, 
He  vindicated  His  original  purpose  in  raising 
man  from  the  dust  a  living  soul.  He  has  not 
forsaken  the  work  of  His  hands  nor  forgone 
His  original  plan,  which  took  account  of  all  our 
wilfulness  and  sin.  God  in  making  us  meant 
us  to  do  good  work  in  His  world.  From  the 
world's  foundation  down  to  the  present  moment 
He  who  worketh  all  in  all  has  been  working 
for  this  end — most  of  all  in  the  revelation  of  His 
grace  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Far  backward  in  the  past,  amid  the  secrets  of 
creation,  lay  the  beginnings  of  God's  grace  to 
mankind.  Far  onward  in  the  future  shines  its 
lustre  revealed  in  the  first  Christian  age.  The 
apostle  has  gained  some  insight  into  those 
"  times  and  seasons  "  which  formerly  were  veiled 
from  him.  In  his  earliest  letters,  to  the  Thes- 
salonians  and  Corinthians,  St.  Paul  echoes  our 
Lord's  warning,  never  out  of  season,  that  we 
should  "  watch,  for  the  hour  is  at  hand."  Maran 
atha  is  his  watchword:  "  Our  Lord  cometh;  the 
time  is  short."  Nor  does  that  note  cease  to 
the  end.  But  when  in  this  epistle  he  writes 
of  "  the  ages  that  are  coming  on,"  and  of  "  all 
the  generations  of  the  age  of  the  ages "  (iii. 
21),  there  is  manifestly  some  considerable  period 
of  duration  before  his  eyes.  He  sees  something 
of  the  extent  of  the  world's  coming  history, 
something  of  the  magnitude  of  the  field  that  the 
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future  will  afford  for  the  unfolding  of  God's 
designs. 

In  those  approaching  aeons  he  foresees  that 
the  apostolic  dispensation  will  play  a  conspicu- 
ous part.  Unborn  ages  will  be  blessed  in  the 
blessing  now  descending  upon  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles through  Christ  Jesus.  So  marvellous  is 
the  display  of  God's  kindness  toward  them,  that 
all  the  future  will  pay  homage  to  it.  The  over- 
flowing wealth  of  blessing  poured  upon  St.  Paul 
and  the  first'  Churches  had  an  end  in  view  that 
reached  beyond  themselves,  an  end  worthy  of 
the  Giver,  worthy  of  the  magnitude  of  His  plans 
and  of  His  measureless  love.  If  all  this  was 
theirs — this  fulness  of  God  exceeding  the  ut- 
most they  had  asked  or  thought — it  is  because 
God  means  to  convey  it  through  them  to  mul- 
titudes besides!  There  is  no  limit  to  the  grace 
that  God  will  impart  to  men  and  to  Churches 
who  thus  reason,  who  receive  His  gifts  in  this 
generous  and  communicative  spirit.  The  apos- 
tolic Church  chants  with  Mary  at  the  Annuncia- 
tion: "  For,  behold,  from  henceforth  all  gener- 
ations shall  call  me  blessed!  " 

Never  was  any  prediction  better  fulfilled.  This 
spot  of  history  shines  with  a  light  before  which 
every  other  shows  pale  and  commonplace.  The 
companions  of  Jesus,  the  humble  fraternities  of 
the  first  Christian  century,  have  been  the  object 
of  reverent  interest  and  intent  research  on  the 
part  of  all  centuries  since.  Their  history  is  scruti- 
nised from  all  sides  with  a  zeal  and  industry  which 
the  most  pressing  subjects  of  the  day  hardly 
command.  For  we  feel  that  these  men  hold 
the  secret  of  the  world's  life.  The  key  to  the 
treasures  we  all  long  for  is  in  their  hands.  As 
time  goes  on  and  the  stress  of  life  deepens,  men 
will  turn  with  yet  fonder  hope  to  the  age  of 
Jesus  Christ.  "And  many  nations  will  say: 
Come,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of 
the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob. 
And  He  will  teach  us  of  His  ways;  and  we  will 
walks  in  His  paths." 

The  stream  will  remember  its  fountain;  the 
children  of  God  will  gather  to  their  childhood's 
home.  The  world  will  hear  the  gospel  in  the 
recovered  accents  of  its  prophets  and  apostles. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  FAR  AND  NEAR. 

Ephesians  ii.  11-13. 

The  apostle's  "  Wherefore  "  sums  up  for  his 
readers  the  record  of  their  salvation  rehearsed  in 
the  previous  verses.  "  You  were  buried  in  your 
sins,  sunk  in  their  corruption,  ruined  by  their 
guilt,  living  under  God's  displeasure  and  in  the 
power  of  Satan.  All  this  has  passed  away.  The 
almighty  Hand  has  raised  you  with  Christ  into 
a  heavenly  life.  God  has  become  your  Father; 
His  love  is  in  your  heart;  by  the  strength  of 
His  grace  you  are  enabled  to  walk  in  the  way 
marked  out  for  you  from  your  creation.  Where 
fore  remember:  think  of  what  you  were,  and 
of  what  you  are!  " 

To  such  recollections  we  do  well  to  summon 
ourselves.  The  children  of  grace  love  to  recall, 
and  on  fit  occasions  recount  for  God's  glory 
and  the  help  of  their  fellows,  the  way  in  which 
God  led  them  to  the  knowledge  of  Himself.  In 
some    the    great    change    came    suddenly.      He 
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"  made  speed  "  to  save  us.  It  was  a  veritable 
resurrection,  as  signal  and  unlooked  for  as  the 
rising  of  Christ  from  the  dead.  By  a  swift  pas- 
sage we  were  "  translated  from  the  power  of 
darkness  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  His 
love."  Once  living  without  God  in  the  world, 
we  were  arrested  by  a  strange  providence — 
through  some  overthrow  of  fortune  or  shock  of 
bereavement,  or  by  a  trivial  incident  touching 
unaccountably  a  hidden  spring  in  the  mind — and 
the  whole  aspect  of  life  was  altered  in  a  moment. 
We  saw  revealed,  as  by  a  lightning  flash  at  night, 
the  emptiness  of  our  own  life,  the  misery  of  our 
nature,  the  folly  of  our  unbelief,  the  awful  pres- 
ence of  God — God  whom  we  had  forgotten  and 
despised!  We  sought,  and  found  His  mercy. 
From  that  hour  the  old  things  passed  away:  we 
lived  who  had  been  dead, — made  alive  to  God 
through  Jesus  Christ. 

This  instant  conversion,  such  as  Paul  experi- 
enced, this  sharp  and  abrupt  transition  from 
darkness  to  light,  was  common  in  the  first  gen- 
eration of  Christians,  as  it  is  wherever  religious 
awakening  takes  place  in  a  society  that  has  been 
largely  dead  to  God.  The  advent  of  Christianity 
in  the  Gentile  world  was  much  after  this  fashion, 
like  a  tropical  sunrise,  in  which  day  leaps  on  the 
earth  full-born.  This  experience  gives  a  stamp 
of  peculiar  decision  to  the  convictions  and  char- 
acter of  its  subjects.  The  change  is  patent  and 
palpable;  no  observer  can  fail  to  mark  it.  And 
it  burns  itself  into  the  memory  with  an  inefface- 
able impression.  The  violent  throes  of  such  a 
spiritual  birth  cannot  be  forgotten. 

But  if  our  entrance  into  the  life  of  God  was 
gradual,  like  the  dawn  of  our  own  milder  clime, 
where  the  light  steals  by  imperceptible  advances 
upon  the  darkness — if  the  glory  of  the  Lord  has 
thus  risen  upon  us,  our  certainty  of  its  presence 
may  be  no  less  complete,  and  our  remembrance 
of  its  coming  no  less  grateful  and  joyous.  One 
leaps  into  the  new  life  by  a  single  eager  bound; 
another  reaches  it  by  measured,  thoughtful  steps: 
but  both  are  there,  standing  side  by  side  on  the 
common  ground  of  salvation  in  Christ.  Both 
walk  in  the  same  light  of  the  Lord,  that  floods 
the  sky  from  east  to  west.  The  recollections 
which  the  latter  has  to  cherish  of  the  leading  of 
God's  kindly  light — how  He  touched  our  child- 
ish thought,  and  checked  gently  our  boyish  way- 
wardness, and  mingled  reproof  with  the  first 
stirrings  of  passion  and  self-will,  and  wakened 
the  alarms  of  conscience  and  the  fears  of  another 
world,  and  the  sense  of  the  beauty  of  holiness 
arid  the  shame  of  sin, — 

•'  Shaping  to  truth  the  froward  will 
Along  His  narrow  way," 

such  remembrances  are  a  priceless  treasure,  that 
grows  richer  as  we  grow  wiser.  It  awakens  a 
joy  not  so  thrilling  nor  so  prompt  in  utterance 
as  that  of  the  soul  snatched  like  a  brand  from 
the  burning,  but  which  passes  understanding. 
Blessed  are  the  children  of  the  kingdom,  those 
who  have  never  roamed  far  from  the  fold  of 
Christ  and  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  whom 
the  cross  has  beckoned  onwards  from  their  child- 
hood. But  however  it  was — by  whatever  means, 
at  whatever  time  it  pleased  God  to  call  you  from 
darkness  to  His  marvellous  light,  remember. 

But  we  must  return  to  Paul  and  his  Gentile 
readers.  The  old  death  in  life  was  to  them 
a     sombre     reality,     keenly     and     painfully     re- 


membered. In  that  condition  of  moral  night  out 
of  which  Christ  had  rescued  them,  Gentile  so- 
ciety around  them  still  remained.  Let  us  observe 
its  features  as  they  are  delineated  in  contrast 
with  the  privileges  long  bestowed  on  Israel. 
The  Gentile  world  was  Christless,  hopeless,  godless. 
It  had  no  share  in  the  Divine  polity  framed  for 
the  chosen  people;  the  outward  mark  of  its  un- 
circumcision  was  a  true  symbol  of  its  irreligion 
and  debasement. 

Israel  had  a  God.  Besides,  there  were  only 
"  those  who  are  called  gods."  This  was  the  first 
and  cardinal  distinction.  Not  their  race,  not 
their  secular  calling,  their  political  or  intellectual 
gifts,  but  their  faith,  formed  the  Jews  into  a  na- 
tion. They  were  "  the  people  of  God,"  as  no 
other  people  has  been — of  the  God,  for  theirs 
was  "  the  true  and  living  God  " — Jehovah,  the  I 
Am,  the  One,  the  Alone.  The  monotheistic  be- 
lief was,  no  doubt,  wavering  and  imperfect  in  the 
mass  of  the  nation  in  early  times;  but  it  was  held 
by  the  ruling  minds  amongst  them,  by  the  men 
who  have  shaped  the  destiny  of  Israel  and  cre- 
ated its  Bible,  with  increasing  clearness  and  in- 
tensity of  passion.  "  All  the  gods  of  the  nations 
are  idols — vapours,  phantoms,  nothings! — but 
Jehovah  made  the  heavens."  It  was  the  ancestral 
faith  that  glowed  in  the  breast  of  Paul  at  Athens, 
amidst  the  fairest  shrines  of  Greece,  when  he 
"  saw  the  city  wholly  given  to  idolatry  " — man's 
highest  art  and  the  toil  and  piety  of  ages  lav- 
ished on  things  that  were  no  gods;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  splendour  of  a  hollow  and  decaying 
Paganism  he  read  the  confession  that  God  was 
"  unknown." 

Ephesus  had  her  famous  goddess,  worshipped 
in  the  most  sumptuous  pile  of  architecture  that 
the  ancient  world  contained.  Behold  the  proud 
city,  "  temple-keeper  of  the  great  goddess  Ar- 
temis," filled  with  wrath!  Infuriate  Demos 
flashes  fire  from  his  thousand  eyes,  and  his  brazen 
throat  roars  hoarse  vengeance  against  the  in- 
surers of  "  her  magnificence,  whom  all  Asia  and 
the  world  worshippeth  " !  Without  God — 
atheists,  in  fact,  the  apostle  calls  this  devout 
Asian  population;  and  Artemis  of  Ephesus,  and 
Athene,  and  Cybele  of  Smyrna,  and  Zeus  and 
Asclepius  of  Pergamum,  though  all  the  world 
worship  them,  are  but  "  creatures  of  art  and 
man's  device." 

The  Pagans  retorted  this  reproach.  "  Away 
with  the  atheists!  "  they  cried,  when  Christians 
were  led  to  execution.  Ninety  years  after  this 
time  the  martyr  Polycarp  was  brought  into  the 
arena  before  the  magistrates  of  Asia  and  the  pop- 
ulace gathered  in  Smyrna  at  the  great  Ionic  fes- 
tival. The  Proconsul,  wishing  to  spare  the  ven- 
erable man,  said  to  him:  "  Swear  by  the  fortune 
of  Caesar;  and  say,  Away  with  the  Atheists!  " 
But  Polycarp,  as  the  story  continues,  "  with  a 
grave  look  gazing  on  the  crowd  of  lawless  Gen- 
tiles in  the  stadium  and  shaking  his  hand  against 
them,  then  groaning  and  looking  up  to  heaven, 
said,  Away  ivith  the  atheists!  "  Pagan  and  Chris- 
tian were  each  godless  in  the  eyes  of  the  other. 
If  visible  temples  and  images,  and  the  local  wor- 
ship of  each  tribe  or  city  made  a  god,  then  Jews 
and  Christians  had  none:  if  God  was  a  Spirit — 
One,  Holy,  Almighty,  Omnipresent — then  poly- 
theists  were  in  truth  atheists;  their  many  gods, 
being  many,  were  no  gods;  they  were  idols, — 
eidola,  illusive  shows  of  the  Godhead. 

The  more  thoughtful  and  pious  among  the 
heathen  felt  this  already.     When  the  apostle  de- 
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nounced  the  idols  and  their  pompous  worship  as 
"  these  vanities,"  his  words  found  an  echo  in  the 
Gentile  conscience.  The  classical  Paganism  held 
the  multitude  by  the  force  of  habit  and  local 
pride,  and  by  its  sensuous  and  artistic  charms; 
but  such  religious  power  as  it  once  had  was 
gone.  In  all  directions  it  was  undermined  by 
mystic  Oriental  and  Egyptian  rites,  to  which 
men  resorted  in  search  of  a  religion  and  sick  of 
the  old  fables,  ever  growing  more  debased,  that 
had  pleased  their  fathers.  The  majesty  of  Rome 
in  the  person  of  the  Emperor,  the  one  visible 
supreme  power,  was  seized  upon  by  the  popular 
instinct,  even  more  than  it  was  imposed  by  state 
policy,  and  made  to  fill  the  vacuum;  and  temples 
to  Augustus  had  already  risen  in  Asia,  side  by 
side  with  those  of  the  ancient  gods. 

In  this  despair  of  their  ancestral  religions 
many  piously  disposed  Gentiles  turned  to  Juda- 
ism for  spiritual  help;  and  the  synagogue  was 
surrounded  in  the  Greek  cities  by  a  circle  of  ear- 
nest proselytes.  From  their  ranks  St.  Paul  drew 
a  large  proportion  of  his  hearers  and  converts. 
When  he  writes  "  Remember  that  you  were  at 
that  time  without  God,"  he  is  within  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  readers;  and  they  will  bear  him  out  in 
testifying  that  their  heathen  creed  was  dead  and 
empty  to  the  soul.  Nor  did  philosophy  construct 
a  creed  more  satisfying.  Its  gods  were  the  Epi- 
curean deities  who  dwell  aloof  and  careless  of 
men;  or  the  supreme  Reason  and  Necessity  of  the 
Stoics,  the  anima  mundi,  of  which  human  souls 
are  fleeting  and  fragmentary  images.  "  Deism 
finds  God  only  in  heaven;  Pantheism  only  on 
earth;  Christianity  alone  finds  Him  both  in 
heaven  and  on  earth  "  (Harless).  The  Word 
made  flesh  reveals  God  in  the  world. 

When  the  apostle  says  "  without  God  in  the 
world,"  this  qualification  is  both  reproachful  and 
sorrowful.  To  be  without  God  in  the  world  that 
He  has  made,  where  His  "  eternal  power  and 
Godhead "  have  been  visible  from  creation, 
argues  a  darkened  and  perverted  heart.  To  be 
without  God  in  the  world  is  to  be  in  the  wilder- 
ness, without  a  guide;  on  a  stormy  ocean,  with- 
out harbour  or  pilot;  in  sickness  of  spirit,  with- 
out medicine  or  physician;  to  be  hungry  without 
bread,  and  weary  without  rest,  and  dying  with  no 
light  of  life.  It  is  to  be  an  orphaned  child,  wan- 
dering in  an  empty,  ruined  house. 

In  these  words  we  have  an  echo  of  Paul's 
preaching  to  the  Gentiles,  and  an  indication  of 
the  line  of  his  appeals  to  the  conscience  of  the 
enlightened  pagans  of  his  time.  The  despair  of 
the  age  was  darker  than  the  human  mind  has 
known  before  or  since.  Matthew  Arnold  has 
painted  it  all  in  one  verse  of  those  lines,  en- 
titled "  Obermann  Once  More,"  in  which  he  so 
perfectly  expresses  the  better  spirit  of  modern 
scepticism. 

"  On  that  hard  Pagan  world  disgust 
And  secret  loathing  fell ; 
Deep  weariness  and  sated  lust 
Made  human  life  a  hell." 

The  saying  by  which  St.  Paul  reproved  the 
Corinthians,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to- 
morrow we  die,"  is  the  common  sentiment  of 
pagan  epitaphs  of  the  time.  Here  is  an  extant 
specimen  of  the  kind:  "  Let  us  drink  and  be 
merry;  for  we  shall  have  no  more  kissing  and 
dancing  in  the  kingdom  of  Proserpine.  Soon 
shall  we  fall  asleep  to  wake  no  more."  Such 
were  the  thoughts   with   which  men   came   back 


from  the  grave-side.  It  is  needless  to  say  how 
depraving  was  the  effect  of  this  hopelessness. 
At  Athens,  in  the  more  religious  times  of  Soc- 
rates, it  was  even  considered  a  decent  and  kindly 
thing  to  allow  a  criminal  condemned  to  death 
to  spend  his  last  hours  in  gross  sensual  indul- 
gence. There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
extinction  of  the  Christian  hope  of  immortality 
would  prove  less  demoralising.  We  are  "  saved 
by  hope,"  said  St.  Paul:  we  are  ruined  by  de- 
spair. Pessimism  of  creed  for  most  men  means 
pessimism  of  conduct. 

Our  modern  speech  and  literature  and  our 
habits  of  feeling  have  been  for  so  many  genera- 
tions steeped  in  the  influence  of  Christ's  teach- 
ing, and  it  has  thrown  so  many  tender  and  hal- 
lowed thoughts  around  the  state  of  our  beloved 
dead,  that  it  is  impossible  even  for  those  who 
are  personally  without  hope  in  Christ  to  realise 
what  its  general  decay  and  disappearance  would 
mean.  To  have  possessed  such  a  treasure,  and 
then  to  lose  it!  to  have  cherished  anticipations 
so  exalted  and  so  dear, — and  to  find  them  turn 
out  a  mockery!  The  age  upon  which  this  ca- 
lamity fell  would  be  of  all  ages  the  most  mis- 
erable. 

The  hope  of  Israel  which  Paul  preached  to  the 
Gentiles  was  a  hope  for  the  world  and  for  the 
nations,  as  well  as  for  the  individual  soul.  "  The 
commonwealth  [or  polity]  of  Israel  "  and  "  the 
covenants  of  promise  "  guaranteed  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Messianic  kingdom  upon  earth. 
This  expectation  took  amongst  the  mass  of  the 
Jews  a  materialistic  and  even  a  revengeful  shape; 
but  in  one  form  or  other  it  belonged,  and  still 
belongs,  to  every  man  of  Israel.  Those  noble 
lines  of  Virgil  in  his  fourth  Eclogue — like  the 
words  of  Caiaphas,  an  unintended  Christian 
prophecy — which  predicted  the  return  of  justice 
and  the  spread  of  a  golden  age  through  the  whole 
world  under  the  rule  of  the  coming  heir  of 
Caesar,  had  been  signally  belied  by  the  imperial 
house  in  the  century  that  had  elapsed.  Never 
were  human  prospects  darker  than  when  the 
apostle  wrote  as  Nero's  prisoner  in  Rome.  It 
was  an  age  of  crime  and  horror.  The  political 
world  and  the  system  of  pagan  society  seemed 
to  be  in  the  throes  of  dissolution.  Only  in  "  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel  "  was  there  a  light  of 
hope  and  a  foundation  for  the  future  of  man- 
kind; and  of  this  in  its  wisdom  the  world  knew 
nothing. 

The  Gentiles  were  "  alienated  from  the  com- 
monwealth of  Israel," — that  is  to  say,  treated  as 
aliens  and  made  such  by  their  exclusion.  By  the 
very  fact  of  Israel's  election,  the  rest  of  mankind 
were  shut  out  of  the  visible  kingdom  of  God. 
They  became  mere  Gentiles,  or  nations, — a  herd  of 
men  bound  together  only  by  natural  affinity, 
with  no  "  covenant  of  promise,"  no  religious 
constitution  or  destiny,  no  definite  relationship 
to  God,  Israel  being  alone  the  acknowledged 
and  organised  "  people  of  Jehovah." 

These  distinctions  were  summed  up  in  one 
word,  expressing  all  the  pride  of  the  Jewish  na- 
ture, when  the  Israelites  styled  themselves  "  the 
Circumcision."  The  rest  of  the  world — Philis- 
tines or  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans,  or  Bar- 
barians, it  mattered  not — were  "  the  Uncircum- 
cision."  How  superficial  this  distinction  was  in 
point  of  fact,  and  how  false  the  assumption  of 
moral  superiority  it  implied  in  the  existing  con- 
dition of  Judaism,  St.  Paul  indicates  by  saying, 
"  those   who   are   called   Uncircumcision   by   that 
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which  is  called  Circumcision,  in  flesh,  wrought  by 
human  hands."  In  the  second  and  third  chapters 
of  his  epistle  to  the  Romans  he  exposed  the  hol- 
lowness  of  Jewish  sanctity,  and  brought  his  fel- 
low-countrymen down  to  the  level  of  those  "sin- 
ners of  the  Gentiles "  whom  they  so  bitterly 
despised. 

The  destitution  of  the  Gentile  world  is  put  into 
a  single  word,  when  the  apostle  says:  "  You  were 
at  that  time  separate  from  Christ  " — without  a 
Christ,  either  come  or  coming.  They  were  de- 
prived of  the  world's  one  treasure, — shut  out,  as 
it  appeared,  for  ever  from  any  part  in  Him  who 
is  to  mankind  all  things  and  in  all. — Once  far  off! 

"  But  now  in  Christ  Jesus  ye  were  made  nigh." 
What  is  it  that  has  bridged  the  distance,  that  has 
transported  these  Gentiles  from  the  wilderness 
of  heathenism  into  the  midst  of  the  city  of  God? 
It  is  "  the  blood  of  Christ."  The  sacrificial  death 
of  Jesus  Christ  transformed  the  relations  of  God 
to  mankind,  and  of  Israel  to  the  Gentiles.  In 
Him  God  reconciled  not  a  nation,  but  "  a  world  " 
to  Himself  (2  Cor.  v.  19).  The  death  of  the  Son 
of  man  could  not  have  reference  to  the  sons  of 
Abraham  alone.  If  sin  is  universal  and  death  is 
not  a  Jewish  but  a  human  experience,  and  if  one 
blood  flows  in  the  veins  of  all  our  race,  then  the 
death  of  Jesus  Christ  was  a  universal  sacrifice; 
it  appeals  to  every  man's  conscience  and  heart, 
and  puts  away  for  each  the  guilt  which  comes 
between  his  soul  and  God. 

When  the  Greeks  in  Passion  week  desired  to 
see  Him,  He  exclaimed:  "  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up 
from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  unto  me."  The 
cross  of  Jesus  was  to  draw  humanity  around 
it,  by  its  infinite  love  and  sorrow,  by  the  perfect 
apprehension  there  was  in  it  of  the  world's  guilt 
and  need,  and  the  perfect  submission  to  the  sen- 
tence of  God's  law  against  man's  sin.  So 
wherever  the  gospel  was  preached  by  St.  Paul, 
it  won  Gentile  hearts  for  Christ.  Greek  and  Jew 
found  themselves  weeping  together  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross,  sharing  one  forgiveness  and  bap- 
tised into  one  Spirit. 

The  union  of  Caiaphas  and  Pilate  in  the  con- 
demnation of  Jesus  and  the  mingling  of  the 
Jewish  crowd  with  the  Roman  soldiers  at  His 
execution  were  a  tragic  symbol  of  the  new  age 
that  was  coming.  Israel  and  the  Gentiles  were 
accomplices  in  the  death  of  the  Messiah — the 
former  of  the  two  the  more  guilty  partner  in  the 
counsel  and  deed.  If  this  Jesus  whom  they  slew 
and  hanged  on  a  tree  was  indeed  the  Christ, 
God's  chosen,  then  what  availed  their  Abra- 
hamic  sonship,  their  covenants  and  law-keeping, 
their  proud  religious  eminence?  They  had  killed 
their  Christ;  they  had  forfeited  their  calling. 
His  blood  was  on  them  and  on  their  children. 

Those  who  seemed  nigh  to  God,  at  the  cross 
of  Christ  were  found  far  off, — that  both  together, 
the  far  and  the  near,  might  be  reconciled  and 
brought  back  to  God.  "  He  shut  up  all  unto 
disobedience,  that  He  might  have  mercy  upon 
all." 

CHAPTER  X. 

THE  DOUBLE  RECONCILIATION. 

Ephesians  ii.   14-18. 

"  Peace,  peace — to  the  far  off,  and  to  the 
near!  "  Such  was  God's  promise  to  His  scattered 
people  in  the  times  of  the  exile   (Isa.   lvii.   19). 


St.  Paul  sees  that  peace  of  God  extending  over 
a  yet  wider  field,  and  terminating  a  longer  and 
sadder  banishment  than  the  prophet  had  fore- 
seen. Christ  is  "  our  peace  " — not  for  the  di- 
vided members  of  Israel  alone,  but  for  all  the 
tribes  of  men.  He  brings  about  a  universal 
pacification. 

There  were  two  distinct,  but  kindred  enmities 
to  be  overcome  by  Christ,  in  preaching  to  the 
world  His  good  tidings  of  peace  (ver.  17).  There 
was  the  hostility  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  which  was 
removed  in  its  cause  and  principle  when  Christ 
"  in  His  flesh  "  (by  His  incarnate  life  and  death) 
"  abolished  the  law  of  commandments  in  de- 
crees " — i.  e.,  the  law  of  Moses  as  it  constituted 
a  body  of  external  precepts  determining  the  way 
of  righteousness  and  life.  This  abolition  of  the 
law  by  the  evangelical  principle  "  dissolved  the 
middle  wall  of  partition."  The  occasion  of 
quarrel  between  Israel  and  the  world  was  de- 
stroyed; the  barrier  disappeared  that  had  for  so 
long  fenced  off  the  privileged  ground  of  the 
sons  of  Abraham  (vv.  14,  15).  But  behind  this 
human  enmity,  underneath  the  feud  and  rancour 
existing  between  the  Jews  and  the  nations,  there 
lay  the  deeper  quarrel  of  mankind  with  God. 
Both  enmities  centred  in  the  law:  both  were  slain 
by  one  stroke,  in  the  reconciliation  of  the  cross 
(ver.    16). 

The  Jewish  and  Gentile  peoples  formed  two 
distinct  types  of  humanity.  Politically,  the  Jews 
were  insignificant  and  had  scarcely  counted 
amongst  the  great  powers  of  the  world.  Their 
religion  alone  gave  them  influence  and  impor- 
tance. Bearing  his  inspired  Scriptures  and  his 
Messianic  hope,  the  wandering  Israelite  con- 
fronted the  vast  masses  of  heathenism  and  the 
splendid  and  fascinating  classical  civilisation  with 
the  proudest  sense  of  his  superiority.  To  his 
God  he  knew  well  that  one  day  every  knee 
would  bow  and  every  tongue  confess.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time  deepened  his  isolation 
and  aggravated  to  internecine  hate  his  spite 
against  his  fellow-men,  the  adversus  omnes  alios 
hostile  odium  stigmatised  by  the  incisive  pen  of 
Tacitus.  Within  three  years  of  the  writing  of 
this  letter  the  Jewish  war  against  Rome  broke 
out,  when  the  enmity  culminated  in  the  most 
appalling  and  fateful  overthrow  recorded  in  the 
pages  of  history.  Now,  it  is  this  enmity  at  its 
height — the  most  inveterate  and  desperate  one 
can  conceive — that  the  apostle  proposes  to  recon- 
cile; nay,  that  he  sees  already  slain  by  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  cross,  and  within  the  brotherhood 
of  the  Christian  Church.  It  was  slain  in  the 
heart  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  the  proudest  that  beat 
in  Jewish  breast. 

In  his  earlier  writings  the  apostle  has  been 
concerned  chiefly  to  guard  the  position  and  rights 
of  the  two  parties  within  the  Church.  He  has 
abundantly  maintained,  especially  in  the  epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  the  claims  of  Gentile  believers 
in  Christ  against  Judaic  assumptions  and  impo- 
sitions. He  has  defended  the  just  prerogative 
of  the  Jew  and  his  hereditary  sentiments  from 
the  contempt  to  which  they  were  sometimes  ex- 
posed on  the  part  of  the  Gentile  majority.  But 
now  that  this  has  been  done,  and  that  Gentile 
liberties  and  Jewish  dignity  have  been  vindicated 
and  safeguarded  on  both  sides,  St.  Paul  advances 
a  step  further:  he  seeks  to  amalgamate  the  Jew- 
ish and  Gentile  section  of  the  Church,  and  to 
"  make  of  the  twain  one  new  man,  so  making 
peace."    This,  he  declares,  was  the  er.d  of  Christ's 
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mission;  this  a  chief  purpose  of  His  atoning 
death.  Only  by  such  union,  only  through  the 
burying  of  the  old  enmity  slain  on  the  cross, 
could  His  Church  be  built  up  to  its  complete- 
ness. St.  Paul  would  have  Gentile  and  Jewish 
believers  everywhere  forget  their  differences,  ef- 
face their  party  lines,  and  merge  their  independ- 
ence in  the  oneness  of  the  all-embracing  and 
all-perfecting  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  God's  hab- 
itation in  the  Spirit.  Instead  of  saying  that  a 
catholic  ideal  like  this  belongs  to  a  later  and 
post-apostolic  age,  we  maintain,  on  the  contrary, 
that  a  catholic  mind  like  St.  Paul's,  under  the 
conditions  of  his  time,  could  not  fail  to  arrive 
at  this  conception. 

It  was  his  confidence  in  the  victory  of  the 
cross  over  all  strife  and  sin  that  sustained  St. 
Paul  through  these  years  of  captivity.  As  he 
looks  out  from  his  Roman  prison,  under  the 
shadow  of  Nero's  palace,  the  future  is  invested 
with  a  radiance  of  hope  that  makes  the  heart 
of  the  chained  apostle  exult  within  him.  The 
world  is  lost,  to  all  outward  seeming:  he  knows 
it  is  saved!  Jew  and  Gentile  are  about  to  close 
in  mortal  conflict:  he  proclaims  peace  between 
them,  assured  of  their  reconcilement,  and  know- 
ing that  in  their  reunion  the  salvation  of  human 
society  is  assured. 

The  enmity  of  Jew  and  Gentile  was  repre- 
sentative of  all  that  divides  mankind.  In  it  were 
concentrated  most  of  the  causes  by  which  society 
is  rent  asunder.  Along  with  religion,  race,  hab- 
its, taste  and  culture,  moral  tendencies,  political 
aspirations,  interests  of  trade,  all  helped  to  widen 
the  breach.  The  cleavage  ran  deep  into  the  foun- 
dations of  life;  the  enmity  was  the  growth  of 
two  thousand  years.  It  was  not  a  case  of  local 
friction,  nor  a  quarrel  arising  from  temporary 
causes.  The  Jew  was  ubiquitous,  and  everywhere 
was  an  alien  and  an  irritant  to  Gentile  society. 
No  antipathy  was  so  hard  to  subdue.  The  grace 
that  conquers  it  can  and  will  conquer  all 
enmities. 

St.  Paul's  view  embraced,  in  fact,  a  world-wide 
reconcilement.  He  contemplates,  as  the  Hebrew 
prophets  themselves  did,  the  fraternisation  of 
mankind  under  the  rule  of  the  Christ.  After 
this  scale  he  laid  down  the  foundation  of  the 
Church,  "  wise  masterbuilder  "  that  he  was.  It 
was  destined  to  bear  the  weight  of  an  edifice 
in  which  all  the  races  of  men  should  dwell  to- 
gether, and  every  order  of  human  faculty  should 
find  its  place.  His  thoughts  were  not  confined 
within  the  Judaic  antithesis.  '  There  is  no  Jew 
and  Greek,"  he  says  in  another  place;  yes,  and 
"  no  barbarian,  Scythian,  bondman,  freeman, 
male  or  female.  Ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus." 
Birth,  rank,  office  in  the  Church,  culture,  even 
sex  are  minor  and  subordinate  distinctions, 
merged  in  the  unity  of  redeemed  souls  in  Christ. 
That  which  He  "  creates  in  Himself  of  the 
twain  "  is  one  new  man — one  incorporate  human- 
ity, neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,  Englishman  nor 
Hindu,  priest  nor  layman,  male  nor  female;  but 
simply  man,  and  Christian. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  better  able  to 
enter  into  these  views  of  the  apostle  than  at  any 
intervening  period  of  history.  In  his  day  al- 
most the  whole  visible  world,  lying  around  the 
Mediterranean  shores,  was  brought  under  the 
government  and  laws  of  Rome.  This  fact  made 
the  establishment  of  one  religious  polity  a  thing 
quite  conceivable.  The  Roman  empire  did  not, 
as   it   proved,   allow    Christianity   to   conquer   it 


soon  enough  and  to  leaven  it  sufficiently  to  save 
it.  That  huge  construction,  the  mightiest  fabric 
of  human  polity,  fell  and  covered  the  earth  with 
its  ruins.  In  its  fall  it  reacted  disastrously  upon 
the  Church,  and  has  bequeathed  to  it  the  corrupt 
and  despotic  unity  of  Papal  Rome.  Now,  in 
these  last  days,  the  whole  world  is  opened  to 
the  Church,  a  world  stretching  far  beyond  the 
horizon  of  the  first  century.  Science  and  Com- 
merce, those  two  strong-winged  angels  and  giant 
ministers  of  God,  are  swiftly  binding  the  con- 
tinents together  in  material  ties.  The  peoples 
are  beginning  to  realise  their  brotherhood,  and 
are  feeling  their  way  in  many  directions  towards 
international  union;  while  in  the  Churches  a  new, 
federal  catholicity  is  taking  shape,  that  must  dis- 
place the  false  Catholicism  of  external  uniformity 
and  the  disastrous  absolutism  inherited  from 
Rome.  The  spread  of  European  empire  and  the 
marvellous  expansion  of  our  English  race  are 
carrying  forward  the  world's  unification  with 
enormous  strides, — towards  some  end  or  other. 
What  end  is  this  to  be?  Is  the  kingdom  of 
the  world  about  to  become  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  and  His  Christ?  and  are  the  nations  pre- 
paring to  be  "  reconciled  in  one  body  unto 
God  "  ? 

If  Christendom  were  worthy  of  her  Master 
and  her  name,  this  answer  would  be  answered 
with  no  doubtful  affirmative.  The  Church  is 
well  able,  if  she  were  prepared,  to  go  up  and 
possess  the  'whole  earth  for  her  Lord.  The  way 
is  open;  the  means  are  in  her  hand.  Nor  is 
she  ignorant,  nor  wholly  negligent  of  her  op- 
portunity and  of  the  claims  that  the  times  impose 
upon  her.  She  is  putting  forth  new  strength 
and  striving  to  overtake  her  work,  notwithstand- 
ing the  weight  of  ignorance  and  sloth  that  bur- 
dens her.  Soon  the  reconciling  cross  will  be 
planted  on  every  shore,  and  the  praises  of  the 
Crucified  be  sung  in  every  human  language. 

But  there  are  dark  as  well  as  bright  auguries 
for  the  future.  The  advance  of  commerce  and 
emigration  has  been  a  curse  and  not  a  blessing 
to  many  heathen  peoples.  Who  can  read  with- 
out shame  and  horror  the  story  of  European 
conquest  in  America?  And  it  is  a  chapter  not 
yet  closed.  Greed  and  injustice  still  mark  the 
dealings  of  the  powerful  and  civilised  with  the 
weaker  races.  England  set  a  noble  example  in 
the  abolition  of  negro  slavery;  but  she  has  since 
inflicted,  for  purposes  of  gain,  the  opium  curse 
on  China,  putting  poison  to  the  lips  of  its  vast 
population.  Under  our  Christian  flags  fire-arms 
are  imported,  and  alcohol,  amongst  tribes  of 
men  less  able  than  children  to  resist  their  evils. 
Is  this  "  preaching  peace  to  those  far  off "  ? 
It  is  likely  that  the  commercial  profits  made  in 
the  destruction  of  savage  races  as  yet  exceed 
all  that  our  missionary  societies  have  spent  in 
saving  them.  One  of  these  days  Almighty  God 
may  have  a  stern  reckoning  with  modern  Europe 
about  these  things.  "  When  He  maketh  inquisi- 
tion for  blood.  He  will  remember." 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  ourselves  at  home, 
in  our  relation  to  this  great  principle  of  the 
apostle?  The  old  "middle  wall  of  partition," 
the  temple-barrier  that  sundered  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile, is  "  broken  down," — visibly  levelled  by  the 
hand  of  God  when  Jerusalem  fell,  as  it  had  been 
virtually  and  in  its  principle  destroyed  by  the 
work  of  Christ.  But  are  there  no  other  middle 
walls,  no  barriers  raised  within  the  fold  of 
Christ?     The   rich   man's    purse,    and   the    poor 
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man's  penury;  aristocratic  pride,  democratic  bit- 
terness and  jealousy;  knowledge  and  refinement 
on  the  one  hand,  ignorance  and  rudeness  on 
the  other — how  thick  the  veil  of  estrangement 
which  these  influences  weave,  how  high  the  party 
walls  which  they  build  in  our  various  Church 
communions! 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Church,  as  she  values 
her  existence,  with  gentle  but  firm  hands  to  pull 
down  and  to  keep  down  all  such  partitions.  She 
cannot  abolish  the  natural  distinctions  of  life. 
She  cannot  turn  the  Jew  into  a  Gentile,  nor  the 
Gentile  into  a  Jew.  She  will  never  make  the 
poor  man  rich  in  this  world,  nor  the  rich  man 
altogether  poor.  Like  her  Master,  she  declines 
to  be  "judge  or  divider"  of  our  secular  inheri- 
tance. But  she  can  see  to  it  that  these  out- 
ward distinctions  make  no  difference  in  her  treat- 
ment of  the  men  as  men.  She  can  combine  in 
her  fellowship  all  grades  and  orders,  and  teach 
them  to  understand  and  respect  each  other.  She 
can  soften  the  asperities  and  relieve  many  of 
the  hardships  which  social  differences  create. 
She  can  diffuse  a  healing  and  purifying  influence 
upon  the  contentions  of  society  around  her. 

Let  us  labour  unweariedly  for  this,  and  let 
our  meeting  at  the  Lord's  table  be  a  symbol  of 
the  unreserved  communion  of  men  of  all  classes 
and  conditions  in  the  brotherhood  of  the  re- 
deemed sons  of  God.  "  He  is  our  peace  "  ;  and 
if  He  is  in  our  hearts,  we  must  needs  be  sons 
of  peace.  "  Behold  the  secret  of  all  true  union! 
It  is  not  by  others  coming  to  us,  nor  by  our 
going  over  to  them;  but  it  is  by  both  them 
and  ourselves  coming  to  Christ  "  that  peace  is 
made   (Monod). 

Thus  within  and  without  the  Church  the  work 
of  atonement  will  advance,  with  Christ  ever  for 
its  preacher  (ver.  17).  He  speaks  through  the 
words  and  the  lives  of  His  ten  thousand  mes- 
sengers,— men  of  every  order,  in  every  age  and 
country  of  the  earth.  The  leaven  of  Christ's 
peace  will  spread  till  the  lump  is  leavened.  God 
will  accomplish  His  purpose  of  the  ages,  whether 
in  our  time,  or  in  another  worthier  of  His  call- 
ing. His  Church  is  destined  to  be  the  home  of 
the  human  family,  the  universal  liberator  and 
instructor  and  reconciler  of  the  nations.  And 
Christ  shall  sit  enthroned  in  the  loyal  worship  of 
the  federated  peoples  of  the  earth. 

But  the  question  remains:  What  is  the  founda- 
tion, what  the  warrant  of  this  grand  idealism 
of  the  apostle  Paul?  Many  a  great  thinker,  many 
an  ardent  reformer  before  and  since  has  dreamed 
of  some  such  millennium  as  this.  And  their 
enthusiastic  plans  have  ended  too  often  in  con- 
flict and  destruction.  What  surer  ground  of  con- 
fidence have  we  in  Paul's  undertaking  than  in 
those  of  so  many  gifted  visionaries  and  philoso- 
phers? The  difference  lies  here:  his  expectation 
rests  on  the  word  and  character  of  God;  his  in- 
strument of  reform  is  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ. 

God  is  the  centre  of  His  own  universe.  Any 
reconciliation  that  is  to  stand  must  include  Him 
first  of  all.  Christ  reconciled  Jew  and  Gentile 
"  both  in  one  body  to  God."  There  is  the  meet- 
ing point,  the  true  focus  of  the  orbit  of  human 
life,  that  can  alone  control  its  movements  and 
correct  its  wild  aberrations.  Under  the  shadow 
of  His  throne  of  justice,  in  the  arms  of  His 
fatherly  love,  the  kindreds  of  the  earth  will  at 
last  find  reconciliation  and  peace.  Humanitarian 
and  secularist  systems  make  the  simple  mistake 


of  ignoring  the  supreme   Factor  in  the  scheme 
of  things;  they  leave  out  the  All  in  all. 

"  Be  ye  reconciled  to  God,"  cries  the  apostle. 
For  Almighty  God  has  had  a  great  quarrel  with 
this  world  of  ours.  The  hatred  of  men  towards 
each  other  is  rooted  in  the  "  carnal  mind  which 
is  enmity  against  God."  The  "  law  of  command- 
ments contained  in  ordinances,"  in  whose  pos- 
session the  Jew  boasted  over  the  lawless  and 
profane  Gentile,  in  reality  branded  both  as  cul- 
prits. 

The  secret  disquiet  and  dread  lurking  in  man's 
conscience,  the  pangs  endured  in  his  body  of 
humiliation,  the  groaning  frame  of  nature  declare 
the  world  unhinged  and  out  of  course.  Things 
have  gone  amiss,  somehow,  between  man  and 
his  Creator.  The  face  of  the  earth  and  the  field 
of  human  history  are  scarred  with  the  thunder- 
bolts of  His  displeasure.  God,  the  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  King  of  the 
ages,  is  not  the  amiable,  almighty  Sentimentalist 
that  some  pious  people  would  make  Him  out 
to  be.  The  men  of  the  Bible  felt  and  realised, 
if  we  do  not,  the  grave  and  tremendous  import 
of  the  Lord's  controversy  with  all  flesh.  He  is 
unceasingly  at  war  with  the  sins  of  men.  "  God 
is  love" — oh,  yes!  but  then  He  is  also  "a  con- 
suming fire  "  !  There  is  no  anger  so  crushing 
as  the  anger  of  love,  for  there  is  none  so  just; 
no  wrath  to  be  feared  like  "  the  wrath  of  the 
Lamb."  God  is  not  a  man,  weak  and  passionate, 
whom  a  spark'  of  anger  might  set  all  on  fire, 
burning  out  His  justice  and  compassion.  "  In- 
His  wrath  He  remembers  mercy."  Within  that 
infinite  nature  there  is  room  for  an  absolute 
loathing  and  resentment  towards  sin,  in  consist- 
ence with  an  immeasurable  pity  and  yearning 
towards  His  sinful  children.  Hence  the  cross  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Look  at  it  from  what  side  you  will  (and  it 
has  many  sides),  propound  it  in  what  terms  you 
may  (and  it  translates  itself  anew  into  the  dialect 
of  every  age),  you  must  not  explain  the  cross 
of  Christ  away  nor  cause  its  offence  to  cease. 
"  The  atonement  has  always  been  a  scandal  and 
a  folly  to  those  who  did  not  receive  it;  it  has 
always  contained  something  which  to  formal 
logic  is  false  and  to  individualistic  ethics  im- 
moral; yet  in  that  very  element  which  has  been 
branded  as  immoral  and  false,  has  always  lain 
the  seal  of  its  power  and  the  secret  of  its  truth." 
The  Holy  One  of  God,  the  Lamb  without  spot 
and  blemish,  He  died  by  His  own  consent  a 
sinner's  death.  That  sacrifice,  undergone  by  the 
Son  of  God  and  Son  of  man  dying  as  man 
for  men,  in  love  to  His  race  and  in  obedience 
to  the  Divine  will  and  law,  gave  an  infinite  sat- 
isfaction to  God  in  His  relation  to  the  world, 
and  there  went  up  to  the  Divine  throne  from 
the  anguish  of  Calvary  a  "  savour  of  sweet 
smell."  The  moral  glory  of  the  act  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  dying  for  His  guilty  brethren  outshone 
its  horror  and  disgrace;  and  it  redeemed  man's 
lost  condition,  and  clothed  human  nature  with 
a  new  character  and  aspect  in  the  eyes  of  God 
Himself.  "  Now  therefore  there  is  no  more 
condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus." 
The  mercy  of  God,  if  we  may  so  say,  is  set  free 
to  act  in  forgiveness  and  restoration,  without 
any  compromise  of  justice  and  inflexible  law. 
No  peace  without  this:  no  peace  that  did  not 
satisfy  God,  and  satisfy  that  law,  deep  as  the 
deepest  in  God,  that  binds  suffering  to  wrong- 
doing and  death  to  sin. 
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Perhaps  you  say:  This  is  immoral,  surely,  that 
the  just  should  suffer  for  the  unjust;  that  one 
commits  the  offence,  and  another  bears  the  pen- 
alty.— Stay  a  moment:  that  is  only  half  the  truth. 
We  are  more  than  individuals;  we  are  members 
of  a  race;  and  vicarious  suffering  runs  through 
life.  Our  sufferings  and  wrong-doings  bind  the 
human  family  together  in  an  inextricable  web. 
We  are  communists  in  sin  and  death.  It  is  the 
law  and  lot  of  our  existence.  And  Christ,  the 
Lord  and  centre  of  the  race,  has  come  within 
its  scope.  He  bound  Himself  to  our  sinking 
fortunes.  He  became  co-partner  in  our,  lost  es- 
tate, and  has  redeemed  it  to  God  by  His  blood. 
If  He  was  true  and  perfect  man,  if  He  was  the 
creative  Head  and  Mediator  of  the  race,  the 
eternal  Firstborn  of  many  brethren,  He  could  do 
no  other.  He  who  alone  had  the  right  and  the 
power, — "  One  died  for  all."  He  took  upon  His 
Divine  heart  the  sin  and  curse  of  the  world, 
He  fastened  it  to  His  shoulders  with  the  cross; 
and  He  bore  it  away  from  Caiaphas'  hall  and 
Pilate's  judgment-seat,  away  from  guilty  Jeru- 
salem; He  took  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  and 
expiated  it  once  for  all.  He  quenched  in  His 
blood  the  fires  of  wrath  and  hate  it  kindled. 
He  slew  the  enmity  thereby. 

Still,  we  are  individuals,  as  you  said,  not  lost 
after  all  in  the  world's  solidarity.  Here  your 
personal  right  and  will  must  come  in.  What 
Christ  has  done  for  you  is  yours,  so  far  as  you 
accept  it.  He  has  died  your  death  beforehand, 
trusting  that  you  would  not  repudiate  His  act, 
that  you  would  not  let  His  blood  be  spilt  in 
vain.  But  He  will  never  force  His  mediation 
upon  you.  He  respects  your  freedom  and  your 
manhood.  Do  you  now  endorse  what  Jesus 
Christ  did  on  your  behalf?  Do  you  renounce 
the  sin,  and  accept  the  sacrifice?  Then  it  is 
yours,  from  this  moment,  before  the  tribunal 
of  God  and  of  conscience.  By  the  witness  of 
His  Spirit  you  are  proclaimed  a  forgiven  and 
reconciled  man.  Christ  crucified  is  yours — if 
you  will  have  Him,  if  you  will  identify  your 
sinful  self  with  the  sinless  Mediator,  if  as  you  see 
Him  lifted  up  on  the  cross  you  will  let  your 
heart  cry  out,  "  Oh  my  God,  He  dies  for  me!  " 

Coming  "  in  one  Spirit  to  the  Father,"  the 
reconciled  children  join  hands  again  with  each 
other.  Social  barriers,  caste  feelings,  family 
feuds,  personal  quarrels,  national  antipathies, 
alike  go  down  before  the  virtue  of  the  blood  of 
Jesus. 

"  Neither  passion  nor  pride 
His  cross  can  abide, 
But  melt  in  the  fountain  that  streams  from  His  side !  " 

"  Beloved,"  you  will  say  to  the  man  that  hates 
or  has  wronged  you  most, — "  Beloved,  if  God 
so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one  another." 
In  these  simple  words  of  the  apostle  John  lies 
the  secret  of  universal  peace,  the  hope  of  the 
fraternisation  of  mankind.  Nations  will  have  to 
say  this  one  day,  as  well  as  men. 
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Not  unfrequently  it  is  the  last  word  or  phrase 
of  the  paragraph  that  gives  us  the  clue  to  St. 


Paul's  meaning  and  discloses  the  point  at  which 
he  has  aimed  all  along.  So  in  this  instance. 
"  For  a  habitation  of  God  in  the  Spirit "  :  be- 
hold the  goal  of  God's  ways  with  mankind!  For 
this  end  the  Divine  grace  has  wrought  through 
countless  ages  and  has  made  its  great  sacrifice. 
For  this  end  Jew  and  Gentile  are  being  gathered 
into  one  and  compacted  into  a  new  humanity. 

I.  The  Church  is  a  house  built  for  an  Occu- 
pant. Its  quality  and  size,  and  the  mode  of  its 
construction  are  determined  by  its  destination. 
It  is  built  to  suit  the  great  Inhabitant,  who  says 
concerning  the  new  Zion  as  He  said  of  the  old 
in  figure:  "This  is  My  rest  for  ever!  Here  will 
I  dwell,  for  I  have  desired  it."  God,  who  is 
spirit,  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  fabric  of  mate- 
rial nature  for  His  temple,  nor  does  "  the  Most 
High  dwell  in  houses  made  by  men's  hands." 
He  seeks  our  spirit  for  His  abode,  and 

"  Doth  prefer 
Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure." 

In  the  collective  life  and  spirit  of  humanity  God 
claims  to  reside,  that  He  may  fill  it  with  His 
glory  and  His  love.  "  Know  you  not,"  cries 
the  apostle  to  the  once  debased  Corinthians, 
"  that  you  are  God's  temple,  and  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  dwells  in  you?" 

Nothing  that  is  bestowed  upon  man  terminates 
in  himself.  The  deliverance  of  Jewish  and  Gen- 
tile believers  from  their  personal  sins,  their  re- 
instatement into  the  broken  unity  of  mankind 
and  the  destruction  in  them  of  their  old  enmities, 
of  the  antipathies  generated  by  their  common  re- 
bellion against  God — these  great  results  of 
Christ's  sacrifice  were  means  to  a  further  end. 
"  Hallowed  be  Thy  name  "  is  our  first  petition 
to  the  Father  in  heaven;  "  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest "  is  the  key-note  of  the  angels'  song, 
that  runs  through  all  the  harmonies  of  "  peace 
on  earth,"  through  every  strain  of  the  melody 
of  life.  Religion  is  the  mistress,  not  the  hand- 
maid, in  human  affairs.  She  will  never  consent 
to  become  a  mere  ethical  discipline,  an  instru- 
ment and  subordinate  stage  in  social  evolution, 
a  ladder  held  for  men  to  climb  up  into  their  self- 
sufficiency. 

The  old  temptation  of  the  Garden,  "  Ye  shall 
be  as  gods,"  has  come  upon  our  age  in  a  new 
and  fascinating  form.  "  You  shall  be  as  gods," 
it  is  whispered:  "  nay,  you  are  God,  and  there 
is  no  other.  The  supernatural  is  a  dream.  The 
Christian  story  is  a  fable.  There  is  none  to  fear 
or  adore  above  yourselves!  "  Man  is  to  wor- 
ship his  collective  self,  his  own  humanity.  "  I 
am  the  Lord  thy  God,"  the  great  idol  says,  "  that 
brought  thee  up  out  of  animalism  and  savagery, 
and  me  only  shalt  thou  serve! — Love  and  faith- 
ful service  to  one's  kind,  a  holy  passion  for  the 
welfare  of  the  race,  for  the  relief  of  human 
ignorance  and  poverty  and  pain,  this  is  the  true 
religion;  and  you  need  no  other.  Its  obligation 
is  instinctive,  its  benefits  immediate  and  palpa- 
ble; and  it  gives  a  consecration  to  individual  life 
that  dignifies  and  chastens,  while  it  calls  into  ex- 
ercise all  our  faculties." 

Yes,  we  willingly  admit,  such  human  service 
is  "  religion  pure  and  undefiled,  before  our  God 
and  Father.'"  If  service  is  rendered  to  our  kind 
as  worship  to  the  Father  of  men;  if  we  rever- 
ence in  each  man  the  image  of  God  and  the 
shrine  of  His  Spirit;  if  we  are  seeking  to  cleanse 
and  adorn  in  men  the  temple  where  the  Most 
High  shall  dwell,  the  humblest  work  done  for 
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our  fellows'  good  is  done  for  Him.  The  best 
human  charity  is  rendered  for  the  love  of  God. 
"  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  mind,  soul,  and  strength.  This,"  said 
Jesus,  "  is  the  first  and  great  commandment. 
And  the  second  is  like  unto  it:  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  On  these  two  com- 
mandments hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets." 
On  these  two  hangs  the  welfare  of  men  and 
nations. 

But  the  first  commandment  must  come  first. 
The  second  law  of  Jesus  never  has  been  or  will 
be  kept  to  purpose  without  the  first.  Humani- 
tarian sentiments,  dreams  of  universal  brother- 
hood, projects  of  social  reform,  may  seem  for 
the  moment  to  gain  by  their  independence  of 
religion  a  certain  zest  and  emphasis;  but  they 
are  without  root  and  vitality.  Their  energy  fails, 
or  spends  itself  in  revolt;  their  glow  declines, 
their  purity  is  stained.  The  leaders  and  first 
enthusiasts  trained  in  the  school  of  Christ,  whose 
spirit,  in  vain  repudiated,  lives  on  in  them,  find 
themselves  betrayed  and  alone.  The  coarse  self- 
ishness and  materialism  of  the  human  heart  win 
an  easy  triumph  over  a  visionary  altruism. 
"  Without  Me,"  says  Jesus  Christ,  "  ye  can  do 
nothing." 

In  the  light  of  God's  glory  man  learns  to 
reverence  his  nature  and  understand  the  vocation 
of  his  race.  The  love  of  God  touches  the  deep 
and  enduring  springs  of  human  action.  The 
kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God  commands  an  ab- 
solute devotion;  its  service  inspires  unfaltering 
courage  and  invincible  patience.  There  is  a 
grandeur  and  a  certainty,  of  which  the  noblest 
secular  aims  fall  short,  in  the  hopes  of  those 
who  are  striving  together  for  the  faith  of  the 
gospel,  and  who  work  to  build  human  life  into  a 
dwelling-place  for  God. 

II.  God's  temple  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ, 
while  it  is  one,  is  also  manifold.  "  In  whom 
each  several  building  [or  every  part  of  the  building], 
while  it  is  compacted  together,  grows  into  a  holy 
temple  in  the  Lord." 

The  image  is  that  of  an  extensive  pile  of 
buildings,  such  as  the  ancient  temples  commonly 
were,  in  process  of  construction  at  different 
points  over  a  wide  area.  The  builders  work  in 
concert,  upon  a  common  plan.  The  several  parts 
of  the  work  are  adjusted  to  each  other;  and  the 
various  operations  in  process  are  so  harmonised, 
that  the  entire  construction  preserves  the  unity 
of  the  architect's  design.  Such  an  edifice  was 
the  apostolic  Church — one,  but  of  many  parts 
— in  its  diverse  gifts  and  multiplied  activities  ani- 
mated by  one  Spirit  and  directed  towards  one 
Divine  purpose. 

Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  Rome, 
— what  a  various  scene  of  activity  these  centres 
of  Christian  life  presented!  The  Churches 
founded  in  these  great  cities  must  have  differed 
in  many  features.  Even  in  the  communities  of 
his  own  province  the  apostle  did  not,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge,  impose  a  uniform  administra- 
tion. St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  carried  out  their 
plans  independently,  only  maintaining  a  general 
understanding  with  each  other.  The  apostolic 
founders,  inspired  by  one  and  the  self-same 
Spirit,  could  labour  at  a  distance,  upon  material 
and  by  methods  extremely  various,  with  entire 
confidence  in  each  other  and  with  an  assurance 
of  the  unity  of  result  which  their  teaching  and 
administration  would  exhibit.  The  many  build- 
ings rested  on  the  one  foundation  of  the  apostles. 


"  Whether  it  were  I  or  they,"  says  our  apostle, 
"  so  we  preach,  and  so  you  believed."  Where 
there  is  the  same  Spirit  and  the  same  Lord, 
men  do  not  need  to  be  scrupulous  about  visible 
conformity.  Elasticity  and  individual  initiative 
admit  of  entire  harmony  of  principle.  The  hand 
may  do  its  work  without  irritating  and  obstruct- 
ing the  eye;  and  the  foot  run  on  its  errands  with- 
out mistrusting  the  ear. 

Such  was  the  Catholicism  of  the  apostolic  age. 
The  true  reading  of  verse  21,  as  it  is  restored 
by  the  Revisers,  is  an  incidental  witness  to  the 
date  of  the  epistle.  A  churchman  of  the  second 
century,  writing  under  Paul's  name  in  the  inter- 
ests of  catholic  unity  as  it  was  then  understood, 
would  scarcely  have  penned  such  a  sentence 
without  attaching  to  the  subject  the  definite  ar- 
ticle: he  must  have  written  "all  the  building," 
as  the  copyists  from  whom  the  received  text 
proceeds  very  naturally  have  done.  From  that 
time  onwards,  as  the  system  of  the  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy  was  develooed,  external  unity  was  more 
and  more  strictly  imposed.  The  original  "  di- 
versity of  operations  "  became  a  rigid  uniform- 
ity. The  Church  swallowed  up  the  Churches. 
Finally,  the  spiritual  bureaucracy  of  Rome  gath- 
ered all  ecclesiastical  power  into  one  centre,  and 
placed  the  direction  of  Western  Christendom  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  priest,  whom  it  declared 
to  be  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  and  endowed  with 
the  Divine  attribute  of  infallibility. 

Had  not  Jerusalem  been  overthrown  and  its 
Church  destroyed,  the  hierarchical  movement 
would  probably  have  made  that  city,  rather  than 
Rome,  its  centre.  This  was  in  fact  the  tendency, 
if  not  the  express  purpose,  of  the  Judaistic  party 
in  the  Church.  St.  Paul  had  vindicated  in  his 
earlier  epistles  the  freedom  of  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tian communities,  and  their  right  of  non-con- 
formity to  Jewish  usage.  In  the  words  "  each 
several  building,  fitly  framed  together,"  there  is 
an  echo  of  this  controversy.  The  Churches  of  his 
mission  claim  a  standing  side  by  side  with  those 
founded  by  other  apostles.  For  himself  and  his 
Gentile  brethren  he  seems  to  say,  in  the  presence 
of  the  primitive  Church  and  its  leaders:  "As 
they  are  Christ's,  so  also  are  we." 

The  co-operation  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
body  of  Christ  is  essential  to  their  collective 
growth.  Let  all  Churches  beware  of  crushing 
dissent.  Blows  aimed  at  our  Christian  neigh- 
bours recoil  upon  ourselves.  Undermining  their 
foundation,  we  shake  our  own.  Next  to  positive 
corruption  of  doctrine  and  life,  nothing  hinders 
so  greatly  the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
as  the  claim  to  exclusive  legitimacy  made  on 
behalf  of  ancient  Church  organisations.  Their 
representatives  would  have  every  part  of  God's 
temple  framed  upon  one  pattern.  They  refuse 
a  place  on  the  apostolic  foundation  to  all 
Churches,  however  numerous,  however  rich  in 
faith  and  good  works,  however  strong  the  his- 
torical justification  for  their  existence,  however 
clear  the  marks  they  bear  of  the  Spirit's  seal, 
which  do  not  conform  to  the  rule  they  them- 
selves have  received.  Their  rites  and  ministry, 
they  assert,  are  those  alone  approved  by  Christ 
and  authorised  by  His  apostles,  within  a  given 
area.  They  refuse  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
to  men  who  are  doing  Christ's  work  by  their 
side;  they  isolate  their  flocks,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  intercourse  with  the  Christian  communities 
around  them. 

This    policy    on    the    part    of    any    Christian 
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Church,  or  Church  party,  is  contrary  to  the  mind 
of  Christ  and  to  the  example  of  His  apostles. 
Those  who  hold  aloof  from  the  comity  of  the 
Churches  and  prevent  the  many  buildings  of 
God's  temple  being  fitly  framed  together,  must 
bear  their  judgment,  whosoever  they  be.  They 
prefer  conquest  to  peace,  but  that  conquest  they 
will  never  win;  it  would  be  fatal  to  themselves. 
Let  the  elder  sister  frankly  allow  the  birthright 
of  the  younger  sisters  of  Christ's  house  in  these 
lands,  and  be  our  example  in  justice  and  in  char- 
ity. Great  will  be  her  honour;  great  the  glory 
won  for  our  common  Lord. 

"  Every  building  fitly  framed  together  grow- 
eth  into  a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord."  The  subject 
is  distributive;  the  predicate  collective.  The 
parts  give  place  to  the  whole  in  the  writer's  mind. 
As  each  several  piece  of  the  structure,  each  cell 
or  chapel  in  the  temple,  spreads  out  to  join  its 
companion  buildings  and  adjusts  itself  to  the 
parts  around  it,  the  edifice  grows  into  a  richer 
completeness  and  becomes  more  fit  for  its  sacred 
purpose.  The  separate  buildings,  distant  in  place 
or  historical  character,  approximate  by  extension, 
as  they  spread  over  the  unoccupied  ground  be- 
tween them  and  as  the  connecting  links  are  mul- 
tiplied. At  last  a  point  is  reached  at  which  they 
will  become  continuous.  Growing  into  each 
other  step  by  step  and  forming  across  the  dimin- 
ishing distance  a  web  of  mutual  attachment  con- 
stantly thickening,  they  will  insensibly,  by  a 
natural  and  vital  growth,  become  one  in  visible 
communion  as  they  are  one  in  their  underlying 
faith. 

When  each  organ  of  the  body  in  its  own  degree 
is  perfect  and  holds  its  place  in  keeping  with 
the  rest,  we  think  no  longer  of  their  individual 
perfection,  of  the  charm  of  this  feature  or  of 
that;  they  are  forgotten  in  the  beauty  of  the 
perfect  frame.  So  it  will  be  in  the  body  of 
Christ,  when  its  several  communions,  cleansed 
and  filled  with  His  Spirit,  each  honouring  the 
vocation  of  the  others,  shall  in  freedom  and  in 
love  by  a  spontaneous  movement  be  gathered 
into  one.  Their  strength  will  then  be  no  longer 
weakened  and  their  spirit  chafed  by  internal  con- 
flict. With  united  forces  and  irresistible  energy, 
they  will  assail  the  kingdom  of  darkness  and  sub- 
jugate the  world  to  Christ. 

For  this  consummation  our  Saviour  prayed 
in  the  last  hours  before  His  death:  "that  they 
all  may  be  one,  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  me 
and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  in  us,  that 
the  world  may  believe  that  Thou  didst  send  me  " 
(John  xvii.  21).  Did  He  fear  that  His  little  flock 
of  the  Twelve  would  be  parted  by  dissensions? 
or  did  He  not  look  onward  to  the  future,  and 
see  the  "  offences  that  must  come,"  the  aliena- 
tions and  fierce  conflicts  that  would  arise 
amongst  His  people,  and  the  blood  that  would 
be  shed  in  His  name?  Yet  beyond  these  di- 
visions, on  the  horizon  of  the  end  of  the  age, 
He  foresaw  the  day  when  the  wounds  of  His 
Church  would  be  healed,  when  the  sword  that 
He  had  brought  on  the  earth  would  be  sheathed, 
and  through  the  unity  of  faith  and  love  in  His 
people  all  mankind  would  at  last  come  to  ac- 
knowledge Him  and  the  Father  who  had  sent 
Him. 

III.  To  appearance,  we  are  many  rather  than 
one  who  bear  the  name  of  Christ.  But  we  are 
one  notwithstanding,  if  below  the  variety  of 
superstructure  our  faith  rests  upon  the  witness 
of  the  apostles,   and  the   several  buildings  have 


Christ  Jesus  Himself  for  chief  corner-stone.  The 
one  foundation  and  the  one  Spirit  constitute  the 
unity  of  God's  temple  in  the  Church. 

"  The  apostles  and  prophets  "  are  named  as  a 
single  body,  the  prophets  being  doubtless,  in  this 
passage  and  in  chapters  iii.  5  and  iv.  ri,  the  exist- 
ing prophets  of  the  apostolic  Church,  whose  in- 
spired teaching  supplemented  that  of  the  apostles 
and  helped  to  lay  down  the  foundation  of  re- 
vealed truth.  That  foundation  has  been,  through 
the  providence  of  God,  preserved  for  later  ages 
in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  on 
which  the  faith  of  Christians  has  rested  ever 
since.  Such  a  prophet  Barnabas  was  in  the  first 
days  (Acts  xiii.  1),  and  such  was  the  unknown, 
but  deeply  inspired  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews;  such  prophets,  again,  were  SS.  Mark 
and  Luke,  the  Evangelists.  Prophecy  was  not 
a  stated  gift  of  office.  Just  as  there  were 
"  teachers  "  in  the  early  Church  whose  knowl- 
edge and  eloquence  did  not  entitle  them  to  bear 
rule,  so  prophecy  was  frequently  exercised  by 
private  persons  and  carried  with  it  no  such 
official  authority  as  belonged  in  the  highest  de- 
gree to  the  apostles. 

It  is  thought  surprising  that  St.  Paul  should 
write  thus,  in  so  general  and  distant  a  fashion, 
of  the  order  to  which  he  belonged  (comp.  iii.  5). 
This,  it  is  said,  is  the  language  of  a  later  genera- 
tion, which  looks  back  with  reverence  to  the  in- 
spired Founders.  But  this  letter  is  written,  as 
we  observed  at  the  outset,  from  a  peculiarly  ob- 
jective and  impersonal  standpoint.  It  differs 
in  this  respect  from  other  epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
He  is  addressing  a  number  of  Churches,  with 
some  of  which  his  personal  relations  were  slight 
and  distant.  He  is  contemplating  the  Church  in 
its  most  general  character.  He  is  not  the  only 
founder  of  Churches;  he  is  one  of  a  band  of  col- 
leagues, working  in  different  regions.  It  is  nat- 
ural that  he  should  use  the  plural  here.  He  sets 
his  successors  an  example  of  the  recognition  due 
to  fellow-labourers  whose  work  bears  the  seal  of 
Christ's  Spirit. 

These  men  have  laid  the  foundation — Peter  and 
Paul,  John  and  James,  Barnabas  and  Silas,  and 
the  rest.  They  are  our  spiritual  progenitors,  the 
fathers  of  our  faith.  We  see  Jesus  Christ  through 
their  eyes;  we  read  His  teaching,  and  catch  His 
Spirit  in  their  words.  Their  testimony,  in  its 
essential  facts,  stands  secure  in  the  confidence  of 
mankind.  Nor  was  it  their  word  alone,  but  the 
men  themselves — their  character,  their  life  and 
work — laid  for  the  Church  its  historical  founda- 
tion. This  "  glorious  company  of  the  apostles  " 
formed  the  first  course  in  the  new  building,  on 
whose  firmness  and  strength  the  stability  of  the 
entire  structure  depends.  Their  virtues  and  their 
sufferings,  as  well  as  the  revelations  made 
through  them,  have  guided  the  thoughts  and 
shaped  the  life  of  countless  multitudes  of  men, 
of  the  best  and  wisest  men  in  all  ages  since. 
They  have  fixed  the  standard  of  Christian  doc- 
trine and  the  type  of  Christian  character.  At 
our  best,  we  are  but  imitators  of  them  as  they 
were  of  Christ. 

In  regard  to  the  chief  part  of  their  teaching, 
both  as  to  its  meaning  and  authority,  the  great 
bulk  of  Christians  in  all  communions  are  agreed. 
The  keen  disputes  which  engage  us  upon  cer- 
tain points  testify  to  the  cardinal  importance 
which  is  felt  on  all  hands  to  attach  to  the  words 
of  Christ's  chosen  apostles.  Their  living  witness 
is    in    our    midst.      The    self-same    Spirit    that 
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wrought  in  them  works  amongst  men  and  dwells 
in  the  communion  of  saints.  He  still  reveals  the 
things  of  Christ,  and  guides  into  truth  the  willing 
and  obedient. 

So  "  the  firm  foundation  of  God  standeth  "  ; 
though  men,  shaken  themselves,  seem  to  see  it 
tremble.  On  that  basis  we  may  labour  confi- 
dently and  loyally,  with  those  amongst  whom  the 
Master  has  placed  us.  Some  of  our  fellow-work- 
men disown  and  would  hinder  us:  that  shall  not 
prevent  us  from  rejoicing  in  their  good  work, 
and  admiring  the  gold  and  precious  stones  that 
they  contribute  to  the  fabric.  The  Lord  of  the 
temple  will  know  how  to  use  the  labour  of  His 
many  servants.  He  will  forgive  and  compose 
their  strife,  who  are  jealous  for  His  name.  He 
will  shape  their  narrow  aims  to  His  larger  pur- 
poses. Out  of  their  discords  He  will  draw  a 
finer  harmony.  As  the  great  house  grows  to  its 
dimensions,  as  the  workmen  by  the  extension  of 
their  labours  come  nearer  to  each  other  and  their 
sectional  plans  merge  in  Christ's  great  purpose, 
reproaches  will  cease  and  misunderstandings 
vanish.  Over  many  who  followed  not  with  us 
and  whom  we  counted  but  as  "  strangers  and  so- 
journers," as  men  whose  place  within  the  walls 
of  Zion  was  doubtful  and  unauthorised,  we  shall 
hereafter  rejoice  with  a  joy  not  unmixed  with 
self-upbraiding,  to  find  them  in  the  fullest  right 
our  fellow-citizens  amongst  the  saints  and  of  the 
household  of  God. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  supreme  Builder  of  the 
Church,  as  He  is  the  supreme  witness  to  Jesus 
Christ  (John  xv.  26,  27).  The  words  in  the  Spirit, 
closing  the  verse  with  solemn  emphasis,  denote 
not  the  mode  of  God's  habitation — that  is  self- 
evident — but  the  agency  engaged  in  building  this 
new  house  of  God.  With  one  "  chief  corner- 
stone "  to  rest  upon  and  one  Spirit  to  inspire  and 
control  them,  the  apostles  and  prophets  laid 
their  foundation  and  the  Church  was  "  builded 
together  "  for  a  habitation  of  God.  Hence  its 
unity.  But  for  this  sovereign  influence  the  primi- 
tive founders  of  Christianity,  like  later  Church 
leaders,  would  have  fallen  into  fatal  discord. 
Modern  critics,  reasoning  upon  natural  grounds 
and  not  understanding  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  assume  that  they  did  thus  quarrel  and  con- 
tend. Had  this  been  so,  no  foundation  could 
ever  have  been  laid;  the  Church  would  have 
fallen  to  pieces  at  the  very  beginning. 

In  the  hands  of  these  faithful  and  wise  stewards 
of  God's  dispensation,  "  the  stone  which  the 
builders  rejected  was  made  the  head  of  the  cor- 
ner." Their  work  has  been  tried  by  fire  and  by 
flood;  and  it  abides.  The  rock  of  Zion  stands 
unworn  by  time,  unshaken  by  the  conflict  of 
ages, — amidst  the  movements  of  history  and  the 
shifting  currents  of  thought,  the  one  foundation 
for  the  peace  and  true  welfare  of  mankind. 
t 

CHAPTER    XII. 

THE  SECRET  OF  THE  AGES. 

Ephesians  iii.    1-9. 

Verses  2-13  are  in  form  a  parenthesis.  They 
interrupt  the  prayer  which  appears  to  be  com- 
mencing in  the  first  verse  and  is  not  resumed 
until  verse  14.  This  intervening  period  is  par- 
enthetical, however,  in  appearance  more  than  in 
reality.    The  matter  it  contains  is  so  weighty,  and 


so  essential  to  the  argument  and  structure  of  the 
epistle,  that  it  is  impossible  to  treat  it  as  a  mere 
aside.  The  writer  intends,  at  the  pause  which  oc- 
curs after  the  paragraph  just  concluded  (ii.  22), 
to  interpose  a  few  words  of  prayer  before  pass- 
ing on  to  the  next  topic.  But  in  the  act  of  doing 
so,  this  subject  of  which  his  mind  is  full — viz., 
that  of  his  own  relation  to  God's  great  purpose 
for  mankind — forces  itself  upon  him;  and  the 
prayer  that  was  on  his  lips  is  pent  up  for  a  few 
moments  longer  until  it  flows  forth  again,  in 
richer  measure,  in  verses  14-19. 

Like  chapter  i.  3-14,  this  passage  is  an  extreme 
instance  of  St.  Paul's  amorphous  style.  His  sen- 
tences are  not  composed;  they  are  spun  in  a 
continuous  thread,  an  endless  chain  of  preposi- 
tional, participial,  and  relative  adjuncts.  They 
grow  under  our  eyes  like  living  things,  putting 
forth  new  processes  every  moment,  now  in  this 
and  now  in  that  direction.  Within  the  main 
parenthesis  we  soon  come  upon  another  paren- 
thesis including  verses  36  and  4  ("  as  I  wrote 
afore,"  etc.);  and  at  several  points  the  gram- 
matical connection  is  uncertain.  In  its  general 
scope,  this  intricate  sentence  resolves  itself  into 
a  statement  of  what  God  lias  zvrought  in  the  apostle 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  His  great  plan. 
It  thus  completes  the  exposition  given  already 
of  that  which  God  wrought  in  Christ  for  the  Church, 
and  that  which  He  has  wrought  through  Christ  in 
Gentile  believers  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  same  end. 

Verses  1-9  speak  (1)  of  the  mystery  itself — 
God's  gracious  intention  toward  the  human  race, 
unknown  in  earlier  times;  and  (2)  of  the  man  to 
whom,  above  others,  it  was  given  to  make  known 
the    secret. 

I.  The  mystery  is  defined  twice  over.  First, 
it  consists  in  the  fact  that  "  in  Christ  Jesus 
through  the  gospel  the  Gentiles  are  co-heirs  and 
co-incorporate  and  co-partners  in  the  promise  " 
(ver.  6) ;  and  secondly,  it  is  "  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ"  (ver.  8).  The  latter  phrase 
gathers  to  a  point  what  is  diversely  expressed  in 
the   former. 

Christ  is,  to  St.  Paul,  the  centre  and  the  sum 
of  the  mysteries  of  Divine  truth,  of  the  whole 
enigma  of  existence.  In  the  parallel  epistle 
he  calls  Him  "  the  mystery  of  God — in  whom 
are  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge 
hidden"  (Col.  ii.  2,  3:  R.  V.).  The  mystery  of 
God,  discovered  in  Christ,  was  hidden  out  of 
the  sight  and  reach  of  previous  times.  Now, 
by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  it  is  made  the 
common  property  of  mankind  (Col.  i.  25-28).. 

In  close  connection  with  these  statements,  St. 
Paul  speaks  there,  as  he  does  here,  of  his  own 
heavy  sufferings  endured  on  tnis  account  and  the 
joy  they  gave  him.  He  is  the  instrument  of 
a  glorious  purpose  worthy  of  God;  he  is  the 
mouthpiece  of  a  revelation  waiting  to  be  spoken 
since  the  world  began,  that  is  addressed  to  all 
mankind  and  interests  heaven  along  with  earth. 
The  greatness  of  his  office  is  commensurate  with 
the  greatness  of  the  truth  given  him  to  an- 
nounce. 

The  mystery,  as  we  have  said,  consists  in 
Christ.  This  we  learned  from  chapter  i.  4,  5, 
and  9,  10.  In  Christ  the  Eternal  lodged  His 
purpose  and  laid  His  plans  for  the  world.  It 
is  His  fulness  that  the  fulness  of  the  times  dis- 
penses. The  Old  Testament,  the  reservoir  of 
previous  revelation,  had  Him  for  its  close-kept 
secret,  "  held  in  silence  through  eternal  times  " 
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(Rom.  xvi.  25-27).  The  drift  of  its  prophecies, 
the  focus  of  its  converging  lights,  the  veiled 
magnet  towards  which  its  spiritual  indications 
pointed,  was  "  Christ."  He  "  was  the  spiritual 
rock  that  followed  "  Israel  in  its  wanderings, 
from  whose  springs  the  people  drank,  as  it  an- 
swered to  the  touch  of  one  and  now  another 
of  the  holy  men  of  old.  The  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ  gives  unity,  substance,  and  meaning  to 
the  history  of  Israel,  which  is  otherwise  a  path- 
way without  goal,  a  problem  without  solution. 
Priest  and  prophet,  law  and  sacrifice;  the  kingly 
Son  of  David  and  the  suffering  Servant  of  Je- 
hovah; the  Seed  of  the  woman  with  bruised 
foot  bruising  the  serpent's  head;  the  Lord  whom 
His  people  seek,  suddenly  coming  to  His  temple; 
the  Stone  hewn  from  the  mountains  without 
hands,  that  grows  till  it  fills  the  earth — the  mani- 
fold representations  of  Israel's  ideal,  centre  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  lines  of  the  great 
figure  drawn  on  the  canvas  of  prophecy — dis- 
connected as  they  seem  and  without  a  plan,  giv- 
ing rise  to  a  thousand  dreams  and  speculations 
— are  filled  out  and  drawn  into  shape  and  take 
life  and  substance  in  Him.  They  are  found  to 
be  parts  of  a  consistent  whole,  sketches  and 
studies  of  this  fragment  or  of  that  belonging 
to  the  consummate  Person  and  the  comprehen- 
sive plan  manifest  in  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

But  while  Christ  gathers  into  Himself  the  ac- 
cumulated wealth  of  former  revelation,  His  ful- 
ness is  not  measured  thereby  or  exhausted.  He 
solves  the  problems  of  the  past;  He  unseals  the 
ancient  mysteries.  But  He  creates  new  and 
deeper  problems,  some  explained  in  the  con- 
tinued teaching  of  His  Spirit  and  His  provi- 
dence, others  that  remain,  or  emerge  from  time 
to  time  to  tax  the  faith  and  understanding  of 
His  Church.  There  are  the  mysteries  surround- 
ing His  own  Person,  with  which  the  Greek 
Church  struggled  long — His  eternal  Sonship, 
His  pre-incarnate  relation  to  mankind  and  the 
creatures,  the  final  outcome  of  the  mediatorial 
reign  and  its  subordination  to  the  absolute  sov- 
ereignty of  God.  These  depths  St.  Paul  sounded 
with  his  plummet;  but  he  found  them  unfathom- 
able. Theological  science  has  explored  and  de- 
fined them,  and  illuminated  them  on  many  sides, 
but  cannot  reach  to  their  inmost  mystery.  Then 
there  is  the  problem  of  the  atonement,  with  all 
the  cognate  difficulties  touching  the  origin  of 
sin,  its  heredity  and  its  personal  guilt,  touch- 
ing the  adjustment  of  law  and  grace,  the  method 
of  justification,  the  extent  and  efficacy  of  Christ's 
redeeming  work,  touching  the  future  destiny  and 
eternal  state  of  souls.  Another  class  of  questions 
largely  occupies  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men  to- 
day. They  are  studying  the  relation  of  Christ 
and  His  Church  to  nature  and  the  outward  world, 
the  bearings  of  Christian  truth  upon  social  con- 
ditions, the  working  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in 
communities,  and  the  place  of  man's  collective 
life  in  the  progress  and  upbuilding  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ. 

For  such  inquiries  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  and 
revelation  is  given  to  those  who  humbly  seek 
His  light.  He  is  given  afresh  in  every  age. 
Out  of  Christ's  unsearchable  riches  ever-new 
resources  are  forthcoming  at  His  Church's  need, 
new  treasures  lying  hidden  in  the  old  for  him 
who  can  extract  them.  But  His  riches,  how- 
ever far  they  are  investigated,  remain  unsearch- 
able,  and   inexhaustible   however   largely   drawn 


upon.  God's  ways  may  be  traced  further  and 
further  in  each  generation;  they  will  remain  to 
the  end,  as  they  were  to  the  mind  of  Paul  at 
the  limit  of  his  bold  researches,  "  past  finding 
out."  The  inspired  apostle  confesses  himself  a 
child  in  Divine  learning:  "  We  know  in  part," 
he  says,  "  we  prophesy  in  part."  Oh  the  depths 
of  "  hidden  wisdom  "  unimagined  now,  that  are 
in  store  for  us  in  Christ,  "  fore-ordained  before 
the  worlds  unto  our  glory!  " 

The  particular  aspect  of  the  mystery  of  Christ 
with  which  the  apostle  is  concerned,  is  that  of 
His  relationship  to  the  Gentile  world.  '  The 
grace  of  God,"  he  says  in  verse  2,  "  was  given 
me  for  you."  Such  is  "  the  dispensation  "  in 
which  God  is  now  engaged.  Upon  this  lavish 
and  undreamed-of  scale  He  is  dealing  forth  sal- 
vation to  men.  St.  Paul  describes  this  revela- 
tion of  God's  goodness  to  the  Gentiles  by  three 
parallel  but  distinct  terms  in  verse  6.  They  "  are 
fellow-heirs  " — a  word  that  carries  us  back  to 
chapter  i.  11-13,  and  assures  the  Gentile  readers 
of  their  final  redemption  and  heavenly  glory.* 
They  "  are  of  the  same  body  " — which  sums  up 
all  that  we  have  learnt  from  chapter  ii.  11-22. 
And  they  "  are  fellow-partakers  of  the  promise  " 
— receiving  upon  a  footing  of  equal  privilege 
with  Jewish  believers  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  and 
the  blessings  promised  to  Israel  in  the  Messianic 
kingdom. 

In  virtue  of  the  dispensation  committed  to 
him,  St.  Paul  formally  proclaims  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Gentiles  into  the  body  of  Christ, 
their  investiture  with  the  franchise  of  faith.  The 
forgiveness  of  sins  is  theirs,  the  light  of  God's 
smile,  the  breath  of  His  Spirit,  the  worship  and 
fellowship  of  His  Church,  the  tasks  and  honours 
of  His  service.  The  incarnation  of  Christ  is 
theirs;  His  life,  teaching,  and  miracles;  His  cross 
is  theirs;  His  resurrection  and  ascension,  and 
His  second  coming,  and  the  glories  of  His  heav- 
enly kingdom — all  made  their  own  on  the  bare 
condition  of  a  penitent  and  obedient  faith.  The 
past  is  theirs — is  ours,  along  with  the  present 
and  the  future.  The  God  of  Israel  is  our  God. 
Abraham  is  our  father,  though  his  sons  after  the 
flesh  acknowledge  us  not.  Their  prophets  proph- 
esied of  the  grace  that  should  come  unto  us. 
Their  poets  sing  the  songs  of  Zion  to  Gentile 
peoples  in  a  hundred  tongues.  They  lead  our 
prayers  and  praises.  •  In  their  words  we  find  ex- 
pression for  our  heart-griefs  and  joys.  At  the 
wedding-feast  or  by  the  grave-side,  amidst  "  the 
multitude  that  keep  holy  day "  and  in  "  dry 
lands "  where  the  soul  thirsts  for  God's  ordi- 
nances, we  carry  the  Psalmists  with  us  and  the 
teachers  of  Israel. 

What  a  boundless  wealth  we  Gentiles,  taught 
by  Jesus  Christ,  have  discovered  in  the  Jewish 
Bible!  When  will  the  Jewish  people  understand 
that  their  greatness  is  in  Him,  that  the  light 
which  lightens  the  Gentiles  is  their  true  glory? 
When  will  they  accept  their  part  in  the  riches 
of  which  they  have  made  all  the  world  partak- 
ers? The  mystery  of  our  participation  in  their 
Christ  has  now  been  "  revealed  to  the  sons  of 
men  "  long  enough.  Is  it  not  time  that  they 
themselves  should  see  it,  that  the  veil  should  be 
lifted  from  the  heart  of  Israel?  The  disclosure 
was  in  the  first  instance  so  astounding,  so  con- 
trary to  their  cherished  expectations,  that  one 
can  scarcely  wonder  if  it  was  at  first  rejected. 
But  God,  the  King  of  the  ages,  has  been  asserting 

*See  Gal.  iii.  7,  v.  5  ;  Rom.  viii.  14-25  ;  1  Peter  i.  4,  5. 
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and  re-asserting  the  fact  in  the  course  of  history 
ever  since.  How  vain  to  fight  against  Him! 
how  useless  to  deny  the  victory  of  the  Nazarene! 

II.  But  there  was  in  Israel  an  election  of 
grace, — men  of  unveiled  heart  to  whom  the  mys- 
tery of  ages  was  disclosed.  "  The  secret  of  Je- 
hovah is  with  them  that  fear  Him,  and  He  will 
show  them  His  covenant."  Such  is  the  rule 
of  revelation.  To  the  like  effect  Christ  said: 
"  The  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God.  He  that 
willeth  to  do  His  will  shall  know  of  the  doc- 
trine." 

The  light  of  God's  universal  love  had  come 
into  the  world;  but  where  it  fell  on  cold  or 
impure  hearts,  it  shone  in  vain.  The  mystery 
"  was  made  manifest  to  His  saints,"  writes  the 
apostle  in  Colossians  i.  26.  So  in  this  passage: 
"  revealed  to  His  holy  apostles  and  prophets  in 
the  Spirit."  The  pure  eye  sees  the  true  light. 
This  was  the  condition  which  made  it  possible 
for  Paul  himself  and  his  partners  in  the  gospel 
to  be  the  bearers  of  this  august  revelation.  It 
needed  sincere  and  deyoted  men,  willing  to  be 
taught  of  God,  willing  to  surrender  every  prej- 
udice and  the  preconceptions  of  flesh  and  blood, 
in  order  to  receive  and  convey  to  the  world 
thoughts  of  God  so  much  larger  and  loftier  than 
the  thoughts  of  men.  To  such  men — true  dis- 
ciples, loyal  at  all  costs  to  God  and  truth,  holy 
and  humble  of  heart — Jesus  Christ  gave  His  great 
commission  and  bade  them  "  go  and  make  dis- 
ciples of  all  the  nations." 

The  secret  was  further  disclosed  to  Peter, 
when  he  was  taught  at  the  house  of  Cornelius 
"  not  to  call  any  man  common  or  unclean."  He 
saw,  and  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  saw  and  con- 
fessed that  God  "  gave  the  like  gift  "  to  uncir- 
cumcised  Gentiles  as  to  themselves  and  had  "  pu- 
rified their  hearts  by  faith."  Many  prophetic 
voices,  unrecorded,  confirmed  this  revelation. 
Of  all  this  Paul  is  thinking  here.  It  is  to  his 
predecessors  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
rather  than  to  himself  that  he  refers  when  he 
speaks  of  "  holy  apostles  and  prophets  "  in  verse 
5.  His  readers  would  naturally  turn  to  them 
in  coming  to  this  plural  expression.  The  orig- 
inal apostles  of  Jesus  and  witnesses  of  His  truth 
first  attested  the  doctrine  of  universal  grace;  and 
that  they  did  so  was  a  fact  of  vital  importance 
to  Paul  and  the  Gentile  Church.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  fact  is  shown  by  the  stress  which 
is  laid  upon  it  and  the  prominence  given  to 
it  in  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

The  apostle  frequently  alludes  to  revelations 
made  to  himself;  he  never  claims  that  this  chief 
matter  was  revealed  personally  to  himself.  It 
was  an  open  secret  when  Saul  entered  the 
Church.  "  Whereof,"  he  says,  in  verse  7,  "  I 
became  minister  "  ;  again,  "  to  me  was  this  grace 
given,  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles  Christ's  unsearch- 
able riches."  The  leaders  of  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tian Church  knew  well  that  their  message  was 
meant  for  all  the  world.  But  the  abstract  knowl- 
edge of  a  truth  is  one  thing;  the  practical  power 
to  realise  it  is  another.  Until  the  new  apostle 
came  upon  the  field,  there  was  no  man  ready 
for  this  great  task  and  equal  to  it.  It  was  at 
this  crisis  that  Paul  was  raised  up*.  Then  "  it 
pleased  God  to  reveal  His  Son  "  in  him,  that  he 
might  "  preach  Him  among  the  Gentiles." 

The  effect  of  this  summons  upon  Paul  himself 
was  overwhelming,  and  continued  to  be  so  till 
the  end  of  life.  The  immense  favour  humbles 
him  to  the  dust.     He  strains  language,  heaping 


comparative  upon  superlative,  to  describe  his  as- 
tonishment as  the  import  of  his  mission  unfolds 
itself:  "  To  me,  less  than  the  least  of  all  the 
saints,  was  this  grace  given."  That  Saul  the 
Pharisee  and  the  persecutor,  the  most  unworthy 
and  most  unlikely  of  men,  should  be  the  chosen 
vessel  to  bear  Christ's  riches  to  the  Gentile  world, 
how  shall  he  sufficiently  give  thanks  for  this! 
how  express  his  wonder  at  the  unfathomable 
wisdom  and  goodness  that  the  choice  displays 
in  the  mind  of  God!  But  we  can  see  well  that 
this  choice  was  precisely  the  fittest.  A  Hebrew 
of  the  Hebrews,  steeped  in  Jewish  traditions 
and  glorying  in  his  sacred  ancestry,  none  knew 
better  than  the  apostle  Paul  how  rich  were  the 
treasures  stored  in  the  house  of  Abraham  that 
he  had  to  make  over  to  the  Gentiles.  A  true 
son  of  that  house,  he  was  the  fittest  to  lead  in 
the  aliens,  to  show  them  its  precious  things  and 
make  them  at  home  within  its  walls. 

To  himself  the  office  was  an  unceasing  delight. 
The  universalism  of  the  gospel — a  commonplace 
of  our  modern  rhetoric — had  burst  upon  his 
mind  in  its  unspoilt  freshness  and  undimmed 
splendour.  He  is  sailing  out  into  an  undiscov- 
ered ocean,  with  a  boundless  horizon.  A  new 
heaven  and  earth  are  opened  to  him  in  the  reve- 
lation that  the  Gentiles  are  partakers  of  the 
promise  in  Christ  Jesus.  He  is  entranced,  as 
he  writes,  with  the  largeness  of  the  Divine  pur- 
pose, with  the  magnificent  sweep  and  scope  of 
the  designs  of  grace.  These  verses  give  us  the 
warm  and  genuine  impression  made  upon  the 
hearts  of  its  first  recipients  by  the  disclosure  of 
the  universal  destination  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

St.  Paul's  work,  in  carrying  out  the  dispen- 
sation of  this  mystery,  was  twofold.  It  was  both 
external  and  internal.  He  was  a  "  herald  and 
apostle  "  ;  he  was  also  "  teacher  of  the  Gentiles 
in  faith  and  truth  "  (1  Tim.  ii.  7).  He  had  in 
the  former  capacity  to  carry  the  good  tidings 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, to  spread  it  abroad  as  far  as  his  feet  could 
travel  and  his  voice  reach,  and  thus  "  to  fulfil 
the  gospel  of  Christ."  But  there  was  another, 
mental  task,  as  necessary  and  still  more  difficult, 
which  likewise  fell  to  his  lot.  He  had  to  think 
out  the  gospel.  It  was  his  office  to  unfold  and 
apply  it  to  the  wants  of  a  new  world,  to  solve 
by  its  aid  the  problems  that  confronted  him  as 
evangelist  and  pastor, — questions  that  contained 
the  seed  and  beginning  of  the  intellectual  diffi- 
culties of  the  Church  in  future  times.  He  had 
to  free  the  gospel  from  the  swaddling-bands  of 
Judaism,  to  emancipate  the  spirit  from  the  letter 
of  a  mechanical  and  legal  interpretation.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  had  equally  to  guard  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  from  the  dissolving  influ- 
ences of  Gentile  scepticism  and  theosophy. 
Fighting  his  way  through  fierce  and  incessant 
opposition  on  both  sides,  the  apostle  Paul  led 
the  mind  of  the  Church  onwards  and  guides  it 
still  in  the  faith  and  knowledge  of  the  Son  of 
God.  These  noble  epistles  are  the  fruit  and 
record  of  St.  Paul's  theological  work.  Through 
them  he  has  left  a  deeper  mark  on  the  conscience 
of  the  world  than  any  one  man  besides,  except 
the  Master  of  truth  who  was  more  than  man. 

The  apostle  was  not  unaware  of  the  vast  in- 
fluence he  now  possessed,  and  that  must  accrue 
to  him  in  the  future  from  the  transcendent  in- 
terest of  the  doctrines  committed  to  his  charge. 
There  is  no  false  modesty  about  this  splendidly 
gifted  man.     It  is  his  not  only  to   "  preach  to 
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the  Gentiles  the  good  news  of  Christ's  unsearch- 
able riches "  ;  but  more  than  that,  "  to  bring 
to  light  what  is  the  administration  of  the  mystery 
that  has  been  hidden  away  from  the  ages  in 
God  who  created  all  things."  The  great  secret 
was  out  while  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  still  a  perse- 
cutor and  blasphemer.  But  as  to  the  manage- 
ment and  dispensation  of  the  mystery,  the  practical 
handling  of  it,  as  to  the  mode  and  way  in  which 
God  would  convey  and  apply  it  to  the  world 
at  large,  and  as  to  the  bearings  and  consequences 
of  this  momentous  truth, — the  apostle  Paul,  and 
no  one  but  he,  had  all  this  to  expound  and  set 
in  order.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  architect  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine. 

Theologically,  Peter  and  John  himself  were 
Paul's  debtors;  and  are  included  amongst  the 
"  all  men  "  of  verse  9  (if  this  reading  of  the  text 
is  correct).  St.  John  had,  it  is  true,  a  more 
direct  intuition  into  the  mind  of  Christ  and  rose 
to  an  even  loftier  height  of  contemplation;  but 
the  labours  and  the  logic  of  St.  Paul  provided 
the  field  into  which  he  entered  in  his  ripe  old 
age  spent  at  Ephesus.  John,  who  absorbed  and 
assimilated  everything  that  belonged  to  Christ 
and  found  for  everything  its  principle  and  centre 
in  the  Master  of  his  youth — "  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life  " — passed  through  the  schooL  of 
Paul.  With  the  rest,  he  learnt  through  the  new 
apostle  to  see  more  perfectly  "  what  is  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  mystery  hidden  from  the  ages 
in  God." 

Well  persuaded  is  our  apostle  that  all  readers 
of  this  letter  in  the  Asian  towns,  if  they  have 
not  known  it  before,  will  now  "  perceive  "  his 
"  understanding  in  the  mystery  of  Christ."  All 
ages  have  discerned  it  since.  And  the  ages  to 
come  will  measure  its  value  better  than  we  can 
do   now. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

EARTH  TEACHING  HEAVEN. 

Ephesians  iii.  10-13. 

"  The  mystery  hidden  since  the  ages  began, 
in  God  who  created  all  things:  "  so  the  last  par- 
agraph concluded.  The  added  phrase  "  through 
Jesus  Christ  "  is  a  comment  of  the  pious  reader, 
that  has  been  incorporated  in  the  received  text; 
but  it  is  wanting  in  the  oldest  copies,  and  is  out 
of  place.  The  apostle  is  not  concerned  with  the 
prerogatives  of  Christ,  but  with  the  scope  of 
the  Christian  economy.  He  is  displaying  the 
breadth  and  grandeur  of  the  dispensation  of 
grace,  the  infinite  range  of  the  Divine  plans  and 
operations  of  which  it.  forms  the  centre.  Its 
secret  was  cherished  in  the  Eternal  Mind.  Its 
foundations  are  laid  in  the  very  basis  of  the 
world.  And  the  disclosure  of  it  now  being  made 
brings  new  light  and  wisdom  to  the  powers  of 
the  celestial  realms. 

'  There  is  nothing  covered,"  said  Jesus  "  which 
shall  not  be  revealed,  and  hidden  which  shall 
not  be  known."  The  mysteries  which  God  sets 
before  His  intelligent  creatures  are  promises  of 
knowledge;  they  are  drafts,  to  be  honoured  in 
due  time,  upon  the  treasures  of  wisdom  hidden 
in  Christ.  So  this  great  secret  of  the  destiny 
of  the  Gentile  world  was  "  from  all  ages  hidden, 


in  order  that  now  through  the  Church  it  might 
be  made  known,"  and  by  its  means  God's  wis- 
dom, to  these  sublime  intelligences.  This  inten- 
tion was  a  part  of  the  "  plan  of  the  ages  " 
formed  in  Christ  (ver.  11).  God  designed  by 
our  redemption  to  bless  higher  races  along  with 
our  own.  The  elder  sons  of  God,  those  "  morn- 
ing stars "  of  creation,  are  schooled  and  in- 
structed by  what  is  transpiring  here  upon  earth. 

To  some  this  will  appear  to  be  mere  extrava- 
gance. They  see  in  such  expressions  the  marks 
of  an  unrestrained  enthusiasm,  of  theological 
speculation  pushed  beyond  its  limits  and  un- 
checked by  any  just  knowledge  of  the  physical 
universe.  This  censure  would  be  plausible  and 
it  might  seem  that  the  apostle  had  extended  the 
mission  of  the  gospel  beyond  its  province,  were 
it  not  for  what  he  says  in  verse  11:  This  "pur- 
pose of  the  ages  "  God  "  made  in  the  Christ, 
even  Jesus  our  Lord."  Jesus  Christ  links  to- 
gether angels  and  men.  He  draws  after  Him 
to  earth  the  eyes  of  heaven.  Christ's  coming 
to  this  world  and  identification  with  it  unite  to 
it  enduringly  the  great  worlds  above  us.  The 
scenes  enacted  upon  this  planet  and  the  events 
of  its  religious  history  have  sent  their  shock 
through  the  universe.  The  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God  gives  to  human  life  a  boundless 
interest  and  significance.  It  is  idle  to  oppose 
to  this  conviction  the  fact  of  the  littleness  of 
the  terrestial  globe.  Spiritual  and  physical  mag- 
nitudes are  incommensurable.  You  cannot 
measure  a  man's  soul  by  the  size  of  his  dwell- 
ing-house. Science  teaches  us  that  the  most 
powerful  forces  may  exist  and  operate  within 
the  narrowest  space.  A  microscopic  cell  may 
contain  the  potential  life  of  a  world.  If  our 
earth  is  but  a  grain  of  sand  to  the  astronomer, 
it  has  been  the  home  of  Godhead.  It  is  the 
world  for  which  God  spared  not  to  give  His 
own   Son! 

Here,  then,  lies  the  centre  of  the  apostle's 
thoughts  in  this  paragraph:  God's  all-comprehend- 
ing purpose  in  Christ.  The  magnitude  and  com- 
pleteness of  this  plan  are  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  it  embraces  in  its  purview  the  angelic  powers 
and  their  enlightenment.  So  understanding  it,  our 
human  faith  gains  confidence  and  courage  (vv.  12, 
13)- 

I.  The  textual  critics  restore  the  definite  ar- 
ticle which  later  copyists  had  dropped  before  the 
word  Christ  in  verse  11.  We  have  already  re- 
marked the  frequency  of  "  the  Christ  "  in  this 
epistle.  Once  besides  this  peculiar  combination 
of  the  names  of  our  Saviour  occurs — in  Colos- 
sians  ii.  6,  where  Lightfoot  renders  it  the  Christ, 
even  Jesus  the  Lord.  So  it  should  be  rendered  in 
this  place.  St.  Paul  sets  forth  the  purpose  of 
"  God  who  created  all  things."  He  is  looking 
back  through  "  the  ages  "  during  which  the  Di- 
vine plan  was  kept  secret.  God  was  all  the  time 
designing  His  work  of  mercy,  pointing  mean- 
while the  hopes  of  men  by  token  and  promise  to 
the  Coming  One.  The  Messiah  was  the  burden 
of  those  prophetic  ages.  That  inscrutable  Christ 
of  the  Old  Testament,  the  veiled  mystery  of  Jew- 
ish hope,  stands  manifested  before  us  and  chal- 
lenges our  faith  in  the  glorious  person  of  "  Jesus 
our  Lord."  This  singular  turn  of  expression 
identifies  the  ideal  and  the  real,  the  promise  and 
fulfilment,  the  dream  of  Old  Testament  prophecy 
and  the  fact  of  New  Testament  history.  For 
Jesus  our  Lord  is  the  very  Christ  to  whom  the 
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generations  before  His  coming  looked  forward 
out  of  their  twilight  with  wistful  expectancy. 

Not  without  meaning  is  He  called  "  Jesus  our 
Lord."  The  "  principalities  and  powers  "  of  the 
heavenly  places  are  in  our  view  (ver.  10).  These 
potentates  some  of  the  Asian  Christians  were 
fain  to  worship.  "  See  ye  do  it  not,"  Paul  seems 
to  say.  "  Jesus,  the  Christ  of  God,  is  alone  our 
Lord;  not  these.  He  is  our  Lord  and  theirs  (i.  21, 
22).  As  our  Lord  He  commands  their  homage, 
and  gives  them  lessons  through  His  Church  in 
God's  deep  counsels."  Everything  that  the  apos- 
tle says  tends  to  exalt  our  Redeemer  and  to  en- 
hance our  confidence  in  Him.  His  position  is 
central  and  supreme,  in  regard  alike  to  the  ages 
of  time  and  the  powers  of  the  universe.  In  His 
hand  is  the  key  to  all  mysteries.  He  is  the  Alpha 
and  Omega,  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of 
God's  ways.  He  is  the  centre  of  Israel — Israel  of 
the  world  and  the  human  ages;  while  the  world 
of  men  is  bound  through  Him  to  the  higher 
spheres  of  being,  over  which  He  too  presides. 

There  is  a  splendid  intellectual  courage,  an  in- 
credible boldness  and  reach  of  thought  in  St. 
Paul's  conception  of  the  sovereignty  of  Christ. 
Remember  that  He  of  whom  these  things  are 
said,  but  thirty  years  before  died  a  felon's  death 
in  the  sight  of  the  Jewish  people.  It  is  not  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  name  is  hallowed  by 
the  lips  of  millions  and  glorified  by  the  triumphs 
of  centuries  upon  centuries  past,  but  the  Naza- 
rene  with  the  obscurity  of  His  life  and  the  cruel 
shame  of  Calvary  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all 
men.  With  what  immense  force  had  the  facts 
of  His  glorification  wrought  upon  men's  minds — 
His  resurrection  and  ascension,  the  witness  of 
His  Spirit  and  the  virtue  of  His  gospel — for  it 
to  be  possible  to  speak  of  Him  thus,  within  a 
generation  of  His  death!  While  "  the  foolishness 
of  preaching  "  such  a  Christ  and  the  weakness 
in  which  He  was  crucified  were  patent  to  all  eyes, 
unrelieved  by  the  influence  of  time  and  the 
glamour  of  success,  how  was  it  that  the  first  be- 
lievers raised  Jesus  to  this  limitless  glory  and 
dominion?  It  was  through  the  conviction,  cer- 
tified by  outward  fact  and  inward  experience,  that 
"  He  liveth  by  the  power  of  God."  Thus  Peter 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost:  "  By  the  right  hand  of 
God  exalted,  He  has  shed  forth  this  which  ye 
now  see  and  hear."  The  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  proved 
Jesjus  Christ  to  be  that  which  He  had  claimed  to 
be,  the  Saviour  of  men  and  the  eternal  Son  of 
God. 

The  supremacy  here  assigned  to  Christ  is  a 
consequence  of  the  exaltation  described  at  the 
close  of  the  first  chapter.  There  we  see  the 
height,  here  the  breadth  and  length  of  His  do- 
minion. If  He  is  raised  from  the  grave  so  high 
that  all  created  powers  and  names  are  beneath 
His  feet,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  past  ages 
were  employed  in  preparing  His  way,  that  the 
basis  of  His  throne  lies  in  the  foundation  of  the 
world. 

II.  The  universe  is  one.  There  is  a  solidarity 
of  rational  and  moral  interests  amongst  all  in- 
telligences. Granting  the  existence  of  such 
beings  as  the  angels  of  Scripture,  we  should  ex- 
pect them  to  be'  profoundly  concerned  in  the 
redeeming  work  of  Christ.  They  are  the 
"  watchers  "  and  "  holy  ones  "  spoken  of  by  the 
later  Isaiah  and  Daniel,  whom  the  Lord  has  "  set 
upon  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  "  and  who  survey 
the  affairs  of  nations.     Such  was  "  the  angel  who 


talked  "  with  Zechariah  in  his  vision,  and  whom 
the  prophet  overheard  pleading  for  Jerusalem. 
In  the  Apocalypse,  again,  we  find  the  angels  act- 
ing as  God's  unseen  executive.  We  decline  to 
believe  that  these  superhuman  creatures  are 
nothing  more  than  apocalyptic  machinery,  that 
they  are  creations  of  fancy  employed  to  give  a 
livelier  aspect  to  spiritual  truth.  "  Cannot  I  pray 
to  my  Father,  and  He  shall  presently  give  me 
more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels?  "  So  Jesus 
said,  in  the  most  solemn  hour  of  His  life.  And 
who  can  forget  His  tender  words  concerning 
the  little  children,  whose  "  angels  do  always  be- 
hold the  face  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven  "  ? 

The  apostle  Paul,  who  denounces  "  worship  of 
the  angels  "  in  the  fellow  epistle  to  this,  earnestly 
believed  in  their  existence  and  their  interest  in 
human  affairs.  If  he  did  not  write  the  words  of 
Hebrews  i.  14,  he  certainly  held  that  "  they  are 
ministering  spirits  sent  forth  to  do  service  for 
the  sake  of  them  that  shall  inherit  salvation." 
Most  clearly  is  their  relationship  to  the  Church 
affirmed  by  the  words  of  the  revealing  angel  to 
the  apostle  John:  "  I  am  a  fellow-servant  with 
thee  and  with  thy  brethren  the  prophets,  and 
with  them  that  keep  the  words  of  this  book." 

Christ's  service  is  the  high  school  of  wisdom 
for  the  universe.  These  princes  of  heaven  win 
by  their  ministry  to  Christ  and  His  Church  a 
great  reward.  Their  intelligence,  however  lofty  its 
range,  is  finite.  Their  keen  and  burning  intuition 
could  not  penetrate  the  mystery  of  God's  inten- 
tions toward  this  world.  The  revelations  of  the 
latter  days — the  incarnation,  the  cross",  the  publica- 
tion of  the  gospel,  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit — 
were  full  of  surprises  to  the  heavenly  watchers. 
They  sang  at  Bethlehem;  they  hid  their  faces  and 
shrouded  heaven  in  blackness  at  the  sight  of 
Calvary.  They  bent  down  with  eager  observation 
and  searching  thought  "desiring  to  look  into  " 
the  things  made  known  to  men  (1  Peter  i.  12), — 
close  and  sympathetic  students  of  the  Church's 
history.  The  apostle  felt  that  there  were  other 
eyes  bent  upon  him  than  those  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  that  he  was  acting  in  a  grander  arena 
than  the  visible  world.  "  We  are  a  spectacle,"  he 
says,  "to  angels  and  to  men."  So  -he  enjoins 
faithfulness  on  Timothy,  and  with  Timothy  on 
all  who  bear  the  charge  of  the  gospel,  "  before 
God  and  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  elect  angels." 
What  is  public  opinion,  what  the  applause  or  de- 
rision of  the  crowd,  to  him  who  lives  and  acts 
in  the  presence  of  these  august  spectators? 

"  Through  the  Church,"  we  are  told  the  angels 
of  God  are  "  now  "  having  His  "  manifold  wis- 
dom made  known  "  to  them.  It  is  not  from  the 
abstract  scheme  of  salvation,  from  the  theory  or 
theology  of  the  Church  that  they  get  this  edu- 
cation, but  through  the  living  Church  herself. 
The  Saviour's  mission  to  earth  created  a  problem 
for  them,  the  development  of  which  they  follow 
with  the  most  intense  and  sympathetic  interest. 
With  what  solicitude  they  watch  the  conflict  be- 
tween good  and  evil  and  the  varying  progress  of 
Christ's  kingdom  amongst  men!  Many  things, 
doubtless,  that  engage  our  attention  and  fill  a 
large  space  in  our  Church  records,  are  of  little 
account  with  them;  and  much  that  passes  in  ob- 
scurity, names  and  deeds  unchronicled  by  fame, 
are  written  in  heaven  and  pondered  in  other 
spheres.  No  brave  and  true  blow  is  struck  in 
Christ's  battle  but  it  has  the  admiration  of  these 
high  spectators.  No  advance  is  made  in  char- 
acter and  habit,  in  Christian  intelligence  and  ef- 
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ficiency  and  the  application  of  the  gospel  to  hu- 
man need,  but  they  notice  and  approve.  When 
the  cause  of  the  Church  and  the  salvation  of 
mankind  go  forward,  when  righteousness  and 
peace  triumph,  the  morning  stars  sing  together 
and  the  sons  of  God  shout  for  joy.  The  joy  that 
there  is  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God 
over  the  repenting  sinner,  is  not  the  joy  of  sym- 
pathy or  pity  only;  it  is  the  delight  of  growing 
wisdom,  of  deepening  insight  into  the  ways  of 
God,  into  the  heart  of  the  Father  and  the  love 
that  passes  knowledge. 

One  would  suppose,  from  what  the  apostle 
hints,  that  our  world  presents  a  problem  unique 
in  the  kingdom  of  God,  one  which  raises  ques- 
tions more  complicated  and  crucial  than  have 
elsewhere  arisen.  The  heavenly  princedoms  are 
learning  through  the  Church  "  the  manifold  wis- 
dom of  God."  His  love,  in  its  pure  essence, 
those  happy  and  godlike  beings  know.  They 
have  lived  for  ages  in  its  unclouded  light.  His 
power  and  skill  they  may  see  displayed  in  pro- 
portions immensely  grander  than  this  puny  globe 
of  ours  presents.  God's  justice,  it  may  be, 
and  the  thunders  of  His  law  have  issued 
forth  in  other  regions  clothed  with  a  splen- 
dour of  which  the  scenes  of  Sinai  were  but  a  faint 
emblem.  It  is  in  the  combination  of  the  mani- 
fold principles  of  the  Divine  government  that  the 
peculiarity  of  the  human  problem  appears  to  lie. 
The  delicate  and  continuous  balancing  of  forces 
in  God's  plan  of  dealing  with  this  world,  the  rec- 
onciliation of  seeming  incompatibilities,  the  issue 
found  from  positions  of  hopeless  contradiction, 
the  accord  of  goodness  with  severity,  of  inflexible 
rectitude  and  truth  with  fatherly  compassion,  af- 
ford to  the  greatest  minds  of  heaven  a  spectacle 
and  a  study  altogether  wonderful.  So  amongst 
ourselves  the  child  of  a  noble  house,  reared  in 
cultured  ease  and  shielded  from  moral  peril,  in 
visiting  the  homes  of  poverty  in  the  crowded 
city,  finds  a  new  world  opened  to  him,  that  can 
teach  him  Divine  lessons  if  he  has  the  heart  to 
learn.  His  mind  is  awakened,  his  sympathies  en- 
riched. He  hears  the  world's  true  voice,  "  the 
still,  sad  music  of  humanity."  He  measures  the 
heights  and  depths  of  man's  nature.  A  host  of 
questions  are  thrust  upon  him,  whose  urgency 
he  had  scarcely  guessed;  and  wide  ranges  of 
truth  are  lighted  up  for  him,  which  before  were 
distant  and  unreal.  The  highest  have  ever  to 
learn  from  the  lowest  in  Christ's  school,  the 
seeming-wise  from  the  simple;  even  the  pure  and 
good,  from  contact  with  the  fallen  whom  they 
seek  to  save. 

And  "  the  principalities  and  the  powers  in  the 
heavenly  places  "  are,  it  seems,  willing  to  learn 
from  those  below  them.  As  they  traced  the 
course  of  human  history  in  those  "  eternal 
times  "  during  which  the  mystery  lay  wrapped  in 
silence,  the  angel  watchers  were  too  wise  to  play 
the  sceptic,  too  cautious  to  criticise  an  unfinished 
plan  and  arraign  a  justice  they  could  not  yet 
understand.  With  a  dignified  patience  they 
waited  the  uplifting  of  the  curtain  and  the  un- 
ravelling of  the  entangled  plot.  They  looked  for 
the  coming  of  the  Promised  One.  So  in  due 
time  they  witnessed  and,  for  their  reward,  assisted 
in  His  manifestation.  With  the  same  docility 
these  high  sharers  of  our  theological  inquiries 
still  wait  to  see  the  end  of  the  Lord  and  to  take 
their  part  in  the  denouement  of  the  time-drama, 
in  the  revelation  of  the  sons  of  God.  Let  us  copy 
their  long  patience.     God   has  not   made  us  to 


mock  us.  "  What  thou  knowest  not  now,"  said 
the  great  Revealer,  the  Master  of  all  mysteries, 
to  His  disciple,  "  thou  shalt  know  hereafter." 

These  wise  elder  brothers  of  ours,  rich  in  the 
lore  of  eternity,  foresee  the  things  to  come  as 
we  cannot  do.  They  are  far  above  the  smoke 
and  dust  of  the  earthly  conflict.  The  doubts  that 
shake  the  strongest  souls  amongst  us,  the  cries 
of  the  hour  which  confuse  and  deceive  us,  do  not 
trouble  them.  They  behold  us  in  our  weakness, 
our  fears,  and  our  divisions;  but  they  also  look 
on  Him  who  "  sits  expecting  till  His  enemies  are 
made  His  footstool."  They  see  how  calmly  He 
sits,  how  patiently  expectant,  while  the  sound  of 
clashingarmsand  the  rage  and  tumult  of  the  peo- 
ples go  up  from  the  earth.  They  mark  the  steadi- 
ness with  which  through  century  after  century, 
in  spite  of  refluent  waves,  the  tide  of  mercy  rises, 
and  still  rises  on  the  shores  of  earth.  Thrones, 
systems,  civilisations  have  gone  down;  one  after 
another  of  the  powers  that  strove  to  crush  or 
to  corrupt  Christ's  Church  has  disappeared;  and 
still  the  name  of  Jesus  lives  and  spreads.  It  has 
traversed  every  continent  and  sea;  it  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  living  and  moving  forces  of  the 
world.  Those  who  come  nearest  to  the  angelic 
point  of  view,  and  judge  of  the  progress  of  things 
not  by  the  froth  upon  the  surface,  but  by  the 
trend  of  the  deeper  currents,  are  the  most  confi- 
dent for  the  future  of  our  race.  The  kingdom  of 
Satan  will  not  fall  without  a  struggle — a  last 
struggle,  perhaps  more  furious  than  any  in  the 
past — but  it  is  doomed,  and  waning  to  its  end. 
So  far  has  the  kingdom  of  Christ  advanced,  so 
mightily  does  the  word  of  God  grow  and  pre- 
vail in  the  earth,  that  faith  may  well  assure  itse'.f 
of  the  promised  triumph.  Soon  we  shall  shout 
"Alleluia!  The  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reign- 
eth!" 

III.  Suddenly,  according  to  his  wont,  the 
apostle  drops  down  from  the  heights  of  contem- 
plation to  the  level  of  ordinary  fact.  He  de- 
scends in  verse  12  from  the  thought  of  the  eter- 
nal purpose  and  the  education  of  the  angels  to 
the  struggling  Church.  The  assurance  of  its  life 
in  the  Spirit  corresponds  to  the  grandeur  of  that 
Divine  order  to  which  it  belongs.  "  In  whom," 
he  says — in  this  Christ,  the  revealed  mystery  of 
ages  past,  the  Teacher  of  angels  and  archangels — 
"  we  have  our  freedom  and  confident  access  to 
God  through  faith  in  Him." 

If  it  be  "  Jesus  our  Lord  "  to  whom  these  at- 
tributes belong,  and  He  is  not  ashamed  of  us, 
well  may  we  draw  near  with  confidence  to  the 
Father,  unashamed  in  the  presence  of  His  holy 
angels.  We  have  no  need  to  be  abashed,  if  we 
approach  the  Divine  Majesty  with  a  true  faith 
in  Christ.  His  name  gives  the  sinner  access  to 
the  holiest  place.  The  cherubim  sheathe  their 
swords  of  flame.  The  heavenly  warders  at  this 
passport  open  the  golden  gates.  We  "  come 
unto  Mount  Sion,  the  city  of  the  living  God,  and 
to  an  innumerable  company  of  angels."  Not  one 
of  these  mightinesses  and  ancient  peers  of 
heaven,  not  Gabriel  or  Michael  himself,  would 
wish  or  dare  to  bar  our  entrance. 

"  We  luxve  boldness  and  access,"  says  the  apos- 
tle, as  in  chapter  i.  7:  "  We  have  redemption 
in  His  blood."  He  insists  upon  the  conscious 
fact.  This  freedom  of  approach  to  God,  this 
sonship  of  faith,  is  no  hope  or  dream  of  what 
may  be;  it  is  a  present  reality,  a  filial  cry  heard 
in  a  multitude  both  of  Gentile  and  Jewish  hearts 
(comp  ii.  18). 
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This  sentence  exhibits  the  richness  of  syno- 
nyms characteristic  of  the  epistle.  There  are 
boldness  and  access,  confidence  as  well  as  faith. 
The  three  former  terms  Bengel  nicely  distin- 
guishes: "  libertatem  oris  in  orando,"  and  "  ad- 
missionem  in  fiducia  in  re,  et  corde  " — freedom  of 
%beech  (in  prayer),  of  status,  and  of  feeling.  The 
-econd  word  (as  in  chapter  ii.  iS  and  Romans  v. 
2)  appears  to  be  rather  active  than  passive  in  its 
force,  denoting  admittance  rather  than  access.  So 
that  while  the  former  of  the  parallel  terms  (bold- 
ness) describes  the  liberty  with  which  the  new- 
born Church  of  the  redeemed  address  themselves 
to  God  the  Father  and  the  unchecked  freedom 
of  their  petitions,  the  latter  (admittance)  takes  us 
back  to  the  act  of  Christ  by  which  He  introduced 
us  to  the  Father's  presence  and  gave  us  the  place 
of  sons  in  the  house.  Being  thus  admitted,  we 
may  come  with  confidence  of  heart,  though  we 
be  less  than  the  least  of  saints.  Accepted  in  the 
Beloved,  we  are  within  our  right  if  we  say  to  the 
Father: — 

"  Yet  in  Thy  Son  divinely  great. 
We  claim  'rhy  providential  care. 
Boldly  we  stand  before  Thy  seat; 
Our  Advocate  hath  placed  us  there  !  " 

"  Wherefore,"  concludes  the  imprisoned  apos- 
tle, "  I  beg  you  not  to  lose  heart  at  my  afflic- 
tions for  you."  Assuredly  Paul  did  not  pray 
that  he  should  not  lose  heart,  as  some  interpret 
his  meaning.  But  he  knew  how  his  friends  were 
fretting  and  wearying  over  his  long  captivity. 
Hence  he  writes  to  the  Philippians:  "  I  would 
have  you  know  that  the  things  which  have  hap- 
pened to  me  have  turned  out  rather  to  the  fur- 
therance of  the  gospel."  Hence,  too,  he  assures 
the  Colossians  earnestly  of  his  joy  in  suffering 
for  their  sake  (ch.  i.  24). 

The  Church  was  fearful  for  Paul's  life  and  dis- 
tressed by  his  prolonged  sufferings.  It  missed 
his  cheering  presence  and  the  inspiration  of  his 
voice.  But  if  the  Church  is  so  dear  to  God  as 
the  pages  of  this  letter  show,  and  grounded  in 
His  eternal  purposes,  then  let  all  friends  of  Christ 
take  courage.  The  ark  freighted  with  such  for- 
tunes cannot  sink.  St.  Paul  is  a  martyr  for 
Christ,  and  for  Gentile  Christendom!  Every 
stroke  that  falls  upon  him,  every  day  added  to  the 
months  of  his  imprisonment  helps  to  show  the 
worth  of  the  cause  he  has  espoused  and  gives 
to  it  increased  lustre:  "my  afflictions  for  you, 
which  are  your  glory." 

Those  that  love  him  should  boast  rather  than 
grieve  over  his  afflictions.  '  We  make  our  boast 
in  you  amongst  the  Churches  of  God,"  he  wrote 
to  the  distressed  Thessalonians  (2  Ep.  i.  4),  "  for 
your  patience  and  faith  in  all  your  persecutions 
and  afflictions  "  ;  so  he  would  have  the  Churches 
think  of  him.  When  good  men  suffer  in  a  good 
cause,  it  is  not  matter  for  pity  and  dread,  but 
rather  for  a  holy  pride. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

THE  COMPREHENSION  OF  CHRIST. 

Ephesians  iii.  14-18. 

In  verse   14  the  prayer  is  resumed  which  the 
apostle  was  about  to  offer  at  the  beginning  of  the 


chapter,  when  the  current  of  his  thoughts  carried 
him  away.  The  supplication  is  offered  "  for  this 
cause  "  (vv.  1,  14) — it  arises  out  of  the  teachings 
of  the  preceding  pages.  Thinking  of  all  that  God 
has  wrought  in  the  Christ,  and  has  accomplished 
by  means  of  His  gospel  in  multitudes  of  Gentiles 
as  well  as  Jews,  reconciling  them  to  Himself  in 
one  body  and  forming  them  together  into  a 
temple  for  His  Spirit,  the  apostle  bows  his  knees 
before  God  on  their  behalf.  So  much  he  had  in 
mind  when  at  the  end  of  the  second  chapter  he 
was  in  act  to  pray  for  the  Asian  Christians  that 
they  might  be  enabled  to  enter  into  this  far- 
reaching  purpose.  Other  aspects  of  the  great  de- 
sign of  God  arose  upon  the  writer's  mind  before 
his  prayer  could  find  expression.  He  has  told 
us  of  his  own  part  in  disclosing  it  to  the  world, 
and  of  the  interest  it  excites  amongst  the  dwellers 
in  heavenly  places, — thoughts  full  of  comfort  for 
the  Gentile  believers  troubled  by  his  imprison- 
ment and  continued  sufferings.  These  further  re- 
flections add  new  meaning  to  the  "  For  this 
cause  "  repeated  from  verse  1. 

The  prayer  which  he  offers  here  is  no  less  re- 
markable and  unique  in  his  epistles  than  the  act 
of  praise  in  chapter  i.  Addressing  himself  to 
God  as  the  Father  of  angels  and  of  men,  the 
apostle  asks  that  He  will  endow  the  readers  in  a 
manner  corrresponding  to  the  wealth  of  His  glory 
— in  other  words,  that  the  gifts  he  bestows  may 
be  worthy  of  the  universal  Father,  worthy  of  the 
august  character  in  which  God  has  now  revealed 
Himself  to  mankind.  According  to  this  meas- 
ure, St.  Paul  beseeches  for  the  Church,  in  the 
first  instance,  two  gifts,  which  after  all  are  one, — 
viz.,  the  inward  strength  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (ver. 
16),  and  the  permanent  indwelling  of  Christ  (ver. 
17).  These  gifts  he  asks  on  his  readers'  behalf 
with  a  view  to  their  gaining  two  further  bless- 
sings,  which  are  also  one, — viz.,  the  power  to  un- 
derstand the  Divine  plan  (ver.  18)  as  it  has  been 
expounded  in  this  letter,  and  so  to  know  the  love 
of  Christ  (ver.  19).  Still,  beyond  these  there 
rises  in  the  distance  a  further  end  for  man  and 
the  Church:  the  reception  of  the  entire  fulness  of 
God.  Human  desire  and  thought  thus  reach  their 
limit:  they  grasp  at  the  infinite. 

In  this  chapter  we  will  strive  to  follow  the 
apostle's  prayer  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
verse,  where  it  arrives  at  its  chief  aim  and  touches 
the  main  thought  of  the  epistle,  expressing  the 
desire  that  all  believers  may  have  power  to  real- 
ise the  full  scope  of  the  salvation  of  Christ  in 
which  they  participate. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  join  in  St.  Paul's 
invocation:  "  I  bow  my  knees  to  the  Father,  of 
whom  [not  the  whole  family,  but]  every  family 
in  heaven  and  upon  earth  is  named."  The  point 
of  St.  Paul's  original  phrase  is  somewhat  lost  in 
translation.  The  Greek  word  for  family  (patria) 
is  based  on  that  for  father  (pater).  A  distin- 
guished father  anciently  gave  his  name  to  his 
descendants;  and  this  paternal  name  became  the 
bond  of  family  or  tribal  union,  and  the  title  which 
ennobled  the  race.  So  we  have  "  the  sons  of 
Israel,"  the  "  sons  of  Aaron  "  or  "  of  Korah  "  ; 
and  in  Greek  history  the  Atridae,  the  Alcmae- 
onidae,  who  form  a  family  of  many  kindred 
households — a  clan,  or  gens,  designated  by  their 
ancestral  head.  Thus  Joseph  (in  Luke  ii.  4)  is 
described  as  "  being  of  the  house  and  family 
[patria]  of  David  "  ;  and  Jesus  is  "  the  Son  of 
David."  Now  Scripture  speaks  also  of  sons  of 
God;  and  these  of  two  chief  orders.     There  are 
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those  "  in  heaven,"  who  form  a  race  distinct  from 
ourselves  in  origin — divided,  it  may  be,  amongst 
themselves  into  various  orders  and  dwelling  in 
their  several  homes  in  the  heavenly  places. 

Of  these  are  "  the  sons  of  God  "  whom  the 
book  of  Job  pictures  appearing  in  the  Divine 
court  and  forming  a  "  family  in  heaven."  When 
Christ  promises  (Luke  xx.  36)  that  His  disciples 
in  their  immortal  state  will  be  "equal  to  the 
angels,"  because  they  are  "  sons  of  God,"  it  is 
implied  that  the  angels  are  already  and  by  birth- 
right sons  of  God.  Hence  in  Hebrews  xii.  22, 
23  the  angels  are  described  as  "  the  festal  gath- 
ering and  assembly  of  the  firstborn  enrolled  in 
heaven."  We,  the  sons  of  Adam,  with  our  many 
tribes  and  kindreds,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Elder  Brother  constitute  a  new  family  of  God. 
God  becomes  our  Name-father,  and  permits  us 
also  to  call  ourselves  His  sons  through  faith. 
Thus  the  Church  of  believers  in  the  Son  of  God 
constitutes  the  "  family  on  earth  named  "  from 
the  same  Father  who  gave  His  name  to  the  holy 
angels,  our  wise  and  strong  and  brilliant  elder 
brothers.  They  and  we  are  alike  God's  offspring. 
Heaven  and  earth  are  kindred  spheres. 

This  passage  gives  to  God's  Fatherhood  the 
same  extension  that  chapter  i.  21  has  given  to 
Christ's  Lordship.  Every  order  of  creaturely  in- 
telligence acknowledges  God  for  the  Author  of 
its  being,  and  bows  to  Christ  as  its  sovereign 
Lord.  In  God's  name  of  Father  the  entire  wealth 
of  love  that  streams  forth  from  Him  through 
endless  ages  and  unmeasured  worlds  is  hidden; 
and  in  the  name  of  sons  of  God  there  is  con- 
tained the  blessedness  of  all  creatures  that  can 
bear  His  image. 

I.  What,  therefore,  shall  the  universal  Father 
be  asked  to  give  to  His  needy  children  upon 
earth?  They  have  newly  learnt  His  name;  they 
are  barely  recovered  from  the  malady  of  their 
sin,  fearful  of  trial,  weak  to  meet  temptation. 
Strength  is  their  first  necessity:  "  I  bow  my  knees 
to  the  Father  of  heaven  and  earth,  praying  that 
He  may  grant  you,  according  to  the  riches  of 
His  glory,  to  be  strengthened  by  the  entering  of 
the  Spirit  into  your  inward  man."  The  apostle 
asked  them  in  verse  13,  in  view  of  the  greatness 
of  his  own  calling,  to  be  of  good  courage  on  his 
account;  now  he  entreats  God  so  to  reveal  to 
them  His  glory  and  to  pour  into  their  hearts 
Flis  Spirit,  that  no  weakness  and  fear  may  remain 
in  them.  The  strengthening  of  which  he  speaks 
is  the  opposite  of  the  faintness  of  heart,  the  failure 
of  courage  deprecated  in  verse  13.  Using  the 
same  word,  the  apostle  bids  the  Corinthians 
"Quit  themselves  like  men,  be  strong"  (1  Cor. 
xvi.  13).  He  desires  for  the  Asian  believers  a 
manful  heart,  the  strength  that  meets  battle  and 
danger  without  quailing. 

The  source  of  this  strength  is  not  in  ourselves. 
We  are  to  be  "  strengthened  with  [or  by]  power," 
— by  "  the  power  "  of  God  "  working  in  us  " 
(ver.  20),  the  very  same  "  power  exceeding 
great,"  that  raised  Jesus  our  Lord  from  the 
dead  (i.  19).  This  superhuman  might  of  God 
operating  in  men  is  always  referred  to  the  Holy 
Spirit:  "by  power  made  strong,"  he  says, 
"  through  the  Spirit."  Nothing  is  more  familiar 
in  Scripture  than  the  conception  of  the  indwell- 
ing Spirit  of  God  as  the  source  of  moral  strength. 
The  special  power  that  belongs  to  the  gospel 
Christ  ascribes  altogether  to  this  cause.  '  Ye 
shall  receive  power,"  He  said  to  His  disciples, 
4-Vol.  VI. 


"  after  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  come  upon  you." 
Hence  is  derived  the  vigour  of  a  strong  faith,  the 
valour  of  the  good  soldier  of  Christ  Jesus,  the 
courage  of  the  martyrs,  the  cheerful  and  indomi- 
table patience  of  multitudes  of  obscure  sufferers 
for  righteousness'  sake.  There  is  a  great  truth 
expressed  when  we  describe  a  brave  and  enter- 
prising man  as  a  man  of  spirit.  All  high  and 
commanding  qualities  of  soul  come  from  this  in- 
visible source.  They  are  inspirations.  In  the 
human  will,  with  its  vis  vivida,  its  elasticity  and 
buoyancy,  its  steadfastness  and  resolved  purpose, 
is  the  highest  type  of  force  and  the  image  of  the 
almighty  Will.  When  that  will  is  animated  and 
filled  with  "  the  Spirit,"  the  man  so  possessed  is 
the  embodiment  of  an  inconceivable  power. 
Firm  principle,  hope  and  constancy,  self-mastery, 
superiority  to  pleasure  and  pain, — all  the  ele- 
ments of  a  noble  courage  are  proper  to  the  man 
of  the  Spirit.  Such  power  is  not  neutralised  by 
our  infirmities;  it  asserts  itself  under  their  lim- 
iting conditions  and  makes  them  its  contribu- 
tories.  "  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,"  said 
Christ  to  His  disabled  servant;  "for  power  is 
perfected  in  weakness.  In  privation  and  loneli- 
ness, in  old  age  and  bodily  decay,  the  strength 
of  God  in  the  human  spirit  shines  with  its  purest 
lustre.  Never  did  St.  Paul  rise  to  such  a  height 
of  moral  ascendency  as  at  the  time  when  he  was 
"  smitten  down  "  and  all  but  destroyed  by  per- 
secution and  affliction.  "  That  the  excellency  of 
the  power,"  he  says,  "  may  be  of  God  and  not 
from  ourselves  "  (2  Cor.  iv.  7-11). 

The  apostle  points  to  "  the  inner  man  "  as  the 
seat  of  this  invigoration,  thinking  perhaps  of  its 
secrecy.  While  the  world  buffets  and  dismays 
the  Christian,  new  vigour  and  joy  are  infused  into 
his  soul.  The  surface  waters  and  summer  brooks 
of  comfort  fail;  but  there  opens  in  the  heart 
a  spring  fed  by  the  river  of  life  proceeding  from 
the  throne  of  God.  Beneath  the  toil-worn  frame, 
the  mean  attire,  and  friendless  condition  of  the 
prisoner  Paul — a  mark  for  the  world's  scorn — 
there  lives  a  strength  of  thought  and  will 
mightier  than  the  empire  of  the  Caesars,  a  power 
of  the  Spirit  that  is  to  dominate  the  centuries 
to  come.  Of  this  omnipotent  power  dwelling  in 
the  Church  of  God,  the  apostle  prays  that  every 
one   of  his  readers   may  partake. 

II.  Parallel  to  the  first  petition,  and  in  sub- 
stance identical  with  it,  is  the  second:  "that  the 
Christ  may  make  His  dwelling  through  faith  in 
your  hearts."  Such,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  re- 
lation of  verses  16  and  17.  Christ's  residence 
in  the  heart  is  to  be  viewed  neither  as  the  re- 
sult, nor  the  antecedent  of  the  strength  given 
by  the  Spirit  to  the  inward  man:  the  two  are 
simultaneous:  they  are  the  same  things  seen  in 
a  varying  light. 

We  observe  in  this  prayer  the  same  vein  of 
Trinitarian  thought  which  marks  the  doxology 
of  chapter  i.,  and  other  leading  passages  in  this 
epistle.  The  Father,  the  Spirit,  and  the  Christ 
are  unitedly  the  object  of  the  apostle's  devout 
supplication. 

As  in  the  previous  clause,  the  verb  of  verse 
17  bears  emphasis  and  conveys  the  point  of  St. 
Paul's  entreaty;  he  asks  that  "the  Christ  may 
take  up  His  abode, — may  settle  in  your  hearts." 
The  word  signifies  to  set  up  one's  house  or  make 
one's  home  in  a  place,  by  way  of  contrast  with 
a  temporary  and  uncertain  sojourn  (comp.  ii.  19). 
The  same  verb  in  Colossians  ii.  9  asserts  that 
in    Christ   "  dzvells   all   the   fulness   of   the    God- 
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head  "  ;  and  in  Colossians  i.  19  it  declares,  used 
in  the  same  tense  as  here,  how  it  was  God's 
"  pleasure  that  all  the  fulness  should  make  its 
dwelling  in  Him "  now  raised  from  the  dead, 
who  had  emptied  and  humbled  Himself  to  fulfil 
the  purpose  of  the  Father's  love.  So  it  is  de- 
sired that  Christ  should  take  His  seat  within 
us.  He  is  never  again  to  stand  at  the  door  and 
knock,  nor  to  have  a  doubtful  and  disputed  foot- 
ing in  the  house.  Let  the  Master  come  in,  and 
claim  His  own.  Let  Him  become  the  heart's 
fixed  tenant  and  full  occupier.  Let  Him,  if  He 
will  thus  condescend,  make  Himself  at  home 
within  us  and  there  rest  in  His  love.  For  He 
promised:  "If  any  man  love  me,  my  Father 
will  love  him;  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and 
make  our  abode  with  him." 

And  "  the  Christ,"  not  Christ  alone.  Why  does 
the  apostle  say  this?  There  is  a  reason  for  the 
definite  article,  as  we  have  found  elsewhere.  The 
apostle  is  asking  for  his  Asian  brethren  some- 
thing beyond  that  possession  of  Christ  which  be- 
longs to  every  true  Christian, — more  even  than 
the  permanence  and  certainty  of  this  indwelling 
indicated  by  the  verb.  "  The  Christ  "  is  Christ 
in  the  significance  of  His  name.  It  is  Christ 
not  only  possessed,  but  understood, — Christ  re- 
alised in  the  import  of  His  work,  in  the  light 
of  His  relationship  to  the  Father  and  the  Spirit, 
and  to  men.  It  is  the  Christ  of  the  Church 
and  the  ages — known  and  accepted  for  all  this 
— that  St.  Paul  would  fain  have  dwelling  in  the 
heart  of  each  of  his  Gentile  disciples.  He  is 
endeavouring  to  raise  them  to  an  adequate  com- 
prehension of  the  greatness  of  the  Redeemer's 
person  and  offices;  he  longs  to  have  their  minds 
possessed  by  his  own  views  of  Christ  Jesus  the 
Lord. 

The  heart,  in  the  language  of  the  Bible,  never 
denotes  the  emotional  nature  by  itself.  The  an- 
tithesis of  "  heart  and  head,"  the  divorce  of  feel- 
ing and  understanding  in  our  modern  speech  is 
foreign  to  Scripture.  The  heart  is  our  interior, 
conscious  self — thought,  feeling,  will  in  their  per- 
sonal unity.  It  needs  the  whole  Christ  to  fill 
and  rule  the  whole  heart, — a  Christ  who  is  the 
Lord  of  the  intellect,  the  Light  of  the  reason, 
no  less  than  the  Master  of  the  feelings  and  de- 
sires. 

The  difference  in  significance  between  "Christ" 
or  "  Christ  Jesus  "  and  "  the  Christ  "  in  such 
a  sentence  as  this,  is  not  unlike  the  difference 
between  "  Queen  Victoria  "  and  "  the  Queen." 
The  latter  phrase  brings  Her  Majesty  before  us 
in  the  grandeur  and  splendour  of  her  Queen- 
ship.  We  think  of  her  vast  dominion,  of  her 
line  of  royal  and  famous  ancestry,  of  her  benefi- 
cent and  memorable  reign.  So,  to  know  the 
Christ  is  to  apprehend  Him  in  the  height  of 
His  Godhead,  in  the  breadth  of  His  humanity, 
in  the  plenitude  of  His  nature  and  His  powers. 
And  this  is  the  object  to  which  the  teaching 
and  the  prayers  of  St.  Paul  for  the  Churches 
at  the  present  time  are  directed.  Understand- 
ing in  this  larger  sense  the  indwelling  of  the 
Christ  for  which  he  prays,  we  see  how  naturally 
his  supplication  expands  into  the  "  height  and 
depth  "  of  the  ensuing  verse. 

But  however  large  the  mental  conception  of 
Christ  that  St.  Paul  desires  to  impart  to  us,  it 
is  to  be  grasped  "  through  faith."  All  real  un- 
derstanding and  appropriation  of  Christ,  the 
simplest  and  the  most  advanced  come  in  by  this 
channel, — through  the  faith  of  the  heart  in  which 


knowledge,  will,  and  feeling  blend  in  that  one 
act  of  trustful  apprehension  of  the  truth  con- 
cerning Jesus  Christ  by  which  the  soul  commits 
itself   to   Him. 

How  much  is  contained  in  this  petition  of 
the  apostle  that  we  need  to  ask  for  ourselves. 
Christ  Jesus  dwells  now  as  then  in  the  hearts 
of  all  who  love  Him.  But  how  little  do  we 
know  our  heavenly  Guest!  how  poor  a  Christ 
is  ours,  compared  to  the  Christ  of  Paul's  expe- 
rience! how  slight  and  empty  a  word  is  His 
name  to  multitudes  of  those  who  bear  it!  If 
men  have  once  attained  a  sense  of  His  salva- 
tion, and  are  satisfied  of  their  interest  in  His 
atonement  and  their  right  to  hope  for  eternal  life 
through  Him,  their  minds  are  at  rest.  They  have 
accepted  Christ  and  received  what  He  has  to 
give  them;  they  turn  their  attention  to  other 
things.  They  do  not  love  Christ  enough  to  study 
Him.  They  have  other  mental  interests, — scien- 
tific, literary,  political,  or  industrial;  but  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  has  no  intellectual  attrac- 
tion for  them.  With  St.  Paul's  passionate  ar- 
dour, the  ceaseless  craving  of  his  mind  to  "  know 
Him,"  these  complacent  believers  have  no  sym- 
pathy whatever.  This,  they  think,  belongs  only 
to  a  few,  to  men  of  metaphysical  bias  or  of 
religious  genius  like  the  great  apostle.  Theology 
is  regarded  as  a  subject  for  specialists.  The 
laity,  with  a  lamentable  and  disastrous  neglect, 
leave  the  study  of  Christian  doctrine  to  the  min- 
istry. The  Christ  cannot  take  His  due  place  in 
His  people's  heart,  He  will  not  reveal  to  them 
the  wealth  of  His  glory,  while  they  know  so  little 
and  care  to  know  so  little  of  Him.  How  many 
can  be  found,  outside  the  ranks  of  the  ordained, 
that  make  a  sacrifice  of  other  favourite  pur- 
suits to  meditate  on  Christ?  what  prosperous 
merchant,  what  active  man  of  affairs  is  there 
who  v/ill  spare  an  hour  each  day  from  his  other 
gains  "  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  Jesus  my  Lord  "  ? — "  If  at  the  present 
time  the  religious  life  of  the  Church  is  languid, 
and  if  in  its  enterprises  there  is  little  of  audacity 
and  vehemence,  a  partial  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  that  decline  of  intellectual  interest  in 
the  contents  of  the  Christian  Faith  which  has 
characterised  the  last  hundred  or  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  our  history." 

It  is  a  knowledge  that  when  pursued  grows 
upon  the  mind  without  limit.  St.  Paul,  who 
knew  so  much,  for  that  reason  felt  that  all  he 
had  attained  was  but  in  the  bud  and  beginning. 
"  The  Christ "  is  a  subject  infinite  as  nature, 
large  and  wide  as  history.  With  our  enlarged 
apprehension  of  Him,  the  heart  enlarges  in  ca- 
pacity and  moral  power.  Not  unfrequently,  the 
study  of  Christ  in  Scripture  and  experience  gives 
to  unlettered  men,  to  men  whose  mind  before 
their  conversion  was  dull  and  uninformed,  an 
intellectual  quality,  a  power  of  discernment  and 
apprehension  that  trained  scholars  might  envy. 
By  such  thoughtful,  constant  fellowship  with 
Him  the  vigour  of  spirit  and  courage  in  affliction 
are  sustained,  that  the  apostle  first  asked  from 
God  on  behalf  of  his  anxious  Gentile  friends. 

III.  The  prayers  now  offered  might  suffice, 
if  St.  Paul  were  concerned  only  for  the  indi- 
vidual needs  of  those  to  whom  he  writes  and 
their  personal  advancement  in  the  new  life.  But 
it  is  otherwise.  The  Church  fills  his  mind.  Its 
lofty  claims  at  every  turn  he  has  pressed  on  our 
attention.  This  is  God's  holy  temple  and  the 
habitation  of  His  Spirit;  it  is  the  body  in  which 
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Christ  dwells,  the  bride  that  He  has  chosen. 
The  Church  is  the  object  that  draws  the  eyes 
of  heaven;  through  it  the  angelic  powers  are 
learning  undreamed-of  lessons  of  God's  wisdom. 
Round  this  centre  the  apostle's  intercession  must 
needs  revolve.  When  he  asks  for  his  readers 
added  strength  of  heart  and  a  richer  fellowship 
with  Christ,  it  is  in  order  that  they  may  be  the 
better  able  to  enter  into  the  Church's  life  and 
to  apprehend  God's  great  designs  for  mankind. 

This  object  so  much  absorbs  the  writer's 
thoughts  and  has  been  so  constantly  in  view 
from  the  outset,  that  it  does  not  occur  to  him, 
in  verse  18,  to  say  precisely  what  that  is  whose 
"  breadth  and  length  and  height  and  depth  "  the 
readers  are  to  measure.  The  vast  building  stands 
before  us  and  needs  not  to  be  named;  we  have 
only  not  to  look  away  from  it,  not  to  forget 
what  we  have  been  reading  all  this  time.  It  is 
God's  plan  for  the  world  in  Christ;  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  ages  realised  in  the  building  of  His 
Church.  This  conception  was  so  impressive  to 
the  original  readers  and  has  held  their  attention 
so  closely  since  the  apostle  unfolded  it  in  the 
course  of  the  second  chapter,  that  they  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  supplying  the  ellipsis  which 
has  given  so  much  trouble  to  the  commentators 
since. 

If  we  are  asked  to  interpret  the  four  several 
magnitudes  that  are  assigned  to  this  building  of 
God,  we  may  say  with  Hofmann:  "  It  stretches 
zvide  over  all  the  world  of  the  nations,  east  and 
west.  In  its  length,  it  reaches  through  all  time 
unto  the  end  of  things.  In  depth,  it  penetrates 
to  the  region  where  the  faithful  sleep  in  death 
(comp.  iv.  9).  And  it  rises  to  heaven's  height 
where  Christ  lives."  In  the  like  strain  Bernar- 
dine  a  Piconio,  most  genial  and  spiritual  of  Ro- 
manist interpreters:  "  Wide  as  the  furthest  lim- 
its of  the  inhabited  world,  long  as  the  ages  of 
eternity  through  which  God's  love  to  His  peo- 
ple will  endure,  deep  as  the  abyss  of  misery  and 
ruin  from  which  He  has  raised  us,  high  as  the 
throne  of  Christ  in  the  heavens  where  He  has 
placed  us."  Such  is  the  commonwealth  to  which 
we  belong,  such  the  dimensions  of  this  city  of 
God  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles, — 
"  that  lieth   four-square." 

Do  we  not  need  to  be  strong — to  "  gain  full 
strength,"  as  the  apostle  prays,  in  order  to  grasp 
in  its  substance  and  import  this  immense  revela- 
tion and  to  handle  it  with  practical  effect?  Nar- 
rowness is  feebleness.  The  greatness  of  the 
Church,  as  God  designed  it,  matches  the  great- 
ness of  the  Christ  Himself.  It  needs  a  firm  spir- 
itual faith,  a  far-seeing  intelligence,  and  a  charity 
broad  as  the  love  of  Christ  to  comprehend  this 
mystery.  From  many  believing  eyes  it  is  still 
hidden.  Alas  for  our  cold  hearts,  our  weak  and 
partial  judgments!  alas  for  the  materialism  that 
infects  our  Church  theories,  and  that  limits  God's 
free  grace  and  the  sovereign  action  of  His  Spirit 
to  visible  channels  and  ministrations  "  wrought 
by  hand."  Those  who  call  themselves  Church- 
men and  Catholics  contradict  the  titles  they  boast 
when  they  bar  out  their  loyal  Christian  brethren 
from  the  covenant  rights  of  faith,  when  they 
deny  churchly  standing  to  communities  with  a 
love  to  Christ  as  warm  and  fruitful  in  good 
works,  a  gospel  as  pure  and  saving,  a  discipline 
at  least  as  faithful  as  their  own.  Who  are  we 
that  we  dare  to  forbid  those  who  are  doing 
mighty  works  in  the  name  of  Christ,  because 
they  follow  not  with  us?     When  we  are  fain  to 


pull  down  every  building  of  God  that  does  not 
square  with  our  own  ecclesiastical  plans,  we  do 
not  apprehend  "  what  is  the  breadth  "  ! 

We  draw  close  about  us  the  walls  of  Christ's 
wide  house,  as  if  to  confine  Him  in  our  single 
chamber.  We  call  our  particular  communion 
"  the  Church,"  and  the  rest  "  the  sects "  ;  and 
disfranchise,  so  far  as  our  word  and  judgment 
go,  a  multitude  of  Christ's  freemen  and  God's 
elect,  our  fellow-citizens  in  the  new  Jerusalem 
— saints,  some  of  them,  whose  feet  we  well  might 
deem  ourselves  unworthy  to  wash.  A  Church 
theory  that  leads  to  such  results  as  these,  that 
condemns  Nonconformists  to  be  strangers  in  the 
House  of  God,  is  self-condemned.  It  will  perish 
of  its  own  dullness  and  formalism.  Happily, 
many  of  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  exclusive 
Roman  Or  Anglican,  or  Baptist  or  Presbyterian 
legitimacy,  are  in  feeling  and  practice  more 
catholic  than  in  their  creed. 

"  With  all  the  saints "  the  Asian  Christians 
are  called  to  enter  into  St.  Paul's  wider  view 
of  God's  work  in  the  world.  For  this  is  a 
collective  idea,  to  be  shared  by  many  minds  and 
that  should  sway  all  Christian  hearts  at  once. 
It  is  the  collective  aim  of  Christianity  that  St. 
Paul  wants  his  readers  to  understand,  its  mission 
to  save  humanity  and  to  reconstruct  the  world 
for  a  temple  of  God.  This  is  a  calling  for 
all  the  saints;  but  only  for  saints, — for  men  de- 
voted to  God  and  renewed  by  His  Spirit.  It 
was  "  revealed  to  His  holy  apostles  and  proph- 
ets "  (ver.  5) ;  and  it  needs  men  of  the  same 
quality  for  its  bearers  and  interpreters. 

But  the  first  condition  for  this  largeness  of 
sympathy  and  aim  is  that  stated  at  the  beginning 
of  the  verse,  thrown  forward  there  with  an  em- 
phasis that  almost  does  violence  to  grammar: 
"  in  love  being  fast  rooted  and  grounded." 
Where  Christ  dwells  abidingly  in  the  heart,  love 
enters  with  Him  and  becomes  the  ground  of 
our  nature,  the  basis  on  which  our  thought  and 
action  rest,  the  soil  in  which  our  purposes  grow. 
Love  is  the  mark  of  the  true  Broad  Churchman 
in  all  Churches,  the  man  to  whom  Christ  is  all 
things  and  in  all,  and  who,  wherever  he  sees 
a  Christlike  man,  loves  him  and  counts  him  a 
brother. 

When  such  love  to  Christ  fills  all  our  hearts 
and  penetrates  to  their  depths,  we  shall  have 
strength  to  shake  off  our  prejudices,  strength 
to  master  our  intellectual  difficulties  and  limita- 
tions. We  shall  have  the  courage  to  adopt 
Christ's  simple  rule  of  fellowship:  "  Whosoever 
shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven, 
he  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

KNOWING  THE  UNKNOWABLE. 

Ephesians  iii.  17-19. 

We  were  compelled  to  pause  before  reaching 
the  end  of  the  apostle's  comprehensive  prayer. 
But  we  must  not  let  slip  the  thread  of  its  con- 
nection. Verse  19  is  the  necessary  sequel  and 
counterpart  of  verse  18.  The  catholic  love  which 
embraces  "  all  the  saints  "  and  "  comprehends  " 
in  its  wide  dimensions  the  extent  of  the  Re- 
deemer's kingdom,  admits  us  to  a  deeper  knowl- 
edge of  Christ's  own  love.  The  breadth  and 
length,    the    height    and    depth    of   the    work    of 
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Christ  in  men  and  the  ages  give  us  a  worthier 
conception  of  the  love  that  inspired  and  sustains 
it.  "  In  the  Church  "  at  once  "  and  in  Christ 
Jesus "  God's  glory  is  revealed.  Our  Church 
views  react  upon  our  views  of  Christ  and  our 
sense  of  His  love.  Bigotry  and  exclusiveness 
towards  His  brethren  chill  the  heart  towards 
Himself.  Our  sectarianism  stints  and  narrows 
our  apprehensions  of  the  Divine  grace. 

I.  St.  Paul  prays  that  we  may  "  know  (not 
comprehend)  the  love  of  Christ  "  ;  for  it  "  passes 
knowledge."  Amongst  the  Greek  words  denot- 
ing mental  activity,  that  here  employed  signifies 
knowledge  in  the  acquisition  rather  than  posses- 
sion— getting  to  knoiv.  Hence  it  is  rightly,  and 
often  used  of  things  Divine  that  "  we  know  in 
part,"  our  knowledge  of  which  falls  short  of 
the  reality  while  it  is  growing  up  to  it.  Thus 
understood,  the  contradiction  of  the  apostle's 
wish  disappears.  We  know  the  unknowable,  just 
as  we  "  clearly  see  the  invisible  things  of  God  " 
(Rom.  i.  20).  The  idea  is  conveyed  of  an  ob- 
ject that  invites  our  observation  and  pursuit, 
but  which  at  every  step  outreaches  apprehension, 
each  discovery  revealing  depths  within  it  un- 
perceived  before.  Such  was  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  to  the  soul  of  St.  Paul.  To  the  Philip- 
pians  the  aged  apostle  writes:  "  I  do  not  reckon 
myseif  to  have  apprehended  Him.  I  am  in  pur- 
suit! I  forget  the  past;  I  press  on  eagerly  to 
the  goal.  I  have  but  one  object  in  view  and 
sacrifice  everything  for  it, — that  I  may  win 
Christ!" 

In  all  the  mystery  of  Christ,  there  is  nothing 
more  wonderful  and  past  finding  out  than  His 
love.  For  nigh  thirty  years  Paul  has  been  liv- 
ing in  daily  fellowship  with  the  love  of  Christ, 
his  heart  full  of  it  and  all  the  powers  of  his 
mind  bent  upon  its  comprehension:  he  cannot 
understand  it  yet!  At  this  moment  it  amazes 
him  more  than  ever. 

Great  as  the  Christian  community  is,  and  large 
as  the  place  and  part  assigned  to  it  by  this 
epistle,  that  is  still  finite  and  a  creation  of  time. 
The  apostle's  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  not  be- 
yond the  comprehension  of  a  mind  sufficiently 
loving  and  enlightened.  But  though  we  had 
followed  him  so  far  and  had  well  and  truly  ap- 
prehended the  mystery  he  has  revealed  to  us, 
the  love  of  Christ  is  still  beyond  us.  Our  prin- 
ciples of  judgment  and  standards  of  comparison 
fail  us  when  applied  to  this  subject.  Pluman  love 
has  in  many  instances  displayed  heroic  qualities; 
it  can  rise  to  a  divine  height  of  purity  and  ten- 
derness; but  its  noblest  sacrifices  will  not  bear 
to  be  put  by  the  side  of  the  cross  of  Christ. 
No  picture  of  that  love  but  shows  poor  and  dull 
compared  with  the  reality;  no  eloquence  lavished 
upon  it  but  lowers  the  theme.  Our  logical 
framework  of  doctrine  fails  to  enclose  and  hold 
it;  the  love  of  Christ  defies  analysis  and  es- 
capes from  all  our  definitions.  Those  who  know 
the  world  best,  who  have  ranged  through  history 
and  philosophy  and  the  life  of  living  men  and 
have  measured  most  generously  the  possibilities 
of  human  nature,  are  filled  with  a  wondering  rev- 
erence when  they  come  to  know  the  love  of 
Christ.  "  Never  man  spake  like  this  man,"  said 
one;  but  verily  never  man  loved  like  Jesus  Christ. 
He  expects  to  be  loved  more  than  father  or 
mother;  for  His  love  surpasses  theirs.  We  can- 
not describe  His. love,  nor  delineate  its  features 
as  Paul  saw  them  when  he  wrote  these  lines.     Go 


to  the  Gospels,  and  behold  it  as  it  lived  and 
wrought  for  men.  Stand  and  watch  at  the  cross. 
Then  if  the  eyes  of  your  heart  are  open,  you 
will  see  the  great  sight — the  love  that  passeth 
knowledge. 

When,  turning  from  Christ  Himself  to  His 
own  person  and  presence,  before  whom  praise 
is  speechless,  we  contemplate  the  manifestations 
of  His  love  to  mankind;  when  we  consider  that 
its  fountain  lies  in  the  bosom  of  the  Eternal; 
when  we  trace  its  footsteps  prepared  from  the 
world's  foundation,  and  perceive  it  choosing  a 
people  for  its  own  and  making  its  promises  and 
raising  up  its  heralds  and  forerunners;  when  at 
last  it  can  hide  and  refrain  itself  no  longer,  but 
comes  forth  incarnate  with  lowly  heart  to  take 
our  infirmities  and  carry  our  diseases — yea,  to 
put  away  our  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  itself;  when 
we  behold  that  same  Love  which  the  hands  of 
men  had  slain,  setting  up  its  cross  for  the  sign 
of  its  covenant  of  peace  with  mankind,  and  en- 
throned in  the  majesty  of  heaven  waiting  even 
as  a  bridegroom  joyously  for  the  time  when  its 
ransomed  shall  be  brought  home,  redeemed  from 
iniquity  and  gathered  unto  itself  from  all  the 
kindreds  of  the  earth;  and  when  we  see  how  this 
mystery  of  love,  in  its  sufferings  and  glories  and 
its  deep-laid  plans  for  all  the  creatures,  engages 
the  ardent  study  and  sympathy  of  the  heavenly 
principalities,— -in  view  of  these  things,  who  can 
but  feel  himself  unworthy  to  know  the  love  of 
Christ  or  to  speak  one  word  on  its  behalf?  Are 
we  not  ready  to  say  like  Peter,  "  Depart  from  me, 
for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord  "  ? 

This  is  a  revelation  that  searches  every  man's 
soul  who  looks  into  it.  What  is  there  so  con- 
founding to  our  reason  and  our  human  self- 
complacency  as  the  discovery:  "  He  loved  me; 
He  gave  Himself  up  for  me  " — that  He  should 
do  it,  and  should  need  to  do  it!  It  was  this 
that  went  to  Saul's  heart,  that  gave  the  mortal 
blow  to  the  Jewish  pride  in  him,  strong  as  it 
was  with  the  growth  of  centuries.  The  bearer 
of  this  grace  and  the  ambassador  of  Christ's  love 
to  the  Gentiles,  he  feels  himself  to  be  "  less  than 
the  least  of  all  the  saints."  We  carry  in  our 
hands  to  show  to  men  a  heavenly  light,  which 
throws  our  own  unloveliness  into  dark  relief. 

II.  The  love  of  Christ  connects  together,  in  the 
apostle's  thoughts,  the  greatness  of  the  Church 
and  the  fulness  of  God.  The  two  former  concep- 
tions— Christ's  love  and  the  Church's  greatness 
— go  together  in  our  minds;  knowing  them,  we 
are  led  onwards  to  the  realisation  of  the  last. 

The  "  fulness  (pleroma)  of  God,"  and  the  "  fill- 
ing "  (or  "  completing ")  of  believers  in  Christ 
are  ideas  characteristic  of  this  group  of  epistles. 
The  first  of  these  expressions  we  have  discussed 
already  in  its  connection  with  Christ,  in  chapter 
i.  23;  we  shall  meet  with  it  again  as  "  the  fulness 
of  Christ  "  in  chapter  iv.  13.  The  phrase  before 
us  is,  in  substance,  identical  with  that  of  the 
latter  text.  Christ  contains  the  Divine  pleni- 
tude; He  embodies  it  in  His  person,  and  conveys 
it  to  the  world  by  His  redemption.  St.  Paul 
desires  for  the  Asian  Christians  that  they  may 
receive  it;  it  is  the  ultimate  mark  of  his  prayer. 
He  wishes  them  to  gain  the  total  sum  of  all  that 
God  communicates  to  men.  He  would  have 
them  "  filled  " — their  nature  made  complete  both 
in  its  individual  and  social  relations,  their  pow- 
ers of  mind  and  heart  brought  into  full  exercise, 
their  spiritual  capacities  developed  and  replen- 
ished— "  filled  unto  all  the  plenitude  of  God." 
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This   is   no   humanistic   or   humanitarian    ideal.  u  Now  unto  Him  that  isable  to  do  above  all  things, - 

t>.                 ,         r    r~\                      i„» ■„     „.-,     «  Yea,  far  exceedingly  beyond  what  we  ask  or  think,— 

The    mark    of    Christian    completeness    is    on    a  According  to  the  power  that  worketh  in  us: 

different  and  higher  plane   than  any   that   is   set  To  Him  be  glory  in  the  Church  and  in  Christ  Jesus, 

up  by  culture.     The  ideal   Christian   is  a  greater  Unto  all  generations  of  the  age  of  the  ages.-Amen!" 

man  than  the  ideal  citizen  or  artist  or  philoso-  (vv'  2°'  2l)' 

pher:  he  may  include  within  himself  any  or  all  Praise   soars   higher   than   prayer.      When   St. 

of  these  charactrs,  but  he  transcends  them.     He  Paul  has  reached  in  supplication  the  summit  of 

may  conform  to  none  of  these  types,  and  yet  be  his  desires,  he  sees  the  plenitude  of  God's  gifts 

a  perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus.     Our  race  cannot  still  by  a  whole  heaven  outreaching  him.     But  it 

rest  in  any  perfection  that  stops  short  of  "  the  is  only  from  these  mountain-tops  hardly  won  in 

fulness  of  God."    When  we  have  received  all  that  the  exercise  of  prayer,  in  their  still  air  and  tran- 

God  has  to  give  in  Christ,  when  the  community  quil  light,  that  the  boundless  realms  of  promise 

of  men  is  once  more  a  family  of  God  and  the  are  visible.     God's  giving  surpasses  immeasura- 

Father's  will  is  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven,  then  bly  our  thought  and  asking;  but  there  must  be 

and  not  before  will  our  life  be  complete.     That  the   asking  and   the   thinking   for   it   to   surpass, 

is  the  goal  of  humanity;  and  the  civilisation  that  He  puts  always  more  into  our  hand  and  better 

does  not  lead  to  it  is  a  wandering  from  the  way.  things    than    we    expected — when    the    expectant 

"  You  are  complete  in  Christ,"  says  the  apostle,  hand  is  reached  out  to  Him. 

The    progress    of    the    ages    since    confirms    the  Man's     desires     will     never     overtake     God's 

saying.  bounty.     Hearing  the  prayer  just  offered,  unbe- 

The  Apostle  prays  that  his  readers  may  know  lief  will  say:  "  You  have  asked  too  much.  It  is 
the  love  of  Christ.  This  is  a  part  of  the  Divine  preposterous  to  expect  that  raw  Gentile  con- 
plenitude;  nor  is  there  anything  in  it  deeper,  verts,  scarcely  raised  above  their  heathen  debase- 
But  there  is  more  to  know.  When  he  asks  for  ment,  should  enter  into  these  exalted  notions  of 
"  all  the  fulness,"  he  thinks  of  other  elements  yours  about  Christ  and  the  Church  and  should  be 
of  revelation  in  which  we  are  to  participate,  filled  with  the  fulness  of  God!  Prayer  must  be 
God's  wisdom,  His  truth,  His  righteousness,  along  rational  and  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  of- 
with  His  love  in  its  manifold  forms, — all  the  qual-  fered  '  with  the  understanding  '  as  well  as  '  with 
ities  that,  in  one  word,  go  to  make  up  His  holi-  the  spirit,'  or  it  becomes  mere  extravagance." — 
ncss,  are  communicable  and  belong  to  the  image  The  apostle  gives  a  twofold  answer  to  this  kind 
stamped  by  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  nature  of  of  scepticism.  He  appeals  to  the  Divine  omnipo- 
God's  children.  "  Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I  am  tence.  "  With  men,"  you  say.  "  this  is  impos- 
holy  "  is  God's  standing  command  to  His  sons,  sible."  Humanly  speaking,  St.  Paul's  Gentile 
So  Jesus  bids  His  disciples,  "  Be  perfect,  as  your  disciples  were  incapable  of  any  high  spiritual  cul- 
Father  in  heaven  is  perfect."  St.  Paul's  prayer  ture;  they  were  unpromising  material,  with  "  not 
"  is  but  another  way  of  expressing  the  con-  many  wise  or  many  noble  "  amongst  them,  some 
tinuous  aspiration  and  effort  after  holiness  of  them  before  their  conversion  stained  with  in- 
which  is  enjoined  in  our  Lord's  precept"  famous  vices.  Who  is  to  make  saints  and  god- 
(Lightfoot).  like  men  out  of  such  human  refuse  as  this!     But 

While  the  holiness  of  God  gathers  up  into  one  "  with  God,"  as  Jesus  said,  "  all  things  are  pos- 
stream  of  white  radiance  the  revelation  of  His  sible."  Fccx  urbis,  lux  orbis:  "  the  scum  of  the 
character,  "  the  fulness  of  God"  spreads  it  abroad  city  is  made  the  light  of  the  world."  The  force 
in  its  many-coloured  richness  and  variety.  The  at  work  upon  the  minds  of  these  degraded  pa- 
term  accords  with  the  affluence  of  thought  that  gans — slaves,  thieves,  prostitutes,  as  some  of 
marks  this  supplication.  The  might  of  the  Spirit  them  had  been — is  the  love  of  Christ;  it  is  the 
that  strengthens  weak  human  hearts,  the  great-  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  might  of  the 
ness  of  the  Christ  who  is  the  guest  of  our  faith,  strength  which  raises  the  dead  to  life  eternal. 
His  wide-spreading  kingdom  and  the  vast  inter-  Let  us  therefore  praise  Him  "  who  is  able  to 
ests  it  embraces  and  His  own  love  surpassing  do  beyond  all  things " — beyond  the  best  that 
all, — these  objects  of  the  soul's  desire  issue  from  His  best  servants  have  wished  and  striven  for. 
the  fulness  of  God;  and  they  lead  us  in  pursuing  Had  men  ever  asked  or  thought  of  such  a  gift 
them,  like  streams  pouring  into  the  ocean,  back  to  the  world  as  Jesus  Christ?  Had  the  prophets 
to  the  eternal  Godhead.  The  mediatorial  king-  foreseen  one-tenth  part  of  his  greatness?  In 
dom  has  its  end:  Christ,  when  He  has  "put  their  boldest  dreams  did  the  disciples  anticipate 
down  all  rule  and  authority."  will  at  last  "  yield  the  wonders  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  and  of  the 
it  up  to  His  God  and  Father  "  ;  and  "  the  Son  later  miracles  of  grace  accomplished  by  their 
Himself  will  be  subjected  to  Him  that  put  all  preaching?  How  far  exceedingly  had  these 
things  under  Him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all  "  things  already  surpassed  the  utmost  that  the 
(1    Cor.   xv.   24-28).     This   is   the   crown   of   the  Church  asked  or  thought. 

Redeemer's  mission,  the  end  of  which  His  love  to  St.   Paul's  reliance  is  not  upon  the  "  ability  " 

the  Father  seeks.     But  when  that  end  is  reached,  alone,   upon   the   abstract   omnipotence   of   God. 

and  the  soul  with  immediate  vision  beholds  the  The   force   upon   which   he   counts   is   lodged   in 

Father's   glory,   the   Plenitude  will   be   still   new  the  Church,  and  is  in  visible  and  constant  opera- 

and   unexhausted;    the   soul   will   then   begin   its  tion.     "According  to  the  power  that  worketh  in 

deepest  lessons  in  the  knowledge  of  God  which  us  "  he  expects  these  vast  results  to  be  achieved, 

is  life  eternal.  This  power  is  the   same  as  that  he  invoked   in 

verse  16, — the  might  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the 

St.  Paul  is  conscious  of  the  extreme  boldness  inward  man.  It  is  the  spring  of  courage  and 
of  the  prayer  he  has  just  uttered.  But  he  pro-  joy,  the  source  of  religious  intelligence  (i.  17, 
tests  that,  instead  of  going  beyond  God's  pur-  18)  and  personal  holiness,  the  very  power  that 
poses,  it  falls  short  of  them.  This  assurance  raised  the  dead  body  of  Jesus  to  life,  as  it  will 
rises,  in  verses  20  and  21,  into  a  rapture  of  praise,  raise  hereafter  all  the  holy  dead  to  share  His  im- 
It  is  a  cry  of  exultation,  a  true  song  of  triumph,  mortality  (Rom.  viii.  11).  St.  Paul  was  con- 
that  breaks  from  the  Apostle's  lips: —  scious  at  this  time  in  a  remarkable  degree  of  the 
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supernatural  energy  working  within  his  own 
mind.  It  is  of  this  that  he  speaks  to  the  Colos- 
sians,  in  language  very  similar  to  that  of  our 
text,  when  he  says:  "  I  toil  hard,  striving  ac- 
cording to  His  energy  that  works  in  me  in 
power."  As  he  labours  for  the  Church  in  writing 
that  epistle,  he  is  sensible  of  another  Power 
acting  within  his  spirit,  and  distinguished  from 
it  by  his  consciousness,  which  tasks  his  faculties 
to  the  utmost  to  follow  its  dictates  and  express 
its  meaning. 

The  presence  of  this  mysterious  power  of  the 
Spirit  St.  Paul  constantly  felt  when  engaged  in 
prayer, — "  The  Spirit  helpeth  our  infirmities  "  ; 
He  "  makes  intercession  for  us  with  groanings 
that  cannot  be  uttered  "  (Rom.  viii.  26,  27).  On 
this  point  the  experience  of  earnest  Christian 
believers  in  all  ages  confirms  that  of  St.  Paul. 
The  sublime  prayer  to  which  he  has  just  given 
utterance  is  not  his  own.  There  is  more  in  it 
than  the  mere  Paul,  a  weak  man,  would  have 
dared  to  ask  or  think.  He  who  inspires  the 
prayer  will  fulfil  it.  The  Searcher  of  hearts 
knows  better  than  the  man  who  conceived  it,  in- 
finitely better  than  we  who  are  trying  for  our 
own  help  to  interpret  it,  all  that  this  intercession 
means.  God  will  hear  the  pleading  of  His  Spirit. 
The  Power  that  prompts  our  prayers,  and  the 
Power  that  grants  their  answer  are  the  same. 
The  former  is  limited  in  its  action  by  human  in- 
firmity; the  latter  knows  no  limit.  Its  only 
measure  is  the  fulness  of  God.  To  Him  who 
works  in  us  all  good  desires,  and  works  far  be- 
yond us  to  bring  our  good  desires  to  good  effect, 
be  the  glory  of  all  for  ever! 

In  such  measure,  then,  shall  glory  be  to  God 
"  in  the  Church  and  in  Christ  Jesus."  We  see 
how  the  Church  takes  up  the  foreground  of 
Paul's  horizon.  This  epistle  has  taught  us  that 
God  desires  far  more  than  our  individual  salva- 
tion, however  complete  that  might  be.  Christ 
came  not  to  save  men  only,  but  mankind.  It  is 
"  in  the  Church  "  that  God's  consummate  glory 
will  be  seen.  No  man  in  his  fragmentary  self- 
hood, no  number  of  men  in  their  separate  ca- 
pacity can  conceivably  attain  "  unto  the  fulness 
of  God."  It  will  need  all  humanity  for  that, — 
to  reflect  the  full-orbed  splendour  of  Divine 
revelation.  Isolated  and  divided  from  each 
other,  we  render  to  God  a  dimmed  and  partial 
glory.  "  With  one  accord,  with  one  mouth " 
we  are  called  to  "  glorify  the  God  and  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Wherefore  the  Apostle 
bids  us  "  receive  one  another,  as  Christ  also  re- 
ceived us,  to  the  glory  of  God  "  (Rom.  xv. 
6,  7). 

The  Church,  being  the  creation  of  God's  love 
in  Christ  and  the  receptacle  of  His  communica- 
tive fulness,  is  the  vessel  formed  for  His  praise. 
Her  worship  is  a  daily  tribute  to  the  Divine 
majesty  and  bounty.  The  life  of  her  people  in 
the  world,  her  witness  for  Christ  and  warfare 
against  sin,  her  ceaseless  ministries  to  human 
sorrow  and  need  proclaim  the  Divine  goodness, 
righteousness,  and  truth.  From  the  heavenly 
places  where  she  dwells  with  Christ,  she  reflects 
the  light  of  God's  glory,  and  makes  it  shine  into 
the  depths  of  evil  at  her  feet.  It  was  the  Church's 
voice  that  St.  John  heard  in  heaven  as  "  the 
voice  of  a  great  multitude,  and  as  the  voice  of 
many  waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  mighty  thun- 
ders, saying,  Hallelujah:  for  the  Lord  our  God, 


the  Almighty  reigneth!  "  Each  soul  new-born 
into  the  fellowship  of  faith  adds  another  note 
to  make  up  the  multitudinous  harmony  of  the 
Church's  praise  to  God. 

Nor  does  the  Church  by  herself  alone  render 
this  praise  and  honour  unto  God.  The  display 
of  God's  manifold  wisdom  in  His  dealings  with 
mankind  is  drawing  admiration,  as  St.  Paul  be- 
lieved, from  the  celestial  spheres  (ver.  10).  The 
story  of  earth's  redemption  is  the  theme  of  end- 
less songs  in  heaven.  All  creation  joins  in  con- 
cert with  the  redeemed  from  the  earth,  and  swells 
the  chorus  of  their  triumph.  "  I  heard,"  says 
John,  in  another  place,  "  a  voice  of  many  angels 
round  about  the  throne,  and  the  living  creatures, 
and  the  elders,  saying  with  a  great  voicet  Worthy 
is  the  Lamb  that  hath  been  slain!  And  every 
created  thing  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the 
earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  on  the  sea,  and 
all  things  that  are  in  them,  heard  I  saying: 


Unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the 

Lamb, 
Be  blessing  and  honour  and  glory  and  dominion— 

For  ever  and  ever." 


But  the  Church  is  the  centre  of  this  tribute 
of  the  universe  to  God  and  to  His  Christ. 

The  Church  and  Christ  Jesus  are  wedded  in  this 
doxology,  even  as  they  were  in  the  foregoing 
supplication  (vv.  18,  19).  In  the  Bride  and  the 
Bridegroom,  in  the  Redeemed  and  the  Re- 
deemer, in  the  many  brethren  and  in  the  First- 
born is  this  perfect  glory  to  be  paid  to  God. 
"  In  the  midst  of  the  congregation  "  Christ  the 
Son  of  man  sings  evermore  the  Father's  praise 
(Heb.  ii.  12).  No  glory  is  paid  to  God  by  men 
which  is  not  due  to  Him;  nor  does  He  render  to 
the  Father  any  tribute  in  which  His  people  are 
without  a  share.  "  The  glory  which  thou  hast 
given  me  I  have  given  them,"  said  Jesus  to  the 
Father  praying  for  His  Church,  "  that  they  may 
be  one,  even  as  we  are  one  "  (John  xvii.  22). 
Our  union  with  each  other  in  Christ  is  perfected 
by  our  union  with  Him  in  realising  the  Father's 
glory,  in  receiving  and  manifesting  the  fulness  of 
God. 

The  duration  of  the  glory  to  be  paid  to  God  by 
Christ  and  His  Church  is  expressed  by  a  cumula- 
tive phrase  in  keeping  with  the  tenor  of  the 
passage  to  which  it  belongs:  "unto  all  genera- 
tions of  the  age  of  the  ages."  It  reminds  us  of 
"  the  ages  to  come  "  through  which  the  apostle 
in  chapter  ii.  7  foresaw  that  God's  mercy  to  his 
own  age  would  be  celebrated.  It  carries  our 
thoughts  along  the  vista  of  the  future,  till  time 
melts  into  eternity.  When  the  apostle  desires 
that  God's  praise  may  resound  in  the  Church 
"  unto  all  generations,"  he  no  longer  supposes 
that  the  mystery  of  God  may  be  finished  speedily 
as  men  count  years.  The  history  of  mankind 
stretches  before  his  gaze  into  its  dim  futurity. 
The  successive  "  generations  "  gather  themselves 
into  that  one  consummate  "  age  "  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  the  grand  cycle  in  which  all  "the 
ages  "  are  contained.  With  its  completion  time 
itself  is  no  more.  Its  swelling  current,  laden 
with  the  tribute  of  all  the  worlds  and  all  their 
histories,  reaches  the  eternal  ocean. 

The  end  comes:  God  is  all  in  all.  At  this  fur- 
thest horizon  of  thought,  Christ  and  His  own  are 
seen  together  rendering  to  God  unceasing  glory. 
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THE  EXHORTATION. 
Chapter  iv.  i-vi.  20. 


ON  CHURCH  LIFE. 
Chapter  iv.  1-16. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

THE  FUNDAMENTAL  UNITIES. 

Ephesians  iv.  1-6. 

This  Encyclical  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Churches 
of  Asia  is  the  most  formal  and  deliberate  of 
his  writings  since  the  great  epistle  to  the  Romans. 
In  entering  upon  its  hortatory  and  practical  part 
we  are  reminded  of  the  transition  from  doctrine 
to  exhortation  in  that  epistle.  Here,  as  in  Ro- 
mans xi.,  xii.,  the  apostle's  theological  teaching, 
brought  with  measured  steps  to  its  conclusion, 
has  been  followed  by  an  act  of  worship  express- 
ing the  profound  and  holy  joy  which  fills  his 
spirit  as  he  views  the  purposes  of  God  thus  dis- 
played in  the  gospel  and  the  Church.  In  this 
exalted  mood,  as  one  sitting  in  heavenly  places 
with  Christ  Jesus,  St.  Paul  surveys  the  condi- 
tion of  his  readers  and  addresses  himself  to  their 
duties  and  necessities.  His  homily,  like  his  argu- 
ment, is  inwoven  with  the  golden  thread  of  de- 
votion; and  the  smooth  flow  of  the  epistle  breaks 
ever  and  again  into  the  music  of  thanksgiving. 

The  apostle  resumes  the  words  of  self-descrip- 
tion dropped  in  chapter  iii.  1.  He  appeals  to 
his  readers  with  pathetic  dignity:  "  I  the  pris- 
oner in  the  Lord  "  ;  and  the  expression  gathers 
new  solemnity  from  that  which  he  has  told  us 
in  the  last  chapter  of  the  mystery  and  grandeur 
of  his  office.  He  is  "  the  prisoner  " — the  one 
whose  bonds  were  known  through  all  the 
Churches  and  manifest  even  in  the  imperial  pal- 
ace (Phil.  i.  12-14).  L  was  "  in  the  Lord  "  that 
he  wore  this  heavy  chain,  brought  upon  him  in 
Christ's  service  and  borne  joyfully  for  His  peo- 
ple's sake.  He  is  now  a  martyr  apostle.  If  his 
confinement  detained  him  from  his  Gentile  flock, 
at  least  it  should  add  sacred  force  to  the  message 
he  was  able  to  convey.  The  tone  of  the  apostle's 
letters  at  this  time  shows  that  he  was  sensible  of 
the  increased  consideration  which  the  afflictions 
of  the  last  few  years  had  given  to  him  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Church.  He  is  thankful  for  this  influence, 
and  makes  good  use  of  it. 

His  first  and  main  appeal  to  the  Asian  breth- 
ren, as  we  should  expect  from  the  previous  tenor 
of  the  letter,  is  an  exhortation  to  unity.  It  is  an 
obvious  conclusion  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  that  he  has  taught  them.  The  "  one- 
ness of  the  Spirit  "  which  they  must  "  earnestly 
endeavour  to  preserve,"  is  the  unity  which  their 
possession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  itself  implies. 
"  Having  access  in  one  Spirit  to  the  Father," 
the  antipathetic  Jewish  and  Gentile  factors  of 
the  Church  are  reconciled;  "in  the  Spirit"  they 
"  are  builded  together  for  a  habitation  of  God  " 
(ii.  18-22).  This  unity  when  St.  Paul  wrote  was 
an  actual  and  visible  fact,  despite  the  violent 
efforts  of  the  Judaisers  to  destroy  it.    The  "  right 


hands  of  fellowship  "  between  himself  and  James, 
Peter,  and  John  at  the  conference  of  Jerusalem 
were  a  witness  thereto  (Gal.  ii.  7-10).  But  it 
was  a  union  that  needed  for  its  maintenance  the 
efforts  of  right-thinking  men  and  sons  of  peace 
everywhere.  St.  Paul  bids  all  who  read  his  letter 
help  to  keep  Christ's  peace  in  the  Churches. 

The  conditions  for  such  pursuing  and  preserv- 
ing of  peace  in  the  fold  of  Christ  are  briefly  in- 
dicated in  verses  1  and  2.    There  must  be — 

(1)  A  due  sense  of  the  dignity  of  our  Chris- 
tian calling:  "Walk  worthily"  he  says,  "of  the 
calling  wherewith  you  were  called."  This  ex- 
hortation, of  course,  includes  much  besides  in  its 
scope;  it  is  the  preface  to  all  the  exhortations 
of  the  three  following  chapters,  the  basis,  in  fact, 
of  every  worthy  appeal  to  Christian  men;  but 
it  bears  in  the  first  instance,  and  pointedly,  upon 
Church  unity.  Levity  of  temper,  low  and  poor 
conceptions  of  religion  militate  against  the 
catholic  spirit;  they  create  an  atmosphere  rife 
with  causes  of  contention.  "  Whereas  there  is 
among  you  jealousy  and  strife,  are  ye  not  carnal 
and  walk  as  men?  " 

(2)  Next  to  low-mindedness  amongst  the  foes 
of  unity  comes  ambition:  "Walk  with  all  lowli- 
ness of  mind  and  meekness,"  he  continues.  Be- 
tween the  low-minded  and  the  lowly-minded 
there  is  a  total  difference.  The  man  of  lowly 
mind  habitually  feels  his  dependence  as  a  crea- 
ture and  his  unworthiness  as  a  sinner  before 
God.  This  spirit  nourishes  in  him  a  wholesome 
self-distrust,  and  watchfulness  over  his  temper 
and  motives. — The  meek  man  thinks  as  little  of 
his  personal  claims,  as  the  humble  man  of  his 
personal  merits.  He  is  willing  to  give  place  to 
others  where  higher  interests  will  not  suffer, 
content  to  take  the  lowest  room  and  to  be  in 
men's  eyes  of  no  account.  How  many  seeds  of 
strife  and  roots  of  bitterness  would  be  destroyed, 
if  this  mind  were  in  us  all.  Self-importance,  the 
love  of  office  and  power,  and  the  craving  for  ap- 
plause must  be  put  away,  if  we  are  to  recover  and 
keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace. 

(3)  When  St.  Paul  adds  "  with  longsuffering, 
forbearing  one  another  in  love,"  he  is  opposing 
a  cause  of  division  quite  different  from  the  last, 
— to  wit,  impatience  and  resent fidness.  A  high 
Christian  ideal  and  a  strict  self-judgment  will 
render  us  more  sensitive  to  wrong-doing  in  the 
world  around  us.  Unless  tempered  with  abun- 
dant charity, they  may  lead  to  harsh  and  one-sided 
censure.  Gentle  natures,  reluctant  to  condemn, 
are  sometimes  slow  and  difficult  in  forgiveness. 
Humbleness  and  meekness  are  choice  graces  of 
the  Spirit.  But  they  are  self-regarding  virtues 
at  the  best,  and  may  be  found  in  a  cold  nature 
that  has  little  of  the  patience  which  bears  with 
men's  infirmities,  of  the  sympathetic  insight  that 
discovers  the  good  often  tying  close  to  their 
faults.  "  Above  all  things  " — above  kindness, 
meekness,  long-suffering,  forgivingness — "put  en 
love,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness  "  (Col. 
iii.  14).  Love  is  the  last  word  of  St.  Paul's 
definition  of  the  Christian  temper  in  verse  2; 
it  is  the  sum  and  essence  of  all  that  makes  for 
Christian  unity.  In  it  lies  a  charm  which  can 
overcome  both  the  lighter  provocations  and  the 
grave  offences  of  human  intercourse, — offences 
that  must  needs  rise  in  the  purest  society  com- 
posed of  infirm  and  sinful  men.  "  Bind  thy- 
self to  thy  brother.  Those  who  are  bound  to- 
gether in  love,  bear  all  burdens  lightly.  Bind 
thyself  to  him,  and   him   to   thee.      Both   are   in 
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thy  power;  for  whomsoever  I  will,  I  may  easily 
make  my  friend  "  (Chrysostom). 

Verses  1-3  exhibit  the  temper  in  which  the 
unity  of  the  Church  is  to  be  maintained.  Verses 
4-6  set  forth  the  basis  upon  which  it  rests.  This 
passage  is  a  brief  summary  of  Christian  doc- 
trine. It  defines  the  "  foundation  of  the  apostles 
and  prophets  "  asserted  in  chapter  ii.  20, — the 
groundwork  of  "  every  building  "  in  God's  holy 
temple,  the  foundation  upon  which  Paul's  Gen- 
tile readers,  along  with  the  Jewish  saints,  were 
growing  into  one  holy  temple  in  the  Lord. 
Seven  elements  of  unity  St.  Paul  enumerates: 
one  body,  Spirit,  hope;  one  Lord,  faith,  and  bap- 
tism; one  God  and  Father  of  all.  They  form  a 
chain  stretching  from  the  Church  on  earth  to  the 
throne  and  being  of  the  universal  Father  in 
heaven. 

Closely  considered,  we  find  that  the  seven 
unities  resolve  themselves  into  three,  centring  in 
the  names  of  the  Divine  Trinity — the  Spirit,  the 
Lord,  and  the  Father.  The  Spirit  and  the  Lord 
are  each  accompanied  by  two  kindred  uniting 
elements;  while  the  one  God  and  Father,  placed 
alone,  in  Himself  forms  a  threefold  bond  to  His 
creatures — by  His  sovereign  power,  pervasive 
action,  and  immanent  presence:  "Who  is  over 
all,  and  through  all,  and  in  all"  (comp.  i.  23). 

The  rhythm  of  expression  in  these  verses  sug- 
gests that  they  belonged  to  some  apostolic  Chris- 
tian song.  Other  passages  in  Paul's  later  epistles 
betray  the  same  character;  and  we  know  from 
chapter  v.  19  and  Colossians  iii.  16  that  the 
Pauline  Church  was  already  rich  in  psalmody. 
This  epistle  shows  that  St.  Paul  was  touched 
with  the  poetic  as  well  as  the  prophetical  afflatus. 
He  expected  his  people  to  sing;  and  we  see  no 
reason  why  he  should  not,  like  Luther  and  the 
Wesleys  afterwards,  have  taught  them  to  do  so 
by  giving  voice  to  the  joy  of  the  new-found 
faith  in  "  hymns  and  spiritual  songs."  These 
lines,  we  could  fancy,  belonged  to  some  chant 
sung  in  the  Christian  assemblies;  they  form  a 
brief  metrical  creed,  the  confession  of  the  Church 
then  and  in  all  ages. 

I.  One  body  there  is,  and  one  Spirit. 

The  former  was  a  patent  fact.  Believers  in 
Jesus  Christ  formed  a  single  body,  the  same  in 
all  essentials  of  religion,  sharply  distinguished 
from  their  Jewish  and  their  Pagan  neighbours. 
Although  the  distinctions  now  existing  amongst 
Christians  are  vastly  greater  and  more  numerous, 
and  the  boundaries  between  the  Church  and  the 
world  at  many  points  are  much  less  visible,  yet 
there  is  a  true  unity  that  binds  together  those 
"  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians " 
throughout  the  world.  As  against  the  multitudes 
of  heathen  and  idolaters;  as  against  Jewish  and 
Mohammedan  rejectors  of  our  Christ;  as  against 
atheists  and  agnostics  and  all  deniers  of  the 
Lord,  we  are  "  one  body,"  and  should  feel  and 
act  as  one. 

In  missionary  fields,  confronting  the  over- 
whelming forces  and  horrible  evils  of  Paganism, 
the  servants  of  Christ  intensely  realise  their 
unity;  they  see  how  trifling  in  comparison  are 
the  things  that  separate  the  Churches,  and  how 
precious  and  deep  are  the  things  that  Christians 
hold  in  common.  It  may  need  the  pressure  of 
some  threatening  outward  force,  the  sense  of 
a  great  peril  hanging  over  Christendom  to  silence 
our  contentions  and  compel  the  soldiers  of  Christ 
to  fall  into  line  and  present  to  the  enemy  a  united 
front.     If  the  unity  of  believers  in  Christ — their 


oneness  of  worship  and  creed,  of  moral  idea! 
and  discipline — is  hard  to  discern  through  the 
variety  of  human  forms  and  systems  and  the 
confusion  of  tongues  that  prevails,  yet  the  unity 
is  there  to  be  discerned;  and  it  grows  clearer 
to  us  as  we  look  for  it.  It  is  visible  in  the 
universal  acceptance  of  Scripture  and  the  primi- 
tive creeds,  in  the  large  measure  of  correspond- 
ence between  the  different  Church  standards  of 
the  Protestant  communions,  in  our  common 
Christian  literature,  in  the  numerous  alliances 
and  combinations,  local  and  general,  that  exist 
for  philanthropic  and  missionary  objects,  in  the 
increasing  and  auspicious  comity  of  the  Churches. 
The  nearer  we  get  to  the  essentials  of  truth 
and  to  the  experience  of  living  Christian  men, 
the  more  we  realise  the  existence  of  one  body 
in  the  scattered  limbs  and  innumerable  sects  of 
Christendom. 

There  is  "  one  body  and  one  Spirit "  ;  one 
body  because,  and  so  far  as,  there  is  one  Spirit. 
What  is  it  constitutes  the  unity  of  our  physical 
frame?  Outward  attachment,  mechanical  juxta- 
position go  for  nothing.  What  I  grasp  in  my 
hand  or  put  between  my  lips  is  no  part  of  me, 
any  more  than  if  it  were  in  another  planet.  The 
clothes  I  wear  take  the  body's  shape;  they  par- 
take of  its  warmth  and  movement;  they  give 
its  outward  presentment.  They  are  not  of  the 
body  for  all  this.  But  the  fingers  that  clasp, 
the  lips  that  touch,  the  limbs  that  move  and 
glow  beneath  the  raiment, — these  are  the  body 
itself;  and  everything  belongs  to  it,  however 
slight  in  substance,  or  uncomely  or  unservice- 
able, nay,  however  diseased  and  burdensome,  that 
is  vitally  connected  with  it.  The  life  that  thrills 
through  nerve  and  artery,  the  spirit  that  animates 
with  one  will  and  being  the  whole  framework 
and  governs  its  ten  thousand  delicate  springs 
and  interlacing  cords, — it  is  this  that  makes  one 
body  of  an  otherwise  inert  and  decaying  heap 
of  matter.  Let  the  spirit  depart,  it  is  a  body  no 
more,  but  a  corpse.  So  with  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  its  members  in  particular.  Am  I  a  living, 
integral  part  of  the  Church,  quickened  by  its 
Spirit?  or  do  I  belong  only  to  the  raiment  and 
the  furniture  that  are  about  it?  "  If  any  man 
have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of 
His." 

He  who  has  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  will  find  a 
place  within  His  body.  The  Spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  a  communicative,  sociable  spirit.  The 
child  of  God  seeks  out  his  brethren;  like  is  drawn 
to  like,  bone  to  bone  and  sinew  to  its  sinew 
in  the  building  up  of  the  risen  body.  By  an 
instinct  of  its  life,  the  new-born  soul  forms  bonds 
of  attachment  for  itself  to  the  Christian  souls 
nearest  to  it,  to  those  amongst  whom  it  is  placed 
in  God's  dispensation  of  grace.  The  ministry, 
the  community  through  which  it  received  spirit- 
ual life,  and  that  travailed  for  its  birth,  claim 
it  by  a  parental  right  that  may  not  be  disowned, 
nor  at  any  time  renounced  without  loss  and 
peril. 

Where  the  Spirit  of  Christ  dwells  as  a  vitalis- 
ing, formative  principle,  it  finds  or  makes  for 
itself  a  body.  Let  no  man  say:  I  have  the  spirit 
of  religion;  I  can  dispense  with  forms.  I  need 
no  fellowship  with  men;  I  prefer  to  walk  with 
God. — God  will  not  walk  with  men  who  do  not 
care  to  walk  with  His  people.  He  "  loved  the 
world  "  ;  and  we  must  love  it,  or  we  displease 
Him.  "  This  commandment  have  we  from  Him, 
that  he  who  loves  God  love  his  brother  also." 
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The  oneness  of  communion  amongst  the  peo- 
ple of  Christ  is  governed  by  a  unity  of  aim: 
"  Even  as  also  you  were  called  in  one  hope  of 
your  calling."  Our  fellowship  has  an  object  to 
realise,  our  calling  a  prize  to  win.  All  Christian 
organisation  is  directed  to  a  practical  end.  The 
old  Pagan  world  fell  to  pieces  because  it  was 
"  without  hope  "  ;  its  golden  age  was  in  the  past. 
No  society  can  endure  that  lives  upon  its  mem- 
ories, or  that  contents  itself  with  cherishing  its 
privileges.  Nothing  holds  men  together  like 
work  and  hope.  This  gives  energy,  purpose, 
progress  to  the  fellowship  of  Christian  believers. 
In  this  imperfect  and  unsatisfying  world,  with 
the  majority  of  our  race  still  in  bondage  to  evil, 
it  is  idle  for  us  to  combine  for  any  purpose 
that  does  not  bear  on  human  improvement  and 
salvation.  The  Church  of  Christ  is  a  society 
for  the  abolition  of  sin  and  death.  That  this 
will  be  accomplished,  that  God's  will  shall  be 
done  on  earth  as  in  heaven,  is  the  hope  of  our 
calling.  To  this  hope  we  "  were  called  "  by  the 
first  summons  of  the  gospel.  "  Repent,"  it  cried, 
"  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand!  " 

For  ourselves,  in  our  personal  quality,  Chris- 
tianity holds  out  a  splendid  crown  of  life.  It 
promises  our  complete  restoration  to  the  image 
of  God,  the  redemption  of  the  body  with  the 
spirit  from  death,  and  our  entrance  upon  an 
eternal  fellowship  with  Christ  in  heaven.  This 
hope,  shared  by  us  in  common  and  affecting  all 
the  interests  and  relationships  of  daily  life,  is 
the  ground  of  our  communion.  The  Christian 
hope  supplies  to  men,  more  truly  and  constantly 
than  Nature  in  her  most  exalted  forms, 

"  The  anchor  of  their  purest  thoughts,  the  nurse, 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  their  heart,  and  soul 
Of  all  their  moral  being." 

Happy  are  the  wife  and  husband,  happy  the  mas- 
ter and  servants,  happy  the  circle  of  friends  who 
live  and  work  together  as  "  joint-heirs  of  the 
grace  of  life."  Well  says  Calvin  here:  "  If  this 
thought  were  fixed  in  our  minds,  this  law  laid 
upon  us,  that  the  sons  of  God  may  no  more 
quarrel  than  the  kingdom  of  heaven  can  be  di- 
vided, how  much  more  careful  we  should  be  in 
cultivating  brotherly  good-will!  What  a  dread 
we  should  have  of  dissensions,  if  we  considered, 
as  we  ought  to  do,  that  those  who  separate  from 
their  brethren,  exile  themselves  from  the  king- 
dom of  God." 

But  the  hope  of  our  calling  is  a  hope  for  man- 
kind,— nay,  for  the  entire  universe.  We  labour 
for  the  regeneration  of  humanity.  "  We  look  for 
a  new  heavens  and  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  right- 
eousness; "  for  the  actual  gathering  into  one  in 
Christ  of  all  things  in  all  worlds,  as  they  are 
already  gathered  in  God's  eternal  plan.  Now  if 
it  were  merely  a  personal  salvation  that  we  had 
to  seek,  Christian  communion  might  appear  to 
be  an  optional  thing,  and  the  Church  no  more 
than  a  society  for  mutual  spiritual  benefit.  But 
seen  in  this  larger  light,  Church  membership  is 
of  the  essence  of  our  calling.  As  children  of 
the  household  of  faith,  we  are  heirs  to  its  duties 
with  its  possessions.  We  cannot  escape  the  ob- 
ligations of  our  spiritual  any  more  than  of  our 
natural  birth.  One  Spirit  dwelling  in  each,  one 
sublime  ideal  inspiring  us  and  guiding  all  our 
efforts,  how  shall  we  not  be  one  body  in  the 
fellowship  of  Christ?  This  hope  of  our  calling 
it  is  our  calling  to  breathe  into  the  dead  world. 
Its  virtue  alone  can  dispel   the  gloom  and  dis- 


cord of  the  age.  From  the  fountain  of  God's 
love  in  Christ  springing  up  in  the  heart  of  the 
Church,   there  shall  pour  forth 

"  One  common  wave  of  thought  and  joy, 
Lifting  mankind  again  !  " 

II.  The  first  group  of  unities  leads  us  to  the 
second.  If  one  Spirit  dwells  within  us,  it  is 
one  Lord  who  reigns  over  us.  We  have  one 
hope  to  work  for;  it  is  because  we  have  one 
faith  to  live  by.  A  common  fellowship  implies 
a  common  creed. 

Thus  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord  takes  His  place 
fourth  in  this  list  of  unities,  between  hope  and 
faith,  between  the  Spirit  and  the  Father.  He 
is  the  centre  of  centres,  the  Lamb  in  the  midst 
of  the  throne,  the  Christ  in  the  midst  of  the 
ages.  United  with  Christ,  we  are  at  unity  with 
God  and  with  our  fellow-men.  We  find  in  Him 
the  fulcrum  of  the  forces  that  are  raising  the 
world,  the  corner-stone  of  the  temple  of  hu- 
manity. 

But  let  us  mark  that  it  is  the  one  Lord  in  whom 
we  find  our  unity.  To  think  of  Him  as  Saviour 
only  is  to  treat  Him  as  a  means  to  an  end.  It 
is  to  make  ourselves  the  centre,  not  Christ.  This 
is  the  secret  of  much  of  the  isolation  and  secta- 
rianism of  modern  Churches.  Individualism  is 
the  negation  of  Church  life.  Men  value  Christ 
for  what  they  can  get  from  Him  for  themselves. 
They  do  not  follow  Him  and  yield  themselves 
up  to  Him,  for  the  sake  of  what  He  is.  "  Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  are  burdened,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest"  :  they  listen  willingly  so  far.  But 
when  He  goes  on  to  say  "  Take  my  yoke  upon 
you,"  their  ears  are  deaf.  There  is  a  subtle  self- 
seeking  and  self-pleasing  even  in  the  way  of  sal- 
vation. 

From  this  springs  the  disloyalty,  the  want  of 
affection  for  the  Church,  the  indifference  to  all 
Christian  interests  beyond  the  personal  and  local, 
which  is  worse  than  strife;  for  it  is  death  to 
the  body  of  Christ.  The  name  of  the  "  one 
Lord  "  silences  party  clamours  and  rebukes  the 
voices  that  cry,  "  I  am  of  Apollos,  I  of  Cephas." 
It  recalls  loiterers  and  stragglers  to  the  ranks. 
It  bids  each  of  us,  in  his  own  station  of  life  and 
his  own  place  in  the  Church,  serve  the  common 
cause  without  sloth  and  without  ambition. 

Christ's  Lordship  over  us  for  life  and  death 
is  signified  by  our  baptism  in  His  name.  We 
have  received,  most  of  us  in  infancy  through 
our  parents'  reverent  care,  the  token  of  allegiance 
to  the  Lord  Christ.  The  baptismal  water  that 
He  bade  all  nations  receive  from  His  apostles, 
has  been  sprinkled  upon  you.  Shall  this  be  in 
vain?  Or  do  you  now,  by  the  faith  of  your 
heart  in  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  endorse  the  faith 
your  parents  and  the  Church  exercised  on 
your  behalf?  If  so,  your  faith  saves  you.  Your 
obedience  is  at  once  accepted  by  the  Lord  to 
whom  it  is  tendered;  and  the  sign  of  God's  re- 
demption of  the  race  which  greeted  you  at  your 
entrance  into  life,  assumes  for  you  all  its  signifi- 
cance and  worth.  It  is  the  seal  upon  your  brow, 
now  stamped  upon  your  heart,  of  your  eternal 
covenant  with  Christ. 

But  it  is  the  seal  of  a  corporate  life  in  Him. 
Christian  baptism  is  no  private  transaction;  it 
attests  no  mere  secret  vow  passing  between  the 
soul  and  its  Saviour.  "  For  in  one  Spirit  we 
were  all  baptised  into  one  body,  whether  Jews  or 
Greeks,  whether  bond  or  free;  and  were  all  made 
to  drink  of  one  Spirit"   (i   Cor.   xii.   13).     Our 
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baptism  is  the  sign  of  a  common  faith  and  hope, 
and  binds  us  at  once  to  Christ  and  to  His 
Church. 

One  baptism  there  has  been  through  all  the 
ages  since  the  ascending  Lord  said  to  His  dis- 
ciples: "  Go,  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations, 
baptising  them  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  The  or- 
dinance has  been  administered  in  different  ways 
and  under  varying  regulations:  but  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, it  has  been  observed  from  the  begin- 
ning by  every  Christian  community  in  fulfilment 
of  the  word  of  Christ,  and  in  acknowledgment 
of  His  dominion.  Those  who  insist  on  the  sole 
validity  of  this  or  that  mode  or  channel  of  ad- 
ministration, recognise  at  least  the  intention  of 
Churches  baptising  otherwise  than  themselves  to 
honour  the  one  Lord  in  thus  confessing  His 
name;  and  so  far  admit  that  there  is  in  truth 
"  one  baptism."  Wherever  Christ's  sacraments 
are  observed  with  a  true  faith,  they  serve  as 
visible  tokens  of  His  rule. 

In  this  rule  lies  the  ultimate  ground  of  union 
for  men,  and  for  all  creatures.  Our  fellowship 
in  the  faith  of  Christ  is  deep  as  the  nature  of 
God;  its  blessedness  rich  as  His  love;  its  bonds 
strong  and  eternal  as  His  power. 

III.  The  last  and  greatest  of  the  unities  still 
remains.  Add  to  our  fellowship  in  the  one  Spirit 
and  confession  of  the  one  Lord,  our  adoption  by 
the  one  God  and  Father  of  all. 

To  the  Gentile  converts  of  the  Asian  cities 
this  was  a  new  and  marvellous  thought.  "  Great 
is  Artemis  of  the  Ephesians,"  they  had  been  used 
to  shout;  or  haply,  "  Great  is  Aphrodite  of  the 
Pergamenes,"  or  "  Bacchus  of  the  Philadelphi- 
ans."  Great  they  knew  was  "  Jupiter  Best  and 
Greatest"  of  conquering  Rome;  and  great  the 
numen  of  the  Qesar,  to  which  everywhere  in 
this  rich  and  servile  province  shrines  were  ris- 
ing. Each  city  and  tribe,  each  grove  or  foun- 
tain or  sheltering  hill  had  its  local  genius  or 
daimon,  requiring  worship  and  sacrificial  honours. 
Every  office  and  occupation,  every  function  in 
life — navigation,  midwifery,  even  thieving — was 
under  the  patronage  of  its  special  deity.  These 
petty  godships  by  their  numbers  and  rivalries 
distracted  the  pious  heathen  with  continual  fear 
lest  one  or  other  of  them  might  not  have  re- 
ceived due  observance. 

With  what  a  grand  simplicity  the  Christian  con- 
ception of  "  the  one  God  and  Father  "  rose  above 
this  vulgar  pantheon,  this  swarm  of  motley 
deities— some  gay  and  wanton,  some  dark  and 
cruel,  some  of  supposed  beneficence,  all  infected 
with  human  passion  and  baseness — which  filled 
the  imagination  of  the  Grreco-Asiatic  pagans. 
What  rest  there  was  for  the  mind,  what  peace 
and  freedom  for  the  spirit  in  turning  from  such 
deities  to  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ! 

Here  is  no  jealous  Monarch  regarding  men  as 
tribute-payers,  and  needing  to  be  served  by  hu- 
man hands.  He  is  the  Father  of  men,  pitying 
us  as  His  children  and  giving  us  all  things  richly 
to  enjoy.  Our  God  is  no  local  divinity,  to  be 
honoured  here  but  not  there,  tied  to  His  temple 
and  images  and  priestly  mediators;  but  the  "  one 
God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and 
through  all,  and  in  all."  This  was  the  very  God 
whom  the  logic  of  Greek  thought  and  the  prac- 
tical instincts  of  Roman  law  and  empire  blindly 
sought.  Through  ages  He  had  revealed  Himself 
to  the  people  of  Israel,  who  were  now  dispersed 


amongst  the  nations  to  bear  His  light.  At  last 
He  declared  His  full  name  and  purpose  to  the 
world  in  Jesus  Christ.  So  the  gods  many  and 
lords  many  have  had  their  day.  By  His  manifes- 
tation the  idols  are  utterly  abolished.  The  proc- 
lamation of  one  God  and  Father  signifies  the 
gathering  of  men  into  one  family  of  God.  The 
one  religion  supplies  the  basis  for  one  life  in  all 
the  world. 

God  is  over  all,  gathering  all  worlds  and  be- 
ings under  the  shadow  of  His  beneficent  do- 
minion. He  is  through  all,  and  in  all:  an  Omni- 
presence of  love,  righteousness,  and  wisdom, 
actuating  the  powers  of  nature  and  of  grace,  in- 
habiting the  Church  and  the  heart  of  men.  You 
need  not  go  far  to  seek  Him;  if  you  believe  in 
Him,  you  are  yourself  His  temple. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

THE  MEASURE  OF  THE  GIFT  OF  CHRIST. 

Ephesians  iv.  7-12. 

In  verse  7  the  apostle  passes  from  the  unities 
of  the  Church  to  its  diversities,  from  the  common 
foundation  of  the  Christian  life  to  the  variety 
presented  in  its  superstructure.  "  To  each  single 
one  of  us  was  the  grace  given."  The  great  gift 
of  God  in  Christ  is  manifold  in  its  distribution. 
Its  manifestations  are  as  various  and  fresh  as  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  human  personality.  There  is 
no  capacity  of  our  nature,  no  element  of  human 
society  which  the  gospel  of  Christ  cannot  sanc- 
tify and  turn  to  good  account. 

All  this  the  apostle  keeps  in  view  and  allows 
for  in  his  doctrine  of  the  Church.  He  does 
not  merge  man  in  humanity,  nor  sacrifice  the 
individual  to  the  community.  He  claims  for 
each  believer  direct  fellowship  with  Christ  and 
access  to  God.  The  earnestness  with  which  in 
his  earlier  epistles  St.  Paul  insisted  on  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  conscience  and  on  the  personal 
experience  of  salvation,  leads  him  now  to  press 
the  claims  of  the  Church  with  equal  vigour.  He 
understands  well  that  the  person  has  no  exist- 
ence apart  from  the  community,  that  our  moral 
nature  is  essentially  social  and  the  religious  life 
essentially  fraternal.  Its  vital  element  is  "  the 
communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  Hence,  to  gather 
the  real  drift  of  this  passage  we  must  combine 
the  first  words  of  verse  7  with  the  last  of  verse 
12:  "  To  each  single  one  of  us  was  the  grace 
given — in  order  to  build  up  the  body  of  Christ." 
God's  grace  is  not  bestowed  on  us  to  diffuse 
and  lose  itself  in  our  separate  individualities; 
but  that  it  may  minister  to  one  life  and  work 
towards  one  end  and  build  up  one  great  body 
in  us  all.  The  diversity  subserves  a  higher  unity. 
Through  ten  thousand  channels,  in  ten  thousand 
varied  forms  of  personal  influence  and  action, 
the  stream  of  the  grace  of  God  flows  on  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  eternal  purpose. 

Like  a  wise  master  in  his  household  and  sov- 
ereign in  his  kingdom,  the  Lord  of  the  Church 
distributes  His  manifold  gifts.  His  bestowments 
and  appointments  are  made  with  an  eye  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  state  and  house  that  He  has 
in  charge.  As  God  dispenses  His  wisdom,  so 
Christ  His  gifts  "according  to  plan"  (iii.  11). 
The  purpose  of  the  ages,  God's  great  plan  for 
mankind,  determines  "  the  measure  of  the  gift 
of  Christ."     Now,  it  is  to  illustrate  this  measure, 
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to  set  forth  the  style  and  scale  of  Christ's  be- 
stowments  within  His  Church,  that  the  apostle 
brings  in  evidence  the  words  of  Psalm  lxviii. 
18.  Hetinterprets  this  ancient  verse  as  he  cites 
it,  and  weaves  it  into  the  texture  of  his  argument. 
In  the  original  it  reads  thus: 

"  Thou  hast  ascended  on  high,  Thou  hast  led  Thy  cap- 
tivity captive, 

Thou  hast  received  gifts  among  men, — 

Yea,  among  the  rebellious  also,  that  the  LORD  God 
might  dwell  with  them  "     (R.  V.). 

Let  us  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  occasion 
of  the  old  Hebrew  song.  Psalm  lxviii.  is,  as 
Ewald  says,  "  the  greatest,  most  splendid  and 
artistic  of  the  temple-songs  of  Restored  Jeru- 
salem." It  celebrates  Jehovah's  entry  into  Zion. 
This  culminating  verse  records,  as  the  crowning 
event  of  Israel's  history,  the  capture  of  Zion 
from  the  rebel  Jebusites  and  the  Lord's  ascension 
in  the  person  of  His  chosen  to  take  His  seat 
upon  this  holy  hill.  The  previous  verses,  in 
which  fragments  of  earlier  songs  are  embedded, 
describe  the  course  of  the  Divine  Leader  of 
Israel  through  former  ages.  In  the  beat  and 
rhythm  of  the  Hebrew  lines  one  hears  the  foot- 
fall of  the  Conqueror's  march,  as  He  "  arises 
and  His  enemies  are  scattered  "  and  "  kings  of 
armies  flee  apace,"  while  nature  trembles  at  His 
step  and  bends  her  wild  powers  to  serve  His 
congregation.  The  sojourn  in  the  wilderness, 
the  scenes  of  Sinai,  the  occupancy  of  Canaan, 
the  wars  of  the  Judges  were  so  many  stages  in 
the  progress  of  Jehovah,  which  had  Zion  always 
for  its  goal.  To  Zion,  the  new  and  more  glorious 
sanctuary,  Sinai  must  now  give  place.  Bashan 
and  all  mountains  towering  in  their  pride  in  vain 
"  look  askance  at  the  hill  which  God  has  de- 
sired for  His  abode,"  where  "  Jehovah  will  dwell 
for  ever."  So  the  day  of  the  Lord's  desire  has 
come!  From  the  Kidron  valley  David  leads  Je- 
hovah's triumph  up  the  steep  slopes  of  Mount 
Zion.  A  train  of  captives  defiles  before  the 
Lord's  anointed,  who  sits  down  on  the  throne 
that  God  gives  him  and  receives  in  His  name 
the  submission  of  the  heathen.  The  vanquished 
chiefs  cast  their  spoil  at  his  feet;  it  is  laid  up 
in  treasure  to  build  the  future  temple;  while, 
upon  this  happy  day  of  peace,  "  the  rebellious 
also  "  share  in  Jehovah's  grace  and  become  His 
subjects. 

In  this  conquest  David  "  gave  to  men  "  rather 
than  "  received  " — gave  even  to  his  stubborn 
enemies  (witness  his  subsequent  transaction  with 
Araunah  the  Jebusite  for  the  site  of  the  temple) ; 
for  that  which  he  took  from  them  served  to 
build  amongst  them  God's  habitation:  "that," 
as  the  Psalmist  sings,  "  the  Lord  God  might 
dwell  with  them."  St.  Paul's  adaptation  of  the 
verse  is  both  bold  and  true.  If  he  departs  from 
the  letter,  he  unfolds  the  spirit  of  the  prophetic 
words.  That  David's  giving  signified  a  higher 
receiving,  Jewish  interpreters  themselves  seem  to 
have  felt,  for  this  paraphrase  was  current  also 
amongst  them. 

The  author  of  this  Hebrew  song  has  in  no 
way  exaggerated  the  importance  of  David's  vic- 
tory. The  summits  of  the  elect  nation's  history 
shine  with  a  supernatural  and  prophetic  light. 
The  spirit  of  the  Christ  in  the  unknown  singer 
"  testified  beforehand  of  the  glory  that  should 
follow  "  His  warfare  and  sufferings.  From  this 
victorious  height,  so  hardly  won,  the  Psalmist's 
verse  flashes  the  light  of  promise  across  the 
space    of   a    thousand    years;    and    St.    Paul    has 


caught  the  light,  and  sends  it  on  to  us  shining 
with  a  new  and  more  spiritual  brightness. 
David's  "  going  up  on  high  "  was,  to  the  apostle's 
mind,  a  picture  of  the  ascent  of  Christ,  his  Son 
and  Lord.  David  rose  from  deep  humiliation 
to  a  high  dominion;  his  exaltation  brought  bless- 
ing and  enrichment  to  his  people;  and  the  spoil 
that  he  won  with  it  went  to  build  God's  house 
amongst  rebellious  men.  All  this  was  true  in 
parable  of  the  dispensation  of  grace  to  mankind 
through  Jesus  Christ;  and  His  ascension  dis- 
closed the  deeper  import  of  the  words  of  the 
ancient  Scripture.  "  Wherefore  God  saith  "  (and 
St.  Paul  takes  the  liberty  of  putting  in  his  own 
words  what  He  saith) — •"  wherefore  He  saith: 
He  ascended  on  high;  He  led  captivity  captive; 
He  gave  gifts  to  men." 

The  three  short  clauses  of  the  citation  supply, 
in  effect,  a  threefold  measure  of  the  gifts  of 
Christ  to  His  Church.  They  are  gifts  of  the 
ascended  Saviour.  They  are  gifts  bestowed  from 
the  fruit  of  His  victory.  And  they  are  gifts  to 
men.  Measure  them,  first,  by  the  height  to  which 
He  has  risen — from  what  a  depth!  Measure 
them,  again,  by  the  spoils  He  has  already  won. 
Measure  them,  once  more,  by  the  wants  of  man- 
kind, by  the  need  He  has  undertaken  to  supply. 
— As  He  is,  so  He  gives;  as  He  has,  so  He 
gives;  as  He  has  given,  so  He  will  give  till  we 
are  filled  unto  all  the  fulness  of  God. 

I.  Think  first,  then,  of  Him.  Think  of  what 
and  where  He  is!  Consider  "what  is  the 
height"  of  His  exaltation;  and  then  say,  if  you 
can,  "  what  is  the  breadth  "  of  His  munificence. 

We  know  well  how  He  gave  as  a  poor  and 
suffering  man  upon  earth — gave,  with  what  af- 
fluence, pity,  and  delight,  bread  to  the  hungry 
thousands,  wine  to  the  wedding-feast,  health  to 
the  sick,  sight  to  the  blind,  pardon  to  the  sin- 
ful, sometimes  life  to  the  dead!  Has  His  eleva- 
tion altered  Him?  Too  often  it  is  so  with  vain 
and  weak  men  like  ourselves.  Their  wealth  in- 
creases, but  their  hearts  contract.  The  more 
they  have  to  give,  the  less  they  love  to  give. 
They  go  up  on  high  as  men  count  it,  and  climb 
to  places  of  power  and  eminence;  and  they  forget 
the  friends  of  youth  and  the  ranks  from  which 
they  sprang — low-minded  men.  Not  so  with  our 
exalted  Friend.  "  It  is  not  one  that  went  down, 
and  another  that  went  up."  says  Theodoret. 
"  He  that  descended,  it  is  He  also  that  ascended 
up  far  above  all  the  heavens!"  (ver.  10).  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  is  on  the  throne  of  God, — "  the  same 
yesterday  and  to-day!  "  But  now  the  resources 
of  the  universe  are  at  His  disposal.  Out  of  that 
treasure  He  can  choose  the  best  gifts  for  you 
and   me. 

Mere  authority,  even  Omnipotence,  could  not 
suffice  to  save  and  bless  moral  beings  like  our- 
selves; nor  even  the  best  will  joined  to  Omnip- 
otence. Christ  gained  by  His  humiliation,  in 
some  sense,  a  new  fulness  added  to  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead.  This  gain  of  His  sufferings 
is  implied  in  what  the  apostle  writes  in  Colos- 
sians  i.  19  concerning  the  risen  and  exalted  Re- 
deemer: "  It  was  well-pleasing  that  all  the  ful- 
ness should  make  its  dwelling  in  Him."  His 
plenitude  is  that  of  the  Ascended  One  who  had 
descended.  "  If  He  ascended,  what  does  it  mean 
but  that  He  also  descended  into  the  under  re- 
gions of  the  earth?"  (ver.  9).  If  He  went  up, 
why  then  He  had  been  down! — down  to  the 
Virgin's  womb  and  the  manger  cradle,  wrapping 
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His  Godhead  within  the  frame  and  the  brain  of 
a  little  child;  down  to  the  home  and  the  bench  of 
the  village  carpenter;  down  to  the  contradiction 
of  sinners  and  the  level  of  their  scorn;  down  to 
the  death  of  the  cross, — to  the  nether  abyss, 
to  that  dim  populous  underworld  into  which  we 
look  shuddering  over  the  grave's  edge!  And 
from  that  lower  gjlf  He  mounted  up  again  to 
the  solid  earth  and  the  light  of  day  and  the  world 
of  breathing  men;  and  up,  and  up  again,  through 
the  rent  clouds  and  the  ranks  of  shouting  angels, 
and  under  the  lifted  heads  of  the  everlasting 
doors,  until  He  took  His  seat  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Majesty  in  the  heavens. 

Think  of  the  regions  He  has  traversed,  the 
range  of  being  through  which  the  Lord  Jesus 
passed  in  descending  and  ascending,  "  that  He 
might  fill  all  things."  Heaven,  earth,  hades — 
hades,  earth,  heaven  again  are  His;  not  in  mere 
sovereignty  of  power,  but  in  experience  and 
communion  of  life.  Each  He  has  annexed  to 
His  dominion  by  inhabitation  and  the  right  of 
self-devoting  love,  as  from  sphere  to  sphere  He 
"  travelled  in  the  greatness  of  His  power,  mighty 
to  save."  He  is  Lord  of  angels;  but  still  more 
of  men, — Lord  of  the  living,  and  of  the  dead. 
To  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  He  has  pro- 
claimed His  accomplished  sacrifice  and  the  right 
of  universal  judgment  given  Him  by  the  Father. 

Nor  did  Abraham  alone  and  Moses  and  Elijah 
have  the  joy  of  "  seeing  His  day,"  but  all  the 
holy  men  of  old,  who  had  embraced  its  promise 
and  "  died  in  faith,"  who  looked  forward  through 
their  imperfect  sacrifices  "  which  could  never 
quite  take  away  sins  "  to  the  better  thing  which 
God  provided  for  us,  and  for  their  perfection 
along  with  us.  On  the  two  side-posts  of  the 
gate  of  death  our  great  High  Priest  sprinkled 
His  atoning  blood.  He  turned  the  abode  of 
corruption  into  a  sweet  and  quiet  sleeping  cham- 
ber for  His  saints.  Then  at  His  touch  those 
cruel  doors  swung  back  upon  their  hinges,  and 
He  issued  forth  the  Prince  of  life,  with  the  keys 
of  death  and  hades  hanging  from  His  girdle. 
From  the  depths  of  the  grave  to  the  heaven  of 
heavens  His  Mastership  extends.  With  the  per- 
fume of  His  presence  and  the  rich  incense  of 
His  sacrifice  Jesus  Christ  has  "  filled  all  things." 
The  universe  is  made  for  us  one  realm  of  re- 
deeming grace,  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  God's 
love. 

"So  there   crown -i  Him  the  topmost,  ineffablest,   utter- 
most crown  ; 
And  His  love  fills  infinitude  wholly,  nor  leaves  up  nor 

down 
One  spot  for  the  creature  to  stand  in  !  " 

So  "  Christ  is  all  things,  and  in  all."  And  we 
are  nothing;  but  we  have  everything  in  Him. 

How,  pray,  will  He  give  who  has  thus  given 
Himself, — who  has  thus  endured  and  achieved 
on  our  behalf?  Let  our  hearts  consider;  let  our 
faith  and  our  need  be  bold  to  ask.  One  promise 
from  His  lips  is  enough:  "  If  ye  shall  ask  any- 
thing in  my  name,  I  will  do  it." 

II.  A  second  estimate  of  the  gifts  to  be  looked 
for  from  Christ,  we  derive  from  His  conquests 
already  won.  David  as  he  entered  Zion's  gates 
"  led  captivity  captive," — led,  that  is  in  Hebrew 
phrase,  a  great,  a  notable  captivity.  Out  of  the 
gifts  thus  received  he  enriched  his  people.  The 
resources  that  victory  placed  at  his  disposal,  fur- 
nished the  store  from  which  to  build  God's 
house.     In  like  fashion  Christ  builds  His  Church, 


and  blesses  the  human  race.  With  the  spoils 
of  His  battle  He  adorns  His  bride.  The  prey 
taken  from  the  mighty  becomes  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  His  sanctuary.  The  prisoners  of  His 
love   He  makes  the  servants  of  mankind. 

This  "  captivity "  implies  a  warfare,  even  as 
the  ascent  of  Christ  a  previous  descending.  The 
Son  of  God  came  not  into  His  earthly  kingdom 
as  kings  are  said  to  have  come  sometimes  dis- 
guised amongst  their  subjects,  that  they  might 
learn  better  of  their  state  and  hear  their  true 
mind;  nor  as  the  Greeks  fabled  of  their  gods, 
who  wandered  unknown  on  earth  seeking  ad- 
venture and  wearied  haply  of  the  cloying  felici- 
ties of  heaven,  suffering  contempt  and  doing  to 
men  hard  service.  He  came,  the  Good  Shepherd, 
to  seek  lost  sheep.  He  came,  the  Mighty  One 
of  God,  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil,  to 
drive  out  "  the  strong  one  armed "  who  held 
the  fortress  of  man's  soul.  He  had  a  war  to 
wage  with  the  usurping  prince  of  the  world. 
In  the  temptation  of  the  wilderness,  in  the  strife 
with  disease  and  demoniac  powers,  in  the  de- 
bate with  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  in  the  anguish 
of  Gethsemane  and  Calvary  that  conflict  was 
fought  out;  and  by  death  He  abolished  him  who 
holds  the  power  of  death,  by  His  blood  He 
"  bought  us  for  God."  But  with  the  spoils  of 
victory,  He  bears  the  scars  of  battle, — tokens 
glorious  for  Him,  humbling  indeed  to  us,  which 
will  tell  for  ever  how  they  pierced  His  hands  and 
feet! 

For  Him  pain  and  conflict  are  gone  by.  It 
remains  to  gather  in  the  spoil  of  His  victory 
of  love,  the  harvest  sown  in  His  tears  and  His 
blood.  And  what  are  the  trophies  of  the  Cap- 
tain of  our  salvation?  what  the  fruit  of  His 
dread  passion?  For  one,  there  was  the  dying 
thief,  whom  with  His  nailed  hands  the  Lord 
Jesus  snatched  from  a  felon's  doom  and  bore 
from  Calvary  to  Paradise.  There  was  Mary  the 
Magdalene,  out  of  whom  He  had  cast  seven 
demons,  the  first  to  greet  Him  risen.  There 
were  the  three  thousand  whom  on  one  day,  in 
the  might  of  His  Spirit,  the  ascended  Lord  and 
Christ  took  captive  in  rebel  Jerusalem,  "  lifted 
from  the  earth  "  that  He  might  draw  all  men 
unto  Him.  And  there  was  the  writer  of  this 
letter,  once  His  blasphemer  and  persecutor.  By 
a  look,  by  a  word,  Jesus  arrested  Saul  at  the 
height  of  his  murderous  enmity,  and  changed 
him  from  a  Pharisee  into  an  apostle  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, from  the  destroyer  into  the  wise  master- 
builder  of  His  Church. 

St.  Paul's  own  case  suggested,  surely,  the  ap- 
plication he  makes  of  this  ancient  text  of  the 
Psalter  and  lighted  up  its  Messianic  import.  In 
the  glory  of  His  triumph  Jesus  Christ  had  ap- 
peared to  make  him  captive,  and  put  him  at 
once  to  service.  From  that  hour  Paul  was  led 
along  enthralled,  the  willing  bond-slave  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  and  celebrant  of  His  victory. 
"  Thanks  be  unto  God,"  he  cries,  "  who  ever 
triumphs  over  us  in  the  Christ,  and  makes  mani- 
fest through  us  the  savour  of  His  knowledge  in 
every  place." 

Such,  and  of  such  sort  are  the  prisoners  of 
the  war  of  Jesus;  such  the  gifts  that  through 
sinners  pardoned  and  subdued  He  bestows  upon 
mankind, — "  patterns  to  those  who  should  here- 
after believe."  Time  would  fail  to  follow  the 
train  of  the  captives  of  the  love  of  Christ,  which 
stretches  unbroken  and  ever  multiplying  through 
the  centuries  to  this  day.     We,  too,  in  our  turn 
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have  laid  our  rebel  selves  at  His  feet;  and  all 
that  we  surrender  to  Him,  by  right  of  conquest 
He  gives  over  to  the  service  of  mankind. 

"  His  love  the  conquest  more  than  wins  ; 
To  all  I  shall  proclaim  : 
Jesus  the  King,  the  Conqueror  reigns  ; 
Bow  down  to  Jesu's  name  !  " 

He  gives  out  of  the  spoil  of  His  war  with 
evil, — gives  what  He  receives.  Yet  He  gives  not 
as  He  receives.  Everything  laid  in  His  hands 
is  changed  by  their  touch.  Publicans  and  Phari- 
sees become  apostles.  Magdalenes  are  made 
queens  and  mothers  in  His  Israel.  From  the 
dregs  of  our  streets  He  raises  up  a  host  of  sons 
to  Abraham.  From  the  ranks  of  scepticism  and 
anti-Christian  hate  the  Lord  Christ  wins  new 
champions  and  captains  for  His  cause.  He  coins 
earth's  basest  metal  into  heaven's  fine  gold.  He 
takes  weak  things  of  the  earth  and  foolish,  to 
strike  the  mightiest  blows  of  battle. 

What  may  we  not  expect  from  Him  who  has 
led  captive  such  a  captivity!  What  surprises  of 
blessing  and  miracles  of  grace  there  are  await- 
ing us,  that  shall  fill  our  mouth  with  laughter 
and  our  tongue  with  singing — gifts  and  succours 
coming  to  the  Church  from  unlooked-for  quar- 
ters and  reinforcements  from  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy.  And  what  discomfitures  and  captivities 
are  preparing  for  the  haters  of  the  Lord, — if,  at 
least,  the  future  is  to  be  as  the  past;  and  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  apostle's  word,  and  from 
his  example,  of  the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ. 

III.  A  third  line  of  measurement  is  supplied 
in  the  last  word  of  verse  8,  and  is  drawn  out 
in  verses  n  and  12.  "  He  gave  gifts  to  men 
— He  gave  some  apostles,  some  prophets,  some 
evangelists,  some  pastors  and  teachers,  with  a 
view  to  the  full  equipment  of  the  saints  for  the 
work  of  ministration,  for  building  up  of  the 
body  of  Christ."  Yes,  and  some  martyrs,  some 
missionaries,  some  Church  rulers  and  Church 
statesmen,  some  poets,  some  deep  thinkers  and 
theologians,  some  leaders  of  philanthropy  and 
helpers  of  the  poor;  all  given  for  the  same  end 
— to  minister  to  the  life  of  His  Church,  to  fur- 
nish it  with  the  means  for  carrying  on  its  mis- 
sion, and  to  enable  every  saint  to  contribute  his 
part  to  the  commonwealth  of  Christ  according 
to  the  measure  of  Christ's  gift  to  each. 

Comparison  with  verse  16  that  follows  and 
with  verse  7  that  precedes,  seems  to  us  to  make 
it  clear  that  we  should  read,  without  a  comma, 
the  second  and  third  clauses  of  verse  12  as  con- 
tinuations of  the  first.  The  "  work  of  minister- 
ing "  and  the  "  building  up  of  the  body  of 
Christ "  are  not  assigned  to  special  orders  of 
ministry  as  their  exclusive  calling.  Such  honour 
have  all  His  saints.  It  is  the  office  of  the  clergy 
to  see  that  the  laity  do  their  duty,  of  "  the  min- 
istry "  to  make  each  saint  a  minister  of  Christ, 
to  guide,  instruct,  and  animate  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  Christ's  body  in  the  work  He  has 
laid  upon  it.  Upon  this  plan  the  Christian  fel- 
lowship was  organised  and  officered  in  the  apos- 
tolic times.  Church  government  is  a  means 
to  an  end.  Its  primitive  form  was  that  best 
suited  to  the  age;  and  even  then  varied  under 
different  circumstances.  It  was  not  precisely  the 
same  at  Jerusalem  and  at  Corinth;  at  Corinth 
in  58,  and  at  Ephesus  in  66  a.  d.  That  is  the 
best  Church  system,  under  any  given  conditions, 
which  serves  best  to  conserve  and  develop  the 
spiritual  energy  of  the  body  of  Christ. 


The  distribution  of  Church  office  indicated  in 
verse  11  corresponds  closely  to  what  we  find 
in  the  Pastoral  epistles.  The  apostle  does  not 
profess  to  enumerate  all  grades  of  ministry. 
The  "  deacons"  are  wanting;  although  we  know 
from  Philippians  i.  1  that  this  order  already  ex- 
isted in  Pauline  Churches.  Pastors  (shepherds) 
— a  title  only  employed  here  by  the  apostle — is 
a  fitting  synonym  for  the  "  bishops  "  (i.  e.,  over- 
seers) of  whom  he  speaks  in  Acts  xx.  28.  Philip- 
pians i.  1,  and  largely  in  the  epistles  to  Timothy 
and  Titus,  whose  functions  were  spiritual  and 
disciplinary  as  well  as  administrative.  Address- 
ing the  Ephesian  elders  at  Miletus  four  years 
before,  St.  Paul  bade  them  "  shepherd  the 
Church  of  God." 

In  1  Peter  v.  1,  2  the  same  charge  is  laid  by 
the  Jewish  apostle  upon  his  "  fellow-elders,"  that 
they  should  "  shepherd  the  flock  of  God,  mak- 
ing themselves  examples"  to  it;  Christ  Himself 
he  has  previously  called  "  Shepherd  and  Bishop 
of  souls"  (1  Peter  ii.  25).  The  expression  is 
derived  from  the  words  of  Jesus  recorded  in 
John  x.,  concerning  the  true  and  false  shepherd 
of  God's  flock,  and  Himself  the  Good  Shepherd, 
— words  familiar  and  dear  to  His  disciples. 

The  office  of  teaching,  as  in  1  Timothy  v.  17, 
is  conjoined  with  that  of  shepherding.  From 
that  passage  we  infer  that  the  freedom  of  teach- 
ing so  conspicuous  in  the  Corinthian  Church  (1 
Cor.  xiv.  26,  etc.)  was  still  recognised.  Teach- 
ing and  ruling  are  not  made  identical,  nor  in- 
separable functions,  any  more  than  in  Romans 
xii.  7,  8;  but  they  were  frequently  associated, 
and  hence  are  coupled  together  here. — Of  apos- 
tolic evangelists  we  have  examples  in  Timothy 
and  the  second  Philip;  men  outside  the  rank  of 
the  apostles,  but  who,  like  them,  preached  the 
gospel  from  place  to  place.  The  name  apostles 
(equivalent  to  our  missionaries)  served,  in  its 
wider  sense,  to  include  ministers  of  this  class 
along  with  those  directly  commissioned  by  the 
Lord  Jesus. 

The  prophets,  like  the  apostles  and  evangelists, 
belonged  to  the  Church  at  large,  rather  than 
to  one  locality.  But  their  gift  of  inspiration 
did  not  carry  with  it  the  claim  to  rule  in  the 
Church.  This  was  the  function  of  the  apostles 
generally,  and  of  the  pastor-bishops,  or  elders, 
locally  appointed. 

The  first  three  orders  (apostles,  prophets,  evan- 
gelists) linked  Church  to  Church  and  served  the 
entire  body;  the  last  two  (pastors  and  teachers) 
had  charge  of  local  and  congregational  affairs. 
The  apostles  (the  Twelve  and  Paul),  with  the 
prophets,  were  the  founders  of  the  Church. 
Their  distinctive  functions  ceased  when  the 
foundation  was  laid  and  the  deposit  of  revealed 
truth  was  complete.  The  evangelistic  and  pastoral 
callings  remain;  and  out  of  them  have  sprung 
all  the  variety  of  Christian  ministries  since  ex- 
ercised. Evangelists,  with  apostles  or  mission- 
aries, bring  new  souls  to  Christ  and  carry  His 
message  into  new  lands.  Pastors  and  teachers 
follow  in  their  train,  tending  the  ingathered 
sheep,  and  labouring  to  make  each  flock  that 
they  shepherd  and  every  single  man  perfect  in 
Christ   Jesus. 

Marvellous  were  Christ's  "  gifts  for  men  "  be- 
stowed in  the  apostolic  ministry.  What  a  gift 
to  the  Christian  community,  for  example,  was 
Paul  himself!  In  his  natural  endowments,  so 
rich  and  finely  blended,  in  his  training  and  early 
experience,  in  the  supernatural  mode  of  his  con- 
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version,  everything  wrought  together  to  give  to 
men  in  the  apostle  Paul  a  man  supremely  fitted 
to  be  Christ's  ambassador  to  the  Pagan  world, 
and  for  all  ages  the  "  teacher  of  the  Gentiles 
in  faith  and  truth."  "  A  chosen  vessel  unto  me," 
said  the  Lord  Jesus,  "  to  bear  my  name." 

Such  a  gift  to  the  world  was  St.  Augustine: 
a  man  of  the  most  powerful  intellect  and  will, 
master  of  the  thought  and  life  of  his  time.  Long 
an  alien  from  the  household  of  faith,  he  was 
saved  at  last  as  by  miracle,  and  utterly  subdued 
to  the  will  of  Christ.  In  the  awful  crisis  of  the 
fifth  century,  when  the  Roman  empire  was  break- 
ing up  and  the  very  foundations  of  life  seemed 
to  be  dissolved,  it  was  the  work  of  this  heroic 
man  to  reassert  the  sovereignty  of  grace  and  to 
re-establish  faith  in  the  Divine  order  of  the 
world. 

Such  another  gift  to  men  was  Martin  Luther, 
the  captive  of  justifying  grace,  won  from  the 
monastery  and  the  bondage  of  Rome  to  set  Ger- 
many and  Europe  free.  What  a  soul  of  fire, 
what  a  voice  of  power  was  his!  to  whose  lips 
our  Lord  Christ  set  the  great  trumpet  of  the 
Reformation;  and  he  blew  a  blast  that  waked 
the  sleeping  peoples  of  the  North,  and  made 
the  walls  of  Babylon  rock  again  to  their  founda- 
tion. Such  a  gift  to  Scotland  was  John  Knox, 
who  from  his  own  soul  breathed  the  spirit  of 
religion  into  the  life  of  a  nation,  and  gave  it  a 
body  and  organic  form  in  which  to  dwell  and 
work  for  centuries. 

Such  a  gift  to  England  was  John  Wesley.  Can 
we  conceive  a  richer  boon  conferred  by  the 
Head  of  the  Church  upon  the  English  race  than 
the  raising  up  of  this  great  evangelist  and  pastor 
and  teacher,  at  such  a  time  as  that  of  his  ap- 
pearance? Standing  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred 
years,  we  are  able  to  measure  in  some  degree 
the  magnitude  of  this  bestowment.  In  none  of 
the  leaders  and  commanders  whom  Christ  has 
given  to  His  people  was  there  more  signally 
manifest  that  combination  of  faculties,  that  con- 
currence of  providences  and  adjustment  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  transforming  and  attemper- 
ing influence  of  grace  in  all — the  "  effectual  work- 
ing in  the  measure  of  each  single  part  "  of  the 
man  and  his  history,  which  marks  those  special 
gifts  that  Christ  is  wont  to  bestow  upon  His 
people  in  seasons  of  special  emergency  and 
need. 

We  are  passing  into  a  new  age,  such  as  none 
of  these  great  men  dreamed  of,  an  age  as  exi- 
gent and  perilous  as  any  that  have  gone  before 
it.  The  ascendency  of  physical  science,  the  po- 
litical enfranchisement  of  the  masses,  the  uni- 
versal spread  of  education,  the  emancipation  of 
critical  thought,  the  gigantic  growth  of  the  press, 
the  enormous  increase  and  aggregation  of  wealth, 
the  multiplication  of  large  cities,  the  worldwide 
facilities  of  intercourse, — these  and  other  causes 
more  subtle  are  rapidly  transforming  human  so- 
ciety. Old  barriers  have  disappeared;  while  new 
difficulties  are  being  created,  of  a  magnitude  to 
overtask  the  faith  of  the  strongest.  The  Church 
is  confronted  with  problems  larger  far  in  their 
dimensions  than  those  our  fathers  knew.  De- 
mands are  being  made  on  her  resources  such 
as  she  has  never  had  to  meet  before.  Shall  we 
be  equal  to  the  needs  of  the  coming  times? 
— Nay,  that  is  not  the  question;  but  will  He? 

There  is  nothing  new  or  surprising  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  in  the  progress  of  our  times  and  the  de- 
velopments   of    modern    thought,    nothing    for 


which  He  is  not  perfectly  prepared.  He  has 
taken  their  measure  long  ere  this,  and  holds 
them  within  His  grasp.  The  government  is  upon 
His  shoulders — "  the  weight  of  all  this  unintel- 
ligible world  " — and  He  can  bear  it  well.  He 
has  gifts  in  store  for  the  twentieth  century,  when 
it  arrives,  as  adequate  as  those  He  bestowed  upon 
the  first  or  fifth,  upon  the  sixteenth  or  eighteenth 
of  our  era.  There  are  Augustines  and  Wesleys 
yet  to  come.  Hidden  in  the  Almighty's  quiver 
are  shafts  as  polished  and  as  keen  as  any  He 
has  used,  which  He  will  launch  forth  in  the 
war  of  the  ages  at  the  appointed  hour.  The 
need,  the  peril,  the  greatness  of  the  time  will  be 
the  measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ. 

There  is  a  danger,  however,  in  waiting  for 
great  leaders  and  in  looking  for  signal  displays 
of  Christ's  power  amongst  men.  His  "  kingdom 
comes  not  with  observation,"  so  that  men  should 
say,  Lo  here!  or  Lo  there!  It  steals  upon  us 
unforeseen;  it  is  amongst  us  before  we  know. 
"  We  looked,"  says  Rutherford,  "  that  He  should 
take  the  higher  way  along  the  mountains;  and 
lo,  He  came  by  the  lower  way  of  the  valleys!  " 
While  men  listen  to  the  earthquake  and  the  wind 
rending  the  mountains,  a  still,  small  voice  speaks 
the  message  of  God  to  prepared  hearts.  Rarely 
can  we  measure  at  the  first  the  worth  of  Christ's 
best  gifts.  When  the  fruit  appears,  after  long 
patience,  the  world  will  haply  discover  when 
and  how  the  seed  was  sown.  But  not  always 
then. 

'•  The  sower,  passing  onward,  was  not  known  ; 
And  all  men  reaped  the  harvest  as  their  own.'' 

Those  who  are  most  ready  to  appraise  their 
fellows  are  constantly  at  fault.  Our  last  may 
prove  Christ's  first;  our  first  His  last!  "  Each 
of  us  shall  give  account  of  himself  to  God  "  : 
each  must  answer  for  his  own  stewardship,  and 
the  grace  that  was  given  to  each.  "  Let  us  not 
therefore  judge  one  another  any  more."  But  let 
every  man  see  to  it  that  his  part  in  the  build- 
ing of  God's  temple  is  well  and  faithfully  done. 
Soon  the  fire  will  try  every  man's  work,  of  what 
sort  it  is. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 
THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  CHURCH. 
Ephesians  iv.    13-16. 

We  must  spend  a  few  moments  in  unravelling 
this  knotty  paragraph  and  determining  the  re- 
lation of  its  involved  clauses  to  each  other,  be- 
fore we  can  expound  it.  This  passage  is  enough 
to  prove  St.  Paul's  hand  in  the  letter.  No  writer 
of  equal  power  was  ever  so  little  of  a  literary 
craftsman.  His  epistles  read,  as  M.  Renan  says, 
like  "  a  rapid  conversation  stenographed." 
Sometimes,  as  in  several  places  in  Colossians 
ii.,  his  ideas  are  shot  out  in  disjointed  clauses, 
hardly  more  continuous  than  shorthand  notes; 
often,  as  in  this  epistle,  they  pour  in  a  full 
stream,  sentence  hurrying  after  sentence  and 
phrase  heaped  upon  phrase  with  an  exuberance 
that  bewilders  us.  In  his  spoken  address  the 
interpretation  of  tone  and  gesture,  doubtless, 
supplied  the  syntactical  adjustments  so  often 
wanting  in  Paul's  written  composition. 

The  gifts  pertaining  to  special  office  in  the 
Church  were  bestowed  to  promote  its  corporate 
efficiency  and  to  further  its  general  growth  (w. 
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11,  12).  Now  the  purpose  of  these  endowments 
sets  a  limit  to  their  use.  "  Christ  gave  apostles, 
prophets,"  and  the  rest — "  till  we  all  arrive  at  our 
perfect  manhood  and  reach  the  stature  of  His 
fulness."  Such  is  the  connection  of  verse  13 
with  the  foregoing  context.  The  aim  of  the 
Christian  ministry  is  to  make  itself  superfluous, 
to  raise  men  beyond  its  need.  Knowledge  and 
prophesyings,  apostolates  and  pastorates,  the 
missions  of  the  evangelist  and  the  schools  of  the 
teacher  will  one  day  cease;  their  work  will  be 
done,  their  end  gained,  when  all  believers  are 
brought  "  to  the  unity  of  faith,  to  the  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  Son  of  God."  The  work  of  Christ's 
servants  can  have  no  grander  aim,  no  further 
goal  lying  beyond  this.  Verse  14,  therefore,  does 
not  disclose  an  ulterior  purpose  arising  out  of 
that  affirmed  in  the  previous  sentence;  it  restates 
the  same  purpose.  To  make  men  of  us  (ver.  13) 
and  to  prevent  our  being  children  (ver.  14)  is 
the  identical  object  for  which  apostles,  prophets, 
pastors,  teachers  are  called  to  office.  The  goal 
marked  out  for  all  believers  in  the  knowledge 
and  the  moral  likeness  of  Christ  (ver.  13),  is  set 
up  that  it  may  direct  the  Church's  course  through 
dangers  shunned  and  enemies  vanquished  (ver 
14)  to  the  attainment  of  her  corporate  perfection 
(vv.  15,  16).  The  whole  thought  of  this  section 
turns  upon  the  idea  of  "  the  perfecting  of  the 
saints  "  in  verse  12.  Verse  16  looks  backward 
to  this;  verse  7  looked  forward  to  it. 

So  much  for  the  general  construction  of  the 
period.  As  to  its  particular  words  and  phrases, 
we  must  observe: — 

(1)  The  "perfect  [full-grown]  man"  of  verse 
13  is  the  individual,  not  the  generic  man,  not 
"  the  one  [collective]  new  man  "  of  chapter  ii. 
15.  The  Greek  words  for  man  in  these  two 
places  differ.  The  apostle  proposes  to  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  the  end  that  he  was  himself  pur- 
suing, viz.,  to  "  present  every  man  perfect  in 
Christ." 

(2)  "  Sleight  of  men  "  (A.  V.  and  R.  V.)  does 
not  seem  to  us  to  express  the  precise  meaning 
of  the  words  so  translated  in  verse  14.  Kubeia 
(from  kubos,  a  cube,  or  die)  occurs  only  here  in 
the  New  Testament;  in  classical  Greek  it  appears 
in  its  literal  sense  of  dice-play,  gambling.  The  in- 
terpreters have  drawn  from  this  the  idea  of 
trickery,  cheating — the  common  accompaniment  of 
gambling.  But  the  kindred  verb  {to  play  dice, 
to  gamble)  has  another  well-established  use  in 
Greek,  namely,  to  hazard:  this  supplies  for  St. 
Paul's  noun  the  signification  of  sport  or  Jiazard- 
ing,  preferred  by  Beza  among  the  older  exposi- 
tors and  by  von  Soden  amongst  the  newest.  In 
the  sport  of  men,  says  von  Soden:  "  conduct  want- 
ing in  every  kind  of  earnestness  and  clear  pur- 
pose. These  men  play  with  religion,  and  with 
the  welfare  of  Christian  souls."  This  metaphor 
accords  admirably  with  that  of  the  restless  waves 
and  uncertain  winds  just  preceding  it;  while  it 
leads  fittingly  to  the  further  qualification  "  in 
craftiness,"  which  is  almost  an  idle  synonym 
after  "  sleight." 

(3)  Another  rare  word  is  found  in  this  verse, 
not  very  precisely  rendered  as  "  wiles  " — a  trans- 
lation suiting  it  better  in  chapter  vi.  11.  Here  the 
noun  is  singular  in  number:  methodcia.  It  signifies 
methodising,  reducing  to  a  plan;  and  then,  in  a  bad 
sense,  scheming,  plotting.  "  Error "  is  thus  per- 
sonified: it  "  schemes  "  just  as  in  2  Thessalonians 
ii.  7  it  "  works."    Amid  the  reckless  speculations 


and  the  unscrupulous  perversions  of  the  gospel 
now  disturbing  the  infant  faith  of  the  Asian 
Churches,  the  apostle  saw  the  outline  of  a  great 
system  of  error  shaping  itself.  There  was  a 
method  in  this  madness.  Unto  the  scheme  of  error 
— into  the  meshes  of  its  net — those  were  being 
driven  who  yielded  to  the  prevailing  tendencies 
of  speculative  thought.  With  all  its  cross  cur- 
rents and  capricious  movements,  it  was  bearing 
steadily  in  one  direction.  Reckless  pilots  steered 
ignorant  souls  this  way  and  that  over  the  wind- 
swept seas  of  religious  doubt;  but  they  brought 
them  at  last  to  the  same  rocks  and  quicksands. 

(4)  As  the  contrast  between  manhood  and 
childhood  links  verses  13  and  14,  so  it  is  by  the 
contrast  of  error  and  craftiness  with  truth  that 
we  pass  from  verse  14  to  verse  15.  "  Speaking 
truth  "  insufficiently  renders  the  opening  word 
of  the  latter  verse.  The  "  dealing  truly  "  of  the 
Revised  margin  is  preferable.  In  Galatians  iv.  16 
the  apostle  employs  the  same  verb,  signifying  not 
truth  of  speech  alone,  but  of  deed  and  life  (comp. 
Eph.  v.  9).  The  expression  resembles  that  of  1 
John  iii.  19:  "  We  are  of  the  truth,  and  shall  as- 
sure our  hearts  before  Him,"  where  truth  and 
love  are  found  in  the  like  union. 

(5)  The  last  difficulty  of  this  kind  we  have  to 
deal  with,  lies  in  the  connection  of  the  clauses 
of  verse  16.  "Through  every  joint  of  supply" 
is  an  incongruous  adjunct  to  the  previous  clause, 
"  fitly  framed  and  knit  together,"  although  the 
rendering  "  joint  "  gives  this  connection  a  super- 
ficial aptness.  The  apostle's  word  means  juncture, 
rather  than  joint.  The  points  of  contact  between 
the  members  of  Christ's  body  form  the  channels 
of  supply  through  which  the  entire  frame  re- 
ceives nourishment.  The  clause  "  through  every 
juncture  of  the  supply  " — an  expression  some- 
what obscure  at  the  best — points  forwards,  not 
backwards.  It  describes  the  means  by  which  the 
Church  of  Christ,  compacted  in  its  general  frame- 
work by  those  larger  ligatures  which  its  ministry 
furnishes  (vv.  11,  12),  builds  up  its  inward  life, — 
through  a  communion  wherein  "  each  single 
part  "  of  the  body  shares,  and  every  tie  that  binds 
one  Christian  soul  to  another  serves  to  nourish 
the  common  life  of  grace.  We  may  paraphrase 
the  sentence  thus:  "  Drawing  its  life  from 
Christ,  the  entire  body  knit  together  in  a  well- 
compacted  frame,  makes  use  of  every  link  that 
unites  its  members  and  of  each  particular  mem- 
ber in  his  place  to  contribute  to  its  sustenance, 
thus  building  itself  up  in  love  evermore." 

These  difficult  verses  unfold  to  us  three  main 
conceptions:  The  goal  of  the  Church's  life  (ver. 
13),  the  malady  which  arrests  its  development 
(ver.  14),  and  the  means  and  conditions  of  its 
growth  (vv.  15,  16). 

I.  The  mark  at  which  the  Church  has  to  ar- 
rive is  set  forth,  in  harmony  with  the  tenor  of  the 
epistle,  in  a  twofold  way, — in  its  collective  and  its 
individual  aspects.  We  must  all.  "  unitedly  attain 
the  oneness  of  the  faith  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
Son  of  God  "  ;  and  we  must  attain,  each  of  us, 
"  a  perfect  manhood,  the  measure  of  the  .tature 
of  the  fulness  of  Christ." 

The  "  one  faith  "  of  the  Church's  foundation 
(ver.  5)  is,  at  the  same  time,  its  end  and  goal. 
The  final  unity  will  be  the  unfolding  of  the  primal 
unity;  the  implicit  will  become  explicit;  the 
germ  will  be  reproduced  in  the  developed  or- 
ganism. "  The  faith "  is  still,  in  St.  Paul,  the 
fides  qua  credimus,  not  quam  credimus;  it  is  the 
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living  faith  of  all  hearts  in  the  same  Christ  and 
gospel.  When  "  we  all  "  believe  heartily  and  un- 
derstanding]}^ in  "  the  word  of  truth,  the  gospel 
of  our  salvation,"  the  goal  will  be  in  sight.  All 
our  defects  are,  at  the  bottom,  deficiencies  of 
faith.  We  fail  to  apprehend  and  appropriate  the 
fulness  of  God  in  Christ.  Faith  is  the  essence  of 
the  heart's  life:  it  forms  the  common  conscious- 
ness of  the  body  of  Christ. 

While  faith  is  the  central  organ  of  the  Church's 
life,  the  Son  of  God  is  its  central  object.  The 
dangers  assailing  the  Church  and  the  divisions 
threatening  its  unity  touch  His  Person;  and 
whatever  touches  the  Head,  vitally  affects  the 
health  of  the  body  and  the  well-being  of  every 
member  in  it.  Many  had  believed  in  Jesus  as 
the  Christ  and  received  blessing  from  Him, 
whose  knowledge  of  Him  as  the  Son  of  God 
was  defective.  This  ignorance  exposed  their 
faith  to  perversion  by  the  plausible  errors  cir- 
culating in  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
haze  of  speculation  dimmed  His  glory  and  dis- 
torted His  image.  Dazzled  by  the  "  philosophy 
and  empty  deceit "  of  specious  talkers,  these 
half-instructed  believers  formed  erroneous  or  un- 
certain views  of  Christ.  And  a  divided  Christ 
makes  a  divided  Church.  We  may  hold  diverg- 
gent  opinions  upon  many  points  of  doctrine — 
in  regard  to  Church  order  and  the  Sacraments, 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  future  judgment, 
in  regard  to  the  mode  and  limits  of  inspiration, 
in  regard  to  the  dialect  and  expression  of  our 
spiritual  life— and  yet  retain,  notwithstanding,  a 
large  measure  of  cordial  unity  and  find  ourselves 
able  to  co-operate  with  each  other  for  many 
Christian  purposes.  But  when  our  difference 
concerns  the  Person  of  Christ,  it  is  felt  at  once 
to  be  fundamental.  There  is  a  gulf  between  those 
who  worship  and  those  who  do  not  worship  the 
Son  of  God. 

"  Whosoever  shall  confess  that  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God,  God  abideth  in  him  and  he  in  God." 
(i  John  iv.  15).  This  is  the  touchstone  of 
catholic  truth  that  the  apostles  have  laid  down; 
and  by  this  we  must  hold  fast.  The  kingship  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  is  the  rallying-point  of  Christen- 
dom. In  His  name  we  set  up  our  banners. 
There  are  a  thousand  differences  we  can  afford 
to  sink,  and  quarrels  we  may  well  forget,  if  our 
hearts  are  one  towards  Him.  Let  me  meet  a 
man  of  any  sect  or  country,  who  loves  and  wor- 
ships my  Lord  Christ  with  all  his  mind  and 
strength,  he  is  my  brother;  and  who  shall  for- 
bid us  "  with  one  mind  and  one  mouth  to  glorify 
the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  "  ? 
It  is  nothing  but  our  ignorance  of  Him,  and  of 
each  other,  that  prevents  us  doing  this  already. 
Let  us  set  ourselves  again  to  the  study  of  Christ. 
Let  us  strive  "  all  of  us  "  to  "  attain  to  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God  "  ;  it  is  the  way  to 
reunion.  As  we  approach  the  central  revelation, 
and  the  glory  of  Christ  who  is  the  image  of  God 
shines  in  its  original  brightness  upon  our  hearts, 
prejudices  will  melt  away;  the  opinions  and  in- 
terests and  sentiments  that  divide  us  will  be  lost 
in  the  transcendent  and  absorbing  vision  of  the 
one  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"  Names  and  sects  and  parties  fall  : 
Thou,  O  Christ,  art  all  in  all !  " 

The  second  and  third  unto  of  verse  13  are  par- 
allel with  the  first,  and  with  each  other.  A  truer 
faith  and  better  knowledge  of  Christ,  uniting  be- 
lievers to  each  other,  at  the  same  time  develop 


in  each  of  them  a  riper  character.  Jesus  Christ 
was  the  "  perfect  man."  In  Him  our  nature  at- 
tained, without  the  least  flaw  or  failure,  its  true 
end, — which  is  to  glorify  God.  In  His  fulness 
the  plenitude  of  God  is  embodied;  it  is  made  hu- 
man, and  attainable  to  faith.  In  Jesus  Christ 
humanity  rose  to  its  ideal  stature;  and  we  see 
what  is  the  proper  level  of  our  nature,  the  dig- 
nity and  worth  to  which  we  have'  to  rise.  We 
are  "  predestinated  to  be  conformed  to  the  image 
of  God's  Son."  All  the  many  brethren  of  Jesus 
measure  themselves  against  the  stature  of  the 
Firstborn;  and  they  will  have  to  say  to  the  end 
with  St.  Paul:  "  Not  as  though  I  had  attained, 
either  were  already  perfect.  I  follow  after;  I 
press  towards  the  mark."  A  true  heart  that  has 
seen  perfection  will  never  rest  short  of  it. 

"  Till  we  arrive — till  we  all  arrive  "  at  this, 
the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry  is  incomplete. 
Teachers  must  still  school  us,  pastors  shepherd 
us,  evangelists  mission  us.  There  is  work  enough 
and  to  spare  for  them  all — and  will  be,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, for  many  a  generation  to  come.  The 
goal  of  the  regenerate  life  is  never  absolutely 
won;  it  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  But  there  is 
to  be  a  constant  approximation  to  it,  both  in 
the  individual  believer  and  in  the  body  of  Christ's 
people.  And  a  time  is  coming  when  that  goal 
will  be  practically  attained,  so  far  as  earthly  con- 
ditions allow.  The  Church  after  long  strife  will 
be  reunited,  after  long  trial  will  be  perfected;  and 
Christ  will  "  present  her  to  Himself "  a  bride 
worthy  of  her  Lord,  "  without  spot  or  wrinkle 
or  any  such  thing."  Then  this  world  will  have 
had  its  use,  and  will  give  place  to  the  new 
heavens  and  earth. 

II.  The  goal  that  the  apostle  marked  out  did 
not  appear  to  him  to  be  in  immediate  prospect. 
The  childishness  of  so  many  Christian  believers 
stood  in  the  way  of  its  attainment.  In  this  con- 
dition they  were  exposed  to  the  seductions  of 
error,  and  ready  to  be  driven  this  way  and  that 
by  the  evil  influences  active  in  the  world  of 
thought  around  them.  So  long  as  the  Church 
contains  a  number  of  unstable  souls,  so  long  she 
will  remain  subject  to  strife  and  corruption. 
When  he  says  in  verse  14,  "  that  we  may  be  no 
longer  children  tossed  to  and  fro,"  etc.,  this  im- 
plies that  many  Christian  believers  at  that  time 
were  of  this  childish  sort,  and  were  being  so 
distracted  and  misled.  The  apostle  writes  on 
purpose  to  instruct  these  "  babes  "  and  to  raise 
them  to  a  more  manly  style  of  Christian  thought 
and  life. 

It  is  a  grievous  thing  to  a  minister  of  Christ 
to  see  those  who  for  the  time  ought  to  be 
teachers,  fit  for  the  Church's  strong  meat  and 
the  harder  tasks  of  her  service,  remaining  still 
infantile  in  their  condition,  needing  to  be  nursed 
and  humoured,  narrow  in  their  views  of  truth, 
petty  and  personal  in  their  aims,  wanting  in  all 
generous  feeling  and  exalted  thought.  Some 
men,  like  St.  Paul  himself,  advance  from  the 
beginning  to  a  settled  faith,  to  a  large  intelli- 
gence and  a  full  and  manly  consecration  to  God. 
Others  remain  "  babes  in  Christ "  to  the  end. 
Their  souls  live,  but  never  thrive.  They  suffer 
from  every  change  in  the  moral  atmosphere, 
from  every  new  wind  of  doctrine.  These  in- 
valids are  objects  full  of  interest  to  the  moral 
pathologist;  they  are  marked  not  unfrequently 
by  fine  and  delicate  qualities.  But  they  are  a 
constant  anxiety  to  the  Church.  Till  they  grow 
into  something  more  robust  they  must  remain  to 
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crowd  the  Church's  nursery,  instead  of  taking 
part  in  her  battle  like  brave  and  strenuous  men. 

The  appearance  of  false  doctrine  in  the  Asian 
Churches  made  their  undeveloped  condition  a 
matter  for  peculiar  apprehension  to  the  apostle. 
The  Colossian  heresy,  for  example,  with  which 
he  is  dealing  at  this  present  moment,  would  have 
no  attraction  for  ripe  and  settled  Christians. 
But  such  a  "  scheme  of  error  "  was  exactly  suited 
to  catch  men  with  a  certain  tincture  of  philosophy 
and  in  general  sympathy  with  current  thought, 
who  had  embraced  Christianity  under  some 
vague  sense  of  its  satisfaction  for  their  spiritual 
needs,  but  without  an  intelligent  grasp  of  its 
principles  or  a  thorough  experience  of  its 
power. 

St.  Paul  speaks  of  "  every  wind  of  the  doc- 
trine," having  in  his  mind  a  more  or  less  defi- 
nite form  of  erroneous  teaching,  a  certain  "  plan 
of  error."  Reading  this  verse  in  the  light  of  the 
companion  letter  to  Colossie  and  the  letters  ad- 
dressed to  Timothy  when  at  Ephesus  a  few  years 
later,  we  can  understand  its  significance.  We 
can  watch  the  storm  that  was  rising  in  the 
Gr?eco-Asiatic  Churches.  The  characteristics  of 
early  Gnosticism  are  well  defined  in  the  minia- 
ture picture  of  verse  14.  We  note,  in  the  first 
place,  its  protean  and  capricious  form,  half  Ju- 
daistic,  half  philosophical — ascetic  in  one  direc- 
tion, libertine  in  another:  "  tossed  by  the  waves, 
and  carried  about  with  every  wind."  In  the  next 
place,  its  intellectual  spirit, — that  of  a  loose  and 
reckless  speculation:  "  in  the  hazarding  of  men," 
— not  in  the  abiding  truth  of  God.  Morally,  it 
was  vitiated  by  "  craftiness."  And  in  its  issue 
and  result,  this  new  teaching  was  leading  "  to 
the  scheme  of  error "  which  the  apostle  four 
years  ago  had  sorrowfully  predicted,  in  bidding 
farewell  to  the  Ephesian  elders  at  Miletus  (Acts 
xx.).  This  scheme  was  no  other  than  the  gi- 
gantic Gnostic  system,  which  devastated  the 
Eastern  Churches  and  inflicted  deep  and  lasting 
wounds  upon  them. 

The  struggle  with  legalism  was  now  over  and 
past,  at  least  in  its  critical  phase.  The  apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  had  won  the  battle  with  Judaism 
and  saved  the  Church  in  its  first  great  conflict. 
But  another  strife  is  impending  (comp.  vi.  10); 
a  most  pernicious  error  has  made  its  appearance 
within  the  Church  itself.  St.  Paul  was  not  to 
see  more  than  the  commencement  of  the  new 
movement,  which  took  two  generations  to  gather 
its  full  force;  but  he  had  a  true  prophetic  insight, 
and  he  saw  that  the  strength  of  the  Church  in 
the  coming  day  of  trial  lay  in  the  depth  and 
reality  of  her  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God. 

At  every  crisis  in  human  thought  there 
emerges  some  prevailing  method  of  truth,  or  of 
error,  the  resultant  of  current  tendencies,  which 
unites  the  suffrages  of  a  large  body  of  thinkers 
and  claims  to  embody  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Such 
a  method  of  error  our  own  age  has  produced 
as  the  outcome  of  the  anti-Christian  speculation 
of  modern  times,  in  the  doctrines  current  under 
the  names  of  Positivism,  Secularism,  or  Agnosti- 
cism. While  the  Gnosticism  of  the  early  ages 
asserted  the  infinite  distance  of  God  from  the 
world  and  the  intrinsic  evil  of  matter,  modern 
Agnosticism  removes  God  still  further  from  us, 
beyond  the  reach  of  thought,  and  leaves  us  with 
material  nature  as  the  one  positive  and  acces- 
sible reality,  as  the  basis  of  life  and  law.  Faith 
and  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God  it  banishes  as 
dreams  of  our  childhood.  The  supernatural,  it 
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tells  us,  is  an  illusion;  and  we  must  resign  our- 
selves to  be  once  more  without  God  in  the  world 
and  without  hope  beyond  death. 

This  materialistic  philosophy  gathers  to  a  head 
the  unbelief  of  the  century.  It  is  the  living  an- 
tagonist of  Divine  revelation.  It  supplies  the 
appointed  trial  of  faith  for  educated  men  of  our 
generation,  and  the  test  of  the  intellectual  vig- 
our and  manhood  of  the  Church. 

III.  In  the  midst  of  the  changing  perils  and 
long  delays  of  her  history,  the  Church  is  called 
evermore  to  press  towards  the  mark  of  her  call- 
ing. The  conditions  on  which  her  progress  de- 
pends are  summed  up  in  verses  15  and  16. 

To  the  craft  of  false  teachers  St.  Paul  would 
have  his  Churches  oppose  the  weapons  only  of 
truth  and  love.  "  Holding  the  truth  in  love," 
they  will  "  grow  up  in  all  things  unto  Christ." 
Sincere  believers,  heartily  devoted  to  Christ,  will 
not  fall  into  fatal  error.  A  healthy  life  in- 
stinctively repels  disease.  They  "  have  an  anoint- 
ing from  the  Holy  One  "  which  is  their  protec- 
tion (1  John  ii.  20-29).  In  all  that  belongs  to 
godliness  and  a  noble  manhood,  such  natures 
will  expand;  temptation  and  the  assaults  of  er- 
ror stimulate  rather  than  arrest  their  growth. 
And  with  the  growth  and  ripening  in  her  fel- 
lowship of  such  men  of  God,  the  whole  Church 
grows. 

Next  to  the  moral  condition  lies  the  spiritual 
condition  of  advancement, — viz.,  the  full  recog- 
nition of  the  supremacy  and  sufficiency  of  Christ. 
Christ  assumes  here  two  opposite  relations  to  the 
members  of  His  body.  He  is  the  Head  into  (or 
unto)  which  we  grow  in  all  things;  but  at  the 
same  time,  from  whom  all  the  body  derives  its 
increase  (ver.  16).  He  is  the  perfect  ideal  for  us 
each;  He  is  the  common  source  of  life  and  prog- 
ress for  us  all.  In  our  individual  efforts  after 
holiness  and  knowledge,  in  our  personal  aspira- 
tions and  struggles,  Jesus  Christ  is  our  model, 
our  constant  aim:  we  "grow  into  Him"  (ver. 
15).  But  as  we  learn  to  live  for  others,  as  we 
merge  our  own  aims  in  the  life  of  the  Church 
and  of  humanity,  we  feel,  even  more  deeply 
than  our  personal  needs  had  made  us  to  do,  our 
dependence  upon  Him.  We  see  that  the  forces 
which  are  at  work  to  raise  mankind,  to  stay  the 
strifes  and  heal  the  wounds  of  humanity,  ema- 
nate from  the  living  Christ  (ver.  16).  He  is  the 
head  of  the  Church  and  the  heart  of  the  world. 

The  third,  practical  condition  of  Church  growth 
is  brought  out  by  the  closing  words  of  the  para- 
graph. It  is  organisation:  "all  the  body  fitly 
framed  [comp.  ii.  21]  and  knit  together."  Each 
local  ecclesia,  or  assembly  of  saints,  will  have  its 
stated  officers,  its  regulated  and  seemly  order  in 
worship  and  in  work.  And  within  this  fit  frame, 
there  must  be  the  warm  union  of  hearts,  the 
frartk  exchange  of  thought  and  feeling,  the 
brotherly  counsel  in  all  things  touching  the  king- 
dom of  God,  by  which  Christian  men  in  each 
place  of  their  assembling  are  "  knit  together." 
From  these  local  and  congregational  centres, 
the  Christian  fellowship  spreads  out  its  arms  to 
embrace  all  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

A  building  or  a  machine  is  fitted  together  by 
the  adjustment  of  its  parts.  A  body  needs,  be- 
sides this  mechanical  construction,  a  pervasive 
life,  a  sympathetic  force  knitting  it  together: 
"  knit  together  in  love,"  the  apostle  says  in  Co- 
lossians  ii.  2;  and  so  it  is  "in  love"  that  this 
"  body  builds  up  itself."  The  tense  of  the  parti- 
ciples in  the  first  part  of  verse  16  is  present  (con- 
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tinuous);  we  see  a  body  in  process  of  incorpora- 
tion, whose  several  organs,  imperfectly  devel- 
oped and  imperfectly  co-operant,  are  increasingly 
drawn  to  each  other  and  bound  more  firmly  in 
one  as  each  becomes  more  complete  in  itself. 
The  perfect  Christian  and  the  perfect  Church  are 
taking  shape  at  once.  Each  of  them  requires  the 
other  for  its  due  realisation. 

The  rest  of  the  sentence,  following  the  comma 
that  we  place  at  "  knit  together,"  has  its  par- 
allel in  Colossians  ii.  19:  "  All  the  body,  through 
its  junctures  and  bands  being  supplied  and  knit 
together,  increaseth  with  the  increase  of  God." 
According  to  St.  Paul's  physiology,  the  "  bands  " 
knit  the  body  together,  but  the  "  junctures  "  are 
its  means  of  supply.  Each  point  of  contact  is  a 
means  of  nourishment  to  the  frame.  In  touch 
with  each  other,  Christians  communicate  the  life 
flowing  from  the  common  Head.  The  apostle 
would  make  Christian  intercourse  a  universal  means 
of  grace.  No  two  Christian  men  should  meet 
anywhere,  upon  any  business,  without  them- 
selves and  the  whole  Church  being  the  better 
for  it. 

"  Wherever  two  or  three  are  met  together  in 
my  name,"  said  Jesus,  "  there  am  I  in  the  midst." 
In  the  multitude  of  these  obscure  and  humble 
meetings  of  brethren  who  love  each  other  for 
Christ's  sake,  is  the  grace  supplied,  the  love  dif- 
fused abroad,  by  which  the  Church  lives  and 
thrives.  The  vitality  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  large  and 
visible  features  of  its  construction — upon  Synods 
and  Conferences,  upon  Bishops  and  Presbyteries 
and  the  like,  influential  and  venerable  as  these 
authorities  may  be;  but  upon  the  spiritual  inter- 
course that  goes  on  amongst  the  body  of  its  peo- 
ple. "  Each  several  part "  of  Christ's  great 
body,  "  according  to  the  measure "  of  its  ca- 
pacity, is  required  to  receive  and  to  transmit 
the  common  grace. 

However  defective  in  other  points  of  organi- 
sation, the  society  in  which  this  takes  place  ful- 
fils the  office  of  an  ecclesiastical  body.  It  will 
grow  into  the  fulness  of  Christ;  it  "  builds  up 
itself  in  love."  The  primary  condition  of  Church 
health  and  progress  is  that  there  shall  be  an  un- 
obstructed flow  of  the  life  of  grace  from  point 
to  point  through  the  tissues  and  substance  of 
the  entire  frame. 


ON  CHRISTIAN  MORALS. 
Ephesians  iv.  17-v.  21. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  WALK  OF   THE  GENTILES. 

Ephesians  iv.  17-19. 

Christ  has  called  into  existence  and  formed 
around  Him  already  a  new  world.  Those  who 
are  members  of  His  body  are  brought  into 
another  order  of  being  from  that  to  which  they 
had  formerly  belonged.  They  have  therefore  to 
walk  in  quite  another  way — "  no  longer  as  the 
Gentiles."  St.  Paul  does  not  say  "  as  the  other 
Gentiles  "  (A.  V.) ;  for  his  readers,  though  Gen- 
tiles by  birth  (ii.  11),  are  now  of  the  household 


of  faith  and  the  city  of  God.  They  hold  the 
franchise  of  the  "  commonwealth  of  Israel."  As 
at  a  later  time  the  apostle  John  in  his  Gospel, 
though  a  born  Jew,  yet  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  new  Israel  writes  of  "  the  Jews  "  as  a  dis- 
tant and  alien  people,  so  St.  Paul  distinguishes 
his  readers  from  "  the  Gentiles  "  who  were  their 
natural  kindred. 

When  he  "  testifies,"  with  a  pointed  empha- 
sis, "  that  you  no  longer  walk  as  do  indeed  the 
Gentiles,"  and  when  in  verse  20  he  exclaims, 
"  But  you  did  not  thus  learn  the  Christ,"  it  ap- 
pears that  there  were  those  bearing  Christ's  name 
and  professing  to  have  learnt  of  Him  who  did 
thus  walk.  This,  indeed,  he  expressly  asserts  in 
writing  to  the  Philippians  (chapter  iii.  18,  19) : 
"Many  walk,  of  whom  I  told  you  oftentimes, 
and  now  tell  you  even  weeping, — the  enemies  of 
the  cross  of  Christ;  whose  god  is  their  belly, 
and  their  glory  in  their  shame,  who  mind  earthly 
things."  We  cannot  but  associate  this  warning 
with  the  apprehension  expressed  in  verse  14 
above.  The  reckless  and  unscrupulous  teachers 
against  whose  seductions  the  apostle  guards  the 
infant  Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  tampered  with 
the  morals  as  well  as  with  the  faith  of  their 
disciples,  and  were  drawing  them  back  insidi- 
ously to  their  former  habits  of  life. 

The  connection  between  the  foregoing  part 
of  this  chapter  and  that  on  which  we  now 
enter,  lies  in  the  relation  of  the  new  life  of  the 
Christian  believer  to  the  new  community  which 
he  has  entered.  The  old  world  of  Gentile  soci- 
ety had  formed  the  "  old  man  "  as  he  then  ex- 
isted, the  product  of  centuries  of  debasing  idol- 
atry. But  in  Christ  that  world  is  abolished,  and 
a  "  new  man  "  is  born.  The  world  in  which  the 
Asian  Christians  once  lived  as  "  Gentiles  in  the 
flesh,"  is  dead  to  them.  They  are  partakers  of 
the  regenerate  humanity  constituted  in  Jesus 
Christ.  From  this  idea  the  apostle  deduces  the 
ethical  doctrine  of  the  following  paragraphs. 
His  ideal  "  new  man  "  is  no  mere  ego,  devoted  to 
his  personal  perfection:  he  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  redeemed  society  of  men;  his  virtues  are 
those  of  a  member  of  the  Christian  order  and 
commonwealth. 

The  representation  given  of  Gentile  life  in  the 
three  verses  before  us  is  highly  condensed  and 
pungent.  It  is  from  the  same  hand  as  the  lurid 
picture  of  Romans  i.  18-32.  While  this  delinea- 
tion is  comparatively  brief  and  cursory,  it  car- 
ries the  analysis  in  some  respects  deeper  than 
does  that  memorable  passage.  We  may  distin- 
guish the  main  features  of  the  description,  as 
they  bring  into  view  in  turn  the  mental,  spiritual, 
and  moral  characteristics  of  the  existing  Pagan- 
ism. Man's  intellect  was  confounded;  religion 
was  dead;  profligacy  was  flagrant  and  shame- 
less. 

I.  "  The  Gentiles  walk,"  the  apostle  says,  "  in 
vanity  of  tlieir  mind  " — with  reason  frustrate  and 
impotent;  "being  darkened  in  their  understand- 
ing " — with  no  clear  or  settled  principles,  no 
sound  theory  of  life.  Similarly  he  wrote  in  Ro- 
mans i.  21 :  "  They  were  frustrated  in  their  rea- 
sonings, and  their  senseless  heart  was  darkened." 
But  here  he  seems  to  trace  the  futility  further 
back,  beneath  the  "  reasonings "  to  the  "  rea- 
son "  (nous)  itself.  The  Gentile  mind  was  de- 
ranged at  its  foundation.  Reason  seemed  to  have 
suffered  a  paralysis.  Man  has  forfeited  his  claim 
to  be  a  rational  creature,  when  he  worships  ob- 
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jects    so    degraded   as    the    heathen   gods,    when 
he  practises  vices  so  detestable  and  ruinous. 

The  men  of  intellect,  who  held  themselves  aloof 
from  popular  beliefs,  for  the  most  part  confessed 
that  their  philosophies  were  speculative  and  fu- 
tile, that  certainty  in  the  greatest  and  most  se- 
rious matters  was  unattainable.  Pilate's  ques- 
tion, "What  is  truth?" — no  jesting  question 
surely — passed  from  lip  to  lip  and  from  one 
school  of  thought  to  another,  without  an  answer. 
Five  centuries  before  this  time  the  human  intel- 
lect had  a  marvellous  awakening.  The  art  and 
philosophy  of  Greece  sprang  into  their  glorious 
life,  like  Athene  born  from  the  head  of  Zeus, 
full-grown,  and  in  shining  armour.  With  such 
leaders  as  Pericles  and  Phidias,  as  Sophocles 
and  Plato,  it  seemed  as  though  nothing  was  im- 
possible to  the  mind  of  man.  At  last  the  genius 
of  our  race  had  blossomed;  rich  and  golden  fruit 
would  surely  follow,  to  be  gathered  from  the 
tree  of  life.  But  the  blossoms  fell,  and  the  fruit 
proved  as  rottenness.  Grecian  art  had  sunk  into 
a  meretricious  skill;  poetry  was  little  more  than 
a  trick  of  words;  pilosophy  a  wrangling  of  the 
schools.  Rome  towered  in  the  majesty  of  her 
arms  and  laws  above  the  faded  glory  of  Greece. 
She  promised  a  more  practical  and  sober  ideal, 
a  rule  of  world-wide  justice  and  peace  and  ma- 
terial plenty.  But  this  dream  vanished,  like  the 
other.  The  age  of  the  Caesars  was  an  age  of 
disillusion.  Scepticism  and  cynicism,  disbelief 
in  goodness,  despair  of  the  future  possessed 
men's  minds.  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  old  and 
new  Academics,  Peripatetics  and  Pythagoreans 
disputed  the  palm  of  wisdom  in  mere  strife  of 
words.  Few  of  them  possessed  any  earnest 
faith  in  their  own  systems.  The  one  craving  of 
Athens  and  the  learned  was  "  to  hear  some  new 
thing,"  for  of  the  old  things  all  thinking  men 
were  weary.  Only  rhetoric  and  scepticism  flour- 
ished. Reason  had  built  up  her  noblest  con- 
structions as  if  in  sport,  to  pull  them  down  again. 
"  On  the  whole,  this  last  period  of  Greek  phi- 
losophy, extending  into  the  Christian  era,  bore 
the  marks  of  intellectual  exhaustion  and  impov- 
erishment, and  of  despair  in  the  solution  of  its 
high  problem  "  (Dollinger).  The  world  itself 
admitted  the  apostle's  reproach  that  "  by  wisdom 
it  knew  not  God."  It  knew  nothing,  therefore, 
to  sure  purpose;  nothing  that  availed  to  satisfy 
or  save  it. 

Our  own  age,  it  may  be  said,  possesses  a  phil- 
osophic method  unknown  to  the  ancient  world. 
The  old  metaphysical  systems  failed;  but  we  have 
relaid  the  foundations  of  life  and  thought  upon 
the  solid  ground  of  nature.  Modern  culture 
rests  upon  a  basis  of  positive  and  demonstrated 
knowledge,  whose  value  is  independent  of  re- 
ligious belief.  Scientific  discovery  has  put  us  in 
command  of  material  forces  that  secure  the  race 
against  any  such  relapse  as  that  which  took  place 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  Graeco-Roman  civilisa- 
tion. Pessimism  answers  these  pretensions  made 
for  physical  science  by  her  idolaters.  Pessimism 
is  the  nemesis  of  irreligious  thought.  It  creeps 
like  a  slow  palsy  over  the  highest  and  ablest 
minds  that  reject  the  Christian  hope.  What 
avails  it  to  yoke  steam  to  our  chariot,  if  black 
care  still  sits  behind  the  rider?  to  wing  our 
thoughts  with  the  lightning,  if  those  thoughts 
are  no  happier  or  worthier  than  before? 

"  Civilisation  contains  within  itself  the  ele- 
ments of  a  fresh  servitude.  Man  conquers  the 
powers    of  nature,    and    becomes    in    turn    their 


slave  "  (F.  W.  Robertson).  Poverty  grows 
gaunt  and  desperate  by  the  side  of  lavish  wealth. 
A  new  barbarism  is  bred  in  what  science  grimly 
calls  the  proletariate,  a  barbarism  more  vicious 
and  dangerous  than  the  old,  that  is  generated  by 
the  inhuman  conditions  of  life  under  the  existing 
regime  of  industrial  science. 

Education  gives  man  quickness  of  wit  and  new 
capacity  for  evil  or  good;  culture  makes  him 
more  sensitive;  refinement  more  delicate  in  his 
virtues  or  his  vices.  But  there  is  no  tendency  in 
these  forces  as  we  see  them  now  in  operation, 
any  more  than  in  the  classical  discipline,  to  make 
nobler  or  better  men.  Secular  knowledge  sup- 
plies nothing  to  bind  society  together,  no  force 
to  tame  the  selfish  passions,  to  guard  the  moral 
interests  of  mankind.  Science  has  given  an  im- 
mense impetus  to  the  forces  acting  on  civilised 
men;  it  cannot  change  or  elevate  their  character. 
It  puts  new  and  potent  instruments  into  our 
hands;  but  whether  those  instruments  shall  be 
tools  to  build  the  city  of  God  or  weapons  for  its 
destruction,  is  determined  by  the  spirit  of  the 
wielders.  In  the  midst  of  this  splendid  machin- 
ery, master  of  the  planet's  wealth  and  lord  of 
nature's  forces,  the  civilised  man  at  the  end  of 
this  boastful  century  stands  with  a  dull  and 
empty  heart — without  God.  Poor  creature,  he 
wants  to  know  whether  "  life  is  worth  living  "  ! 
He  has  gained  the  world-,  but  lost  his  soul. 

In  vanity  of  mind  and  darkness  of  reasoning 
men  stumble  onwards  to  the  end  of  life,  to  the 
end  of  time.  The  world's  wisdom  and  the  les- 
sons of  its  history  give  no  hope  of  any  real  ad- 
vance from  darkness  to  light  until,  as  Plato  said, 
"  We  are  able  more  safely  and  securely  to  make 
our  journey,  borne  on  some  firmer  vehicle,  on 
some  Divine  word."  *  Such  a  vehicle  those  who 
believe  in  Christ  have  found  in  His  teaching. 
The  moral  progress  of  the  Christian  ages  is  due 
to  its  guidance.  And  that  moral  progress  has 
created  the  conditions  and  given  the  stimulus  to 
which  our  material  and  scientific  progress  is  due. 
Spiritual  life  gives  permanence  and  value  to  all 
man's  acquisitions.  Both  of  this  world  and  of 
that  to  come  "  godliness  holds  the  promise." 
We  are  only  beginning  to  learn  how  much  was 
meant  when  Jesus  Christ  announced  Himself  as 
"  the  light  of  the  world."  He  brought  into  the 
world  a  light  which  was  to  shine  through  all  the 
realms  of  human  life. 

II.  The  delusion  of  mind  in  which  the  nations 
walked  resulted  in  a  settled  state  of  estrangement 
from  God.  They  were  "  alienated  from  the  life 
of  God." 

"  Alienated  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel." 
St.  Paul  said  in  chapter  ii.  12,  using  as  he  does 
here,  the  Greek  perfect  participle,  which  denotes 
an  abiding  fact.  These  two  alienations  generally 
coincide.  Outside  the  religious  community,  we 
are  outside  the  religious  life.  This  expression 
gathers  to  a  point  what  was  said  in  verses  11,  12 
of  chapter  ii.,  and  further  back  in  verses  1-3;  it 
discloses  the  spring  of  the  soul's  malady  and  de- 
cay in  its  separation  from  the  living  God.  When 
shall  we  learn  that  in  God  only  is  our  life?  We 
may  exist  without  God,  as  a  tree  cast  out  in  the 
desert,  or  a  body  wasting  in  the  grave;  but  that 
is  not  life. 

Everywhere  the  apostle  moved  amongst  men 
who  seemed  to  him  dead — joyless,  empty-hearted, 
weary  of  an  idle  learning  or  lost  in   sullen   ig- 
norance, caring  only  to  eat  and  drink  till  they 
*  "  Phaedo,"  §  xxxv. 
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should  die  like  the  beasts.  Their  so-called  gods 
were  phantasms  of  the  Divine,  in  which  the 
wiser  of  them  scarcely  even  pretended  to  be- 
lieve. The  ancient  natural  pieties — not  wholly 
untouched  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  despite  their 
idolatry — that  peopled  with  fair  fancy  the  Grecian 
shores  and  skies,  and  taught  the  sturdy  Roman 
his  manfulness  and  hallowed  his  love  of  home 
and  city,  were  all  but  extinguished.  Death  was 
at  the  heart  of  Pagan  religion;  corruption  in  its 
breath.  Few  indeed  were  those  who  believed  in 
the  existence  of  a  wise  and  righteous  Power  be- 
hind the  veil  of  sense.  The  Roman  augurs 
laughed  at  their  own  auspices;  the  priests  made 
a  traffic  of  their  temple  ceremonies.  Sorcery  of 
all  kinds  was  rife,  as  rife  as  scepticism.  The  most 
fashionable  rites  of  the  day  were  the  gloomy  and 
revolting  mysteries  imported  from  Egypt  and 
Syria.  A  hundred  years  before,  the  Roman  poet 
Lucretius  expressed,  with  his  burning  indigna- 
tion, the  indisposition  of  earnest  and  high- 
minded  men  towards  the  creeds  of  the  later 
classic  times: — 

"  Humana  ante  oculos  foede  cum  vita  jaceret, 
In  terrisoppressa  gravi  sub  religione, 
Quae  caput  e  cceli  regionibus  ostendebat 
Horribili  super  aspectu  mortalibus  instans, 
Primum  Graius  homo  mortalis  tollere  contra 
Est  oculos  ausus  primusque  obsistere  contra." 
— "  De  Rerum  Natura,"    Hk.  I.,  62-67. 

How  alienated  from  the  life  of  God  were  those 
who  conceived  such  sentiments,  and  those  whose 
creed  excited  this  repugnance.  And  when 
amongst  ourselves,  as  it  occurs  in  some  unhappy 
instances,  a  similar  bitterness  is  cherished,  it  is 
matter  of  double  sorrow, — of  grief  at  once  for 
the  alienation  prompting  thoughts  so  dark'  and 
unjust  towards  our  God  and  Father,  and  for  the 
misshapen  guise  in  which  our  holy  religion  has 
been  presented  to  make  this  aversion  possible. 

The  phrase  "  alienated  from  the  life  of  God  " 
denotes  an  objective  position  rather  than  a  sub- 
jective disposition,  the  state  and  place  of  the  man 
who  is  far  from  God  and  his  true  life.  God 
exiles  sinners  from  His  presence.  By  a  neces- 
sary law,  their  sins  acts  as  a  sentence  of  depriva- 
tion. Under  its  ban  they  go  forth,  like  Cain, 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  They  can  no 
longer  partake  of  the  light  of  life  which  streams 
forth  evermore  from  God  and  fills  the  souls  that 
abide  in  His  love. 

And  this  banishment  was  due  to  the  cause 
already  described, — to  the  radical  perversion  of 
the  Gentile  mind,  which  is  re-affirmed  in  the 
double  prepositional  clause  of  verse  18:  "  because 
of  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them,  because  of  the 
hardening  of  their  heart."  The  repeated  prepo- 
sition (because  of)  attaches  the  two  parallel 
clauses  to  the  same  predicate.  Together  they 
serve  to  explain  this  sad  estrangement  from  the 
Divine  life;  the  second  because  supplements  the 
first.  It  is  the  ingrained  "  ignorance  "  of  men 
that  excludes  them  from  the  life  of  God;  and 
this  ignorance  is  no  misfortune  or  unavoidable 
fate,  it  is  due  to  a  positive  "  hardening  of  the 
heart." 

Ignorance  is  not  the  mother  of  devotion,  but 
of  indevotion.  If  men  knew  God  they  would 
certainly  love  and  serve  Him.  St.  Paul  agreed 
with  Socrates  and  Plato  in  holding  that  virtue 
is  knowledge.  The  debasement  of  the  heathen 
world,  he  declares  again  and  again,  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  "  knew  not  God."  The  Corinthian 
Church  was  corrupted  and  its  Christian  life  im- 


perilled by  the  presence  in  it  of  some  who  "  had 
not  the  knowledge  of  God"  (1  Cor.  xv.  33,  34). 
At  Athens,  the  centre  of  heathen  wisdom,  he 
spoke  of  the  Pagan  ages  as  "  the  times  of  ig- 
norance "  (Acts  xvii.  30) ;  and  found  in  this  want 
of  knowledge  a  measure  of  excuse.  But  the  ig- 
norance he  censures  is  not  of  the  understanding 
alone;  nor  is  it  curable  by  philosophy  and 
science.  It  has  an  intrinsic  ground, — "  existing 
in  them." 

Since  the  world's  creation,  the  apostle  says, 
God's  unseen  presence  has  been  clearly  visible 
(Rom.  i.  20).  Yet  multitudes  of  men  have 
always  held  false  and  corrupting  views  of  the 
Divine  nature.  At  this  present  time,  in  the  full 
light  of  Christianity,  men  of  high  intellect  and 
wide  knowledge  of  nature  are  found  proclaiming 
in  the  most  positive  terms  that  God,  if  He  ex- 
ists, is  unknowable.  This  ignorance  it  is  not  for  us 
to  censure;  every  man  must  give  account  of  him- 
self to  God.  There  may  be  in  individual  cases, 
amongst  the  enlightened  deniers  of  God  in  our 
own  days,  causes  of  misunderstanding  beyond  the 
will,  obstructing  and  darkening  circumstances, 
on  the  ground  of  which  in  His  merciful  and  wise 
judgment  God  may  "  overlook  "  that  ignorance, 
even  as  He  did  the  ignorance  of  earlier  ages. 
But  it  is  manifest  that  while  this  veil  remains, 
those  on  whose  heart  it  lies  cannot  partake  in  the 
life  of  God.  Living  in  unbelief,  they  walk  in 
darkness  to  the  end,  knowing  not  whither  they 
go. 

The  Gentile  ignorance  of  God  was  attended, 
as  St.  Paul  saw  it,  with  an  induration  of  heart, 
of  which  it  was  at  once  the  cause  and  effect. 
There  is  a  wilful  stupidity,  a  studied  miscon- 
struction of  God's  will,  which  has  played  a  large 
part  in  the  history  of  unbelief.  The  Israelitish 
people  presented  at  this  time  a  terrible  example 
of  such  guilty  callousness  (Rom.  xi.  7-10,  25). 
They  professed  a  mighty  zeal  for  God;  but  it 
was  a  passion  for  the  deity  of  their  partial  and 
corrupt  imagination,  which  turned  to  hatred  of 
the  true  God  and  Father  of  men  when  He  ap- 
peared in  the  person  of  His  Son.  Behind  their 
pride  of  knowledge  lay  the  ignorance  of  a  hard 
and  impenitent  heart. 

In  the  case  of  the  heathen,  hardness  of  heart 
and  religious  ignorance  plainly  went  together. 
The  knowledge  of  God  was  not  altogether  want- 
ing amongst  them;  He  "left  Himself  not  with- 
out witness,"  as  the  apostle  told  them  (Acts 
xiv.  17).  Where  there  is,  amid  whatever  dark- 
ness, a  mind  seeking  after  truth  and  right,  some 
ray  of  light  is  given,  some  gleam  of  a  better  hope 
by  which  the  soul  may  draw  nigh  to  God, — 
coming  whence  or  how  perhaps  none  can  tell. 
The  gospel  of  Christ  finds  in  every  new  land 
souls  waiting  for  God's  salvation.  Such  a  prep- 
aration for  the  Lord,  in  hearts  touched  and  soft- 
ened by  the  preventings  of  grace,  its  first  messen- 
gers discovered  everywhere, — a  remnant  in  Israel 
and  a  great  multitude  amongst  the  heathen. 

But  the  Jewish  nation  as  a  whole,  and  the  mass 
of  the  pagans,  remained  at  present  obstinately 
disbelieving.  They  had  no  perception  of  the  life 
of  God,  and  felt  no  need  of  it;  and  when  offered, 
they  thrust  it  from  them.  Theirs  was  another 
god,  "  the  god  of  this  world,"  who  "  blinds  the 
minds  of  the  unbelieving  "  (2  Cor.  iv.  3,  4).  And 
their  "  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  "  were 
not  to  be  pitied  more  than  blamed.  They  might 
have  known  better;  they  were  "  holding  down  the 
truth  in  unrighteousness,"  putting  out  the  light 
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that  was  in  them  and  contradicting  their  better 
instincts.  The  wickedness  of  that  generation 
was  the  outcome  of  a  hardening  of  heart  and 
blinding  of  conscience  that  had  been  going  on 
for  generations  past. 

III.  By  two  conspicuous  features  the  decaying 
Paganism  of  the  Christian  era  was  distinguished, 
— its  unbelief  and  its  licentiousness.  In  his  letter 
to  the  Romans  St.  Paul  declares  that  the  second 
of  these  deplorable  characteristics  was  the  con- 
sequence of  the  former,  and  a  punishment  for 
it  inflicted  by  God.  Here  he  points  to  it  as  a 
manifestation  of  the  hardening  of  heart  which 
caused  their  ignorance  of  God:  "  Having  lost 
all  feeling,  they  gave  themselves  up  to  lascivi- 
ousness,  so  as  to  commit  every  kind  of  un- 
cleanness  in  greediness." 

Upon  that  brilliant  classic  civilisation  there  lies 
a  shocking  stain  of  impurity.  St.  Paul  stamps 
upon  it  the  burning  word  Aselgeia  {lascivious- 
ness),  like  a  brand  on  the  harlot's  brow.  The 
habits  of  daily  life,  the  literature  and  art  of  the 
Greek  world,  the  atmosphere  of  society  in  the 
great  cities  was  laden  with  corruption.  Sexual 
vice  was  no  'longer  counted  vice.  It  was  pro- 
vided for  by  public  law;  it  was  incorporated  into 
the  worship  of  the  gods.  It  was  cultivated  in 
every  luxurious  and  monstrous  excess.  It  was 
eating  out  the  manhood  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
races.  From  the  imperial  Caesar  down  to  the 
horde  of  slaves,  it  seemed  as  though  every  class 
of  society  had  abandoned  itself  to  the  horrid 
practices  of  lust. 

The  "  greediness  "  with  which  debauchery  was 
then  pursued  is  at  the  bottom  self-idolatry, 
self-deification;  it  is  the  absorption  of  the  God- 
given  passion  and  will  of  man's  nature  in  the 
gratification  of  his  appetites.  Here  lies  the  reser- 
voir and  spring  of  sin,  the  burning  deep  within 
the  soul  of  him  who  knows  no  God  but  his  own 
will,  no  law  above  his  own  desire.  He  plunges 
into  sensual  indulgence-,  or  he  grasps  covetously 
at  wealth  or  office;  he  wrecks  the  purity,  or 
tramples  on  the  rights  of  others;  he  robs  the 
weak,  he  corrupts  the  innocent,  he  deceives  and 
mocks  the  simple — to  feed  the  gluttonous  idol 
of  self  that  sits  upon  God's  seat  within  him. 
The  military  hero  wading  to  a  throne  through 
seas  of  blood,  the  politician  who  wins  power  and 
office  by  the  sleights  of  a  supple  tongue,  the 
dealer  on  the  exchange  who  supplants  every  com- 
petitor by  his  shrewd  foresight  and  unscrupulous 
daring,  and  absorbs  the  fruit  of  the  labour  of 
thousands  of  his  fellow-men,  the  sensualist  de- 
vising some  new  and  more  voluptuous  refinement 
of  vice — these  are  all  the  miserable  slaves  of  their 
own  lust,  driven  on  by  the  insatiate  craving  of 
the  false  god  that  they  carry  within  their  breast. 

For  the  light-hearted  Greeks,  lovers  of  beauty 
and  of  laughter,  self  was  deified  as  Aphrodite, 
goddess  of  fleshly  desire,  who  was  turned  by  their 
worship  into  Aselgeia, — she  of  whom  of  old  it 
was  said,  "  Her  house  is  the  way  to  Sheol." 
Not  such  as  the  chaste  wife  and  house-keeping 
mother  of  Hebrew  praise,  but  Lais  with  her 
venal  charms  was  the  subject  of  Greek  song  and 
art.  Pure  ideals  of  womanhood  the  classic  na- 
tions had  once  known — or  never  would  those  na- 
tions have  become  great  and  famous — a  Greek 
Alcestis  and  Antigone,  Roman  Cornelias  and 
Lucretias,  noble  maids  and  matrons.  But  these, 
in  the  dissolution  of  manners,  had  given  place  to 
other  models.  The  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
Greek   citizens   were   shut   up   to   contempt   and 


ignorance,  while  the  priestesses  of  vice — hetcerce 
they  were  called,  or  companions  of  men — queened 
it  in  their  voluptuous  beauty,  until  their  bloom 
faded  and  poison  or  madness  ended  their  fatal 
days. 

Amongst  the  Jews  whom  our  Lord  addressed, 
the  choice  lay  between  "  God  and  Mammon  "  ; 
in  Corinth  and  Ephesus,  it  was  "  Christ  or  Be- 
lial." These  ancient  gods  of  the  world — "  mud- 
gods,"  as  Thomas  Carlyle  called  them — are  set 
up  in  the  high  places  of  our  populous  cities. 
To  the  slavery  of  business  and  the  pride  of 
wealth  men  sacrifice  health  and  leisure,  improve- 
ment of  mind,  religion,  charity,  love  of  country, 
family  affection.  How  many  of  the  evils  of 
English  society  come  from  this  root  of  all  evil! 

Hard  by  the  temple  of  Mammon  stands  that 
of  Belial.  Their  votaries  mingle  in  the  crowded 
amusements  of  the  day  and  rub  shoulders  with 
each  other.  Aselgeia  flaunts  herself,  wise  ob- 
servers tell  us,  with  increasing  boldness  in  the 
European  capitals.  Theatre  and  picture-gallery 
and  novel  pander  to  the  desire  of  the  eye  and  the 
lust  of  the  flesh.  The  daily  newspapers  retail 
cases  of  divorce  and  hideous  criminal  trials  with 
greater  exactness  than  the  debates  of  Parlia- 
ment; and  the  appetite  for  this  garbage  grows 
by  what  it  feeds  upon.  It  is  plain  to  see  where- 
unto  the  decay  of  public  decency  and  the  revival 
of  the  animalism  of  pagan  art  and  manners  will 
grow,  if  it  be  not  checked  by  a  deepened  Chris- 
tian faith  and  feeling. 

Past  feeling,  says  the  apostle  of  the  brazen  im- 
pudicity  of  his  time.  The  loss  of  the  religious 
sense  blunted  all  moral  sensibility.  The  Greeks, 
by  an  early  instinct  of  their  language,  had  one 
word  for  modesty  and  reverence,  for  self-respect 
and  awe  before  the  Divine.  There  is  nothing 
more  terrible  than  the  loss  of  shame.  When  im- 
modesty is  no  longer  felt  as  an  affront,  when 
there  fails  to  rise  in  the  blood  and  burn  upon  the 
cheek  the  hot  resentment  of  a  wholesome  na- 
ture against  things  that  are  foul,  when  we  grow 
tolerant  and  familiar  with  their  presence,  we  are 
far  down  the  slopes  of  hell.  It  needs  only  the 
kindling  of  passion,  or  the  removal  of  the  checks 
of  circumstance,  to  complete  the  descent.  The 
pain  that  the  sight  of  evil  gives  is  a  divine  shield 
against  it.  Wearing  this  shield  the  sinless  Christ 
fought  our  battle,  and  bore  the  anguish  of  our 
sin. 
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But  as  for  you! — The  apostle  points  us  from 
heathendom  to  Christendom.  From  the  men  of 
blinded  understanding  and  impure  life  he  turns 
to  the  cleansed  and  instructed.  "  Not  thus  did 
you  learn  the  Christ  " — not  to  remain  in  the  dark- 
ness and  filth  of  your  Gentile  state. 

The  phrase  is  highly  condensed.  The  apostle, 
in  this  letter  so  exuberant  in  expression,  yet  on 
occasion  is  as  concise  as  in  Galatians.  One  is 
tempted,  as  Beza  suggested  and  Hofmann  in- 
sists, to  put  a  stop  at  this  point  and  to  read: 
"  But  with  you  it  is  not  so:  you  learned  the 
Christ!  "  In  spite  of  its  abruptness,  this  con- 
struction would  be  necessary,  if  it  were  only 
"  the  Gentiles  "  of  verse  17  with  whose  "walk  " 
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St.  Paul  means  to  contrast  that  of  his  readers. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  he  has  before  his  eye  a 
third  class  of  men,  unprincipled  Christian 
teachers  (verse  14),  men  who  had  in  some  sense 
learnt  of  Christ  and  yet  walked  in  Gentile  ways 
and  were  leading  others  back  to  them.  Verse 
20,  after  all,  forms  a  coherent  clause.  It  points 
an  antithesis  of  solemn  import.  There  are  genu- 
ine, and  there  are  supposed  conversions;  there 
are  true  and  false  ways  of  learning  Christ. 

Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  Christ,  but  the  Christ 
whom  St.  Paul  presumes  his  readers  to  have 
duly  learnt.  The  words  imply  a  comprehending 
faith,  that  knows  who  and  what  Christ  is  and 
what  believing  in  Him  means,  that  has  mas- 
tered His  great  lessons.  To  such  a  faith,  which 
views  Christ  in  the  scope  and  breadth  of  His 
redemption,  this  epistle  throughout  appeals;  for 
its  impartation  and  increase  St.  Paul  prayed  the 
wonderful  prayer  of  the  third  chapter.  When  he 
writes  not  simply,  '  You  have  believed  in 
Christ," but  "You  have  learned  the  Christ,"  he  puts 
their  faith  upon  a  high  level;  it  is  the  faith  of  ap- 
proved disciples  in  Christ's  school.  For  such 
men  the  "  philosophy  and  vain  deceit  "  of  Co- 
lossae  and  the  plausibilities  of  the  new  "  scheme 
of  error  "  will  have  no  charm.  They  have  found 
the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  that  are 
hidden  in  Christ. 

The  apostle's  confidence  in  the  Christian 
knowledge  of  his  readers  is,  however,  qualified 
in  verse  21  in  a  somewhat  remarkable  way:  "  If 
verily  it  is  He  whom  you  heard,  and  in  Him  that 
you  were  taught,  as  truth  is  in  Jesus."  We  noted 
at  the  outset  the  bearing  of  this  sentence  on  the 
destination  of  the  letter.  It  would  never  occur 
to  St.  Paul  to  question  whether  the  Ephesian 
Christians  were  taught  Christ's  true  doctrine.  If 
there  were  any  believers  in  the  world  who,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  had  heard  the  truth  as  in  Jesus 
in  its  certainty  and  fulness,  it  was  those  amongst 
whom  the  apostle  had  "  taught  publicly  and  from 
house  to  house,"  "  not  shunning  to  declare  all 
the  counsel  of  God  "  and  "  for  three  years  night 
and  day  unceasingly  with  tears  admonishing  each 
single  one"  (Acts  xx.  18-35).  To  suppose  these 
words  written  in  irony,  or  in  a  modest  affectation, 
is  to  credit  St.  Paul  with  something  like  an  in: 
eptitude.  Doubt  was  really  possible  as  to  whether 
all  his  readers  had  heard  of  Christ  aright,  and 
understood  the  obligations  of  their  faith.  Sup- 
posing, as  we  have  done,  that  the  epistle  was 
designed  for  the  Christians  of  the  province  of 
Asia  generally,  this  qualification  is  natural  and 
intelligible. 

There  are  several  considerations  which  help  to 
account  for  it.  When  St.  Paul  first  arrived  at 
Ephesus,  eight  years  before  this  time,  he  "  found 
certain  disciples  "  there  who  had  been  "  baptised 
into  John's  baptism,"  but  had  not  "  received  the 
Holy  Spirit "  nor  even  heard  of  such  a  thing 
(Acts  xix.  1-7).  Apollos  formerly  belonged  to 
this  company,  having  preached  and  "  taught 
carefully  the  things  about  Jesus,"  while  he 
"knew  only  the  baptism  of  John"  (Acts  xviii.25). 
One  very  much  desires  to  know  more  about  this 
Church  of  the  Baptist's  disciples  in  Asia  Minor. 
Its  existence  so  far  away  from  Palestine  testi- 
fies to  the  power  of  John's  ministry  and  the  deep 
impression  that  his  witness  to  the  Messiahship 
of  Jesus  made  on  his  disciples.  The  ready  re- 
ception of  Paul's  fuller  gospel  by  this  little  circle 
indicates  that  their  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ 
erred  only  by  defect;  they  had  received  it  from 


Judea  by  a  source  dating  earlier  than  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  The  partial  knowledge  of  Jesus  cur- 
rent for  so  long  at  Ephesus,  may  have  extended 
to  other  parts  of  the  province,  where  St.  Paul 
had  not  been  able  to  correct  it  as  he  had  done 
in  the  metropolis. 

Judaistic  Christians,  such  as  those  who  at 
Rome  "  preached  Christ  of  envy  and  strife," 
were  also  disseminating  an  imperfect  Christian 
doctrine.  They  limited  the  rights  of  uncircum- 
cised  believers;  they  misrepresented  the  Gentile 
apostle  and  undermined  his  influence.  A  third 
and  still  more  lamentable  cause  of  uncertainty, 
in  regard  to  the  Christian  belief  of  Asian 
Churches,  was  introduced  by  the  rise  of  Gnosti- 
cising  error  in  this  quarter.  Some  who  read  the 
epistle  had,  it  might  be,  received  their  first 
knowledge  of  Christ  through  channels  tainted 
with  error  similar  to  that  which  was  propagated 
at  Colossae.  With  the  seed  of  the  kingdom  the 
enemy  was  mingling  vicious  tares.  The  apostle 
has  reason  to  fear  that  there  were  those  within 
the  wide  circle  to  which  his  letter  is  addressed, 
who  had  in  one  form  or  other  heard  a  different 
gospel  and  a  Christ  other  than  the  true  Christ  of 
apostolic  teaching. 

Where  does  he  find  the  test  and  touchstone  of 
the  true  Christian  doctrine? — In  the  historical 
Jesus:  "as  there  is  truth  in  Jesus."  Not  often, 
nor  without  distinct  meaning,  does  St.  Paul  use 
the  birth-name  of  the  Saviour  by  itself.  Where 
he  does  it  is  most  significant.  He  has  in  mind 
the  facts  of  the  gospel  history;  he  speaks  of  "  the 
Jesus "  of  Nazareth  and  Calvary.  The  Christ 
whom  St.  Paul  feared  that  some  of  his  readers 
might  have  heard  of  was  not  the  veritable  Jesus « 
Christ,  but  a  shadowy  and  notional  Christ,  lost 
amongst  the  crowd  of  angels,  such  as  was  now 
being  taught  to  the  Colossians.  This  Christ  was 
neither  the  image  of  God,  nor  the  true  Son  of 
man.  He  supplied  no  sufficient  redemption  from 
sin,  no  ideal  of  character,  no  sure  guidance  and 
authority  to  direct  the  daily  walk.  Those  who 
followed  such  a  Christ  would  fall  back  unchecked 
into  Gentile  vice.  Instead  of  the  light  of  life 
shining  in  the  character  and  words  of  Jesus,  they 
must  resort  to  "  the  doctrines  and  command- 
ments of  men  "  (Col.  ii.  8-23). 

Amongst  the  Gnostics  of  the  second  century 
there  was  held  a  distinction  between  the  human 
(fleshly  and  imperfect)  Jesus  and  the  Divine 
Christ,  who  were  regarded  as  distinct  beings, 
united  to  each  other  from  the  time  of  the  bap- 
tism of  Jesus  to  His  death.  The  critics  who  assert 
the  late  and  non-Pauline  authorship  of  the 
epistle  assert  that  this  peculiar  doctrine  is  aimed 
at  in  the  words  before  us,  and  that  the  identifi- 
cation of  Christ  with  Jesus  has  a  polemical  ref- 
erence to  this  advanced  Gnostic  error.  The 
verses  that  follow  show  that  the  writer  has  a 
different  and  entirely  practical  aim.  The  apostle 
points  us  to  our  true  ideal,  to  "  the  Christ  "  of 
all  revelation  manifest  in  "  the  Jesus  "  of  the  gos- 
pel. Here  we  see  "  the  new  man  created  after 
God,"  whose  nature  we  must  embody  in  our- 
selves. The  counteractive  of  a  false  spiritualism 
is  found  in  the  incarnate  life  of  the  Son  of  God. 
The  dualism  which  separated  God  from  the  world 
and  man's  spirit  from  his  flesh,  had  its  refutation 
in  "  the  Jesus  "  of  Paul's  preaching,  whom  we 
see  in  the  Four  Gospels.  Those  who  persisted  in 
the  attempt  to  graft  the  dualistic  theosophy  upon 
the  Christian  faith  were  in  the  end  compelled  to 
divide   and   destroy   the   Christ    Himself.      They 
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broke  up  into  Jesus  and  Christ  the  unity  of  His 
incarnate  Person. 

It  is  an  entire  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
apostle  Paul  was  indifferent  to  the  historical  tra- 
dition of  Jesus;  that  the  Christ  he  taught  was  a 
product  of  his  personal  inspiration,  of  his  in- 
ward experience  and  theological  reflection.  This 
preaching  of  an  abstract  Christ,  distinct  from  the 
actual  Jesus,  is  the  very  thing  that  he  condemns. 
Although  his  explicit  references  in  the  epistles 
to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  the  events  of  His 
earthly  life  are  not  numerous,  they  are  such  as 
to  prove  that  the  Churches  St.  Paul  taught  were 
well  instructed  in  that  history.  From  the  be- 
ginning the  apostle  made  himself  well  acquainted 
with  the  facts  concerning  Jesus,  and  had  become 
possessor  of  all  that  the  earlier  witnesses  could 
relate.  His  conception  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
is  living  and  realistic  in  the  highest  degree.  Its 
germ  was  in  the  visible  appearance  of  the  glorified 
Jesus  to  himself  on  the  Damascus  road;  but  that 
expanding  germ  struck  down  its  roots  into  the 
rich  soil  of  the  Church's  recollections  of  the  in- 
carnate Redeemer  as  He  lived  and  taught  and 
laboured,  as  He  died  and  rose  again  amongst 
men.  Paul's  Christ  was  the  Jesus  of  Peter  and 
of  John  and  of  our  own  Evangelists;  there  was 
no  other.  He  warns  the  Church  against  all  un- 
historical,  subjective  Christs,  the  product  of  hu- 
man speculation. 

The  Asian  Christians  who  held  a  true  faith 
had  received  Jesus  as  the  Christ.  So  accepting 
Him,  they  accepted  a  fixed  standard  and  ideal  of 
life  for  themselves.  With  Jesus  Christ  evidently 
set  forth  before  their  eyes,  let  them  look  back 
upon  their  past  life;  let  them  contrast  what  they 
had  been  with  what  they  are  to  be.  Let  them 
consider  what  things  they  must  "  put  off  "  and 
what  "  put  on,"  so  that  they  may  "  be  found  in 
Him." 

Strangely  did  the  image  of  Jesus  confront  the 
pagan  world;  keenly  its  light  smote  on  that 
gross  darkness.  There  stood  the  Word  made 
flesh — purity  immaculate,  love  in  its  very  self — 
shaped  forth  in  no  dream  of  fancy  or  philosophy, 
but  in  the  veritable  man  Christ  Jesus,  born  of 
Mary,  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate, — truth 
expressed 

"  In  loveliness  of  perfect  deeds, 
More  strong  than  all  poetic  thought." 

And  this  life  of  Jesus,  living  in  those  who  loved 
Him  (2  Cor.  iv.  11),  ended  not  when  He  passed 
from  earth;  it  passed  from  land  to  land,  speaking 
many  tongues,  raising  up  new  witnesses  at  every 
step  as  it  moved  along.  It  was  not  a  new  system, 
a  new  creed,  but  new  men  that  it  gave  the  world 
in  Christ's  disciples,  men  redeemed  from  all  in- 
iquity, noble  and  pure  as  sons  of  God.  It  was  the 
sight  of  Jesus,  and  of  men  like  Jesus,  that  shamed 
the  old  world,  so  corrupt  and  false  and  hardened 
in  its  sin.  In  vain  she  summoned  the  gates 
of  death  to  silence  the  witnesses  of  Jesus. 
At  last 


1  She  veiled  her  eagles,  snapped  her  sword, 

And  laid  her  sceptre  down  ; 
Her  stately  purple  she  abhorred, 

And  her  imperial  crown. 
She  broke  her  flutes,  she  stopped  her  sports, 

Her  artists  could  not  please  ; 
She  tore  her  books,  she  shut  her  courts, 

She  fled  her  palaces  ; 
Lust  of  the  eye  and  pride  of  life — 


She  left  it  all  behind. 
And  hurried,  torn  with  inward  strife, 
The  wilderness  to  find.'' 

—Obermanti  Once  More. 

The  Galilean  conquered!  The  new  man  was 
destined  to  convict  and  destroy  the  old.  "  God 
sending  His  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh, 
and  for  sin,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh  "  (Rom. 
viii.  3)- 

When  Jesus  lived,  died,  and  rose  again, 
an  inconceivable  revolution  in  human  affairs,  had 
been  effected.  The  cross  was  planted  on  the 
territory  of  the  god  of  this  world;  its  victory  was 
inevitable.  The  "  grain  of  wheat  "  fell  into  the 
ground  to  die:  there  might  be  still  a  long,  cruel 
winter;  many  a  storm  and  blight  would  delay  its 
growth;  but  the  harvest  was  secure.  Jesus  Christ 
was  the  type  and  the  head  of  a  new  moral  order, 
destined   to   control   the  universe. 

To  see  the  new  and  the  old  man  side  by  side 
was  enough  to  assure  one  that  the  future  lay  with 
Jesus.  Corruption  and  decrepitude  marked  every 
feature  of  Gentile  life.  It  was  gangrened  with 
vice, — "  wasting  away  in  its  deceitful  lusts." 

St.  Paul  had  before  his  eyes,  as  he  wrote,  a 
conspicuous  type  of  the  decaying  Pagan  order. 
He  had  appealed  as  a  citizen  of  the  empire  to 
Caesar  as  his  judge.  He  was  in  durance  as  Nero's 
prisoner,  and  was  acquainted  with  the  life  of  the 
palace  (Phil.  i.  13).  Never,  perhaps,  has  any  line 
of  rulers  dominated  mankind  so  absolutely  or 
held  in  their  single  hand  so  completely  the  re- 
sources of  the  world  as  did  the  Caesars  of  St. 
Paul's  time.  Their  name  has  ever  since  served 
to  mark  the  summit  of  autocratic  power.  It  was, 
surely,  the  vision  of  Tiberius  sitting  at  Rome 
that  Jesus  saw  in  the  wilderness,  when  "  the  devil 
showed  Him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and 
their  glory;  and  said,  All  this  hath  been  delivered 
to  me,  and  to  whomsoever  I  will  I  give  it."  The 
Emperor  was  the  topstone  of  the  splendid  edifice 
of  Pagan  civilisation,  that  had  been  rearing  for 
so  many  ages.  And  Nero  was  the  final  product 
and  paragon  of  the  Cesarean  house! 

At  this  epoch,  writes  M.  Renan,  "  Nero  and 
Jesus,  Christ  and  Antichrist,  stand  opposed,  con- 
fronting each  other,  if  I  may  dare  to  say  so,  like 
heaven  and  hell.  ...  In  face  of  Jesus  there  pre- 
sents itself  a  monster,  who  is  the  ideal  of  evil 
as  Jesus  of  goodness.  .  .  .  Nero's  was  an  evil 
nature,  hypocritical,  vain,  frivolous,  prodigiously 
given  to  declamation  and  display;  a  blending  of 
false  intellect,  profound  wickedness,  cruel  and 
artful  egotism  carried  to  an  incredible  degree  of 
refinement  and  subtlety.  .  .  .  He  is  a  monster 
who  has  no  second  in  history,  and  whose  equal 
we  can  only  find  in  the  pathological  annals  of  the 
scaffold.  .  .  .  The  school  of  crime  in  which  he 
had  grown  up,  the  execrable  influence  of  his 
mother,  the  stroke  of  parricide  forced  upon  him, 
as  one  might  say,  by  this  abominable  woman, 
by  which  he  had  entered  on  the  stage  of  public 
life,  made  the  world  take  to  his  eyes  the  form  of 
a  horrible  comedy,  with  himself  for  the  chief 
actor  in  it.  At  the  moment  we  have  now  reached 
[when  St.  Paul  entered  Rome],  Nero  had  de- 
tached himself  completely  from  the  philosophers 
who  had  been  his  tutors.  He  had  killed  nearly 
all  his  relations.  He  had  made  the  most  shame- 
ful follies  the  common  fashion.  A  large  part  of 
Roman  society,  following  his  example,  had  de- 
scended to  the  lowest  level  of  debasement.  The 
cruelty  of  the  ancient  world  h^id  reached  its  con- 
summation. .  .  .  The    world     had     touched    the 
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bottom  of  the  abyss  of  evil;  it  could  only  re- 
ascend." 

Such  was  the  man  who  occupied  at  this  time 
the  summit  of  human  power  and  glory, — the  man 
who  lighted  the  torch  of  Christian  martyrdom 
and  at  whose  sentence  St.  Paul's  head  was  des- 
tined to  fall,  the  Wild  Beast  of  John's  awful 
vision.  Nero  of  Rome,  the  son  of  Agrippina, 
embodied  the  triumph  of  Satan  as  the  god  of 
this  world.  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Son  of  Mary, 
reigned  only  in  a  few  loving  and  pure  hearts. 
Future  history,  as  the  scroll  of  the  Apocalypse 
unfolded  it,  was  to  be  the  battle-field  of  these 
two  confronting  powers,  the  war  of  Christ  with 
Antichrist. 

Could  it  be  doubtful,  to  any  one  who  had 
measured  the  rival  forces,  on  which  side  victory 
must  fall?  St.  Paul  pronounces  the  fate  of  the 
whole  kingdom  of  evil  in  this  world,  when  he 
declares  that  "  the  old  man  "  is  "  perishing,  ac- 
cording to  the  lusts  of  deceit."  It  is  an  applica- 
tion of  the  maxim  he  gave  us  in  Galatians  vi.  8: 
"  He  that  soweth  to  his  own  flesh,  shall  of  the 
flesh  reap  corruption."  In  its  mad  sensuality 
and  prodigal  lusts,  the  vile  Roman  world  he  saw 
around  him  was  speeding  to  its  ruin.  That  ruin 
was  delayed;  there  were  moral  forces  left  in  the 
fabric  of  the  Roman  State,  which  in  the  following 
generations  reasserted  themselves  and  held  back 
for  a  time  the  tide  of  disaster;  but  in  the  end 
Rome  fell,  as  the  ancient  world-empires  of  the 
East  had  fallen,  through  her  own  corruption, 
and  by  "  the  wrath  "  which  is  "  revealed  from 
heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteous- 
ness of  men."  For  the  solitary  man,  for  the 
household,  for  the  body  politic  and  the  family  of 
nations  the  rule  is  the  same.  "  Sin,  when  it  is 
finished,  bringeth  forth  death." 

The  passions  which  carry  men  and  nations  to 
their  ruin  are  "  lusts  of  deceit."  The  tempter  is 
the  liar.  Sin  is  an  enormous  fraud.  "  You  shall 
not  die,"  said  the  serpent  in  the  garden;  "  Your 
eyes  will  be  opened,  and  you  will  be  as  God!  " 
So  forbidden  desire  was  born,  and  "  the  woman 
being  deceived  fell  into  transgression." 


"  So  glistered  the  dire  Snake,  and  into  fraud 
Led  Eve,  our  credulous  mother,  to  the  tree 
Of  prohibition,  root  of  all  our  woe." 


By  its  baits  of  sensuous  pleasure,  and  still 
more  by  its  show  of  freedom  and  power  to  stir 
our  pride,  sin  cheats  us  of  our  manhood;  it  sows 
life  with  misery,  and  makes  us  self-despising 
slaves.  It  knows  how  to  use  God's  law  as 
an  incitement  to  transgression,  turning  the 
very  prohibition  into  a  challenge  to  our  bold 
desires.  "  Sin  taking  occasion  by  the  command- 
ment deceived  me,  and  by  it  slew  me."  Over 
the  pit  of  destruction  play  the  same  dancing 
lights  that  have  lured  countless  generations, — 
the  glitter  of  gold;  the  purple  robe  and  jewelled 
coronet,  the  wine  moving  in  the  cup;  fair,  soft 
faces  lit  with  laughter.  The  straying  foot  and 
hot  desires  give  chase,  till  the  inevitable  moment 
comes  when  the  treacherous  soil  yields,  and  the 
pursuer  plunges  beyond  escape  into  sin's  reeking 
gulfs.  Then  the  illusion  is  over.  The  gay  faces 
grow  foul;  the  glittering  prize  proves  dust;  the 
sweet  fruit  turns  to  ashes;  the  cup  of  pleasure 
burns  with  the  fire  of  hell.  And  the  sinner  knows 
at  last  that  his  greed  has  cheated  him,  that  he  is 
as  foolish  as  he  is  wicked. 

Let  us  remember  that  there  is  but  one  way  of 


escape  from  the  all-encompassing  deceit  of  sin. 
It  is  in  "  learning  Christ."  Not  in  learning  about 
Christ,  but  in  learning  Him.  .  It  is  a  common  ar- 
tifice of  the  great  deceit  to  "  wash  the  outside  of 
cup  and  platter."  The  old  man  is  improved  and 
civilised;  he  is  baptised  in  infancy  and  called  a 
Christian.  He  puts  off  many  of  his  old  ways, 
he  dresses  himself  in  a  decorous  garb  and  style; 
and  so  deceives  himself  into  thinking  that  he  is 
new,  while  his  heart  is  unchanged.  He  may 
turn  ascetic,  and  deny  this  or  that  *o  himself; 
and  yet  never  deny  himself.  He  observes  re- 
ligious forms  and  makes  charitable  benefactions, 
as  though  he  would  compound  with  God  for  his 
unforsaken  sin.  But  all  this  is  only  a  plausible 
and  hateful  manifestation  of  the  lusts  of  de- 
ceit. 

To  learn  the  Christ  is  to  learn  the  way  of  the 
cross.  "  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of 
me,"  He  bids  us;  "  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart."  Till  we  have  done  this  we  are  not  even 
at  the  beginning  of  our  lesson. 

From  the  perishing  old  man  the  apostle  turns, 
in  verses  23,  24,  to  the  new.  These  two  clauses 
differ  in  their  form  of  expression  more  than  the 
English  rendering  indicates.  When  he  writes, 
*'  that  ye  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  mind," 
it  is  a  continual  rejuvenation  that  he  describes; 
the  verb  is  present  in  tense,  and  the  newness  im- 
plied is  that  of  recency  and  youth,  newness  in 
point  of  age.  But  the  "  new  man  "  to  be  "  put 
on  "  (ver.  24)  is  of  a  new  kind  and  order;  and  in 
this  instance  the  verb  is  of  the  aorist  tense  sig- 
nifying an  event,  not  a  continuous  act.  The  new 
man  is  put  on  when  the  Christian  way  of  life  is 
adopted,  when  we  enter  personally  into  the  new 
humanity  founded  in  Christ.  We  "  put  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  "  (Rom.  xiii.  14),  who  covers 
and  absorbs  the  old  self,  even  as  those  who  await 
in  the  flesh  His  second  advent  will  "  put  on  the 
house  from  heaven,"  when  "  the  mortal  "  in  them 
will  be  "swallowed  up  of  life"  (2  Cor.  iv.  2-4). 
Thus  two  distinct  conceptions  of  the  life  of  faith 
are  placed  before  our  minds.  It  consists,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  a  quickening,  constantly  renewed,  in 
the  springs  of  our  individual  thought  and  will; 
and  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  assumption  of 
another  nature,  the  investiture  of  the  soul  with 
the  Divine  character  and  form  of  its  being. 

Borne  on  the  stream  of  his  evil  passions,  we 
saw  "  the  old  man  "  in  his  "  former  manner  of 
life,"  hastening  to  the  gulf  of  ruin.  For  the  man 
renewed  in  Christ  the  stream  of  life  flows  steadily 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and  with  a  swelling 
tide  moves  upward  to  God.  His  knowledge  and 
love  are  always  growing  in  depth,  in  refinement, 
in  energy  and  joy.  Thus  it  was  with  the  apostle 
in  his  advancing  age.  The  fresh  impulses  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  unfolding  to  his  spirit  of  the 
mystery  of  God,  the  fellowship  of  Christian 
brethren,  and  the  interests  of  the  work  of  the 
Church  renewed  Paul's  youth  like  the  eagle's. 
If  in  years  and  toil  he  is  old,  his  soul  is  full  of 
ardour,  his  intellect  keen  and  eager;  the  "  out- 
ward man  decays,  but  the  inward  man  is  renewed 
day  by  day." 

This  new  nature  had  a  new  birth.  The  soul 
reanimating  itself  perpetually  from  the  fresh 
springs  that  are  in  God,  had  in  God  the  begin- 
ning of  its  renovated  life.  We  have  not  to  create 
or  fashion  for  ourselves  the  perfect  life,  but  to 
adopt  it, — to  realise  the  Christian  ideal  (ver.  24). 
We  are  called  to  put  on  the  new  type  of  manhood 
as  completely  as  we  renounce  the  old  (ver.  22). 
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The  new  man  is  there  before  our  eyes,  manifest 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  we  live 
henceforth.  When  we  "  learn  the  Christ,"  when 
we  have  become  His  true  disciples,  we  "  put  on  " 
His  nature  and  "  walk  in  Him."  The  inward  re- 
ception of  His  Spirit  is  attended  by  the  outward 
assumption  of  His  character  as  our  calling 
amongst  men. 

Now,  the  character  of  Jesus  is  human  nature 
as  God  first  formed  it.  It  existed  in  His  thoughts 
from  eternity.  If  it  be  asked  whether  St.  Paul 
refers,  in  verse  24,  to  the  creation  of  Adam  in 
God's  likeness,  or  to  the  image  of  God  appearing 
in  Jesus  Christ,  or  to  the  Christian  nature  formed 
in  the  regenerate,  we  should  say  that,  to  the 
apostle's  mind,  the  first  and  last  of  these  crea- 
tions are  merged  in  the  second.  The  Son  of 
God's  love  is  His  primeval  image.  The  race  of 
Adam  was  created  in  Christ  (Col.  i.  15,  16).  The 
first  model  of  that  image,  in  the  natural  father  of 
mankind,  was  marred  by  sin  and  has  become 
"  the  old  man  "  corrupt  and  perishing.  The  new 
pattern  replacing  this  broken  type  is  the  original 
ideal,  displayed  "  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  " 
— wearing  no  longer  the  charm  of  childish  in- 
nocence, but  the  glory  of  sin  vanquished  and 
sacrifice  endured — in  the  Son  of  God  made  per- 
fect through  suffering.  Through  all  there  has 
been  only  one  image  of  God,  one  ideal  humanity. 
The  Adam  of  Paradise  was,  within  his  limits, 
what  the  Image  of  God  had  been  in  perfectness 
from  eternity.  And  Jesus  in  His  human  per- 
sonality represented,  under  the  changed  circum- 
stances brought  about  by  sin,  what  Adam  might 
have  grown  to  be  as  a  complete  and  disciplined 
man. 

The  qualities  which  the  Apostle  insists  upon 
in  the  new  man  are  two:  "righteousness  and  holi- 
ness [or  piety]  of  the  truth."  This  is  the  Old 
Testament  conception  of  a  perfect  life,  whose 
realisation  the  devout  Zacharias  anticipates  when 
he  sings  how  God  has  "  shown  mercy  to  our 
fathers,  in  remembrance  of  His  holy  covenant, 
....  that  we  being  delivered  from  the  hand  of 
our  enemies,  might  serve  Him  without  fear,  in 
holiness  and  righteousness  before  Him  all  the 
days  of  our  life."  Enchanting  vision,  still  to  be 
fulfilled!  "Righteousness"  is  the  sum  of  all 
that  should  be  in  a  man's  relations  towards 
God's  law;  "  holiness  "  is  a  right  disposition  and 
bearing  towards  God  Himself.  This  is  not  St. 
Paul's  ordinary  word  for  holiness  {sanctiUcation, 
sanctity),  which  he  puts  so  often  at  the  head  of 
his  letters,  addressing  his  readers  as  "  saints  "  in 
Christ  Jesus.  That  other  term  designates  Chris- 
tian believers  as  devoted  persons,  claimed  by  God 
for  His  own;  it  signifies  holiness  as  a  calling. 
The  word  of  our  text  denotes  specifically  the 
holiness  of  temper  and  behaviour — "  that  be- 
cometh  saints."  The  two  words  differ  very  much 
as  devotedness  from  devoutncss. 

A  religious  temper,  a  reverent  mind,  marks 
the  true  child  of  grace.  His  soul  is  full  of  the 
loving  fear  of  God.  In  the  new  humanity,  in  the 
type  of  man  that  will  prevail  in  the  latter  days 
when  the  truth  as  in  Jesus  has  been  learnt  by 
mankind,  justice  and  piety  will  hold  a  balanced 
sway.  The  man  of  the  coming  times  will  not 
be  atheistic  or  agnostic:  he  will  be  devout.  He 
will  not  be  narrow  and  self-seeking;  he  will  not 
be  pharisaic  and  pretentious,  practising  the 
world's  ethics  with  the  Christian's  creed:  he 
will  be  upright  and  generous,  manly  and  god- 
like. 
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The  transformation  described  in  the  last  para- 
graph (vv.  17-24)  has  now  to  be  carried  into  de- 
tail. The  vices  of  the  old  heathen  self  must  be 
each  of  them  replaced  by  the  corresponding 
graces  of  the  new  man  in  Christ  Jesus. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  instructions  given  by  the 
apostle  for  this  purpose  does  not  lie  in  the  vir- 
tues enjoined,  but  in  the  light  in  which  they  are 
set  and  the  motives  by  which  they  are  incul- 
cated. The  common  conscience  condemns  lying 
and  theft,  malice  and  uncleanness;  they  were  de- 
nounced with  eloquence  by  heathen  moralists. 
But  the  ethics  of  the  New  Testament  differed  in 
many  respects  from  the  best  moral  philosophy: 
in  its  direct  appeal  to  the  conscience,  in  its 
vigour  and  decision,  in  the  clearness  with  which 
it  traced  our  maladies  to  the  heart's  alienation 
from  God;  but  most  of  all  in  the  remedy  which 
it  applied,  the  new  principle  of  faith  in  Christ. 
The  surgeon's  knife  lays  bare  the  root  of  the 
disease;  and  the  physician's  hand  pours  in  the 
healing  balm. 

Let  us  observe  at  the  outset  that  St.  Paul 
deals  with  the  actual  and  pressing  temptations 
of  his  readers.  He  recalls  what  they  had  been 
and  forbids  them  to  be  such  again.  The  associ- 
ations and  habits  of  former  life,  the  hereditary 
force  of  evil,  the  atmosphere  of  Gentile  society, 
and  added  to  all  this,  as  we  discover  from  chap- 
ter v.  6,  the  persuasions  of  the  sophistical 
teachers  now  beginning  to  infest  the  Church, 
tended  to  draw  the  Asian  Christians  back  to 
Gentile  ways  and  to  break  down  the  moral  dis- 
tinctions that  separated  them  from  the  pagan 
world. 

Amongst  the  discarded  vices  of  the  forsaken 
Gentile  life,  the  following  are  here  distinguished: 
lying,  theft,  anger,  idle  speech,  malice,  impurity, 
greed.  These  may  be  reduced  to  sins  of  temper, 
of  word,  and  of  act.  Let  us  discuss  them  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  brought  before  us. 

1.  "  The  falsehood  "  of  verse  25  is  the  antithe- 
sis of  "  the  truth  "  from  which  righteousness  and 
holiness  spring  (ver.  24).  In  accepting  the  one, 
Paul's  Gentile  readers  "  had  put  off  "  the  other. 
When  these  heathen  converts  became  Chris- 
tians, they  renounced  the  great  lie  of  idolatry, 
the  system  of  error  and  deceit  on  which  their 
lives  were  built.  They  have  passed  from  the 
realm  of  illusion  to  that  of  truth.  "  Now,"  the 
apostle  says,  "  let  your  daily  speech  accord  with 
this  fact:  you  have  bidden  farewell  to  falsehood; 
speak  truth,  each  with  his  neighbour."  The  true 
religion  breeds  truthful  men;  a  sound  faith  makes 
an  honest  tongue.  Hence  there  is  no  vice  more 
hateful  than  Jesuitry,  nothing  more  shocking 
than  the  conduct  of  those  who  defend  what  they 
call  "  the  truth  "  by  disingenuous  arts,  by  tricks 
of  rhetoric  and  the  shifts  of  an  unscrupulous  par- 
tisanship. "  Will  you  speak  unrighteously  for 
God,  and  talk  deceitfully  for  Him?"  As  Christ's 
truth  is  in  me.  cries  the  apostle,  when  he  would 
give  the  strongest  possible  assurance  of  the  fact 
he  wishes  to  assert.  The  social  conventions  and 
make-believes,  the  countless  simulations  and  dis- 
simulations by  which  the  game  of  life  is  carried 
on, belong  to  the  old  man  with  his  lusts  of  deceit, 
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to  the  universal  lie  that  runs  through  all  ungod- 
liness and  unrighteousness,  which  is  in  the  last 
analysis  the  denial  of  God. 

St.  Paul  applies  here  the  words  of  Zechariah 
viii.  16,  in  which  the  prophet  promises  to  re- 
stored Israel  better  days  on  the  condition  that 
they  should  "  speak  truth  each  with  his  neigh- 
bour, and  judge  truth  and  the  judgment  of  peace 
in  their  gates.  And  let  none  of  you,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  imagine  evil  in  his  heart  against  his 
neighbour;  and  love  no  false  oath,  for  all  these 
things  do  I  hate,  saith  the  Lord."  Such  is  the 
law  of  the  New  Covenant  life.  No  doubt  St. 
Paul  is  thinking  of  the  intercourse  of  Christians 
with  each  other  when  he  quotes  this  command 
and  adds  the  reason,  "  For  we  are  members  one 
of  another."  But  the  word  neighbour,  as  Jesus 
showed,  has  in  the  Christian  vocabulary  no  lim- 
ited import; it  includes  the  Samaritan, the  heathen 
man  and  publican.  When  the  apostle  bids  his 
converts  "  Follow  what  is  good  towards  one 
another,  and  towards  all  "  (i  Thess.  v.  15),  he 
certainly  presumes  the  neighbourly  obligation  of 
truthfulness   to   be   no   less   comprehensive. 

Believers  in  Christ  represent  a  communion 
which  in  principle  embraces  all  men.  The  human 
race  is  one  family  in  Christ.  For  any  man  to 
lie  to  his  fellow  is,  virtually,  to  lie  to  himself. 
It  is  as  if  the  eye  should  conspire  to  cheat  the 
hand,  or  the  one  hand  play  false  to  the  other. 
Truth  is  the  right  which  each  man  claims  in- 
stinctively from  his  neighbour;  it  is  the  tacit 
compact  that  binds  together  all  intelligences. 
Without  neighbourly  and  brotherly  love  perfect 
truthfulness  is  scarcely  possible.  "  Self-respect 
will  never  destroy  self-seeking,  which  will  always 
find  in  self-interest  a  side  accessible  to  the  temp- 
tations of  falsehood  "  (Harless). 

2.  Like  the  first  precept,  the  second  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  Old  Testament  and  shaped  to 
the  uses  of  the  New.  "  Be  ye  angry,  and  sin 
not "  :  so  the  words  of  Psalm  iv.  4  stand  in 
the  Greek  version  and  in  the  margin  of  our 
Revised  Bible,  where  we  commonly  read, 
"  Stand  in  awe,  and  sin  not.  Commune  with 
your  own  heart  upon  your  bed,  and  be  still." 
The  apostle's  further  injunction,  that  anger 
should  be  stayed  before  nightfall,  accords  with 
the  Psalmist's  words;  the  calming  effect  of  the 
night's  quiet  the  apostle  anticipates  in  the  ap- 
proach of  evening.  As  the  day's  heat  cools  and 
its  strain  is  relaxed,  the  fires  of  anger  should  die 
down.  With  the  Jews,  it  will  be  remembered,  the 
new  day  began  at  evening.  Plutarch,  the  ex- 
cellent heathen  moralist  contemporary  with  St. 
Paul,  gives  this  as  an  ancient  rule  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans: "  If  at  any  time  they  happened  to  be 
provoked  by  anger  to  abusive  language,  before 
the  sun  set  they  would  take  each  other's  hands 
and  embracing  make  up  their  quarrel."  If  Paul 
had  heard  of  this  admirable  prescription,  he 
would  be  delighted  to  recognise  and  quote  it  as 
one  of  those  many  facts  of  Gentile  life  which 
"  show  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their 
hearts  "  (Rom.  ii.  15).  The  passion  which  out- 
lives the  day,  on  which  the  angry  man  sleeps 
and  that  wakes  with  him  in  the  morning,  takes 
root  in  his  breast;  it  becomes  a  settled  rancour, 
prompting  ill  thoughts  and  deeds. 

There  is  no  surer  way  of  tempting  the  devil  to 
tempt  us  than  to  brood  over  our  wrongs.  Every 
cherished  grudge  is  a  "  place  given  "  to  the 
tempter,  a  new  entrenchment  for  the  Evil  One  in 
his   war   against  the   soul,    from   which   he   may 


shoot  his  "fire-tipped  darts"  (vi.  16).  Let  us 
dismiss  with  each  day  the  day's  vexations,  com- 
mending as  evening  falls  our  cares  and  griefs  to 
the  Divine  compassion  and  seeking,  as  for  our- 
selves, so  for  those  who  may  have  done  us  wrong, 
forgiveness  and  a  better  mind.  We  shall  rise 
with  the  coming  light  armed  with  new  patience 
and  charity,  to  bring  into  the  world's  turmoil  a 
calm  and  generous  wisdom  that  will  earn  for  us 
us  the  blessing  of  the  peace-makers,  who  shall 
be  called  sons  of  God. 

Still  the  apostle  says:  "  Be  angry,  and  sin  not." 
He  does  not  condemn  anger  in  itself,  nor  wholly 
forbid  it  a  place  within  the  breast  of  the  saint. 
Wrath  is  a  glorious  attribute  of  God, — perilous, 
indeed,  for  the  best  of  men;  but  he  who  cannot 
be  angry  has  no  strength  for  good.  The  apostle 
knew  this  holy  passion,  the  flame  of  Jehovah  that 
burns  unceasingly  against  the  false  and  foul  and 
cruel.  But  he  knew  its  dangers — how  easily  an  ar- 
dent soul  kindled  to  exasperation  forgets  the 
bounds  of  wisdom  and  love;  how  strong  and  jeal- 
ous a  curb  the  temper  needs,  lest  just  indignation 
turn  to  sin,  and  Satan  gain  over  us  a  double  ad- 
vantage, first  by  the  wicked  provocation  and  then 
by  the  uncontrolled  resentment  it  excites. 

3.  From  anger  we  pass  to  theft. 

The  eighth  commandment  is  put  here  in  a 
form  indicating  that  some  of  the  apostle's  readers 
had  been  habitual  sinners  against  it.  Literally 
his  words  read:  "  Let  him  that  steals  play  the 
thief  no  more."  The  Greek  present  participle 
does  not,  however,  necessarily  imply  a  pursuit 
now  going  on,  but  an  habitual  or  characteristic 
pursuit,  that  by  which  the  agent  was  known  and 
designated:  "  Let  the  thief  no  longer  steal!  " 
From  the  lowest  dregs  of  the  Greek  cities — from 
its  profligate  and  criminal  classes — the  gospel 
had  drawn  its  converts  (comp.  1  Cor.  vi.  9-1 1). 
In  the  Ephesian  Church  there  were  converted 
thieves;  and  Christianity  had  to  make  of  them 
honest  workmen. 

The  words  of  verse  28,  addressed  to  a  company 
of  thieves,  vividly  shows  the  transforming  effect 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ:  "  Let  him  toil,  working 
with  his  hands  what  is  good,  that  he  may  have 
wherewith  to  give  to  him  that  is  in  need."  The 
apostle  brings  the  loftiest  motives  to  bear  in- 
stantly upon  the  basest  natures,  and  is  sure  of  a 
response.  He  makes  no  appeal  to  self-interest, 
he  says  nothing  of  *  the  fear  of  punishment, 
nothing  even  of  the  pride  of  honest  labour.  Pity 
for  their  fellows,  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  and 
generosity  is  to  set  those  pilfering  and  violent 
hands  to  unaccustomed  toil.  The  appeal  was  as 
wise  as  it  was  bold.  Utilitarianism  will  never 
raise  the  morally  degraded.  Preach  to  them 
thrift  and  self-improvement,  show  them  the 
pleasures  of  an  ordered  home  and  the  advantages 
of  respectability,  they  will  still  feel  that  their  own 
way  of  life  pleases  and  suits  them  best.  But 
let  the  divine  spark  of  charity  be  kindled  in  their 
breast — let  the  man  have  love  and  pity  and  not 
self  to  work  for,  and  he  is  a  new  creature.  His 
indolence  is  conquered;  his  meanness  changed  to 
the  noble  sense  of  a  common  manhood.  Love 
never  faileth. 

4.  We  have  passed  from  speech  to  temper, 
and  from  temper  to  act;  in  the  warning  of  verses 
29,  30  we  come  back  to  speech  again. 

We  dpubt  whether  corrupt  talk  is  here  intended. 
That  comes  in  for  condemnation  in  verses  2 
and  3  of  the  next  chapter.  The  Greek  adjective 
is  the  same  that  is  used  of  the  "  worthless  fruit  " 
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of  the  "  worthless  [good-for-nothing]  tree  "  in 
Matthew  xii.  33;  and  again  of  the  bad  fish  "  of 
Matthew  xiii.  48,  which  the  fisherman  throws 
away  not  because  they  are  corrupt  or  offensive, 
but  because  they  are  useless  for  food.  So  it  is 
against  inane,  inept  and  useless  talk  that  St. 
Paul  sets  his  face.  Jesus  said  that  "  for  every 
idle  word  men  must  give  account  to  God " 
(Matt.  xii.  36). 

Jesus  Christ  laid  great  stress  upon  the  exer- 
cise of  the  gift  of  speech.  "  By  thy  words,"  He 
said  to  His  disciples,  "  thou  shalt  be  justified, 
and  by  thy  words  condemned."  The  possession 
of  a  human  tongue  is  an  immense  responsibility. 
Infinite  good  or  mischef  lies  in  its  power.  (With 
the  tongue  we  should  include  the  pen,  as  being 
the  tongue's  deputy.)  Who  shall  say  how  great 
is  the  sum  of  injury,  the  waste  of  time,  the  irri- 
tation, the  enfeeblement  of  mind  and  dissipation 
of  spirit,  the  destruction  of  Christian  fellowship 
that  is  due  to  thoughtless  speech  and  writing? 
The  apostle  does  not  simply  forbid  injurious 
words,  he  puts  an  embargo  on  all  that  is  not 
positively  useful.  It  is  not  enough  to  say:  "  My 
chatter  does  nobody  harm;  if  there  is  no  good 
in  it,  there  is  no  evil."  He  replies:  "  If  you  can- 
not speak  to  profit,  be  silent  till  you  can." 

Not  that  St.  Paul  requires  all  Christian  speech 
to  be  grave  and  serious.  Many  a  true  word 
is  spoken  in  jest;  and  "  grace  "  may  be  "  given 
to  the  hearers  "  by  words  clothed  in  the  grace 
of  a  genial  fancy  and  playful  wit,  as  well  as 
in  the  direct  enforcement  of  solemn  themes.  It 
is  the  mere  talk,  whether  frivolous  or  pompous 
— spoken  from  the  pulpit  or  the  easy  chair — the 
incontinence  of  tongue,  the  flux  of  senseless, 
graceless,  unprofitable  utterance  that  St.  Paul  de- 
sires to  arrest:  "let  it  not  proceed  out  of  your 
mouth."  Such  speech  must  not  "  escape  the 
fence  of  the  teeth."  It  is  an  oppression  to  every 
serious  listener;  it  is  an  injury  to  the  utterer 
himself.  Above  all,  it  "  grieves  the  Holy  Spirit." 
^  The  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  seal  of 
God's  possession  in  us;  it  is  the  assurance  to 
ourselves  that  we  are  His  sons  in  Christ  and 
heirs  of  life  eternal.  From  the  day  it  is  affixed 
to  the  heart,  this  seal  need  never  be  broken 
nor  the  witness  withheld,  "  until  the  day  of  re- 
demption." Dwelling  within  the  Church  as  the 
guard  of  its  communion,  and  loving  us  with  the 
love  of  God,  the  Spirit  of  grace  is  hurt  and 
grieved  by  foolish  words  coming  from  lips  that 
He  has  sanctified.  As  Israel  in  its  ancient  rebel- 
lions "vexed  His  Holy  Spirit"  (Isa.  lxiii.  10), 
so  do  those  who  burden  Christian  fellowship 
and  who  enervate  their  own  inward  life  by  speech 
without  worth  and  purpose.  As  His  fire  is 
quenched  by  distrust  (1  Thess.  v.  19),  so  His 
love  is  vexed  by  folly.  His  witness  grows  faint 
and  silent;  the  soul  loses  its  joyous  assurance, 
its  sense  of  the  peace  of  God.  When  our  inward 
life  thus  declines,  the  cause  lies  not  unfrequently 
in  our  own  heedless  speech.  Or  we  have  lis- 
tened willingly  and  without  reproof  to  "  words 
that  may  do  hurt,"  words  of  foolish  jesting  or 
idle  gossip,  of  mischief  and  backbiting.  The 
Spirit  of  truth  retires  affronted  from  His  dese- 
crated temple,  not  to  return  until  the  iniquity  of 
the  lips  is  purged  and  the  wilful  tongue  bends 
to  the  yoke  of  Christ.  Let  us  grieve  before  the 
Holy  Spirit,  that  He  be  not  grieved  with  us 
for  such  offences.  Let  us  pray  evermore:  "Set 
a  watch,  O  Jehovah,  before  my  mouth;  keep  the 
door  of  my   lips." 


5.  In  his  previous  reproofs  the  apostle  has 
glanced  in  various  ways  at  love  as  the  remedy 
of  our  moral  disorders  and  defects.  Falsehood, 
anger,  theft,  misuse  of  the  tongue  involve  disre- 
gard of  the  welfare  of  others;  if  they  do  not 
spring  from  positive  ill-will,  they  foster  and  ag- 
gravate it.  It  is  now  time  to  deal  directly  with 
this  evil  that  assumes  so  many  forms,  the  most 
various  of  our  sins  and  companion  to  every 
other:  "  Let  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and  anger, 
and  clamour,  and  railing  be  put  away  from  you, 
with  all  malice." 

The  last  of  these  terms  is  the  most  typical. 
Malice  is  badness  of  disposition,  the  aptness  to 
envy  and  hatred,  which  apart  from  any  special 
occasion  is  always  ready  to  break  out  in  bitter- 
ness and  wrath.  Bitterness  is  malice  sharpened  to 
a  point  and  directed  against  the  exasperating  ob- 
ject. Wrath  and  anger  are  synonymous,  the 
former  being  the  passionate  outburst  of  resent- 
ment in  rage,  the  latter  the  settled  indignation 
of  the  aggrieved  soul:  this  passion  was  put  un- 
der restraint  already  in  verses  26,  27.  Clamour 
and  railing  give  audible  expression  to  these  and 
their  kindred  tempers.  Clamour  is  the  loud  self- 
assertion  of  the  angry  man,  who  will  make  every 
one  hear  his  grievance;  while  the  railer  carries 
the  war  of  the  tongue  into  his  enemy's  camp, 
and  vents  his  displeasure  in  abuse  and  insult. 

These  sins  of  speech  were  rife  in  heathen  so- 
ciety; and  there  were  some  amongst  Paul's  read- 
ers, doubtless,  who  found  it  hard  to  forego  their 
indulgence.  Especially  difficult  was  this  when 
Christians  suffered  all  manner  of  evil  from  their 
heathen  neighbours  and  former  friends;  it  cost  a 
severe  struggle  to  be  silent  and  "  keep  the  mouth 
as  with  a  bridle  "  under  fierce  and  malicious 
taunts.  Never  to  return  evil  for  evil  and  railing 
for  railing,  but  contrariwise  blessing, — this  was 
one  of  the  lessons  most  difficult  to  flesh  and 
blood. 

Kindness  in  act,  tenderheartedness  of  feeling  are 
to  take  the  place  of  malice  with  its  brood  of 
bitter  passions.  Where  injury  used  to  be  met 
with  reviling  and  insult  retorted  in  worse  insult, 
the  men  of  the  new  life  will  be  found  "  forgiving 
one  another,  even  as  God  in  Christ  forgave " 
them.  Here  we  touch  the  spring  of  Christian 
virtue,  the  master  motive  in  the  apostle's  theory 
of  life.  The  cross  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  centre 
of  Pauline  ethics,  as  of  Pauline  theology.  The 
sacrifice  of  Calvary,  while  it  is  the  ground  of  our 
salvation,  supplies  the  standard  and  incentive  of 
moral  attainment.  It  makes  life  an  imitation  of 
God. 

The  commencement  of  the  new  chapter  at  this 
point  makes  an  unfortunate  division;  for  its  first 
two  verses  are  in  close  consecution  with  the  last 
verse  of  chap.  iv.  By  kindness  and  pitifulness  of 
heart,  by  readiness  to  forgive,  God's  "  beloved 
children  "  will  "  show  themselves  imitators  "  of 
their  Father.  The  apostle  echoes  the  saying  of 
His  Master,  in  which  the  law  of  His  kingdom 
was  laid  down:  "  Love  your  enemies,  and  do 
good,  and  lend  never  despairing;  and  your  re- 
ward shall  be  great,  and  you  shall  be  called  chil- 
dren of  the  Highest:  for  He  is  kind  to  the  thank- 
less and  evil.  Be  ye  therefore  pitiful,  as  your 
Father  is  pitiful  "  (Luke  vi.  35,  36).  Before  the 
cross  of  Jesus  was  set  up,  men  could  not  know 
how  much  God  loved  the  world  and  how  far  He 
was  ready  to  go  in  the  way  of  forgiveness.  Yet 
Christ  Himself  saw  the  same  love  displayed  in 
the  Father's  daily  providence.     He  bids  us  imi- 
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tate  Him  who  makes  His  sun  shine  and  His  rain 
fall  on  the  just  and  unjust,  on  the  evil  and  the 
good.  To  the  insight  of  Jesus,  nature's  impar- 
tial bounties  in  which  unbelief  sees  only  moral 
indifference  spoke  of  God's  compassion;  they 
proceed  from  the  same  love  that  gave  His  Son 
to  taste  death  for  every  man. 

In  chapter  iv.  32-v.  2  the  Father's  love  and  the 
Son's  self-sacrifice  are  spoken  of  in  terms  pre- 
cisely parallel.  They  are  altogether  one  in  quality. 
Christ  does  not  by  His  sacrifice  persuade -an 
angry  Father  to  love  His  children;  it  is  the  Di- 
vine compassion  in  Christ  that  dictates  and  car- 
ries into  effect  the  sacrifice.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  "  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God."  God 
is  love;  but  love  is  not  everything  in  God.  Jus- 
tice is  also  Divine,  and  absolutely  in  its  own 
realm.  Law  can  no  more  forego  its  rights  than 
love  forget  its  compassions.  Love  must  fulfil 
all  righteousness;  it  must  suffer  law  to  mark  out 
its  path  of  obedience,  or  it  remains  an  effusive  in- 
effectual sentiment,  helpless  to  bless  and  save. 
Christ's  feet  followed  the  stern  and  straight  path 
of  self-devotion;  "  He  humbled  Himself  and  be- 
came obedient,"  He  was  "  born  under  law."  And 
the  law  of  God  imposing  death  as  the  penalty 
for  sin,  which  shaped  Christ's  sacrifice,  made 
it  acceptable  to  God.  Thus  it  was  "  an  odour  of 
a  sweet  smell." 

Hence  the  love  which  follows  Christ's  exam- 
ple, is  love  wedded  with  duty.  It  finds  in  an 
ordered  devotion  to  the  good  of  men  the  means 
to  fulfil  the  all-holy  Will  and  to  present  in  turn 
its  "  offering  to  God."  Such  love  will  be  above 
the  mere  pleasing  of  men,  above  sentimentalism 
and  indulgence;  it  will  aim  higher  than  secular 
ideals  and  temporal  contentment.  It  regards  men 
in  their  kinship  to  God  and  obligation  to  His 
law,  and  seeks  to  make  them  worthy  of  their 
calling.  All  human  duties,  for  those  who  love 
God,  are  subordinate  to  this;  all  commands  are 
summed  up  in  one:  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself."  The  apostle  pronounced  the 
first  and  last  word  of  his  teaching  when  he  said: 
"  Walk  in  love,  as  the  Christ  also  loved  us." 

6.  Above  all  others,  one  sin  stamped  the  Gen- 
tile world  of  that  time  with  infamy, — its  unclean- 
ness. 

St.  Paul  has  stigmatised  this  already  in  the 
burning  words  of  verse  19.  There  we  saw  this 
vice  in  its  intrinsic  loathsomeness;  here  it  is  set 
in  the  light  of  Christ's  love  on  the  one  hand 
(ver.  2),  and  of  the  final  judgment  on  the  other 
(vv.  5,  6).  Thus  it  is  banished  from  the  Chris- 
tian fellowship  in  every  form — even  in  the  light- 
est, where  it  glances  from  the  lips  in  words  of 
jest:  "  Fornication  and  all  uncleanness,  let  it  not 
even  be  named  among  you."  Along  with  "  filth- 
iness,  foolish  talk  and  jesting"  are  to  be  heard 
no  more.  Passing  from  verse  2  to  verse  3  by  the 
contrastive  But,  one  feels  how  repugnant  are 
these  things  to  the  love  of  Christ.  The  perfume 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary,  so  pleasing  in  heaven, 
sweetens  our  life  on  earth;  its  grace  drives  wan- 
ton and  selfish  passions  from  the  heart,  and  de- 
stroys the  pestilence  of  evil  in  the  social  atmos- 
phere. Lust  cannot  breathe  in  the  sight  of  the 
cross. 

The  "  good-for-nothing  speech  "  of  chapter  iv. 
29  comes  up  once  more  for  condemnation  in  the 
foolish  speech  and  jesting  of  this  passage.  The 
former  is  the  idle  talk  of  a  stupid,  the  latter  of 
a  clever  man.  Both,  under  the  conditions  of 
heathen     society,     were     tainted     with     foulness. 


Loose  speech  easily  becomes  low  speech.  Wit, 
unchastened  by  reverence,  finds  a  tempting  field 
for  its  exercise  in  the  delicate  relations  of  life, 
and  displays  its  skill  in  veiled  indecencies  and 
jests  that  desecrate  the  purer  feelings,  while  they 
avoid  open  grossness. 

St.  Paul's  word  for  "  jesting "  is  one  of  the 
singular  terms  of  this  epistle.  By  etymology  it 
denotes  a  well-turned  style  of  expression,  the  ver- 
satile speech  of  one  who  can  touch  lightly  on 
many  themes  and  aptly  blend  the  grave  and 
gay.  This  social  gift  was  prized  amongst  the 
polished  Greeks.  But  it  was  a  faculty  so  com- 
monly abused,  that  the  word  describing  it  fell 
into  bad  odour:  it  came  to  signify  banter  and 
persiflage;  and  then,  still  worse,  the  kind  of  talk 
here  indicated, — the  wit  whose  zest  lies  in  its 
flavour  of  impurity.  "  The  very  profligate  old 
man  in  the  '  Miles  Gloriosus '  of  Plautus  (iii. 
1.  42-52),  who  prides  himself,  and  not  without 
reason,  upon  his  wit,  his  elegance  and  refinement 
[cavillator  lepidus,  facetus], is  exactly  the e vrpcnreTioc . 
And  keeping  in  mind  that  evrpawe'Xia,  being  only 
once  expressly  and  by  name  forbidden  in  Scrip- 
ture, is  forbidden  to  Ephesians,  it  is  not  a  little 
notable  to  find  him  urging  that  all  this  was  to 
be  expected  from  him,  being  as  he  was  an  Ephe- 
sian  by  birth: — 

"Post    Ephesi  sum   natus ;   non    enim    in    Apulia,  non 
Animulae." 

In  place  of  senseless  prating  and  wanton  jests 
— things  unbefitting  to  a  rational  creature,  much 
more  to  a  saint — the  Asian  Greeks  are  to  find  in 
thanksgiving  employment  for  their  ready  tongue. 
St.  Paul's  rule  is  not  one  of  mere  prohibition. 
The  versatile  tongue  that  disported  itself  in  un- 
hallowed and  frivolous  utterance,  may  be  turned 
into  a  precious  instrument  for  God's  service.  Let 
the  fire  of  Divine  love  touch  the  jester's  lips, 
and  that  mouth  will  show  forth  His  praise  which 
once  poured  out  dishonour  to  its  Maker  and 
shame  to  His  image  in  man. 

7.  At  the  end  of  the  Ephesian  catalogue  of 
vices,  as  at  the  beginning  (iv.  19),  uncleanness 
is  joined  with  covetousness,  or  greed. 

This,  too,  is  "  not  even  to  be  named  amongst 
you,  as  becometh  saints."  Money!  property!  these 
are  the  words  dearest  and  most  familiar  in  the 
mouths  of  a  large  class  of  men  of  the  world, 
the  only  themes  on  which  they  speak  with  lively 
interest.  But  Christian  lips  are  cleansed  from 
the  service  both  of  Belial  and  of  Mammon. 
When  his  business  follows  the  trader  from  the 
shop  to  the  fireside  and  the  social  circle,  and 
even  into  the  Church,  when  it  becomes  the  staple 
subject  of  his  conversation,  it  is  clear  that  he  has 
fallen  into  the  low  vice  of  covetousness.  He  is 
becoming,  instead  of  a  man,  a  money-making 
machine,  an  "  idolater  "  of 

"  Mammon,  the  least  erected  spirit  that  fell 
From  heaven." 

The  apostle  classes  the  covetous  man  with  the 
fornicator  and  the  unclean,  amongst  those  who 
by  their  worship  of  the  shameful  idols  of  the 
god  of  this  world  exclude  themselves  from  their 
"  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of 
God." 

A  serious  warning  this  for  all  who  handle  the 
world's  wealth.  They  have  a  perilous  war  to 
wage,  and  an  enemy  who  lurks  for  them  at  every 
step  in  their  path.  Will  they  prove  themselves 
masters   of   their  business,   or   its   slaves?     Will 
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they  escape  the  golden  leprosy, — the  passion  for 
accumulation,  the  lust  of  property?  None  are 
found  more  dead  to  the  claims  of  humanity  and 
kindred,  none  further  from  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  and  God,  none  more  "  closely  wrapped  " 
within  their  "  sensual  fleece  "  than  rich  men  who 
have  prospered  by  the  idolatry  of  gain.  Dives 
has  chosen  and  won  his  kingdom.  He  "  receives 
in  his  lifetime  his  good  things  "  ;  afterwards  he 
must  look  for  "  torments." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

DOCTRINE  AND  ETHICS. 

Ephesians  iv.  25-v.  6. 

The  homily  that  we  have  briefly  reviewed  in 
the  last  chapter  demands  further  consideration. 
It  affords  a  striking  and  instructive  example  of 
St.  Paul's  method  as  a  teacher  of  morals,  and 
makes  an  important  contribution  to  evangelical 
ethics.  The  common  vices  are  here  prohibited 
on  specifically  Christian  grounds.  The  new  na- 
ture formed  in  Christ  casts  them  off  as  alien  and 
dead  things;  they  are  the  sloughed  skin  of  the 
old  life,  the  discarded  dress  of  the  old  man  who 
was  slain  by  the  cross  of  Christ  and  lies  buried 
in   His   grave. 

The  apostle  does  not  condemn  these  sins  as 
being  contrary  to  God's  law:  that  is  taken  for 
granted.  But  the  legal  condemnation  was  inef- 
fectual (Rom.  viii.  3).  The  wrath  revealed  from 
heaven  against  man's  unrighteousness  had  left 
that  unrighteousness  unchastened  and  defiant. 
The  revelation  of  law,  approved  and  echoed  by 
conscience,  taught  man  his  guilt;  it  could  do  no 
more.  All  this  St.  Paul  assumes;  he  builds  on 
the  ground  of  law  and  its  acknowledged  findings. 

Nor  does  the  apostle  make  use  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  philosophical  ethics,  which  in  their  gen- 
eral form  were  familiar  to  him  as  to  all  educated 
men  of  the  day.  He  says  nothing  of  the  rule 
of  nature  and  right  reason,  of  the  intrinsic 
fitness,  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  virtue;  noth- 
ing of  expediency  as  the  guide  of  life,  of  the 
inward  contentment  that  comes  from  well-doing, 
of  the  wise  calculation  by  which  happiness  is 
determined  and  the  lower  is  subordinated  to  the 
higher  good.  St.  Paul  nowhere  discountenances 
motives  and  sanctions  of  this  sort;  he  contra- 
venes none  of  the  lines  of  argument  by  which 
reason  is  brought  to  the  aid  of  duty,  and  con- 
science vindicates  itself  against  passion  and  false 
self-interest.  Indeed,  there  are  maxims  in  his 
teaching  which  remind  us  of  each  of  the  two 
great  schools  of  ethics,  and  that  make  room  in 
the  Christian  theory  of  life  both  for  the  philos- 
ophy of  experience  and  that  of  intuition.  The 
true  theory  recognises,  indeed,  the  experimental 
and  evolutional  as  well  as  the  fixed  and  intrinsic 
in  morality,  and  supplies  their  synthesis. 

But  it  is  not  the  apostle's  business  to  adjust 
his  position  to  that  of  Stoics  and  Epicureans, 
or  to  unfold  a  new  philosophy;  but  to  teach  the 
way  of  the  new  life.  His  Gentile  disciples  had 
been  untruthful,  passionate  in  temper,  covetous, 
licentious:  the  gospel  which  he  preached  had 
turned  them  from  these  sins  to  God;  from  the 
same  gospel  he  draws  the  motives  and  convic- 
tions which  are  to  shape  their  future  life  and 
to  give  to  the  new  spirit  within  them  its  fit 
expression.     St.  Paul  has  no  quarrel  with  ethical 


science,  much  less  with  the  inspired  law  of  his 
fathers;  but  both  had  proved  ineffectual  to  keep 
men  from  iniquity,  or  to  redeem  them  fallen  into 
it.  Above  them  both,  above  all  theories  and  all 
external  rules  he  sets  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of 
life  in  Christ. 

The  originality  of  Christian  ethics,  we  repeat, 
does  not  lie  in  its  detailed  precepts.  There  is 
not  one,  it  may  be,  even  of  the  noblest  maxims 
of  Jesus  that  had  not  been  uttered  by  some  pre- 
vious moralist.  With  the  New  Testament  in  our 
hands,  it  may  be  possible  to  collect  from  non- 
Christian  sources — from  Greek  philosophers, 
from  the  Jewish  Talmud,  from  Egyptian  sages 
and  Hindoo  poets,  from  Buddha  and  Confucius 
— a  moral  anthology  which  thus  sifted  out  of  the 
refuse  of  antiquity,  like  particles  of  iron  drawn 
by  the  magnet,  may  bear  comparison  with  the 
ethics  of  Christianity.  If  Christ  is  indeed  the 
Son  of  man,  we  should  expect  Him  to  gather 
into  one  all  that  is  highest  in  the  thoughts  and 
aspirations  of  mankind.  Addressing  the  Athen- 
ians on  Mars'  Hill,  the  apostle  could  appeal  to 
"  certain  of  your  own  poets  "  in  support  of  his 
doctrine  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  The  noblest 
minds  in  all  ages  witness  to  Jesus  Christ  and 
prove  themselves  to  be,  in  some  sort,  of  His 
kindred. 

"  They  are  but  broken  lights  of  Thee  ; 
And  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they  !  " 

It  is  Christ  in  us,  it  is  the  personal  fellowship 
of  the  soul  with  Him  and  with  the  living  God 
through  Him,  that  forms  the  vital  and  constitu- 
tive factor  of  Christianity.  Here  is  the  secret  of 
its  moral  efficacy.  The  Christ  is  the  centre  root 
of  the  race;  He  is  the  image'  of  God  in  which 
we  were  made.  The  life-blood  of  mankind  flowed 
in  Him  as  in  His  heart,  and  poured  forth  from 
Him  as  from  its  fountain  in  sacrifice  for  the 
common  sin.  Jesus  gathered  into  Himself  and 
restored  the  virtue  of  humanity  broken  into  a 
thousand  fragments;  but  He  did  much  more  than 
this.  While  He  re-created  in  His  personal  char- 
acter our  lost  manhood,  by  His  death  and  resur- 
rection He  has  gained  for  that  ideal  a  transcend- 
ent power  that  seizes  upon  men  and  regenerates 
and  transforms  them.  "  With  unveiled  face  be- 
holding in  the  mirror  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
we  are  changed  into  the  same  image  "  (receiving 
the  glory  that  we  see),  "  as  from  the  Lord  of  the 
Spirit  "  (2  Cor.  iii.  18). 

There  is,  therefore,  an  evangelical  ethics,  a 
Christian  science  of  life.  "  The  law  of  the  Spirit 
of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  "  has  a  system  and  method 
of  its  own.  It  has  a  rational  solution  and  expla- 
nation to  render  for  our  moral  problems.  But 
its  solution  is  given,  as  St.  Paul  and  as  his  Mas- 
ter loved  to  give  it,  in  practice,  not  in  theory. 
It  teaches  the  art  of  living  to  multitudes  to  whom 
the  names  of  ethics  and  moral  science  are  un- 
known. Those  who  understand  the  method  of 
Christ  best  are  commonly  too  busy  in  its  practice 
to  theorise  about  it.  They  are  physicians  tending 
the  sick  and  the  dying,  not  professors  in  some 
school  of  medicine.  Vet  professors  have  their 
use,  as  well  as  practitioners.  The  task  of  develop- 
ing a  Christian  science  of  life,  of  exhibiting  the 
truth  of  revelation  in  its  theoretical  bearings  and 
its  relations  to  the  thought  of  the  age,  forms  a 
part  of  the  practical  duties  of  the  Church  and 
touches  deeply  the  welfare  of  souls.  For  other 
times  this  work  has  been  nobly  accomplished 
by   Christian   thinkers.      Shall   we   not   pray   the 
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Lord  of  the  harvest  that  He  will  thrust  forth  into  a  more  sober  measure  of  the  possibilities  of  the 

this  field  fit  labourers;  that  He  will  raise  "up  men  scientific  method,  and  to  see  what  inductive  logic 

mighty   through   God   to   overthrow   every   high  and  natural   selection  can  do   for  us,   and  what 

thing  that  exalts   itself  against   His   knowledge,  they  cannot  do.     We  can  walk  in  the  light  of 

and  wise  to  build  up  to  the  level   of  the  times  the    new   revelation,    without   being   dazzled    by 

the   great   fabric   of   Christian   ethics   and   disci-  it.      Things    are    less   altered   than    we    thought, 

pline?  The    old    boundaries    reappear.      The    spirit    re- 
sumes  its   place,   and   rules   a   wider  realm   than 

There  emerge  in  this  exhortation  four  distinct  before.     Reason  refuses  to  be  the  victim  of  its 

principles,  which  lay  at  the  basis  of   St.    Paul's  own  success,  and  to  immolate  itself  for  the  dei- 

views  of  life  and  conduct.  fication  of  material  law.     "  Forasmuch  as  we  are 

I.  In  the  first  place,  the  fundamental  truth  of  God's   offspring,"   we   ought   not   to   think,   and 

the  Fatherhood  of  God.     "  Be  imitators  of  God,"  we  will  not  think,  that  the   Godhead  is  like  to 

he  writes,  "  as  beloved  children."    And  in  chapter  blind   forces   and   reasonless   properties   of   mat- 

iv.  24:    "  Put  on  the  new  man,  which  was  ere-  ter.     Love,  thought,  will  in  us  raise  our  being 

atcd  after  God."  above   the   realm   of   the   impersonal;   and   these 

Man's  life  has  its  law,  for  it  has  its  source,  in  faculties  point  us  upward  to   Him   from  whom 

the    nature    of   the    Eternal.      Behind    our    race-  they  came,  the  Father  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh, 

instincts  and  the  laws  imposed  on  us  in  the  long  The   great   tide   of  joy,   the   victorious   energy 

struggle  for  existence,  behind  those  imperatives  which   the   sense   of   God's  love  brings  into  the 

of  practical  reason  involved  in  the  structure  of  life    of   a    Christian,    is    evidence    of    its    reality, 

our  intelligence,  are  the  presence  and  the  active  The  believer  is  a  child  walking  in  the  light  of 

will  of  Almighty  God  our  heavenly  Father.     His  his  Father's  smile — dependent,  ignorant,  but  the 

image  we  see  in  the  Son  of  man.  object  of  an  Almighty  love.     A  thousand  tokens 

Here  is  the  fountainhead  of  truth,  from  which  speak  to  him  of  the  Divine  care;- his  tasks  and 
the  two  great  streams  of  philosophical  thought  trials  are  sweetened  by  the  confidence  that  they 
upon  morals  have  diverged.  If  man  is  the  are  appointed  for  wise  ends  beyond  his  present 
child  of  a  Being  absolutely  good,  then  moral  knowledge.  To  another  in  that  same  house  there 
goodness  belongs  to  the  essence  of  his  nature;  is  no  heavenly  Father,  no  unseen  hand  that 
it  is  discoverable  in  the  instincts  of  his  reason  guides,  no  gleam  of  a  brighter  and  purer  day 
and  will.  Were  not  our  nature  warped  by  sin,  lighting  up  its  dull  chambers.  There  are  human 
such  reasoning  must  have  commanded  immedi-  companions,  weak,  erring,  and  wearying  like 
ate  assent  and  led  to  consistent  and  self-evident  oneself.  There  is  work  to  do,  with  the  night 
results.  Again,  if  man  is  the  child  of  God,  the  coming  swiftly;  and  the  brave  heart  girds  itself 
finite  of  the  Infinite,  his  moral  character  must,  to  duty,  finding  in  the  service  of  man  its  motive 
presumably,  have  been  in  the  beginning  germinal  and  employment — but,  alas,  with  how  poor  sue- 
rather  than  complete,  needing— even  apart  from  cess  and  how  faint  a  hope! 

sin  and  its  malformations — development  and  ed-  It  is  not  the  loss  of  strength  for  human  ser- 

ucation,  the  discipline  of  a  fatherly  providence,  vice,   nor  the   dying   out   of  joy   which   unbelief 

inculcating  the   lessons   and   forming  the   habits  entails,   that   is   its   chief   calamity;    but   the   un- 

which  belong  to  his  ripe  manhood  and  full-grown  belief   itself.     The   sun   in   the   soul's   heaven   is 

stature.     Intuitional   morals  bear  witness  to  the  put  out.     The  personal   relationship  to   the   Su- 

God  of  creation;  experimental  morals  to  the  God  preme    which    gave    dignity    and    worth    to    our 

of  providence  and  history.     The  Divine  Father-  individual  being,  which  imparted  sacredness  and 

hood  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch  in  which  they  enduring  power  to  all   other  ties,   is   destroyed, 

meet.  The  heart  is  orphaned;  the  temple  of  the  spirit 

The    command    to    "  be    imitators    of    God  "  is  desolate.     The  mainspring  of  life  is  broken, 
makes  personality  the  sovereign  element  in  life. 
If  consciousness  is  a  finite  and  passing  phenom- 
enon, if  God  be  but  a  name  for  the  sum  of  the  "  Make  ha  nlde  not  TWac^fJom  nS '  ™y  spirit  £aileth ! 
impersonal   laws   that   regulate   the   universe,   for  Lest  I  be  like  unto  them  that  go  down  into  the  pit ! " 
the  "  stream  of  tendency  "  in  the  worlds,  Father 

and  love  are  meaningless  terms  applied  to  the  II.  The  solidarity  of  mankind  in  Christ  furnishes 
Supreme  and  religion  dissolves  into  an  impal-  the  apostle  with  a  powerful  lever  for  raising 
pable  mist.  Is  the  universe  governed  by  per-  the  ethical  standard  of  his  readers.  The  thought 
sonal  will,  or  by  impersonal  force?  Is  reason,  that  "we  are  members  one  of  another"  forbids 
or  is  gravitation  the  index  to  the  nature  of  deceit.  That  he  may  "  have  whereof  to  give  to 
the  Absolute?  This  is  the  vital  question  of  mod-  the  needy"  is  the  purpose  that  provokes  the 
ern  thought.  The  latter  is  the  answer  given  by  thief  to  industry.  The  desire  to  "  give  grace  " 
a  large,  if  not  a  preponderant  body  of  philosoph-  to  the  hearers  and  to  "  build  them  up  "  in  truth 
ical  opinion  in  our  own  day, — as  it  was  given,  and  goodness  imparts  seriousness  and  elevation 
virtually,  by  the  natural  philosophers  of  Greece  to  social  intercourse.  The  irritations  and  injuries 
in  the  dawn  of  science.  Man's  triumphs  over  we  inflict  on  each  other,  with  or  without  pur- 
nature  and  the  splendour  of  his  discoveries  in  pose,  furnish  occasion  for  us  to  "  be  kind  one 
the  physical  realm  bewilder  his  reason.  The  sci-  to  another,  good-hearted,  forgiving  yourselves  " — 
entists,  like  other  conquerors,  have  been  intoxi-  for  this  is  the  expression  the  apostle  uses  in 
cated  with  victory.  The  universe,  it  seems,  was  chapter  iv.  32,  and  in  Colossians  iii.  13.  Self 
about  to  yield  to  them  its  last  secrets;  they  were  .is  so  merged  in  the  community,  that  in  dealing 
prepared  to  analyse  the  human  soul  and  resolve  censure  or  forgiveness  to  an  offending  brother 
the  conception  of  God  into  its  material  elements,  the  Christian  man  feels  as  though  he  were  deal- 
Religion  and  conscience,  however,  prove  to  be  ing  with  himself — as  though  it  were  the  hand 
intractable  subjects  in  the  physical  laboratory;  that  forgave  the  foot  for  tripping,  or  the  ear 
they  are  coming  out  of  the  crucible  unchanged  that  pardoned  some  blunder  of  the  eye. 
and  refined.     We  are  able  by  this  time  to  take  Showing  grace  is  what  the  apostle  literally  says 
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here,  speaking  both  of  human  and  Divine  for- 
giveness. In  this  lie  the  charm  and  power  of 
true  forgiveness.  The  forgiver  after  the  order 
of  grace  does  not  pardon  like  a  judge  moved 
by  magnanimity  or  pity  for  transgressors,  but 
in  love  to  his  own  kind  and  desire  for  their 
amendment.  He  identifies  himself  with  the 
wrong-doer,  weighs  his  temptation  and  all  that 
drew  him  into  error.  Such  forgiveness,  while 
it  never  ignores  the  wrong,  admits  every  quali- 
fying circumstance  and  just  extenuation.  This 
is  the  kind  of  pardon  that  touches  the  sinner's 
heart;  for  it  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  sin,  isolat- 
ing it  from  all  other  feelings  and  conditions 
that  are  not  sin;  it  takes  the  wrong  upon  itself 
in  understanding  and  perception;  it  puts  its  fin- 
ger upon  the  aching,  festering  spot  where  the 
criminality  lies  and  applies  to  that  its  healing 
balm. 

"  Even  as  God  in  Christ  forgave  you."  And 
how  did  God  forgive?  Not  by  a  grand  imperial 
decree,  as  of  some  monarch  too  exalted  to  re- 
sent the  injuries  of  men  or  to  inquire  into  their 
futile  proceedings.  Had  such  forgiveness  been 
possible  to  Divine  justice,  it  could  have  wrought 
in  us  no  real  salvation.  Our  forgiveness  is  that 
of  God  in  Christ.  The  Forgiver  has  sat  down 
by  the  prisoner's  side,  has  felt  his  misery  and 
the  force  of  his  temptations,  and  in  everything 
but  the  actual  sin  has  made  Himself  one  with 
the  sinner,  even  to  bearing  the  extreme  penalty 
of  his  guilt.  In  the  act  of  making  sacrifice, 
Jesus  prayed  for  those  that  slew  Him:  "  Father, 
forgive  them;  they  know  not  what  they  do!  " 
This  intercession  breathed  the  spirit  of  the  new 
forgiveness.  There  is  a  real  remission  of  sins, 
a  release  granted  justly  and  upon  due  satisfac- 
tion; but  it  is  the  act  of  justice  charged  with 
love,  of  a  justice  as  tender  and  considerate  as 
it  is  strong,  and  which  eagerly  takes  account 
of  all  that  bespeaks  in  the  offender  a  possibility 
of  better  things.  It  is  a  forgiveness  that  does 
justice  to  the  humanity  as  well  as  the  criminality 
in   the   sinner. 

To  proclaim  by  word  and  deed  this  forgiveness 
of  God  to  the  sinful  world  is  the  vocation  of  the 
Church.  And  where  she  does  thus  declare  it, 
by  whatever  means  or  ministry,  Christ's  promise 
to  her  is  verified:  "  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit, 
they  are  remitted  to  them."  We  may  so  recon- 
cile men  to  ourselves  as  to  bring  them  back 
to  God.  Has  some  one  done  you  a  wrong? 
There  is  your  opportunity  of  saving  a  soul  from 
death  and  hiding  a  multitude  of  sins.  Thus 
Christ  used  the  great  wrong  we  all  did  Him. 
It  is  your  privilege  to  show  the  wrong-doer  that 
you  and  he  are  made  one  by  the  blood  of  Christ. 

"  Walk  in  love,"  St.  Paul  says,  "  as  the  Christ 
also  loved  us  and  gave  Himself  for  us  a  sac- 
rifice." When  the  apostle  writes  the  Christ,  he 
points  us  along  the  whole  line  of  the  revelation 
of  the  cross.  We  think  of  the  Christhood  of 
Jesus,  of  the  Christliness  of  such  love  as  this. 
Christ's  was  a  representative  and  exemplary  love, 
with  its  forerunners  and  its  followers  all  walk- 
ing in  one  path.  '  The  Christ  loved  and  gave  "  ; 
for  love  that  does  not  give,  that  prompts  to 
no  effort  and  puts  itself  to  no  sacrifice,  is  but 
a  luxury  of  the  heart, — useless  and  even  selfish. 
And  He  "  gave  up  Himself  " — the  only  gift  that 
could  suffice.  The  rich  who  bestow  many  gifts 
in  furtherance  of  humanitarian  and  religious 
work  and  still  do  not  bestow  themselves,  their 
sympathetic  thought,  their  presence  and  personal 


aid,  are  withholding  the  best  thing,  the  one 
thing  required  to  make  their  bounties  effica- 
cious. In  what  we  give  and  forgive,  it  is  the 
accent  of  sympathy,  the  giving  of  the  heart  with 
it  that  adds  grace  to  the  act.  "  Though  I  dole 
out  all  my  goods,  though  I  give  my  body  to 
be  burned,  and  have  not  love,  it  profiteth  me 
nothing."  We  do  a  thousand  things  to  serve 
and  benefit  our  fellow-men,  and  yet  evade  the 
real  sacrifice, — which  is  simply  to  love  them. 

In  studying  this  epistle,  we  have  felt  increas- 
ingly that  the  Church  is  the  centre  of  humanity. 
The  love  born  and  nourished  in  the  household 
of  faith  goes  out  into  the  world  with  a  universal 
mission.  The  solidarity  of  moral  interests  that 
is  realised  there,  embraces  all  the  kindreds  of 
the  earth.  The  incarnation  of  Christ  knits  -ill 
flesh  into  one  redeemed  family.  The  continents 
and  races  of  mankind  are  members  one  of  an- 
other, with  Jesus  Christ  for  head.  We  are 
brothers  and  sisters  of  humanity:  He  our  elder 
brother,  and  God  our  common  Father  in  heaven, 
— His  Father  and  ours. 

Auguste  Comte  writes  in  his  "  System  of  Posi- 
tive Polity "  :  "  The  promises  of  supernatural 
religion  appealed  exclusively  to  man's  selfish  in- 
stincts. .  .  .  The  sympathetic  instincts  found 
no  place  in  the  theological  synthesis."  It  would 
be  impossible  to  affirm  anything  more  completely 
at  variance  with  the  truth,  anything  more  abso- 
lutely opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  the 
theological  synthesis  of  the  apostles.  And  yet 
it  was  upon  this  ground  that  the  great  French 
thinker  renounced  Christianity,  proposing  his 
new  religion  of  humanity  as  a  substitute  for  a 
selfish  and  effete  supernaturalism!  Why  did  he 
not  go  to  the  New  Testament  itself  to  find  out 
what  Christianity  means?  'To  combine  per- 
manently concert  with  independence,"  Comte  ex- 
cellently says,  "  is  the  capital  problem  of  society, 
a  problem  which  religion  alone  can  solve,  by 
love  primarily,  then  by  faith  on  a  basis  of  love." 
Precisely  so;  and  this  is  the  solution  offered  by 
Jesus  Christ.  His  self-sacrificing  love  is  the 
basis  on  which  our  faith  rests;  and  that  faith 
works  by  love  in  all  those  who  truly  possess 
it.  This  is  the  evangelical  theory.  The  morale 
of  the  Church,  it  is  true,  has  fallen  shamefully 
below  its  doctrine;  but  this  doctrine  is,  after 
all,  the  one  fruitful  and  progressive  moral  force 
in  the  world;  and  it  is  certain  to  be  carried  into 
effect. 

In  the  darkest  hour  of  Israel's  oppression  and 
of  international  hate,  one  of  her  great  prophets 
thus  described  the  triumph  of  supernatural  re- 
ligion: "  In  that  day  shall  Israel  be  the  third 
with  Egypt  and  Assyria,  a  blessing  in  the  midst 
of  the  earth;  for  that  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath 
blessed  them,  saying,  Blessed  be  Egypt  my  peo- 
ple, and  Assyria  the  work  of  my  hands,  and 
Israel  my  inheritance  "  (Isai.  xix.  24,  25).  This 
is  our  programme  still. 

III.  Another  of  St.  Paul's  ruling  ideas  lying 
at  the  basis  of  Christian  ethics  is  his  concep- 
tion of  man's  future  destiny.  The  apostle  warns 
his  readers  that  they  "  grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit, 
in  whom  they  were  sealed  till  the  day  of  redemp- 
tion." He  tells  them  that  "  the  impure  and  the 
covetous  have  no  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  and   God." 

There  is  thus  disclosed  a  world  beyond  the 
world,  a  life  growing  out  of  life,  an  eternal 
and  invisible  kingdom  of  whose  possession  the 
Spirit  that  lives  in  Christian  men  is  the  earnest 
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and  firstfruits.  This  kingdom  is  the  joint  in- 
heritance of  the  sons  of  God.  brethren  with 
Christ  and  in  Christ,  who  are  conformed  to  His 
image  and  found  worthy  to  "  stand  before  the 
Son  of  man."  Those  are  excluded  from  the  in- 
heritance, who  by  their  moral  nature  are  alien 
to  it:  "Without  are  dogs,  sorcerers,  whoremon- 
gers, idolaters,  and  every  one  that  loveth  and 
maketh  a  lie."  This  revelation  has  had  a  most 
powerful  influence  on  the  progress  of  ethics.  It 
has  given  a  momentous  importance  to  individual 
conduct,  a  new  grandeur  to  the  moral  issues  of 
the  present  life.  "  Man's  life,"  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  Christian  gospel,  "  has  duties  that 
are  alone  great,  that  go  up  to  Heaven,  and  down 
to  Hell."  The  tangled  skein  is  at  last  to  be 
unravelled,  the  mysterious  problem  of  mortal  life 
will  have  its  solution  at  the  judgment-seat  of 
Jesus    Christ. 

It  is  true  that  the  wicked  flourish  and  spread 
themselves  like  green  trees  in  the  sunshine;  and 
the  covetous  boast  of  their  hearts'  desire.  To 
see  this  was  the  trial  of  ancient  faith;  and  the 
good  man  had  to  charge  himself  constantly  that 
he  should  not  fret  because  of  evil-doers.  It  re- 
quired an  heroic  faith  to  believe  in  God's  king- 
dom and  righteousness,  when  the  visible  course 
of  things  made  all  against  them,  and  there  was 
no  clear  light  beyond.  God's  saints  had  to  learn 
first  that  God  is  Himself  the  sufficient  good, 
and  must  be  trusted  to  do  right.  But  this  was 
the  faith  of  defence  rather  than  of  victory, — of 
endurance,  not  enthusiasm.  In  the  knowledge 
of  Christ's  victory  over  death  and  entrance  on 
our  behalf  into  the  heavenly  world,  "  in  hope 
of  life  eternal  which  God  who  cannot  lie  hath 
promised,"  men  have  fought  against  their  own 
sins,  have  struggled  for  the  right  and  spent 
themselves  to  save  their  fellows  with  a  vigour 
and  success  never  witnessed  before,  and  in  num- 
bers far  exceeding  those  that  all  other  creeds 
and  systems  have  enlisted  in  the  holy  cause  of 
humanity. 

Human  reason  had  guessed  and  hope  had 
dreamed  of  the  soul's  immortality.  Christianity 
gives  this  hope  certainty,  and  adds  to  it  the  as- 
surance of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Man's 
entire  nature  is  thus  redeemed.  Chastity  takes 
its  due  place  amongst  the  virtues,  and  becomes 
the  mark  of  a  Christian  as  distinguished  from 
a  pagan  life.  "  The  body  is  not  for  fornication, 
but  for  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  for  the  body. 
God  who  raised  up  the  Lord  Jesus,  will  raise 
us  also  through  His  power.  Your  bodies  are 
limbs  of  Christ,  ...  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  you  have  from  God.  .  .  .  Glorify  God 
in  your  body."  So  St.  Paul  exhorts  the  Chris- 
tians of  Corinth  (i  Cor.  vi.),  living  in  the  centre 
and  shrine  of  heathen  vice.  This  doctrine  of 
the  sanctity  of  the  body  has  been  the  salvation 
of  the  family.  It  has  saved  civilisation  from 
perishing  through  sexual  corruption,  and  is  still 
our  chief  defence  against  this  fearful  evil. 

Our  bodily  dress,  we  now  learn,  is  one  with 
the  spirit  that  it  infolds.  We  shall  lay  it  aside 
only  to  resume  it, — transfigured,  but  with  a  form 
and  impress  continuous  with  its  present  being. 
This  identical  self,  the  same  both  in  its  outward 
and  inward  personality,  will  appear  before  the 
tribunal  of  Christ,  that  it  may  "  receive  the  things 
done  in  the  body."  This  announcement  gives 
reasonableness  and  distinctness  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  future  judgment.  The  judgment  assumes, 
with  its  solemn  grandeur,  a  matter-of-fact  reality, 


an  immediate  bearing  on  the  daily  conduct  of 
life,  which  lends  a  powerful  reinforcement  to 
the  conscience,  while  it  supplies  a  fitting  and 
glorious  conclusion  to  our  course  as  moral  be- 
ings. 

IV.  Finally,  the  atonement  of  the  cross  stamps 
its  own  character  and  spirit  on  the  entire  ethics 
of  Christianity.  The  Fatherhood  of  God,  the 
unity  and  solidarity  of  mankind,  the  issues  of 
eternal  life  or  death  awaiting  us  in  the  unseen 
world — all  the  great  factors  and  fundamentals 
of  revealed  religion  gather  about  the  cross  of 
Christ;  they  lend  to  it  their  august  significance, 
and  gain  from  it  new  import  and  impressiveness. 

The  fact  that  Christ  "  gave  Himself  up  for  us 
an  offering  and  sacrifice  to  God  " — gave  Himself, 
as  it  is  put  elsewhere,  "  for  our  sins  " — throws 
an  awful  light  upon  the  nature  of  human  trans- 
gression. The  blood  spilt  in  the  strife  with  our 
sin  and  shed  to  wash  out  its  stain,  reveals  its 
foulness  and  malignity.  All  that  inspired  men 
had  taught,  that  good  men  had  believed  and 
felt,  and  penitent  men  confessed  in  regard  to  the 
evil  of  human  sin,  is  more  than  verified  by  the 
sacrifice  which  the  Holy  One  of  God  has  under- 
gone in  order  to  put  it  away.  Itwas  felt  that  "  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  goats  could  never  take  away 
sins,"  that  the  sacrifices  man  could  offer  for 
himself,  or  the  creatures  on  his  behalf,  were 
ineffectual;  the  guilt  was  too  real  to  be  expiated 
in  this  fashion,  the -wound  too  deep  to  be  healed 
by  those  poor  appliances.  But  who  had  sus- 
pected that  such  a  remedy  as  this  was  needed, 
and  forthcoming?  How  deep  the  resentment  of 
eternal  Justice  against  the  transgressions  of  men, 
if  the  blood  of  God's  own  Son  alone  could  make 
propitiation!  How  rank  the  offence  against  the 
Divine  holiness,  if  to  purge  its  abomination  the 
vessel  containing  the  most  sweet  fragrance  of 
His  sinless  nature  must  be  broken!  What  tears 
of  contrition,  what  cleansing  fires  of  hate  against 
our  own  sins,  what  scorn  of  their  baseness,  what 
stern  resolves  against  them  are  awakened  by  the 
sight  of  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ! 

This  negative  side  of  the  ethical  bearing  of 
Christ's  sacrifice  is  implied  in  the  words  ot  the 
apostle  in  the  second  verse,  and  in  the  contrast 
indicated  between  its  sweet  savour  and  those 
unclean  things  whose  very  names  it  should  ban- 
ish from  our  midst  (ver.  3).  On  its  positive 
effects — the  love  and  self-devotion  it  inspires,  the 
conformity  of  our  lives  to  its  example — we  have 
dwelt  already.  Let  us  add,  however,  that  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  demands  from  us,  above  all, 
devotion  to  Christ  Himself.  Our  first  duty  as 
Christians  is  to  love  Christ,  to  serve  and  fallow 
Christ.  "  He  died  for  all,"  says  the  apostle, 
"  that  the  living  should  live  no  longer  to  them- 
selves, but  to  Him  that  died  for  them  and  rose 
again."  When  Mary  of  Bethany  poured  on  the 
Saviour's  head  her  box  of  precious  ointment, 
the  Master  accepted  the  tribute  and  approved 
the  act;  and  the  poor  have  been  gainers  by  it 
a  thousand  times  the  pence  which  Judas  deemed 
wasted  on  the  head  he  was  watching  to  betray. 
There  is  no  conflict  between  the  claims  of  Christ 
and  those  of  philanthropy,  between  the  needs 
of  His  worship  and  the  needs  of  the  destitute 
and  suffering  in  our  streets.  Every  new  sub- 
ject won  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  another 
helper  won  for  His  poor.  Every  act  of  love 
rendered  to  Him  deepens  the  channel  of  sym- 
pathy by  which  relief  and  blessing  come  to  sor- 
rowful   humanity. 
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Let  the  gospel  of  Christ's  kingdom  be  preached 
in  word  and  deed  to  all  nations,  let  the  love  of 
Christ  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  great  masses 
of  mankind,  and  the  time  of  the  world's  salvation 
will  be  come.  Its  sin  will  be  hated,  forsaken, 
forgiven.  Its  social  evils  will  be  banished;  its 
weapons  of  war  turned  to  ploughshares  and 
pruning  hooks.  Its  scattered  races  and  nations 
will  be  re-united  in  the  obedience  of  faith,  and 
formed  into  one  Christian  confederacy  and  com- 
monwealth of  the  peoples,  a  peaceful  kingdom  of 
the  Son  of  God's  love. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  LIGHT. 

Ephesians  v.  7-14. 

The  contrast  between  the  Christian  and 
heathen  way  of  life  is  now,  finally,  to  be  set 
forth  under  St.  Paul's  familiar  figure  of  the  light 
and  the  darkness.  He  bids  his  Gentile  readers 
not  to  be  "  joint-partakers  with  them  " — with  the 
sons  of  disobedience  upon  whom  God's  wrath 
is  coming  (ver.  6) — for  he  has  hailed  them  al- 
ready, in  chapter  iii.  6,  as  "joint-partakers  of 
the  promise  in  Christ  Jesus  through  the  gospel." 
"  Once  "  indeed  they  shared  in  the  lot  of  the 
disobedient;  but  for  them  the  darkness  has  past, 
and  the  true  light  now  shineth. 

In  wrath  or  promise,  in  hope  of  life  eternal 
or  in  the  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  they, 
and  we,  must  partake.  This  future  participation 
depends  upon  present  character.  "  Do  not," 
the  apostle  entreats,  "  cast  in  your  lot  again  with 
the  unclean  and  covetous.  Their  ways  you  have 
renounced,  and  their  doom  you  have  exchanged 
for  the  heritage  of  the  saints.  Let  no  vain  words 
deceive  you  into  supposing  that  you  may  keep 
your  new  inheritance,  and  yet  return  to  your  old 
sins.  Show  yourselves  worthy  of  your  calling. 
Walk  as  children  of  the  light,  and  you  will  pos- 
sess the  eternal  kingdom."  Each  man  carries 
with  him  into  the  next  state  of  being  the  entail 
of  his  past  life.  That  heritage  depends  on  his 
own  choice;  yet  not  upon  his  individual  will 
working  by  itself,  but  on  the  grace  and  will  of 
God  working  with  him,  as  that  grace  is  accepted 
or  rejected.  He  has  light:  he  must  walk  in  it; 
and  he  will  reach  the  realm  of  light.  Thus  the 
apostle,  in  verses  7  and  8,  concludes  his  warn- 
ing against  relapse  into  heathen  sin. 

Verses  9  and  10  delineate  the  character  of  tlie 
children  of  the  light:  verses  11-14  set  forth  their 
influence  upon  the  surrounding  darkness.  Into 
these  two  divisions  the  exposition  of  this  para- 
graph naturally  falls. 

I.  "The  fruit  of  the  light"  (not  of  the  Spirit) 
is  the  true  text  of  verse  9,  as  it  stands  in  the 
older  Greek  copies,  Versions,  and  Fathers.  Cal- 
vin showed  his  judgment  and  independence  in 
preferring  this  reading  to  that  of  the  received 
Greek  text.  Similarly  Bengel,  *  and  most  of  the 
later  critics.  The  sentence  is  parenthetical,  and 
contains   a   singular    and    instructive    figure.      It 

*  Mr.  Wesley  adopted  this  and  other  emendations  from 
Bengel,  "that  great  light  of  the  Christian  world,"  in  the 
translation  accompanying  his  '■  Explanatory  Notes  upon 
the  New  Testament."  He  there  supplied  the  Methodist 
preachers  with  many  of  the  most  valuable  improvements 
made  in  the  Revised  Version,  a  hundred  years  before  the 
time. 
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is  one  of  those  sparks  from  the  anvil,  in  which 
great  writers  not  unfrequently  give  us  their  finest 
utterances, — sentences  that  get  a  peculiar  point 
from  the  eagerness  with  which  they  are  struck 
off  in  the  heat  and  clash  of  thought,  as  the  mind 
reaches  forward  to  some  thought  lying  beyond. 
The  clause  is  an  epitome,  in  five  words,  of  Chris- 
tian virtue,  whose  qualities,  origin,  and  method 
are  all  defined.  It  sums  up  exquisitely  the  morai 
teaching  of  the  epistle.  Galatians  v.  22,  23  {the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit)  and  Philippians  iv.  8  {Whatso- 
ever things  are  true,  etc.)  are  parallel  to  this  pas- 
sage, as  Pauline  definitions,  equally  perfect,  ot 
the  virtues  of  a  Christian  man.  This  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  others  in  brevity  and  epigram- 
matic point. 

"  You  are  light  in  the  Lord,"  the  apostle  said; 
"  walk  as  children  of  the  light."  But  his  readers 
might  ask:  "  What  does  this  mean?  It  is  poetry: 
let  us  have  it  translated  into  plain  prose.  How 
shall  we  walk  as  children  of  the  light?  Show  us 
the  path." — "  I  will  tell  you,"  the  apostle  an- 
swers: '"the  fruit  of  the  light  is  in  all  goodness 
and  righteousness  and  truth.  Walk  in  these 
ways;  let  your  life  bear  this  fruit;  and  you  will 
be  true  children  of  the  light  of  God.  So  living, 
you  will  find  out  what  it  is  that  pleases  God, 
and  how  joyful  a  thing  it  is  to  please  Him  (ver. 
10).  Your  life  will  then  be  free  from  all  com- 
plicity with  the  works  of  darkness.  It  will  shine 
with  a  brightness  clear  and  penetrating,  that  will 
put  to  shame  the  works  of  darkness  and  trans- 
form the  darkness  itself.  It  will  speak  with  a 
voice  that  all  must  hear,  bidding  them  awake 
from  the  sleep  of  sin  to  see  in  Christ  their  light 
of  life."  Such  is  the  setting  in  which  this  de- 
lightful  definition   stands. 

But  it  is  more  than  a  definition.  While  this 
sentence  declares  what  Christian  virtue  is,  it  sig- 
nifies also  whence  it  comes,  how  it  is  generated 
and  maintained.  It  asserts  the  connection  that 
exists  between  Christian  character  and  Christian 
faith.  The  fruit  cannot  be  grown  without  the 
tree,  any  more  than  the  tree  can  grow  soundly 
without  yielding  its  proper  fruit.  Right  is  the 
fruit  of  light. 

The  principle  that  religion  is  the  basis  of  moral 
virtue  is  one  that  many  moralists  disputed  in  St. 
Paul's  time;  and  it  has  fallen  into  some  dis- 
credit in  our  own.  In  philosophical  theory,  and 
to  a  large  extent  in  popular  maxim  and  belief, 
it  is  assumed  that  faith  and  morals,  character  and 
creed,  are  not  only  distinct,  but  independent 
things,  and  that  there  is  no  necessary  connection 
between  the  two.  Christians  are  themselves  to 
blame  for  this  fallacy,  through  the  discrepancy 
not  seldom  visible  between  their  creed  and  life. 
Our  narrowness  of  view  and  the  harshness  of  our 
ethical  judgments  have  helped  to  foster  this 
grave  error. 

Great  Christian  teachers  have  spoken  of  the  vir- 
tues of  the  heathen  as  "  splendid  sins."  But 
Christ  and  His  Apostles  never  said  so.  He  said: 
"  Other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this 
fold."  And  they  said:  "  In  every  nation  he  that 
feareth  God  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  ac- 
cepted of  Him."  The  Christian  creed  has  no 
jealousy  in  regard  to  human  excellence.  "  What- 
soever things  are  true  and  honourable  and  just 
and  pure,"  wherever  and  in  whomsoever  they  are 
found,  our  faith  honours  and  delights  in  them, 
and  accepts  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  worth. 
But  then  it  claims  them  all  for  its  own, — as  the 
fruit  of  the  one  "  true  light  which  lighteth  every 
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man."  Wherever  this  fruit  appears,  we  know  that 
that  light  has  been,  though  its  ways  are  past 
finding  out.  Through  secret  crevices,  by  subtle 
refractions  and  multiplied  reflections,  the  true 
light  reaches  many  a  life  lying  far  outside  its 
visible  course. 

All  goodness  has  one  source;  for,  said  Jesus, 
"  there  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is  God."  The 
channels  may  be  tortuous,  obstructed  and  ob- 
scure: the  stream  is  always  one.  There  is  nothing 
more  touching,  and  nothing  more  encouraging 
to  our  faith  in  God's  universal  love  and  His  will 
that  all  men  should  be  saved,  than  to  see,  as  we 
do  sometimes  under  conditions  most  adverse 
and  in  spots  the  most  unlikely,  features  of  moral 
beauty  and  Christlike  goodness  appearing  like 
springs  in  the  desert  or  flowers  blooming  in 
Alpine  snows, — signs  of  the  universal  light, 

"  Which  yet  in  the  absolutest  drench  of  dark 
Ne'er  wants  its  witness,  some  stray  beauty-beam 
To  the  despair  of  hell  !  " 

The  action  of  God's  grace  in  Christ  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  sphere  of  its  recognised 
working.  All  the  more  earnestly  on  this  ac- 
count do  we  vindicate  this  grace  against  those 
who  deny  its  necessity  or  the  permanence  of 
its  moral  influence.  The  fruit,  in  the  main,  they 
approve.  But  they  would  cut  down  the  plant 
from  which  it  came;  they  seek  to  quench  the 
light  under  which  it  grew.  They  are  like  men 
who  should  take  you  to  some  lofty  tree  that  has 
flourished  for  ages  rooted  in  the  rock,  and  who 
should  say:  "  See  how  wide  its  branches  and  how 
stout  its  stem,  how  firmly  it  stands  upon  its 
native  soil!  Let  us  cut  it  loose  from  those  dark 
and  ugly  roots — that  mysterious  theology,  those 
superstitions  of  the  past.  The  human  mind  has 
outgrown  them.  Virtue  can  support  itself  on 
its  own  proper  basis.  It  is  time  to  assert  the 
dignity  of  man,  and  to  proclaim  the  independence 
of  morality."  If  these  men  have  their  way,  and 
if  European  society  renounces  the  authority  of 
God,  how  quickly  will  that  tree  of  the  Lord's 
planting,  the  vast  growth  of  Christian  virtue  and 
beneficence,  wither  to  its  topmost  bough;  and 
the  next  storm  will  bring  it  to  the  ground,  with 
all  its  stately  strength  and  summer  beauty.  Un- 
belief in  God  lays  the  axe  at  the  root  of  human 
society.  Our  life — the  life  of  individuals,  of  fam- 
ilies and  nations — is  rooted  in  the  unseen  and 
hid  with  Christ  in  God.  Thence  it  draws  its  vi- 
tality and  virtue,  through  those  spiritual  fibres 
by  which  we  are  linked  to  God  and  lay  hold  on 
eternal  life.  Since  Christ  Jesus  our  forerunner 
entered  the  heavenly  places  the  anchor  of  human 
hope  has  been  cast  within  the  veil;  if  that  anchor 
drags,  there  is  no  other  that  will  hold.  The 
rocks  are  plain  to  see  on  which  our  richly 
freighted  ship  of  life  will  founder.  Without  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  our  civilisation  is  not 
worth  a  hundred  years'  purchase. 

Moral  effects  do  not  follow  upon  their  causes 
as  rapidly  as  physical  effects:  they  follow  as  cer- 
tainly. We  live  largely  upon  the  accumulated 
ethical  capital  of  our  forefathers.  When  that  is 
spent,  we  are  left  to  our  intrinsic  poverty  of  soul, 
to  our  faithlessness  and  feebleness.  The  scepti- 
cism of  one  generation  bears  fruit  in  the  immo- 
rality of  the  next,  or  the  next  after  that;  the  un- 
belief and  cynicism  of  the  teacher  in  the  vice  of 
his  disciple.  Such  fruit  of  blasting  and  mildew 
the  decay  of  faith  has  never  failed  to  bear. 

The  corresponding  truth   will  be  at  once  ac- 


knowledged. There  is  no  real  religion  without 
virtue.  If  the  godly  man  is  not  a  good  man, 
if  he  is  not  a  sincere  and  pure-hearted  man, 
"  that  man's  religion  is  vain  "  :  no  matter  what 
his  professions  or  his  emotions,  no  matter  what 
his  services  to  the  Church.  He  is  one  of  those  to 
whom  Jesus  Christ  will  say:  "  I  know  you  not; 
depart  from  me,  all  ye  that  work  iniquity."  There 
is  a  flaw  in  him  somewhere,  a  rift  within  the  lute 
that  spoils  all  its  music.  "  A  good  tree  cannot 
bring  forth  corrupt  fruit." 

In  Christ's  garden  there  forms  in  clustered 
beauty  and  perfectness  the  ripe  growth  of  vir- 
tue, which  in  the  sunshine  of  His  love  and  under 
the  freshening  breath  of  His  Spirit  sends  forth 
its  spices  and  "  yieldeth  its  fruit  every  month." 
In  it  there  abide  goodness,  righteousness,  truth — 
these  three;  and  who  shall  say  which  of  them 
is  greatest? 

i.  Goodness  stands  first,  as  the  most  visible  and 
obvious  form  of  Christian  excellence, — that 
which  every  one  looks  for  in  a  religious  man, 
and  which  every  one  admires  when  it  is  to  be 
seen.  Righteousness,  regarded  by  itself,  is  not 
so  readily  appreciated.  There  is  something  aus- 
tere and  forbidding  in  it.  "  For  a  righteous  man 
scarcely  would  one  die  " — you  respect,  even  re- 
vere him;  but  you  do  not  love  him:  "  but  for  the 
good  man  peradventure,  one  would  even  dare  to 
die." 

Christian  goodness  is  the  sanctification  of  the 
heart  and  its  affections,  renewed  and  governed  by 
the  love  of  God  in  Christ.  It  is,  notwithstanding, 
but  seldom  inculcated  in  the  New  Testament; 
because  it  is  referred  to  its  spring  and  principle 
in  love.  Goodness  is  love  embodied.  Now  love, 
as  the  Christian  knows  it,  is  of  God.  "  We  love," 
says  the  apostle  John,  "  because  He  first  loved 
us.  .  .  .  He  loved  us,  and  sent  His  Son  to  be  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins."  This  is  the  faith  that 
makes  good  men, — the  best  the  world  has  ever 
known,  the  best  that  it  holds  now.  Vanity,  self- 
ishness, evil  temper  and  desire  are  shamed  and 
burnt  out  of  the  soul  by  the  holy  fire  of  the  love 
of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  In  the  warm, 
tender  light  of  the  cross  the  heart  is  softened  and 
cleansed,  and  expanded  to  the  widest  charity.  It 
becomes  the  home  of  all  generous  instincts  and 
pure  affections.  So  "  the  fruit  of  the  light  is  in 
all  goodness." 

2.  And  righteousness. 

This  second  and  central  definition  applies  a 
searching  test  to  all  spurious  forms  of  good- 
ness, superficial  or  sentimental, — to  the  goodness 
of  mere  good  manners,  or  good  nature.  The 
principle  of  righteousness,  fully  understood, 
includes  everything  in  moral  worth,  and  is  often 
used  to  denote  in  one  word  the  entire  fruit  of 
God's  grace  in  man.  For  righteousness  is  the 
sanctification  of  the  conscience.  It  is  loyalty 
to  God's  holy  and  perfect  1  /.  It  is  no  mere 
outward  keeping  of  formal  rules,  such  as  the 
legal  righteousness  of  Judaism,  no  submission  to 
necessity  or  calculation  of  advantages:  it  is  a 
love  of  the  law  in  a  man's  inmost  spirit;  it  is  the 
quality  of  a  heart  one  with  that  law,  reconciled 
to  it  as  it  is  reconciled  to  God  Himself  in  Jesus 
Christ. 

At  the  bottom,  therefore,  righteousness  and 
goodness  are  one.  Each  is  the  counterface  and 
complement  of  the  other.  Righteousness  is  to 
goodness  as  the  strong  backbone  of  principle, 
the  firm  hand  and  the  vigorous  grasp  of  duty, 
the  steadfast  foot  that  plants  itself  on  the  eternal 
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ground  of  the  right  and  true  and  stands  against 
a  world's  assault.  Goodness  without  righteous- 
ness is  a  weak  and  fitful  sentiment:  righteous- 
ness without  goodness  is  a  dead  formality.  He 
cannot  love  God  or  his  neighbour  truly,  who 
does  not  love  God's  law;  and  he  knows  nothing 
aright  of  that  law,  who  does  not  know  that  it  is 
the  law  of  love. 

This  also,  this  above  all  is  "  the  fruit  of  the 
light."  Two  watchwords  we  have  from  the  lips 
of  Jesus,  two  mottoes  of  His  own  life  and  mis- 
sion,— the  one  given  at  the  end,  the  other  at 
the  beginning  of  His  course:  "  Greater  love  hath 
none  than  this,  that  one  lay  down  his  life  for 
his  friends  "  ;  and,  "  Thus  it  becometh  us  to  ful- 
fil all  righteousness."  By  a  double  flame  was  He 
consumed  a  sacrifice  upon  the  cross, — by  the  pas- 
sion of  His  zeal  for  God's  righteousness,  and  by 
the  passion  of  His  pity  for  mankind.  In  that 
twofold  light  we  see  light,  and  become  "  light 
in  the  Lord."  Therefore  the  fruit  of  the  light, 
the  moral  product  of  a  true  faith  in  the  gospel, 
is  in  all  goodness  and  righteousness. 

There  is  a  danger  of  merging  the  latter  in  the 
former  of  these  attributes.  Evangelical  piety  is 
credited  with  an  excess  of  the  sentimental  and 
emotional  disposition,  cultivated  at  the  expense 
of  the  more  sterling  elements  of  character. 
High  principle,  scrupulous  honour,  stern  fidelity 
to  duty  are  no  less  essential  to  the  image  of 
Christ  in  the  soul  than  are  warm  feeling  and 
zealous  devotion  to  his  service.  Jesus  Christ  the 
righteous,  as  His  apostles  loved  to  call  Him,  is 
the  pattern  of  a  manly  faith,  up  to  which  we  must 
grow  in  all  things."  "  He  is  the  propitiation  for 
our  sins."  Never  was  there  an  act  of  such  un- 
swerving integrity  and  absolute  loyalty  to  the 
law  of  right  as  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary.  God  for- 
bid that  we  should  magnify  love  at  the  ex- 
pense of  law,  or  make  good  feeling  a  substitute 
for  duty. 

3.  Truth  comes  last  in  this  enumeration,  for 
it  signifies  the  inward  reality  and  depth  of  the 
other  two. 

Truth  does  not  mean  veracity  alone,  the  mere 
truth  of  the  lips.  Heathen  honesty  goes  as  far 
as  this.  Men  of  the  world  expect  as  much  from 
each  other,  and  brand  the  liar  with  their  con- 
tempt. Truth  of  words  requires  a  reality  behind 
itself.  The  acted  falsehood  is  excluded,  the 
hinted  and  intended  lie  no  less  than  that  expressly 
uttered.  Beyond  all  this  is  the  truth  of  the  man 
that  God  requires — speech,  action,  thought,  all 
consistent,  harmonious,  and  transparent,  with  the 
light  of  God's  truth  shining  through  them. 
Truth  is  the  harmony  of  the  inward  and  the 
outward,  the  correspondence  of  what  the  man  is 
in  himself  with  that  which  he  appears  and  wishes 
to  appear   to  be. 

Now,  it  is  only  children  of  the  light,  only 
men  thoroughly  good  and  upright,  who  can,  in 
this  strict  sense,  be  men  of  truth.  So  long  as  any 
malice  or  iniquity  is  left  in  our  nature,  we  have 
something  to  conceal.  We  cannot  afford  to  be 
sincere.  We  are  compelled  to  pay,  by  very 
shame,  the  degrading  tribute  which  vice  renders 
to  virtue,  the  homage  of  hypocrisy.  But  find  a 
man  whose  intellect,  whose  heart  and  will,  tried 
at  whatever  point,  ring  sound  and  true,  in  whom 
there  is  no  affectation,  no  make-believe,  no  pre- 
tence or  exaggeration,  no  discrepancy,  no  dis- 
cord in  the  music  of  his  life  and  thought,  "  an 
Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile  " — there  is 
a  saint  for  you,  and  a  man  of  God;  there  is  one 


whom  you  may  "  grapple  to  your  soul  with  hooks 
of  steel." 

Truth  is  the  hall-mark  of  entire  sanctification; 
it  is  the  highest  and  rarest  attainment  of  the 
Christian  life.  It  is  equally  the  charm  of  an  in- 
nocent, unspoilt  childhood,  and  of  a  ripe  and  puri- 
fied old  age.  The  apostle  John,  "  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved,"  is  the  most  perfect  embodi- 
ment, after  his  Master,  of  this  consummating 
grace.  In  him  righteousness  and  love  were 
blended  in  the  translucence  of  an  utter  sim- 
plicity and  truth. 

We  must  beware  of  giving  a  subjective  and 
merely  personal  aspect  to  this  divine  quality. 
While  truth  is  the  unity  of  the  outward  and  in- 
ward, of  heart  and  act  and  word  in  the  man, 
it  is  at  the  same  time  the  agreement  of  the  man 
with  the  reality  of  things  as  they  exist  in  God. 
The  former  kind  of  truth  rests  upon  the  latter; 
the  subjective  upon  the  objective  order.  The 
truth  of  God  makes  us  true.  We  magnify  our 
own  sincerity  until  it  becomes  vitiated  and  pre- 
tentious. In  our  eagerness  to  realise  and  express 
our  own  convictions,  we  give  too  little  pains  to 
form  them  upon  a  sound  basis;  we  make  a  great 
virtue  of  speaking  out  what  is  in  our  hearts,  but 
take  small  heed  of  what  comes  in  to  the  heart, 
and  speak  out  of  a  loose  self-confidence  and  idol- 
atry of  our  own  opinions.  So  the  Pharisees  were 
true,  who  called  Christ  an  impostor.  So  every 
careless  slanderer,  and  scandalmonger  credulous 
of  evil,  who  believes  the  lies  he  propagates. 
"  Imagination  has  pictured  to  itself  a  domain 
in  which  every  one  who  enters  should  be  com- 
pelled to  speak  only  what  he  thought,  and  pleased 
itself  by  calling  such  domain  the  Palace  of  Truth. 
A  palace  of  veracity,  if  you  will;  but  no  temple 
of  the  truth.  A  place  where  each  one  would 
be  at  liberty  to  utter  his  own  crude  unrealities,  to 
bring  forth  his  delusions,  mistakes,  half-formed, 
hasty  judgments;  where  the  depraved  ear  would 
reckon  discord  harmony,  and  the  depraved  eye 
mistake  colour;  the  depraved  moral  taste  take 
Herod  or  Tiberius  for  a  king,  and  shout  beneath 
the  Redeemer's  cross,  '  Himself  He  cannot 
save!  '  A  temple  of  the  truth?  Nay,  only  a 
palace  echoing  with  veracious  falsehoods,  a  Babel 
of  confused  sounds,  in  which  egotism  would  rival 
egotism,  and  truth  would  be  each  man's  own  lie." 
In  the  pride  of  our  veracity,  we  miss  the  verity 
of  things;  we  are  true  only  to  our  blind  self, 
false  to  the  light  of  God.  "  Every  one  that  is 
of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice:  "  so  said  He  who 
was  truth  incarnate,  making  His  word  a  law  for 
all  true  men. 

"  In  all  goodness  and  righteousness  and  truth," 
says  the  apostle.  Let  us  seek  them  all.  We  are 
apt  to  become  specialists  in  virtue,  as  in  other 
departments  of  life.  Men  will  endeavour  even 
to  compensate  by  extreme  efforts  in  one  direction 
for  deficiencies  in  some  other  direction,  which 
they  scarcely  desire  to  make  good.  So  they 
grow  out  of  shape,  into  oddities  and  moral  mal- 
formations. There  is  a  want  of  balance  and  of 
finish  about  a  multitude  of  Christian  lives,  even 
of  those  who  have  long  and  steadily  pursued  the 
way  of  faith.  We  have  sweetness  without 
strength,  and  strength  without  gentleness,  and 
truth  spoken  without  love,  and  words  of  pas- 
sionate zeal  without  accuracy  and  heedfulness. 

All  this  is  infinitely  sad,  and  infinitely  damag- 
ing to  the  cause   of  our   religion. 

It  is  the  little  rift  within  the  lute 

That  by-and-by  will  make  the  music  mute, 
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And  ever  widening  slowly  silence  all ; 
The  little  rift  within  the  lover's  lute, 
Or  little  pitted  speck  in  garnered  fruit, 

That  rotting  inward  slowly  moulders  all." 

Let  us  judge  ourselves,  that  we  be  not  judged 
by  the  Lord.  Let  us  count  no  wrong  a  trifle. 
Let  us  never  imagine  that  our  defects  in  one 
kin  will  be  atoned  for  by  excellences  in  another. 
Our  friends  may  say  this,  in  charity,  for  us;  it 
is  a  fatal  thing  when  a  man  begins  to  say  so  to 
himself.  "  May  the  God  of  peace  sanctify  you 
fully.  May  your  whole  spirit,  soul,  and  body  in 
blameless  integrity  be  preserved  to  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  "  (i  Thess.  v.  23). 

II.  The  effect  upon  surrounding  darkness  of 
the  light  of  God  in  Christian  lives  is  described  in 
verses  11-14,  in  words  which  it  remains  for  us 
briefly  to  examine. 

Verse  12  distinguishes  "  the  things  secretly 
done  "  by  the  Gentiles,  "  of  which  it  is  a  shame 
even  to  speak,"  from  the  open  and  manifest 
forms  of  evil  in  which  they  invite  their  Chris- 
tian neighbours  to  join  (ver.  11).  Instead  of  do- 
ing this  and  "  having  fellowship  with  the  un- 
fruitful works  of  darkness,"  they  must  "  rather 
reprove  them."  Silent  absence,  or  abstinence  is 
not  enough.  Where  sin  is  open  to  rebuke,  it 
should  at  all  hazards  be  rebuked.  On  the  other 
hand,  St.  Paul  does  not  warrant  Christians  in 
prying  into  the  hidden  sins  of  the  world  around 
them  and  playing  the  moral  detective.  Publicity 
is  not  a  remedy  for  all  evils,  but  a  great  aggra- 
vation of  some,  and  the  surest  means  of  dissemi- 
nating them.  "  It  is  a  shame  " — a  disgrace  to 
our  common  nature,  and  a  grievous  peril  to  the 
young  and  innocent — to  fill  the  public  prints  with 
the  nauseous  details  of  crime  and  to  taint  the 
air  with   its  putridities. 

"  But  all  things,"  the  apostle  says — whether  it 
be  those  open  works  of  darkness,  profitless  of 
good,  which  expose  themselves  to  direct  con- 
viction, or  the  depths  of  Satan  that  hide  their  in- 
famy from  the  light  of  day — "  all  things  being 
reproved  by  the  light,  are  made  manifest  "  (ver. 
13).  The  fruit  of  the  light  convicts  the  un- 
fruitful works  of  darkness.  The  daily  life  of  a 
Christian  man  amongst  men  of  the  world  is  a 
perpetual  reproof,  that  tells  against  secret  sins 
of  which  no  word  is  spoken,  of  which  the  re- 
prover never  guesses,  as  well  as  against  open  and 
unblushing  vices. 

"  This  is  the  condemnation,"  said  Jesus,  "  that 
light  is  come  into  the  world."  And  this  condem- 
nation every  one  who  walks  in  Christ's  steps, 
and  breathes  His  Spirit  amid  the  corruptions  of 
the  world,  is  carrying  on,  more  frequently  in  si- 
lence than  by  spoken  argument.  Our  uncon- 
scious and  spontaneous  influence  is  the  most  real 
and  effective  part  of  it.  '  Life  is  the  light  of  men 
— words  only  are  the  index  of  the  life  from  which 
they  spring.  Just  so  far  as  our  lives  touch  the 
conscience  of  others  and  reveal  the  difference  be- 
tween darkness  and  light,  so  far  do  we  hold  forth 
the  word  of  life  and  carry  on  the  Holy  Spirit's 
work  of  convincing  the  world  of  sin.  "  Let  your 
light  so  shine." 

This  manifestation  leads  to  a  transformation: 
"  For  every  thing  that  is  made  manifest  is  light " 
(ver.  13).  "  You  are  light  in  the  Lord,"  St. 
Paul  says  to  his  converted  Gentile  readers, — 
you  who  were  "  once  darkness,"  once  wandering 
in  the  lusts  and  pleasures  of  the  heathen  around 
you,  without  hope  and  without  God.  The  light 
of  the   gospel   disclosed,   and  then   dispelled  the 


darkness  of  that  former  time;  and  so  it  may  be 
with  your  still  heathen  kindred,  through  the 
light  you  bring  to  them.  So  it  will  be  with  the 
night  of  sin  that  is  spread  over  the  world.  The 
light  which  shines  upon  sin-laden  and  sorrowful 
hearts  shines  on  them  to  change  them  into  its 
own  nature.  The  manifested  is  light:  in  other 
words,  if  men  can  be  made  to  see  the  true  nature 
of  their  sin,  they  will  forsake  it.  If  the  light  can 
but  penetrate  their  conscience  it  will  save  them. 
"  Wherefore  He  saith: — 

"  Awake,  O  sleeper  ;  and  arise  from  out  of  the  dead  ! 
And  the  Christ  shall  dawn  upon  thee  !  " 

The  speaker  of  this  verse  can  be  no  other  than 
God,  or  the  Spirit  of  God  in  Scripture.  The  sen- 
tence is  no  mere  quotation.  It  re-utters,  in  the 
style  of  Mary's  or  Zechariah's  song,  the  promise 
of  the  Old  Covenant  from  the  lips  of  the  New. 
It  gathers  up  the  import  of  the  prophecies  con- 
cerning the  salvation  of  Christ,  as  they  sounded 
in  the  apostle's  ears  and  as  he  conveyed  them  to 
the  world.  Isaiah  lx.  1-3  supplies  the  basis  of 
our  passage,  where  the  prophet  awakens  Zion 
from  the  sleep  of  the  Exile  and  bids  her  shine 
once  more  in  the  glory  of  her  God  and  show 
forth  His  light  to  the  nations:  "  Arise,"  he  cries, 
"shine,  for  thy  light  is  come!"  There  are 
echoes  in  the  verse,  besides,  of  Isaiah  li.  17,  xxvi. 
19;  perhaps  even  of  Jonah  i.  6:  "  What  meanest 
thou,  O  sleeper?  arise  and  call  upon  thy  God!" 
We  seem  to  have  here,  as  in  chapter  iv.  4-6,  a 
snatch  of  the  earliest  Christian  hymns.  The 
lines  are  a  free  paraphrase  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, formed  by  weaving  together  Messianic 
passages — belonging  to  such  a  hymn  as  might  be 
sung  at  baptisms  in  the  Pauline  Churches.  Cer- 
tainly those  Churches  did  not  wait  until  the  sec- 
ond century  to  compose  their  hymns  and  spiritual 
songs  (comp.  ver.  19).  Our  Lord's  sublime  an- 
nouncement (John  v.  25),  already  verified,  that 
"  the  hour  had  come  when  the  dead  should  hear 
the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  they  that 
heard  should  live,"  gave  the  key  to  the  pro- 
phetic sayings  which  promised  through  Israel 
the  light  of  life  to  all  nations. 

With  this  song  on  her  lips  the  Church  went 
forth,  clad  in  the  armour  of  light,  strong  in  the 
joy  of  salvation;  and  darkness  and  the  works  of 
darkness  fled  before   her. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 
THE  NEW  WINE  OF  THE  SPIRIT. 
Ephesians  v.  15-21. 

Very  solemnly  did  the  moral  homily  to  the 
Asian  Christians  begin  in  chapter  iv.  17:  "This 
therefore  I  say  and  testify  in  the  Lord,  that  you 
must  no  longer  walk  as  the  Gentiles  walk."  So 
much  has  now  been  said  and  testified  in  the  inter- 
vening paragraphs,  by  way  both  of  dehortation 
and  exhortation.  Here  the  apostle  pauses;  and 
casting  his  eye  over  the  whole  pathway  of  life  he 
has  marked  out  in  this  discourse,  he  bids  his 
readers:  "  Look  then  carefully  how  you  walk. 
Show  that  you  are  not  fools,  but  wise  to  observe 
your  steps  and  to  seize  your  opportunities  in 
these  evil  times, — days  so  perilous  that  you  need 
your  best  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God's  will 
to  save  you  from  fatal  stumbling." 

So    far    St.    Paul's    renewed    exhortation,    in 
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verses  15-17,  inculcates  care  and  wary  discretion, 
— the  skill  that  in  the  strategy  of  life  finds  its 
vantage  in  unequal  ground,  that  makes  opposing 
winds  help  forward  the  seafarer.  In  this  sober 
wisdom  it  is  likely  the  Asian  Christians  were  de- 
ficient. In  many  ways,  both  directly  and  in- 
directly, the  need  of  increased  thoughtfulness 
on  the  readers'  part  has  been  indicated.  But 
there  is  another  side  to  the  Christian  nature:  it 
has  its  moods  of  exhilaration,  as  well  as  of  cau- 
tion and  reflection;  ardent  emotion, eager  speech, 
and  exultant  song  are  things  proper  to  a  high 
religious  life.  For  these  the  apostle  makes  room 
in  verses  18-20,  while  the  three  foregoing  verses 
enjoin  the  circumspection  and  vigilance  that  be- 
come the  good  soldier  of  Christ  Jesus. 

A  striking  contrast  thus  arises  between  the 
sobriety  and  the  excitement  that  mark  the  life 
of  grace.  We  see  with  what  strictness  we  must 
watch  ourselves,  and  guard  the  character  and  in- 
terests of  the  Church;  and  with  what  joyousness 
and  holy  freedom  we  may  take  our  part  in  its 
communion.  Temperament  and  constitution 
modify  these  injunctions  in  their  personal  appli- 
cation. The  Holy  Spirit  does  not  enable  us  all 
to  speak  with  equal  fervour  and  freedom,  nor  to 
sing  with  the  same  tunefulness.  His  power  op- 
erates in  the  limbs  of  Christ's  body  "  accord- 
ing to  the  measure  of  each  single  part."  But 
the  self-same  Spirit  works  in  both  these  con- 
trasted ways, — in  the  sanguine  and  the  melan- 
cholic disposition,  in  the  demonstrative  and,  in 
the  reserved,  in  the  quick  play  of  fancy  and  the 
brightness  and  impulsiveness  of  youth  no  less 
than  in  the  sober  gait  and  solid  sense  of  riper 
age.  Let  us  see  how  the  two  opposite  aspects  of 
Christian  experience  are  set  out  in  the  apostle's 
words. 

I.  First  of  all,  upon  the  one  side,  heedftdness 
is  enjoined.  The  children  of  light  must  use  the 
light  to  see  their  way.  To  "  stumble  at  noon- 
day "  is  a  proof  of  folly  or  blindness.  So  mis- 
using our  light,  we  shall  quickly  lose  it  and  re- 
turn to  the  paths  of  darkness. 

According  to  the  preferable  (Revised)  order 
of  the  words,  the  qualifying  adverb  "  carefully  " 
belongs  to  the  "  look,"  not  to  the  "  walk."  The 
circumspect  look  precedes  the  wise  step.  The 
spot  is  marked  on  which  the  foot  is  to  be 
planted;  the  eye  ranges  right  and  left  and  takes 
in  the  bearings  of  the  new  position,  forecast- 
ing its  possibilities.  "  Look  before  you  leap," 
our  sage  proverb  says.  According  to  the  care- 
fulness of  the  look,  the  success  of  the  leap  is 
likely  to  be. 

There  is  no  word  in  the  epistle  more  apposite 
than  this  to 

"  our  day 
Of  haste,  half-work,  and  disarray." 

We  are  too  restless  to  think,  too  impatient  to 
learn.  Everything  is  sacrificed  to  speed.  The 
telegraph  and  the  daily  newspaper  symbolise  the 
age.  The  public  ear  loves  to  be  caught  quickly 
and  with  new  sensations:  a  premium  is  set  on 
carelessness  and  hurry.  Earnest  men,  eager  for 
the  triumph  of  a  good  cause,  push  forward  with 
unsifted  statements  and  unweighed  denunciations, 
that  discredit  Christian  advocacy  and  wound  the 
cause  of  truth  and  charity.  Time,  thus  wronged 
and  driven  beyond  her  pace,  has  her  revenge; 
she  deals  hardly  with  these  light  judgments  of 
the  hour.  They  are  as  the  chaff  which  the  wind 
carrieth   away.      After   all,    it    is   still    truth   that 


lives;  thorough  work  that  lasts;  accuracy  that 
hits  the  mark.  And  the  time-servers  are  "  un- 
wise," both  intellectually  and  morally.  They  are 
most  unwise  who  think  to  succeed  in  life's  high 
calling  without  self-distrust,  and  without  scrupu- 
lous care  and  pains  in  all  work  they  do  for  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

In  the  evil  of  his  own  times  St.  Paul  sees 
a  special  reason  for  needfulness:  "Walk  not  as 
unwise,  but  as  wise,  buying  up  the  opportunity, 
because  the  days  are  -evil."  In  Colossia':s  iv.  5 
the  parallel  sentence  shows  that  in  giving  this 
caution  he  is  thinking  of  the  relation  of  Chris- 
tians to  the  outside  world:  "Walk  in  wisdom 
toward  those  without,  buying  up  the  opportu- 
nity." Evil  days  they  were,  when  Paul  lay  in 
Nero's  prison;  when  that  wild  beast  was  raging 
against  everything  that  resisted  his  mad  will  or 
reproved  his  monstrous  vices.  With  supreme 
power  in  the  hands  of  such  a  creature  of  Satan, 
who  could  tell  what  fires  of  persecution  were 
kindling  for  the  people  of  Christ,  or  what  ter- 
rible revelation  of  God's  anger  against  the  pres- 
ent evil  world  might  be  impending.  At  Ephesus 
the  spirit  of  heathenism  had  shown  itself  pecu- 
liarly menacing.  Here,  too,  in  the  rich  and  cul- 
tivated province  of  Asia  where  the  currents  of 
Eastern  and  Western  thoughts  met,  heresy  and 
its  corruptions  made  their  first  decided  appear- 
ance in  the  Churches  of  the  Gentiles.  Conflicts 
are  approaching  which  will  try  to  the  uttermost 
the  strength  of  the  Christian  faith  and  .the  temper 
of  its  weapons  (vi.  10-16). 

As  wise  men,  reading  thoughtfully  the  signs 
of  the  times,  the  Asian  Christians  will  "  redeem 
the  [present]  season."  They  will  use  to  the 
utmost  the  light  given  them.  They  will  employ 
every  means  to  increase  their  knowledge  of 
Christ,  to  confirm  their  faith  and  the  habits  of 
their  spiritual  life.  They  are  like  men  expecting 
a  siege,  who  strengthen  their  fortifications  and 
furbish  their  weapons  and  practise  their  drill  and 
lay  up  store  of  supplies,  that  they  may  "  stand 
in  the  evil  day."  Such  wisdom  Ecclesiastes 
preaches  to  the  young  man:  "  Remember  now 
thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  or  ever 
the  evil  days  come." 

Within  a  year  after  this  epistle  was  penned 
Rome  was  burnt  and  the  crime  of  its  burning 
washed  out,  at  Nero's  caprice,  in  Christian  blood. 
In  four  years  more  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  had 
died  a  martyr's  death  at  Rome;  and  Nero  had 
fallen  by  the  assassin's  hand.  At  once  the  em- 
pire was  convulsed  with  civil  war;  and  the  year 
68-69  was  known  as  that  of  the  Four  Emperors. 
Amid  the  storms  threatening  the  ruin  of  the 
Roman  State,  the  Jewish  war  against  Rome  was 
carried  on,  ending  in  the  year  70  with  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  and  the  destruction  of  the  Jew- 
ish temple  and  nationality.  These  were  the  days 
of  tribulation  of  which  our  Lord  spoke,  "  such 
as  had  not  been  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world"  (Matt.  xxiv.  21,  22).  The  entire  fabric 
of  life  was  shaken;  and  in  the  midst  of  earth- 
quake and  tempest,  blood  and  fire,  Israel  met 
its  day  of  judgment  and  the  former  age  passed 
away.  In  the  year  63,  when  the  apostle  wrote, 
the  sky  was  everywhere  red  and  lowering  with 
signs  of  coming  storm.  None  knew  where  or 
how  the  tempest  might  break,  or  what  would  be 
its   issue. 

When  men  amid  evil  days  and  portents  of 
danger  must  be  told  not  to  be  "  foolish  "  nor 
"  drunken   with    wine,"   one   is   disposed   to   tax 
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them  with  levity.  It  was  difficult  for  these  Asian 
Greeks  to  take  life  seriously,  and  to  realise  the 
gravity  of  their  situation.  St.  Paul  appeals  to 
them  by  their  duty,  still  more  than  by  their  dan- 
ger: "  Be  not  foolish,  but  understand  what  tlu 
will  of  the  Lord  is."  As  he  bade  the  Thessalo- 
nians  consider  that  chastity  was  not  matter  of 
choice  and  of  their  own  advantage  only,  it  was 
"  God's  will"  (i  Thess.  iv.  3),  so  the  Ephesians 
must  understand  that  Christ  is  no  mere  adviser, 
nor  the  Christian  life  an  optional  system  that 
men  may  adopt  when  and  so  far  as  it  suits  them. 
He  is  our  Lord;  and  it  is  our  business  to  under- 
stand, in  order  that  we  may  execute,  His  de- 
signs. For  this  Christ's  servants  require  a  watch- 
ful eye  and  an  alert  intelligence.  They  must 
be  no  dullards  nor  simpletons,  who  would  enter 
into  the  Divine  Master's  plans;  no  triflers,  no 
creatures  of  sentiment  and  impulse,  who  are  to 
be  the  agents  of  His  will.  He  can  and  does 
employ  every  sincere  heart  that  gives  itself  in 
love  to  Him.  But  His  nobler  tasks  are  for  the 
wise  taught  by  His  Spirit,  for  those  who  can 
"  understand,"  with  penetrating  sympathy  and 
breadth  of  comprehension,  "  what  the  will  of 
the  Lord  is."  Hence  the  distinction  of  St.  Paul 
himself,  and  of  John  the  beloved  disciple, 
amongst  His  ministers  and  witnesses, — men  great 
in  mind  as  they  were  in  heart,  whose  thoughts 
about  Christ  were  as  grand  as  their  love  to  Him 
was  fervent. 

Nowhere  does  the  apostle  say  so  much  of  "  the 
will  of  God  "  in  regard  to  the  dispensation  of 
grace  as  he  does  in  this  epistle.  For  he  sees 
life  and  salvation  here  in  their  largest  bearings 
and  proportions.  He  prayed  at  the  outset  that 
the  Gentile  readers  might  realise  the  value  that 
God  puts  upon  them,  and  the  mighty  forces  He 
has  set  at  work  for  their  salvation  (i.  18-20); 
and  again,  that  they  might  comprehend  the  vast 
dimensions  of  His  plan  for  the  building  of  the 
Church  (iii.  18).  Now  that  he  has  shown  the 
relation  of  this  eternal  purpose  to  the  character 
and  everyday  life  of  the  converted  Gentiles,  "  the 
will  of  God  "  becomes  matter  of  immediate  im- 
port; it  is  revealed  in  its  bearing  upon  conduct, 
upon  the  affairs  of  business  and  society.  It  is 
not  the  purpose,  the  promises,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Lord  alone,  but  "  the  will  of  the  Lord  " 
that  they  have  to  understand,  as  it  touches  their 
spirit  and  behaviour  day  by  day.  They  must 
realise  the  practical  demands  of  their  religion, 
— how  it  is  to  make  them  fruitful,  gracious,  pure, 
and  wise.  They  must  translate  creed  into  life 
and  act.  Such  is  the  wisdom  which  their  apostle 
strives  to  instil  into  the  Asian  Christians.  Their 
first  need  was  spiritual  enlightenment;  their  sec- 
ond need  was  moral  intelligence.  Might  they 
only  have  sense  to  understand  and  loyalty  to 
obey  the  will  of  Christ. — And  oh  may  we! 

II.  There  were  converted  thieves  in  the  Ephe- 
sian  Church,  who  still  needed  to  be  warned  against 
their  old  propensities  (iv.  28);  there  were  men 
who  had  been  sorcerers  and  fortune-tellers  (Acts 
xix.  18,  19).  It  appears  that  there  were  in  this 
circle  converted  drunkards  also,  men  to  whom 
the  apostle  is  obliged  say:  "  Be  not  drunk  with 
wine,   wherein   is   riot." 

In  view  of  the  following  context  (vv.  19-21), 
and  remembering  how  the  Lord's  table  was  de- 
filed by  excess  at  Corinth  (1  Cor.  xi.  17-34),  it 
seems  to  us  probable  that  the  warning  of  verse 
18  had  special  reference  to  the  Christian  assem- 
blies.    The  institution  of  the  common  meal,  the 


Agape  or-  Lovefeast  accompanying  the  Lord's 
Supper,  suited  the  manners  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, and  was  long  continued.  The  cities  of 
Asia  Minor  were  full  of  trade  guilds  and  clubs 
for  various  social  and  religious  purposes,  in 
which  the  common  supper,  or  club-feast,  fur- 
nished usually  by  each  member  bringing  his  con- 
tribution to  the  table,  was  a  familiar  bond  of 
fellowship.  This  afforded  to  the  Church  a  natural 
and  pleasant  means  of  intercourse;  but  it  must 
be  purified  from  sensual  indulgence.  Wine  was 
its  chief  danger. 

The  eastern  coast  of  the  ^gean  is  an  ancient 
home  of  the  vine.  And  the  Greeks  of  the  Asia.1. 
towns,  on  those  bright  shores  and  under  their 
genial  sky,  were  a  lighthearted,  sociable  race. 
They  sought  the  wine-cup,  not  for  animal  indul- 
gence, but  as  a  zest  to  good-fellowship  and  to 
give  a  freer  flow  to  social  joys.  This  was  the 
influence  that  ruled  their  feasts,  that  loosened 
their  tongues  and  inspired  their  gaiety.  Hence 
their  wit  was  prone  to  become  ribaldry  (ver.  4); 
and  their  songs  were  the  opposite  of  the  "  spirit- 
ual songs  "  that  gladden  the  feasts  of  the  Church 
(ver.  19).  The  quick  imagination  and  the  social 
instincts  of  the  Ionian  Greeks,  the  aptness  for 
speech  and  song  native  to  the  land  of  Homer 
and  Sappho,  were  gifts  not  to  be  repressed,  but 
sanctified.  The  lyre  is  to  be  tuned  to  other 
strains;  and  poetry  must  draw  its  inspiration 
from  a  higher  source.  Dionysus  and  his  reeling 
Fauns  give  place  to  the  pure  Spirit  of  Jesus  and 
the  Father.  "  The  Aonian  mount "  must  now 
pay  tribute  to  "  Sion  hill  "  ;  and  the  fountain 
of  Castalia  yields  its  honours  to 

"  Siloa's  brook  that  flowed 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God." 

Our  nature  craves  excitement, — some  stimulus 
that  shall  set  the  pulse  dancing  and  thrill  the 
jaded  frame,  and  lift  the  spirit  above  the  task- 
work of  life  and  the  dreary  and  hard  conditions 
which  make  up  the  daily  lot  of  multitudes.  It 
is  this  craving  that  gives  to  strong  drink  its 
cruel  fascination.  Alcohol  is  a  mighty  magician. 
The  tired  labouring  man,  the  household  drudge 
shut  up  in  city  courts  refreshed  by  no  pleasant 
sight  or  cheering  voice,  by  its  aid  can  leave 
fretted  nerves  and  aching  limbs  and  dull  care 
behind,  and  taste,  if  it  be  only  for  a  feverish 
moment,  of  the  joy  of  bounding  life.  Can  such 
cravings  be  hindered  from  seeking  their  relief? 
The  removal  of  temptation  will  accomplish  little, 
unless  higher  tastes  are  formed  and  springs  of 
purer  pleasure  opened  to  the  masses  for  whom 
our  civilisation  makes  life  so  drab  and  colour- 
less. "  One  finds  traces  of  the  primitive  great- 
ness of  our  nature  even  in  its  most  deplorable 
errors.  Just  as  impurity  proceeds  at  the  bottom 
from  an  abuse  of  the  craving  for  love,  so  drunk- 
enness betrays  a  certain  demand  for  ardour  and 
enthusiasm,  which  in  itself  is  natural  and  even 
noble.  .  .  Man  loves  to  feel  himself  alive; 
he  would  fain  live  twice  his  life  at  once;  and 
he  would  rather  draw  excitement  from  horrible 
things  than  have  no  excitement  at  all  "  (Monod). 

For  the  drunkards  of  Ephesus  the  apostle  finds 
a  cure  in  the  joys  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
mightiest  and  most  moving  spring  of  feeling 
is  in  the  spirit  of  man  kindred  to  God.  There 
is  a  deep  excitement  and  refreshment,  a  "joy 
that  human  thought  transcends,"  in  the  love 
of  God  shed  abroad  in  the  heart  and  the  com- 
munion   of    true   saints,    which    makes    sensuous 
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delights  cheap  and  poor.  Toil  and  care  are 
forgotten,  sickness  and  trouble  seem  as  nothing; 
we  can  glory  in  tribulation  and  laugh  in  the 
face  of  death,  when  the  strong  wine  of  God's 
consolation  is  poured  into  the  soul. 

"  Be  filled  with  the  Spirit,"  says  the  apostle 
— or  more  strictly,  "  filled  in  the  Spirit  "  ;  since 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  is  the  element  of  the 
believer's  life,  surrounding  while  it  penetrates 
his  nature:  it  is  the  atmosphere  that  he  breathes, 
the  ocean  in  which  he  is  immersed.  As  a  flood 
fills  up  the  river-banks,  as  the  drunkard  is  filled 
with  the  wine  that  he  drains  without  limit,  so 
the  apostle  would  have  his  readers  yield  them- 
selves to  the  tide  of  the  Spirit's  coming  and  steep 
their  nature  in  His  influence.  The  Greek  im- 
perative, moreover,  is  present,  and  "  describes 
this  influence  as  ever  going  forth  from  the 
Spirit"  (Beet).  This  is  to  be  a  continual  re- 
plenishment. Paul  has  prayed  that  we  may  '  be 
filled  unto  all  the  fulness  of  God"(iii.  19), and  has 
bidden  us  grow  "  to  the  measure  of  the  stature 
of  the  fulness  of  Christ "  (iv.  13)  in  whom  we 
"are  made  full"  (Col.  ii.  9) :  in  the  replenish- 
ment of  the  Spirit  the  fulness  of  God  in  Christ 
is  sensibly  imparted.  God's  fulness  is  the  hidden 
and  eternal  spring  of  all  that  can  fill  our  nature; 
Christ's  fulness  is  its  revelation  and  renewed 
communication  to  the  race;  the  Holy  Spirit's 
fulness  is  its  abiding  energy  within  the  soul 
and  within  the  Church.  Thus  possessed,  the 
Church  is  truly  the  body  of  Christ  (iv.  4),  and 
the  habitation  of  God  (ii.  21,  22). 

The  words  of  verses  19,  20  show  that  St.  Paul 
is  thinking  of  that  presence  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
Christian  community,  which  is  the  spring  of 
its  affections  and  activities.  The  Spirit  of  Jesus, 
the  Son  of  man,  is  a  kindly  gracious  Spirit,  the 
guardian  of  brotherhood  and  friendship,  the  in- 
spirer  of  pure  social  joys  and  genial  converse. 
The  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  that  in  its  warmth 
and  freshness  filled  the  hearts  of  the  first  Chris- 
tians, soared  upward  on  the  wings  of  song.  Their 
very  talk  was  music:  they  "  spoke  to  each  other 
in  psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  sing- 
ing and  making  melody  with  their  heart  to  the 
Lord."     Love  loves  to  sing.     Its  joys 

"  from  out  our  hearts  arise, 
And  speak  and  sparkle  in  our  eyes, 
And  vibrate  on  our  tongue." 

All  exalted  sentiment  tends  to  rhythmical  ex- 
pression. There  is  a  mystical  alliance,  which 
is  amongst  the  most  significant  facts  in  our 
constitution,  between  emotion  and  art.  The  rud- 
est natures,  touched  by  high  feeling,  will  shape 
themselves  to  some  sort  of  beauty,  to  some 
grace  and  refinement  of  expression.  Each  new 
stirring  of  the  pulse  of  man's  common  life  has 
been  marked  by  a  re-birth  of  poetry  and  art. 
The  songs  of  Mary  and  Zechariah  were  the 
parents  and  patterns  of  a  multitude  of  holy  can- 
ticles. In  the  Psalms  of  Scripture  the  New 
Testament  Church  found  already  an  instrument 
of  wide  compass  strung  and  tuned  for  her  use. 
We  can  imagine  the  delight  with  which  the 
Gentile  Christians  would  take  up  the  Psalter  and 
draw  out  one  and  another  of  its  pearls,  and 
would  in  turn  recite  them  at  their  meetings, 
and  adapt  them  to  their  native  measures  and 
modes  of  song.  After  a  while,  they  began  to 
mix  with  the  praise-songs  of  Israel  newer  strains 
— "  hymns "  to  the  glory  of  Christ  and  the 
Father,    such    as    that    with    which    this    epistle 


opens,  needing  but  little  change  in  form  to  make 
it  a  true  poem,  and  such  as  those  which  break 
in  upon  the  dread  visions  of  the  Apocalypse; 
and  added  to  these,  "  spiritual  songs  "  of  a  more 
personal  and  incidental  character,  like  Simeon's 
Nunc  dimittis  or  Paul's  swan-song  in  his  last 
letter  to  Timothy.  In  verse  14  above  we  de- 
tected, as  we  thought,  an  early  Church  para 
phrase  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  later  epistY 
addressed  to  Ephesus,  there  are  fragments  of  jus' 
such  artless  chants  as  the  Asian  Christians,  ex- 
horted and  taught  by  their  apostle,  were  wont 
to  sing  in  their  assemblies:  see  1  Timothy  iii. 
16,   and  2  Timothy   ii.    II-13. 

Upon  this  congenial  soil,  we  trace  the  be- 
ginnings of  Christian  psalmody.  The  parallel 
text  of  Colossians  (iii.  16)  discloses  in  the  songs 
of  the  Pauline  Churches  a  didactic  as  well  as 
a  lyric  character.  The  apostle  bids  his  .readers 
"  teach  and  admonish  one  another  by  psalms, 
hymns,  spiritual  songs."  The  form  of  the  sen- 
tence of  chapter  iv.  4-6  in  this  letter,  and  of 
1  Timothy  iii.  16,  suggests  that  these  passages 
were  destined  for  use  as  a  chanted  rehearsal 
of  Christian  belief.  Thus  "  the  word  of  Christ 
dwelling  richly  "  in  the  heart,  poured  itself  freely 
from  the  lips,  and  added  to  its  grave  discourse 
the  charms  of  gladdening  and  spirit-stirring 
song. 

As  in  their  heathen  days  they  were  used  to 
"  speak  to  each  other,"  in  festive  or  solemn 
hours,  with  hymns  to  Artemis  of  the  Ephesians, 
or  Dionysus  giver  of  the  vine,  or  to  Persephone 
sad  queen  of  the  dead — in  songs  merry  and  gay, 
too  often  loose  and  wanton;  in  songs  of  the 
dark  underworld  and  the  grim  Furies  and  in- 
exorable Fate,  that  told  how  life  fleets  fast  and 
we  must  pluck  its  pleasures  while  we  may; — 
so  now  the  Christians  of  Ephesus  and  Colossae, 
of  Pergamum  and  of  Smyrna  would  sing  of  the 
universal  Father  whose  presence  fills  earth  and 
sky,  of  the  Son  of  His  love,  His  image  amongst 
men,  who  died  in  sacrifice  for  their  sins  and 
asked  grace  for  His  murderers,  of  the  joys  of 
forgiveness  and  the  cleansed  heart,  of  life  eternal 
and  the  treasure  laid  up  for  the  just  in  the 
heavenly  places,  of  Christ's  return  in  glory  and 
the  judgment  of  the  nations  and  the  world 
quickly  to  dissolve  and  perish,  of  a  brotherhood 
dearer  than  earthly  kindred,  of  the  saints  who 
sleep  in  Jesus  and  in  peace  await  His  coming, 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  who  feeds  His  sheep  and 
leads  them  to  fountains  of  living  water  calling 
each  by  his  name,  of  creation  redeemed  and 
glorified  by  His  love,  of  pain  and  sorrow  sanc- 
tified and  the  trials  that  make  perfect  in  Christ's 
discipline,  of  the  joy  that  fills  the  heart  in  suf- 
fering for  Him,  and  the  vision  of  His  face  await- 
ing us  beyond  the  grave.  So  reciting  and  chant- 
ing— now  in  single  voice,  now  in  full  chorus 
— singing  the  Psalms  of  David  to  their  Greek 
music,  or  hymns  composed  by  their  leaders,  or 
sometimes  improvised  in  the  rapture  of  the  mo- 
ment, the  Churches  of  Ephesus  and  of  the  Asian 
cities  lauded  and  glorified  "  the  name  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  "  and  the  counsels  of  re- 
deeming love.  So  their  worship  and  fellowship 
were  filled  with  gladness.  Thus  in  their  great 
Church  meetings,  and  in  smaller  companies, 
many  a  joyous  hour  passed;  and  all  hearts  were 
cheered  and  strengthened  in  the  Lord. 

"  Singing  and  playing,"  says  the  apostle.  For 
music  aided  song;  voice  and  instrument  blended 
in    His   praise   whose    glory   claims    the    tribute 
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of  all  creatures.  But  it  was  "  with  the  heart," 
even  more  than  with  voice  or  tuneful  strings, 
that  melody  was  made.  For  this  inward  music 
the  Lord  listens.  Where  other  skill  is  wanting 
and  neither  voice  nor  hand  can  take  its  part 
in  the  concert  of  praise,  He  hears  the  silent 
gratitude,  the  humble  joy  that  wells  upward 
when  the  lips  are  still  or  the  full  heart  cannot 
find    expression. 

But  the  Spirit  who  dwelt  in  the  praises  of 
the  new  Israel  was  not  confined  to  its  public 
assemblings.  The  people  of  Christ  should  be 
"  always  giving  tlwnks,  for  all  things,  in  the  name 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  It  is  one  of  St. 
Paul's  commonest  injunctions.  "  In  everything 
give  thanks,"  he  wrote  to  the  Thessalonians  in 
his  earliest  extant  letter  (i  Thess.  v.  18).  "  For 
all  things,"  he  says  to  the  Ephesians, — "  though 
fallen  on  evil  days."  Do  we  not  "  know  that 
to  them  that  love  God  all  things  work  together 
for  good " — evil  days  as  well  as  good  days? 
Nothing  comes  altogether  amiss  to  the  child  of 
God.  In  the  heaviest  loss,  the  severest  pain, 
the  sharpest  sting  of  injury — "in  everything" 
the  ingenuity  of  love  and  the  sweetness  of  pa- 
tience will  find  some  token  of  mercy.  If  the 
evil  is  to  our  eyes  all  evil  and  we  can  see  in  it 
no  reason  for  thanksgiving,  then  faith  will  give 
thanks  for  that  which  we  "  know  not  now,  but 
shall   know   hereafter." 

Always,  the  apostle  says, — for  all  things!  No 
room  for  a  moment's  discontent.  In  this  per- 
fecting of  praise  he  had  himself  undergone  a 
long  schooling  in  his  four  years'  imprisonment. 
Now,  he  tells  us,  he  "  has  learnt  the  secret  of 
contentment,  in  whatsoever  state"  (Phil.  iv.  12). 
Let  us  try  to  learn  it  from  him.  These  words, 
which  we  treat,  almost  unconsciously,  as  the  ex- 
aggeration of  homiletical  appeal,  state  no  more 
than  the  sober  possibility,  the  experience  attained 
by  many  a  Christian  in  circumstances  of  the 
greatest  suffering  and  deprivation.  The  love  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  suffices  for  the 
life  and  joy  of  man's  spirit. 

The  twenty-first  verse,  which  seems  to  belong 
to  a  different  line  of  thought,  in  reality  com- 
pletes the  foregoing  paragraph.  In  the  Corin- 
thian Church,  as  we  remember,  with  its  affluence 
of  spiritual  gifts,  there  were  so  many  ready  to 
prophesy,  so  many  to  sing  and  recite,  that  con- 
fusion arose  and  the  Church  meetings  fell  into 
disedifying  uproar  (1  Cor.  xiv.  26-34).  The 
apostle  would  not  have  such  scenes  occur  again. 
Hence  when  he  urges  the  Asian  Christians  to 
seek  the  full  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  and  to  give 
free  utterance  in  song  to  the  impulses  of  their 
new  life,  he  adds  this  word  of  caution:  "being 
subject  to  one  another  in  fear  of  Christ."  He 
reminds  them  that  "  God  is  not  the  author  of 
confusion."  His  Spirit  is  a  Spirit  of  seemliness 
and  reverence.  "  In  fear  of  Christ,"  the  unseen 
witness  and  president  of  its  assemblies,  the 
Church  will  comport  herself  with  the  decorum 
that  befits  His  bride.  The  spirits  of  the  prophets 
will  be  subject  to  the  prophets.  The  voices  of 
the  singers  and  the  hands  of  them  that  play -upon 
the  strings  of  the  harp  or  the  keys  of  the  organ, 
will  keep  tune  with  the  worship  of  Christ's  con- 
gregation. Each  must  consider  that  it  is  his 
part  to  serve  and  not  rule  in  the  service  of  God's 
house. 

In  our  common  work  and  worship,  in  all  the 
offices  of  life  this  is  the  Christian  law.  No  man 
within    Christ's    Church,    however    commanding 


his  powers,  may  set  himself  above  the  duty  of 
submitting  his  judgment  and  will  to  that  of  his 
fellows.  In  mutual  subjection  lies  our  freedom, 
with   our  strength  and  peace. 


ON  FAMILY  LIFE. 
Ephesians  v.  22-vi.  9. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

CHRISTIAN  MARRIAGE. 

Ephesians   v.   22-33. 

In  mutual  subjection  the  Christian  spirit  has 
its  sharpest  trials  and  attains  its  finest  temper. 
"  Be  subject  one  to  another,"  was  the  last  word 
of  the  apostle's  instructions  respecting  the 
"  walk  "  of  the  Asian  Churches.  By  its  order 
and  subjection  the  gifts  of  all  the  members  of 
Christ's  body  are  made  available  for  the  up- 
building of  God's  temple.  The  inward  fellowship 
of  the  Spirit  becomes  a  constructive  and  organis- 
ing force,  reconstituting  human  life  and  framing 
the  world  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  God. 
"  In  fear  of  Christ "  the  loyal  Christian  man 
submits  himself  to  the  community;  not  from  the 
dread  of  human  displeasure,  but  knowing  that 
he  must  give  account  to  the  Head  of  the  Church 
and  the  Judge  of  the  last  day,  if  his  self-will 
should  weaken  the  Church's  strength  and  inter- 
rupt her  holy  work.  "  For  the  Lord's  sake  " 
His  freemen  submit  to  every  ordinance  of  men. 
This  is  such  a  fear  as  the  servant  has  of  a  good 
master  (vi.  5),  or  the  true  wife  for  a  loving 
husband  (ver.  33), — not  that  which  "  perfect  love 
casts  out,"  but  which  it  deepens  and  sanctifies. 

Of  this  subjection  to  Christ  the  relationship 
of  marriage  furnishes  an  example  and  a  mirror. 
St.  Paul  passes  on  to  the  new  topic  without 
any  grammatical  pause,  verse  22  being  simply  an 
extension  of  the  participial  clause  that  forms  ver. 
21:  "  Being  in  subjection  to  one  another  in  fear 
of  Christ — ye  wives  to  your  own  husbands,  as 
to  the  Lord."  The  relation  of  the  two  verses 
is  not  that  of  the  particular  to  the  general,  so 
much  as  that  of  image  and  object,  of  type  and 
antitype.  Submission  to  Christ  in  the  Church 
suggests  by  analogy  that  of  the  wife  to  her  hus- 
band in  the  house.  Both  have  their  origin  in 
Christ,  in  whom  all  things  were  created,  the 
Lord  of  life  in  its  natural  as  well  as  in  its  spirit- 
ual and  regenerate  sphere  (Col.  1.  15-17).  The 
bond  that  links  husband  and  wife,  lying  at  the 
basis  of  collective  human  existence,  has  in  turn 
its  ground  in  the  relation  of  Christ  to  humanity. 

The  race  springs  not  from  a  unit,  but  from 
a  united  pair.  The  history  of  mankind  began 
in  wedlock.  The  family  is  the  first  institution  of 
society,  and  the  mother  of  all  the  rest.  It  is 
the  life-basis,  the  primitive  cell  of  the  aggregate 
of  cities  and  bodies  politic.  In  the  health  and 
purity  of  household  life  lies  the  moral  wealth, 
the  vigour  and  durability  of  all  civil  institutions. 
The  mighty  upgrowth  of  nations  and  the  great 
achievements  of  history  germinated  in  the  nur- 
sery of  home  and  at  the  mother's  breast.  Chris- 
tian  marriage   is  not  an   expedient — the   last  of 
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many  that  have  been  tried — for  the  satisfaction  of 
desire  and  the  continuance  of  the  human  species. 
The  Institutor  of  human  life  laid  down  its  prin- 
ciple in  the  first  frame  of  things.  Its  establish- 
ment was  a  great  prophetic  mystery  (ver.  32). 
Its  law  stands  registered  in  the  eternal  statutes. 
And  the  Almighty  Father  watches  over  its  ob- 
servance with  an  awful  jealousy.  Is  it  not 
written:  "  Fornicators  and  adulterers  God  will 
judge  "  ;  and  again,  "  The  Lord  is  an  avenger 
concerning  all   these  things  "  ? 

St.  Paul  rightly  gives  to  this  subject  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  this  epistle  of  Christ  and  the 
Church.  The  corner-stone  of  the  new  social 
order  which  the  gospel  was  to  establish  in  the 
world  lies  here.  The  entire  influence  of  the 
Church  upon  society  depends  upon  right  views 
on  the  relationship  of  man  and  woman  and  on 
the   ethics   of   marriage. 

In  wedlock  there  are  blended  most  completely 
the  two  principles  of  association  amongst  moral 
beings, — viz.,  authority  and  love,  submission  and 
self-surrender. 

I.  On  the  one  side,  submission  to  authority. 

"  Wives,  be  in  subjection,  as  to  the  Lord," 
— as  is  fitting  in  the  Lord  (Col.  iii.  18).  Again, 
in  1  Timothy  ii.  11,  12,  the  apostle  writes:  "  I 
suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach,  nor  to  have  do- 
minion," or  (as  the  word  may  rather  signify) 
"  to  act  independently  of  the  man."  Were  these 
directions  temporary  and  occasional?  Were  they 
due,  as  one  hears  it  suggested,  to  the  uneducated 
and  undeveloped  condition  of  women  in  the 
apostle's  time?  Or  do  they  not  affirm  a  law 
that  is  deeply  seated  in  nature  and  in  the  femi- 
nine constitution?  The  words  of  1  Corinthians 
xi.  2-15  show  that,  in  the  apostle's  view  of  life, 
this  subordination  is  fundamental.  '  The  head 
of  woman  is  the  man,"  as  "  the  head  of  every 
man  is  the  Christ "  and  "  the  head  of  Christ 
is  God."  "  The  woman,"  he  says,  "  is  of  the 
man,"  and  "  was  created  because  of  the  man." 
Whether  these  sentences  square  with  our  modern 
conceptions  or  not,  there  they  stand,  and  their 
import  is  unmistakable.  They  teach  that  in  the 
Divine  order  of  things  it  is  the  man's  part  to 
lead  and  rule,  and  the  woman's  part  to  be  ruled. 
But  the  Christian  woman  will  not  feel  that  there 
is  any  loss  or  hardship  in  this.  For  in  the  Chris- 
tian order,  ambition  is  sin.  To  obey  is  better 
than  to  rule.  She  remembers  who  has  said: 
"  I  am  amongst  you  as  he  that  serveth."  The 
children  of  the  world  strive  for  place  and  power; 
but  "  it,  shall  not  be  so  amongst  you." 

Such  subordination  implies  no  inferiority,  rather 
the  opposite.  A  free  and  sympathetic  obedience 
— which  is  the  true  submission — can  only  sub- 
sist between  equals.  The  apostle  writes:  "  Chil- 
dren, obey;  .  .  .  Servants,  obey"  (vi.  1,  5); 
but  "  Wives  submit  yourselves  to  your  own  hus- 
bands, as  to  the  Lord."  The  same  word  denotes 
submission  within  the  Church,  and  within  the 
house.  It  is  here  that  Christianity,  in  contrast 
with  Paganism,  and  notably  with  Mohammedan- 
ism, raises  the  weaker  sex  to  honour.  In  soul 
and  destiny  it  declares  the  woman  to  be  man, 
endowed  with  all  rights  and  powers  inherent  in 
humanity.  "  In  Christ  Jesus  there  is  no  male 
and  female,"  any  more  than  there  is  "  Jew  and 
Greek  "  or  "  bond  and  free."  The  same  sentence 
which  broke  down  the  barriers  of  Jewish  caste, 
and  in  course  of  time  abolished  slavery,  con- 
demned the  odious  assumptions  of  masculine 
pride.     It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  our  faith  that 


it  has  enfranchised  our  sisters,  and  raises  them 
in  spiritual  calling  to  the  full  level  of  their 
brothers  and  husbands.  Both  sexes  are  children 
of  God  by  the  same  birthright;  both  receive 
the  same  Holy  Spirit,  according  to  the  predic- 
tion quoted  by  St.  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost: '  Your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall 
prophesy.  .  .  .  Yea,  on  my  servants  and  on 
my  handmaidens  in  those  days  will  I  pour  out 
my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord "  (Acts  ii.  17,  18). 
This  one  point  of  headship,  of  public  authority 
and  guidance,  is  reserved.  It  is  the  point  on 
which  Christ  forbids  emulation  amongst  His 
people. 

Christian  courtesy  treats  the  woman  as  "  the 
glory  of  the  man  "  ;  it  surrounds  her  from  girl- 
hood to  old  age  with  protection  and  deference. 
This  homage,  duly  rendered,  is  a  full  equivalent 
for  the  honour  of  visible  command.  When,  as 
it  happens  not  seldom  in  the  partnership  of  life, 
the  superior  wisdom  dwells  with  the  weaker  ves- 
sel, the  golden  gift  of  persuasion  is  not  wanting, 
by  which  the  official  ruler  is  guided,  to  his  own 
advantage,  and  his  adviser  accomplishes  more 
than  she  could  do  by  any  overt  leadership.  The 
chivalry  of  the  Middle  Ages,  from  which  the 
refinement  of  European  society  takes  its  rise, 
was  a  product  of  Christianity  grafted  on  the 
Teutonic  nature.  Notwithstanding  the  folly  and 
excess  that  were  mixed  with  it,  there  was  a  beau- 
tiful reverence  in  the  old  knightly  service  and 
championship  of  women.  It  humanised  the  fer- 
ocity of  barbarous  times.  It  tamed  the  brute 
strength  of  warlike  races  and  taught  them  honour 
and  gentleness.  Its  prevalence  marked  a  per- 
manent advance  in  civilisation. 

Shall  we  say  that  this  law  of  St.  Paul  is  that 
laid  down  specifically  for  Christian  women?  is 
it  not  rather  a  law  of  nature — the  intrinsic  pro- 
priety of  sex,  whose  dictates  are  reinforced  by 
the  Christian  revelation?  The  apostle  takes  us 
back  to  the  creation  of  mankind  for  the  basis  of 
his  principles  in  dealing  with  this  subject  (ver. 
31).  The  new  commandments  are  the  old  which 
were  in  the  world  from  the  beginning,  though 
concealed  and  overgrown  with  corruption.  Not- 
withstanding the  debasement  of  marriage  under 
the  non-Christian  systems,  the  instincts  of  natural 
religion  taught  the  wife  her  place  in  the  house 
and  gave  rise  to  many  a  graceful  and  appro- 
priate custom  expressive  of  the  honour  due  from 
one  sex  to  the  other.  So  the  apostle  regarded 
the  man's  bared  and  cropped  head  and  the  wo- 
man's flowing  tresses  as  symbols  of  their  rela- 
tive place  in  the  Divine  order  (1  Cor.  xi.  13-15). 
These  and  such  distinctions — between  the  dig- 
nities of  strength  and  of  beauty — no  artificial 
sentiment  and  no  capricious  revolt  can  set  aside, 
while  the  world  stands.  St.  Paul  appeals  to  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  to  that  which  "  na- 
ture itself  teaches,"  in  censuring  the  forwardness 
of  some  Corinthian  women  who  appeared  to 
think  that  the  liberty  of  the  gospel  released 
them  from  the  limitations  of  their  nature. 

Some  earnest  promoters  of  women's  rights 
have  fallen  into  the  error  that  Christianity,  to 
which  they  owe  all  that  is  best  in  their  pres- 
ent status,  is  the  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their 
further  progress.  It  is  an  obstacle  to  claims 
that  are  against  nature  and  against  the  law  of 
God, — claims  only  tolerable  so  long  as  they  are 
exceptional.  But  the  barriers  imposed  by  Chris- 
tianity, against  which  these  people  fret,  are  their 
main    protection.      "  The    moment    Christianity 
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disappears,  the  law  of  strength  revives;  and  under 
that  law  women  can  have  no  hope  except  that 
their  slavery  may  be  mild  and  pleasant."  To 
escape  from  the  "  bondage  of  Christian  law  " 
means  to  go  back  to  the  bondage  of  paganism. 

"  As  unto  the  Lord  "  gives  the  pattern  and 
the  principle  of  the  Christian  wife's  submission. 
Not  that,  as  Meyer  seems  to  put  it,  the  husband 
in  virtue  of  marriage  "  represents  Christ  to  the 
wife."  Her  relation  to  the  Lord  is  as  full,  direct, 
and  personal  as  his.  Indeed,  the  clause  inserted 
at  the  end  of  verse  23  seems  expressly  designed 
to  guard  against  this  exaggeration.  The  quali- 
fication that  Christ  is  "  Himself  Saviour  of  the 
body,"  thrown  in  between  the  two  sentences 
comparing  the  marital  headship  to  that  which 
Christ  holds  towards  the  Church,  has  the  effect 
of  limiting  the  former.  The  subjection  of  the 
Christian  wife  to  her  husband  reserves  for  Christ 
the  first  place  in  the  heart  and  the  undiminished 
rights  of  Saviourship.  St.  Paul  indicates  a  real, 
and  not  unfrequent  danger.  The  husband  may 
eclipse  Christ  in  the  wife's  soul,  and  be  counted 
as  her  all  in  all.  Her  absorption  in  him  may 
be  too  complete.  Hence  the  brief  guarding 
clause:  "  He  Himself  [and  no  other]  Saviour 
of  the  body  [to  which  all  believers  alike  be- 
long]." As  the  Saviour  of  the  Church,  Christ 
holds  an  unrivalled  and  unqualified  lordship  over 
every  member  of  the  same. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  Church  is  subject  to  the 
Christ,  so  also  wives  [should  be]  to  their  hus- 
bands in  everything"  (ver.  24).  .Again  in  verse 
33:  "  Let  the  wife  see  that  she  fear  her  husband  " 
— with  the  reverent  and  confiding  fear  which 
love  makes  sweet.  As  the  Christian  wife  obeys 
the  Lord  Christ  in  the  spiritual  sphere,  in  the 
sphere  of  marriage  she  is  subject  to  her  husband. 
The  ties  that  bind  her  to  Christ,  bind  her  more 
closely  to  the  duties  of  home.  These  duties  il- 
lustrate for  her  the  submissive  love  that  Christ's 
people,  and  herself  as  one  of  them,  owe  to  their 
Divine  Head.  Her  service  in  the  Church,  in 
turn,  will  send  her  home  with  a  quickened  sense 
of  the  sacredness  of  her  domestic  calling.  It 
will  lighten  the  yoke  of  obedience;  it  will  check 
the  discontent  that  masculine  exactions  provoke; 
and  will  teach  her  to  win  by  patience  and  gentle- 
ness the  power  within  the  house  that  is  her 
queenly  crown. 

II.  The  apostle  alludes  to  submission  as  the 
wife's  duty;  for  she  might,  possibly,  be  tempted 
to  think  this  superseded  by  the  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God.  Love  he  need  not  enjoin  upon 
her,  but  he  writes:  "Husbands,  love  your  wives, 
even  as  the  Christ  also  loved  the  Church  and 
gave  up  Himself  for  her "  (comp.  Col.  iii. 
18,   19). 

The  danger  of  selfishness  lies  on  the  masculine 
side.  The  man's  nature  is  more  exacting;  and 
the  self-forgetfulness  and  solicitous  affection  of 
the  woman  may  blind  him  to  his  own  want  of  the 
truest  love.  Full  of  business  and  with  a  hundred 
cares  and  attractions  lying  outside  the  domestic 
circle,  he  too  readily  forms  habits  of  self-absorp- 
tion and  learns  to  make  his  wife  and  home  a 
convenience,  from  which  he  takes  as  his  right  the 
comfort  they  have  to  give,  imparting  little  of  de- 
votion and  confidence  in  return.  This  lack  of  love 
denies  the  higher  rights  of  marriage;  it  makes 
the  wife's  submission  a  joyless  constraint.  Along 
with  this  selfishness  and  the  uneasy  conscience 
attending  it,  there  supervenes  sometimes  an  irri- 
tability   of    temper    that    chafes    over    domestic 


troubles  and  makes  a  grievance  of  the  most 
trifling  mishap  or  inadvertence,  ignoring  the 
wife's  patient  affection  and  anxiety  to  please. 
Too  often  in  this  way  husbands  grow  insensibly 
into  family  tyrants,  forgetting  the  days  of  youth 
and  the  kindness  of  their  espousals.  "  There  are 
many,"  says  Bengel  (on  this  point  unusually 
caustic),  "  who  out  of  doors  are  civil  and  kind 
to  all;  when  at  home,  toward  their  wives  and 
children,  whom  they  have  no  need  to  fear,  they 
freely  practise   secret  bitterness." 

"  Love  your  wives,  even  as  the  Christ  loved 
the  Church."  What  a  glory  this  confers  upon  the 
husband's  part  in  marriage!  His  devotion  pic- 
tures as  no  other  love  can,  the  devotion  of  Christ 
to  His  Redeemed  people.  His  love  must  there- 
fore be  a  spiritual  passion,  the  love  of  soul  to 
soul,  that  partakes  of  God  and  of  eternity.  Of 
the  three  Greek  words  for  love, — eros,  familiar  in 
Greek  poetry  and  mythology,  denoting  the  flame 
of  sexual  passion,  is  not  named  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament; philia,  the  love  of  friendship,  is  tolerably 
frequent,  in  its  verb  at  least;  but  agape  absorbs 
the  former  and  transcends  both.  This  exquisite 
word  denotes  love  in  its  spiritual  purity  and 
depth,  the  love  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  of 
souls  to  each  other  in  God.  This  is  the  specific 
Christian  affection.  It  is  the  attribute  of  God 
who  "  loved  the  world  and  gave  His  Son  the 
Only-begotten,"  of  "  the  Christ "  who  "  loved 
the  Church  and  gave  up  Himself  for  her."  Self- 
devotion,  not  self-satisfaction,  is  its  note.  Its 
strength  and  authority  it  uses  as  material  for  sac- 
rifice and  instruments  of  service,  not  as  pre- 
rogatives of  pride  or  titles  to  enjoyment.  Let 
this  mind  be  in  you,  O  husband,  toward  your 
wife,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  was 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  counting  it  His  honour 
to  serve  and  His  reward  to  save  and  bless. 

From  verse  26  we  gather  that  Christ  is  the  hus- 
band's model,  not  only  in  the  rule  of  self-devo- 
tion, but  in  the  end  toward  which  that  devotion 
is  directed:  "  that  He  might  sanctify  the  Church, 
— that  He  might  present  her  to  Himself  a  glo- 
rious Church  without  spot  or  wrinkle, — that  she 
might  be  holy  and  without  blemish."  The  perfection 
of  the  wife's  character  will  be  to  the  religious 
husband  one  of  the  dearest  objects  in  life.  He 
will  desire  for  her  that  which  is  highest  and  best, 
as  for  himself.  He  is  put  in  charge  of  a  soul 
more  precious  to  him  than  any  other,  over  which 
he  has  an  influence  incomparably  great.  This 
care  he  cannot  delegate  to  any  priest  or  father- 
confessor.  The  peril  of  such  delegation  and  the 
grievous  mischiefs  that  arise  when  there  is  no 
spiritual  confidence  between  husband  and  wife, 
when  through  unbelief  or  superstition  the  head 
of  the  house  hands  over  his  priesthood  to  another 
man,  are  painfully  shown  by  the  experience  of 
Roman  Catholic  countries.  The  irreligion  of  lay- 
men, the  carelessness  and  unworthiness  of  fathers 
and  husbands,  are  responsible  for  the  baneful  in- 
fluences of  the  confessional.  The  apostle  bade 
the  Corinthian  wives,  who  were  eager  for  re- 
ligious knowledge,  to  "  ask  their  husbands  at 
home  "  (1  Cor.  xiv.  35).  Christian  husbands 
should  take  more  account  of  their  office  than 
they  do;  they  should  not  be  strangers  to  the 
spiritual  trials  and  experiences  of  the  heart  so 
near  to  them.  It  might  lead  them  to  walk  more 
worthily  and  to  seek  higher  religious  attainments, 
if  they  considered  that  the  shepherding  of  at  least 
one  soul  devolves  upon  themselves,  that  they  are 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  husband  without  such 
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care  for  the  welfare  of  the  soul  linked  to  their 
own  as  Christ  bears  toward  His  bride  the 
Church.  Those  who  have  no  father  or  husband 
to  look  to,  or  who  look  in  vain  to  this  quarter 
for  spiritual  help,  St.  Paul  refers,  beside  the  light 
and  comfort  of  Scripture  and  the  public  ministry 
and  fellowship  of  the  Church,  to  the  "  aged 
women  "  who  are  the  natural  guides  and  exem- 
plars  of  the   younger   in   their   own   sex    (Titus 

ii.  3-5)- 

The  selfishness  of  the  stronger  sex,  supported 
by  the  force  of  habit  and  social  usage,  was  hard 
to  subdue  in  the  Greek  Christian  Churches. 
Through  some  eight  verses  St.  Paul  labours 
this  one  point.  In  verse  28  he  adduces  another 
reason,  added  to  the  example  of  Christ,  for  the 
love  enjoined.  "  So  ought  men  indeed  to  love 
their  wives  as  their  own  bodies.  He  that  loveth 
his  wife  loveth  himself."  The  "  So  "  gathers  its 
force  from  the  previous  example.  In  loving  us 
Christ  does  not  love  something  foreign  and,  as 
it  were,  outside  of  Himself.  "  We  are  members 
of  His  body"  (ver.  30).  It  is  the  love  of  the 
Head  to  the  members,  of  the  Son  of  man  to  the 
sons  of  men,  whose  race-life  is  founded  in  Him. 
Jesus  Christ  laid  it  down  as  the  highest  law, 
under  that  of  love  to  God:  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself."  His  love  to  us  followed 
this  rule.  His  life  was  wrapped  up  in  ours.  By 
such  community  of  life  self-love  is  transfigured, 
and  exalted  into  the  purest  self-forgetting. 

Thus  it  is  with  true  marriage.  The  wedding  of 
a  human  pair  makes  each  the  other's  property. 
They  are  "  one  flesh  "  (ver.  31);  and  so  long  as 
the  flesh  endures  there  remains  this  conscious- 
ness of  union,  whose  violation  is  deadly  sin.  As 
the  Church  is  not  her  own,  nor  Christ  His  own 
since  He  became  man  with  men,  so  the  husband 
and  wife  are  no  longer  independent  and  self- 
complete  personalities,  but  incorporated  into  a 
new  existence  common  to  both.  Their  love  must 
correspond  to  this  fact.  If  the  man  loves  him- 
self, if  he  values  his  own  limbs  and  tends  and 
guards  from  injury  his  bodily  frame  (ver.  29), 
he  must  do  the  same  equally  by  his  wife;  for  her 
life  and  limbs  are  as  a  part  of  his  own.  This 
the  apostle  lays  down  as  an  obvious  duty.  Na- 
ture teaches  the  obligation,  by  every  manly  in- 
stinct. 

The  saying  the  apostle  quotes  in  verse  31  dates 
from  the  origin  of  the  human  family;  it  is  taken 
from  the  lips  of  the  first  husband  and  father  of 
the  race,  while  as  yet  unstained  by  sin  (Gen.  ii. 
23,  24).  Christ  infers  from  it  the  singleness  and 
indelibility  of  the  marriage  covenant.  But  this 
doctrine,  natural  as  it  is,  was  not  inferred  by  nat- 
ural religion.  The  cultivated  Greek  took  a  wife 
for  the  production  of  children.  Her  rights  put 
no  restriction  upon  his  appetite.  Love  was  not 
in  the  marriage  contract.  If  she  received  the 
maintenance  due  to  her  rank  and  the  mistress- 
ship  of  the  house,  and  was  the  mother  of  his  law- 
ful children,  she  had  all  that  a  free-born  woman 
could  demand.  The  slave-woman  had  no  rights. 
Her  body  was  at  her  owner's  disposal.  Nothing 
in  Christianity  appeared  more  novel  and  more 
severe,  in  comparison  with  the  dissolute  morals 
of  the  time,  than  the  Christian  view  of  marriage. 
Even  Christ's  Jewish  disciples  seemed  to  think 
the  state  of  wedlock  intolerable  under  the  condi- 
tion He  imposed.  This  want  of  reverence  and 
constancy  between  the  sexes  was  the  main  cause 
of  the  degeneracy  of  the  age.  All  virtues  dis- 
appear with  this  one.     Roman  manliness  and  up- 


rightness, Greek  courtesy  and  courage,  filial  piety, 
civic  worth,  loyalty  in  friendship — the  qualities 
that  once  in  a  high  degree  adorned  the  classic 
nations,  were  now  rare  amongst  men.  In  the 
most  exalted  ranks  infamous  vices  flourished; 
and  purity  of  life  was  a  cause  for  odium  and 
suspicion. 

Amidst  this  seething  mass  of  corruption  the 
Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  created  new  hearts 
and  new  homes.  It  kindled  a  pure  fire  on  the 
desecrated  hearth.  It  taught  man  and  woman  a 
chaste  love;  and  their  alliances  were  formed  "in 
sanctification  and  honour,  not  in  the  passion  of 
lust  as  it  is  with  the  Gentiles  who  know  not  God" 
(1  Thess.  iv.  3-6).  Every  Christian  house,  thus 
based  on  an  honourable  and  religious  union,  be- 
came the  centre  of  a  leaven  that  wrought  upon 
the  corrupt  society  around.  It  held  forth  an 
example  of  wedded  loyalty  and  domestic  joy 
beautiful  and  strange  in  that  loveless  Pagan 
world.  Children  grew  up  trained  in  pure  and 
gentle  manners.  From  that  hour  the  hope  of  a 
better  day  began.  The  influence  of  the  new  ideal, 
filtrating  everywhere  into  the  surrounding  hea- 
thenism and  assimilating  even  before  it  converted 
the  hostile  world,  raised  society,  though  gradu- 
ally and  with  many  relapses,  from  the  extreme 
debasement  of  the  age  of  the  Caesars.  Never 
subsequently  have  the  morals  of  civilised  man- 
kind sunk  to  a  level  quite  so  low.  The  Chris- 
tian conception  of  love  and  marriage  opened  a 
new  era  for  mankind. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

CHRIST  AND  HIS  BRIDE. 

Ephesians  v.  23-32. 

We  have  extracted  from  the  apostle's  homily 
upon  marriage  the  sentences  referring  to  Christ 
and  His  Church,  in  order  to  gather  up  their 
collective  import.  The  main  topic  of  the  epistle 
here  again  asserts  itself;  and  under  the  figure  of 
marriage  St.  Paul  brings  to  its  conclusion  his 
doctrine  on  the  subject  of  the  Church.  This  pas- 
sage answers,  theologically,  a  purpose  similar  to 
that  of  the  allegory  of  Hagar  and  Sarah  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Galatians:  it  lights  up  for  the  im- 
agination the  teaching  and  argument  of  the 
former  part  of  the  epistle;  it  shows  how  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  and  the  Church  has  its  coun- 
terpart in  nature,  as  the  struggle  between  the 
legal  and  evangelical  spirit  had  its  counterpart  in 
the  patriarchal  history. 

The  three  detached  paragraphs  present  us  three 
considerations,  of  which  we  shall  treat  the  second 
first  in  order  of  exposition:  Christ's  love  to  the 
Church;  His  authority  over  the  Church;  and  the 
mystery  of  the  Church's  origin  in  Him. 

I.  "  Husbands,  love  your  wives,  even  as  the 
Christ  also  loved  the  Church,  and  gave  up  Him- 
self for  her."  This  is  parallel  to  the  declaration 
of  Galatians  ii.  20:  "  He  loved  me;  He  gave  up 
Himself  for  me."  The  sacrifice  of  the  cross  has 
at  once  its  personal  and  its  collective  purpose. 
Both  are  to  be  kept  in  mind. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  must  value  infinitely  and 
joyfully  assert  our  individual  part  in  the  redeem- 
ing love  of  the  Son  of  God;  but  we  must  equally 
admit  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Church  in  the 
Redeemer's  passion.  Our  souls  bow  down  be- 
fore the  glory   of  the  love   with  which   He  has 
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from  eternity  sought  her  for  His  own.  There  is 
in  some  Christians  an  absorption  in  the  work  of 
grace  within  their  own  hearts,  an  individualistic 
salvation-seeking  that,  like  all  selfishness,  de- 
feats its  end;  for  it  narrows  and  impoverishes  the 
inner  life  thus  sedulously  cherished.  The  Church 
does  not  exist  simply  for  the  benefit  of  indi- 
vidual souls;  it  is  an  eternal  institution,  with  an 
affiance  to  Christ,  a  calling  and  destiny  of  its 
own;  within  that  universal  sphere  our  personal 
destiny  holds  its  particular  place. 

It  is  "  the  Christ  "  who  stands,  throughout  this 
context  (vv.  23-29),  over  against  "  the  Church  " 
as  her  Lover  and  Husband;  whereas  in  the  con- 
text of  Galatians  ii.  20  we  read  "  Christ  " — the 
bare  personal  name — repeated  again  and  again 
without  the  distinguishing  article.  Christ  is  the 
Person  whom  the  soul  knows  and  loves,  with 
whom  it  holds  communion  in  the  Spirit.  The 
Christ  is  the  same  regarded  in  the  wide  scope 
of  His  nature  and  office, — the  Christ  of  humanity 
and  of  the  ages.  '  The  Christ  "  of  this  epistle 
expands  the  Saviour's  title  to  its  boundless  sig- 
nificance, and  gives  breadth  and  length  to  that 
which  in  "  Christ  "  is  gathered  up  into  a  single 
point. 

This  Christ  "  gave  Himself  up  for  the  Church," 
— yielded  Himself  to  the  death  which  the  sins  of 
His  people  merited  and  brought  upon  Him. 
Under  the  same  verb,  the  apostle  says  in  Ro- 
mans iv.  25:  He  "was  delivered  because  of  our 
trespasses,  and  raised  up  because  of  our  justifi- 
cation"— the  sacrifice  being  there  regarded  on  its 
passive  side.  Here,  as  in  Galatians  ii.  20,  the  act 
is  made  His  own, — a  voluntary  surrender.  "  No 
man  taketh  my  life  from  me,"  He  said  (John  x. 
18).  In  His  case  alone  amongst  the  sons  of  men, 
death  was  neither  natural  nor  inevitable.  His 
surrender  of  life  was  an  absolute  sacrifice.  He 
"  laid  down  His  life  for  His  friends,"  as  no  other 
friend  of  man  could  do — the  One  who  died  for 
all.  The  love  measured  by  this  sacrifice  is  pro- 
portionately great. 

The  sayings  of  verses  25-27  set  the  glory  of  the 
vicarious  death  in  a  vivid  light.  Of  such  worth 
was  the  person  of  the  Christ,  of  such  significance 
and  moral  value  His  sacrificial  death,  that  it 
weighed  against  the  trespass,  not  of  a  man — 
Paul  or  any  other — but  of  a  world  of  men.  He 
"  purchased  through  His  own  blood,"  said  Paul 
to  the  Ephesian  elders,  "  the  Church  of  God " 
(Acts  xx.  28) — the  whole  flock  that  feeds  in  the 
pastures  of  the  Great  Shepherd,  that  has  passed 
or  will  pass  through  the  gates  of  His  fold.  Great 
were  the  honour  and  glory  with  which  He  was 
crowned,  when  led  as  a  victim  to  the  altar  of  the 
world's  atonement  (Heb.  ii.  9).  Who  will  not 
say,  as  the  meek  Son  of  man  treads  so  willingly 
His  mournful  path  to  Calvary,  "  Worthy  is  the 
Lamb!  "  Is  not  the  heavenly  Bridqgroom 
worthy  of  the  bride,  that  He  consents  to  win 
by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself! 

He  is  worthy;  and  she  must  be  made  worthy. 
"  He  gave  up  Himself  that  He  might  sanctify 
her, — that  He  might  Himself  present  to  Him- 
self a  glorious  Church,  not  having  spot  or 
wrinkle  or  anything  of  the  kind, — that  she  may 
be  holy  and  without  blemish."  The  sancti- 
fication  of  the  Church  is  the  grand  purpose 
of  redeeming  grace.  This  was  the  design  of 
God  for  His  sons  in  Christ  before  the  world's 
foundation,  "  that  we  should  be  holy  and  un- 
blemished before  Him  "  (i.  4).  This,  therefore, 
was  the  end  of  Christ's  mission  upon  earth;  this 


was  the  intention  of  His  sacrificial  death.  "  For 
their  sakes,"  said  Jesus,  concerning  His  disciples, 
"  I  sanctify  myself,  that  they  also  may  be  sanc- 
tified in  truth  "  (John  xvii.  19).  His  purchase  of 
the  Church  is  no  selfish  act.  To  God  His  Father 
Christ  devotes  every  spirit  of  man  that  is  yielded 
to  Him.  As  the  Priest  of  mankind  it  was  His 
office  thus  to  consecrate  humanity,  which  is 
already  in  purpose  and  in  essence  "  sanctified 
through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ 
once  for  all  "  (Heb.  x.   10). 

Only  in  this  passage,  where  the  apostle  is 
thinking  of  the  preparation  of  the  Church  for  its 
perfect  union  with  its  Head,  does  he  name  Christ 
as  our  Sanctiftcr;  in  1  Corinthians  i.  2  he  comes 
near  this  expression,  addressing  his  readers  as 
men  "  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus."  In  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  this  character  is  largely  as- 
cribed to  Him,  being  the  function  of  His  priest- 
hood. One  in  nature  with  the  sanctified,  Jesus 
our  Great  Priest  "  sanctifies  us  through  His  own 
blood,"  so  that  with  cleansed  consciences  we  may 
draw  near  to  the  living  God.  As  Christ  the 
Priest  stands  towards  His  people,  so  Christ  the 
Husband  towards  His  Church.  He  devotes  her 
with  Himself  to  God.  He  cleanses  her  that  she 
may  dwell  with  Him  for  ever,  a  spotless  bride, 
dead  unto  sin  and  living  unto  God  through  Him. 

"  That  He  might  sanctify  her,  having  cleansed 
her  in  the  laver  of  water  by  the  word."  The 
Church's  purification  is  antecedent  in  thought 
to  her  sanctification  through  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ;  and  it  is  a  means  thereto.  '  Ye  were 
washed,  ye  were  sanctified,"  writes  the  apostle 
in  1  Corinthians  vi.  II,  putting  the  two  things  in 
the  same  order.  It  is  the  order  of  doctrine  which 
he  has  laid  down  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans, 
where  sanctification  is  built  on  the  foundation 
laid  in  justification  through  the  blood  of  Christ. 
Through  the  virtue  of  the  sacrificial  death  the 
Church  in  all  her  members  was  washed  from  the 
defilements  of  sin,  that  she  might  enter  upon 
God's  service.  Of  the  same  initial  purification  of 
the  heart  St.  John  writes  in  his  first  epistle 
(i.  7-9) :  "  The  blood  of  Jesus,  God's  Son, 
cleanses  us  from  all  sin.  .  .  .  He  is  faithful  and 
just,  that  He  should  forgive  us  our  sins  and 
cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness."  This  is 
"  the  redemption  through  Christ's  blood,"  for 
which  St.  Paul  in  his  first  words  of  praise  called 
upon  us  to  bless  God  (i.  7).  It  is  the  special  dis- 
tinction of  the  New  Covenant,  which  renders 
possible  its  other  gifts  of  grace,  that  "  the  wor- 
shippers once  cleansed  "  need  have  "  no  further 
consciousness  of  sins "  (Heb.  x.  2,  14-18).  In 
the  theological  use  here  made  of  the  idea  of 
cleansing,  St.  Paul  comes  into  line  with  St.  John 
and  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  purification 
is  nothing  else  than  that  which  he  has  elsewhere 
styled  justification.  He  employs  the  terms 
synonymously   in   the   later  epistle   to   Titus    (ii. 

14;  iii-  7)- 

"  Having  cleansed  "  is  a  phrase  congruous  with 
the  figure  of  the  laver,  or  bath  (comp.  again  Titus 
iii-  5-7), — an  image  suggested,  as  one  would 
think,  by  the  bride-bath  of  the  wedding-day  in 
the  ancient  marriage  customs.  To  this  St.  Paul 
sees  a  counterpart  in  baptism,  "  the  laver  of  water 
in  the  word."  The  cleansing  and  withal  refresh- 
ing virtues  of  water  made  it  an  obvious  symbol 
of  regeneration.  The  emblem  is  twofold;  it  pic- 
tures at  once  the  removal  of  guilt,  and  the  im- 
parting of  new  strength.  One  goes  into  the  bath 
exhausted,  and  covered  with  dust;  one  comes  out 
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clean  and  fresh.  Hence  the  baptism  of  the  new 
believer  in  Christ  had,  in  St.  Paul's  view,  a 
double  aspect.  It  looked  backward  to  the  old  life 
of  sin  abandoned,  and  forward  to  the  new  life 
of  holiness  commenced.  Thus  it  corresponded  to 
the  burial  of  Jesus  (Rom.  vi.  4),  the  point  of 
juncture  between  death  and  resurrection.  Bap- 
tism served  as  the  visible  and  formal  expression 
of  the  soul's  passage  through  the  gate  of  for- 
giveness into  the  sanctified  life. 

Along  with  this  older  teaching,  a  further 
and  kindred  significance  is  now  given  to  the 
baptismal  rite.  It  denotes  the  soul's  affiance  to 
its  Lord.  As  the  maiden's  bath  on  the  morning 
of  her  marriage  betokened  the  purity  in  which 
she  united  herself  to  her  betrothed,  so  the  bap- 
tismal laver  summons  the  Church  to  present  her- 
self "  a  chaste  virgin  unto  Christ  "  (2  Cor.  xi.  2). 
It  signifies  and  seals  her  forgiveness,  and  pledges 
her  in  all  her  members  to  await  the  Bridegroom 
in  garments  unspotted  from  the  world,  with  the 
pure  and  faithful  love  which  will  not  be  ashamed 
before  Him  at  His  coming.  For  this  end  Christ 
set  up  the  baptismal  laver.  Upon  our  construc- 
tion of  the  text,  the  words  "  that  He  might  sanc- 
tify her  "  express  a  purpose  complete  in  itself — 
viz.,  that  of  the  Church's  consecration  to  God. 
Then  follow  the  means  to  this  sanctification: 
"  Having  cleansed  her  in  the  water-bath  through 
the  word," — which  washing,  at  the  same  time, 
has  its  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  who  ap- 
pointed it — viz.,  "  that  He  might  present  her  to 
Himself  "  a  glorious  and  spotless  Church. 

At  the  end  of  verse  27  the  sentence  doubles 
back  upon  itself,  in  Paul's  characteristic  fashion. 
The  twofold  aim  of  Christ's  sacrifice  of  love  on 
the  Church's  behalf — viz.,  her  consecration  to 
God,  and  her  spotless  purity  fitting  her  for  per- 
fect union  with  her  Lord — is  restated  in  the  final 
clause,  by  way  of  contrast  with  the  "  spots  and 
wrinkles  and  such  like  things  "  that  are  washed 
out:  "but  that  she  may  be  holy  and  without 
blemish." 

We  passed  by,  for  the  moment,  the  concluding 
phrase  of  verse  26,  with  which  the  apostle  quali- 
fies his  reference  to  the  baptismal  cleansing;  we 
are  by  no  means  forgetting  it.  "  Having  cleansed 
her,"  he  writes,  "  by  the  laver  of  water  in  [the] 
word."  This  adjunct  is  deeply  significant.  It 
impresses  on  baptism  a  spiritual  character,  and 
excludes  every  theurgic  conception  of  the  rite, 
every  doctrine  that  gives  to  it  in  the  least  de- 
gree a  mechanical  efficacy.  "  Without  the  word 
the  sacrament  could  only  influence  man  by 
magic,  outward  or  inward  "  (Dorner).  The 
"  word  "  of  which  the  apostle  speaks,  is  that  of 
chapter  vi.  17,  "  God's  word — the  Spirit's 
sword  "  ;  of  Romans  x.  8,  "the  word  of  faith 
which  we  proclaim  "  ;  of  Luke  i.  37,  "  the  word 
from  God  which  shall  not  be  powerless  "  ;  of 
John  xvii.  8,  etc.,  "  the  words  "  that  the  Father 
had  given  to  the  Son,  and  the  Son  in  turn  to 
men.  It  is  the  Divine  utterance,  spoken  and  be- 
lieved. In  this  accompaniment  lies  the  power  of 
the  laver.  The  baptismal  affusion  is  the  outward 
seal  of  an  inward  transaction,  that  takes  place 
in  the  spirit  of  believing  utterers  and  hearers  of 
the  gospel  word.  This  saving  word  receives  in 
baptism  its  concrete  expression;  it  becomes  the 
verbum  visibile. 

The  "  word  "  in  question  is  defined  in  Romans 
x.  8,  9:  "If  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  believe  in  thy  heart  that  God 
raised  Him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved!  " 


Let  the  hearer  respond,  "  I  do  so  confess  and 
believe,"  on  the  strength  of  this  confession  he  is 
baptised,  and  in  the  conjoint  act  of  faith  and  bap- 
tism— in  the  obedience  of  faith  signified  by  his 
baptism — he  is  saved  from  his  past  sins  and  made 
an  heir  of  life  eternal.  The  rite  is  the  simplest 
and  most  universal  in  application  one  can  con- 
ceive. In  heathen  countries  baptism  recovers  its 
primitive  significance,  as  the  decisive  act  of  rup- 
ture with  idolatry  and  acceptance  of  Christ  as 
Lord,  which  in  our  usage  is  often  overlaid  and 
forgotten. 

This  interpretation  gives  a  key  to  the  obscure 
text  of  St.  Peter  upon  the  same  subject  (1  Pet. 
iii.  21):  "Baptism  saves  you — not  the  putting 
away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the.  questioning 
with  regard  to  God  of  a  good  conscience, 
through  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ."  The 
vital  constituent  of  the  rite  is  not  the  application 
of  water  to  the  body,  but  the  challenge  which  the 
word  makes  therein  to  the  conscience  respecting 
the  things  of  God, — the  inquiry  thus  conveyed, 
to  which  a  sincere  believer  in  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  makes  joyful  and  ready  answer.  It  is,  in 
fine,  the  appeal  to  faith  contained  in  baptism  that 
gives  to  the  latter  its  saving  worth. 

The  "  word  "  that  makes  Christian  ordinances 
valid  is  not  the  past  utterance  of  God  alone, 
which  may  remain  a  dead  letter,  preserved  in  the 
oracles  of  Scripture  or  the  official  forms  of  the 
Church,  but  that  word  alive  and  active,  re-spoken 
and  transmitted  from  soul  to  soul  by  the  breath  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Without  this  animating  word  of 
faith,  baptism  is  but  the  pouring  or  sprinkling  of 
so  much  water  on  the  body;  the  Lord's  supper  is 
only  the  consumption  of  so  much  bread  and 
wine. 

All  the  nations  will  at  last,  in  obedience  to 
Christ's  command,  be  baptised  into  the  thrice- 
holy  Name;  and  the  work  of  baptism  will  be 
complete.  Then  the  Church  will  issue  from  her 
bath,  cleansed  more  effectually  than  the  old 
world  that  emerged  with  Noah  from  the  deluge. 
Every  "spot  and  wrinkle  "will  pass  from  her  face; 
the  worldly  passions  that  stained  her  features, 
the  fears  and  anxieties  that  knit  her  brow  or  fur- 
rowed her  cheek,  will  vanish  away.  In  her  radiant 
beauty,  in  her  chaste  and  spotless  love,  Christ 
will  lead  forth  His  Church  before  His  Father 
and  the  holy  angels,  "  as  a  bride  adorned  be- 
fore her  husband."  From  eternity  He  set  His 
love  upon  her;  on  the  cross  He  won  her  back 
from  her  infidelity  at  the  price  of  His  blood. 
Through  the  ages  He  has  been  wooing  her  to 
Himself,  and  schooling  her  in  wise  and  mani- 
fold ways  that  she  might  be  fit  for  her  heavenly 
calling.  Now  the  end  of  this  long  task  of  re- 
demption has  arrived.  The  message  goes  forth 
to  Christ's  friends  in  all  the  worlds:  "  Come, 
gather  yourselves  to  the  great  supper  of  God! 
The  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come,  and  His  wife 
hath  made  herself  ready!  He  hath  given  her 
fine  linen  bright  and  pure,  that  she  may  array 
herself.  Let  us  rejoice  and  exult,  and  give  to 
Him  the  glory!  "  Through  what  cleansing  fires, 
through  what  baptisms  even  of  blood  she  has  still 
to  pass  ere  the  consummation  is  reached,  He  only 
knows  who  loved  her  and  gave  Himself  for  her. 
He  will  spare  to  His  Church  nothing,  either  of 
bounty  or  of  trial,  that  her  perfection  needs. 

II.  Concerning  Christ's  lordly  authority  over 
His  Church  we  have  had  occasion  to  speak 
already  in  other  places.  A  word  or  two  may  be 
added  here. 
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We  acknowledge  the  Church  to  be  "  subject  to 
Christ  in  everything."  We  proclaim  ourselves, 
like  the  apostle,  "  slaves  of  Christ  Jesus."  But 
this  subjection  is  too  often  a  form  rather  than  a 
fact.  In  protesting  our  independence  of  Popish 
and  priestly  lords  of  God's  heritage,  we  are  some- 
times in  danger  of  ignoring  our  dependence  upon 
Him,  and  of  dethroning,  in  effect,  the  one  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Christian  communities  act  and 
speak  too  much  in  the  style  of  political  republics. 
They  assume  the  attitude  of  self-directing  and 
self-responsible  bodies. 

The  Church  is  no  democracy,  any  more  than  it 
is  an  aristocracy  or  a  sacerdotal  absolutism:  it  is 
a  Christocracy.  The  people  are  not  rulers  in  the 
house  of  God;  they  are  the  ruled,  laity  and  min- 
isters alike.  "  One  is  your  Master,  even  the 
Christ;  and  all  ye  are  brethren."  We  acknowl- 
edge this  in  theory;  but  our  language  and  spirit 
would  oftentimes  be  other  than  they  are,  if  we 
were  penetrated  by  the  sense  of  the  continual 
presence  and  majesty  of  the  Lord  Christ  in  our 
assemblies.  Royalties  and  nobilities,  and  the 
holders  of  popular  power — all  whose  "  names  are 
named  in  this  world,"  along  with  the  principali- 
ties in  heavenly  places,  when  they  come  into  the 
precincts  of  the  Church  must  lay  aside  their  robes 
and  forget  their  titles,  and  speak  humbly  as  in  the 
Master's  presence.  What  is  it  to  the  glorious 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  that  Lord  So-and-so 
wears  a  coronet  and  owns  half  a  county?  or  that 
Midas  can  fill  her  coffers,  if  he  is  pleased  and 
humoured?  or  that  this  or  that  orator  guides  at 
his  will  the  fierce  democracy?  He  is  no  more 
than  a  man  who  will  die  and  appear  before  the 
judgment  seat  of  Christ.  The  Church's  protec- 
tion from  human  tyranny,  from  schemes  of  ambi- 
tion, from  the  intrusion  of  political  methods  and 
designs,  lies  in  her  sense  of  the  splendour  and  re- 
ality of  Christ's  dominion,  and  of  her  own  eter- 
nal life  in  Him. 

III.  We  come  now  to  the  profound  mystery 
disclosed,  or  half-disclosed  at  the  end  of  this 
section,  that  of  the  origination  of  the  Church 
from  Christ,  which  accounts  for  His  love  to  the 
Church  and  His  authority  over  her.  He  nour- 
ishes and  cherishes  the  Church,  we  are  told  in 
verses  29,  30,  "  because  we  are  members  of  His 
body." 

Now  this  membership  is,  in  its  origin,  as  old 
as  creation.  God  "  chose  us  in  Christ  before  the 
world's  foundation  "  (i.  4).  We  were  created  in 
the  Son  of  God's  love,  antecedently  to  our  re- 
demption by  Him.  Such  is  the  teaching  of  this 
and  the  companion  epistle  (Col.  i.  14-18).  Christ 
recovers  through  the  cross  that  which  pertains 
inherently  to  Him,  which  belonged  to  Him  by 
nature  and  is  as  a  part  of  Himself.  From  this 
standpoint  the  connection  of  verses  30  and  31 
becomes  intelligible.  It  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
"  on  account  of  this  "  ;  but  "  in  correspondence 
with  this  "  says  the  apostle,  suiting  the  original 
phrase  to  his  purpose.  The  derivation  of  Eve 
from  the  body  of  Adam,  as  that  is  affirmed  in 
the  mysterious  words  of  Genesis,  is  analogous  to 
the  derivation  of  the  Church  from  Christ.  The 
latter  relationship  existed  in  its  ideal,  and  as  con- 
ceived in  the  purpose  of  God,  prior  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  human  race.  In  St.  Paul's 
theory,  the  origin  of  woman  in  man  which  forms 
the  basis  of  marriage  in  Scripture,  looked  further 
back  to  the  origin  of  humanity  in  Christ  Him- 
self. 

The  train  of  thought  that  the  apostle  resumes 


here  he  followed  in  1  Corinthians  xi.  3-12:  "  I 
would  have  you  know  that  the  head  of  every 
man  is  the  Christ,  and  the  head  of  the  woman 
is  the  man,  and  the  head  of  Christ  is  God.  .  .  . 
Man  is  the  image  and  glory  of  God:  but  the 
woman  is  the  glory  of  the  man.  For  the  man 
is  not  of  the  woman;  but  the  woman  of  the 
man."  So  it  is  with  Christ  and  His  bride  the 
Church. 

"  The  Lord  God  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall 
upon  the  man,  and  he  slept;  and  He  took  one 
of  his  ribs,  and  closed  up  the  flesh  instead 
thereof:  and  the  rib  which  the  Lord  God  had 
taken  from  the  man,  made  He  a  woman,  and 
brought  her  to  the  man.     And  the  man  said, 

"  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh  : 
She  shall  be  called  Woman  [Jss/ia/i],  because  she  was 
taken  out  of  Man  [/s/i]. 
Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother, 
and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife  : 
And  they  shall  be  one  flesh  "  (Gen.  ii.  21-24). 

Thus  the  first  father  of  our  race  prophesied, 
and  sang  his  wedding  song.  In  some  mystical, 
but  real  sense,  marriage  is  a  reunion,  the  reincor- 
poration of  what  had  been  sundered.  Seeking  his 
other  self,  the  complement  of  his  nature,  the 
man  breaks  the  ties  of  birth  and  founds  a  new 
home.  So  the  inspired  author  of  the  passage 
in  Genesis  explains  the  origin  of  marriage,  and 
the  instinct  which  draws  the  bridegroom  to  his 
bride. 

But  our  apostle  sees  within  this  declaration  a 
deeper  truth,  kept  secret  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world.  When  he  speaks  of  "  this  great  mys- 
tery," he  means  thereby  not  marriage  itself,  but 
the  saying  of  Adam  about  it.  This  text  was  a 
standing  problem  to  the  Jewish  interpreters. 
"  But  for  my  part,"  says  the  apostle,  "  I  refer 
it  to  Christ  and  to  the  Church."  St.  Paul,  who 
has  so  often  before  drawn  the  parallel  between 
Adam  and  Christ,  by  the  light  of  this  analogy 
perceives  a  new  and  rich  meaning  in  the  old 
dark  sentence.  It  helps  him  to  see  how  believers 
in  Christ,  forming  collectively  His  body,  are  not 
only  grafted  into  Him  (as  he  puts  it  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans),  but  were  derived  from 
Him  and  formed  in  the  very  mould  of  His 
nature. 

What  is  affirmed  in  Colossians  i.  16,  17,  con- 
cerning the  universe  in  general,  is  true  in  its 
perfect  degree  of  redeemed  humanity:  "In  Him 
were  created  all  things,"  as  well  as  "  through 
Him  and  for  Him."  Eve  was  created  in  Adam; 
and  Adam  in  Christ.  We  are  "  partakers  of  a 
Divine  nature,"  by  our  spiritual  origin  in  Him 
who  is  the  image  of  God  and  the  root  of  human- 
ity. The  union  of  the  first  human  pair  and  every 
true  marriage  since,  being  in  effect,  as  Adam 
puts  it,  a  restoration  and  redintegration,  sym- 
bolises the  fellowship  of  Christ  with  mankind. 
This  intention  was  in  the  mind  of  God  at  the 
institution  of  human  life;  it  took  expression  in 
the  prophetic  words  of  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
whose  deeper  sense  St.  Paul  is  now  able  for  the 
first    time    to    unfold. 

In  our  union  through  grace  and  faith  with 
Christ  crucified,  we  realise  again  the  original 
design  of  our  being.  Christ  has  purchased  by 
His  blood  no  new  or  foreign  bride,  but  her  who 
was  His  from  eternity, — the  child  who  had  wan- 
dered from  the  Father's  house,  the  betrothed 
who  had  left  her  Lord  and  Spouse.  In  regard 
to  this  "  mystery  of  our  coherence  in  Christ," 
Richard    Hooker    says,    in    words    that    suggest 
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many  aspects  of  this  doctrine:  "The  Church  is 
in  Christ,  as  Eve  was  in  Adam.  Yea,  by  grace 
we  are  every  one  of  us  in  Christ  and  in  His 
Church,  as  by  nature  we  are  in  our  first  parents. 
God  made  Eve  of  the  rib  of  Adam.  And  His 
Church  He  frameth  out  of  the  very  flesh,  the 
very  wounded  and  bleeding  side  of  the  Son  of 
man.  His  body  crucified  and  His  blood  shed 
for  the  life  of  the  world  are  the  true  elements 
of  that  heavenly  being  which  maketh  us  such 
as  Himself  is  of  whom  we  come.  For  which 
cause  the  words  of  Adam  may  be  fitly  the  words 
of  Christ  concerning  His  Church,  '  flesh  of  my 
flesh  and  bone  of  my  bones — a  true  native  ex- 
tract out  of  mine  own  body.'  So  that  in  Him, 
even  according  to  His  manhood,  we  according 
to  our  heavenly  being  are  as  branches  in  that 
root  out  of  which  they  grow." 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  HOUSEHOLD. 

Ephesians  vi.  1-9. 

The  Christian  family  is  the  cradle  and  the 
fortress  of  the  Christian  faith.  Here  its  virtues 
shine  most  brightly;  and  by  this  channel  its  in- 
fluence spreads  through  society  and  the  course 
of  generations.  Marriage  has  been  placed  under 
the  guardianship  of  God; it  is  made  single,  chaste, 
and  enduring,  according  to  the  law  of  creation 
and  the  pattern  of  Christ's  union  with  His 
Church.  With  parents  thus  united,  family  honour 
is  secure;  and  a  basis  is  laid  for  reverence  and 
discipline  within  the   house. 

I.  Thus  the  apostle  turns,  in  the  opening  words 
of  chapter  vi.,  from  the  husband  and  wife  to 
the  children  of  the  household.  He  addresses 
them  as  present  in  the  assembly  where  his  letter 
is  read.  St.  Paul  accounted  the  children  "  holy," 
if  but  one  parent  belonged  to  the  Church  (1  Cor. 
vii.  14).  They  were  baptised,  as  we  presume, 
with  their  fathers  or  mothers,  and  admitted, 
under  due  precautions,*  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
Church  so  far  as  their  age  allowed.  We  cannot 
limit  this  exhortation  to  children  of  adult 
age.  The  "  discipline  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord,"  prescribed  in  verse  4,  belong  to  children 
of  tender  years  and  under  parental  control. 

Obedience  is  the  law  of  childhood.  It  is,  in 
great  part,  the  child's  religion,  to  be  practised 
"  in  the  Lord."  The  reverence  and  love,  full 
of  a  sweet  mystery,  which  the  Christian  child 
feels  towards  its  Saviour  and  heavenly  King,  add 
new  sacredness  to  the  claims  of  father  and 
mother.  Jesus  Christ,  the  Head  over  all  things, 
is  the  orderer  of  the  life  of  boys  and  girls.  His 
love  and  His  might  guard  the  little  one  in  the 
tendance  of  its  parents.  The  wonderful  love  of 
parents  to  their  offspring,  and  the  awful  author- 
ity with  which  they  are  invested,  come  from 
the  source  of  human  life  in  God. 

The  Latin  [>ictas  impressed  a  religious  charac- 
ter upon  filial  duty.  This  word  signifies  at  once 
dutifulness  towards  the  gods,  and  towards  parents 

*  We  cannot  absolutely  prove  infant  baptism  from  the 
New  Testament  texts  adduced  on  its  behalf;  but  they 
afford  a  strong:  presumption  in  its  favour,  which  is  con- 
firmed on  the  one  hand  by  the  analogy  of  circumcision, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  immemorial  usage  of  the  early 
Church.  Titus  i.  6  shows  that  stress  was  laid  on  the 
faith  of  children,  and  that  discrimination  was  used  in 
their  recognition  as  Church  members. 


and  kindred.  In  the  strength  of  its  family  ties 
and  its  deep  filial  reverence  lay  the  secret  of 
the  moral  vigour  and  the  unmatched  discipline 
of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  The  history  of 
ancient  Rome  affords  a  splendid  illustration  of 
the  fifth  commandment. 

For  this  is  right,  says  the  apostle,  appealing 
to  the  instincts  of  natural  religion.  The  child's 
conscience  begins  here.  Filial  obedience  is  the 
primary  form  of  duty.  The  loyalties  of  after- 
life take  their  colour  from  the  lessons  learnt  at 
home,  in  the  time  of  dawning  reason  and  in- 
cipient will.  Hard  indeed  is  the  evil  to  remove, 
where  in  the  plastic  years  of  childhood  obedience 
has  been  associated  with  base  fear,  with  distrust 
or  deceit,  where  it  has  grown  sullen  or  obsequi- 
ous in  habit.  From  this  root  of  bitterness  there 
spring  rank  growths  of  hatred  toward  authority, 
jealousies,  treacheries,  and  stubbornness.  Obedi- 
ence rendered  "  in  the  Lord  "  will  be  frank  and 
willing,  careful  and  constant,  such  as  that  which 
Jesus  rendered  to  the  Father. 

St.  Paul  reminds  the  children  of  the  law  of 
the  Ten  Words,  taught  to  them  in  their  earliest 
lessons  from  Scripture.  He  calls  the  command 
in  question  "a  first  [or  chief]  commandment" 
— just  as  the  great  rule,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God,"  is  the  first  commandment;  for 
this  is  no  secondary  rule  or  minor  precept,  but 
one  on  which  the  continuance  of  the  Church 
and  the  welfare  of  society  depend.  It  is  a  law 
fundamental  as  birth  itself,  written  not  on  the 
statute-book  alone,  but  on  the  tables  of  the  heart. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  "  command  in  promise  " — 
that  takes  the  form  of  promise,  and  holds  out 
to  obedience  a  bright  future.  The  two  predicates 
— "  first  "  and  "  in  promise  " — as  we  take  it,  are 
distinct.  To  merge  them  into  one  blunts  their 
meaning.  This  commandment  is  primary  in  its 
importance,  and  promissory  in  its  import.  The 
promise  is  quoted  from  Exodus  xx.  12,  as  it 
stands  in  the  Septuagint,  where  the  Greek  Chris- 
tian children  would  read  it.  But  the  last  clause 
is  abbreviated;  St.  Paul  writes  "upon  the  earth" 
in  place  of  "  the  good  land  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee."  This  blessing  is  the  heritage 
of  dutiful  children  in  every  land.  Those  who 
have  watched  the  history  of  godly  families  of 
their  acquaintance,  will  have  seen  the  promise 
verified.  The  obedience  of  childhood  and  youth 
rendered  to  a  wise  Christian  rule  forms  in  the 
young  nature  the  habits  of  self-control  and  self- 
respect,  of  diligence  and  promptitude  and  faith- 
fulness and  kindliness  of  heart,  which  are  the 
best  guarantees  for  happiness  and  success  in  life. 
Through  parental  nurture  "  godliness  "  secures 
its  "  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is." 

Children  are  exhorted  to  submission:  fathers 
to  gentleness.  "  Do  not,"  the  apostle  says,  "  anger 
your  children  "  ;  in  the  corresponding  place  in 
Colossians,  "  Do  not  irritate  your  children,  lest 
they  be  disheartened"  (ch.  iii.  21).  In  these 
parallel  texts  two  distinct  verbs  are  rendered  by 
the  one  English  word  "  provoke."  The  Colos- 
sian  passage  warns  against  the  chafing  effect  of 
parental  exactions  and  fretfulness,  that  tend  to 
break  the  child's  spirit  and  spoil  its  temper.  Our 
text  warns  the  father  against  angering  his  child 
by  unfair  or  oppressive  treatment.  From  this 
verb  comes  the  noun  "  wrath  "  (or  "  provoca- 
tion ")  used  in  chapter  iv.  26,  denoting  that  stir- 
ring of  anger  which  gives  peculiar  occasion  to 
the   devil. 

Not  that  the  father  is  forbidden  to  cross  his 
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child's  wishes,  or  to  do  anything  or  refuse  any- 
thing that  may  excite  its  anger.  Nothing  is 
worse  for  a  child  than  to  find  that  parents  fear 
its  displeasure,  and  that  it  will  gain  its  ends  by 
passion.  But  the  father  must  not  be  exasperat- 
ing, must  not  needlessly  thwart  the  child's  in- 
clinations and  excite  in  order  to  subdue  its  anger, 
as  some  will  do  even  of  set  purpose,  thinking 
that  in  this  way  obedience  is  learnt.  This  policy 
may  secure  submission;  but  it  is  gained  at  the 
cost  of  a  rankling  sense  of  injustice. 

Household  rule  should  be  equally  firm  and 
kind,  neither  provoking  nor  avoiding  the  dis- 
pleasure of  its  subjects,  inflicting  no  severity  for 
severity's  sake,  but  shrinking  from  none  that 
fidelity  demands.  With  much  parental  fondness, 
there  is  sometimes  in  family  government  a  want 
of  seriousness  and  steady  principle,  an  absence 
in  father  or  mother  of  the  sense  that  they  are 
dealing  with  moral  and  responsible  beings  in 
their  little  ones,  and  not  with  toys,  which  is 
reflected  in  the  caprice  and  self-indulgence  of 
the  children's  maturer  life.  Such  parents  will 
give  account  hereafter  of  their  stewardship  with 
an    inconsolable   grief. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  insist  on  the  apos- 
tle's exhortation  to  treat  children  kindly.  For 
them  these  are  days  of  Paradise,  compared  with 
times  not  far  distant.  Never  were  the  wants 
and  the  fancies  of  these  small  mortals  catered 
for  as  they  are  now.  In  some  households  the 
danger  lies  in  the  opposite  extreme  from  that 
of  over-strictness.  The  children  are  idolised. 
Not  their  comfort  and  welfare  only,  but  their 
humours  and  caprices  become  the  law  of  the 
house.  They  are  "  nourished  "  indeed,  but  not 
"  in  the  discipline  and  admonition  of  the  Lord." 
It  is  a  great  unkindness  to  treat  our  children 
so  that  they  shall  be  strangers  to  hardship  and 
restriction,  so  that  they  shall  not  know  what 
real  obedience  means,  and  have  no  reverence  for 
age,  no  habits  of  deference  and  self-denial.  It 
is  the  way  to  breed  monsters  of  selfishness,  pam- 
pered creatures  who  will  be  useless  and  miserable 
in   adult   life. 

"  Discipline  and  admonition  "  are  distinguished 
as  positive  and  negative  terms.  The  first  is  the 
"  training  up  of  the  child  in  the  way  that  he 
should  go  "  ;  the  second  checks  and  holds  him 
back  from  the  ways  in  which  he  should  not  go. 
The  former  word  (paideia) — denoting  primarily 
treating-as-a-boy — signifies  very  often  "  chastise- 
ment "  ;  but  it  has  a  wider  sense,  embracing 
instruction  besides.  It  includes  the  whole  course 
of  training  by  which  the  boy  is  reared  into  a 
man. — Admonition  is  a  still  more  familiar  word 
with  St.  Paul.  It  may  be  reproof  bearing  upon 
errors  in  the  past;  or  it  may  be  warning,  that 
points  out  dangers  lying  in  the  future.  Both 
these  services  parents  owe  to  their  children.  Ad- 
monition implies  faults  in  the  nature  of  the  child, 
and  wisdom  in  the  father  to  see  and  correct 
them. 

"  Foolishness,"  says  the  Hebrew  proverb,  "  is 
bound  up  in  the  heart  of  a  child."  In  the  Old 
Testament  discipline  there  was  something  over- 
stern.  The  "  hardness  of  heart  "  censured  by 
the  Lord  Jesus,  which  allowed  of  two  mothers 
in  the  house,  put  barriers  between  the  father 
and  his  offspring  that  rendered  "  the  rod  of  cor- 
rection "  more  needful  than  it  is  under  the  rule 
of  Christ.  But  correction,  in  gentler  or  severer 
sort,  there  must  be,  so  long  as  children  spring 
from  sinful  parents.     The  child's  conscience  re- 


sponds to  the  kindly  and  searching  word  of  re- 
proof, to  the  admonition  of  love.  This  faithful 
dealing  with  his  children  wins  for  the  father  in 
the  end  a  deep  gratitude,  and  makes  his  memory 
a  guard  in  days  of  temptation  and  an  object  of 
tender    reverence. 

The  child's  "  obedience  in  the  Lord  "  is  its  re- 
sponse to  "  the  discipline  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord  "  exercised  by  its  parents.  The  discipline 
which  wise  Christian  fathers  give  their  children, 
is  the  Lord's  discipline  applied  through  them. 
"  Correction  and  instruction  should  proceed  from 
the  Lord  and  be  directed  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord,  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
father  who  corrects  his  children  and  teaches 
them,  as  the  Lord  through  him "  (Monod). 
Thus  the  Father  of  whom  every  family  on  earth 
is  named,  within  each  Christian  house  works  all 
in  all.  Thus  the  chief  Shepherd,  through  His 
under-shepherds,  guides  and  feeds  the  lambs  of 
His  flock.  By  the  gate  of  His  fold  fathers  and 
mothers  themselves  have  entered;  and  the  little 
ones  follow  with  them.  In  the  pastures  of  His 
word  they  nourish  them,  and  rule  them  with 
His  rod  and  staff.  To  their  offspring,  they  be- 
come an  image  of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  the 
Father  in  heaven.  Their  office  teaches  them 
more  of  God's  fatherly  ways  with  themselves. 
From  their  children's  humbleness  and  confidence, 
from  their  simple  wisdom,  their  hopes  and  fears 
and  ignorances,  the  elders  learn  deep  and  affect- 
ing lessons  concerning  their  own  relations  to  the 
heavenly  Father. 

St.  Paul's  instruction  to  fathers  applies  to  all 
who  have  the  charge  of  children:  to  schoolmas- 
ters of  every  degree,  whose  work,  secular  as  it 
may  be  called,  touches  the  springs  of  moral  life 
and  character;  to  teachers  in  the  Sunday  school, 
successors  to  the  work  that  Christ  assigned  to 
Peter,  of  shepherding  His  lambs.  These  instruct- 
ors supply  the  Lord's  nurture  to  multitudes  of 
children,  in  whose  homes  Christian  faith  and  ex- 
ample are  wanting.  The  ideas  which  children 
form  of  Christ  and  His  religion  are  gathered 
from  what  they  see  and  hear  in  the  school. 
Many  a  child  receives  its  bias  for  life  from  the 
influence  of  the  teacher  before  whom  it  sits  on 
Sunday.  The  love  and  meekness  of  wisdom,  or 
the  coldness  or  carelessness  of  the  one  who 
thus  stands  between  Christ  and  the  infant  soul, 
will  make  or  mar  its  spiritual  future. 

II.  From  the  children  of  the  house  the  apostle 
proceeds  to  address  the  servants — slaves  as  they 
were,  until  the  gospel  unbound  their  chains. 
The  juxtaposition  of  children  and  slaves  is  full 
of  significance;  it  is  a  tacit  prophecy  of  emanci- 
pation. It  brings  the  slave  within  the  house- 
hold, and  gives  a  new  dignity  to  domestic  service. 

The  Greek  philosophers  regarded  slavery  as 
a  fundamental  institution,  indispensable  to  the 
existence  of  civilised  society.  That  the  few  might 
enjoy  freedom  and'  culture,  the  many  were 
doomed  to  bondage.  Aristotle  defines  the  slave 
as  an  "  animated  tool,"  and  the  tool  as  an  "  in- 
animate slave."  Two  or  three  facts  will  suffice 
to  show  how  utterly  slaves  were  deprived  of 
human  rights  in  the  brilliant  times  of  the  classic 
humanism.  In  Athens  it  was  the  legal  rule  to 
admit  the  evidence  of  a  slave  only  upon  torture, 
as  that  of  a  freeman  was  received  upon  oath. 
Amongst  the  Romans,  if  a  master  had  been  mur- 
dered in  his  house,  the  whole  of  his  domestic 
servants,  amounting  sometimes  to  hundreds, 
were   put   to   death   without   inquiry.      It   was  a 
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common  mark  of  hospitality  to  assign  to  a  guest 
a  female  slave  for  the  night,  like  any  other  con- 
venience. Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  slave 
population  outnumbered  the  free  citizens  of  the 
Roman  and  Greek  cities  by  many  times;  that 
they  were  frequently  of  the  same  race,  and  might 
be  even  superior  in  education  to  their  masters. 
Indeed,  it  was  a  lucrative  trade  to  rear  young 
slaves  and  train  them  in  literary  and  other  ac- 
complishments, and  then  to  let  them  out  in  these 
capacities  for  hire.  Let  any  one  consider  the 
condition  of  society  which  all  this  involved,  and 
he  will  have  some  conception  of  the  degradation 
in  which  the  masses  of  mankind  were  plunged, 
and  of  the  crushing  tyranny  that  the  world  la- 
boured under  in  the  boasted  days  of  republican 
liberty  and  Hellenic  art. 

No  wonder  that  the  new  religion  was  welcome 
to  the  slaves  of  the  Pagan  cities,  and  that  they 
flocked  into  the  Church.  Welcome  to  them 
was  the  voice  that  said:  "  Come  unto  me,  all 
ye  that  are  burdened  and  heavy  laden  "  ;  wel- 
come the  proclamation  that  made  them  Christ's 
freedmen,  "  brethren  beloved  "  where  they  had 
been  "animated  tools"  (Philem.  16).  In  the 
light  of  such  teaching,  slavery  was  doomed.  Its 
readoption  by  Christian  nations,  and  the  impo- 
sition of  its  yoke  upon  the  negro  race,  is  amongst 
the  great  crimes  of  history, — a  crime  for  which 
the  white  man  has  had  to  pay  rivers  of  his 
blood. 

The  social  fabric,  as  it  then  existed,  was  so 
entirely  based  upon  slavery,  that  for  Christ  and 
the  apostles  to  have  proclaimed  its  abolition 
would  have  meant  universal  anarchy.  In  writ- 
ing to  Philemon  about  his  converted  slave 
Onesimus,  the  apostle  does  not  say,  "  Release 
him,"  though  the  word  seems  to  be  trembling 
on  his  lips.  In  1  Corinthians  vii.  20-24  he  even 
advises  the  slave  who  has  the  chance  of  manu- 
mission to  remain  where  he  is,  content  to  be 
"  the  Lord's  freedman."  To  the  Christian  slave 
what  mattered  it  who  ruled  over  his  perishing 
body!  his  spirit  was  free,  death  would  be  his 
discharge  and  enfranchisement.  No  decree  is 
issued  to  abolish  bond-service  between  man  and 
man;  but  it  was  destroyed  in  its  essence  by  the 
spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood.  It  melted  away 
in  the.  spread  of  the  gospel,  as  snow  and  winter 
melt  before  the  face  of  spring. 

"  Ye  slaves,  obey  your  lords  according  to  the 
flesh."  The  apostle  does  not  disguise  the  slave's 
subservience;  nor  does  he  speak  in  the  language 
of  pity  or  of  condescension.  He  appeals  as  a  man 
to  men  and  equals,  on  the  ground  of  a  common 
faith  and  service  to  Christ.  He  awakens  in  these 
degraded  tools  of  society  the  sense  of  spiritual 
manhood,  of  conscience  and  loyalty,  of  love  and 
faith  and  hope.  As  in  Colossians  iii.  22-iv.  I, 
the  apostle  designates  the  earthly  master  not  by 
his  common  title  (despotes),  but  by  the  very  word 
(kyrios)  that  is  the  title  of  the  Lord  Christ,  giv- 
ing the  slave  in  this  way  to  understand  that  he 
has,  in  common  with  his  master  (ver.  9),  a  higher 
Lord  in  the  spirit.  "  Ye  are  slaves  to  the  Lord 
Christ!  "  (Col.  iii.  24).  St.  Paul  is  accustomed 
to  call  himself  "  a  slave  of  Christ  Jesus."  Nay, 
it  is  even  said,  in  Philippians  ii.  7,  that  Christ 
Jesus  "  took  the  form  of  a  slave  "  ! 

How  much  there  was,  then,  to  console  the 
Christian  bondman  for  his  lot.  In  self-abnega- 
tion, in  the  willing  forfeiture  of  personal  rights, 
in  his  menial  and  unrequited  tasks,  in  submis- 
sion to  insult  and  injustice,  he  found  a  holy 
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joy.  His  was  a  path  in  which  he  might  closely 
follow  the  steps  of  the  great  Servant  of  man- 
kind. His  position  enabled  him  to  '•  adorn  the 
Saviour's  doctrine "  above  other  men  (Tit.  ii. 
9,  10).  Affectionate,  gentle,  bearing  injury  with 
joyful  courage,  the  Christian  slave  held  up  to 
that  hardened  and  jaded  Pagan  age  the  example 
which  it  most  required.  God  chose  the  base 
things  of  the  world  to  bring  to  nought  the 
mighty. 

The  relations  of  servant  and  master  will  en- 
dure, in  one  shape  or  other,  while  the  world 
stands.  And  the  apostle's  injunctions  bear  upon 
servants  of  every  order.  We  are  all,  in  our 
various  capacities,  servants  of  the  community. 
The  moral  worth  of  our  service  and  its  bless- 
ing to  ourselves  depend  on  the  conditions  that 
are  here  laid  down. 

I.  There  must  be  a  genuine  care  for  our  work. 

"  Obey,"  he  says,  "  with  fear  and  trembling, 
in  singleness  of  your  heart,  as  unto  the  Christ." 
The  fear  enjoined  is  no  dread  of  human  dis- 
pleasure, of  the  master's  whip  or  tongue.  It 
is  the  same  "  fear  and  trembling  "  with  which 
we  are  bidden  to  "  work  out  our  own  salvation  " 
(Phil.  ii.  12).  The  inward  work  of  the  soul's 
salvation  and  the  outward  work  of  the  busy  hands 
labouring  in  the  mine  or  at  the  loom,  or  in  the 
lowliest  domestic  duties, — all  alike  are  to  be  per- 
formed under  a  solemn  responsibility  to  God 
and  in  the  presence  of  Christ,  the  Lord  of  nature 
and  of  men,  who  understands  every  sort  of  work, 
and  will  render  to  each  of  His  servants  a  just 
and  exact  reward.  No  man,  whether  he  be  min- 
ister of  state  or  stable-groom,  will  dare  to  do 
heedless  work,  who  lives  and  acts  in  that  august 
Presence, — 

"  As  ever  in  the  great  Task-master's  eye." 

II.  The  sense  of  Christ's  Lordship  ensures 
honesty  in  work. 

So  the  apostle  continues:  "  Not  with  eye-ser- 
vice, as  men-plcasers."  Both  these  are  rare  com- 
pound words, — the  former  indeed  occurring  only 
here  and  in  the  companion  letter,  being  coined, 
probably,  by  the  writer  for  this  use.  It  is  the 
common  fault  and  temptation  of  servants  in  all 
degrees  to  observe  the  master's  eye,  and  to  work 
busily  or  slackly  as  they  are  watched  or  not. 
Such  workmen  act  as  they  do,  because  they  look 
to  men  and  not  to  God.  Their  work  is  without 
conscience  and  self-respect.  The  visible  master 
says  "Well  done!"  But  there  is  another  Mas- 
ter looking  on,  who  says  "111  done!"  to  all 
pretentious  doings  and  works  of  eye-service, — 
who  sees  not  as  man  sees,  but  judges  wjth  the 
act   the   motive   and   intent. 

"  Not  on  the  vulgar  mass 
Called  'work'  must  sentence  pass, 
Things  done,  which  took  the  eye  and  had  the  price." 

In  His  book  of  accounts  there  is  a  stern  reckon- 
ing in  store  for  deceitful  dealers  and  the  mak- 
ers-up  of  unsound  goods,  in  whatever  handicraft 
or   headcraft   they   are   engaged. 

Let  us  all  adopt  St.  Paul's  maxim;  it  will  be 
an  immense  economy.  What  armies  of  overlook- 
ers and  inspectors  we  shall  be  able  to  dismiss, 
when  every  servant  works  as  well  behind  his 
master's  back  as  to  his  face,  when  every  manu- 
facturer and  shopkeeper  puts  himself  in  the  pur- 
chaser's place  and  deals  as  he  would  have  others 
deal  with  him.     It  was  for  the   Christian  slaves 
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of  the  Greek  trading  cities  to  rebuke  the  Greek 
spirit  of  fraud  and  trickery,  by  which  the  com- 
mon dealings  of  life  in  all  directions  were 
vitiated. 

III.  To  the  carefulness  and  honesty  of  the 
slave's  daily  labour  he  must  even  add  heartiness : 
"  as  slaves  of  Christ  doing  the  will  of  God  from 
the  soul,  with  good  will  doing  service,  as  to  the 
Lord    and    not    to    men." 

They  must  do  the  will  of  God  in  the  service 
of  men,  as  Jesus  Christ  Himself  did  it, — and 
with  His  meekness  and  fortitude  and  unwearied 
love.  Their  work  will  thus  be  rendered  from 
inner  principle,  with  thought  and  affection  and 
resolution  spent  upon  it.  That  alone  is  the  work 
of  a  man,  whether  he  preaches  or  ploughs,  which 
comes  from  the  soul  behind  the  h?.nds  and  the 
tongue,  into  which  the  workman  puts  as  much 
of  his  soul,  of  himself,  as  the  work  is  capable  of 
holding. 

IV.  Add  to  all  this  the  servant's  anticipation 
of  the  final  reward.  In  each  case,  "  whatsoever 
one  may  do  that  is  good,  this  he  will  receive 
from  the  Lord,  whether  he  be  a  bondman  or 
a  freeman."  The  complementary  truth  is  given 
in  the  Colossian  letter:  "  He  who  does  wrong, 
will  receive  back  the  wrong  that  he  did." 

The  doctrine  of  equal  retribution  at  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  Christ  matches  that  of  equal  salva- 
tion at  the  cross  of  Christ.  How  trifling  and 
evanescent  the  differences  of  earthly  rank  appear, 
in  view  of  these  sublime  realities.  There  is  a 
"  Lord  in  heaven,"  alike  for  servant  and-for  mas- 
ter, "with  whom  is  no  respect  of  persons"  (ver. 
9).  This  grand  conviction  beats  down  all  caste- 
pride.  It  teaches  justice  to  the  mighty  and  the 
proud;  it  exalts  the  humble,  and  assures  the 
down-trodden  of  redress.  No  bribery  or  privi- 
lege, no  sophistry  or  legal  cunning  will  avail, 
no  concealment  or  distortion  of  the  facts  will  be 
possible  in  that  Court  of  final  appeal.  The  ser- 
vant and  the  master, the  monarch  and  his  meanest 
subject  will  stand  before  the  bar  of  Jesus  Christ 
upon  the  same  footing.  And  the  poor  slave, 
wonderful  to  think,  who  was  faithful  in  the  "  few 
things  "  of  his  drudging  earthly  lot,  will  receive 
the  "  many  things  "  of  a  son  of  God  and  a  joint- 
heir   with    Christ! 

"  And,  ye  lords,  do  the  same  things  towards 
them  " — be  as  good  to  your  slaves  as  they  are 
required  to  be  towards  you.  A  bold  applica- 
tion this  of  Christ's  great  rule:  "  What  you  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  even  so  to  them." 
In  many  instances  this  rule  suggested  liberation, 
where  the  slave  was  prepared  for  freedom.  In 
any  case,  the  master  is  to  put  himself  in  his 
dependent's  place,  and  to  act  by  him  as  he  would 
desire  himself  to  be  treated  if  their  positions 
were    reversed. 

Slaves  were  held  to  be  scarcely  human.  De- 
ceit and  sensuality  were  regarded  as  their  chief 
characteristics.  They  must  be  ruled,  the  moral- 
ists said,  by  the  fear  of  punishment.  This  was 
the  only  way  to  keep  them  in  their  place.  The 
Christian  master  adopts  a  different  policy.  He 
"  desists  from  threatening  "  ;  he  treats  his  ser- 
vants with  even-handed  justice,  with  fit  courtesy 
and  consideration.  The  recollection  is  ever  pres- 
ent to  his  mind,  that  he  must  give  account  of  his 
charge  over  each  one  of  them  to  his  Lord  and 
theirs.  So  he  will  make,  as  far  as  in  him  lies, 
his  own  domain  an  image  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  FOES  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Ephesians  vi.  10-12. 

We  follow  the  Revised  reading  of  the  open- 
ing word  of  this  paragraph,  and  the  preferable 
rendering  given  by  the  Revisers  in  their  margin. 
The  adverb  is  the  same  that  is  found  in  Gala- 
tians  vi.  17  ("  Henceforth  let  no  man  trouble 
me");  not  that  used  in  Philippians  iii.  1  and 
elsewhere  ("  Finally,  my  brethren,"  etc.).  The 
copyists  have  conformed  our  text,  seemingly,  to 
the  latter  passage.  We  are  recalled  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  occasion  of  the  epistle.  High 
as  St.  Paul  soars  in  meditation,  he  does  not 
forget  the  situation  of  his  readers.  The  words 
of  chapter  iv.  14  showed  us  how  well  aware  he 
is  of  the  dangers  looming  before  the  Asian 
Churches. 

The  epistle  to  the  Colossians  is  altogether  a 
letter  of  conflict  (see  ch.  ii.  1  ff.).  In  writing 
that  letter  St.  Paul  was  wrestling  with  spiritual 
powers,  mighty  for  evil,  which  had  commenced 
their  attack  upon  this  outlying  post  of  the  Ephe- 
sian  province.  He  sees  in  the  sky  the  cloud 
portending  a  desolating  storm.  The  clash  of 
hostile  arms  is  heard  approaching.  This  is  no 
time  for  sloth  or  fear,  for  a  faith  half-hearted 
or  half-equipped.  "  You  have  need  of  your  best 
manhood  and  of  all  the  weapons  of  the  spiritual 
armoury,  to  hold  your  ground  in  the  conflict 
that  is  coming  upon  you.  Henceforth  be  strong 
in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  might  of  His  strength." 

It  is  the  apostle's  call  to  arms! — "  Be  strength- 
ened in  the  Lord,"  he  says  (to  render  the  im- 
perative literally:  so  in  2  Timothy  ii.  1).  Make 
His  strength  your  own.  The  strength  he  bids 
them  assume  is  power,  ability,  strength  adequate 
to  its  end.  "  The  might  of  His  strength  "  re- 
peats the  combination  of  terms  we  found  in 
chapter  i.  19.  That  sovereign  power  of  the 
Almighty  which  raised  Jesus  our  Lord  from  the 
dead,  belongs  to  the  Lord  Christ  Himself.  From 
its  resources  He  will  clothe  and  arm  His  peo- 
ple. "  In  the  Lord,"  says  Israel  evermore,  "  is 
righteousness  and  strength.  The  rock  of  my 
salvation  and  my  refuge  is  in  God."  The 
Church's  strength  lies  in  the  almightiness  of  her 
risen   Lord,   the   Captain   of  her  warfare. 

"  The  panoply  of  God  "  (ver.  11)  reminds  us  of 
the  saying  of  Jesus  in  reference  to  His  casting 
out  of  demons,  recorded  in  Luke  xi.  21,  22 — 
the  only  other  instance  in  the  New  Testament 
of  this  somewhat  rare  Greek  word.  The  Lord 
Jesus  describes  Himself  in  conflict  with  Satan, 
who  as  "  the  strong  one  armed  keeps  his  pos- 
sessions in  peace," — until  there  "  come  upon 
him  the  stronger  than  he,"  who  "  conquers  him 
and  takes  away  his  panoply  wherein  he  trusted, 
and  divides  his  spoils."  In  this  text  the  situa- 
tion is  reversed;  and  the  "full  armour"  be- 
longs to  Christ's  servants,  who  are  equipped  to 
meet  the  counter-attack  of  Satan  and  the  powers 
of  evil.  There  is  a  Divine  and  a  Satanic  pan- 
oply— arms  tempered  in  heaven  and  in  hell,  to 
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be  wielded  by  the  sons  of  light  and  of  dark- 
ness respectively  (comp.  Rom.  xiii.  12).  The 
weapons  of  warfare  on  the  two  sides  are  even 
as  the  two  leaders  that  furnish  them — "  the 
strong  one  armed  "  and  the  "  Stronger  than  he." 
Mightier  are  faith  and  love  than  unbelief  and 
hate;  "  greater  is  He  that  is  in  you  than  he  that 
is  in  the  world." 

Let  us  review  the  forces  marshalled  against 
us, — their  nature,  their  mode  of  assault,  and  the 
arena  of  the  contest. 

I.  The  Asian  Christians  had  to  "  stand  against 
the  wiles  [schemes,  or  methods]  of  the  devil." 

Unquestionably,  the  New  Testament  assumes 
the  personality  of  Satan.  This  belief  runs  coun- 
ter to  modern  thought,  governed  as  it  is  by  the 
tendency  to  depersonalise  existence.  The  con- 
ception of  evil  spirits  given  us  in  the  Bible  is 
treated  as  an  obsolete  superstition;  and  the  name 
of  the  Evil  One,  with  multitudes  serves  only 
to  point  a  profane  or  careless  jest.  To  Jesus 
Christ,  it  is  very  certain,  Satan  was  no  figure  of 
speech;  but  a  thinking  and  active  being,  of  whose 
presence  and  influence  He  saw  tokens  everywhere 
in  this  evil  world  (comp.  ii.  2).  If  the  Lord 
Jesus  "  speaks  what  He  knows,  and  testifies 
what  He  has  seen  "  concerning  the  mysteries  of 
the  other  world,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the 
existence  of  a  personal  devil.  If  in  any  matter 
He  was  bound,  as  a  teacher  of  spiritual  truth, 
to  disavow  Jewish  superstition,  surely  Christ  was 
so  bound  in  this  matter.  Yet  instead  of  repudiat- 
ing the  current  belief  in  Satan  and  the  demons, 
He  earnestly  accepts  it;  and  it  entered  into  His 
own  deepest  experiences.  In  the  visible  forms 
of  sin  Jesus  saw  the  shadow  of  His  great  an- 
tagonist. "  From  the  Evil  One  "  He  taught  His 
disciples  to  pray  that  they  might  be  delivered. 
The  victims  of  disease  and  madness  whom  He 
healed,  were  so  many  captives  rescued  from  the 
malignant  power  of  Satan.  And  when  Jesus 
went  to  meet  His  death,  He  viewed  it  as  the 
supreme  conflict  with  the  usurper  and  oppressor 
who  claimed  to  be  "  the  prince  of  this  world." 

Satan  is  the  consummate  form  of  depraved 
and  untruthful  intellect.  We  read  of  his 
"  thoughts,"  his  "  schemes,"  his  subtlety  and  de- 
ceit and  impostures;  of  his  slanders  against  God 
and  man,  from  which,  indeed,  the  name  devil 
(diabolus)  is  given  him.  Falsehood  and  hatred 
are  his  chief  qualities.  Hence  Jesus  called  him 
"  the  manslayer  "  and  "  the  father  of  falsehood  " 
(John  viii.  44).  He  was  the  first  sinner,  and 
the  fountain  of  sin  (1  John  iii.  8).  All  who  do 
unrighteousness  or  hate  their  brethren  are,  so 
far,  his  offspring  (1  John  iii.  10).  With  a  realm 
so  wide,  Satan  might  well  be  called  not  only 
"  the  prince,"  but  very  "  god  of  this  world " 
(2  Cor.  iv.  4).  Plausibly  he  said  to  Jesus,  in 
showing  Him  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  at 
the  time  when  Tiberius  Caesar  occupied  the  im- 
perial throne:  "All  this  authority  and  glory  are 
delivered  unto  me.  To  whomsoever  I  will,  I 
give  it."  His  power  is  exercised  with  an  in- 
telligence perhaps  as  great  as  any  can  be  that 
is  morally  corrupt;  but  it  is  limited  on  all  sides. 
In  dealing  with  Jesus  Christ  he  showed  con- 
spicuous  ignorance. 

Chief  amongst  the  wiles  of  the  devil  at  this 
time  was  the  "  scheme  of  error,"  the  cunningly 
woven  net  of  the  Gnostical  delusion,  in  which 
the  apostle  feared  that  the  Asian  Churches  would 
be  entangled.  Satan's  empire  is  ruled  with  a 
settled  policy,   and   his  warfare  carried   on  with 


a  system  of  strategy  which  takes  advantage  of 
every  opening  for  attack.  The  manifold  com- 
binations of  error,  the  various  arts  of  seduction 
and  temptation,  the  ten  thousand  forms  of  the 
deceit  of  unrighteousness  constitute  "  the  wiles 
of  the  devil." 

Such  is  the  gigantic  opponent  with  whom 
Christ  and  the  Church  have  been  in  conflict 
through  all  ages.  But  Satan  does  not  stand 
alone.  In  verse  12  there  is  called  up  before  us 
an  imposing  array  of  spiritual  powers.  They 
are  "  the  angels  of  the  devil,"  whom  Jesus  set 
in  contrast  with  the  angels  of  God  that  surround 
and  serve  the  Son  of  man  (Matt.  xxv.  41). 
These  unhappy  beings  are,  again,  identified  with 
the  "  demons,"  oT  "  unclean  spirits,"  having 
Satan  for  their  "  prince,"  whom  our  Lord  ex- 
pelled wherever  He  found  them  infesting  the 
bodies  of  men.  They  are  represented  in  the 
New  Testament  as  fallen  beings,  expelled  from 
a  "  principality  "  and  "  habitation  of  their  own  " 
(Jude  6)  which  they  once  enjoyed,  and  reserved 
for  the  dreadful  punishment  which  Christ  calls 
"  the  eternal  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels."  They  are  here  entitieH  hrincipalities  and 
pozvers  (or  dominions),  after  the  same  style  as 
the  angels  of  God,  to  whose  ranks,  as  we  are 
almost  compelled  to  suppose,  these  apostates 
once   belonged. 

In  contrast  with  the  "  angels  of  light  "  (2  Cor. 
xi.  14)  and  "  ministering  spirits  "  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  (Heb.  i.  14),  the  angels  of  Satan 
have  constituted  themselves  the  zvorld-ndcrs  of 
this  darkness.  We  find  the  compound  expression 
cosmo-krator  (world-ruler)  in  later  rabbinical 
usage,  borrowed  from  the  Greek  and  applied  to 
"  the  angel  of  death,"  before  whom  all  mortal 
things  must  bow.  Possibly,  St.  Paul  brought 
the  term  with  him  from  the  school  of  Gamaliel. 
Satan  being  the  god  of  this  world  and  sway- 
ing "  the  dominion  of  darkness,"  according  to 
the  same  vocabulary  his  angels  are  "  the  rulers 
of  the  world's  darkness  "  ;  and  the  provinces  of 
the  empire  of  evil  fall  under  their  direction. 

The  darkness  surrounding  the  apostle  in  Rome 
and  the  Churches  in  Asia — "  this  darkness,"  he 
says — was  dense  and  foul.  With  Nero  and  his 
satellites  the  masters  of  empire,  the  world 
seemed  to  be  ruled  by  demons  rather  than  by 
men.  The  frightful  wish  of  one  of  the  Psalmists 
was  fulfilled  for  the  heathen  world:  "Set  the 
wicked  man  over  him,  and  let  Satan  stand  at 
his  right  hand." 

The  last  of  St.  Paul's  synonyms  for  the  Satanic 
forces,  "  the  spiritual  [powers]  of  wickedness," 
may  have  served  to  warn  the  Church  against 
reading  a  political  sense  into  the  passage  and  re- 
garding the  civil  constitution  of  society  and  the 
visible  world-rulers  as  objects  for  their  hatred. 
Pilate  was  a  specimen,  by  no  means  amongst 
the  worst,  of  the  men  in  power.  Jesus  regarded 
him  with  pity.  His  real  antagonist  lurked  be- 
hind these  human  instruments.  The  above 
phrase,  "  spirituals  of  wickedness,"  is  Hebraistic, 
like  "  judge  "  and  "  steward  of  unrighteousness," 
and  is  equivalent  to  "  wicked  spirits."  The  ad- 
jective "  spiritual,"  which  does  duty  for  a  sub- 
stantive— "  the  spiritual  [forces,  or  elements]  of 
wickedness " — brings  out  the  collective  charac- 
ter of  these  hostile  powers. 

St.  Paul's  demonology  is  identical  with  that  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  two  doctrines  stand  or  fall 
together.  The  advent  of  Christ  appears  to  have 
stirred     to     extraordinary    activity     the     satanic 
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powers.  They  asserted  themselves  in  Palestine 
at  this  particular  time  in  the  most  open  and  ter- 
rifying manner.  In  an  age  of  scepticism  and 
science  like  our  own,  it  belongs  to  "  the  wiles  of 
the  devil  "  to  work  obscurely.  This  is  dictated 
by  obvious  policy.  Moreover,  his  power  is 
greatly  reduced.  Satan  is  no  longer  the  god  of 
this  world,  since  Christianity  rose  to  its  ascend- 
ant. The  manifestations  of  demonism  are,  at 
least  in  Christian  lands,  vastly  less  conspicuous 
than  in  the  first  age  of  the  Church.  But  those 
are  more  bold  than  wise  who  deny  their  ex- 
istence, and  who  profess  to  explain  all  occult 
phenomena  and  phrenetic  moral  aberrations  by 
physical  causes.  The  popular  idolatries  of  his 
own  day,  with  their  horrible  rites  and  inhuman 
orgies,  St.  Paul  ascribed  to  devilry.  He  de- 
clared that  those  who  sat  at  the  feast  of  the  idol 
and  gave  sanction  to  its  worship,  were  partaking 
of  "  the  cup  and  the  table  of  demons  "  (i  Cor.  x. 
20,  21).  Heathen  idolatries  at  the  present  time 
are,  in  many  instances,  equally  diabolical;  and 
those  who  witness  them  cannot  easily  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  representations  of  Scripture  upon 
this  subject. 

II.  The  conflict  against  these  spiritual  enemies 
is  essentially  a  spiritual  conflict.  "  Our  struggle 
is  not  against  blood  and  flesh." 

They  are  not  human  antagonists  whom  the 
Church  has  to  fear, — mortal  men  whom  we  can 
look  in  the  face  and  meet  with  equal  courage, 
in  the  contest  where  hot  blood  and  straining 
muscle  do  their  part.  The  fight  needs  mettle  of 
another  kind.  The  foes  of  our  faith  are  un- 
touched by  carnal  weapons.  They  come  upon  us 
without  sound  or  footfall.  They  assail  the  will  and 
conscience;  they  follow  us  into  the  regions  of 
spiritual  thought,  of  prayer  and  meditation. 
Hence  the  weapons  of  our  warfare,  like  those 
which  the  apostle  wielded  (2  Cor.  x.  2-5),  "  are 
not  carnal,"  but  spiritual  and  "  mighty  toward 
God." 

It  is  true  that  the  Asian  Churches  had  visible 
enemies  arrayed  against  them.  There  were  the 
"  wild  beasts  "  with  whom  St.  Paul  "  fought  at 
Ephesus,"  the  heathen  mob  of  the  city,  sworn 
foes  of  every  despiser  of  their  great  goddess 
Artemis.  There  was  Alexander  the  coppersmith, 
ready  to  do  the  apostle  evil,  and  "  the  Jews  from 
Asia,"  a  party  of  whom  all  but  murdered  him 
in  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  27-36) ;  there  was  De- 
metrius the  silversmith,  instigator  of  the  tumult 
which  drove  him  from  Ephesus,  and  "  the  crafts- 
men of  like  occupation,"  whose  trade  was  dam- 
aged by  the  progress  of  the  new  religion.  These 
were  formidable  opponents,  strong  in  everything 
that  brings  terror  to  flesh  and  blood.  But  after 
all,  these  were  of  small  account  in  St.  Paul's 
view;  and  the  Church  need  never  dread  material 
antagonism.  The  centre  of  the  struggle  lies 
elsewhere.  The  apostle  looks  beyond  the  ranks 
of  his  earthly  foes  to  the  power  of  Satan  by 
which  they  are  animated  and  directed, — "  im- 
potent pieces  of  the  game  he  plays."  From  this 
hidden  region  he  sees  impending  an  attack  more 
perilous  than  all  the  violence  of  persecution,  a 
conflict  urged  with  weapons  of  finer  proof  than 
the  sharp  steel  of  sword  and  axe,  and  with  darts 
tipped  with  a  fiercer  fire  than  that  which  burns 
the  flesh  or  devours  the  goods. 

Even  in  outward  struggles  against  worldly 
power,  our  wrestling  is  not  simply  against  blood 
and  flesh.  Calvin  makes  a  bold  application  of  the 
passage  when  he  says:   "  This  sentence  we  should 


remember  so  often  as  we  are  tempted  to  revenge- 
fulness,  under  the  smart  of  injuries  from  men. 
For  when  nature  prompts  us  to  fling  ourselves 
upon  them  with  all  our  might,  this  unreasonable 
passion  will  be  checked  and  reined  in  suddenly, 
when  we  consider  that  these  men  who  trouble 
us  are  nothing  more  than  darts  cast  by  the  hand 
of  Satan;  and  that  while  we  stoop  to  pick  up 
these,  we  shall  expose  ourselves  to  the  full  force 
of  his  blows."  Vasa  sunt,  says  Augustine  of 
human  troublers,  alius  utitur ;  organa  sunt,  alius 
tangit. 

The  crucial  assaults  of  evil,  in  many  instances, 
come  in  no  outward  and  palpable  guise.  There 
are  sinister  influences  that  affect  the  spirit  more 
directly,  fires  that  search  its  inmost  fibres,  a 
darkness  that  sweeps  down  upon  the  very  light 
that  is  in  us,  threatening  its  extinction.  "  Doubts, 
the  spectres  of  the  mind,"  haunt  it;  clouds  brood 
over  the  interior  sky  and  fierce  storms  sweep 
down  on  the  soul,  that  rise  from  beyond  the  seen 
horizon.  "  Jesus  was  led  of  the  Spirit  into  the 
wilderness,  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil."  Away 
from  the  tracks  of  men  and  the  seductions  of 
flesh  and  blood  the  choicest  spirits  have  been 
tested  and  schooled.  So  they  are  tempered  in  the 
spiritual  furnace  to  a  fineness  which  turns  the 
edge  of  the  sharpest  weapons  the  world  may  use 
against  them. 

Some  men  are  constitutionally  more  exposed 
than  others  to  these  interior  assaults.  There  are 
conditions  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  tendencies 
lying  deep  in  the  organism,  that  give  points  of 
vantage  to  the  enemy  of  souls.  These  are  the 
opportunities  of  the  tempter;  they  do  not  consti- 
tute the  temptation  itself,  which  comes  from  a 
hidden  and  objective  source.  Similarly  in  the 
trials  of  the  Church,  in  the  great  assaults  made 
upon  her  vital  truths,  historical  conditions  and 
the  external  movements  of  the  age  furnish  the 
material  for  the  conflicts  through  which  it  has 
to  pass;  but  the  spring  and  moving  agent,  the 
master  will  that  dominates  these  hostile  forces 
is  that  of  Satan. 

The  Church  was  engaged  in  a  double  con- 
flict— of  the  flesh  and  of  the  spirit.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  was  assailed  by  the  material  seductions 
of  heathenism  and  the  terrors  of  ruthless  per- 
secution. On  the  other  hand,  it  underwent  a  se- 
vere intellectual  conflict  with  the  systems  of 
error  that  were  rooted  in  the  mind  of  the  age. 
These  forces  opposed  the  Christian  truth  from 
without;  but  they  became  much  more  dangerous 
when  they  found  their  way  within  the  Church, 
vitiating  her  teaching  and  practice,  and  growing 
like  tares  among  the  wheat.  It  is  of  heresy  more 
than  persecution  that  the  apostle  is  thinking, 
when  he  writes  these  ominous  words.  Not  blood 
and  flesh,  but  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  Asian 
believers  will  bear  the  brunt  of  the  attack  that 
the  craft  of  the  devil  is  preparing  for  the  apos- 
tolic Church. 

III.  The  last  clause  of  verse  12,  in  the  heavenly 
places,  refuses  to  combine  with  the  above  de- 
scription of  the  powers  hostile  to  the  Church. 
The  heavenly  places  are  the  abode  of  God  and 
the  blessed  angels.  This  is  the  region  where  the 
Father  has  blessed  us  in  Christ  (i.  3) ;  where  He 
seated  the  Christ  at  His  own  right  hand  (i.  20), 
and  has  in  some  sense  seated  us  with  Christ  (ii. 
6) ;  and  where  the  angelic  princedoms  dwell  who 
follow  with  keen  and  studious  sympathy  the 
Church's  fortunes  (iii.  10).  To  locate  the  devil 
and  his  angels  there  seems  to  us  highly  incon- 
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gruous;  the  juxtaposition  is  out  of  the  question 
with  St.  Paul.  Chapter  ii.  2  gives  no  real  sup- 
port to  this  view:  supposing  "the  air"  to  be 
literally  intended  in  that  passage,  it  belongs  to 
earth  and  not  to  heaven.  Nor  do  the  parallels 
from  other  Scriptures  adduced  supply  any  but  the 
most  precarious  basis  for  an  interpretation 
against  which  the  use  of  the  exalted  phrase  in  our 
epistle  revolts. 

No;  Satan  and  his  hosts  do  not  dwell  with 
Christ  and  the  holy  angels  "  in  the  heavenly 
places."  But  the  Church  dwells  there  already, 
by  her  faith;  and  it  is  in  the  heavenly  places  of 
her  faith  and  hope  that  she  is  assailed  by  the 
powers  of  hell.  This  final  prepositional  clause 
should  be  separated  by  a  comma  from  the  words 
immediately  foregoing;  it  forms  a  distinct  predi- 
cate to  the  sentence  contained  in  verse  12.  It 
specifies  the  locality  of  the  struggle;  it  marks  out 
the  battlefield.  "  Our  wrestling  is ...  in  the 
heavenly  places."  So  we  construe  the  sentence, 
following  the  ancient   Greek   commentators. 

The  life  of  the  Church  "  is  hid  with  Christ  in 
God  "  ;  her  treasure  is  laid  up  in  heaven.  She 
is  assailed  by  a  philosophy  and  vain  deceit  that 
perverts  her  highest  doctrines,  that  clouds  her 
vision  of  Christ  and  limits  His  glory,  and 
threatens  to  drag  her  down  from  the  high  places 
where  she  sits  with  her  ascended  Lord.  Such 
was,  in  effect,  the  aim  of  the  Colossian  heresy, 
and  of  the  great  Gnostical  movement  to  which 
this  speculation  was  a  prelude,  that  for  a  century 
and  more  entangled  Christian  faith  in  its  meta- 
physical subtleties  and  false  mysticism.  The 
epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Ephesians  strike 
the  leading  note  of  the  controversies  of  the 
Church  in  this  region  during  its  first  ages.  Their 
character  was  thoroughly  transcendental.  "  The 
heavenly  things  "  were  the  subject-matter  of  the 
great  conflicts  of  this  epoch. 

The  questions  of  religions  controversy  char- 
acteristic of  our  own  times,  though  not  identical 
with  those  of  Colossae  or  Ephesus,  concern  mat- 
ters equally  high  and  vital.  It  is  not  this  or  that 
doctrine  that  is  now  at  stake — the  nature  or  ex- 
tent of  the  atonement,  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  from  the  Son  with-  the  Father,  the 
verbal  or  plenary  inspiration  of  Scripture;  but 
the  personal  being  of  God,  the  historical  truth  of 
Christianity,  the  reality  of  the  supernatural, — 
these  and  the  like  questions,  which  formed  the 
accepted  basis  and  the  common  assumptions  of 
former  theological  discussions,  are  now  brought 
into  dispute.  Religion  has  to  justify  its  very  ex- 
istence. Christianity  must  answer  for  its  life,  as 
at  the  beginning.  God  is  denied.  Worship  is 
openly  renounced.  Our  treasures  in  heaven  are 
proclaimed  to  be  worthless  and  illusive.  The  en- 
tire spiritual  and  celestial  order  of  things  is  rele- 
gated to  the  region  of  obsolete  fable  and  fairy 
tales.  The  difficulties  of  modern  religious  thought 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  things,  and  touch  the 
core  of  the  spiritual  life.  Unbelief  appears,  in 
some  quarters,  to  be  more  serious  and  earnest 
than  faith.  While  we  quarrel  over  rubrics  and 
ritual,  thoughtful  men  are  despairing  of  God  and 
immortality.  The  Churches  are  engaged  in 
trivial  contentions  with  each  other,  while  the 
enemy  pushes  his  way  through  our  broken  ranks 
to  seize  the  citadel. 

"  The  apostle  incites  the  readers,"  says  Chrys- 
ostom,  "  by  the  thought  of  the  prize  at  stake. 
When  he  has  said  that  our  enemies  are  powerful, 
he  adds  thereto  that  these  are  great  possessions 


which  they  seek  to  wrest  from  us.  When  he  says 
in  the  heavenly  places,  this  implies  for  the  heavenly 
things.  How  it  must  rouse  and  sober  us  to  know 
that  the  hazard  is  for  great  things,  and  great  will 
be  the  prize  of  victory.  Our  foe  strives  to  take 
heaven  from  us."  Let  the  Church  be  stripped  of 
all  her  temporalities,  and  driven  naked  as  at  first 
into  the  wilderness.  She  carries  with  her  the 
crown  jewels;  and  her  treasure  is  unimpaired,  so 
long  as  faith  in  Christ  and  the  hope  of  heaven 
remain  firm  in  her  heart.  But  let  these  be  lost; 
let  heaven  and  the  Father  in  heaven  fade  with 
our  childhood's  dreams;  let  Christ  go  back  to 
His  grave — then  we  are  utterly  undone.  We  have 
lost  our  all  in  all! 
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"  Stand  "  is  the  watchword  for  this  battle,  the 
apostle's  order  of  the  day:  that  you  may  be  able 
to  stand  against  the  stratagems  of  the  devil,  .  .  . 
that  you  may  be  able  to  withstand  in  the  evil  day, 

and  mastering  all  your  enemies  to  stand 

Stand  therefore,  girding  your  loins  about  with 
truth."  The  apostle  is  fond  of  this  martial  style, 
and  such  appeals  are  frequent  in  the  letters  of  this 
period.  The  Gentile  believers  are  raised  to  the 
heavenly  places  of  fellowship  with  Christ,  and  in- 
vested with  the  lofty  character  of  sons  and  heirs 
of  God:  let  them  hold  their  ground;  let  them 
maintain  the  honour  of  their  calling  and  the 
wealth  of  their  high  estate,  standing  fast  in  the 
grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Pro  arts  et  focis  the 
patriot  draws  his  sword,  and  manfully  repels  the 
invader.  Even  so  the  good  soldier  of  Christ 
Jesus  contends  for  his  heavenly  city  and  the 
household  of  faith.  He  defends  the  dearest  in- 
terests and  hopes  of  human  life. 

This  defence  is  needed,  for  an  "  evil  day  "  is 
at  hand!  This  emphatic  reference  points  to 
something  more  definite  than  the  general  day 
of  temptation  that  is  co-extensive  with  our 
earthly  life.  St.  Paul  foresaw  a  crisis  of  extreme 
danger  impending  over  the  young  Church  of 
Christ.  The  prophecies  of  Jesus  taught  His  dis- 
ciples, from  the  first,  that  His  kingdom  could 
only  prevail  by  means  of  a  severe  conflict,  and 
that  some  desperate  struggle  would  precede  the 
final  Messianic  triumph.  This  prospect  looms 
before  the  minds  of  the  New  Testament  writers, 
as  "the  day  of  Jehovah"  dominated  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  Paul's  apocalypse 
in  1  and  2  Thessalonians  is  full  of  reminiscences 
of  Christ's  visions  of  judgment.  It  culminates 
in  the  prediction  of  the  evil  day  of  Antichrist, 
which  is  to  usher  in  the  second,  glorious  com- 
ing of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  consummation,  as 
the  apostle  was  then  inclined  to  think,  might  ar- 
rive within  that  generation  (1  Thess.  iv.  15,  17), 
although  he  declares  its  times  and  seasons  wholly 
unknown.  In  his  later  epistles,  and  in  this  es- 
pecially, it  is  clear  that  he  anticipated  a  longer 
duration  for  the  existing  order  of  things;  and 
"  the  evil  day  "  for  which  the  Asian  Churches 
are  to  prepare  can  scarcely  have  denoted,  to  the 
apostle's  mind,  the  final  day  of  Antichrist,  though 
it  may  well  be  an  epoch  of  similar  nature  and  a 
token  and  shadow  of  the  last  things. 

In  point  of  fact  a  great  secular  crisis  was  now 
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approaching.  The  six  years  (64-70  after  Christ) 
extending  from  the  fire  of  Rome  to  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  were  amongst  the  most  fateful  and 
calamitous  recorded  in  history.  This  period 
was,  in  a  very  real  sense,  the  day  of  judgment 
for  Israel  and  the  ancient  world.  It  was  a  fore- 
taste of  the  ultimate  doom  of  the  kingdom  of 
evil  amongst  men;  and  through  it  Christ  appears 
to  have  looked  forward  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
Already  "the  days  are  evil"  (v.  16);  and  "the 
evil  day  "  is  at  hand — a  time  of  terror  and  de- 
spair for  all  who  have  not  a  firm  faith  in  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

Two  chief  characteristics  marked  this  crisis,  as 
it  affected  the  people  of  Christ:  persecution  from 
without,  and  apostasy  within  the  Church  (Matt, 
xxiv.  5,  8-12).  To  the  latter  feature  St.  Paul 
refers  elsewhere.  Of  persecution  he  took  less  ac- 
count, for  this  was  indeed  his  ordinary  lot,  and 
had  already  visited  his  Churches;  but  it  was  after- 
wards to  assume  a  more  violent  and  appalling 
form. 

When  we  turn  to  the  epistle  to  the  Seven 
Churches  (Rev.  ii.,  iii.)  written  in  the  next  en- 
suing period,  we  find  a  fierce  battle  raging,  re- 
sembling that  for  which  this  letter  warns  the 
Asian  Churches  to  prepare.  The  storm  which 
our  apostle  foresees  had  then  burst.  The  mes- 
sage addressed  to  each  Church  concludes  with 
a  promise  to  "  him  that  overcometh."  To  the 
faithful  it  is  said:  "  I  know  thy  endurance."  The 
angel  of  the  Church  of  Pergamum  dwells  where 
i>  "the  throne  of  Satan,"  and  where  "  Antipas 
the  faithful  martyr  was  killed."  There  also,  says 
the  Lord  Jesus,  "  are  those  who  hold  the  teach- 
ing of  Balaam,  and  the  teaching  of  the  Nicolai- 
tans,"  with  whom  "  I  will  make  war  with  the 
sword  of  my  mouth  "  (comp.  Eph.  vi.  17).  Lao- 
dicea  has  shrunk  from  the  trial,  and  grown  rich 
by  the  world's  friendship.  Thyatira  "  suffers  the 
woman  Jezebel,  who  calls  herself  a  prophetess,  to 
teach  and  to  seduce"  the  servants  of  Christ.  Sar- 
dis  has  but  "  a  few  names  that  have  not  defiled 
their  garments."  Even  Ephesus,  though  she  had 
tried  the  false  teachers  and  found  them  wanting 
(surely  Paul's  epistles  to  Timothy  had  helped 
her  in  this  examination),  has  yet  "  left  her  first 
love."  The  day  of  trial  has  proved  an  evil  day 
to  these  Churches.  Satan  has  been  allowed  to 
sift  them;  and  while  some  good  wheat  remains, 
much  of  the  faith  of  the  numerous  and  pros- 
perous communities  of  the  province  of  Asia  has 
turned  out  to  be  faulty  and  vain.  The  presenti- 
ments that  weighed  on  St.  Paul's  mind  when  four 
years  ago  he  took  leave  of  the  Ephesian  elders  at 
Miletus,  and  which  reappear  in  this  passage, 
were  only  too  well  justified  by  the  course  of 
events.  Indeed,  the  history  of  the  Church  in  this 
region  has  been  altogether  mournful  and  admoni- 
tory. 

But  it  is  time  to  look  at  the  armour  in  which 
St.  Paul  bids  his  readers  equip  themselves  against 
the  evil  day.  It  consists  of  seven  weapons,  of- 
fensive or  defensive — if  we  count  prayer  amongst 
them:  the  girdle  of  truth,  the  breastplate  of 
righteousness,  the  shoes  of  readiness  to  bear  the 
message  of-  peace,  the  shield  of  faith,  the  helmet 
of  salvation,  the  sword  of  the  word,  and  the  con- 
tinual cry  of  prayer. 

I.  In  girding  himself  for  the  field,  the  first 
thing  the  soldier  does  is  to  fasten  round  his  waist 
the  military  belt.  With  this  he  binds  in  his  under- 
garments,   that   there   may   be   nothing   loose   or 


trailing  about  him,  and  braces  up  his  limbs  for 
action.  Peace  admits  of  relaxation.  The  girdle 
is  unclasped;  the  muscles  are  unstrung.  But 
everything  about  the  warrior  is  tense  and  firm; 
his  dress,  his  figure  and  movements,  speak  of 
decision  and  concentrated  energy.  He  stands 
before  us  an  image  of  resolute  conviction,  of  a 
mind  made  up.  Such  a  picture  the  words  "  girt 
about  with  truth  "  convey  to  us. 

The  epistle  is  pervaded  by  the  sense  of  the 
Church's  need  of  intellectual  conviction.  Many 
of  the  Asian  believers  were  children,  half-en- 
lightened and  irresolute,  ready  to  be  "  tossed  to 
and  fro  and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of 
doctrine"  (iv.  14).  They  had  "heard  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  but  had  an  imperfect  compre- 
hension of  its  meaning.  They  required  to  add 
to  their  faith  knowledge, — the  knowledge  won 
by  searching  thought  respecting  the  great  truths 
of  religion,  by  a  thorough  mental  appropriation 
of  the  things  revealed  to  us  in  Christ.  Only  by 
such  a  process  can  truth  brace  the  mind  and 
knit  its  powers  together  in  "  the  full  assurance  of 
the  understanding  in  the  knowledge  of  the  mys- 
tery of  God,  which  is  Christ  "  (Col.  ii.  2,  3). 

Such  is  the  faith  needed  by  the  Church,  now, 
as  then,  the  faith  of  an  intelligent,  firm,  and  manly 
assurance.  There  is  in  such  faith  a  security  and 
vigour  of  action  that  the  faith  of  mere  sentiment 
and  emotional  impression,  with  its  nerveless 
grasp,  its  hectic  and  impulsive  fervours,  cannot 
impart.  The  luxury  of  agnosticism,  the  languors 
of  doubt,  the  vague  sympathies  and  hesitant  ec- 
lecticism in  which  delicate  and  cultured  minds  are 
apt  to  indulge;  the  lofty  critical  attitude,  as  of 
some  intellectual  god  sitting  above  the  strife  of 
creeds,  which  others  find  congenial — these  are 
conditions  of  mind  unfit  for  the  soldier  of  Christ 
Jesus.  He  must  have  sure  knowledge,  definite 
and  decided  purposes — a  soul  girdled  with  truth. 

2.  Having  girt  his  loins,  the  soldier  next 
fastens  on  his  breastplate,  or  cuirass. 

This  is  the  chief  piece  of  his  defensive  armour; 
it  protects  the  vital  organs.  In  the  picture  drawn 
in  1  Thessalonians  v.  8,  the  breastplate  is  made 
"  of  faith  and  love."  In  this  more  detailed  rep- 
resentation, faith  becomes  the  outlying  defensive 
"  shield,"  while  righteousness  serves  for  the  in- 
nermost defence,  the  rampart  of  the  heart.  But, 
in  truth,  the  Christian  righteousness  is  com- 
pounded of  faith  and  love. 

This  attribute  must  be  understood  in  its 
full  Pauline  meaning.  It  is  the  state  of  one  who 
is  right  with  God  and  with  God's  law.  It  is  the 
righteousness  both  of  standing  and  of  charac- 
ter, of  imputation  and  of  impartation,  which  be- 
gins with  justification  and  continues  in  the  new, 
obedient  life  of  the  believer.  These  are  never 
separate,  in  the  true  doctrine  of  grace.  "  The 
righteousness  that  is  of  God  by  faith  "  is  the 
soul's  main  defence  against  the  shafts  of  Satan. 
It  wards  off  deadly  blows,  both  from  this  side  and 
from  that.  Does  the  enemy  bring  up  against  me 
my  old  sins?  I  can  say:  "It  is  God  that  justi- 
fieth;  who  is  he  that  condemneth? "  Am  I 
tempted  to  presume  on  my  forgiveness,  and  to 
fall  into  transgression  once  more?  From  this 
breastplate  the  arrow  of  temptation  falls  point- 
less, as  it  resounds:  "He  that  doeth  righteous- 
ness is  righteous.  He  that  is  born  of  God  doth 
not  commit  sin."  The  completeness  of  pardon 
for  past  offence  and  the  integrity  of  character 
that  belong  to  the  justified  life,  are  woven  to- 
gether in  an  impenetrable  mail. 
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3.  Now  the  soldier,  having  girt  his  loins  and 
guarded  his  breast,  must  look  well  to  his  feet. 
There  are  lying  ready  for  him  shoes  of  wondrous 
make. 

What  is  the  quality  most  needed  in  the  sol- 
dier's shoes?  Some  say  it  is  firmness;  and  they 
so  translate  the  Greek  word  employed  by  the 
apostle,  occurring  only  here  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  in  certain  passages  of  the  Septua- 
gint  seems  to  acquire  this  sense,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Hebrew  idiom.  But  firmness  was  em- 
bodied in  the  girdle.  Expedition  belongs  to  the 
shoes.  The  soldier  is  so  shod  that  he  may  move 
with  alertness  over  all  sorts  of  ground. 

Thus  shod  with  speed  and  willingness  were 
"  the  beautiful  feet  "  of  those  that  brought  over 
desert  and  mountain  "  the  good  tidings  of  peace," 
the  news  of  Israel's  return  to  Zion  (Isaiah  Hi. 
7-9).  With  such  swift  strength  were  the  feet  of 
our  apostle  shod,  when  "  from  Jerusalem  round 
about  unto  Illyricum  "  he  had  "  fulfilled  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ,"  and  is  "  ready,"  as  he  says,  "  to 
preach  the  glad  tidings  to  you  also  that  are  in 
Rome  "  (Rom.  i.  15).  This  readiness  belonged 
to  His  own  holy  feet,  who  "  came  and  preached 
peace  to  the  far  off  and  the  near  "  (ii.  17),  when, 
for  example,  sitting  a  weary  traveller  by  the  well- 
side  at  Sychar,  He  found  refreshment  in  reveal- 
ing to  the  woman  of  Samaria  the  fountain  of 
living  water.  Such  readiness  befits  His  servants, 
who  have  heard  from  Him  the  message  of  sal- 
vation and  are  sent  to  proclaim  it  everywhere. 

The  girdle  and  the  breastplate  look  to  one's 
own  safety.  They  must  be  supplemented  by  the 
evangelic  zeal  inseparable  from  the  Spirit  of 
Christ.  This  is,  moreover,  a  safeguard  of  Church 
life.  Von  Hofmann  says  admirably  upon  this 
point:  "The  objection  [brought  against  the 
above  interpretation]  that  the  apostle  is  address- 
ing the  faithful  at  large,  who  are  not  all  of  them 
called  to  preach  the  gospel,  is  mistaken.  Every 
believer  should  be  prepared  to  witness  for  Christ 
so  often  as  opportunity  affords,  and  needs  a 
readiness  thereto.  The  knowledge  of  Christ's 
peace  qualifies  him  to  convey  its  message.  He 
brings  it  with  him  into  the  strife  of  the  world. 
And  it  is  the  consciousness  that  he  possesses  him- 
self such  peace  and  has  it  to  communicate  to 
others,  which  enables  him  to  walk  firmly  and 
with  a  sure  step  in  the  way  of  faith."  When  we 
are  bidden  to  "  stand  in  the  evil  day,"  that  does 
not  mean  to  stand  idle  or  content  to  hold  our 
ground.  Attack  is  often  the  best  mode  of  de- 
fence. We  keep  our  faith  by  spreading  it.  We 
defend  ourselves  from  our  opponents  by  con- 
verting them  to  the  gospel,  which  breathes  every- 
where reconciliation  and  fraternity.  Our  For- 
eign Missions  are  our  grand  modern  apologetic; 
and  God's  peacemakers  are  His  mightiest  war- 
riors. 

4.  With  his  body  girt  and  fenced  and  his  feet 
clad  with  the  gospel  shoes,  the  soldier  reaches  out 
his  left  hand  to  "  take  up  withal  the  shield," 
while  his  right  hand  grasps  first  the  helmet  which 
he  places  on  his  head,  and  then  the  sword  that  is 
offered  to  him  in  the  word  of  God. 

The  shield  signified  is  not  the  small  round 
buckler,  or  target,  of  the  light-armed  man;  but 
the  door-like  shield,  measuring  four  feet  by  two- 
and-a-half  and  rounded  to  the  shape  of  the  body, 
that  the  Greek  hoplite  and  the  Roman  legionary 
carried.  Joined  together  these  large  shields 
formed  a  wall,  behind  which  a  body  of  troops 
could  hide  themselves  from  the  rain  of  the  en- 


emy's missiles.  Such  is  the  office  of  faith  in  the 
conflicts  of  life:  it  is  the  soldier's  main  defence, 
the  common  bulwark  of  the  Church.  Like  the 
city's  outer  wall,  faith  bears  the  brunt  and  onset 
of  all  hostility.  On  this  shield  of  faith  the  darts 
of  Satan  are  caught,  their  point  broken,  and  their 
fire  quenched.  These  military  shields  were  made 
of  wood,  covered  on  the  outside  with  thick 
leather,  which  not  only  deadened  the  shock  of  the 
missile,  but  protected  the  frame  of  the  shield 
from  the  "  fire-tipped  darts  "  that  were  used  in 
the  artillery  of  the  ancients.  These  flaming  ar- 
rows, armed  with  some  quickly  burning  and 
light  combustible,  if  they  failed  to  pierce  the 
warrior's  shield,  fell  in  a  moment  extinguished  at 
his  feet. 

St.  Paul  can  scarcely  mean  by  his  "  fiery 
darts  "  incitements  to  passion  in  ourselves,  in- 
flammatory temptations  that  seek  to  rouse  the  in- 
ward fires  of  anger  or  lust.  For  these  missiles 
are  "  fire-pointed  darts  of  the  Evil  One."  The 
fire  belongs  to  the  enemy  who  shoots  the  dart. 
It  signifies  the  malignant  hate  with  which  Satan 
hurls  slanders  and  threats  against  the  people  of 
God  through  his  human  instruments.  A  bold 
faith  wards  off  and  quenches  this  fire  even  at 
a  distance,  so  that  the  soul  never  feels  its  heat. 
The  heart's  confidence  is  unmoved  and  the 
Church's  songs  of  praise  are  undisturbed,  while 
persecution  rages  and  the  enemies  of  Christ 
gnash  their  teeth  against  her.  Such  a  shield  to 
him  was  the  faith  of  Stephen  the  proto-martyr. 

"  I  heard  the  defaming  of  many  ;  there  was  terror  on 
every  side. 
But  I  trusted  in  Thee,  O  Jehovah  :  I  said,  Thou  art  my 
God!" 

To  "  take  up  the  shield  of  faith,"  is  it  not, 
like  the  Psalmist,  to  meet  injuries  and  threats, 
the  boasts  of  unbelief  and  of  worldly  power, 
the  poisoned  arrows  of  the  deceitful  and  the  bit- 
ter words  of  unjust  reproach,  with  faith's  quiet 
counter-assertion?  "  Who  shall  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  Christ?  "  says  the  apostle  in  the  midst 
of  tribulation.  "  God  is  my  witness,  whom  I 
serve  in  the  gospel  of  His  Son,"  he  answers 
when  his  fidelity  is  questioned.  No  shaft  of 
malice,  no  arrow  of  fear  can  pierce  the  soul 
that  holds  such  a  shield. 

5.  At  this  point  (ver.  17),  when  the  sentence 
beginning  at  verse  14  has  drawn  itself  out  to 
such  length,  and  the  relative  clause  of  verse 
16b  makes  a  break  and  eddy  in  the  current  of 
thought,  the  writer  pauses  for  a  moment.  He 
resumes  the  exhortation  in  a  form  slightly 
changed  and  with  rising  emphasis,  passing  from 
the  participle  to  the  finite  verb:  "And  take  the 
helmet  of  salvation." 

The  word  take,  in  the  original,  differs  from  the 
taking  up  of  verses  13  and  16.  It  signifies  the 
accepting  of  something  offered  by  the  hand  of 
another.  So  the  Thessalonians  "  accepted  the 
word"  brought  them  by  St.  Paul  (1  Thess.  i. 
6)  and  Titus  "  accepted  the  consolation "  given 
him  by  the  Corinthians  (2  Cor.  viii.  17) — in  each 
case  a  welcome  gift.  God's  hand  is  stretched 
out  to  bestow  on  His  chosen  warrior  the  helmet 
of  salvation  and  the  sword  of  His  word,  to  com- 
plete his  equipment  for  the  perilous  field.  We 
accept  these  gifts  with  devout  gratitude,  know- 
ing from  what  source  they  come  and  where  the 
heavenly  arms  were  fashioned. 

The  "  helmet  of  salvation  "  is  worn  by  the 
Lord  Himself,  as  He  is  depicted  by  the  prophet 
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coming  to  the  succour  of  His  people  (Isa.  hx. 
17).  This  helmet,  on  the  head  of  Jehovah,  is 
the  crest  and  badge  of  their  Divine  champion. 
Given  to  the  human  warrior,  it  becomes  the 
sign  of  his  protection  by  God.  The  apostle  does 
not  call  it  "  the  hope  of  salvation,"  as  he  does 
in  1  Thessalonians  v.  8,  thinking  of  the  believer's 
assurance  of  victory  in  the  last  struggle.  Nor  is 
it  the  sense  and  assurance  of  past  salvation  that 
here  guards  the  Christian  soldier.  The  presence 
of  his  Saviour  and  God  in  itself  constitutes  his 
highest  safeguard. 

"  O  Jehovah  my  Lord,  the  strength  of  my  salvation, 
Thou  hast  covered  my  head  in  the  day  of  battle." 

The  warrior's  head,  rising  above  his  shield,  was 
frequently  open  to  attack.  The  arrow  might 
shoot  over  the  shield's  edge,  and  inflict  a  mortal 
blow.  Our  faith,  at  the  best,  has  its  deficiencies 
and  its  limits;  but  God's  salvation  reaches  be- 
yond our  highest  confidence  in  Him.  His  over- 
shadowing presence  is  the  crown  of  our  salvation, 
His  love  its  shining  crest. 

Thus  the  equipment  of  Christ's  soldier  is  com- 
plete; and  he  is  arrayed  in  the  full  armour  of 
light.  His  loins  girt  with  truth,  his  breast  clad 
with  righteousness,  his  feet  shod  with  zeal,  his 
head  crowned  with  safety,  while  faith's  all-en- 
compassing shield  is  cast  about  him,  he  steps 
forth  to  do  battle  with  the  powers  of  darkness, 
"  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  might  of  His 
strength." 

6.  It  only  remains  that  "  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit  "  be  put  into  his  right  hand,  while  his  lips 
are  open  in  continual  prayer  to  the  God  of  his 
strength. 

The  "  cleansing  word  "  of  chapter  v.  26,  by 
whose  virtue  we  passed  through  the  gate  of  bap- 
tism into  the  flock  of  Christ,  now  becomes  the 
guarding  and  smiting  word,  to  be  used  in  conflict 
with  our  spiritual  foes.  Of  the  Messiah  it  was 
said,  in  language  quoted  by  the  apostle  against 
Antichrist  (2  Thess.  ii.  8):  "  He  shall  smite  the 
earth  with  the  rod  of  His  mouth,  and  with  the 
breath  of  His  lips  shall  He  slay  the  wicked  " 
(.Isa.  xi.  4).  Similarly,  in  Hosea,  the  Lord  tells 
how  He  has  "  hewed "  the  unfaithful  "  by  His 
prophets,  and  slain  them  by  the  words  of  His 
mouth  "  (Hos.  vi.  5).  From  such  sayings  of 
the  Old  Testament  the  idea  of  the  sword  of 
the  Divine  word  is  derived.  We  find  it  again 
in  Hebrews  vi.  12:  "  The  word  of  God,  living 
and  active,  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword  "  ; 
and  in  the  "  sword,  two-edged,  sharp,"  which 
John  in  the  Revelation  saw  "  coming  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Son  of  man  "  :  it  belongs  to  Him 
whose  name  is  "the  word  of  God,"  and  with  it 
"  He  shall  smite  the  nations." 

This  sword  of  the  inspired  word  Paul  himself 
wielded  with  supernatural  effect,  as  when  he  re- 
buked Elymas  the  sorcerer,  or  when  he  defended 
his  gospel  against  the  Judaisers  of  Galatia  and 
Corinth.     In  his  hand  it  was  even  as 

„,„.  .      ,  ,  "  The  sword 

Of  Michael,  from  the  armoury  of  God, 
...  tempered  so  that  neither  keen 
Nor  solid  might  resist  that  edge." 

With  what  piercing  reproofs,  what  keen  thrusts 
of  argument,  what  double-edged  irony  and  dex- 
terous sword-play  did  this  mighty  combatant 
smite  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ!  In 
times  of  conflict  never  may  such  leaders  be  want- 
ing to  the  Church,  men  using  weapons  of  war- 


fare not  carnal,  but  mighty  to  "  cast  down  strong- 
holds," to  "  bring  down  every  high  thing  that 
exalts  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
make  captive  every  thought  to  Christ's  obe- 
dience." 

In  her  struggle  with  the  world's  gigantic  lusts 
and  tyrannies,  the  Israel  of  God  must  be  armed 
with  this  lofty  and  lightning-like  power,  with 
the  flaming  sword  of  the  Spirit.  No  less  in 
the  secret,  internal  conflicts  of  the  religious  life, 
the  sword  of  the  word  is  the  decisive  weapon. 
The  Son  of  man  put  it  to  proof  in  His  combat 
in  the  wilderness.  Satan  himself  sought  to  wrest 
this  instrument  to  his  purpose.  With  pious  texts 
in  his  mouth  he  addressed  our  Lord,  like  an 
angel  of  light,  fain  to  deceive  Him  by  the  very 
Scripture  He  had  Himself  inspired!  until,  with 
the  last  thrust  of  quotation,  Jesus  unmasked  the 
tempter  and  drove  him  from  the  field,  saying, 
"  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan!  " 

7.  We  have  surveyed  the  Christian  soldier  with 
his  harness  on.  From  head  to  foot  he  is  clothed 
in  arms  supernatural.  No  weapon  of  defence 
or  offence  is  lacking,  that  the  spiritual  combat 
needs.  Nothing  seems  to  be  wanting:  yet  every- 
thing is  wanting,  if  this  be  all.  Our  text  began: 
"  Be  strong  in  the  Lord."  It  is  prayer  that  links 
the  believer  with  the  strength  of  God. 

What  avails  Michael's  sword,  if  the  hand  that 
holds  it  is  slack  and  listless?  what  the  panoply 
of  God,  if  behind  it  beats  a  craven  heart?  He 
is  but  a  soldier  in  semblance  who  wears  arms 
without  the  courage  and  the  strength  to  use 
them.  The  life  that  is  to  animate  that  armed  fig- 
ure, to  beat  with  high  resolve  beneath  the  cors- 
let, to  nerve  the  arm  as  it  lifts  the  strong  shield 
and  plies  the  sharp  sword,  to  set  the  swift  feet 
moving  on  their  gospel  errands,  to  weld  the 
Church  together  into  one  army  of  the  living 
God,  comes  from  the  inspiration  of  God's  Spirit 
received  in  answer  to  believing  prayer.  So  the 
apostle  adds:  "With  all  prayer  and  supplication 
praying  at  every  time  in  the  Spirit." 

There  is  here  no  needless  repetition.  "  Prayer" 
is  the  universal  word  for  reverent  address  to  God; 
and  "  supplication  "  the  entreaty  for  such  help 
as  "  on  every  occasion  " — at  each  turn  of  the 
battle,  in  each  emergency  of  life — we  find  our- 
selves to  need.  And  Christian  prayer  is  always 
"  in  the  Spirit," — being  offered  in  the  grace  and 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  the  element 
of  the  believer's  life  in  Christ,  who  helps  our 
infirmities  and,  virtually,  intercedes  for  us  (Rom. 
viii.  26,  27).  When  the  apostle  continues, 
"  watching  [or  keeping  awake]  thereunto,"  he  re- 
minds us,  as  perhaps  he  was  thinking  himself, 
of  our  Lord's  warning  to  the  disciples  sleeping 
in  Gethsemane:  "  Watch  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter 
into  temptation."  The  "  perseverance  "  he  re- 
quires in  this  wakeful  attention  to  prayer  is  the 
resolute  persistence  of  the  suppliant,  who  will 
neither  be  daunted  by  opposition  nor  wearied  by 
delay. 

The  word  "  supplication "  is  resumed  at  the 
end  of  verse  18,  in  order  to  enlist  the  prayers 
of  the  readers  for  the  service  of  the  Church 
at  large:  "with  wakeful  heed  thereto,  in  all  the 
persistence  and  supplication  for  all  the  saints." 
Prayer  for  ourselves  must  broaden  out  into  a 
catholic  intercession  for  all  the  servants  of  our 
Master,  for  all  the  children  of  the  household  of 
faith.  By  the  bands  of  prayer  we  are  knit  to- 
gether,— a  vast  multitude  of  saints  throughout 
the  earth,  unknown  by  face  or  name  to  our  fel- 
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lows,  but  one  in  the  love  of  Christ  and  in  our 
heavenly  calling,  and  all  engaged  in  the  same 
perilous  conflict. 

"  All  the  saints,"  St.  Paul  said  (i.  15),  were  in- 
terested in  the  faith  of  the  Asian  believers;  they 
were  called  "  with  all  the  saints "  to  share  in 
the  comprehension  of  the  immense  designs  of 
God's  kingdom  (Hi.  18).  The  dangers  and  temp- 
tations of  the  Church  are  equally  far-reaching; 
they  have  a  common  origin  and  character  in  all 
Christian  communities.  Let  our  prayers,  at  least, 
be  catholic.  At  the  throne  of  grace,  let  us  for- 
get our  sectarian  divisions.  Having  access  in 
one  Spirit  to  the  Father,  let  us  realise  in  His 
presence  our  communion  with  all  His  children. 


THE  CONCLUSION. 
Ephesians  vi.  19-24. 
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The  apostle  has  bidden  his  readers  apply  them- 
selves with  wakeful  and  incessant  earnestness  to 
prayer  (ver.  18).  For  this  is,  after  all,  the  chief 
arm  of  the  spiritual  combat.  By  this  means  the 
soul  draws  reinforcements  of  mercy  and  hope 
from  the  eternal  sources  (ver.  10).  By  this 
means  the  Asian  Christians  will  be  able  not  only 
to  carry  on  their  own  conflict  with  vigour,  but 
to  help  all  the  saints  (ver.  18);  and  through 
their  aid  the  whole  Church  of  God  will  be  sus- 
tained in  its  war  with  the  prince  of  this  world. 

The  apostle  Paul  himself  stood  in  the  fore- 
front of  this  battle.  He  was  suffering  for  the 
cause  of  common  Christendom;  he  was  a  mark 
for  the  attack  of  the  enemies  of  the  gospel.  On 
him,  more  than  on  any  other  man,  the  safety 
and  progress  of  the  Church  depended  (Phil.  i. 
25).  In  this  position  he  naturally  says:  "  Watch- 
ing unto  prayer  in  all  perseverance  and  suppli- 
cation for  all  the  saints — and  for  me."  If  his 
heart  should  fail  him,  or  his  mouth  be  closed, 
if  the  word  of  inspiration  ceased  to  be  given 
him  and  the  great  teacher  of  the  Gentiles  in 
faith  and  truth  no  longer  spoke  as  he  ought  to 
speak,  it  would  be  a  heavy  blow  and  sore  dis- 
couragement to  the  friends  of  Christ  throughout 
the  world.  "  My  afflictions  are  your  glory  (iii. 
13).  My  unworthy  testimony  to  Christ  is  show- 
ing forth  His  praise  to  all  men  and  angels.  Pray 
for  me  then,  that  I  may  speak  and  act  in  this 
hour  of  trial  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  dispensa- 
tion given  to  me." 

Strong  and  confident  as  the  apostle  Paul  was, 
he  felt  himself  to  be  nothing  without  prayer. 
It  is  his  habit  to  expect  the  support  of  the  in- 
tercessions of  all  who  love  him  in  Christ.  He 
knew  that  he  was  helped  by  this  means,  on  num- 
berless occasions  and  in  wonderful  ways.  He 
asks  his  present  readers  to  entreat  that  "  the 
word  may  be  given  me  when  I  open  my  mouth, 
so  that  I  may  freely  make  known  the  mystery 
of  the  gospel,  on  which  behalf  I  serve  as  am- 
bassador in  bonds,  that  in  it  I  may  speak  freely, 


as  I  ought  to  speak."  This  sentence  hangs  upon 
the  verb  "  may-be-given."  Jesus  said  to  His 
apostles:  "  It  shall  be  given  you  in  that  hour 
what  you  shall  speak,  when  brought  before  rulers 
and  kings  "  (Matt.  x.  18-20).  The  apostle  stands 
now  before  the  Roman  world.  He  has  appealed 
to  Caesar,  and  awaits  his  trial.  If  he  has  not 
yet  appeared  at  the  Emperor's  tribunal,  he  will 
shortly  have  to  do  so.  Christ's  ambassador  is 
about  to  plead  in  chains  before  the  highest  of 
human  courts.  It  is  not  his  own  life  or  free- 
dom that  he  is  concerned  about;  the  ambassador 
has  only  to  consider  how  he  shall  represent  his 
Sovereign's  interests.  The  importance  which 
Paul  attached  to  this  occasion  is  manifest  from 
the  words  written  to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  iv.  17  )  re- 
ferring to  his  later  trial.  St.  Paul  has  this  special 
need  in  his  thoughts,  in  addition  to  the  help  from 
above  continually  required  in  the  discharge  of 
his  ministry,  under  the  hampering  conditions  of 
his  imprisonment  (comp.  Col.  iv.  3,  4). 

The  Church  must  entreat  on  Paul's  behalf  that 
the  word  he  utters  may  be  God's,  and  not  his 
own.  It  is  in  vain  to  "  open  the  mouth,"  unless 
there  is  this  higher  prompting  and  through  the 
gates  of  speech  there  issues  a  Divine  message, 
unless  the  speaker  is  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  rather  than  of  his  individual  thought  and 
will.  "  The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,"  Jesus 
said,  "  I  speak  not  of  myself."  The  bold  apostle 
intends  to  open  his  mouth;  but  he  must  have  the 
true  "  word  given  "  him  to  say.  We  should  pray 
for  Christ's  ambassadors,  and  especially  for  the 
more  public  and  eloquent  pleaders  of  the  Chris- 
tian cause,  that  it  may  be  thus  with  them.  Rash 
and  vain  words,  that  bear  the  stamp  of  the  mere 
man  who  utters  them  and  not  of  the  Spirit  of 
his  Master,  do  a  hurt  to  the  cause  of  the  gospel 
proportioned  to  the  blessing  that  comes  from 
such  lips  when  they  speak  the  word  given  to 
them. 

Such  inspiration  would  enable  the  apostle  to 
"  make  known  the  mystery  of  the  gospel  zuith 
freedom  and  confidence  of  speech":  the  expression 
rendered  "  with  boldness  "  means  all  this.  Be- 
fore the  emperor  Nero,  or  the  slave  Onesimus, 
he  will  be  able  with  the  same  aptness  and  dig- 
nity and  self-command  to  declare  his  message 
and  to  vindicate  his  Master's  name.  "  The  mys- 
tery of  the  gospej  "  's  no  other  secret  than  that 
which  this  epistle  unfolds  (iii.  3-9),  the  great 
fact  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Saviour  and  the 
Lord  of  the  whole  world.  Jesus  proclaimed 
Himself  to  Pilate,  who  represented  at  Jerusa- 
lem the  imperial  rule,  as  the  King  of  all  who 
are  of  the  truth;  and  the  apostle  Paul  has  the 
like  message  to  convey  to  the  head  of  the  Em- 
pire. It  needed  the  greatest  boldness  and  the 
greatest  wisdom  in  the  ambassador  of  the  Mes- 
sianic King  to  play  his  part  at  Rome;  an  unwise 
word  might  make  his  own  life  forfeit,  and  bring 
incalculable  dangers  on  the  Church. 

St.  Paul's  trial,  we  suppose,  passed  off  success- 
fully, as  he  at  this  time  anticipated.  The  Roman 
government  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  political 
charge  against  their  prisoner  was  frivolous;  and 
Nero,  if  he  personally  gave  Paul  a  hearing  on 
this  earlier  trial,  in  all  probability  viewed  his 
spiritual  pretensions  on  his  Master's  behalf  with 
contemptuous  tolerance.  If  he  did  so,  the  tol- 
eration was  not  due  to  any  want  of  courage  or 
clearness  on  the  defendant's  part.  It  is  possible 
even  that  the  courage  and  address  of  the  advocate 
of   the   "  new   superstition  "   pleased   the   tyrant. 
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who  was  not  without  his  moments  of  good  hu- 
mour nor  without  the  instincts  of  a  man  of  taste. 
The  apostle,  we  may  well  believe,  made  an  im- 
pression on  the  supreme  court  at  Rome  similar 
to  that  made  on  his  judges  in  Qesarea. 

St.  Paul's  bonds  in  Christ  have  now  become 
widely  "manifest"  in  Rome  (Phil.  i.  13).  He 
pleads  in  circumstances  of  disgrace.  But  God 
brings  good  for  His  servants  out  of  evil.  As  he 
said  at  a  later  time,  so  he  could  say  now:  "  They 
have  bound  me;  but  they  cannot  bind  the  word 
of  God."  He  was  "  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  " 
in  the  prospect  of  coming  to  Rome  years  before 
(Rom.  i.  16);  and  he  is  not  ashamed  now,  though 
he  has  come  in  chains  as  an  evil-doer.  Through 
the  intercessions  of  Christ's  people  all  these  in- 
juries of  Satan  are  turning  to  his  salvation  and 
to  the  "  furtherance  of  the  gospel  "  ;  and  Paul 
rejoices  and  triumphs  in  them,  well  assured  that 
Christ  will  be  magnified  whether  by  his  life  or 
death,  whether  by  his  freedom  or  his  chains 
(Phil.  i.  12-26).  The  prayers  which  the  impris- 
oned apostle  asks  from  the  Church  were  fulfilled. 
For  we  read  in  the  last  verses  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  which  put  into  a  sentence  the  his- 
tory of  this  period:  "  He  received  all  that  came 
to  him,  preaching  the  kingdom  and  teaching  the 
things  concerning  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  all 
boldness,  none  forbidding  him." 

The  paragraph  relating  to  Tychicus  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  Colossians  iv.  7,  8.  It 
begins  with  a  "  But  "  connecting  what  follows 
with  the  statement  the  apostle  has  just  made 
respecting  his  position  at  Rome.  As  much  as 
to  say:  "  I  want  your  prayers,  set  as  I  am  for 
the  defence  of  the  gospel  and  in  circumstances 
of  difficulty  and  peril.  But  Tychicus  will  tell 
you  more  about  me  than  I  can  convey  by  letter. 
I  am  sending  him,  in  fact,  for  this  very  purpose." 

St.  Paul  knew  the  great  anxiety  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  Asia  on  his  account.  Epaphras  of 
Colossae  had  "  shown  him  the  love  in  the  Spirit  " 
that  was  felt  towards  him  even  by  those  in  this 
region  who  had  never  seen  him  in  the  flesh  (Col. 
i.  8).  The  tender  heart  of  the  apostle  is  touched 
by  this  assurance.  So  he  sends  Tychicus  to  visit 
as  many  of  the  Asian  Churches  as  he  may  be 
able  to  reach,  bringing  news  that  will  cheer  their 
hearts  and  relieve  their  discouragement  (iii.  13). 
The  note  sent  at  this  time  to  Philemon  indicates 
the  hopeful  tidings  that  Tychicus  was  able  to 
convey  to  Paul's  friends  in  the  East:  "  I  trust 
that  through  your  prayers  I  shall  be  given  to 
you  "  (Philem.  22).  To  the  Philippians  he 
writes,  perhaps  a  little  later,  in  the  same  strain: 
"  I  trust  in  the  Lord  that  I  myself  shall  come 
shortly "  (Phil.  ii.  24).  He  anticipates,  with 
some  confidence,  his  speedy  acquittal  and  re- 
lease: it  is  not  likely  that  this  expectation,  on 
the  part  of  such  a  man  as  St.  Paul,  was  disap- 
pointed. The  good  news  went  round  the  Asian 
and  Macedonian  Churches:  "  Paul  is  likely  soon 
to  be  free,  and  we  shall  see  and  hear  him 
again!  " 

In  the  parallel  epistle  he  writes,  "  that  you 
may  know"  (Col.  iv.  8);  here  it  is,  "that  you 
also  may  know  my  affairs."  The  added  word 
is  significant.  The  writer  is  imagining  his  letter 
read  in  the  various  assemblies  which  it  will  reach. 
He  has  the  other  epistle  in  his  mind,  and  remem- 
bering that  he  there  introduced  Tychicus  in  simi- 
lar terms,  he  says  to  this  wider  circle  of  Asian 
disciples:  "That  you  also,  as  well  as  the  Churches 


of  the  Lycus  valley,  may  know  how  things  are 
with  me,  I  send  Tychicus  to  give  you  a  full  re- 
port." It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  look 
beyond  the  last  two  verses  for  the  reference  of 
the  also  of  verse  21 :  "I  have  asked  your  prayers 
on  my  behalf;  and  I  wish  you  in  turn  to  know 
how  things  go  with  me."  Possibly,  there  were 
some  matters  connected  with  St.  Paul's  trial  at 
Rome  that  could  not  be  fitly  or  safely  communi- 
cated by  letter.  Hence  he  adds:  "  He  shall  make 
known  unto  you  all  things."  When  he  writes 
"  that  ye  may  know  my  affairs,  how  I  do,"  we 
gather  that  Tychicus  was  to  communicate  to 
those  he  visited  everything  about  the  beloved 
apostle  that  would  be  of  interest  to  his  Asian 
brethren. 

The  apostle  commends  Tychicus  in  language 
identical  in  the  two  letters,  except  that  in  Colos- 
sians "  fellow-servant  "  is  added  to  the  honour- 
able designations  of  "  beloved  brother  and  faith- 
ful minister,"  under  which  he  is  here  introduced. 
We  find  him  first  associated  with  St.  Paul  in  Acts 
xx.  4,  where  "  Tychicus  and  Trophimus  "  repre- 
sent Asia  in  the  number  of  those  who  accompa- 
nied the  apostle  on  his  voyage  to  Jerusalem,  when 
he  carried  the  contributions  of  his  Gentile 
Churches  to  the  relief  of  the  Christian  poor  in 
Jerusalem.  Trophimus,  his  companion,  is  called 
a  "  Greek  "  and  an  "  Ephesian  "  (Acts  xxi.  28, 
29).  Whether  Tychicus  belonged  to  the  same 
city  or  not,  we  cannot  tell.  He  was  almost 
certainly  a  Greek.  The  Pastoral  epistles  show 
Tychicus  still  in  the  apostle's  service  in  his  last 
years.  He  appears  to  have  joined  St.  Paul's  staff 
and  remained  with  him  from  the  time  that  he 
accompanied  him  to  Jerusalem  in  the  year  59. 
From  2  Timothy  iv.  9-12  we  gather  that  Tychicus 
was  sent  to  Ephesus  to  relieve  Timothy,  when 
St.  Paul  desired  the  presence  of  the  latter  at 
Rome.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  a  man  greatly 
valued  by  the  apostle  and  endeared  to  him. 
^  Tychicus  was  well  known  in  the  Asian 
Churches,  and  suitable  therefore  to  be  sent  upon 
this  errand.  And  the  commendation  given  to 
him  would  be  very  welcome  to  the  circle  to 
which  he  belonged.  The  apostle  has  great  tact 
in  these  personal  matters,  the  tact  which  be- 
longs to  delicate  feeling  and  a  generous  mind. 
He  calls  his  messenger  "  the  beloved  brother  " 
in  his  relation  to  the  Church  in  general,  and 
"  faithful  minister  in  the  Lord "  in  his  special 
relation  to  himself.  So  he  describes  Epaphrodi- 
tus  to  the  Philippians  as  "  your  apostle  and  min- 
ister of  my  need."  In  conveying  these  letters 
and  messages,  this  worthy  man  was  Paul's  apos- 
tle and  minister  of  his  need  in  regard  to  the 
Asian  Churches.  He  is  a  "  minister  in  the  Lord," 
inasmuch  as  this  office  lies  within  the  range  of 
his  service  to  the  Lord  Christ. 

We  observe  that  in  writing  to  the  Colossians 
the  apostle  applies  to  Onesimus,  the  converted 
slave,  the  honourable  epithets  applied  here  to 
this  long-tried  friend:  "the  faithful  and  beloved 
brother"  (Col.  iv.  9).  Every  Christian  believer 
should  be  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellows  a  "  beloved 
brother."  And  every  true  servant  of  Christ  and 
His  people  is  a  "  faithful  minister  in  the  Lord," 
be  his  rank  high  or  low,  and  whether  official 
hands  have  been  laid  upon  his  head  or  not.  We 
are  apt,  by  a  trick  of  words,  to  limit  to  the 
order  which  we  suitably  call  "  the  ministry  "  ex- 
pressions that  the  New  Testament  applies  to  the 
common  ministry  of  Christ's  saints  (comp.  iv. 
12).    This  devoted  servant  of  Christ  is  employed 
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just  now  as  a  newsman  and  letter-carrier.  But 
what  a  high  responsibility  it  was,  to  be  the 
bearer  to  the  Asian  cities,  and  to  the  Church 
for  all  time,  of  the  epistles  of  Paul  the  apostle 
to  the  Ephesians,  Colossians,  and  Philemon. 
Had  Tychicus  been  careless  or  dishonest,  had 
he  lost  these  precious  documents  or  tampered 
with  them,  how  great  the  loss  to  mankind!  We 
cannot  read  them  without  feeling  our  debt  to 
this  beloved  brother  and  faithful  servant  of  the 
Church.  Those  who  travel  upon  Christ's  busi- 
ness, who  link  distant  communities  to  each  other 
and  convey  from  one  to  another  the  Holy  Spirit's 
fellowship  and  grace,  are  "  the  messengers  of 
the  Churches  and  the  glory  of  Christ  "  (2  Cor. 
viii.  23). 


The  Benediction. 

"  Peace  be  to  the  brethren,  and  love  with  faith, 

From  God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Grace  be  with  all  them  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

In  incorruption      (vv.  23,  24). 

Grace  and  Peace  were  the  first  words  of  the 
epistle, — the  apostle's  salutation  to  all  his 
Churches.  In  Peace  and  Grace  he  breathes  out 
his  final  blessing.  The  benediction  is  fuller  than 
in  most  of  the  epistles,  and  exhibits  several  pe- 
culiar features. 

To  the  Thessalonians  (2  Thess.  iii.  16)  St.  Paul 
wished:  "Peace  continually,  in  all  ways,  from 
the  Lord  of  peace  Himself  "  ;  and  he  commends 
the  Romans  twice  to  "  the  God  of  peace  "  (ch. 
xv.  33,  xvi.  20): 'the  Corinthians  he  bids  to  "  live 
in  peace,"  so  that  "  the  God  of  love  and  peace  " 
may  be  with  them  (2  Cor.  xiii.  11).  There  is 
nothing  in  the  least  degree  strange  or  un-Pauline 
in  the  wishes  here  expressed,  except  the  fact 
that  they  are  put  in  the  third  person — "  Peace 
to  the  brethren,"  etc. — instead  of  being  addressed 
directly  to  the  readers  in  the  second  person,  as 
in  all  other  of  the  apostle's  extant  closing  bene- 
dictions. This  peculiarity,  as  we  observed  in  the 
first  chapter,  is  in  accordance  with  the  encyclical 
and  impersonal  stamp  of  the  epistle.  It  is 
Paul's  most  catholic  benediction,  his  blessing 
upon  "  all  the  Israel  of  God  "  (comp.  Gal.  vi. 
16). 

"  With  faith,"  that  "  love  "  is  desired  whereby, 
according  to  the  Pauline  ethics  of  salvation,  faith 
works  (Gal.  v.  6),  the  love  which  as  a  vitalising 
organic  force  creates  the  new  man,  formed  in 
all  his  doings  and  dispositions  after  the  image 
of  Jesus  Christ.  From  chapter  iv.  1-3  we  have 
learnt  how  "peace  "  and  "  love "  attend  each 
other.  Love  is  the  source  of  the  forbearance, 
the  mutual  consideration  and  self-sacrifice,  with- 
out which  there  is  no  peace  within  the  Church. 
Peace  springs  from  love:  love  waits  on  faith. 
Amongst  brethren  in  Christ,  members  of  the 
same  household  of  faith,  peace  and  love  have 
their  home.  These  are  the  sons  of  peace:  with 
good  will  and  good  hope,  entering  or  quitting 
their  abode,  we  say,  "  Peace  be  to  this  house!  " 

The  peace  that  the  apostle  looks  for  amongst 
Christian  brethren  is  the  fruit  of  peace  with  God 
through  Christ.  Such  "  peace  guarding  the 
thoughts  and  heart "  of  each  Christian  man, 
nothing  contrary  thereto  will  rise  amongst  them. 
Calm  and  quiet  hearts  make  a  peaceful  Church. 
There  are  no  clashing  interests,  no  selfish  com- 
petitions, no  strife  as  to  who  shall  be  greatest. 
Differences  of  opinion  and  taste  are  kept  within 


the  bounds  of  mutual  submission.  The  awe  of 
God's  presence  with  His  people,  the  remem- 
brance of  the  dear  price  at  which  His  Church 
was  purchased,  the  sense  of  Christ's  Lordship  in 
the  Spirit  and  of  the  sacredness  of  our  brother- 
hood in  Him,  check  all  turbulence  and  rivalry 
and  teach  us  to  seek  the  things  that  make  for 
peace. 

"  Peace  and  love,"  the  apostle  desires.  Love 
includes  peace,  and  more;  for  it  labours  not  to 
prevent  contention  only,  but  to  help  and  enrich 
in  all  ways  the  body  of  Christ.  By  such  "  toil  of 
love  "  faith  is  made  complete.  We  are  bidden, 
indeed,  in  certain  matters  to  "  have  faith  to  our- 
selves before  God  "  (Rom.  xiv.  22).  This  maxim 
holds  where  one  has  a  special  faith  in  regard  to 
such  things  as  eating  flesh  or  drinking  wine,  in 
which  any  one  of  us  may  without  offence  differ 
from  his  brethren.  But  it  is  a  poor  faith  that 
dwells  upon  questions  of  this  nature,  and  makes 
its  religion  of  them.  The  essentials  of  faith,  as 
we  saw  them  delineated  in  chapter  iv.  1-6,  are 
things  that  unite  and  not  distinguish  us. 

As  faith  grows  and  deepens,  it  makes  new 
channels  in  which  love  may  flow.  "  We  are 
bound  to  thank  God  always  for  you,"  writes  St. 
Paul  to  the  Thessalonians  (2  Thess.  i.  3),  "for  that 
your  faith  groweth  exceedingly,  and  the  love  of 
each  one  of  you  all  toward  one  another  multi- 
plieth."  This  is  the  sound  and  true  growth  of 
faith.  Where  an  intenser  faith  makes  men  dis- 
putatious and  exclusive;  where  it  fails  to  breed 
meekness  and  courtesy,  we  cannot  but  suspect  its 
quality.  Such  faith  may  be  sincere;  but  it  is 
mixed  with  a  lamentable  ignorance,  and  a  re- 
sistance to  the  Holy  Spirit  that  is  likely  to  end  in 
grave  offence.  "  Contending  earnestly  for  the 
faith  "  does  not  mean  contending  angrily,  with 
the  weapons  of  satire  and  censoriousness.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that  we  are  not  the  judges  of 
our  brethren.  There  are  many  questions  raised 
and  discussed  amongst  us,  which  we  may  safely 
leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  last  day.  It  is  too 
easy  to  fill  the  air  with  matters  of  contention, 
and  to  excite  a  sore  and  suspicious  temper  de- 
structive of  peace,  and  in  which  nothing  but 
fault-finding  will  flourish.  If  we  must  contend, 
we  may  surely  debate  quietly  on  secondary  mat- 
ters, while  we  are  one  in  Christ.  If  we  have  not 
love  with  faith,  our  faith  is  worthless  (1  Cor. 
xiii.  2). 

Deep  beneath  the  peace  that  dwells  in  the 
Church  and  the  love  that  fills  each  believer's 
heart,  is  the  eternal  fountain  of  grace.  "  Grace 
be  with  all  those  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  says  the  apostle.  Grace  is  theirs  already; 
and  they  desire  nothing  so  much  as  its  increase. 
Their  love  to  Christ  is  the  fruit  of  the  grace  of 
God  that  is  with  them.  This  wish  includes  all 
good  wishes;  it  surpasses  both  our  deservings 
and  desires.  All  that  God  prepared  for  us  in  His 
eternal  counsels,  and  that  Christ  purchased  by 
His  redeeming  love,  all  of  good  that  our  nature 
can  receive  now  and  for  ever,  is  embraced  in  this 
one  word:    Grace  be  with  you. 

"  With  all  them  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  Paul  says,  for  it  is  to  lovers  of  Christ 
that  God  gives  the  continuance  of  His  grace. 
If  our  love  to  Christ  fails,  grace  leaves  us.  God 
cannot  look  with  favour  upon  the  man  who  has 
no  love  for  His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  In  giving  his 
blessing  to  the  Corinthians,  St.  Paul  was  com- 
pelled to  write  with  his  own  hand:  "If  any  man 
love  not  the  Lord,  let  him  be  anathema."     The 
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blessing  involves  the  anathema.  God's  love  is 
not  a  love  of  indifference,  an  indiscriminate,  im- 
moral affection.  It  is  a  love  of  choice  and  pre- 
dilection— "  If  any  man  love  me,"  said  Jesus, 
"  my  Father  will  love  him."  Is  not  the  condition 
reasonable, — and  the  inference  inevitable?  The 
Father  cannot  grant  His  grace  to  those  who 
have  seen  and  hated  Him  in  His  Son  and  image. 
By  that  hatred  they  refuse  His  grace,  and  cast 
it  from  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  sincere  love  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  opens  the  heart  to  all  the  rich  and 
purifying  influences  of  Divine  grace.  The  sinful 
woman,  stained  with  false  and  foul  love,  who 
washed  the  Saviour's  feet  with  her  tears,  attained 
in  that  act  to  a  height  of  purity  undreamed  of  by 
the  virtuous  Pharisee.  This  new  and  holy  flame 
burns  out  impure  passion  from  the  soul:  it 
kindles  lofty  thoughts:  it  makes  crooked  natures 
straight,  and  timid  and  weak  natures  brave  and 
strong.  "  To  them  that  love  God,  we  know,  all 
things  work  together  for  good."  To  them  that 
love  Christ,  all  things  contribute  blessing;  all 
conditions  and  events  of  life  become  means  of 
grace.  If  we  love  Christ,  we  shall  love  His 
people, — the  Church,  the  bride  of  Christ  from 
whom  He  will  never  be  parted  in  our  thoughts. 
If  we  love  Christ,  we  shall  love  the  work  He  has 
laid  upon  us,  and  the  word  He  has  taught  us, 
and  the  sacramental  pledges  He  has  given  us  in 
remembrance  of  Him  and  assurance  of  His  com- 
ing. If  we  love  Him,  we  shall  "  keep  His  com- 
mandments," and  He  will  keep  His  promise  to 
send  us  the  "  other  Helper  to  be  with  us  for  ever, 
even  the  Spirit  of  truth."  The  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  all-sufficiency  of  grace.  Here  is  the 
innermost  sanctuary  of  our  religion,  the  fountain 
and  beginning  of  the  soul's  eternal  life, — in  the 
love  which  joins  it  to  the  Lord  in  one  spirit. 

In  incorruption  is  the  last  and  sealing  word  of 
this  letter,  which  we  have  been  so  long  study- 
ing together.  It  "  stands  as  the  crown  and  cli- 
max of  this  glorious  epistle  "  (Alford).  Like  so 
many  other  words  of  the  epistle,  at  first  sight  its 


interpretation  is  not  clear.  The  apostle  has  used 
the  term  in  several  other  passages,  as  synony- 
mous with  immortality  and  denoting  the  state  of 
the  blessed  after  the  resurrection,  when  they  will 
stand  before  God  complete  in  body  and  in  spirit, 
with  all  that  is  mortal  in  them  swallowed  up  of 
life — "  raised  in  incorruption."  But  there  is  noth- 
ing in  this  context  to  lead  up  to  the  idea  of  per- 
sonal, bodily  immortality.  Those  who  construe 
the  apostle's  words  in  this  sense  place  a  comma 
before  the  final  clause  and  treat  it  as  a  qualifica- 
tion of  the  main  predicate  of  the  sentence: 
"  Grace  be  with  all  them  that  love  our  Lord, — 
grace  [culminating]  in  incorruption " — or  in 
other  words,  "  grace  crowned  with  glory!  "  But 
it  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  somewhat 
strained. 

The  rendering  of  our  ordinary  version,  "  in 
sincerity "  (in  the  Revised  rendering  "  uncor- 
ruptness"),  gives  an  ethical  sense  to  the  word 
that  is  scarcely  borne  out  by  usage.  It  is  a  dif- 
ferent, though  kindred  expression  that  St.  Paul 
employs  to  express  "  uncorruptness "  in  Titus 
ii.  7. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  term  "  incorruption," 
in  its  ordinary  significance,  applies  fitly  to  the 
believer's  love  for  the  Lord  when  the  word  is 
read  in  accordance  with  the  symbolism  of  the 
epistle.  This  love  is  the  life  of  the  body  of 
Christ.  In  it  lies  the  Church's  immortality.  The 
gates  of  death  prevail  not  against  her,  rooted  and 
grounded  as  she  is  in  love  to  the  risen  and  im- 
mortal Christ.  "  May  that  love  be  maintained," 
the  apostle  says,  "  in  its  deathless  power.  Let  it 
be  an  unspoilt  and  an  unwasting  love." 

Of  earthly  love  we  often  say  with  sadness: — 

"  Space  is  against  thee  :  it  can  part ! 
Time  is  against  thee  :  it  can  chill !  " 

Not  so  with  the  love  of  Christ.  Neither  death 
nor  life  parts  the  soul  from  Him.  Our  love  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  seats  us  with  Him  in  the 
heavenly  places, — above  the  realm  of  decay, 
above  this  wasting  flesh  and  perishing  world. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


Not  much  need  be  said  by  way  of  preface,  in  addition  to  what  is  suggested  in 
the  introductory  chapter. 

It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Apostle's  teaching  repeatedly  touches  on 
the  question,  How  the  problem  of  practical  human  life  on  this  earth  is  to  be  con- 
ceived and  dealt  with  under  the  light  and  the  influences  of  Christianity.  The 
thought  occurred  that  some  expository  passages  might  be  superseded  by  an  appen- 
dix summing  up  in  one  view  the  principles  conceived  to  underlie  the  Apostle's  way 
of  dealing  with  such  topics,  which  could  be  referred  to  on  each  separate  occasion  ; 
and  such  a  statement  was  prepared.  It  was,  however,  finally  judged  more  suitable  to 
the  nature  of  an  exposition  to  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  the  Apostle's  turn  of 
thought  in  each  of  the  cases  in  which  he  approaches  the  subject,  rather  than  to  try  to 
secure  brevity  by  a  more  summary  treatment. 

A  few  sentences  have  been  transferred  from  a  lecture  on  the  Apostle  Paul,  pub- 
lished some  years  ago. 
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THE    EPISTLE   TO    THE    PHILIPPIANS. 


BY  THE  REV.   ROBERT  RAINY,  D.   D. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY ;  THE  SALUTATION. 

The  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles contains  the  account  of  the  Apostle  Paul's 
first  intercourse  with  the  Philippians,  and  of  the 
"  beginning  of  the  gospel  "  there.  The  date  may 
be  fixed  as  a.  d.  51.  After  the  council  at  Jeru- 
salem (Acts  xv.),  and  after  the  dissension  be- 
tween Paul  and  Barnabas  (ver.  39),  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  accompanied  by  Silas,  took  his 
journey  through  Syria  and  Cilicia.  "  Confirm- 
ing the  Churches,"  he  went  over  a  good  deal 
of  ground  which  he  had  traversed  before.  At 
Lystra  he  assumed  Timothy  as  an  additional 
companion  and  assistant;  and  he  passed  on, 
guided  in  a  very  special  manner  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  until  he  arrived  at  Troas.  Here  a  Divine 
warning,  in  a  dream,  determined  him  to  break 
ground  in  a  new  field.  The  little  company,  to 
which  Luke  was  now  added,  passed  on  to  Mace- 
donia, and,  having  landed  at  Neapolis,  where 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  made  any  stay  or  found 
any  opportunity  of  preaching,  they  came  to  Phil- 
ippi.  This,  therefore,  was  the  first  city  in  Europe 
in  which,  so  far  as  we  have  any  distinct  intima- 
tion, the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  was  de- 
clared. 

Philippi  was  a  city  of  some  importance,  and 
had  the  position  and  privileges  of  a  Roman 
colony.  It  was  situated  in  a  fruitful  district, 
was  near  to  gold  mines, and  was  also  near  enough 
to  the  sea  to  serve  as  a  depot  for  a  good  deal  of 
Asiatic  commerce. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  readers  of  the 
Scripture  how  Lydia  and  others  received  the 
word;  how  the  preachers  were  followed  by  the 
damsel  with  the  spirit  of  divination;  how,  when 
that  damsel  had  been  silenced  by  Paul,  her  mas- 
ters raised  a  tumult  against  Paul  and  Silas,  and 
got  them  scourged  and  cast  into  prison;  how  the 
earthquake,  which  followed  during  the  night, 
resulted  in  the  conversion  of  the  jailor,  and  in 
Paul  and  Silas  being  sent  forth  from  the  city 
with  honour.  Perhaps  Luke  and  Timothy  re- 
mained behind  at  Philippi,  and  continued  to  edify 
the  believers.  At  any  rate,  Paul  himself  had  by 
this  time  continued  there  "  many  days."  Two 
short  visits  of  the  Apostle  to  Philippi  at  a  sub- 
sequent time  are  known  to  us  (Acts  xx.  2,  6). 

The  Church  thus  founded  proved  to  be  an  in- 
teresting one,  for  it  possessed  much  of  the  sim- 
plicity and  earnestness  of  true  Christianity.  Both 
in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and  in  this 
Epistle,  the  Philippians  are  singled  out,  above 
all  Churches,  for  their  cordiality  of  feeling  to- 
wards the  Apostle  who  had  brought  to  them  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  They  made  liberal  con- 
tributions for  the  furtherance  of  his  work  in 
other  regions,  beginning  shortly  after  he  left 
Philippi,  and  repeating  them  from  time  to  time 
afterwards.  They  seem  to  have  been  remarkably 
free  from  some  of  the  defects  incidental  to  those 
early  Churches,  and  to  the  churches  at  all  pe- 
riods. The  Apostle's  commendations  of  them 
are  peculiarly  warm  and   glowing;  and   scarcely 


anything  had  to  be  noticed  in  the  way  of  special 
warning,  except  a  tendency  to  disagreement 
among  some  of  their  members.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  there  was  any  great  number  of  Jews  at 
Philippi,  and  we  find  no  tra?e  of  a  synagogue. 
This  may  account  in  some  measure  for  their  free- 
dom from  the  Judaising  tendency:  for  we  find 
the  Philippians  exhorted,  indeed,  to  beware  of 
that  evil,  but  not  reprehended  as  if  it  had  taken 
any  strong  hold  among  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  seem  to  have  remained  in  a  good 
measure  free  from  evils  to  which  Gentile 
Churches  were  most  exposed,  and  which,  at  Cor- 
inth for  example,  produced  much  that  was  dis- 
heartening and  perplexing. 

Eleven  years,  probably,  had  now  passed  since 
Paul  had  brought  to  Philippi  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  Jesus.  During  that  time  he  had  under- 
gone many  vicissitudes,  and  now  he  had  been  for 
some  time  a  prisoner  at  Rome.  Probably  he  had 
already  written  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephcsians,  the 
Colossians,  and  to  Philemon.  Comparing  these 
with  our  Epistle,  we  may  conclude  that  his  pros- 
pects as  a  prisoner  had  not  improved,  but  rather 
darkened,  since  the  date  of  those  letters.  At  this 
time,  then,  Epaphroditus  arrived,  apparently  after 
a  dangerous  journey,  bearing  with  him  a  supply 
for  the  Apostle's  wants,  bringing  tidings  of  the 
state  of  the  Philippian  Church,  and  assuring  him 
of  their  sympathy  and  their  prayers  on  his  be- 
half. It  is  no  wonder  that,  in  these  circumstances, 
the  Epistle  bears  marks  of  having  been  written 
by  the  Apostle  with  a  special  flow  of  tenderness 
and  of  affection. 

The  scope  of  the  letter  may  be  briefly  stated. 
After  the  usual  inscription  and  salutation,  the 
Apostle  expresses  (as  he  does  so  often  in  his 
Epistles)  his  thankfulness  for  what  the  Philip- 
pians had  attained,  and  his  desire  that  they  might 
grow  to  yet  higher  things.  He  goes  on  to  tell 
them  how  matters  stood  with  himself,  and  opens 
up,  as  to  those  whom  he  reckons  trusted  friends, 
the  manner  in  which  his  mind  was  exercised  un- 
der these  providences.  Returning  to  the  Philip- 
pians, and  aiming  at  this,  that  they  and  he  might 
have  growing  fellowship  in  all  Christian  grace, 
he  goes  on  to  set  before  them  Christ,  specially 
in  His  lowliness  and  self-sacrifice.  This  is  the 
grand  end;  attainment  to  His  likeness  is  work 
for  all  their  lives.  Paul  sets  forth  how  earnestly 
his  heart  is  set  on  this  object,  and  what  means 
he  is  taking  to  advance  it.  After  a  brief  digres- 
sion relating  to  his  circumstances  and  theirs,  he 
returns  again  to  the  same  point.  In  order  that 
defects  may  be  removed,  dangers  avoided,  prog- 
ress made,  Christ  must  be  their  joy,  their  trust, 
their  aim,  their  very  life.  They,  like  the  Apostle 
himself,  must  press  on,  never  content  till  the  con- 
summate salvation  is  attained  (iii.  21).  If  this 
should  be  so,  his  desires  for  them  would  be  ful- 
filled. So  he  closes  (iv.  2)  with  directions  rising 
out  of  this  central  view,  and  with  renewed^  ex- 
pression of  the  comfort  he  had  derived  from 
their  affectionate  remembrance.  Their  good  will 
to  the  cause  in  which  his  life  was  spent,  and  to 
himself,  had  cheered  his  heart.  And  he  took  it 
as  God's  blessing  to  him  and  to  them. 
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Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  course  of  thought. 
But  the  Epistle,  while  perfect  in  the  unity  of  its 
feeling  and  of  its  point  of  view,  is  remarkable  for 
the  way  in  which  it  alternates  between  matters 
proper  to  the  Philippians,  including  the  instruc- 
tion Paul  saw  fit  to  impress  upon  them,  and  mat- 
ters personal  to  himself.  The  Apostle  seems  to 
feel  sure  of  affectionate  sympathy  in  both  re- 
gions, and  in  both  equally;  therefore  in  both  his 
heart  utters  itself  without  difficulty  and  without 
restraint.  Chaps,  i.  3-11,  i.  27-ii.  16,  iii.  i-iv.  9, 
are  occupied  with  the  one  theme,  and  i.  12-26, 
ii.  17-30,  iv.  10-21,  with  the  other.  In  short, 
more  than  any  other  Epistle,  if  we  except,  per- 
haps, that  to  Philemon,  the  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians has  the  character  of  an  outpouring.  The 
official  aims  and  obligations  of  the  Christian  in- 
structor are  fused,  as  it  were,  in  the  glowing  af- 
fection of  the  personal  friend.  He  is  sure  of  his 
place  in  the  hearts  of  his  correspondents,  and  he 
knows  how  glad  they  will  be  to  be  assured  of 
the  place  they  hold  in  his. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  inscription  and  salu- 
tation. Those  who  send  the  Epistle  are  Paul  and 
Timothy.  Yet  plainly  we  are  not  to  regard  it 
as  a  joint  Epistle  proceeding  from  both  equally; 
for  it  is  Paul  who  speaks  throughout,  in  his  own 
name  and  by  his  own  authority.  Timothy  only 
joins,  as  Sosthenes  and  Silas  do  in  other  cases, 
in  heartily  commending  to  the  Church  at  Phil 
ippi  whatever  the  Epistle  contains.  As  there  was 
harmony  between  the  two  labourers  when  they 
laid  the  foundation  at  Philippi,  so  there  is  also  in 
the  building  up.  Timothy  is  joined  in  the  love 
and  care;  but  the  authority  is  Paul's.  Both  alike 
are  called  "  servants  of  Jesus  Christ  "  ;  for  to 
this  Church  no  further  commendation  and  no 
rehearsal  of  a  special  right  to  speak  and  teach  are 
needed.  And  yet,  to  understanding  hearts,  what 
commendation  could  be  more  weighty?  If  these 
two  men  are  called,  and  allowed  by  Christ  to  be 
His  servants,  if  they  are  loyal  and  faithful  ser- 
vants, if  they  come  on  an  errand  on  which  Christ 
has  sent  them,  if  they  deliver  His  message  and 
do  His  work,  what  more  need  be  said?  This  is 
honour  and  authority  enough — to  be,  in  our  de- 
gree, Christ's  servants.  But  the  word  is  stronger: 
it  means  bondservants,  or  slaves, — such  as  are  the 
master's  property,  or  are  at  his  absolute  dispo- 
sal. So  Paul  felt;  for  we  are  not  to  reckon  this 
to  be,  on  his  part,  a  mere  phrase.  Already,  in 
this  word,  we  recognise  the  sense  of  entire  con- 
secration to  his  Master  and  Lord;  in  which,  as 
we  shall  see,  he  felt  he  could  count  upon  the 
hearty  sympathy  of  his  Philippian  friends. 

Those  who  are  addressed  are.  in  the  first  place, 
"  all  the  saints  in  Christ  Jesus  who  are  at  Phil- 
ippi." The  saints,  or  holy  ones,  is  a  common 
expression  in  the  Scriptures.  The  word  "  sanc- 
tity "  is  applied  both  to  persons  and  to  things. 
Bible-readers  will  have  noticed  that  the  term 
seems  to  vibrate  or  vacillate  between  two  mean- 
ings,—signifying  on  the  one  hand  the  production 
of  personal  intrinsic  holiness,  and  on  the  other 
merely  consecration,  or  setting  apart  of  any- 
thing to  God's  service.  Now  the  connection  of 
both  meanings  will  appear,  if  we  mark  how  both 
meet  in  the  word  as  it  is  applied  to  the  children 
of  God.  For  such  are  separated,  set  apart  for  God 
from  sin  and  from  the  world;  not,  however,  by 
a  mere  outward  destination,  devoting  them  to  a 
certain  use  and  service,  but  by  an  internal  hallow- 
ing, which  makes  the  man  really  in  his  inward 
nature  holy,  fit  for  God's  service  and  God's  fel- 


lowship. This  is  done  by  the  regeneration 
of  the  Spirit,  and  by  His  indwelling  there- 
after. Hence,  to  distinguish  this  consecra- 
tion from  the  mere  outward  ceremonial  sancti- 
fication,  which  was  so  temporary  and  shadowy, 
we  find  the  Apostle  Peter  (i.  2)  saying  that  God's 
children  are  chosen  "  by  sanctification  of  the 
Spirit,  unto  obedience  and  sprinkling  of  the 
blood  of  Jesus."  For  the  ancient  Israel  was  sanc- 
tified to  obedience  in  another  manner  (Exodus 
xxiv.  6). 

Now  because  this  real  consecration  takes  place 
when  we  are  grafted  into  Christ  by  faith,  be- 
cause the  Spirit  comes  to  us  and  abides  in  us  as 
the  Spirit  of  Christ,  because  whatever  the  Spirit 
does,  as  our  Sanctifier,  has  its  rise  from  Christ's 
redeeming  work,  because  He  unites  us  to  Christ 
and  enables  us  to  cleave  to  Christ  and  hold  fel- 
lowship with  Him,  therefore  those  who  are  thus 
sanctified  are  called  saints  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  is 
the  Spirit  who  sanctifies;  but  He  does  so  inas- 
much as  he  roots  us  in  Christ  and  builds  us  up 
in  Christ.  Therefore  saints  are  sanctified  by,  or 
of,  the  Spirit;  but  they  are  sanctified  (or  holy) 
in  Christ  Jesus. 

This  expression,  "  saints,"  or  some  phrase  that 
is  equivalent,  occurs  commonly  in  the  Epistles  as 
the  designation  of  the  parties  addressed.  And 
two  things  are  to  be  observed  in  connection  with 
it.  First,  when  the  Apostle  addresses  "  all  the 
saints,"  in  any  Epistle,  he  is  not  shutting  out  any 
professed  members  of  the  Church,  any  professed 
believers  in  the  Lord.  He  never  speaks  at  the 
outset  of  an  Epistle  as  if  he  meant  to  make  de- 
liberate distinction  between  two  several  classes 
of  members  of  the  Church:  as  who  should  say, 
"  I  write  now  to  some  part  of  the  Church,  viz., 
the  saints;  as  for  the  rest,  I  do  not  now  address 
them."  Hence  we  find  the  term  used  as 
equivalent  to  the  Church — "  to  the  Church  of 
God  which  is  at  Corinth,  with  all  the  saints  which 
are  in  all  Achaia,"  and  again  "  to  them  .  .  .  that 
are  called  to  be  saints."  We  shall  see  presently 
the  lesson  which  this  is  fitted  to  teach.  But, 
secondly,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Apostle's  use  of 
the  word  makes  it  clear  that  he  uses  it  in  the  full 
sense  which  we  have  explained,  of  a  real  saint- 
ship.  He  does  not  restrain  the  sense  to  some 
merely  external  saintship,  as  if  his  meaning  were 
"  professing  Christians  whether  they  are  real  or 
not."  The  word  stands,  in  the  inscriptions,  as 
equivalent  to  "  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,"  "  faith- 
ful in  Christ  Jesus,"  "  beloved  of  God  "  ;  or  as 
in  2  Peter  i.,  "  them  that  have  obtained  like  pre- 
cious faith  with  us,"  and  in  1  Peter,  "  Elect  ac- 
cording to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  unto  obe- 
dience." Thus  then  we  are  to  take  it: — The 
Apostle  wrote  to  the  visible,  or  the  professed  and 
accepted  followers  of  the  Lord,  on  the  under- 
standing that  they  were  what  they  professed  to 
be.  He  was  not  to  question  it:  he  assumed  that 
they  were  saints  of  God,  for  to  profess  the  faith 
of  Christ  is  to  claim  that  character.  He  rejoiced 
to  hope  that  it  would  prove  to  be  so,  and  gladly 
took  note  of  everything  which  tended  to  assure 
him  that  their  holiness  was  real.  He  proclaims 
to  them,  in  the  character  of  saints,  the  privileges 
and  the  obligations  that  pertain  to  saints.  It  was 
the  business  of  every  man  to  look  well  to  the 
reality  of  his  faith,  and  to  try  the  grounds  on 
which  he  took  his  place  with  those  addressed 
as  beloved  of  God  and  called  to  be  saints.  There 
might  be  some  who  had  but  a  name  to  live  (2 
Cor.  xiii.  5).    If  so,  it  was  not  the  Apostle's  part, 
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writing  to  the  Church,  to  allow  that  possibility 
to  confuse  or  lower  the  style  of  his  address  to 
Christ's  Church.  He  wrote  to  all  the  saints  in 
Christ  Jesus  who  were  at  Philippi. 

This  is  evident  from  the  strain  of  all  the  Paul- 
ine Epistles,  and  it  is  important  to  observe  it  and 
apply  it.  Otherwise  we  shall  readily  fall  into  this 
way  of  reasoning, — "  Since  there  must  have  been 
some  in  these  Churches  who  were  only  nominally 
and  not  really  believers,  the  word  saints  must  in- 
clude such;  therefore  it  can  imply  only  an  out- 
ward separation  of  men,  apart  from  any  determi- 
nation of  their  inward  state."  If  we  do  so,  then 
everything  the  Apostle  says  to  saints,  their  stand- 
ing, their  privileges,  their  obligations,  and  their 
hopes,  will  come  to  be  strained  and  lowered  in 
the  interpretation,  so  as  to  mean  only  that  such 
privileges  and  blessings  are  somehow  attainable, 
and  if  attained  may  also  on  certain  terms  be  se- 
cured. The  interpretation  of  the  Apostle's  teach- 
ing on  these  subjects  will,  in  short,  be  what  it 
must  be,  if  it  is  taken  to  apply  at  once,  in  his  in- 
tention, to  those  who  are  indeed  saints  and  to 
those  who  are  not.  This  line,  in  point  of  fact, 
has  been  taken,  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Epistles,  so  as  to  resolve  everything  the  Apostle 
says  about  the  eternal  life  of  saved  men,  as  ac- 
tually theirs,  from  their  election  downwards,  in- 
to a  mere  matter  of  outward  privileges.  This 
view,  no  doubt,  involves  a  straining  of  plain 
words.  Yet  it  will  always  seem  to  force  itself 
upon  us,  unless  we  hold  fast  (what  is  indeed 
demonstrably  true)  that  when  the  Apostle  speaks 
to  saints,  he  says  what  should  be  said  to  those 
who  are  indeed  saints,  and  on  the  understanding 
that  those  whom  he  addresses  are  such. 

In  like  manner,  on  the  other  side,  we  have  a 
lesson  to  learn  from  fhe  unhesitating  way  in 
which  the  Apostle  writes  to  the  saints  and  sends 
the  letter  to  the  members  of  a  Christian  Church 
as  the  parties  intended.  He  may  have  some 
things  to  reprehend;  he  may  even  have  to  ex- 
press fears,  when  things  have  gone  amiss,  that 
some  in  the  Church  may  yet  prove  to  be  no 
saints.  Yet  writing  to  the  Church,  he  writes  to 
saints.  Let  us  learn  from  this  what  those  lay 
claim  to  who  become  members  of  Christ's 
Church,  and  what  responsibilities  they  take  on. 
They  claim,  in  Christ,  the  salvation  which  makes 
men  saints — i.  e.,  persons  set  apart  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  enjoy  Christ's  for- 
giveness and  to  walk  in  His  ways.  Christ  does 
this  for  us,  if  He  does  a  Saviour's  work.  It  is  a 
thing  incongruous,  a  thing,  in  the  Apostle's 
view,  not  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  any  one 
shall  hold  his  place  in  Christ's  Church  who  is 
worldly,  earthly,  unholy.  There  may  be  such, 
but  Paul  will  not  assume  it;  he  will  not  measure 
the  Christianity  of  Christ's  Church  by  any  such 
standard.  Neither  will  he  go  about  to  determine 
whether  perhaps  it  is  so  or  not  in  the  case  of 
any  who  are  professing  Christ  in  the  ordinary 
way.  If  any  have  entered  Christ's  Church  who 
are  content  to  continue  in  worldliness  and  sin, 
not  seeking  in  Christ  the  grace  which  saves,  that 
is  solely  their  own  personal  sin,  and  in  it  they  lie 
unto  the  Lord.  But  not  for  that  will  the  Apostle 
come  down  to  speak  to  Christ's  Church  as  if  it 
should  be  thought  of  as  a  company  to  which 
holy  and  unholy  may  equally  well  belong.  If 
any  be  there  who  are  in  no  vital  sense  saints, 
their  intrusion  will  not  hinder  Paul  from  speak- 
ing to  the  Church  of  God  in  its  own  proper 
character  and  according  to  its  calling. 


But  let  it  be  remarked  at  the  same  time,  that 
this  same  fact  shows  us  that  the  Apostle  was 
wont  to  judge  of  men  and  Churches  charitably; 
yes,  with  a  very  large  charity.  We  may  be  very 
sure  that  there  was  a  good  deal  in  all  those 
Churches,  and  a  great  deal  in  some,  that  needed 
to  be  judged  charitably.  They  were  not  all  clear, 
eminent,  conspicuous  saints;  so  far  from  that, 
there  might  well  be  some  whole  Churches  in 
which  saintship  was,  so  far  as  man's  inspection 
could  perceive,  faint  and  questionable.  But  the 
Apostle  was  far  from  thinking  of  shutting  out  the 
man  whose  faith  was  weak,  whose  attainments 
were  small,  whose  regard  to  Christ  was  but  a 
struggling  and  germinating  thing.  Far  from  be- 
ing disposed  to  shut  him  out,  no  doubt  the 
Apostle's  whole  desire  was  to  shut  such  an  one 
in,  among  the  saints  in  Jesus  Christ. 

To  be  accepted  in  the  Beloved,  to  be  sanctified 
in  Christ  Jesus,  is  a  very  great  thing.  No  less 
than  this  great  thing  Christ  offers,  and  no  less  we 
humbly  claim  in  faith.  Also  it  is  no  less  than 
this  that  Christ  bestows  on  those  who  come  to 
Him.  Let  Christians,  on  the  one  hand,  look  to 
Christ,  as  able  and  willing  to  do  no  less  than  this 
even  for  them;  on  the  other  hand,  let  them  look 
to  themselves,  that  they  neither  deceive  them- 
selves with  false  pretences,  nor  trifle  idly  with  so 
great  a  gospel.  And  in  the  case  of  others,  let 
hastyand  needless  adverse  judgments  beavoided. 
Let  us  be  glad  to  think  that  Christ  may  see  His 
own,  where  our  dim  sight  can  find  but  scanty 
tokens  of  His  work. 

Along  with  the  saints  the  letter  specifies,  in 
particular,  the  bishops  and  deacons.  The  former 
were  the  officers  who  took  the  oversight,  as  the 
word  implies;  the  deacons  those  who  rendered 
service,  especially  in  the  Church's  outward  and 
pecuniary  concerns.  These  two  standing  orders 
are  recognised  by  the  Apostle.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  does  not  suggest  diocesan  Episcopacy, 
for  that  implies  three  orders,  the  highest  being  a 
single  bishop,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  assum- 
ing the  office  in  that  place. 

It  is  more  important  to  observe  that  the  Epistle 
is  not  directed  to  the  bishops  primarily,  or  as  if 
they  were  entitled  to  come  between  the  people 
and  the  message.  It  is  directed  to  all  the  saints. 
To  them  the  Epistle,  to  them  all  the  Scriptures 
belong,  as  their  own  inheritance,  which  no  man 
may  take  from  them.  In  so  far  as  the  bishops 
and  deacons  are  distinguished  from  other  saints, 
the  Scriptures  pertain  to  them  that  they  may 
learn  their  own  duty,  and  also  may  help  the 
people  in  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  that  which  is 
already  theirs. 

Now  follows  the  salutation — Grace  be  unto  you 
and  peace.  This  is  the  ordinary  salutation,  varied 
and  amplified  in  a  few  of  the  Epistles.  It  may  be 
said  to  express  the  sum  of  all  Christian  well- 
being  in  this  life. 

Grace  is,  first  of  all,  the  word  which  expresses 
the  free  favour  of  God,  manifested  towards  the 
unworthy  in  Christ  Jesus.  But  it  is  further  ex- 
tended in  meaning  to  that  which  is  the  fruit  of 
this  favour,  to  the  principles  and  dispositions  in 
the  mind  which  result  from  grace,  which  recog- 
nise grace,  which  in  their  nature  correspond  to 
the  nature  of  grace.  In  this  sense  it  is  said 
"  grow  in  grace."  Peace  is  the  well-grounded 
tranquillity  and  sense  of  well-being  which  arise 
from  the  sight  of  God's  grace  in  Christ,  from 
faith  in  it  and  experience  of  it.  Grace  and  peace 
are  the  forerunners  of  glory.     That  is  a  blessed 
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company  to  which  so  groat  a  fulness  of  good  is 
commended,  as  ordinarily  theirs. 

And  from  whom  is  this  good  expected  to  pro- 
ceed? From  God  our  Father  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  The  Father  who  loved  us,  the  Son 
who  charged  Himself  with  the  burden  of  our  sal- 
vation, impart  a  grace  and  a  peace  fragrant  with 
that  Divine  love  and  charged  with  the  efficacy  of 
that  blessed  mediation.  If  any  one  wonders  why 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  left  out,  a  reason  may  be  given 
for  it.  For  if  we  look  to  the  substance  of  the 
blessings,  what  are  this  grace  and  peace  but  the 
Holy  Spirit  Himself  dwelling  in  us,  revealing  to 
us  the  Father  and  the  Son  from  whom  He 
comes,  and  enabling  us  to  continue  in  the  Son 
and  in  the  Father? 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE    APOSTLE'S    MIND    ABOUT    THE 
PHILIPPIANS. 

Philippians  i.  3-1 1   (R.  V.). 

After  the  salutation,  the  first  thing  in  the 
Epistle  is  a  warm  utterance  of  the  feelings  and 
the  desires  which  Paul  habitually  cherishes  in 
relation  to  his  converts  at  Philippi.  This  is  ex- 
pressed in  vv.  3-11. 

Note  the  course  of  thought.  In  ver.  3  he  de- 
clares his  thankfulness  and  in  ver.  4  his  prayer- 
fulness  on  their  behalf;  and  he  puts  these  two  to- 
gether, without  as  yet  saying  why  he  thanks  and 
what  he  prays  for.  He  puts  them  together,  be- 
cause he  would  mark  that  with  him  these  are  not 
two  separate  things;  but  his  prayer  is  thankful, 
and  his  thankfulness  is  prayerful;  and  then,  hav- 
ing so  much  to  be  thankful  for,  his  prayers  be- 
came, also,  joyful.  The  reason  why,  he  pres- 
ently explains  more  particularly.  For,  ver.  5, 
he  had  to  thank  God,  joyfully,  for  their  fellow- 
ship in  the  gospel  in  the  past;  and  then,  ver.  6, 
knowing  to  what  this  pointed  forward,  he  could 
pray  joyfully — that  is,  with  joyful  expectation 
for  the  future.  And  thus  he  prepares  the  way  for 
telling  what  special  things  he  was  led  to  pray 
for;  but  first  he  interposes  vv.  7  and  8,  to  vindi- 
cate, as  it  were,  the  right  he  had  to  feel  so  warm 
and  deep  an  interest  in  his  Philippian  friends. 
The  matter  of  his  prayer  follows  in  vv.  9-1 1. 

First  he  thanks  God  for  grace  bestowed  upon 
the  Philippians.  As  often  as  he  remembered 
them,  as  often  as  he  lifted  up  his  heart  in  prayer 
to  make  request  for  them,  he  was  cheered  with 
the  feeling  that  he  could  make  request  joyfully — 
i.  e..  he  could  rejoice  over  mercies  already  given. 
We  know  that  the  Apostle,  in  his  letters  to 
the  Churches,  is  found  always  ready  to  evince 
the  same  spirit;  he  is  prompt  to  pour  out 
his  thanks  for  anything  attained  by  those 
Churches,  either  in  gifts  or  grace.  We  find 
it  so  in  his  letters  to  the  Churches  of  Cor- 
inth and  Ephesus  and  Colossae  and  Thessa- 
lonica.  He  does  this,  always,  in  a  full  and 
hearty  way.  He  evidently  counted  it  both  duty 
and  privilege  to  take  note  of  what  God  had 
wrought,  and  to  show  that  he  prized  it.  Like 
John,  he  had  no  greater  joy  than  to  hear  that  his 
children  walked  in  the  truth;  and  he  gave  the 
glory  of  it  to  God  in  thanksgiving.  In  the  case 
of  this  Church,  however,  the  ground  of  thanks- 
giving was  something  that  bound  them  to  Paul 


in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  touched  his  heart  with 
a  glow  of  tenderer  love  and  gladness.  It  was, 
ver.  5,  "  their  fellowship  in  the  gospel  (or  rather, 
unto  the  gospel)  from  the  first  day  until  now." 
He  means,  that  from  their  first  acquaintance  with 
the  gospel,  the  Philippian  Christians  had,  with 
unusual  heartiness  and  sincerity,  committed 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  the  gospel.  They 
had  made  it  their  own  cause.  They  had  em- 
barked in  it  as  a  fellowship  to  which  they  gave 
themselves  heart  and  soul.  There  might  be 
Churches,  more  distinguished  for  gifts  than  that 
of  Philippi  was,  where  less  of  this  magnanimous 
spirit  appeared.  There  might  be  Churches,  where 
men  seemed  to  be  occupied  with  their  own  ad- 
vantage by  the  gospel,  their  individual  and 
separate  advantage,  but  withheld  themselves 
from  the  fellowship  unto  it, — did  not  readily 
commit  themselves  to  it  and  to  each  other,  as 
embarking  wholly  and  for  ever  in  the  common 
cause.  This  misconception,  this  servility  of 
spirit,  is  but  too  easy.  You  may  have  whole 
Churches,  in  which  men  are  full  of  self-congratu- 
lation about  attainments  they  make  in  the  gospel, 
and  gifts  they  receive  by  the  gospel,  and  doc- 
trines they  build  up  about  it — but  the  loving 
"  fellowship  unto  it  "  fails.  A  large  measure  of 
a  better  spirit  had  been  given  to  the  Philippians 
from  the  first.  They  were  a  part  of  those 
Macedonian  Churches,  who  "  first  gave  their 
own  selves  "  to  the  Lord  and  His  Apostles,  and 
then  also  their  help  and  service.  It  was  an  in- 
ward fellowship  before  it  was  an  outward  one. 
They  first  gave  their  own  selves,  so  that  their 
hearts  were  mastered  by  the  desire  to  see  the 
ends  of  the  gospel  achieved,  and  then  came  ser- 
vice and  sacrifice.  Trials  and  losses  hid  befallen 
them  in  this  course  of  service;  but  still  they  are 
found  caring  for  the  gospel,  for  their  brethren 
in  the  gospel,  for  their  father  in  the  gospel,  for 
the  cause  of  the  gospel.  This  fellowship — this 
readiness  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
gospel,  out  and  out,  had  begun  at  the  first  day; 
and  after  trouble  and  trial  it  continued  even  until 
now. 

The  disposition  here  commended  has  its  im- 
portance, very  much  because  it  implies  so  just  a 
conception  of  the  genius  of  the  gospel,  and  so 
hearty  a  consent  to  it.  He  whose  Christianity 
leads  him  to  band  himself  with  his  fellow-Chris- 
tians, to  get  good  by  their  help,  and  to  help  them 
to  get  good,  and  along  witn  them  to  do  good  as 
opportunity  arises,  is  a  man  who  believes  in  the 
work  of  the  gospel  as  a  vital  social  force;  he  be- 
lieves that  Christ  is  in  his  members;  he  believes 
that  there  are  attainments  to  be  made,  victories 
won,  benefits  laid  hold  of  and  appropriated.  He 
is  in  sympathy  with  Christ,  for  he  is  attracted  by 
the  expectation  of  great  results  coming  in  the 
line  of  the  gospel;  and  he  is  one  who  looks  not 
merely  on  his  own  things,  but  rejoices  to  feel 
that  his  own  hope  is  bound  up  with  a  great  hope 
for  many  and  for  the  world.  Such  a  man  is  near 
the  heart  of  things.  He  has,  in  important  re- 
spects, got  the  right  notion  of  Christianity,  and 
Christianity  has  got  the  right  hold  of  him. 

Now  if  we  consider  that  the  Apostle  Paul, 
"  the  slave  of  Jesus  Christ,"  was  himself  a  mar- 
vellous embodiment  of  the  spirit  he  is  here  com- 
mending to  the  Philippians,  we  shall  easily  un- 
derstand with  what  satisfaction  he  thought  upon 
this  Church,  and  rejoiced  over  them,  and  gave 
thanks.  Was  there  ever  a  man  who,  more  than 
Paul,  evinced  "the  fellowship  of  the  gospel"  from 
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the  first  hour  to  the  last?  Was  there  ever  one 
whose  personal  self  was  more  swallowed  up  and 
lost,  in  his  zeal  to  be  spent  for  the  cause, — 
doing  all  things  for  the  gospel's  sake  that  he 
might  have  part  therein?  Did  ever  man,  more 
than  he,  welcome  sufferings,  sacrifices,  toils,  if 
they  were  for  Christ,  for  the  gospel?  Was  man 
ever  possessed  more  absolutely  than  he  with  a 
sense  of  the  worthiness  of  the  gospel  to  be  pro- 
claimed everywhere,  to  every  man — and  with  a 
sense  of  the  right  the  gospel  had  to  himself,  as 
Jesus  Christ's  man,  the  man  that  should  be  used 
and  expended  on  nothing  else  but  upholding  this 
cause,  and  proclaiming  this  message  to  all  kinds 
of  sinners?  The  one  great  object  with  him  was 
that  Christ  should  be  magnified  in  him,  whether 
by  life  or  by  death  (ver.  20).  His  heart,  there- 
fore, grew  glad  and  thankful  over  a  Church  that 
had  so  much  of  this  same  spirit,  and,  for  one 
thing,  showed  this  by  cleaving  to  him  in  their 
hearts  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  work, 
and  following  him  everywhere  with  their  sym- 
pathy and  their  prayers.  Some  Churches  were 
so  much  occupied  with  themselves,  and  had  so 
little  understanding  of  him,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  write  to  them  at  large,  setting  forth  the  true 
spirit  and  manner  of  his  own  life  and  service;  he 
had,  as  it  were,  to  open  their  eyes  by  force  to  see 
him  as  he  was.  This  was  not  needed  here:  the 
Philippians  understood  him  already:  they  did  so, 
because,  in  a  degree,  they  had  caught  the  con- 
tagion of  his  own  spirit.  They  had  given  them- 
selves, in  their  measure,  in  a  fellowship  unto  the 
.gospel,  from  the  first  day  until  now.  They  had 
claimed,  and  they  still  claimed,  to  have  a  share 
in  all  that  befell  the  gospel,  and  in  all  that  befell 
the  Apostle. 

Paul  ascribed  all  this  to  God's  grace  in  them, 
and  thanked  God  for  it.  True,  indeed,  much  ac- 
tivity about  the  gospel,  and  much  that  looks  like 
interest  in  its  progress,  may  proceed  from  other 
causes  besides  a  living  fellowship  with  Jesus,  and 
a  true  disposition  to  forsake  all  for  Him.  The 
outward  activity  may  be  resorted  to  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  inward  life;  or  it  may  express  the 
spirit  of  sectarian  selfishness.  But  when  it  ap- 
pears as  a  consistent  interest  in  the  gospel,  when 
it  is  accompanied  by  the  tokens  of  frank  good  will 
and  free  self-surrender  to  the  Church's  evangel- 
ical life,  when  it  endures  through  vicissitudes  of 
time,  under  trial,  persecution,  and  reproach,  it 
must  arise,  in  the  main,  from  a  real  persuasion  of 
the  Divine  excellence  and  power  of  the  gospel 
and  the  Saviour.  Not  without  the  grace  of  God 
does  any  Church  manifest  this  spirit. 

Now  to  the  Apostle  who  had  this  cause  of 
gladness  in  the  past,  there  opened  (ver.  6)  a 
gladdening  prospect  for  the  future,  which  at  once 
deepened  his  thankfulness  and  gave  expectancy 
to  his  prayers.  "  Being  confident  of  this  very 
thing,  that  He  that  hath  begun  a  good  work  in 
you  will  perform  it  unto  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ." 
"  Being  confident  of  this  very  thing  "  is  equiva- 
lent to  "  Having  no  less  confidence  than  this  "  ; 
for  he  desires  to  express  that  his  confidence  is 
emphatic  and  great. 

The  confidence  so  expressed  assumes  a  prin- 
ciple, and  makes  application  of  that  principle  to 
the  Philippian  saints. 

The  principle  is  that  the  work  of  saving  grace 
clearly  begun  by  the  Spirit  of  God  shall  not  be 
destroyed  and  come  to  nothing,  but  shall  be  car- 
ried on  to  complete  salvation.  This  principle  is 
not  received  by  all  Christians  as  part  of  the  teach- 


ing of  Scripture;  but  without  entering  now  into 
any  large  discussion,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
it  seems  to  be  recognised,  not  merely  in  a  few, 
but  in  many  passages  of  Holy  Writ.  Not  to  recite 
Old  Testament  indications,  we  have  our  Lord's 
word  (John  x.  28) :  "  I  give  unto  them  eternal 
life,  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any 
man  pluck  them  out  of  My  hand."  And  there  is 
hardly  an  Epistle  of  our  Apostle  in  which  the 
same  principle  is  not  presented  to  us,  stated  in 
express  terms,  or  assumed  in  stating  other  doc- 
trines, and  applied  to  the  comfort  of  believers  (1 
Thess.  v.  23,  24;  1  Cor.  i.  8;  Roni.  viii.  jo)..  The 
ultimate  salvation  of  those  in  whom  a  good  work 
is  begun,  is,  in  this  view,  conceived  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  stability  of  God's  purposes,  the 
efficacy  of  the  Son's  mediation,  the  permanence 
and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  influence,  and  the 
nature  of  the  covenant  und°r  which  believers  are 
placed.  And  the  perseverance  thus  provided  for 
is  supposed  to  be  made  good  through  the  faith, 
patience,  fear,  and  diligence  of  those  who  perse- 
vere, and  by  no  means  without  these.  As  to  the 
place  before  us,  whatever  exceptions  and  what- 
ever distinctions  may  be  t  ken  on  the  subject,  it 
must  be  owned  that,  gladly  recognising  Chris- 
tian character  and  attainment  as  a  fact,  he  finds 
therein  a  warrant  for  emphatic  confidence  about 
the  future,  even  to  the  day  of  Christ. 

As  to  the  application  of  this  principle  to  the 
Philippians,  the  method  in  which  the  Apostle 
proceeds  is  plain.  He  certainly  does  not  speak 
as  by  immediate  insight  into  Divine  counsels 
about  the  Philippians.  He  is  directed  to  utter  a 
conclusion  at  which  he  had  arrived  by  a  process 
which  he  explains.  From  the  evidence  of  the 
reality  of  their  Christian  calling,  he  drew  the  con- 
clusion that  Christ  was  at  work  in  them,  and  the 
further  conclusion  that  his  work  would  be  com- 
pleted. It  may  be  asked  how  so  confident  an 
application  of  the  principle  now  in  view  could  be 
reached  on  these  terms?  How  could  the  Apostle 
be  sure  enough  of  the  inward  state  of  his  Philip- 
pian friends,  to  enable  him  to  reason  on  it,  as  here 
he  seems  to  do?  In  answer,  we  grant  it  to  be 
impossible  for  any  one,  without  immediate  reve- 
lation on  the  point,  to  reach  absolute  assurance 
about  the  spiritual  state  of  other  people.  And 
therefore  we  are  to  keep  in  view,  what  has  al- 
ready been  suggested,  that  the  Apostle,  speaking 
to  "  saints,"  really  remits  to  themselves  and  to 
their  Lord  the  final  question  as  to  the  reality  of 
that  apparent  saintship.  But  then,  we  are  taught 
by  the  Apostle's  example  that  where  ordinary 
tokens,  and  especially  where  more  than  ordinary 
tokens  of  Christian  character  appear,  we  are 
frankly  and  gladly  to  give  effect  to  those  signs  in 
our  practical  judgments.  There  may  be  an  error 
no  doubt  there  is,  in  unbounded  charity;  but 
there  is  error  also  when  we  make  a  grudging 
estimate  of  Christian  brethren;  when,  on  the 
ground  of  some  failing,  we  allow  suspicion  to 
obliterate  the  impressions  which  their  Christian 
faith  and  service  might  fairly  have  made  upon 
us.  We  are  to  cherish  the  thought  that  a  won- 
derful future  is  before  those  in  whom  Christ  is 
carrying  on  His  work  of  grace;  and  we  are  to 
make  a  loving  application  of  that  hope  in  the 
case  of  those  whose  Christian  dispositions  have 
become  specially  manifest  to  us  in  the  intercourse 
of  Christian  friendship. 

However,  the  Apostle  felt  that  he  had  a  special 
right  to  feel  thus  in  reference  to  the  Philippians 
— more,  perhaps,  than  in  regard  to  others;  and 
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instead  of  going  on  at  once  to  specify  the  objects 
of  his  prayers  for  them,  he  interposes  a  vindica- 
tion, as  it  were,  of  the  right  he  claimed  (ver.  7) : 
"Even  as  it  is  meet  for  me  to  be  thus  minded  with 
respect  to  all  of  you,  because  I  have  you  in  my 
heart,  you  who  are  all  partakers  of  my  grace,  not 
only  in  the  defence  and  confirmation  of  the 
gospel,  but  also  in  my  bonds."  As  if  he  would 
say, — There  are  special  ties  between  us,  which 
justify  on  my  part  special  tenderness  and  vigi- 
lance of  appreciation  and  approbation,  when  I 
think  of  you.  A  father  has  a  special  right  to  take 
note  of  what  is  hopeful  in  his  son,  and  to  dwell 
with  satisfaction  on  his  virtues  and  his  promise; 
and  friends  who  have  toiled  and  suffered  together 
have  a  special  right  to  cherish  a  deep  trust  in  one 
another's  well-tried  fidelity  and  nobleness.  Let 
strangers,  in  such  cases,  set,  if  they  will,  a  slight 
value  on  characters  which  they  hardly  know;  but 
let  them  not  dispute  the  right  which  love  has  to 
scrutinise  with  delight  the  nobler  qualities  of 
those  who  are  beloved. 

The  Philippians  were  sharers  of  Paul's  grace, 
as  sharing  his  enthusiasm  for  the  successful  ad- 
vocacy and  confirmation  of  the  gospel.  So  they 
had  their  share  in  the  grace  that  was  so  mighty 
in  him.  But  besides  that,  the  Apostle's  heart  had 
been  cheered  and  warmed  by  the  manifestation  of 
their  sympathy,  their  loving  thoughtfulness  in 
reference  to  his  bonds.  So  he  joyfully  owned 
them  as  partakers  in  spirit  in  those  bonds,  and  in 
the  grace  by  which  he  endured  them.  They  re- 
membered him  in  his  bonds,  "  as  bound  with 
him."  Every  way  their  fellowship  with  him  ex- 
pressed itself  as  full  and  true.  No  jarring  ele- 
ment broke  in  to  mar  the  happy  sense  of  this. 
He  could  feel  that  though  far  away  their  hearts 
beat  pulse  for  pulse  with  his,  partakers  not 
only  of  his  toil  but  of  his  bonds.  So  he  "  had 
them  in  his  heart "  :  his  heart  embraced  them 
with  no  common  warmth  and  yielded  to  them 
no  common  friendship.  And  what  then? 
Why,  then,  "  it  is  meet  that  I  should  be  thus 
minded,"  "  should  use  love's  happy  right  to  think 
very  well  of  you,  and  should  let  the  evidence  of 
your  Christian  feeling  come  home  to  my  heart, 
warm  and  glowing."  It  was  meet  that  Paul 
should  joyfully  repute  them  to  be  sincere — to  be 
men  cleaving  to  the  gospel  in  a  genuine  love  of 
it.  It  was  meet  that  he  should  thank  God  in 
their  behalf,  seeing  these  happy  attainments  of 
theirs  were  so  truly  a  concern  of  his.  It  was 
meet  he  should  pray  for  them  with  joyful  impor- 
tunity, counting  their  growth  in  grace  to  be  a 
benefit  also  to  himself. 

It  would  be  a  helpful  thing  if  Christian  friends 
cherished,  and  if  they  sometimes  expressed, 
warm  hopes  and  expectations  in  behalf  of  one  an- 
other. Only,  let  this  be  the  outcome  of  truly 
spiritual  affection.  Paul  was  persuaded  that  his 
feelings  arose  from  no  mere  human  impulse. 
The  grace  of  God  it  was  which  had  given  the 
Philippians  this  place  in  his  heart.  God  was  his 
record  that  his  longing  after  them  was  great,  and 
also  that  it  was  in  the  mercies  of  Christ.  He 
loved  them  as  a  man  in  Christ,  and  with  Christ- 
like affections.  Otherwise,  words  like  these 
assume  a  canting  character  and  are  undefy- 
mg. 

Now  at  last  comes  the  tenor  of  his  prayer  (ver. 
9) :  "  That  your  love  may  abound  yet  more  and 
more  in  knowledge  and  all  discernment;  so  that 
ye  may  approve  the  things  that  are  excellent," 
and  so  on. 


Let  this  first  be  noted,  that  it  is  a  prayer  for 
growth.  All  that  grace  has  wrought  in  the 
Philippian  believers,  everything  in  their  state 
that  filled  his  heart  v/ith  thankfulness,  he  regards 
as  the  beginning  of  something  better  still.  For 
this  he  longs;  and  therefore  his  heart  is  set  on 
progress.  So  we  find  it  in  all  his  Epistles.  "  As 
ye  have  received  how  ye  ought  to  walk  and  to 
please  God — so  abound  more  "  (1  Thess.  iv.  1). 
This  is  a  very  familiar  thought,  yet  let  us  spend 
a  sentence  or  two  upon  it.  The  spiritual  pros- 
perity of  believers  should  be  measured  not  so 
much  by  the  point  they  have  reached,  but  by  the 
fact  and  measure  of  the  progress  they  are  mak- 
ing. Progress  in  likeness  to  Christ,  progress  in 
following  Him;  progress  in  understanding  His 
mind  and  learning  His  lessons;  progress  ever 
from  the  performance  and  the  failures  of  yester- 
day to  the  new  discipline  of  to-day, — this  is  Paul's 
Christianity.  In  this  world  our  condition  is  such 
that  the  business  of  every  believer  is  to  go  for- 
ward. There  is  room  for  it,  need  of  it,  call  to  it, 
blessedness  in  it.  For  any  Christian,  at  any  stage 
of  attainment,  to  presume  to  stand  still  is  peril- 
ous and  sinful.  A  beginner  that  is  pressing  for- 
ward is  a  happier  and  a  more  helpful  Christian 
than  he  is  who  has  come  to  a  stand,  though  the 
latter  may  seem  to  .be  on  the  borders  of  the  land 
of  Beulah.  The  first  may  have  his  life  marred  by 
much  darkness  and  many  mistakes;  but  the 
second  is  for  the  present  practically  denying  the 
Christian  truth  and  the  Christian  call,  as  these 
bear  on  himself.  Therefore  the  Apostle  is  bent 
upon  progress.  And  here  we  have  his  account  of 
that  which  suggested  itself  to  him  as  the  best 
kind  of  progress  for  these  converts  of  his. 

The  life  of  their  souls,  as  he  conceived  it,  de- 
pended on  the  operation  of  one  great  principle, 
and  he  prays  for  the  increase  of  that  in  strength 
and  efficacy.  He  desires  that  their  love  may 
abound  more  and  more.  He  was  glad  to  think 
they  had  shown,  all  along,  a  loving  Christian 
spirit.  He  wished  it  to  grow  to  its  proper 
strength  and  nobleness. 

No  one  doubts  that,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, love  is  the  practical  principle  by  which  the 
fruits  of  faith  are  brought  forth.  The  Christian 
character  peculiarly  consists  in  a  Christlike  love. 
The  sum  of  the  law  from  which  we  fell  is,  Thou 
shalt  love;  and,  being  redeemed  in  Christ,  we  find 
the  end  of  the  commandment  to  be  love,  out  of 
a  pure  heart,  and  a  good  conscience,  and  faith 
unfeigned.  Redemption  itself  is  a  process  of 
love,  setting  forth  from  heaven  to  earth  to  create 
and  kindle  love,  and  make  it  triumph  in  human 
hearts  and  lives.  Every  one  that  loveth  is  born 
of  God  and  knoweth  God.  No  point  is  so  well 
settled.     Nobody  doubts  it. 

Yet,  alas!  how  many  of  us  are  truly  aware  of 
the  great  meaning  which  apostolic  words,  which 
Christ's  words,  carry,  when  this  is  spoken  of?  or 
how  shall  it  be  made  inwardly  and  vividly  present 
to  us?  In  the  heart  of  Christ,  who  loved  us  and 
gave  Himself  for  us,  was  a  great  purpose  to 
awaken  in  human  hearts  a  deep  and  strong  af- 
fection, kindred  to  His  own — true,  tender,  stead- 
fast, all-prevailing,  all-transforming.  Apostles, 
catching  the  fire  in  their  degree,  were  full  of  the 
wonder  of  it,  of  the  glad  surprise  and  yet  the 
sober  reality  of  it;  and  they  carried  about  the 
gospel  everywhere,  looking  to  see  men  thrill  into 
this  new  life,  and  become  instances  of  its  strength 
and  gladness.  And  we?  Let  each  man  answer 
for  himself.     He  is  a  happy  man  who  can  answer 
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clearly.  What  is  it  to  have  love  for  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  heart  and  the  life:  love  submerging 
the  lower  cravings,  love  ennobling  and  expand- 
ing all  that  is  best  and  highest,  love  consecrating 
life  into  a  glad  and  endless  offering?  Which  of 
us  has  that  within  him  which  could  break  into  a 
song,  like  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  Corinthians, 
rejoicing  in  the  goodness  and  nobleness  of  love? 
"  That  your  love  may  abound."  In  our  tongue 
it  is  but  one  syllable.  So  much  the  easier  for 
our  perversity  to  slide  over  the  meaning  as  we 
read.  But  all  our  earthly  life  is  too  short  a  space 
for  learning  how  deep  and  how  pertinent  to  our- 
selves this  business  of  love  is. 

No  doubt,  the  kindness  the  Philippians  had 
shown  to  the  Apostle,  of  which  he  had  been 
speaking,  naturally  prepares  the  way  for  speak- 
ing of  their  love,  as  the  verse  before  us 
does.  But  we  are  not  to  take  the  word  as  refer- 
ring only  to  the  love  they  might  bear  to  other 
believers,  or,  in  particular,  to  the  Apostle.  That 
is  in  the  Apostle's  mind;  but  his  reference  is 
wider,  namely,  to  love  as  a  principle  which  oper- 
ates universally — which  first  holds  lowly  fellow- 
ship with  the  love  of  God,  and  then  also  flows 
out  in  Christian  affection  towards  men.  The 
Apostle  does  not  distinguish  these,  because  he 
will  not  have  us  to  separate  them.  The  believer 
has  been  brought  back  in  love  to  God,  and  hav- 
ing his  life  quickened  from  that  source  he  loves 
men.  The  manward  aspect  of  it  is  made  promi- 
nent in  the  Bible  for  this  reason,  that  in  love 
towards  men  the  exercise  of  this  affection  finds 
the  most  various  scope,  and  in  this  way  also  it  is 
most  practically  tested.  The  Apostle  would  not 
grant  to  any  of  us  that  our  profession  of  love  to 
God  could  be  genuine,  if  love  did  not  exert  itself 
towards  men.  But  neither  would  he  suffer  it  to 
be  restricted  in  any  other  direction.  In  the 
present  case  he  gladly  owned  the  love  which  his 
Philippian  friends  bore  to  himself.  But  he  sees 
in  this  the  existence  of  a  principle  which  may  sig- 
nalise its  energy  in  all  directions,  and  is  able  to 
bear  all  kinds  of  good  fruit.  Therefore  his 
prayer  fixes  on  this,  "  that  your  love  may 
abound." 

Now  here  we  must  look  narrowly  into  the  drift 
of  the  prayer.  For  the  Apostle  desires  that  love 
may  abound  and  work  in  a  certain  manner,  and 
if  it  shall,  he  assures  himself  of  excellent  effects 
to  follow.  Perhaps  we  may  best  see  the  reason 
which  guided  his  prayer,  if  we  begin  with  the 
result  or  achievement  he  aimed  at  for  his  Philip- 
pian friends.  If  we  can  understand  that,  we  may 
the  better  understand  the  road  by  which  he 
hoped  they  might  be  carried  forward  to  it. 

The  result  aimed  at  is  this  (vv.  10,  11):  "that 
ye  may  be  sincere  and  without  offence  until  the 
day  of  Christ;  being  filled  with  the  fruits  of 
righteousness,  which  are  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  the 
glory  and  praise  of  God."  The  last  end  is  the 
glory  and  praise  of  God.  This,  let  us  be  assured, 
is  no  mere  phrase  with  the  Apostle.  All  these 
things  are  real  and  vivid  to  him.  If  he  were  to 
come  among  us,  knowing  us  to  be  professed 
believers,  then,  strange  as  some  of  us  may  think 
it,  he  would  actually  expect  that  a  great  degree 
of  praise  and  glory  to  God  should  accrue  out 
of  our  lives.  The  time  he  fixes  on  for  the  mani- 
festation of  this,  the  time  when  it  should  be  seen 
how  this  has  come  to  pass,  is  the  day  of  Christ. 
The  great  day  of  revealing  shall  witness,  in  par- 
ticular, the  consummate  glory  of  Christ's  salva- 
tion in  His  redeemed.     And  he  prays  that  unto 


that  day  and  at  that  day  they  may  be  sincere, 
without  offence,  filled  with  fruits  of  righteous- 
ness. 

First,  sincere:  that  signifies  simplicity  of  pur- 
pose, and  singleness  of  heart  in  following  out 
that  purpose.  Sincere  Christians  cherish  in  their 
hearts  no  views,  no  principles,  adverse  to  the 
Christian  calling.  The  test  of  this  sincerity  is 
that  a  man  shall  be  honestly  willing  to  let  light 
shine  through  him,  to  evince  the  true  character 
of  his  principles  and  motives.  Such  a  man  is  on 
the  road  to  the  final,  victorious,  and  eternal  sin- 
cerity. For  the  present  there  may  be  within  him 
too  much  of  that  which  hinders  him,  and  mars 
his  life.  But  if  he  is  set  on  expelling  this  and 
welcomes  the  light  which  exposes  it,  in  order 
that  he  may  expel  it,  then  he  has  a  real,  present 
sincerity,  and  his  course  is  brightening  towards 
the  perfect  day. 

Second,  without  offence.  This  is  the  character 
of  the  man  who  walks  without  stumbling.  For 
there  are  obstacles  in  the  way,  and  they  are  often 
unexpected.  Grant  a  man  to  be  in  a  measure 
sincere- — the  call  of  the  gospel  has  really  won  his 
heart.  Yet  as  he  goes,  there  fall  in  trials,  tempta- 
tions, difficulties,  that  seem  to  come  upon  him 
from  without,  as  it  were,  and  he  stumbles;  he  fails 
to  preserve  the  uprightness  of  his  life,  and  to 
keep  his  eye  fixed  with  due  steadiness  on  the  end 
of  his  faith.  Suddenly,  before  he  is  well  aware, 
he  is  almost  down.  So  he  brings  confusion  into 
his  mind,  and  guilt  upon  his  conscience;  and  in 
his  bewilderment  he  is  too  likely  to  make  worse 
stumbles  ere  long.  He  who  would  be  a  pros- 
perous Christian  has  not  only  to  watch  against 
duplicity  in  the  heart:  he  must  give  diligence 
also  to  deal  wisely  with  the  various  outwafd  in- 
fluences which  strike  into  our  lives,  which  seem 
often  to  do  so  cruelly  and  unreasonably,  and 
which  wear  some  false  guise  that  we  had  not 
foreseen.  Paul  knew  this  in  his  own  case;  and 
therefore  he  "  studied  to  keep  a  conscience  void 
of  offence."  We  may  have  wisdom  enough  for 
our  own  practice  as  to  this,  if  we  know  where  to 
go  for  it. 

Third,  filled  with  fruits  of  righteousness — 
which  is  the  positive  result,  associated  with  the 
absence  of  guile  and  the  freedom  from  stum- 
bling. A  tree  that  bears  any  fruit  is  alive.  But 
one  that  is  filled  with  fruit  glorifies  the  gardener's 
care.  "  Herein  is  My  Father  glorified,  that  ye 
bear  much  fruit;  so  shall  ye  be  My  disciples." 
Distinct  and  manifold  acts  of  faith  and  patience 
are  the  proper  testimonies  of  the  soul  that  is 
sincere  and  without  offence. 

This  is  the  line  of  things  which  the  Apostle 
desires  to  see  running  its  course  towards  the  day 
of  Christ.  Now  let  us  ask,  In  what  circum- 
stances is  the  believer  placed  for  whom  Paul  de- 
sires it? 

He  is  placed  in  a  world  that  is  full  of  adverse 
influences,  and  is  apt  to  stir  adverse  forces  in  his 
own  heart.  If  he  allows  these  influences  to  have 
their  way — if  he  yields  to  the  tendencies  that 
operate  around  him,  he  will  be  carried  off  in  a 
direction  quite  different  from  that  which  Paul 
contemplates.  Instead  of  sincerity,  there  will  be 
the  tainted,  corrupt,  divided  heart;  instead  of 
freedom  from  offence,  there  will  be  many  a  fall, 
or  even  a  complete  forsaking  of  the  way;  instead 
of  fruits  of  righteousness  filling  the  life,  there  will 
be  "  wild  grapes."  On  the  other  hand,  if,  in  spite 
of  these  influences,  the  Christian  is  enabled  to 
hold   his   course,   then   the   discipline   of   conflict 
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and  trial  will  prove  full  of  blessing.  Here  also 
shall  the  promise  be  fulfilled  that  all  things  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God. 
Strong  temptations  are  not  overcome  with- 
out sorrow  and  pain;  but  being  overcome,  they 
turn  out  ministers  of  good.  In  this  experience 
sincerity  clears  and  deepens;  and  the  bearing  of 
the  Christian  acquires  a  firmness  and  directness 
not  otherwise  attainable;  and  the  fruits  of  right- 
eousness acquire  a  flavour  which  no  other  climate 
could  have  developed  so  well.  This  hard  road 
turns  out  to  be  the  best  road  towards  the  day  of 
Christ. 

The  effect,  then,  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  believer  is  thus  placed  will  be  according  to 
the  way  in  which  he  deals  with  them.  But 
plainly,  to  deal  rightly  with  them,  implies  a  con- 
stant effort  of  judging  the  things  within  him 
and  without  him,  the  world  within  and  the  world 
without,  that  he  may  "  approve  what  is  more 
excellent  " — that  he  may  choose  the  good  and 
refuse  the  evil.  Discerning,  distinguishing,  as  to 
opinions,  influences,  feelings,  habits,  courses  of 
conduct,  and  so  forth,  so  as  to  separate  right  and 
wrong,  spiritual  and  carnal,  true  and  false,  must 
be  the  work  in  hand.  There  must  be  the  pre- 
vailing practical  mind  to  elect  and  to  abide  by  the 
proper  objects  of  choice,  to  cleave  to  the  one  and 
to  put  away  the  other. 

So  we  can  understand  very  well,  if  the  Philip- 
pians  were  to  be  sincere,  without  offence,  filled 
with  fruits  of  righteousness,  that  they  must,  and 
ever  more  and  more  searchingly  and  success- 
fully, "  approve  the  things  that  are  more  excel- 
lent." The  phrase  is  also  rendered  "  try  the 
things  which  differ  "  ;  for  the  expression  implies 
both.  It  implies  such  a  putting  to  proof  of  that 
which  is  presented  to  us,  as  to  make  just  distinc- 
tions and  give  to  each  its  proper  place — silver  on 
the  one  side,  dross  on  the  other.  What  is  the 
whole  life  and  business  of  the  Philippians,  of  any 
Christians,  as  Christians,  but  that  of  following 
out  perpetually  a  choice,  on  given  principles, 
among  the  multitude  of  objects  that  claim  their 
regard?  The  fundamental  choice,  arrived  at  in 
believing,  has  to  be  reiterated  continually,  in  a 
just  application  of  it  to  a  world  of  varying  and 
sometimes  perplexing  cases. 

When  we  have  all  this  in  view  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand the  scope  of  the  Apostle's  prayer  about 
the  growth  and  education  of  their  love.  Out  of 
love  this  needed  discrimination  must  come.     For 

i.  No  practical  discriminations  or  determina- 
tions are  of  any  worth  in  God's  sight  except  as 
they  are  animated  by  love,  and,  indeed,  deter- 
mined by  it.  If  a  Christian  should  choose  any- 
thing, or  reject  anything,  yet  not  in  love,  his 
choice  as  to  the  matter  of  fact  may  be  right,  but 
for  all  that  the  man  himself  is  wrong. 

2.  Love  alone  will  practically  carry  through 
such  habitual  discrimination,  such  faithful  and 
patient  choice.  Love  becomes  the  new  instinct 
which  gives  life,  spring,  and  promptitude  to  the 
process.  When  this  fails,  the  life  of  approving 
the  things  that  are  more  excellent  will  fail:  the 
task  will  be  repudiated  as  a  burden  that  cannot 
be  endured.  It  may  still  be  professed,  but  it 
must  inwardly  die. 

3.  Nothing  but  love  can  enable  us  to  see  and 
to  affirm  the  true  distinctions.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  pure  love  (that  arises  in  the  heart 
which  God's  love  has  won  and  quickened)  the 
things  which  differ  are  truly  seen.  So,  and  only 
so,  we  shall  make  distinctions  according  to  the 


real  differences  as  these  appear  in   God's  sight 
Let  us  consider  this  a  little. 

Evidently  among  the  things  that  differ  there 
are  some  whose  characteristics  are  so  plainly 
written  in  conscience  or  in  Scripture,  that  to  de- 
termine what  should  be  said  of  them  is  matter 
of  no  difficulty  at  all.  It  is  no  matter  of  diffi- 
culty to  decide  that  murder  and  theft  are  wrong, 
or  that  meekness,  benevolence,  justice  are  right. 
A  man  who  has  never  been  awakened  to  spiritual 
life,  or  a  Christian  whose  love  has  decayed,  can 
make  determinations  about  such  things,  and  can 
be  sure,  as  he  does  so,  that  as  to  the  thing  itself 
he  is  judging  right.  Yet  in  this  case  there  is  no 
just  apprehension  of  the  real  difference  in  God's 
sight  of  the  things  that  differ,  nor  a  right  mind 
and  heart  to  choose  or  to  reject  so  as  to  be  in 
harmony  with  God's  judgment. 

And  if  so,  then  in  that  large  class  of  cases 
where  there  is  room  for  some  degree  of  doubt  or 
diversity,  where  some  mist  obscures  the  view,  so 
that  it  is  not  plain  at  once  into  what  class  things 
should  be  reckoned — in  cases  where  we  are  not 
driven  to  a  decision  by  a  blaze  of  light  from 
Scripture  or  conscience — in  such  cases  we  need 
the  impulse  of  the  love  which  cleaves  to  God, 
which  delights  in  righteousness,  which  gives  to 
others,  even  to  the  undeserving,  the  brother's 
place  in  the  heart.  Without  this  there  can  be  no 
detection  of  the  real  difference,  and  no  assurance 
of  the  rectitude  of  the  discrimination  we  make. 

Now  it  is  in  such  matters  that  the  especial 
proof  and  exercise  of  religious  life  goes  on. 
Here,  for  example,  Lot  failed.  The  beauty  of 
the  fair  and  prosperous  valley  so  filled  his  soul 
with  admiration  and  desire  that  it  chilled  and  all 
but  killed  the  affections  that  should  have  steadied 
and  raised  his  mind.  Had  the  love  of  the  eternal 
and  supreme  maintained  its  power,  then  in  that 
day  when  God  on  the  one  hand  and  Lot  on  the 
other  looked  down  on  the  plain,  they  would 
have  seen  the  same  sight  and  judged  it  with  the 
same  mind.  But  it  was  otherwise.  So  the  Lord 
lifted  up  His  eyes  and  saw  that  the  men  of  Sodom 
were  wicked  and  sinners  before  the  Lord  exceed- 
ingly; and  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  saw  only 
that  the  plain  was  well  watered  everywhere,  as 
the  garden  of  the  Lord,  as  the  land  of  Egypt. 

But  the  love  of  which  the  Apostle  speaks  is  the 
breath  of  the  upper  world  and  of  the  new  life.  It 
cleaves  to  God,  it  embraces  the  things  which 
God  loves,  it  enters  into  the  views  which  God  re- 
veals,— and  it  takes  the  right  view  of  men,  and  of 
men's  interest  and  welfare.  The  man  that  has  it, 
or  has  known  it,  is  therein  aware  of  what  is  most 
material.  He  has  a  notion  of  the  conduct  that  is 
congruous  to  love's  nature.  What  love  knows, 
it  is  the  nature  of  love  to  practise,  for  it  knows 
lovingly;  and  at  every  step  the  practice  confirms, 
establishes,  and  enlarges  the  knowledge.  So  the 
genuine  growth  of  love  is  a  growth  in  knowledge 
(ver.  9) — the  word  implies  the  kind  of  knowledge 
that  goes  with  intently  looking  into  things:  love, 
as  it  grows,  becomes  more  quick  to  see  and  mark 
how  things  really  are  when  tried  by  the  true 
standard.  Conversing  practically  with  the  mind 
of  God  in  the  practice  of  life,  love  incorporates 
that  mind  and  judges  in  the  light  of  it.  This 
prepares  a  man  to  detect  the  false  and  counter- 
feit, and  to  try  the  things  that  differ. 

Not  only  in  knowledge  shall  love  grow,  but 
"  in  all  discernment,"  or  perception,  as  it  might 
be  rendered.  There  may  be  instances  in  which, 
with   our  best  wisdom,   we  find  it  hard  to  dis- 
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entangle  clear  principles,  or  state  plain  grounds 
which  rule  the  case;  yet  love,  growing  and  exer- 
cised, has  its  percipiency:  it  has  that  accom- 
plished tact,  that  quick  experienced  taste,  that 
fine  sensibility  to  what  befriends  and  what  op- 
poses truth  and  right,  which  will  lead  to  right 
distinctions  in  practice.  So  you  discriminate  by 
the  sense  of  taste  things  that  differ,  though  you 
can  give  no  reason  to  another,  but  can  say  only, 
"  I  perceive  it."  In  this  sense  "  he  that  is  spirit- 
ual judgeth  all  things." 

For  all  this  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  held 
out  to  us,  as  we  may  see  in  1  John  ii.  He 
makes  love  to  grow,  and  under  that  master  in- 
fluence unfolds  the  needed  wisdom  also.  So 
comes  the  wisdom  "  from  above,  which  is  first 
pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  en- 
treated, full  of  mercy  and  of  good  fruits,  without 
partiality  and  without  hypocrisy  "  (James  iii.  17). 
It  is  hidden  from  many  wise  and  prudent,  but 
God  has  often  revealed  it  unto  babes. 


CHAPTER  III. 

HOW  THE  PHILIPPIANS  SHOULD  THINK 
OF  PAUL  AT  ROME. 

Philippians  i.  12-20  (R.  V.). 

Having  poured  out  his  feelings  about  those 
dear  friends  and  children  in  the  Lord  at  Philippi, 
the  Apostle  recognises  corresponding  feelings  on 
their  part  towards  him.  These  must  naturally  be 
feelings  of  anxiety  to  know  how  it  was  with  him 
in  body  and  spirit  and  how  far  he  had  been  pro- 
tected and  sustained  amid  the  dangers  and  sor- 
rows of  a  prisoner's  lot.  On  this  then  he  is 
glad  to  be  able  to  give  them  good  tidings.  He 
can  do  so,  because  he  is  in  the  hands  of  a  won- 
der-working Lord,  who  turns  the  shadow  of 
death  into  the  morning.  Hence  his  history  as 
well  as  theirs  (ver.  11)  is  moving  towards  the 
glory  and  praise  of  God. 

The  Apostle's  affairs  had  seemed  to  be  full  of 
trial  to  himself,  all  the  more  that  they  bore  so 
discouraging  an  aspect  towards  the  cause  to 
which  he  was  devoted.  He  had  been  for  years  a 
prisoner.  The  work  of  preaching  to  the  Gentiles 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  had  been 
stopped,  except  as  the  narrow  opportunities  of  a 
prisoner's  life  offered  scant  outlets  for  it.  He 
had,  no  doubt,  his  own  share  of  experiences 
tending  to  depress  and  embitter:  for  in  his  day 
philanthropy  had  not  yet  done  much  to  secure 
good  treatment  for  men  situated  as  he  was.  Still 
more  depressing  to  an  eager  soul  was  the  dis- 
cipline of  delay:  the  slow,  monotonous  months 
passing  on,  consuming  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
while  the  great  harvest  he  longed  to  reap  lay  out- 
side, uncared  for,  with  few  to  bring  it  in.  Mean- 
while even  the  work  done  in  Christ's  name  was 
largely  taking  a  wrong  direction:  those  who 
under  the  Christian  name  preached  another  gos- 
pel, and  perverted  the  gospel  of  Christ,  had  a 
freer  hand  to  do  their  work.  Paul,  at  least,  had 
no  longer  the  power  to  cross  their  path.  Ground 
on  which  he  might  have  worked,  minds  which  he 
might  have  approached,  seemed  to  be  falling 
under  their  perverting  influence.  All  this  seemed 
adverse — adverse  to  Paul,  and  adverse  to  the 
cause  for  which  he  lived — fitted  therefore  to 
awaken  legitimate  concern:  fitted  to  raise  the 
question  why  God's  providence  should  thus  de- 


press the  heart  and  waste  the  life  of  an  agent  so 
carefully  prepared  and  so  incomparably  efficient. 

Most  likely  these  things  had  tried  the  faith  of 
Paul  himself,  and  they  might  distress  and  per- 
plex his  loving  friends  at  Philippi.  It  was  right 
to  feel  that  these  providences  were  trying;  but 
one  might  be  tempted  also  to  conclude  that  they 
were  in  every  sense  to  be  lamented.  So  much 
the  better  it  was,  therefore,  that  the  Apostle 
could  testify  how  here  also  all  things  were  work- 
ing for  good,  and  in  particular  were  turning  out 
to  be  for  the  furtherance  of  the  gospel.  This  was 
taking  place  in  two  ways  at  least. 

First,  Paul's  imprisonment  had  become  the 
means  of  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  the  gos- 
pel many  who  were  not  likely  ever  to  hear  of  it 
in  any  other  way;  for  his  bonds  had  become 
manifest  in  Christ  in  the  Prastorium,  and  in  all 
other  places.  The  precise  meaning  of  the  several 
words  here  used  has  become  matter  of  discus- 
sion; but  the  general  result  is  much  the  same 
whatever  view  is  taken  of  the  matters  debated. 
The  word  translated  "  palace  "  in  the  Authorised 
Version  (Marg.  Caesar's  Court)  may  perhaps 
refer  to  the  quarters  of  the  guard,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  palace.  Prisoners 
whose  cases  were  in  a  special  manner  reserved  to 
the  Emperor  were  sometimes  confined  there. 
And  Paul,  whether  actually  confined  there  or 
not,  must  have  come  into  contact  with  the  troops 
stationed  there,  for  we  know  he  had  been  de- 
livered to  the  captain  of  the  guard  (Acts  xxviii. 
16*).  Then  the  "  all  others  "  (Marg.  of  A.  V.) 
may  probably  mean  the  rest  of  the  Emperor's 
household  (comp.  ch.  iv.  22),  and  would  natu- 
rally be  connected  with  it  in  the  minds  of  men,  so 
that  a  mere  indication  like  this  was  enough. 
For,  in  a  military  system  such  as  that  of  the  Em- 
pire was,  the  soldiers  and  officers  of  the  guard 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  household. 
That  household,  however,  was  an  immense  affair, 
including  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  per- 
sons— mostly  freedmen  or  slaves,  performing  all 
sorts  of  functions. 

Paul,  then,  in  charge  of  the  guard,  coming  in 
contact  with  individuals  belonging  to  the  vari- 
ous reliefs  which  successively  had  him  in  cus- 
tody, spoken  of  as  one  reserved  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Emperor  himself,  became  known  through- 
out the  quarters  of  the  guard,  and  to  persons  of 
the  household  of  every  rank  and  class.  In  point 
of  fact  we  know  and  can  prove  from  evidence 
external  to  the  Bible  that  a  few  years  later  than 
this  (perhaps  even  earlier  than  this)  there  were 
members  of  the  household  who  were  Christians. 
Before  the  end  of  the  century  a  branch  of  the 
family  which  then  occupied  the  imperial  throne 
seems  to  have  joined  the  Church,  perhaps 
through  the  influence  of  a  Christian  nurse,  who 
is  commemorated  in  an  inscription  still  pre- 
served. 

But  how  did  his  bonds  "  become  manifest  in 
Christ  "  ?  The  words  no  doubt  mean  that  he 
became  known  extensively  as  a  man  whose 
bonds,  whose  imprisonment,  was  for  his  adher- 
ence to  the  name  and  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Let  us  consider  how  this  would  come  about. 

There  might,  at  first,  be  universal  indifference 
with  reference  to  the  cause  of  this  prisoner's 
confinement.  When  his  character  and  state- 
ments led  to  some  curiosity  about  him,  men 
might  find  it  difficult  to  understand  what  the  real 
nature  of  this  mysterious  case  could  be.  For 
•This,  however,  is  omitted  in  critical  editions. 
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while  the  .charge,  whatever  form  it  took,  was  not 
yet  a  common  one,  we  may  be  very  sure  that 
the  man  struck  people  as  profoundly  different 
from  ordinary  prisoners.  For  ordinary  pris- 
oners the  one  thing  desirable  was  release;  and 
they  employed  every  artifice,  and  exhausted  every 
form  of  influence  and  intrigue,  and  were  prepared 
to  sacrifice  every  scruple,  if  only  they  could  get 
free.  Here  was  a  man  who  pleaded  for  truth; 
his  own  freedom  seemed  to  be  quite  secondary 
and  subordinate.  So  at  last  men  came  to  an 
understanding,  more  or  less,  of  the  real  cause  of 
his  bonds.  They  were  bonds  for  Christ.  They 
were  the  result  of  his  adherence  to  the  faith  of 
Christ's  resurrection,  and  to  the  truths  which 
that  great  event  sealed.  They  were  connected 
with  a  testifying  for  Christ  which  had  brought 
him  into  collision  with  the  authorities  of  his  own 
nation,  which  had  set  on  Jews  "  everywhere  "  to 
"speak  against"  him  (Acts  xxviii.  22).  And  in  his 
imprisonment  he  did  not  lay  down  his  testimony, 
but  preached  with  all  his  heart  to  every  man  who 
would  hear  him.  This  state  of  things  dawned 
upon  men's  minds,  so  far  as  they  thought  about 
him  at  all;  it  became  clear;  it  was  "manifest  in 
the  Prsetorium,  and  to  all  the  others." 

One  influence  was  at  work  which  would  at 
least  direct  attention  to  the  case.  There  were 
certain  Jews  in  the  household;  there  were  also 
Jews  in  Rome  who  made  it  their  business,  for 
their  worldly  interest,  to  establish  connections 
in  the  household;  and  about  this  time  Jewish  in- 
fluence rose  to  the  person  nearest  to  Nero  him- 
self. There  was  therefore  a  class  of  persons  in 
the  household  likely  to  feel  an  interest  in  the 
case.  And  on  these  most  likely  the  influence  of 
Jewish  religious  authorities  would  be  exerted  to 
produce  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  Paul.  It 
would  be  felt  desirable  that  the  Jews  of  the 
household  should  think  of  Paul  as  no  loyal  Jew, 
as  a  seditious  person,  and  of  his  opinions  as  not 
legitimately  pertaining  to  Jewish  religion — as  a 
religious  belief  and  practice  which  Judaism  re- 
pudiated and  denounced.  Thus,  while  Paul's 
case  might  begin  to  influence  the  guard,  because 
members  of  it  were  personally  in  contact  with 
him,  in  the  rest  of  the  household  there  was  a 
class  of  persons  who  would  feel  an  interest  in 
discussing  his  case.  One  way  or  another,  some 
impression  as  to  the  peculiar  character  of  it  was 
acquired. 

Now  think  how  much  was  done  when  some 
view  of  the  real  nature  of  Paul's  bonds  had  been 
lodged  in  the  minds  of  these  men.  Think  what 
an  event  that  was  in  the  mental  history  of  some 
of  these  heathens  of  the  old  world.  Paul  was,  in 
the  first  place,  a  man  very  unlike  the  ordinary 
type  of  movers  of  sedition.  It  seemed  that  his 
offence  stood  only  in  religious  opinions  or  per- 
suasions; and  that  itself,  precisely  in  Nero's 
days,  was  a  little  singular  to  figure  as  the  ground 
of  political  imprisonment.  He  was  persecuted 
and  endangered  for  his  faith,  and  he  neither 
denied  nor  disguised  that  faith,  but  spent  all 
possible  pains  in  proclaiming  it.  This  was  new. 
He  had  a  faith,  resting  professedly  on  recent 
facts,  which  he  proclaimed  as  indispensably 
necessary  to  be  received  by  all  men.  This  was 
new.  He  seriously  told  men,  any  man  and  every 
man,  that  their  welfare  must  be  attained  through 
their  being  individually  transformed  to  a  type  of 
character  of  the  unworldliest  type;  he  could  press 
that  alike  on  sordid  Jews  and  gay  young  officers. 
This   was   new.     He   was   a   man   who,   in   place 


of  the  ordinary  anxieties  and  importunities  of  a 
prisoner,  was  ever  ready  to  speak  and  plead  in 
behalf  of  Christ,  that  singular  young  Jew  who 
had  died  thirty  years  before,  but  whom  Paul 
affirmed  to  be  alive.  And  in  all  this,  however  it 
might  strike  one  as  foolish  or  odd,  there  were 
tokens  cf  an  honesty,  a  sanity,  and  a  purity  that 
could  not  be  explained  away.  All  this  struck 
men  who  stood  near  the  centre  of  a  world  falling 
many  ways  into  moral  ruin,  as  something  strange 
and  new.  Paul's  own  explanation  of  it  was  in 
the  one  word  "  Christ."  So  his  bonds  were 
manifest  in  Christ. 

A  few  of  them  might  have  heard  previously  of 
Christianity  as  a  new  and  a  malignant  supersti- 
tion. But  another  conception  of  it  reached  them 
through  the  bonds  of  Paul.  This  imprisoned 
man  was  a  fact  to  be  accounted  for,  and  a  prob- 
lem to  be  solved.  In  him  was  an  influence  not 
wholly  to  be  escaped,  an  instance  that  needed  a 
new  interpretation.  Many  of  them  did  not  obey 
the  truth,  some  did;  but  at  least  something  had 
become  manifest  that  could  not  easily  be  got  rid 
of  again, — the  beginning,  in  their  case,  of  that 
leaven  which  was  eventually  to  revolutionise  the 
thinking  and  feeling  of  the  world.  Remember 
also  that  most  of  these  were  men  to  whom  Paul 
at  liberty,  speaking  in  synagogues  and  the  like, 
would  have  found  no  access,  nor  would  he  have 
come  near  the  circles  to  which  their  influence 
extended.  But  now,  being  imprisoned,  his  bonds 
became  manifest  in  Christ. 

Thus  does  it  often  come  to  pass  that  what 
seems  adverse  proves  to  be  on  our  side.  Fruit 
is  not  always  borne  most  freely  when  the  visible 
opportunities  of  labouring  are  most  plentiful. 
Rather  the  question  is,  how  the  opportunities 
given  are  employed,  and  how  far  the  life  of  the 
labourer  bears  witness  of  the  presence  and  power 
of  Christ. 

But  besides  the  direct  impression  on  those  who 
were  outside,  arising  from  the  fact  of  Paul's 
imprisonment,  it  became  the  means  of  stimulat- 
ing and  reinforcing  the  labours  of  other  Chris- 
tians (ver.  14).  It  is  not  hard  to  see  how  this 
might  be.  From  Paul's  bonds,  and  from  the 
manner  and  spirit  in  which  they  were  borne, 
these  brethren  received  a  new  impression  as  to 
what  should  be  done  and  what  should  be  borne 
in  the  service  of  Christ.  They  were  infected 
with  the  contagion  of  Paul's  heroism.  The 
sources  of  Paul's  consecration  and  of  his  comfort 
became  more  real  to  them;  and  no  discourage- 
ment arising  from  pain  or  danger  could  hold  its 
ground  against  these  forces.  So  they  waxed 
confident.  While  dangers  that  threaten  Chris- 
tians are  still  only  impending,  are  still  only 
looming  out  of  the  unknown  future,  men  are  apt 
to  tremble  at  them,  to  look  with  a  shrinking  eye, 
to  approach  with  a  reluctant  step.  Now  here  in 
the  midst  of  those  Roman  Christians  was  Paul, 
in  whom  were  embodied  the  trouble  accepted  and 
the  danger  defied.  At  once  Christian  hearts 
became  inspired  with  a  more  magnanimous  and 
generous  spirit.  Wherever  dangers  and  hard- 
ships are  endured,  even  apart  from  Christianity, 
we  know  how  prompt  the  impulse  is  to  rush  in, 
to  give  help,  and  to  share  burdens.  How  much 
more  might  it  be  so  here. 

Not  that  the  impulse  to  evangelistic  earnest- 
ness, arising  from  Paul's  presence  in  Rome,  was 
all  of  this  kind.  It  was  not  so.  Some  preached 
out  of  good  will,  in  full  sympathy  with  the  spirit 
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that  animated  Paul's  own  labours  and  sustained 
him  in  his  trials.  But  some  preached  Christ  out 
of  envy  and  spite,  and  supposed  to  add  affliction 
to  his  bonds.  How  are  we  to  fit  this  into  our 
notions  of  the  Primitive  Church? 

The  truth  is  that,  ever  since  the  gospel  began 
to  be  preached,  unworthy  motives  have  combined 
with  worthier  in  the  administration  and  professed 
service  of  it.  Mixture  of  motive  has  haunted  the 
work  even  of  those  who  strove  to  keep  their 
motives  pure.  And  men  in  whom  lower  motive 
and  worse  motive  had  a  strong  influence  have 
struck  into  the  work  alongside  of  the  nobler  and 
purer  labourers.  So  it  has  pleased  God  to  per- 
mit; that  even  in  this  sacred  field  men  might  be 
tried  and  manifested  before  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day;  and  that  it  might  be  the  more  plain 
that  the  effectual  blessing  and  the  true  increase 
come  from  Himself. 

More  especially  have  these  influences  become 
apparent  in  connection  with  the  divisions  of 
judgment  about  Christian  doctrine  and  practice, 
and  with  the  formation  of  parties.  The  personal 
and  the  party  feelings  have  readily  allied  them- 
selves, in  too  many  men,  with  a  self-regarding 
zeal  and  with  envy  or  spite.  And  where  these 
feelings  exist  they  come  out  in  other  forms  be- 
sides their  own  proper  colours  and  their  direct 
manifestation.  More  often  they  find  vent  in  the 
way  of  becoming  the  motive  power  of  work  that 
claims  to  be  Christian — of  work  that  ought  to 
be  inspired  by  a  purer  aim. 

There  were,  as  we  all  know,  in  the  Church  of 
those  days  powerful  sections  of  professed  be- 
lievers, who  contested  Paul's  apostleship,  ques- 
tioned his  teaching,  and  wholly  disliked  the 
effects  of  his  work.  Perhaps  by  this  time  the 
strain  of  that  conflict  had  become  a  little  less 
severe,  but  it  had  not  wholly  passed  away.  We 
call  these  persons  the  Judaisers.  They  were  men 
who  looked  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Messiah,  who 
owned  the  authority  of  His  teaching,  and  claimed 
interest  in  His  promises.  But  they  insisted  on 
linking  Christianity  to  Jewish  forms,  and  rules, 
and  conditions  of  law-keeping,  which  were  on 
various  grounds  dear  and  sacred  to  them.  They 
apprehended  feebly  the  spirituality  and  Divine- 
ness  of  Christ's  religion;  and  what  they  did  ap- 
prehend they  wished  to  enslave,  for  themselves 
and  others,  in  a  carnal  system  of  rules  and  ritual 
that  tended  to  stifle  and  to  bury  the  truth.  With 
this  there  went  a  feeling  towards  Paul  of  wrath, 
fear,  and  antipathy.  Such  men  there  were  in 
Rome.  Possibly  there  might  even  be  a  Chris- 
tian congregation  in  the  city  in  which  this  type 
prevailed.  At  any  rate,  they  were  found  there. 
Before  Paul's  coming  no  very  remarkable  nor 
very  successful  efforts  to  spread  abroad  the  gos- 
pel in  that  great  community  had  been  going  on. 
But  Paul's  arrival  made  men  solicitous  and 
watchful.  And  when  it  was  seen  that  his  pres- 
ence and  the  enthusiasm  that  gathered  round 
him  were  beginning  to  give  impulse  and  effect 
to  the  speaking  of  the  word,  then  this  party  too 
bestirred  itself.  It  would  not— could  not — op- 
pose the  carrying  of  the  message  of  Christ  to 
men.  But  it  could  try  to  be  first  in  the  field;  it 
could  become  active,  energetic,  dexterous,  in 
laying  hold  of  inquiring  and  susceptible  persons, 
before  the  other  side  could  do  so;  it  could  sub- 
ject Paul  to  the  mortification,  the  deserved  morti- 
fication, of  failure  or  defeat,  so  far  as  these  would 
be  implied  in  his  seeing  the  converts  going  to  the 
side  which  was   not  his  side.     Evangelistic  zeal 


awoke  on  these  terms,  and  bestirred  itself.  And 
sheaves  that  in  other  circumstances  might  have 
lain  untended  long  enough,  were  gathered  now. 

This  very  same  spirit,  this  poor  and  question- 
able zeal  for  Christ,  still  works,  and  does  so 
plentifully.  The  activities  of  Churches,  the  alert- 
ness of  mission  societies  and  agencies,  still  par- 
take, in  far  too  many  instances,  of  this  sinister 
inspiration.  We  ought  to  watch  against  it  in 
ourselves,  that  we  may  overcome  the  evil  and 
grow  into  a  nobler  temper.  As  regards  others, 
we  may,  in  special  cases,  see  the  working  of  such 
motives  clearly  enough,  as  Paul  saw  them  at 
Rome.  But  usually  we  shall  do  well,  when  we 
can,  to  impute  the  work  of  others  to  the  better 
side  of  their  character:  and  we  may  do  so  reason- 
ably; for  as  Christian  work  is  far  from  being  all 
of  it  so  pure  and  high  as  we  might  desire,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  lowly  and  loving  temper  of 
Christ's  true  followers  is  very  often  present  and 
operative  when  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  see  it. 
Let  us  believe  it,  because  we  believe  in  Him  who 
worketh  all  in  all. 

Now  the  Apostle,  looking  at  this,  is  glad  of  it. 
He  is  not  glad  that  any  men,  professing  Christ, 
give  way  to  evil  and  unchristian  tempers.  But 
he  is  glad  that  Christ  is  preached.  There  were 
cases  in  which  he  vehemently  contended  with 
such  persons — when  they  strove  to  poison  and 
pervert  Christians  who  had  learned  the  better 
way.  But  now  he  is  thinking  of  the  outside 
world;  and  it  was  good  that  the  making  known 
of  Christ  should  gather  strength,  and  volume, 
and  extension.  And  the  Apostle  knew  that  the 
Lord  could  bless  His  own  message,  imperfectly 
delivered  perhaps,  to  bring  thirsty  souls  to  Him- 
self, and  would  not  fail  in  His  unsearchable  wis- 
dom to  care  for  those  who  came,  and  to  lead 
them  in  the  ways  He  thought  best.  Let  Christ 
be  preached.  The  converts  "do  not  belong  to  the 
denominations,  but  first  of  all  to  Christ.  Neither 
is  it  appointed  that  the  denominations  shall  per- 
manently hold  those  whom  they  bring  in;  but 
Christ  can  hold  them,  and  can  order  their  future 
in  ways  we  cannot  foretell. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  preaching  of  Christ 
serves  no  purpose  and  yields  no  fruits,  in  cases 
where  it  is  not  carried  on  in  the  right  or  the 
best  spirit.  Indeed,  God  honours  the  pure,  lov- 
ing, lowly  hearts,  which  He  has  Himself  cleansed; 
they  are  appropriate  agents  for  His  work,  and 
often  receive  a  special  blessing  in  connection 
with  it.  But  God  is  not  tied  up  to  give  no  suc- 
cess to  men  acting  under  wrong  motives:  at 
least,  if  we  are  not  to  say  He  gives  the  success 
to  them,  yet  in  connection  with  them  He  is  well 
able  to  take  success  to  Himself.  Through 
strange  channels  He  can  send  blessings  to  souls, 
whatever  He  gives  or  denies  to  the  unworthy 
workmen.  But  perhaps  the  success  which 
attends  such  preachers  is  not  remarkable  nor 
very  long  continued.  Souls  truly  gathered  in 
will  soon  get.  beyond  their  teaching.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  a  poor  business  to  be  serving  Christ 
upon  the  devil's  principles.  It  cannot  be  good 
for  us — whatever  good  may  sometimes  come 
thereby  to  others.  Let  us  purge  ourselves 
from  such  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  of  the 
spirit. 

"  Christ  is  preached."  How  glad  the  Apostle 
was  to  think  of  it!  How  he  longed  to  see  more 
of  it,  and  rejoiced  in  all  of  it  that  he  saw!  One 
wonders  how  far  the  thoughts  and  feelings  as- 
sociated  with   these   words   in   Paul's   mind   find 
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any  echo  in  ours.  Christ  is  preached.  The 
meaning  for  men  of  that  message,  as  Paul  con- 
ceived it,  grew  out  of  the  anguish  and  the  won- 
der of  those  early  days  at  Damascrs,  and  had 
been  growing  ever  since.  What  might  Christ 
be  for  men?— Christ  their  righteousness,  Christ 
their  life,  Christ  their  hope;  God  in  Christ, 
peace  in  Christ,  inheritance  in  Christ;  a  new 
creature,  a  new  world;  joy,  victory — above  all, 
the  love  of  Christ,  the  love  which  passes  knowl- 
edge and  fills  us  with  the  fulness  of  God. 
Therefore  also  this  was  the  burning  conviction 
in  Paul's  soul — that  Christ  must  be  preached; 
by  all  means,  on  all  accounts,  Christ  must  be 
preached.  The  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ 
must  be  proclaimed.  Certainly,  whoever  might 
do  or  not  do,  he  must  do  it.  He  was  to  live  for 
nothing  else.  "  I  Paul  ana  made  a  minister  of 
it."  "  Woe  is  unto  me  if  I  preach  not  the 
gospel." 

Lastly,  as  to  this,  not  only  does  he  rejoice  that 
Christ  is  announced  to  men,  but  he  has  an  as- 
surance that  this  shall  have  a  happy  issue  and 
influence  towards  himself  also.  What  is  so  good 
for  others  shall  also  be  found  to  contribute  an 
added  element  of  good  to  his  own  salvation;  so 
good  and  rich  is  God,  who,  in  working  wide 
results  of  Divine  beneficence,  does  not  over- 
look the  special  case  and  interest  of  His  own 
■  servant.  This  work,  from  which  the  workmen 
would  shut  Paul  out,  shall  prove  to  pertain  to 
him  in  spite  of  them;  and  he,  as  reaper,  shall 
receive  here  also  his  wages,  gathering  fruit  unto 
life  eternal. 

For  it  is  characteristic  of  this  Epistle  (ii.  17; 
iv.  10,  18)  that  the  Apostle  reveals  to  his  Philip- 
pian  friends  not  only  his  thoughts  concerning 
the  great  objects  of  the  gospel,  but  also  the 
desires  and  hopes  he  had  about  his  own  experi- 
ence of  deliverance  and  well-being  in  connection 
with  the  turns  and  changes  of  progressive  prov- 
idences. Here,  it  is  as  if  he  said:  "  I  confess  I 
am  covetous,  not  a  little  covetous,  to  have  many 
children  in  Christ:  I  would  fain  be  a  link  in 
many  a  chain  of  influences,  by  which  all  sorts  of 
persons  are  reached  and  blessed  in  Christ.  And 
here  where  I  sit  confined,  and  am  also  the  object 
of  envy  and  strife  that  are  solicitous  to  baffle  me, 
I  can  descry  ties  forming  between  my  influence 
in  my  prison  and  results  elsewhere  with  which  I 
seem  to  have  little  to  do.  I  can  claim  a  some- 
thing of  mine,  granted  me  by  my  Lord,  in  the 
Christianity  of  those  who  are  kept  far  from  me, 
and  taught  perhaps  to  doubt  and  dislike  me.  If 
I  in  my  prison  experience  can  but  live  Christ, 
then  all  sorts  of  effects  and  reactions,  upon  all 
sorts  of  minds,  will  have  something  in  them  that 
accrues  as  fruit  to  Christ— and  something  also 
that  accrues  as  my  Lord's  loving  recognition  of 
me.  Only  do  you  pray— for  this  is  a  great  and 
high  calling— pray,  you  who  love  me,  and  let  the 
Lord  in  answer  plentifully  give  His  Spirit;  and 
then,  while  I  lie  here  in  the  imprisonment  which 
my  Lord  has  assigned  to  me,  and  in  which  He 
vitalises  me,  oh  how  fruitful  and  successful  shall 
my  life  be;  what  gain  and  wealth  of  salvation 
shall  be  mine!  There  shall  be  fruit  for  an  Apos- 
tle still,  coming  in  ways  I  cannot  follow;  and  in 
it,  and  with  it,  the  confirmation  and  deepening 
of  my  own  eternal  life.  It  shall  turn  to  my 
salvation." 

So  the  eager  Apostle,  caged  and  cabined, 
triumphed  still  in  Chiist,  assured  that  there  was 
a  way  of  dealing  with  his  Lord's  will,  discourag- 


ing as  that  might  seem,  in  which  it  would  reveal 
both  enlargement  for  the  Kingdom  and  the  most 
loving  enrichment  also  for  himself. 

This  is  a  commonplace  of  Christianity.  Chris- 
tians trust  in  Christ  to  cause  all  to  work  for 
good.  They  know  He  can  impart  His  most 
precious  gifts  through  what  seem  adverse  prov- 
idences. But  it  is  a  memorable  embodiment  of 
this  conviction  that  meets  us  in  the  Apostle's 
confidence,  that  when  Christ's  providence  out- 
wardly stops  his  work,  it  not  the  less  pertains  to 
Christ's  wisdom  to  continue  and  extend  his  use- 
fulness. The  applications  of  the  same  principle 
to  various  cases  in  which  Christians  are  trained 
through  disappointment  are  inumerable.  But 
mostly,  even  when,  in  a  way,  we  are  open  to  the 
lesson,  we  take  it  too  easily.  We  forget  that 
here  also  it  is  Christlike  life  and  life  in  Christ 
that  proves  so  fruitful  and  so  happy.  We  do 
not  apprehend  how  great  a  thing  it  is — what 
prayer  it  asks — what  supply  of  the  Spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ.  For  the  Apostle,  as  we  learn  from 
what  presently  follows,  this  blessing  came  in  the 
line  of  "  earnest  expectation  and  hope."  It  was 
not  an  exceptional  effort  of  faith  which  awoke 
in  him  so  firm  a  confidence  about  his  circum- 
stances at  Rome,  and  was  rewarded  so  mani- 
festly. His  whole  life  was  set  on  the  same  key. 
He  applied  to  that  Roman  experience  the  same 
mode  of  view  which  he  strove  to  apply  to  every 
experience.  This  was  his  expectation — he  was 
on  the  outlook  for  it — and  this  his  hope,  that  not 
only  in  one  great  crisis,  but  all  along  his  pilgrim- 
age, his  life  should  eventuate  one  way — should 
shape  into  glory  to  Christ.  His  whole  life  must 
turn  out  to  be  a  loving,  believing,  effectual  mani- 
festation of  the  greatness  and  goodness  of 
Christ.  This  was  what  rose  before  his  mind  as 
Success  in  Life.  His  thoughts,  his  prayers 
turned  this  way.  As  some  men's  minds  turn 
spontaneously  to  money,  and  some  to  family 
prosperity,  and  some  to  fame,  and  some  to  vari- 
ous lines  of  recreation  or  of  accomplishment,  so 
Paul's  turned  to  this.  And  in  this  world  of  failure 
and  disappointment,  success  welcomed  him  and 
gladdened  him.  His  would  have  been  the  nobler 
life  even  if  its  expectation  had  been  disappointed. 
But  this  is  the  life  which  cannot  fail,  because  God 
is  in  it. 

There  is  a  great  admonition  here  for  all  of  us 
who  profess  to  be  followers  of  Christ.  Our  line 
of  service  may  not  be  so  emphatically  marked 
out  for  distinction,  for  special  and  exceptional 
eminence  of  doing  and  suffering,  as  Paul's  was. 
But  for  every  believer  the  path  of  service  opens, 
however  commonplace  and  undistinguished  its 
scenery  may  be.  And  in  some  of  its  stages  it 
takes,  for  all  of  us,  the  peculiar  character,  it 
assumes  the  distinguishing  features  which  mark 
it  out  as  Christian.  Here,  in  Paul,  we  see  the 
spirit  that  should  inspire  service,  should  make 
the  strength,  the  peculiarity,  the  success  of  it, 
should  be  the  quickening  and  gladdening  in- 
fluence of  its  efforts  and  its  prayers.  This  ought 
to  be  for  us  also  the  longing  outlook  and  the 
hope. 

Let  us  note  also,  before  we  pass  on,  that  the 
Lord's  personal  kindness  to  ourselves  is  matter 
of  legitimate  rejoicing  and  legitimate  desire. 
That  may  be  gathered  from  almost  every  verse. 
There  have  been  persons  who  conceived  that  a 
true  Christian  is  to  be  so  occupied  with  the 
thought  of  God's  glory  and  will,  or  so  occupied 
with  the  weal  of  others,  as  to  have  no  personal 
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desires  or  interests  at  all.  This  is  a  mistake. 
One  of  the  most  intimate  and  special  channels 
in  which  the  glory  of  God  and  the  revelation  of  it 
are  secured,  is  in  the  expression  of  His  good 
will  to  His  child's  own  heart.  This  is  the  privi- 
lege of  faith,  to  cherish  the  expectation  that  His 
glory  and  our  good  are  to  agree  well  together. 
Only,  as  to  the  latter,  let  us  leave  it  to  Him  how 
it  is  to  come  to  pass;  and  then  it  will  come  di- 
vinely and  wonderfully.  "  The  Lord  is  my 
shepherd,  /  shall  not  want." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  CHOICE  BETWEEN  LIVING  AND 
DYING. 

Philippians  i.  21-26  (R.  V.). 

At  the  close  of  the  preceding  section  we  see 
that  the  ruling  principle  of  the  Apostle — the 
earnest  expectation  and  hope  which  inspired  his 
life — came  into  special  exercise  at  this  time  with 
reference  to  the  possibility,  and  the  likelihood, 
of  an  early  and  violent  death.  Dying  for  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  well  as  enduring  im- 
prisonment for  Him,  might  be  near.  He  might 
not  only  be  straitened  in  his  labours,  and  se- 
cluded from  the  activities  connected  with  his 
loved  work  on  earth,  but  might  be  completely 
and  finally  withdrawn  from  it  by  Roman  doom 
and  execution.  The  Apostle's  faith  looked  stead- 
ily at  this  final  possibility.  As  at  all  times,  so 
now  also,  Christ  should  be  magnified  in  him, 
whether  by  life  or  by  death. 

Now,  when  some  great  alternative  of  the 
future  rises  before  a  Christian, — some  possi- 
bility which  God's  providence  may  turn  either 
way, — it  is  natural  that  he  should  look  needfully 
to  it,  that  he  may  order  aright  his  faith  and  pa- 
tience as  the  day  of  decision  draws  near.  And 
it  is  natural  in  particular  that  his  thoughts 
should  be  occupied  by  the  consideration  how  far 
the  one  way  of  it  is  in  itself  more  attractive  to 
him  than  the  other.  For  in  view  of  that  he  has 
to  watch  his  heart,  that  as  to  what  seems  more 
attractive  he  may  not  desire  it  idolatrously,  nor 
let  his  heart  be  "  overcharged  "  with  it  if  it  is 
realised;  and  that  as  to  what  seems  less  attractive 
he  may  await  God's  will  with  submission  and 
faith,  and  welcome  it,  if  so  it  come  to  pass,  with 
sincerity.  So  also  the  Apostle  fixes  his  eye, 
ponderingly,  on  this  alternative  of  life  or  death, 
so  strongly  suggested  by  his  circumstances.  But, 
as  it  were,  with  a  smile  he  recognises  that  to  a 
man  standing,  as  he  did,  in  the  light  of  Christ, 
it  was  hard  to  say  which  should  attract  him 
most.  Life  and  Death — what  had  they  once 
been  to  him?  what  were  they  still  to  many? 
To  live,  self — self  pleased,  provided  for,  con- 
tended for,  perhaps  fighting  for  itself  a  losing 
battle  with  a  bitter  heart;  to  die,  a  dark,  dire 
necessity,  full  of  fear  and  doubt.  But  now,  to 
live  is  Christ.  In  all  life  as  it  came  to  him,  in 
all  its  various  providences,  he  found  Christ;  in 
all  life,  as  it  fell  to  him  to  be  lived,  he  found  the 
circumstances  set  for  him  and  the  opportunity 
given  to  follow  Christ;  in  all  the  attraction  and 
all  the  pressure,  the  force  and  strain  of  life,  he 
found  the  privilege  of  receiving  Christ  and  em- 
ploying Christ's  grace,  the  opportunity  for  liv- 
ing by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God.  That  was 
all  very  real  to  him:  it  was  not  only  a  fine  ideal, 


owned  indeed  but  only  distantly  and  dimly  de- 
scried; no,  it  was  a  reality  daily  fulfilled  to 
him.  To  live  was  Christ,  with  a  support,  an  ele- 
vation, and  a  love  in  it  such  as  the  world  knows 
not.  That  was  good,  oh,  how  good!  And  then 
to  die  was  better;  to  die  was  gain.  For  to  die, 
also,  was  "  Christ  "  ;  but  with  many  a  hindrance 
passed  away,  and  many  a  conflict  ended,  and 
many  a  promise  coming  into  fulfilment  as  here 
it  could  not  do.  For  if,  as  to  his  own  interest 
and  portion,  he  lived  by  hope,  then  death  was 
a  long  step  forward  into  possession  and  realisa- 
tion. By  grace  Paul  was  to  show  how  he  valued 
Christ  ;  he  was  to  show  it  in  his  life.  And 
Christ  was  to  show  His  care  for  Paul — in  this 
life,  no  doubt,  very  lovingly  ;  but  more  largely 
and  fully  at  his  death.  To  live  is  Christ — to  die 
is  gain  ;  to  be  all  for  Christ  while  I  live,  to  find 
at  length  He  is  all  for  me  when  I  die  ! 

Which  should  he  prefer,  which  should  he 
pray  for  (subject  to  God's  will),  which  should 
he  hope  for,  life  or  death?  The  one  would  con- 
tinue him  in  a  labour  for  Christ,  which  Christ 
taught  him  to  love.  The  other  would  bring  him  to 
a  sinless  and  blessed  fellowship  with  Christ,  which 
Christ  taught  him  to  long  for.  Looking  to  the 
two,  how  should  he  order  his  desires? 

It  is  because  he  speaks  as  one  always  does 
speak  who  is  pondering  something — the  words 
rising,  as  it  were,  from  what  he  sees  before  him 
— that  he  speaks  so  elliptically  in  ver.  22.  "  But 
if  to  live  in  the  flesh  come  to  me,  as  its  fruit  and 
reward  bringing  .  .  ."  What?  The  Apos- 
tle sees,  but  does  not  say;  something  that 
might  well  reconcile  him  to  prolonged  toil  and 
suffering.  But  why  produce  the  considerations 
on  either  side,  why  balance  them  against  one 
another?  It  is  too  long,  too  difficult  a  process. 
And  how  can  even  an  Apostle  confidently  judge 
as  to  better  or  best  here?  "  And  what  I  shall 
choose,  really  I  do  not  know."  But  this  he 
knows,  that  so  far  as  his  own  desires  are  con- 
cerned, so  far  as  the  possible  futures  draw  his 
spirit,  he  is  in  a  strait  between  two,  having  a  de- 
sire to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,  for  that  is 
far  better;  and  yet  that  he  should  continue  in 
the  flesh  is  of  more  imperative  necessity  for  the 
sake  of  friends  like  the  Philippians. 

Not  every  Christian  is  in  the  state  of  mind 
which  would  naturally  express  itself  as  a  desire 
forthwith  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ.  The  great 
hope  claims  its  place  in  every  Christian  heart; 
but  not  in  every  case  so  as  to  inspire  the  longing 
to  overleap  all  intermediate  stages.  Rather  must 
we  not  say  that  there  are  periods  of  Christian 
experience,  as  there  are  also  casts  of  character, 
for  which  it  is  more  usual  and  natural  to  desire, 
if  it  be  God's  will,  some  further  experience  of 
life  on  earth?  If  this  be  immature  Christianity, 
we  will  not,  therefore,  judge  that  it  cannot  be 
genuine. 

Yet  to  be  ready,  and,  subject  to  God's  will, 
desirous  to  depart,  is  an  attainment  to  be  aimed 
at  and  made  good.  Sooner  or  later  it  should 
come.  It  lies  in  the  line  of  ripening  Christian 
affection  and  growing  Christian  insight.  For 
this  is  better.  It  is  not  that  life  in  this  world  is 
not  good  :  it  is  good,  when  it  is  life  in  Christ. 
It  has  its  trials,  its  conflicts,  and  its  dangers; 
it  has  also  its  elements  of  defect  and  evil;  yet 
it  is  good.  It  is  good  to  be  a  child  of  God  in 
training  for  a  better  country;  it  is  good  to  be 
one  who  carries  the  life  of  faith  through  the  ex- 
periences   of    time.     And,    for    some    especially, 
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there  is  a  strong  and  not  an  unworthy  attraction 
in  the  forms  of  exercise  which  open  to  us  just 
in  such  a  life  as  this,  under  the  guarantee  and 
the  consecration  of  Christ.  Knowledge  opens 
its  career,  in  which  many  a  generous  mind  is 
drawn  to  prove  its  powers.  Love,  in  all  the 
variety  of  its  calmer  and  its  more  ardent  affec- 
tions, sends  a  glow  through  life  which  gladdens 
it  with  promise.  The  tasks  which  call  for  prac- 
tical effort  and  achievement  stir  vigorous 
natures  with  a  high  ambition.  And  when  all 
these  spheres  are  illuminated  by  the  light,  and 
dominated  by  the  authority,  and  quickened  for 
us  by  the  love  of  Christ,  is  not  life  on  those 
terms  interesting  and  good?  True,  it  is  des- 
tined to  disclose  its  imperfection.  Our  knowl- 
edge proves  to  be  so  partial;  our  love  is  so 
sorely  grieved,  so  often  bereaved,  sometimes  it 
is  even  killed;  and  active  life  must  learn  that 
what  is  crooked  cannot  wholly  be  made  straight, 
and  that  what  is  wanting  cannot  be  numbered. 
So  that  life  itself  shall  teach  a  Christian  that  his 
longing:  must  seek  their  rest  further  on.  Yet 
life  in  Christ  here  upon  the  earth  is  good:  let 
us  say  no  unkind  word  of  those  who  feel  it  so, — 
whose  hearts,  with  true  loyalty  to  Christ,  would 
yet,  if  it  be  His  will,  put  life  fully  to  the  proof 
before  they  go.  Still,  this  must  be  said  and 
pressed — let  it  be  joyfully  believed — that  to  de- 
part is  better.  It  is  far  better.  It  is  better  to 
be  done  with  sin.  It  is  better  to  be  where  all 
hopes  are  fulfilled.  It  is  better  to  rise  above  a 
scene  in  which  all  is  precarious,  and  in  which  a 
strange  sadness  thrills  through  our  happiness 
even  when  we  possess  it.  To  be  where  Christ 
most  fully,  eminently,  experimentally  is,  that  is 
best.  Therefore  it  is  better  to  depart.  Let  mor- 
tality be  swallowed  up  of  life. 

It  is  not  only  better,  so  that  we  may  own  it 
so  to  be  as  a  certainty  of  faith  ;  but  also  so  that 
we  may  and  ought  to  feel  it  warming  and  draw- 
ing the  heart  with  delight  and  with  desire.  It 
is  not  needful  that  we  should  judge  more  hardly 
of  life  on  earth  ;  but  we  might  attain  a  far  more 
gladdening  appreciation  of  what  it  must  be  to  be 
with  Christ.  With  no  rebellion  against  God's 
appointment  when  it  keeps  .us  here,  and  no 
grudging  spirit  towards  earth's  mercies  and 
employments,  we  might  yet  have  this  thought 
of  departing  in  God's  time  as  a  real  and  bright 
hope;  a  great  element  of  comfort  and  of 
strength;  a  support  in  trouble;  an  elevating 
influence  in  times  of  gladness;  an  anchor  of 
the  soul,  sure  and  steadfast,  entering  into  that 
which  is  within  the  veil. 

The  hope  of  the  gospel  implies  it.  If  that 
hope  is  ours  and  is  duly  cherished,  must  it  not 
assert  itself  and  sway  the  heart,  so  as  more  and 
more  to  command  the  life? 

The  earnest  of  the  Spirit  implies  it.  Of  the 
very  substance  of  the  life  eternal  a  foretaste 
comes,  in  the  presence  and  grace  of  the  Spirit  of 
love  and  comfort.  Can  that  be  with  us,  can  that 
leaven  work  duly  in  our  hearts,  and  not  awaken 
longing  for  the  full  entrance  into  so  great  a 
good?  It  may  be  expected  of  us  Christians 
that  we  should  lift  up  our  heads  because  re- 
demption is  drawing  nigh. 

As  for  the  Apostle,  however,  if  the  choice 
were  his,  he  felt  that  it  must  fall  in  favour  of 
still  cleaving  to  the  present  life;  for  this, 
though  less  attractive  to  himself,  was  more  nec- 
essary for  the  Churches,  and,  in  particular,  for 
his  friends  at  Philippi.     This  was  so  clear  to  him 


that  he  was  persuaded  his  life  would,  in  fact,  be 
prolonged  by  Him  who  appoints  to  all  their 
term  of  ministry.  Probably  we  are  not  to  take 
this  as  a  prophecy,  but  only  as  the  expression  of 
a  strong  persuasion.  Work  still  lay  before  him 
in  the  line  of  training  and  cheering  these  believ- 
ing friends,  furthering  and  gladdening  their 
faith.  He  hoped  to  see  them  yet,  and  to  renew 
the  old  glad  "  fellowship "  (chap.  i.  5).  So 
there  should  be  for  the  Philippians  fresh  matter 
of  exultation, — exultation  primarily  in  the  great 
salvation  of  Christ,  but  yet  receiving  impulse 
and  increase  from  the  presence  and  ministry  of 
Paul.  Mainly,  they  -would  be  exceeding  glad  of 
Christ;  but  yet,  subordinately,  exceeding  glad 
of  Paul  also. 

It  is  a  striking  thing  to  see  how  confident  the 
Apostle  was  of  the  resources  given  to  him  to  wield. 
He  knew  how  profitable  and  how  gladdening 
his  coming  wo  Id  be  to  the  Philippian  believers. 
He  admits  no  doubt  of  it.  God  has  set  him  in 
the  world  for  this,  that  he  may  make  many  rich. 
Having  nothing,  he  yet  goes  about,  as  one  pos- 
sessing all  things,  to  impart  his  treasures  to  all 
kinds  of  people.  To  disguise  this  would  be  for 
him  mock  humility;  it  would  be  a  denying  of 
his  Master's  grace.  When  ministers  of  Christ 
come  aright  to  this  impression  of  their  own  call- 
ing, then  they  are  also  powerful.  But  they  must 
come  to  it  aright.  For  it  was  not  the  Apostle's 
consciousness  of  himself,  but  his  consciousness 
of  his  Master,  that  bred  this  superb  confidence, 
this  unabated  expectation.  In  subordination  to 
that  faith  the  Apostle  no  doubt  had  specific  rea- 
son to  know  that  his  own  personal  mission  was 
of  the  highest  importance,  and  was  designed  to 
accomplish  great  results.  Ordinary  ministers  of 
Christ  do  not  share  this  peculiar  ground  of  con- 
fidence. But  no  one  who  has  any  kind  of  mis- 
sion from  Christ  can  discharge  it  aright  if  he  is 
destitute  of  the  expectancy  which  looks  forward 
to  results,  and,  indeed,  to  momentous  results;  for 
the  reapers  in  Christ's  harvest  are  to  "  gather 
fruit  unto  life  eternal."  To  cherish  this  mood, 
not  in  the  manner  of  a  vain  presumption,  but  in 
the  manner  of  faith  in  a  great  Saviour,  is  the 
practical  question  for  gospel  ministers. 

Alike  in  the  utterance  of  his  mind  about  his 
Philippian  friends,  and  in  his  explanations  about 
himself,  it  is  remarkable  how  thoroughly  the 
Apostle  carries  his  faith  through  the  whole  detail 
of  persons  and  things.  The  elements  and  forces 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  are  not  for  him  remote 
splendours,  to  be  venerated  from  afar.  To  his 
faith  they  are  embodied,  they  are  vitally  and  di- 
vinely present,  in  the  history  of  the  Churches 
and  in  his  own  history.  He  sees  Chris  work- 
ing in  the  Philippian  believers;  he  sees  in  their 
Christian  profession  and  service  a  fire  of  love 
caught  from  the  love  of  Christ — the  increase  and 
triumph  of  which  he  anticipates  with  affec- 
tionate solicitude.  The  tender  mercies  of  Christ 
are  the  element  in  which  he  and  they  are  alike 
moving,  and  this  blessedness  it  is  their  privi- 
lege assiduously  to  improve.  So  he  was  minded 
in  regard  to  all  the  Churches.  If  in  any  of  them 
the  indications  are  feeble  and  dubious,  only  so 
much  the  more  intently  does  he  scrutinise  them, 
to  recognise,  in  spite  of  difficulty,  that  which 
comes  and  only  could  come  from  his  Master's 
Spirit.  If  indications  too  significant  of  a  wholly 
different  influence  have  broken  out.  and  demand 
the  severest  rebukes,  he  still  casts  about  for 
tokens  of  the   better  kind.     For  surely   Christ's 
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Spirit  is  in  His  Churches,  and  surely  the  seed  is 
growing  in  Christ's  field  towards  a  blessed  har- 
vest. If  men  have  to  be  warned  that  naming 
the  name  of  Christ  they  may  be  reprobates,  that 
without  the  Spirit  of  Christ  they  are  none  of 
His,  this  comes  as  something  sad  and  startling 
to  be  spoken  to  men  in  Christian  Churches.  So 
also  in  his  own  case — Christ  is  speaking  and 
working^by  him,  and  all  providences  that  befall 
him  are  penetrated  by  the  love,  the  wisdom,  and 
the  might  of  Christ.  In  nothing  is  the  Apostle 
more  enviable  than  in  this  victoriousness  of  his 
faith  over  the  earthly  shows  of  things,  and  over 
the  unlikelihoods  which  in  this  refractory  world 
always  mask  and  misrepresent  the  good  work. 
We,  for  our  part,  find  our  faith  continually 
abashed  by  those  same  unlikelihoods.  We  rec- 
ognise the  course  of  this  world,  which  speaks 
for  itself;  but  we  are  uncertain  and  discouraged 
as  to  what  the  Saviour  is  doing.  The  mere  com- 
monplaceness  of  Christians,  and  of  visible  Chris- 
tianity, and  of  ourselves,  is  allowed  to  baffle  us. 
Nothing  in  the  life  of  the  Church,  we  are  ready 
to  say,  is  very  interesting,  very  vivid,  very  hope- 
ful. The  great  fire  burning  in  the  world  ever 
since  Pentecost  is  for  us  scarcely  recognisable. 
We  even  take  credit  for  being  so  hard  to  please. 
But  if  the  quick  faith  and  love  of  Paul  the 
prisoner  were  ours,  we  should  be  sensitive  to 
echoes  and  pulsations  and  movements  every- 
where,— we  should  be  aware  that  the  voice  and 
the  power  of  Christ  are  everywhere  stirring  in 
His  Churches. 


CHAPTER  V. 

UNDAUNTED  AND  UNITED  STEADFAST- 
NESS. 

Philippians  i.  27-30  (R.  V.). 

At  ver.  27  the  letter  begins  to  be  hortative. 
Up  to  this  point  the  Apostle  has  been  taking 
the  Philippians  into  his  confidence,  in  order  that 
they  may  share  his  point  of  view  and  see  things 
as  he  sees  them.  Now  he  begins  more  directly 
to  call  them  to  the  attitude  and  work  which 
become  them  as  Christians;  but  up  to  ver.  30 
the  sense  of  the  dear  tie  between  him  and  them 
is  still  very  present,  colouring  and  controlling 
his  exhortations. 

"  Be  assured,"  he  has  been  saying,  "  that  by 
the  grace  of  God,  abounding  amid  trials,  it  is 
well  with  me  ;  and  I  have  very  good  hope  of  yet 
again  enjoying  this  honour,  that  through  my 
means  it  may  be  well  with  you; — only  fix  you 
on  this,  let  this  be  your  concern,  to  walk  as  it 
becomes  the  gospel:  this  is  the  ground  on 
which  you  must  win  your  victory;  this  is  the 
line  on  which  alone  you  can  make  any  effectual 
contribution  to  our  common  welfare,  and  that  of 
all  the  Churches."  So  the  Apostle  urges.  For, 
let  us  be  assured  of  it,  while  we  debate  with  our- 
selves by  what  efforts  and  in  what  lines  we  can 
do  some  stroke  of  service  to  the  good  cause,  or 
to  some  special  representative  of  it,  after  all 
the  greatest  and  weightiest  thing  by  far  that 
we  can  do  is  to  be  thoroughly  consistent  and  de- 
voted in  our  own  Christian  walk,  living  lives 
answerable  to  the  gospel. 

The  original  suggests  that  the  Apostle  thinks 
of  the  Philippians  as  citizens  of  a  state,  who  are 
to  carry  on  their  life  according  to  the  constitution 
y— Vol.  vi. 


and  laws  of  the  state  to  which  they  belong. 
That  citizenship  of  theirs,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
see,  is  in  heaven  (chap.  iii.  20),  where  Christ 
their  head  is  gone.  The  privilege  of  belonging 
to  it  had  reached  them  through  the  call  of  God. 
And  it  was  their  business  on  the  earth  to  act  out 
the  citizenship,  to  prove  the  reality  of  it  in  their 
conduct,  and  to  manifest  to  the  world  what  sort 
of  citizenship  it  is.  Now  the  standard  accord- 
ing to  which  this  is  to  be  done  is  the  gospel  of 
Christ — the  gospel,  not  only  as  it  contains  a 
code  of  rules  for  practice,  but  as  it  reveals  the 
Saviour  to  whom  we  are  to  be  conformed,  and 
discloses  a  Divine  order  of  holiness  and  grace  to 
the  influence  of  which  our  souls  are  to  bow. 
And,  indeed,  if  our  thinking,  and  speaking,  and 
acting  held  some  proportion  to  the  gospel  we 
profess  to  believe;  if  they  corresponded  to  the 
purity,  the  tenderness,  the  Divine  worth  of  the 
gospel;  if  from  step  to  step  of  life  we  were  in- 
deed building  ourselves  on  our  most  holy  faith, 
what  manner  of  persons  should  we  be?  This 
opens  more  fully  in  the  next  chapter. 

But  we  are  tried  by  circumstances;  and  the 
same  Christianity  will  take  different  manifesta- 
tions according  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
is  unfolded.  For  every  Christian  and  for  every 
Christian  community  much  depends  on  the 
shaping  influence  of  the  providences  of  life.  The 
Apostle,  therefore,  must  have  regard  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Philippians.  We  are  all 
ready,  commonly,  to  exert  ourselves,  as  we  say,  to 
"  improve  our  circumstances  "  ;  and,  in  one  view, 
it  is  natural  and  fitting  enough.  Yet  it  is  of 
more  importance — much  more — that  in  the  cir- 
cumstances as  they  stand  we  should  bear  our- 
selves in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  gospel.  Some 
of  us  are  ready  to  stir  heaven  and  earth  in  order 
that  certain  unwelcome  conditions  of  our  lot 
may  be  altered  or  abolished.  It  would  be  more 
to  the  point  to  walk  with  God  under  them  as 
long  as  they  last.  When  they  have  passed  away, 
the  opportunity  for  faith,  love,  and  service  which 
they  have  furnished  will  have  passed  away  for 
ever. 

The  Apostle,  therefore,  specifies  what  he 
wished  to  see  or  hear  of  in  the  Philippian 
Church,  as  proper  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  stood.  He  calls  for  steadfastness  as  against 
influences  that  might  shake  and  overthrow,  put 
in  motion  against  them  by  the  enemies  of  the 
gospel. 

The  words  suggest  the  strain  of  the  situation 
as  it  was  felt  in  those  small  early  Churches.  It 
is  difficult  for  us  adequately  to  conceive  it. 
There  was  the  unfriendly  aspect  both  of  Roman 
law  and  of  public  opinion  to  unauthorised  re- 
ligious fraternities;  'there  was  the  hostility  of 
ardent  Jews,  skilful  to  stir  into  activity  enmities 
which  otherwise  might  have  slumbered;  there 
was  the  jealousy  of  religious  adventurers  of  all 
kinds  with  whom  that  age  was  becoming  rife. 
But  besides,  there  was  the  immense  pressure  of 
general  unbelief.  Christianity  had  to  be  em- 
braced and  maintained  against  the  judgment  and 
under  the  cool  contempt  of  the  immense  ma- 
jority, including  the  wealth,  the  influence,  the 
wisdom,  the  culture — all  that  was  brilliant,  im- 
posing, and  exclusive.  This  temper  was  dis- 
dainful for  the  most  part;  it  became  bitter  and 
spiteful  if  in  any  instance  Christianity  came  near 
enough  to  threaten  its  repose.  It  found,  no 
doubt,  active  interpreters  and  representatives  in 
every  class,  in  every  family  circle.     Christianity 
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was  carried  forward  in  those  days  by  a  great 
spiritual  power  working  with  the  message.  It 
needed  nothing  less  than  this  to  sustain  the 
Christian  against  the  deadweight  of  the  world's 
adverse  verdict,  echoing  back  from  every  tri- 
bunal by  which  the  world  gives  forth  its  judg- 
ments. Then  every  feeling  of  doubt,  or  tend- 
ency to  vacillate,  created  by  these  influences, 
was  reinforced  by  the  consciousness  of  faults 
and   failings   among   the    Christians   themselves. 

Against  all  this  faith  held  its  ground,  faith 
clinging  to  the  unseen  Lord.  In  that  faith  the 
Philippians  were  to  stand  fast.  Not  only  so; 
looking  on  "  the  faith  "  as  if  it  were  a  spiritual 
personality,  striving  and  striven  with,  they  were 
to  throw  their  own  being  and  energy  into  the 
struggle,  that  the  cause  of  faith  might  make 
head  and  win  fresh  victories.  The  faith  is 
knocking  at  many  doors,  is  soliciting  many 
minds.  But  much  depends  on  ardent  and  ener- 
getic Christians,  who  will  throw  their  personal 
testimony  into  the  conflict,  and  who  will  exert 
on  behalf  of  the  good  cause  the  magic  of  Chris- 
tian sympathy  and  Christian  love.  So  they 
should  be  fellow-athletes  contending  on  the  side 
of  faith,  and  in  the  cause  of  faith. 

In  our  own  day  a  livelier  sense  has  awakened 
of  the  obligation  lying  upon  Christians  to  spend 
and  be  spent  in  their  Master's  cause,  and  to  be 
fellow-helpers  to  the  truth.  Many  voices  are 
raised  to  enforce  the  duty.  Still,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  in  most  cases  this  aspect  of  the 
Christian  calling  is  too  languidly  conceived  and 
too  intermittently  put  in  practice.  And  many 
in  all  the  Churches  are  so  little  qualified  to 
labour  for  the  faith,  or  even  stand  fast  in  it,  that 
their  Christianity  is  only  held  up  externally  by 
the  consent  and  custom  of  those  about  them. 

At  this  point  and  in  this  connection  the  Apos- 
tle begins  to  bring  forward  the  exhortation  to 
peace  and  unity  which  goes  forward  into  the  fol- 
lowing chapter.  Apparently  no  steadfastness 
will,  in  his  view,  be  "  worthy  of  the  gospel," 
unless  this  loving  unity  is  added.  If  there  was 
a  common  instinct  of  worldliness  and  unbelief, 
giving  unity  to  the  influences  against  which  the 
Philippians  had  to  contend,  the  operation  of  a 
mighty  uniting  influence  was  to  be  expected  on 
the  other  side,  an  influence  Divine  in  its  origin 
and  energy.  The  subject  is  brought  forward, 
one  can  see,  in  view  of  tendencies  to  disagree- 
ment which  had  appeared  at  Philippi.  But  it 
was  a  topic  on  which  the  Apostle  had  intensely 
strong  convictions,  and  he  was  ever  ready  to 
expatiate  upon  it. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  earnestness 
about  peace  and  unity  evinced  in  the  Epistles, 
nor  think  it  strange  that  such  exhortations  were 
required.  Consider  the  case  of  these  early  con- 
verts. What  varieties  of  training  had  formed 
their  characters;  what  prejudices  of  diverse 
races  and  religions  continued  to  be  active  in 
their  minds.  Consider  also  what  a  world  of 
new  truths  had  burst  upon  them.  It  was  impos- 
sible they  could  at  once  take  in  all  these  in  their 
just  proportions.  Various  aspects  of  things 
would  strike  different  minds,  and  difficulty  must 
needs  be  felt  about  the  reconciliation  of  them. 
In  addition  to  theory,  practice  opened  a  field  of 
easy  divergence.  Church  life  had  to  be  devel- 
oped, and  Church  work  had  to  be  done.  Rules 
and  precedents  were  lacking.  Everything  had 
to  be  planned  and  built  from  the  foundation. 
The  very  energy  of  the  Christian  faith  tended  to 


produce  energetic  individualities.  If  all  these 
things  are  weighed,  instead  of  being  surprised 
at  the  rise  of  difficulties  we  may  rather  wonder 
how  interminable  disagreement  was  averted. 
The  temper  of  "  standing  fast  "  might  seem  per- 
haps likely  rather  to  aggravate  than  to  alleviate 
some  of  these  sources  of  discord. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  the  Apostle's  mind  a 
glorious  unity  was  one  especial  mark-  of  the 
triumph  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  That  ex- 
pressed the  victory  in  all  the  members  of  the  new 
society  of  one  influence  proceeding  from  one 
Lord;  it  expressed  the  prevalence  of  that  new 
life  the  chief  element  of  which  is  the  uniting 
grace,  the  grace  of  love.  It  should  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  value  which  the  Apostle 
set  on  this  feature  in  the  life  of  Churches,  how 
he  longed  to  see  it,  how  he  pressed  it  so  ardently 
on  his  disciples.  Sin,  dividing  men  from  God, 
had  divided  them  also  from  one  another.  It 
introduced  selfishness,  self-seeking,  self-wor- 
ship, self-assertion,  everything  that  tends  to  di- 
vide. It  rent  men  into  separate  interests,  socie- 
ties, classes,  worships;  and  these  stood  over 
against  one  another  isolated,  jealous,  conflict- 
ing. Men  had  long  ago  ceased  to  think  it  pos- 
sible to  have  things  otherwise  ordered.  They 
had  almost  ceased  to  desire  it.  How  eminently 
then  did  the  glory  of  the  redemption  in  Christ 
appear  in  the  fact  that  by  it  the  dispersed  out  of 
all  kinds  of  dispersion  were  gathered  into  one. 
They  were  bound  to  one  another  as  well  as  to 
Christ;  they  became  more  conscious  of  oneness 
than  ever  they  had  been  of  separation.  It  testi- 
fied to  the  presence  and  working  of  Him  who 
made  all,  and  from  whom  all,  by  different  paths, 
had  gone  astray. 

The  means  by  which  this  unity  was  to  be 
maintained  was  chiefly  the  prevalence  of  the 
Christian  affections  in  the  hearts  of  believers — 
the  presence  and  power  of  that  mind  of  Christ,  of 
which  more  must  be  said  in  connection  with  the 
following  chapter.  Certainly  the  Apostle  re- 
gards this  as,  at  any  rate,  the  radical  security 
for  unity  in  life  and  work,  and  without  it  he  does 
not  suppose  the  unity  for  which  he  cares  can  exist 
at  all.  In  this  connection  it  is  worth  observing 
that  the  unity  he  is  thinking  of  is  chiefly  that 
which  should  bind  together  the  members  of  those 
little  communities  which  were  rising  up  in 
various  places  under  his  ministry.  It  is  the  har- 
mony of  those  whose  lot  is  cast  in  the  same 
place,  who  can  influence  one  another,  whose 
plain  business  it  was  to  confess  Christ  together. 
Wider  unity  was  supposed  indeed,  and  was  re- 
joiced in;  but  the  maintenance  of  it  had  not  yet 
become  so  much  a  practical  question.  This  con- 
tinued to  be  the  case  for  some  time  after  the 
Apostolic  period.  Men  were  anxious  to  hold 
each  local  congregation  together,  and  to  avert 
local  splits  and  quarrels.  If  that  were  done,  it 
seemed  as  though  nothing  further  were  urgently 
needed. 

Yet  the  same  principles  establish  the  unity  of 
the  visible  Church  throughout  the  world,  and 
indicate  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  are 
necessary  in  order  to  the  expression  of  it. 
Christians  differ  indeed  among  themselves  upon 
the  question  how  far  the  Church  has  received  or- 
ganic institutions  fitted  to  give  expression  or 
embodiment  to  her  unity;  and  diversity  of  judg- 
ment on  that  point  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  re- 
moved. For  the  rest  the  main  thing  to  observe 
is  that  Christ's  Church  is  one,  in  root  and  princi- 
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pie.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  Church  invisi- 
ble, but  to  the  Church  visible  too.  Only  the 
latter,  as  she  falls  short  in  all  service  and  attain- 
ment, falls  short  also  in  expressing  her  own  unity 
and  in  performing  the  duties  connected  with  it. 
On  the  one  hand  they  err  who  think  that  because 
the  state  of  the  visible  Church  is  marred  by 
divisions,  therefore  unity  in  her  case  is  a  dream, 
and  that  the  unity  of  the  Church  invisible  is  alone 
to  be  asserted.  On  the  other  hand  they  err  who, 
on  much  the  same  grounds,  conclude  that  only 
one  of  the  organised  communions  can  possess 
the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  visible  Church  of 
Christ.  The  visible  Churches  are  imperfect  in 
their  unity  as  they  are  in  their  holiness.  In  both 
respects  their  state  is  neither  to  be  absolutely 
condemned  nor  to  be  absolutely  approved.  And 
no  one  of  them  is  entitled  to  throw  upon  the  rest 
all  the  blame  of  the  measure  of  disunion.  Any 
one  that  does  so  becomes  a  principal  fomenter 
of  disunion. 

This  is  too  wide  a  subject  to  follow  further. 
Meanwhile  it  may  be  gathered  from  what  has 
been  said  that  the  most  direct  application  of  the 
Apostle's  language  must  be,  not  to  the  mutual 
relations  of  great  communions,  but  to  the  mutual 
relations  of  Christians  in  the  same  local  society. 
There  is  great  room  for  such  an  application  of  it. 
Exaggerated  statements  may  sometimes  be  made 
as  to  the  indifference  of  Christians  in  modern 
congregations  to  one  another's  weal  or  woe;  but 
certainly  very  often  self-will  and  bitter  feeling 
are  allowed  to  prevail,  as  if  the  tender  ties  and 
solemn  obligations  of  Christian  fellowship  had 
been  forgotten.  And  very  often  mutual  igno- 
rance, indifference,  or  silent  aversion  marks  the 
relations  of  those  who  have  worshipped  God  to- 
gether for  long  years.  Certainly  there  is  either 
some  element  lacking  in  the  Christianity  which 
is  supposed  to  sustain  Church  life  of  this  kind, 
or  else  the  temperature  of  it  must  be  low.  Hence 
it  comes,  too  that  the  edification  of  Christians 
has  so  largely  dissociated  itself  from  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Churches  to  which  they  still  resort, 
and  seeks  support  on  other  lines.  It  was  not  so 
in  those  earliest  Churches.  The  life  and  growth 
of  the  Christians  were  nursed  in  the  Church 
meetings.  There  they  gathered  to  read  and  sing 
and  pray  and  break  bread;  to  strengthen  one  an- 
other against  Pagan  violence  and  seduction;  to 
love  one  another,  as  bound  together  by  ties  which 
Pagans  never  knew;  to  endure  together  the  scorn 
and  wrong  which  Christ's  name  might  bring 
upon  them;  and  not  impossibly,  after  they  had 
thus  fought  side  by  side,  to  die  together  one 
triumphant  martyr  death.  Similar  conditions 
have  more  or  less  returned  again  whenever  the 
Churches  have  been  tolerably  pure  and  united, 
and  have  at  the  same  time  been  subjected  to 
some  sharp  pressure  of  persecution. 

They  were  to  stand  fast  then  in  one  spirit, 
cherishing  that  "  spirit  of  the  mind  "  which  is  the 
immediate  fruit  of  the  working  of  the  One  Spirit 
of  God,  the  common  gift  of  the  Father.  It  is 
supposed  that  Christians  know  what  this  is  and 
can  recognise  it.  But  they  might  not  be  solici- 
tous enough  to  maintain  it,  and  they  might  be 
betrayed  into  preferring  a  spirit  of  their  own. 
The  Holy  Spirit's  influence,  creating  in  each  of 
them  the  new  spirit  of  the  mind,  would  be  the 
key  to  right  conduct  in  their  common  life.  It 
would  inspire  a  purer  wisdom  and  a  higher  mo- 
tive than  the  flesh  supplies.  Recognising  it  in 
one   another,   they   would   find   themselves   con- 


firmed and  cheered,  established  against  external 
opposition  and  internal  strife.  Too  easily  we 
content  ourselves  with  thoughts,  words,  and 
deeds  which  come  only  from  our  own  private 
"  spirit  "  and  which  are  governed  by  that.  We 
are  too  careless  of  living  in  a  higher  region. 
For  the  want  of  this  some  persons  among  us  are 
infidels.  They  think  they  can  account  for  all 
they  see  in  Christians  from  the  men's  own  spirit. 
Their  cavil  is  by  no  means  always  true  or  fair; 
yet  it  finds  too  much  plausible  support. 

The  same  unity  in  the  one  spirit,  with  its  ac- 
companying vitality,  gladness,  and  courage,  was 
to  characterise  their  active  labours  in  the  gospel. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  men  do  not  make 
this  attainment  in  a  moment  by  stepping  across 
some  definite  line.  They  grow  into  it  by  sincer- 
ity of  aim,  and  by  steadfast  endeavour  in  the 
strength  of  Christ.  In  this  way  the  "  fellowship 
unto  the  gospel  "  (ver.  5),  already  so  happily 
characteristic  of  the  Philippians,  was  to  grow  yet 
more  in  cordiality,  devotedness,  and  power. 

Meanwhile,  what  were  they  to  make  of  the  at- 
tacks directed  against  them  by  those  who  hated 
the  gospel?  This  was  no  doubt  a  very  practical 
question.  Although  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians had  not  yet  revealed  the  energy  it  was  after- 
wards to  assume,  their  lot  was  often  hard 
enough.  The  first  burst  of  trial  of  this  kind 
exerts  a  very  depressing  influence  on  some 
minds:  with  others  the  prolonged  endurance  of 
it,  wearing  out  the  spirit,  is  the  more  dangerous 
experience.  Either  way  the  dark  cloud  is  felt, 
suddenly  or  gradually,  shutting  out  the  sky. 
This  feeling  of  depression  and  dismay  is  to  be 
steadfastly  resisted.  Enmity,  unpleasant  and 
ominous  as  it  may  be,  is  not  to  perturb  or  move 
you.  It  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  reason  for 
depression  or  an  augury  of  defeat.  Far  other- 
wise: here  should  be  discerned  and  grasped  a 
token  of  salvation  given  by  God  Himself. 

It  has  been  said  that  earthly  prosperity  was  the 
promise  of  the  Old  Covenant,  but  adversity  that 
of  the  New.  This  is,  at  least,  so  far  true  that  the 
necessity  and  benefit  of  chastening  are  very 
plainly  set  before  us.  Such  discipline  is  part  of 
the  salvation  secured  for  us;  it  is  necessary  to 
lead  us  aright  to  final  well-being;  and  it  will  be 
administered  to  God's  children  as  He  sees  fit. 
When  it  comes,  it  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
special  Divine  displeasure,  still  less  Divine  ill 
will.  It  does  indicate  that  we  have  lessons  to 
learn,  attainments  to  make,  and  faults  to  be 
purged  out;  it  indicates  also  that  God  is  taking 
loving  pains  with  us  for  these  ends.  All  these 
things  ought  to  be  very  certain  to  Christians. 
Yet  some  Christians,  when  their  own  turn 
comes,  find  it  very  hard  to  believe  so  much. 
Pains,  losses,  and  disappointments,  coming  in 
the  very  forms  they  most  deprecate,  wear  such 
an  unfriendly  aspect  that  they  can  only  feel 
scorched  and  affronted;  and  the  hurt  spirit  breaks 
out  in  a  querulous  "Why?"  To  be  so  thrown 
off  our  balance  is  a  failure  of  faith. 

But  Paul  is  occupied  here  with  the  spirit  in 
which  one  special  form  of  trial  is  to  be  dealt  with. 
Antipathy,  contempt,  and  persecution  are  bitter, 
very  bitter  to  some  sensitive  souls;  but  when  they 
come  upon  us  as  followers  of  Christ,  and  for  His 
sake,  they  have  a  consolation  proper  to  them- 
selves. They  are  to  be  borne  gladly,  not  only  be- 
cause all  chastening  is  guided  by  fatherly  love  and 
wisdom,  but  because  this  kind  of  suffering  is  our 
glory.     It  comes  to  believers  as  part  of  their  fel- 
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lowship  with  Christ;  and  it  is  such  a  part  of  that 
fellowship  as  carries  with  it  a  peculiar  power  of 
assurance  and  confirmation.  Christians  share 
with  Christ  the  enmity  of  the  world's  unbelief, 
because  they  share  with  Him  the  knowledge  and 
love  of  the  Father.  If,  indeed,  by  indulging  self- 
will  and  passion  (though  perhaps  under  religious 
forms)  we  bring  enemity  on  ourselves,  then  we 
suffer  as  evil-doers.  But  if  we  suffer  for  right- 
eousness, the  Spirit  of  glory  and  of  God  rests 
upon  us.  Some  share  of  suffering  for  Christ 
comes,  therefore,  as  God's  gift  to  His  children, 
and  ought  to  be  valued  accordingly. 

As  to  the  exact  point  of  the  Apostle's  remark 
on  the  "  token  "  of  perdition  and  of  salvation, 
two  views  may  be  taken.  In  the  line  of  what 
has  just  been  said,  he  may  be  understood  to  mean 
simply  that  when  God  allows  believers  to  suffer, 
persecution  for  Christ's  sake,  it  is  a  sign  of  their 
salvation;  just  as,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  found 
opposing  and  persecuting  God's  children  is  a 
sign  and  omen  of  destruction.  As  if  he  said: 
"  It  is  not  you  but  they  who  have  cause  to  be 
terrified:  for  lo!  thine  enemies,  O  Lord,  for  lo! 
thine  enemies  shall  perish." 

This  is  a  scriptural  view.  Yet  both  here  and 
in  2  Thess.  i.  6  it  is  perhaps  more  precise  to  say 
that  for  the  Apostle  the  special  sign  of  salvation 
on  the  one  side. and  destruction  on  the  other,  is 
the  patience  and  calmness  with  which  Christians 
are  enabled  to  endure  their  trials.  This  patience, 
while  it  is  a  desirable  attainment  on  their  part,  is 
also  something  secured  for  them  and  given  to 
them  by  their  Lord.  It  is  very  precious  and 
should  be  earnestly  embraced.  In  this  view  the 
Apostle  says:  "  In  no  wise  be  terrified  by  your 
adversaries;  and  this  tranquillity  of  yours  shall 
be  a  sign,  on  the  one  part,  of  your  salvation,  and 
also,  on  the  other  part,  if  they  repent  not,  of  their 
destruction.  For  this  tranquillity  is  a  victory 
given  to  you  by  God,  which  endures  when  their 
malice  is  exhausted.  Does  it  not  tell  of  a  power 
working  for  you  which  mocks  their  malice,  a 
power  which  is  well  able  to  perfect  your  salva- 
tion as  well  as  to  overthrow  the  enemies  of  God? 
So  you  find  coming  into  experience  that  which 
beforehand  was  given  you  by  promise.  It  was 
given  you  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  also  to  suffer 
for  Him.  Now  that  you  find  yourselves  enabled 
to  suffer  for  Him  so  calmly,  will  not  that  become 
a  sign  to  confirm  all  you  have  believed?  For 
the  tranquillity  of  spirit  into  which  faith  rises 
under  persecution  is  an  evidence  of  the  source 
from  which  it  comes.  Much  may  be  borne  by 
resolute  men  for  any  cause  in  which  they  ha\  e 
embarked.  But  very  different  from  this  striving 
of  the  human  heart  hardening  itself  to  bear,  in 
order  that  an  enemy's  malice  may  not  spy  out 
its  weakness,  are  the  calmness  and  patience  given 
to  God's  children  in  the  hour  of  trial.  That  be- 
speaks an  inward  support  more  mighty  than  al! 
sorrow.  The  Divineness  of  it  becomes  still  more 
conspicuous  when  it  approves  itself  as  the  One 
Spirit,  triumphing  in  persons  of  diverse  tempers 
and  characters.  This  has  been  a  sign  to  many 
an  unbeliever,  filling  him  with  rage  and  fear. 
And  to  the  children  of  God  it  has  been  the 
Spirit  witnessing  with  their  spirit  that  they  are 
His  children. 

The  Apostle  will  not  allow  it  to  be  overlooked 
that  in  this  point  as  in  others  his  Philippian 
friends  and  he  are  tied  together  in  closest  fellow- 
ship. This  conflict  of  theirs  is  the  same  which 
they  had  heard  of  and  seen  as  proceeding  in  his 


case  too.  Perhaps  we  may  say  of  this  that  it  ad- 
monishes us  not  to  think  too  meanly  of  our  own 
Christian  experience,  and  of  the  questions  and 
decisions  which  it  involves.  The  Apostle  knew 
that  his  Philippian  friends  regarded  his  conflict 
as  something  conspicuous  and  great.  He  was  a 
standard-bearer,  on  whom  much  depended;  and 
then,  all  the  movements  of  his  soul  were  mag- 
nanimous and  grand.  But  their  own  experience 
might  seem  petty — almost  mean;  their  trials  not 
very  serious,  and  their  way  of  dealing  with  them 
at  times  so  halting  and  half-hearted  that  it 
seemed  an  offence  against  humility  to  make  much 
account  of  them.  If  this  was  the  true  view,  then 
also  it  must  be  Christ's  view;  and  so  a  very  de- 
pressed way  of  looking  at  their  calling  and  their 
encouragements  might  set  in.  The  Apostle  will 
not  allow  this.  He  thinks,  and  they  are  to  think, 
that  it  is  the  same  question  that  is  being  fought 
out  in  their  case  as  in  his — the  same  forces  are 
arrayed  against  one  another  in  both  cases — and 
the  victory  in  both  cases  will  be  equally  momen- 
tous. So  he  would  quicken  their  sense  of  the 
situation  by  the  energy  and  vivacity  of  his  own 
convictions.  It  is  unquestionable  that  Christians 
suffer  much  loss  by  indulging  a  certain  bastard 
humility,  which  leads  them  to  underrate  the 
solemnity  of  the  interest  attaching  to  their  own 
history.  This  renders  them  inattentive  to  the 
serious  eyes  with  which  Christ  their  Master  is 
looking  down  upon  it. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  MIND  OF  CHRIST. 

Philippians  ii.  1-4  (R.  V.  ). 

In  the  verses  last  considered  the  Apostle  had 
begun  to  summon  his  Philippian  friends  to 
Christian  duty.  But  so  far  his  words  bear  the 
character  only  of  occasional  exhortation,  which 
falls  naturally  in  as  he  dwells  upon  his  own  cir- 
cumstances and  on  theirs.  Associated  as  they 
have  been  and  are,  let  there  be  no  mistake  as  to 
the  central  bond  between  him  and  them.  Let  the 
Philippian  believers  partake  increasingly  in  his 
own  glowing  apprehensions  of  the  Christian 
calling.  Let  them  abound  in  the  loving,  stead- 
fast, energetic,  expectant  life  in  which  men  are 
united  who  have  become  acquainted  with  Christ. 

But  he  thinks  fit  to  press  the  theme  in  a  more 
set  and  deliberate  way.  For  it  is  no  light  thing 
to  awaken  in  men's  hearts  a  right  impression  of 
what  it  is  to  be  a  Christian;  or,  if  it  has  been 
awakened,  to  nurse  it  to  due  strength.  These 
Christians  possessed  some  insight  into  the  world 
of  truth  which  held  the  mind  of  Paul;  they  had 
some  experience  of  evangelical  impression:  in 
these  things  they  had  a  happy  fellowship  with  one 
another  and  with  their  great  teacher.  But  all 
this  must  be  affirmed  and  embodied  in  the  con- 
flict and  ministry  of  Christian  life.  It  must 
prove  strong  enough  for  that.  Deeds  are  the  true 
confession  of  our  faith;  they  are  the  verification 
of  our  religious  experience.  And  in  this  practical 
form  we  must  overcome,  not  the  temptations  of 
other  people  or  other  ages,  but  our  own.  There  is 
no  more  dangerous  working  of  unbelief  than  that 
in  which  it  never  questions  the  doctrinal  theory, 
but  renders  our  Christianity  cold  and  slack,  and 
leads  us  to  induge  a  preference  for  a  religion 
that  goes  easy.  Could  we  but  see  as  we  are  seen, 
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we   should   find   this   to  be   a   matter  of   endless 
lamentation. 

Temptations  to  rivalry  and  discord  were 
working  at  Philippi.  We  are  not  obliged  to 
think  that  they  had  gone  very  far;  but  one 
could  see  a  risk  that  they  might  go  further.  The 
Apostle  has  it  in  his  heart  to  expel  this  evil, 
by  promoting  the  principles  and  dispositions 
that  are  opposed  to  it.  And  in  this  work  the 
Philippians  themselves  must  embark  with  all 
their  might. 

It  has  been  remarked  already  that  causes  are 
easily  found  to  account  for  rivalries  and  misun- 
derstandings springing  up  in  those  primitive 
Christian  congregations.  The  truth  is,  how- 
ever, that  in  all  ages  and  conditions  of  the 
Church  these  dangers  are  nigh  at  hand.  Self- 
seeking  and  self-exaltation  are  forms  in  which 
sin  works  most  easily,  and  out  of  these  come 
rivalry  and  discord  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
case.  Eager  grasping  at  our  own  objects  leads 
to  disregard  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  others; 
and  thence  come  wars.  Danger  in  this  direc- 
tion was  visible  to  the  Apostle. 

It  may  be  asked  how  this  should  be,  if  the 
Philippians  were  genuine  and  hearty  Christians, 
such  as  the  Apostle's  commendations  bespeak 
them?  Here  a  principle  comes  to  light  which 
deserves  to  be  considered.  Even  those  who 
have  cordially  embraced  Christianity,  and  who 
have  loyally  given  effect  to  it  in  some  of  its 
outstanding  applications,  are  wonderfully  prone 
to  stop  short.  They  do  not  perceive,  or  they  do 
not  care  to  realise,  the  bearing  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples, which  they  have  already  embraced,  upon 
whole  regions  of  human  life  and  human  charac- 
ter; they  do  not  seriously  lay  to  heart  the  duties 
Christianity  imposes  or  the  faults  it  rebukes  in 
those  departments.  They  are  pleased  to  have 
won  so  much  ground,  and  do  not  think  about 
the  Canaanites  that  still  hold  their  ground.  So, 
in  whole  regions  of  life,  the  carnal  mind  is  al- 
lowed to  work  on,  undetected  and  practically 
unopposed.  This  tendency  is  aided  by  the  fa- 
cility we  have  in  disguising  from  ourselves 
the  true  character  of  dispositions  and  actions, 
when  these  do  not  quite  plainly  affront  Christian 
rules.  Self-assertion  and  bad  temper,  for  ex- 
ample, can  put  on  the  character  of  honest  firm- 
ness and  hearty  zeal.  More  particularly,  when 
religious  principles  have  led  us  into  certain  lines 
of  action,  we  are  apt  to  take  for  granted  that  all 
is  right  we  do  in  those  lines.  Religious  zeal 
leads  a  man  to  take  trouble  and  incur  responsi- 
bility in  Church  work.  Under  this  notion,  then, 
he  readily  persuades  himself  that  all  his  Church 
work  is  conscientious  and  disinterested;  yet  it 
may  be  largely  and  deeply  tainted  with  the  im- 
pulses of  the  fleshly  mind.  In  a  measure  it 
might  be  so  here.  The  Philippians  might  be 
generally  a  company  of  sincerely  Christian  peo- 
ple. And  yet  the  churchmanship  of  some  of 
them  might  disclose  sad  tokens  of  selfishness 
and  bitterness.  Therefore  they  must  be  called 
to  give  heed  to  the  principles  and  to  give  effect 
to  the  motives  that  expel  those  sins. 

In  all  this  we  may  feel  ourselves  in  the  region 
of  commonplaces;  we  know  it  all  so  well.  But 
the  very  point  in  hand  is  that  for  the  Apostle 
these  are  not  commonplaces.  He  is  greatly  in 
earnest  about  the  matter,  and  his  heart  is  full  of 
it.  We  do  not  understand  him  until  we  begin  to 
sympathise  with  his  sorrow  and  his  anxiety. 
This  is  for  him  no  mere  matter  of  expediencies 


or  of  appearances.  He  is  striving  for  the  vic- 
tory of  grace  in  the  souls  of  his  beloved  friends; 
for  the  glory  of  Christ;  for  his  own  comfort 
and  success  as  Christ's  minister.  All  these  are, 
as  it  were,  at  stake  upon  this  question  of  the 
life  of  the  Philippian  Church  proving  to  be, 
under  the  influence  of  Christ,  lowly,  loving,  and 
answerable  to  the  gospel. 

No  one  more  than  Paul  appreciates  the  value  of 
good  theological  priciples;  and  no  one  more 
than  he  lays  stress  on  the  mercy  which  provides 
a  gracious  and  a  full  salvation.  But  no  one 
more  than  he  is  intent  upon  Christian  practice; 
for  if  practice  is  not  healed  and  quickened,  then 
salvation  ceases  to  be  real,  the  promises  wither 
unfulfilled,  Christ  has  failed.  We  may  well  feel 
it  to  be  a  great  question  whether  our  own  sympa- 
thy with  him  on  such  points  is  growing  and 
deepening.  The  Kingdom  of  God  within  us 
must  exist  in  a  light  and  love  for  which  good- 
ness is  a  necessity,  and  evil  a  grief  and  heart- 
break. But  if  it  is  not  so  with  us,  where  do  we 
stand? 

In  four  clauses  the  Apostle  appeals  to  great 
Christian  motives,  which  are  to  give  strength 
to  his  main  appeal — "  If  there  be  any  comfort 
(or  store  of  cheering  counsel)  in  Christ  Jesus, 
if  any  consolation  of  love,  if  any  fellowship  of 
the  Spirit,  if  any  tender  mercies  or  compas- 
sions "  ;  in  a  fifth  clause  he  draws  a  motive  from 
the  regard  they  might  have  for  his  own  most 
earnest  desires — "  fulfil  ye  my  joy  "  ;  and  then 
comes  the  exhortation  itself,  which  is  to  unity 
of  mind  and  heart—"  that  ye  be  of  the  same 
mind,  having  the  same  love,  being  of  one  ac- 
cord, of  one  mind."  This,  in  turn,  is  followed 
by  clauses  that  fix  the  practical  sense  oi  the 
general  exhortation. 

It  has  been  made  a  question  whether  the 
Apostle  means  to  say,  "  If  there  be  among  you, 
Philippians,  influences  and  experiences  such  as 
these,"  or  "  If  there  be  anywhere  in  the  Church 
of  God."  But  surely  he  means  both.  He  ap- 
peals to  great  practical  articles  of  faith  and 
matters  of  experience.  The  Church  of  God  be- 
lieves them  and  claims  a  part  in  them.  So  does 
the  Church  of  Philippi,  in  its  degree.  But  there 
may  be  a  great  deal  more  in  them  than  the 
Philippian  believers  are  aware  of — more  in  them 
as  truths  and  promises;  more  in  them  as  con- 
templated and  realised  by  riper  Christians,  like 
Paul  himself.  He  appeals,  certainly,  to  what  ex- 
isted for  the  faith  of  the  Philippians;  but  also 
to  that  "  much  more  "  which  might  open  to 
them  if  their  faith  was  enlarged. 

The  "  comfort "  or  cheering  counsel  "  in 
Christ  "  is  the  fulness  of  gospel  help  and  prom- 
ise. Great  need  of  this  is  owned  by  all  be- 
lievers; and,  coming  as  needed  succour  to  them 
all,  it  may  well  bind  them  all  together  in  the 
sense  of  common  need  and  common  help.  As 
it  comes  from  the  good  Shepherd  Himself  to  all 
and  each,  so  it  is  conceived  to  be  ever  sounding 
in  the  Church,  passing  from  one  believer  to 
another,  addressed  by  each  to  each  as  common 
succour  and  common  comfort.  Hence,  in  the 
next  place,  there  comes  into  view  the  mutual 
ministry  of  "  consolation  "  which  Christians 
owe  to  one  another,  since  they  "  receive  "  one 
another,  and  are  to  do  to  one  another  as  Christ 
has  done  to  them.  Here  the  consolation  ac- 
quires a  special  character,  from  the  individual 
affection  and  friendship  breathed  into  it  by  the 
Christian,  who  carries  it  to  his  neighbour  to  en- 
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courage  and  cheer  him  on  his  way.  This  love 
of  the  Christian  to  his  brother,  which  comes 
from  God,  is  itself  a  means  of  grace;  and  there- 
fore the  "  consolation  of  love  "  deserves  to  be 
distinctly  named. 

The  "  fellowship  of  the  Spirit  "  (see  2  Cor. 
xiii.  1.1)  is  the  common  participation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God  in  His  gracious  presence 
and  working.  Without  this  no  one  could  have 
a  real  share  in  Christian  benefits.  The  Spirit 
reveals  to  us  the  Son  and  the  Father,  and  enables 
us  to  abide  in  the  Son  and  in  the  Father.  He 
brings  us  into  communion  with  the  mind  of  God 
as  revealed  in  His  word.  He  makes  real  to 
us  the  things  of  the  Kingdom  of  God;  and  it  is 
He  who  opens  to  us  their  worth  and  sweetness, 
especially  the  lovingkindness  which  breathes  in 
them  all.  Through  Him  we  are  enabled  to  ex- 
ercise Christian  affections,  desires,  and  services. 
It  is  He,  in  a  word,  through  whom  we  are  par- 
ticipant in  the  life  of  salvation;  and  in  that  life 
He  associates  together  all  who  share  His  in- 
dwelling. The  Apostle  supposes  that  no  Chris- 
tian could  ever  contemplate  without,  shall  we 
say,  a  pang  of  gratitude,  the  condescension,  the 
gentleness,  and  the  patience  of  this  ministration. 
And  as  all  Christians  are  recipient  together  of 
so  immense  a  benefit,  they  might  well  feel  it  as 
a  bond  between  them  all.  But  more  especially, 
as  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this  dispensation  evinces  a 
most  Divine  love  and  kindness — for  what  but 
love  could  be  the  spring  of  it? — so  also  the  up- 
shot of  all  His  work  is  the  revelation  of  God  in 
love.  For  love  is  at  the  heart  of  all  God's 
promises  and  benefits;  they  are  never  under- 
stood until  we  reach  the  love  that  is  in  them. 
And  God  is  love.  So  the  love  of  God  is  shed 
abroad  in  the  hearts  of  believers  through  the 
Holy  Spirit  given  to  them.  Hence  this  is  the 
leading  view  of  that  which  the  Spirit  comes  to 
do:  He  comes  to  make  us  members  of  a  sys- 
tem in  which  love  rules;  and  He  inspires  all  lov- 
ing affections  and  dispositions  proper  to  make 
us  congruous  members  of  so  high  and  good  a 
world. 

Therefore,  in  the  fourth  place,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  "  tender  mercies  and  compassions  " 
in  human  breasts  are  abundant  where  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  Spirit  is.  How  abundant  they 
might  be:  surely  also  in  some  measure  they 
must  be  present;  they  must  abound  amid  all 
human  infirmities  and  mistakes.  All  kinds  of 
gentle,  friendly,  faithful,  wise,  and  patient  dis- 
positions might  be  expected.  They  are  the  fruits 
of  the  country  in  which  Christians  have  come  to 
dwell. 

To  all  these  the  Apostle  appeals.  Perhaps  a 
pathos  is  audible  in  the  form  of  his  appeal.  "  If 
there  be  any."  Alas!  is  there  then  any?  Is 
there  seme  at  least,  if  not  much?  For  if  all 
these  had  been  duly  present  to  the  faith  and  in 
the  life  of  the  Church,  they  would  have  spoken 
their  lesson  for  themselves,  and  had  not  needed 
Paul  to  speak  for  them. 

The  form  of  appeal,  "  Fulfil  ye  my  joy,"  brings 
up  one  more  motive— the  earnest  desires  of  one 
who  loved  them  wisely  and  well,  and  whom 
they,  whatever  their  shortcomings,  loved  in 
turn.  It  is  worth  observing  that  the  motive 
power  here  does  not  lie  merely  in  the  considera- 
tion "  Would  you  not  like  to  give  me  pleasure?  " 
The  Philippians  knew  how  Paul  had  at  heart 
their  true  welfare  and  their  true  dignity.  That 
which,  if  it  came  to  pass,  would  so  gladden  him, 


must  be  something  great  and  good  for  them.  If 
their  own  judgment  of  things  was  cold  might 
it  not  take  fire  from  the  contagion  of  his?  The 
loving  solicitude  of  a  keener-sighted  and  a  more 
single-hearted  Christian,  the  solicitude  which 
makes  his  heart  throb  and  his  voice  tremble  as 
he  speaks,  has  often  startled  slumbering  brethren 
into  a  consciousness  of  their  own  insensibility, 
and  awakened  them  to  worthier  outlooks. 

In  regard  to  all  these  considerations,  the  main 
point  is  to  catch  sight  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
scenery  as  the  Apostle  saw  it.  Otherwise  the 
words  may  leave  us  as  dull  as  they  found  us. 
For  him  there  had  come  into  view  a  wonderful 
world  of  love.  Love  had  come  forth  preparing 
at  great  cost  and  with  great  pains  a  new  destiny 
for  men.  Love  had  brought  Paul  and  the 
other  believers,  one  by  one,  into  this  higher  re- 
gion. And  it  proved  to  be  a  region  in  which 
love  was  the  ground  on  which  they  stood,  and 
love  the  heaven  over  their  heads,  and  love  the 
air  they  breathed.  And  here  love  was  coming 
to  be  their  own  new  nature,  love  responsive  to 
the  love  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  and  love  go- 
ing out  from  those  who  had  been  so  blessed  to 
bless  and  gladden  others.  This  was  the  true, 
the  eternal  goodness,  the  true,  the  eternal  bless- 
edness; and  it  was  theirs.  This  was  what  faith 
embraced  in  Him  "  who  loved  me  and  gave 
Himself  for  me."  This  was  what  faith  claimed 
right  to  be  and  do.  If  this  was  not  so,  Chris- 
tianity was  reduced  to  nothing.  If  a  man  have 
not  love,  he  is  nothing  (1  Cor.  xiii.).  "  Is  there 
any  truth  at  all  in  this  glorious  faith  of  ours? 
Do  you  believe  it  at  all?  Have  you  felt  it  at 
all?  Fulfil  then  my  joy."  Unity  of  mind  and 
of  heart  is  the  thing  inculcated.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  great  objects  of  faith  and  of  the 
motive  forces  of  Christianity  this  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. Their  ways  of  thinking  and  their  ways 
of  feeling,  however  different,  should  be  so 
moulded  in  Christ  as  to  reach  full  mutual  under- 
standing and  full  mutual  affection.  Nor  should 
they  rest  contented  when  either  of  these  failed; 
for  that  would  be  contentment  with  defeat;  but 
Christ's  followers  are  to  aim  at  victory. 

It  is  obvious  to  say  here  that  cases  might  arise 
in  which  turbulent  or  contentious  persons  might 
make  it  impossible  for  the  rest  of  the  Church, 
however  well  disposed,  to  secure  either  one  ac- 
cord or  one  mind.  But  the  Apostle  does  not 
suppose  that  case  to  have  arisen.  Nothing  had 
occurred  at  Philippi  which  Christian  sense  and 
Christian  feeling  might  not  arrange.  When  the 
case  supposed  does  occur,  there  are  Christian 
ways  of  dealing  with  it.  Still  more  obviously 
one  might  say  that  conscientious  differences  of 
opinion,  and  that  even  on  matters  of  moment, 
must  inevitably  occur  sooner  or  later;  and  a 
general  admonition  to  be  of  one  mind  does  not 
meet  such  a  case.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  in 
reply  that  the  Church  and  the  Christians  have 
hardly  conceived  how  much  might  be  attained 
in  the  way  of  agreement  if  our  Christianity  were 
sincere  enough,  thorough  enough,  and  affection- 
ate enough.  In  that  case  there  might  be  won- 
derful attainment  in  finding  agreement,  and  in 
dismissing  questions  on  which  it  is  not  needful 
to  agree.  But  if  we  are  not  to  soar  so  high  as 
this,  it  may  at  least  be  said  that,  while  conscien- 
tious diversities  of  judgment  are  not  to  be  dis- 
guised, they  may  be  dealt  with,  among  believers, 
in  a  Christian  way,  with  due  emphasising  of  the 
truth   agreed   upon,   and   with   a   prevailing   de- 
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termination  to  speak  truth  in  love.  Here  again, 
however,  the  Apostle  recognises  no  serious 
difficulty  of  this  kind  at  Philippi.  The  difficulties 
were  such  as  could  be  got  over.  There  was  no 
good  reason  why  the  Philippians  should  not  in 
their  Church  life  exhibit  harmony;  it  would  be 
so,  if  Christian  influences  were  cordially  admit- 
ted into  minds  and  hearts,  and  if  they  made  a  fit 
estimate  of  the  supreme  importance  of  unity  in 
Christ.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  innu- 
merable cases  in  later  times  in  which  Christians 
have  divided  and  contended.  It  is  right  to  say, 
however,  that  these  considerations  are  not  to  be 
applied  without  qualification  to  all  kinds  and  de- 
grees of  separation  between  Christians.  It  is  a 
cause  for  sorrow  that  denominational  divisions 
are  so  many;  and  they  have  often  been  both 
cause  and  consequence  of  unchristian  feeling.  Yet 
when  men  part  peaceably  to  follow  out  their  de- 
liberate convictions,  to  which  they  cannot  give 
effect  together,  and  when  in  doing  so  they  do 
not  unchurch  or  condemn  one  another,  there 
may  be  less  offence  against  Christian  charity 
than  in  cases  where  a  communion,  professedly 
one,  is  the  scene  of  bitterness  and  strife.  In 
either  case  indeed  there  is  something  to  regret 
and  probably  something  to  blame;  but  the  for- 
mer of  the  two  cases  is  by  no  means  necessarily 
the  worse. 

In  following  out  the  line  of  duty  and  privi- 
lege set  before  them  by  the  Apostle,  Christians 
have  to  get  the  better  of  arrogance  and  selfish- 
ness (vv.  3,  4). 

In  the  Church  of  Christ  no  man  has  a  right  to 
do  anything  from  a  spirit  of  strife  or  vainglory. 
Strife  is  the  disposition  to  oppose  and  thwart 
our  neighbour's  will,  either  from  mere  delight 
in  contest,  or  in  order  to  assert  for  our  own  will 
a  prevalence  which  will  gratify  our  pride;  and  this 
is  the  animating  principle  of  "faction."  "Vain- 
glory "  is  the  disposition  to  think  highly  of  our- 
selves, to  claim  for  ourselves  a  great  place,  and 
to  assert  it  as  against  the  claims  of  others.  In 
the  jostle  of  the  world  it  may  perhaps  be  ad- 
mitted that  forces  acting  on  these  lines  are 
not  without  their  use.  They  compensate  one 
another,  and  some  measure  of  good  emerges 
from  their  unlovely  energies.  But  such  things 
are  out  of  place  among  Christians,  for  they  are 
right  against  the  spirit  of  Christianity;  and 
Christianity  relies  for  its  equipoise  and  working 
progress  on  principles  of  quite  another  kind. 
Among  Christians  each  is  to  be  lowly-minded, 
conscious  of  his  own  defects  and  of  his  ill-de- 
sert. And  this  is  to  work  in  the  way  of  our 
esteeming  others  to  be  better  than  ourselves. 
For  we  are  conscious  of  our  own  inward  and 
deep  defect  as  we  cannot  be  of  any  other  per- 
son's. And  it  is  abundantly  possible  that  others 
may  be  better  than  we  are  and  safe  for  us  to  give 
full  effect  to  that  possibility.  It  is  said,  indeed, 
that  we  may  possibly  have  conclusive  reason  to 
believe  that  certain  other  persons,  even  in  Christ's 
Church,  are  worse  than  we  are.  But,  apart 
from  the  precariousness  of  such  judgments,  it 
is  enough  to  say  it  is  not  for  us  to  proceed  on 
such  a  judgment  or  to  give  effect  to  it.  We  all 
await  a  higher  judgment  ;  until  then  it  becomes 
us  to  take  heed  to  our  own  spirit  and  walk  in 
lowliness  of  mind. 

Selfishness  ("  looking  to  its  own  things,"  ver. 
4),  as  well  as  arrogance,  needs  to  be  resisted  ; 
and  this  is  an  even  more  pervading  and  inward 
evil.     In  dealing  with  it  we  are  not  required  to 


have  no  eye  at  all  to  our  own  things;  for  indeed 
they  are  our  providential  charge,  and  they  must 
be  cared  for;  but  we  are  required  to  look  not 
only  on  our  own,  but  every  man  on  the  things  of 
others.  We  have  to  learn  to  put  ourselves  in 
another's  place,  to  recognise  how  things  affect 
him,  to  sympathise  with  his  natural  feelings  in 
reference  to  them,  and  to  give  effect  in  speech 
and  conduct  to  the  impressions  hence  arising. 
So  a  Christian  man  is  to  "  love  his  neighbour  as 
himself  " — only  with  a  tenderer  sense  of  obliga- 
tion and  a  consciousness  of  more  constraining 
motive  than  could  be  attained  by  the  Israelite  of 
old.  Lovingly  to  do  right  to  a  brother's 
claims  and  to  his  welfare  should  be  as  cogent  a 
principle  of  action  with  us  as  to  care  for  our 
own. 

Arrogance  and  selfishness — perhaps  disguised 
in  fairer  forms — had  bred  the  disturbance  at 
Philippi.  The  same  baleful  forces  are  present 
everywhere  in  all  the  Churches  to  this  day,  and 
have  often  run  riot  in  the  House  of  God.  How 
shall  the  ugliness  and  the  hatefulness  of  the 
every-day  selfishness,  the  every-day  self-asser- 
tion, the  every-day  strifes  of  Christians,  be  im- 
presses upon  our  minds?  How  are  we  to  be 
awakened  to  our  true  calling  in  lowliness  and  in 
love? 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  MIND  OF  CHRIST  (Continued). 

Philippians  ii.  5-11  (R.  V.). 

It  proves  hard  to  make  us  aware  of  the  sin 
and  the  misery  involved  in  the  place  commonly 
allowed  to  Self.  Some  of  the  conspicuous  out- 
rages on  Christian  decency  we  do  disapprove 
and  avoid;  perhaps  we  have  embarked  in  a  more 
serious  resistance  to  its  domination.  Yet,  after 
all,  how  easily  and  how  complacently  do  we 
continue  to  give  scope  to  it!  In  forms  of  self- 
assertion,  of  arrogance,  of  eager  and  grasping 
competition,  it  breaks  out.  It  does  so  in  ordi- 
nary life,  in  what  is  called  public  life,  and,  where 
it  is  most  offensive  of  all,  in  Church  life.  Hence 
we  fail  so  much  in  readiness  to  make  the  case  of 
others  our  own,  and  to  be  practically  moved  by 
their  interests,  rights,  and  claims.  There  are 
certainly  great  differences  here;  and  some,  in 
virtue  of  natural  sympathy  or  Christian  grace, 
attain  to  remarkable  degrees  of  generous  serv- 
ice. Yet  these  also,  if  they  know  themselves, 
know  how  energetically  self  comes  upon  the 
field,  and  how  much  ground  it  covers.  Many 
among  us  are  doing  good  to  others  ;  but  does  it 
never  strike  us  that  there  is  a  distant  and  arro- 
gant way  of  doing  good?  Many  in  Christian 
society  are  kind,  and  that  is  well;  but  undoubt- 
edly there  are  self-indulgent  ways  of  being  kind. 

Having  to  deal  with  this  evil  energy  of  self, 
the  Apostle  turns  at  once  to  the  central  truth 
of  Christianity,  the  pe^json  of  Christ.  Here  he 
finds  the  type  set,  the  standard  fixed,  of  what 
Christianity  is  and  means;  or  rather,  here  he 
finds  a  great  fountain,  from  which  a  mighty 
stream  proceeds;  and  before  it  all  the  forms  of 
self-worship  must  be  swept  away.  In  bringing 
this  out  the  Apostle  makes  a  most  remarkable 
statement  regarding  the  Incarnation  and  the  his- 
tory of  our  Lord.  He  reveals,  at  the  same  time, 
the  place  in  his  own  mind  held  by  the  thought 
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of  Christ  coming  into  the  world,  and  the  in- 
fluence that  thought  had  exerted  on  the  forma- 
tion of  his  character.  He  bids  us  recognise  in 
Christ  the  supreme  exemplification  of  one  who 
is  lodking  away  from  his  own  things — whose 
mind  is  filled,  whose  action  is  inspired  by  con- 
cern for  others.  This  is  so  at  the  root  of  the 
interposition  of  Christ  to  save  us  that  the  prin- 
ciple becomes  imperative  and  supreme  for  all 
Christ's  followers. 

We  have  to  consider  the  facts  as  they  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  mind  of  Paul,  accord- 
ing to  the  wisdom  given  to  him,  that  we  may 
estimate  the  motive  which  he  conceives  them  to 
reveal,  and  the  obligation  which  is  thus  laid 
upon  all  who  name  the  name  of  Christ  and  take 
rank  among  His  followers. 

The  Apostle,  let  us  first  observe,  speaks  of  the 
Incarnation  as  that  reveals  itself  to  us,  as  it 
offers  itself  to  the  contemplation  of  men.  To 
involve  himself  in  discussion  of  inner  mysteries 
concerning  the  Divine  nature  and  the  human, 
and  the  manner  of  their  union,  as  these  are 
known  to  God,  is  not,  and  could  not,  be  his  ob- 
ject. The  mysteries  must  be  asserted,  but  much 
about  them  is  to  continue  unexplained.  He  is 
to  appeal  to  the  impression  derivable,  as  he 
maintains,  from  the  plainest  statement  of  the 
facts  which  have  been  delivered  to  faith.  This 
being  the  object  in  view,  determines  the  cast  of 
his  language.  It  is  the  manner  of  being,  the 
manner  of  living,  the  manner  of  acting  character- 
istic of  Christ  at  successive  stages,  which  is 
to  occupy  our  minds.  Hence  the  Apostle's 
thought  expresses  itself  in  phrases  such  as 
"  form  of  God,"  "  form  of  a  servant,"  and  the 
like.  We  are  to  see  one  way  of  existing  suc- 
ceeding another  in  the  history  of  Christ. 

First,  our  Lord  is  recognised  as  already  exist- 
ing before  the  beginning  of  His  earthly  history  ; 
and  in  that  existence  He  contemplates  and  or- 
ders what  His  course  shall  be.  This  is  plain  ; 
for  in  the  seventh  verse  He  is  spoken  of  as 
emptying  Himself,  and  thus  assuming  the  like- 
ness of  men.  For  the  apostle,  then,  it  was  a 
fixed  thing  that  He  who  was  born  in  Nazareth 
pre-existed  in  a  more  glorious  nature,  and  took 
ours  by  a  notable  condescension.  This  pre- 
existence  of  Christ  is  the  first  thing  to  consider 
when  we  would  make  clear  to  ourselves  how 
Christ,  being  true  man,  differs  from  other  men. 
In  this  point  Paul  and  John  and  the  writer  to 
the  Hebrews  unite  their  testimony  in  the  most 
express  and  emphatic  way  ;  as  we  hear  our  Lord 
Himself  also  saying,  "  Before  Abraham  was,  I 
am,"  and  speaking  of  the  glory  which  He  had 
before  the  world  was.  But  what  manner  of  ex- 
istence this  was  is  also  set  forth.  He  "  existed 
in  the  form  of  God."  The  same  word  "  form  " 
recurs  presently  in  the  expression  "  the  form  of 
a  servant."  It  is  distinguished  from  the  words 
"  likeness,"  "  fashion,"  which  are  expressed  by 
other  Greek  terms. 

Frequently  we  use  this  word  "  form  "  in  a  way 
which  contrasts  it  with  tjpfc  true  being,  or  makes 
it  denote  the  outward  as  opposed  to  the  inward. 
But  according  to  the  usage  which  prevailed 
among  thinking  men  when  the  Apostle  wrote, 
the  expression  should  not  be  understood  to 
point  to  anything  superficial,  accidental,  super- 
imposed. No  doubt  it  is  an  expression  which 
describes  the  Being  by  adverting  to  the  attri- 
butes which,  as  it  were,  He  wore,  or  was  clothed 
with.    But  the  word  carries  us  especially  to  those 


attributes  of  the  thing  described  which  are  char- 
acteristic; by  which  it  is  permanently  distin- 
guished to  the  eye  or  to  the  mind;  which  de- 
note its  true  nature  because  they  rise  out  of  that 
nature;  the  attributes  which,  to  our  minds,  ex- 
press the  essence.  So  here.  He  existed,  how? 
In  the  possession  and  use  of  all  that  pertains  to 
the  Divine  nature.  His  manner  of  existence 
was,  what?  The  Divine  manner  of  existence. 
The  characters  through  which  Divine  existence 
is  revealed  were  His.  He  subsisted  in  the  form 
of  God.  This  was  the  manner  of  it,  the  glorious 
"  form  "  which  ought  to  fix  and  hold  our  minds. 

If  any  one  should  suggest  that,  according  to 
this  text,  the  pre-existent  Christ  might  be  only 
a  creature,  though  having  the  Divine  attributes 
and  the  Divine  mode  of  life,  he  would  introduce 
a  mass  of  contradictions  most  gratuitously.  The 
Apostle's  thought  is'simply  this:  For  Christ  the 
mode  of  existence  is  first  of  all  Divine;  then,  by- 
and-by,  a  new  form  rises  into  view.  Our  Lord's 
existence  did  not  begin  (according  to  the  New 
Testament  writers)  when  He  was  born,  when  He 
was  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  sojourning  with 
us.  He  came  to  this  world  from  some  previous 
state.  One  asks  from  what  state?  Before  He 
took  the  form  of  man,  in  what  form  of  existence 
was  He  found?  The  Apostle  answers,  In  the 
form  of  God. 

To  Him,  therefore,  with  and  in  the  Father, 
we  have  learned  to  ascribe  all  wisdom  and  power, 
all  glory  and  blessedness,  all  holiness  and  all 
majesty.  Specially  through  Him  the  worlds  were 
made,  and  in  Him  they  consist.  The  fulness,  the 
sufficiency,  the  essential  strength  of  Godhead 
were  His.  The  exercise  and  manifestation  of 
all  these  were  His  form  of  being.  One  might  ex- 
pect, then,  that  in  any  process  of  self-manifesta- 
tion to  created  beings  in  which  it  might  please 
Him  to  go  forth,  the  expression  of  His  su- 
premacy and  transcendence  should  be  written  on 
the  face  of  it. 

The  next  thought  is  expressed  in  the  received 
translation  by  the  words  "  thought  it  no  rob- 
bery to  be  equal  with  God."  So  truly  and  prop- 
erly Divine  was  He  that  equality  with  God  could 
not  appear  to  Him  or  be  reckoned  by  Him  as 
anything  else  than  His  own.  He  counted  such 
equality  no  robbery,  arrogance,  or  wrong.  To 
claim  it,  and  all  that  corresponds  to  it,  could 
not  appear  to  Him  something  assumed  without 
right,  but  rather  something  assumed  with  the 
best  right.  So  taken,  these  words  would  com- 
plete the  Apostle's  view  of  the  original  Divine 
pre-eminence  of  the  Son  of  God.  They  would 
express,  so  to  say,  the  equity  of  the  situation, 
from  which  all  that  follows  should  be  estimated. 
Had  it  pleased  the  Son  of  God  to  express  only, 
and  to  impress  on  all  minds  only,  His  equality 
with  God,  this  could  not  have  seemed  to  Him 
encroachment  or  wrong. 

I  think  a  good  deal  can  be  said  for  this.  But 
the  sense  which,  on  the  whole,  is  now  approved 
by  commentators  is  that  indicated  by  the  Re- 
vised Version.  This  takes  the  clause  not  as  still 
dwelling  on  the  primeval  glory  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  what  was  implied  in  it,  but  rather  as 
beginning  to  indicate  how  a  new  situation  arose, 
pointing  out  the  dispositions  out  of  which  the 
Incarnation  came.  "  He  counted  it  not  a  prize 
to  be  on  an  equality  with  God."  To  hold  by 
this  was  not  the  great  object  with  Him.  In  any 
steps  He  might  take,  in  any  forthgoings  He 
might   enter   on,    the   Son    of    God   might   have 
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aimed  at  maintaining  and  disclosing  equality  with 
God.  That  alternative  was  open.  But  this  is  not 
what  we  see:  no  holding  by  that,  no  solicitude 
about  that  appears.  His  procedure,  His  actings 
reveal  nothing  of  this  kind.  What  we  see  filling 
His  heart  and  fixing  His  regard  is  not  what 
might  be  due  to  Himself  or  assumed  fitly  by 
Himself,  but  what  might  bring  deliverance  and 
blessedness  to  us.  * 

On  the  contrary,  "  He  emptied  Himself,  taking 
the  form  of  a  servant,  being  made  in  the  likeness 
of  men."  In  the  Incarnation  our  Lord  assumed 
the  "form"  of  a  servant,  or  slave:  for  in  the 
room  of  the  authority  of  the  Creator  now  ap- 
pears the  subjection  of  the  creature.  He  who 
gave  form  to  all  things,  and  Himself  set  the  type 
of  what  was  highest  and  best  in  the  universe, 
transcending  meanwhile  all  created  excellence  in 
His  uncreated  glory,  now  is  seen  conforming 
Himself  to  the  type  or  model  or  likeness  of  one 
of  his  creatures,  of  man.  He  comes  into  human 
existence  as  men  do,  and  He  continues  in  it  as 
men  do.  Yet  it  is  not  said  that  He  is  now  merely 
a  man,  or  has  become  nothing  but  a  man;  He  is 
in  the  likeness  of  men  and  is  found  in  fashion  az 
a  man. 

In  taking  this  great  step  the  Apostle  says,  "  He 
emptied  Himself."  The  emptying  is  perhaps  de- 
signedly opposed  to  the  thought  of  accumulation 
or  self-enrichment  conveyed  in  the  phrase  "  He 
counted  it  not  a  prize."  However  this  may  be, 
the  phrase  is  in  itself  a  remarkable  expression. 

It  seems  most  certain,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
this  cannot  import  that  He  who  was  with  God 
and  was  God  could  renounce  His  own  essential 
nature  and  cease  to  be  Divine.  The  assertion  of 
a  contradiction  like  this  involves  the  mind  in 
mere  darkness.  The  notion  is  excluded  by  other 
scriptures;  for  He  who  came  on  earth  among  us 
is  Immanuel,  God  with  us:  and  it  is  not  required 
by  the  passage  before  us;  for  the  "emptying" 
can  at  most  apply  to  the  "  form  "  of  God — the 
exercise  and  enjoyment  of  Divine  attributes  such 
as  adequately  express  the  Divine  nature;  and  it 
may,  perhaps,  not  extend  its  sense  even  so  far; 
for  the  writer  significantly  abstains  from  carrying 
his  thought  further  than  the  bare  word  "  He 
emptied  Himself." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  beware  of  weak- 
ening unduly  this  great  testimony.  Certainly  it 
fixes  our  thoughts  on  this,  at  least,  that  our 
Lord,  by  becoming  man,  had  for  His,  truly  for 
His,  the  experience  of  human  limitation,  human 
weakness  and  impoverishment,  human  depend- 
ence, human  subjection,  singularly  contrasting 
with  the  glory  and  plenitude  of  the  form  of  God. 
This  became  His.  It  was  so  emphatically  real, 
•  it  became  at  the  Incarnation  so  emphatically  the 
form  of  existence  on  which  He  entered,  that  it 
is  the  thing  eminently  to  be  regarded,  reverently 
to  be  dwelt  upon.  This  emptiness,  instead  of  that 
fulness,  is  to  draw  and  fix  our  regard.  Instead  of 
the  form  of  God,  there  rises  before  us  this  true 
human  history,  this  lowly  manhood — and  it  took 
place  by  His  emptying  Himself. 

Various  persons  and  schools  have  thought  it 

♦Various  shades  of  meaning  have  been  proposed. 
Meyer,  whose  opinion  has  weight,  virtually  interprets  in 
this  way  :  He  did  not  reckon  equality  with  God  (which 
was  His)  to  imply  or  to  be  fitly  exercised  in  acquisition,  or 
in  accumulation  of  benefitto  Himself  :  and  Hofmann,  after 
supporting  another  view,  appears  (in  his  "Hist.  Schrift. 
N.  T.")  to  agree  with  this.  To  be  equal  to  God,  and  to  put 
forth  power  for  His  own  enrichment,  were  for  the  Son 
very  different  things.  The  one  He  possessed  :  the  other 
He  renounced. 


right  to  go  further.  The  word  here  used  has  ap- 
peared to  them  to  suggest  that  if  the  Son  of  God 
did  not  renounce  His  Godhead,  yet  the  Divine 
nature  in  Him  must  have  bereaved  itself  of  the 
Divine  attributes,  or  withheld  itself  from  the  use 
and  exercise  of  them;  so  that  the  all-fulness  no 
longer  was  at  His  disposal.  In  this  line  they 
have  gone  on  to  describe  or  assign  the  mode  of 
self-emptying  which  the  Incarnation  should  im- 
ply. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  one  can  lay  down 
positions  as  to  the  internal  privations  of  One 
whose  nature  is  owned  to  be  essentially  Divine, 
without  falling  into  confusion  and  darkening 
counsel.  But  perhaps  we  may  do  well  to  cherish 
the  impression  that  this  self-emptying  on  the  part 
of  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  for  our  salvation,  in- 
volves realities  which  we  cannot  conceive  or  put 
in  any  words.  There  was  more  in  this  emptying 
of  Himself  than  we  can  think  or  say. 

He  emptied  Himself  when  He  became  man. 
Here  we  have  the  eminent  example  of  a  Divine 
mystery,  which,  being  revealed,  remains  a  mys- 
tery never  to  be  adequately  explained,  and  which 
yet  proves  full  of  meaning  and  full  of  power.  The 
Word  was  made  flesh.  He  through  whom  all 
worlds  took  being,  was  seen  in  Judea  in  the  low- 
liness of  that  practical  historical  manhood.  We 
never  can  explain  this.  But  if  we  believe  it  all 
things  become  new  for  us:  the  meaning  it  proves 
to  have  for  human  history  is  inexhaustible. 

He  emptied  Himself,  "  taking  the  form  of  a 
servant,"  or  bondslave.  For  the  creature  is  in 
absolute  subjection  alike  to  God's  authority  and 
to  His  providence;  and  so  Christ  came  to  be. 
He  entered  on  a  discipline  of  subjection  and 
obedience.  In  particular  He  was  made  after  the 
likeness  of  men.  He  was  born  as  other  children 
are;  He  grew  as  other  children  grow;  body  and 
mind  took  shape  for  Him  under  human  condi- 
tions. 

And  so  He  was  "  found  in  fashion  as  a  man." 
Could  words  express  more  strongly  how  wonder- 
ful it  is  in  the  Apostle's  eyes  that  He  should  so 
be  found?  He  lived  His  life  and  made  His  mark 
in  the  wond  in  human  fashion — His  form,  His 
mien,  His  speech,  His  acts.  His  way  oLlife  de- 
clared Him  man.  But  being  so,  He  humbled 
Himself  to  a  strange  and  great  obedience.  Sub- 
jection, and  in  that  subjection  obedience,  is  the 
part  of  every  creature.  But  the  obedience  which 
Christ  was  called  to  learn  was  special.  A  heavy 
task  was  laid  upon  Him.  He  was  made  under  the 
law;  and  bearing  the  burden  of  human  sin,  He 
wrought  redemption.  In  doing  so  many  great 
interests  fell  to  Him  to  be  cared  for;  and  this 
was  done  by  Him,  not  in  the  manner  of  God- 
head which  speaks  and  it  is  done,  but  with  the 
pains  and  labour  of  a  faithful  servant.  "  I  have 
a  commandment,"  He  said,  as  He  faced  the  Jews, 
who  would  have  had  His  Messianic  work  other- 
wise ordered  (John  xii.  49). 

This  experience  deepened  into  the  final  expe- 
rience of  the  cross.  Death  is  the  signature  of 
failure  and  disgrace.  Even  with  sinless  creatures 
it  seems  so.  Their  beauty  and  their  use  are  past; 
their  worth  is  measured  and  exhausted;  they  die. 
More  emphatically  in  a  nature  like  ours,  which 
aims  at  fellowship  with  God  and  immortality, 
death  is  significant  this  way,  and  bears  the  char- 
acter of  doom.  So  we  are  taught  to  think  that 
death  entered  by  sin.  But  the  violent  and  cruel 
death  of  crucifixion,  inflicted  for  the  worst 
crimes,   is   most   significant   this   way.     What   it 
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comprehended  for  our  Lord  we  cannot  measure. 
We  know  that  He  looked  forward  to  it  with  the 
most  solemn  expectation;  and  when  it  came  the 
experience  was  overwhelming.  Yes,  He  submit- 
ted to  the  doom  and  blight  of  death,  in  which 
death  He  made  atonement  and  finished  trans- 
gression. The  incarnation  was  the  way  in  which 
our  Lord  bound  Himself  to  our  woeful  fortunes, 
and  carried  to  us  the  benefits  with  which  He 
would  enrich  us;  and  His  death  was  for  our  sins, 
endured  that  we  might  live.  But  the  Apostle 
does  not  here  dwell  on  the  reasons  why  Christ's 
obedience  must  take  this  road.  It  is  enough 
that  for  reasons  concerning  our  welfare,  and  the 
worthy  achievement  of  the  Father's  Divine  pur- 
poses, Christ  bowed  Himself  to  so  great  lowli- 
ness. A  dark  and  sad  death — a  true  obedience 
unto  death — became  the  portion  of  the  Son  of 
God.  "  I  am  the  Living  One,  and  I  was  dead." 
So  complete  was  the  self-emptying,  the  humilia- 
tion, the  obedience. 

"  Therefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  Him, 
and  given  Him  the  Name  that  is  above  every 
name."  For  still  we  must  think  of  Him  as  One 
that  has  come  down  into  the  region  of  the  crea- 
tures, the  region  in  which  we  are  distinguished 
by  names,  and  are  capable  of  higher  and  lower 
in  endless  degrees.  God,  dealing  with  Him  so 
situated,  acts  in  a  manner  rightly  coresponding 
to  this  great  self-dedication,  so  as  to  utter  God's 
mind  upon  it.  He  has  set  Him  on  high,  and 
given  Him  the  Name  that  is  above  every  name; 
so  that  Divine  honour  shall  be  rendered  to  Him 
by  all  creation,  and  knees  bowed  in  worship  to 
Him  everywhere,  and  all  shall  own  Him  Lord — 
that  is,  partaker  of  Divine  Sovereignty.  All 
this  is  "  to  the  glory  of  the  Father,"  seeing  that 
in  all  this  the  worthiness  and  beauty  of  God's 
being  and  ways  come  to  light  with  a  splendour 
heretofore  unexampled. 

So  then  we  may  say,  perhaps,  that  as  in  the 
humiliation  He  who  is  God  experienced  what  it 
is  to  be  man,  now  in  the  exaltation  He  who  is 
man  experiences  what  it  is  to  be.  God. 

But  the  point  to  dwell  on  chiefly  is  this  con- 
sideration— What  is  it  that  attracts  so  specially 
the  Father's  approbation?  What  does  so  is 
Christ's  great  act  of  self-forgetting  love.  That 
satisfies  and  rests  the  Divine  mind.  Doubt- 
less  the  Son's  pure  and  perfect  character,  and 
the  perfection  of  His  whole  service,  were  on  all 
accounts  approved:  but  specially  the  mind  of 
Christ  revealed  in  His  self-forgetting  devotion. 
1  herefore  God  has  highly  exalted  Him. 

For  in  the  first  place,  Christ  in  this  work  of 
His  is  Himself  the  revelation  of  the  Father.  All 
along  the  Father's  heart  is  seen  disclosed.  It 
was  in  fellowship  with  the  Father,  always  de- 
lighted in  Him,  that  the  history  was  entered  on; 
m  harmony  with  Him  it  was  accomplished.' 
Ihroughout  we  have  before  us  not  only  the 
mind  of  the  Son,  but  the  mind  of  the  Father 
that  sent  Him. 

And  then,  in  the  next  place,  as  the  Son,  sent 
forth  into  the  world,  and  become  one  of  us,  and 
subject  to  vicissitude,  accomplishes  His  course, 
it  is  fitting  for  the  Father  to  watch,  to  approve 
and  to  crown  the  service;  and  He  who  has  so 
given  Himself  for  God  and  man  must  take  the 
place  due  to  such  a  "  mind  "  and  to  such  an 
obedience. 

Let  us  observe  it  then:  what  was  in  God's 
eye,  and  ought  to  be  in  ours,  is  not  only  the 
dignity  ol  the  person,  the  greatness  of  the  con- 


descension, the  perfection  of  obedience  and  pa- 
tience of  endurance,  but,  in  the  heart  of  all  these, 
)he  mind  of  Christ.  That  was  the  inspiration  ot 
the  whole  marvellous  history,  vivifying  it 
throughout.  Christ,  indeed,  was  not  One  who 
could  so  care  for  us,  as  to  fail  in  His  regard  to 
any  interest  of  His  Father's  name  or  kingdom; 
nor  could  He  take  any  course  really  unseemly, 
because  unworthy  of  Himself.  But  carrying 
with  Him  all  that  is  due  to  His  Father,  and  all 
that  befits  His  Father's  Child  and  Servant,  the 
wonderful  thing  is  how  His  heart  yearns  over 
men,  how  His  course  shapes  itself  to  the  neces- 
sities of  our  case,  how  all  that  concerns  Himself 
disappears  as  He  looks  on  the  fallen  race.  A 
worthy  deliverance  for  them,  consecrating  them 
to  God  in  the  blessedness  of  life  eternal — this  is 
in  His  eye,  to  be  reached  by  Him  through  all 
kinds  of  lowliness,  obedience,  and  suffering.  On 
this  His  heart  was  set  ;  this  gave  meaning  and 
character  to  every  step  of  His  history.  This 
was  the  mind  of  the  good  Shepherd  that  laid 
down  His  life  for  the  sheep.  And  this  is  what 
completes  and  consecrates  all  the  service,  and 
receives  the  Father's  triumphant  approbation. 
This  is  the  Lamb  of  God.  There  never  was  a 
Lamb  like  this. 

How  all  this  was  and  is  in  the  Eternal  Son  in 
His  Divine  nature  we  cannot  suitably  conceive. 
In  some  most  sublime  and  perfect  manner  we 
own  it  to  be  there.  But  we  can  think  of  it  and 
speak  of  it  as  the  "  mind  of  Christ  "  :  as  it  came 
to  light  in  the  Man  of  Bethlehem,  who,  amid  all 
the  possibilities  of  the  Incarnation,  is  seen  set- 
ting His  face  so  steadily  one  way,  whose  life  is 
all  of  one  piece,  and  to  whom  we  ascribe  grace. 
'  Ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
Therefore  God  has  highly  exalted  Him,  and 
given  Him  the  Name  that  is  above  every  name. 
This  is  the  right  way.     This  is  the  right  life. 

Are  we  followers  of  Christ?  Are  we  in  touch 
with  His  grace?  ,  Do  we  yield  ourselves  to  His 
will  and  way?  Do  we  renounce  the  melancholy 
obstructiveness  which  sets  us  at  odds  with 
Christ?  Do  we  count  it  our  wisdom  now  to 
come  into  His  school?  Then,  let  this  mind  be 
in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus,  this 
lowly,  loving  mind.  Let  it.  Look  not  every 
man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  on 
the  things  of  others.  Do  nothing  through  strife 
or  vainglory.  In  lowliness  of  mind  let  each 
esteem  the  other  better  than  himself.  Let  all 
bitterness,  and  wrath,  and  anger,  and  envy,  and 
evil  speaking,  be  put  away  from  you,  with  all 
malice:  and  be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender- 
hearted, forgiving  one  another,  even  as  God  for 
Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  you.  If  there  is 
any  comfort  in  Christ,  if  any  consolation  of 
love,  if  any  fellowship  of  the  Spirit,  if  any  ten- 
der mercies  and  compassions,  let  this  be  so. 
Let  this  mind  be  in  you;  and  find  ways  of  show- 
ing it.  But,  indeed,  if  it  be  in  you,  it  will  find 
ways  to  show  itself. 

The  Church  of  Christ  has  not  been  without 
likeness  to  its  Lord,  and  service  to  its  Lord: 
yet  it  has  come  far  short  in  showing  to  the 
world  the  mind  of  Christ.  We  often  "  show  the 
Lord's  death."  But  in  His  death  were  the  mighty 
life  and  the  conclusive  triumph  of  Christ's  love. 
Let  the  life  also  of  Christ  Jesus  be  manifest  in 
our  mortal  body. 

We  see  here  what  the  vision  of  Christ  was 
which  opened  itself  to  Paul, — which,  glowing  in 
his  heart,  sent  him  through  the  world,   seeking 
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the  profit  of  many,  that  they  might  be  saved. 
This  was  in  his  mind,  the  wonderful  condescen- 
sion and  devotion  of  the  Son  of  God.  "  It 
pleased  God  to  reveal  His  Son  in  me."  "  God, 
who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  'of  dark- 
ness, hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face 
of  Christ  Jesus."  "  Ye  know  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  how  that  though  He  was  rich 
yet  for  our  sakes  He  became  poor,  that  we 
through  His  poverty  might  be  made  rich." 
"  He  loved  me  and  gave  Himself  for  me."  And 
in  various  forms  and  degrees  the  manifestation 
of  this  same  grace  has  astonished,  and  con- 
quered, and  inspired  all  those  who  have  greatly 
served  Christ  in  the  Church  in  seeking  to  do 
good  to  men.  Let  us  not  separate  ourselves 
from  this  fellowship  of  Christ  ;  let  us  not  be  se- 
cluded from  this  mind  of  Christ.  As  we  come 
to  Him  with  our  sorrows,  and  sins,  and  wants, 
let  us  drink  into  His  mind.  Let  us  sit  at  His 
feet  and  learn  of  Him. 

A  line  of  contemplation,  hard  to  follow  yet 
inspiring,  opens  up  in  considering  the  Incarna- 
tion of  our  Lord  as  permanent.  No  day  is  com- 
ing in  which  that  shall  have  to  be  looked  upon 
as  gone  away  into  the  past.  This  is  suggestive  as 
to  the  tie  between  Creator  and  creature,  as  to  the 
bridge  between  Infinite  and  finite,  to  be  evermore 
found  in  Him.  But  it  may  suffice  here  to  have 
indicated  the  topic. 

It  is  more  to  the  point  in  connection  with  this 
passage  to  call  attention  to  a  lesson  for  the 
present  day.  Of  late  great  emphasis  has  been 
laid  by  earnest  thinkers  upon  the  reality  of 
Christ's  human  nature.  Anxiety  has  been  felt 
to  do  full  right  to  that  humanity  which  the  Gos- 
pels set  before  us  so  vividly.  This  has  been  in 
many  ways  a  happy  service  to  the  Church.  In 
the  hands  of  divines  the  humanity  of  Christ  has 
sometimes  seemed  to  become  shadowy  and  un- 
real, through  the  stress  laid  on  His  proper  God- 
head; and  now  men  have  become  anxious  to  pos- 
sess their  souls  with  the  human  side  of  things, 
even  perhaps  at  the  cost  of  leaving  the  Divine 
side  untouched.  The  recoil  has  carried  men  quite 
naturally  into  a  kind  of  humanitarianism,  some- 
times deliberate,  sometimes  unconscious.  Christ 
is  thought  of  as  the  ideal  Man,  who,  just  because 
He  is  the  ideal  Man,  is  morally  indistinguish- 
able from  God,  and  is  in  the  closest  fellowship 
with  God.  Yet  He  grows  on  the  soil  of  human 
nature,  He  is  fundamentally  and  only  human. 
And  this,  it  is  implied,  is  enough:  it  covers  all  we 
want.  But  we  see  this  was  not  Paul's  way  of 
thinking.  The  real  humanity  was  necessary  for 
him,  because  he  desiderated  a  real  incarnation. 
But  the  true  original  Divine  nature  was  also  nec- 
essary. For  so  he  discerned  the  love — the  grace, 
and  the  gift  by  grace;  so  he  felt  that  the  Eternal 
God  had  bowed  down  to  bless  him  in  and  by 
His  Son.  It  makes  a  great  difference  to  re- 
ligion when  men  are  persuaded  to  forego  this 
faith. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

WORKING  AND  SHINING. 
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After  his  great  appeal  to  the  mind  of  Christ, 
the  Apostle  can  pursue  his  practical  object;  and 


he  can  do  so  with  a  certain  tranquillity,  confident 
that  the  forces  he  has  just  set  in  motion  will  not 
fail  to  do  their  work.  But  yet  that  same  appeal 
itself  has  tended  to  broaden  and  deepen  the  con- 
ception of  what  should  be  aimed  at.  He  had 
deprecated  the  arrogant  and  the  selfish  mind,  as 
these  are  opposed  to  lovingkindness  and  regard 
for  others.  But  now,  in  presence  of  the  great 
vision  of  the  Incarnation  and  obedience  of  Christ, 
the  deeper  note  of  lowliness  must  be  struck  in 
fit  accord  with  that  of  love;  not  only  lowliness 
in  the  way  of  doing  ready  honour  to  others,  but 
deep  and  adoring  lowliness  towards  God,  such  as 
is  due  both  from  creatures  and  from  sinners. 
For  if  Christ's  love  fulfilled  itself  in  such  a  per- 
fect humility,  how  deeply  does  it  become  us  to 
bear  towards  God  in  Christ  a  mind  of  penitence 
and  gratitude,  of  loving  awe  and  wonder,  such  as 
shall  at  the  same  time  for  ever  exclude  from  our 
bearing  towards  others  both  pride  and  self-seek- 
ing. In  this  way  the  one  practical  object  sug- 
gested by  the  circumstances  at  Philippi — namely, 
loving  unity- — now  allies  itself  naturally  with 
ideas  of  complete  and  harmonious  Christian  life; 
and  various  views  of  that  life  begin  to  open.  But 
each  aspect  of  it  still  proves  to  be  connected  with 
the  gracious  and  gentle  mind  of  Christ,  in  the 
lowly  form  of  that  mind  which  is  appropriate 
for  a  sinner  who  is  also  a  believer. 

So  then  they  are  to  apply  themselves  to  the 
"  calling  wherewith  they  are  called,"  in  a  spirit 
of  "  fear  and  trembling."  The  phrase  is  a  com- 
mon one  with  the  Apostle  (1  Cor.  ii.  3  ;  2  Cor. 
vii.  15  ;  Eph.  v.  6).  He  uses  it  where  he  would 
express  a  state  of  mind  in  which  willing  rever- 
ence is  joined  with  a  certain  sensitive  anxiety  to 
escape  dangerous  mistakes  and  to  perform  duty 
well.      And  it  is  fitly  called  for  here,  for 

1.  If  lowliness  so  became  the  Divine  Saviour, 
who  was  full  of  grace,  wisdom,  and  power,  then 
what  shall  be  the  mind  of  those  who  in  great 
guilt  and  need  have  found  part  in  the  salvation, 
and  who  are  going  forward  to  its  fulness?  What 
shall  be  the  mind  of  those  who,  in  this  experi- 
ence, are  looking  up  to  Christ — looking  up  to 
lowliness?  Surely  not  the  spirit  of  strife  and 
vainglory  (ver.  3),  but  of  fear  and  trembling — 
the  mind  that  dreads  to  be  presumptudus  and 
arroganf,  because  it  finds  the  danger  to  be  still 
near. 

2.  The  salvation  has  to  be  wrought  out.  It 
must  come  to  pass  in  your  case  in  the  line  of 
your  own  endeavor.  Having  its  power  and  ful- 
ness in  Christ,  and  bestowed  by  Him  on  you, 
yet  this  deliverance  from  distance,  estrangement, 
darkness,  unholiness,  is  given  to  believers  to  be 
wrought  out:  it  comes  as  a  right  to  be  realised, 
and  as  a  power  to  be  exercised,  and  as  a  goal  to 
be  attained.  Think  of  this, — you  have  in  hand 
your  own  salvation — great,  Divine,  and  wonder- 
ful— to  be  wrought  out.  Can  you  go  about  it 
without  fear  and  trembling?  Consider  what  you 
are — consider  what  you  believe — consider  what 
you  seek — and  what  a  spirit  of  lowly  and  contrite 
eagerness  will  pervade  your  life!  This  holds  so 
much  the  more,  because  the  salvation  itself  stands 
so  much  in  likeness  to  Christ — that  is  to  say,  in 
a  loving  lowliness.  Let  a  man  think  how  much  is 
in  him  that  tends,  contrariwise,  to  self-assertion 
and  self-seeking,  and  he  will  have  reason  enough 
to  fear  and  tremble  as  he  lays  fresh  hold  on  the 
promises,  and  sets  his  face  to  the  working  out  of 
this  his  own  salvation. 

3.  This  very  working  out,  from  whom  does  it 
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come?  Are  you  the  explanation  and  last  source 
of  it?  What  does  it  mean?  Wherever  it  takes 
place,  it  means  that,  in  a  very  special  sense,  God's 
mighty  presence  and  power  are  put  forth  in  us  to 
will  and  to  do.  Shall  not  this  thought  quell  our 
petulance?  Where  is  room  now  for  anything  but 
fear  and  trembling — a  deep  anxiety  to  be  lowly, 
obedient,  compliant? 

Whether,  therefore,  we  look  to  the  history  of 
the  Saviour,  or  to  the  work  to  which  our  own  life 
is  devoted,  or  to  the  power  that  animates  that 
work  and  on  which  it  depends — in  all  alike  we 
find  ourselves  committed  to  the  lowly  mind;  and 
in  all  alike  we  find  ourselves  beset  with  a  wealth 
of  free  beneficence,  which  lays  obligation  on  us 
to  be  self-forgetting  and  loving.  We  are  come 
into  a  wonderful  world  of  compassionate  love. 
That  is  the  platform  on  which  we  stand — the  light 
we  see  by— the  music  that  fills  our  ears — the  fra- 
grance that  rises  on  every  side.  If  we  are  to  live 
here,  there  is  only  one  way  for  it — there  is  only 
one  kind  of  life  that  can  live  in  this  region. 
And,  being  as  we  are,  alas!  so  strangely  coarse 
and  hard — even  if  this  gospel  gladdens  us,  there 
may  well  thrill  through  our  gladness  a  very  hon- 
est and  a  very  contrite  "  fear  and  trembling." 

Now  all  this  is  by  the  Apostle  persuasively 
urged  upon  his  Philippian  children  (ver.  12): 
"  As  ye  have  always  obeyed,  not  as  in  my  pres- 
ence only,  but  now  much  more  in  my  absence." 
For,  indeed,  it  proves  easy  comparatively  for  our 
human  indolence  to  yield  to  the  spell  of  some 
great  and  forcible  personality  when  he  is  present. 
It  is  even  pleasant  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  borne 
on  by  the  tide  of  his  enthusiastic  goodness.  But 
when  the  Apostle  was  at  Philippi,  it  might  come 
easier  to  many  of  them  to  feel  the  force  and 
scope  of  their  calling  in  Christ.  And  yet  now 
that  he  was  gone,  now  was  the  time  for  them  to 
prove  for  themselves,  and  evince  to  others,  the 
durable  worth  of  the  great  discovery  they  had 
made,  and  the  thoroughness  of  the  decision 
which  had  transformed  their  lives.  Now, also,  was 
the  time  to  show  Paul  himself,  that  their  "  obedi- 
ence "  was  of  the  deep  and  genuine  quality  which 
alone  could  give  content  to  him. 

Such  in  general  seems  to  be  the  scope  of  these 
two  verses.  But  one  or  two  of  the  points  de- 
serve to  be  considered  a  little  before  we  go  on. 

Mark  how  emphatically  the  Apostle  affirms  the 
great  truth,  that  every  good  thing  accompanying 
salvation  which  comes  to  pass  in  Christians  is 
of  the  mighty  power  and  grace  of  God.  There- 
fore Christianity  must  stand  so  much  in  asking 
and  in  thanking.  It  is  God  that  worketh  in  you. 
He  does  it,  and  no  other  than  He;  it  is  His  pre- 
rogative. He  worketh  to  will  and  to  do.  The 
inclination  of  the  heart  and  the  purpose  of  the 
will  are  of  Him;  and  the  striving  to  bring  forth 
into  act  and  deed  what  has  been  so  conceived — 
that  also  is  of  Him.  He  quickens  those  who  were 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins;  He  gives  the  renew- 
ing of  the  Holy  Ghost;  He  makes  His  children 
perfect,  working  in  them  that  which  is  well  pleas- 
ing in  His  sight  through  Jesus  Christ.  All  this 
He  does  in  the  exercise  of  His  proper  power,  in 
the  "exceeding  greatness  of  His  power  to  us- 
ward  who  believe" — "according  to  the  working 
of  His  mighty  power,  which  wrought  in  Christ 
when  He  was  raised  from  the  dead."  Apparently 
we  are  to  take  it  that  in  the  children  of  God  there 
is  the  new  heart,  or  new  nature,  in  respect  of 
which  they  are  new  creatures;  and  also  the  in- 
dwelling  of   God   by    His   Spirit;   and   also   the 


actual  working  of  the  same  Spirit  in  all  fruits 
of  righteousness  which  they  bring  forth  to  the 
glory  and  praise  of  God.  And  these  three  are  so 
connected  that  regard  should  be  had  to  all  of 
them  when  we  contemplate  each. 

He  worketh  to  will  and  to  do.  From  Him 
all  godly  desires  and  purposes  proceed — from 
Him,  every  passage  in  our  lives  in  which  the 
"  salvation  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  "  is  by  us  re- 
ceived, put  to  proof,  wrought  out  into  the  trans- 
actions of  our  lives.  It  must  be  so,  if  we  will 
only  think  of  it.  For  this  "  salvation  "  involves 
an  actual,  and  in  principle  a  complete  agreement 
with  God,  affirmed  and  embodied  in  each  right 
thought,  and  word,  and  deed.  Whence  could  this 
flow  but  from  Himself? 

In  their  statements  and  explanations  about  this 
Christians  have  differed.  The  difference  has  been 
mainly  on  the  point,  how  to  make  it  clear  that 
men  are  not  dealt  with  as  inert  nor  as  irre- 
sponsible; that  they  must  not  hold  themselves 
excused  from  working  on  the  ground  that  God 
works  all.  For  all  agree  that  men  are  called  to 
the  most  serious  earnestness  of  purpose  and  the 
most  alert  activity  of  action;  but  the  theorising 
of  this  activity  occasions  debate.  It  is  from  the 
motive  of  trying  to  make  more  room  for  these  in- 
dispensable elements  on  the  human  side,  that 
modes  of  statement  have  been  suggested  which 
limit  or  explain  away  the  Apostle's  statement 
here.  The  motive  is  commendable,  but  the 
method  is  not  commonly  successful.  All  efforts 
to  divide  the  ground  between  God  and  man 
go  astray.  In  the  inward  process  of  salvation, 
and  especially  in  this  "  willing  and  doing,"  God 
does  all,  and  also  man  does  all.  But  God  takes 
precedence.  For  it  is  He  that  quickeneth  the 
dead,  and  calleth  things  that  are  not  as  though 
they  were.  Here  we  may  say,  as  the  Apostle  does 
in  another  case,  "  This  is  a  great  mystery."  Let 
us  recognise  it  as  a  mystery  bound  up  with  any 
hope  we  ourselves  have  of  proving  to  be  children 
of  God.  And  under  the  sense  of  it,  with  fear  and 
trembling  let  us  work,  for  it  is  God  that  worketh 
in  us  to  will  and  to  do. 

He  worketh  in  us  to  will.  When  I  trace  back 
any  of  my  actions  to  the  fountain  where  it  takes 
its  rise  as  mine,  I  find  that  fountain  in  my  will. 
The  materials  which  I  take  up  into  my  act,  the 
impressions  which  gather  together  to  create  a 
situation  for  me,  may  all  have  their  separate  his- 
tory going  back  in  the  order  of  cause  and  effect 
to  the  beginning  of  the  world;  but  that  which 
makes  it  mine,  is  that  I  will,  I  choose,  and  there- 
upon I  do  it.  Therefore  also  it  is  that  I  must  an- 
swer for  it,  because  it  is  mine.  I  willed  it,  and  in 
willing  it  I  created  something  which  pertains  to 
me  and  to  no  other;  something  began  which  is 
mine,  and  the  responsibility  for  it  cleaves  only  to 
me.  But  in  the  return  to  God  through  Christ, 
and  in  the  working  out  of  that  salvation,  there 
are  acts  of  mine,  most  truly  mine;  and  yet  in 
these  another  Will,  the  Will  of  Him  who  saves, 
is  most  intimately  concerned.  He  worketh  in  us 
to  will.  It  is  not  an  enslaving,  but  an  emancipat- 
ing energy.  It  brings  about  free  action,  yet  such 
as  fulfils  a  most  gracious  Divine  purpose.  So 
these  "  willings  '"  embody  a  consent,  a  union  of 
heart  and  mind  and  will,  His  and  mine,  the 
thought  of  which  is  enough  to  bow  me  to  the 
ground  with  "  fear  and  trembling."  This  is  He 
who  gathereth  the  dispersed  of  Israel  into  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  salvation  is  to  be 
wrought  out  by  us.     To  have  faith  in  the  Son  of 
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God  in  exercise  and  prevalence;  to  have  heart 
and  life  formed  to  childlike  love  of  God,  and  to 
the  fulfilment  of  His  will;  to  carry  this  out 
against  the  flesh  and  the  world  and  the  devil, — all 
this  is  a  great  career  of  endeavour  and  attain- 
ment. It  is  much  to  make  the  discoveries  implied 
in  it:  finding  out  at  each  stage  the  meaning  of  it, 
and  how  it  should  take  shape.  It  is  much  to  have 
the  heart  brought  to  beat  true  to  it,  to  love  it, 
consent  to  it,  be  set  upon  it.  It  is  much  to  em- 
body it  in  faithful  and  successful  practice  in  the 
rough  school  of  life,  with  its  actual  collision  and 
conflict.  Now  the  nature  and  working  of  God's 
graceateach  stage  are  of  this  kind, that  it  operates 
in  three  ways  at  least.  It  operates  as  a  call,  an 
effectual  call,  setting  a  man  on  to  arise  and  go. 
It  operates  also  in  a  way  of  instruction,  setting  us 
to  learn  lessons,  teaching  us  how  to  live,  as  it  is 
said  in  Titus  ii.  11,  12.  And  it  operates  as  a 
power,  as  help  in  time  of  need.  He  that  sits  still 
at  the  call — he  that  will  not  be  considerate  to 
learn  the  lesson — he  that  will  not  cast  himself  on 
the  strength  perfected  in  weakness,  that  he  may 
fulfil  and  do  the  Father's  will — he  is  a  man  who 
despises  and  denies  the  grace  of  God. 

Nov/  what  has  been  said  of  the  believer's  rela- 
tion to  the  saving  God  prepares  the  way  for  re- 
ferring to  his  office  towards  the  world.  Here 
the  moral  and  practical  theme  which  is  in  the 
Apostle's  mind  all  through  proves  again  to  be  in 
place:  the  lowly  and  loving  mind  will  best  dis- 
charge that  office  towards  the  world,  which  the 
arrogant  and  distempered  mind  would  hinder. 
"  Do  all  things  without  murmurings  and  disput- 
ings,  that  ye  may  be  blameless  and  harmless." 

A  murmuring  and  disputatious  temper — mur- 
muring at  what  displeases  us,  and  multiplying  de- 
bate about  it — is  simply  one  form  of  the  spirit 
which  Paul  deprecates  all  through  this  context. 
It  is  the  sign  of  the  disposition  to  value  unduly 
one's  own  ease,  one's  own  will,  one's  own  opin- 
ion, one's  own  party,  and  to  lie  at  the  catch  for 
opportunities  to  bring  that  feeling  into  evidence. 
Now  observe  the  harm  which  the  Apostle  antici- 
pates. It  is  your  office  to  serve  God  by  making 
a  right  impression  on  the  world.  How  shall  that 
come  to  pass?  Chiefly,  or  at  least  primarily,  the 
Apostle  seems  to  say,  by  the  absence  of  evil.  At 
least,  that  is  the  most  genera!  and  the  safest  no- 
tion of  it  with  which  to  begin.  Some,  no  doubt, 
make  impressions  by  their  eloquence,  or  by  their 
wisdom,  or  by  their  enterprising  and  successful 
benevolence — though  all  these  have  dangers  and 
drawbacks  attending  them,  in  so  far  as  the  very 
energy  of  action  provides  a  shelter  for  unper- 
ceived  self-will.  Still,  let  them  have  their  place 
and  their  praise.  But  here  is  the  line  that  might 
suit  all.  A  man  whose  life  stands  clear  of  the 
world's  deformities,  under  the  influence  of  a  light 
and  a  love  from  which  the  world  is  estranged, 
gradually  makes  an  impression. 

Now  murmuring  and  disputing  are  precisely 
adapted  to  hinder  this  impression.  And  some- 
times they  hinder  it  in  the  case  of  people  of  high 
excellence — people  who  have  much  sound  and 
strong  principle,  who  have  large  benevolence, 
who  are  capable  of  making  remarkable  sacrifices 
to  duty  when  they  see  it.  Yet  this  vice,  per- 
haps a  surface  vice,  of  murmuring  and  disputing, 
is  so  suggestive  of  a  man's  self  being  uppermost, 
it  so  unpleasantly  forces  itself  in  as  the  interpre- 
tation o  the  man,  that  his  real  goodness  is  little 
accounted  of.     At  all  events,  the  peculiar  purity 


of  the  Christian  character — its  blamelessness  and 
harmlessness,  its  innocence — does  not  in  this  case 
come  to  light.  People  say:  "  Ah,  he  is  one  of  the 
mixed  ones,  like  ourselves.  Christian  devoutness 
suits  some  people:  they  are  sincere  enough  in  it, 
very  likely;  but  it  leaves  them,  after  all,  pretty 
much  as  it  found  them." 

I  say  no  more  about  murmuring  and  disputing 
as  these  reveal  themselves  in  our  relations  to 
others.  But  the  same  spirit,  and  attended  in  its 
operations  with  the  same  evil  effects,  may  mani- 
fest itself  in  other  ways  besides  that  of  unkind- 
ness  to  men.  As  frequently,  perhaps,  it  may 
show  itself  in  our  behaviour  towards  God;  and  in 
that  case  it  interferes  at  least  as  seriously  with  the 
shining  of  our  light  in  the  world. 

Just  as  in  the  camp  of  Israel  of  old  on  many 
memorable  occasions  there  arose  a  murmuring 
of  the  people  against  God,  when  His  ways 
crossed  their  will,  or  seemed  dark  to  their  wis- 
dom; just  as,  on  such  occasions,  there  broke  out 
among  the  people  the  expression  of  doubt,  dis- 
like, and  disputation,  and  they  criticised  those 
Divine  dealings  which  should  have  been  received 
with  trust  and  lowliness, — so  is  it  also,  many  a 
time,  in  the  little  world  within  us.  There  are 
such  and  such  duties  to  be  discharged  and  such 
and  such  trials  to  be  encountered — or  else  a 
general  course  of  duty  is  to  be  pursued  under 
certain  discouragements  and  perplexities.  And, 
you  submit,  you  do  these  things.  But  you  do 
them  with  murmuring  and  disputing  in  your 
heart.  Why  should  it  be  thus?  "  How  is  it  fit," 
you  say,  "  that  such  perplexities  or  such  burdens 
should  be  appointed?  Is  it  not  reasonable,  all 
things  considered,  that  I  should  have  more  in- 
dulgence and  greater  facilities;  or,  at  least,  that 
I  should  be  excused  from  this  conflict  and  this 
burden-bearing  for  the  present?  "  Meanwhile  our 
conscience  is  satisfied  because  we  have  not  re- 
belled in  practice;  and  it  takes  no  strict  account 
of  the  fretfulness  which  marred  our  act,  or  the 
grumbling  which  well-nigh  withheld  us  from 
compliance.  You  are  called,  perhaps,  to  speak  to 
some  erring  friend,  or  you  have  to  go  on  a  mes- 
sage of  mercy  to  some  one  in  affliction.  Indo- 
lently you  postpone  it;  and  your  heart  begins  to 
stretch  out  its  arms  and  to  cling  to  the  careless 
temper  it  has  begun  to  indulge.  At  last  con- 
science stirs,  conscience  is  up,  and  you  have  to 
do  something.  But  what  you  do  is  done  grudg- 
ingly, with  a  heart  that  is  murmuring  and  dis- 
puting. Again,  you  are  called  to  deny  yourself 
some  worldly  pleasure;  in  Christian  consistency 
you  have  to  hold  back  from  some  form  of  dissi- 
pation; or  you  have  to  take  up  a  position  of  sin- 
gularity and  separation  from  other  people.  Re- 
luctantly you  comply;  only  "  murmuring  and 
disputing."  Now  this  inward  temper  may  never 
come  to  any  man's  knowledge,  but  shall  we  sup- 
pose it  does  not  tell  on  the  character  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  life?  Can  you,  in  that  temper, 
play  your  part  with  the  childlike,  the  cheerful, 
the  dignified  bearing,  with  the  resemblance  to 
Christ  in  your  action,  which  God  calls  for?  You 
cannot.  The  duty  as  to  the  husk  and  shell  of  it 
may  be  done;  but  there  can  be  little  radiation  of 
Christ's  likeness  in  the  doing  of  it. 

Notice  the  Apostle's  conception  of  the  function 
which  believers  are  to  discharge  in  the  world. 
They  are  set  in  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  per- 
verse nation.  These  words  were  applied  to  the 
children  of  Israel  of  old  on  account  of  the  stub- 
born insubordination  with  which  they  dealt  with 
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God;  and  they  were  applicable,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, to  the  Gentiles,  among  whom  the  gospel 
had  come,  but  who  had  not  bowed  to  it.  Judged 
by  the  high  and  true  standard,  these  Gentiles 
were  crooked  and  perverse  in  their  ways  with 
one  another,  and  still  more  so  in  their  ways  with 
God.  Among  them  the  Christians  were  to  show 
what  Christianity  was,  and  what  it  could  do.  In 
the  Christians  was  to  appear,  embodied,  the  tes- 
timony proposed  to  the  crooked  and  perverse  na- 
tion, a  testimony  against  its  perverseness,  and 
yet  revealing  a  remedy  for  it.  In  the  persons  of 
men,  themselves  originally  crooked  and  perverse, 
this  was  to  become  plain  and  legible.  Now,  how? 
Why,  by  their  being  blameless  and  harmless,  the 
sons  of  God  without  rebuke. 

It  has  been  remarked  already  that  the  special 
way  in  which  we  are  to  manifest  to  the  world  the 
light  of  Christianity  is  here  represented  as  the  way 
of  blamelessness.  That  man  aright  represents  the 
mind  of  Christ  to  the  world,  who  in  the  world 
keeps  himself  unspotted  from  the  world, — in 
whom  men  recognise  a  character  that  traces  up 
to  a  purer  source  elsewhere.  As  years  pass,  as 
cross-lights  fall  upon  the  life,  even  in  its  most 
common  and  private  workings,  if  it  still  proves 
that  the  man  is  cleansed  by  the  faith  he  holds,  if 
the  unruly  working  of  interest  and  passion  and 
will,  give  way  in  him  to  motives  of  a  higher 
strain,  men  will  be  impressed.  They  will  own 
that  here  is  something  rare  and  high,  and  that 
some  uncommon  cause  is  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
For  the  world  knows  well  that  even  the  better 
sort  of  men  have  their  weaker  side,  often  plainly 
enough  revealed  by  the  trials  of  time.  Therefore 
steadfast  purity  makes,  at  last,  a  deep  impression. 

Innocence  indeed  is  not  the  whole  duty  of  a 
Christian;  active  virtue  is  required  as  well.  The 
harmlessness  called  for  is  not  a  mere  negative 
quality — it  is  supposed  to  be  exhibited  in  an  ac- 
tive life  which  strives  to  put  on  Christ  Jesus. 
But  the  Apostle  seems  to  lay  stress  especially 
on  a  certain  quiet  consistency,  on  a  lowly  and 
loving  regard  to  the  whole  standard,  which  gives 
evenness  and  worthiness  to  the  life.  If  you  will 
do  a  Christian's  office  to  the  "  perverse  nation," 
you  have  to  seek  that  they  may  have  nothing 
against  you  except  concerning  the  law  of  your 
God;  you  have  to  seek  that  your  reproach  may 
be  exclusively  the  reproach  of  Christ:  so  that  if 
at  any  time  the  malice  of  men  seeks  to  miscon- 
strue your  actions,  and  lays  to  your  charge  things 
which  you  know  not,  your  well-doing  may  silence 
them;  and  having  no  evil  thing  to  say  of  you, 
they  may  be  ashamed  that  falsely  accuse  your 
good  conversation  in  Christ. 

Strong  appeals  are  made  in  our  day  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  Church  to  engage  actively 
in  all  kinds  of  Christian  work.  They  are  sum- 
moned to  go  forth  aggressively  upon  the  world's 
misery  and  sin.  This  has  become  a  characteristic 
note  of  our  time.  Sxiich  appeals  were  needed.  It 
is  a  shame  that  so  many  Christians  have  absolved 
themselves  from  the  obligation  to  place  at  their 
Lord's  service  the  aptitudes  and  the  energies 
with  which  He  has  endowed  them.  Yet  in  this 
wholesale  administration  diversities  are  apt  to  be 
overlooked.  Christians  may  be  undervalued  who 
do  not  possess  qualities  fitting  them  for  the 
special  activities;  or,  attempting  these  without 
much  aptitude,  and  finding  little  success,  they 
may  be  unduly  cast  down.  It  is  important  to  lay 
stress  on  this.  There  are  some,  perhaps  we 
should  say  many,  who  must  come  to  the  conclu- 


sion, if  they  judge  aright,  that  their  gifts  and  op- 
portunities indicate  for  them,  as  their  sphere,  a 
somewhat  narrow  round  of  duties,  mostly  of 
that  ordinary  type  which  the  common  experience 
of  human  life  supplies.  But  if  they  bring  into 
these  a  Christian  heart;  if  they  use  the  opportu- 
nities they  have;  if  they  are  watchful  to  please 
their  Lord  in  the  life  of  the  family,  the  work- 
shop, the  market;  if  the  purifying  influence  of 
the  faith  by  which  they  live  comes  to  light  in  the 
steady  excellence  of  their  character  and  course, — 
then  they  need  have  no  sense  of  exclusion  from 
the  work  of  Christ  and  of  His  Church.  They, 
too,  do  missionary  work.  Blameless,  harmless, 
unrebuked,  they  are  seen  as  lights  in  the  world. 
They  contribute,  in  the  manner  that  is  most  es- 
sential of  all,  to  the  Church's  office  in  the  world. 
And  their  place  of  honour  and  reward  shall  be 
far  above  that  of  many  a  Christian  busybody, 
who  is  too  much  occupied  abroad  to  keep  the 
light  clear  and  bright  at  home. 

Blameless,  then,  harmless,  unaspersed,  must 
the  children  of  God,  His  redeemed  children,  be. 
So  will  the  light  of  Christian  character  come 
clearly  out,  and  Christians  will  be  "  luminaries, 
holding  forth  the  word  of  life." 

The  word  of  life  is  the  message  of  salvation 
as  it  sets  forth  to  us  Christ,  and  goodness  and 
blessedness  by  Him.  Substantially  it  is  that 
teaching  which  we  have  in  the  Scriptures; 
although,  when  Paul  wrote,  the  New  Testament 
was  not  yet  a  treasure  of  the  Churches,  and  the 
"  word  of  life  "  only  echoed  to  and  fro  from 
teacher  to  taught,  and  from  one  disciple  to  an- 
other. Still,  the  teaching  rested  on  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Scriptures  understood  in  the  light  of  the 
testimony  of  Jesus;  and  it  was  controlled  and 
guided  by  men  speaking  and  writing  in  the  Spirit. 
What  it  was  therefore  was  very  well  known,  and 
the  influence  of  it  as  the  seed  of  life  eternal  was 
felt.  It  was  for  Christians  to  hold  by  it,  and  to 
hold  it  out, — the  expression  used  in  ver.  16  may 
have  either  meaning;  and  virtually  both  senses 
are  here.  In  order  to  give  light  there  must  be 
life.  And  Christian  life  depends  on  having  in  us 
the  word,  quick  and  powerful,  which  is  to  dwell 
in  us  richly  in  all  wisdom  and  spiritual  under- 
standing. This  must  be  the  secret  of  blameless 
Christian  lives;  and  so  those  who  have  this  char- 
acter will  give  light,  as  holding  forth  the  word 
of  life.  The  man's  visible  character  itself  does 
this.  For  while  the  word  and  message  of  life 
is  to  be  owned,  professed,  in  fit  times  proclaimed, 
yet  the  embodiment  of  it  in  the  man  is  the  main 
point  here,  the  character  being  formed  and  the 
practice  determined  by  the  "  word "  believed. 
So  also  we  are  said  to  live  by  the  faith  of  the 
Son  of  God.  The  life  of  faith  on  Him  is  the  life 
of  having  and  holding  forth  His  word. 

Here,  as  everwhere,  our  Lord  goes  first.  The 
Apostle  John,  speaking  in  his  Gospel  of  the 
Eternal  Word,  tells  us  that  in  Him  was  life,  and 
the  life  was  the  light  of  men.  It  was  not  merely 
a  doctrine  of  light;  the  life  was  the  light.  As  He 
lived,  in  His  whole  being,  in  His  acting  and  suf- 
fering, in  His  coming  and  staying  and  departing, 
in  His  Person  and  in  His  discharge  of  every 
office,  He  manifested  the  Father.  Still  we  find 
it  so;  as  we  contemplate  Him,  as  His  words 
lead  us  to  Himself,  we  behold  the  glory,  the 
radiance  of  grace  and  truth. 

Now  His  people  are  made  like  Him.  They 
too,  through  the  word  of  life,  become  partakers 
of  true  life.    This  life  does  not  dwell  in  them  as  it 
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does  in  their  Lord,  for  He  is  its  original  seat  and 
source;  hence  they  are  not  the  light  of  the  world 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  He  is  so.  Still  they 
are  luminaries,  they  are  stars  in  the  world.  By 
manifesting  the  genuine  influence  of  the  word  of 
life  which  dwells  in  them,  they  do  make  mani- 
fest in  the  world  what  truth  and  purity  and  sal- 
vation are.  This  is  their  calling;  and,  in  a  meas- 
ure, it  is  their  attainment. 

The  view  of  the  matter  given  here  may  be 
compared  with  that  of  2  Cor.  iii.  4.  Christ,  the 
Father's  Word,  may  also  be  regarded  as  the 
Father's  living  Epistle.  Then  those  who  behold 
Him,  and  drink  in  the  significance  of  this  mes- 
sage, are  also  themselves,  in  their  turn,  Epistles 
of  Christ,  known  and  read  of  all  men. 

So  to  shine  is  the  calling  of  all  believers,  not 
of  some  only;  each,  according  to  his  opportuni- 
ties, may  and  ought  to  fulfil  it.  God  designs  to 
be  glorified,  and  to  have  His  salvation  justified, 
in  this  form.  Christ  has  said  in  the  plainest 
terms,  "  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world."  But  to 
be  so  implies  separateness  from  the  world,  in 
root  and  in  fruits;  and  that  is  for  many  a  hard 
saying.  "  Ye  are  a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  peo- 
ple, that  ye  should  show  forth  the  praises  of 
Him  who  called  you  out  of  darkness  into  His 
marvellous  light." 

In  the  sixteenth  and  following  verses  comes 
in  again  Paul's  own  share  in  the  progress  and 
victory  of  the  Christian  life  in  his  friends.  "  It 
would  be  exceeding  well,"  he  seems  to  say,  "  for 
you;  how  well,  you  may  partly  gather  from  learn- 
ing how  well  it  would  be  for  me."  He  would 
have  cause  to  "rejoice  in  the  day  of  Christ" 
that  he  had  "  not  run  in  vain,  neither  laboured  in 
vain."  What  might  be  said  on  this  has  been  an- 
ticipated in  the  remarks  made  on  chap.  i.  ver. 
20  fol.  But  here  the  Apostle  is  thinking  of  some- 
thing more  than  the  toil  and  labour  expended  in 
the  work.  More  than  these  was  to  fall  to  his 
lot.  His  life  of  toil  was  to  close  in  a  death  of 
martyrdom.  And  whether  the  Apostle  was  or 
was  not  enabled  to  foresee  this  certainly,  doubt- 
less he  looked  forward  to  it  as  altogether  prob- 
able. So  he  says:  "  But  if  I  be  offered  (or  poured 
out  as  a  drink-offering)  in  the  sacrifice  and  ser- 
vice of  your  faith,  I  joy  and  rejoice  with  you  all; 
and  do  ye  also  likewise  joy  and  rejoice  with  me." 

To  see  the  force  of  this  expression  we  must  re- 
member that  it  was  an  ancient  custom  to  seal 
and  complete  a  sacrifice  by  the  pouring  out  of  a 
libation  on  the  altar  or  at  the  foot  of  it.  This 
might  be  intended  as  the  crowning  testimony  of 
the  abundant  freewill  with  which  the  service  had 
been  rendered  and  the  sacrifice  had  been  offered. 
To  some  such  rite  the  Apostle  alludes  when  he 
speaks  of  himself— that  is  to  say,  of  his  own  life— 
as  poured  forth  at  the  sacrifice  and  service  of 
their  faith.  And  it  is  not  hard  to  understand  the 
idea  which  dictates  this  mode  of  speech. 

We  read  in  Romans  xii.  an  exhortation  to  the 
saints  to  yield  themselves  a  living  sacrifice,  which 
sacrifice  is  their  reasonable  service.  They  were 
to  do  so  in  the  way  of  not  being  conformed  to 
the  world,  but  transformed  by  the  renewing  of 
their  minds.  So  here:  the  course  of  conduct 
which  the  Apostle  had  been  exhorting  the  Phi- 
lippians to  pursue  was  an  act  of  worship  or  ser- 
vice, and  in  particular  it  was  a  sacrifice,  the  sac- 
rifice of  their  faith,  the  sacrifice  in  which  their 
faith  was  expressed.  Each  believer  in  offering 
this  sacrifice  acts  as  a  priest,  being  a  member  of 
the  holy  priesthood  which  offers  to  God  spirit- 


ual sacrifices  (1  Peter  ii.  5).  Such  a  man  is  not, 
indeed,  a  priest  to  make  atonement,  but  he  is  a 
priest  to  present  offerings  through  Christ  his 
Head.  The  Philippians,  then,  in  so  far  as  they 
were,  or  were  to  be,  yielding  themselves  in  this 
manner  to  God,  were  priests  who  offered  to 
God  a  spiritual  sacrifice. 

Here  let  us  notice,  as  we  pass,  that  no  religion 
is  worth  the  name  that  has  not  its  sacrifice 
through  which  the  worshipper  expresses  his  de- 
votion. And  in  Christian  religion  the  sacrifice 
is  the  consecration  of  the  man  and  of  his  life  to 
God's  service  in  Christ.  Let  us  all  see  to  it  what 
sacrifices  we  offer. 

This  doctrine,  then,  of  the  priesthood  and  the 
sacrifice  was  verified  in  the  case  of  the  Philip- 
pians; and,  by  the  same  rule,  it  held  true  also 
in  the  case  of  Paul  himself.  He,  as  little  as  they, 
was  priest  to  make  atonement.  But  certainly 
when  we  see  Paul  so  cordially  yielding  himself  to 
the  service  of  God  in  the  gospel,  and  discharg- 
ing his  work  with  such  willing  labour  and  pains, 
we  see  in  him  one  of  Christ's  priests  offering 
himself  to  God  a  living  sacrifice.  Now  is  this 
all?  or  is  something  more  to  be  said  of  Paul? 
More  is  to  be  said;  and  although  the  point  now 
in  view  is  not  prominent  in  this  passage,  it  is 
present  as  the  underlying  thought.  For  the 
whole  sacrifice  of  holy  life  rendered  by  the  Phi- 
lippians, and  by  his  other  converts,  was,  in  a 
sense,  the  offering  of  Paul  also;  not  theirs  only, 
but  his  too.  God  gave  him  a  standing  in  the 
matter,  which  he,  at  least,  was  not  to  overlook. 
God's  grace,  indeed,  had  wrought  the  work,  and 
Paul  was  but  an  instrument;  yet  so  an  instrument 
that  he  had  a  living  and  abiding  interest  in  the 
result.  He  was  not  an  instrument  mechanically 
interposed,  but  one  whose  faith  and  love  had 
wrought  to  bring  the  result  to  pass.  To  him  it 
had  been  given  to  labour  and  pray,  to  watch 
and  guide,  to  spend  and  to  be  spent.  And  when 
the  Apostle  saw  the  lives  of  many  true  followers 
of  Christ  unfold  as  the  result  of  his  ministry, 
he  could  think  that  God  owned  his  place  too 
in  bringing  all  this  tribute  to  the  temple.  "  God 
grants  me  a  standing  in  the  service  of  this  of- 
fering. The  Philippians  bring  it,  each  for  him- 
self, and  it  is  theirs;  but  I  also  bring  it,  and  it 
is  my  offering  too.  God  takes  it  at  their  hand, 
but  also  at  my  hand,  as  something  which  with  all 
my  heart  I  have  laboured  for  and  won,  and 
brought  to  His  footstool.  I  also  have  my  place 
to  present  to  Christ  the  sacrifice  and  service  of 
faith  of  all  these  men  who  are  living  fruits  of 
my  ministry.  I  have  been  minister  of  Christ  to 
these  Gentiles,  '  ministering  the  gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God,  that  the  offering  up  of  these  Gen- 
tiles might  be  acceptable,  being  sanctified  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  I  have  therefore  whereof  I  may 
glory  through  Jesus  Christ.'  "  (Rom.  xv.  16,  17). 

There  remains  but  one  step  to  be  made,  to 
reach  the  seventeenth  verse.  Consider  the  Apos- 
tle*? heart  glowing  with  the  thought  that  God 
counted  the  holy  fruits  of  those  believing  lives 
to  be  sacrifice  and  service  of  his,  as  well  as  theirs, 
and  accepted  it  not  only  from  their  hands,  but 
from  Paul's  too.  Consider  the  gladness  with 
which  he  felt  that  after  all  his  toil  and  pains  he 
had  this  great  offering  to  bring,  as  his  thank- 
offering  to  his  Lord.  And  then  imagine  him 
hearing  a  voice  which  says:  "  Now  then,  seal 
your  service,  crown  your  offering;  be  yourself 
the  final  element  of  sacrifice;  pour  out  your  life. 
You  have  laboured  and  toiled,  spent  years  and 
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strength,  very  willingly,  and  most  fruitfully:  that 
is  over  now;  one  thing  remains;  die  for  the 
worthy  name  of  Him  who  died  for  you."  It  is 
this  he  is  contemplating:  "  If  I  be  poured  out  at 
the  sacrifice  and  service  of  your  faith;  if  I  am 
called  to  go  on  and  complete  the  sacrifice  and 
service:  if  one  thing  more  alone  is  left  for  Paul 
the  aged  and  the  prisoner,  and  that  one  thing  be 
to  lay  down  the  life  whose  labours  are  ending; 
if  the  life  itself  is  to  run  out  in  one  final  testi- 
mony that  my  whole  heart,  that  all  I  am  and 
have  are  Christ's, — shall  not  I  rejoice?  will  not 
you  rejoice  with  me?  That  will  be  the  final  iden- 
tification of  my  life  with  your  sacrifice  and  ser- 
vice. It  will  be  the  expression  of  God's  accept- 
ing the  completed  gift.  It  will  be  the  libation 
that  crowns  the  service.  I  am  not  to  be  used, 
and  then  set  aside  as  having  no  more  interest  in 
the  results.  On  the  contrary,  your  Christianity 
and  mine,  in  the  wonderful  relation  they  have 
to  one  another,  are  to  pass  to  God  together  as 
one  offering.  If,  after  running  and  labouring, 
all  issues  of  my  life  be  finally  poured  out  in 
martyrdom,  that,  as  it  were,  identifies  me  finally 
and  inseparably  with  the  sacrifice  and  service 
which  have  filled  your  lives,  and  also  my  life.  It 
becomes  one  complete  offering. 

It  may  give  cause  for  thought  to  ministers  of 
the  gospel  that  the  Apostle  should  so  vitally  and 
vividly  connect  himself  with  the  results  of  his 
work.  It  was  no  languid,  no  perfunctory  min- 
istry that  led  up  to  this  high  mood.  His  heart's 
blood  had  been  in  it;  the  strength  and  passion  of 
his  love  to  Christ  had  been  poured  out  and  spent 
on  his  work  and  his  converts.  Therefore  he 
could  feel  that  in  some  gracious  and  blessed  way 
the  fruits  that  came  were  still  his — given  to  him 
to  bring  to  the  altar  of  the  Lord.  How  well 
shall  it  be  with  the  Churches  when  the  ministry 
of  their  pastors  burns  with  a  flame  like  this! 
What  an  image  of  the  pastoral  care  is  here  ex- 
pressed! 

But  may  not  all  Christian  hearts  be  stirred  to 
see  the  devotedness  and  the  love  which  filled  this 
man's  soul?  The  constraining  power  of  the  love 
of  Christ  so  wrought  in  him  that  he  triumphed 
and  rejoiced  both  in  bringing  and  in  becoming 
an  offering, — breaking  out,  as  it  were,  into  sac- 
rifice and  service,  and  pouring  out  his  life  an 
offering  to  the  Father  and  the  Son.  All  hearts 
may  be  stirred;  for  all,  perhaps,  can  imagine 
such  a  mood.  But  how  many  of  us  have  it  as  a 
principle  and  a  passion  entering  into  our  own 
lives? 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TIMOTHY  AND  EPAPHRODITUS. 

Philippians  ii.  19-30  (R.  V.). 

The  outpouring  of  his  thoughts,  his  feelings, 
and  his  desires  towards  the  Philippians  has  so 
far  spent  itself.  Now  he  turns  to  mention  the 
steps  he  is  taking,  in  response  to  their  com- 
munication, to  express  practically  his  love  and 
his  care  for  their  welfare.  Yet  we  must  carry 
along  with  us  what  has  just  been  said  of  the 
Christian  service  and  sacrifice,  and  of  the  tie  be- 
tween the  Apostle  and  his  converts;  for  these 
thoughts  are  still  in  the  Apostle's  mind,  and 
they  gleam  through  the  passage  which  now 
comes  before  us. 


Paul  had  been  contemplating  the  possibility 
of  dying  soon  in  his  Master's  cause:  no  doubt 
it  was  an  alternative  often  present  to  his  mind; 
and  we  see  with  what  a  glow  of  high  association 
it  rose  before  him.  Still  he,  like  ourselves,  had 
to  await  his  Master's  will,  had  meanwhile  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  his  life,  and  indeed  (chap.  i. 
25)  was  aware  that  the  prolongation  of  his  life 
might  very  likely  be  a  course  of  things  more  in 
the  line  of  God's  purpose, and  more  serviceable  to 
the  Churches  at  Philippi  and  elsewhere.  So,  while 
he  has  expressed  the  mood  in  which  both  they 
and  he  are  to  face  the  event  of  his  martyrdom, 
when  it  comes,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  express 
the  expectation  that  he  may  be  set  free  and  may 
see  them  again.  Meanwhile  he  has  made  up  his 
mind  ere  long  to  send  Timothy.  Timothy  will 
bring  them  news  of  Paul,  and  will  represent  the 
Apostle  among  them  as  only  a  very  near  and 
confidential  friend  could  do;  at  the  same  time  he 
will  bring  back  to  Paul  an  account  of  things  at 
Philippi,  no  doubt  after  doing  all  that  with  God's 
help  he  could  to  instruct,  correct,  and  edify  the 
Church  during  his  stay.  In  this  way  a  sustaining 
and  gladdening  experience  for  the  Philippian 
Christians  would  be  provided;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  Paul  too  ("  I  "  also,  ver.  19)  would  be  glad- 
dened by  receiving  from  so  trustworthy  a  deputy 
a  report  upon  men  and  things  at  Philippi.  In 
connection  with  this  declaration  of  his  intention, 
the  Apostle  reveals  some  of  the  reflections  which 
had  occupied  his  mind;  and  these  suggest  sev- 
eral lessons. 

1.  Notice  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  on  Paul's 
part.  Timothy  was  the  one  thoroughly  trusted 
and  congenial  friend  within  his  reach.  To  a  man 
who  was  a  prisoner,  and  on  whom  the  burden  of 
many  anxieties  fell,  it  was  no  small  ease  to  have 
one  such  friend  beside  Him.  Our  Blessed  Lord 
Himself  craved  for  loving  human  fellowship  in 
His  time  of  sorrow;  and  so  must  Paul  do  also. 
Yet  all  must  give  way  to  the  comfort  and  well- 
being  of  the  Churches.  As  soon  as  Paul  can  de- 
scry how  it  is  to  go  with  him,  so  that  plans  may 
be  adjusted  to  the  likelihoods  of  the  situation, 
Timothy  is  to  go  on  his  errand  to  Philippi. 

2.  Notice  the  importance  which  may  justly  at- 
tach to  human  instrumentalities.  One  is  not  as 
good  as  another.  Some  are  far  more  fit  for  use 
than  others  are.  The  Apostle  thought  earnestly 
on  the  point  who  was  fittest  to  go,  and  he  was 
glad  he  had  a  man  like  Timothy  to  send.  It  is 
true  that  the  supreme  source  of  success  in  gos- 
pel work  is  God  Himself;  and  sometimes  He 
gives  unexpected  success  to  unlikely  instruments. 
But  yet,  as  a  rule,  much  depends  on  men  being 
adapted  to  their  work.  When  God  prepares  fresh 
blessing  for  His  Church,  He  commonly  raises  up 
men  fitted  for  the  service  to  be  rendered.  There- 
fore we  do  well  to  pray  earnestly  for  men  emi- 
nently qualified  to  do  the  Lord's  work. 

3.  Timothy's  special  fitness  for  this  mission 
was  that  he  had  a  heart  to  care  for  them,  espe- 
cially to  care  for  their  true  and  highest  interests. 
So  far  he  resembled  Paul  himself.  He  had  the 
true  pastoral  heart.  He  had  caught  the  lessons 
of  Paul's  own  life.  That  was  the  main  thing.  No 
doubt  he  had  intellectual  gifts,  but  his  disposi- 
tions gave  him  the  right  use  of  gifts.  The  loving 
heart,  and  the  watchfulness  and  thoughtfulness 
which  that  inspires,  do  more  to  create  pastoral 
wisdom  than  any  intellectual  superiority.  Tim- 
othy had  a  share  of  the  "  mind  "  of  Christ  (ver. 
5),   and  that   made   him   meet   to   be   a   wise   in- 
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spector  and  adviser  for  the  Philippians,  as  well 
as  a  trustworthy  reporter  concerning  their  state 
and  prospects. 

4.  What  is  most  fitted  to  impress  us  is  the 
difficulty  which  Paul  experienced  in  finding  a 
suitable  messenger,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
describes  his  difficulty.  He  was  conscious  in 
himself  of  a  self-forgetting  love  and  care  for  the 
Churches,  which  was  part,  and  a  great  part,  of 
his  Christian  character.  He  was  ready  (1  Cor. 
x.  33)  to  please  all  men  in  all  things,  not  seeking 
his  own  profit,  but  the  profit  of  many,  that  they 
might 'be  saved.  He  looked  out  for  men  among 
his  friends  whose  hearts  might  answer  to  him 
here,  but  he  did  not  find  them.  He  had  no  man 
likeminded.  One  indeed  was  found,  but  no  more. 
As  he  looked  round,  a  sense  of  disappointment 
settled  on  him. 

One  asks  of  whom  this  statement  is  made — 
that  he  finds  none  like-minded— that  all  seek  their 
own?  Probably  not  of  Epaphroditus,  for  Epaph- 
roditus  goes  at  any  rate,  and  the  question  is 
about  some  one  in  addition,  to  be,  as  it  were, 
Paul's  representative  and  commissioner.  Nor  are 
we  entitled  to  say  that  it  applies  to  Tychicus, 
Aristarchus,  Marcus,  and  Jesus,  mentioned  in 
Colossians  iv.  For  these  men  might  not  be  with 
the  Apostle  at  the  precise  moment  of  his  writing 
to  the  Philippians;  and  the  character  given  to 
them  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  seems  to 
set  them  clear  of  the  inculpation  in  this  pas- 
sage: unless  we  suppose  that,  even  in  the  case 
of  some  of  them,  a  failure  had  emerged  near  the 
time  when  the  Epistle  was  written,  which  vexed 
the  Apostle,  and  forced  him  to  judge  them  un- 
prepared at  present  for  the  service.  It  will  be 
safest,  however,  not  to  assume  that  these  men 
were  with  him,  or  that  they,  are  here  in  view. 

Still,  the  sad  comment  of  the  Apostle  must 
apply  to  men  of  some  standing  and  some  ca- 
pacity,— men  of  Christian  profession,  men  who 
might  naturally  be  thought  of  in  connection  with 
such  a  task.  As  he  surveyed  them,  he  was 
obliged  to  note  the  deplorable  defect,  which  per- 
haps had  not  struck  himself  so  forcibly  until  he 
began  to  weigh  the  men  against  the  mission  he 
was  planning  for  them.  Then  he  saw  how  they 
came  short;  and  also,  how  this  same  blight  pre- 
vailed generally  among  the  Christians  around 
him.  Men  were  not  "  likeminded  "  ;  no  man  was 
"  likeminded."  All  seek  their  own,  not  the  things 
which  are  Jesus  Christ's.  Is  not  this  a  sad  say- 
ing? What  might  one  expect  at  the  outset  of  a 
noble  cause,  the  cause  of  Christ's  truth  and 
Church?  What  might  one  count  upon  in  the 
circle  that  stood  nearest  to  the  Apostle  Paul? 
Yet  this  is  the  account  of  it, — All  seek  their  own, 
not  the  things  which  are  Jesus  Christ's. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  Apostle  pleads  ear- 
nestly with  Christians  to  cherish  the  mind  of 
"  not  looking  each  of  you  to  his  own  things  " 
(ver.  4) ;  that  he  presses  the  great  example  of  the 
Saviour  Himself;  that  he  celebrates  elsewhere 
(1  Cor.  xiii.)  the  beauty  of  that  love  which  seek- 
eth  not  his  own  and  beareth  all  things?  For  we 
see  how  the  meaner  spirit  beset  him  and  hemmed 
him  in,  even  in  the  circle  of  his  Christian  friends. 

What  does  his  description  mean?  It  does  not 
mean  that  the  men  in  question  broke  the  ordinary 
Christian  rules.  It  does  not  mean  that  any 
Church  could  have  disciplined  them  for  provable 
sins.  Nay,  it  does  not  mean  that  they  were  des- 
titute of  fear  of  God  and  love  to  Christ.  But 
yet,  to  the  Apostle's  eye,  they  were  too  visibly 
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swayed  by  the  eagerness  about  their  own  things; 
so  swayed  that  their  ordinary  course  was  gov- 
erned and  determined  by  it.  It  might  be  love 
of  ease,  it  might  be  covetousness,  it  might  be 
pride,  it  might  be  party  opinion,  it  might  be 
family  interests,  it  might  even  be  concentration 
on  their  own  religious  comfort: — however  it 
might  be,  to  this  it  came  in  the  end,  All  seek 
their  own.  Some  of  them  might  be  quite  un- 
sound, deceivers  or  deceived;  especially,  for  in- 
stance, if  Demas  (2  Tim.  iv.  10)  was  one  of  them. 
But  even  those  of  whom  the  Apostle  might  be 
persuaded  better  things,  and  things  that  accom- 
pany salvation,  were  so  far  gone  in  this  disease 
of  seeking  their  own  that  the  Apostle  could  have 
no  confidence  in  sending  them,  as  otherwise  he 
would  have  done,  on  a  mission  in  which  the  mind 
and  care  of  Christ  were  to  be  expressed  to 
Christ's  Church.  He  could  not  rely  on  a  "  gen- 
uine care." 

You  mistake  if  you  suppose  this  faulty  state 
implied,  in  all  these  cases,  a  deliberate,  conscious 
preference  of  their  own  things  above  the  things 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  men  might  really  discern 
a  supreme  beauty  and  worth  in  the  things  of 
Christ;  they  might  honestly  judge  that  Christ 
had  a  supreme  claim  on  their  loyalty;  and  they 
might  have  a  purpose  to  adhere  to  Christ  and 
Christ's  cause  at  great  cost,  if  the  cost  must 
finally  be  borne.  And  yet  meanwhile,  in  their 
common  life,  the  other  principle  manifested  itself 
far  too  victoriously.  The  place  which  their  own 
things  held — the  degree  in  which  their  life  was 
influenced  by  the  bearing  of  things  on  them- 
selves, was  far  from  occupying  that  subordinate 
place  which  Christ  has  assigned  to  it.  The  things 
of  Jesus  Christ  did  not  rise  in  their  minds  above 
other  interests,  but  were  jostled,  and  crowded, 
and  thrust  aside  by  a  thousand  things  that  were 
their  own. 

You  may  not  cherish  any  avowed  purpose  to 
seek  your  own;  you  may  have  learned  to  love 
Christ  for  the  best  reasons;  you  may  have  the 
root  of  the  matter  in  you;  you  may  have  made 
some  sacrifices  that  express  a  sense  of  Christ's 
supreme  claims:  and  yet  you  may  be  a  poor  style 
of  Christian,  an  inconsistent  Christian,  a  careless, 
unwatchful  Christian.  Especially  you  may  habit- 
ually fail  to  make  a  generous  estimate  of  the  place 
to  be  given  to  the  things  of  Jesus  Christ.  You 
may  not  be  reckoned  so  defective  either  in  gen- 
eral judgment  or  in  your  own  esteem,  because 
you  may  come  up  very  well  to  what  is  usually  ex- 
pected. And  yet  you  may  be  allowing  any  Chris- 
tianity you  have  to  be  largely  stifled  and  re- 
pressed by  foreign  and  alien  influences,  by  a 
crowd  of  occupations  and  recreations  that  steal 
heart  and  life  away.  You  may  be  taking  no 
proper  pains,  no  loving  pains,  to  be  a  Christian, 
in  Christ's  sense  of  what  that  should  be.  Though 
only  at  the  beginning  of  the  conflict,  you  may 
be  living  as  if  there  was  scarcely  a  conflict  to  be 
fought.  And  so  in  practice,  in  the  history  of 
your  hours,  you  may  be  seeking  your  own  things 
to  an  extent  that  is  even  disgraceful  to  Christian 
religion.  You  may  allow  your  course  of  thought 
and  action  to  be  dictated  by  that  which  is  of  self, 
by  gain,  self-indulgence,  or  frivolity,  to  a  degree 
that  would  even  be  appalling  if  your  eyes  were 
opened  to  discern  it.  We  all  know  that  in  re- 
ligious exercises  formality  may  usurp  a  large 
place,  even  in  the  case  of  men  who  have  received 
power  for  reality.  Just  so  in  the  Christian  course, 
and  under  the  Christian  name  and  calling,  what  is 
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"  your  own  "  may  be  suffered  to  encroach  most 
lamentably  on  the  higher  principle;  so  that  an 
Apostle  looking  at  you  must  say:  "  They  all  seek 
their  own,  not  the  things  that  are  Jesus  Christ's." 
You  are  not  faithful  enough  to  apply  Christ's 
standard  to  your  heart  and  ways,  nor  diligent 
enough  to  seek  His  Spirit.  Perhaps  if  you  were 
strongly  tempted  to  deny  Christ,  or  to  fall  into 
some  great  scandalous  sin,  you  would  awaken  to 
the  danger  and  cling  to  your  Saviour  for  your 
life.  But  as  things  go  commonly,  you  let  them 
go.  And  the  consequence  is,  you  are  largely 
losing  your  lives.  What  should  be  your  contri- 
bution to  the  good  cause,  and  so  should  be  your 
own  gladness  and  honour,  never  comes  to  pass, 
some  of  you  have  thoughts  in  your  minds  upon 
this  point,  why  you  do  not  seem  to  find  any  door- 
ways into  Christian  usefulness.,  You  do  wish  to 
"see  Christ's  cause  prosper.  Yet  somehow  it 
never  seems  to  come  to  your  hands  to  do  any- 
thing effectually  or  fruitfully  for  the  cause.  What 
can  the  reason  be?  Alas!  in  the  case  of  how 
many  the  reason  is  just  what  it  was  in  the  case 
of  Paul's  friends:  you  are  so  largely  seeking  your 
own  things,  not  the  things  that  are  Jesus  Christ's, 
that  you  are  not  fit  to  be  sent  on  any  mission. 
If  the  Apostle  could  say  this  to  the  Christians  of 
his  day.,  how  great  must  be  the  danger  still! 

Now  if  we  look  at  it  as  part  of  the  experience 
of  Paul  the  Apostle,  to  find  this  temper  so  pre- 
vailing around  him,  we  learn  another  lesson. 
We  know  Paul's  character,  his  enthusiasm,  the 
magnanimous  faith  and  love  with  which  he 
counted  all  to  be  loss  in  comparison  of  Christ. 
And  yet,  we  see  what  he  found  among  the  Chris- 
tians around  him.  This  has  been  so  in  every  age. 
The  unreasonableness,  faintheartedness,  and  faith- 
lessness of  men,  the  unchristlikeness  of  Chris- 
tians, have  been  matter  of  experience.  If  our 
hearts  were  enlarged  to  plan  and  endeavour  more 
generously  for  Christ's  cause,  we  should  feel  this 
a  great  trial.  All  large-hearted  Christians  have 
to  encounter  it.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is 
not  peculiar  to  any  age.  The  Apostle  had  full 
experience  of  it.  "  Demas  hath  forsaken  me, 
having  loved  this  present  world.  .  .  .  Alexander 
the  coppersmith  did  me  much  evil.  ...  At  my 
first  answer  no  man  stood  with  me,  but  all  men 
forsook  me"  (2  Tim.  iv.  10-16).  Let  us  be  as- 
sured, that  if  Christ's  work  is  to  be  done,  we 
must  be  prepared  not  only  for  the  opposition  of 
the  world,  but  for  the  coldness  and  the  disappro- 
bation of  many  in  the  Church — of  some  whom  we 
cordially  believe  to  be,  after  all,  heirs  of  the  king- 
dom. 

Timothy  is  to  go  to  Philippi,  and  is  to  bring  to 
Paul  a  full  report.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Apostle  finds  it  necessary  to  send  Epaphroditus, 
not,  apparently,  with  a  view  to  his  returning  to 
Rome  again,  but  to  resume  his  residence  at 
Philippi.  It  seems,  on  all  accounts,  reasonable 
to  believe  that  Epaphroditus  belonged  to  the 
Philippian  Church,  and  was  in  office  there.  In 
this  case  he  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Epaphras 
(Col.  iv.  12),  with  whom  some  would  identify 
him,  for  no  doubt  Epaphras  belonged  to 
Colossi.  Epaphroditus  had  come  to  Rome, 
bearing  with  him  the  gifts  which  assured  Paul 
of  the  loving  remembrance  in  which  he  was  held 
at  Philippi,  and  of  the  abiding  desire  to  minister 
to  him  which  was  cherished  there.  His  own 
Christian  zeal  led  Epaphroditus  to  undertake  the 
duty,  and  he  had  borne  himself  in  it  as  became  a 
warmhearted  and   public-spirited   Christian.     He 


had  been  Paul's  brother  and  fellow-workman 
and  fellow-soldier.  But,  meanwhile,  the  Apos- 
tle was  aware  how  valuable  his  presence  might 
be  felt  to  be  at  Philippi.  And  Epaphroditus 
himself  had  conceived  a  longing  to  see  the  old 
friends,  and  to  resume  the  old  activities  in  the 
Philippian  Church.  For  he  had  been  sick, 
very  sick,  almost  dead.  Amid  the  weakness  and 
inactivity  of  convalescence,  his  thoughts  had  been 
much  at  Philippi,  imagining  how  the  brethren 
there  might  be  moved  at  the  tidings  of  his  state, 
and  yearning,  perhaps,  for  the  faces  and  the 
voices  which  he  knew  so  well.  Paul  was  accus- 
tomed to  restrain  and  sacrifice  his  own  feelings; 
but  that  did  not  make  him  inattentive  to  the 
feelings  of  other  people.  Trying  as  his  position 
at  Rome  was,  he  would  not  keep  Epaphroditus  in 
these  circumstances.  He  had  had  great  comfort 
in  his  company,  and  would  be  glad  to  retain  it. 
But  he  would  be  more  glad  to  think  of  the  joy 
at  Philippi  when  Epaphroditus  should  return. 
So  he  gives  back  Epaphroditus.  As  he  does  so 
he  admonishes  his  friends  to  value  adequately 
what  they  are  receiving.  Paul  was  sending  to 
them  a  true-hearted  and  large-hearted  Christian; 
one  who  allowed  nothing — neither  difficulties 
nor  risks — to  stand  in  the  way  of  Christian  ser- 
vice and  Christian  sympathy.  Let  such  men  be 
had  in  reputation.  It  is  a  lawful  and  right  thing 
to  make  a  high  estimate  of  Christian  character 
where  it  eminently  appears,  and  to  honour  such 
persons  very  highly  in  love.  If  they  are  not 
honoured  and  prized,  it  is  too  likely  that  others 
will  be  whom  it  is  not  so  fit  and  so  wholesome 
to  admire.  And  the  ground  of  admiration  in 
the  case  of  Epaphroditus  sets  once  more  before 
us  the  theme  of  the  whole  chapter.  Epaphrodi- 
tus was  to  be  had  in  reputation  because  he  had 
approved  himself  to  be  one  seeking  not  his  own, 
one  willing  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  brethren. 


CHAPTER    X. 

NO  CONFIDENCE  IN  THE  FLESH. 

Phillippians  iii.  1-8  (R.  V.). 

The  third  chapter  contains  the  portion  of  this 
Epistle  in  which,  perhaps,  one  is  hardest  put  to 
it  to  keep  pace  with  the  writer.  Here  he  gives 
us  one  of  his  most  remarkable  expositions  of 
true  Christian  religion  as  he  knew  it,  and  as  he 
maintains  it  must  essentially  exist  for  others 
also.  He  does  this  in  a  burst  of  thought  and 
feeling  expressed  together:  so  that,  if  we  are  to 
take  his  meaning,  the  fire  and  the  light  must  both 
alike  do  their  work  upon  us;  we  must  feel  and 
see  both  at  once.  This  is  one  of  the  pages  to 
which  a  Bible  reader  turns  again  and  again.  It 
is  one  of  the  passages  that  have  special  power  to 
find  and  to  stir  believing  men. 

Yet  it  seems  to  find  its  place  in  the  letter  al- 
most incidentally. 

It  would  seem,  as  some  have  thought,  that  in 
the  first  verse  of  this  chapter  the  Apostle  begins 
to  draw  his  letter  to  a  close.  Cheerful  words  of 
farewell  begin  to  shape  themselves.  At  the  same 
time  a  closing  reference  is  in  view  to  some  prac- 
tical danger  that  required  to  be  guarded  against. 
Almost  suddenly  things  take  a  new  turn,  and  a 
flood  of  great  ideas  claim  and  take  their  place. 

"Finally,  my  brethren,  rejoice  in  the  Lord." 
Rejoice,    be   of   good    cheer,    was   the    common 
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formula  of  leave-taking.  The  same  word  is 
translated  "  farewell  "  in  2  Cor.  xiii.  11  (Author- 
ised and  Revised  Versions).  But  the  Apostle, 
especially  in  this  Epistle,  which  is  itself  inspired 
by  so  much  of  the  Christian  gladness,  cannot  but 
emphasise  the  proper  meaning  of  the  customary 
phrase.  Rejoice,  yes,  rejoice,  my  brethren,  in 
the  Lord.  The  same  turn  of  thought  recurs  again 
in  chap.  iv.  4.  What  it  is  fitted  to  suggest  will  be 
equally  in  place  when  we  reach  that  point. 

Now  he  seems  to  be  on  the  point  of  introduc- 
ing some  subject  already  referred  to, either  in  this 
or  in  a  previous  Epistle.  It  concerned  the  safety 
of  the  Philippians,  and  it  required  some  cour- 
teous preface  in  touching  on  it  once  again;  so 
that,  most  likely,  it  was  a  point  of  some  delicacy. 
Some  have  thought  this  topic  might  be  the  tend- 
ency to  dissension  which  had  appeared  in  Phil- 
ippi.  It  is  a  subject  which  comes  up  again  in 
chap.  iv. :  it  may  have  been  upon  the  point  of 
coming  up  here.  The  closing  words  of  ver.  1 
might  well  enough  preface  such  a  reference. 
The  theme  was  not  so  pleasant  as  some  of  those 
on  which  he  had  written:  it  might  be  delicate 
for  him  to  handle,  and  it  might  call  for  some 
effort  on  their  part  to  take  it  well.  Yet  it  con- 
cerned their  safety  that  they  should  fully  realise 
this  element  of  the  situation,  and  should  take  the 
right  view  of  it.  Therefore  also  the  Apostle 
would  not  count  it  irksome  to  do  his  part  in  re- 
lation to  it.  People  entangled  in  a  fault  are  in 
circumstances  not  favourable  to  a  right  estimate 
of  their  own  case.  They  need  help  from  those 
who  can  judge  more  soundly.  Yet  help  must  be 
tendered  with  a  certain  considerateness. 

But  at  this  point  a  new  impulse  begins  to 
operate.  Perhaps  the  Apostle  was  interrupted, 
and,  before  he  could  resume,  some  news  reaches 
him,  awakening  afresh  the  indignation  with 
which  he  always  regarded  the  tactics  of  the 
Judaisers.  Nothing  indicates  that  the  Philippian 
Church  was  much  disposed  to  Judaise.  But  if 
at  this  juncture  some  new  disturbance  from  the 
Judaisers  befell  his  work  at  Rome,  or  if  news  of 
that  kind  reached  him  from  some  other  field,  it 
might  suggest  the  possibility  of  those  sinister 
influences  finding  their  way  also  to  Philippi. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  conjecture  merely  ;  but  it  is 
not  an  unreasonable  one.  It  has  been  offered 
as  an  explanation  of  the  somewhat  sudden  burst 
of  warning  that  breaks  upon  us  in  chap.  iii.  2  ; 
while,  in  the  more  tranquil  strain  of  chap,  iv., 
topics  are  resumed  which  easily  link  themselves 
to  chap.  iii.  1.* 

Still,  even  if  this  denunciation  of  Judaising 
comes  in  rather  unexpectedly,  it  does  not  really 
disturb  the  main  drift  of  the  Epistle,  nor  does  it 
interfere  with  the  lessons  which  the  Philippians 
were  to  learn.     It  rather  contributes  to  enforce 

♦In  the  text  Ewald's  suggestion  is  followed,  in  the  form 
given  to  it  by  Lightfoot.  Meyer's  view,  however,  may 
seem  simpler  to  some  readers.  He  thinks  that  "  the  same 
things  "of  ch.  iii.  1  are  the  warnings  against  Judaising 
which  actually  follow  in  ver.  2.  According  to  Meyer,  the 
Apostle  had  already,  in  a  previous  Epistle,  warned  the 
Philippians  against  the  Judaisers,  and  he  considers  it 
"safer"  for  them  and  "not  irksome"  to  himself  to  repeat 
the  admonition.  In  this  view  the  connection  between  vv. 
1  and  2  may  be  stated  in  this  way  :  "  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  ; 
and,  need  I  repeat  itr— yes,  it  is  better  that  I  should  repeat 
it,— rejoicing  in  the  Lord  is  wholly  contrary  to  that  boast- 
ing in  the  flesh  which  characterises  some  great  religious 
pretenders  well  known  to  you  and  me.  Beware  of  them  !  " 
The  energetic  scorn  of  the  phrasing  is  explained  by  sup- 
posing that  the  crrcumstances  and  the  argument  of  the 
former  Epistle  had  led  to  this  animated  denunciation,  so 
that  the  Apostle  recapitulates  phrases  that  were  well 
remembered  in  the  Philippian  congregation. 


the  views  and  deepen  the  impressions  at  which 
Paul  aims.  For  the  denunciation  becomes  the 
occasion  of  introducing  a  glowing  description 
of  how  Christ  found  Paul,  and  what  Paul  found 
in  Christ.  This  is  set  against  the  religion  of 
Judaising.  But  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the 
nature  of  the  case,  it  becomes  a  magnificent 
exposure  and  rebuke  of  all  fleshly  religionising, 
of  all  the  ways  of  being  religious  that  are  super- 
ficial, self-confident,  and  wordly-minded.  It  also 
becomes  a  stirring  call  to  what  is  most  central 
and  vital  in  Christian  religion.  If  then  there  was 
at  Philippi,  as  there  is  everywhere,  a  tendency  to 
be  too  easily  contented  with  what  they  had  at- 
tained; or  to  reconcile  Christianity  with  self-seek- 
ing; or  to  indulge  a  Christianised  arrogance  and 
quarrelsomeness;  or  in  any  other  shape,  "  having 
begun  in  the  spirit  to  be  made  perfect  in  the 
flesh," — here  was  exactly  what  they  needed. 
Here,  too,  they  might  find  a  vivid  representation 
of  the  "  one  spirit  "  in  which  they  were  to 
"  stand  fast,"  the  "  one  soul  "  in  which  they  were 
to  "labour"  together  (chap.  i.  27).  That  "one 
spirit  "  is  the  mind  which  is  caught,  held,  vital- 
ised, continually  drawn  upwards  and  forwards, 
by  the  revelation  and  the  appropriation  of 
Christ. 

The  truth  is  that  a  remiss  Christianity  always 
becomes  very  much  a  Judaism.  Such  Chris- 
tianity assumes  that  a  life  of  respectable  conven- 
tions, carried  on  within  sacred  institutions,  will 
please  God  and  save  our  souls.  What  the  Apos- 
tle has  to  set  against  Judaism  may  very  well  be 
set  against  that   in  all   its   forms. 

"  Keep  an  eye  on  the  dogs,  the  evil  work- 
ers, on  the  concision."  The  Judaisers  are  not 
to  occupy  him  very  long,  but  we  see  they  are  go- 
ing to  be  thoroughly  disposed  of.  Dogs  is  a 
term  borrowed  from  their  own  vocabulary.  They 
classed  the  Gentiles  (even  the  uncircumcised 
Christians)  as  dogs,  impure  beings  who  devoured 
all  kinds  of  meats  and  were  opened  to  all  kinds 
of  uncleanness.  But  themselves,  the  Apostle 
intimates,  were  the  truly  impure,  shutting  them- 
selves out  from  the  true  purity,  the  heart's 
purity,  and  (as  Dr.  Lightfoot  expresses  it)  "  de- 
vouring the  garbage  of  carnal  ordinances." 
They  were  also  evil  workers,  mischievous  busy- 
bodies,  pertinaciously  busy,  but  busy  to  undo 
rather  than  to  build  up  what  is  good,  "  subvert- 
ing men's  souls"  (Acts  xv.  24).  And  they  were 
the  concision,  not  the  circumcision  according 
to  the  true  intent  of  that  ordinance,  but  the  con- 
cision, the  mutilation  or  gashing.  Circumcision 
was  a  word  which  carried  in  its  heart  a  high  mean- 
ing of  separation  from  evil  and  of  consecration 
to  the  Lord.  That  meaning  (and  therefore  also 
the  word  which  carried  it)  pertained  to  gospel 
believers,  whether  outwardly  circumcised  or  not. 
For  the  Judaising  zealots  could  be  claimed  only 
a  circumcision  which  had  lost  its  sense,  and 
which  no  more  deserved  the  name, — a  senseless 
gashing  of  the  flesh,  a  concision.  All  these 
terms  seem  to  be  levelled  at  certain  persons 
who  are  in  the  Apostle's  view,  and  are  not 
unknown  to  the  Philippians,  though  not  neces- 
sarily resident  in  that  city. 

For  any  full  statement  of  the  grounds  of  the 
Apostle's  indignation  at  the  Judaising  propa- 
ganda, the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  expos- 
itory writings  on  other  Epistles,  especially  on 
those  to  the  Corinthians  and  to  the  Galatians. 
Here  a  few  words  must  suffice.  Judaising  made 
the  highest  pretensions  to  religious  security  and 
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success  ;  it  proposed  to  expound  the  only 
worthy  and  genuine  view  of  man's  relation  to 
God.  But  in  reality  the  Judaisers  wholly  mis- 
represented Christianity,  for  they  had  missed 
the  main  meaning  of  it.  Judaising  turned  men's 
minds  away  from  what  was  highest  to  what  was 
lowest — from  love  to  law,  from  God's  gifts  to 
man's  merits,  from  inward  life  and  power  to  out- 
ward ceremonial  performance,  from  the  spiritual 
and  eternal  to  the  material  and  the  temporary. 
It  was  a  huge,  melancholy  mistake;  and  yet  it 
was  pressed  upon  Christians  as  the  true  religion, 
which  availed  with  God,  and  could  alone  bring 
blessing  to  men.  Hence,  as  our  Lord  de- 
nounced the  Pharisees  with  special  energy — 
sometimes  with  withering  sarcasm  (Luke  xi. 
47) — so,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  does  Paul  at- 
tack the  Judaisers.  The  Pharisees  applied  them- 
selves to  turn  the  religion  of  Israel  into  a  soul- 
withering  business  of  formalism  and  pride  ;  and 
Paul's  opponents  strove  to  pervert  to  like  effect 
even  the  gracious  and  life-giving  gospel  of 
Christ.  To  such  he  would  give  place,  no,  not 
for  an  hour. 

Two  things  may  be  suggested  here.  One  is  the 
responsibility  incurred  by  those  who  make  a  re- 
ligious profession,  and  in  that  character  endeav- 
our to  exert  religious  influence  upon  others. 
Such  men  are  taking  possession,  as  far  as  they 
can,  of  what  is  highest  and  most  sacred  in  the 
soul's  capacities  ;  and  if  they  misdirect  the  soul's 
life  here,  if  consciously  or  unconsciously  they 
betray  interests  so  sacred,  if  they  successfully 
teach  men  to  take  false  coin  for  true  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  soul's  dealings  with  God  and  with  its 
own  welfare,  their  responsibility  is  of  the 
heaviest. 

Another  point  to  notice  is  the  energy  with 
which  the  Apostle  thinks  it  right  to  denounce 
these  evil  workers.  Denunciation  is  a  line  of 
things  in  which,  as  we  know  very  well,  human 
passion  is  apt  to  break  loose — the  wrath  of  man 
^hich  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God.  The 
history  of  religious  controversy  has  made  this 
very  plain.  Yet  surely  we  may  say  that  zeal  for 
truth  must  sometimes  show  itself  in  an  honest 
indignation  against  the  wilfulness  and  the  blind- 
ness of  those  who  are  misleading  others.  It  is 
not  always  well  to  be  merely  mild  and  placable. 
That  may  arise  in  some  cases  from  no  true  char- 
ity, but  rather  from  indifference,  or  from  an 
amiability  that  is  indolent  and  selfish.  It  is  good 
to  be  zealously  affected  in  a  good  thing.  Only, 
we  have  reason  to  take  heed  to  ourselves  and  to 
our  own  spirit,  when  we  are  moved  to  be  zealous 
in  the  line  of  condemning  and  denouncing.  Not 
all  who  do  so  have  approved  their  right  to  do  it, 
by  tokens  of  spiritual  wisdom  and  single-hearted 
sincerity  such  as  marked  the  life  and  work  of 
Paul. 

The  Judaisers  put  abroad  the  false  coin,  and 
believers  in  Christ,  whether  circumcised  or  not, 
had  the  true.  "  We  are  the  circumcision,  who 
worship  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  who  glory  in 
Christ  Jesus,  and  who  put  no  confidence  in  the 
flesh."  Such  are  truly  Abraham's  children  (Gal. 
iii.  29).  To  them  belong  whatever  relation  to 
God,  and  interest  in  God,  were  shadowed  forth 
by  circumcision  in  ihe  days  of  old. 

No  doubt,  the  rite  of  circumcision  was  out- 
ward; and  no  doubt  it  came  to  be  connected  with 
a  great  system  of  outward  ordinances  and  out- 
ward providences.  Yet  circumcision,  according 
to   the   Apostle,   pointed   not   outwards,    but   in- 


wards (Rom.  ii.  28,  29).  Elsewhere  he  lays 
stress  on  this,  that  circumcision,  when  first  given, 
was  a  seal  of  faith.  In  the  Old  Testament  itself, 
the  complaint  made  by  the  prophets,  speaking  for 
God,  was  that  the  people,  though  circumcised 
in  flesh,  were  of  uncircumcised  heart  and  uncir- 
cumcised  ears.  And  God  threatens  to  punish 
Israel  with  the  Gentiles — the  circumcised  with 
the  uncircumcised- — because  all  the  house  of 
Israel  are  uncircumcised  in  heart. 

The  true  circumcision  then  must  be  those,  in 
the  first  place,  who  have  the  true,  the  essen- 
tially true  worship.  Circumcision  set  men  apart 
as  worshippers  of  the  true  God:  hence  Israel 
came  to  be  thought  of  as  a  people  "  instantly 
serving  (or  worshipping)  God  day  and  night." 
That  this  worship  must  include  more  than  out- 
ward service  in  order  to  be  a  success — that  it 
should  include  elements  of  high  spiritual  worth, 
was  disclosed  in  Old  Testament  revelation  with 
growing  clearness.  One  promise  on  which  it 
rested  was:  "The  Lord  thy  God  will  circum- 
cise thine  heart,  and  the  heart  of  thy  seed,  to  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  that  thou  mayest  live."  The  true 
circumcision,  those  who  answer  to  the  type 
which  circumcision  was  meant  to  set,  must  be 
those  who  have  the  true  worship.  Now  that  i? 
the  worship  "  by  the  Spirit  "  ;  on  which  we  shall 
have   a   word   to   say  presently. 

And  again,  the  true  circumcision  must  be  those 
who  have  the  true  glorying.  Israel,  called  to 
glory  in  their  God,  were  set  apart  also  to  cher- 
ish in  that  connection  a  great  hope,  which  was 
to  bless  their  line,  and,  through  them,  the  world. 
That  hope  was  fulfilled  in  Christ.  The  true  cir- 
cumcision were  those  who  welcomed  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise,  who  rejoiced  in  the  fulness 
of  the  blessing,  because  they  had  eyes  to  see  and 
hearts  to  feel  its  incomparable  worth. 

And  certainly,  therefore,  as  men  who  had  dis- 
covered the  true  foundation  and  refuge,  they 
must  renounce  and  turn  from  the  false  trust, 
they  must  put  no  confidence  in  the  flesh.  Is 
this,  however,  a  paradox?  Was  not  circum- 
cision "  outward,  in  the  flesh  "  ?  Was  it  not 
found  to  be  a  congruous  part  of  a  concrete  sys- 
tem, built  up  of  "  elements  of  this  world  "  ?  Was 
not  the  temple  a  "  worldly  sanctuary,"  and  were 
not  the  sacrifices  "carnal  ordinances"?  Yes; 
and  yet  the  true  circumcision  did  not  trust  in  cir- 
cumcision. He  who  truly  took  the  meaning  of 
that  remarkable  dispensation  was  trained  to  say, 
"  Doth  not  my  soul  wait  on  God?  from  Him 
cometh  my  salvation."  And  he  was  trained  to 
renounce  the  confidences  in  which  the  nations 
trusted.  Hence,  though  such  a  man  could  ac- 
cept instruction  and  impression  from  many  an 
ordinance  and  many  a  providence,  he  was  still 
led  to  place  his  trust  higher  than  the  flesh.  And 
now,  when  the  true  light  was  come,  when  the 
Kingdom  of  God  shone  out  in  its  spiritual  prin- 
ciples and  forces,  the  true  circumcision  must  be 
found  in  those  who  turned  from  that  which  ap- 
pealed only  to  the  earthly  and  the  fleshly  mind, 
that  they  might  fasten  on  that  in  which  God  re- 
vealed Himself  to  contrite  and  longing  souls. 

The  Apostle,  therefore,  claimed  the  inheri- 
tance and  representation  of  the  ancient  holy  peo- 
ple for  spiritual  believers,  rather  than  for  Judais- 
ing ritualists.  But  apart  from  questions  as  to 
the  connection  between  successive  covenants,  it 
is  worth  our  while  to  weigh  well  the  significance 
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of  those  features  of  Christian  religion  which  are 
here  emphasised. 

"We,"  he  says,  "worship  by  the  Spirit  of  God." 
The  Holy  Spirit  was  not  absent  from  the  old 
economy.  But  in  those  days  the  consciousness 
and  the  faith  of  His  working  were  dim,  and  the 
understanding  of  the  scope  of  it  was  limited.  In 
the  times  of  the  New  Testament,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  promise  and  the  presence  of  the  Spirit 
assume  a  primary  place.  This  is  the  great  prom- 
ise of  the  Father  which  was  to  come  into  mani- 
festation and  fulfilment  when  Christ  had  gone 
away.  This,  from  Pentecost  onwards,  was  to  be 
distinctive  of  the  character  of  Christ's  Church. 
According  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  it  is  one  great 
end  of  Christ's  redemption,  that  we  may  receive 
the  promise  of  the  Spirit  through  faith.  So,  in 
particular,  Christian  worship  is  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.  Therefore  it  is  a  real  and  most  inward 
fellowship  with  God.  In  this  worship  it  is  the 
office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  give  us  a  sense  of 
the  reality  of  Divine  things,  especially  of  the 
truths  and  promises  of  God;  to  touch  our  hearts 
with  their  goodness,  on  account  especially  of  the 
Divine  love  that  breathes  in  them;  to  dispose  us 
to  decision,  in  the  way  of  consent  and  surrender 
to  God  as  thus  revealed.  He  takes  the  things  of 
Christ,  and  shows  them  to  us.  So  he  brings  us, 
in  our  worship,  to  meet  with  God,  mind  to  mind, 
heart  to  heart.  Although  all  our  thoughts,  as  well 
as  all  our  desires,  come  short,  yet,  in  a  measure, 
a  real  consent  with  God  about  His  Son  and 
about  the  blessings  of  His  Son's  gospel  comes  to 
pass.  Then  we  sing  with  the  Spirit,  when  our 
songs  are  filled  with  confidence  and  admiration, 
arising  out  of  a  sense  of  God's  glory  and  grace; 
and  we  pray  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  when  our  sup- 
plications express  this  loving  and  thankful  close 
with  God's  promises.  It  is  our  calling  and  our 
blessedness  to  worship  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Much  of  our  worship  might  fall  silent,  if  this 
alone  should  be  upheld:  yet  this  alone  avails 
and  finds  God.  Whatever  obscures  this,  or  dis- 
tracts attention  from  it,  whether  it  be  called 
Jewish  or  Christian,  does  not  aid  worship,  but 
mars  it. 

It  is  true  that  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  not  discernible  otherwise  than  by  the 
fruits  of  His  working.  And  the  difficulty  may 
be  raised,  how  can  we,  in  practice,  be  secure  of 
having  the  Spirit  whereby  to  worship  God? 
But,  on  the  one  hand,  we  know  in  some  degree 
what  the  nature  of  the  worship  is  which  He 
sustains;  we  can  form  some  conception  of  the 
attitude  and  exercise  of  soul  towards  Christ  and 
God  which  constitute  that  worship.  We  do 
therefore  know  something  as  to  what  we  should 
seek;  we  are  aware  of  the  direction  in  which  our 
face  should  be  set.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Spirit  with  us,  to  make  such  wor- 
ship real  in  our  case,  is  an  object  of  faith.  We 
believe  in  God  for  that  gracious  presence,  and 
ask  for  it;  and  so  doing,  we  expect  it,  according 
to  God's  own  promise.  On  this  understanding 
we  apply  ourselves  to  rind  entrance  and  progress 
in  the  worship  which  is  by  the  Spirit. 

All  appliances  which  are  supposed  to  aid  wor- 
ship, which  are  conceived  to  add  to  its  beauty, 
pathos,  or  sublimity  are  tolerable  only  so  far  as 
they  do  not  tend  to  divert  us  from"  the  worship 
which  is  by  the  Spirit.  Experience  shows  that 
men  are  extremely  prone  to  fall  back  from  the 
simplicity  and  intentness  of  spiritual  worship; 
and  then  they  cover  the  gap,  which  they  cannot 


fill,  by  outward  arrangements  of  an  impressive 
and  affecting  kind.  Outward  arrangements  can 
render  real  service  to  worshippers,  only  if  they 
remove  hindrances,  and  supply  conditions  under 
which  the  simplicity  and  intentness  of  the  wor- 
ship "  by  the  Spirit  "  may  go  on  undisturbed. 
Very  often  they  have  tended  exactly  in  the  con- 
trary direction;  not  the  less  because  they  have 
been  introduced,  perhaps,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions. And  yet  the  chief  question  of  all  is  not 
the  more  or  less,  the  this  or  that,  of  such  circum- 
stantials; but  rather  what  the  heart  fixes  on 
and  holds  by. 

Again,  we  "  glory  in  Christ  Jesus."  Christians 
are  rich  and  great,  because  Christ  Jesus  assumes 
a  place  in  their  mind  and  life,  such  as  makes 
them  partakers  of  all  spiritual  blessing  in  Him. 
They  glory,  not  in  what  they  are,  or  do,  or  be- 
come, or  get,  but  in  Christ.  Glorying  in  anything 
implies  a  deep  sense  of  its  wonderfulness  and 
worth,  along  with  some  persuasion  that  it  has  a 
happy  relation  to  ourselves.  So  Christ  is  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  God,  the  revelation  of  the 
Father,  the  way  to  the  Father,  the  centre  of 
blessing,  the  secret  of  religious  restoration,  at- 
tainment, and  success:  and  He  is  ours;  and  He 
sets  the  type  of  what  we  through  Him  shall  be. 
To  glory  and  triumph  in  Christ  is  a  leading 
characteristic  of  Christian  religion. 

And  so,  then,  we  "  put  no  confidence  in  the 
flesh."  If  in  Christ,  under  the  revelation  which 
centres  in  Him,  we  have  found  the  way  to  God 
and  the  liberty  to  serve  God,  then  all  other 
ways  must  be  for  us  ipso  facto  exposed  and  con- 
demned; they  are  seen  to  be  fallacious  and  fruit- 
less. All  these  other  ways  are  summoned  up  in 
"  the  flesh."  For  the  flesh  is  human  nature 
fallen,  with  the  resources  which  it  wields,  drawn 
from  itself  or  from  earthly  materials  of  some 
kind.  And  in  some  selection  or  combination  of 
these  resources,  the  religion  of  the  flesh  stands. 
The  renunciation  of  trust  in  such  ways  of  estab- 
lishing a  case  before  God  is  included  in  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Christ's  authority  and  Christ's  sal- 
vation. This  condemns  alike  the  confidence  in 
average  morality,  and  that  in  accredited  ecclesi- 
astical surroundings.  It  condemns  confidence 
in  even  the  holiest  Christian  rites,  as  if  they 
could  transfer  us,  by  some  intrinsic  virtue,  into 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  or  could  accredit  our 
standing  there.  The  same  holds  of  confidence 
in  doctrines,  and  even  of  confidence  in  senti- 
ments. Rites,  doctrines,  and  sentiments  have 
their  place  of  honour,  as  lines  in  which  Christ 
and  we  may  meet.  Otherwise  they  all  fall  into 
the  category  of  the  flesh.  Many  things  the  flesh 
can  do,  in  worship  as  in  other  departments;  but 
it  cannot  attain  to  the  worship  that  is  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Much  it  can  boast  of;  but  it  can- 
not replace  Immanuel;  it  cannot  fill  the  place  of 
the  reconciliation  and  the  life.  When  we  learn 
what  kind  of  confidence  is  needed  towards  God, 
and  find  the  ground  of  it  in  the  Christ  of  God, 
then  we  cease  to  rely  on  the  flesh. 

At  this  point  the  Apostle  cannot  but  empha- 
sise his  own  right  to  speak.  He  appeals  to  his 
remarkable  history.  He  knows  all  about  this 
Judaic  religion,  which  glories  in  the  flesh,  and 
he  knows  also  the  better  way.  The  experience 
which  had  transformed  his  life  entitled  him  to  a 
hearing;  for,  indeed,  he,  as  no  man  else,  had 
searched  out  the  worth  of  both  the  ways  of  it. 
So  he  is  led  into  a  remarkable  testimony  regard- 
ing the   nature  and  the   working  forces   of  true 
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Christian  religion.  And  this,  while  it  serves  the 
purpose  of  throwing  deserved  disgrace  on  the 
poor  religion  of  Judaising,  serves  at  the  same  time 
a  higher  and  more  durable  purpose.  It  sets  the 
glory  of  the  life  of  faith,  love,  and  worship, 
against  the  meanness  of  all  fleshly  life  whatever; 
and  thus  it  vividly  impresses  on  all  hearers  and 
readers  the  alternatives  with  which  we  have  to 
deal,  and  the  greatness  of  the  choice  which  we 
are  called  to  make. 

If  Paul  decries  the  Jewish  glorying  in  the 
flesh,  it  is  not  because  he  lacked  ground,  that  had 
enabled  him  to  cherish  it  and  might  enable  him 
still  to  do  so.  "  I  also  have  material  enough  of 
fleshly  confidence  : — if  any  other  thinks  to  have 
confidence  in  the  flesh,  I  more."  Then  comes 
the  remarkable  catalogue  of  the  prerogatives 
which  had  once  meant  so  much  for  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  filling  his  heart  with  confidence  and  ex- 
ultation. "  Circumcised  the  eighth  day  " — for 
he  was  no  proselyte,  but  born  within  the  fold: 
"  of  the  stock  of  Israel  " — for  neither  had  his 
parents  been  proselytes:  in  particular,  for  he 
was  one  whose  pedigree  was  ascertained  and 
notorious,  "  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  "  :  "  an 
Hebrew  of  Hebrews  "  nursed  and  trained,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  very  speech  and  spirit  of  the 
chosen  people;  not,  as  some  of  them,  bred  up 
in  a  foreign  tongue,  and  under  alien  influences; 
"  concerning  the  law,  a  Pharisee  " — that  is,  "  of 
the  strictest  sect  of  our  religion  "  (Acts  xxvi. 
5) ;  for,  as  a  Pharisee,  Saul  had  given  himself 
wholly  to  know  the  law,  to  keep  the  law,  to  teach 
the  law.  More  yet — "  as  to  zeal,  a  persecutor  of 
the  Church  "  ;  in  this  clause  the  heat  of  the 
writer's  spirit  rises  into  pathetic  irony  and  self- 
scorn:  "  This  appropriate  outcome  of  carnal 
Judaism,  alas,  was  not  lacking  in  me:  I  was  not  a 
Judaiser  of  the  half-hearted  sort."  The  idea 
is  that  those  who,  trusting  in  fleshly  Judaism, 
claimed  also  to  be  Christians,  knew  neither  their 
own  spirit,  nor  the  proper  working  of  their  own 
system.  Saul  of  Tarsus  had  been  no  such  inco- 
herent Jew  ;  only  too  bloodily  had  he  proved 
himself  thorough  and  consistent.  Lastly,  as  to 
"  law  righteousness,"  the  righteousness  of  com- 
pliance with  rules,  he  had  been  unchallengeable; 
not  a  pharisaic  theorist  only,  but  a  man  who 
made  conscience  of  his  theory.  Ah!  he  had 
known  all  this;  and  mere,  he  had  been  forced  in 
a  great  crisis  of  his  life  to  measure  and  search  out 
the  whole  worth  of  it. 

"  But  what  things  were  gain  to  me " — the 
whole  class  of  things  that  ranked  themselves  be- 
fore my  eyes,  and  in  my  heart,  as  making  me  rich 
and  strong — "  those  I  have  esteemed "  (in  a 
mass)  "  to  be  loss  for  Christ."  They  ceased  to 
be  valuable  when  they  began  to  be  reckoned 
as  elements  of  disadvantage  and  of  loss  in 
comparison  of  Christ.  Nor  these  things  only, 
but  even  all  things—"  Yea,  doubtless,  and  I 
count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord."  "All 
things  "  must  include  more  than  those  old  ele- 
ments of  fleshly  confidence  already  enumerated. 
It  must  include  everything  which  Paul  still  pos- 
sessed, or  might  yet  attain,  that  could  be  separ- 
ated from  Christ,  weighed  against  Him,  brought 
into  competition  with  Him — all  that  the  flesh 
could  even  yet  take  hold  of,  and  turn  into  a 
ground  of  separate  confidence  and  boasting.  So 
the  phrase  might  cover  much  that  was  good  in 
its  place,  much  that  the  Apostle  was  glad  to  hold 
in  Christ  and  from  Christ,  but  which  yet  might 


present  itself  to  the  unwatchful  heart  as  material 
of  independent  boasting,  and  which,  in  that  case, 
must  be  met  with  energetic  and  resolute  rejec- 
tion. "All  things  "  may  include,  for  instance, 
many  of  those  elements  of  Christian  and  Apos- 
tolic eminence  which  are  enumerated  in  2  Cor. 
xi. ;  for  which  he  thankfully  received  many  such 
things,  and  lovingly  prized  them  "  in  Christ 
Jesus,"  yet  as  they  might  become  occasions  to 
flatter  or  seduce  even  an  Apostle — betraying 
him  into  self-confidence,  or  into  the  assertion  of 
some  separate  worth  and  glory  for  himself — 
they  must  be  rejected  and  counted  to  be  loss. 

The  difficulty  for  us  here  is  to  estimate  wor- 
thily the  elevation  of  that  regard  to  Christ  which 
had  become  the  inspiration  of  the  life  of  Paul. 

At  the  time  when  he  was  arrested  on  the  road 
to  Damascus,  God  revealed  His  Son  to  him  and 
in  him.  Paul  then  became  aware  of  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah  of  his  people,  against  whom  his 
utmost  energies  had  bent  themselves — against 
whom  he  had  sinned  with  his  utmost  determina- 
tion. That  discovery  came  home  to  him  with  a 
sense  of  great  darkness  and  horror  ;  and,  no 
doubt,  at  the  same  time,  his  whole  previous  con- 
ceptions of  life,  and  his  judgments  of  his  own 
life,  were  subverted,  and  fell  in  ruins  around 
him.  He  had  had  his  scheme  of  life,  of  success, 
of  welfare;  it  had  seemed  to  him  a  lofty  and  well- 
accredited  one;  and,  with  whatever  misgivings 
he  might  occasionally  be  visited,  on  the  whole 
he  thought  of  himself  as  working  it  out  hope- 
fully and  well.  Now  on  every  side  were  written 
only  defeat,  perplexity,  and  despair.  But  ere 
long  the  Son  of  God  was  revealed  in  his  heart 
(Gal.  i.  16)  as  the  Bearer  of  righteousness  and 
life  to  sinners — as  the  embodiment  of  Divine 
reconciliation  and  Divine  hope.  In  this  light  a 
new  conception  of  the  world,  a  new  scheme  of 
worthy  and  victorious  life,  opened  itself  to  Paul 
— new  and  wonderful.  But  the  reason  of  it,  the 
hopefulness  of  it,  the  endless  worth  of  it,  lay 
chiefly  here,  that  God  in  Christ  had  come  into 
his  life.  The  true  relation  of  moral  life  to  God, 
and  the  ends  of  human  life  as  judged  by  that 
standard,  were  opening  before  him;  but,  if  that 
had  stood  alone,  it  might  only  have  completed 
the  dismay  of  the  paralysed  and  stricken  man. 
What  made  all  new  was  the  vision  of  Christ 
victoriously  treading  the  path  in  which  we  failed 
to  go,  and  of  Christ  dying  for  the  unrighteous. 
So  God  came  into  view,  in  His  love,  redeeming, 
reconciling,  adopting,  giving  the  Holy  Spirit — 
and  He  came  into  view  "  in  Christ  Jesus."  God 
was  in  Christ.  The  manifold  relation  of  the  liv- 
ing God  to  His  creature  man  began  to  be  felt 
and  verified  in  the  manifold  relation  of  Christ 
the  Son  of  God,  the  Mediator  and  Saviour,  to  the 
broken  man  who  had  defied  and  hated  Him. 
Christ  henceforth  became  the  ground,  the  mean- 
ing, and  the  aim  of  Paul's  life.  Life  found  its 
explanation,  its  worth,  its  loving  imperative 
here.  All  things  else  that  once  had  value  in 
his  eyes  fell  away.  If  not  entirely  dismissed, 
they  were  now  to  have  only  such  place  and  use 
as  Christ  assigned  to  them,  only  such  as  could  fit 
the  genius  of  life  in  Christ.  And  all  new  pre- 
rogatives and  attainments  that  might  yet  accrue 
to  Paul,  and  might  seem  entitled  to  assume 
value  in  his  eyes,  could  only  have  the  same  sub- 
ordinate place: — Christ  first,  whose  light  and 
love,  whose  power  to  fix  and  fill  and  attract  the 
soul,  made  all  things  new;  Christ  first,  so  that  all 
the  rest  was  comparatively  nowhere;  Christ  first, 
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so  that  all  the  rest,  if  at  any  time  it  came  into 
competition  with  Him,  if  it  offered  itself  to  Paul 
as  a  source  of  individual  confidence  and  boast- 
ing, is  recognised  as  mere  loss,  and  in  that  char- 
acter resolutely  cast  away. 

This  had  become  the  living  and  ruling  prin- 
ciple with  Paul;  not  so,  indeed,  as  to  meet  with 
no  opposition,  but  so  as  to  prevail  and  bear  down 
opposition.  Enthusiastically  accepted  and  em- 
braced, it  was  a  principle  that  had  to  be  main- 
tained against  temptation,  against  infirmity, 
against  the  strong  tides  of  inward  habit  and  out- 
ward custom.  Here  lay  the  trial  of  Paul's  sin- 
cerity and  of  Christ's  fidelity  and  power. 

That  trial  had  run  its  course:  it  was  now  not 
far  from  its  ending.  The  opening  of  heart  and 
mind  to  Christ,  and  the  surrender  of  all  to  Him, 
had  not  been  the  matter  merely  of  one  hour  of 
deep  impression  and  high  feeling.  It  had  con- 
tinued, it  was  in  full  force  still.  Paul's  value 
for  Christ  had  borne  the  strain  of  time,  and 
change,  and  temptation.  Now  he  is  Paul  the 
aged,  and  also  a  prisoner  of  Christ  Jesus.  Has 
he  abated  from  the  force  or  cooled  from  the  con- 
fidence of  that  mind  of  his  concerning  the  Son 
of  God?  Far  otherwise.  With  a  "  Yea,  doubt- 
less "  he  tells  us  that  he  abides  by  his  first  con- 
viction, and  affirms  his  first  decision.  Good  right 
he  had  to  testify.  This  was  not  a  matter  of  in- 
ward feeling  only,  however  sincere  and  strong. 
He  had  been  well  proved.  He  has  suffered  the 
loss  of  all  things;  he  has  seen  all  his  treasures — 
what  are  counted  for  such — swept  away  from  him 
as  the  result  of  unflinching  faith  and  service;  and 
he  counts  all  to  be  well  lost  for  Christ. 

This  passage  sets  before  us  the  essential  na- 
ture of  Christianity — the  essential  life  of  a  Chris- 
tian, as  revealed  by  the  effect  it  has  on  his  esteem 
for  other  things.  Many  of  us,  one  supposes, 
cannot  consider  it  without  a  sense  of  deep  dis- 
grace. The  view  here  given  awakens  many 
thoughts.  Some  aspects  of  the  subject  must  be 
dwelt  upon  for  a  moment. 

Those  things  that  were  gain,  all  things  that 
can  be  gain,  such  are  the  objects  Paul  here  reck- 
ons with.  The  believing  mind  concerning  Christ 
carries  with  it  a  changed  mind  as  regards  all 
these. 

Apparently,  in  some  deep  sense,  there  arises  for 
us  in  this  world  an  inevitable  competition  be- 
tween Christ  on  the  one  hand  and  all  things  on 
the  other.  If  we  should  say  some  things,  we 
might  be  in  danger  of  sliding  into  a  one-sided 
puritanism.  But  we  escape  that  risk  by  saying, 
emphatically,  all  things.  A  decision  upon  this 
has  to  be  reached,  it  has  to  be  maintained,  it  is 
to  be  reaffirmed  in  particulars,  in  all  particulars. 
For  we  must  remember  that  the  heart  of  Paul, 
in  this  burst  of  loyalty,  is  only  echoing  the  call  of 
Christ:  "  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more 
than  Me,  is  not  worthy  of  Me.  Let  us  repeat  it, 
this  applies  to  all  things.  Because  a  certain  way 
of  feeling  and  thinking  about  these  things,  and 
especially  about  some  of  them,  is  present  with 
us  all,  which  asserts  itself  against  this  principle, 
therefore  Christian  life,  however  rich  and  full, 
however  gracious  and  generous  its  character 
truly  is,  must  include  a  negative  at  the  base  of  it. 
"  Let  a  man  deny  (or  renounce)  himself,  and  take 
up  his  cross." 

That  life  should  be  subjected  to  this  severe 
competition  seems  hard:  we  may  repine  at  it,  and 
count  it  needless.  We  may  ask,  "  Why  should 
it  be  so?     Why  might  not  Christ  take  His  place 


in  our  regard — His  first,  His  ideal,  His  incom- 
parable place — and,  at  the  same  time,  all  the 
other  things  take  their  place  too,  each  in  due 
order,  as  the  true  conception  of  human  life  may 
imply,  and  as  the  claims  of  loyalty  to  Christ  may 
dictate?  Why  should  not  each  take  its  place, 
more  prominent  or  more  subordinate,  on  a  prin- 
ciple of  harmony  and  happy  order?  Why  should 
life  be  subjected  to  conflict  and  strain?"  We 
may  dream  of  this;  but  it  will  not  be.  We  are 
such  persons,  and  the  world  about  us  is  so  re- 
lated to  us  now,  that  the  "  all  things  "  are  found 
continually  claiming  a  place,  and  striving  to  make 
good  for  themselves  a  place  in  our  heart  and 
life,  that  will  not  consist  with  the  regard  due  to 
Christ.  They  can  be  resisted  only  by  a  great  in- 
ward decision,  maintained  and  renewed  all  along 
our  life,  for  Christ  and  against  them.  The  nearest 
approach  the  believer  makes  in  this  life  to  that 
happy  harmony  of  the  whole  being  which  was 
spoken  of  just  now,  is  when  his  decision  for 
Christ  is  so  thorough  and  joyful,  that  the  other 
elements — the  "  all  things  " — fall  into  their  place, 
reduced  into  obedience  by  an  energy  that  breaks 
resistance.  Then,  too,  in  that  place,  they  begin 
to  reveal  their  proper  nature  as  God's  gifts,  their 
real  beauty  and  their  real  worth. 

But  then,  in  the  next  place,  though  the  decision 
cannot  be  escaped,  yet,  let  us  be  assured,  there  is 
in  this  no  real  hardship.  To  be  so  called  to  this 
decision  is  the  greatest  blessedness  of  life.  There 
is  that  in  Christ  for  men,  on  account  of  which  a 
man  may  gladly  count  all  else  but  loss,  may  count 
it  abundantly  well  worth  his  while  to  make  this 
choice.  Christ  as  binding  us  to  God,  Christ  as 
the  living  source  of  reconciliation  and  sonship, 
Christ  as  the  spring  of  a  continually  recruited 
power  to  love  and  serve  and  overcome,  Christ 
as  assuring  to  us  the  attainment  of  His  own 
likeness,  Christ  as  the  revealer  of  a  love  which  is 
more  and  better  than  all  its  own  best  gifts — 
Christ  discloses  to  us  a  world  of  good,  for  the 
sake  of  which  it  is  well  done  to  cast,  if  need  be, 
all  else  away.  It  proves  reasonable  to  reject  the 
importunate  claim  which  other  things  make  to 
be  reckoned  indispensable.  It  proves  natural,  ac- 
cording to  a  new  nature,  to  hold  all. else  loosely, 
that  we  may  hold  this  one  interest  fast. 

Yet  this  is  not  to  be  done  or  endeavoured  by 
dismissing  out  of  life  all  that  gives  character  and 
movement  to  human  existence.  Not  so;  for  in- 
deed it  is  human  life  itself,  with  its  complex  of 
relations  and  activities,  that  is  to  receive  the  new 
inspiration.  The  decision  is  to  be  made  by  ac- 
cepting the  principle  that  life,  throughout,  must 
be  life  in  Christ,  life  for  Christ;  and  by  setting 
ourselves  to  learn  from  Him  what  that  principle 
means.  Of  the  "  all  things  "  many  must  continue 
with  us;  but  if  so,  they  must  continue  on  a  new 
principle:  no  longer  as  competitors,  certainly  not 
as  allowed  competitors,  but  as  gifts  and  subjects 
of  Christ,  accepting  law  and  destination  from 
Him.  Then,  also,  they  may  continue  to  carry 
with  them  many  a  pleasant  experience  of  our 
Master's  providential  goodness.  The  effort  to 
comply  with  Paul's  example  by  mutilating  human 
life  of  some  of  its  great  elements  has  often  been 
a  sincere  and  earnest  effort.  But  it  implies  a 
distorted,  and  eventually  a  narrowed  view  of  the 
Christian's  calling.  For,  short  of  suicide,  we 
can  never  deal  with  all  things  on  that  pinciple 
of  simple  amputation.  Now  the  Apostle  says  all 
things:  "  I  count  all  things  to  be  loss." 

Let  this,  however,  be  noted,  that  loyalty  re- 
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quires  something  more  than  merely  a  new  valua- 
tion of  things  in  our  minds,  however  sincere  that 
valuation  might  be.  It  demands  also  actual  sacri- 
fice, when  duty  or  when  faithful  service  calls  for 
it.  Paul's  Christianity  was  prompt  to  lay  down,  as 
circumstances  in  the  course  of  following  Christ 
might  demand,  everything,  anything,  even  that 
which,  in  other  circumstances,  might  retain  its 
place  in  life,  and  be  counted,  in  its  own  place, 
seemly  and  welcome.  Not  only  shall  a  man 
count  all  to  be  loss  for  Christ:  he  shall  actually, 
when  called  upon,  suffer  the  loss  of  anything  or 
of  ali  things.  No  Christian  life  is  without  its  oc- 
casions when  this  test  has  to  be  accepted.  Most 
Christian  lives  include  lessons  in  this  department 
at  the  very  outset.  Some  Christian  lives  are  very 
full  of  them,— full,  that  is,"  of  experiences  in  which 
contented  submission  to  privation,  and  cheerful 
acceptance  of  trouble  and  danger,  must  approve 
the  sincerity  of  the  esteem  for  Christ  our  Saviour 
which  is  the  common  profession  of  us  all.  So  it 
was  with  Paul.  He  had  suffered  the  loss  of  all 
things. 

It  is  because  the  "  all  things,"  in  their  infinite 
variety  of  aspect  and  influence,  tend  so  constantly 
to  come  into  competition  with  Christ,  to  our 
great  hurt  and  danger,  that  they  must  be  so  em- 
phatically repudiated,  and  counted  to  be  "  loss." 
They  are  loss  indeed,  when  they  succeed  in  taking 
the  place  they  claim,  for  then  they  impoverish  our 
life  of  its  true  treasure.  We  may  suffer  this  en- 
croachment to  take  place  stealthily — all  but  un- 
consciously. All  the  more  fit  it  is  that  we  should 
learn  to  assert  loyalty  to  our  lord  with  a  mag- 
nanimous vigilance.  It  becomes  us  to  set  His 
worth  and  claims  emphatically,  with  a  "  yea, 
doubtless,"  against  the  poor  substitutes  for  which 
we  are  tempted  silently  to  exchange  Him.  If 
not,  we  are  likely  to  come  back  to  that  sad  stage 
which  has  been  already  brought  before  us  (chap, 
ii.),  the  condition  of  those  Christians  who  "  all 
seek  their  own,  not  the  things  which  are  Jesus 
Christ's." 

Let  us  own,  however,  that  men  are  trained  in 
different  lines  of  discipline  to  the  same  great  re- 
sult. The  lesson  broke  into  the  life  of  Paul  with 
astounding  force  at  one  great  crisis.  Some,  on 
the  contrary,  begin  their  training  in  little  in- 
stances of  early  life,  and  under  influences  work- 
ing too  gently  to  be  afterwards  recalled.  Grad- 
ually they  grow  into  a  clearer  perception  of  the 
gifts  Christ  offers  and  of  the  claims  He  makes; 
and  each  step  of  decision  paves  the  way  to  new 
attainments.  The  experience  of  all  Christians, 
however  diversified  their  training  may  be,  is  har- 
monised in  the  fidelity  of  each  to  the  light  he 
has,  and  of  all  to  the  Lord  who  calls  them  all  to 
follow  Him. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  CHRIST. 

Philippians  iii.  8-18  (R.  V.). 

Mr.  Alexander  Knox,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,* 
makes  the  following  remark:  "  Religion  contains 
two  sets  of  truths,  which  I  may  venture  to  de- 
nominate ultimate  and  mediatory:  the  former  re- 
fer to  God  as  an  original  and  end;  the  latter  to 
the  Word  made  flesh,  the  suffering,  dying,  rising, 
ruling  Saviour;  the  way,  the  truth,  the  life.    Now 
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I  conceive  these  two  views  have  almost  ever  been 
varying,  in  the  minds  even  of  the  sincerely  pious, 
with  respect  to  comparative  consequence;  and 
while  some  have  so  regarded  the  ultimate  as  in 
some  degree  to  neglect  the  mediatory,  others 
have  so  fixed  their  views  on  the  mediatory  as 
greatly  and  hurtfully  to  lose  sight  of  the  ulti- 
mate." This  writer  refers  to  Tillotson  on  one 
side,  and  Zinzendorf  on  the  other,  as  instances  of 
these  extremes;  and  indicates  that  perhaps  his 
own  leaning  might  be  a  little  too  much  in  the 
former  direction. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  this  suggestion.  In  the  guidance  and 
training  of  the  soul  some  aim  mainly  at  right  dis- 
positions towards  God  and  His  will,  without 
much  dwelling  on  what  Knox  calls  mediatory 
truths;  because  they  assume  that  the  latter  exist 
only  with  a  view  to  the  former;  and  if  the  end 
has  been  brought  into  view  and  is  coming  to 
be  attained,  there  is  no  special  need  of  dwelling 
on  the  means.  Others  aim  mainly  at  receiving 
the  right  impressions  about  Christ  dying  and 
rising,  and  at  complying  with  the  way  of  sal- 
vation as  it  is  set  forth  to  us  in  Christ;  because 
they  are  persuaded  that  here  the  secret  lies  of  all 
deliverance  and  progress,  and  that  the  end  can- 
not otherwise  be  reached.  And  Mr.  Knox  sug- 
gests, with  truth  most  likely,  that  such  persons 
have  often  so  occupied  themselves  with  what 
may  be  called  the  means  of  salvation  that  they 
lose  sight  in  a  great  degree  of  the  end  to  which 
all  tends — life  in  God,  life  in  fellowship  with  His 
loving  goodness  and  His  holy  will. 

What  application  these  views  may  have  to  di- 
vergences of  our  own  day  it  would  take  too  long 
to  consider.  Mr.  Knox's  remark  has  been  re- 
ferred to  here  in  order  to  throw  light  on  the  men- 
tal attitude  of  Paul.  Paul  will  hardly  be  accused  of 
losing  sight  of  the  ultimate  truths;  but  certainly 
he  delights  to  view  them  through  the  mediatory 
truths;  and  he  strives  to  reach  the  ultimate  vic- 
tory, through  the  most  realising  application  to  his 
heart  and  life  of  what  those  mediatory  truths  em- 
body and  disclose.  Through  the  mediatory  truths 
the  ultimate  ones  reveal  themselves  to  him  with  a 
wealth  and  an  intensity  otherwise  unattainable. 
And  the  eternal  life  comes  into  experience  for 
him  as  he  takes  into  his  soul  the  full  effect  of 
the  provision  which  God  has  made,  in  Christ, 
to  bestow  eternal  life  upon  him.  That  order  of 
things  which  is  mediatory  is  not  regarded  by 
Paul  only  as  a  fitting  introduction,  on  God's  part, 
to  His  ultimate  procedure;  it  is  also  in  the  same 
degree  fitted  to  become  for  the  individual  man 
the  medium  of  vision,  of  assurance,  of  partici- 
pation. In  other  words,  Paul  finds  God  and 
makes  way  into  goodness  through  Christ;  and 
not  through  Christ  merely  as  an  embodied  ideal, 
but  through  union  to  Christ  Divine  and  human, 
Christ  living,  dying,  rising,  redeeming,  justify- 
ing, sanctifying,  glorifying.  He  never  pauses  in 
any  of  these,  so  as  to  fail  in  looking  onward  to 
God,  the  living  God,  But  neither  does  he  pass 
on  to  that  goal  so  as  to  disregard  the  way  unto 
the  Father.  If  he  could  have  foreseen  the 
method  of  those  who  are  striving  in  our  day  to 
bring  men  to  the  blessedness  which  Christianity 
holds  out  by  dwelling  exclusively  on  Christian 
ethics,  he  might  have  sympathised  with  their 
ethical  intensity;  but  he  would  surely  have  won- 
dered that  they  failed  to  find  in  Christianity 
more  pregnant  springs  of  motive  and  of  power. 
Perhaps  he  would  even  be   moved  to   say,   "  O 
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foolish  Galatians  (or  Corinthians),  who  hath  be- 
witched you?  "  Not  less,  it  must  also  be  said, 
might  he  wonder  at  many  a  gospel  preacher,  who 
rehearses  the  "  way  of  salvation  "  until  the  ma- 
chinery clanks  and  groans,  unable  apparently  to 
divine — unable,  at  least,  to  bring  out — that  glory 
of  God  in  it,  that  wonderful  presence  and  influ- 
ence of  infinite  holiness,  goodness,  and  pity, 
which  make  the  gospel  the  power  of  God. 

We,  meanwhile,  shall  do  well  to  imitate  the 
charity  of  Mr.  Knox,  who  cordially  owned  the 
Christian  piety  of  those  who  might  go  too  far 
either  way.  Few  of  us,  indeed,  can  dispense 
with  the  charity  that  is  tender  to  partial  and  im- 
perfect views.  But  if  we  are  to  understand  Paul, 
we  must  find  our  way  into  some  sympathy  with 
him  here;  not  only  as  he  is  seen  on  this  line  to 
have  attained  so  far  in  saintship,  but  as  he  is  seen 
to  be  sure  that  this  way  lay  much  more — that  on 
this  line  his  road  lay  to  the  glory  that  should  be 
revealed.  He  could  contemplate  the  practice  and 
growth  of  piety  in  many  lights;  yet  it  came  home 
to  him  most  evidently  as  growth  in  the  knowl- 
edge and  in  the  appropriation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

He  has  cast  away  for  the  sake  of  Christ  the 
treasures  so  much  valued  by  the  Jews,  and  many 
a  treasure  more.  But  what  he  would  chiefly  im- 
press on  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  he  writes 
is  not  so  much  the  amount  of  what  he  has  cast 
away,  but  rather  the  worth  of  that  which  he  has 
found,  and  more  and  more  is  finding.  The  mass 
of  things  set  down  for  loss  is  a  mere  stepping- 
stone  to  this  central  theme.  But  though  he  tells 
us  what  he  thought  and  felt  about  it,  most  of  us 
learn  but  slowly  how  much  it  meant  for  him. 
When  we  sit  down  beside  the  Apostle  to  learn 
his  lesson,  we  become  conscious  that  he  is  see- 
ing what  we  cannot  descry;  he  is  sensitive  to 
Christ  through  spiritual  senses  which  in  us  are 
torpid  and  undeveloped.  Christ  holds  him  all 
through.  It  is  faith,  and  love,  and  gratitude;  it  is 
self-devotion,  and  obedience,  and  wonder,  and 
worship;  and,  through  all,  the  conviction  glows 
that  Christ  is  his,  that  in  Christ  all  things  have 
changed  for  him.  "  In  Christ  we  have  redemp- 
tion through  His  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sin. 
He  hath  made  me  accepted  in  the  Beloved.  I 
live;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ.  In  Christ,  old  things 
have  passed  away,  all  things  are  made  new. 
Christ  is  made  of  God  unto  us  wisdom,  right- 
eousness, sanctification,  and  redemption.  Who 
shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ?  "  The 
intense  heat  of  this  conception  of  Christ,  it  must 
once  more  be  said,  gives  its,  distinctive  character 
to  the  religious  life  of  Paul.  May  we  not  say 
that  the  lamentable  distinction  of  a  great  deal  of 
current  Christianity  is  the  coldness  of  men's 
thoughts  about  their  Saviour?  The  views  of 
many  may  be  characterised  as  "  correct,  but 
cold."  Only  what  can  be  more  incorrect,  what 
can  more  effectually  deny  and  controvert  the 
main  things  to  be  asserted,  than  coldness  towards 
our  Saviour,  and  cold  thoughts  of  His  benefits? 
This  we  should  hold  to  be  unpardonable.  We 
never  should  forgive  it  to  ourselves. 

"  Fcr  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  Jesus."  Christ  had  come  into  the  life  of 
Paul  as  a  wonderful  knowledge.  Becoming  thus 
known  to  him,  He  had  transformed  the  world  in 
which  Paul  lived,  and  had  made  him  conscious 
of  a  new  order  of  existence,  so  that  old  things 
passed  away  and  all  became  new.  The  phrase 
employed  combines  two  ideas.  In  the  first 
place,  Paul  felt  Christ  appealing  to  him  as  to  a 


thinking,  knowing  nature.  Various  influences 
were  reaching  him  from  Christ  which  bore  on 
heart,  will,  conscience:  but  they  all  came  pri- 
marily as  a  revelation;  they  came  as  light.  "  God, 
who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  dark- 
ness, hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face 
of  Christ  Jesus."  In  the  next  place,  this  discov- 
ery came  with  a  certain  assuredness.  It  was  felt 
to  be  not  a  dream,  not  a  fair  imagination  only, 
not  a  speculation,  but  a  knowledge.  Here  Paul 
felt  himself  face  to  face  with  the  real— indeed, 
with  fundamental  reality.  In  this  character,  as 
luminous  knowledge,  the  revelation  of  Christ 
challenged  his  decision,  it  demanded  his  appre- 
ciation and  adherence.  For  since  Christ  claims 
so  fundamental  a  place  in  the  moral  world,  since 
He  claims  so  intimate  and  fruitful  a  relation  to 
the  whole  state  and  prospects  of  the  believing 
man,  acquaintance  with  Him  (at  least,  if  it  be 
acquaintance  in  Paul's  style)  cannot  pause  at  the 
stage  of  contemplation:  it  passes  into  appropria- 
tion and  surrender.  Christ  is  known  as  dealing 
with  us,  and  must  be  dealt  with  by  us.  So  this 
knowledge  becomes,  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
perience. 

Hence,  while  in  ver.  8  the  Apostle  speaks  of 
himself  as  encountering  all  earthly  loss  that  he 
may  know  Christ,  in  ver.  9  it  is  that  he  may  gain 
Christ  and  may  be  found  in  Him.  Christ  so 
came  into  the  field  of  his  knowledge  as  to  become 
the  treasure  of  his  life,  replacing  those  things 
which  heretofore  had  been  gain,  and  which  now 
figured  as  loss.  When  Paul  turned  from  all  else 
to  know  Christ,  he  turned,  at  the  same  time,  to 
nave  Christ,  "  gaining  Him,"  and  to  be  Christ's, 
"  found  in  Him." 

Christ,  in  fact,  comes  to  us  with  command- 
ments, "  words  "  (John  xiv.  23),  which  are  to  be 
kept  and  done.  He  comes  to  us,  also,  with 
promises,  the  fulfilment  of  which,  in  our  own 
case,  is  a  most  practical  business.  Some  of  these 
promises  concern  the  world  to  come;  but  others 
apply  to  the  present;  and  these,  which  lie  next 
us,  either  are  neglected,  or  are  embraced  and  put 
to  proof,  every  day  of  our  lives.  Besides  all 
this,  Christ  comes  to  us  to  fix  and  fill  our  minds, 
and  to  endear  Himself  to  us,  in  virtue  simply  of 
what  He  is.  So  viewed,  He  is  to  be  owned  as 
our  best  Friend,  and  indeed  henceforth,  with 
reverence  be  it  said,  by  far  our  nearest  Relation. 
This  is  to  be,  or  else  it  is  not  to  be.  Each  day 
asks  the  question,  Which?  Paul's  Christianity 
was  the  answer  to  that  question.  How  his 
answer  rings  in  all  our  ears!  Our  Chistianity 
also  is  making  its  reply. 

Both  as  to  knowledge  and  as  to  experience 
the  type  was  fixed  from  the  first:  there  could  be 
no  doubt  about  either.  But  both  were  to  deepen 
and  widen  as  life  went  on.  Christ  was  appre- 
hended at  first  as  a  wonderful  Whole  of  good; 
but  so  that  indefinite  fields  of  progress  were  con- 
tinually to  open  up.  In  the  very  first  days  a 
knowledge  dawned,  for  the  sake  of  which  all 
else  was  counted  loss;  yet  a  world  of  truths 
remained  to  know,  as  well  as  of  good  to  experi- 
ence, for  the  sake  of  which  also  all  else  should 
continue  to  be  counted  but  loss.  This,  in  fact, 
is  only  one  way  of  saying  that  Christ  and  His 
salvation  were  realities,  divinely  full  and  worthy. 
Being  real,  the  full  acquaintance  with  all  they 
mean  for  men  can  only  arise  in  a  historical  way. 
Paul  therefore  emphasises  this,  that  real  Chris- 
tianity,   the   right   kind   of   Christianity,   just  be- 
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cause  it  has  found  a  treasure,  is  set  on  going  on 
to  find  that  same  treasure  still  further  and  still 
more  (comp.  chap.  i.  g).  If  the  treasure  is  real 
and  the  man  is  in  earnest,  that  will  be  so.  Such 
had  been  the  course  of  his  own  Christian  life 
from  the  first.  Now,  though  many  years  have 
disciplined  him,  though  changing  experiences 
have  given  him  new  points  of  view,  still,  no  less 
than  at  the  first,  his  rejoicing  in  the  present  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  reaching  onward  to  the  future. 
The  one,  in  fact,  is  the  reason  of  the  other.  Both 
are  rational,  or  neither.  He  has  counted  all  to 
be  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge 
which  has  broken  upon  his  soul:  and  still  he 
presses  on,  that  he  may  know;  for  the  same 
strong  attraction  continues  and  grows. 

Before  passing  to  details,  something  more 
should  perhaps  be  said  of  this  magnificent  gen- 
erality,  "  the  knowledge  of   Christ." 

Christ  is  first  of  all  known  historically;  so  He 
is  presented  to  us  in  the  Gospels.  His  story  is 
part  of  the  history  of  our  race.  He  passes 
through  youth  to  manhood.  We  see  Him 
living,  acting,  enduring;  and  we  hear  Him  teach- 
ing— wonderful  words  proceed  from  His  mouth. 
We  contemplate  Him  in  His  humiliation,  under 
the  limits  to  which  He  submitted  that  He  might 
share  our  state  and  bear  our  burdens.  In  the 
pathways  of  that  Jewish  life  He  discloses  a  per- 
fect goodness  and  a  perfect  dignity.  We  see 
especially  that  He  cherishes  a  purpose  of  good 
will  to  men  which  He  bears  to  them  from  the 
Father.  It  overflows  in  all  His  words  and 
works,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  it  He  moves  on 
to  lay  down  His  life  for  us.  This  is  the  beginning 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  Only  Begotten  of  the 
Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth.  Much  may  as 
yet  be  undefined;  many  questions  may  crowd  on 
us  that  receive  as  yet  no  precise  answer;  nay, 
much  may  seem  to  us  as  yet  to  be  strangely 
entangled  in  the  particulars  of  an  individual  and 
of  a  provincial  existence.  But  this  presentation 
of  Christ  can  never  be  dispensed  with  or  super- 
seded; and,  for  its  essential  purpose,  it  never 
can  be  surpassed.  For  this  is  the  Life.  "  The 
Life  was  manifested,  and  we  have  seen  it,  and 
show  unto  you  that  Eternal  Life,  which  was  with 
the  Father,  and  was  manifested  unto  us." 

This  vision,  which  the  Gospels  set  before  us, 
was  also  before  the  mind  of  Paul.  And  words 
of  our  Lord,  delivered  in  His  earthly  ministry, 
and  preserved  by  those  who  heard  Him,  were 
treasured  by  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
reproduced  to  guide  the  Churches  as  need  re- 
quired. Yet  there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  may 
say  that  it  is  not  exactly  the  Christ  of  the  Gos- 
pels who  comes  before  us  in  the  Pauline  writ- 
ings. The  Christ  of  Paul  is  the  Lord  who  met 
him  by  the  way.  It  is  Christ  dead,  risen,  and 
ascended;  it  is  Christ  with  the  reason  and  the 
result  of  His  finished  work  made  plain,  and  with 
the  relation  unveiled  which  He  sustains  to  men 
who  live  by  Him;  it  is  Christ  with  the  signifi- 
cance of  His  wonderful  history  for  believers 
shining  out  from  Him — Christ  vestitus  Evangclio. 
Now  He  has  gone  up  above  all  worlds.  No 
longer  is  He  hedged  about  by  necessities  of 
mortal  life;  no  longer  tied  by  earthly  bonds  to 
some  places  and  some  men  and  one  nation.  He 
is  glorified;  all  fulness  dwells  in  Him;  all  God's 
purposes  are  seen  to  centre  in  Him.  And  then, 
by  His  death  and  resurrection,  the  tie  between 
Him  and  His  people  is  unveiled  to  faith,  as  it 
could  not  be  before.     They  are  one  with  Him— 


in  Him  redeemed,  endowed,  triumphant,  glori- 
fied. Every  Christian  privilege  and  attainment, 
every  grace,  every  virtue  and  good  gift,  takes  on 
a  celestial  character,  as  it  is  seen  to  be  an  element 
in  our  fellowship  with  Christ.  The  state  of 
Christians  is  seen  reflected  in  their  Head.  And, 
in  turn,  Christ  is  seen,  as  it  were,  through  the 
medium  of  the  relation  which  He  sustains  to 
them,  and  of  the  wealth  of  good  arising  to  them 
by  it.  It  is  Christ  as  He  is  to  His  people,  Christ 
as  He  is  set  in  the  centre  of  the  world  of  good 
that  radiates  to  them  all,  whom  Paul  wonders 
at  and  worships.  And  he  finds  all  this  to  be 
rooted  in  our  Lord's  death  upon  the  cross,  which 
was  the  crisis  of  the  whole  redemption.  All  that 
follows  took  character  and  efficacy  from  that 
death. 

A  special  insight  into  all  this  was  included  in 
the  wisdom  given  to  Paul.  And  yet  this  view  of 
things  does  not  turn  out  to  be  something  diverse 
or  alien  from  what  the  Gospels  set  before  us. 
Rather  it  is  the  gospel  story  revealing  its  native 
significance  and  virtue  along  many  lines  which 
were  not  so  distinct  before. 

But  now  all  this,  in  turn,  leads  us  to  the  third 
aspect  of  the  case.  What  Christ  is  and  what 
He  does  may  be  described;  but  there  is  a  knowl- 
edge of  it  which  is  imparted  practically,  in  the 
progressive  history  of  the  believer.  According 
to  the  Christian  teaching,  we  enter,  as  Christians, 
on  a  new  relation;  and  in  that  relation  a  certain 
blessed  well-being  is  appointed  to  us.  This  well- 
being  is  itself  an  unfolding  or  disclosure  of 
Christ.  Now  this  well-being  comes  home  to  us 
and  is  verified  in  the  course  of  a  progressive 
human  experience.  Life  must  become  our  school 
to  teach  us  what  it  all  means.  Life  sets  us  at  the 
point  of  view  now  for  one  lesson,  now  for 
another.  Life  moves  and  changes,  and  brings 
its  experiences;  its  problems,  its  conflicts,  its 
anxieties,  its  fears,  its  temptations;  its  need  of 
pity,  pardon,  strengthening;  its  experience  of 
weakness,  defeat,  and  disgrace;  its  opportuni- 
ties of  service,  self-denial,  fidelity,  victory.  For 
all  those  occasions  Christ  has  a  meaning  and  a 
virtue,  which,  in  those  occasions,  is  to  become 
personal  to  ourselves.  This  makes  knowledge 
indeed.  This  becomes  the  vivid  commentary 
upon  the  historical  and  the  doctrinal  instruction. 
Life,  taken  in  Christ's  way,  along  with  prayer 
and  thought,  manifests  Christ's  meaning,  and 
makes  it  real  to  us,  as  nothing  else  can.  It  fur- 
nishes the  stepping-stones  for  passing  onward, 
in  the  knowledge  of  Christ. 

This  also  was  Paul's  condition,  though  he  was 
an  inspired  man.  He  too  was  fain  to  improve 
his  knowledge  in  this  school.  And  when  we 
take  all  three  aspects  together,  we  shall  see  how 
truly,  for  Paul  and  for  us,  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  is,  on  the  one  hand,  so  excellent  from  the 
first,  that  it  justifies  the  great  decision  to  which 
it  calls  us;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  it  creates 
a  longing  for  further  insight  and  fresh  attain- 
ment. The  latter  we  see  in  the  Apostle  as  plainly 
as  the  former.  From  the  first,  he  knew  in  whom 
he  believed,  and  was  persuaded  that  for  His  sake 
all  else  was  to  be  resigned.  Yet  to  the  end  he 
felt  the  unsatisfied  desire  to  know  more,  to  gain 
more;  and  his  heart,  if  we  may  apply  here  the 
Psalmist's  words,  was  breaking  for  this  longing 
which  it  had. 

It  was  remarked  above  that  the  "  excellency 
of  the  knowledge  of  Christ "  in  ver.  8  corre- 
sponds in  the  Apostle's  thought  to  the  "  gain- 
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ing  "  of  Christ  and  being  "  found  in  Him  "  of 
ver.  9;  and  this  may  be  the  best  place  to  say  a 
word  on  these  two  phrases.  To  gain  Christ, 
points  to  a  receiving  Christ  as  one's  own;  and 
the  Apostle  uses  the  phn.se  so  as  to  imply  that 
this  finding  of  Christ,  as  One  who  is  gained 
or  won,  was  still  going  on;  it  was  progressive. 
Clearly  also  the  alternative  is  implied,  that  what 
is  not  gained  is  lost.  The  question  in  the  Apos- 
tle's life,  about  which  he  was  so  decided,  was 
about  no  less  than  losing  or  gaining  Christ. 
The  phrase  "  be  found  "  points  to  the  verification 
of  Paul's  relation  to  Christ  in  his  history  and  in 
its  results.  That  relation  is  contemplated  as  some- 
thing that  proves  true.  It  turns  out  to  be  so. 
We  shall  best  understand  the  phrase  as  referring, 
not  to  some  one  future  date  at  which  he  should 
be  so  found,  but  rather  to  present  and  future 
alike.  As  men,  or  angels,  or  God,  or  Christ 
might  view  him,  or  as  he  might  take  account  of 
his  own  state,  this  is  what  he  would  have  found 
in  regard  to  himself.  Every  way  he  would  be 
found  in  Christ.  The  form  of  expression,  how- 
ever, is  specially  appropriate  here,  because  it 
fits  so  well  into  the  doctrine  of  righteousness 
through  Christ,  which  the  Apostle  is  about  to 
emphasise.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  ex- 
pression "  in  Christ "  so  frequently  occurring 
in  the  Pauline  writings.  This  is  usually  ex- 
plained by  saying  that  the  Apostle  sets  before 
us  Christ  as  the  sphere  of  his  spiritual  being — 
in  whom  he  lived  and  moved — never  out  of  re- 
lation to  Him,  and  not  so  related  to  any  other. 
Such  explanations  are  true  and  good:  only  we 
may  say  that  the  pregnant  strength  of  the  ex- 
pression seems  to  be  weakened  even  by  the  best 
explanations.  The  relation  in  view  is  too  won- 
derful ever  to  be  adequately  described.  The 
union  between  Christ  and  His  Church,  between 
Christ  and  the  believing  man,  is  a  mystery;  and 
like  all  objects  of  faith,  it  is  dimly  apprehended 
by  us  for  the  present.  But  the  certainty  of  it, 
and  its  wonderfulness,  we  should  never  allow 
ourselves  to  overlook.  Christ  is  able  to  bring 
men  into  fellowship  with  Himself,  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  them,  to  represent  their  interests 
and  to  care  for  their  good;  and  men  may  re- 
ceive Christ  into  their  lives;  with  a  complete- 
ness on  both  sides  which  no  explanations  can 
adequately  represent.  The  identification  with 
Christ  which  the  phrase  suggests  naturally  fits 
what  follows. 

Now  the  Apostle  goes  more  into  detail.  He 
tells  us  what  were  for  him  the  main  articles  of 
this  good  state  of  being  "found  in  Christ."  He 
indicates,  with  a  certain  eager  gratitude,  the 
main  lines  along  which  the  benefits  of  that  state 
had  come  into  experience,  and  along  which  he 
was  pressing  on  to  know  the  fulness  of  Christ. 
First,  in  Christ  he  has  and  shall  have  not  his 
own  righteousness,  which  is  that  of  the  law, 
but  that  which  is  through  the  faith  of  Christ,  the 
righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith.  Then, 
secondly,  he  has  in  hand  a  practical  knowledge 
of  Christ,  culminating  in  the  complete  deliverance 
of  the  resurrection.  It  includes  two  aspects  or 
elements:  Christ  known  in  the  power  of  His  res- 
urrection, and  Christ  known  in  the  fellowship  of 
His  sufferings. 

The  first  thing  then  which  rises  distinctly  into 
view  in  connection  with  being  found  in  Christ 
is  the  possession  of  the  new  righteousness.  We 
have  seen  already  that  value  for  righteousness 
such  as  is  of  law,  and  hope  of  achieving  it,  had 


been  associated  with  Paul's  old  days  of  Jewish 
zeal.  He  then  stood  on  the  law,  and  gloried  in 
the  law.  But  that  had  passed  away  when  he 
learned  to  count  all  things  loss  for  the  excel- 
lency of  the  knowledge  of  Christ.  Ever  after, 
the  contrast  between  the  two  ways  of  seeking 
"  righteousness  "  continued  to  be  fundamental  in 
Paul's  Christian  thinking. 

The  law  here  in  view  was  the  whole  revealed 
will  of  God  touching  man's  behaviour,  coming 
as  a  will  of  authority,  requiring  obedience.  The 
discussion  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  Epist'e 
to  the  Romans  makes  this  plain.  And  Paul's 
way  of  keeping  the  law,  in  those  old  days,  though 
it  was  necessarily  too  external,  had  not  been  so 
merely  external  as  is  sometimes  supposed.  His 
obedience  had  been  zealous  and  resolute,  with 
as  much  heart  and  meaning  as  he  could  put  into 
it.  But  law-keeping  for  righteousness  had  been 
the  principle  of  it.  The  Jew  was  placed  under  a 
law;  obedience  to  that  law  should  be  his  path- 
way to  a  destiny  of  incomparable  privilege  and 
gladness.  That  was  the  theory.  So  believing, 
Paul  had  given  himself  with  zeal  to  the  work, 
"  living  in  all  good  conscience  before  God."  A 
great  change  had  now  befallen  him;  but  that 
could  not  imply  on  his  part  a  renunciation  of 
God's  law.  The  law,  better  understood  indeed, 
and  far  more  inwardly  apprehended,  still  re- 
tained for  Paul  its  great  outlines,  and  was  rever- 
enced as  Divine.  It  was  holy  and  just  and  good. 
It  was  felt  still  to  shed  its  steadfast  light  on  hu- 
man duty,  awakening  and  illuminating  the  con- 
science; and  therefore  it  revealed  most  authenti- 
cally the  moral  situation,  with  its  elements  of 
failure,  and  danger,  and  need.  The  law  stood 
fast.  But  the  scheme  of  life  which  stood  in 
keeping  the  law  for  righteousness  had  passed 
away  for  Paul,  vanishing  in  the  light  of  a  new 
and  better  day. 

Here,  however,  we  must  ask  what  the  Apostle 
means  when  he  speaks  of  the  righteousness  which 
is  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  righteousness 
which  is  of  God  unto  or  upon  faith.  Great  dis- 
putes have  arisen  over  this  question.  We  must 
endeavour  to  find  the  Apostle's  main  meaning, 
without  involving  ourselves  too  much  in  the 
mazes  of  technical  debate. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  RIGHTEOUSNESS  OF  FAITH. 

Philippians  iii.  9  (R.  V.). 

Righteousness  is  a  term  which  is  applied  in 
different  ways.  Often  it  denotes  excellence  of 
personal  character.  So  used,  it  suggests  the  idea 
of  a  life  whose  manifestations  agree  with  the 
standard  by  which  lives  are  tried.  Sometimes  it 
denotes  rectitude  or  justice,  as  distinguished  from 
benevolence.  Sometimes  a  claim  to  be  approved, 
or  judicially  vindicated,  is  more  immediately  in 
view  when  righteousness  is  asserted.  Paul  him- 
self freely  uses  the  word  in  different  applications, 
the  sense,  in  each  passage,  being  determined  by 
the  context.  Here  we  have  the  righteousness  of 
faith,  as  distinguished  from  the  righteousness  of 
works,  or  righteousness  by  the  law.  The  passage 
belongs  to  a  large  class  in  which  righteousness 
is  spoken  of  as  accruing,  through  Christ,  to 
those  who  are  unrighteous,  or  whose  own  right- 
eousness has  proved  unreliable.     Let  us  try  to 
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fix  the  thought  which  the  Apostle  designed  to 
inculcate  in  such  passages.* 

The  Apostle,  then,  conceives  of  the  righteous- 
ness, of  which  he  has  so  much  to  say,  as  God's: 
it  is  the  "  righteousness  of  God  "  (Rom.  i.  17, 
iii.  22,  x.  3).  Yet  it  is  not  God's  in  the  sense  of 
being  an  attribute  of  His  own  Divine  nature: 
for  (in  the  passage  before  us)  it  is  called  "  the 
righteousness  from  God  "  ;  it  arises  for  us  by  our 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ;  and  so  (2  Cor.  v.  21)  "we 
are  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Christ." 
It  is,  therefore,  something  that  is  from  God  to  us 
believing,  a  "gift  of  righteousness"  (Rom.  v. 
17).  At  the  same  time  it  is  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  attribute  or  quality  of  the  human  mind, 
whether  natural  or  imparted;  for  it  is  something 
"revealed"  (Rom.  i.  17).  Also,  it  is  opposed  to 
the  wrath  of  God.  Now,  that  wrath  is  indeed  an 
element  of  our  state  as  sinners,  but  not  a  feature 
of  our  character.  Further,  it  could  not  be  said 
of  any  internal  character  of  our  own,  that  we  are 
to  be  "  obedient,"  or  are  to  "  submit "  to  it 
(Rom.  x.  3). 

In  the  latter  part  of  Romans  v.  we  have  set 
before  us  two  counter  conceptions:  the  one  of 
sin  and  condemnation,  deriving  from  Adam,  an- 
tecedent to  the  personal  action  and  offence  of 
those  who  descend  from  him;  the  other  of  free 
gift  unto  justification,  following  from  the  right- 
eousness or  obedience  of  Christ,  this  being  a  gift 
of  grace  abounding  unto  many.  In  either  case 
the  Apostle  sees  arising  from  one  a  relation  which 
pertains  to  many,  and  which  brings  forth  its  re- 
sults to  them:  on  the  one  hand,  sin  and  death; 
on  the  other,  righteousness  and  life.  In  both 
cases  a  common  relation  is  recognised,  under 
which  individuals  are  found  existing;  and  in 
either  case  it  traces  up  to  the  one — to  Adam  or 
to  Christ.  Whatever  difficulties  may  be  felt  to 
attach  to  this  passage,  the  Apostle's  doctrine  of 
the  righteousness  of  faith  must  be  understood 
so  as  to  agree  with  the  way  of  thinking  which 
the  passage  expresses. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  righteousness  which 
is  from  God,  unto  or  upon  faith,  expresses  a  re- 
lation between  God  and  believers  that  is  the 
proper  basis  for  fellowship  with  God,  confiding 
on  their  part,  communicative  of  the  best  blessings 
on  His.  It  is  analogous  to  the  relation  con- 
ceived to  arise  when  a  perfectly  righteous  man 
is  approved  and  set  apart  to  weal;  and  like  that  it 
stands  in  contrast  with  the  relation  due  to  sin 
as  it  incurs  wrath.  It  follows  that  this  righteous- 
ness, if  it  exists  or  becomes  available  for  those 
who  have  sinned,  includes  the  forgiveness  of 
sins.  But  it  includes  more  than  forgiveness,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  not  merely  negative.  It  is  the  con- 
cession to  us  of  a  standing  which  is  a  positive 
basis  for  experiences,  pointing  towards  eternal 
life,  and  rising  into  it. 

This  relation  to  Himself  God  has  founded  for 
us  sinful  men  in  Christ,  and  specially  in  His 
atonement.  It  is  part  of  what  is  divinely  held 
out  to  us,  as  life  or  well-being  in  Christ.  When 
we  do  awaken  to  it,  our  whole  religious  attitude 
towards  God  takes  character  from  it,  and  is  to 
be  ordered  accordingly.  This  way  of  being  re- 
lated to  God  is  called  God's  righteousness,  or 
righteousness  "  from  God,"  because  it  is  not  set 
up  by  us,  but  by  God's  grace,  through  the   re- 

*  The  statement  which  follows  in  the  next  six  paragraphs 
is  partly  based  on  Pfleiderer,   "  Paulinismus,"  p.   T72  fol 
±le  will  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  tolerably  impartial  re- 
porter on  this  point.  y 


deeming  work  of  Christ  ("  being  justified  freely 
by  His  grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  " — Rom.  iii.  24).  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  righteousness  "  of  faith,"  or  "  through 
faith  of  Christ,"  because  faith  subjects  itself  to 
the  order  of  grace,  revealed  and  made  effectual  in 
Christ,  and  therein  finds  the  reconciliation.  For 
the  believing  man  the  relation  becomes  effectual 
and  operative.  He  is  "  accepted  in  the  Beloved." 
He  is  "  constituted  righteous  "  (Rom.  v.  19),  and 
his  intercourse  with  his  Heavenly  Father  regu- 
lates itself  accordingly,  he  being  justified  "  from 
— or  upon — his  faith."  The  harmony  with  God 
on  which  he  has  entered  becomes,  in  some  de- 
gree, matter  of  consciousness  for  himself  (Rom. 
v.  1).  With  this  connection  of  things  in  view, 
the  Apostle  teaches  that  righteousness  is  im- 
puted, or  reckoned,  to  him  who  believes  in  Jesus 
(Rom.  iv.  24). 

Whatever  opinion  we  may  choose  to  entertain 
of  this  scheme,  it  ought  not  to  be  disputed  that 
this,  in  general,  is  Paul's  conception  of  the  mat- 
ter. 

However,  let  us  emphatically  note  that  it  is  as 
"  in  Christ,"  "  found  in  Him,"  the  Apostle  pos- 
sesses this  form  of  well-being.  If  there  be  such 
a  thing  as  a  real  union  between  the  Saviour  and 
Paul,  then  in  the  Saviour  and  with  the  Saviour 
Paul  is  thus  righteous.  The  faith  to  which  this 
righteousness  arises  is  faith  that  unites  to  Christ, 
and  not  any  other  kind  of  faith.  And  so,  if  it 
be  possible  for  Paul  to  fall  from  Christ,  then 
also  he  must  fall  from  the  righteousness  of  faith. 
In  Christ  a  relation  to  God  appears,  made  good, 
maintained,  and  verified,  in  which  He  gathers  to 
Himself  and  comprehends  all  true  believers:  "  for 
which  cause  He  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them 
brethren."  Hence  also  this  Christian  benefit, 
though  it  is  distinguishable,  is  not  separated 
radically  from  the  other  benefits.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  take  the  one  and  leave  the  rest;  for 
Christ  is  not  divided.  But  there  is  an  order  in 
His  gifts;  and,  for  Paul,  this  gift  is  primary. 
God  is  ours  in  Christ;  therefore  religion,  true 
religion,  may  begin  and  go  on. 

It  is  of  weight  with  Paul  that  this  righteousness 
of  faith,  arising  for  him  who  is  "  found "  in 
Christ,  is  founded  for  us  in  the  atonement.  That 
is  to  say,  the  new  relation  is  not  represented 
as  a  relation  created  for  us  by  a  mere  Divine  fiat 
that  it  shall  be  so.  It  is  represented  as  arising 
for  sinful  men  out  of  the  redemption  of  Christ; 
which  redemption  is  represented  as  in  its  own  na- 
ture fitted  to  fructify  into  this  result,  as  well  as 
into  other  fruits  which  are  due  to  it.  Christ's 
atonement  is  the  way  which  grace  has  taken  to 
bring  in  the  righteousness  of  faith.  In  particu- 
lar we  are  made  righteous  (in  this  sense)  through 
Christ,  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  that  in 
which  He  was  made  sin  for  us  (2  Cor.  v.  21). 
Hence  the  blood,  the  sacrifice,  the  obedience  of 
Christ  are  referred  to  on  all  occasions,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  righteousness  of  faith,  as  explicative 
causes  to  which  this  is  to  be  traced.  The  relation 
is  first  of  all  a  relation  completely  grounded  and 
made  good  in  Christ;  and  then  we  are  partici- 
pant in  it  with  Him,  in  virtue  of  our  faith  in 
Him. 

Clearly  the  Apostle  thinks  of  this  righteousness 
of  faith  as  something  very  wonderful.  It  is  for 
him  fundamental.  It  is  the  first  article  in  which 
he  celebrates  the  worth  of  the  knowledge  of 
Christ;  no  doubt,  because  he  felt  it  transforming 
his  whole  moral  and  spiritual   experience;   and, 
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in  particular,  because  it  contrasted  so  vividly  with 
the  nugatory  righteousness  of  earlier  days. 

In  earlier  days  Paul  sought  righteousness — an 
approved  and  accepted  standing  with  God — by 
the  works  of  the  law.  That  project  failed  when 
the  great  discovery  on  the  road  to  Damascus 
showed  him  to  himself  as  all  astray;  in  particular, 
when  the  law  itself,  coming  home  to  him  in  the 
fulness  of  its  meaning,  both  revealed  to  him  the 
beggarliness  of  his  own  performance,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  stung  into  appalling  activity  ungodly 
elements  within  him.  Then  he  saw  before  him 
the  law  rising  from  its  deep  foundations  in  eter- 
nal strength  and  majesty,  imperative,  unalter- 
able, inexorable;  and  over  against  it  his  own 
works  lay  withered  and  unclean.  But  another 
vision  came.  He  saw  the  Son  of  God  in  His 
life,  death,  and  resurrection.  Mere  love  and  pity 
were  the  inspiration  of  His  coming:  obedience 
and  sacrifice  were  the  form  of  it.  So  in  that 
great  vision  one  element  or  aspect  that  rose  into 
view  wasrighteousness, — righteousness  grounded 
as  deep  as  the  law  itself,  as  magnificent  in  its 
great  proportions,  as  little  subject  to  change  or 
decay,  radiant  with  surpassing  glory.  As  he  saw, 
and  bowed,  and  trusted,  he  became  conscious  of 
a  new  access  and  nearness  to  God  Himself;  he 
passed  into  the  fellowship  of  God's  dear  Son; 
he  found  acceptance  in  the  Beloved.  Here  was 
the  answer  to  that  woeful  problem  of  the  law: 
righteousness  in  Christ  for  a  world  of  sinners, 
coming  to  them  as  a  free  gift  to  faith.  Here  was 
the  strong  foundation  on  which  faith  found  itself 
set  to  learn  its  lessons,  and  perform  its  service, 
and  fight  its  battles.  In  Christ  he  received  the 
reconciliation — merciful,  and  also  righteous.  As 
Paul  thought  of  the  ground  on  which  he  once 
had  stood,  and  of  the  standing  granted  to  him 
now,  "in  Him,"  it  was  with  a  "yea,  doubtless'' 
he  declared  that  he  counted  all  to  be  loss  for  the 
gain  of  Christ,  in  whom  he  was  found,  not  hav- 
ing his  own  righteousness,  which  was  of  the  law, 
but  that  which  is  by  the  faith  of  Christ. 

Righteousness  of  faith,  as  the  Apostle  con- 
ceives it,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  personal 
righteousness,  or  goodness,  as  an  attribute  of 
human  character,  but  yet  is  most  closely  con- 
nected with  it.  Righteousness  of  faith  opened 
what  seemed  to  Paul  the  prosperous  way  into 
righteousness  of  daily  living.  In  the  very  hour 
when  he  first  believed  for  righteousness,  he  felt 
himself  entering  a  kingdom  of  light,  and  love, 
and  power,  in  which  all  things  were  possible; 
and  ever  after  the  same  order  of  experience  veri- 
ified  itself  for  him  afresh.  The  righteousness  of 
faith  being  the  relation  in  which,  through  Christ, 
he  found  himself  standing  to  God,  fixed  at  the 
same  time  his  relation  to  all  Christian  benefits, 
including,  as  a  principal  element,  conformity  to 
the  likeness  of  Christ.  To  the  man  in  Christ 
all  these  benefits  pertained;  in  Christ  he  could 
claim  them  all:  in  Christ  he  found  himself  before 
doors  that  opened  of  their  own  accord  to  let 
him  in;  in  Christ  it  proved  to  be  a  fit  thing, 
grounded  deep  in  the  congruities  of  God's  ad- 
ministration, that  God  should  be  for  him;  there 
fore,  also,  the  pathway  of  holiness  lay  open  be- 
fore him.  The  fulness  of  blessing  had  not  yet 
come  into  possession  and  experience.  But  in 
the  righteousness  of  faith  he  apprehended  all 
blessings  as  stretching  out  their  hands  to  him, 
because  through  Christ  they  ought  to  be  his. 
That  he  should  find  himself  in  a  relation  to  God 
so  simple  and  so   satisfying  was   wonderful;   all 


the  more,  when  it  was  contrasted  with  the  con- 
demnation belonging  to  him  as  a  sinner.  This 
was  the  righteousness  from  God  to  faith,  in  the 
strength  of  which  he  could  call  all  things  his 
own. 

If  Paul  had  succeeded  in  the  enterprise  of  his 
earlier  days,  when  he  sought  righteousness  by  the 
law,  he  would,  as  he  hoped,  have  found  accept- 
ance in  the  end;  and  various  blessings  would 
have  followed.  He  would  have  emerged  from 
his  task  a  man  stamped  as  righteous,  and  fit  to 
be  treated  accordingly.  That  would  have  been 
the  end.  But  now,  in  reference  to  his  present 
enterprise,  he  has  found,  being  Christ,  acceptance 
at  the  beginning.  So  often  as  faith  lifts  him 
into  the  heavenly  places  where  Christ  is,  he  finds 
all  things  to  be  his;  not  because  he  has  achieved 
righteousness,  but  because  Christ  has  died  and 
risen,  and  because  God  justifies  him  who  be- 
lieves in  Jesus.  The  platform  he  hoped  to  reach 
by  the  efforts  of  a  lifetime  is  already  under  his 
feet.  Paul  faces  each  arduous  step  in  his  new 
enterprise,  strong  in  the  conviction  that  his 
standing  before  God  is  rooted,  not  in  his  doings 
nor  in  his  feelings,  but  in  his  Saviour  in  whom 
he  holds  the  righteousness  of  faith. 

We  need  not  conceal  from  ourselves,  however, 
that  many  find  the  doctrine  thus  ascribed  to  Panl 
unacceptable.  If  they  do  not  count  it  positively 
misleading,  as  some  do,  they  yet  regard  it  as  un- 
profitable theory. 

Apart  from  objections  drawn  from  theology  or 
morals  or  texts,  they  argue,  for  example,  that  it 
is  all  in  the  air,  away  from  real  experience. 
Christian  religion  is  a  practical  matter, — a  ques- 
tion of  improved  dispositions,  improved  habits, 
and  improved  prospects.  If,  through  Christ, 
such  things  as  these  arise  for  us,  if,  through 
Him,  influences  reach  us  that  tend  to  such  re- 
sults, then  those  are  the  practical  specimens 
which  interpret  to  us  a  Saviour's  kindness.  To 
know  Christ  in  these  must  be  the  true  knowledge 
of  Him.  To  carry  us  away  beforehand  into  the 
region  of  a  supposed  relation  to  God  is  a  pre- 
carious, and  may  be  a  delusive  business;  it  is,  at 
any  rate,  a  dogmatic  nicety  rather  than  a  vital 
element  in  religion.  If  we  are  to  experience 
God's  mercy  or  Christ's  kindness  in  any  practi- 
cal form,  then  that  is  to  be  so;  and  it  is  shorter 
to  say  so  at  once.  Let  us  fix  on  that,  without 
interposing  any-  doctrine  of  "  righteousness  by 
faith." 

But  it  must  be  said,  in  reply,  that  to  speak  of 
this  righteousness  of  faith  as  unpractical  is  a 
strange  mistake.  All  religion  aims  at  fellowship 
with  God;  and  in  Christian  religion  that  fellow- 
ship becomes  real  and  authentic  in  Christ. 
Through  all  exercises  and  attainments  of  Chris- 
tian religion  that  are  genuine,  this  thread  goes. 
We  have  access  to  God,  and  we  abide  in  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  How  imperfectly  this  takes 
place  on  our  part  need  not  be  said.  The  imper- 
fection on  our  part  is,  indeed,  only  exceeded  by 
the  condescension  on  His.  Yet  our  faith  is  that 
this  is  real,  otherwise  Christianity  would  not  be 
for  us  the  opening  of  an  eternal  blessedness. 
How  can  it  be  judged  unpractical,  if  God  reveals 
to  men,  first,  that  in  the  room  of  those  confused 
and  melancholy  relations  to  God  which  arise  for 
us  out  of  our  own  past  history,  He  has  consti- 
tuted for  us  a  relation,  apprehensible  by  faith,  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  pardoned,  accepted, 
commended  to  God  to  be  made  partakers  of  life 
eternal;  and,  secondly,  that  this  is  grounded  in 
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the  service  and  sacrifice  of  His  Son,  sent  forth 
to  save  us;  so  that  we  enter  this  relation  and  hold 
it,  not  independently,  but  in  fellowship  with  the 
Son  of  God,  His  sonship  becoming  the  model  of 
ours?  Is  this  unpractical?  Is  it  unpractical  to 
be  conscious  of  such  a  relation  between  God  and 
men,  for  ever  embodied  and  made  accessible  in 
His  Son  our  Saviour?  Is  it  unpractical  to  ap- 
prehend God  in  the  attitude  towards  us  which  is 
due  to  such  a  relation,  and  to  take,  ourselves, 
the  attitude  of  gratitude  and  penitence  and  trust 
which  on  our  side  corresponds  to  it?  It  cannot 
be  unpractical.  It  may  be  pernicious,  if  it  takes 
the  form  of  a  cold,  presumptuous  arrogance,  or 
of  a  self-satisfied  Pharisaism;  that  is  to  say,  if 
God  be  not  in  it.  But  if  God  in  Christ  is  reach- 
ing us  along  those  lines,  or  if  we,  alive  to  His 
eternal  character,  and  conscious  of  our  guilt  and 
need,  are  reaching  out  to  real  relations  and  real 
fellowship  with  Him  through  His  Son  our  Lord, 
then  it  cannot  be  unpractical.  And,  indeed,  how- 
ever men  may  differ  as  to  theological  explana- 
tions, some  sense  of  the  worth  of  the  thing  in- 
tended has  reached  the  hearts  of  all  true  Chris- 
tians. 

Perhaps  the  state  of  the  case  will  more  clearly 
appear  if  we  fix  attention  on  one  Christian  ben- 
efit.    Let  us  take  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

Forgiveness  of  sins  is  the  primary  grace,  and 
it  sets  the  type  of  the  grace  to  which  we  owe  all 
benefits.  Forgiveness,  as  it  were,  leads  in  all 
other  blessings  by  the  hand;  or,  each  blessing 
as  it  advances  into  a  Christian  life,  comes  with  a 
fresh  gift  of  forgiveness  in  the  heart  of  it.  If 
this  is  so,  then  the  tendency,  which  is  observable 
in  various  quarters,  to  pass  forgiveness  by,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  to  hurry  on  to  what  are 
reckoned  more  substantial,  or  more  experimental 
benefits,  must  be  attended  with  loss.  It  must,  so 
far,  damage  our  conceptions  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  befits  God  to  bestow  blessings  on  sin- 
ful men,  and  also  our  conception  of  the  spirit  in 
which  we  should  receive  them. 

But  then,  in  the  next  place,  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  itself  is  referred  to  the  mediation  of  Christ, 
and  the  work  accomplished  in  that  mediation,  as 
its  known  basis.  Forgiveness  of  sins  was  to  arise 
out  of  an  order  of  grace,  embodied  in  history — 
namely,  in  the  history  of  the  Incarnate  Son  of 
God;  and  we  are  not  entitled  to  take  for  granted 
it  could  fitly  arise  otherwise.  Apparently  Christ 
Himself  came  into  the  inheritance  which  He 
holds  for  us,  by  an  order  of  things  which  it  was 
imperative  on  Him  to  regard,  and  by  a  history 
which  He  must  fulfil.  And  we,  believing  in 
Him,  find,  in  consequence,  a  new  place  and 
standing;  we  receive  a  "gift  of  righteousness" 
which  contains  the  forgiveness  of  sins;  we  ob- 
tain, through  Christ,  a  mode  of  access  to  God, 
of  which  forgiveness  is  a  feature.  So  the  place 
of  forgiveness  in  the  Divine  administration  is 
vindicated  and  safe-guarded;  and  while  forgive- 
ness comes  to  us  as  a  gift  of  the  Father's  com- 
passionate heart,  it  is  found  to  be  true  also  that 
"  Christ  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His  own 
blood."  "  God  sent  His  Son,  made  of  a  woman, 
made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that  were 
under  the  law."  "  God  hath  sent  Him  forth  for 
a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  His  blood,  to 
declare  His  righteousness  for  the  remission  of 
sins   that   are   past,     .     .  that    He    might   be 

just,  and  the  Justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in 
Jesus."  Our  forgiveness  is  a  free  gift  of  God's 
goodness;   yet  also,  it  is  our  participation  with 


Christ,  sent  to  us  from  the  Father,  in  a  wonder- 
ful relation  which  He  has  come  to  hold  to  sin 
and  to  righteousness.  If  we  overlook  this,  we 
conceal  from  ourselves  great  aspects  of  the  work 
undertaken  for  us  by  the  love  of  God. 

But  if  forgiveness,  which  is  itself  a  meeting 
with  God  in  peace,  refers  itself  to  the  mediation 
of  Christ  as  preparing  for  us  a  blessed  relation 
to  God — a  righteousness  of  faith — how  should 
our  whole  fellowship  with  God,  in  grace,  fail  to 
presuppose  the  same  foundation? 

But  argument  upon  this  topic  might  lead  us 
far.     Let  us  close  the  chapter  in  another  vein. 

All  religion,  worth  recognising  in  that  char- 
acter, implies  earnestness,  serious  aspiration,  and 
endeavour.  It  supposes  human  life  to  place  it- 
self under  the  influence  of  an  order  of  motives 
that  is  to  be  comprehensive  and  commanding. 
And  this  is  true  also  of  Christian  religion.  But 
Christian  religion,  as  we  know,  does  not  begin 
with  a  consciousness  of  ability  to  achieve  success; 
it  is  not  grounded  in  an  expectation  that  by 
strenuous  or  apt  effort  of  ours,  we  may  achieve 
the  aims  and  secure  the  benefits  at  which  re- 
ligion points.  That  is  not  the  root  of  Christian 
religion.  It  begins  with  a  consciousness  and 
confession  of  weakness:  the  soul  owns  its  incom- 
petency to  deal  with  the  great  interests  that  re- 
veal themselves  in  the  light  of  Christ;  it  is  with- 
out strength  for  tasks  like  these.  And  so  the 
deepest  and  earliest  exercise  of  Christian  re- 
ligion is  Prayer.  It  asks  .great  things  from  a 
great  God.  "  This  poor  man  cried,"  and  the 
Lord  heard  him.  Paul's  Christianity  began  thus: 
"  Behold,  he  prayeth." 

Now  just  so  Christian  religion  does  not  begin 
with  a  consciousness  of  deserving  something,  or 
an  idea  that  by  taking  pains  we  may  deserve 
something,  may  single  ourselves  out  for  at  lea#t 
some  modest  share  of  favourable  recognition. 
Rather  it  often  begins  with  the  fading  away  of 
such  ideas  when  they  were  present  before. 
Christian  religion  roots  itself  in  the  confession 
of  sin,  and  therefore  of  ill-desert;  it  signalises 
itself  by  a  deepening  sense  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation  in  this  respect.  With  this  it  comes 
face  to  face  before  God.  "  I  will  confess  my 
transgressions  unto  the  Lord."  "  God  be  mer- 
ciful to  me  a  sinner."  We  have  nothing  that  is 
not  sinful  to  bring  before  Him;  so,  at  length,  we 
come  with  that.  It  is  all  we  have.  Our  prayer 
rises  not  merely  out  of  the  sense  of  weakness, 
but  out  of  the  consciousness  of  demerit. 

But  in  Christian  religion  we  are  aware,  as  of 
strength  which  can  remedy  our  weakness,  so  of 
forgiveness  which  can  put  away  our  sins.  "There 
is  forgiveness  with  Thee."  "Through  this  Man  is 
preached  to  us  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  It  is 
clear  also  that  this  forgiveness  comes,  wherever 
it  comes,  as  full  and  free  forgiveness,  "  forgiving 
you  all  trespasses."  So  that  in  Christian  re- 
ligion we  listen  at  Christ's  feet  to  the  testimony 
directed  to  all  penitent  believers,  that  instead 
of  reckoning  in  part  or  whole  about  the  guilt  of 
sins  committed,  we  are  to  find  God  in  Christ  to 
be  One  who  simply  puts  away  our  sin.  That 
shall  hold  us  apart  from  God  no  more.  Rather, 
the  putting  of  it  away  brings  with  it  the 
strangest,  lowliest  access  to  God.  "  O  God, 
thou  art  my  God."  "  Who  is  a  God  like  unto 
Thee?"  Forgiveness  is  by  no  means  mere  im- 
munity (least  of  all  for  Christian  religion).  Pun- 
ishment, certainly,  in  the  sense  of  the  separation 
and  evil  which  sin  deserves,  passes  away.     But 
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forgiveness,  in  Christian  religion,  is  forgiveness 
with  the  Forgiver  in  it.  We  meet  God  in  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.  We  abide  with  God  in  the 
forgiveness  of  sins. 

Forgiveness,  too,  as  we  already  foresee,  is  but 
the  foundation  and  beginning  of  a  history  in 
which  we  are  called  to  go  forward.  This  history 
may  have  sad  passages  in  it;  but  in  going  for- 
ward in  it  in  faith  we  are  assured  that  on  God-s 
part  it  is  a  history  of  most  painstaking  and  most 
sublime  benefaction:  all  of  it  ordered  so  as  to  be 
of  a  piece  with  His  sending  of  His  Son;  all  of  it 
instinct  with  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Faith  looking  to  Christ  believes  this,  and  re- 
ceives it.  And  to  faith  upheld  by  Him  on  whom 
we  trust  all  this  is  more  and  more  made  good, 
and  comes  true.  It  is  a  history  of  progress  in 
true  goodness.     And  the  end  is  life  everlasting. 

Now  the  words  before  us  suggest,  upon  the  one 
hand,  very  strongly,  the  simply  gratuitous"  char- 
acter of  the  Christian  benefits,  and  the  sense  of 
undeserved  kindness  with  which  they  are  to  be 
received.  In  Christian  religion  we  begin  as 
those  who  have  no  righteousness,  who  plead  no 
merit,  who  owe  and  are  to  owe  all  to  Divine 
mercy.  From  the  base  upwards  Christian  religion 
is  a  religion  of  grace;  and  "  it  is  of  faith,  that  it 
might  be  by  grace."  Whatever  activities,  what- 
ever successes  may  fall  into  the  Christian's  ca- 
reer, whatever  long  possession  of  accustomed 
good  may  eventually  mark  his  experience,  all  is 
to  be  informed  and  inspired  by  this  initial  and 
perpetual  conviction,  "  Not  having  mine  own 
righteousness,  which  is  of  the  law." 

At  the  same  time,  the  same  words  of  the  Apos- 
tle suggest  very  strongly  the  Divine  stability  of 
the  good  which  meets  us  in  Christ.  A  very 
strong  foundation  has  been  laid  for  those  who 
flee  for  refuge  to  lay  hold  of  the  hope  set  before 
them  in  the  gospel.  To  our  sense,  indeed,  things 
may  seem  to  be  most  mutable.  But  when  faith 
reaches  to  the  things  not  seen,  it  learns  another 
lesson.  In  Christ  believers  are  graced  with  en- 
trance into  an  order  of  salvation  divinely  strong 
and  durable.  When  God  gave  us  Christ,  He 
gave  us,  in  a  sense,  "  all  things,"  and  indeed  all 
things  ordering  themselves  into  1  \  eternal  ex- 
pression of  fatherly  love  and  care.  In  Christ 
comes  into  view  not  goodness  only,  but  good- 
ness allying  itself  for  us  with  Wisdom  and  Power 
and  Right.  It  makes  its  way  by  incarnation  and 
atonement  and  resurrection  to  a  kingdom  which, 
being  first  Christ's,  appointed  to  Him,  is  also 
His  people's,  appointed  to  them.  Now  a  re- 
lation to  God  which  looks  forward  to  all  this, 
which  is  the  basis  for  it  and  the  entrance  to  it, 
descends  on  the  believing  man  through  Christ. 
It  is  due  to  Christ  that  it  should  come  so.  It  is 
the  Father's  loving  will  that  it  should  be  so.  All 
that  is  needful  to  ground  and  vindicate  that  most 
gracious  relation  is  found  in  Christ,  who  of  God 
is  made  unto  us  righteousness;  in  whom  we  hold 
the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  on  faith. 

The  Apostle's  course  of  thought  has  not  led  us 
to  raise  any  question  about  the  nature  and  the 
virtue  of  the  faith  which  apprehends  and  receives 
the  righteousness  of  God.  It  is  a  subject  on 
which  much  has  been  said.  What  seems  needful 
here  may  be  soon  spoken. 

The  only  way  of  entering  on  new  relations  with 
God,  or  ourselves  becoming  new  men,  is  the  way 
of  faith.  This  Christian  way  is  the  only  way. 
Every  other  is  simply  impossible.  Let  any  man 
seriously  try  it,  and  he  will  find  it  so.     But  the 


question,  What  kind  of  faith?  is  best  answered 
by  saying,  Such  faith  as  is  called  for  by  the  object 
of  faith  set  before  us,  when  that  is  honestly  and 
intently  regarded.  As  the  gospel  is,  the  faith 
must  be;  for  the  gospel  is  the  instrument  by 
which  faith  is  evoked,  sustained,  and  guided. 
The  great  object  of  faith  is  God,  graciously  re- 
vealing Himself  through  Christ.  Every  genuine 
aspect  of  this  revelation  takes  its  significance 
from  its  disclosure  of  God.  The  faith,  so  called, 
which  misses  this,  is  wrong  faith;  the  faith  which 
marks  and  welcomes  this  is  right  faith.  And 
such  faith  is  already,  even  in  its  earliest  life, 
breaking  forth  into  repentance  and  love  and 
obedience.     It  must  be,  for  God  is  in  it. 

So,  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  aspect  of  things 
which  occupies  this  chapter,  the  faith  which 
meets  God  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins  through 
Christ,  and  genuinely  accepts  from  Him  the  won- 
derful position  of  holding  fellowship  with  God 
forgiving,  is  already,  virtually,  repentance  as  well 
as  faith.  The  man  who  so  meets  with  God,  is 
therein  agreed  with  God  about  his  own  sin:  he 
feels  God  to  be  in  the  right  and  himself  to  be 
wholly  in  the  wrong;  he  feels,  in  particular,  God 
to  be  most  sublimely  and  conclusively  in  the 
right  in  the  holy  pity  of  His  forgiveness.  The 
man  who  does  not  feel  this,  is  not  accepting  for- 
giveness. He  may  be  posturing  as  if  he  were, 
but  he  is  not  doing  it. 

There  is  just  one  difficulty  in  faith — the  diffi- 
culty of  being  real.  But  when  it  is  real,  it  makes 
all  things  new. 
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We  have  still  other  aspects  to  consider  of  that 
"  gain  "  which  the  Apostle  descried  in  Christ, 
for  the  sake  of  which  he  had  cast  so  much  away. 

To  prize  the  righteousness  of  faith  was  an  ele- 
ment in  the  true  knowledge  of  Christ;  but  it  was 
so  far  from  exhausting  that  knowledge  that  it 
only  opened  a  door  of  progress,  and  brought 
near  the  most  stirring  possibilities.  For,  indeed, 
to  be  found  in  Christ  having  that  righteousness 
meant  that  God  in  Christ  was  his,  and  had  begun 
to  communicate  Himself  in  eternal  life.  Now 
this  must  still  reveal  itself  in  further  and  fuller 
knowledge  of  Christ.  According  to  the  Apos- 
tle's conception,  that  which  Christ  means  to  be 
to  us,  that  which  we  may  attain  to  be  by  Christ, 
opens  progressively  to  the  soul  that  has  been 
won  to  this  pursuit;  it  comes  into  view  and  into 
experience  in  a  certain  growing  knowledge.  It 
is  a  practical  historical  career;  and  the  Apostle 
was  set  on  achieving  it,  not  by  strength  or  wis- 
dom of  his  own,  but  by  the  continual  communi- 
cation of  grace,  responding  to  desire  and  prayer 
and  endeavour. 

We  must  not  forget,  what  has  more  than  once 
been  said,  that  this  earthly  life  of  ours  is  the 
scene  in  which  the  discipline  goes  on,  in  which 
the  career  is  achieved.  It  is  the  calling  here  and 
now,  not  at  some  other  stage  of  being,  that  the 
Apostle  is  thinking  of  for  himself  and  for  his 
disciples.  And  as  earthly  life  is  the  scene,  so 
earthly  life  also  furnishes  the  occasions  and  op- 
portunities by  which  the  knowledge  of  Christ  is 
to  advance.     Any  other  way  of  it  is  for  us  incon- 
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ceivable.  This  life  in  all  the  various  forms 
which  it  assumes  for  different  men,  in  all  the 
changing  experiences  which  it  brings  to  each  of 
us — life  on  the  earth  we  know  so  well — with  its 
joy  and  sorrow,  its  labour  and  rest,  its  gifts  and 
its  bereavements,  its  friends  and  foes,  its  times 
and  places,  its  exercise  and  interest  for  body  and 
mind,  for  intellect  and  heart  and  conscience,  with 
its  temptations  and  its  better  influences, — life 
must  furnish  the  opportunities  for  acquiring  this 
practical  knowledge  of  Christ.  For  that  which 
falls  to  us,  if  we  are  in  Christ,  is  a  certain  blessed 
well-being  (itself  an  unfolding  of  Christ's  wis- 
dom and  grace).  And  this  must  impart  itself, 
and  reveal  itself,  in  our  actual  experience,  but  in 
an  experience  which  we  pass  through  under  the 
guidance  of  Christ. 

This  familiar  life,  then,  is  the  scene;  it  alone 
can  furnish  the  opportunities.  And  yet  what 
the  Apostle  apprehends,  as  coming  into  posses- 
sion and  experience,  is  a  life  of  a  higher  style,  a 
life  set  on  a  nobler  key:  it  is  a  life  that  has  its 
centre  and  source  and  true  type  elsewhere;  it 
belongs  to  a  higher  region;  indeed,  it  is  a  life 
whose  perfect  play  pertains  to  another,  coming 
world.  Capacity  for  such  a  life  is  not  something 
superhuman;  it  is  congenital  to  man,  made  in 
the  image  of  God.  And  yet,  if  these  capacities 
unfold,  man's  life  must,  in  the  end,  become  other 
than  we  know  it  now;  with  a  new  proportioning 
of  elements,  with  a  new  order  of  experience, 
with  new  harmonies,  with  aptitudes  for  love  and 
service  and  worship  that  are  beyond  us  now. 
Only  now,  they  begin  and  grow;  they  are  now 
to  be  aimed  at,  and  realised  in  earnest  and  first- 
fruit,  and  embraced  in  hope.  For  they  are  ele- 
ments in  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  who  is  ours 
to  know. 

This  is  indicated  in  the  Apostle's  aspiration 
after  knowing  Christ  in  the  power  of  His  resur- 
rection, and  his  yearning  if  by  any  means  he 
might  attain  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

The  resurrection  of  Christ  marked  the  ac- 
ceptance of  His  work  by  the  Father,  and  re- 
vealed the  triumph  in  which  that  work  ended. 
Death  and  all  the  power  of  the  enemy  were  over- 
come, and  victory  was  attained.  For  one  thing, 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  made  sure  the  right- 
eousness of  faith.  He  rose  again  for  our  justi- 
fication. So  every  passage  of  the  Apostle's  life 
which  proved  that  his  confidence  in  that  respect 
was  not  vain,  that  God  in  Christ  was  truly  his 
God,  was  an  experience  of  the  power  of  Christ's 
resurrection.  But  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was 
also  His  emergence — His  due  emergence — into 
the  power  and  blessedness  of  victorious  life.  In 
the  Person  of  Christ  life  in  God,  and  unto  God, 
had  descended  into  the  hard  conditions  set  for 
Him  who  would  associate  a  world  of  sinners  to 
Himself.  In' the  resurrection  the  triumph  of  that 
enterprise  came  to  light.  Now.  done  with  sin, 
and  free  from  death,  and  asserting  His  superi- 
ority to  all  humiliation  and  all  conflict,  He  rose 
in  the  fulness  of  a  power  which  He  was  entitled 
also  to  communicate.  He  rose,  with  full  right 
and  power  to  save.  And  so  His  resurrection 
denotes  Christ  as  able  to  inspire  life,  and  to 
make  it  victorious  in  His  members. 

When,  then,  Paul  says  that  he  would  know 
Christ  in  the  power  of  His  resurrection,  he  aims 
at  a  life  (already  his,  but  capable  of  far  more 
adequate  development)  conformed  to  the  life 
which  triumphed  in  the  risen  Christ,  one  with 
that   in   principle,   in   character,    and   in   destiny. 


This  was,  in  the  meantime,  to  be  human  life  on 
the  earth,  with  the  known  elements  and  condi- 
tions of  that  life;  including,  in  Paul's  case,  some 
that  were  hard  enough.  But  it  was  to  be  trans- 
formed from  within,  inspired  with  a  new  mean- 
ing and  aim.  It  was  to  have  its  elements  polar- 
ised anew,  organised  by  new  forces  and  in  a 
new  rhythm.  It  was,  and  was  to  be,  pervaded 
by  peace  with  God,  by  the  consciousness  of  re- 
demption, by  dedication  to  service.  It  was  to 
include  a  recoil  from  evil,  and  a  sympathy  with 
goodness, — elements  these  which  might  be  so 
far  thought  of  as  a  reverting  to  the  unfallen 
state.  But  it  had  more  in  it,  because  it  was 
based  on  redemption,  and  rooted  in  Christ  who 
died  and  rose  again.  It  was  baptised  with  the 
passion  of  gratitude;  it  was  drawn  into  the  effort 
to  build  up  the  Redeemer's  kingdom;  and  it 
aimed  at  a  better  country. 

So  while  the  life  we  know  so  well  was  the 
sphere  in  which  this  experience  fulfilled  itself, 
the  longings  it  included  pointed  to  an  existence 
higher  up  and  further  on — to  an  existence  only 
to  be  reached  by  resurrection  from  the  dead,  an 
existence  certainly  promised  to  be  so  reached. 
All  the  effort  and  the  longing  pointed  to  that 
door  of  hope;  Paul  was  reaching  on  to  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead.  For  that  blessed  resurrec- 
tion would  consummate  and  fulfil  the  likeness 
to  Christ  and  the  fellowship  with  Him,  and 
would  usher  into  a  manner  of  being  where  the 
experience  of  both  should  be  unimpeded.  The 
life  of  "  knowing  Christ  "  could  not  be  contented 
here,  could  not  rest  satisfied  short  of  that  con- 
summation. For  indeed  to  be  with  Christ  and 
to  labour  for  Christ  here  on  earth  was  good; 
yet  so  that  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ  was  far 
better. 

We  have  here  to  do  with  the  active  and  vic- 
torious aspect  of  Christian  life,  the  energy  in  it 
that  makes  it  new  and  great.  It  holds  by  a  title 
and  it  draws  from  a  source  which  must  be  looked 
for,  both  of  them,  high  up  in  heaven.  Some- 
thing in  it  has  already  triumphed  over  death. 

It  may  be  felt,  however,  that  there  is  some 
danger  here  lest  the  great  words  of  Paul  may 
carry  us  off  our  feet,  and  divorce  us  from  terra 
firma  altogether.  Some  one  may  ask,  But  what 
does  all  this  mean  in  practice?  What  sort  of  life 
is  it  to  be?  Apostles  can  soar,  perhaps;  but  how 
about  the  man  in  the  workshop  or  in  the  count- 
ing-house, or  the  woman  busied  in  family  cares? 
A  life  in  "  the  power  of  a  resurrection  "  seems 
to  be  something  that  transcends  earthly  condi- 
tions altogether.  These  are  perfectly  fair  ques- 
tions, and  one  should  try  to  meet  them  with  a 
plain  reply. 

The  life  in  view  is  first  of  all  goodness  in  its 
ordinary  sense,  or  what  we  call  common  morality 
— common  honesty,  common  truthfulness,  com- 
mon kindness.  "  Let  him  that  stole  steal  no 
more,  but  rather  let  him  labour  "  ;  "  Not  sloth- 
ful in  business  "  ;  "  Lie  not  one  to  another,  see- 
ing ye  have  put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds." 
But  then  this  common  morality  begins  to  have 
an  uncommon  heart  or  spirit  in  it,  by  reason  of 
Christ.  So  a  new  love  for  goodness  and  a  new  en- 
ergy of  rejection  of  evil  begin  to  work;  also  a  new 
sensitiveness  to  discern  good,  where  its  obliga- 
tion was  not  felt  before,  and  to  be  aware  of  evil 
which,  before,  was  tolerated.  Moreover,  in  the 
heart  of  this  "  common  morality  "  the  man  car- 
ries about  a  consciousness  of  his  own  relation 
to  God,  and  also  of  the  relation  to  God  of  all 
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with  whom  he  meets.  This  consciousness  is 
very  imperfect,  sometimes  perhaps  almost  van- 
ishes. Yet  the  man  is  aware  that  an  immense  truth 
is  here  close  to  him,  and  he  has  begun  to  be  alive 
to  it.  This  consciousness  tends  to  give  a  new 
value  to  all  the  "  moralities  "  :  it  awakens  a  new 
percipiency  as  to  good  and  evil;  in  particular,  the 
great  duty  of  purity  in  relation  to  the  man  him- 
self, and  to  others,  acquires  a  new  sacredness. 
The  place  and  claims  of  self  also  begin  to  be 
judged  by  a  quite  new  standard.  In  all  direc- 
tions possibilities  of  good  and  evil  in  human  life 
are  descried;  and  the  obligation  to  refuse  the 
evil  and  to  choose  the  good  presses  with  a  new 
force.  So  far,  the  remark  made  a  little  ago  is 
justified,  that  the  Christian  life  of  Paul  was  a  life 
that  had  begun  to  point  practically  towards  sin- 
lessness,  towards  what  we  call  an  unfallen  state; 
however  far  off  it  might  be,  as  yet,  from  that  at- 
tainment. But  this  would  be  a  very  limited  ac- 
count of  the  matter.  The  whole  region  of  duty 
and  privilege  Godwards  is  lighted  up  now  by  the 
faith  of  redemption  in  Christ;  that  not  only 
awakens  gratitude,  but  inspires  a  new  passion  of 
desire  and  hope  into  all  moral  effort.  And  the  man, 
being  now  aware  of  a  kingdom  of  goodness  set 
up  by  Christ,  which  is  making  its  way  to  victory 
against  all  the  power  of  evil,  and  being  aware  of 
the  agencies  by  which  it  works,  must  give  him- 
self in  his  own  place  to  the  service  of  that  king- 
dom, that  he  may  not  hurt,  but  help,  the  cause 
which  it  embodies.  The  new  life  is  therefore  to 
be  an  energetic  life  of  the  plainest  goodness. 
Only  faith  places  it  in  relation  to  the  world  of 
faith,  and  inspires  it  with  the  passion  of  love  and 
gratitude,  and  amplifies  it  by  the  new  horizons 
that  fall  back  on  all  sides,  and  gives  it  a  goal  in 
the  hope  of  life  eternal. 

Returning  to  the  instance  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
one  observes  from  his  account  of  it  that  the  re- 
gard of  the  believer  to  Christ,  such  regard  as 
may  actually  be  attained  and  operative  in  this 
life,  ought  to  fructify  into  desires  and  prayers 
that  point  beyond  this  life,  and  reach  out  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  There  is  a  contented- 
ness  with  life  here  that  is  not  Christian.  It 
would  agree  well  with  a  thankful  use  of  earthly 
comforts,  and  a  cheerful  serenity  amid  earth's 
changes,  that  we  should  feel  our  home  and  our 
treasure  to  be  in  another  place,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  them  to  lie  in  a  coming  world.  Not 
otherwise  shall  we  know  how  to  make  a  right 
Christian  use  and  have  a  right  Christian  enjoy- 
ment of  this  life.  We  are  not  prepared  to  get  the 
full  good  of  this  world  until  we  are  ready  and 
willing  to  go  out  of  it. 

Let  it  be  observed,  also,  how  the  Apostle 
strove  to  "  attain  "  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
The  great  things  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  are 
exhibited  in  various  connections,  none  of  which 
is  to  be  overlooked.  One  of  these  connections 
is  here  exhibited. 

We  know  that  in  Scripture  a  distinction  is 
made  between  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous 
and  the  resurrection  of  the  wicked.  A  solemn 
obscurity  rests  on  the  manner  and  the  principles 
of  the  latter,  the  resurrection  to  shame.  But 
the  resurrection  of  the  just  takes  place  in  virtue 
of  their  union  to  Christ;  it  is  after  the  example 
of  His  resurrection;  it  is  to  glory  and  honour. 
Now  this  resurrection,  while  it  is  most  obviously 
a  crowning  blessing  and  benefaction  coming 
from  God,  is  represented  also  as  having  the 
character  of  an  attainment  made  by  us.  The 
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faith  in  which  we  turn  to  God  is  the  beginning 
of  a  course  leading  to  the  "  end  of  our  faith,  the 
salvation  of  our  souls."  This  end  coincides  with 
the  resurrection.  Then  the  hour  comes  which 
completes,  then  the  state  arrives  in  which  is 
completed,  the  redemption  of  the  man.  The 
resurrection  rises  before  us,  therefore,  as  some- 
thing which,  while  on  the  one  hand  promised 
and  given  by  God,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  "  at- 
tained "  by  us.  Our  Lord  (Luke  xx.  35)  speaks 
of  those  who  shall  be  "  counted  worthy  to 
attain  that  world,  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead." 

The  resurrection  is  promised  to  believers.  It 
is  promised  to  arise  to  them  in  sequel  to  a  certain 
course — a  history  of  redemption,  made  good  in 
their  lives.  How  shall  the  disciple  verify  his 
expectation  of  this  final  benefit?  Not  surely 
without  verifying  the  intermediate  history.  The 
way  must  point  towards  the  end — at  least,  must 
point  towards  it.  A  resurrection  state,  if  it  be  like 
Christ's,  how  much  must  it  include!  What 
purity,  what  high  aptitudes,  what  delicate  con- 
genialities! The  desires  of  the  true  Christian 
life,  its  aspirations  and  efforts,  as  well  as  the 
promises  which  animate  and  the  influences  which 
sustain  it,  all  point  in  this  direction.  But  how 
if  in  any  case  this  prove  unreal,  deceptive;  how 
if  it  be  ostensible  only?  How  if  no  real  changes 
take  place,  or  if  they  die  out  again?  What  if 
soul  and  body  rise  unchanged,  the  soul  polluted, 
and  so  the  very  body  bearing  the  stamp  of  old 
sins?  What  if  the  murderous  eye  of  hate,  or  the 
lurid  eye  of  lust,  shall  look  into  the  eyes  of  Him 
whose  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire?  Accordingly 
this  connection  of  things  is  impressed  upon  us 
by  our  Apostle  (Rom.  viii.  11):  "If  the  Spirit 
of  Him  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  dwell 
in  you,  He  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead 
shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  body  by  His 
Spirit  which  dwelleth  in  you."  While  we  live 
here,  our  body,  however  disciplined,  must  still 
be  the  body  of  our  humiliation  (ver.  21);  and  sin 
continues  to  beset  even  renewed  souls.  But  if 
the  Spirit  of  grace  is  even  now  bringing  all  into 
subjection  to  the  obedience  of  Christ,  enabling 
us  to  die  to  sin  and  to  live  to  righteousness,  that 
points  forward  to  the  completion  of  the  work, 
in  the  resurrection  to  glory. 

This,  then,  is  one  view  in  which  the  Apostle 
realises  the  solemnity  and  interest  of  Christian 
life.  It  is  the  way  that  leads  up  to  such  a  resur- 
rection. The  resurrection  rises  before  him  as 
the  consummate  triumph  of  that  life  for  which 
he  came  to  Christ,  the  life  which  he  longs  per- 
fectly to  possess,  perfectly  to  know.  The  suc- 
cess of  his  great  venture  is  to  meet  Him  in  the 
rising  from  the  dead;  his  course,  meanwhile,  is 
a  striving  onwards  to  it.  How  was  it  to  be 
reached?  In  order  to  that,  much  must  still  be 
brought  into  experience  of  the  resurrection 
power  of  Christ.  Only  in  that  strength  did  Paul 
look  to  be  carried  to  the  point  at  which,  ending 
his  course,  he  should  lie  down  (if  he  died  before 
Christ  come)  in  the  blessed  hope  of  the  rising 
from  the  dead.  For  this  he  looked  to  Christ  to 
work  mightily  in  him;  for  this  he  owned  himself 
bound,  under  the  grace  of  Christ,  to  strive 
mightily,  if  "  by  any  means  "  he  might  attain  to 
it.  So  great  is  this  consummation;  so  great  are 
those  things  which  fitly  lead  up  to  it.  Is  it  not  a 
great  view  of  Christian  religion  that  it  sends  men 
onward  in  a  life  in  which  they  "  attain  "  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead?     Must  not  that  be  a 
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great  history  of  which  this  is  the  appropriate 
close? 

Paul,  then,  was  eager  to  ,go  forward  in  a  life 
intense  and  mighty,  drawing  on  a  great  power  to 
sustain  it,  and  rising  into  splendid  effects  and 
results.  But  yet,  in  respect  of  some  of  its 
aspects,  it  rather  seemed  to  the  Apostle  to  be  a 
certain  deliberate  and  blessed  dying.  At  least, 
the  life  must  fulfil  and  realise  itself  along  such  a 
dying;  and  this  also,  this  emphatically,  he  pressed 
on  to  know — "  the  fellowship  of  His  sufferings, 
being  made  conformable  to  His  death." 

Our  Lord's  life  on  earth,  strong  and  beautiful 
though  it  was,  was  really  at  the  same  time  His 
procedure  towards  death.  He  lived  as  one  laying 
down  His  life,  not  merely  in  one  great  sacrifice 
at  the  close,  but  from  step  to  step  along  His 
whole  earthly  history.  With  no  touch  of  the 
morbid  or  the  fanatical,  yet  His  course,  in  prac- 
tice, had  to  be  one  of  self-impoverishment, of  lone- 
liness, of  acquaintance  with  energetic  hostility  of 
sin  and  sinners.  It  had  to  be  so  if  it  was  to  be 
faithful.  He  knew  not  where  to  lay  His  head; 
He  endured  the  contradiction  of  sinners  against 
Himself;  He  came  unto  His  own,  and  His  own 
received  Him  not.  Even  His  friends,  whom  He 
so  loved,  and  who  loved  Him  in  their  imperfect 
way,  did  not  love  Him  wisely  or  magnanimously, 
and  constantly  became  occasions  of  temptation 
which  had  to  be  resisted.  Pain  and  trial  were  the 
inevitable  characters  of  the  work  given  Him  J_o 
do.  It  lay  in  His  calling  to  put  a  strong  and 
faithful  negative  on  the  natural  desire  for  safety, 
for  happiness,  for  congenial  society  and  sur- 
roundings, for  free  and  unembarrassed  life.  All 
this  He  had  steadily  to  postpone  to  a  period  be- 
yond the  grave,  and  meanwhile  make  His  way 
to  the  final  crisis,  at  which,  under  a  mysterious 
burden  of  extreme  sorrow,  accepted  as  the  Sav- 
iour's proper  portion,  He  died  for  our  sins.  By 
this  sacrifice  He  did,  no  doubt,  relieve  His  fol- 
lowers of  a  burden  which  they  never  could  have 
borne.  But  yet  in  doing  so  He  made  it  possible 
for  them  to  enter,  happily  and  hopefully,  on  a 
life  so  far  like  His  own.  Their  life,  too,  comes  to 
be  governed  by  a  decision,  maintained  and  per- 
sisted in,  for  God's  will,  and  against  the  impulse, 
in  their  case  the  impure  and  treacherous  im- 
pulse, of  their  own  will.  They  also,  in  their  turn, 
but  under  His  influence  and  with  His  loving  suc- 
cour, have  so  to  live  as  in  that  life  to  die.  They 
learn  to  say  "  No  "  for  their  Master's  sake  to 
many  objects  which  strongly  appeal  to  them. 
They  consent  to  postpone  the  period  of  perfectly 
harmonious  life,  free  and  unimpeded,  to  the  time 
which  lies  beyond  death.  They  must  count  their 
true  life  to  be  that  which,  perfectly  conformed 
to  and  associated  with  their  Master's  life,  they 
shall  live  in  another  scene  of  things.  Meanwhile, 
as  to  the  elements  of  this  world,  the  life  which 
stands  in  these  must  die,  or  they  must  die  to  it, 
growing  into  the  mind  of  their  Lord. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  this  without,  on  the 
one  hand,  conveying  a  strained  and  unreal  view 
of  the  Christian's  attitude  towards  the  present 
life,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  weakening  too  much 
the  sense  of  "  conformity  to  His  death."  In  the 
first  place  the  Christian's  dying  is  mainly,  and 
certainly  it  is  first  of  all,  a  dying  to  sin,  a  morti- 
fying the  flesh  with  the  affections  and  lusts.  It 
is  the  practical  renunciation  of  evil,  along  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  watchfulness  and  self- 
discipline  needed  in  order  to  be  ready  to  re- 
nounce evil  when  it  comes.     Evil  has  to  be  re- 


jected, not  merely  by  itself,  but  at  the  cost  of 
those  earthly  interests  which  are  involved  in  the 
surrender  to  it,  however  dear  or  constraining 
those  interests  may  seem  to  be;  so  that  con- 
formity to  Christ's  death,  if  it  covered  no  more, 
would  still  cover  a  great  deal  of  ground.  But 
it  seems  to  cover  something  more — namely,  a 
general  loosening  of  the  grasp  upon  this  life,  or 
on  the  temporary  and  sensible  elements  of  it,  in 
view  of  the  worth  and  certainty  of  the  higher 
and  the  better  life.  This  life,  indeed,  as  long  as 
we  are  in  it,  can  never  lose  its  claims  upon  us, 
as  the  sphere  of  our  duty,  and  the  scene  of  our 
training.  Here  we  have  our  place  to  fill,  our  re- 
lations to  sustain,  our  part  to  play,  our  ministries 
to  perform.  In  all  these  ways  of  it  we  have  some 
good  to  do,  of  lower  or  loftier  kinds;  in  all,  we 
have  many  lessons  to  learn,  which  crowd  upon 
us  to  the  last;  through  all  we  have  to  carry  the 
faith  of  the  unseen  Kingdom  and  the  unseen 
Lord;  and  in  all  these  aspects  of  earthly  life,  if 
God  gives  us  any  cheering  experience'  of  earthly 
brightness,  surely  it  is  to  be  taken  most  thank- 
fully. It  is  a  poor  way  of  construing  the  con- 
formity to  Christ's  death,  to  renounce  interest 
in  the  life  of  which  we  are  a  part,  and  the  world 
which  is  the  scene  of  it.  But  the  interest  should 
fasten  more  intently  on  the  things  which  interest 
our  Lord,  and  eagerness  of  spirit  about  earthly 
good  for  ourselves  must  give  place  and  subside. 

And  yet,  when  one  thinks  of  the  beauty  and 
sweetness  of  much  that  pertains  to  our  earthly 
existence,  and  of  the  goodness  of  God  in  material 
or  temporal  gifts,  and  of  the  thankfulness  with 
which  Christian  hearts  are  to  take  these  when 
they  are  given,  and  are  to  walk  with  God  in  the 
use  of  them,  one  feels  the  risk  of  involving  one- 
self here  in  extravagance  or  in  contradiction. 
We  are  not  going  to  maintain  that  the  Apostle 
would  shut  himself  out,  or  us,  from  interest  or 
delight  in  the  innocent  beauty  or  gladness  of  the 
earth.  But  yet  is  it  not  true  that  we  are  all  pass- 
ing on  to  death,  and  in  death  are  to  be  parted 
from  all  this?  Is  it  not  true  that  as  Christians 
we  consent  to  dying;  we  count  it  the  good  dis- 
cipline of  Christ's  people  that  they  should  die, 
and  pass  so  into  the  better  life?  Is  it  not  true 
that  our  life  as  Christians  should  train  us  to 
maintain  this  mind  deliberately  and  habitually, 
calmly  and  gladly?  For  indeed  this  life,  at  its 
purest  and  best,  still  offers  to  us  a  vision  of  good 
that  is  apt  to  steal  our  hearts  away  from  the 
supreme  good,  the  best  and  highest.  Now  that 
best  and  highest  rises  before  us,  as  practically  to 
be  made  ours,  in  the  resurrection. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  well,  no  doubt,  that  we  should 
cherish  a  frank  and  thankful  gladness  in  all 
earthly  good  and  earthly  beauty  that  can  be  taken 
as  from  the  Father's  hand.  Yet  there  should 
grow  upon  us  an  inward  consent,  strengthening 
as  the  days  go  by,  that  this  shall  not  endure; 
that  it  shall  not  be  our  permanent  possession; 
that  it  shall  be  loosely  held,  as  erelong  to  be 
parted  from.  Such  a  mind  should  grow,  not 
because  our  hearts  are  cold  to  the  present  coun- 
try of  our  being,  but  because  they  are  warming 
towards  a  better  country.  These  earthly  things 
are  good,  but  they  are  not  ours;  we  have  only  a 
lease  of  them,  terminable  at  any  time.  Who  shall 
bring  us  to  that  which  is,  and  shall  eternally  be, 
our  very  own? 

So  Christ  our  Master  passed  through  life,  with 
an  open  eye  and  heart  for  the  fair  and  the  lovable 
around  Him,  for  flowers  and  little  children,  and 
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for  what  was  estimable  or  attractive  in  men,  even 
in  a  natural  way.  Surely  all  was  dear  to  Him  on 
which  he  could  see  the  trace  of  the  Creator's 
holy  hands.  Yet  He  passed  on  and  passed  by, 
going  forward  to  death  and  consenting  to  die, 
His  face  set  steadfastly  to  a  joy  before  Him 
which  could  not  be  realised  by  lingering  here. 

Now  let  this  be  especially  observed,  that  while 
we  may  here  recognise  a  practical  lesson  to  be 
learned,  the  wisest  of  us  may  also  recognise  it  as 
a  lesson  we  could  not  undertake  to  teach  to  our- 
selves. To  oppose  sin,  when  conscience  and 
God's  word  warn  us  of  its  presence,  is  at  least 
something  definite  and  plain.  But  how  to  take 
the  right  attitude  and  bear  the  right  mind  to- 
wards this  various,  manifold,  engrossing,  won- 
derful human  life,  as  it  unfolds  for  us  here — how 
shall  that  be  done?  Some  have  tried  to  answer 
by  amputating  large'  sections  of  human  experi- 
ence. But  that  is  not  the  way.  For,  indeed,  it 
is  in  human  life  itself — in  this  present,  and,  for 
the  present,  the  only  form  of  our  existence — that 
we  must  take  the  right  view  of  human  life,  and 
form  the  right  mind  about  it.  Moreover,  our 
conditions  are  varying  continually,  from  the  state 
of  the  little  child,  open  to  every  influence  that 
strikes  the  sense,  to  the  state  of  the  old  man, 
whom  age  is  shutting  up  in  a  crippled  and 
stunted  existence.  The  just  equipoise  of  soul 
for  one  stage  of  life,  could  it  be  attained,  would 
not  be  the  just  equipoise  for  the  next. 

The  truth  is,  there  is  no  ready-made  theory 
here  for  any  of  us.  All  our  attainments  in  it  are 
tentative  and  provisional;  which  does  not  hinder, 
however,  that  they  may  be  very  real.  When  we 
believe  in  Christ  we  become  aware  that  there  is  a 
lesson  in  this  department  to  be  learned,  and  we 
become  willing,  in  a  measure,  to  learn  it.  But 
we  should  learn  little  were  it  not  for  three  great 
teachers  that  take  us  in  hand. 

The  first  is  the  inevitable  conflict  with  sin  and 
temptation.  The  Christian  must,  at  all  events, 
strive  against  known  sin,  and  he  must  hold  him- 
self ready  to  resist  the  onset  of  temptation, 
watching  and  praying.  In  this  discipline  he  soon 
learns  how  sin  is  entangled  for  him  with  much 
that  in  other  respects  seems  desirable  or  good; 
he  learns  that  in  rejecting  sin  he  must  forego 
some  things  which  on  other  accounts  he  gladly 
would  embrace.  It  is  often  a  painful  conflict 
through  which  he  has  to  pass.  Now  in  seeking 
help  from  his  Lord,  and  entering  into  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  mind  of  Christ,  he  is  not  only 
strengthened  to  repel  the  sin,  but  also  learns  to 
submit  willingly  to  any  impoverishment  or 
abridgment  of  earthly  life  which  the  conflict  en- 
tails. He  is  taught  in  practice,  now  in  one  form, 
now  in  another,  to  count  all  things  but  loss — to 
lower  the  overweening  estimate  of  earthly  treas- 
ure and  let  it  go,  dying  to  it  with  his  dying 
Lord. 

Then,  besides,  there  is  the  discipline  of  suffer- 
ing. Sorrow,  indeed,  is  not  peculiar  to  Chris- 
tians. Of  it,  all  are  partakers.  But  Christian  en- 
durance is  part  of  a  fellowship  with  Christ,  in 
which  we  learn  of  Him.  In  the  warm  air  of 
prosperity  a  hot  mist  rises  round  the  soul,  that 
hides  from  view  the  great  realities,  and  that  de- 
ceives and  misleads  us  with  its  vain  mirage.  But 
in  suffering,  taken  in  Christ's  way  and  in  fellow- 
ship with  Him,  in  the  pain  of  disappointment  and 
of  loss,  and  especially  in  the  exercise  of  submis- 
sion, we  are  taught  feelingly  where  our  true 
treasure   is;   and   we   are   trained   to   consent   to 


separations  and  privations,  for  the  sake  of  Christ, 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  love  of  Christ. 

And,  lastly,  the  growth  of  Christian  experience 
and  Christian  character  deepens  our  impressions 
of  the  worth  of  Christ's  salvation,  and  gives  more 
body  and  more  ardour  to  Christian  hope.  As 
that  world  with  its  perfect  good  draws  the  be- 
liever, as  it  becomes  more  visible  to  faith  and 
more  attractive,  his  grasp  of  this  world  becomes, 
perhaps,  not  less  kindly,  but  it  becomes  less  te- 
nacious. Knowledge,  such  as  the  schools  of 
earth  afford,  we  still  feel  to  be  desirable  and 
good.  Love,  under  the  conditions  which  earth 
supplies  for  its  exercise,  we  still  feel  to  be  very 
dear.  The  activities  which  call  out  courage  and 
resource,  we  still  feel  to  be  interesting  and 
worthy.  Yet  knowledge  proves  to  be  but  in  part. 
And  love,  if  it  does  not  die,  needs  for  its  health 
and  security  a  purer  air.  And  in  the  problems  of 
active  life  failure  still  mingles  with  success.  But 
the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ  grows 
in  worth  and  power;  so  that,  in  new  applications 
of  the  principle,  we  learn .  afresh  to  "count  all 
things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  Christ." 

In  a  word,  then,  that  we  may  grow  into  the 
mind  of  Christ,  sufferings  and  self-denials  are 
appointed  to  come  into  experience.  He  sets 
them  for  us;  we  should  not  unwisely  set  them  for 
ourselves.  They  come  in  the  conflict  with  sin 
or  in  the  ordinary  discipline  of  life.  Either  way 
they  become  for  believers  the  fellowship  of 
Christ's  sufferings;  for  they  are  taken  in  Christ's 
way,  under  His  eye,  endured  in  the  strength  of 
His  truth  and  grace  and  salvation.  So  believers 
become  more  conformable  to  His  death.  Hence 
this  discipline  of  trial  is  indispensable  to  all  dis- 
ciples. 

Some  such  view  of  the  ends  of  Christ  in  regard 
to  separation  from  sin  and  disengagement  from 
.  the  life  which  is  doomed  to  die,  we  suppose  to 
have  been  before  Paul's  mind.  He  had  come  to 
Christ  for  life,  abundant  and  victorious,  such  as 
should  be  answerable  to  the  power  of  Christ's 
resurrection.  But  he  saw  that  such  life  must 
fulfil  itself  in  a  certain  dying,  made  good  in  a  fel- 
lowship of  Christ's  sufferings;  and  it  must  find 
its  completeness  and  its  peace  beyond  death,  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Did  he  flinch  or 
shrink  from  this?  No:  He  longed  to  have  it  all 
perfectly  accomplished.  His  knowledge  of  Christ 
was  to  be  not  only  in  the  power  of  His  resurrec- 
tion, but  in  the  fellowship  of  His  sufferings,  be- 
ing made  conformable  to  His  death. 

Whatever  mistakes  have  been  made  by  fol- 
lowers of  the  ascetic  life,  it  is  a  mistake  on  the 
other  side  to  neglect  this  element  of  Christianity. 
He  who  is  not  self-denied,  and  that  cheerfully,  to 
the  danger  and  seduction  of  lawful  things,  is  one 
who  has  not  his  loins  girt  nor  his  lamp  burning. 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  mark  the  thorough- 
going sincerity  of  the  Apostle's  Christianity. 
Not  merely  did  he  in  general  embrace  Christ  and 
salvation:  but  with  the  utmost  cordiality  he  em- 
braced the  method  of  Christ;  he  strove  after  fel- 
lowship with  Christ's  mind  in  living,  and  also  in 
dying;  he  did  so,  though  the  fellowship  included 
not  only  the  power  of  His  resurrection,  but  the 
fellowship  of  His  sufferings.  He  longed  to  have 
it  all  fulfilled  in  his  own  case.  So  he  strove  to- 
ward the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

In  parting  from  these  great  Christian  thoughts 
we  may  note  how  fitly  the  power  of  Christ's 
resurrection  takes  precedence  of  the   fellowship 
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of  His  sufferings  and  the  being  made  conform- 
able to  His  death.  Some  have  thought  that,  as 
death  comes  before  resurrection,  the  order  of  the 
clauses  might  have  been  inverted.  But  it  is  only 
through  the  precedent  virtue  of  Christ's  res- 
urrection that  such  a  history  is  achieved,  either 
in  Paul  or  in  any  of  us.  We  must  be  partakers 
of  life  in  the  power  of  Christ's  resurrection,  if  we 
are  to  carry  through  the  fellowship  with  the  suf- 
fering and  the  death. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
CHRISTIAN  LIFE  A  RACE. 
Philippians  iii.  12-17  (R-  V.). 

Various  passages  in  this  Epistle  suggest  that 
the  Apostle's  Philippian  friends  or  some  of  them 
were  relaxing  in  diligence;  they  were  failing  per- 
haps to  lay  to  heart  the  need  of  progress,  less 
sensitive  than  they  ought  to  be  to  the  impulse 
of  Christianity  as  a  religion  of  effort  and  ex- 
pectancy. Some  of  them,  it  might  be,  were  in- 
clined to  think  of  themselves  as  now  pretty  well 
initiated  into  the  new  religion,  and  as  pretty 
thorough  adepts  in  its  teaching  and  its  practice; 
entitled  therefore  to  sit  down  and  look  round 
with  a  certain  satisfaction  and  complacency.  If 
it  were  so,  the  tendency  to  division  would  be  ac- 
counted for.  Arrogance  in  Christians  is  a  sure 
preliminary  to  heats  and  disputings.  At  all 
events,  however  it  might  be  at  Philippi,  an  in- 
sidious complacency  in  little  improvements  and 
small  attainments  is  not  unknown  among  Chris- 
tians. It  is,  one  may  fear,  a  common  impression 
among  us  that  we  are  fair  average  Christians, — 
a  feeling  perhaps  not  so  cherished  as  to  make  us 
boast,  but  yet  so  cherished  as  to  make  us  feel 
content.  And,  alas!  the  very  meaning  of  Chris- 
tianity was  to  inspire  us  with  a  spirit  that  would 
refuse  so  to  be  contented. 

Some  feeling  of  this  kind  may  have  led  the 
Apostle  to  lay  stress  on  the  onward  energising 
character  of  Christianity  as  he  knew  it.  This 
was  the  manner  of  his  regard  to  his  Lord.  At 
the  foundation  of  his  religion  there  was,  indeed, 
the  faith  of  a  wonderful  gift  of  righteousness  and 
life.  That  gift  he  welcomed  and  embraced.  But 
it  wrought  in  him  eagerness  of  desire,  and  intent- 
ness  of  purpose,  to  secure  and  have  all  that  this 
gift  implied.  It  stirred  him  to  activity  and  prog- 
ress. His  was  not  the  Christianity  of  one  who 
counts  himself  to  have  already  obtained  all  into 
possession,  nor  of  one  who  finds  himself  landed 
already  in  the  state  at  which  the  Chris- 
tian promises  aim.  Rather  he  is  one  set  in  full 
view  of  a  great  result:  some  experience  of  the 
benefits  of  it  is  already  entering  into' his  history; 
but  it  is  yet  to  be  brought  to  pass  in  its  fulness; 
and  that  must  be  along  a  line  of  believing  en- 
deavour, Christ  working  and  Paul  working, 
Christ  faithful  with  Paul  faithful.  "  I  follow  af- 
ter, if  that  I  may  lay  hold  and  extend  my  grasp, 
seeing  Christ  has  laid  hold  with  His  grasp  on 
me."  Christ  had  a  purpose,  and  has  mightily 
inaugurated  a  process  through  which  this  pur- 
pose may  be  achieved  in  the  history  of  Paul. 
And  as  Christ  lays  His  grasp  on  Paul,  behold  the 
purpose  of  Christ  becomes  also  the  purpose  of 
Paul,  and  he  now  throws  himself  into  the  proc- 
ess with  all  his  force,  to  apprehend  that  for  the 
sake  of  which  Christ  apprehended  him. 


Here  Paul  signalised  one  distinguishing  at- 
tribute of  genuine  Christianity  as  he  knew  it. 
He  did  not  yet  count  himself  to  have  laid  com- 
plete grasp  on  the  whole  of  Christian  good.  In 
a  very  important  practical  sense  salvation  was 
still  something  ahead  of  him,  as  to  the  final,  se- 
cure, complete  possession;  Christ  Himself  was 
an  object  still  before  him,  as  to  the  knowledge 
and  the  fellowship  for  which  he  longed.  But  one 
thing  is  vital  and  distinctive.  '  This  Saviour 
with  His  salvation  holds  me  so,  that  I  count  all 
but  loss  for  Him.  He  holds  me  so,  that  for- 
getting all  that  lies  behind,  I  bend  myself  to  the 
race,  stretching  out  towards  the  goal  at  which 
the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  is 
won.  That  is  my  Christianity."  He  who  had 
suffered  loss  of  all  for  Christ,  he  who  so  burned 
with  desire  to  know  Him  in  His  righteousness, 
in  the  power  of  His  resurrection,  in  the  fellow- 
ship of  His  sufferings,  is  far  from  thinking  he 
has  reached  the  goal.  Because  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  is  so  great  a  thing  in  his  eyes,  therefore, 
on  the  one  hand,  all  he  has  attained  as  yet  seems 
partial  and  imperfect;  but  for  the  same  reason, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  feels  the  great  attraction 
by  which  all  his  powers  are  drawn  into  the  en- 
deavour which  so  great  a  prize  shall  crown. 

The  question  may  here  be  put  how  the  consist- 
ency of  the  gospel  can  be  made  out  if  we  are 
called  to  rest  and  rejoice  in  Christ,  and  if,  at  the 
same  time,  we  find  ourselves  committed  to  so 
absorbing  a  struggle  for  a  prize.  If  God  will 
have  us,  it  may  be  said,  to  seek  and  strive  that 
we  may  obtain,  then  we  must  do  so  because  it  is 
His  will.  But  where  is  the  connection  of  things 
that  will  avert  inconsistency,  and  bring  out  a 
reasonable  continuity  of  principles,  between  the 
call  to  rest  on  Christ  for  full  salvation,  and  the 
call  to  run  a  race,  and  so  run  as  to  obtain?  For 
answer  it  is  to  be  remembered,  in  the  first  place, 
that  (as  commonly  happens  in  matters  where  life 
and  its  activities  are  concerned)  the  difficulty 
concerns  only  the  adjustment  of  our  theory;  it 
begins  to  vanish  when  we  come  to  practice. 
When  we  are  in  vital  contact  with  the  spiritual 
realities  themselves,  we  find  both  elements  of  the 
case  to  be  true  for  us,  and  each  indispensable 
to  the  truth  of  the  other.  The  rest  of  faith  and 
the  fight  of  faith  belong  to  each  other.  But  not 
to  dwell  on  so  general  a  consideration,  two  lines 
of  thought  may  be  suggested  to  those  who  are 
conscious  of  embarrassment  at  this  point. 

First,  let  it  be  considered  that  the  faith  of  a 
Christian  embraces  real  relations  with  the  living 
God,  different  from  anything  that  is  possible  to 
unbelief.  Through  Christ  we  believe  in  God. 
Those  relations  are  conceived  to  be  real  and 
vital  from  the  first,  though  the  perfect  experience 
of  all  that  they  imply  belongs  to  the  future. 
Faith  means  that  from  the  outset  of  believing 
we  are  to  be  to  God,  and  God  is  to  be  to  us, 
something  different  from  what  the  flesh  per- 
ceives. Christ  believed  in  is  an  assurance  that 
so  it  is  and  shall  be.  But  now,  the  state  of  men 
is  such,  as  long  as  they  have  to  carry  on  a  life 
of  faith  in  a  world  of  sense  and  sin,  that  this 
faith  of  theirs  presently  meets  with  flat  contra- 
diction. The  course  of  the  world  treats  it  all  as 
null.  Sin  in  their  own  hearts,  and  many  ex- 
periences of  life,  seem  to  negative  the  preten- 
sions and  the  claims  of  faith.  And  strong  temp- 
tations whisper  that  this  high  fellowship  with  a 
living  God  not  only  does  not  exist,  but  that 
it  is  not  desirable  that  it  should.     So  that  from 
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the  outset  and  all  along,  faith,  if  it  is  not  content 
to  be  a  mere  dream,  if  it  will  count  for  a  reality, 
must  contend  for  its  life.  It  must  fight,  "  pray- 
ing always  with  all  prayer,"  to  make  good  its 
ground,  and  to  hold  on  to  its  Lord.  It  is  indeed 
the  nature  of  faith  to  rest,  for  it  is  a  trust;  not 
less  certainly  faith  is  under  necessity  to  strive, 
for  it  is  challenged  and  impeached. 

It  lies  therefore  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
that,  if  faith  is  in  earnest  in  embracing  real  and 
progressive  salvation,  it  must  find  itself  drawn 
into  conflict  and  effort  to  assert  the  reality  and 
to  experience  the  progress.  The  opposition  it 
meets  with  ensures  this. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  nature  of  the  gos- 
pel to  set  men  free  for  active  service.  It  sup- 
plies motives,  therefore,  for  enterprise,  diligence, 
and  fidelity;  and  it  provides  a  goal  towards  which 
all  shall  tend.  So  men  become  fellow-labourers 
with  their  Lord.  And  if  it  is  intelligible  that  the 
Lord  should  exert  continual  care  for  them,  it 
ought  to  be  intelligible  also  that  they  are  to  be 
exercised  in  a  continual  care  for  Him;  care,  that 
is,  for  the  discharge  of  the  trust  which  they  hold 
from  Him. 

The  Apostle  dwells  on  all  this,  evidently  be- 
cause he  felt  it  to  be  a  point  of  so  great  impor- 
tance in  practical  Christianity.  In  this  world 
the  right  Christian  is  the  man  who  knows  well 
he  has  not  attained,  but  who  devotes  his  life  to 
attaining.  Paul  brings  this  out  by  means  of  the 
image  of  a  race  for  a  prize,  such  as  might  be 
seen  in  the  public  games.  This  is  a  favourite 
illustration  with  him.  His  use  of  it  illustrates  the 
way  in  which  things  that  are  steeped  in  worldli- 
ness  may  aid  us  in  apprehending  the  things  of 
God's  kingdom.  They  do  so,  because  they  in- 
volve elements  or  energies  of  man's  nature  that 
are  good  as  far  as  they  go.  As  the  Apostle 
thought  of  the  racers,  prepared  by  unsparing 
discipline,  which  had  been  concentrated  on  the 
one  object;  as  he  thought  of  the  determi- 
nation with  which  the  eager  runners  started, 
and  of  the  way  in  which  every  thought  and  every 
act  was  bent  upon  the  one  purpose  of  success, 
until  the  moment  when  the  panting  runner  shot 
past  the  goal,  it  stirred  him  with  the  resolve  to 
be  not  less  eager  in  his  race;  and  it  made  him 
long  to  see  the  children  of  light  as  practical  and 
wise  as,  in  their  generation,  the  children  of  this 
world  are. 

As  usual  in  the  case  of  illustrations,  this  one 
will  not  hold  in  all  points.  For  instance,  in  a 
race  one  only  wins,  and  all  the  rest  are  defeated 
and  disappointed.  This  is  not  so  in  the  Chris- 
tian race.  The  analogies  lie  elsewhere.  In  order 
to  run  well  the  runners  submit  to  preparation 
in  which  everything  is  done  to  bring  out  their 
utmost  energy  for  the  race.  When  the  race 
comes  each  competitor  may  possibly  win:  in  or- 
der to  win  he  must  put  forth  his  utmost  powers; 
he  must  do  so  within  a  short  period  of  time; 
and  during  that  time  nothing  must  distract  him 
from  the  one  aim  of  winning.  He  does  this  for 
a  benefit  embodied  in,  or  symbolised  by,  the 
prize  which  rewards  and  commemorates  his  vic- 
tory. These  are  the  points  in  which  the  races  of 
public  games  afford  lessons  for  the  Christian 
race.  In  theTormer  the  fact  that  the  success  of 
any  one  competitor  deprives  the  others  of  the 
prize  they  seek,  is  the  circumstance  that  puts  in- 
tensity into  the  whole  business,  and  makes  a  real 
race  of  it.  So  also  in  the  spiritual  antitype 
there    are    elements    which    make    the    race    the 


most  real,  though  they  are  elements  of  another 
kind. 

The  prize  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  life 
eternal  (1  Tim.  vi.  12)  which  comes,  as  we  have 
seen,  into  full  possession  at  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead.  He  whose  favour  is  life  confers  it. 
The  bestowment  of  it  is  conceived  as  taking 
place  with  gladness  and  with  honourable  appro- 
bation: "Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant; 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord."  The  prize 
stands  in  strict  connection  with  the  perfecting  of 
the  believer:  the  time  of  receiving  the  prize  is 
also  the  time  of  being  presented  faultless.  Neither 
prize  nor  perfectness  is  attained  here;  neither 
is  attained  unless  sought  here;  and  the 
blessedness  bestowed  is  connected  in  fact  and 
measure  with  the  faith  and  diligence  expended  on 
the  race.  On  all  these  accounts  the  prize  is 
spoken  of  as  a  crown;  a  crown  of  glory,  for  it  is 
very  honourable;  a  crown  of  life,  incorruptible, 
that  fadeth  not  away,  for  it  shall  never  wither  on 
the  brow,  as  the  wreaths  of  those  earthly  cham- 
pions did.  Now  to  run  his  race  was  for  Paul  the 
one  thing.  He  had  not  yet  attained;  he  could 
not  sit  still  as  if  he  had:  it  was  his  living  con- 
dition that  he  must  run,  as  one  not  yet  there, 
following  on  in  earnest  that  he  might  actually 
have  the  prize. 

Perhaps  some  one  may  regard  it  as  objection- 
able to  conceive  practical  Christianity  as  a  race 
for  a  prize.  This  seems,  it  may  be  said,  to  sub- 
ordinate the  present  to  the  future,  this  world  to 
the  other  world,  and,  in  particular,  virtue  to  hap- 
piness; because  in  this  way  the  efforts  of  good- 
ness here  are  conceived  only  as  a  means  to  en- 
joyment or  satisfaction  there.  We  reply  that 
the  prize  does  indeed  include  joy,  the  joy  of  the 
Lord.  But  it  includes,  first  of  all,  goodness, 
consummate  in  the  type  of  it  proper  to  the  indi- 
vidual; and  gladness  is  present  no  otherwise 
than  as  it  is  harmonised  with  goodness,  being 
indeed  her  proper  sister  and  companion.  Be- 
sides, the  elements  of  the  gladness  of  that  state 
come  in  as  the  expression  of  God's  love — a  love 
both  holy  and  wise.  Communion  with  that  love 
is  the  true  security  for  goodness.  It  is  equally 
absurd  to  suppose,  on  the  one  hand,  that  when 
that  love  fills  the  heart  with  its  unreserved  com- 
munication there  can  fail  to  be  gladness;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  suppose  that  fellowship 
with  it  can  be  other  than  the  proper  and  supreme 
object  of  a  creature's  aspiration. 

There  is  no  unworthiness  in  devoting  life  to 
win  this  prize;  for  it  is  a  state  of  victorious 
well-being  and  well-doing.  The  highest  good- 
ness of  all  intervening  stages  is  to  aspire  to  that 
highest  goodness  of  all.  Whatever  we  may  do 
or  be,  meanwhile,  is  best  attained  and  done  as  it 
confesses  its  own  shortcoming,  and  hopes  and 
longs  to  be  better  and  to  do  more. 

It  is  true  that  a  complete  gift  of  eternal  life  is 
held  out  to  us  in  Christ,  and  it  is  faith's  part  to 
accept  that  gift  and  to  rest  in  it.  But  yet  part  of 
that  gift  itself  is  an  emancipation  of  the  soul; 
in  virtue  of  this  the  man  becomes  actively  re- 
sponsive to  the  high  calling,  reiterates  his  fun- 
damental decision  all  along  the  detail  of  mortal 
life,  affirms  his  agreement  with  the  mind  and 
life  of  his  Lord,  approves  himself  faithful  and  de- 
voted, and  runs  so  as  to  obtain.  All  this  is  in  the 
idea  of  the  gift  bestowed,  and  is  unfolded  in  the 
experience  of  the  gift  received.  So  the  prize  is 
to  arise  to  us  as  the  close  of  a  course  of  progres- 
sive effort  tending  that  way:  the  reality  of  the 
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prize  corresponds  to  the  reality  of  the  progress; 
the  degree  of  it,  in  some  way,  to  the  rate  of  that 
progress.  The  progress  itself  is  made  good,  as 
we  have  said,  by  perpetually  re-affirming  the  ini- 
tial choice;  doing  so  in  new  circumstances,  under 
new  lights,  with  a  new  sense  of  its  meaning, 
against  the  difficulties  implied  in  new  tempta- 
tions; yet  so  as  ever,  in  the  main,  to  abide  by  the 
beginning  of  our  confidence.  With  all  this  let  it 
be  remembered  that  the  time  is  short;  and  it 
will  be  understood  that  the  Christian  life,  so 
viewed,  assumes  the  character,  and  may  well  ex- 
hibit the  intensity  and  pressure,  of  a  race. 

How  far  short  men  fall  of  the  great  idea  of 
such  a  life — how  they  flinch  from  the  perfect- 
ness  of  this  Christian  imperfection — need  not  be 
enlarged  upon.  But  if  any  life  is  wholly  untrue 
to  this  ideal,  the  Apostle  seemingly  could  not 
count  it  Christian.  This  one  thing  he  did,  he 
bent  himself  to  the  race.  For  if  the  ultimate  at- 
tainment has  become  very  attractive,  if  the  sense 
of  present  disproportion  to  it  is  great,  and  if, 
in  Christ,  both  the  obligation  and  the  hopeful- 
ness of  reaching  the  perfect  good  have  become 
imperatively  plain,  what  can  a  man  do  but  run? 

Verses  15  and  16  state  the  use  which  the 
Apostle  desires  his  disciples  to  make  of  this  ac- 
count of  his  own  views  and  feelings,  his  attitude 
and  his  effort, — "  As  many  of  us  as  are  perfect." 

Since  the  Apostle  has  disclaimed  (ver.  12)  be- 
ing already  perfected,  it  may  seem  strange  that 
he  should  now  say,  "  As  many  of  us  as  are 
perfect."  His  use  of  language  in  other  places, 
however,  warrants  the  position  that  he  is  not 
speaking  of  absolute  perfection,  as  if  the  com- 
plete result  of  the  Christian  calling  had  been  at- 
tained. Rather  he  is  thinking  of  ripe  practical 
insight  into  the  real  spirit  of  the  Christian  life — 
that  is  to  say,  advanced  acquaintance,  by  experi- 
ence, with  the  real  nature  of  the  Christian  life. 
He  uses  this  word  "  perfect "  in  contrast  to 
"  babes  "  or  "  children  "  in  Christ.  These  last 
are  persons  who  have  been  truly  brought  to 
Christ;  but  their  conceptions  and  their  attain- 
ments are  rudimentary.  They  have  not  attained 
to  large  insight  into  the  means  and  ends  of  the 
Christian  life,  nor  to  any  ripe  acquaintance  with 
the  position  of  a  Christian  man,  and  the  relation 
he  holds  to  things  around  him.  They  are  there- 
fore unready  to  face  the  responsibilities  and  per- 
form the  duties  of  Christian  manhood.  Hence 
the  translators  of  the  Authorised  Version,  in 
sonie  passages,  render  the  same  word  so  as  to 
bring  out  this  sense  of  it.  So  1  Cor.  xiv.  20, 
"  Be  not  children  in  understanding:  howbeit  in 
malice  be  ye  children,  but  in  understanding  be 
men"  (rltam ),  and  Heb.  v.  14,  "Strong  meat 
belongs  to  those  that  are  of  full  age  "     (re^e/wv). 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  the  word 
is  used  here  with  a  certain  emphatic  significance 
in  reference  to  the  previous  disclaimer,  "  I  am 
not  yet  perfected."  In  the  Philippians,  or  in 
some  of  them,  Paul  apprehended  the  existence 
of  a  self-satisfied  mood  of  mind,  such  as  might 
perhaps  be  warrantable  if  they  were  now  perfect, 
if  Christianity  had  brought  forth  all  its  results 
for  them,  but  on  no  other  terms.  In  contrast 
to  this  he  had  set  before  them  the  intense  avidity 
with  which  he  himself  stretched  out  towards  at- 
tainment and  completeness  which  he  had  not 
reached.  And  now  he  teaches  them  that  to  be  thus 
well  aware  how  far  we  are  from  the  true  com- 
pleteness, to  be  thus  reaching  out  to  it,  is  the  true 
perfection  of  our  present  state:   he  only  is  the 


perfect  Christian  who  is  "  thus  minded  "  ;  who 
knows  and  feels  how  much  remains  to  be  at- 
tained, and  gives  himself  up  to  the  effort  and  the 
race  under  that  inspiration.  It  is  as  if  he  said: 
Would  you  approve  yourselves  to  be  believers, 
advanced  and  established;  would  you  show  that 
you  have  come  to  a  larger  measure  of  just  views 
and  just  feelings  about  the  new  world  into  which 
faith  has  brought  you;  would  you  have  the  char- 
acter of  men  well-acquainted  with  your  Lord's 
mind  about  you,  with  your  own  position  in  rela- 
tion to  Him;  in  short,  would  you  be  perfect, 
fully  under  the  influence  of  the  Christianity  you 
profess: — then  let  you  and  me  be  "thus 
minded  "  ;  let  us  evince  the  lowly  sense  of  our 
distance  from  the  goal,  along  with  a  living  sense 
of  the  magnificence  and  urgency  of  the  motives 
which  constrain  us  to  press  on  to  it. 

For  is  there  such  a  thing  attainable  here  as  a 
Christian  perfectness,  a  ripe  fulness  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  which  exhibits  that  working  of  it,  in  its 
various  forces,  which  was  designed  for  this  stage 
of  our  history?  If  so,  what  must  it  be?  That 
man  surely  is  the  perfect  man  who  fully  appre- 
hends the  position  in  which  the  gospel  places  him 
here,  and  the  ends  it  sets  before  him,  and  who 
most  fully  admits  into  his  life  the  views  and  con- 
siderations which,  in  this  state  of  things,  the 
gospel  proposes.  Then,  he  must  be  a  man  pene- 
trated with  a  sense  of  the  disproportion  between 
his  attainment  and  Christ's  ideal,  and  at  the  same 
time  set  on  fire  with  the  desire  and  hope  of  over- 
coming it.  Has  a  man  experienced  many  gra- 
cious dealings  at  his  Lord's  hands,  has  he  made 
attainments  by  grace,  has  he  come  to  a  Christian 
standing  that  may  be  called  full  age,  would  he 
be  what  all  this  would  seem  to  imply, — then  let 
him  take  heed  to  be  "  thus  minded."  Otherwise 
he  is  already  beginning  to  lose  what  he  seemed  to 
have  attained. 

It  is  not  so  surprising,  and  it  is  not  so  severely 
to  be  reprehended,  if  those  fail  in  this  point  who 
are  but  children  in  Christ.  When  the  glorious 
things  of  the  new  world  are  freshly  bursting  into 
view,  when  the  affections  of  the  child  of  God  are 
in  their  early  exercise,  when  sin  for  the  present 
seems  stricken  down,  it  is  not  so  wonderful  if 
men  suppose  danger  and  difficulty  to  be  over. 
Like  the  Corinthians,  "  now  they  are  full,  now 
they  are  rich,  now  they  have  reigned  as  kings." 
It  has  often  been  so;  and  at  that  stage  it  may  be 
more  easily  pardoned.  One  may  say  of  it, 
1  They  will  learn  their  lesson  by-and-by;  they 
will  soon  find  out  that  in  the  life  of  a  Christian 
all  is  not  triumph  and  exultation."  But  it  con- 
cerns those  who  have  got  further  on,  and  it  is 
expected  of  them,  that  they  should  be  "  thus 
minded  "  as  the  Apostle  Paul  was.  It  is  a  more 
serious  business  for  them  to  be  of  another  mind 
on  this  point,  than  for  those  who  are  only  chil- 
dren in  Christ.  It  tends  to  great  loss.  Are  we, 
says  the  Apostle,  come  to  a  point  at  which  we 
may  be  thought  to  be — may  hope  we  are — expe- 
rienced believers,  well  acquainted  now  with  the 
salvation  and  the  service,  men  in  Christ?  Then 
as  we  would  ever  act  in  a  manner  answerable, 
at  this  stage,  to  the  gospel  and  to  our  position 
under  the  gospel,  let  us  be  thus  minded;  for- 
getting that  which  is  behind,  reaching  forth  to 
that  which  is  before,  let  us ,  press  toward  the 
mark.  For  at  each  stage  of  progress  much  de- 
pends on  the  way  in  which  we  deal  with  the  po- 
sition now  attained,  with  the  views  which  have 
opened  to  us,  and  with  the  experiences  that  have 
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fceen  acquired.  This  may  decide  whether  the 
stage  reached  shall  be  but  a  step  towards  some- 
thing better  and  more  blessed,  or  whether  a  sad 
blight  and  declension  shall  set  in.  There  are 
Christian  lives  to-day  sadly  marred,  entangled 
and  bewildered  so  that  one  knows  not  what  to 
make  of  them,  and  all  by  reason  of  failure  to  be 
"  thus  minded." 

A  man  is  awakened  to  the  supreme  importance 
of  Divine  things.  At  the  outset  of  his  course, 
for  years,  perhaps,  he  is  a  vigorous  and  growing 
Christian.  So  he  comes  to  a  large  measure  of 
establishment:  he  grows  into  knowledge  of  truth 
and  duty.  But  after  a  time  the  feeling  creeps 
into  his  mind  that  matters  are  now  less  urgent. 
He  acts  rather  as  a  man  disposed  to  keep  his 
ground,  than  as  one  that  would  advance.  Now 
he  seems  to  himself  to  lose  ground  somewhat, 
now  to  awaken  a  little  and  recover  it,  and  on 
those  terms  he  is  fairly  well  contented.  All  this 
while  it  would  be  unjust  to  say  that  he  does  not 
love  and  serve  Christ.  But  time  passes  on;  life 
draws  nearer  to  its  close.  The  period  at  which 
God's  afflictions  usually  multiply  has  arrived. 
And  he  awakens  at  last  to  see  how  much  of  his 
life  has  been  lost;  how  extensively,  though  se- 
cretly, decay  has  marred  his  attainments  and  his 
service;  and  how  little,  in  the  result,  of  that  hon- 
ourable success  has  crowned  his  life  which  once 
seemed  fair  before  him. 

"  Let  us  be  thus  minded."  Let  Christians  be 
admonished  who  have  for  some  time  been  Chris- 
tians, and  especially  those  who  are  passing 
through  middle  life,  or  from  middle  life  into 
older  years.  There  is  enchanted  ground  here, 
in  passing  over  which  too  many  of  Christ's  ser- 
vants go  to  sleep.     Leave  that  which  is  behind. 

"Let  us  be  thus  minded:"  but  this  proves  hard. 
One  may  see  it  in  a  general  way  to  be  most 
reasonable,  but  to  come  up  to  it  in  particulars 
is  hard.  In  all  particular  cases  we  are  tempted 
to  be  otherwise  minded.  And  in  many  particu- 
lars we  find  it  very  difficult  to  judge  the  manner 
of  spirit  that  we  are  of.  Were  all  right  in  us, 
absolutely  right,  rectitude  of  disposition  and  of 
moral  action  would  be  in  a  manner  instinctive. 
But  now  it  is  not  so.  With  reference  to  many  as- 
pects of  our  life,  it  is  very  difficult  to  bring  out 
distinctly  to  our  own  minds  how  the  attitude 
that  becomes  us  is  to  be  attained  and  maintained. 
The  difficulty  is  real;  and  therefore  a  promise  is 
annexed.  "  If  in  anything  ye  be  otherwise 
minded."  That  may  realise  itself  in  two  ways. 
You  may  be  distinctly  conscious  that  your  way  of 
dealing  with  some  interests  which  enter  into  your 
lives  is  unsatisfactory,  is  below  your  calling  and 
privilege  as  a  Christian;  and  yet  you  may  find  it 
hard  to  see  how  you  are  to  rise  into  the  worthier 
life.  It  is  like  a  problem  which  you  cannot  solve. 
Or,  again,  you  may  fear  that  it  is  so;  you  may 
fear  that  if  things  were  seen  in  the  true  light  it 
would  turn  out  so.  But  you  cannot  see  clearly; 
you  cannot  identify  the  faulty  element,  far  less 
amend  it.  Here  the  promise  meets  you.  "  If  in 
anything  ye  be  otherwise  minded,  God  shall  re- 
veal even  this  unto  you."  Keep  your  face  in  the 
right  direction.  Be  honestly  set  on  the  attain- 
ment, and  the  way  will  open  up  to  you  as  you  go. 
You  will  see  the  path  opening  from  the  point 
where  you  stand,  into  life  that  throughout  is  akin 
to  the  aspiration  and  the  achievement  of  the  life 
of  Paul. 

Paul  here  has  regard  to  a  distinction  which 
theorists  are  apt  to  overlook.     We  have  a  suffi- 


cient objective  rule  in  the  word  and  example  of 
Christ.  This  may  be  summarised  in  forms  easily 
repeated,  and  a  man  may,  in  that  respect,  know 
all  that  need  be  said  as  to  what  he  is  to  do  and 
to  be.  But  in  morals  and  in  spiritual  life  this 
is  only  the  beginning  of  another  process — 
namely,  the  subjective  individual  entrance  into 
the  meaning  of  it  all  and  the  practical  appropri- 
ation of  it.  I  know  the  whole  of  duty  on  the 
human  side:  I  am  to  love  my  neighbour  as  my- 
self. It  is  most  essential  to  know  it,  and  a  grand 
thing  to  have  consented  to  make  a  rule  of  it. 
But,  says  one,  there  remains  the  difficulty  of 
doing  it?  Is  that  all?  I  reply.  There  is  another 
previous  difficulty.  I  can  preach  a  sermon  on 
loving  my  neighbour  as  myself.  But  what  does 
that  mean,  for  me,  not  for  any  one  else,  but  for 
myself,  on  a  given  day  in  November,  at  half-past 
one  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  am  face  to  face  with 
my  neighbour,  who  has  his  merits,  and  also  his 
defects,  being,  perhaps,  provoking  and  encroach- 
ing, with  whom  I  have  some  business  to  arrange? 
What  does  it  mean  then  and  there  and  for  me? 
Here  there  opens  the  whole  question  of  the  sub- 
jective insight  into  the  scope  and  genius  of  the 
rule;  in  which  problem  heart  and  mind  must 
work  together;  and  commonly  there  have  to  be 
training,  experience,  growth,  in  order  to  the  ex- 
pert and  just  discernment.  Short  of  that  there 
may  be  honest  effort,  blundering  most  likely, 
but  honest,  and  lovingly  accepted  through 
Christ.  But  there  ought  to  be  growth  on  this 
subjective  side. 

Moreover,  when  progress  has  been  made  here 
it  imposes  responsibility.  Have  you  been  carried 
forward  to  such  and  such  degrees  of  this  sub- 
jective insight?  Then  this  ought  to  be  for  you 
a  fruitful  attainment.  Do  not  neglect  its  sugges- 
tions, do  not  prove  careless  and  untrue  to  in- 
sight attained.  Whereto  we  have  attained,  "  by 
the  same  rule  let  us  walk," — or,  as  we  may  ren- 
der it,  "  go  on  in  the  same  line."  So  new  insight 
and  new  achievement  shall  wait  upon  our  steps. 

Generally,  if  their  Lord  had  carried  the  Philip- 
pians forward  to  genuine  attainments  of  Chris- 
tian living,  then  that  history  of  theirs  was  a  track 
which  reached  further  on.  It  was  not  a  blind 
alley,  stopping  at  the  point  now  reached.  It  had 
had  a  meaning;  there  was  some  rationale  of  it;  it 
proceeded  on  principles  which  could  be  under- 
stood, for  they  had  been  put  in  practice;  and  it 
demanded  to  be  further  pursued.  There  is  a 
continuity  in  the  work  of  grace.  There  is  a 
rational  development  of  spiritual  progress  in  the 
case  of  each  child  of  God.  What  God  means, 
what  the  direction  is  in  which  His  finger  beck- 
ons, what  the  dispositions  are  under  the  influence 
of  which  His  call  is  complied  with  and  obeyed, — 
these  are  things  which  have  been  so  far  learned 
in  that  course  of  lessons  and  conflicts,  of  defeats 
and  backslidings,  restorations  and  victories, 
which  has  brought  you  so  far.  Let  this  be  car- 
ried out;  keep  on  in  the  same  road.  Whereto 
you  have  attained,  go  on  with  the  same. 

But  such  an  admonition  at  once  raises  a  ques- 
tion; the  question,  namely,  whether  we  are  at 
any  stage  in  the  pathway  of  Christian  attain- 
ment, whether  there  is  for  us  as  yet  any  history 
of  a  Divine  life.  Among  those  who  claim  part 
in  Christ's  benefits  are  some  whom  the  grace  of 
God  has  never  taught  to  deny  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lusts,  and  to  live  soberly,  righteously, 
and  godly;  for  they  have  been  persistently  deaf 
to  the  lesson.     There  are  some  who  do  not  know      * 
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how  Christ  turns  men  from  darkness  to  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.  To 
them  the  line  of  admonition  now  in  hand  does 
not  apply:  to  exhort  them  to  "walk  on  in  the 
same  "  would  be  to  perpetuate  for  them  a  sad 
mistake.  Their  course  has  been  dark  and  down- 
ward. Therefore  to  the  admonition  already 
given,  the  Apostle  adds  another.  "  Brethren, 
be  followers  together  of  me,  and  mark  (keep 
sight  of)  them  who  walk  so  as  ye  have  us  for 
an  example."  Do  not  mistake  the  whole  nature 
of  Christianity;  do  not  altogether  miss  the  path 
in  which  God's  children  go.  It  is  one  spirit  that 
dwells  in  the  Church;  let  not  your  walk  forsake 
the  fellowship  of  that  spirit.  Christians  are  not 
bound  to  any  human  authority:  Christ  is  their 
Master.  They  must  sometimes  assert  their  in- 
dependence, even  with  respect  to  the  maxims 
and  manners  of  good  people.  Yet  there  is  one 
spirit  in  God's  true  Church,  and  there  is  in  the 
main  one  course  of  life  which  it  inspires.  God's 
children  have  not  been  mistaken  in  the  main 
things.  In  these,  to  forsake  the  spirit  and  the 
way  of  Christ's  flock  is  to  forsake  Christ. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
ENEMIES  OF  THE  CROSS. 
Philippians  iii.   18-19   (R.   V.). 

The  New  Testament  writers,  and  not  least  the 
Apostle  Paul,  are  wont  to  bring  out  their  concep- 
tion of  the  true  Christian  life  by  setting  it  vividly 
in  contrast  with  the  life  of  the  unspiritual  man. 
They  seem  to  say:  "  If  you  really  mean  to  say 
No  to  the  one,  and  Yes  to  the  other,  be  sincere 
and  thorough:  compromises  are  not  possible 
here."  So  1  Tim.  vi.  10:  "  The  love  of  money 
is  the  root  of  all  evil:  which  while  some  coveted 
after,  they  have  erred  from  the  faith,  and  pierced 
themselves  through  with  many  sorrows.  But 
thou,  O  man  of  God,"  etc.  Or  Jude  18  : 
"mockers,  walking  after  their  own  ungodly  lusts. 
These  are  they  who  separate  themselves,  sensual, 
having  not  the  Spirit.  But  ye,  beloved,"  etc. 
Here  in  like  manner  the  course  of  worldliness 
and  self-pleasing  life  is  sketched  in  concrete  in- 
stances, that  its  sin  and  shame  may  be  felt,  and 
that  by  contrast  the  true  calling  of  a  Christian 
may  be  discerned  and  may  be  impressed  on  the 
disciples. 

It  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  the  Apostle  is 
not  speaking  of  mere  Jews  or  mere  heathen.  He 
is  speaking  of  professing  Christians,  whose 
practical  life  belied  their  profession.  In  gen- 
eral they  are  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ;  that 
is  the  first  thing  he  thinks  fit  to  say  of  them. 
And  here  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  Apostle 
has  in  view,  if  not  Jews,  yet  the  Judaising  faction 
about  which  he  had  already  said  strong  things 
in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  Some  have 
thought  so;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  antago- 
nism to  the  cross,  ignorance  of  its  virtue,  and  an- 
tipathy to  its  lessons,  are  exactly  what  the  Apostle 
was  wont  to  impute  to  those  Judaisers;  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  in 
other  Pauline  writings.  But  it  is  preferable,  as 
has  been  already  indicated,  to  take  it  that  the 
Apostle  has  turned  from  the  particular  issue  with 
those  Judaisers;  and  having  been  led  to  declare 
emphatically  what  the  life  of  Christianity  was  in 
his  own  experience  and  practice,  he  now  sets  this 


life  in  Christ  not  merely  against  the  religion  of 
the  Judaisers,  but  in  general  against  all  religion 
which,  assuming  the  name  of  Christ,  denied  the 
power  of  godliness;  which  meddled  with  that 
worthy  name,  but  only  brought  reproach  upon  it. 
It  is  quite  possible  indeed  that  here  he  might  have 
in  view  some  of  the  Judaisers  also;  for  there  was  a 
sensual  side  of  popular  Judaism  which  might  be 
represented  also  among  the  Judaising  Christians. 
But  it  is  more  likely  that  the  Apostle's  eye  is 
turning  mainly  to  another  class  of  persons.  It 
seems  that  in  the  early  Churches,  especially  per- 
haps at  the  time  when  the  later  Epistles  were 
written,  a  recognisable  tendency  to  a  loose  and 
lawless  Christianity  was  finding  representatives. 
Warning  against  these  was  needed;  and  they 
embodied  a  form  of  evil  which  might  serve  to 
show  the  Philippians,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  disaster 
in  which  an  idle,  sell-satisfied,  vainglorious 
Christianity  was  like  to  land  its  votaries. 

What  first  strikes  the  Apostle  about  them  is 
that  they  are  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  One 
asks,  Does  he  mean  enemies  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  cross,  or  of  its  practical  influence  and  effi- 
ciency? The  two  are  naturally  connected.  But 
here  perhaps  the  latter  is  principally  intended. 
The  context,  especially  what  follows  in  the 
Apostle's  description,  seems  to  point  that  way. 

When  Christ's  cross  is  rightly  apprehended, 
and  when  the  place  it  claims  in  the  mind  has 
been  cordially  yielded,  it  becomes,  as  we  see  in 
the  case  of  Paul  himself,  a  renovating  principle, 
the  fountain  of  a  new  view  and  a  new  course. 
That  immense  sacrifice  for  our  redemption  from 
sin  decides  that  we  are  no  more  to  live  the  rest 
of  our  time  in  the  flesh  to  the  lusts  of  men  (1 
Peter  iv.  1).  And  that  patience  of  Christ  in 
His  lowly  love  to  God  and  man  under  all  trials, 
sheds  its  conclusive  light  upon  the  true  use  and 
end  of  life,  the  true  rule,  the  true  inspiration, 
and  the  true  goal.  So  regarded,  Christ's  cross 
teaches  us  the  slender  worth,  or  the  mere  worth- 
lessness,  of  much  that  we  otherwise  should  idol- 
ise; on  the  other  hand  it  assures  us  of  redemp- 
tion into  His  likeness,  as  a  prospect  to  be  realised 
in  the  renunciation  of  the  "  old  man  "  ;  and  it 
embodies  an  incomparable  wealth  of  motive  to 
persuade  us  to  comply,  for  we  find  ourselves  in 
fellowship  with  Love  unspeakable. 

Under  this  influence  we  take  up  our  cross; 
which  is  substantially  the  same  as  renouncing  or 
denying  ourselves  (Matt.  xvi.  24)  carried  prac- 
tically out.  It  is  self-denial  for  Christ's  sake  and 
after  Christ's  example,  accepted  as  a  principle, 
and  carried  out  in  the  forms  in  which  God  calls 
us  to  it.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  takes  place 
chiefly  in  our  consenting  to  bear  the  pain  in- 
volved in  separation  from  sin  and  from  the  life 
of  worldliness,  and  in  carrying  on  the  war  against 
sin  and  against  the  world.  It  includes  rejection 
of  known  sin;  it  includes  watchfulness  and  dis- 
cipline of  life  with  a  view  to  life's  supreme  end; 
and  so  it  includes  prudential  self-denial,  in  avoid- 
ing undue  excitement  and  over-absorbing  pleas- 
ure, because  experience  and  God's  word  tell  us 
it  is  not  safe  for  our  hearts  to  be  so  "  over- 
charged"  (Luke  xxi.  34).  This  cross  in  many 
of  its  applications  is  hard.  Yet  in  all  its  genuine 
applications  it  is  most  desirable;  for  in  frankly 
embracing  it  we  shall  find  our  interest  in  salva- 
tion, and  in  the  love  which  provides  it,  brought 
home  with  comfort  to  our  hearts  (1  Peter  iv.  14). 

It  seems,  then,  that  there  are  professing  Chris- 
tians  who   are   enemies   of  the   cross   of   Christ. 
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Not  that  it  is  always  an  open  and  proclaimed 
hostility;  though,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  those 
whom  Paul  is  thinking  of,  it  would  appear  to 
have  revealed  itself  pretty  frankly.  But  at  all 
events  it  is  a  real  aversion;  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  cross,  or  as  little  as  they 
may.  And  this  proves  that  the  very  meaning 
of  salvation,  the  very  end  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour, 
is  the  object  of  their  dislike.  But  in  Chris- 
tianity the  place  of  the  cross  is  central.  It  will 
make  itself  felt  somehow.  Hence  those  who  de- 
cline or  evade  it  find  it  difficult  to  do  so  quietly 
and  with  complacency.  Eventually  their  dislike 
is  apt  to  be  forced  into  bitter  manifestation. 
They  begin,  perhaps,  with  quiet  and  skilful 
avoidance;  but  eventually  they  become,  recog- 
nisably,  enemies  of  the  cross,  and  their  religious 
career  acquires  a  darker  and  more  ominous  char- 
acter. 

It  is,  however,  an  interesting  question,  What 
draws  to  Christianity  those  who  prove  to  be  the 
enemies  of  the  cross?  Nowadays  we  may  ex- 
plain the  adhesion  of  many  such  persons  to 
Christian  profession  by  referring  to  family  and 
social  influences.  But  we  can  hardly  set  much 
down  to  that  score  when  we  are  thinking  of  the 
days  of  Paul.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  some 
persons  were  then  strongly  drawn  by  Christianity 
who  did  not  prove  amenable  to  its  most  vital  in- 
fluence. And  that  may  persuade  us  that  the  same 
phenomenon  recurs  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
Churches.  For  different  minds  there  are  differ- 
ent influences  which  may  operate  in  this  way. 
Intellectual  interest  may  be  stirred. by  the  Chris- 
tian teachings;  the  sense  of  truth  and  reality  may 
be  appealed  to  by  much  in  the  Christian  view  of 
men  and  things;  there  may  be  a  genuine  satisfac- 
tion in  having  life  and  feelings  touched  and 
tinged  with  the  devout  emotions  which  breathe 
in  Christian  worship;  there  may  be  a  veneration, 
real  as  far  as  it  goes,  for  some  features  of  Chris- 
tian character,  as  set  forth  in  Scripture  and  em- 
bodied in  individual  Christians;  and,  not  to  dwell 
on  mere  particulars,  the  very  goodness  of  Chris- 
tian truth  and  life,  which  a  man  will  not  pay  the 
cost  of  appropriating  to  himself,  may  exert  a 
strong  attraction,  and  draw  a  man  to  live  upon 
the  borders  of  it.  Nay,  such  men  may  go  a  good 
long  way  in  willingness  to  do  and  bear  for  the 
cause  they  have  espoused.  Men  have  run  the  risk 
of  loss  of  life  and  goods  for  Christianity,  who 
have  yet  been  shipwrecked  on  some  base  lust 
which  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  resign. 
And  who  has  not  known  kindly,  serviceable  men, 
hanging  about  the  Churches  with  a  real  predilec- 
tion for  the  suburban  life  of  Zion, — men  regard- 
ing whom  it  made  the  heart  sore  to  form  any 
adverse  judgment,  and  yet  men  whose  life  seemed 
just  to  omit  the  cross  of  Christ? 

In  the  case  of  those  whom  Paul  thinks  of  there 
was  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
the  case;  and  therefore  the  Apostle  cannot  too 
emphatically  bring  it  out.  He  puts  first  the  most 
startling  view  of  it.  Their  end  is  destruction. 
Not  salvation,  but  destruction  is  before  them, 
although  they  name  the  name  of  Christ.  De- 
struction is  the  port  they  are  sailing  for:  that 
is  the  tendency  of  their  whole  career.  Their 
place  must  be  at  last  with  those  on  whom  the 
day  of  the  Lord  brings  sudden  destruction,  so 
that  they  shall  not  escape.  Alas  for  the  Chris- 
tians whose  end  is  destruction! 

"  Their  God  is  their  belly."  Their  life  was  sen- 
sual.    Most  likely,  judging  from  the  tone  of  ex- 


pression, they  were  men  of  coarse  and  unblush- 
ing indulgence.  If  so,  they  were  only  the  more 
outstanding  representatives  of  the  sensual  life. 
The  things  which  delight  the  senses  were  for 
them  the  main  things,  and  ruled  them.  They 
might  have  intellectual  and  aesthetic  interests, 
they  might  own  family  and  social  connections, 
they  certainly  did  attach  importance  to  some  re- 
ligious views  and  some  religious  ties;  but  the 
main  object  of  their  life  was  to  seek  rest  and 
content  for  those  desires  which  may  have  rest 
apart  from  any  higher  exercise  or  any  higher 
portion.  Their  life  was  ruled  and  guided  by  its 
lower  and  sensual  side.  So  their  belly  was  their 
god.  Yet  they  claimed  a  place  in  the  Christian 
fellowship,  in  which  Christ  has  revealed  God, 
and  has  opened  the  way  to  God,  and  brings  us 
to  God.  But  their  thoughts  ran,  and  their  plans 
tended,  and  their  life  found  its  explanation,  belly- 
wards.  This  was  their  god.  Their  trust  and 
their  desire  were  placed  in  the  things  which  the 
flesh  appreciates.  These  they  served,  and  of  these 
they  took  on  the  likeness.  They  served  not  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  their  own  belly.  One 
cannot  think  of  it  without  grave  questions  as  to 
the  direction  in  which  life  preponderates.  That 
would  seem  to  indicate  our  god.  One  does  not 
severely  judge  "  good  living."  And  yet  what 
may  "  good  living  "  denote  in  the  case  of  many 
a  professing  Christian?  In  what  direction  do  we 
find  the  tides  of  secret  and  unrestrained  thought 
setting? 

And  they  glory  in  their  shame.  In  this  Epistle 
and  elsewhere,  one  sees  the  importance  attached 
by  the  Apostle  to  that  which  a  man  glories  in, 
as  marking  his  character.  For  himself,  Paul 
gloried  in  the  cross  of  Christ:  he  counted  all 
things  but  loss  for  the  knowledge  of  Christ. 
And  these  men  also  were,  or  claimed  to  be,  in 
Christ's  Church,  in  which  we  are  taught  to  rate 
things  at  their  true  value  and  to  measure  them  by 
the  authentic  standard.  But  they  gloried  in  their 
shame.  What  they  valued  themselves  upon;  what 
they  inwardly,  at  least,  rejoiced  in,  and  applauded 
themselves  for;  what  they  would,  perhaps,  have 
most  cheerfully  dwelt  upon  in  congenial  com- 
pany, were  things  of  which  they  had  every  reason 
to  be  ashamed — no  doubt,  the  resources  they  had 
gathered  for  the  worship  of  this  god  of  theirs, 
and  the  success  they  had  had  in  it.  For  ex- 
ample, such  men  would  inwardly  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  measure  in  which  they  were 
able  to  attain  the  kind  of  satisfaction  at  which 
they  aimed.  They  gloried  in  the  degree  in  which 
they  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  perfect  ac- 
commodation between  themselves  and  the  objects 
which  sense  alone  appreciates,  and  in  producing 
a  harmonious  and  balanced  life  set  on  that  key. 
Really  it  should  have  been  to  them  a  cause  of 
grief  and  shame  to  find  themselves  succeeding 
here,  and  failing  in  attaining  a  right  relation  to 
Christ  and  to  the  things  of  God's  kingdom,  to 
righteousness,  godliness,  faith,  love,  patience, 
meekness.  So  they  gloried  in  their  shame.  This 
was  seen  in  their  lives.  Alas,  is  there  no  reason 
to  fear  that  when  the  thoughts  of  all  hearts  are 
revealed,  too  many  whose  lives  are  subject  to 
no  obvious  reproach  shall  be  found  to  have  lived 
an  inward  life  of  evil  thought,  of  base  desire,  or" 
coarse  and  low  imagination,  that  can  only  rank 
in  the  same  class  with  these — men  whose  whole 
inward  life  gravitates,  and  gravitates  unchecked, 
towards  vanity  and  lust? 

In  a  word,  their  character  is  summed  up  in  this, 
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that  they  mind  earthly  things.  That  is  the  region 
in  which  their  minds  are  conversant  and  to  which 
they  have  regard.  The  higher  world  of  truths 
and  forces  and  objects  which  Christ  reveals  is 
for  them  inoperative.  It  does  not  appeal  to 
them,  it  does  not  awe  them,  it  does  not  govern 
them.  Their  minds  can  turn  in  this  direction  on 
particular  occasions,  or  with  a  view  to  particular 
discussions;  but  their  bent  lies  another  way.  The 
home  of  their  hearts,  the  treasure  which  they 
seek,  the  congenial  subjects  and  interests,  are 
earthly. 

Since  this  whole  description  is  meant  to  carry 
its  lesson  by  suggestion  of  contrast,  the  clause 
last  referred  to  brings  powerfully  before  us  the 
place  to  be  given  to  the  spiritual  mind  in  our 
conception  of  a  true  Christian  life.-  In  the  eighth 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  we  are  told 
that  to  be  carnally  minded — or  the  minding  of 
the  flesh — is  death,  but  the  minding  of  the  spirit 
is  life  and  peace.  Care,  therefore,  is  to  be  taken 
of  our  thoughts  and  of  our  practical  judgments, 
so  that  they  may  be  according  to  the  spirit. 
Effort  in  this  direction  is  hopeful  effort,  because 
we  believe  that  Christ  grants  His  Spirit  to  hallow 
those  regions  of  the  inward  man  by  His  illumi- 
nating and  purifying  presence.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  many  lives  that  were  capable  of 
yielding  much  good  fruit,  have  been  frittered 
away  and  wasted  through  indulged  vanity  of 
thought.  Others,  that  are  methodical  and  ener- 
getic enough,  are  made  sterile  for  Christian  ends 
by  the  too  common  absence  or  the  too  feeble 
presence  of  the  spiritual  mind.  It  is  not  alto- 
gether direct  meditation  on  spiritual  objects  that 
is  here  to  be  enforced.  That  has  its  important 
place;  yet  certainly,  frank  converse  with  the 
whole  range  of  human  interests  is  legitimately 
open  to  the  Christian  mind.  What  seems  to  be 
essential  is  that,  through  all,  the  regard  to  the 
supreme  interests  shall  continue;  and  that  the 
manner  of  thinking  and  of  judging,  the  modes 
of  feeling  and  impression,  shall  keep  true  to  faith 
and  love  and  Christ.  The  subject  recurs  in  an- 
other form  at  the-  eighth  verse  of  the  following 
chapter. 

Probably,  as  was  said,  the  Apostle  is  speaking 
of  a  class  of  men  whose  faults  were  gross,  so 
that  at  least  an  Apostolic  eye  could  not  hesitate 
to  read  the  verdict  that  must  be  passed  upon 
them.  But  then  we  must  consider  that  his  ob- 
ject in  doing  this  was  to  address  a  warning  to 
men  to  whom  he  imputed  no  such  gross  failings; 
concerning  whom,  indeed,  he  was  persuaded  far 
other  things,  even  things  that  accompany  salva- 
tion; but  whom  he  knew  to  be  exposed  to  in- 
fluences tending  in  the  same  direction,  and  whom 
he  expected  to  see  preserved  only  in  the  way  of 
vigilance  and  diligence.  Outstanding  failures  in 
Christian  profession  may  startle  us  by  their  con- 
spicuous deformity;  but  they  fail  to  yield  us  their 
full  lesson  unless  they  suggest  the  far  finer  and 
more  subtle  forms  in  which  the  same  evils  may 
enter  in,  to  mar  or  to  annul  what  seemed  to  be 
Christian  characters. 

The  protest  against  the  cross  is  still  maintained 
even  in  the  company  of  Christ's  professed  dis- 
ciples. But  this  takes  place  most  commonly, 
and  certainly  most  persuasively,  without  advanc- 
ing any  plea  for  conduct  grossly  offensive,  or 
directly  inconsistent  with  Christian  morals. 
The  "  enemies  of  the  cross "  retreat  into  a 
safer  region,  where  they  take  up  positions 
more     capable     of     defence.      "  Why     have     a 


cross?"  they  say.  "God  has  not  made  us 
spiritual  beings  only:  men  ought  not  to  at- 
tempt to  live  as  if  they  were  pure  intelligences 
or  immaterial  spirits.  Also,  God  has  made 
men  with  a  design  that  they  should  be  happy; 
they  are  to  embrace  and  use  the  elements  of 
enjoyment  with  which  He  has  so  richly  sur- 
rounded them.  He  does  not  mean  us  to  be 
clouded  in  perpetual  gloom,  or  to  be  on  our 
guard  against  the  bright  and  cheering  influences 
of  the  earth.  He  has  made  all  things  beautiful 
in  their  time;  and  He  has  given  to  us  the  capac- 
ity to  recognise  this  that  we  may  rejoice  in  it. 
Instead  of  scowling  on  the  beauty  of  God's 
works,  and  the  resources  for  enjoyment  they 
supply,  it  is  more  our  part  to  drink  in  by  every 
sense,  from  nature  and  from  art,  the  brightness, 
and  gladness,  and  music,  and  grace.  Let  us  seek, 
as  much  as  may  be  in  this  rough  world,  to  have 
our  souls  attuned  to  all  things  sweet  and  fair." 

There  is  real  truth  here;  for,  no  doubt,  it  lies  in 
the  destiny  of  man  to  bring  the  world  into  expe- 
rience according  to  God's  order:  if  this  is  not  to 
be  done  in  ways  of  sin  and  transgression,  it  is  yet 
to  be  done  in  right  ways;  and  in  doing  it,  man 
is  designed  to  be  gladdened  by  the  beauty  of 
God's  handiwork  and  by  the  wealth  of  His  be- 
neficence. And  yet  such  statements  can  be  used 
to  shelter  a  life  of  enmity  to  the  cross,  and  they 
are  often  employed  to  conceal  the  more  momen- 
tous half  of  the  truth.  As  long  as  the  things  of 
earth  can  become  materials  by  means  of  which 
we  may  be  tempted  to  fall  away  from  the  Holy 
One,  and  as  long  as  we,  being  fallen,  are  cor- 
ruptly disposed  to  make  idols  of  them,  we  can- 
not escape  the  obligation  to  keep  our  hearts  with 
diligence.  So  long,  also,  as  we  live  in  a  world 
in  which  men,  with  a  prevailing  consent,  work 
up  its  resources  into  a  system  which  shuts  God 
and  Christ  out;  so  long  as  men  set  m  motion, 
by  means  of  those  resources,  a  stream  of  world- 
liness  by  which  we  are  at  all  times  apt  to  be 
whirled  away, — so  long  every  man  whose  ear 
and  heart  have  become  open  to  Christ  will  find 
that  as  to  the  things  of  earth  there  is  a  cross  to 
bear.  For  he  must  decide  whether  his  practical 
life  is  to  continue  to  accept  the  Christian  inspi- 
ration. He  must  make  his  choice  between  two 
things,  whether  he  will  principally  love  and  seek 
a  right  adjustment  with  things  above,  with  the 
objects  and  influences  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
or  whether  he  will  principally  love  and  seek  a 
right,  or  at  least  a  comfortable  adjustment  with 
things  below.  He  must  make  this  choice  not 
once  only,  but  he  must  hold  himself  at  all  times 
ready  to  make  it  over  again,  or  to  maintain  it  in 
reiterated  applications  of  it.  The  grace  of  Christ 
who  died  and  rose  again  is  his  resource  to  enable 
him. 

Every  legitimate  element  of  human  experience, 
of  human  culture  and  attainment,  is,  doubtless 
open  to  the  Christian  man.  Only,  in  making  his 
personal  selection  among  them,  the  Christian 
will  keep  sight  of  the  goal  of  his  high  calling, 
and  will  weigh  the  conditions  under  which  he 
himself  must  aim  at  it.  Still  every  such  element 
is  open;  and  all  legitimate  satisfaction  accruing 
to  men  from  such  sources  is  to  be  received  with 
thankfulness.  Let  all  this  be  recognised.  But 
Christianity,  by  its  very  nature,  requires  us  to 
recognise  also,  and  in  a  due  proportion,  some- 
thing else.  It  requires  us  to  recognise  the  evil 
of  sin,  the  incomparable  worth  of  Christ's  sal- 
vation.    Along  with  these  things,  duly  regarded,- 
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Jet  all  innocent  earthly  interests  take  their  place. 
But  if  we  are  conscious  that  as  yet  we  have  very 
incompletely  established  the  right  proportionate 
regard,  is  it  any  wonder  if  we  are  obliged  to  keep 
watch,  lest  the  treacherous  idolatry  of  things 
seen  and  temporal  should  carry  us  away, — 
obliged  to  accept  the  cross?  We  are  obliged; 
but  in  the  school  of  our  Master  we  should  learn 
to  do  this  thing  most  gladly,  not  by  constraint, 
but  of  a  ready  mind. 

The  ideal  life  on  earth  no  doubt  would  be  a 
life  in  which  all  was  perfectly  harmonised.  The 
antagonism  of  the  interests  would  have  passed 
away.  Loyalty  and  love  to  God's  kingdom  and 
to  His  Son  would  embody  themselves  in  all 
human  exercise  and  attainment  as  in  their 
proper  vesture,  each  promoting  each,  working 
together  as  body  and  soul.  There  are  Christians 
who  have  gone  far  towards  this  attainment.  They 
have  been  so  mastered  by  the  mind  of  Christ 
that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  they  habitually 
seek  the  things  above,  on  the  other  hand  there 
is  little  trace  of  bondage  or  of  timorousness  in 
their  attitude  towards  the  bright  aspects  of 
earthly  experience.  Some  of  them  were  happily 
carried  in  early  days  into  so  clear  a  decision  for 
the  better  part;  some  emerged  later,  after  con- 
flict, into  so  bright  a  land  of  Beulah  that  they 
find  it  easy,  with  little  conflict  and  little  fear,  to 
make  frank  use  of  forms  of  earthly  good  which 
other  Christians  must  treat  with  more  reserve. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  must  not 
judge  one  another  about  these  things;  why  we 
must  not  lay  down  absolute  rules  about 
them;  why  even  our  recommendations  must 
be  provisional  and  prudential  only.  It  is  at 
the  same  time  a  reason  for  the  more  fidelity 
in  each  of  us  towards  himself,  to  see  that 
we  do  not  trifle  with  the  great  trust  of  regu- 
lating our  own  life.  It  is  possible  to  give 
to  God  and  to  Christ  a  recognition  which  is  not 
consciously  dishonest,  and  yet  to  fail  in  admit- 
ting any  deep  and  dominant  impression  of  the 
significance  of  Christ's  redemption  for  human 
life.  So  the  heart  is  yielded,  the  time  is  surren- 
dered, the  strength  is  given  to  attractive  objects, 
which  are  not  indeed  essentially  immoral,  but 
which  are  suffered  to  usurp  the  heart,  and  to 
estrange  the  man  from  Christ.  Such  persons 
prove  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ:  they  mind 
earthly  things. 

Since  the  earthly  side  of  human  life,  with  its 
sorrow  and  joy,  its  work  and  its  leisure,  is  le- 
gitimate and  inevitable,  questions  arise  about 
adjusting  details.  And  in  particular  those  who 
retain  a  relation  to  Christianity  while  they  cher- 
ish a  worldly  spirit,  take  a  delight  in  raising 
questions  as  to  the  forms  of  life  which  are,  or  are 
not,  in  harmony  with  Christianity,  and  as  to 
whether  various  practices  and  indulgences  are  to 
be  vindicated  or  condemned.  It  is  a  satisfaction 
to  persons  of  this  sort  to  have  a  set  of  fixed 
points  laid  down,  with  respect  to  which,  if  they 
conform,  they  may  take  the  credit  of  doing  so, 
and  if  they  rebel,  they  may  have  the  comfort  of 
feeling  that  the  case  is  arguable:  as  indeed  these 
are  often  matters  upon  which  one  may  argue  for 
ever.  Now  what  is  clearly  prohibited  or  clearly 
warranted  in  Scripture,  as  permanent  instruction 
for  the  Church,  must  be  maintained.  But  beyond 
that  point  it  is  often  wisest  to  refuse  to  give  any 
specific  answer  to  the  questions  so  raised.  The 
true  answer  is,  Are  you  a  follower  of  Christ? 
Then  it  is  laid  on  your  own  conscience,  at  your 


own  responsibility,  to  answer  such  questions  for 
yourself.  No  one  can  come  in  your  place.  You 
must  decide,  and  you  have  a  right  to  decide  for 
yourself,  what  course  is,  for  you,  consistent  with 
loyalty  to  Christ  and  His  cross.  Only  it  may 
be  added  that  the  very  spirit  in  which  one  puts 
the  question  may  be  significant.  One  who  minds 
earthly  questions  will  put  the  question  in  one 
way;  one  whose  citizenship  is  in  heaven,  in 
another.  And  the  answer  which  you  attain  will 
be  according  to  the  question  you  have  put. 
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To  live  amid  the  things  of  earth,  and  in  con- 
stant converse  with  them,  a  life  in  the  power  of 
Christ's  resurrection,  and  in  the  fellowship  of  His 
sufferings,  was  the  Apostle's  chosen  course;  in 
which  he  would  have  the  Philippians  to  follow 
him.  For  a  moment  he  had  diverged  to  sketch, 
for  warning,  the  way  of  the  transgressors,  who 
spend  their  lives  intent  on  the  things  that  pass 
away.  Now  he  brings  the  argument  to  a  close, 
by  once  more  proclaiming  the  glory  of  the  high 
calling  in  Christ.  As  the  Christian  faith  looks 
backward  to  the  triumph  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion, and  to  the  meekness  of  His  suffering,  and 
receives  its  inspiration  from  them,  so  also  it 
looks  upward,  and  it  looks  forward.  "It  is  even 
now  in  habitual  communion  with  the  world  on 
high;  and  it  reaches  on  towards  the  hope  of  the 
Lord's  return. 

"  Our  citizenship  is  in  heaven."  The  word 
here  used  (comp.  i.  27)  means  the  constitution 
or  manner  of  life  of  a  state  or  city.  All  men 
draw  much,  from  the  spirit  and  laws  of  the  com- 
monwealth to  which  they  belong;  and  in  an- 
tiquity this  influence  was  even  stronger  than  we 
commonly  find  it  to  be  in  our  day.  The  indi- 
vidual was  conscious  of  himself  as  a  member  of 
his  own  city  or  state.  Its  life  enfolded  his.  Its 
institutions  set  for  him  the  conditions  under 
which  life  was  accepted  and  was  carried  on.  Its 
laws  determined  for  him  his  duties  and  his  rights. 
The  ancient  and  customary  methods  of  the  so- 
ciety developed  a  common  spirit,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  which  each  citizen  unfolded  his  own  per- 
sonal peculiarities.  When  he  went  forth  else- 
where he  felt  himself,  and  was  felt  to  be,  a 
stranger.  Now  in  the  heavenly  kingdom,  which 
had  claimed  them  and  had  opened  to  them 
through  Christ,  the  believers  had  found  their 
own  city;  and  finding  it,  had  become,  compara- 
tively,   strangers   in   every   other. 

A  way  of  thinking  and  acting  prevails  through- 
out the  world,  as  if  earth  and  its  interests  were 
the  whole  sphere  of  man;  and  being  pervaded  by 
this  spirit,  the  whole  world  may  be  said  to  be  a 
commonwealth  with  a  spirit  and  with  maxims  of 
its  own.  We,  who  live  in  it,  feel  it  natural  to 
comply  with  the  drift  of  things  in  this  respect, 
and  difficult  to  stand  against  it;  so  that  separation 
and  singularity  seem  unreasonable  and  hard.  We 
claim  for  our  lives  the  support  of  a  common  un- 
derstanding; we  yearn  for  the  comfort  of  a  sys- 
tem of  things  existing  round  us,  in  which  we 
may  find  countenance.  It  was  urged  against 
the  Christians  of  the  early  ages  that  their  religion 
was  unsocial — it   broke   the   ties   by   which   men 
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held  together;  and  doubtless  many  a  Christian, 
in  hours  of  trial  and  depression,  felt  with  pain 
that  much  in  Christian  life  offered  a  foundation 
for  the  reproach.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who, 
like  the  enemies  of  the  cross,  refer  their  lives  to 
the  world's  standard,  rather  than  to  Christ':?, 
have  at  least  this  comfort,  that  they  have  a  tangi- 
ble city.  The  world  is  their  city:  therefore  also 
the  prince  of  it  is  their  king.  But  the  Apostle, 
for  himself  and  his  fellows,  sets  against  this  the 
true  city  or  state — with  its  more  original  and 
ancient  sanctions;  with  its  more  authoritative 
laws;  with  its  far  more  pervading  and  mighty 
spirit,  for  the  Spirit  of  God  Himself  is  the  life 
which  binds  its  all  together;  with  its  glorious 
and  gracious  King.  This  commonwealth  has  its 
seat  in  heaven;  for  there  it  reveals  its  nature, 
and  thence  its  power  descends.  We  recognise 
this  whenever  we  pray,  "  Thy  will  be  done  in 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."  This,  says  the  Apostle, 
is  our  citizenship.  The  archaism  of  the  Author- 
ised Version,  "  Our  conversation  "  (that  is,  our 
habitual  way  of  living)  "  is  in  heaven,"  expresses 
much  of  the  meaning;  only  the  "conversation" 
is  referred,  by  the  phrase  employed  in  the  text, 
to  the  sanctions  under  which  it  proceeds,  the 
august  fellowship  by  which  it  is  sustained,  the 
source  of  influence  by  which  it  is  continually 
vitalised.  Our  state,  and  the  life  which  as  mem- 
bers of  that  state  we  claim  and  use,  is  celestial. 
Its  life  and  strength,  its  glory  and  victory,  are  in 
heaven.  But  it  is  ours,  though  we  are  here  on 
earth. 

Therefore,  according  to  the  Apostle,  the  stand- 
ard of  our  living,  and  its  sanctions,  and  its  way 
of  thinking  and  proceeding,  and,  in  a  word,  our 
city,  with  its  interests  and  its  objects,  being  in 
heaven,  the  earnest  business  of  our  life  is  there. 
We  have  to  do  with  earth  constantly  and  in  ways 
most  various;  but,  as  Christians,  our  way  of 
having  to  do  with  the  earth  itself  is  heavenly, 
and  is  to  be  conversant  with  heaven.  What  we 
mainly  love  and  seek  is  in  heaven;  what  we  listen 
most  to  hear  is  the  voice  that  comes  from 
heaven;  what  we  most  earnestly  speak  is  the 
voice  we  send  to  heaven;  what  lies  next  our  heart 
is  the  treasure  and  the  hope  which  are  secure  in 
heaven;  we  are  most  intent  upon  is  what  we 
lay  up  in  heaven,  and  how  we  are  getting  ready 
for  heaven;  there  is  One  in  heaven  whom  we 
love  above  all  others;  we  are  children  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven;  it  is  our  country  and  our 
home;  and  something  in  us  refuses  to  settle  on 
those  things  here  that  reject  the  stamp  of 
heaven. 

Does  this  go  too  high?  Does  some  one  say, 
"  Something  in  this  direction  attracts  me  and  I 
reach  out  to  it,  but  ah!  how  feebly  "  ? — then  how 
strongly  does  the  principle  of  the  Apostle's  ad- 
monition apply.  If  we  own  that  this  city  right- 
fully claims  us,  if  we  are  deeply  conscious  of 
shortcoming  in  our  response  to  that  claim,  then 
how  much  does  it  concern  us  to  allow  no  earthly 
thing  that  by  its  own  nature  drags  us  down  from 
our  citizenship  in  heaven. 

It  is  in  heaven.  Many  ways  it  might  be  shown 
to  be  so;  but  it  is  enough  to  sum  up  all  in  this, 
that  One  has  His  presence  there,  who  is  the  Life 
and  the  Lord  of  this  city  of  ours,  caring  for  us, 
calling  us  to  the  present  fellowship  with  Him 
that  is  attainable  in  a  life  of  faith,  but  especially 
(for  this  includes  all  the  rest)  whom  we  look  for, 
to  come  'forth  from  heaven  for  us.  He  has  done 
wonders  already  to  set  up  for  us  the  grace  of  the 


kingdom  of  heaven,  and  He  has  brought  us  in  to 
it;  He  is  doing  much  for  us  daily  in  grace  and  in 
providence,  upholding  His  Church  on  earth  from 
age  to  age;  but  this  "  working"  is  proceeding  to 
a  final  victory.  He  is  "  able  to  subject  all  things 
to  Himself."  And  the  emphatic  proof  of  it 
which  awaits  all  believers,  is  that  the  body  itself, 
reconstituted  in  the  likeness  of  Christ's  own, 
shall  at  last  be  in  full  harmony  with  a  destiny  of 
immortal  purity  and  glory.  So  shall  the  manifes- 
tation of  His  power  and  grace  at  last  sweep 
through  our  whole  being,  within  and  without. 
That  is  the  final  triumph  of  salvation,  with  which 
the  long  history  finds  all  its  results  attained.  For 
this  we  await  the  coming  of  the  Saviour  from 
heaven.  Well  therefore  may  we  say  that  the  state 
to  which  we  pertain,  and  the  life  which  we  hold 
as  members  of  that  state,  is  in  heaven. 

The  expectation  of  the  coming  of  Christ  out  of 
the  world  of  supreme  truth  and  purity,  where 
God  is  known  and  served  aright,  to  fulfil  all 
His  promises, — this  is  the  Church's  and  the  be- 
liever's great  hope.  It  is  set  before  us  in  the 
New  Testament  as  a  motive  to  every  duty,  as 
giving  weight  to  every  warning,  as  determining 
the  attitude  and  character  of  all  Christian  life.  In 
particular,  we  cannot  deal  aright  with  any  of  the 
earthly  things  committed  to  us,  unless  we  deal 
with  them  in  the  light  of  Christ's  expected  com- 
ing. This  expectation  is  to  enter  into  the  heart 
of  every  believer,  and  no  one  is  warranted  to 
overlook  or  make  light  of  it.  His  coming,  His 
appearing,  the  revelation  of  Him,  the  revelation 
of  His  glory,  the  coming  of  His  day,  and  so 
forth,  are  pressed  on  us  continually.  In  a  true 
waiting  for  the  day  of  Christ  is  gathered  up  the 
right  regard  to  what  He  did  and  bore  when  He 
came  first,  and  also  a  right  regard  to  Him  as  He 
is  now  the  pledge  and  the  sustainer  of  our  soul's 
life:  the  one  and  the  other  are  to  pass  onward  to 
the  hope  of  His  appearing. 

Some  harm  has  been  done,  perhaps,  by  the  de- 
gree in  which  attention  has  been  concentrated 
on  debatable  points  about  the  time  of  the  Lord's 
coming,  or  the  order  of  events  in  relation  to  it; 
but  more  by  the  measure  in  which  Christians 
have  allowed  the  world's  unbelieving  temper  to 
affect  on  this  point  the  habit  of  their  own  minds. 
It  must  be  most  seriously  said  that  our  Lord 
Himself  expected  no  man  to  succeed  in  escaping 
the  corruption  of  the  world  and  enduring  to  the 
end,  otherwise  than  in  the  way  of  watching  for 
his  Lord  (see  Luke  xii.  35-40 — but  the  passages 
are  too  numerous  to  be  quoted). 

And  the  Apostle  lays  an  emphasis  on  the  char- 
acter in  which  we  expect  Him.  The  word  "  Sav- 
iour "  is  emphatic.  We  look  for  a  Saviour;  not 
merely  One  who  saved  us  once,  but  One  who 
brings  salvation  with  Him  when  He  comes.  It 
is  the  great  good,  in  its  completeness,  that  the 
Church  sees  coming  to  her  with  her  Lord.  Now 
she  has  the  faith  of  it, — and  with  the  faith  an  ear- 
nest and  foretaste, — but  then  salvation  comes. 
Therefore  the  coming  is  spoken  of  as  redemp- 
tion drawing  nigh,  as  the  time  of  the  redemption 
of  the  purchased  possession.  So  also  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  the  end  of  Christ's  sacri- 
fice is  said  to  be  to  "  deliver  us  from  this  present 
evil  world." 

Doubtless  it  is  unwise  to  lay  down  extreme 
positions  as  to  the  spirit  in  which  we  are  to  deal 
with  temporal  things,  and  especially  with  their 
winning  and  attractive  aspects.  Christian  men, 
at  peace  with  God,  should  not  only  feel  spiritual 
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joy,  but  may  well  make  a  cheerful  use  of  passing 
mercies.  Yet  certainly  the  Christian's  hope  is 
to  be  saved  out  of  this  world,  and  out  of  life  as 
he  knows  it  here,  into  one  far  better — saved  out 
of  the  best  and  brightest  state  to  which  this  pres- 
ent state  of  things  can  bring  him.  The  Christian 
spirit  is  giving  way  in  that  man  who,  in  what- 
ever posture  of  his  worldly  affairs,  does  not  feel 
that  the  present  is  a  state  entangled  with  evil, 
including  much  darkness  and  much  estrange- 
ment from  the  soul's  true  rest.  He  ought  to  be 
minded  so  as  to  own  the  hope  of  being  saved 
out  of  it,  looking  and  hasting  to  the  coming 
of  the  Lord. 

If  we  lived  out  this  conviction  with  some  con- 
sistency, we  should  not  go  far  wrong  in  our  deal- 
ings with  this  present  world.  But  probably  there 
is  no  feature  in  which  the  average  Christianity  of 
to-day  varies  more  from  that  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, than  in  the  faint  impressions,  and  the  faint 
influence,  experienced  by  most  modern  Christians 
in  connection  with  the  expectation  of  the  Lord's 
return. 

As  far  as  individual  life  goes,  the  position  of 
men  in  both  periods  is  much  the  same;  it  is  so, 
in  spite  of  all  the  changes  that  have  taken  place. 
Then,  as  now,  the  mirage  of  life  tempted  men  to 
dream  of  felicities  here,  which  hindered  them 
from  lifting  up  their  heads  to  a  prospect  of  re- 
demption. But  now,  as  then,  counter-influences 
work;  the  short  and  precarious  term  of  human 
life,  its  disappointments,  its  cares  and  sorrows, 
its  conflicts  and  falls,  conspire  to  teach  even  the 
most  reluctant  Christian  that  the  final  and  satis- 
fying rest  is  not  to  be  found  here.  So  that  the 
difference  seems  to  arise  mainly  from  a  secret 
failure  of  faith  on  this  point,  due  to  the  impres- 
sion made  by  long  ages  in  which  Christ  has  not 
come.  "  Where  is  the  promise  of  His  coming? 
All  things  continue  as  they  were." 

This  may  suggest,  however,  that  influences  are 
recognisable,  tending  to  form,  in  modern  Chris- 
tians, a  habit  of  thought  and  feeling  less  favour- 
able to  vivid  expectation  of  Christ's  coming.  It 
does  not  arise  so  much  in  connection  with  indi- 
vidual experience,  but  is  rather  an  impression 
drawn  from  history  and  from  the  common  life 
of  men.  In  the  days  of  Paul,  general  history 
was  simply  discouraging  to  spiritual  minds.  It 
led  men  to  think  of  all  creation  groaning  to- 
gether. Civilisation  certainly  had  made  advances; 
civil  government  had  conferred  some  of  its  bene- 
fits on  men;  and  lately,  the  strong  hand  of  Rome, 
however  heavily  it  might  press,  had  averted  or 
abridged  some  of  the  evils  that  afflicted  nations. 
Still,  on  the  whole,  darkness,  corruption,  and 
social  wrong  continued  to  mark  the  scene,  and 
there  was  little  to  suggest  that  prolonged  effort 
might  gradually  work  improvement.  Rather  it 
seemed  that  a  rapid  dispensation  of  grace,  win- 
ning its  way  by  supernatural  energy,  might  well 
lead  on  to  the  winding  up  of  the  whole  scene, 
sweeping  all  away  before  the  advent  of  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth.  But,  for  us,  nineteen 
hundred  years  have  well-nigh  passed.  The 
Christian  Church  has  been  confronted  all  that 
time  with  her  great  task;  and  however  imperfect 
her  light  and  her  methods  have  often  been,  she 
has  set  processes  a-going,  and  pressed  on  in 
lines  of  action,  in  which  she  has  not  been  without 
her  reward.  Also  the  public  action  of  at  least 
the  European  races,  stimulated  and  guided  by 
Christianity,  has  been  inspired  by  faith  in  prog- 
ress and  in  a  reign  of  justice,  and  has  applied  it- 


self to  improve  the  conditions  of  men.  How 
much  of  sin  and  pain  still  afflicts  the  world  is  too 
sadly  evident.  But  the  memory  of  the  successive 
lives  of  saints,  thinkers,  men  of  public  spirit  and 
devoted  public  action,  is  strong  in  Christian 
minds  to-day — it  is  a  long,  animating  history. 
And  never  more  than  at  the  present  time  did  the 
world  press  itself  on  the  Christian  mind  as  the 
sphere  for  effort,  for  helpful  and  hopeful  achieve- 
ment. All  this  tends  to  fix  the  eye  on  what  may 
happen  before  Christ  comes;  for  one  asks  room 
and  time  to  fight  the  battle  out,  to  see  the  long 
co-operant  processes  converge  upon  their  goal. 
The  conflict  is  thought  of  as  one  to  be  be- 
queathed, like  freedom's  battle,  from  sire  to  son, 
through  indefinite  periods  beyond  which  men  do 
not  very  often  look.  And,  indeed,  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  world  and  remedy  of  its  ills  by  works 
of  faith  and  love  are  Christlike  work.  The  world 
cannot  want  it;  the  fruit  of  it  will  not  be  with- 
held; and  the  hopeful  ardour  with  which  it  is 
pursued  is  Christ's  gift  to  His  people.  For  Christ 
Himself  healed  and  fed  the  multitudes.  Yet  all 
this  shall  not  replace  the  coming  of  Christ,  and 
the  redemption  that  draws  nigh  with  Him,  The 
longing  eyes  that  gaze  into  the  prospects  of 
public-spirited  beneficence  and  Christian  philan- 
thropy, do  well;  but  they  must  also  look  higher 
up  and  further  on. 

One  thing  must  be  said.  It  is  vain  for  us  to 
suppose  we  can  adjust  beforehand,  to  our  own 
satisfaction,  the  elements  which  enter  into  the 
future,  so  as  to  make  a  well-fitted  scheme  of 
it.  That  was  not  designed.  And  in  this  case  two 
ways  of  looking  at  the  future  are  apt  to  strive 
together.  The  man  who  is  occupied  with  proc- 
esses that,  as  he  conceives,  might  eventuate  in  a 
reign  of  goodness  reached  by  gradual  ameliora- 
tion, by  successive  victories  of  the  better  cause, 
may  look  askance  on  the  promise  of  Christ's 
coming,  because  he  dislikes  catastrophe  and  cata- 
clysm. First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the 
full  corn  in  the  ear,  is  his  motto.  And  the  man 
who  is  full  of  the  thought  of  the  Lord's  return, 
and  deeply  persuaded  that  nothing  less  will  eradi- 
cate the  world's  disease,  may  look  with  impa- 
tience on  measures  that  seem  to  aim  at  slow  and 
far  results.  But  neither  the  one  mode  of  view 
nor  the  other  is  to  be  sacrificed.  Work  is  to  be 
done  in  the  world  on  the  lines  that  promise  best  to 
bless  the  world.  Yet  also  this  faith  must  never 
be  let  down — the  Lord  is  coming;  the  Lord  shall 
come. 

How  decisive  the  change  is'which  Christ  com- 
pletes at  His  coming — how  distinctive,  therefore, 
and  unworldly,  that  citizenship  which  takes  its 
type  from  heaven  where  He  is,  and  from  the  hope 
of  His  appearing — is  last  of  all  set  forth.  Paul 
might  have  dwelt  on  many  great  blessings  the 
full  meaning  of  which  will  be  unfolded  when 
Christ  comes;  for  He  is  to  conform  all  things  to 
Himself.  But  Paul  prefers  to  signalise  what 
shall  befall  our  bodies;  for  that  makes  us  feel  that 
not  one  element  in  our  state  shall  fail  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  victorious  energy  of  Christ.  Our 
bodies  are,  in  our  present  state,  conspicuously 
refractory  to  the  influences  of  the  higher  king- 
dom. Regeneration  makes  no  improvement  on 
them.  In  our  body  we  carry  about  with  us  what 
seems  to  mock  the  idea  of  an  ethereal  and  ideal 
life.  And  when  we  die,  the  corruption  of  the 
grave  speaks  of  anything  but  hope.  Here,  then, 
in  this  very  point  the  salvation   of   Christ  shall 
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complete  its  triumph,  saving  us  all  over  and  all 
through.  He  "  shall  fashion  anew  the  body  of 
our  humiliation,  that  it  may  be  conformed  to  the 
body  of  His  glory." 

For  the  Apostle  Paul  the  question  how  the 
body  is  to  be  reckoned  with  in  any  lofty  view 
of  human  life  had  a  peculiar  interest.  One  sees 
how  his  mind  dwelt  upon  it.  He  does  not  indeed 
impute  to  the  body  any  original  or  essential  an- 
tagonism to  the  soul's  better  life.  But  it  shares 
in  the  debasement  and  disorganisation  implied  in 
sin;  it  has  become  the  ready  avenue  for  many 
temptations.  Through  it  the  man  has  become 
participant  of  a  vivid  and  unintermittent  earthli- 
ness,  contrasting  all  too  sadly  with  the  feebleness 
of  spiritual  impressions  and  affections,  so  that 
the  balance  of  our  being  is  deranged.  Nor  does 
grace  directly  affect  men's  bodily  conditions. 
Here,  then,  is  an  element  in  a  renewed  life  that 
has  a  peculiar  refractoriness  and  irresponsive- 
ness.  So  much  is  this  so  that  sin  in  our  complex 
nature  easily  turns  this  way,  easily  finds  resources 
in  this  quarter.  Hence  sin  in  us  often  takes  its 
denomination  from  this  side  of  things.  It  is  the 
flesh,  and  the  minding  of  the  flesh,  that  is  to  be 
crucified.  On  the  other  hand,  just  because  life 
for  us  is  life  in  the  body,  therefore  the  body 
with  its  members  must  be  brought  into  the  ser- 
vice of  Christ,  and  must  fulfil  the  will  of  God. 
"  Yield  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice."  "  Your 
bodies  are  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  A  dis- 
embodied Christianity  is  to  the  Apostle  no  Chris- 
tianity. There  may  be  difficulties,  indeed,  in  car- 
rying this  consecration  through,  elements  of  re- 
sistance and  insubordination  to  be  overcome.  If 
so,  they  must  be  fought  down.  "  I  keep  under 
my  body  and  bring  it  into  subjection,  lest  I  prove 
a  castaway."  To  be  thorough  in  this  proved  hard 
even  for  Paul.  "  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the 
body  of  this  death?  " — a  text  in  which  one  sees 
how  the  "  body  "  offered  itself  as  the  ready  sym- 
bol of  the  whole  inward  burden  and  difficulty. 
So  the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin:  dying,  fit  to 
die,  appointed  to  die,  and  not  now  renewed  to 
life.  "  But  if  the  Spirit  of  Him  that  raised  up 
Christ  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you,  He  that 
raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken 
your  mortal  bodies  by  His  Spirit  that  dwelleth 
in  you."  Then,  limits  now  imposed  on  right 
thinking,  right  feeling,  right  acting,  shall  be  found 
to  have  passed  away.  Till  then  we  groan,  wait- 
ing for  the  adoption,  the  redemption  of  the  body; 
but  then  shall  be  the  manifestation  of  the  sons 
of  God.  To  Paul  this  came  home  as  one  of  the 
most  definite,  practical,  and  decisive  forms  in 
which  the  triumph  of  Christ's  salvation  should 
be  declared. 

The  body,  then,  by  which  we  hold  converse 
with  the  world,  and  by  which  we  give  expression 
to  our  mental  life,  has  shared  in  the  evil  that 
comes  by  sin.  We  find  it  to  be  the  body  of  our 
humiliation.  It  is  not  only  liable  to  pain,  decay, 
and  death,  not  only  subject  to  much  that  is 
humbling  and  distressing,  but  it  has  become  an 
ill-adapted  organ  for  an  aspiring  soul.  The 
bodily  state  weighs  down  the  soul,  when  its  aspi- 
rations after  good  have  been  rekindled.  It  is  not 
wholly  unconnected  with  our  physical  state  that 
it  is  so  hard  to  carry  the  recognition  of  God  and 
the  life  of  faith  into  the  comings  and  goings  of 
the  outward  life;  so  hard  to  wed  the  persuasions 
of  our  faith  to  the  impressions  of  our  sense. 
But  we  look  forward  to  our  Lord's  coming  with 


the  expectation  that  the  body  of  our  humiliation 
shall  be  transfigured  into  the  likeness  of  the  body 
of  His  glory.  In  this  we  discern  with  what  a 
pervading  energy  He  is  to  subdue  all  things  to 
Himself.  Love  in  righteousness  is  to  triumph 
through  all  spheres. 

We  have  more  than  once  acknowledged  how 
natural  it  is  to  dream  of  constructing  a  Christian 
life  on  earth  with  all  its  elements,  natural  and 
spiritual,  perfectly  harmonised,  each  having  its 
place  in  relation  to  each  so  as  to  make  the  music 
of  a  perfect  whole.  And  in  the  strength  of  such 
a  dream,  some  look  down  on  all  Christian  prac- 
tice as  blind  and  narrow,  which  seems  to  them 
to  mar  life  by  setting  one  element  of  it  against 
another.  It  must  be  owned  that  narrow  types 
of  Christianity  have  often  needlessly  offended  so. 
Nevertheless  we  have  here  a  new  proof  that  the 
dream  of  those  who  would  achieve  a  perfect  har- 
mony, in  the  present  state  and  under  present  con- 
ditions, is  vain.  A  perfect  Christian  harmony  of 
life  cannot  be  restored  in  the  body  of  our  humili- 
ation. The  nobler  part  is  to  own  this,  and  to 
confess  that  amid  many  undeserved  good  gifts, 
yet,  in  relation  to  the  great  hope  set  before  us, 
we  groan,  waiting  for  the  redemption;  when 
Christ  who  now  fits  us  to  run  the  race  and  bear 
the  cross,  shall  come  and  save  us  out  of  all  this, 
changing  the  body  of  our  humiliation  into  the 
likeness  of  the  body  of  His  glory. 

Against  the  ways  of  Jewish  self-righteousness, 
and  against  the  impulses  of  fleshly  minds,  the 
Apostle  had  set  the  true  Christianity — the 
methods  in  which  it  grows,  the  influences  on 
which  it  relies,  the  truths  and  hopes  by  which  it 
is  mainly  sustained,  the  high  citizenship  which  it 
claims  and  to  the  type  of  which  it  resolutely  con- 
forms. All  this  was  possible  in  Christ,  all  this 
was  actual  in  Christ,  all  this  was  theirs  in  Christ. 
Yet  this  is  what  is  brought  into  debate,  by  un- 
belief and  sin;  this  against  unbelief  and  sin  has 
to  be  maintained.  Some  influences  come  to 
shake  us  as  to  the  truth  of  it — "  It  is  not  so  real 
after  all."  Some  influences  come  to  shake  us  as 
to  the  good  of  it — "  It  is  not  after  all  so  very, 
so  supremely,  so  satisfyingly  good."  Some  influ- 
ences come  to  shake  us  as  to  our  own  part  in  it — 
"  It  can  hardly  control  and  sustain  my  life,  for 
after  all,  perhaps — alas,  most  likely — it  is  not  for 
me,  it  cannot  be  for  me."  Against  all  this  we  are 
to  make  our  stand,  in  and  with  our  Lord  and 
Master.  He  is  our  confidence  and  our  strength. 
How  the  Apostle  longed  to  see  this  victory 
achieved  in  the  case  of  all  these  Philippians,  who 
were  the  treasure  and  the  fruit  of  his  life  and 
labour!  Be  decided  about  all  this,  be  clear  about 
it,  cast  every  other  way  of  it  from  you.  "  There- 
fore, my  dearly  beloved  brethren,  my  joy  and 
crown,  so  stand  fast  in  the  Lord,  my  dearly  be- 
loved." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

PEACE  AND  JOY. 

Philippians  2-7  (R.  V.). 

Dr.  Lightfoot  has  observed  that  the  passages 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  which  record  the 
Macedonian  experiences  of  Paul  have  a  good 
deal  to  say  about  women  (Acts  xvi.,  xvii.).  They 
convey  the  impression  that  in  Macedonia  women 
had  a  position  and  exercised  an  influence,  at  least 
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in  religious  matters,  that  was  not  usual  in  the 
Greek  world.  And  he  has  appealed  to  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  Macedonian  inscriptions  to  sup- 
port the  general  idea  that  exceptional  respect  was 
accorded  to  women  in  that  country.  Here,  at 
any  rate,  we  have  two  women  of  note  in  the 
Church  at  Philippi.  They  might,  very  likely, 
possess  social  standing  and  influence.  They  had 
been  qualified  to  render,  and  in  point  of  fact  did 
render,  important  help  in  setting  forward  the 
cause  of  Christ  in  that  city.  We  cannot  doubt 
therefore  that  they  were  warm-hearted  Christian 
women,  who  had  deeply  felt  the  power  of  the 
gospel,  so  thai,  like  many  of  their  sisters  in 
later  days,  they  gladly  embarked  in  the  service 
of  it.  In  those  days  such  service  on  the  part  of 
women  implied  no  small  effort  of  faith;  and 
doubtless  it  had  cost  them  something  in  the  way 
of  cross-bearing.  But  now,  disagreements  and 
estrangement  had  fallen  out  between  them.  Most 
likely  the  keen  practical  energies,  which  made 
them  serviceable  Christians,  had  brought  about 
collision  on  some  points  in  which  their  views  dif- 
fered. And  then  they  had  not  managed  the  dif- 
ference well.  Self  came  in,  and  coloured  and 
deepened  it.  Now,  one  may  think,  they  were  in 
danger  of  being  always  ready  to  differ,  and  to 
differ  with  mutual  distrust  and  dislike. 

People  cannot  always  think  alike,  not  even 
Christians  who  share  the  same  service.  But 
there  is  a  Christian  way  of  behaving  about  these 
inevitable  divergences.  And,  in  particular,  in 
such  cases  we  might  be  expected  to  show  a  su- 
periority, in  Christ  our  Lord,  to  minor  differ- 
ences, not  allowing  them  to  trouble  the  great 
agreement  and  the  dear  affection  in  which  Christ 
has  bound  us.  Whatever  is  to  be  said  about  a 
difference,  as  to  its  merits,  the  main  thing  that 
has  to  be  said  about  it  often  is,  "  You  should 
not  have  let  it  come  between  you.  You  should 
both  of  you  have  been  big  enough  and  strong 
enough  in  Christ,  to  know  how  to  drop  it  and 
forget  it.  In  making  so  much  of  it,  in  allowing 
it  to  make  so  much  of  itself,  you  have  been  chil- 
dren, and  naughty  children." 

What  this  difference  was  we  do  not  know;  and 
it  is  of  no  consequence.  Paul  does  not  address 
himself  to  it.  He  holds  both  parties  to  be  in  the 
wrong  now,  and,  for  his  purpose,  equally  in  the 
wrong;  and  he  addresses  entreaty  to  both,  in 
exactly  the  same  terms,  to  agree  in  Christ  and  be 
done  with  it:  no  longer  to  allow  this  thing  to  mar 
their  own  edification  and  hinder  the  cause  of 
Christ.  Yet,  while  he  is  sure  that  this  is  the  right 
way,  he  does  not  conceal  from  himself  how  diffi- 
cult human  nature  finds  it  to  come  happily  out  of 
such  a  complication.  So  he  appeals  to  some  old 
comrade  at  Philippi,  whom  he  calls  his  "  genuine 
yokefellow,"  to  lend  a  hand.  A  Christian  by- 
stander, a  friend  of  both  parties,  might  help  them 
out  of  the  difficulty.  In  this  connection  the  apos- 
tle's mind  goes  back  to  happy  days  of  cordial 
effort  at  Philippi,  in  which  these  women,  and  the 
"  yokefellow,"  and  Clement,  and  others  had  all 
been  at  work,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  all  rejoicing 
in  the  common  salvation  and  the  joint  service. 

In  difficulties  between  Christians,  as  between 
other  people,  wise  and  loving  friendship  may 
perform  the  most  important  services.  Selfishness 
shrinks  from  rendering  these;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  meddlesomeness,  which  is  a  form  of 
egotism  combined  with  coarseness,  rushes  in  only 
to  do  harm.  Wisdom  is  needed,  mainly  the  wis- 
dom   which    consists    in    loving    thoughtfulness. 


The  love  which  seeketh  not  her  own,  and  is  not 
easily  provoked,  is  much  called  for  in  this  min- 
istry of  reconciliation. 

These  good  women  had  little  idea,  probably, 
that  their  names  should  come  down  the  ages  in 
connection  with  this  disagreement  of  theirs;  and 
they  might  have  deprecated  it  if  they  had  thought 
of  it.  But  let  them  be  remembered  with  all 
honour — two  saints  of  God,  who  loved  and  la- 
boured for  Christ,  who  bore  the  cross,  and  each 
of  whom  was  so  important  to  the  Church,  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  public  interest  to  have  this 
difficulty  removed  out  of  the  way  of  both.  As  to 
it,  we  of  later  times  have  not  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing Christian  activity  so  free  of  personal  misun- 
derstandings as  to  be  entitled  on  this  account  to 
assume  any  attitude  of  superiority.  Let  us  think 
only  with  tenderness  and  affection  of  those  ven- 
erable and  beloved,  those  long-remembered 
mothers  in  Christ,  Euodia  and  Syntyche. 

The  commentators  have  tried  to  divine  some- 
thing further  about  this  "  true  yokefellow  "  ;  but 
with  no  success.  As  to  Clement,  some  have 
been  willing  to  identify  him  with  the  Clement 
known  to  have  laboured  in  the  first  age  at  Rome, 
and  who  is  reported  to  have  been  the  writer  of  a 
well-known  Epistle  from  the  Church  at  Rome 
to  that  at  Corinth.  He,  again,  has  been  by  some 
identified  with  another  Clement,  also  a  Roman, 
a  near  relation  of  the  Emperor  Domitian,  whom 
we  have  reason  to  believe  to  have  been  a  Chris- 
tian. Both  identifications  are  probably  mistaken; 
and  the  Clement  now  before  us  was  no  doubt 
resident  at  Philippi,  and  belonged  to  a  some- 
what earlier  generation  than  his  Roman  name- 
sake. The  Roman  world  was  full  of  Clements, 
and  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  meeting  sev- 
eral Christians  who  bore  the  name. 

With  the  "  yokefellow  "  and  with  Clement,  the 
Apostle  recalls  other  "  labourers  "  who  belonged 
to  the  fellowship  of  those  gospel  days  at  Phil- 
ippi. We  are  not  to  think  that  they  were  all  gifted 
as  teachers  or  preachers;  but  they  were  zealous 
Christians  who  helped  as  they  could  to  gather 
and  to  confirm  the  Church.  Paul  will  not  give 
their  names;  but  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the 
names  have  ceased  to  be  dear  and  honourable 
to  him.  "They  shall  not  be  in  my  letter,"  he  says, 
.  "  but  they  are  written  in  even  a  better  place,  in 
the  book  of  life.  They  are  precious,  not  to  me 
only,  but  to  my  Master."  Here,  again,  if  any 
one  had  asked  Paul  how  he  ventured  to  speak 
with  so  much  assurance  of  the  condition  of  per- 
sons whose  course  was  not  yet  ended,  he  would 
no  doubt  have  replied,  as  in  chap.  i.  7:  "  It  is 
meet  for  me  to  think  thus  of  them,  because  I 
have  them  in  my  heart:  because  both  in  my 
bonds,  and  in  the  defence  and  confirmation  of  the 
gospel,  they  all  are  partakers  with  me  of  grace." 

These  personal  references  indicate  that  the 
main  burden  of  the  Apostle's  thought  in  the 
Epistle  has  been  disposed  of,  and  that  it  is  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  Yet  he  finds  it  natural  to  add  some 
closing  admonitions.  They  are  brief  and  pithy; 
they  do  not  seem  to  labour  with  the  weight  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  pours  through  the 
preceding  chapter.  Yet  they  are  not  quite  frag- 
mentary. A  definite  conception  of  the  case  to 
be  provided  for  underlies  them,  and  also  a  defi- 
nite conception  of  the  way  in  which  its  necessi- 
ties are  to  be  met. 

He  had  been  pouring  out  his  soul  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  true  Christian  life — the  deep  sources 
from    which    it    springs,    the    great    channels    in 
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which  it  runs,  the  magnificent  conditions  of 
Christ's  kingdom  under  which  it  becomes  pos- 
sible and  is  accomplished.  But  yet,  another  or- 
der of  things  crosses  all  this.  It  is  the  incessant 
detail  of  human  life  on  earth,  with  its  pettiness 
and  superficiality,  and  yet  with  its  inevitable 
hold  upon  us  all.  How  much  we  are  at  the 
mercy  of  it!  How  hard  to  keep  quite  true  to  the 
grand  music  of  the  gospel  we  believe,  amid  the 
multifarious  patter  of  the  incidents  of  life,  play- 
ing on  the  surface  only,  but  on  the  sensitive  sur- 
face of  our  being.  The  case  of  Euodia  and  Syn- 
tyche  was  but  itself  an  illustration  of  the  com- 
monest kind,  of  the  liability,  of  believing  lives  to 
be  swayed  and  marred  in  this  way.  For  all  these 
little  things  claim  attention;  they  assume  a  mag- 
nitude that  does  not  belong  to  them,  and  they 
take  a  place  to  which  they  have  no  right.  Can 
anything  be  said  to  help  us  to  some  prevailing 
mood,  in  which  we  shall  be  likely  to  take  the 
right  attitude  toward  these  elements  of  life,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  keep  due  touch  with  the 
springs  of  our  spiritual  welfare? 

The  Apostle  reverts  to  the  significant  "  good- 
bye "  which  was  heard  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  chapter.  "  Rejoice,"  "  Be  of  good  cheer," 
was  the  usual  farewell  salute.  He  had  begun  to 
use  it  in  the  third  chapter,  with  an  emphasis  on 
the  native  signification  of  the  word.  Now  he 
resumes  it  more  emphatically  still,  for  here  he 
finds  the  keynote  which  he  wants:  "  Rejoice  in 
the  Lord  alway;  again  I  will  say  it,  Rejoice." 

If  joy  be  possible,  it  would  seem  to  need  no 
great  persuasion  to  induce  men  to  embrace  it. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Christians  fail  greatly 
here.  In  the  Old  Testament  there  are  abundant 
exhortations  to  Israel  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord: 
the  Lord  being  Jehovah,  without  further  dis- 
tinction or  limitation;  and  the  ground  of  rejoic- 
ing being  His  revealed  character,  especially  His 
mercy  and  His  truth,  and  the  fact  that  He  is  Is- 
rael's God.  Here  the  Lord  is  our  Lord  Jesus, 
in  whom  the  Father  is  both  known  and  found. 
Now,  to  rejoice  in  Him  is,  and  should  be  rec- 
ognised as  being,  for  believers,  the  most  direct 
inference  from  their  faith.  For  if  this  Lord  be 
what  the  believer  holds  Him  to  be,  then  there  is 
more  in  Christ  to  make  him  glad,  than  there  can 
be  in  anything  whatever  to  make  him  sorry. 
This  applies  even  to  remembered  sin;  for  where 
sin  abounded,  grace  doth  much  more  abound. 
If  indeed  the  joy  be  really  in  the  Lord,  it  will 
be  found  to  agree  well  with  humility  and  peni- 
tence, as  well  as  with  diligence  and  patience; 
for  all  these  things,  and  whatever  should  ac- 
company them,  come  naturally  from  faith  in 
Christ.  But  not  the  less,  joy  should  have  its 
place  and  its  exercise. 

If  one  will  think  of  it,  it  will  be  plain  that 
rejoicing  in  the  Lord  just  denotes  this,  viz., 
that  the  influence  of  the  objects  of  faith  has 
free  play  through  the  soul.  It  is  well  that  faith 
should  bring  our  intellective  powers  under  its 
influence — that  we  should  be  brought  to  a  vivid 
sense  of  the  reality  of  Christ,  and  that  our  minds 
should  work  in  reference  to  Him  as  they  do  in 
reference  to  things  which  are  felt  to  be  real, 
and  which  claim  to  be  understood.  That  is  well, 
even  if,  as  yet,  some  malign  force  seems  to  impede 
cordial  appreciation  and  personal  fellowship.  It 
is  well,  again,  if  Christ  is  felt  drawing  out  per- 
sonal trust,  and  with  thatv  genuine  affection, 
so  that  the  heart  beats  with  desire  and  admira- 
tion, even  though  for  the  present  that  can  only 


be  under  the  burden  of  a  perplexed  and  sorrow- 
ful mind.  But  when  the  conviction  makes  way 
through  all  the  soul,  first  that  Christ  is  most 
real,  and  second  that  Christ  is  most  good  and 
desirable,  and  thirdly  that  Christ  is  for  me,  and 
when  the  soul  surrenders  thoroughly  to  it  all, 
then  gladness  is  the  token  that  faith  is  playing 
through  the  human  soul,  throughout  all  its  prov- 
inces. It  is  the  flag  hoisted  to  signify  that  Christ 
is  believed  and  loved  indeed.  On  the  other 
hand,  wrong  is  done  to  the  Lord,  and  an  evil 
report  is  brought  up  upon  Him,  when  those 
who  profess  to  believe  in  Him  fail  to  rejoice  in 
Him. 

You  well  may  rejoice  in  the  Lord;  you  ought 
surely  to  do  it.  You  ought  to  give  yourselves 
time  to  think  and  feel  so  as  to  rejoice;  you 
should  be  ashamed  to  fail  to  rejoice.  You  do 
not  apprehend  aright  your  position  as  a  believer, 
you  do  not  take  the  attitude  that  befits  you,  if 
the  Lord  believed  in,  though  perhaps  He  makes 
you  diligent,  and  patient,  and  penitent,  and  thank- 
ful, does  not  also  make  you  heartily  glad.  Let 
the  elements  of  this  gladness  come  warm  home 
to  your  heart  and  do  their  work.  Then  you  will 
realise  as,  short  of  this,  you  never  can,  how  the 
believer  rises  above  the  things  that  threaten  to 
entangle  him,  and  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ  that  strengtheneth  him. 

And,  in  particular,  how  influential  this  is  to 
preserve  men  from  being  unduly  moved  and 
swayed  by  the  passing  things  of  time!  These 
sway  us  by  joy  and  grief,  by  hope  and  fear; 
and  what  an  inordinate  measure  of  those  affec- 
tions they  do  beget  in  us!  but  let  the  great  joy 
of  the  Lord  have  its  place,  and  then  those  lesser 
claimants  will  have  to  content  themselves  with 
smaller  room.  A  great  grief  shuts  out  lesser 
griefs.  When  a  woman  has  lost  her  son,  will 
she  grieve  greatly  for  the  loss  of  her  purse? 
So  a  great  joy  keeps  down  the  excess  of  lesser 
joys.  A  man  that  has  just  won  the  heart  and 
hand  of  the  woman  he  loves  will  not  be  greatly 
concerned  about  winning  or  losing  at  some 
game.  He  will  be  about  equally  glad  either  way. 
So  he  whose  heart  thrills  with  the  joy  of  Christ 
will  feel  the  pleasure  and  pain  of  earthly  things; 
but  they  will  not  master  him,  nor  run  away  with 
him. 

According  to  the  Apostle,  a  believer  in  the  way 
of  his  duty,  if  he  cherishes  this  joy,  may  or- 
dinarily have  a  great  deal  of  it.  And,  as  it  were, 
he  urges  us:  "  Now  do  not  be  moved  away  from 
it.  Do  not  be  so  foolish.  Various  things  will 
come,  all  sorts  of  things,  claiming  to  preoccupy 
your  mind,  so  that  for  the  present  this  joy  shall 
fall  into  the  background.  They  claim  it — and  far 
too  often  they  are  allowed  to  succeed.  Do  not  let 
them.  '  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway;  again  I  will 
say,  Rejoice.'  " 

Always:  for  many  believers  rejoice  in  the  Lord 
sometimes;  for  example,  in  hours  of  undisturbed 
meditation.  But  when  they  go  out  into  the  stir 
of  life,  to  meet  experiences  which  neither  greatly 
gratify  nor  greatly  grieve  them,  then  it  seems  fit 
that  the  new  passion  should  have  its  turn,  and  the 
heart  insists  on  this  indulgence.  So  also  when 
some  great  hope  absorbs  the  mind,  or  some  great 
anxiety  weighs  upon  it,  the  soul  seems  fascinated 
with  the  coming  good  or  ill,  and  hangs  upon  the 
prospect  as  if  nothing  else  for  the  present  could 
be  minded.  Now  the  Apostle  does  not  say  that 
insensibility  is  the  duty  of  Christians  in  these 
circumstances.    Indeed  it  is  because  these  experi- 
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ences  do  interest  and  impress,  that  they  become 
an  effective  instrument  of  Divine  training.  But 
Christ  is  fit  to  be  rejoiced  in,  right  through  all 
vicissitudes;  and  common  experiences,  duly  dealt 
with,  ought  to  throw  into  relief  the  reasons  why 
He  must  still  be  cause  of  gladness,  whatever 
may  be  felt  about  other  things.  This  maintained 
joy  of  the  Lord — a  rejoicing  faith,  a  rejoicing 
love,  a  rejoicing  obedience — this  is  the  temper  in 
virtue  of  which  all  else  of  life  will  fall  into  its 
due  place,  and  will  assume  its  just  proportion. 
"  Though  the  fig  tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither 
shall  fruit  be  in  the  vines;  the  labour  of  the  olive 
shall  fail,  and  the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat;  the 
flock  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there 
shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls:  yet  I  will  rejoice 
in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  salva- 
tion "  (Hab.  iii.  17,  18). 

So  then,  "  Let  your  moderation  (or  forbear- 
ance) be  known  to  all  men."  The  word  here 
used  expresses  a  state  of  mind  opposed  to  the 
eagerness  that  overrates  the  worth  of  our  per- 
sonal objects,  and  to  the  arrogance  that  insists 
on  our  own  will  about  them.  Some  would  render 
it  "  considerateness."  It  is  a  temper  which  dic- 
tates a  gentle  and  forbearing  way  of  dealing  with 
men.  This  is  the  appropriate  evidence  that  the 
impetuosity  of  the  heart  about  earthly  things 
has  been  assuaged  by  the  unseen  presence  and 
the  influence  of  Christ.  Christ  seen,  felt,  and  re- 
joiced in,  is  the  secret  of  this  moderation.  A 
great  vision  of  faith,  and  that  not  a  vision  which 
is  dreaded,  but  a  vision  which  is  loved,  brings  the 
movement  of  the  soul  into  a  happy  order.  Now, 
not  only  so:  not  only  does  the  love  of  Christ, 
unseen  and  absent,  work  in  this  way;  but  Christ 
is  coming  and  is  near.  The  hopes  connected  with 
Him  are  soon  to  be  realised,  the  gladness  of  fel- 
lowship with  Him  is  soon  to  be  complete.  The 
Lord  is  at  hand.  "  Be  patient  therefore,  breth- 
ren, unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  Stablish  your 
hearts.  The  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh  " 
(James  v.  7). 

For  believers,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  com- 
ing of  the  Lord  is,  according  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament, the  great  hope.  Then  the  joy  in  the 
Lord  is  to  be  complete  and  crowned.  Those 
who  apprehend  that  glad  day  as  near  are  not  sup- 
posed to  be  capable  of  yielding  up  their  hearts 
to  the  uncontrolled  sway  of  mere  earthly  in- 
terests. 

Here,  however,  a  question  arises.  Paul  speaks 
of  the  day  as  near,  and  calls  on  his  disciples  to 
live  under  the  influence  of  that  belief.  He  does 
not  merely  say  that  it  may  be  near,  but  that  it  is. 
Yet  we  now  know  that  the  day  was  then  more 
than  eighteen  hundred  years  away.  In  the  light 
of  this  fact  one  asks  what  we  are  to  make  of 
the  statement  before  us,  and  what  we  are  to 
make  of  the  view  of  Christian  life  which  the 
statement  implies. 

Our  Lord  expressly  withheld  from  His  dis- 
ciples all  definite  statement  of  times  and  seasons 
in  this  connection.  Yet  the  Early  Church  with 
one  consent  expected  the  Lord  to  come  within 
comparatively  few  years  (what  are  commonly 
called  few),  and  language  shaped  itself  in  accord- 
ance with  that  impression.  We  have  here,  how- 
ever, more  than  a  mere  mode  of  phrasing.  The 
nearness  of  Christ  is  emphasised  as  the  ground 
on  which  Christian  experience  ought  to  build. 
Was  not  this  a  mistake? 

But  one  may  ask  in  reply,  Was  it  after  all  un- 
true that  Christ's  coming  was  near  then,  or  that 
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it  is  near  now?  Even  if  anticipations  in  our  own 
day  which  bring  it  within  a  generation  are  to 
fail  again,  as  they  have  always  done  before,  shall 
we  think  that  the  Lord  is  not  near? 

There  is  a  nearness  which  pertains  to  all  future 
events  which  are  at  once  very  great  and  impor- 
tant, and  also  are  absolutely  certain.  Being  so 
great,  involving  interests  so  great,  and  being 
contemplated  in  their  inevitable  certainty,  such 
events  can  loom  large  upon  the  eye,  and  they 
can  make  their  influence  felt  in  the  present,  what- 
ever tale  of  days  may  interpose  before  they  ac- 
tually arrive.  If,  for  instance,  one  were  told  of  a 
friend,  whom  he  supposed  he  might  meet  at  any 
time,  "  You  shall  certainly  see  him  six  months 
hence,"  the  reply  might  be,  "  Six  months!  That 
is  a  long  time  to  wait."  But  if  he  were  told  with 
infallible  authority,  "  Six  months  hence  you  shall 
die,"  would  he  then  say,  "  It  is  a  long  time  "  ? 
Would  he  not  feel  that  it  was  near?  Would  not 
an  event  so  momentous  as  death,  so  inclusive  of 
all  interests  and  all  issues,  prove  able  to  stretch, 
as  it  were,  across  six  months,  and  to  come  into 
each  day,  as  part  of  that  day's  concern?  So  of 
the  coming  of  Christ.  It  is  the  great  event  for 
the  individual,  the  Church,  the  world.  All  issues 
run  up  to  it;  all  developments  are  broken  off 
by  it;  all  earthly  histories  await  its  decision.  To 
it  all  earthly  movement  tends;  from  it  all  that  lies 
beyond  is  dated.  It  is  the  great  gate  of  the  world 
to  come.  Let  us  think  what  it  means:  and  sup- 
pose that  we  could  be  assured  that  it  is  still  ten 
thousand  years  away,  shall  we  say,  "  How  far  off 
it  is  "  ?  Not  if  we  believe  in  its  certainty, 
and  realise  what  it  means.  If  we  do  so 
our  hearts  will  stir  and  thrill  as  we  hearken 
how  the  surges  of  the  eternal  world  are  beating 
on  the  thin  barrier  of  ten  thousand  years.  Come 
when  it  may,  it  comes  hasting  to  us,  pressing 
before  it  all  that  lies  between,  big  with  the  de- 
cisions and  the  fulfilments  of  Eternity.  If  we 
truly  believe  and  rightly  estimate  it,  we  shall  feel 
that  it  is  near — even  at  the  door.  We  shall  be 
aware  whenever  we  look  forward  that  beyond 
all  possible  events  of  earthly  history  it  rises  high, 
catching  and  holding  our  gaze,  and  hurrying  to- 
ward our  individual  selves  not  one  whit  the  less 
because  it  aims  at  others  too. 

We  are  apt  to  ask  why  the  words  of  warning 
and  encouragement  in  reference  to  the  future 
are  not  connected  with  the  prospect  of  death, 
rather  than  with  that  of  the  Lord's  return;  for 
death  certainly  is  the  topic  generally  selected  for 
such  purposes  by  moralists  and  preachers  of 
more  recent  days.  The  answer  may  partly  be, 
that  the  possibility  and  likelihood  of  the  Lord's 
return,  even  in  the  lifetime  of  themselves  and 
their  contemporaries,  might  render  it  more  nat- 
ural for  the  Apostles  to  fix  all  but  exclusively  on 
that.  Yet  this  will  not  suffice.  For  nobody 
could  overlook  the  fact  that  some  believers  were 
dying,  and  that  death  before  the  Lord's  return 
might  well  be  the  portion  of  more.  Besides, 
in  particular  circumstances,  death  does  come  into 
view  in  a  perfectly  easy  and  natural  way,  as  at 
chap.  i.  23;  and  the  bearing  of  it  on  what 
lies  nearer  is  considered.  The  true  answer  is 
that  death  is  not  the  great  expectation  of  the 
believer — not  death,  but  victory  over  death,  con- 
summated and  conclusively  manifested  when  the 
Lord  comes.  This  expectation  is  certainly  asso- 
ciated with  the  solemn  prospect  of  judgment; 
but  not  so  as  to  quench  the  gladness  of  the  hope 
for  those  who  love  the  Lord  and  have  trusted  in 
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Him.  This  is  our  expectation—"  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  our  hope"  (1  Tim.  i.  1).  Death 
is  a  great  event;  but  it  is  negative,  privative, 
and,  after  all,  provisional.  True,  it  seals  us  up 
for  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  so,  in  many  re- 
spects, it  may  be,  for  many  purposes,  practi- 
cally identified  with  that  coming.  The  sermons 
which  are  preached  upon  it,  commonly  from 
Old  Testament  texts,  are,  no  doubt,  well 
grounded  and  edifying.  But  the  New  Testament, 
speaking  to  believers,  all  but  constantly  passes 
on  to  the  day  of  the  Lord  as  the  true  focus  of 
the  future;  and  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  conform 
our  thinking  and  our  feeling  to  this  model.  No 
one  can  estimate,  who  has  not  made  it  matter 
of  personal  study,  how  large  and  how  influential  a 
place  this  topic  takes  in  New  Testament  teaching. 

Meanwhile,  no  doubt,  the  vicissitudes  and  the 
possibilities  of  earthly  life  press  upon  us.  Now 
the  Apostle  provides  a  special  additional  relief  for 
that.  We  are  not  merely  prepossessed  with  a 
joy  that  should  fortify  us  against  undue  disturb- 
ance from  this  source,  but  we  have  access  in  all 
things  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  our  Father. 
We  can  bring  our  thoughts  and  wishes  about 
them  all  into  contact  with  the  deep,  true  thoughts 
and  with  the  fatherly  love  of  God.  The  incidents 
and  the  possibilities  of  life  exercise  us:  they  tend 
to  become  anxieties,  keen  and  wearing;  and  anxi- 
eties are  the  materials  of  disturbance  and  temp- 
tation. "  Be  anxious  about  nothing;  but  in  all 
things  by  prayer  and  supplication,  with  thank- 
fulness, let  your  requests  be  made  known  unto 
God." 

This  is  the  practical  way  of  getting  continually 
to  those  springs  of  joy  which  comfort  and  es- 
tablish the  heart.  The  way  to  be  anxious  about 
nothing  is  to  be  prayerful  about  everything. 

It  is  promised  that  when  we  pray  in  faith 
God  hears  us,  and  that  he  that  asketh  receiveth. 
However,  this  does  not  mean  that  whatever  ap- 
pears to  us  desirable  shall  certainly  be  brought 
to  pass  in  answer  to  prayer.  That  would  be  to 
sacrifice  our  own  welfare,  and  also  the  order  of 
God's  world,  to  our  shortsightedness  and  vanity. 
There  is  great  reason  to  believe  indeed  that 
those  who  live  by  prayer  find  many  a  desire 
granted,  and  many  a  burden  lifted,  in  token  of 
God's  loving  interest  in  them,  and  the  heed  He 
gives  to  their  prayers.  But  we  are  not  to  start 
from  a  general  principle  that  we  are  to  get  all 
our  own  way  by  praying.  Two  things  we  may 
fix  upon:  First,  the  absolute  promises  of  the 
gospel,  the  blessings  which  pertain  to  eternal 
life,  are  given  to  us  through  prayer.  "  This  poor 
man  cried,  and  the  Lord  heard  him."  Secondly, 
concerning  all  other  things  we  have  access  to 
God  in  prayer,  as  to  One  who  grudges  us  no 
good  thing;  we  are  to  express  our  anxieties  and 
our  desires,  and  to  receive  the  assurance  that  they 
are  lovingly  considered  by  One  who  knows  our 
frame  and  understands  our  troubles.  Often  the 
answer  comes,  even  in  small  things.  But,  gen- 
erally, we  may  in  this  point  have  an  absolute  as- 
surance that  we  shall  either  have  what  we  ask, 
or  else  something  which  God  sees  to  be  better 
for  us  than  that. 

It  is  this  second  article  of  the  doctrine  of 
prayer  that  is  chiefly  in  view  here.  The  prayer  of 
faith  must  be  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  because 
faith  knows  how  much  it  owes  to  God.  "  Thou 
hast  not  dealt  with  us  after  our  sins."  At  the 
same  time  it  has  supplications  and  requests,  over 
and   above    the    great   petition    for    life    eternal. 


For  our  daily  human  experience  is  God's  provi- 
dence to  us.  It  exercises  our  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, and  sets  a-going  contemplations  and  de- 
sires, which  may  be  short-sighted  and  erring, 
but,  so  far,  they  are  the  best  that  we  can  make 
of  it;  or,  if  not  the  best,  they  have  the  more  need 
to  be  corrected.  Here,  then,  we  are  encouraged 
to  pour  out  our  hearts  to  God.  We  are  to  do  it 
with  submission:  that  is  one  of  the  best  parts  of 
the  privilege,  for  our  Father  knows  best.  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  to  do  it  with  supplication; 
we  not  only  may,  but  we  should.  Our  desires 
should  all  be  made  known  in  this  quarter;  no- 
where will  they  have  a  kindlier  hearing.  So,  last 
of  all,  we  come,  not  only  touching  eternal  life, 
but  touching  each  day's  concerns,  into  a  blessed 
agreement  with  God  our  Father  through  Christ. 
It  is  agreed  that  He  takes  loving  charge  of  our 
anxieties  and  desires,  as  One  who  would  with- 
hold no  good  from  us;  and  it  is  agreed  that  we 
put  unreserved  confidence  in  Him, — in  which 
confidence  we  say,  "  Abba,  Father;  not  our  will, 
but  Thine  be  done." 

The  confidence  we  have  that  all  this  is  most 
real  and  solid,  and  not  merely  a  deceptive  piece 
of  religious  acting,  comes  to  us  in  the  channel  of 
the  faith  and  experience  which  have  been  ful- 
filled in  God's  children  from  the  first;  but  it  is 
most  emphatically  confirmed  and  made  sure  to 
us  by  Christ.  He  has  taught  us  to  pray.  His 
is  the  religion  in  which  men  pray.  Under  His 
influence  we  come  away  from  ceremonial  utter- 
ances, and  also  from  the  despairing  experiments 
of  supplication  with  which,  in  other  religions, 
men  assail  the  heavens;  and  hand  in  hand  with 
that  loving  Mediator,  we  pray.  Prayer,  when  it 
is  real,  when  it  is  "  in  the  Holy  Spirit,"  is  a  won- 
derfully simple  and  a  wonderfully  great  thing. 

So  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  peace  of  God 
which  passeth  all  understanding  is  found.  For 
this  great  and  deep  agreement  with  God  in 
Christ,  about  all  things  great  and  small,  is  the 
very  entrance  into  the  peace  of  God  Himself, 
and  is  the  participation  of  it.  In  this,  as  in  other 
aspects,  things  are  daily  realised  in  the  history  of 
believers,  that  pass  all  understanding,  because 
God  in  Christ  is  in  the  matter.  The  infinite  and 
eternal  life  is  wedding  itself  to  us  and  our  affairs. 
It  may  be  understood,  finally,  that  this  peace, 
arising  to  Christians  at  the  throne  of  grace, 
guards  their  minds  and  hearts.  It  guards  them 
against  being  overcharged,  outworn,  surprised; 
it  guards  them  against  being  carried  captive  by 
earthly  care.  Yet  this  peace  does  not  disable 
them  for  earthly  business.  Rather,  because  their" 
main  interests  are  so  secure,  it  .gives  them  calm- 
ness and  clearness;  it  supplies  them  a  moral  van- 
tage ground  from  which  to  dispose  of  all  earthly 
affairs. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE   THINGS   TO  FIX   UPON. 

Philippians  iv.  8,  9  (R.  V.). 

The  topics  last  considered  bring  us  naturally 
to  the  remarkable  exhortation  of  vv.  8  and  9. 
This  proceeds  on  the  same  view  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  situation,  and  completes  what  the  Apos- 
tle has  to  say  in  reference  to  it. 

If  men  are  to  live  as  citizens  of  a  heavenly 
commonwealth,  on  great  principles  and  to  great 
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ends,   it   is,   as   we   have   seen,    a   very   practical 
question,  What  to  do  about  the  inevitable  play 
and   onset   of  this   changing   earthly   life,    which 
assails  us  with  motives,  and  detains  us  upon  in- 
terests,  and   inspires   us   with   influences,    of   its 
own.     These   cannot   be   abjured:   they   are   not 
easy  to  harmonise  with  the   indications   of  that 
loftier  and  purer  world;  they  are  prone  to  usurp 
the  whole  heart,  or  at  least  a  very  undue  share  of 
it.    This  is  the  practical  problem  of  every  honest 
Christian.     In  reference  to  the  solving  of  it  the 
Apostle  had  suggested  the  place  given  to  Christian 
joy;  he  had  suggested  also  the  place  and  power 
of    prayer.      These    were    indications    as    to    the 
spirit  and  the  method  in  which  a  believer  might 
bring  into  play  the   resources   of  the   Kingdom 
of  Christ  to  control  and  subjugate  those  insub- 
ordinate forces.     But  might  not  all  this  seem  to 
be  too  negative?    Does  it  not  speak  too  much  of 
holding  off  and  holding  in?    After  all,  do  not  all 
human  experiences  constitute  the  scene  in  which 
we  are  both   formed  and   tried?     What   can   we 
make  of  life  unless  we  are  interested  in  it?    How 
otherwise  can  we  even  be  religious  in  it?.    What 
is  life  if  it  is  not  a  scene  of  inquiry  and  of  search 
set  in  motion  by  the  objects  around  us,  a  scene 
in  which  we  like  and  dislike,  hope  and  fear,  de- 
sire and  think?     The  answer  is,  Yes,  we  are  to  be 
keenly  interested  in  the  experiences  of  life,  and 
in  the  possibilities  it  opens.     Life  is  our  way  of 
existing;  let  existence  be  animated  and  intense. 
But    while    the    aspects    of    it    that    are    merely 
transient  are  to  have  their  place,  and  may  attract 
a  lively  interest,   there  are   other  aspects,   other 
interests,    other   possibilities.     All    the    transient 
interests   have   an   outgate   towards   such   as   are 
eternal.     Life   is   the   experience   of   beings   that 
have  high  capacities,  and  can  rise  to  noble  des- 
tinies.    It  is  the  experience  of  societies  of  such 
beings,  who  mould  one  another,  exchanging  in- 
fluences   continually.     The    changing    experience 
of  human   life,   when   seen   in   the   true   light,   is 
found  to  add  to  all  its  lower  interests  a  play  of 
interests    that   are    more   interesting   as    well   as 
more  worthy.     It  is  iridescent  with  lights  which 
it    catches    from    the    infinite    and    the    eternal. 
Every  step  of  it,  every  turn  of  it,  asks  questions, 
offers    opportunities,    calls    for   decisions,    holds 
out  treasures,  which  it  is  the  business  of  a  life- 
time to  recognise  and  to  secure.     It  has  gains,  it 
has    victories,    it    has    accomplishments,    it    has 
glories,  which  need  not  lead  us  to  deny  its  lower 
interests,  but  which  we  may  reasonably   feel   to 
be  far  the   higher.     Endless  shades,   and   forms, 
and  types  of  goodness,   of  being  good,   getting 
good,  doing  good,  gleam  reflected  to  us  from  the 
changing     experience.     Goodness     is     not     one 
monotonous  category  embodied  in  some  solemn 
phrase,    and    exhausted    when    that    is    learned. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  rich  variety  in  which  it  is 
offered,  and  in  which  it  is  to  be  caught,  under- 
stood,  appropriated.     And   life,   through   all   the 
manifoldness  of  its  legitimate   interests,   and  its 
illegitimate    possibilities,    is   the    scene    in    which 
all  this  passes  before  us,  and  asks  to  be  made 
ours.     The  Apostle  says  to  us,   Think  on   these 
things.     Take  account,  that  is,  of  what  they  are, 
and  what  their  worth  is.     Lay  forth  on  these  the 
care   and   pains   which    spent   themselves   before 
on    mere    pain    and    pleasure,    loss    and    gain. 
Reckon  what  these  are,  search  out  their  nature, 
prove    their    capabilities,    appropriate    and    enjoy 
them.     Think   on  these   things.     So   earthly   life, 
through   all   its   busy   processes,    shall   acquire  a 


nobler  interest;  and  it  shall  begin,  at  the  same 
time,  to  minister  with  unexpected  readiness  to 
your  true  welfare.  Enter  then,  or  press  on,  in  this 
wide  field.  Be  this  your  passion  and  pursuit; 
that  which  unifies  your  life,  and  draws  all  its 
resources  towards  one  result. 

We  may  be  helped  to  fix  more  firmly  the  point 
of  view  from  which  this  striking  catalogue  of 
good  things  is  drawn  up,  if  we  observe  that  the 
Apostle  collects  all  these  excellences  under  the 
notion  of  "  a  virtue  and  a  praise."  Let  us  con- 
sider how  men  are  trained  to  progressive  con- 
ceptions of  virtue  and  praise.  For  virtue  and 
praise,  both  name  and  notion,  have  had  a  large 
place  in  men's  minds  and  a  great  influence  on 
their  actions.  How  has  this  influence  been  sus- 
tained and  made  to  grow? 

Men  are  conscious  of  obligations;  and  they 
are  aware,  more  dimly  or  more  clearly,  that  the 
standard  of  those  obligations  must  exist  some- 
how above  themselves.  It  is  a  standard  not  of 
their  own  creation,  but  such  as  claims  them  by 
an  antecedent  right.  Yet  if  each  individual  could 
hold  himself  apart,  forming  his  own  conceptions 
of  fit  and  right  for  himself  without  regard  to 
others,  the  standard  would  tend  downwards  rap- 
idly, because  moral  judgment  would  be  warped 
by  each  man's  selfishness  and  passion,  excusing 
evil  in  his  own  case  and  putting  it  for  good. 
Even  as  it  is,  this  has  taken  place  only  too 
widely.  But  yet  the  tendency  is  powerfully 
counteracted  by  the  fact  that  men  do  not  exist, 
nor  form  their  notions,  in  that  separate  way.  A 
principle  within  them  prompts  them  to  seek  one 
another's  approbation,  and  to  value  one  another's 
good  opinion.  Indeed  the  consciousness  that 
what  is  law  for  me  is  law  for  others,  and  that 
they  are  judging  as  well  as  I,  is  one  of  the  forms 
in  which  we  realise  that  duty  descends  upon  us 
all,  from  some  august  and  holy  source. 

This  principle  of  regarding  the  judgment  and 
seeking  the  approbation  of  others,  has  had  an 
enormous  effect  on  men  and  on  society.  For 
though  men  are  skilful  enough,  in  their  own 
case,  in  averting  or  silencing  the  admonition  of 
the  monitor  within,  they  have  little  reluctance 
to  make  full  use  of  their  sense  of  right  in  scruti- 
nising one  another.  They  judge,  in  their  thoughts 
about  each  other,  with  far  more  clearness, 
shrewdness,  and  certainty  than  they  do  about 
themselves.  Men  do  in  this  way  make  require- 
ments of  one  another,  which  each  of  them  might 
be  slow  to  make  from  himself.  This  is  a  great 
operative  force  in  all  cases;  and  in  those  cases  in 
which,  in  any  society,  vivid  convictions  about 
truth  and  duty  have  taken  possession  of  some 
minds,  the  principle  we  are  speaking  of  propa- 
gates an  influence  through  the  whole  mass,  with 
effects  that  are  very  striking. 

This  mutual  criticism  of  men  "  accusing  or 
else  excusing  one  another,"  has  had  a  great  effect 
in  sustaining  what  we  call  common  morals.  But 
especially  let  it  be  observed  that  this  criticism, 
and  the  consciousness  of  it,  stimulating  the 
higher  class  of  minds,  sustain  and  develop  the 
finer  perceptions  of  morality.  There  are  minds 
that  eminently  strive  for  distinction  in  things 
that  are  counted  for  a  virtue  and  a  praise.  And 
through  them  is  developed  in  the  general  mind 
the  approving  perception  of  more  delicate  shades 
of  worthy  conduct,  which  in  a  coarser  age  were 
unperceived  or  unheeded.  These  come  up  in 
men's  mutual  judgments;  they  are  scrutinised; 
they  interest  the  mind  and  take  hold  of  it.     So, 
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whether  in  the  case  of  those  who  begin  to  pay 
respect  to  such  forms  of  good  because  they  per- 
ceive that  others  approve  of  them,  or  in  the  case 
of  those  who,  when  those  forms  of  good  are  thus 
presented,  perceive  a  worth  in  them  and  take  a 
pride  in  living  up  to  them  for  their  own  sake, — 
in  both  cases,  the  creating  and  sustaining  of  the 
higher  standard  depends  on  the  principle  we 
have  now  before  us. 

Thus  there  arises,  for  example,  the  code  of 
honour,  the  fine  perception  of  what  is  socially 
right,  becoming,  and  graceful.  Men,  no  doubt, 
are  always  to  be  found  who  cultivate  the  nicest 
sense  of  this,  not  from  a  mere  desire  that  others 
should  know  it,  but  because  they  see  it  to  be  de- 
sirable in  itself,  and  because  they  shun  the  sense 
of  inward  disgrace  that  follows  when  they  fall 
below  their  own  standard.  Yet  it  is  the  process 
of  mutual  criticism  which  develops  the  conscious- 
ness, and  it  is  this  which,  on  the  whole,  sus- 
tains it. 

Thus  we  find  in  the  world  not  merely  a  sense 
of  duty,  but  something  that  has  spurred  men  on 
to  things  counted  for  a  virtue  and  a  praise.  Out- 
side of  all  Christian  influences,  wonderful  ex- 
amples are  found  of  self-sacrificing  devotion  to 
the  noble  and  the  true.  Men  have  eagerly  pur- 
sued the  nicest  discriminations  of  duty  and 
honour,  that  they  might  be,  and  might  show 
themselves  to  be,  accomplished,  finished,  not 
merely  in  some  things,  but  in  whatever  things 
were  counted  to  be  the  proper  tokens  of  a  noble 
mind. 

Well  now,  the  Apostle  is  not  shutting  out  from 
his  plan  of  mental  life  the  attainments  made  in 
this  way  in  the  true  or  the  good,  even  apart  from 
Christian  teaching.  Far  less  is  he  excluding  the 
human  social  method,  in  which  mind  whets 
mind,  and  one  stirs  another  to  discern  and  ap- 
propriate what  is  for  a  virtue  and  for  a  praise. 
He  supposes  this  mode  of  influence  to  go  on  in 
Christianity  more  successfully  than  ever.  And 
he  is  not  at  all  excluding  the  natural  life  of  men; 
for  that  is  the  scene,  and  that  yields  the  ma- 
terials, for  the  whole  process.  But  he  does  sup- 
pose that  now  all  old  attainment  shall  be  set  in  a 
new  light,  and  acquire  a  new  life  and  grace,  and 
that  new  attainment  shall  come  wonderfully  into 
view  by  reason  of  the  new  element  which  for  us 
has  entered  into  the  situation.  And  what  is  this 
element?  Is  it  that  we  recognise  around  us  a 
society  of  Christians  with  whom  we  share  a 
higher  standard,  and  with  whom  we  can  give  and 
take  the  contagion  of  a  nobler  conception  of 
life?  Yes,  no  doubt;  but  far  before  that,  the 
great  new  element  in  the  situation  is  the  Lord — 
in  whom  we  trust  and  rejoice. 

It  is  always  human  duty  to  have  regard  to  the 
will  of  God,  however  it  may  reach  us.  But  when 
you  are  called  to  know  the  Lord  and  to  rejoice 
in  Him,  when  He  vouchsafes  Himself  to  be 
yours,  when  you  begin  to  enjoy  His  peace,  and 
to  walk  with  Him  in  love,  and  to  have  it  for  your 
hope  to  be  with  Him  for  ever,  then  you  are 
placed  in  a  new  relation  to  Him.  And  it  is  such 
a  near  and  dear  relation  on  both  sides  that  much 
may  be  expected  from  you  in  it.  If  this  be  so, 
you  are  now  dealing  with  Him  always;  not 
merely  in  direct  acts  of  worship,  but  in  your 
thoughts,  your  feelings,  your  words,  your  bus- 
iness, your  common  intercourse  with  men,  and 
all  your  daily  life,  you  walk  with  Him.  You 
cannot  repudiate  having  so  much  to  do  with 
Him,  unless  you  will  repudiate  your  Christianity. 


Then,  if  so,  something  new  is  expected.  A  new 
test  of  the  becoming,  of  that  which  is  for  a  vir- 
tue and  for  a  praise,  has  come  into  operation, 
and  has  become  intelligible  to  you;  and  it  is  a 
test  of  new  delicacy  and  new  force.  It  is  ex- 
pected we  should  recognise  it.  Not  now  the 
mutual  judgments  merely  of  erring  men,  but  His 
mind  and  His  will,  what  He  delights  in  and  ap- 
proves,— this  begins  to  solicit  us  and  press  upon 
us,  for  we  walk  with  Christ.  That  this  "  walk  " 
of  ours  may  escape  being  mean,  coarse,  offensive, 
we  have  great  lessons  to  learn.  We  have  to 
learn  what,  in  His  judgment,  as  seen  by  His  eye, 
as  tried  by  the  sensibilities  of  His  heart,  are  the 
things  that  are  true  and  venerable  and  just,  what 
with  Him  counts  for  a  virtue  and  a  praise. 

And  here,  indeed,  is  our  crown.  The  crown 
of  honour  which  man  cast  away  when  sin  gained 
him,  was  the  approbation  of  the  Lord.  But  now 
we  are  set  on  afresh  to  seek  it,  testing  our  ways 
by  the  perception  of  that  which  He  approves; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  what  He  counts  to  be 
mean  and  degrading,  fit  to  be  recoiled  from  and 
rejected.  It  is  our  calling  (whatever  our  at- 
tainment may  be)  to  be  more  sensitive  to  the 
nicest  touches  of  truth  and  honour  towards  our 
Lord  than  ever  we  were  towards  men.  And  this 
does  not  apply  only  to  some  narrow  field  of  life. 
It  goes  through  all  relations,  up  to  God  and 
Christ,  and  out  through  all  duties  and  ties.  The 
great  calling  reaches  wide  and  far;  it  is  very 
high  and  noble:  we  cannot  pretend  to  disclaim 
it,  unless  we  disclaim  the  Lord.  This  way  lies 
God's  crown.  Win  it;  wear  it;  let  no  man  take 
thy  crown. 

When  our  Lord's  mind  and  heart  are  said  to 
be  the  test,  this  does  not  exclude  our  profiting 
by  our  fellows,  accepting  the  admonition  con- 
tained in  human  judgments,  and  especially  in 
those  of  Christian  people.  Great  good  comes  to 
us  in  such  channels.  Only  now  the  judgment 
of  our  fellows  is  to  refer  itself  always  to  a  further 
standard;  and  a  new  Presence  brings  new  ten- 
derness and  grace,  new  depth  and  significance,  to 
every  suggestion  of  right  feeling  and  worthy 
life.  This  is  the  light  and  this  the  influence 
under  which  we  are  to  learn  what  shall  be 
counted  for  a  virtue  and  for  a  praise.  And  we 
must  bend  our  mind  to  think  upon  it,  if  we  are  to 
learn  our  lesson. 

We  must  think  upon  it.  For,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  is  not  "  some  things,"  but  "  whatsoever 
things."  What  should  we  say  of  a  man  who  pro- 
posed in  his  dealings  with  others  to  do  "  some 
things  "  that  are  honourable,  but  not  all  things, 
not  "  whatsoever  things  "  ?  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  may  be  further  off  from  even  a  small 
measure  of  attainment  in  this  field  than  we  are 
disposed  to  think.  Christians  who,  as  to  all 
social  excellence,  as  that  is  commonly  under- 
stood between  man  and  man,  are  unexception- 
able, may  be  sadly  blind  to  the  requirements  of 
an  honourable  walk  with  God;  may  be  sadly 
wanting  even  in  the  conception  of  what  is  due 
in  all  love  and  honour  to  Christ,  and  to  men 
for  His  sake.  Men  may  be  the  soul  of  honour 
and  delicacy  in  their  ways,  judged  from  the 
world's  point  of  view;  yet  not  far  from  a  savage 
coarseness  in  the  manner  of  their  life,  judged  by 
Christ's  standard.  We  would  not  needlessly 
wound  another's  feelings;  but  with  what  indiffer- 
ence have  we  "  grieved  the  Spirit."  We  would 
shrink  from  saying  anything  to  our  fellows  that 
is  deceitful  and  hypocritical:  can  we  say  as  much 
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for  our  prayers?  In  our  common  life  we  main- 
tain truth  in  the  ordinary  sense  between  men; 
but  do  we  loyally  express  and  act  out  the  truth 
by  which  God's  children  live  in  our  speech  and 
action  among  men?  Is  there  that  fine  congruity 
of  our  bearing  to  the  truth  we  live  by,  which  be- 
comes a  child  of  God? 

We  are  greatly  hindered  here  by  the  assumption 
we  make,  that  when  we  have  mastered  the  form 
of  knowledge  concerning  the  will  of  God,  we 
then  know  all  about  our  calling.  It  is  a  great 
delusion.  We  must  not  only  sit  down  at  the  feet 
of  Christ  to  learn  from  Him;  but  also,  with  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  phases  of  life,  catching  the 
lessons  which  things  and  men  afford,  we  must 
be  trained  to  know  and  sharpened  to  loving  dis- 
cernment as  to  our  Master's  mind,  and  so,  as  to 
what  is  honourable  and  right-minded,  refined 
and  noble,  in  a  walk  with  God.  We  do  not 
easily  emerge  from  the  meanness  of  our  spirits; 
we  do  not  easily  shake  off  that  insensibility  to 
what  is  spiritually  fair  and  fit,  on  which  the 
angels  look  down  with  pity  and  wonder. 

Therefore,  says  the  Apostle,  think  on  these 
things,  the  things  which  in  the  Lord's  kingdom 
and  under  the  Lord's  eye  are  well-pleasing,  and 
count  for  a  virtue  and  a  praise;  think  on  those 
things  which  are  related  to  His  esteem,  and  to 
the  esteem  of  persons  who  learn  of  Him,  as 
various  excellences  are  to  the  common  judgment 
of  the  world.  Do  so,  for  here  you  are  close  to 
the  genuinely  and  supremely  true  and  good;  and 
this,  as  was  said  before,  is  your  crown. 

The  Apostle  is  thinking  of  a  perception  of 
duty  and  privilege  attained  not  merely  by  study- 
ing a  catalogue  of  virtues,  but  by  a  far  finer  and 
more  living  process — by  life  that  is  instinct  with 
observant  watchfulness,  that  is  frank  in  self- 
criticism,  that  is  recipient  of  the  light  flashing 
from  the  experience  and  the  censure  of  others: 
all  this  under  constant  regard  to  the  Lord,  and 
leading  us  into  fuller  sympathy  with  Him. 

That  this  is  so  appears  from  the  Apostle's 
way  of  arranging  the  particulars  of  his  exhorta- 
tion. He  does  not  merely  desire  his  disciples  to 
discern  what  is  right  in  general:  but  he  would 
have  them  grow  into  a  vital  knowledge,  so  as  to 
feel  the  right  in  those  matters  where  the  shading 
becomes  delicate;  where  it  may  be  difficult  to 
distinguish  argumentatively  an  absolute  right 
and  wrong,  but  where  a  mind  purged  and  trained 
in  the  Master's  school  can  well  discern  a  differ- 
ence. "  Whatsoever  things  are  true  " — which 
includes  not  only  veracity  and  fidelity,  but  also 
whatever  in  conduct  and  temper  God's  truth  re- 
quires as  agreeable  to  itself;  and  then  "  Whatso- 
ever things  are  venerable  " — the  character  that 
emerges  when  all  that  is  congruous  to  truth,  in 
its  finest  filaments  and  ramifications,  has  been 
developed,  and  has  assumed  its  own  place. 
"  Whatsoever  things  are  just  " — rightfully  due 
on  all  hands  to  God  and  to  man;  and  then 
"  Whatsoever  things  are  pure  " — the  character 
that  recoils  from  all  that  sullies,  from  the  small- 
est shade  or  infecton  of  iniquity.  "  Whatso- 
ever things  are  lovely  " — the  dear  or  amiable, 
whatever  draws  out  love,  cherishes  it,  befits  it; 
and  then  "  Whatsoever  things  are  of  good  re- 
port " — actions  that  can  hardly  be  more  discrim- 
inatingly classified  than  by  saying  that  the  heart 
is  pleased  to  hear  of  them;  it  confesses  that  they 
are  of  a  good  name,  of  a  welcome  sound ;  they  are 
like  some  delicate  sound  or  odour  on  which  you 
dwell  with  delight,  but  cannot  definitely  describe 


it.  In  a  word,  "  If  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if 
there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things."  Study 
them,  look  out  for  them,  learn  to  recognise  them, 
to  know  their  worth,  to  pursue  them  lovingly 
through  all  their  manifestations. 

Thus,  let  it  be  said  once  more,  the  Apostle  is 
not  open  to  the  objection  that  he  calls  us  to  a 
mere  retreat  from  energetic  life.  To  such  a  call 
men  have  always  replied  that  they  find  in  them- 
selves capacities  wonderfully  adapted  to  grapple 
with  life,  and  to  do  so  with  interest  and  with  en- 
ergy. Virtually  the  Apostle  says,  Yes,  true;  and 
life  has  aspects  to  interest  the  mind,  and  results 
to  engage  the  will,  which  are  its  noble  and  its 
imperative  possibilities:  for  the  followers  of 
Christ  these  become  dominant;  they  afford 
noble  scope  for  all  human  faculty;  and  all  forms 
of  life  are  dignified  as  they  become  subservient 
to  these  supreme  interests  and  aims.  Now,  lay 
forth  the  care  and  pains  that  fastened  before  on 
mere  joy  and  sorrow,  hope  and  fear,  on  a  certain 
thinking  and  making  account  of  the  true,  the  ven- 
erable, the  just,  the  pure,  the  lovely,  that  which 
is  of  good  report.  Reckon  what  they  are;  search 
out  their  nature;  make  them  your  serious  object. 
"  O  man  of  God,  flee  those  things;  but  follow 
after  righteousness,  godliness,  faith,  love,  pa- 
tience, meekness." 

But  progress  is  not  to  be  made  in  this  line  by 
mere  subtle  refining  and  contemplation.  If 
there  was  any  danger  that  the  Apostle's  call  to 
"  think  "  might  be  interpreted  that  way,  presently 
it  is  corrected.  The  thinking  is  to  be  practical 
thinking,  bending  itself  to  action.  "  What  things 
ye  have  received  and  learned  " — those  practical 
points  in  which  the  Apostle  always  taught  his 
Gentile  converts  to  put  to  proof  the  grace  of 
Christ;  and  "  What  ye  have  heard  and  seen  in 
me  " — in  a  man  poor,  tried,  persecuted,  a  man 
whose  life  was  rough  and  real,  who  knew  weak- 
ness and  sorrow,  who  bore  heavy  burdens,  that 
were  not  proudly  paraded,  but  which  brought 
him  lowly  and  weary  to  Christ's  feec, — these 
things  do.  That  is  the  road  to  the  attainments 
on  which  I  bid  you  think. 

"  And  the  God  of  peace  shall  be  with  you." 
In  those  ways  (for  they  are  His  own  ways)  God 
walks  with  men;  and  peace  with  God,  spreading 
out  into  peace  with  men,  becomes  the  atmos- 
phere in  which  such  wayfarers  move. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

GIFTS  AND  SACRIFICES. 

Philippians  iv.  10-23  (R-  V.). 

The  Apostle  had  urged  joy  in  the  Lord,  and  a 
moderation  visible  to  all  men.  If  any  one  sup- 
poses that  in  doing  so  he  recommended  a  stoical 
temper,  insensible  to  the  impressions  of  passing 
things,  the  passage  which  now  comes  before  us 
will  correct  that  error.  It  shows  us  how  the 
Apostle  could  "  rejoice  in  the  Lord,"  and  yet 
reap  great  satisfaction  from  providential  inci- 
dents. "  I  rejoiced  in  the  Lord  greatly,  that  now 
at  last  you  have  revived  your  thought  for  me," 
or,  as  in  the  older  version,  "  that  your  care 
for  me  has  flourished  again." 

Worldly  eagerness,  and  worldly  care  and 
anxiety  about  persons  and  things,  are  rebuked 
by  the  spirit  of  rejoicing  in  the  Lord.  But  the 
persons  and  the  things  about  us  all  have  a  con- 
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nection  with  the  Lord,  if  we  have  eyes  to  see  it, 
and  hearts  to  mark  it;  and  that  is  the  chief  thing 
about  them.  They  are  in  the  Lord's  world,  the 
Lord  calls  us  to  "have  to  do  with  them:  as  for 
the  persons,  they  are,  some  of  them,  the  Lord's 
servants,  and  all  of  them  the  Lord  calls  us  to  love 
and  to  benefit;  as  for  the  things,  the  Lord  ap- 
points our  lot  among  them,  and  they  are  full  of 
a  meaning  which  He  puts  into  them.  So  regard 
to  the  Lord  and  a  spirit  of  rejoicing  in  Him  may 
pervade  our  earthly  life.  The  worldly  eagerness 
and  worldly  care  must  be  controlled.  There  is 
no  avoiding  that  conflict.  But  now — shall  we 
in  faith  give  ourselves  to  learn  the  true  rejoicing 
in  the  Lord?  If  not,  our  Christianity  must  be  at 
best  low  and  comfortless.  But  if  we  do,  we  shall 
be  rewarded  by  a  growing  liberty.  The  more 
that  joy  possesses  us,  the  more  will  it  give 
occasion  to  the  finest  and  freest  play  of  feeling 
in  reference  to  passing  things;  and  some  of  these 
which,  on  other  accounts,  might  seem  insignifi- 
cant, will  begin  to  yield  us  an  abounding  conso- 
lation. 

These  Philippians,  who  had  given  early  proof 
of  attachment  to  the  gospel,  had  lately,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  been  unable,  "  lacked  opportu- 
nity," to  minister  to  the  wants  of  Paul.  Now 
the  winter,  whatever  it  was,  that  hindered  the 
expression  of  their  good  will  was  gone,  and  their 
care  of  Paul  flourished  again.  Did  the  Apostle 
think  it  needful  to  freeze  up  the  feelings  of  sat- 
isfaction which  this  incident  awakened?  No: 
but  in  his  case  those  feelings,  having  spiritual 
elevation,  became  so  much  the  more  deep  and 
glad.  He  rejoiced  greatly  in  this;  and  still,  he 
was  rejoicing  in  the  Lord.  Let  us  mark  how 
this  comes  out  both  when  we  consider  what  was 
not  the  spring  of  his  gladness,  and  what  it  was. 

"  Not  that  I  speak  in  respect  of  want."  It  was 
not  the  change  from  want  to  comparative  plenty 
that  explained  the  nature  of  his  feelings.  Yet  he 
evidently  implies  that  he  had  been  in  want, 
strange  as  that  may  seem  in  a  city  where  there 
was  a  Christian  congregation.  But  though  the 
removal  of  that  pressure  would  no  doubt  be 
thankfully  taken,  yet  for  a  man  whose  gladness 
was  in  the  Lord  no  mere  change  of  that  kind 
would  lead  to  "  rejoicing  greatly."  "  I  speak 
not  in  respect  of  want:  I  have  learned,  in  what- 
soever state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content.  I 
know  how  to  be  abased,  and  I  know  also  how  to 
abound:  in  everything  and  in  all  things  have  I 
learned  the  secret  (have  been  initiated)  both  to 
be  filled  and  to  be  hungry,  both  to  abound  and 
to  be  in  want.  I  can  do  all  things  through  Him 
that  strengthened  me." 

"  Therewith  to  be  content."  Paul  had  learned 
to  be  so  minded  that,  in  trying  circumstances,  he 
did  not  anxiously  cast  about  for  help,  but  was 
sufficed:  his  desires  were  brought  down  to  the 
facts  of  his  condition.  In  that  state  he  counted 
himself  to  have  enough.  He  knew  how  to  suit 
himself  to  abasement,  that  common  experience 
of  the  indigent  and  friendless;  and  he  knew  how 
to  suit  himself  to  abundance,  when  that  was  sent: 
each  as  a  familiar  state  in  which  he  made  himself 
at  home — not  overgrieved  or  overjoyed,  not 
greatly  elevated  or  greatly  depressed.  "  I  have 
been  instructed,"  or  initiated  (the  word  used  by 
the  heathen  of  introduction  to  the  mysteries), 
"  not  only  into  the  experience  of  those  condi- 
tions, but  into  the  way  of  taking  kindly  with  them 
both."  Mark  how  his  words  follow  one  another: 
"  I    have   learned  " — been   put   through   a   course 


of  teaching  and  have  had  a  teacher;  "I  know" 
— it  has  become  familiar  to  me,  I  understand  it; 
"  I  am  initiated  " — if  there  is  a  secret  in  it,  some- 
thing hidden  from  the  natural  man,  I  have  been 
led  into  that,  out  and  in,  through  and  through. 

If  we  would  know  by  what  discipline  the  Lord 
trained  Paul  to  this  mind,  we  may  listen  to  what 
Paul  himself  says  of  it  (i  Cor.  iv.  9-13):  "I 
think  God  hath  set  forth  us  the  apostles  last  of 
all,  as  men  doomed  to  death:  for  we  are  made  a 
spectacle  unto  the  world.  .  .  .  Even  unto 
this  present  hour  we  both  hunger,  and  thirst, 
and  are  naked,  and  are  buffeted,  and  have  no 
certain  dwelling  place;  and  we  toil,  working  with 
our  own  hands:  being  reviled,  we  bless;  being 
persecuted,  we  endure;  being  defamed,  we  en- 
treat: we  are  made  as  the  filth  of  the  world,  the 
offscouring  of  all  things,  unto  this  day "  (see 
also  2  Cor.  vi.  4,  xi.  23).  If,  again,  we  would 
know  the  manner  of  his  training  in  such  experi- 
ences, take  2  Cor.  xii.  8,  9:  "  Concerning  this 
thing  I  besought  thrice  that  it  might  depart 
from  me.  And  He  said  unto  me,  My  grace  is 
sufficient  for  thee;  for  My  strength  is  made  per- 
fect in  weakness.  Most  gladly  therefore  will  I 
rather  glory  in  my  infirmities."  Also  how  his 
faith  wrought  and  gathered  strength  in  all  these, 
we  may  see  from  Rom.  viii.  24-28:  "  We  are 
saved  by  hope.  ...  If  we  hope  for  that 
which  we  see  not,  then  do  we  with  patience  wait 
for  it.  Also  the  Spirit  helpeth  our  infirmity:  for 
we  know  not  how  to  pray  as  we  ought;  but  the 
Spirit  Himself  maketh  intercession  for  us.  .  .  . 
And  we  know  that  all  things  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  God."  So  "  being 
strengthened  with  all  might,  according  to  His 
glorious  power,  to  all  patience  and  long  suffering 
with  joyfulness  "  (Col.  i.  11),  he  was  able  to  say, 
"  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which 
strengtheneth   me." 

This  was  the  course,  and  this  the  fruit,  of 
Paul's  biography.  But  each  Christian  has  his 
own  life,  the  tenor  and  the  upshot  of  which 
should  net  be  wholly  estranged  from  Paul's. 

Now  what  it  was  that  did  move  him  so  to  re- 
joice is  explained  when  he  speaks  of  the  Philip- 
pians "holding  fellowship  with  his  affliction  "  ; 
and,  again,  when  he  says,  "I  desire  fruit  that  may 
abound  to  your  account."  He  saw  in  their  suc- 
cour the  blessed  unity  of  Christ's  living  Church, 
the  members  having  mutual  interest,  so  that  if 
one  suffers  all  suffer.  The  Philippians  claimed 
a  right  to  take  part  as  fellow-members  in  the 
Apostle's  state  and  wants,  and  to  communicate 
with  his  affliction.  And  this  was  only  a  continu- 
ation of  their  former  practice  in  the  beginning 
of  the  gospel.  This,  as  a  fruit  of  Christ's  work 
and  of  the  presence  of  His  Spirit,  refreshed  the 
Apostle.  It  was  a  manifestation  in  the  sphere 
of  temporal  things  of  the  working  of  a  high  prin- 
ciple, communion  with  the  common  Lord.  And 
it  betokened  the  progress  of  the  work  of  grace, 
in  that  the  Philippians  were  not  weary  in  well- 
doing. So  it  was  fruit  that  abounded  to  their 
account. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  directness  and 
frankness  of  the  Apostle's  speech  to  the  Philip- 
pians on  these  matters  convey  a  testimony  to  the 
generous  Christian  feeling  which  prevailed 
among  them.  He  speaks  as  one  who  feared  no 
misconstruction.  He  does  not  fear  that  they 
will  either  mistake  his  meaning  or  do  wrong  to 
his  motives;  as  he,  on  the  other  side,  puts  no 
other    than    a    loving    construction    upon    their 
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action.  He  could  not  so  trust  all  the  Churches. 
In  some  there  was  so  little  of  large  Christian 
sympathy  that  a  complaining  tone  in  such  mat- 
ters was  forced  on  him.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
Philippians  he  has  no  difficulty  in  interpreting 
their  gift  simply  as  embodying  their  earnest 
claim  to  be  counted  "  partakers  of  the  benefit," 
and  therefore  entitled  to  bear  the  burdens  and 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  Paul.  Gladly  he  ad- 
mits and  welcomes  this  claim.  It  is  worth  ob- 
serving that  the  way  of  giving  vent  to  Christian 
feeling  here  exemplified  was  apparent  at  Philippi 
from  the  very  first.  Not  only  did  it  appear 
when  Paul  departed  from  Macedonia  (ver.  15); 
but,  before  that,  the  earliest  convert,  Lydia, 
struck  the  keynote, — "  If  ye  judge  me  faithful 
in  the  Lord,  come  into  my  house  "  (Acts  xvi. 
15).  Both  in  individuals  and  in  Churches,  the 
style  of  feeling  and  action  embraced  at  the  out- 
set of  Christianity,  under  the  first  impressions, 
often  continues  to  prevail  long  after. 

Now,  in  virtue  of  this  liberality,  Paul  had  all 
and  abounded.  He  had  desired  to  see  the  old 
spirit  flourish  again,  and  he  had  his  wish.  "  I 
have  all:  I  feel  greatly  enriched  since  I  received 
the  things  sent  by  Epaphroditus."  What  glad- 
dened him  was  not  the  outward  comfort  which 
these  gifts  supplied,  but  much  more,  the  spiritual 
meaning  they  carried  in  their  bosom.  Let  us 
see  how  he  reads  that  meaning. 

This  gift  comes  to  him.  As  it  comes,  what  is 
it?  From  its  destination  and  its  motives  it  takes 
on  a  blessed  character.  It  is  "  an  odour  of  a 
sweet  smell,  a  sacrifice  acceptable,  well-pleasing 
unto  God."  This  was  what  came  to  the  Apostle: 
something  that  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  God's 
own,  something  which  He  regarded,  set  value  on, 
and  counted  precious.  Further,  it  tu.rned  out 
to  be  something  in  connection  with  which  the 
assurance  ought  to  go  forth,  "  My  God  shall 
fulfil  every  need  of  yours."  They  had  minis- 
tered to  Paul's  need,  in  faith,  love,  thankfulness, 
and  loyal  care  of  Christ's  servant.  Christ 
counted  it  done  to  Him:  as  such  He  would  surely 
repay  it,  supplying  their  need  with  that  consid- 
erate liberality  which  it  becomes  Him  to  exhibit. 
Observe,  then,  the  position  in  which  the  Apostle 
finds  himself.  He  is  himself  the  object  of  Chris- 
tian kindness;  affections  wrought  in  the  Philip- 
pians by  the  Holy  Ghost  are  clinging  to  him  and 
caring  for  him.  He  is  also  one  so  linked  with 
God's  great  cause  that  offerings  sent  to  him,  in 
the  spirit  described,  become  an  "  odour  of  a 
sweet  smell,  an  acceptable  sacrifice  to  the  Lord." 
Also  this  supply  of  his  need  is  so  directly  a 
service  done  to  Christ,  that  when  it  is  done,  God, 
as  it  were,  stands  forth  directly  on  His  servant's 
behalf:  He  will  repay  it,  supplying  the  need  of 
those  who  supplied  His  servant.  Poor  though 
Paul  may  be,  and  sometimes  sad,  yet  see  how 
the  resources  of  God  must  be  pledged  to  requite 
the  kindness  done  to  him.  All  this  made  him 
very  glad.  His  heart  warmed  under  it.  What  a 
blessed,  happy,  secure,  and,  looking  forward, 
what  a  hopeful  state  was  his!  This  came  home 
to  him  all  at  once  with  the  Philippians'  gift.  No 
wonder  that  he  says,  "  I  have  all  and  abound." 

If  any  one  chooses  to  say  that  all  this  was  true 
about  the  Apostle,  and  he  might  have  known  it, 
apart  from  the  gift,  and  even  if  it  had  never 
come,  that  may  be  a  kind  of  truth,  but  it  sig- 
nifies exactly  nothing  to  the  purpose.  It  is  one 
thing  to  have  a  doctrine  which  one  knows:  it  is 


another  thing  to  have  the  Holy  Spirit  setting  it 
home  with  a  warmth  and  glory  that  fills  the  man 
with  joy.  The  spirit  of  God  may  do  this  with- 
out means,  but  often  He  uses  means,  and,  in- 
deed, what  we  esteem  little  means;  by  little 
things  carrying  home  great  impressions,  as  out 
of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  He  per- 
fects praise.  When  a  child  of  God  is  cast  down, 
no  one  can  tell  out  of  how  small  a  thing  the 
Spirit  of  God  may  cause  to  arise  a  peace  that 
passeth  all  understanding. 

Christianity  confers  great  weight  and  dignity 
on  little  things.  This  gift,  not  in  itself  very 
great,  passing  between  Christians  at  Philippi  and 
an  Apostle  imprisoned  at  Rome,  belongs  after 
all  to  an  unearthly  sphere.  Paul  sees  its  connec- 
tion with  all  spiritual  things,  and  with  the  heav- 
enly places  where  Christ  is.  And  it  comes  to 
him  carrying  a  rich  meaning,  preaching  ever- 
lasting consolation  and  good  hope  through 
grace. 

Mark,  again,  the  illustration  of  the  truth  that 
the  members  have  need  of  one  another,  and  are 
compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth,  * 
according  to  the  effectual  working  in  the  meas- 
ure of  every  part.  The  strong  may  benefit  by  the 
weak,  as  well  as  the  weak  by  the  strong.  This 
Apostle,  who  could  do  all  things  through  Christ 
who  strengthens  him,  might  be  very  far  more 
advanced  as  a  Christian  than  any  one  in  Philippi. 
Possibly  there  was  nothing  any  of  them  could 
say,  no  advice  they  could  tender  to  him  in  words, 
that  would  have  been  of  material  benefit  to  the 
Apostle.  But  that  which,  following  the  impulse 
of  their  faith  and  love,  they  did,  was  of  material 
benefit.  It  filled  his  heart  with  a  joyful  sense  of 
the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  them,  to  Christ, 
to  God.  It  welled  up  for  him  like  a  water- 
spring  in  a  dry  land.  No  one  can  tell  how  it 
may  have  conduced  to  enable  him  to  go  for- 
ward with  more  liberty  and  power,  testifying  in 
Rome  the  gospel  of  God. 

Nor  must  we  omit  the  comfort  to  all  who  serve 
God  in  their  generation  arising  from  the  view 
which  the  Apostle  is  here  led  to  take.  There 
may  be  trials  from  without  and  trials  from  with- 
in. Still  God  careth  for  His  servant.  God  will 
provide  for  him  out  of  that  which  is  peculiarly 
His  own.  God  so  identifies  him  with  Himself, 
that  He  must  needs  requite  all  who  befriend 
him  out  of  His  own  riches  in  glory. 

So  far  for  the  bearing  of  the  case  on  Paul. 
We  have  still  to  look  a  little  into  the  view  given 
of  this  Philippian  gift  on  its  own  account.  It  is 
emphatically  called  a  sweet  savour,  an  offering  ac- 
ceptable and  well-pleasing  to  God.  We  have  seen 
already  (chap.  ii.  17)  that  believers  are  called 
upon  to  offer  themselves  as  a  sacrifice;  and  now 
we  see  also  that  their  obedience,  or  that  which 
they  do  for  Christ's  sake,  is  reckoned  as  an  offer- 
ing to  God.  So  it  is  said  (Heb.  xiii.  16)  "  to 
do  good  and  to  communicate  forget  not,  for 
with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased."  It 
need  hardly  be  said  they  are  not  sacrifices  to 
atone  for  sin.  But  they  are  offerings  accepted  by 
God,  at  His  altar,  from  His  children's  hands. 
They  suitably  express  both  the  gratitude  of  be- 
lievers to  God,  and  the  sincerity  of  their  Chris- 
tianity in  general.  ,God  grants  us  this  way  of 
expressing  the  earnestness  of  our  regard  to  Him: 
and  He  expects  that  we  shall  gladly  avail  our- 
selves of  it;  our  obedience  is  to  assume  the  char- 
acter of  a  glad  and  willing  offering.  The  ex- 
pressions used   by   the   Apostle   here  assure   us 
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that  there  is  a  Divine  complacency  in  the  mani- 
festation of  this  spirit  on  the  part  of  God's  chil- 
dren. The  heart  of  Him  who  has  revealed  Him- 
self in  Christ,  of  Him  who  rested  and  was  re- 
freshed on  the  seventh  day  over  His  good  and 
fair  works,  counts  for  a  sweet  savour,  acceptable 
and  well-pleasing,  the  works  of  faith  and  love 
willingly  done  for  His  name's  sake. 

In  this  connection  it  is  fit  we  should  re- 
member that  the  view  we  take  of  money,  and  the 
use  we  make  of  it,  are  referred  to  with  extraor- 
dinary frequency  in  the  New  Testament,  as  a 
decisive  test  of  Christian  sincerity.  This  feature 
of  Bible  teaching  is  very  faintly  realised  by 
many. 

The  other  point  noteworthy  in  relation  to  this 
Philippian  gift  is  the  assurance  that  it  shall  be 
recompensed.  God  will  not  be  unfaithful  to  re- 
ward their  work  and  labour  of  love,  in  that  they 
have  ministered  to  His  servant. 

We  are  not  to  shrink  from  the  doctrine  of 
reward  because  it  has  been  perverted.  It  is  true 
the  good  works  of  a  Christian  cannot  be  the 
,  foundation  of  his  title  to  life  eternal.  They  pro- 
ceed from  the  grace  of  Godj  they  are  imperfect 
and  mixed  at  their  best.  Yet  they  are  precious 
fruits  of  Christ's  death,  and  of  God's  grace, 
arising  through  the  faith  and  love  of  souls  re- 
newed and  liberated.  When  a  penitent  and  be- 
lieving man  is  found  devoting  to  God  what  he  is 
and  has,  doing  so  freely  and  lovingly,  that  is  a 
blessed  thing.  God  sets  value  on  it.  It  is  ac- 
cepted as  fruit  which  the  man  brings,  as  the 
offering  which  he  yields.  The  heart  of  Christ  re- 
joices over  it.  Now  it  is  fit  that  the  value  set 
on  this  fruit  should  be  shown,  and  the  way  God 
takes  to  show  it  is  to  reward  the  service.  Such 
a  man  "  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward."  God 
orders  the  administration  of  His  mercy  so  that 
it  really  comes  in  a  way  of  recompense  for  works 
of  faith  and  labours  of  love. 

This  may  well  convince  us  that  the  kindness 
of  our  Father  is  measureless.  He  omits  nothing 
that  can  win  His  children's  love,  and  bind  them 
to  Himself.  Might  not  those  servants  who  have 
gone  furthest  and  done  most,  feel  it  almost  a  bit- 
ter thing  to  hear  reward  spoken  of?  For  if  their 
service  could  be  far  more  worthy,  it  could  not 
amount  to  an  adequate  expression  ot  gratitude 
for  all  their  Father  has  done  for  them.  Yet  He 
will  certainly  reward.  Cups  of  cold  water  given 
to  disciples  shall  have  remembrance  made  of 
them,  by  Him  who  reckons  all  those  gifts  to  be 
bestowed  upon  Himself.  Every  way  God  over- 
whelms His  children  with  His  goodness.  There 
is  no  dealing  with  this  God,  otherwise  than  by 
confessing  that  every  way  we  are  debtors.  It 
is  vain  to  think  of  paying  the  debt,  or  relieving 
oneself  of  any  of  the  weight  of  obligation.  Only 
we  may  with  all  our  hearts  give  glory  to  Him 
to  whom  we  owe  all. 

Accordingly  the  Apostle  closes  in  a  doxology: 
"  Now  unto  our  God  and  Father  be  glory  for 
ever." 

Among  the  salutations  with  which  the  Epistle 
winds  up,  every  one  must  be  struck  with  that 
which  goes  in  the  name  of  "  those  of  Caesar's 
household."  Bishop  Lightfoot  has  annexed  to 
his  Commentary  an  essay  on  this  topic,  which 
collects,  with  his  usual  skill,  the  available  infor- 
mation. It  was  remarked  in  connection  with 
chap.  i.  12,  that  Caesar's  household  was  an  im- 
mense establishment,  comprehending  thousands 
of  persons,   employed  in  all   sorts   of  functions, 


and  composed  chiefly,  either  of  slaves,  or  of  those 
who  had  emerged  from  slavery  into  the  condi- 
tion of  freedmen.  Indications  have  been  gath- 
ered from  ancient  mortuary  inscriptions  tending 
to  show  that  a  notable  proportion  of  Christians, 
whose  names  are  preserved  in  this  way,  had 
probably  been  connected  with  the  household.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  century,  a  whole  branch  of 
the  Flavian  imperial  family  became  Christian; 
and  it  is  possible,  as  indicated  in  an  earlier  page, 
that  they  may  have  done  so  under  the  influence 
of  Christian  servants.  This,  however,  fell  later. 
The  Apostle  wrote  in  Nero's  days.  It  is  certain 
that  at  this  time  singularly  profligate  persons 
exercised  great  sway  in  the  household.  It  is  also 
certain  that  powerful  Jewish  influences  had  got 
a  footing;  and  these  would  in  all  likelihood  act 
against  the  gospel.  Yet  there  were  also  Chris- 
tian brethren.  We  may  believe  that  Paul's  own 
work  had  operated  notably  to  produce  this  re- 
sult (chap.  i.  12).  At  all  events,  there  they  were. 
Amid  all  that  was  vile  and  unscrupulous,  the 
word  of  God  had  its  course;  men  were  con- 
verted and  were  sanctified  by  the  washing  of 
water  by  the  word.  Then,  as  now,  the  Lord 
gathered  His  elect  from  unlikely  quarters:  how 
secure  soever  the  strong  man's  goods  seemed  to 
be,  his  defences  went  down  before  the  might  of 
a  stronger  than  he.  Probably  the  Christians  in 
the  household  belonged  chiefly  or  exclusively  to 
the  lower  grades  of  the  service,  and  might  be 
partly  protected  by  their  obscurity.  Yet  surely 
entanglements  and  perplexities,  fears  and  sorrows, 
must  often  have  been  the  portion  of  the  saints 
of  Nero's  household.  Out  of  all  these  the  Lord 
delivered  them.  This  glimpse  lets  us  see  the 
process  going  on  which  by-and-by  made  so 
strange  a  revolution  in  the  heathen  world.  It 
reminds  us  also  for  what  peculiarities  of  trial 
God's  grace  has  been  found  sufficient. 

"  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with 
your  spirit."  This  is  the  parting  benediction; 
certainly  an  appropriate  one,  for  the  whole  Epis- 
tle breathes  the  same  atmosphere.  The  Epistle 
would  not  fail  of  its  effect,  if  their  spirit  retained 
the  consciousness  of  the  grace  of  Christ;  if 
throughout  their  life  they  owned  its  sway,  and 
felt  its  attraction,  its  charm,  its  power  to  elevate 
and  purify  and  comfort. 

In  following  the  course  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  this  letter  embodies,  we  have  seen  the 
Apostle  touch  various  topics.  They  rise  into 
view  as  pastoral  care,  or  friendly  feeling,  as  out- 
ward circumsfances  suggest  them.  The  demands 
of  Christian  friendship,  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  the  trials  of  Christian  endur- 
ance; what  is  due  from  an  apostle,  or  from  a 
Church  member;  how  life  and  death  are  to  be 
confronted;  what  is  to  be  done  about  dangers 
and  faults;  how  pride  and  self-will  are  to  be 
judged  and  remedied;  how  the  narrow  heart  is 
to  be  rebuked  and  enlarged;  how  the  life  of  a 
disciple  is  to  become  luminous  and  edifying, — 
in  reference  to  all,  and  all  alike,  he  speaks  from 
the  same  central  position,  and  with  the  same  ful- 
ness of  resource.  In  Christ  revealed,  in  Christ 
received  and  known,  he  finds  the  light  and  the 
strength  and  the  salve  which  every  case  re- 
quires. Each  new  demand  unlocks  new  re- 
sources, new  conceptions  of  goodness  and  of 
victory. 

So,  in  one  great  passage,  in  the  third  chapter, 
catching  fire,   as   it   were,   from   the   scorn   with 
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which  a  religion  of  externals  fills  h'm,  he  breaks 
forth  into  a  magnificent  proclamation  of  the  true 
Christianity.  He  celebrates  its  reality  and  in- 
tensity as  life  in  Christ — Christ  known,  found, 
gained — Christ  in  the  righteousness  of  faith  and 
in  the  power  of  resurrection.  He  depicts  viv- 
idly the  aspiration  and  endeavour  of  that  life  as 
it  continually  presses  onward  from  faith  to  ex- 
perience and  achievement,  as  it  verifies  relations 
to  a  world  unseen,  and  looks  and  hastes  towards 
a  world  to  come.  Then  the  wave  of  thought 
and  feeling  subsides;  but  its  force  is  felt  in  the 
last  wavelets  of  loving  counsel  that  ripple  to  the 
shore. 

One  feels  that  for  Paul,  who  was  rich  in  doc- 
trine, doctrine  is  after  all  but  the  measure  of 
mighty  forces  which  are  alive  in  his  own  ex- 
perience. No  doctrine,  not  one,  is  for  the  intel- 
lect alone:  all  go  out  into  heart  and  conscience 
and  life.  More  than  this:  he  lets  us  see  that, 
for  Christians,  Christ  Himself  is  the  great  abid- 
ing means  of  grace.  He  is  not  only  the  pledge 
and  guarantee  that  holiness  shall  be  reached:  He 
is  Himself  our  way  of  reaching  it.  He  is  so  for 
the  Christian  societies,  as  well  as  for  the  indi- 
vidual Christian  soul. 

One  cannot  but  wonder  sometimes  in  reading 
Paul's   Epistles   what  manner  of   congregations 


they  were  to  whom  such  remarkable  letters  were 
sent.  Did  they  understand  the  deeper  and  loftier 
passages?  Were  Paul  and  they  on  common 
ground?  But  the  answer  may  be,  that  whatever 
they  failed  to  attain,  they  at  least  apprehended  a 
new  world  created  for  them  by  the  interposition 
of  Christ — new  horizons,  new  possibilities,  new 
hopes  and  fears,  new  motives,  new  consolations, 
new  friendships,  and  a  new  destiny.  The  grace  of 
Christ  has  made  all  new — in  which  process  they 
themselves  were  new.  The  "  spirit  "  had  become 
like  a  lyre  new-strung  to  render  new  harmonies. 
And  the  great  thoughts  of  the  Apostle,  if  not 
always  grasped  or  followed,  yet  made  every 
string  vibrate — so  much  on  his  part  and  so  much 
on  theirs  being  sensitive  to  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus. 

Ere  long  they  all  passed  away:  Paul  beheaded 
at  Rome,  as  the  story  goes;  the  Philippian  con- 
verts dying  out;  and  the  world  changing  in  man- 
ners, thought,  and  speech,  in  all  directions.  But 
the  message  entrusted  to  Paul  lives  still,  and 
awakens  the  same  response  in  the  hearts  of 
Christians  to-day  as  it  did  among  the  Philip- 
pians when  first  read  among  them.  It  still  as- 
sures us  that  the  highest  thing  in  life  has  been 
found, — that  it  meets  us  in  Him  who  came  among 
us  meek,  and  having  salvation. 
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AND    PHILEMON. 

BY    THE    REV.    ALEXANDER    MACLAREN,    D.    D. 


CHAPTER    I. 

THE  WRITER  AND  THE  READERS. 

Colossians  i.    I,  2   (R.   V.)- 

We  may  say  that  each  of  Paul's  greater  epis- 
tles has  in  it  one  salient  thought.  In  that  to 
ihe  Romans,  it  is  justification  by  faith;  in  Ephe- 
sians,  it  is  the  mystical  union  of  Christ  and  His 
Church;  in  Philippians,  it  is  the  joy  of  Christian 
progress;  in  this  epistle,  it  is  the  dignity  and 
sole  sufficiency  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Mediator 
and  Head  of  all  creation  and  of  the  Church. 

Such  a  thought  is  emphatically  a  lesson  for 
the  day. 

The  Christ  whom  the  world  needs  to  have 
proclaimed  in  every  deaf  ear  and  lifted  up  be- 
fore blind  and  reluctant  eyes,  is  not  merely  the 
perfect  man,  nor  only  the  meek  sufferer,  but 
the  Source  of  creation  and  its  Lord,  Who  from 
the  beginning  has  been  the  life  of  all  that  has 
lived,  and  before  the  beginning  was  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father.  The  shallow  and  starved 
religion  which  contents  itself  with  mere  humani- 
tarian conceptions  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  needs 
to  be  deepened  and  filled  out  by  these  lofty 
truths  before  it  can  acquire  solidity  and  stead- 
fastness sufficient  to  be  the  unmoved  founda- 
tion of  sinful  and  mortal  lives.  The  evangel- 
istic teaching  which  concentrates  exclusive  at- 
tention on  the  cross  as  "  the  work  of  Christ," 
needs  to  be  led  to  the  contemplation  of  them, 
in  order  to  understand  the  cross,  and  to  have 
its  mystery  as  well  as  its  meaning  declared. 
This  letter  itself  dwells  upon  two  applications 
of  its  principles  to  two  classes  of  error  which, 
in  somewhat  changed  forms,  exist  now  as  then 
— the  error  of  the  ceremonialist,  to  whom  re- 
ligion was  mainly  a  matter  of  ritual,  and  the 
error  of  the  speculative  thinker,  to  whom  the 
universe  was  filled  with  forces  which  left  no 
room  for  the  working  of  a  personal  Will.  The 
vision  of  the  living  Christ  Who  fills  all  things, 
is  held  up  before  each  of  these  two,  as  the  anti- 
dote to  his  poison;  and  that  same  vision  must 
be  made  clear  to-day  to  the  modern  representa- 
tives of  these  ancient  errors.  If  we  are  able 
to  grasp  with  heart  and  mind  the  principles  of 
this  epistle  for  ourselves,  we  shall  stand  at  the 
centre  of  things,  seeing  order  where  from  any 
other  position  confusion  only  is  apparent,  and 
being  at  the  point  of  rest  instead  of  being 
hurried  along  by  the  wild  whirl  of  conflicting 
opinions. 

I  desire,  therefore,  to  present  the  teachings 
of  this  great  epistle  in  a  series  of  expositions. 

Before  advancing  to  the  consideration  of 
these  verses,  we  must  deal  with  one  or  two  in- 
troductory matters,  so  as  to  get  the  frame  and 
the  background  for  the  picture. 

(i)  First,  as  to  the  Church  of  Colossse  to 
which  the  letter  is  addressed. 

Perhaps  too  much  has  been  made  of  late  years 
of  geographical  and  topographical  elucidations 


of  Paul's  epistles.  A  knowledge  of  the  place  to 
whi*h  a  letter  was  sent  cannot  do  much  to  help 
in  understanding  the  letter,  for  local  circum- 
stances leave  very  faint  traces,  if  any,  on  the 
Apostle's  writings.  Here  and  there  an  allusion 
may  be  detected,  or  a  metaphor  may  gain  in 
point  by  such  knowledge;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  local  colouring  is  entirely  absent.  Some 
slight  indication,  however,  of  the  situation  and 
circumstances  of  the  Colo  sian  Church  may 
help  to  give  vividness  to  our  conceptions  of  the 
little  community  to  which  this  rich  treasure  of 
truth  was  first  entrusted. 

Colossse  was  a  town  in  the  heart  of  the 
modern  Asia  Minor,  much  decayed  in  Paul's 
time  from,  its  earlier  importance.  It  lay  in  a 
valley  of  Phrygia,  on  the  banks  of  a  small 
stream,  the  Lycus,  down  the  course  of  which,  at 
a  distance  of  some  ten  miles  or  so,  two  very 
much  more  important  cities  fronted  each  other, 
Hierapolis  on  the  north,  and  Laodicea  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  river.  In  all  three  cities  were 
Christian  Churches,  as  we  know  from  this  letter, 
one  of  which  has  attained  the  bad  eminence  of 
having  become  the  type  of  tepid  religion  for  all 
the  world.  How  strange  to  think  of  the  tiny 
community  in  a  remote  valley  of  Asia  Minor, 
eighteen  centuries  since,  tbus  gibbeted  for  ever! 
These  stray  beams  of  light  which  fall  upon  the 
people  in  the  New  Testament,  showing  them 
fixed  for  ever  in  one  attitude,  like  a  lightning 
flash  in  the  darkness,  are  solemn  precursors  of 
the  last  Apocalypse,  when  all  men  shall  be  re- 
vealed in  "  the  brightness  of  His  coming." 

Paul  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  founder 
of  these  Churches,  or  ever  to  have  visited  them 
at  the  date  of  this  letter.  That  opinion  is  based 
on  several  of  its  characteristics,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  absence  of  any  of  those  kindly 
greetings  to  individuals  which  in  the  Apostle's 
other  letters  are  so  abundant,  and  reveal  at 
once  the  warmth  and  the  delicacyof  his  affection: 
and  the  allusions  which  occur  more  than  once 
to  his  having  only  "  heard  "  of  their  faith  and 
love,  and  is  strongly  supported  by  the  expres- 
sion in  the  second  chapter  where  he  speaks  of 
the  conflict  in  spirit  which  he  had  for  "  you,  and 
for  them  at  Laodicea,  and  for  as  many  as  have 
not  seen  my  face  in  the  flesh."  Probably  the 
teacher  who  planted  the  gospel  at  Colossse  was 
that  Epaphras,  whose  visit  to  Rome  occasioned 
the  letter,  and  who  is  referred  to  in  verse  7  of 
this  chapter  in  terms  which  seem  to  suggest 
that  he  had  first  made  known  to  them  the 
fruit-producing  "  word  of  the  truth  of  the 
gospel." 

(2)  Note  the  occasion  and  subject  of  the 
letter.  Paul  is  a  prisoner,  in  a  certain  sense, 
in  Rome;  but  the  word  prisoner  conveys  a  false 
impression  of  the  amount  of  restriction  of  per- 
sonal liberty  to  which  he  was  subjected.  We 
know  from  the  last  words  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippi- 
ans, that  his  "  imprisonment "  did  not  in  the 
least  interfere  with  his  liberty  of  preaching,  nor 
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with  his  intercourse  with  friends.  Rather,  in 
the  view  of  the  facilities  it  gave  that  by  him 
"  the  preaching  might  be  fully  known,"  it  may 
be  regarded,  as  indeed  the  writer  of  the  Acts 
seems  to  regard  it,  as  the  very  climax  and  top- 
stone  of  Paul's  work,  wherewith  his  history 
may  fitly  end,  leaving  the  champion  of  the 
gospel  at  the  very  heart  of  the  world,  with 
unhindered  liberty  to  proclaim  his  message  by 
the  very  throne  of  Caesar.  He  was  sheltered 
rather  than  confined  beneath  the  wing  of  the 
imperial  eagle.  His  imprisonment,  as  we  call 
it,  was,  at  all  events  at  first,  detention  in  Rome 
under  military  supervision  rather  than  incar- 
ceration. So  to  his  lodgings  in  Rome  there 
comes  a  brother  from  this  decaying  little  town 
in  the  far-off  valley  of  the  Lycus,  Epaphras  by 
name.  Whether  his  errand  was  exclusively  to 
consult  Paul  about  the  state  of  the  Colossian 
Church,  or  whether  some  other  business  also 
had  brought  him  to  Rome,  we  do  not  know;  at 
all  events,  he  comes  and  brings  with  him  bad 
news,  which  burdens  Paul's  heart  with  solici- 
tude for  the  little  community,  which  had  no 
remembrances  of  his  own  authoritative  teaching 
to  fall  back  upon.  Many  a  night  would  he  and 
Epaphras  spei  d  in  deep  converse  on  the  matter, 
with  the  stoli '  Roman  legionary,  to  whom  Paul 
was  chained,  sitting  wearily  by,  while  they  two 
eagerly  talked. 

The  tidings  were  that  a  strange  disease, 
hatched  in  that  hotbed  of  religious  fancies,  the 
dreamy  East,  was  threatening  the  faith  of  the 
Colossian  Christians.  A  peculiar  form  of 
heresy,  singularly  compounded  of  Jewish  ritual- 
ism and  Oriental  mysticism — two  elements  as 
hard  to  blend  in  the  foundation  of  a  system  as 
the  heterogeneous  iron  and  clay  on  which  the 
image  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  stood  un- 
stably— had  appeared  among  them,  and  though 
at  present  confined  to  a  few,  was  being  vigo- 
rously preached.  The  characteristic  Eastern 
dogma,  that  matter  is  evil  and  the  source  of 
evil,  which  underlies  so  much  Oriental  religion, 
and  crept  in  so  early  to  corrupt  Christianity, 
and  crops  up  to-day  in  so  many  strange  places 
and  unexpected  ways,  had  begun  to  infect  them. 
The  conclusion  was  quickly  drawn:  "  Well, 
then,  if  matter  be  the  source  of  all  evil,  then,  of 
course,  God  and  matter  must  be  antagonistic," 
and  so  the  creation  and  government  of  this 
material  universe  could  not  be  supposed  to 
have  come  directly  from  Him.  The  endeavour 
to  keep  the  pure  Divinity  and  the  gross  world 
as  far  apart  as  possible,  while  yet  an  intellectual 
necessity  forbade  the  entire  breaking  of  the  bond 
between  them,  led  to  the  busy  working  of  the 
imagination,  which  spanned  the  void  gulf  be- 
tween God  Who  is  good,  and  matter  which  is 
evil,  with  a  bridge  of  cobwebs— a  chain  of  in- 
termediate beings,  emanations,  abstractions, 
each  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  material 
than  his  precursor,  till  at  last  the  intangible  and 
infinite  were  confined  and  curdled  into  actual 
earthly  matter,  and  the  pure  was  darkened 
thereby  into  evil. 

Such  notions,  fantastic  and  remote  from  daily 
life  as  they  look,  reallv  led  by  a  very  short  cut 
to  making  wild  work  with  the  plainest  moral 
teachings  both  of  the  natural  conscience  and  of 
Christianity.  For  if  matter  be  the  source  of  all 
evil,  then  the  fountain  of  each  man's  sin  is  to  be 
found,  not  in  his  own  perverted  will,  but  in  his 
body,    and    the    cure    of    it    is    to    be    reached, 


not  by  faith  which  plants  a  new  life  in  a  sinful 
spirit,  but  simply  by  ascetic  mortification  of  the 
flesh. 

Strangely  united  with  these  mystical  Eastern 
teachings,  which  might  so  easily  be  perverted 
to  the  coarsest  sensuality,  and  had  their  heads 
in  the  clouds  and  their  feet  in  the  mud,  were 
the  narrowest  doctrines  of  Jewish  ritualism,  in- 
sisting on  circumcision,  laws  regulating  food, 
the  observance  of  feast  days,  and  the  whole 
cumbrous  apparatus  of  a  ceremonial  religion. 
It  is  a  monstrous  combination,  a  cross  between 
a  Talmudical  rabbi  and  a  Buddhist  priest,  and  yet 
it  is  not  unnatural  that,  after  soaring  in  these 
lofty  regions  of  speculation  where  the  air  is  too 
thin  to  support  life,  men  should  be  glad  to  get 
hold  of  the  externals  of  an  elaborate  ritual.  It 
is  not  the  first  nor  the  last  time  that  a  misplaced 
philosophical  religion  has  got  close  to  a  religion 
of  outward  observances,  to  keep  it  from  shiver- 
ing itself  to  death.  Extremes  meet.  If  you  go 
far  enough  east,  you  are  west. 

Such,  generally  speaking,  was  the  error  that 
was  beginning  to  lift  its  head  in  Colossse.  Re- 
ligious fanaticism  was  at  home  in  that  country, 
from  which,  both  in  heathen  and  in  Christian 
times,  wild  rites  and  notions  emanated,  and  the 
Apostle  might  well  dread  the  effect  of  this  new 
teaching,  as  of  a  spark  on  hay,  on  the  excitable 
natures  of  the  Colossian  converts. 

Now  we  may  say,  "  What  does  all  this  matter 
to  us?  We  are  in  no  danger  of  being  haunted 
by  the  ghosts  of  these  dead  heresies."  But  the 
truth  which  Paul  opposed  to  them  is  all-impor- 
tant for  every  age.  It  was  simply  the  Person 
of  Christ  as  the  only  manifestation  of  the  Di- 
vine, the  link  between  God  and  the  universe, 
its  Creator  and  Preserver,  the  Light  and  Life  of 
men,  the  Lord  and  Inspirer  of  the  Church, 
Christ  has  come,  laying  His  hand  upon  both 
God  and  man,  therefore  there  is  no  need  nor 
place  for  a  misty  crowd  of  angelic  beings  or 
shadowy  abstractions  to  bridge  the  gulf  across 
which  His  incarnation  flings  its  single  solid 
arch.  Christ  has  been  bone  of  our  bone  and 
flesh  of  our  flesh,  therefore  that  cannot  be  the 
source  of  evil  in  which  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head has  dwelt  as  in  a  shrine.  Christ  has  come, 
the  fountain  of  life  and  holiness,  therefore  there 
is  no  more  place  for  ascetic  mortifications  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  Tor  Jewish  scrupulosities  on 
the  other.  These  things  might  detract  from  the 
completeness  of  faith  in  the  complete  redemp- 
tion which  Christ  has  wrought,  and  must  be- 
cloud the  truth  that  simple  faith  in  it  is  all 
which  a  man  needs. 

To  urge  these  and  the  like  truths  this  letter 
is  written.  Its  central  principle  is  the  sovereign 
and  exclusive  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
God-man,  the  victorious  antagonist  of  these 
dead  speculations,  and  the  destined  conqueror 
of  all  the  doubts  and  confusions  of  this  day. 
If  we  grasp  with  mind  and  heart  that  truth,  we 
can  possess  our  souls  in  patience,  and  in  its 
light  see  light  where  else  are  darkness  and  un- 
certainty. 

So  much  then  for  introduction,  and  now  a 
few  words  of  comment  on  the  superscription 
of  the  letter  contained  in  these  verses. 

I.  Notice  the  blending  of  lowliness  and  au- 
thority in  Paul's  designation  of  himself.  "  An 
Apostle  of  Christ  Jesus  through  the  will  of 
God." 
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He  does  not  always  bring  his  apostolic  au- 
thority to  mind  at  the  beginning  of  his  letters. 
In  his  earliest  epistles,  those  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians,  he  has  not  yet  adopted  the  practice.  In 
the  loving  and  joyous  letter  to  the  Philippians, 
he  has  no  need  to  urge  his  authority,  for  no 
man  among  them  ever  gainsaid  it.  In  that  to 
Philemon,  friendship  is  uppermost,  and  though, 
as  he  says,  he  might  be  much  bold  to  enjoin, 
yet  he  prefers  to  beseech,  and  will  not  command 
as  "  Apostle,"  but  pleads  as  "  the  prisoner  of 
Christ  Jesus."  In  his  other  letters  he  put  his 
authority  in  the  foreground  as  here,  and  it  may 
be  noticed  that  it  and  its  basis  in  the  will  of  God 
are  asserted  with  greatest  emphasis  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  where  he  has  to  deal 
with  more  defiant  opposition  than  elsewhere  en- 
countered him. 

Here  he  puts  forth  his  claim  to  the  aposto- 
late,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  He 
asserts  his  equality  with  the  original  Apostles, 
the  chosen  witnesses  for  the  reality  of  Christ's 
resurrection.  He,  too,  had  seen  the  risen  Lord, 
?.nd  heard  the  words  of  His  mouth.  He  shared 
with  them  the  prerogative  of  certifying  from 
personal  experience  that  Jesus  is  risen  and  lives 
to  bless  and  rule.  Paul's  whole  Christianity  was 
built  on  the  belief  that  Jesus  Christ  had  actually 
appeared  to  him.  That  vision  on  the  road  to 
Damascus  revolutionised  his  life.  Because  he 
had  seen  his  Lord  and  heard  his  duty  from  His 
lips,  he  had  become  what  he  was. 

"  Through  the  will  of  God "  is  at  once  an 
assertion  of  Divine  authority,  a  declaration  of 
independence  of  all  human  teaching  or  appoint- 
ment, and  a  most  lowly  disclaimer  of  individual 
merit,  or  personal  power.  Few  religious 
teachers  have  had  so  strongly  marked  a  char- 
acter as  Paul,  or  have  so  constantly  brought 
their  own  experience  into  prominence;  but  the 
weight  which  he  expected  to  be  attached  to  his 
words  was  to  be  due  entirely  to  their  being  the 
words  which  God  spoke  through  him.  If  this 
opening  clause  were  to  be  paraphrased  it  would 
be:  I  speak  to  you  because  God  has  sent  me.  I 
am  not  an  Apostle  by  my  own  will,  nor  by  my 
own  merit.  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  called  an 
Apostle.  I  am  a  poor  sinner  like  yourselves, 
and  it  is  a  miracle  of  love  and  mercy  that  God 
should  put  His  words  into  such  lips.  But  He 
does  speak  through  me;  my  words  are  neither 
mine  nor  learned  from  any  other  man,  but  His. 
Never  mind  the  cracked  pipe  through  which  the 
Divine  breath  makes  music,  but  listen  to  the 
music. 

So  Paul  thought  of  his  message;  so  the  un- 
compromising assertion  of  authority  was  united 
with  deep  humility.  Do  we  come  to  his  words, 
believing  that  we  hear  God  speaking  through 
Paul?  Here  is  no  formal  doctrine  of  inspira- 
tion, but  here  is  the  claim  to  be  the  organ  of 
the  Divine  will  and  mind,  to  which  we  ought  to 
listen  as  indeed  the  voice  of  God. 

The  gracious  humility  of  the  man  is  further 
seen  in  his  association  with  himself,  as  joint 
senders  of  the  letter,  of  his  young  brother 
Timothy,  who  has  no  apostolic  authority, 
but  whose  concurrence  in  its  teaching  might 
give  it  some  additional  weight.  For  the 
first  few  verses  he  remembers  to  speak  in  the 
plural,  as  in  the  name  of  both — "  we  give 
thanks,"  "  Epaphras  declared  to  us  your  love," 
and  so  on;  but  in  the  fiery  sweep  of  his  thoughts 
Timothy  is  soon  left  out  of  sight,  and  Paul 
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alone  pours  out  the  wealth  of  his  Divine  wisdom 
and  the  warmth  of  his  fervid  heart. 

II.  We  may  observe  the  noble  ideal  of  the 
Christian  character  set  forth  in  the  designa- 
tions of  the  Colossian  Church,  as  "  saints  and 
faithful  brethren  in  Christ." 

In  his  earlier  letters  Paul  addresses  himself 
to  "the  Church;"  in  his  later,  beginning  with 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  including  the 
three  great  epistles  from  his  captivity,  namely, 
Ephesians,  Philippians,  and  Colossians,  he 
drops  the  word  Church,  and  uses  expressions 
which  regard  the  individuals  composing  the 
community  rather  than  the  community  which 
they  compose.  The  slight  change  thus  indi- 
cated in  the  Apostle's  point  of  view  is  interest- 
ing, however  it  may  be  accounted  for.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  done  of  set  purpose, 
and  certainly  it  did  not  arise  from  any  lowered 
estimate  of  the  sacredness  of  "  the  Church," 
which  is  nowhere  put  on  higher  ground  than  in 
the  letter  to  Ephesus,  which  belongs  to  the  later 
period;  but  it  may  be  that  advancing  years  and 
familiarity  with  his  work,  with  his  position  of 
authority,  and  with  his  auditors,  all  tended  to 
draw  him  closer  to  them,  and  insensibly  led  to 
the  disuse  of  the  more  formal  and  official  ad- 
dress to  "  the  Church  "  in  favour  of  the  simpler 
and  more  affectionate  superscription,  to  "  the 
brethren." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  lessons  to  be  drawn 
from  the  names  here  given  to  the  members  of 
the  Church  are  the  more  important  matter  for 
us.  It  would  be  interesting  and  profitable  to 
examine  the  meaning  of  all  the  New  Testament 
names  for  believers,  and  to  learn  the  lessons 
which  they  teach;  but  we  must  for  the  pres- 
ent confine  ourselves  to  those  which  occur 
here. 

"  Saints  "—a  word  that  has  been  woefully  mis- 
applied both  by  the  Church  and  the  world.  The 
former  has  given  it  as  a  special  honour  to  a 
few,  and  "  decorated  "  with  it  mainly  the  pos- 
sessors of  a  false  ideal  of  sanctity — that  of  the 
ascetic  and  monastic  sort.  The  latter  uses  it 
with  a  sarcastic  intonation,  as  if  it  implied  much 
cry  and  little  wool,  loud  professions  and  small 
performance,  not  without  a  touch  of  hypocrisy 
and  crafty  self-seeking. 

Saints  are  not  people  living  in  cloisters  after 
a  fantastic  ideal,  but  men  and  women  immersed 
in  the  vulgar  work  of  every-day  life  and  wor- 
r  »d  by  the  small  prosaic  anxieties  which  fret 
ut  all,  who  amidst  the  whirr  of  the  spindle  in 
the  mill,  and  the  clink  of  the  scales  on  the 
counter,  and  the  hubbub  of  the  market-place 
and  the  jangle  of  the  courts,  are  yet  living  lives 
of  conscious  devotion  to  God.  The  root  idea 
of  the  word,  which  is  an  Old  Testament  word, 
is  not  moral  purity,  but  separation  to  God.  The 
holy  things  of  the  old  covenant  were  things  set 
apart  from  ordinary  use  for  His  service.  So, 
on  the  high  priest's  mitre  was  written  Holiness 
to  the  Lord.  So  the  Sabbath  was  kept  "  holy," 
because  set  apart  from  the  week  in  obedience  to 
Divine  command. 

Sanctity,  and  saint,  are  used  now  mainly  with 
the  idea  of  moral  purity,  but  that  is  a  secondary 
meaning.  The  real  primary  signification  is 
separation  to  God.  Consecration  to  Him  is  the 
root  from  which  the  white  flower  of  purity 
springs  most  surely.  There  is  a  deep  lesson  in 
the  word  as  to  the  true  method  of  attaining 
cleanness   of  life   and   spirit.     We   cannot   make 
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ourselves  pure,   but   we  can  yield   ourselves   to 
God  and  the  purity  will  come. 

But  we  have  not  only  here  the  fundamental 
idea  of  holiness,  and  the  connection  of  purity 
of  character  with  self-consecration  to  God,  but 
also  the  solemn  obligation  on  all  so-called 
Christians  thus  to  separate  and  devote  them- 
selves to  Him.  We  are  Christians  as  far  as  we 
give  ourselves  up  to  God,  in  the  surrender  of 
our  wills  and  the  practical  obedience  of  our  lives 
— so  far  and  not  one  inch  further.  We  are  not 
merely  bound  to  this  consecration  if  we  are 
Christians,  but  we  are  not  Christians  unless  we 
thus  consecrate  ourselves.  Pleasing  self,  and 
making  my  own  will  my  law,  and  living  for  my 
own  ends,  is  destructive  of  all  Christianity. 
Saints  are  not  an  eminent  sort  of  Christians, 
but  all  Christians  are  saints,  and  he  who  is  not 
a  saint  is  not  a  Christian.  The  true  consecra- 
tion is  the  surrender  of  the  will,  which  no  man 
can  do  for  us,  which  needs  no  outward  cere- 
monial, and  the  one  motive  which  will  lead  us 
selfish  and  stubborn  men  to  bow  our  necks  to 
that  gentle  yoke,  and  to  come  out  of  the  misery 
of  pleasing  self  into  the  peace  of  serving  God, 
is  drawn  from  the  great  love  of  Him  Who  de- 
voted Himself  to  God  and  man,  and  bought  us 
for  His  own  by  giving  Himself  utterly  to  be 
ours.  All  sanctity  begins  with  consecration  to 
God.  All  consecration  rests  upon  the  faith  of 
Christ's  sacrifice.  And  if,  drawn  by  the  great 
love  of  Christ  to  us  unworthy,  we  give  our- 
selves away  to  God  in  Him,  then  He  gives  Him- 
self in  deep  sacred  communion  to  us.  "  I  am 
thine  "  has  ever  for  its  chord  which  completes 
the  fulness  of  its  music,  "  Thou  art  mine." 
And  so  "  saint  "  is  a  name  of  dignity  and  hon- 
our, as  well  as  a  stringent  requirement.  There 
is  implied  in  it,  too,  safety  from  all  that  would 
threaten  life  or  union  with  Him.  He  will  not 
hold  His  possessions  with  a  slack  hand  that 
negligently  lets  them  drop,  or  with  a  feeble 
hand  that  cannot  keep  them  from  a  foe. 
"  Thou  wilt  not  suffer  him  who  is  consecrated 
to  Thee  to  see  corruption."  If  I  belong  to 
God,  having  given  myself  to  Him,  then  I  am 
safe  from  the  touch  of  evil  and  the  taint  of 
decay.  "  The  Lord's  portion  is  His  people," 
and  He  will  not  lose  even  so  worthless  a  part 
of  that  portion  as  I  am.  The  great  name 
"  saints  "  carries  with  it  the  prophecy  of  vic- 
tory over  all  evil,  and  the  assurance  that  noth- 
ing can  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  )r 
pluck  us  from  His  hand. 

But  these  Colossian  Christians  are  "  faith- 
ful "  as  well  as  saints.  That  may  either  mean 
trustworthy  and  true  to  their  stewardship,  or 
trusting.  In  the  parallel  verses  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians  (which  presents  so  many  re- 
semblances to  this  epistle)  the  latter  meaning 
seems  to  be  required,  and  here  it  is  certainly 
the  more  natural,  as  pointing  to  the  very 
foundation  of  all  Christian  consecration  and 
brotherhood  in  the  act  of  believing.  We  are 
united  to  Christ  by  our  faith.  The  Church  is  a 
family  of  faithful,  that  is  to  say  of  believing, 
men.  Faith  underlies  consecration  and  is  the 
parent  of  holiness,  for  he  only  will  yield  himself 
to  God  who  trustfully  grasps  the  mercies  of 
God  and  rests  on  Christ's  great  gift  of  Himself. 
Faith  weaves  the  bond  that  unites  men  in  the 
brotherhood  of  the  Church,  for  it  brings  all 
who  share  it  into  a  common  relation  to  the 
Father.     He   who  is  faithful,   that  is,   believing, 


will  be  faithful  in  the  sense  of  being  worthy  of 
confidence  and  true  to  his  duty,  his  profession, 
and  his  Lord. 

They  were  brethren  too.  That  strong  new 
bond  of  union  among  men  the  most  unlike,  was 
a  strange  phenomenon  in  Paul's  time,  when  the 
Roman  world  was  falling  to  pieces,  and  rent  by 
deep  clefts  of  hatreds  and  jealousies  such  as 
modern  society  scarcely  knows;  and  men  might 
well  wonder  as  they  saw  the  slave  and  his  mas- 
ter sitting  at  the  same  table,  the  Greek  and  the 
barbarian  learning  the  same  wisdom  in  the 
same  tongue,  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile  bowing 
the  knee  in  the  same  worship,  and  the  hearts  of 
all  fused  into  one  great  glow  of  helpful  sym- 
pathy and  unselfish  love. 

But  "  brethren "  means  more  than  this.  It 
points  not  merely  to  Christian  love,  but  to  the 
common  possession  of  a  new  life.  If  we  are 
brethren,  it  is  because  we  have  one  Father,  be- 
cause in  us  all  there  is  one  life.  The  name  is 
often  regarded  as  sentimental  and  metaphorical. 
The  obligation  of  mutual  love  is  supposed  to 
be  the  main  idea  in  it,  and  there  is  a  melancholy 
hollowness  and  unreality  in  the  very  sound  of 
it  as  applied  to  the  usual  average  Christians  of 
to-day.  But  the  name  leads  straight  to  the  doc- 
trine of  regeneration,  and  proclaims  that  all 
Christians  are  born  again  through  their  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ,  and  thereby  partake  of  a  com- 
mon new  life,  which  makes  all  its  possessors 
children  of  the  Highest,  and  therefore  brethren 
one  of  another.  If  regarded  as  an  expression 
of  the  affection  of  Christians  for  one  another, 
"  brethren "  is  an  exaggeration,  ludicrous  or 
tragic,  as  we  view  it;  but  if  we  regard  it  as  the 
expression  of  the  real  bond  which  gathers  all 
believers  into  one  family,  it  declares  the  deepest 
mystery  and  mightiest  privilege  of  the  gospel 
that  "  to  as  many  as  received  Him,  to  them 
gave   He  power  to  become  the  Sons  of  God." 

They  are  "  in  Christ."  These  two  words 
may  apply  to  all  the  designations  or  to  the  last 
only.  They  are  saints  in  Him,  believers  in 
Him,  brethren  in  Him.  That  mystical  but  most 
real  union  of  Christians  with  their  Lord  is  never 
far  away  from  the  Apostle's  thoughts,  and  in 
the  twin  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is  the  very 
burden  of  the  whole.  A  shallower  Christianity 
tries  to  weaken  that  great  phrase  to  something 
more  intelligible  to  the  unspiritual  temper  and 
the  poverty-stricken  experience  proper  to  it; 
but  no  justice  can  be  done  to  Paul's  teaching 
unless  it  be  taken  in  all  its  depth  as  expressive 
of  that  same  mutual  indwelling  and  interlacing 
of  spirit  with  spirit  which  is  so  prominent  in 
the  writings  of  the  Apostle  John.  There  is  one 
point  of  contact  between  the  Paulina  and  the 
Johannean  conceptions  on  the  differences  be- 
tween which  so  much  exaggeration  has  been 
expended:  to  both  the  inmost  essence  of  the 
Christian  life  is  union  to  Christ,  and  abiding  in 
Him.  If  we  are  Christians,  we  are  in  Him,  in 
yet  profounder  sense  than  creation  lives  and 
moves  and  has  its  being  in  God.  We  are  in 
Him  as  the  earth  with  all  its  living  things  is  in 
the  atmosphere,  as  the  branch  is  in  the  vine, 
as  the  members  are  in  the  body.  We  are  in 
Him  as  inhabitants  in  a  house,  as  hearts  that 
love  in  hearts  that  love,  as  parts  in  the  whole. 
If  we  are  Christians.  He  is  in  us,  as  life  in  every 
vein,  as  the  fruit-producing  sap  and  energy  of 
the  vine  are  in  every  branch,  as  the  air  is  in 
every  lung,  as  the  sunlight  in  every  planet. 
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This  is  the  deepest  mystery  of  the  Christian  likeness  of  God.  That  great  gift  will  come  in 
life.  To  be  "  in  Him  "  is  to  be  complete.  "  In  continuous  bestowment  if  we  are  "  saints  in 
Him "  we  are  "  blessed  with  all  spiritual  bless-  Christ."  Of  His  fulness  wc  all  receive  and 
ings."  "  In  Him,"  we  are  "  chosen."  "  In  grace  for  grace,  wave  upon  wave  as  the  ripples 
Him,"  God  "  freely  bestows  His  grace  upon  press  shoreward  and  each  in  turn  pours  its 
us."  "  In  Him  "  we  "  have  redemption  through  tribute  on  the  beach,  or  as  pulsation  after  pul- 
His  blood."  "  In  Him "  "  all  things  in  heaven  sation  makes  one  golden  beam  of  unbroken 
and  earth  aje  gathered."  "  In  Him  we  have  light,  strong-winged  enough  to  come  all  the 
obtained  an  inheritance."  In  Him  is  the  better  way  from  the  sun,  gentle  enough  to  fall  on  the 
life  of  all  who  live.  In  Him  we  have  peace  sensitive  eyeball  witho  t  pain.  That  one  beam 
though  the  world  be  seething  with  change  and  will  decompose  into  all  colours  and  bright- 
storm.  In  Him  we  conquer  though  earth  and  nesses.  That  one  "  grace  "  will  part  into  seven- 
our  own  evil  be  all  in  arms  against  us.  If  we  fold  gifts  and  be  the  life  in  us  of  whatsoever 
live  in  Him,  we  live  in  purity  and  joy.  If  we  things  are  lovely  and  of  good  report, 
die  in  Him,  we  die  in  tranquil  trust.  If  our  "  Peace  be  unto  you."  That  old  greeting, 
gravestones  may  truly  carry  the  sweet  old  in-  the  witness  of  a  state  of  society  when  every 
scription  carved  on  so  many  a  nameless  slab  stranger  seen  across  the  desert  was  probably 
in  the  catacombs,  "  In  Christo,"  they  will  also  an  enemy,  is  also  a  witness  to  the  deep  unrest 
bear  the  other  "  In  pace  "  (In  peace).  If  we  of  the  heart.  It  is  well  to  learn  the  lesson  that 
sleep  in  Him,  our  glory  is  assured,  for  them  peace  comes  after  grace,  that  for  tranquillity  of 
also  that  sleep  in  Jesus,  will  God  bring  with  soul  we  must  go  to  God,  and  that  He  gives  it 
Him.  by  giving  us   His  love  and  its  gifts,   of  which, 

III.  A  word  or  two  only  can  be  devoted  to  and  of  which  only,   peace  is  the   result.     If  we 

the  last  clause  of  salutation,  the  apostolic  wish,  have  that  grace  for  ours,  as  we  all  may  if  we 

which  sets  forth  the  high  ideal  to  be  desired  for  will,  we  shall  be  still,  because   our  desires  are 

Churches  and  individuals:  "Grace  be  unto  you  satisfied  and  all  our  needs  met.     To  seek  is  un- 

and  peace  from  God  our  Father."    The  Author-  necessary  when  we  are  conscious  of  possessing, 

ised  Version  reads,  "and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  We   may   end   our   weary   quest,   like   the   dove 

but   the    Revised  Version   follows  the   majority  when  it  had  found  the  green  leaf,  though  little 

of    recent  text-critics    and    their    principal    au-  dry  land  may  be  seen  as  yet,  and  fold  our  wings 

thorities    in    omitting    these    words,    which    are  and  rest  by  the   cross.     We   may  be  lapped   in 

supposed  to  have  been  imported  into  our  pas-  calm  repose,  even  in  the  midst  of  toil  and  strife, 

sage  from  the  parallel  place  in  Ephesians.     The  like   John    resting    on    the    heart    of    his    Lord, 

omission   of  these   familiar   words   which   occur  There  must  be,  first  of  all,  peace  with  God,  that 

so   uniformly   in   the   similar   introductory   salu-  there  may  be  peace  from  God.     Then,  when  we 

tations   of    Paul's    other    Epistlei,    is   especially  have  been  won  from  our  alienation  and  enmity 

singular   here,   where   the   main   subject   of   the  by  the  power  of  the  cross,  and  have  learned  to 

letter  is  the   office  of  Christ  as  channel   of  all  know  that  God  is  our  Lover,  Friend,  and  Father, 

blessings.     Perhaps  the  previous  word,  "  breth-  we    shall    possess    the    peace    of    those    whose 

ren  "  was  lingering  in  his  mind,  and  so  instinct-  hearts    have    found    their    home,    the    peace    of 

ively     he     stopped     with     the     kindred     word  spirits  no  longer  at  war  within — conscience  and 

"  Father."  choice  tearing  them  asunder  in  their  strife,  the 

"  Grace  and  peace  " — Paul's  wishes  for  those  peace  of  obedience  which  banishes  the  disturb- 
whom  he  loves,  and  the  blessings  which  he  ex-  ance  of  self-will,  the  peace  of  security  shaken 
pects  every  Christian  to  possess,  blend  the  by  no  fears,  the  peace  of  a  sure  tuture  across 
Western  and  the  Eastern  forms  of  salutation,  the  brightness  of  which  no  shadows  of  sorrow 
and  surpass  both.  All  that  the  Greek  meant  by  nor  mists  of  uncertainty  can  fall,  the  peace  of  a 
his  "Grace,"  all  that  the  Hebrew  meant  by  his  heart  in  amity  with  all  mankind.  So  living  in 
"  Peace,"  the  ideally  happy  condition  which  peace,  we  shall  lay  ourselves  down  and  die  in 
differing  nations  have  placed  in  different  bless-  peace,  and  enter  into  "  that  country,  afar  be- 
ings, and  which  all  loving  words  have  vainly  yond  the  stars,"  where  "  grows  the  flower  of 
wished  tor  dear  ones,  is  secured  and  conveyed  peace." 

to  every  poor  soul  that  trusts  in  Christ.  ,_.     _ 

k  /-_„„„  ,>         1     .     •       <.i,„4.5       nri,„     „j     ™„„„„  "  The  Rose  that  cannot  wither, 

Grace    —what    is    that?      The    word    means  Thy  fortress  and  thy  ease." 
first — love  in  exercise  to  those  who  are  below 

the    lover,    or    who    deserve     something    else;  All  this  may  be  ours.     Paul  could  only  wish 

stooping    love    that    condescends,    and    patient  it  for  these  Colossians.     We  can  only  long  for 

love    that    forgives.      Then    it    means    the    gifts  it  for  our  dearest.     No  man  can  fulfil  his  wishes 

which  such  love  bestows,  and  then  it  means  the  or  turn  them  into  actual  gifts.     Many  precious 

effects   of   these   gifts   in   the   beauties   of   char-  things    we   can   give,    but   not   peace.     But    our 

acter   and   conduct   developed   in   the    receivers,  brother,  Jesus   Christ,   can   do   more   than   wish 

So  there  are  here,  invoked,   or  we  may  call  it,  it.     He    can   bestow    it,    and    when    we    need    it 

proffered  and  promised,  to  every  believing  heart,  most,  He  stands  ever  beside  us,  in  our  weakness 

the   love   and   gentleness   of  that   Father   whose  and  unrest,  with  His  strong  arm  stretched  out 

love  to   us   sinful   atoms   is   a   miracle   of  lowli-  to  help,  and  on  His  calm  lips  the  old  words — ■ 

ness  and  longsuffering;  and,  next,  the  outcome  "  My  grace  is   sufficient  for  thee,"   "  My  peace 

of  that  love  which  never  visits  the  soul  empty-  I  give  unto  you." 

handed,  in  all  varied  spiritual  gifts,  to  strengthen  Lot   us   keep   ourselves   in    Him,   believing   in 

weakness,    to    enlighten    ignorance,    to    fill    the  Him  a. id  yielding  ourselves  to  God  for  His  dear 

whole   being;    and   as    last   result   of    all,    every  sake,  and  we  shall  find  His  grace  ever  flowing 

beauty   of   mind,   heart,    and   temper   which   can  into    our    emptiness    and    His    settled    "  peace 

adorn  the  character,  and  refine  a  man  into  the  keeping  our  hearts  and  mind  in  Christ  Jesus." 
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CHAPTER  II. 
THE  PRELUDE. 

COLOSSIANS   i.    3-8    (R.    V.). 

This  long  introductory  section  may  at  first 
sight  give  the  impression  of  confusion,  from 
the  variety  of  subjects  introduced.  But  a  little 
thought  about  it  shows  it  to  be  really  a  remarka- 
ble specimen  of  the  Apostle's  delicate  tact,  born 
of  his  love  and  earnestness.  Its  purpose  is  to 
prepare  a  favourable  reception  for  his  warnings 
and  arguments  against  errors  which  had  crept 
in,  and  in  his  judgment  were  threatening  to 
sweep  away  the  Colossian  Christians  from  their 
allegiance  to  Christ,  and  their  faith  in  the  gospel 
as  it  had  been  originally  preached  to  them  by 
Epaphras.  That  design  explains  the  selection 
of  topics  in  these  verses,  and  their  weaving 
together. 

Before  he  warns  and  rebukes,  Paul  begins  by 
giving  the  Colossians  credit  for  all  the  good 
which  he  can  find  in  them.  As  soon  as  he  opens 
his  mouth,  he  asserts  the  claims  and  authority, 
the  truth  and  power  of  the  gospel  which  he 
preaches,  and  from  which  all  this  good  in  them 
had  come,  and  which  had  proved  that  it  came 
from  God  by  its  diffusiveness  and  fruitfulness. 
He  reminds  them  of  their  beginnings  in  the 
Christian  life,  with  which  this  new  teaching  was 
utterly  inconsistent,  and  he  flings  his  shield  over 
Epaphras,  their  first  teacher,  whose  words  were 
in  danger  of  being  neglected  now  for  newer 
voices  with  other  messages. 

Thus  skilfully  and  lovingly  these  verses  touch 
a  prelude  which  naturally  prepares  for  the 
theme  of  the  epistle.  Remonstrance  and  re- 
buke would  more  often  be  effective  if  they 
oftener  began  with  showing  the  rebuker's  love, 
and  with  frank  acknowledgment  of  good  in  the 
rebuked. 

I.  We  have  first  a  thankful  recognition  of 
Christian  excellence  as  introductory  to  warn- 
ings and  remonstrances. 

Almost  all  Paul's  letters  begin  with  similar 
expressions  of  thankfulness  for  the  good  that 
was  in  the  Church  he  is  addressing.  Gentle 
rain  softens  the  ground  and  prepares  it  to  re- 
ceive the  heavier  downfall  which  would  else 
mostly  run  off  the  hard  surface.  The  exceptions 
are,  2  Corinthians;  Ephesians,  which  was  proba- 
bly a  circular  letter;  and  Galatians,  which  is  too 
hot  throughout  for  such  praises.  These  expres- 
sions are  not  compliments,  or  words  of  course. 
Still  less  are  they  flattery  used  for  personal 
ends.  They  are  the  uncalculated  and  uncalcu- 
lating  expression  of  affection  which  delights  to 
see  white  patches  in  the  blackest  character,  and 
of  wisdom  which  knows  that  the  nauseous  medi- 
cine of  blame  is  most  easily  taken  if  adminis- 
tered wrapped  in  a  capsule  of  honest  praise. 

All  persons  in  authority  over  others,  such  as 
masters,  parents,  leaders  of  any  sort,  may  be 
the  better  for  taking  the  lesson — "  provoke  not 
your  " — inferiors,  dependents,  scholars — "  to 
wrath,  lest  they  be  discouraged  " — and  deal  out 
praise  where  you  can,  with  a  liberal  hand.  It 
is  nourishing  food  for  many  virtues,  and  a  pow- 
erful antidote  to  many  vices. 

This  praise  is  cast  in  the  form  of  thanksgiving 
to  God,  as  the  true  fountain  of  all  that  is  good 
in  men.     How  all  that  might  be  harmful  in  di- 


rect praise  is  strained  out  of  it,  when  it  be- 
comes gratitude  to  God!  But  we  need  not  dwell 
on  this,  nor  on  the  principle  underlying  these 
thanks,  namely  that  Christian  men's  excellences 
are  God's  gift,  and  that  therefore,  admiration  of 
the  man  should  ever  be  subordinate  to  thankful- 
ness to  God.  The  fountain,  not  the  pitcher 
filled  from  it,  should  have  the  credit  of  the 
crystal  purity  and  sparkling  coolness  of  the 
water.  Nor  do  we  need  to  do  more  than  point  to 
the  inference  from  that  phrase  "  having  heard  of 
your  faith,"  an  inference  confirmed  by  other 
statements  in  the  letter,  namely,  that  the  Apos- 
tle himself  had  never  seen  the  Colossian  Church. 
But  we  briefly  emphasise  the  two  points  which 
occasioned  his  thankfulness.  They  are  the  fa- 
miliar two,  faith  and  love. 

Faith  is  sometimes  spoken  of  in  the  New 
Testament  as  "  towards  Christ  Jesus,"  which 
describes  that  great  act  of  the  soul  by  its  direc- 
tion, as  if  it  were  a  going  out  or  flight  of  the 
man's  nature  to  the  true  goal  of  all  active  be- 
ing. It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "  on  Christ 
Jesus,"  which  describes  it  as  reposing  on  Him 
as  the  end  of  all  seeking,  and  suggests  such 
images  as  that  of  a  hand  that  leans  or  of  a 
burden  borne,  or  a  weakness  upheld  by  contact 
with  Him.  But  more  sweet  and  great  is  the 
blessedness  of  faith  considered  as  "  in  Him," 
as  its  abiding  place  and  fortress-home,  in  union 
with,  and  indwelling  in  whom  the  seeking  spirit 
may  fold  its  wings,  and  the  weak  heart  may  be 
strengthened  to  lift  its  burden  cheerily,  heavy 
though  it  be,  and  the  soul  may  be  full  of  tran- 
quillity and  soothed  into  a  great  calm.  To- 
wards, on,  and  in — so  manifold  are  the  phases 
of  the  relation  between  Christ  and  our  faith. 

In  all,  faith  is  the  same, — simple  confidence, 
precisely  like  the  trust  which  we  put  in  one  an- 
other. But  how  unlike  are  the  objects! — broken 
reeds  of  human  nature  in  the  one  case,  and  the 
firm  pillar  of  that  Divine  power  and  tenderness 
in  the  other,  and  how  unlike,  alas!  is  the  fer- 
vency and  constancy  of  the  trust  we  exercise  in 
each  other  and  in  Christ!  "Faith"  covers  the 
whole  ground  of  man's  relation  to  God.  All 
religion,  all  devotion,  everything  which  binds 
us  to  the  unseen  world  is  included  in  or  evolved 
from  faith.  And  mark  that  this  faith  is,  in 
Paul's  teaching,  the  foundation  of  love  to  men 
and  of  everything  else  good  and  fair.  We  may 
agree  or  disagree  with  that  thought,  but  we  can 
scarcely  fail  to  see  that  it  is  the  foundation  of 
all  his  moral  teaching.  From  that  fruitful 
source  all  good  wtll  come.  From  that  deep 
fountain  sweet  water  will  flow,  and  all  dra,wn 
from  other  sources  has  a  tang  of  bitterness. 
Goodness  of  all  kinds  is  most  surely  evolved 
from  faith — and  that  faith  lacks  its  best  war- 
rant of  reality  which  does  not  lead  to  whatso- 
ever things  are  lovely  and  of  good  report. 
Barnabas  was  a  "  good  man,"  because,  as  Luke 
goes  on  to  tell  us  by  way  of  analysis  of  the 
sources  of  his  goodness,  he  was  "  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  the  author  of  all  goodness,  "  and 
of  faith  "  by  which  that  Inspirer  of  all  beauty 
of  purity  dwells  in  men's  hearts.  Faith  then  is 
the  germ  of  goodness,  not  because  of  anything 
in  itself,  but  because  by  it  we  come  under  the 
influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  whose  breath  is 
life  and  holiness. 

Therefore  we  say  to  every  one  who  is  seek- 
ing to  train  his  character  in  excellence,  begin 
with  trusting  Christ,  and  out  of  that  will  come 
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all  lustre  and  whiteness,  all  various  beauties  of 
mind  and  heart.  It  is  hard  and  hopeless  work 
to  cultivate  our  own  thorns  into  grapes,  but 
if  we  will  trust  Christ,  He  will  sow  good  seed 
in  our  field  and  "  make  it  soft  with  showers  and 
bless  the  springing  thereof." 

As  faith  is  the  foundation  of  all  virtue,  so  it 
is  the  parent  of  love,  and  as  the  former  sums  up 
every  bond  that  knits  men  to  God,  so  the  latter 
includes  all  relations  of  men  to  each  other,  and  is 
the  whole  law  of  human  conduct  packed  into  one 
word.  But  the  warmest  place  in  a  Christian's 
heart  will  belong  to  those  who  are  in  sympathy 
with  his  deepest  self,  and  a  true  faith  in  Christ, 
like  a  true  loyalty  to  a  prince,  will  weave  a 
special  bond  between  all  fellow-subjects.  So  the 
sign,  on  the  surface  of  earthly  relations,  of  the 
deepjlying  central  fire  of  faith  to  Christ,  is  the 
fruitful  vintage  of  brotherly  love,  as  the  vine- 
yards bear  the  heaviest  clusters  on  the  slopes  of 
Vesuvius.  Faith  in  Christ  and  love  to  Chris- 
tians— that  is  the  Apostle's  notion  of  a  good 
man.  That  is  the  ideal  of  character  which  we 
have  to  set  before  ourselves.  Do  we  desire  to 
be  good?  Let  us  trust  Christ.  Do  we  profess 
to  trust  Christ?  Let  us  show  it  by  the  true 
proof — our  goodness  and  especially  our  love. 

So  we  have  here  two  members  of  the  familiar 
triad.  Faith  and  Love,  and  their  sister  Hope 
is  not  far  off.  We  read  in  the  next  clause, 
"  because  of  the  hope  which  is  laid  up  for  you 
in  the  heavens."  The  connection  is  not  alto- 
gether plain.  Is  the  hope  the  reason  for  the 
Apostle's  thanksgiving,  or  the  reason  in  some 
sense  of  the  Colossians'  love?  As  far  as  the 
language  goes,  we  may  either  read  "  We  give 
thanks  .  .  .  because  of  the  hope,"  or  "  the 
love  which  ye  have  .  .  .  because  of  the  hope." 
But  the  long  distance  which  we  have  to  go  back 
for  the  connection,  if  we  adopt  the  former  ex- 
planation, and  other  considerations  which  need 
not  be  entered  on  here,  seem  to  make  the  latter 
the  preferable  construction  if  it  yields  a  tolera- 
ble sense.  Does  it?  Is  it  allowable  to  say  that  the 
hope  which  is  laid  up  in  heaven  is  in  any  sense 
a  reason  or  motive  for  brotherly  love?  I  think 
it  is. 

Observe  that  "  hope  "•  here  is  best  taken  as 
meaning  not  the  emotion,  but  the  object  on 
which  the  emotion  is  fixed;  not  the  faculty,  but 
the  thing  hoped  for;  or  in  other  words,  that  it 
is  objective,  not  subjective;  and  also  that  the 
ideas  of  futurity  and  security  are  conveyed  by 
the  thought  of  this  object  of  expectation  being 
laid  up.  This  future  blessedness,  grasped  by  our 
expectant  hearts  as  assured  for  us,  does  stimu- 
late and  hearten  to  all  well-doing.  Certainly  it 
does  not  supply  the  main  reason;  we  are  not  to 
be  loving  and  good  because  we  hope  to  win 
heaven  thereby.  The  deepest  motive  for  all  the 
graces  of  Christian  character  is  the  will  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus,  apprehended  by  loving  hearts. 
But  it  is  quite  legitimate  to  draw  subordinate 
motives  for  the  strenuous  pursuit  of  holiness 
from  the  anticipation  of  future  blessedness,  and 
it  is  quite  legitimate  to  use  that  prospect  to 
reinforce  the  higher  motives.  He  who  seeks  to 
be  good  only  for  the  sake  of  the  heaven  which 
he  thinks  he  will  get  for  his  goodness — if  there 
be  any  such  a  person  existing  anywhere  but 
in  the  imaginations  of  the  caricaturists  of 
Christian  teaching — is  not  good  and  will  not  get 
his  heaven;  but  he  who  feeds  his  devotion  to 
Christ   and   his   earnest   cultivation    of   holiness 


with  the  animating  hope  of  an  unfading  crown 
will  find  in  it  a  mighty  power  to  intensify  and 
ennoble  all  life,  to  bear  him  up  as  on  angels' 
hands  that  lift  over  all  stones  of  stumbling,  to 
diminish  sorrow  and  dull  pain,  to  kindle  love 
to  men  into  a  brighter  flame,  and  to  purge  holi- 
ness to  a  more  radiant  whiteness.  The  hope 
laid  up  in  heaven  is  not  the  deepest  reason  or 
motive  for  faith  and  love — but  both  are  made 
more  vivid  when  it  is  strong.  It  is  not  the 
light  at  which  their  lamps  are  lit,  but  it  is  the 
odorous  oil  which  feeds  their  flame. 

II.  The  course  of  thought  passes  on  to  a 
solemn  reminder  of  the  truth  and  worth  of  that 
Gospel  which  was  threatened  by  the  budding 
heresies  of  the  Colossian  Church. 

That  is  contained  in  the  clauses  from  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  verse  to  the  end  of  the  sixth, 
and  is  introduced  with  significant  abruptness, 
immediately  after  the  commendation  of  the 
Colossians'  faith.  The  Apostle's  mind  and 
heart  are  so  full  of  the  dangers  which  he  saw 
them  to  be  in,  although  they  did  not  know  it, 
that  he  cannot  refrain  from  setting  forth  an 
impressive  array  of  considerations,  each  of 
which  should  make  them  hold  to  the  gospel  with 
an  iron  grasp.  They  are  put  with  the  utmost 
compression.  Each  word  almost  might  be 
beaten  out  into  a  long  discourse,  so  that  we 
can  only  indicate  the  lines  of  thought.  This 
somewhat  tangled  skein  may,  on  the  whole,  be 
taken  as  the  answer  to  the  question,  Why  should 
we  cleave  to  Paul's  gospel,  and  dread  and  war 
against  tendencies  of  opinion  that  would  rob  us 
of  it?  They  are  preliminary  considerations 
adapted  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  patient  and 
thoughtful  reception  of  the  arguments  which  are 
to  follow,  by  showing  how  much  is  at  stake, 
and  how  the  readers  would  be  poor  indeed  if 
they  were  robbed  of  that  great  Word. 

He  begins  by  reminding  them  that  to  that 
gospel  they  owed  all  their  knowledge  and  hope 
of  heaven — the  hope  "  whereof  ye  heard  before 
in  the  word  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel."  That 
great  word  alone  gives  light  on  the  darkness. 
The  sole  certainty  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave 
is  built  on  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  sole  hope  of  a  blessed  life  beyond  the 
grave  for  the  poor  soul  that  has  learned  its 
sinfulness  is  built  on  the  Death  of  Christ. 
Without  this  light,  that  land  is  a  land  of  dark- 
ness, lighted  only  by  glimmering  sparks  of  con- 
jectures and  peradventures.  So  it  is  to-day,  as 
it  was  then;  the  centuries  have  only  made  more 
clear  the  entire  dependence  of  the  living  con- 
viction of  immortality  on  the  acceptance  of 
Paul's  gospel  "  how  that  Christ  died  for  our 
sins  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  that  He 
was  raised  again  the  third  day."  All  around 
us  we  see  those  who  reject  the  fact  of  Christ's 
resurrection  finding  themselves  forced  to  sur- 
render their  faith  in  any  life  beyond.  They  can- 
not sustain  themselves  on  that  height  of  con- 
viction unless  they  lean  on  Christ.  The  black 
mountain  wall  that  rings  us  poor  mortals  round 
about  is  cloven  in  one  place  only.  Through  one 
narrow  cleft  there  comes  a  gleam  of  light. 
There  and  there  only  is  the  frowning  barrier 
passable.  Through  that  grim  canon,  narrow  and 
black,  where  there  is  only  room  for  the  dark 
river  to  run,  bright-eyed  Hope  may  travel,  let- 
ting out  her  golden  thread  as  she  goes,  to 
guide  us.  Christ  has  cloven  the  rock,  "  the 
Breaker  has  gone  up  before  "   us,   and  by   His 
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resurrection  alone  we  have  the  knowledge  which 
is  certitude,  and  the  hope  which  is  confidence, 
of  an  inheritance  in  light.  If  Paul's  gospel 
goes,  that  goes  like  morning  mist.  Before  you 
throw  away  "  the  word  of  the  truth  of  the  gos- 
pel," at  all  events  understand  that  you  fling 
away  all  assurance  of  a  future  life  along  with  it. 

Then,  there  is  another  motive  touched  in 
these  words  just  quoted.  The  gospel  is  a  word 
of  which  the  whole  substance  and  content  is 
truth.  You  may  say  that  is  the  whole  ques- 
tion, whether  the  gospel  is  such  a  word?  Of 
course  it  is;  but  observe  how  here,  at  the  very 
outset,  the  gospel  is  represented  as  having  a 
distinct  dogmatic  element  in  it.  It  is  of  value, 
not  because  it  feeds  sentiment  or  regulates  con- 
duct only,  but  first  and  foremost  because  it 
gives  us  true  though  incomplete  knowledge  con- 
cerning all  the  deepest  things  of  God  and  man 
about  which,  but  for  its  light,  we  know  noth- 
ing. That  truthful  word  is  opposed  to  the 
argumentations  and  speculations  and  errors  of 
the  heretics.  The  gospel  is  not  speculation,  but 
fact.  It  is  truth,  because  it  is  the  record  of  a 
Person  who  is  the  Truth.  The  history  of  His 
life  and  death  is  the  one  source  of  all  certainty 
and  knowledge  with  regard  to  man's  relations 
to  God,  and  God's  loving  purposes  to  man.  To 
leave  it  and  Him  of  whom  it  speaks  in  order 
to  listen  to  men  who  spin  theories  out  of  their 
own  brains  is  to  prefer  will-o'-the-wisps  to  the 
sun.  If  we  listen  to  Christ,  we  have  the  truth; 
if  we  turn  from  Him,  our  ears  are  stunned  by 
a  Babel.  '  To  whom  shall  we  go?  Thou  hast 
the  words  of  eternal  life." 

Further,  this  gospel  had  been  already  received 
by  them.  Ye  heard  before,  says  he,  and  again 
he  speaks  of  the  gospel  as  "  come  unto  "  them, 
and  reminds  them  of  the  past  days  in  which 
they  "  heard  and  knew  the  grace  of  God."  That 
appeal  is,  of  course,  no  argument  except  to  a 
man  who  admits  the  truth  of  what  he  had  al- 
ready received,  nor  is  it  meant  for  argument 
with  others,  but  it  is  equivalent  to  the  exhorta- 
tion, "  You  have  heard  that  word  and  accepted 
it,  see  that  your  future  be  consistent  with  your 
past."  He  would  have  the  life  a  harmonious 
whole,  all  in  accordance  with  the  first  glad 
grasp  which  they  had  laid  on  the  truth.  Sweet 
and  calm  and  noble  is  the  life  which  preserves 
to  its  close  the  convictions  of  its  beginning,  only 
deepened  and  expanded.  Blessed  are  they  whose 
creed  at  last  can  be  spoken  in  the  lessons  they 
learned  in  childhood,  to  which  experience  has 
but  given  new  meaning!  Blessed  they  who 
haye  been  able  to  store  the  treasure  of  a  life's 
thought  and  learning  in  the  vessels  of  the  early 
words,  which  have  grown  like  the  magic  cof- 
fers in  a  fairy  tale,  to  hold  all  the  increased 
wealth  that  can  be  lodged  in  them!  Beautiful 
is  it  when  the  little  children  and  the  young  men 
and  the  fathers  possess  the  one  faith,  and  when 
he  who  began  as  a  child,  "  knowing  the  Father," 
ends  as  an  old  man  with  the  same  knowledge 
of  the  same  God,  only  apprehended  now  in  a 
form  which  has  gained  majesty  from  the  fleet- 
ing years,  as  "  Him  that  is  from  the  beginning." 
There  is  no  need  to  leave  the  Word  long  since 
heard  in  order  to  get  novelty.  It  will  open  out 
into  all  new  depths,  and  blaze  in  new  radiance 
as  men  grow.  It  will  give  new  answers  as  the 
years  ask  new  questions.  Each  epoch  of  indi- 
vidual experience,  and  each  phase  of  society, 
and  all  changing  forms  of  opinion  will  find  what 


nieets  them  in  the  gospel  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Il 
is  good  for  Christian  men  often  to  recall  the 
beginnings  of  their  faith,  to  live  over  again  their 
early  emotions,  and  when  they  may  be  getting 
stunned  with  the  din  of  controversy,  and  con- 
fused as  to  the  relative  importance  of  different 
parts  of  Christian  truth,  to  remember  what  it 
was  that  first  filled  their  heart  with  joy  like  that 
of  the  finder  of  a  hidden  treasure,  and  with  what 
a  leap  of  gladness  they  first  laid  hold  of  Christ. 

That  spiritual  discipline  is  no  less  needful 
than  is  intellectual,  in  facing  the  conflicts  of  this 
day. 

Again,  this  gospel  was  filling  the  world:  "it 
is  in  all  the  world  bearing  fruit,  and  increasing." 
There  are  two  marks  of  life — it  is  fruitful  and 
it  spreads.  Of  course  such  words  are  not  to  be 
construed  as  if  they  occurred  in  a  statistical 
table.  "  All  the  world  "  must  be  taken  with  an 
allowance  for  rhetorical  statement;  but  making 
such  allowance,  the  rapid  spread  of  Christianity 
in  Paul's  time,  and  its  power  to  influence  char- 
acter and  conduct  among  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men,  were  facts  that  needed  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  if  the  gospel  was  not  true. 

That  is  surely  a  noteworthy  fact,  and  one 
which  may  well  raise  a  presumption  in  favour  of 
the  truth  of  the  message,  and  make  any  pro- 
posal to  cast  it  aside  for  another  gospel  a  seri- 
ous matter.  Paul  is  not  suggesting  the  vulgar 
argument  that  a  thing  must  be  true  because  so 
many  people  have  so  quickly  believed  it.  But 
what  he  is  pointing  to  is  a  much  deeper  thought 
than  that.  All  schisms  and  heresies  are  essen- 
tially local,  and  partial.  They  suit  coteries  and 
classes.  They  are  the  product  of  special  cir- 
cumstances acting  on  special  casts  of  mind,  and 
appeal  to  such.  Like  parasitical  plants,  they 
each  require  a  certain  species  to  grow  on,  and 
cannot  spread  where  these  are  not  found.  They 
are  not  for  all  time,  but  for  an  age.  They  are 
not  for  all  men,  but  for  a  select  few.  They 
reflect  the  opinions  or  wants  of  a  layer  of  so- 
ciety or  of  a  generation,  and  fade  away.  But 
the  gospel  goes  through  the  world  and  draws 
men  to  itself  out  of  every  land  and  age.  Dain- 
ties and  confections  are  for  the  few,  and  many 
of  them  are  like  pickled  olives  to  unsophisti- 
cated palates,  and  the  delicacies  of  one  country 
are  the  abominations  of  another;  but  everybody 
likes  bread  and  lives  on  it,  after  all. 

The  gospel  which  tells  of  Christ  belongs  to 
all  and  can  touch  all,  because  it  brushes  aside 
superficial  differences  of  culture  and  position, 
and  goes  straight  to  the  depths  of  the  one  hu- 
man heart,  which  is  alike  in  us  all,  addressing 
the  universal  sense  of  sin,  and  revealing  the 
Saviour  of  us  all,  and  in  Him  the  universal 
Father.  Do  not  fling  away  a  gospel  that  be- 
longs to  all,  and  can  bring  forth  fruit  in  all 
kinds  of  people,  for  the  sake  of  accepting  what 
can  never  live  in  the  popular  heart,  nor  influ- 
ence more  than  a  handful  of  very  select  and 
"  superior  persons."  Let  who  will  have  the 
dainties,  do  you  stick  to  the  wholesome  wheaten 
bread. 

Another  plea  for  adherence  to  the  gospel  is 
based  upon  its  continuous  and  universal  fruit- 
fulness.  It  brings  about  results  in  conduct  and 
character  which  strongly  attest  its  claim  to  be 
from  God.  That  is  a  rough  and  ready  test,  no 
doubt,  but  a  sensible  and  satisfactory  one.  A 
system  which  says  that  it  will  make  men  good 
and  pure  is  reasonably  judged  of  by  its  fruits, 
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and  Christianity  can  stand  the  test.  It  did 
change  the  face  of  the  old  world.  It  has  been 
the  principal  agent  in  the  slow  growth  of 
"  nobler  manners,  purer  laws  "  which  give  the 
characteristic  stamp  to  modern  as  contrasted 
with  pre-Christian  nations.  The  threefold 
abominations  of  the  old  world — slavery,  war,  and 
the  degradation  of  woman — have  all  been  modi- 
fied, one  of  them  abolished,  and  the  others 
growingly  felt  to  be  utterly  un-Christian.  The 
main  agent  in  the  change  has  been  the  gospel. 
It  has  wrought  wonders,  too,  on  single  souls; 
and  though  all  Christians  must  be  too  conscious 
of  their  own  imperfections  to  venture  on  putting 
themselves  forward  as  specimens  of  its  power, 
still  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  has  lifted  men 
from  the  dungheaps  of  sin  and  self  to  "  set  them 
with  princes,"  to  make  them  kings  and  priests; 
has  tamed  passions,  ennobled  pursuits,  revo- 
lutionised the  whole  course  of  many  a  life,  and 
mightily  works  to-day  in  the  same  fashion,  in 
the  measure  in  which  we  submit  to  its  influence. 
Our  imperfections  are  our  own;  our  good  is 
its.  A  medicine  is  not  shown  to  be  powerless, 
though  it  does  not  do  as  much  as  is  claimed  for 
it,  if  the  sick  man  has  taken  it  irregularly  and 
sparingly.  The  failure  of  Christianity  to  bring 
forth  full  fruit  arises  solely  from  the  failure  of 
professing  Christians  to  allow  its  quickening 
powers  to  fill  their  hearts.  After  all  deductions 
we  may  still  say  with  Paul,  "  it  bringeth  forth 
fruit  in  all  the  world."  This  rod  has  budded,  at 
all  events;  have  any  of  its  antagonists'  rods  done 
the  same?  Do  not  cast  it  away,  says  Paul,  till 
you  are  sure  you  have  found  a  better. 

This  tree  not  only  fruits,  but  grows.  It  is 
not  exhausted  by  fruit-bearing,  but  it  makes 
wood  as  well.  It  is  "  increasing "  as  well  as 
"  bearing  fruit,"  and  that  growth  in  the  circuit 
of  its  branches  that  spread  through  the  world, 
is  another  of  its  claims  on  the  faithful  adhesion 
of  the  Colossians. 

Again,  they  have  heard  a  gospel  which  reveals 
the  "  true  grace  of  God,"  and  that  is  another 
consideration  urging  to  steadfastness. 

In  opposition  to  it  there  were  put  then,  as 
there  are  put  to-day,  man's  thoughts,  and  man's 
requirements,  a  human  wisdom  and  a  burden- 
some code.  Speculations  and  arguments  on  the 
one  hand,  and  laws  and  rituals  on  the  other,  look 
thin  beside  the  large  free  gift  of  a  loving  God 
and  the  message  which  tells  of  it.  They  are 
but  poor  bony  things  to  try  to  live  on.  The 
soul  wants  something  more  nourishing  than 
such  bread  made  out  of  sawdust.  We  want  a 
loving  God  to  live  upon,  whom  we  can  love 
because  He  loves  us.  Will  anything  but  the 
gospel  give  us  that?  Will  anything  be  our  stay, 
in  all  weakness,  weariness,  sorrow,  and  sin,  in 
the  fight  of  life  and  the  agony  of  death,  except 
the  confidence  that  in  Christ  we  "  know  the 
grace  of  God  in  truth"? 

So,  if  we  gather  together  all  these  character- 
istics of  the  gospel,  they  bring  out  the  gravity 
of  the  issue  when  we  are  asked  to  tamper  with 
it,  or  to  abandon  the  old  lamp  for  the  brand- 
new  ones  which  many  eager  voices  are  pro- 
claiming as  the  light  of  the  future.  May  any  of 
us  who  are  on  the  verge  of  the  precipice  lay  to 
heart  these  serious  thoughts!  To  that  gospel 
we  owe  our  peace;  by  it  alone  can  the  fruit  of 
lofty  devout  lives  be  formed  and  ripened;  it  has 
filled  the  world  with  its  sound,  and  is  revolution- 
ising humanity;  it  and  it  only  brings  to  men  the 


good  news  and  the  actual  gift  of  the  love  and 
mercy  of  God.  It  is  not  a  small  matter  to  fling 
away  all  this. 

We  do  not  prejudge  the  question  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity;  but,  at  all  events,  let  there  be  no 
mistake  as  to  the  fact  that  to  give  it  up  is  to 
give  up  the  mightiest  power  that  has  ever 
wrought  for  the  world's  good,  and  that  if  its 
light  be  quenched  there  will  be  darkness  that 
may  be  felt,  not  dispelled,  but  made  more  sad 
and  dreary  by  the  ineffectual  flickers  of  some 
poor  rushlights  that  men  have  lit,  which  waver 
and  shine  dimly  over  a  little  space  for  a  little 
while,  and  then  die  out. 

III.  We  have  the  Apostolic  endorsement  of 
Epaphras,  the  early  teacher  of  the  Colossian 
Christians. 

Paul  points  his  Colossian  brethren,  finally, 
to  the  lessons  which  they  had  received  from  the 
teacher  who  had  first  led  them  to  Christ.  No 
doubt  his  authority  was  imperilled  by  the  new 
directions  of  thought  in  the  Church,  and  Paul 
was  desirous  of  adding  the  weight  of  his  attesta- 
tion to  the  complete  correspondence  between 
his  own  teaching  and  that  of  Epaphras. 

We  know  nothing  about  this  Epaphras  ex- 
cept from  this  letter  and  that  to  Philemon. 
He  is  "  one  of  you,"  a  member  of  the  Colos- 
sian Church  (iv.  12),  whether  a  Colossian  born 
or  not.  He  had  come  to  the  prisoner  in  Rome, 
and  had  brought  the  tidings  of  their  condition 
which  filled  the  Apostle's  heart  with  strangely 
mingled  feelings — of  joy  for  their  love  and 
Christian  walk  (verses  4,  8),  and  of  anxiety  lest 
they  should  be  swept  from  their  steadfastness 
by  the  errors  that  he  heard  were  assailing  them. 
Epaphras  shared  this  anxiety,  and  during  his 
stay  in  Rome  was  much  in  thought,  and  care, 
and  prayer  for  them  (iv.  12).  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  the  bearer  of  this  letter  to 
Colossse.  He  was  in  some  sense  Paul's  fellow- 
servant,  and  in  Philemon  he  is  called  by  the  yet 
more  intimate,  though  somewhat  obscure,  name 
of  his  fellow-prisoner.  It  is  noticeable  that  he 
alone  of  all  Paul's  companions  receives  the 
name  of  "  fellow-servant,"  which  may  perhaps 
point  to  some  very  special  piece  of  service  of 
his,  or  may  possibly  be  only  an  instance  of 
Paul's  courteous  humility,  which  ever  de- 
lighted to  lift  others  to  his  own  level — as  if  he 
had  said,  Do  not  make  differences  between  your 
own  Epaphras  and  me,  we  are  both  slaves  of 
one  Master. 

The  further  testimony  which  Paul  bears  to 
him  is  so  emphatic  and  pointed  as  to  suggest 
that  it  was  meant  to  uphold  an  authority  that 
had  been  attacked,  and  to  eulogise  a  character 
that  had  been  maligned.  "  He  is  a  faithful  min- 
ister of  Christ  on  our  behalf."  In  these  words 
the  Apostle  endorses  his  teaching,  as  a  true 
representation  of  his  own.  Probably  Epaphras 
founded  the  Colossian  Church  and  did  so  in 
pursuance  of  a  commission  given  him  by  Paul. 
He  "  also  declared  to  us  your  love  in  the 
Spirit."  As  he  had  truly  represented  Paul  and 
his  message  to  them,  so  he  lovingly  represented 
them  and  their  kindly  affection  to  him.  Proba- 
bly the  same  people  who  questioned  Epaphras' 
version  of  Paul's  teaching  would  suspect  the 
favourableness  of  his  report  of  the  Colossian 
Church,  and  hence  the  double  witness  borne 
from  the  Apostle's  generous  heart  to  both  parts 
of  his  brother's  work.  His  unstinted  praise  is 
ever  ready.     His  shield  is  swiftly  flung  over  any 
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of  his  helpers  who  are  maligned  or  assailed. 
Never  was  a  leader  truer  to  his  subordinates, 
more  tender  of  their  reputation,  more  eager  for 
their  increased  influence,  and  freer  from  every 
trace  of  jealousy,  than  was  that  lofty  and  lowly 
soul. 

It  is  a  beautiful  though  a  faint  image  which 
shines  out  on  us  from  these  fragmentary  no- 
tices of  this  Colossian  Epaphras — a  true  Chris- 
tian bishop,  who  had  come  all  the  long  way  from 
his  quiet  valley  in  the  depths  of  Asia  Minor,  to 
get  guidance  about  his  flock  from  the  great 
Apostle,  and  who  bore  them  on  his  heart  day 
and  night,  and  prayed  much  for  them,  while  so 
far  away  from  them.  How  strange  the  fortune 
which  has  made  his  name  and  his  solicitudes  and 
prayers  immortal!  How  little  he  dreamed  that 
such  embalming  was  to  be  given  to  his  little 
services,  and  that  they  were  to  be  crowned  with 
such  exuberant  praise! 

The  smallest  work  done  for  Jesus  Christ  lasts 
for  ever,  whether  it  abide  in  men's  memories 
or  no.  Le*  us  ever  live  as  those  who,  like 
painters  in  fresco,  have  with  swift  hand  to  draw 
lines  and  lay  on  colours  which  will  never  fade, 
and  let  us,  by  humble  faith  and  holy  life,  earn 
such  a  character  from  Paul's  Master.  He  is 
glad  to  praise,  and  praise  from  His  lips  is  praise 
indeed.  If  He  approves  of  us  as  faithful  serv- 
ants on  His  behalf,  it  matters  not  what  others 
may  say.  The  Master's  "  Well  done  "  will  out- 
weigh labours  and  toils,  and  the  depreciating 
tongues  of  fellow-servants,  or  of.  the  Master's 
enemies. 


CHAPTER  III. 
THE  PRAYER. 

COLOSSIANS   i.   9-12    (R.    V.). 

We  have  here  to  deal  with  one  of  Paul's 
prayers  for  his  brethren.  In  some  respects 
these  are  the  very  topmost  pinnacles  of  his 
letters.  Nowhere  else  does  his  spirit  move  so 
freely,  in  no  other  parts  are  the  fervour  of  his 
piety  and  the  beautiful  simplicity  and  depth  of 
his  love  more  touchingly  shown.  The  freedom 
and  heartiness  of  our  prayers  for  others  are  a 
very  sharp  test  of  both  our  piety  to  God  and 
our  love  to  men.  Plenty  of  people  can  talk  and 
vow  who  would  find  it  hard  to  pray.  Paul's  in- 
tercessory prayers  are  the  high-water  mark  of 
the  epistles  in  which  they  occur.  He  must  have 
been  a  good  man  and  a  true  friend  of  whom  so 
much  can  be  said. 

This  prayer  sets  forth  the  ideal  of  Christian 
character.  What  Paul  desired  for  his  friends  in 
Colossae  is  what  all  true  Christian  hearts  should 
chiefly  desire  for  those  whom  they  love,  and 
should  strive  after  and  ask  for  themselves.  If 
we  look  carefully  at  these  words  we  shall  see 
a  clear  division  into  parts  which  stand  related  to 
each  other  as  root,  stem,  and  fourfold  branches, 
or  as  fountain,  undivided  stream,  and  "  four 
heads "  into  which  this  "  river "  of  Christian 
life  "  is  parted."  To  be  filled  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  God's  will  is  the  root  or  fountain- 
source  of  all.  From  it  comes  a  walk  worthy  of 
the  Lord  unto  all  pleasing — the  practical  life 
being  the  outcome  and  expression  of  the  inward 
possession  of  the  will  of  God.  Then  we  have 
four  clauses,  evidently  co-ordinate,  each  begin- 


ning with  a  participle,  and  together  presenting 
an  analysis  of  this  worthy  walk.  It  will  be  fruit- 
ful in  all  outward  work.  It  will  be  growing  in 
all  inward  knowledge  of  God.  Because  life  is 
not  all  doing  and  knowing,  but  is  suffering 
likewise,  the  worthy  walk  must  be  patient  and 
long-suffering,  because  strengthened  by  God 
Himself.  And  to  crown  all,  above  work  and 
knowledge  and  suffering  it  must  be  thankfulness 
to  the  Father.  The  magnificent  massing  to- 
gether of  the  grounds  of  gratitude  which  fol- 
lows, we  must  leave  for  future  consideration, 
and  pause,  however  abruptly,  yet  not  illogically, 
at  the  close  of  the  enumeration  of  these  four 
branches  of  the  tree,  the  four  sides  of  the  firm 
tower  of  the  true  Christian  life. 

I.  Consider  the  Fountain  or  Root  of  all 
Christian  character — "  that  ye  may  be  filled  with 
the  knowledge  of  His  will  in  all  spiritual  wis- 
dom and  understanding." 

One  or  two  remarks  in  the  nature  of  verbal 
exposition  may  be  desirable.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  thing  desired  is  the  perfecting  of  the 
Colossians  in  religious  knowledge,  and  the  per- 
fection is  forcibly  expressed  in  three  different 
aspects.  The  idea  of  completeness  up  to  the 
height  of  their  capacity  is  given  in  the  prayer 
that  they  may  be  "  filled,"  like  some  jar  charged 
with  sparkling  water  to  the  brim.  The  advanced 
degree  of  the  knowledge  desired  for  them  is 
given  in  the  word  here  employed,  which  is  a 
favourite  in  the  Epistles  of  the  Captivity,  and 
means  additional  or  mature  knowledge,  that 
deeper  apprehension  of  God's  truth  which  per- 
haps had  become  more  obvious  to  Paul  in  the 
quiet  growth  of  his  spirit  during  his  life  in 
Rome.  And  the  rich  variety  of  forms  which 
that  advanced  knowledge  would  assume  is  set 
forth  by  the  final  words  of  the  clause,  which 
may  either  be  connected  with  its  first  words,  so 
meaning  "  filled  ...  so  that  ye  may  abound  in 
.  .  .  wisdom  and  understanding;  "  or  with 
"  the  knowledge  of  His  will,"  so  meaning  a 
"  knowledge  which  is  manifested  in."  That 
knowledge  will  blossom  out  into  every  kind  of 
"  wisdom  "  and  "  understanding,"  two  words 
which  it  is  hard  to  distinguish,  but  of  which  the 
former  is  perhaps  the  more  general  and  the 
latter  the  more  special,  the  former  the  more 
theoretical  and  the  latter  the  more  practical; 
and  both  are  the  work  of  the  Divine  Spirit  whose 
sevenfold  perfection  of  gifts  illuminates  with 
perfect  light  each  waiting  heart.  So  perfect, 
whether  in  regard  to  its  measure,  its  maturity, 
or  its  manifoldness,  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
will  of  God,  which  the  Apostle  regards  as  the 
deepest  good  which  his  love  can  ask  for  these 
Colossians. 

Passing  by  many  thoughts  suggested  by  the 
words,  we  may  touch  one  or  two  large  prin- 
ciples which  they  involve.  The  first  is,  that  the 
foundation  of  all  Christian  character  and  con- 
duct is  laid  in  the  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God. 
Every  revelation  of  God  is  a  law.  What  it  con- 
cerns us  to  know  is  not  abstract  truth,  or  a 
revelation  for  speculative  thought,  but  God's 
will.  He  does  not  show  Himself  to  us  in  order 
merely  that  we  may  know,  but  in  order  that, 
knowing,  we  may  do,  and,  what  is  more  than 
either  knowing  or  doing,  in  order  that  we  may 
be.  No  revelation  from  God  has  accomplished 
its  purpose  when  a  man  has  simply  understood 
it,  but  every  fragmentary  flash  of  light  which 
comes  from  Him  in  nature  and  providence,  and 
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still  more  the  steady  radiance  that  pours  from 
Jesus,  is  meant  indeed  to  teach  us  how  we  should 
think  of  God,  but  to  do  that  mainly  as  a  means 
to  the  end  that  we  may  live  in  conformity  with 
His  will.  The  light  is  knowledge,  but  it  is  a 
light  to  guide  our  feet,  knowledge  which  is 
meant  to  shape  practice. 

If  that  had  been  remembered,  two  opposite 
errors  would  have  been  avoided.  The  error 
that  was  threatening  the  Colossian  Church,  and 
has  haunted  the  Church  in  general  ever  since, 
was  that  of  fancying  Christianity  to  be  merely 
a  system  of  truth  to  be  believed,  a  rattling  skele- 
ton of  abstract  dogmas,  very  many  and  very 
dry.  An  unpractical  heterodoxy  was  their  dan- 
ger. An  unpractical  orthodoxy  is  as  real  a 
peril.  You  may  swallow  all  the  creeds  bodily, 
you  may  even  find  in  God's  truth  the  food  of 
very  sweet  and  real  feeling:  but  neither  know- 
ing nor  feeling  is  enough.  The  one  all-impor- 
tant question  for  us  is — does  our  Christianity 
work?  It  is  knowledge  of  His  will,  which  be- 
comes an  ever  active  force  in  our  lives!  Any 
other  kind  of  religious  knowledge  is  windy 
food;  as  Paul  says,  it  "  puffeth  up;  "  the  knowl- 
edge which  feeds  the  soul  with  wholesome 
nourishment  is  the  knowledge  of  His  will. 

The  converse  error  to  that  of  unpractical 
knowledge,  that  of  an  unintelligent  practice,  is 
quite  as  bad.  There  is  always  a  class  of  peo- 
ple, and  they  are  unusually  numerous  to-day, 
who  profess  to  attach  no  importance  to  Chris- 
tian doctrines,  but  to  put  all  the  stress  on  Chris- 
tian morals.  They  swear  by  the  "  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,"  and  are  blind  to  the  deep  doctrinal 
basis  laid  in  that  "  sermon  "  itself,  on  which  its 
lofty  moral  teaching  is  built.  What  God  hath 
joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder.  Why 
pit  the  parent  against  the  child?  why  wrench 
the  blossom  from  its  stem?  Knowledge  is 
sound  when  it  moulds  conduct.  Action  is  good 
when  it  is  based  on  knowledge.  The  knowl- 
edge of  God  is.  wholesome  when  it  shapes  the 
life.  Morality  has  a  basis  which  makes  it  vig- 
orous and  permanent  when  it  rests  upon  the 
knowledge  of  His  will. 

Again:  Progress  in  knowledge  is  the  law  of 
the  Christian  life.  There  should  be  a  continual 
advancement  in  the  apprehension  of  God's  will, 
from  that  first  glimpse  which  saves,  to  the  ma- 
ture knowledge  which  Paul  here  desires  for  his 
friends.  The  progress  does  not  consist  in  leav- 
ing behind  old  truths,  but  in  a  profounder  con- 
ception of  what  is  contained  in  these  truths. 
How  differently  a  Fijian  just  saved,  and  a  Paul 
on  earth,  or  a  Paul  in  heaven,  look  at  that  verse, 
"  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only 
begotten  Son"!  The  truths  which  are  dim  to 
the  one,  like  stars  seen  through  a  mist,  blaze  to 
the  other  like  the  same  stars  to  an  eye  that  has 
travelled  millions  of  leagues  nearer  them,  and 
sees  them  to  be  suns.  The  law  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  is  continuous  increase  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  depths  that  lie  in  the  old  truths,  and  of 
their  far-reaching  applications.  We  are  to 
grow  in  knowledge  of  the  Christ  by  coming  ever 
nearer  to  Him,  and  learning  more  of  the  in- 
finite meaning  of  our  earliest  lesson  that  He  is 
the  Son  of  God  who  has  died  for  us.  The  con- 
stellations that'  burn  in  our  nightly  sky  looked 
down  on  Chaldean  astronomers,  but  though 
these  are  the  same,  how  much  more  is  known 
about  them  at  Greenwich  than  was  dreamed  at 
Babylon! 


II.  Consider  the  River  or  Stem  of  Christian 
conduct. 

The  purpose  and  outcome  of  this  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  will  of  God  in  Christ  is  to  "  walk 
worthily  of  the  Lord  unto  all  pleasing."  By 
"walk"  is  of  course  meant  the  whole  active 
life;  so  that  the  principle  is  brought  out  here 
very  distinctly,  that  the  last  result  of  knowledge 
of  the  Divine  will  is  an  outward  life  regulated 
by  that  will.  And  the  sort  of  life  which  such 
knowledge  leads  to  is  designated  in  most  gen- 
eral terms  as  "  worthy  of  the  Lord  unto  all 
pleasing,"  in  which  we  have  set  forth  two  as- 
pects of  the  true  Christian  life. 

'•  Worthily  of  the  Lord!  "  The  "  Lord  "  here, 
as  generally,  is  Christ,  and  "  worthily  "  seems 
to  mean,  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  what 
Christ  is  to  us,  and  has  done  for  us.  We  find 
other  forms  of  the  same  thought  in  such  ex- 
pressions as  "  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith 
ye  are  called  "  (Eph.  iv.  1),  "  worthily  of  saints  " 
(Rom.  xvi.  2),  "  worthy  of  the  gospel  "  (Phil, 
i.  27),  "  worthily  of  God  "  (1  Thess.  ii.  12),  in 
all  of  which  there  is  the  idea  of  a  standard  to 
which  the  practical  life  is  to  be  conformed. 
Thus  the  Apostle  condenses  into  one  word  all 
the  manifold  relations  in  which  we  stand  to 
Christ,  and  all  the  multifarious  arguments  for 
a  holy  life  which  they  yield. 

These  are  mainly  two.  The  Christian  should 
"  walk  "  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  what 
Christ  has  done  for  him.  "  Do  ye  thus  requite 
the  Lord,  O  foolish  people,  and  unwise?"  was 
the  mournful  wondering  question  of  the  dying 
Moses  to  his  people,  as  he  summed  up  the  his- 
tory of  unbroken  tenderness  and  love  on  the 
one  side,  and  of  disloyalty  almost  as  uninter- 
rupted on  the  other.  How  much  more  patheti- 
cally and  emphatically  might  the  question  be 
asked  of  us!  We  say  that  we  are  not  our  own, 
but  bought  with  a  price.  Then  how  do  we  re- 
pay that  costly  purchase?  Do  we  not  requite 
His  blood  and  tears,  His  unquenchable,  un- 
alterable love,  with  a  little  tepid  love  which 
grudges  sacrifices  and  has  scarcely  power 
enough  to  influence  conduct  at  all,  with  a  little 
trembling  faith  which  but  poorly  corresponds 
to  His  firm  promises,  with  a  little  reluctant 
obedience?  The  richest  treasure  of  heaven  has 
been  freely  lavished  for  us,  and  we  return  a 
sparing  expenditure  of  our  hearts  and  ourselves, 
repaying  fine  gold  with  tarnished  copper,  and 
the  flood  of  love  from  the  heart  of  Christ  with 
a  few  niggard  drops  grudgingly  squeezed  from 
ours.  Nothing  short  of  complete  self-surrender, 
perfect  obedience,  and  unwavering,  unfaltering 
love  can  characterise  the  walk  that  corresponds 
with  our  profound  obligations  to  Him.  Surely 
there  can  be  no  stronger  cord  with  which  to 
bind  us  as  sacrifices  to  the  horns  of  the  altar 
than  the  cords  of  love.  This  is  the  unique  glory 
and  power  of  Christian  ethics,  that  it  brings  in 
this  tender  personal  element  to  transmute  the 
coldness  of  duty  into  the  warmth  of  gratitude, 
so  throwing  rosy  light  over  the  snowy  summits 
of  abstract  virtue.  Repugnant  duties  become 
tokens  of  love,  pleasant  as  every  sacrifice  made 
at  its  bidding  ever  is.  The  true  Christian  spirit 
says:  Thou  hast  given  Thyself  wholly  for  me: 
help  me  to  yield  myself  to  Thee.  Thou  hast 
loved  me  perfectly:  help  me  to  love  Thee  with 
all  my  heart. 

The  other  side  of  this  conception  of  a  worthy 
walk  is,  that  the  Christian  should  act  in  a  man- 
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ner  corresponding  to  Christ's  character  and  con- 
duct. We  profess  to  be  His  by  sacredest  ties:' 
then  we  should  set  our  watches  by  that  dial, 
being  conformed  to  His  likeness,  and  in  all  our 
daily  life  trying  to  do  as  He  has  done,  or  as 
we  believe  He  would  do  if  He  were  in  our 
place.  Nothing  less  than  the  effort  to  tread 
in  His  footsteps  is  a  walk  worthy  of  the  Lord. 
All  unlikeness  to  His  pattern  is  a  dishonour  to 
Him  and  to  ourselves.  It  is  neither  worthy  of 
the  Lord,  nor  of  the  vocation  wherewith  we  are 
called,  nor  of  the  name  of  saints.  Only  when 
these  two  things  are  brought  about  in  my  ex- 
perience— when  the  glow  of  His  love  melts  my 
heart  and  makes  it  flow  down  in  answering  af- 
fection, and  when  the  beauty  of  His  perfect  life 
stands  ever  before  me,  and  though  it  be  high 
above  me,  is  not  a  despair,  but  a  stimulus  and 
a  hope — only  then  do  I  "  walk  worthv  of  the 
Lord." 

Another  thought  as  to  the  nature  of  the  life 
in  which  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  will 
should  issue,  is  expressed  in  the  other  clause 
— "  unto  all  pleasing,"  which  sets  forth  the 
great  aim  as  being  to  please  Christ  in  every- 
thing. That  is  a  strange  purpose  to  propose  to 
man,  as  the  supreme  end  to  be  ever  kept  in 
view,  to  satisfy  Jesus  Christ  by  their  conduct. 
To  make  the  good  opinion  of  men  our  aim  is 
to  be  slaves;  but  to  please  this  Man  ennobles 
us  and  exalts  life.  Who  or  what  is  He,  whose 
judgment  of  us  is  thus  all-important,  whose  ap- 
probation is  praise  indeed,  and  to  win  whose 
smile  is  a  worthy  object  for  which  to  use  life, 
or  even  to  lose  it?  We  should  ask  ourselves, 
Do  we  make  it  our  ever  present  object  to  sat- 
isfy Jesus  Christ?  We  are  not  to  mind  about 
other  people's  approbation.  We  can  do  without 
that.  We  are  not  to  hunt  after  the  good  word 
of  our  fellows.  Every  life  into  which  that  crav- 
ing for  man's  praise  and  good  opinion  enters  is 
tarnished  by  it.  It  is  a  canker,  a  creeping  lep- 
rosy, which  eats  sincerity  and  nobleness  and 
strength  out  of  a  man.  Let  us  not  care  to  trim 
our  sails  to  catch  the  shifting  winds  of  this  or 
that  man's  favour  and  eulogium,  but  look  higher 
and  say,  "  With  me  it  is  a  very  small  matter  to 
be  judged  of  man's  judgment."  "  I  appeal  unto 
Caesar."  He,  the  true  Commander  and  Em- 
peror, holds  our  fate  in  His  hands;  we  have  to 
please  Him  and  Him  only.  There  is  no  thought 
which  will  so  reduce  the  importance  of  the  bab- 
ble around  us,  and  teach  us  such  brave  and 
wholesome  contempt  for  popular  applause,  and 
all  the  strife  of  tongues,  as  the  constant  habit 
of  trying  to  act  as  ever  in  our  great  Task- 
master's eye.  What  does  it  matter  who  praise, 
if  He  frowns?  or  who  blame,  if  His  face  lights 
with  a  smile?  No  thought  will  so  spur  us  to 
diligence,  and  make  all  life  solemn  and  grand  as 
the  thought  that  "  we  labour,  that  whether  pres- 
ent or  absent,  we  may  be  well  pleasing  to  Him." 
Nothing  will  so  string  the  muscles  for  the  fight, 
and  free  us  from  being  entangled  with  the 
things  of  this  life,  as  the  ambition  to  "  please 
Him  who  has  called  us  to  be  soldiers." 

Men  have  willingly  flung  away  their  lives  for 
a  couple  of  lines  of  praise  in  a  despatch,  or  for 
a  smile  from  some  great  commander.  Let  us 
try  to  live  and  die  so  as  to  get  "  honourable 
mention  "  from  our  captain.  Praise  from  His 
lips  is  praise  indeed.  We  shall  not  know  how 
much  it  is  worth,  till  the  smile  lights  His  face, 
and  the  love  comes  into  His  eyes,  as  He  looks 


at  ns,  and  says,  "Well  done!  good  and  faithful 
servant." 

III.  We  have  finally  the  fourfold  streams  or 
branches  into  which  this  general  conception  of 
Christian  character  parts  itself. 

There  are  four  participial  clauses  here,  which 
seem  all  to  stand  on  one  level,  and  to  present 
an  analysis  in  more  detail  of  the  component 
parts  of  this  worthy  walk.  In  general  terms  it 
is  divided  into  fruitfulness  in  work,  increase  in 
knowledge,  strength  for  suffering,  and,  as  the 
climax  of  all,  thankfulness. 

The  first  element  is — "  bearing  fruit  in  every 
good  work."  These  words  carry  us  back  to 
what  was  said  in  ver.  6  about  the  fruitfulness 
of  the  gospel.  Here  the  man  in  whom  that 
word  is  planted  is  regarded  as  the  producer  of 
the  fruit,  by  the  same  natural  transition  by 
which,  in  our  Lord's  Parable  of  the  Sower,  the 
men  in  whose  hearts  the  seed  was  sown  are 
spoken  of  as  themselves  on  the  one  hand,  bring- 
ing no  fruit  to  perfection,  and  on  the  other, 
bringing  forth  fruit  with  patience.  The  worthy 
walk  will  be  first  manifested  in  the  production  of 
a  rich  variety  of  forms  of  goodness.  All  pro- 
found knowledge  of  God,  and  all  lofty  thoughts 
of  imitating  and  pleasing  Christ,  are  to  be  tested 
at  last  by  their  power  to  make  men  good,  and 
that  not  after  any  monotonous  type,  nor  on  one 
side  of  their  nature  only. 

One  plain  principle  implied  here  is  that  the 
only  true  fruit  is  goodness.  We  may  be  busy, 
as  many  a  man  in  our  great  commercial  cities 
is  busy,  from  Monday  morning  till  Saturday 
night  for  a  long  lifetime,  and  may  have  had  to 
build  bigger  barns  for  our  "  fruits  and  our 
goods,"  and  yet,  in  the  high  and  solemn  mean- 
ing of  the  word  here,  our  life  may  be  utterly 
empty  and  fruitless.  Much  of  our  work  and  of 
its  results  is  no  more  fruit  than  the  galls  on  the 
oak-leaves  are.  They  are  a  swelling  from  a 
puncture  made  by  an  insect,  a  sign  of  disease, 
not  of  life.  The  only  sort  of  work  which  can 
be  called  fruit,  in  the  highest  meaning  of  the 
word,  is  that  which  corresponds  to  a  man's 
whole  nature  and  relations;  and  the  only  work 
which  does  so  correspond  is  a  life  of  loving 
service  of  God,  which  cultivates  all  things  lovely 
and  of  good  report.  Goodness,  therefore,  alone 
deserves  to  be  called  fruit — as  for  all  the  rest 
of  our  busy  lives,  they  and  their  toils  are  like 
the  rootless,  lifeless  chaff  that  is  whirled  out  of 
the  threshing-floor  by  every  gust.  A  life  which 
has  not  in  it  holiness  and  loving  obedience, 
however  richly  productive  it  may  be  in  lower 
respects,  is  in  inmost  reality  blighted  and 
barren,  and  is  "  nigh  unto  burning."  Goodness 
is  fruit;  all  else  is  nothing  but  leaves. 

Again:  the  Christian  life  is  to  be  "fruitful 
in  every  good  work."  This  tree  is  to  be  like 
that  in  the  apocalyptic  vision,  which  "  bare 
twelve  manner  of  fruits,"  yielding  every  month 
a  different  sort.  So  we  should  fill  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  year  with  various  holiness,  and 
seek  to  make  widely  different  forms  of  goodness 
our  own.  We  have  all  certain  kinds  of  excel- 
lence which  are  more  natural  and  easier  for  us 
than  others  are.  We  should  seek  to  cultivate 
the  kind  which  is  hardest  for  us.  The  thorny 
stock  of  our  own  character  should  bear  not 
only  grapes,  but  figs  too,  and  olives  as  well, 
being  grafted  upon  the  true  olive  tree,  which  is 
Christ.  Let  us  aim  at  this  all-round  and  multi- 
form virtue,  and  not  be  like  a  scene  for  a  stage, 
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all  gay  and  bright  on  one  side,  and  dirty  canvas 
and  stretchers  hung  with  cobwebs  on  the  other. 

The  second  element  in  the  analysis  of  the 
true  Christian  life  is — "  increasing  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  God."  The  figure  of  the  tree  is  proba- 
bly continued  here.  If  it  fruits,  its  girth  will 
increase,  its  branches  will  spread,  its  top  will 
mount,  and  next  year  its  shadow  on  the  grass 
will  cover  a  larger  circle.  Some  would  take 
the  "  knowledge  "  here  as  the  instrument  or 
means  of  growth,  and  would  render  "  increas- 
ing by  the  knowledge  of  God,"  supposing  that 
the  knowledge  is  represented  as  the  rain  or 
the  sunshine  which  ministers  to  the  growth  of 
the  plant.  But  perhaps  it  is  better  to  keep  to 
the  idea  conveyed  by  the  common  rendering, 
which  regards  the  words  "  in  knowledge  "  as 
the  specification  of  that  region  in  which  the 
growth  enjoined  is  to  be  realised.  So  here  we 
have  the  converse  of  the  relation  between  work 
and  knowledge  which  we  met  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  chapter.  There,  knowledge  led  to  a 
worthy  walk;  here,  fruitfulness  in  good  works 
leads  to,  or  at  all  events  is  accompanied  with, 
an  increased  knowledge.  And  both  are  true. 
These  two  work  on  each  other  a  reciprocal  in- 
crease. All  true  knowledge  which  is  not  mere 
empty  notions,  naturally  tends  to  influence  ac- 
tion, and  all  true  action  naturally  tends  to  con- 
firm the  knowledge  from  which  it  proceeds. 
Obedience  gives  insight:  "  If  any  man  wills  to 
do  My  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine."  If 
I  am  faithful  up  to  the  limits  of  my  present 
knowledge,  and  have  brought  it  all  to  bear  on 
character  and  conduct,  I  shall  find  that  in  the 
effort  to  make  my  every  thought  a  deed,  there 
have  fallen  from  my  eyes  as  it  were  scales,  and 
I  see  some  things  clearly  which  were  faint  and 
doubtful  before.  Moral  truth  becomes  dim  to  a 
bad  man.  Religious  truth  grows  bright  to  a 
good  one,  and  whosoever  strives  to  bring  all 
his  creed  into  practice,  and  all  his  practice  under 
the  guidance  of  his  creed,  will  find  that  the  path 
of  obedience  is  the  path  of  growing  light. 

Then  comes  the  third  element  in  this  resolu- 
tion of  the  Christian  character  into  its  com- 
ponent parts — "  strengthened  with  all  power,  ac- 
cording to  the  might  of  His  glory,  unto  all 
patience  and  long-suffering  with  joyfulness." 
Knowing  and  doing  are  not  the  v/hole  of  life: 
there  are  sorrow  and  suffering  too. 

Here  again  we  have  the  Apostle's  favourite 
"  all,"  which  occurs  so  frequently  in  this  con- 
nection. As  he  desired  for  the  Colossians  all 
wisdom,  unto  all  pleasing,  and  fruitfulness  in 
every  good  work,  so  he  prays  for  all  power  to 
strengthen  them.  Every  kind  of  strength  which 
God  can  give  and  man  can  receive,  is  to  be 
sought  after  by  us,  that  we  may  be  "  girded  with 
strength,"  cast  like  a  brazen  wall  all  round  our 
human  weakness.  And  that  Divine  power  is  to 
flow  into  us,  having  this  for  its  measure  and 
limit — "  the  might  of  His  glory."  His  "  glory  " 
is  the  lustrous  light  of  His  self-revelation;  and 
the  far-flashing  energy  revealed  in  that  self- 
manifestation  is  the  immeasurable  measure  of 
the  strength  that  may  be  ours.  True,  a  finite 
nature  can  never  contain  the  infinite,  but  man's 
finite  nature  is  capable  of  indefinite  expansion. 
Its  elastic  walls  stretch  to  contain  the  increas- 
ing gift.  The  more  we  desire  the  more  we 
receive,  and  the  more  we  receive  the  more  we 
are  abie  to  receive.  The  amount  which  filled 
our    hearts    to-day    should    not    fill    them    to- 


morrow. Our  capacity  is  at  each  moment  the 
working  limit  of  the  measure  of  the  strength 
given  us.  But  it  is  always  shifting,  and  may 
be  continually  increasing.  The  only  real  limit 
is  "  the  might  of  His  glory,"  the  limitless  om- 
nipotence of  the  self-revealing  God.  To  that 
we  may  indefinitely  approach,  and  till  we  have 
exhausted  God  we  have  not  reached  the  furthest 
point  to  which  we  should  aspire. 

And  what  exalted  mission  is  destined  for  this 
wonderful  communicated  strength?  Nothing 
that  the  world  thinks  great:  only  helping  some 
lone  widow  to  stay  her  heart  in  patience,  and 
flinging  a  gleam  of  brightness,  like  sunrise  on 
a  stormy  sea,  over  some  tempest-tossed  life. 
The  strength  is  worthily  employed  and  absorbed 
in  producing  "  all  patience  and  long-suffering 
with  joy."  Again  the  favourite  "  all  "  expresses 
the  universality  of  the  patience  and  long-suffer- 
ing. Patience  here  is  not  merely  passive  en- 
durance. It  includes  the  idea  of  perseverance 
in  the  right  course,  as  well  as  that  of  uncom- 
plaining bearing  of  evil.  It  is  the  "  steering 
right  onward,"  without  bating  one  jot  of  heart 
or  hope;  the  temper  of  the  traveller  who  strug- 
gles forward,  though  the  wind  in  his  face  dashes 
the  sleet  in  his  eyes,  and  he  has  to  wade  through 
deep  snow.  While  "  patience  "  regards  the  evil 
mainly  as  sent  by  God,  and  as  making  the  race 
set  before  us  difficult,  "long-suffering"  describes 
the  temper  under  suffering  when  considered  as 
a  wrong  or  injury  done  by  man.  And  whether 
we  think  of  our  afflictions  in  the  one  or  the 
other  light,  God's  strength  will  steal  into  our 
hearts,  if  we  will,  not  merely  to  help  us  to  bear 
them  with  perseverance  and  with  meekness  as 
unruffled  as  Christ's,  but  to  crown  both  graces 
— as  the  clouds  are  sometimes  rimmed  with 
flashing  gold — with  a  great  light  of  joy.  That 
is  the  highest  attainment  of  all.  "  Sorrowful, 
yet  always  rejoicing."  Flowers  beneath  the 
snow,  songs  in  the  night,  fire  burning  beneath 
the  water,  "  peace  subsisting  at  the  heart  of 
endless  agitation,"  cool  airs  in  the  very  crater 
of  Vesuvius — all  these  paradoxes  may  be  sur- 
passed in  our  hearts  if  they  are  strengthened 
with  all  might  by  an  indwelling  Christ. 

The  crown  of  all,  the  last  of  the  elements  of 
the  Christian  character,  is  thankfulness — "  giv- 
ing thanks  unto  the  Father."  This  is  the  sum- 
mit of  all;  and  is  to  be  diffused  through  all.  All 
our  progressive  fruitfulness  and  insight,  as  well 
as  our  perseverance  and  unrufled  meekness  in 
suffering,  should  have  a  breath  of  thankfulness 
breathed  through  them.  We  shall  see  the  grand 
enumeration  of  the  reasons  for  thankfulness  in 
the  next  verses.  Here  we  pause  for  the  present, 
with  this  final  constituent  of  the  life  which  Paul 
desired  for  the  Colossian  Christians.  Thank- 
fulness should  mingle  with  all  our  thoughts  and 
feelings,  like  the  fragrance  of  some  perfume 
penetrating  through  the  common  scentless  air. 
It  should  embrace  all  events.  It  should  be  an 
operating  motive  in  all  actions.  We  should  be 
clear-sighted  and  believing  enough  to  be 
thankful  for  pain  and  disappointment  and  loss. 
That  gratitude  will  add  the  crowning  consecra- 
tion to  service  and  knowledge  and  endurance. 
It  will  touch  our  spirits  to  the  finest  of  all  is- 
sues, for  it  will  lead  to  glad  self-surrender,  and 
make  of  our  whole  life  a  sacrifice  of  praise.  "  I 
beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God, 
that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice." 
Our  lives  will  then  exhale  in  fragrance  and  shoot 
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up  in  flashing  tongues  of  ruddy  light  and  beauty, 
when  kindled  into  a  flame  of  gratitude  by  the 
glow  of  Christ's  great  love.  Let  us  lay  our 
poor  selves  on  that  altar,  as  sacrifices  of  thanks- 
giving; for  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well- 
pleased. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  FATHER'S  GIFTS  THROUGH  THE 
SON. 

COLOSSIANS  i.    12-14   (R-   V.). 

We  have  advanced  thus  far  in  this  Epistle 
without  having  reached  its  main  subject.  We 
now,  however,  are  on  its  verge.  The  next 
verses  to  those  now  to  be  considered  lead  us 
into  the  very  heart  of  Paul's  teaching,  by  which 
he  would  oppose  the  errors  rife  in  the  Colossian 
Church.  The  great  passages  describing  the  per- 
son and  work  of  Jesus  Christ  are  at  hand,  and 
here  we  have  the  immediate  transition  to  them. 

The  skill  with  which  the  transition  is  made 
is  remarkable.  How  gradually  and  surely  the 
sentences,  like  some  hovering  winged  things, 
circle  more  and  more  closely  round  the  central 
light,  till  in  the  last  words  they  touch  it,  .  .  . 
"the  Son  of  His  love"!  It  is  like  some  long 
procession  heralding  a  king.  They  that  go  be- 
fore cry  Hosanna,  and  point  to  him  who  comes 
last  and  chief.  The  affectionate  greetings  which 
begin  the  letter,  pass  into  prayer;  the  prayer 
into  thanksgiving.  The  thanksgiving,  as  in 
these  words,  lingers  over  and  recounts  our 
blessings,  as  a  rich  man  counts  his  treasures,  or 
a  lover  dwells  on  his  joys.  The  enumeration  of 
the  blessings  leads,  as  by  a  golden  thread,  to  the 
thought  and  name  of  Christ,  the  fountain  of 
them  all,  and  then,  with  a  burst  and  a  rush,  the 
flood  of  the  truths  about  Christ  which  he  had 
to  give  them  sweeps  through  Paul's  mind  and 
heart,  carrying  everything  before  it.  The  name 
of  Christ  always  opens  the  floodgates  in  Paul's 
heart. 

We  have  here  then  the  deepest  grounds  for 
Christian  thanksgiving,  which  are  likewise  the 
preparations  for  a  true  estimate  of  the  worth 
of  the  Christ  who  gives  them.  These  grounds 
of  thanksgiving  are  but  various  aspects  of  the 
one  great  blessing  of  "  Salvation."  The  dia- 
mond flashes  greens  and  purples,  and  yellows 
and  reds,  according  to  the  angle  at  which  its 
facets  catch  the  eye. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  all  these  bless- 
ings are  the  present  possession  of  Christians. 
The  language  of  the  first  three  clauses  in  the 
verses  before  us  points  distinctly  to  a  definite 
past  act  by  which  the  Father,  at  some  definite 
point  of  time,  made  us  meet,  delivered  and 
translated  us,  while  the  present  tense  in  the  last 
clause  shows  that  "  our  redemption  "  is  not  only 
begun  by  some  definite  act  in  the  past,  but  is 
continuously  and  progressively  possessed  in  the 
present. 

We  notice,  too,  the  remarkable  correspond- 
ence of  language  with  that  which  Paul  heard 
when  he  lay  prone  on  the  ground,  blinded  by 
the  flashing  light,  and  amazed  by  the  pleading 
remonstrance  from  heaven  which  rung  in  his 
ears.  "  I  send  thee  to  the  Gentiles  .  .  .  that 
they  may  turn  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from 
the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may 
receive    remission    of    sins,    and   an    inheritance 


among  them  which  are  sanctified."  All  the 
principal  phrases  are  there,  and  are  freely  re- 
combined  by  Paul,  as  if  unconsciously  his  mem- 
ory was  haunted  still  by  the  sound  of  the  trans- 
forming words  heard  so  long  ago. 

I.  The  first  ground  of  thankfulness  which  all 
Christians  have  is,  that  they  are  fit  for  the  in- 
heritance. Of  course  the  metaphor  here  is 
drawn  from  the  "  inheritance  "  given  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel,  namely,  the  land  of  Canaan.  Un- 
fortunately, our  use  of  "  heir "  and  "  inheri- 
tance "  confines  the  idea  to  possession  by  suc- 
cession on  death,  and  hence  some  perplexity  is 
popularly  experienced  as  to  the  force  of  the 
word  in  Scripture.  There,  it  implies  possession 
by  lot,  if  anything  more  than  the  simple  notion 
of  possession;  and  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
people  did  not  win  their  land  by  their  own 
swords,  but  because  "  God  had  a  favour  unto 
them.'"  So  the  Christian  inheritance  is  not  won 
by  our  own  merit,  but  given  by  God's  goodness. 
The  words  may  be  literally  rendered,  "  fitted  us 
for  the  portion  of  the  lot,"  and  taken  to  mean 
the  share  or  portion  which  consists  in  the  lot; 
but  perhaps  it  is  clearer,  and  more  accordant 
with  the  analogy  of  the  division  of  the  land 
among  the  tribes,  to  take  them  as  meaning  "  for 
our  (individual)  share  in  the  broad  land  which, 
as  a  whole,  is  the  allotted  possession  of  the 
saints."  This  possession  belongs  to  them,  and 
is  situated  in  the  world  of  "  light."  Such  is  the 
general  outline  of  the  thoughts  here.  The  first 
question  that  arises  is,  whether  this  inheritance 
is  present  or  future.  The  best  answer  is  that 
it  is  both;  because,  whatever  additions  of  power 
and  splendour  as  yet  unspeakable  may  wait  to 
be  revealed  in  the  future,  the  essence  of  all 
which  heaven  can  bring  is  ours  to-day,  if  we 
live  in  the  faith  and  love  of  Christ.  The  dif- 
ference between  a  life  of  communion  with  God 
here  and  yonder  is  one  of  degree  and  not  of 
kind.  True,  there  are  differences  of  which  we 
cannot  speak,  in  enlarged  capacities,  and  a 
"spiritual  body,"  and  sins  cast  out,  and  nearer 
approach  to  "  the  fountain  itself  of  heavenly 
radiance;"  but  he  who  can  say,  while  he  walks 
amongst  the  shadows  of  earth,  "  The  Lord  is 
the  portion  of  my  inheritance,"  will  neither 
leave  his  treasures  behind  him  when  he  dies,  nor 
enter  on  the  possession  of  a  wholly  new  in- 
heritance, when  he  passes  into  the  heavens. 
But  while  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true  that  that 
future  possession  of  God  will  be  so  deepened 
and  enlarged  that  its  beginnings  here  are  but 
the  "  earnest,"  of  the  same  nature  indeed  as  the 
estate,  but  limited  in  comparison  as  is  the  tuft 
of  grass  which  used  to  be  given  to  a  new  pos- 
sessor, when  set  against  the  broad  lands  from 
which  it  was  plucked.  Here  certainly  the  pre- 
dominant idea  is  that  of  a  present  fitness  for  a 
mainly  future  possession. 

We  notice  again — where  the  inheritance  is 
situated — "  in  the  light."  There  are  several 
possible  ways  of  connecting  that  clause  with  the 
preceding.  But  without  discussing  these,  it  may 
be  enough  to  point  out  that  the  most  satisfac- 
tory seems  to  be  to  regard  it  as  specifying  the 
region  in  which  the  inheritance  lies.  It  lies  in 
a  realm  where  purity  and  knowledge  and  glad- 
ness dwell  undimmed  and  unbounded  by  an  envi- 
ous ring  of  darkness.  For  these  three  are  the 
triple  rays  into  which,  according  to  the  Biblical 
use  of  the  figure,  that  white  beam  may  be 
resolved. 
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From  this  there  follows  that  it  is  capable  of 
being  possessed  only  by  saints.  There  is  no 
merit  or  desert  which  makes  men  worthy  of 
the  inheritance,  but  there  is  a  congruity,  or  cor- 
respondence between  character  and  the  inheri- 
tance. If  we  rightly  understand  what  the  es- 
sential elements  of  "  heaven  "  are,  we  shall  have 
no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  the  possession  of  it 
is  utterly  incompatible  with  anything  but  holi- 
ness. The  vulgar  ideas  of  what  heaven  is 
hinder  people  from  seeing  how  to  get  there. 
They  dwell  upon  the  mere  outside  of  the  thing, 
they  take  symbols  for  realities  and  accidents 
for  essentials,  and  so  it  appears  an  arbitrary  ar- 
rangement that  a  man  must  have  faith  in  Christ 
to  enter  heaven.  If  it  be  a  kingdom  of  light, 
then  only  souls  that  love  the  light  can  go 
thither,  and  until  owls  and  bats  rejoice  in  the 
sunshine,  there  will  be  no  way  of  being  fit  for 
the  inheritance  which  is  light,  but  by  ourselves 
being  "  fight  in  the  Lord."  Light  itself  is  a 
torture  to  diseased  eyes.  Turn  up  any  stone  by 
the  roadside  and  we  see  how  unwelcome  light  is 
to  crawling  creatures  that  have  lived  in  the 
darkness  till  they  have  come  to  love  it. 

Heaven  is  God  and  God  is  heaven.  How 
can  a  soul  possess  God,  and  find  its  heaven  in 
possessing  Him?  Certainly  only  by  likeness  to 
Him  and  loving  Him.  The  old  question,  "  Who 
shall  stand  in  the  Holy  Place?"  is  not  an- 
swered in  the  gospel  by  reducing  the  condi- 
tions, or  negativing  the  old  reply.  The  common 
sense  of  every  conscience  answers,  and  Chris- 
tianity answers,  as  the  Psalmist  does,  "  He  that 
hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart." 

One  more  step  has  to  be  taken  to  reach  the 
full  meaning  of  these  words,  namely,  the  as- 
sertion that  men  who  are  not  yet  perfectly  pure 
are  already  fit  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance. 
The  tense  of  the  verb  in  the  original  points 
back  to  a  definite  act  by  which  the  Colossians 
were  made  meet,  namely,  their  conversion;  and 
the  plain  emphatic  teaching  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  that  incipient  and  feeble  faith  in  Christ 
works  a  change  so  great,  that  through  it  we  are 
fitted  for  the  inheritance  by  the  impartation  of 
a  new  nature,  which,  though  it  be  but  as  a  grain 
of  mustard  seed,  shapes  from  henceforth  the 
very  inmost  centre  of  our  personal  being.  In 
due  time  that  spark  will  convert  into  its  own 
fiery  brightness  the  whole  mass,  however  green 
and  smokily  it  begins  to  burn.  Not  the  ab- 
sence of  sin,  but  the  presence  of  faith  working 
by  love,  and  longing  for  the  light,  makes  fitness. 
No  doubt  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  and  we  must  put  off  the 
vesture  of  the  body  which  has  wrapped  us  during 
the  wild  weather  here,  before  we  can  be  fully 
fit  to  enter  the  banqueting  hall;  nor  do  we 
know  how  much  evil  which  has  not  its  seat  in 
the  soul  may  drop  away  therewith — but  the 
spirit  is  fit  for  heaven  as  soon  as  a  man  turns 
to  God  in  Christ.  Suppose  a  company  of 
rebels,  and  one  of  them,  melted  by  some  reason 
or  other,  is  brought  back  to  loyalty.  He  is  fit 
by  that  inward  change,  although  he  has  not  done 
a  single  act  of  loyalty,  for  the  society  of  loyal 
subjects  and  unfit  for  that  of  traitors.  Suppose 
a  prodigal  son  away  in  the  far  off  land.  Some 
remembrance  comes  over  him  of  what  home 
used  to  be  like,  and  of  the  bountiful  house- 
keeping that  is  still  there;  and  though  it  may 
begin  with  nothing  more  exalted  than  an  empty 
stomach,  if  it  ends  in  "  I  will  arise  and  go  to 


my  Father,"  at  that  instant  a  gulf  opens  between 
him  and  the  riotous  living  of  "  the  citizens  of 
that  country,"  and  he  is  no  longer  fitted  for 
their  company.  He  is  meet  for  the  fellowship 
of  his  father's  house,  though  he  has  a  weary 
journey  before  he  gets  there,  and  needs  to  have 
his  rags  changed,  and  his  filth  washed  off  him, 
ere  he  can  sit  down  at  the  feast. 

So  whoever  turns  to  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ,  and  yields  in  the  inmost  part  of  his  being 
to  the  power  of  His  grace,  is  already  "  light  in 
the  Lord."  The  true  home  and  affinities  of  his 
real  self  are  in  the  kingdom  of  the  light,  and 
he  is  ready  for  his  part  in  the  inheritance,  either 
here  or  yonder.  There  is  no  breach  of  the 
great  law,  that  character  makes  fitness  for 
heaven — might  we  not  say  that  character  makes 
heaven? — for  the  very  roots  of  character  lie  in 
disposition -and  desire,  rather  than  in  action. 
Nor  is  there  in  this  principle  anything  incon- 
sistent with  the  need  for  continual  growth  in 
congruity  of  nature  with  that  land  of  light.  The 
light  within,  if  it  be  truly  there,  will,  however 
slowly,  spread,  as  surely  as  the  grey  of  twilight 
brightens  to  the  blaze  of  noonday.  The  heart 
will  be  more  and  more  filled  with  it,  and  the 
darkness  driven  back  more  and  more  to  brood 
in  remote  corners,  and  at  last  will  vanish  ut- 
terly. True  fitness  will  become  more  and  more 
fit  We  shall  grow  more  and  more  capable  of 
God.  The  measure  of  our  capacity  is  the  meas- 
ure of  our  possession,  and  the  measure  in  which 
we  have  become  light  is  the  measure  of  our 
capacity  for  the  light.  The  land  was  parted 
among  the  tribes  of  Israel  according  to  their 
strength;  some  had  a  wider,  some  a  narrower 
strip  of  territory.  So,  as  there  are  differences 
in  Christian  character  here,  there  will  be  differ- 
ences in  Christian  participation  in  the  inheri- 
tance hereafter.  "  Star  differeth  from  star." 
Some  will  blaze  in  brighter  radiance  and  glow 
with  more  fervent  heat  because  they  move  in 
orbits  closer  to  the  sun. 

But,  thank  God,  we  are  "  fit  for  the  inheri- 
tance," if  we  have  ever  so  humbly  and  poorly 
trusted  ourselves  to  Jesus  Christ  and  received 
His  renewing  life  into  our  spirits.  Character 
alone  fits  for  heaven.  But  character  may  be  in 
germ  or  in  fruit.  "  If  any  man  be  in  Christ, 
he  is  a  new  creature."  Do  we  trust  ourselves 
to  Him?  Are  we  trying,  with  His  help,  to  live 
as  children  of  the  light?  Then  we  need  not 
droop  or  despair  by  reason  of  evil  that  may  still 
haunt  our  lives.  Let  us  give  it  no  quarter,  for 
it  diminishes  our  fitness  for  the  full  possession 
of  God;  but  let  it  not  cause  our  tongue  to  falter 
in  "  giving  thanks  to  the  Father  who  made  us 
meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light." 

II.  The  second  ground  of  thankfulness  is,  the 
change  of  king  and  country.  God  "  delivered 
us  out  of  the  power  of  darkness,  and  translated 
us  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Son  of  His  love." 
These  two  clauses  embrace  the  negative  and 
positive  sides  of  the  same  act  which  is  referred 
to  in  the  former  ground  of  thankfulness,  only 
stated  now  in  reference  to  our  allegiance  and 
citizenship  in  the  present  rather  than  in  the 
future.  In  the  "  deliverance  "  there  may  be  a 
reference  to  God's  bringing  Israel  out  of  Egypt, 
suggested  by  the  previous  mention  of  the  in- 
heritance, while  the  "  translation  "  into  the  other 
kingdom  may  be  an  illustration  drawn  from  the 
well-known  practice  of  ancient  warfare,  the  de- 
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portation  of  large  bodies  of  natives  from  con- 
quered kingdoms  to  some  other  part  of  the 
conqueror's  realm. 

We  notice  then  the  two  kingdoms  and  their 
kings.  "  The  power  of  darkness,"  is  an  expres- 
sion found  in  Luke's  Gospel  (xxii.  18),  and  it 
may  be  used  here  as  a  reminiscence  of  our 
Lord's  solemn  words.  "  Power "  here  seems 
to  imply  the  conception  of  harsh,  arbitrary  do- 
minion, in  contrast  with  the  gracious  rule  of  the 
other  kingdom.  It  is  a  realm  of  cruel  and 
grinding  sway.  Its  prince  is  personified  in  an 
image  that  ^schylus  or  Dante  might  have 
spoken.  Darkness  sits  sovereign  there,  a  vast 
and  gloomy  form  on  an  ebon  throne,  wielding 
a  heavy  sceptre  over  wide  regions  wrapped  in 
night.  The  plain  meaning  of  that  tremendous 
metaphor  is  just  this — that  the  men  who  are  not 
Christians  live  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  dark- 
ness of  ignorance,  darkness  of  misery,  darkness 
of  sin.  If  I  am  not  a  Christian  man,  that  black 
three-headed  hound  of  hell  sits  baying  on  my 
door-step. 

What  a  wonderful  contrast  the  other  kingdom 
and  its  King  present!  "The  kingdom  of" — 
not  "  the  light,"  as  we  are  prepared  to  hear,  in 
order  to  complete  the  antithesis,  but — "  the  Son 
of  His  love,"  who  is  the  light.  The  Son  who 
is  the  object  of  His  love,  on  whom  it  all  and 
ever  rests,  as  on  none  besides.  He  has  a  king- 
dom in  existence  now,  and  not  merely  hoped 
for,  and  to  be  set  up  at  some  future  time. 
Wherever  men  lovingly  obey  Christ,  there  is 
His  kingdom.  The  subjects  make  the  kingdom, 
and  we  may  to-day  belong  to  it,  and  be  free 
from  all  other  dominion  because  we  bow  to  His. 
There  then  sit  the  two  kings,  like  the  two  in 
the  old  story,  "  either  of  them  on  his  throne, 
clothed  in  his  robes,  at  the  entering  in  of  the 
gate  of  the  city."  Darkness  and  Light,  the 
ebon  throne  and  the  white  throne,  surrounded 
each  by  their  ministers;  there  Sorrow  and 
Gloom,  here  Gladness  and  Hope;  there  Igno- 
rance with  blind  eyes  and  idle  aimless  hands, 
here  Knowledge  with  the  sunlight  on  her  face, 
and  Diligence  for  her  handmaid;  here  Sin,  the 
pillar  of  the  gloomy  realm,  there  Righteous- 
ness, in  robes  so  as  no  fuller  on  earth  could 
white  them.     Under  which  king,  my  brother? 

We  notice  the  transference  of  subjects.  The 
sculptures  on  Assyrian  monuments  explain  this 
metaphor  for  us.  A  great  conqueror  has  come, 
and  speaks  to  us  as  Sennacherib  did  to  the  Jews 
(2  Kings  xviii.  31,  32),  *'  Come  out  to  me  .  .  . 
and  I  will  take  you  away  to  a  land  of  corn  and 
wine,  that  ye  may  live  and  not  die." 

If  we  listen  to  His  voice,  He  will  lead  away 
a  long  string  of  willing  captives  and  plant  them, 
not  as  pining  exiles,  but  as  happy  naturalised 
citizens,  in  the  kingdom  which  the  Father  has 
appointed  for  "  the  Son  of  His  love." 

That  transference  is  effected  on  the  instant  of 
our  recognising  the  love  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  yielding  up  the  heart  to  Him.  We  too 
often  speak  as  if  the  "  entrance  ministered  at 
last  to  "  a  believing  soul  "  into  the  kingdom  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour,"  were  its  first  entrance 
therein,  and  forget  that  we  enter  it  as  soon  as 
we  yield  to  the  drawings  of  Christ's  love  and 
take  service  under  the  king.  The  change  then 
is  greater  than  at  death.  When  we  die,  we  shall 
change  provinces,  and  go  from  an  outlying 
colony  to  the  mother  city  and  seat  of  empire, 
but  we   shall   not   change   kingdoms.     We   shall 


be  under  the  same  government,  only  then  we 
shall  be  nearer  the  King  and  more  loyal  to 
Him.  That  change  of  king  is  the  real  fitness 
for  heaven.  We  know  little  of  what  profound 
changes  death  may  make,  but  clearly  a  physical 
change  cannot  effect  a  spiritual  revolution. 
They  who  are  not  Christ's  subjects  will  not  be- 
come so  by  dying.  If  here  we  are  trying  to 
serve  a  King  who  has  delivered  us  from  the 
tyranny  of  darkness,  we  may  be  very  sure  that 
He  will  not  lose  His  subjects  in  the  darkness 
of  the  grave.  Let  us  choose  our  king.  If  we 
take  Christ  for  our  heart's  Lord,  every  thought 
of  Him  here,  every  piece  of  partial  obedience 
and  stained  service,  as  well  as  every  sorrow  and 
every  joy,  our  fading  possessions  and  our  undy- 
ing treasures,  the  feeble  new  life  that  wars 
against  our  sins,  and  even  the  very  sins  them- 
selves as  contradictory  of  our  deepest  self,  unite 
to  seal  to  us  the  assurance,  "  Thine  eyes  shall 
see  the  King  in  His  beauty.  They  shall  behold 
the  land  that  is  very  far  off." 

III.  The  heart  and  centre  of  all  occasions  for 
thankfulness  is  the  Redemption  which  we  re- 
ceive in  Christ. 

"  In  whom  we  have  our  redemption,  the  for- 
giveness of  our  sins."  The  Authorised  Version 
reads  "  redemption  through  His  blood,"  but 
these  words  are  not  found  in  the  best  manu- 
scripts, and  are  regarded  by  the  principal  mod- 
ern editors  as  having  been  inserted  from  the 
parallel  place  in  Ephesians  (i.  7),  where  they  are 
genuine.  The  very  heart  then  of  the  blessings 
which  God  has  bestowed,  is  "  redemption," 
which  consists  primarily,  though  not  wholly,  in 
"  forgiveness  of  sins,"  and  is  received  by  us  in 
"  the  Son  of  His  love." 

"  Redemption,"  in  its  simplest  meaning,  is  the 
act  of  delivering  a  slave  from  captivity  by  the 
payment  of  ransom.  So  that  it  contains  in  its 
application  to  the  effect  of  Christ's  death,  sub- 
stantially the  same  figure  as  in  the  previous 
clause  which  spoke  of  a  deliverance  from  a 
tyrant,  only  that  what  was  there  represented  as 
an  act  of  Power  is  here  set  forth  as  the  act  of 
self-sacrificing  Love  which  purchases  our  free- 
dom at  a  heavy  cost.  That  ransom  price  is 
said  by  Christ  Himself  to  be  "  His  life,"  and 
His  Incarnation  to  have  the  paying  of  that 
price  as  one  of  its  two  chief  objects.  So  the 
words  added  here  by  quotation  from  the  com- 
panion Epistle  are  in  full  accordance  with  New 
Testament  teaching;  but  even  omitting  them,  the 
meaning  of  the  clause  is  unmistakable.  Christ's 
death  breaks  the  chains  which  bind  us,  and  sets 
us  free.  By  it  He  acquires  us  for  Himself. 
That  transcendent  act  of  sacrifice  has  such  a 
relation  to  the  Divine  government  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  the  "  sin  of  the  world,"  as  a  whole, 
on  the  other,  that  by  it  all  who  trust  in  Him 
are  delivered  from  the  most  real  penal  conse- 
quences of  sin  and  from  the  dominion  of  its 
darkness  over  their  natures.  We  freely  admit 
that  we  cannot  penetrate  to  the  understanding 
of  how  Christ's  death  thus  avails.  But  just  be- 
cause the  rationale  of  the  doctrine  is  avowedly 
beyond  our  limits,  we  are  barred  from  asserting 
that  it  is  incompatible  with  God's  character,  or 
with  common  justice,  or  that  it  is  immoral,  and 
the  like.  When  we  know  God  through  and 
through,  to  all  the  depths  and  heights  and 
lengths  and  breadths  of  His  nature,  and  when 
we  know  man  in  like  manner,  and  when,  conse- 
quently, we  know  the  relation  between  God  and 
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man  as  perfectly,  and  not  till  then,  we  shall  have 
a  right  to  reject  the  teaching  of  Scripture  on 
this  matter,  on  such  grounds.  Till  then,  let  our 
faith  lay  hold  on  the  fact,  though  we  do  not 
understand  the  "  how "  of  the  fact,  and  cling 
to  that  cross  which  is  the  great  power  of  God 
unto  salvation,  and  the  heart-changing  expo- 
nent of  the  love  of  Christ  which  passeth  knowl- 
edge. 

The  essential  and  first  element  in  this  re- 
demption is  "  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  Possi- 
bly some  misconception  of  the  nature  of  re- 
demption may  have  been  associated  with  the 
other  errors  which  threatened  the  Colossian 
Church,  and  thus  Paul  may  have  been  led  to 
this  emphatic  declaration  of  its  contents.  For- 
giveness, and  not  some  mystic  deliverance  by 
initiation  or  otherwise  from  the  captivity  of 
flesh  and  matter,  is  redemption.  There  is  more 
than  forgiveness  in  it,  but  forgiveness  lies  on 
the  threshold;  and  that  not  only  the  removal  of 
legal  penalties  inflicted  by  a  specific  act,  but  the 
forgiveness  of  a  father.  A  sovereign  pardons 
when  he  remits  the  sentence  which  law  has 
pronounced.  A  father  forgives  when  the  free 
flow  of  his  love  is  unhindered  by  his  child's 
fault,  and  he  may  forgive  and  punish  at  the 
same  moment.  The  truest  "  penalty  "  of  sin  is 
that  death  which  consists  in  separation  from 
God;  and  the  conceptions  of  judicial  pardon  and 
fatherly  forgiveness  unite  when  we  think  of  the 
"  remission  of  sins  "  as  being  the  removal  of 
that  separation,  and  the  deliverance  of  heart  and 
conscience  from  the  burden  of  guilt  and  of  a 
father's  wrath. 

Such  forgiveness  leads  to  that  full  deliver- 
ance from  the  power  of  darkness,  which  is  the 
completion  of  redemption.  There  is  deep  mean- 
ing in  the  fact  that  the  word  here  used  for 
"  forgiveness,"  means  literally,  "  sending  away." 
Pardon  has  a  mighty  power  to  banish  sin,  not 
only  as  guilt,  but  as  habit.  The  waters  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  bear  the  warmth  of  the  tropics  to 
the  icy  north,  and  lave  the  foot  of  the  glaciers 
on  its  coast  till  they  melt  and  mingle  with  the 
liberating  waves.  So  the  flow  of  the  forgiving 
love  of  God  thaws  the  hearts  frozen  in  the  ob- 
stinacy of  sin,  and  blends  our  wills  with  itself 
in  glad  submission  ^nd  grateful  service. 

But  we  must  not  overlook  the  significant 
words  in  which  the  condition  of  possessing  this 
redemption  is  stated:  "in  Whom."  There 
must  be  a  real  living  union  with  Christ,  by  which 
we  are  truly  "  in  Him  "  in  order  to  our  posses- 
sion of  redemption.  "  Redemption  through  His 
blood  "  is  not  the  whole  message  of  the  Gospel; 
it  has  to  be  completed  by  "  In  Whom  we  have 
redemption  through  His  blood."  That  real  liv- 
ing union  is  effected  by  our  faith,  and  when  we 
are  thus  "  in  Him,"  our  wills,  hearts,  spirits 
joined  to  Him,  then,  and  only  then,  are  we  borne 
away  from  "  the  kingdom  of  the  darkness  "  and 
partake  of  redemption.  We  cannot  get  His 
gifts  without  Himself. 

We  observe,  in  conclusion,  how  redemption 
appears  here  as  a  present  and  growing  posses- 
sion. There  is  emphasis  on  "  we  have."  The 
Colossian  Christians  had  by  one  definite  act  in 
the  past  been  fitted  for  a  share  in  the  inherit- 
ance, and  by  the  same  act  had  been  transferred 
to  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Already  they  possess 
the  inheritance,  and  are  in  the  kingdom,  al- 
though both  are  to  be  more  gloriously  mani- 
fested in  the  future.     Here,  however,  Paul  con- 


templates rather  the  reception,  moment  by  mo- 
ment, of  redemption.  We  might  almost  read 
"  we  are  having,"  for  the  present  tense  seems 
used  on  purpose  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  con- 
tinual communication  from  Him  to  Whom  we 
are  to  be  united  by  faith.  Daily  we  may  draw 
what  we  daily  need — daily  forgiveness  for  daily 
sins,  the  washing  of  the  feet  which  even  he  who 
has  been  bathed  requires  after  each  day's  march 
through  muddy  roads,  daily  bread  for  daily 
hunger,  and  daily  strength  for  daily  effort.  So 
day  unto  day  may,  in  our  narrow  lives,  as  in  the 
wide  heavens  with  all  their  stars,  utter  speech, 
and  night  unto  night  show  knowledge  of  the 
redeeming  love  of  our  Father.  Like  the  rock 
that  followed  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness, 
according  to  Jewish  legend,  and  poured  out 
water  for  their  thirst,  His  grace  flows  ever  by 
our  sides  and  from  its  bright  waters  we  may 
daily  draw  with  joy. 

And  so  let  us  lay  to  heart  humbly  these  two 
lessons;  that  all  our  Christianity  must  begin 
with  forgiveness, and  that,  however  far  advanced 
we  may  be  in  the  Divine  life,  we  never  get  be- 
yond the  need  for  a  continual  bestowal  upon  us 
of  God's  pardoning  mercy. 

Many  of  us,  like  some  of  these  Colossians, 
are  ready  to  call  ourselves  in  some  sense  fol- 
lowers of  Christ.  The  speculative  side  of  Chris- 
tian truth  may  have  attractions  for  some  of  us, 
its  lofty  morality  for  others.  Some  of  us  may  be 
mainly  drawn  to  it  by  its  comforts  for  the 
weary;  some  may  be  looking  to  it  chiefly  in 
hope  of  a  future  heaven.  But  whatever  we  are, 
and  however  we  may  be  disposed  to  Christ  and 
His  Gospel,  here  is  a  plain  message  for  us;  we 
must  begin  by  going  to  Him  for  pardon.  It  is 
not  enough  for  any  of  us  to  find  in  Him  "  wis- 
dom," or  even  "  righteousness,"  for  we  need 
"  redemption  "  which  is  "  forgiveness,"  and  un- 
less He  is  to  us  forgiveness,  He  will  not  be 
either  righteousness  or  wisdom. 

We  can  climb  a  ladder  that  reaches  to  heaven, 
but  its  foot  must  be  in  "  the  horrible  pit  and 
miry  clay "  of  our  sins.  Little  as  we  like  to 
hear  it,  the  first  need  for  us  all  is  forgiveness. 
Everything  begins  with  that.  "  The  inheritance 
of  the  saints,"  with  all  its  wealth. of  glory,  its 
immortal  life  and  unfading  joys,  its  changeless 
security,  and  its  unending  progress  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  light  and  likeness  of  God,  is 
the  goal,  but  the  only  entrance  is  through  the 
strait  gate  of  penitence.  Christ  will  forgive  on 
our  cry  for  pardon,  and  that  is  the  first  link  of 
a  golden  chain  unwinding  from  His  hand  by 
which  we  may  ascend  to  the  perfect  possession 
of  our  inheritance  in  God.  "  Whom  He  justi- 
fied, them,"  and  them  only,  He  will  glorify. 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE  GLORY  OF  THE  SON  IN  HIS  RELA- 
TION TO  THE  FATHER,  THE  UNIVERSE, 
AND  THE  CHURCH. 

Colossians  i.  15-18  (R.  V.). 

As  has  already  been  remarked,  the  Colossian 
Church  was  troubled  by  teachers  who  had 
grafted  on  Jewish  belief  many  of  the  strange 
speculations  about  matter  and  creation  which 
have  always  had  such  a  fascination  for  the 
Eastern    mind.     To    us,    they   are   apt   to    seem 
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empty  dreams,  baseless  and  bewildering;  but 
they  had  force  enough  to  shake  the  early 
Church  to  its  foundation,  and  in  some  forms 
they  still  live. 

These  teachers  in  Colossae  seem  to  have  held 
that  all  matter  was  evil  and  the  seat  of  sin;  that 
therefore  the  material  creation  could  not  have 
come  directly  from  a  good  God,  but  was  in  a 
certain  sense  opposed  to  Him,  or,  at  all  events, 
was  separated  from  Him  by  a  great  gulf.  The 
void  space  was  bridged  by  a  chain  of  beings, 
half  abstractions  and  half  persons,  gradually 
becoming  more  and  more  material.  The  lowest 
of  them  had  created  the  material  universe  and 
now  governed  it,  and  all  were  to  be  propitiated 
by  worship. 

Some  such  opinions  must  be  presupposed  in 
order  to  give  point  and  force  to  these  great 
verses  in  which  Paul  opposes  the  solid  truth 
to  these  dreams,  and  instead  of  a  crowd  of 
Powers  and  angelic  Beings,  in  whom  the  efful- 
gence of  Deity  was  gradually  darkened,  and  the 
spirit  became  more  and  more  thickened  into 
matter,  lifts  high  and  clear  against  that  back- 
ground of  fable,  the  solitary  figure  of  the  one 
Christ.  He  fills  all  the  space  between  God  and 
man.  There  is  no  need  for  a  crowd  of  shadowy 
beings  to  link  heaven  with  earth.  Jesus  Christ 
lays  His  hand  upon  both.  He  is  the  head  and 
source  of  creation;  He  is  the  head  and  fountain 
of  life  to  His  Church.  Therefore  He  is  first  in 
all  things,  to  be  listened  to,  loved,  and  wor- 
shipped by  men.  As  when  the  full  moon  rises, 
so  when  Christ  appears,  all  the  lesser  stars  with 
which  Alexandrian  and  Eastern  speculation  had 
peopled  the  abysses  of  the  sky  are  lost  in  the 
mellow  radiance,  and  instead  of  a  crowd  of 
flickering  ineffectual  lights  there  is  one  perfect 
orb,  "  and  heaven  is  overflowed."  "  We  see  no 
creature  any  more  save  Jesus  only." 

We  have  outgrown  the  special  forms  of 
error  which  afflicted  the  Church  at  Colossse, 
but  the  truths  which  are  here  set  over  against 
them  are  eternal,  and  are  needed  to-day  in  our 
conflicts  of  opinion  as  much  as  then.  There  are 
here  three  grandconceptionsof  Christ's  relations. 
We  have  Christ  and  God,  Christ  and  Creation, 
Christ  and  the  Church,  and,  built  upon  all  these, 
the  triumphant  proclamation  of  His  supremacy 
over  all  creatures  in  all  respects. 

I.  We  have  the  relation  of  Christ  to  God  set 
forth  in  these  grand  words,  "  the  image  of  the 
invisible  God." 

Apparently  Paul  is  here  using  for  his  own 
purposes  language  which  was  familiar  on  the 
lips  of  his  antagonists.  We  know  that  Alex- 
andrian Judaism  had  much  to  say  about  the 
"  Word,"  and  spoke  of  it  as  the  Image  of  God: 
and  probably  some  such  teaching  had  found  its 
way  to  Colossae.  An  "  image  "  is  a  likeness  or 
representation,  as  of  a  king's  head  on  a  coin,  or 
of  a  face  reflected  in  a  mirror.  Here  it  is  that 
which  makes  the  invisible  visible.  The  God 
who  dwells  in  the  thick  darkness,  remote  from 
sense  and  above  thought,  has  come  forth  and 
made  Himself  known  to  man,  even  in  a  very 
real  way  has  come  within  the  reach  of  man's 
senses,  in  the  manhood  of  Jesus  Christ.  Where 
then  is  there  a  place  for  the  shadowy  abstrac- 
tions and  emanations  with  which  some  would 
bind  together  God  and  man? 

The  first  thought  involved  in  this  statement 
is,  that  the  Divine  Being  in  Himself  is  incon- 
ceivable  and   unapproachable.     "  No   man    hath 


seen  God  at  any  time  nor  can  see  Him."  Not 
only  is  He  beyond  the  reach  of  sense,  but  above 
the  apprehension  of  the  understanding.  Direct 
and  immediate  knowledge  of  Him  is  impossible. 
There  may  be,  there  is,  written  on  every  human 
spirit  a  dim  consciousness  of  His  presence,  but 
that  is  not  knowledge.  Creatural  limitations 
prevent  it,  and  man's  sin  prevents  it.  He  is 
"  the  King  invisible,"  because  He  is  the  "  Father 
of  Lights  "  dwelling  in  "  a  glorious  privacy  of 
light,"  which  is  to  us  darkness  because  there  is 
in  it  "  no  darkness  at  all." 

Then,    the   next   truth   included   here   is,    that 
Christ  is  the  perfect  manifestation  and  image  of 
God.     In   Him  we  have  the  invisible  becoming 
visible.     Through    Him    we    know    all    that    we 
know   of   God,   as   distinguished   from   what   we 
guess  or  imagine  or  suspect  of  Him.     On  this 
high  theme,  it  is  not  wise  to  deal  much  in  the 
scholastic     language     of    systems    and    creeds. 
Few    words,    and    these    mainly    His    own,    are 
best,   and   he   is   least   likely  to   speak   wrongly 
who  confines   himself  most   to   Scripture   in   his 
presentation  of  the  truth.     All  the  great  streams 
of   teaching   in   the    New   Testament   concur   in 
the  truth  which  Paul  here  proclaims.     The  con- 
ception  in  John's   Gospel   of   the   Word   which 
is  the  utterance  and  making  audible  of  the  Di- 
vine mind,  the  conceptions  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews   of   the   effulgence   or   forthshining   of 
God's   glory,   and  the   very   image,   or   stamped 
impress  of  His  substance,  are  but  other  modes 
of  representing  tne  same  facts  of  full  likeness 
and    complete    manifestation,    which    Paul    here 
asserts   by    calling   the    man    Christ   Jesus,    the 
image  of  the  Invisible  God.     The  same  thoughts 
are   involved   in  the   name  by  which   our   Lord 
called  Himself,  the  Son  of  God;  and  they  can- 
not   be    separated    from    many    words    of    His, 
such  as  "  he  that  hath  seen   Me  hath  seen  the 
Father."     In  Him  the  Divine  nature  comes  near 
to  its  in  a  form  that  once  could  be  grasped  in 
part  by  men's  senses,   for  it  was   "  that  of  the 
Word  of  life  "  which  they  saw  with  their  eyes 
and   their   hands   handled,   and   which   is   to-day 
and   for   ever   a   form   that   can   be    grasped   by 
mind   and   heart   and   will.     In   Christ   we   have 
the  revelation  of  a  God  who  can  be  known,  and 
loved,    and    trusted,    with    a*  knowledge    which, 
though   it   be   not   complete,   is   real   and   valid, 
with   a   love   which   is   solid   enough   to   be   the 
foundation  of  a  life,  with  a  trust  which  is  con- 
scious   that    it    has    touched    rock    and    builds 
secure.     Nor    is    that   fact   that    He    is    the    re- 
vealer  of  God,  one  that  began  with  His  incar- 
nation, or  ends  with  His  earthly  life.     From  the 
beginning   and   before   the   creatural    beginning, 
as  we  shall  see  in  considering  another  part  of 
these  great  verses,  the  Word  was  the  agent  of 
all  Divine  activity,  the  "  arm  of  the  Lord,"  and 
the  source  of  all  Divine  illumination,  "  the  face 
of  the   Lord,"  or,  as  we  have  the  thought  put 
in  the  remarkable  words  of  the  Book  of  Prov- 
erbs,  where   the   celestial   and  pure   Wisdom   is 
more  than  a  personification,  though  not  yet  dis- 
tinctly conceived  as  a  person,  "  The  Lord  pos- 
sessed me  in  the  beginning  of  His  way.     I  was 
by    Him    as    one   brought   up — or   as   a    master 
worker — with    Him,    and    I    was    daily    His    de- 
light .   .  .  and  My  delights  were  with  the  sons 
of  men."     And  after  the  veils  of  flesh  and  sense 
are  done  away,  and  we  see  face  to  face,   I  be- 
lieve that  the  face  which  we  shall  see,  and  see- 
ing, shall  have  beauty  born  of  the  vision  pass- 
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ing  into  our  faces,  will  be  the  face  of  Jesus  tached  to  the  words;  but  it  is  shown  not  to  be 
Christ,  in  which  the  light  of  the  glory  of  God  their  intention  by  the  language  of  the  next 
shall  shine  for  the  redeemed  and  perfected  sons  verse,  which  is  added  to  prove  and  explain  the 
of  God,  even  as  it  did  for  them  when  they  title.  It  distinctly  alleges  that  Christ  was  "  be- 
groped  amid  the  shows  of  earth.  The  law  for  fore  "  all  creation,  and  that  He  is  the  agent  of 
time  and  for  eternity  is,  "  I  have  declared  Thy  all  creation.  To  insist  that  the  words  must  be 
name  unto  My  brethren  and  will  declare  it."  explained  so  as  to  include  Him  in  "  creation  " 
That  great  fathomless,  shoreless  ocean  of  the  would  be  to  go  right  in  the  teeth  of  the  Apos- 
Divine  nature  is  like  a  "  closed  sea  " — Christ  is  tie's  own  justification  and  explanation  of  them, 
the  broad  river  which  brings  its  waters  to  men,  So  that  the  true  meaning  is  that  He  is  the  first- 
and  "  everything  liveth  whithersoever  the  river  born,  in  comparison  with,  or  in  reference  to,  all 
cometh."  creation.  Such  an  understanding  of  the  force 
In  these  brief  words  on  so  mighty  a  matter,  I  of  the  expression  is  perfectly  allowable  gram- 
must  run  the  risk  of  appearing  to  deal  in  un-  matically,  and  is  necessary  unless  this  verse  is 
supported  statements.  My  business  is  not  so  to  be  put  in  violent  contradiction  to  the  next, 
much  to  try  to  prove  Paul's  words  as  to  explain  The  same  construction  is  found  in  Milton's 

them,   and   then   to   press   them   home.     There-  „  A  J         .  .,,  ,  . 

r  \         .11  „ ,i,„,  tu„„„u*    4.1, -*  ..,«  A^mmA  Adam,  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  born, 

fore  I  would  urge  that  thought,  that  we  depend  His  so'nSi  t£e  fairest  of  het  daughters,  Eve," 

on    Christ    for    all    true    knowledge    of    God. 

Guesses   are   not   knowledge.     Speculations   are  where   "of"   distinctly   means   "in   comparison 

not     knowledge.      Peradventures,     whether     of  with,"  and  not  "  belonging  to." 

hope    or    fear,    are    not    knowledge.     What    we        The    title    implies    priority    in    existence,    and 

poor   men   need   is   a   certitude   of   a    God   who  supremacy.     It    substantially    means    the    same 

loves  us  and  cares  for  us,  has  an  arm  that  can  thing  as  the  other  title   of  "  the  only  begotten 

help    us,    and   a   heart   that    will.     The    God    of  Son,"   only   that   the   latter   brings   into   promi- 

"  pure  theism  "  is  little  better  than  a  phantom,  nence  the   relation   of   the   Son   to   the    Father, 

so    unsubstantial    that    you    can    see    the    stars  while  the  former  lays  stress  on  His  relation  to 

shining  through  the  pale  form,  and  when  a  man  Creation.     Further  it  must  be  noted,   that  this 

tries  to  lean  on  him  for  support,  it  is  like  lean-  name  applies  to  the   Eternal  Word  and  not  to 

ing    on    a    wreath    of    mist.     There    is    nothing,  the   incarnation   of  that  Word,   or  to  put  it  in 

There    is   no    certitude   firm   enough   for   us   to  another  form,  the  divinity  and  not  the  humanity 

find    sustaining    power    against    life's    trials    in  of    the    Lord   Jesus    is    in    the    Apostle's    view. 

resting    upon    it,    but    in    Christ.     There    is    no  Such  is  the  briefest  outline  of  the   meaning  of 

warmth    of    love    enough    for    us    to    thaw    our  this  great  name. 

frozen   limbs   by,   apart   from   Christ.     In    Him,        A  series  of  clauses  follow,  stating  more  fully 

and  in   Him  alone,   the   far  off,   awful,   doubtful  the   relation   of  the   firstborn   Son   to   Creation, 

God   becomes  a   God  very  near,   of   Whom  we  and  so  confirming  and  explaining  the  title. 

are  sure,  and  sure  that  He  loves  and  is  ready       The  whole  universe  is,  as  it  were,   set  in  one 

to  help  and  cleanse  and  save.  class,   and   He   alone   over  against  it.     No  lan- 

And  that  is  what  we  each  need.  '  My  soul  guage  could  be  more  emphatically  all-compre- 
crieth  out  for  God,  for  the  living  God."  And  hensive.  Four  times  in  one  sentence  we  have 
never  will  that  orphaned  cry  be  answered,  but  "  all  things  " — the  whole  universe — repeated, 
in  the  possession  of  Christ,  in  Whom  we  and  traced  to  Him  as  Creator  and  Lord.  "In 
possess  the  Father  also.  No  dead  abstractions  the  heavens  and  the  earth "  is  quoted  from 
— no  reign  of  law — still  less  the  dreary  proc-  Genesis,  and  is  intended  here,  as  there,  to  be  an 
lamation,  "  Behold  we  know  not  anything,"  exhaustive  enumeration  of  the  creation  accord- 
least  of  all,  the  pottage  of  material  good,  will  ing  to  place.  "  Things  visible  or  invisible " 
hush  that  bitter  wail  that  goes  up  unconsciously  again  includes  the  whole  under  a  new  principle 
from  many  an  Esau's  heart — "  My  father,  my  of  division — there  are  visible  things  in  heaven, 
father!"  Men  will  find  Him  in  Christ.  They  as  sun  and  stars,  there  may  be  invisible  on 
will  find  Him  nowhere  else.  It  seems  to  me  earth,  but  whatever  and  of  whatever  sort  they 
that  the  only  refuge  for  this  generation  from  are,  He  made  them.  "  Whether  thrones  or  do- 
atheism — if  it  is  still  allowable  to  use  that  un-  minions,  or  principalities  or  powers,"  an  enu- 
fashionable  word — is  the  acceptance  of  Christ  meration  evidently  alluding  to  the  dreamy  specu- 
as  the  revealer  of  God.  On  any  other  terms  lations  about  an  angelic  hierarchy  filling  the 
religion  is  rapidly  becoming  impossible  for  the  space  between  the  far  off  God,  and  men  im- 
cultivated  class.  The  great  word  which  Paul  mersed  in  matter.  There  is  a  tone  of  con- 
opposed  to  the  cobwebs  of  Gnostic  speculation  temptuous  impatience  in  Paul's  voice  as  he 
is  the  word  for  our  own  time  with  all  its  per-  quotes  the  pompous  list  of  sonorous  titles  which 
plexities — Christ  is  the  Image  of  the  Invisible  a  busy  fancy  had  coined.  It  is  as  if  he  had 
God.  said,    You   are   being   told    a   great   deal    about 

II.  We  have  the  relation  of  Christ  to   Crea-  these    angel    hierarchies,    and    know    all    about 

tion   set   forth   in   that   great   name,    "  the   first-  their    ranks    and    gradations.     I    do    not    know 

born  of  all  creation,"  and  further  elucidated  by  anything     about     them;      but      this      I      know, 

a   magnificent   series   of   statements   which   pro-  that  if,  amid  the  unseen  things  in  the  heavens 

claim  Him  to  be  agent  or  medium,  and  aim  or  or  the  earth,  there  be  any  such,  my  Lord  made 

goal  of  creation,  prior  to  it  in  time  and  dignity,  them,   and   is   their   master.     So   he   groups   to- 

and  its  present  upholder  and  bond  of  unity.  gether   the    whole    universe    of   created   beings, 

"  The  firstborn  of  all  creation."  At  first  actual  or  imaginary,  and  then  high  above  it, 
sight,  this  name  seems  to  include  Him  in  the  separate  from  it,  its  Lord  and  Creator,  its  up- 
great  family  of  creatures  as  the  eldest,  and  holder  and  end,  he  points  to  the  majestic  person 
clearly  to  treat  Him  as  one  of  them,  just  be-  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  His  Firstborn, 
cause  He  is  declared  to  be  in  some  sense  the  higher  than  all  the  rulers  of  the  earth,  whether 
first  of  them.  That  meaning  has  been  at-  human  or  superhuman. 
34- Vol.  VI. 
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The  language  employed  brings  into  strong 
relief  the  manifold  variety  of  relations  which  the 
Sen  sustains  to  the  universe,  by  the  variety  of 
the  prepositions  used  in  the  sentence.  The 
whole  sum  of  created  things  (for  the  Greek 
means  not  only  "  all  things,"  but  "  all  things 
considered  as  a  unity  ")  was  in  the  original  act, 
created  in  Him,  through  Him,  and  unto  Him. 
The  first,  of  these  words,  "in  Him,"  regards 
Him  as  the  creative  centre,  as  it  were,  or  ele- 
ment in  which  as  in  a  storehouse  or  reservoir 
all  creative  force  resided,  and  was  in  a  definite 
act  put  forth.  The  thought  may  be  parallel 
with  that  in  the  prologue  to  John's  Gospel, 
"  In  Him  was  life."  The  Word  stands  to  the 
universe  as  the  incarnate  Christ  does  to  the 
Church;  and  as  all  spiritual  life  is  in  Him,  and 
union  to  Him  is  its  condition,  so  all  physical 
takes  its  origin  within  the  depths  of  His  Di- 
vine nature.  The  error  of  the  Gnostics  was  to 
put  the  act  of  creation  and  the  thing  created  as 
far  away  as  possible  from  God,  and  it  is  met  by 
this  remarkable  expression,  which  brings  crea- 
tion and  the  creatures  in  a  very  real  sense  with- 
in the  confines  of  the  Divine  nature,  as  mani- 
fested in  the  Word,  and  asserts  the  truth  of 
which  pantheism  so  called  is  the  exaggeration, 
that  all  things  are  in  Him,  like  seeds  in  a  seed 
vessel,  while  yet  they  are  not  identified  with 
Him. 

The  possible  dangers  of  that  profound  truth, 
which  has  always  been  more  in  harmony  with 
Eastern  than  with  Western  modes  of  thought, 
are  averted  by  the  next  preposition  used,  "  all 
things  have  been  created  through  Him."  That 
presupposes  the  full,  clear  demarcation  between 
creature  and  creator,  and  so  on  the  one  hand 
extricates  the  person  of  the  Firstborn  of  all 
creation  from  all  risk  of  being  confounded  with 
the  universe,  while  on  the  other  it  emphasises 
the  thought  that  He  is  the  medium  of  the  Di- 
vine energy,  and  so  brings  into  clear  relief  His 
relation  to  the  inconceivable  Divine  nature.  He 
is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  and  accord- 
ingly, through  Him  have  all  things  been  created. 
The  same  connection  of  ideas  is  found  in  the 
parallel  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
where  the  words,  "  through  Whom  also  He 
made  the  worlds,"  stand  in  immediate  connec- 
tion with  "being  the  effulgence  of  His  glory." 

But  there  remains  yet  another  relation  be- 
tween Him  and  the  act  of  creation.  "  For 
Him"  they  have  been  made.  All  things  come 
from  and  tend  towards  Him.  He  is  the  Alpha 
and  the  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending. 
All  things  spring  from  His  will,  draw  their  be- 
ing from  that  fountain,  and  return  thither 
again.  These  relations  which  are  here  declared 
of  the  Son,  are  in  more  than  one  place  declared 
of  the  Father.  Do  we  face  the  question  fairly — 
what  theory  of  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  ex- 
plains that  fact? 

But  further,  His  existence  before  the  whole 
creation  is  repeated,  with  a  force  in  both  the 
words,  "  He  is,"  which  can  scarcely  be  given  in 
English.  The  former  is  emphatic — He  Himself 
— and  the  latter  emphasises  not  only  pre-ex- 
istence,  but  absolute  existence.  "  He  was  be- 
fore all  things  "  would  not  have  said  so  much 
as  "  He  is  before  all  things."  We  are  re- 
minded of  His  own  words,  "  Before  Abraham 
was,  I  am." 

"  In  Him  all  things  consist "  or  hold  to- 
gether.    He  is  the  element  in  which  takes  place 


and  by  which  is  caused  that  continued  creation 
which  is  the  preservation  of  the  universe,  as  He 
is  the  element  in  which  the  original  creative  act 
took  place  of  old.  All  things  came  into  being 
and  form  an  ordered  unity  in  Him.  He  links 
all  creatures  and  torces  into  a  co-operant  whole, 
reconciling  their  antagonisms,  drawing  all  their 
currents  into  one  great  tidal  wave,  melting  all 
their  notes  into  music  which  God  can  hear, 
however  discordant  it  may  sometimes  sound  to 
us.  He  is  "  the  bond  of  perfectness,"  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch,  the  centre  of  the  wheel. 

Such,  then,  in  merest  outline  is  the  Apostle's 
teaching  about  the  Eternal  Word  and  the  Uni- 
verse. What  sweetness  and  what  reverential 
awe  such  thoughts  should  cast  around  the  outer 
world  and  the  providences  of  life!  How  near 
they  should  bring  Jesus  Christ  to  us!  What  a 
wonderful  thought  that  is,  that  the  whole  course 
of  human  affairs  and  of  natural  processes  is 
directed  by  Him  who  died  upon  the  cross!  The 
helm  of  the  universe  is  held  by  the  hands  which 
were  pierced  for  us.  The  Lord  of  Nature  and 
the  Mover  of  all  things  is  that  Saviour  on  whose 
love  we  may  pillow  our  aching  heads. 

We  need  these  lessons  to-day,  when  many 
teachers  are  trying  hard  to  drive  all  that  is 
spiritual  and  Divine  out  of  creation  and  history, 
and  to  set  up  a  merciless  law  as  the  only  God. 
Nature  is  terrible  and  stern  sometimes,  and 
the  course  of  events  can  inflict  crushing  blows; 
but  we  have  not  the  added  horror  of  thinking 
both  to  be  controlled  by  no  will.  Christ  is 
King  in  either  region,  and  with  our  elder  brother 
for  the  ruler  of  the  land,  we  shall  not  lack  corn 
in  our  sacks,  nor  a  Goshen  to  dwell  in.  We 
need  not  people  the  void,  as  these  old  heretics 
did,  with  imaginary  forms,  nor  with  impersonal 
forces  and  laws — nor  need  we,  as  so  many  are 
doing  to-day,  wander  through  its  many  man- 
sions as  through  a  deserted  house,  finding  no- 
where a  Person  who  welcomes  us;  for  every- 
where we  may  behold  our  Saviour,  and  out  of 
every  storm  and  every  solitude  hear  His  voice 
across  the  darkness  saying,  "It  is  I;  be  not 
afraid." 

III.  The  la^t  of  the  relations  set  forth  in  this 
great  section  is  that  between  Christ  and  His 
Church.  "  He  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the 
Church;  who  is  the  beginning,  the  firstborn 
from  the  dead." 

A  parallel  is  plainly  intended  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween Christ's  relation  to  the  material  creation 
and  to  the  Church,  the  spiritual  creation..  As 
the  Word  of  God  before  incarnation  is  to  the 
universe,  so  is  the  incarnate  Christ  to  the 
Church.  As  in  the  former,  He  is  prior  in  time 
and  superior  in  dignity,  so  is  He  in  the  latter. 
As  in  the  universe  He  is  source  and  origin  of 
all  being,  so  in  the  Church  He  is  the  beginning, 
both  as  being  first  and  as  being  origin  of  all 
spiritual  life.  As  the  glowing  words  which  de- 
scribed His  relation  to  creation  began  with  the 
great  title  "  the  Firstborn,"  so  those  which  de- 
scribe His  relation  to  the  Church  close  with  the 
same  name  in  a  different  application.  Thus  the 
two  halves  of  His  work  are  as  it  were  moulded 
into  a  golden  circle,  and  the  end  of  the  descrip- 
tion bends  round  towards  the  beginning. 

Briefly,  then,  we  have  here  first,  Christ  the 
head,  and  the  Church  His  body.  In  the  lower 
realm  the  Eternal  Word  was  the  power  which 
held  all  things  together,  and  similar  but 
higher  in  fashion  is  the  relation  between   Him 
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and  the  whole  multitude  of  believing  souls. 
Popular  physiology  regards  the  head  as  the 
seat  of  life.  So  the  fundamental  idea  in  the 
familiar  metaphor,  when  applied  to  our  Lord, 
is  that  of  the  source  of  the  mysterious  spiritual 
life  which  flows  from  Him  into  all  the  members, 
and  is  sight  in  the  eye,  strength  in  the  arm, 
swiftness  in  the  foot,  colour  in  the  cheek,  being 
richly  various  in  its  manifestations  but  one  in 
its  nature,  and  all  His.  The  same  mysterious 
derivation  of  life  from  Him  is  taught  in  His  own 
metaphor  of  the  Vine,  in  which  every  branch, 
however  far  away  from  the  root,  lives  by  the 
common  life  circulating  through  all,  which 
clings  in  the  tendrils,  and  reddens  in  the 
clusters,  and  is  not  theirs  though  it  be  in  them. 

That  thought  of  the  source  of  life  leads 
necessarily  to  the  other,  that  He  is  the  centre 
of  unity,  by  Whom  the  "  many  members  "  be- 
come "  one  body,"  and  the  maze  of  branches  one 
vine.  The  "  head,"  too,  naturally  comes  to  be 
the  symbol  for  authority — and  these  three  ideas 
of  seat  of  life,  centre  of  unity,  and  emblem  of 
absolute  power,  appear  to  be  those  principally 
meant  here. 

Christ  is  further  the  beginning  to  the  Church. 
In  the  natural  world  He  was  before  all,  and 
source  of  all.  The  same  double  idea  is  con- 
tained in  this  name,  "  the  Beginning."  It  does 
not  merely  mean  the  first  member  of  a  series 
who  begins  it,  as  the  first  link  in  a  chain  does, 
but  it  means  the  power  which  causes  the  series 
to  begin.  The  root  is  the  beginning  of  the 
flowers  which  blow  in  succession  through  the 
plant's  flowering  time,  though  we  may  also  call 
the  first  flower  of  the  number  the  beginning. 
But  Christ  is  root;  not  merely  the  first  flower, 
though  He  is  also  that. 

He  is  head  and  beginning  to  His  Church  by 
means  of  His  resurrection.  He  is  the  firstborn 
from  the  dead,  and  His  communication  of 
spiritual  life  to  His  Church  requires  the  his- 
torical fact  of  His  resurrection  as  its  basis,  for 
a  dead  Christ  could  not  be  the  source  of  life; 
and  that  resurrection  completes  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  incarnate  Word,  by  our  faith  in 
which  His  spiritual  life  flows  into  our  spirits. 
Unless  He  has  risen  from  the  dead,  all  His 
claims  to  be  anything  else  than  a  wise  teacher 
and  fair  character  crumble  into  nothing,  and  to 
think  of  Him  as  a  source  of  life  is  impossible. 

He  is  the  beginning  through  His  resurrec- 
tion, too,  in  regard  of  His  raising  us  from  the 
dead.  He  is  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept, 
and  bears  the  promise  of  a  mighty  harvest.  He 
has  risen  from  the  dead,  and  therein  we  have 
not  only  the  one  demonstration  for  the  world 
that  there  is  a  life  after  death,  but  the  irrefra- 
gable assurance  to  the  Church  that  because  He 
lives  it  shall  live  also.  A  dead  body  and  a  living 
head  cannot  be.  We  are  knit  to  Him  too  ctosely 
for  the  Fury  "  with  the  abhorred  shears  "  to 
cut  the  thread.  He  has  risen  that  He  might 
be  the  firstborn  among  many  brethren. 

So  the  Apostle  concludes  that  in  all  things 
He  is  first — and  all  things  are,  that  He  may  be 
first.  Whether  in  nature  or  in  grace,  that  pre- 
eminence is  absolute  and  supreme.  The  end  of 
all  the  majesty  of  creation  and  of  all  the  won- 
ders of  grace  is  that  His  solitary  figure  may 
stand  clearly  out  as  centre  and  lord  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  His  name  be  lifted  high  over  all. 

So  the  question  of  questions  for  us  all  is, 
What   think  ye   of   Christ?     Our   thoughts   now 


have  necessarily  been  turned  to  subjects  which 
may  have  seemed  abstract  and  remote — but 
these  truths  which  we  have  been  trying  to  make 
clear,  and  to  present  in  their  connection,  are 
not  the  mere  terms  or  propositions  of  a  half 
mystical  theology  far  away  from  our  daily  life, 
but  bear  most  gravely  and  directly  on  our 
deepest  interests.  I  would  fain  press  on  every 
conscience  the  sharp-pointed  appeal— What  is 
this  Christ  to  us?  Is  He  anything  to  us  but  a 
name?  Do  our  hearts  leap  up  with  a  joyful 
Amen  when  we  read  these  great  words  of  this 
text.  Are  we  ready  to  crown  Him  Lord  of  all? 
Is  He  our  head,  to  fill  us  with  vitality,  to  in- 
spire and  to  command?  Is  He  the  goal  and  the 
end  of  our  individual  life?  Can  we  each  say — 
I  live  by  Him,  in  Him,  and  for  Him? 

Happy  are  we,  if  we  give  to  Christ  the  pre- 
eminence, and  if  our  hearts  set  "  Him  first,  Him 
last,  Him  midst  and  without  end." 
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These  words  correspond  to  those  which  im- 
mediately precede  them,  inasmuch  as  they  pre- 
sent the  same  sequence,  and  deal  with  Christ  in 
His  relation  to  God,  to  the  universe,  and  to 
the  Church.  The  strata  of  thought  are  con- 
tinuous, and  lie  here  in  the  same  order  as  we 
found  them  there.  There  we  had  set  forth  the 
work  of  the  pre-incarnate  Word  as  well  as  of 
the  incarnate  Christ;  here  we  have  mainly  the 
reconciling  power  of  His  cross  proclaimed  as 
reaching  to  every  corner  of  the  universe,  and 
as  culminating  in  its  operations  on  the  believing 
souls  to  whom  Paul  speaks.  There  we  had  the 
fact  that  He  was  the  image  of  God  laid  as  basis 
of  His  relation  to  men  and  creatures;  here  that 
fact  itself  apprehended  in  somewhat  different 
manner,  namely,  as  the  dwelling  in  Him  of  all 
"  fulness,"  is  traced  to  its  ground  in  the  "  good 
pleasure  "  of  the  Father,  and  the  same  Divine 
purpose  is  regarded  as  underlying  Christ's 
whole  reconciling  work.  We  observe,  also,  that 
all  this  section  with  which  we  have  now  to  deal 
is  given  as  the  explanation  and  reason  of 
Christ's  pre-eminence.  These  are  the  principal 
links  of  connection  with  the  previous  words, 
and  having  noted  them,  we  may  proceed  to  at- 
tempt some  imperfect  consideration  of  the 
overwhelming  thoughts   here   contained. 

I.  As  before,  we  have  Christ  in  relation  to 
God.  "  It  was  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Father 
that  in  Him  should  all  the  fulness  dwell." 

Now  we  may  well  suppose  from  the  use  of 
the  word  "  fulness  "  here,  which  we  know  to 
have  been  a  very  important  term  in  later  full- 
blown Gnostic  speculations,  that  there  is  a 
reference  to  some  of  the  heretical  teachers'  ex- 
pressions, but  such  a  supposition  is  not  needed 
either  to  explain  the  meaning  or  to  account  for 
the  use  of  the  word. 

"The  fulness" — what  fulness?  I  think,  al- 
though it  has  been  disputed,  that  the  language 
of  the  next  chapter  (Ji.  9).  where  we  read  "  In 
Him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily,"  should  settle  that. 

It  seems  most  improbable  that  with  two  out 
of  three  significant  words  the  same,  the  ellipse 
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should  be  supplied  by  anything  but  the  third. 
The  meaning  then  will  be — the  whole  abun- 
dance, or  totality  of  Divine  powers  and  attributes. 
That  is,  to  put  it  in  homelier  words,  that  all 
that  Divine  nature  in  all  its  sweet  greatness,  in 
all  its  infinite  wealth  of  tenderness  and  power 
and  wisdom,  is  embodied  in  Jesus  Christ.  We 
have  no  need  to  look  to  heavens  above  or  to 
earth  beneath  for  fragmentary  revelations  of 
God's  character.  We  have  no  need  to  draw 
doubtful  inferences  as  to  what  God  is  from  the 
questionable  teachings  of  nature,  or  from  the 
mysteries  of  human  history  with  its  miseries. 
No  doubt  these  do  show  something  of  Him  to 
observant  hearts,  and  most  to  those  who  have 
the  key  to  their  meaning  by  their  faith  in  a 
clearer  revelation.  At  sundry  times  and  in 
divers  manners,  God  has  spoken  to  the  world 
by  these  partial  voices,  to  each  of  which  some 
syllables  of  His  name  have  been  committed. 
But  He  has  put  His  whole  name  in  that  mes- 
senger of  a  New  Covenant  by  whom  He  has 
finally  declared  His  whole  character  to  us,  even 
His  Son,  in  whom  "  it  was  the  good  pleasure  of 
the  Father  that  all  the  fulness  should  dwell." 

The  word  rendered  "  dwell "  implies  a  per- 
manent abode,  and  may  have  been  chosen  in 
order  to  oppose  a  view  which  we  know  to  have 
prevailed  later,  and  may  suspect  to  have  been 
beginning  to  appear  thus  early,  namely,  that 
the  union  of  the  Divine  and  the  human  in  the 
person  of  Christ  was  but  temporary.  At  all 
events,  emphasis  is  placed  here  on  the  opposite 
truth  that  that  indwelling  does  not  end  with 
the  earthly  life  of  Jesus,  and  is  not  like  the 
shadowy  and  transient  incarnations  of  Eastern 
mythology  or  speculation — a  mere  assumption 
of  a  fleshly  nature  for  a  moment,  which  is 
dropped  from  the  re-ascending  Deity,  but  that, 
for  evermore,  manhood  is  wedded  to  divinity  in 
the  perpetual  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ. 

And  this  indwelling  is  the  result  of  the 
Father's  good  pleasure.  Adopting  the  supple- 
ment in  the  Authorised  and  Revised  Versions, 
we  might  read  "  the  Father  pleased  " — but  with- 
out making  that  change,  the  force  of  the  words 
remains  the  same.  The  Incarnation  and  whole 
work  of  Christ  are  referred  to  their  deepest 
ground  in  the  will  of  the  Father.  The  word 
rendered  "  pleased "  implies  both  counsel  and 
complacency;  it  is  both  pleasure  and  good  pleas- 
ure. The  Father  determined  the  work  of  the 
Son,  and  delighted  in  it.  Caricatures  inten- 
tional or  unintentional  of  New  Testament 
teaching  have  often  represented  it  as  making 
Christ's  work  the  means  of  pacifying  an  unlov- 
ing God  and  moving  Him  to  mercy.  That  is 
no  part  of  the  Pauline  doctrine.  But  he,  as  all 
his  brethren,  taught  that  the  love  of  God  is  the 
cause  of  the.  mission  of  Christ,  even  as  Christ 
Himself  had  taught  that  "God  so  loved  the  world 
that  He  sent  His  Son."  On  that  Rock-foun- 
dation of  the  will — the  loving  will  of  the  Father, 
is  built  the  whole  work  of  His  Incarnate  Son. 
And  as  that  work  was  the  issue  of  His  eternal 
purpose,  so  it  is  the  object  of  His  eternal  de- 
light. That  is  the  wonderful  meaning  of  the 
word  which  fell  gently  as  the  dove  descending 
on  His  head,  and  lay  on  His  locks  wet  from 
His  baptism,  like  a  consecrating  oil — "This  is 
My  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased." 
God  willed  that  so  He  should  be;  He  delighted 
that  so  He  was.  Through  Christ,  the  Father 
purposed  that  His  fulness  should  be  communi- 


cated to  us,  and  through  Christ  the  Father  re- 
joices to  pour  His  abundance  into  our  empti- 
ness, that  we  may  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness. 

II.  Again,  we  have  here,  as  before,  Christ  and 
the' Universe,  of  which  He  is  not  only  Maker, 
Sustainer,  and  Lord,  but  through  "  the  blood  of 
His  cross "  reconciles  "  all  things  unto  Him- 
self." 

Probably  these  same  false  teachers  had  dreams 
of  reconciling  agents  among  the  crowd  of 
shadowy  phantoms  with  which  they  peopled  the 
void.  Paul  lifts  up  in  opposition  to  all  these  the 
one  Sovereign  Mediator,  whose  cross  is  the 
bond  of  peace  for  all  the  universe. 

It  is  important  for  the  understanding  of  these 
great  words  to  observe  their  distinct  reference 
to  the  former  clauses  which  dealt  with  our 
Lord's  relation  to  the  universe  as  Creator.  The 
same  words  are  used  in  order  to  make  the 
parallelism  as  close  as  may  be.  "  Through 
Him"  was  creation;  "through  Him"  is  recon- 
ciliation. "  All  things  " — or  as  the  Greek  would 
rather  suggest,  "  the  universe  " — all  things  con- 
sidered as  an  aggregate — were  made  and  sus- 
tained through  Him  and  subordinated  to  Him; 
the  same  "  all  things  "  are  reconciled.  A  sig- 
nificant change  in  the  order  of  naming  the  ele- 
ments of  which  these  are  composed  is  notice- 
able. When  creation  is  spoken  of  the  order  is 
"  in  the  heavens  and  upon  the  earth  " — the  order 
of  creation;  but  when  reconciliation  is  the 
theme  the  order  is  reversed,  and  we  read 
"  things  upon  the  earth  and  things  in  the 
heavens  " — those  coming  first  which  stand 
nearest  to  the  reconciling  cross,  and  are  first  to 
feel  the  power  which  streams  from  it. 

This  obvious  intentional  correspondence  be- 
tween these  two  paragraphs  shows  us  that 
whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  "  reconciliation  " 
spoken  of  here,  it  is  supposed  to  affect  not  only 
rational  and  responsible  creatures  who  alone  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word  can  be  reconciled,  as 
they  only  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  can  be 
enemies,  but  to  extend  to  things,  and  to  send  its 
influence  .nrough  the  universe.  The  width  of 
the  reconciliation  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
creation;  they  are  conterminous.  That  being 
the  case,  "  reconciliation "  here  must  have  a 
different  shade  of  meaning  when  applied  to  the 
sum  total  of  created  things  from  what  it  has 
when  applied  to  persons.  But  not  only  are  in- 
animate creatures  included  in  the  expression; 
it  may  even  be  made  a  question  whether  the 
whole  of  mankind  is  not  excluded  from  it,  not 
only  by  the  phrase  "  all  things,"  but  also  from 
the  consideration  that  the  effect  of  Christ's 
death  on  men  is  the  subject  of  the  following 
words,  which  are  not  an  explanation  of  this 
clause,  but  an  addition  to  it,  introducing  an  en- 
tirely different  department  of  Christ's  recon- 
ciling work.  Nor  should  we  lose  sight  of  the 
very  significant  omission  in  this  section  of  the 
reference  to  the  angelic  beings  who  were  named 
in  the  creation  section.  We  hear  nothing  now 
about  thrones  or  dominions  or  principalities 
or  powers.  The  division  into  "  visible  and  in- 
visible "  is  not  reproduced.  I  suggest  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  reason  may  be  the  intention 
to  represent  this  "  reconciliation  "  as  taking  ef- 
fect exclusively  on  the  regions  of  creation  below 
the  angelic  and  below  the  human,  while  the 
"  reconciliation,"  properly  so  called,  which  is 
brought  to  pass  on  alienated  men  is  dealt  with 
first  in  the  following  words. 
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If  this  be  so,  then  these  words  refer  mainly 
to  the  restitution  of  the  material  universe  to  its 
primal  obedience,  and  represent  Christ  the 
Creator  removing  by  His  cross  the  shadow 
which  has  passed  over  nature  by  reason  of  sin. 
It  has  been  well  said,  "  How  far  this  restora- 
tion of  universal  nature  may  be  subjective,  as 
involved  in  the  changed  perceptions  of  man  thus 
brought  into  harmony  with  God,  and  how  far 
it  may  have  an  objective  and  independent  ex- 
istence, it  were  vain  to  speculate."  * 

Scripture  seems  to  teach  that  man's  sin  has 
made  the  physical  world  "subject  to  vanity"; 
for,  although  much  of  what  it  says  on  this  mat- 
ter is  unquestionably  metaphor  only,  portraying 
the  Messianic  blessings  in  poetical  language 
never  meant  for  dogmatic  truth,  and  although 
unquestionably  physical  death  reigned  among 
animals,  and  storms  and  catastrophes  swept 
over  the  earth  long  before  man  or  sin  were 
here,  still — seeing  that  man  by  his  sin  has  com- 
pelled dead  matter  to  serve  his  lusts  and  to  be 
his  instrument  in  acts  of  rebellion  against  God, 
making  "  a  league  with  the  stones  of  the  field  " 
against  his  and  their  Master— seeing  that  he  has 
used  earth  to  hide  heaven  and  to  shut  hiniself 
out  from  its  glories,  and  so  has  made  it  an 
unwilling  antagonist  to  God  and  temptress  to 
evil — seeing  that  he  has  actually  polluted  the 
beauty  of  the  world  and  has  stained  many  a 
lovely  scene  with  his  sin,  making  its  rivers  run 
red  with  blood — seeing  that  he  has  laid  unnum- 
bered woes  on  the  living  creatures — we  may 
feel  that  there  is  more  than  poetry  in  the  af- 
firmation that  ''  the  whole  creation  groaneth 
and  travaileth  in  pain  together,"  and  may  hear 
a  deep  truth,  the  extent  of  which  we  cannot 
measure,  in  Milton's  majestic  lines: 

"  Disproportioned  Sin 
Jarred  against  Nature's  chime,  and  with  harsh  din 
Brake  the  fair  music  that  all  creatures  made 
To  their  great  Lord,  whose  love  their  motion  swayed." 

Here  we  have  held  forth  in  words,  the  extent 
of  which  we  can  measure  as  little,  the  counter- 
hope  that  wherever  and  however  any  such  effect 
has  come  to  pass  on  the  material  universe,  it 
shall  be  done  away  by  the  reconciling  power  of 
the  blood  shed  on  the  cross.  That  reconciling 
power  goes  as  far  as  His  creative  power.  The 
universe  is  one,  not  only  because  all  created 
by  the  one  personal  Divine  Word,  nor  because 
all  upheld  by  Him,  but  because  in  ways  to  us 
unknown,  the  power  of  the  cross  pierces  its 
heights  and  depths.  As  the  impalpable  influ- 
ences of  the  sun  bind  planets  and  comets  into 
one  great  system,  so  from  Him  on  His  cross 
may  stream  out  attractive  powers  which  knit 
together  far  off  regions,  and  diverse  orders,  and 
bring  all  in  harmonious  unity  to  God,  who  has 
made  peace  by  the  blood  shed  on  the  cross,  and 
has  thereby  been  pleased  to  reconcile  all  things 
to  Himself. 

"  And  a  Priest's  hand  through  creation 
Waveth  calm  and  consecration." 

It  may  be  that  the  reference  to  things  in 
heaven  is  like  the  similar  reference  in  the  previ- 
ous verses,  occasioned  by  some  dreams  of  the 
heretical  teachers.  He  may  merely  mean  to 
say:  You  speak  much  about  heavenly  things, 
and  have  filled  the  whole  space  between  God's 
throne    and    man's    earth    with    creatures    thick 
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as  the  motes  in  the  sunbeam.  I  know  nothing 
about  them;  but  this  I  know,  that,  if  they  are, 
Christ  made  them,  and  that  if  among  them  there 
be  antagonism  to  God,  it  can  be  overcome  by 
the  cross.  As  to  reconciliation  proper, — in  the 
heavens,  meaning  by  that,  among  spiritual  be- 
ings who  dwell  in  that  realm,  it  is  clear  there 
can  be  no  question  of  it.  There  is  no  enmity 
among  the  angels  of  heaven,  and  no  place  for 
return  to  union  with  God  among  their  un- 
troubled bands,  who  "  hearken  to  the  voice  of 
His  word."  But  still,  if  the  hypothetical  form  of 
the  clause  and  the  use  of  the  neuter  gender  per- 
mit any  reference  to  intelligent  beings  in  the 
heavens,  we  know  that  to  the  principalities  and 
powers  in  heavenly  places  the  cross  has  been 
the  teacher  of  before  unlearned  depths  in  the 
Divine  nature  and  purposes,  the  knowledge  of 
which  has  drawn  them  nearer  the  heart  of  God, 
and  made  even  their  blessed  union  with  Him 
more  blessed  and  more  close. 

On  no  subject  is  it  more  necessary  to  remem- 
ber the  limitations  of  our  knowledge  than  on 
this  great  theme.  On  none  is  confident  asser- 
tion more  out  of  place.  The  general  truth 
taught  is  clear,  but  the  specific  application  of 
it  to  the  various  regions  of  the  universe  is  very 
doubtful.  We  have  no  source  of  knowledge  on 
that  subject  but  the  words  of  Scripture,  and  we 
have  no  means  of  verifying  or  checking  the  con- 
clusions we  may  draw  from  them.  We  are 
bound,  therefore,  if  we  go  beyond  the  general 
principle,  to  remember  that  it  is  one  thing,  and 
our  reckoning  up  of  what  it  includes  is  quite 
another.  Our  inferences  have  not  the  certainty 
of  God's  word.  It  comes  to  us  with  "  Verily, 
verily."  We  have  no  right  to  venture  on  more 
than  Perhaps. 

Especially  is  this  the  case  when  we  have  but 
one  or  two  texts  to  build  on,  and  these  most 
general  in  their  language.  And  still  more,  when 
we  find  other  words  of  Scripture  which  seem 
hard  to  reconcile  with  them,  if  pressed  to  their 
utmost  meaning.  In  such  a  case  our  wisdom 
is  to  recognise  that  God  has  not  been  pleased 
to  give  us  the  means  of  constructing  a  dogma 
on  the  subject,  and  rather  to  seek  to  learn  the 
lessons  taught  by  the  obscurity  that  remains 
than  rashly  and  confidently  to  proclaim  our  in- 
ferences from  half  of  our  materials  as  if  they 
were  the  very  heart  of  the  gospel. 

Sublime  and  great  beyond  all  our  dreams, 
we  may  be  sure,  shall  be  the  issue.  Certain  as 
the  throne  of  God  is  it  that  His  purposes  shall 
be  accomplished — and  at  last  this  shall  be  the 
fact  for  the  universe,  as  it  has  ever  been  the 
will  of  the  Father — "  Of  Him,  and  through 
Him,  and  to  Him  are  all  things,  to  whom  be 
glory  for  ever."  To  that  highest  hope  and  ulti- 
mate vision  for  the  whole  creation,  who  will 
not  say,  Amen?  The  great  sight  which  the  seer 
beheld  in  Patmos  is  the  best  commentary  on 
our  text.  To  him  the  eternal  order  of  the  uni- 
verse was  unveiled — the  great  white  throne,  a 
snowy  Alp  in  the  centre;  between  the  throne 
and  the  creatures,  the  Lamb,  through  Whom 
blessing  and  life  passed  outwards  to  them,  and 
their  incense  and  praise  passed  inwards  to  the 
throne;  and  all  around  the  "living  creatures," 
types  of  the  aggregate  of  creatural  life,  the 
"  elders,",  representatives  of  the  Church  re- 
deemed from  among  men.  and  myriads  of  the 
firstborn  of  heaven.  The  eyes  of  all  alike  wait 
upon  that   slain   Lamb.     In   Him  they  see   God 
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in  clearest  light  of  love  and  gentlest  might — 
and  as  they  look  and  learn  and  are  fed,  each 
according  to  his  hunger,  from  the  fulness  of 
Christ,  "  every  creature  which  is  in  heaven, 
and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  such 
as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them,"  will 
be  heard  saying,  "  Blessing,  and  honour,  and 
glory,  and  power,  be  unto  Him,  that  sitteth 
upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever." 

III.  Christ,  and  His  Reconciling  Work  in  the 
Church.  We  have  still  the  parallel  kept  up  be- 
tween the  reconciling  and  the  creative  work  of 
Christ.  As  in  verse  18  He  was  represented  as 
the  giver  of  life  to  the  Church,  in  a  higher 
fashion  than  to  the  universe,  so,  and  probably 
with  a  similar  heightening  of  the  meaning  of 
"  reconciliation."  He  is  here  set  forth  as  its 
giver  to  the  Church. 

Now  observe  the  solemn  emphasis  of  the 
description  of  the  condition  of  men  before  that 
reconciling  work  has  told  upon  their  hearts. 
They  are  "  alienated  " — not  "  aliens,"  as  if  that 
were  their  original  condition,  but  "  alienated," 
as  having  become  so.  The  same  thought  that 
man's  sin  and  separation  from  God  is  a  fall, 
something  abnormal  and  superinduced  on  hu- 
manity, which  is  implied  in  "  reconciliation " 
or  restoration  to  an  original  concord,  is  implied 
in  this  expression.  "  And  enemies  in  your 
mind  " — the  seat  of  the  enmity  is  in  that  inner 
man  which  thinks,  reflects,  and  wills,  and  its 
sphere  of  manifestation  is  "  in  evil  works  " 
which  are  religiously  acts  of  hostility  to  God 
because  morally  they  are  bad.  We  should  not 
read  "  by  wicked  works "  as  the  Authorised 
Version  does,  for  the  evil  deeds  have  not  made 
them  enemies,  but  the  enmity  has  originated  the 
evil  deeds,  and  is  witnessed  to  by  them. 

That  is  a  severe  indictment,  a  plain,  rough, 
and  as  it  is  thought  now-a-days,  a  far  too  harsh 
description  of  human  nature.  Our  forefathers 
no  doubt  were  tempted  to  paint  the  "  depravity 
of  human  nature  "  in  very  black  colours — but  I 
am  very  sure  that  we  are  tempted  just  in  the 
opposite  direction.  It  sounds  too  harsh  and 
rude  to  press  home  the  old-fashioned  truth  on 
cultured,  respectable  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
The  charge  is  not  that  of  conscious,  active  hos- 
tility, but  of  practical  want  of  affection,  as  mani- 
fested by  habitual  disobedience  or  inattention 
to  God's  wishes,  and  by  indifference  and  separa- 
tion from  Him  in  heart  a,nd  mind. 

And  are  these  not  the  habitual  temper  of 
multitudes?  The  signs  of  love  are  joy  in  the 
company  of  the  beloved,  sweet  memories  and 
longings  if  parted,  eager  fulfilment  of  their 
lightest  wish,  a  quick  response  to  the  most 
slender  association  recalling  them  to  our 
thoughts.  Have  we  these  signs  of  love  to  God? 
If  not,  it  is  time  to  consider  what  temper  of 
heart  and  mind  towards  the  most  loving  of 
Hearts  and  the  most  unwearied  of  Givers,  is 
indicated  by  the  facts  that  we  scarcely  ever 
think  of  Him,  that  we  have  no  delight  in  His 
felt  presence,  that  most  of  our  actions  have  no 
reference  whatever  to  Him  and  would  be  done 
just  the  same  if  there  were  no  God  at  all. 
Surely  such  a  condition  is  liker  hostility  than 
love. 

Further,  here,  as  uniformly,  God  Himself  is 
the  Reconciler.  He " — that  is,  God,  not 
Christ,  "  has  reconciled  us."  Some,  indeed, 
read  "  ye  have  been  reconciled,"  but  the  pre- 
ponderance of  authority  is  in  favour  of  the  text 


as  it  stands,  which  yields  a  sense  accordant 
with  the  usual  mode  of  representation.  It  is  we 
who  are  reconciled.  It  is  God  who  reconciles. 
It  is  we  who  are  enemies.  The  Divine  patience 
loves  on  through  all  our  enmity,  and  though 
perfect  love  meeting  human  sin  must  become 
wrath,  which  is  consistent  with  love,  it  never 
becomes  hatred,  which  is  love's  opposite. 

Observe  finally  the  great  means  of  reconcilia- 
tion: "In  the  body  of  His  flesh"  that  is,  of 
course,  Christ's  flesh — God  has  reconciled  us. 
Why  does  the  Apostle  use  this  apparently  need- 
less exuberance  of  language — "  the  body  of  His 
flesh"?  It  may  have  been  in  order  to  correct 
some  erroneous  tendencies  towards  a  doctrine 
which  we  know  was  afterwards  eagerly  em- 
braced in  the  Eastern  Churches,  that  our  Lord's 
body  was  not  truly  flesh,  but  only  a  phantasm 
or  appearance.  It  may  have  been  to  guard 
against  risk  of  confounding  it  with  His  "  body 
the  Church,"  spoken  of  in  the  18th  verse,  though 
that  supposes  a  scarcely  credible  dulness  in  his 
readers.  Or  it  may  more  naturally  be  ac- 
counted for  as  showing  how  full  his  own  mind 
was  of  the  overwhelming  wonder  of  the  fact 
that  He,  Whose  majesty  he  has  been  setting 
forth  in  such  deep  words,  should  veil  His 
eternal  glories  and  limit  His  far-reaching  ener- 
gies within  a  fleshly  body.  He  would  point  the 
contrast  between  the  Divine  dignity  of  the 
Eternal  Word,  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  lowliness  of  His  incarnation.  On 
these  two  pillars,  as  on  two  solid  piers,  one  on 
either  continent,  with  a  great  gulf  between,  the 
Divinity  of  Christ  on  one  side,  His  Manhood 
on  the  other,  is  built  the  bridge  by  which  we 
pass  over  the  river  into  the  glory. 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  Incarnation  is  not 
the  whole  gospel.  The  body  of  His  flesh  be- 
comes the  means  of  our  reconciliation  "  through 
death."  Christ's  death  has  so  met  the  require- 
ments of  the  Divine  law  that  the  Divine  love 
can  come  freely  forth,  and  embrace  and  forgive 
sinful  men.  That  fact  is  the  very  centre  of  the 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  the  very  secret  of 
His  power.  He  has  died.  Voluntarily  and  of 
His  own  love,  as  well  as  in  obedience  to  the 
Father's  loving  will,  He  has  borne  the  conse- 
quences of  the  sin  which  He  had  never  shared, 
in  that  life  of  sorrow  and  sympathy,  in  that 
separation  from  God  which  is  sin's  deepest  pen- 
alty, and  of  which  the  solemn  witness  comes  to 
us  in  the  cry  that  rent  the  darkness,  "  My  God, 
My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me?"  and 
in  that  physical  death  which  is  the  parable  in 
the  material  sphere  of  the  true  death  of  the 
spirit.  We  do  not  know  all  the  incidents  of 
Christ's  death.  The  whole  manner  of  its  opera- 
tion has  not  been  told  us,  but  the  fact  has  been. 
It  does  not  affect  the  Divine  heart.  That  we 
know,  for  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He 
sent  His  Son."  But  it  does  affect  the  Divine 
government.  Without  it,  forgiveness  could  not 
have  been.  Its  influence  extends  to  all  the  years 
before,  as  to  all  after,  Calvary,  for  the  fact  that 
Man  continued  to  be  after  Man  had  sinned,  was 
because  the  whole  Divine  government  from  the 
first  had  respect  to  the  sacrifice  that  was  to  be, 
as  now  it  all  is  moulded  by  the  merit  of  the 
sacrifice  that  has  been.  And  in  this  aspect  of 
the  case,  the  previous  thoughts  as  to  the  blood 
of  the  cross  having  power  in  the  material  uni- 
verse derive  a  new  meaning,  if  we  regard  the 
whole  history  of  the  world  as  shaped  by  Christ's 
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sacrifice,  and  the  very  continuance  of  humanity 
from  the  first  moment  of  transgression  as  possi- 
ble, because  He  was  "  the  Lamb  slain  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,"  whose  cross,  as 
an  eternal  fact  in  the  Divine  purpose,  influ- 
enced the  Divine  government  long  before  it  was 
realised  in  time. 

For  us,  that  wondrous  love — mightier  than 
death,  and  not  to  be  quenched  by  many  waters 
— is  the  one  power  that  can  change  our  aliena- 
tion to  glad  friendship,  and  melt  the  frost  and 
hard-ribbed  ice  of  indifference  and  dread  into 
love.  That,  and  that  alone,  is  the  solvent  for 
stubborn  wills,  the  magnet  for  distant  hearts. 
The  cross  of  Christ  is  the  key-stone  of  the 
universe  and  the  conqueror  of  all  enmity. 

If  religion  is  to  have  sovereign  power  in  our 
lives,  it  must  be  the  religion  built  upon  faith  in 
the  Incarnate  Son  of  God,  who  reconciles  the 
world  to  God  upon  His  cross.  That  is  the  only 
faith  which  makes  men  love  God  and  binds 
them  to  Him  with  bands  which  cannot  be 
broken.  Other  types  of  Christianity  are  but 
tepid;  and  lukewarm  water  is  an  abomination. 
The  one  thing  that  makes  us  ground  our  re- 
bellious arms  and  say,  Lord,  I  surrender,  Thou 
hast  conquered,  is  to  see  in  Christ's  life  the  per- 
fect image  of  God,  and  in  His  death  the  all- 
sufficient  sacrifice  for  sin. 

What  does  it  avail  for  us  that  the  far-reach- 
ing power  of  Christ's  cross  shoots  out  mag- 
netic forces  to  the  uttermost  verge  of  the 
heavens,  and  binds  the  whole  universe  by  silken 
blood-red  cords  to  God,  if  it  does  not  bind  me 
to  Him  in  love  and  longing?  What  does  it 
avail  that  God  is  in  Christ,  reconciling  the 
world  to  Himself,  if  I  am  unconscious  of  the 
enmity,  and  careless  of  the  friendship?  Each 
man  has  to  ask  Himself,  Am  I  reconciled  to 
God?  Has  the  sight  of  His  great  love  on  the 
cross  won  me,  body  and  soul,  to  His  love  and 
service?  Have  I  flung  away  self-will,  pride,  and 
enmity,  and  yielded  myself  a  glad  captive  to  the 
loving  Christ  who  died?  His  cross  draws  us, 
His  love  beckons  us.  God  pleads  with  all 
hearts.  He  who  has  made  peace  by  so  costly 
means  as  the  sacrifice  of  His  Son,  condescends 
to  implore  the  rebels  to  come  into  amity  with 
Him,  and  "  prays  us  with  much  entreaty  to  re- 
ceive the  gift."  God  beseeches  us  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  Himself. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  ULTIMATE  PURPOSE  OF  RECON- 
CILIATION AND  ITS  HUMAN  CONDI- 
TIONS. 

Colossians  i.  22,  23  (R.  V.). 

The  Apostle  has  been  sketching  in  magnifi- 
cent outline  a  vast  system,  which  we  may  al- 
most call  the  scheme  of  the  universe.  He  has 
set  forth  Christ  as  its  Lord  and  centre,  through 
Whom  all  things  at  first  came  into  being,  and 
still  continue  to  be.  In  parallel  manner  he  has 
presented  Christ  as  Lord  and  Centre  of  the 
Church,  its  lifegiving  Head.  And  finally  he  has 
set  forth  Christ  as  the  Reconciler  of  all  dis- 
cords in  heaven  and  earth,  and  especially  of  that 
which  parts  sinful  men  from  God. 

And  now  he  shows  us  here,  in  the  first  words 


of  our  text,  the  purpose  of  this  whole  mani- 
festation of  God  in  Christ  to  be  the  presenting 
of  men  perfect  in  purity,  before  the  perfect 
judgment  of  God.  He  then  appends  the  con- 
dition on  which  the  accomplishment  of  this  ulti- 
mate purpose  in  each  man  depends — namely,  the 
man's  continuance  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  the 
Gospel.  That  leads  him  to  gather  up,  in  a  series 
of  clauses  characterising  the  Gospel,  certain  as- 
pects of  it  which  constitute  subordinate  motives 
and  encouragements  to  such  steadfastness.  That 
is,  I  think,  the  outline  connection  of  the  words 
before  us,  which  at  first  sight  seem  somewhat 
tangled  and  difficult  to  unravel. 

I.  We  have  then,  first,  to  consider  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  of  God  in  the  work  of  Christ. 

"  To  present  you  holy  and  without  blemish 
and  unreprovable  before  Him."  It  may  be  a 
question  whether  these  words  should  be  con- 
nected with  "  now  hath  He  reconciled,"  or 
whether  we  are  to  go  farther  back  in  the  long 
paragraph,  and  make  them  dependent  on  "  it 
was  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Father."  The 
former  seems  the  more  natural — namely,  to  see 
here  a  statement  of  the  great  end  contemplated 
in  our  reconciliation  to  God;  which,  indeed, 
whatever  may  be  the  grammatical  construction 
preferred  here,  is  also,  of  course,  the  ultimate 
object  of  the  Father's  good  pleasure.  In  the 
word  "  present  "  there  is  possibly  a  sacrificial 
allusion,  as  there  is  unquestionably  in  its  use 
in  Rom.  xii.,  "  Present  your  bodies  a  living 
sacrifice";  or  there  may  be  another  and  even 
more  eloquent  metaphor  implied,  that  of  the 
bringing  of  the  bride  to  the  husband  by  the 
friend  of  the  bridegroom.  That  lovely  figure  is 
found  in  two  instances  of  the  use  of  the  word 
in  Paul's  epistle  (2  Cor.  ii.  2,  "  to  present  you  as 
a  chaste  virgin  to  Christ,"  and  Eph.  v.  27,  "  that 
He  might  present  it  to  Himself  a  glorious 
Church  "),  and  possibly  in  others.  It  certainly 
gives  an  appropriate  and  beautiful  emblem  here 
if  we  think  of  the  presentation  of  the  bride  in 
virginal  beauty  and  purity  to  her  Lord  at  that 
last  great  day  which  is  the  bridal  day  of  the 
perfected  Church. 

There  is,  however,  no  need  to  suppose  any 
metaphor  at  all,  nor  any  allusion  beyond  the 
general  meaning  of  the  word — to  set  in  the 
presence  of.  The  sacrificial  reference  is  incon- 
gruous here,  and  the  bridal  one  not  indicated 
by  anything  in  the  context,  as  it  is  in  the  in- 
stances just  quoted.  One  thing  is  clear,  that 
the  reference  is  to  a  future  presentation  in  the 
day  of  judgment,  as  in  another  place,  where 
Paul  says,  "  He  .  .  .  shall  raise  up  us  also 
.  .  .  and  shall  present  us  "  (2  Cor.  iv.  14).  In 
the  light  of  that  revealing  day,  His  purpose  is 
that  we  shall  stand  "  holy,"  that  is,  devoted  to 
God  and  therefore  pure — "  without  blemish,"  as 
the  offerings  had  to  be,  and  "  unreprovable," 
against  whom  no  charge  can  be  brought.  These 
three  express  a  regular  sequence;  first,  the  in- 
ward principle  of  consecration  and  devotion  to 
God,  then  its  visible  issue  in  stainless  conduct 
and  character,  and  then  its  last  consequence, 
that  in  the  judgment  of  God  and  of  men  we  shall 
stand  acquitted  of  blame,  and  every  accusation 
drop  away  from  our  dazzling  purity,  like  muddy 
water  from  the  white  wing  of  the  sea-bird  as 
it  soars.  And  all  this  moral  perfectness  and 
unblamableness  is  to  be  not  merely  in  the 
judgment  of  men,  but  "before  Him,"  the  light 
of    whose    "  pure    eyes   and    perfect   judgment " 
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discovers  all  stains  and  evils.  They  must  be 
spotless  indeed  who  are  "  without  fault  before 
the  throne  of  God." 

Such,  then,  is  the  grand  conception  of  the 
ultimate  purpose  and  issue  of  Christ's  recon- 
ciling work.  All  the  lines  of  thought  in  the  pre- 
ceding section  lead  up  to  and  converge  in  this 
peak.  The  meaning  of  God  in  creation  and  re- 
demption cannot  be  fully  fathomed  without  tak- 
ing into  view  the  future  perfecting  of  men. 
This  Christian  ideal  of  the  possibilities  for  men 
is  the  noblest  vision  that  can  animate  our 
hopes.  Absolute  moral  purity  which  shall  be 
recognised  as  perfect  by  the  perfect  Judge,  and 
a  close  approach  to  God,  so  as  that  we  shall  be 
"  before  Him  "  in  a  manner  unknown  here — are 
hopes  as  much  brighter  than  those  which  any 
other  systems  of  belief  print  on  the  dim  canvas 
curtain  of  the  future,  as  the  Christian  estimate 
of  man's  condition  apart  from  Christ  is  sadder 
and  darker  than  theirs.  Christianity  has  a  much 
more  extended  scale  of  colours  than  they  have. 
It  goes  further  down  into  blackness  for  the 
tints  with  which  it  paints  man  as  he  is,  and  fur- 
ther up  into  flashing  glories  of  splendour  for 
the  gleaming  hues  with  which  it  paints  him  as 
he  may  become.  They  move  within  narrow 
limits  of  neutral  tints.  The  Gospel  alone  does 
not  try  to  minimise  man's  evil,  because  it  is 
triumphantly  confident  of  its  power  to  turn  all 
that  evil  into  good. 

Nothing  short  of  this  complete  purity  and 
blamelessness  satisfies  God's  heart.  We  may 
travel  back  to  the  beginning  of  this  section,  and 
connect  its  first  words  with  these,  "  It  pleased 
the  Father,  to  present  us  holy  and  spotless  and 
blameless."  It  delights  Him  thus  to  effect  the 
purifying  of  sinful  souls,  and  He  is  glad  when 
He  sees  Himself  surrounded  by  spirits  thus 
echoing  His  will  and  reflecting  His  light.  This 
is  what  He  longs  for.  This  is  what  He  aims 
at  in  all  His  working — to  make  good  and  pure 
men.  The  moral  interest  is  uppermost  in  His 
heart  and  in  His  doings.  The  physical  universe 
is  but  the  scaffolding  by  which  the  true  house  of 
God  may  be  built.  The  work  of  Christ  is  the 
means  to  that  end.  and  when  God  has  got  us, 
by  such  lavish  expenditure,  to  be  white  like 
Himself,  and  can  find  nothing  in  us  to  condemn, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  does  He  brood  over  us 
satisfied  and  glad  at  heart,  resting  in  His  love, 
and  rejoicing  over  us  with  singing. 

Nor  will  anything  short  of  this  complete 
purity  exhaust  the  power  of  the  Reconciling 
Christ.  His  work  is  like  an  unfinished  column, 
or  Giotto's  Campanile,  all  shining  with  marbles 
and  alabasters  and  set  about  with  fair  figures, 
but  waiting  for  centuries  for  the  glittering  apex 
to  gather  its  glories  into  a  heaven-piercing 
point.  His  cross  and  passion  reach  no  ade- 
quate result,  short  of  the  perfecting  of  saints, 
nor  was  it  worth  Christ's  while  to  die  for  any 
less  end.  His  cross  and  passion  have  evidently 
power  to  effect  this  perfect  purity,  and  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  done  all  that  is  in  them  to 
do,  until  they  have  done  that  with  every  Chris- 
tian. 

We  ought  then  to  keep  very  clear  before  us 
this  as  the  crowning  object  of  Christianity:  not 
to  make  men  happy,  except  as  a  consequence  of 
holiness;  not  to  deliver  from  penalty,  except  as 
a  means  to  holiness;  but  to  make  them  holy,  and 
being  holy,  to  set  them  close  by  the  throne  of 
God.     No  man  understands  the  scope  of  Chris- 


tianity, or  judges  it  fairly,  who  does  not  give  full 
weight  to  that  as  its  own  statement  of  its  pur- 
pose. The  more  distinctly  we,  as  Christians, 
keep  that  purpose  orominent  in  our  thoughts, 
the  more  shall  we  have  our  efforts  stimulated 
and  guided,  and  our  hopes  fed,  even  when  we 
are  saddened  by  a  sense  of  failure.  We  have  a 
power  working  in  us  which  can  make  us  white 
as  the  angels,  pure  as  our  Lord  is  pure.  If  it, 
being  able  to  produce  perfect  results,  has  pro- 
duced only  such  imperfect  ones,  we  may  well 
ask  where  the  reason  for  the  partial  failure 
lies.  If  we  believed  more  vividly  that  the  real 
purpose  and  use  of  Christianity  was  to  make 
us  good  men,  we  should  surely  labour  more 
earnestly  to  secure  that  end,  should  take  more 
to  heart  our  own  responsibility  for  the  incom- 
pleteness with  which  it  has  been  attained  in  us, 
and  should  submit  ourselves  more  completely  to 
the  operation  of  the  "  might  of  the  power " 
which  worketh  in  us. 

Nothing  less  than  our  absolute  purity  will  sat- 
isfy God-  about  us.  Nothing  less  should  satisfy 
ourselves.  The  only  worthy  end  of  Christ's 
work  for  us  is  to  present  us  holy,  in  complete 
consecration,  and  without  blemish,  in  perfect 
homogeneousness  and  uniformity  of  white 
purity  and  unreproachable  in  manifest  innocence 
in  His  sight.  If  we  call  ourselves  Christians 
let  us  make  it  our  life's  business  to  see  that  that 
end  is  being  accomplished  in  us  in  some  tolera- 
ble and  growing  measure. 

II.  We  have  next  set  forth  the  conditions  on 
which  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose  de- 
pends: "  If  so  be  that  ye  continue  in  the  faith, 
grounded  and  steadfast,  and  not  moved  away 
from  the  hope   of  the  Gospel." 

The  condition  is,  generally  speaking,  a  stead- 
fast adherence  to  the  Gospel  which  the  Colos- 
sians  had  received.  "  If  ye  continue  in  the 
faith,"  means,  I  suppose,  if  ye  continue  to  live 
in  the  exercise  of  your  faith.  The  word  here 
has  its  ordinary  subjective  sense,  expressing  the 
act  of  the  believing  man,  and  there  is  no  need 
to  suppose  that  it  has  the  later  ecclesiastical 
objective  sense,  expressing  the  believer's  creed, 
a  meaning  in  which  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  word  is  ever  employed  in  the  New 
Testament.  Then  this  continuance  in  the  faith 
is  further  explained  as  to  its  manner,  and  that 
first  positively,  and  then  negatively.  They  are 
to  be  grounded,  or  more  picturesquely  and  ac- 
curately, "  founded,"  that  is,  built  into  a  founda- 
tion, and  therefore  "  steadfast,"  as  banded  into 
the  firm  rock,  and  so  partaking  of  its  fixedness. 
Then,  negatively,  they  are  not  to  be  "  moved 
away";  the  word  by  its  form  conveying  the 
idea  that  this  is  a  process  which  may  be  con- 
tinually going  on,  and  in  which,  by  some  force 
constantly  acting  from  without,  they  may  be 
gradually  and  imperceptibly  pushed  off  from  the 
foundation — that  foundation  is  the  hope  evoked 
or  held  out  by  the  Gospel,  a  representation 
which  is  less  familiar  than  that  which  makes  the 
Gospel  itself  the  foundation,  but  is  substan- 
tially equivalent  to  it,  though  with  a  different 
colour. 

One  or  two  plain  lessons  may  be  drawn  from 
these  words.  There  is  an  "  if,"  then.  How- 
ever great  the  powers  of  Christ  and  of  His 
work,  however  deep  the  desire  and  fixed  the 
purpose  of  God,  no  fulfilment  of  these  is  possi- 
ble except  on  condition  of  our  habitual  exercise 
of  faith.     The  Gospel  does  not  work  on  men  by 
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magic.  Mind,  heart,  and  will  must  be  exercised 
on  Christ,  or  all  His  power  to  purify  and  bless 
will  be  of  no  avail  to  us.  We  shall  be  like 
Gideon's  fleece,  dry  when  the  dew  is  falling 
thick,  unless  we  are  continually  putting  forth 
living  faith.  That  attracts  the  blessing  and  fits 
the  soul  to  receive  it.  There  is  nothing  mysti- 
cal about  the  matter.  Common  sense  tells  us, 
that  if  a  man  never  thinks  about  any  truth, 
that  truth  will  do  him  no  good  in  any  way. 
If  it  does  not  find  its  road  into  his  heart 
through  his  mind,  and  thence  into  his  life,  it  is 
all  one  as  if  there  were  no  such  truth,  or  as  if 
he  did  not  believe  it.  If  our  creed  is  made  up 
of  truths  which  we  do  not  think  about,  we  may 
just  as  well  have  no  creed.  If  we  do  not  bring 
ourselves  into  contact  with  the  motives  which 
the  Gospel  brings  to  bear  on  character,  the 
motives  will  not  mould  our  character.  If  we 
do  not,  by  faith  and  meditation,  realise  the 
principles  which  flow  from  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  and  obtain  the  strength  which  is  stored 
in  Him,  we  shall  not  grow  by  Him  or  like  Him. 
No  matter  how  mighty  be  the  renewing  powers 
of  the  Gospel  wielded  by  the  Divine  Spirit, 
they  can  only  work  on  the  nature  that  is 
brought  into  contact  with  and  continues  in  con- 
tact with  them  by  faith.  The  measure  in  which 
we  trust  Jesus  Christ  will  be  the  measure  in 
which  He  helps  us.  "  He  could  do  no  mighty 
works  because  of  their  unbelief."  He  cannot 
do  what  He  can  do,  if  we  thwart  Him  by  our 
want  of  faith.  God  will  present  us  holy  before 
Him  if  we  continue  in  the  faith. 

And  it  must  be  present  faith  which  leads  to 
present  results.  We  cannot  make  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  we  exercise  faith  wholesale 
once  for  all,  and  secure  a  delivery  of  its  bless- 
ings in  small  quantities  for  a  while  after,  as  a 
buyer  may  do  with  goods.  The  moment's  act 
of  faith  will  bring  the  moment's  blessings;  but 
to-morrow  will  have  to  get  its  own  grace  by 
its  own  faith.  We  cannot  lay  up  a  stock  for 
the  future.  There  must  be  present  drinking  for 
present  thirst;  we  cannot  lay  in  a  reserve  of  the 
water  of  life,  as  a  camel  can  drink  at  a  draught 
enough  for  a  long  desert  march.  The  Rock 
follows  us  all  through  the  wilderness,  but  we 
have  to  fill  our  pitchers  day  by  day.  Many 
Christians  seem  to  think  that  they  can  live  on 
past  acts  of  faith.  No  wonder  that  their  Chris- 
tian character  is  stunted,  and  their  growth 
stopped,  and  many  a  blemish  visible,  and  many 
a  "  blame  "  to  be  brought  against  them.  Noth- 
ing but  continual  exercise  of  faith,  day  by  day, 
moment  by  moment,  in  every  duty,  and  every 
temptation,  will  secure  the  continual  entrance 
into  our  weakness  of  the  strength  which  makes 
strong  and  the  purity  which  makes  pure. 

Then  again,  if  we  and  our  lives  are  to  be 
firm  and  stable,  we  must  have  a  foundation 
outside  of  ourselves  on  which  to  rest.  That 
thought  is  involved  in  the  word  "  grounded  "  or 
"  founded."  It  is  possible  that  this  metaphor 
of  the  foundation  is  carried  on  into  the  next 
clause,  in  which  case  "  the  hope  of  the  Gospel  " 
would  be  the  foundation.  Strange  to  make  a 
solid  foundation  out  of  so  unsubstantial  a  thing 
as  "hope"!  That  would  be  indeed  to  build  a 
castle  on  the  air,  a  palace  on  a  soap-bubble, 
would  it  not?  Yes,  it  would,  if  this  hope  were 
not  "  the  hope  produced  by  the  Gospel,"  and 
therefore  as  solid  as  the  ever-enduring  Word 
of  the  Lord  on  which  it  is  founded.     But,  more 


probably,  the  ordinary  application  of  the  figure 
is  preserved  here,  and  Christ  is  the  foundation, 
the  Rock,  on  which  builded,  our  fleeting  lives 
and  our  fickle  selves  may  become  rock-like  too, 
and  every  impulsive  and  changeable  Simon  Bar 
Jonas  rise  to  the  mature  steadfastness  of  a 
Peter,  the  pillar  of  the  Church. 

Translate  that  image  of  taking  Christ  for  our 
foundation  into  plain  English,  and  what  does 
it  come  to?  It  means,  let  our  minds  find  in  Him, 
in  His  Word,  and  whole  revealing  life,  the  basis 
of  our  beliefs,  the  materials  for  thought;  let  our 
hearts  find  in  Him  their  object,  which  brings 
calmness  and  unchangeableness  into  their  love; 
let  our  practical  energies  take  Him  as  their  mo- 
tive and  pattern,  their  strength  and  their  aim, 
their  stimulus  and  their  reward;  let  all  hopes 
and  joys,  emotions  and  desires,  fasten  themselves 
on  Him;  let  Him  occupy  and  fill  our  whole 
nature,  and  mould  and  preside  over  all  our  ac- 
tions.    So  shall  we  be  "  founded  "  on  Christ. 

And  so  "  founded,"  we  shall,  as  Paul  here 
beautifully  puts  it,  be  "  steadfast."  Without 
that  foundation  to  give  stability  and  perma- 
nence, we  never  get  down  to  what  abides,  but 
pass  our  lives  amidst  fleeting  shadows,  and  are 
ourselves  transient  as  they.  The  mind  whose 
thoughts  about  God  and  the  unseen  world  are 
not  built  on  the  personal  revelation  of  God  in 
Christ  will  have  no  solid  certainties  which  can- 
not be  shaken,  but,  at  the  best,  opinions  which 
cannot  have  more  fixedness  than  belongs  to 
human  thoughts  upon  the  great  problem.  If  my 
love  does  not  rest  on  Christ,  it  will  flicker  and 
flutter,  lighting  now  here  and  now  there,  and 
even  where  it  rests  most  secure  in  human  love, 
sure  to  have  to  take  wing  some  day,  when 
Death  with  his  woodman's  axe  fells  the  tree 
where  it  nestles.  If  my  practical  life  is  not 
built  on  Him,  the  blows  of  circumstance  will 
make  it  reel  and  stagger.  If  we  are  not  well 
joined  to  Jesus  Christ,  we  shall  be  driven  by 
gusts  of  passion  and  storms  of  trouble,  or 
borne  along  on  the  surface  of  the  slow  stream 
of  all-changing  time  like  thistle-down  on  the 
water.  If  we  are  to  be  stable,  it  must  be  be- 
cause we  are  fastened  to  something  outside  of 
ourselves  that  is  stable,  just  as  they  have  to 
lash  a  man  to  the  mast  or  other  fixed  things 
on  deck,  if  he  is  not  to  be  washed  overboard 
in  the  gale.  If  we  are  lashed  to  the  unchange- 
able Christ  by  the  "  cords  of  love  "  and  faith, 
we  too  shall,  in  our  degree,  be  steadfast. 

And,  says  Paul,  that  Christ-derived  steadfast- 
ness will  make  us  able  to  resist  influences  that 
would  move  us  away  from  the  hope  of  the 
Gospel.  That  process  which  their  steadfastness 
would  enable  the  Colossians  successfully  to  re- 
sist is  described  by  the  language  of  the  Apostle 
as  continuous,  and  as  one  which  acted  on  them 
from  without.  Intellectual  dangers  arose  from 
false  teachings.  The  ever-acting  tendencies  of 
worldliness  pressed  upon  them,  and  they  needed 
to  make  a  distinct  effort  to  keep  themselves 
from  being  overcome   by  these. 

If  we  do  not  take  care  that  imperceptible, 
steady  pressure  of  the  all-surrounding  worldli- 
ness, which  is  continually  acting  on  us,  will  push 
us  right  off  the  foundation  without  ou.  know- 
ing that  we  have  shifted  at  all.  If  we  do  not 
look  well  after  bur  moorings  we  shall  drift 
away  down  stream,  and  never  know  that  we 
are  moving,  so  smooth  is  the  motion,  till  we 
wake   up   to    see    that   everything    round    about 
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is  changed.  Many  a  man  is  unaware  how  com- 
pletely his  Christian  faith  has  gone  till  some 
crisis  comes  when  he  needs  it,  and  when  he 
opens  the  jar  there  is  nothing.  It  has  evapo- 
rated. 

When  white  ants  eat  away  all  the  inside 
of  a  piece  of  furniture,  they  leave  the  outside 
shell  apparently  solid,  and  it  stands  till  some 
weight  is  laid  upon  it,  and  then  goes  down 
with  a  crash.  Many  people  lose  their  Christi- 
anity in  that  fashion,  by  its  being  nibbled  away 
in  tiny  flakes  Ly  a  multitude  of  secretly  working 
little  jaws,  and  they  never  know  that  the  pith 
is  out  of  it  till  they  want  to  lean  on  it,  and  then 
it  gives  under  them. 

The  only  way  to  keep  firm  hold  of  hope  is  to 
keep  fast  on  the  foundation.  If  we  do  not 
wish  to  slide  imperceptibly  away  from  Him  who 
alone  will  make  our  lives  steadfast  and  our  hearts 
calm  with  the  peacefulness  of  having  found  our 
All,  we  must  continuously  make  an  effort  to 
tighten  our  grasp  on  Him,  and  to  resist  the 
subtle  forces  which,  by  silent  pressure  or  by 
sudden  blows,  seek  to  get  us  off  the  one  foun- 
dation. 

III.  Then  lastly,  we  have  a  threefold  motive 
for  adherence  to  the  Gospel. 

The  three  clauses  which  close  these  verses 
seem  to  be  appended  as  secondary  and  subor- 
dinate encouragements  to  steadfastness,  which 
encouragements  are  drawn  from  certain  char- 
acteristics of  the  Gospel.  Of  course,  the  main 
reason  for  a  man's  sticking  to  the  Gospel,  or  to 
anything  else,  is  that  it  is  true.  And  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  say  that  we  believe  it  true,  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  such  subordinate  mo- 
tives for  professing  adherence  to  it,  except  to 
take  care  that  they  do  not  influence  us.  And 
that  one  sole  reason  is  abundantly  wrought  out 
in  this  letter.  But  then,  its  truth  being  estab- 
lished, we  may  fairly  bring  in  other  subsidiary 
motives  to  reinforce  this,  seeing  that  there  may 
be  a  certain  coldness  of  belief  which  needs  the 
warmth  of  such  encouragements. 

The  first  of  these  lies  in  the  words,  "  the 
Gospel,  which  ye  heard."  That  is  to  say,  the 
Apostle  would  have  the  Colossians,  in  the  face 
of  these  heretical  teachers,  remember  the  be- 
ginning of  their  Christian  life,  and  be  consistent 
with  that.  They  had  heard  it  at  their  conver- 
sion. He  would  have  them  recall  what  they 
had  heard  then,  and  tamper  with  no  teaching 
inconsistent  with  it.  He  also  appeals  to  their 
experience.  "  Do  you  remember  what  the  Gos- 
pel did  for  you?  Do  you  remember  the  time 
when  it  first  dawned  upon  your  astonished 
hearts,  all  radiant  with  heavenly  beauty,  as  the 
revelation  of  a  Heart  in  heaven  that  cared  for 
you,  and  of  a  Christ  Who,  on  earth,  had  died 
for  you?  Did  it  not  deliver  you  from  your 
burden?  Did  it  not  set  new  hope  before  you? 
Did  it  not  make  earth  as  the  very  portals  of 
heaven?  And  have  these  truths  become  less 
precious  because  familiar?  Be  not  moved 
away  from  the  Gospel  '  which  ye  have  heard.'  ' 

To  us  the  same  appeal  comes.  This  word 
has  been  sounding  in  our  ears  ever  since  child- 
hood. It  has  done  everything  for  some  of.  us, 
something  for  all  of  us.  Its  truths  have  some- 
times shone  out  for  us  like  suns,  in  the  dark, 
and  brought  us  strength  when  nothing  else 
could  sustain  us.  If  they  are  not  truths,  of 
course  they  will  have  to  go.  But  they  are  not 
to  be  abandoned  easily.     They  are   interwoven 


with  our  very  lives.  To  part  with  them  is  a 
resolution  not  to  be  lightly  undertaken. 

The  argument  of  experience  is  of  no  avail  to 
convince  others,  but  is  valid  for  ourselves.  A 
man  has  a  perfect  right  to  say,  "  I  have  heard 
Him  myself,  and  I  know  that  this  is  indeed  the 
Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world."  A  Christian 
may  wisely  decline  to  enter  on  the  consideration 
of  many  moot  questions  which  he  may  feel  him- 
self incompetent  to  handle,  and  rest  upon  the 
fact  that  Christ  has  saved  his  soul.  The  blind 
man  beat  the  Pharisees  in  logic  when  he  sturdily 
took  his  stand  on  experience,  and  refused  to  be 
tempted  to  discuss  subjects  which  he  did  not 
understand,  or  to  allow  his  ignorance  to 
slacken  his  grasp  of  what  he  did  know. 
"  Whether  this  man  be  a  sinner  or  no,  I  know 
not:  one  thing  I  know,  that,  whereas  I  was 
blind,  now  I  see."  There  was  no  answering 
that,  so  by  excommunicating  him  they  confessed 
themselves  beaten. 

A  second  encouragement  to  steadfast  ad- 
herence to  the  Gospel  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
"  was  preached  in  all  creation  under  heaven." 
We  need  not  be  pedantic  about  literal  accuracy, 
and  may  allow  that  the  statement  has  a  rhetori- 
cal colouring.  But  what  the  Apostle  means  is, 
that  the  gospel  has  spread  so  widely,  through 
so  many  phases  of  civilisation,  and  has  proved 
its  power  by  touching  men  so  unlike  each  other 
in  mental  furniture  and  habits,  that  it  had 
showed  itself  to  be  a  word  for  the  whole  race. 
It  is  the  same  thought  as  we  have  already  found 
in  verse  6.  His  implied  exhortation  is,  "  Be 
not  moved  away  from  what  belongs  to  humanity 
by  teachings  which  can  only  belong  to  a  class." 
All  errors  are  transient  in  duration  and  limited 
in  area.  One  addresses  itself  to  one  class  of 
men,  another  to  another.  Each  false,  or  ex- 
aggerated, or  partial  representation  of  religious 
truth,  is  congenial  to  some  group  with  idiosyn- 
crasies of  temperament  or  mind.  Different 
tastes  like  different  spiced  meats,  but  the  gospel, 
"  human  nature's  daily  food,"  is  the  bread  of 
God  that  everybody  can  relish,  and  which  every- 
body must  have  for  healthy  life.  What  only  a 
certain  class  or  the  men  of  one  generation  or 
of  one  stage  of  culture  can  find  nourishment  in, 
cannot  be  meant  for  all  men.  But  the  great 
message  of  God's  love  in  Jesus  Christ  com- 
mends itself  to  us  because  it  can  go  into  any 
corner  of  the  world,  and  there,  upon  all  sorts 
of  people,  work  its  wonders.  So  we  will  sit 
down  with  the  women  and  children  upon  the 
green  grass,  and  eat  of  it,  however  fastidious 
people  whose  appetites  have  been  spoiled  by 
high-spiced  meat,  may  find  it  coarse  and  insipid. 
It  would  feed  them  too,  if  they  would  try — but 
whatever  they  may  do,  let  us  take  it  as  more 
than  our  necessary  food. 

The  last  of  these  subsidiary  encouragements 
to  steadfastness  lies  in,  "  whereof  I  Paul  was 
made  a  minister."  This  is  not  merely  an  appeal 
to  their  affection  for  him,  though  that  is  per- 
fectly legitimate.  Holy  words  may  be  holier 
because  dear  lips  have  taught  them  to  us,  and 
even  the  truth  of  God  may  allowably  have  a 
firmer  hold  upon  our  hearts  because  of  our  love 
for  some  who  have  ministered  it  to  us.  It  is  a 
poor  commentary  on  a  preacher's  work  if,  after 
long  service  to  a  congregation,  his  words  do 
not  come  with  power  given  to  them  by  old  af- 
fection and  confidence.  The  humblest  teacher 
who  has  done  his  Master's  errand  will  have  some 
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to  whom  he  can  appeal  as  Paul  did,  and  urge 
them  to  keep  hold  of  the  message  which  he  has 
preached. 

But  there  is  more  than  that  in  the  Apostle's 
mind.  He  was  accustomed  to  quote  the  fact 
that  he,  the  persecutor,  had  been  made  the  mes- 
senger of  Christ,  as  a  living  proof  of  the  in- 
finite mercy  and  power  of  that  ascended  Lord, 
whom  his  eyes  saw  on  the  road  to  Damascus. 
So  here,  he  puts  stress  on  the  fact  that  he  be- 
came a  minister  of  the  gospel,  as  being  an 
"  evidence  of  Christianity."  The  history  of  his 
conversion  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the 
resurrection  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ.  You 
know,  he  seems  to  say,  wha<-  turned  me  from 
being  a  persecutor  into  an  apostle.  It  was  be- 
cause I  saw  the  living  Christ,  and  "  heard  the 
words  of  His  mouth,"  and,  I  beseech  you,  listen 
to  no  words  which  make  His  dominion  less 
sovereign,  and  His  sole  and  all-sufficient  work 
on  the  cross  less  mighty  as  the  only  power  that 
knits  earth  to  heaven. 

So  the  sum  of  this  whole  matter  is — abide  in 
Christ.  Let  us  root  and  ground  our  lives  and 
characters  in  Him,  and  then  God's  inmost  de- 
sire will  be  gratified  in  regard  to  us,  and  He 
will  bring  even  us  stainless  and  blameless  into 
the  blaze  of  His  presence.  There  we  shall  all 
have  to  stand,  and  let  that  all-penetrating  light 
search  us  through  and  through.  How  do  we 
expect  to  be  then  "  found  of  Him  in  peace, 
without  spot  and  blameless"?  There  is  but  one 
way — to  live  in  constant  exercise  of  faith  in 
Christ,  and  grip  Him  so  close  and  sure  that  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  cannot  make  us 
loosen  our  fingers.  Then  He  will  hold  us  up, 
and  His  great  purpose,  which  brought  Him  to 
earth,  and  nailed  Him  to  the  cross,  will  be 
fulfilled  in  us,  and  at  last  we  shall  lift  up  voices 
of  wondering  praise  "  to  Him  who  is  able  to 
keep  us  from  falling,  and  to  present  us  faultless 
before  the  presence  of  His  glory  with  exceeding 
joy." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

JOY   IN    SUFFERING,    AND    TRIUMPH   IN 
THE  MANIFESTED  MYSTERY. 

Colossians  i.  24-27  (R.  V.). 

There  are  scarcely  any  personal  references 
in  this  Epistle,  until  we  reach  the  last  chapter. 
In  this  respect  it  contrasts  strikingly  with  an- 
other of  Paul's  epistles  of  the  captivity,  that 
to  the  Philippians,  which  is  running  over  with 
affection  and  with  allusions  to  himself.  This 
sparseness  of  personal  details  strongly  confirms 
the  opinion  that  he  had  not  been  to  Colossae. 
Here,  however,  we  come  to  one  of  the  very 
few  sections  which  may  be  called  personal, 
though  even  here  it  is  rather  Paul's  office  than 
himself  which  is  in  question.  He  is  led  to  speak 
of  himself  by  his  desire  to  enforce  his  exhorta- 
tions to  faithful  continuance  in  the  gospel;  and, 
as  is  so  often  the  case  with  him  in  touching  on 
his  apostleship,  he,  as  it  were,  catches  fire,  and 
blazes  up  in  a  grand  flame,  which  sheds  a  bright 
light  on  his  lofty  enthusiasm  and  evangelistic 
fervour. 

The  words  to  be  considered  now  are  plain 
enough  in  themselves,  but  they  are  run  to- 
gether, and  thought  follows  thought  in  a  fashion 


which  makes  them  somewhat  obscure;  and  there 
are  also  one  or  two  difficulties  in  single  words 
which  require  to  be  cleared  up.  We  shall  per- 
haps best  bring  out  the  course  of  thought  by 
dealing  with  these  verses  in  three  groups,  of 
which  the  three  words,  Suffering,  Service,  and 
Mystery,  are  respectively  the  centres.  First,  we 
have  a  remarkable  view  taken  by  the  prisoner 
of  the  meaning  of  his  sufferings,  as  being  en- 
dured for  the  Church.  That  leads  him  to  speak 
of  his  relation  to  the  Church  generally  as 
being  that  of  a  servant  or  steward  appointed 
by  God,  to  bring  to  its  completion  the  work  of 
God;  and  then,  as  I  said,  he  takes  fire,  and, 
forgetting  himself,  flames  up  in  rapturous  mag- 
nifying of  the  grand  message  hid  so  long,  and 
now  entrusted  to  him  to  preach.  So  we  have 
his  Sufferings  for  the  Church,  his  service  of 
Stewardship  to  the  Church,  and  the  great  Mys- 
tery which  in  that  stewardship  he  had  to  unveil. 
It  may  help  us  to  understand  both  Paul  and  his 
message,  as  well  as  our  own  tasks  and  trials,  if 
we  try  to  grasp  his  thoughts  here  about  his 
work  and  his  sorrows. 

I.  We  have  the  Apostle's  triumphant  con- 
templation of  his  sufferings.  "  I  rejoice  in  my 
sufferings  for  your  sake,  and  fill  up  on  my  part 
that  which  is  lacking  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ 
in  my  flesh  for  His  body's  sake,  which  is  the 
Church." 

The  Revised  Version,  following  the  best  au- 
thorities, omits  the  "  who  "  with  which  the  Au- 
thorised Version  begins  this  verse,  and  marks 
a  new  sentence  and  paragraph,  as  is  obviously 
right. 

The  very  first  word  is  significant:  "  Now  I 
rejoice."  Aye;  it  is  easy  to  say  fine  things  about 
patience  in  sufferings  and  triumph  in  sorrow 
when  we  are  prosperous  and  comfortable;  but 
it  is  different  when  we  are  in  the  furnace.  This 
man,  with  the  chain  on  his  wrist,  and  the  iron 
entering  into  his  soul,  with  his  life  in  danger, 
and  all  the  future  uncertain,  can  say,  "  Now 
I  rejoice."     This  bird  sings  in  a  darkened  cage. 

Then  come  startling  words,  "  I  on  my  part 
fill  up  that  which  is  lacking  (a  better  rendering 
than  '  behind  ')  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ."  It 
is  not  surprising  that  many  explanations  of 
these  words  have  tried  to  soften  down  their 
boldness;  as,  for  instance,  "  afflictions  borne  for 
Christ,"  or  "  imposed  by  Him,"  or  "  like  His." 
But  it  seems  very  clear  that  the  startling  mean- 
ing is  the  plain  meaning,  and  that  "  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ "  here,  as  everywhere  else,  are 
"  the   sufferings  borne  by  Christ." 

Then  at  once  the  questions  start  up,  Does 
Paul  mean  to  say  that  in  any  sense  whatever 
the  sufferings  which  Christ  endured  have  any- 
thing "lacking"  in  them?  or  does  he  mean  to 
say  that  a  Christian  man's  sufferings,  however 
they  may  benefit  the  Church,  can  be  put  along- 
side of  the  Lord's,  and  taken  to  eke  out  the 
incompleteness  of  His?  Surely  that  cannot  be! 
Did  He  not  say  on  the  cross,  "  It  is  finished  "? 
Surely  that  sacrifice  needs  no  supplement,  and 
can  receive  none,  but  stands  "  the  one  sacri- 
fice for  sins  for  ever"!  Surely  His  sufferings 
are  absolutely  singular  in  nature  and  effect, 
unique  and  all-sufficient  and  eternal.  And  does 
this  Apostle,  the  very  heart  of  whose  gospel  was 
that  these  were  the  life  of  the  world,  mean  to 
say  that  anything  which  he  endures  can  be 
tacked  on  to  them,  a  bit  of  the  old  rags  to  the 
new  garment? 
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Distinctly  not!  To  say  so  would  be  contra- 
dictory of  the  whole  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
Apostle's  teaching.  But  there  is  no  need  to  sup- 
pose that  he  means  anything  of  the  sort.  There 
is  an  idea  frequently  presented  in  Scripture, 
which  gives  full  meaning  to  the  words,  and 
is  in  full  accordance  with  Pauline  teaching; 
namely,  that  Christ  truly  participates  in  the  suf- 
ferings of  His  people  borne  for  Him.  He  suf- 
fers with  them.  The  head  feels  the  pangs  of  all 
the  members;  and  every  ache  may  be  thought 
of  as  belonging,  not  only  to  the  limb  where  it 
is  located,  but  to  the  brain  which  is  conscious 
of  it.  The  pains  and  sorrows  and  troubles  of 
His  friends  and  followers  to  the  end  of  time 
are  one  great  whole.  Each  sorrow  of  each 
Christian  heart  is  one  drop  more  added  to  the 
contents  of  the  measure  which  has  to  be  filled 
to  the  brim,  ere  the  purposes  of  the  Father, 
who  leads  through  suffering  to  rest,  are  accom- 
plished; and  all  belong  to  Him.  Whatsoever 
pain  or  trial  is  borne  in  fellowship  with  Him  is 
felt  and  borne  by  Him.  Community  of  sensa- 
tion is  established  between  Him  and  us.  Our 
sorrows  are  transferred  to  Him.  "  In  all  our 
afflictions  He  is  afflicted,"  both  by  His  mys- 
tical but  most  real  oneness  with  us,  and  by  His 
brother's  sympathy. 

So  for  us  all,  and  not  for  the  Apostle  only, 
the  whole  aspect  of  our  sorrows  may  be 
changed,  and  all  poor  struggling  souls  in  this 
valley  of  weeping  may  take  comfort  and  cour- 
age from  the  wonderful  thought  of  Christ's 
union  with  us,  which  makes  our  griefs  His  and 
our  pain  touch  Him.  Bruise  your  finger,  and 
the  pain  pricks  and  stabs  in  your  brain.  Strike 
the  man  that  is  joined  to  Christ  here,  and  Christ 
up  yonder  feels  it.  "  He  that  toucheth  you 
toucheth  the  apple  of  His  eye."  Where  did 
Paul  learn  this  deep  lesson,  that  the  sufferings 
of  Christ's  servants  were  Christ's  sufferings? 
I  wonder  whether,  as  he  wrote  these  words  of 
confident  yet  humble  identification  of  himself 
the  persecuted  with  Christ  the  Lord,  there  came 
back  to  his  memory  what  he  heard  on  that  fate- 
ful day  as  he  rode  to  Damascus,  "  Saul,  Saul, 
why  persecutest  thou  Me?"  The  thought  so 
-crushing  to  the  persecutor  had  become  balm  and 
glory  to  the  prisoner, — that  every  blow  aimed 
at  the  servant  falls  on  the  Master,  who  stoops 
from  amid  the  glory  of  the  throne  to  declare 
that  whatsoever  is  done,  whether  it  be  kindness 
or  cruelty,  to  the  least  of  His  brethren,  is  done 
to  Him.  So  every  one  of  us  may  take  the  com- 
fort and  strength  of  that  wonderful  assurance, 
and  roll  all  our  burdens  and  sorrows  on  Him. 

Again,  there  is  prominent  here  the  thought 
that  the  good  of  sorrow  does  not  end  with  the 
sufferer.  His  sufferings  are  borne  in  his  flesh 
for  the  body's  sake,  which  is  the  Church, — a  re- 
markable antithesis  between  the  Apostle's  flesh 
in  which,  and  Christ's  body  for  which,  the  suf- 
ferings are  endured.  Every  sorrow  rightly 
borne,  as  it  will  be  when  Christ  is  felt  to  be 
bearing  it  with  us,  is  fruitful  of  blessing.  Paul's 
trials  were  in  a  special  sense  "  for  His  body's 
sake,"  for  of  course,  if  he  had  not  preached  the 
gospel,  he  would  have  escaped  them  all;  and 
on  the  other  hand  they  have  been  especially 
fruitful  of  good,  for  if  he  had  not  been  perse- 
cuted, he  would  never  have  written  these  pre- 
cious letters  from  Rome.  The  Church  owes 
much  to  the  violence  which  has  shut  up  con- 
fessors in  dungeons.     Its  prison  literature,  be- 


ginning with  this  letter,  and  ending  with 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  has  been  among  its  most 
cherished  treasures. 

But  the  same  thing  is  true  about  us  all, 
though  it  may  be  in  a  narrower  sphere.  .  No 
man  gets  good  for  himself  alone  out  of  his  sor- 
rows. Whatever  purifies  and  makes  gentler 
and  more  Christlike,  whatever  teaches  or  builds 
up — and  sorrows  rightly  borne  do  all  these — is 
for  the  common  good.  Be  our  trials  great  or 
small,  be  they  minute  and  every-day — like  gnats 
that  hum  about  us  in  clouds,  and  may  be  swept 
away  by  the  hand,  and  irritate  rather  than  hurt 
where  they  sting — or  be  they  huge  and  formida- 
ble, like  the  viper  that  clings  to  the  wrist  and 
poisons  the  life  blood,  they  are  meant  to  give 
us  good  gifts,  which  we  may  transmit  to  the 
narrow  circle  of  our  homes,  and  in  ever  widen- 
ing rings  of  influence  to  all  around  us.  Have 
we  never  known  a  household,  where  some 
chronic  invalid,  lying  helpless  perhaps  on  a  sofa, 
was  a  source  of  the  highest  blessing  and  the 
centre  of  holy  influence,  that  made  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family  gentler,  more  self-denying 
and  loving?  We  shall  never  understand  our 
sorrows,  unless  we  try  to  answer  the  question, 
What  good  to  others  is  meant  to  come  through 
me  by  this?  Alas,  that  grief  should  so  often  be 
self-absorbed,  even  more  than  joy  is!  The 
heart  sometimes  opens  to  unselfish  sharing  of 
its  gladness  with  others;  but  it  too  often  shuts 
tight  oyer  its  sorrow,  and  seeks  solitary  indul- 
gence in  the  luxury  of  woe.  Let  us  learn  that 
our  brethren  claim  benefit  from  our  trials,  as 
well  as  from  our  good  things,  and  seek  to 
ennoble  our  griefs  by  bearing  them  for  "  His 
body's  sake,  which  is  the  Church." 

Christ's  sufferings  on  His  cross  are  the  sat- 
isfaction for  a  world's  sins,  and  in  that  view 
can  have  no  supplement,  and  stand  alone  in 
kind.  But  His  "  afflictions " — a  word  which 
would  not  naturally  be  applied  to  His  death — 
do  operate  also  to  set  the  pattern  of  holy  en- 
durance, and  to  teach  many  a  lesson;  and  in 
that  view  every  suffering  borne  for  Him  and 
with  Him  may  be  regarded  as  associated  with 
His,  and  helping  to  bless  the  Church  and  the 
world.  God  makes  the  rough  iron  of  our  na- 
tures into  shining,  flexible,  sharp  steel,  by 
heavy  hammers  and  hot  furnaces,  that  He  may 
shape  us  as  His  instruments  to  help  and  heal. 

It  is  of  great  moment  that  we  should  have 
such  thoughts  of  our  sorrows  whilst  their  pres- 
sure is  upon  us,  and  not  only  when  they  are 
past.  "  I  now  rejoice."  Most  of  us  have  had 
to  let  years  stretch  between  us  and  the  blow 
before  we  could  attain  to  that  clear  insight. 
We  can  look  back  and  see  how  our  past  sor- 
rows tended  to  bless  us,  and  how  Christ  was 
with  us  in  them:  but  as  for  this  one,  that  bur- 
dens us  to-day,  we  cannot  make  it  out.  We 
can  even  have  a  solemn  thankfulness  not  alto- 
gether unlike  joy  as  we  look  on  those  wounds 
that  we  remember;  but  how  hard  it  is  to  feel  it 
about  those  that  pain  us  now!  There  is  but  one 
way  to  secure  that  calm  wisdom,  which  feels 
their  meaning  even  while  they  sting  and  burn, 
and  can  smile  through  tears,  as  sorrowful  and 
yet  always  rejoicing;  and  that  is  to  keep  in  very 
close  communion  with  our  Lord.  Then,  even 
when  we  are  in  the  whitest  heat  of  the  furnace, 
we  may  have  the  Son  of  man  with  us;  and  if 
we  have,  the  fiercest  flames  will  burn  up  noth- 
ing but  the  chains  that  bind  us,   and  we   shall 
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"  walk  at  liberty  "  in  that  terrible  heat,  because 
we  walk  with  Him.  It  is  a  high  attainment  of 
Christian  fortitude  and  faith  to  feel  the  blessed 
meaning,  not  only  of  the  six  tribulations  which 
are  past,  but  of  the  present  seventh,  and  to  say, 
even  while  the  iron  is  entering  the  quivering 
flesh,  "  I  now  rejoice  in  my  sufferings,"  and 
try  to  turn  them  to  others'  good. 

II.  These  thoughts  naturally  lead  on  to  the 
statement  of  the  Apostle's  lowly  and  yet  lofty 
conception  of  his  office — "  whereof  (that  is,  of 
which  Church)  I  was  made  a  minister,  according 
to  the  dispensation  of  God,  which  was  given  me 
to  you-ward,  to  fulfil  the  word  of  God." 

The  first  words  of  this  clause  are  used  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  section  in  ver.  23,  but 
the  "  whereof  "  there  refers  to  the  gospel,  not 
as  here  to  the  Church.  He  is  the  servant  of 
both,  and  because  he  is  the  servant  of  the 
Church  he  suffers,  as  he  has  been  saying.  The 
representation  of  himself  as  servant  gives  the 
reason  for  the  conduct  described  in  the  previous 
clause.  Then  the  next  words  explain  what 
makes  him  the  Church's  servant.  He  is  so  in 
accordance  with,  or  in  pursuance  of,  the 
stewardship,  or  office  of  administrator,  of  His 
household,  to  which  God  has  called  him,  "  to 
you-ward,"  that  is  to  say,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  Gentiles.  And  the  final  purpose  of 
his  being  made  a  steward  is  "  to  fulfil  the  word 
of  God";  by  which  is  not  meant  "to  accom- 
plish or  bring  to  pass  its  predictions,"  but  "  to 
bring  it  to  completion,"  or  "  to  give  full  devel- 
opment to  it,"  and  that  possibly  in  the  sense 
of  preaching  it  fully,  without  reserve,  and  far 
and  wide  throughout  the  whole  world. 

So  lofty  and  yet  so  lowly  was  Paul's  thought 
of  his  office.  He  was  the  Church's  servant,  and 
therefore  bound  to  suffer  cheerfully  for  its  sake. 
He  was  so,  because  a  high  honour  had  been 
conferred  on  him  by  God,  nothing  less  than  the 
stewardship  of  His  great  household  the  Church, 
in  which  he  had  to  give  to  every  man  his  por- 
tion, and  to  exercise  authority.  He  is  the 
Church's  servant  indeed,  but  it  is  because  he  is 
the  Lord's  steward.  And  the  purpose  of  his 
appointment  goes  far  beyond  the  interests  of 
any  single  Church;  for  while  his  office  sends  him 
especially  to  the  Colossians,  its  scope  is  as  wide 
as  the  world. 

One  great  lesson  to  be  learned  from  these 
words  is  that  Stewardship  means  service;  and 
we  may  add  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  serv- 
ice means  suffering.  What  Paul  says,  if  we  put 
it  into  more  familiar  language,  is  just  this:  "  Be- 
cause God  has  given  me  something  that  I  can 
impart  to  others,  I  am  their  servant,  and  bound, 
not  only  by  my  duty  to  Him,  but  by  my  duty  to 
them,  to  labour  that  they  may  receive  the  treas- 
ure." That  is  true  for  us  all.  Every  gift  from 
the  great  Householder  involves  the  obligation 
to  impart  it.  It  makes  us  His  stewards  and 
our  brethren's  servants.  We  have  that  we  may 
give.  The  possessions  are  the  Householder's, 
not  ours,  even  after  He  has  given  them  to  us. 
He  gives  us  truths  of  various  kinds  in  our 
minds,  the  gospel  in  our  hearts,  influence  from 
our  position,  money  in  our  pockets,  not  to  lav- 
ish on  self,  nor  to  hide  and  gloat  over  in  secret, 
but  that  we  may  transmit  His  gifts,  and  "  God's 
grace  fructify  through  us  to  all."  "  It  is  re- 
quired of  stewards  that  a  man  be  found  faith- 
ful ";  and  the  heaviest  charge,  "that  he  had 
wasted  his  Lord's  goods,"  lies  against  every  one 


of  us  who  does  not  use  all  that  he  possesses, 
whether  of  material  or  intellectual  or  spiritual 
wealth,  for  the  common  advantage. 

But  that  common  obligation  of  stewardship 
presses  with  special  force  on  those  who  say  that 
they  are  Christ's  servants.  If  we  are,  we  know 
something  of  His  love  and  have  felt  something 
of  His  power;  and  there  are  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple around  us,  many  of  whom  we  can  influence, 
who  know  nothing  of  either.  That  fact  makes 
us  their  servants,  not  in  the  sense  of  being  un- 
der their  control,  or  of  taking  orders  from  them, 
but  in  the  sense  of  gladly  working  for  them, 
and  recognising  our  obligation  to  help  them. 
Our  resources  may  be  small.  The  Master  of 
the  house  may  have  entrusted  us  with  little. 
Perhaps  we  are  like  the  boy  with  the  five 
barley  loaves  and  two  small  fishes;  but  even 
if  we  had  only  a  bit  of  the  bread  and  a  tail  of 
one  of  the  fishes,  we  must  not  eat  our  morsel 
alone.  Give  it  to  those  who  have  none,  and  it 
will  multiply  as  it  is  distributed,  like  the  barrel  of 
meal,  which  did  not  fail  because  its  poor  owner 
shared  it  with  the  still  poorer  prophet.  Give, 
and  not  only  give,  but  "  pray  them  with  much 
entreaty  to  receive  the  gift";  for  men  need  to 
have  the  true  Bread  pressed  on  them,  and  they 
will  often  throw  it  back,  or  drop  it  over  a  wall, 
as  soon  as  your  back  is  turned,  as  beggars  do 
in  our  streets.  We  have  to  win  them  by  show- 
ing that  we  are  their  servants,  before  they  will 
take  what  we  have  to  give.  Besides  this,  if 
stewardship  is  service,  service  is  often  suffer- 
ing; and  he  will  not  clear  himself  of  his  obliga- 
tions to  his  fellows,  or  of  his  responsibility  to 
his  Master,  who  shrinks  from  seeking  to  make 
known  the  love  of  Christ  to  his  brethren,  be- 
cause he  has  often  to  "  go  forth  weeping " 
whilst  he  bears  the  precious  seed. 

III.  So  we  come  to  the  last  thought  here, 
which  is  of  the  grand  Mystery  of  which  Paul 
is  the  Apostle  and  Servant.  Paul  always 
catches  fire  when  he  comes  to  think  of  the  uni- 
versal destination  of  the  gospel,  and  of  the 
honour  put  upon  him  as  the  man  to  whom  the 
task  was  entrusted  of  transforming  the  Church 
from  a  Jewish  sect  to  a  world-wide  society. 
That  great  thought  now  sweeps  him  away  from 
his  more  immediate  object,  and  enriches  us  with 
a  burst  which  we  could  ill  spare  from  the  letter. 

His  task,  he  says,  is  to  give  its  full  develop- 
ment to  the  word  of  God,  to  proclaim  a  certain 
mystery  long  hid,  but  now  revealed  to  those 
who  are  consecrated  to  God.  To  these  it  has 
been  God's  good  pleasure  to  show  the  wealth 
of  glory  which  is  contained  in  this  mystery,  as 
exhibited  among  the  Gentile  Christians,  which 
mystery  is  nothing  else  than  the  fact  that  Christ 
dwells  in  or  among  these  Gentiles,  of  whom 
the  Colossians  are  part,  and  by  His  dwelling 
in  them  gives  them  the  confident  expectation 
of  future  glory. 

The  mystery  then  of  which  the  Apostle  speaks 
so  rapturously  is  the  fact  that  the  Gentiles  were 
fellow-heirs  and  partakers  of  Christ.  "  Mys- 
tery "  is  a  word  borrowed  from  the  ancient  sys- 
tems, in  which  certain  rites  and  doctrines  were 
communicated  to  the  initiated.  There  are  sev- 
eral allusions  to  them  in  Paul's  writings,  as  for 
instance  in  the  passage  in  Philippians  iv.  12, 
which  the  Revised  Version  gives  as  "  I  have 
learned  the  secret  both  to  be  filled  and  to  be 
hungry."  and  probably  in  the  immediate  con- 
text here,  where  the  characteristic  word  "  per- 
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feet "  means  "  initiated."  Portentous  theories 
which  have  no  warrant  have  been  spun  out  of 
this  word.  The  Greek  mysteries  implied  se- 
crecy; the  rites  were  done  in  deep  obscurity; 
the  esoteric  doctrines  were  muttered  in  the  ear. 
The  Christian  mysteries  ape  spoken  on  the 
housetop,  nor  does  the  word  imply  anything  as 
to  the  comprehensibility  of  the  doctrines  or 
facts  which  are  so  called. 

We  talk  about  "  mysteries,"  meaning  thereby 
truths  that  transcend  human  faculties;  but  the 
New  Testament  "  mystery  "  may  be,  and  most 
frequently  is,  a  fact  perfectly  comprehensible 
when  once  spoken.  "  Behold  I  show  you  a 
mystery:  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all 
be  changed."  There  is  nothing  incomprehensi- 
ble in  that.  We  should  never  have  known  it 
if  we  had  not  been  told;  but  when  told  it  is 
quite  level  with  our  faculties.  And  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  word  is  most  frequently  used  in 
connection  with  the  notion,  not  of  concealment, 
but  of  declaring.  We  find  too  that  it  occurs 
frequently  in  this  Epistle,  and  in  the  parallel 
letter  to  the  Ephesians,  and  in  every  instance 
but  one  refers,  as  it  does  here,  to  a  fact  which 
was  perfectly  plain  and  comprehensible  when 
once  made  known;  namely,  the  entrance  of  the 
Gentiles   into   the   Church. 

If  that  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  then 
"  a  steward  of  the  mysteries  "  will  simply  mean 
a  man  who  has  truths,  formerly  unknown  but 
now  revealed,  in  charge  to  make  known  to  all 
who  will  hearken,  and  neither  the  claims  of  a 
priesthood  nor  the  demand  for  the  unquestion- 
ing submission  of  the  intellect  have  any  founda- 
tion in  this  much  abused  term. 

But  turning  from  this,  we  may  briefly  con- 
sider what  was  the  substance  of  this  grand  mys- 
tery which  thrilled  Paul's  soul.  It  is  the  won- 
derful fact  that  all  barriers  were  broken  down, 
and  that  Christ  dwelt  in  the  hearts  of  these 
Colossians.  He  saw  in  that  the  proof  and  the 
prophecy  of  the  world-wide  destination  of  the 
gospel.  No  wonder  that  his  heart  burned  as 
he  thought  of  the  marvellous  work  which  God 
had  wrought  by  him.  For  there  is  no  greater 
revolution  in  the  history  of  the  world  than  that 
accomplished  through  him,  the  cutting  loose  of 
Christianity  from  Judaism  and  widening  the 
Church  to  the  width  of  the  race.  No  wonder 
that  he  was  misunderstood  and  hated  by  Jewish 
Christians  all  his  days! 

He  thinks  of  these  once  heathens  and  now 
Christians  at  Colossse,  far  away  in  their  lonely 
valley,  and  of  many  another  little  community — 
in  Judea,  Asia,  Greece,  and  Italy;  and  as  he' 
thinks  of  how  a  real  solid  bond  of  brotherhood 
bound  them  together  in  spite  of  their  differ- 
ences of  race  and  culture,  the  vision  of  the  one- 
ness of  mankind  in  the  Cross  of  Christ  shines 
out  before  him,  as  no  man  had  ever  seen  it  till 
then,  and  he  triumphs  in  the  sorrows  that  had 
helped  to  bring  about  the  great  result. 

That  dwelling  of  Christ  among  the  Gentiles 
reveals  the  exuberant  abundance  of  glory.  To 
him  the  "  mystery  "  was  all  running  over  with 
riches,  and  blazing  with  fresh  radiance.  To  us 
it  is  familiar  and  somewhat  worn.  The  "  vision 
splendid,"  which  was  manifestly  a  revelation  of 
hitherto  unknown  Divine  treasures  of  mercy  and 
lustrous  light  when  it  first  dawned  on  the  Apos- 
tle's sight,  has  "  faded  "  somewhat  "  into  the 
light  of  common  day  "  for  us,  to  whom  the  cen- 
turies   since    have    shown    so    slow   a    progress. 


But  let  us  not  lose  more  than  we  can  help,  either 
by  our  familiarity  with  the  thought,  or  by  the 
discouragements  arising  from  the  chequered  his- 
tory of  its  partial  realisation.  Christianity  is 
still  the  only  religion  which  has  been  able  to 
make  permanent  conquests.  It  is  the  only  one 
that  has  been  able  to  disregard  latitude  and 
longitude,  and  to  address  and  guide  conditions 
of  civilisation  and  modes  of  life  quite  unlike 
those  of  its  origin.  It  is  the  only  one  that  sets 
itself  the  task  of  conquering  the  world  without 
the  sword,  and  has  kept  true  to  the  design  for 
centuries.  It  is  the  only  one  whose  claims  to  be 
world-wide  in  its  adaptation  and  destiny  would 
not  be  laughed  out  of  court  by  its  history.  It 
is  the  only  one  which  is  to-day  a  missionary 
religion.  And  so,  notwithstanding  the  long  cen- 
turies of  arrested  growth  and  the  wide  tracts  of 
remaining  darkness,  the  mystery  which  fired 
Paul's  enthusiasm  is  still  able  to  kindle  ours, 
and  the  wealth  of  glory  that  lies  in  it  has  not 
been  impoverished  nor  stricken  with  eclipse. 

One  last  thought  is  here, — that  the  possession 
of  Christ  is  the  pledge  of  future  blessedness. 
"  Hope  "  here  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  "  the 
source  "  or  "  ground  "  of  the  hope.  If  we  have 
the  experience  of  His  dwelling  in  our  hearts, 
we  shall  have,  in  that  very  experience  of  His 
sweetness  and  of  the  intimacy  of  His  love,  a 
marvellous  quickener  of  our  hope  that  such 
sweetness  and  intimacy  will  continue  for  ever. 
The  closer  we  keep  to  Him,  the  clearer  will  be 
our  vision  of  future  blessedness.  If  He  is 
throned  in  our  hearts,  we  shall  be  able  to  look 
forward  with  a  hope,  which  is  not  less  than 
certainty,  to  the  perpetual  continuance  of  His 
hold  of  us  and  of  our  blessedness  in  Him.  Any- 
thing seems  more  credible  to  a  man  who  habit- 
ually has  Christ  abiding  in  him,  than  that  such 
a  trifle  as  death  should  have  power  to  end  such 
a  union.  To  have  Him  is  to  have  life.  To  have 
Him  will  be  heaven.  To  have  Him  is  to  have 
a  hope  certain  as  memory  and  careless  of  death 
or  change. 

That  hope  is  offered  to  us  all.  If  by  our  faith 
in  His  great  sacrifice  we  grasp  the  great  truth 
of  "  Christ  for  us,"  our  fears  will  be  scattered, 
sin  and  guilt  taken  away,  death  abolished,  con- 
demnation ended,  the  future  a  hope  and  not  a 
dread.  If  by  communion  with  Him  through 
faith,  love,  and  obedience,  we  have  "  Christ  in 
us,"  our  purity  will  grow,  and  our  experience 
will  be  such  as  plainly  to  demand  eternity  to 
complete  its  incompleteness  and  to  bring  its 
folded  buds  to  flower  and  fruit.  If  Christ  be  in 
us,  His  life  guarantees  ours,  and  we  cannot  die 
whilst  He  lives.  The  world  has  come,  in  the 
persons  of  its  leading  thinkers,  to  the  position 
of  proclaiming  that  all  is  dark  beyond  and 
above.  "Behold!  we  know  not  anything,"  is 
the  dreary  "  end  of  the  whole  matter*" — in- 
finitely sadder  than  the  old  Ecclesiastes,  which 
from  "  vanity  of  vanities  "  climbed  to  "  fear  God 
and  keep  His  commandments,"  as  the  sum  of 
human  thought  and  life.  "  I  find  no  God;  I 
know  no  future."  Yes!  Paul  long  ago  told  us 
that  if  we  were  "  without  Christ "  we  should 
"have  no  hope,  and  be  without  God  in  the 
world."  And  cultivated  Europe  is  finding  out 
that  to  fling  away  Christ  and  to  keep  a  faith  in 
God  or  in  a  future  life  is  impossible. 

But  if  we  will  take  Him  for  our  Saviour  by 
simple  trust,  He  will  give  us  His  own  presence 
in   our  hearts,  and  infuse   there   a  hope   full  of 
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immortality.  If  we  live  in  close  communion 
with  Him,  we  shall  need  no  other  assurance  of 
an  eternal  life  beyond  than  that  deep,  calm 
blessedness  springing  from  the  imperfect  fellow- 
ship of  earth  which  must  needs  lead  to  and  be 
lost  in  the  everlasting  and  completed  union  of 
heaven. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY  IN  ITS 
THEME,  METHODS,  AND  AIM. 

Colossians  i.  28,  29  (R.  V.). 

The  false  teachers  at  Colossae  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  a  higher  wisdom  reserved  for 
the  initiated.  They  apparently  treated  the  Apos- 
tolic teaching  as  trivial  rudiments,  which  might 
be  good  for  the  vulgar  crowd,  but  were  known 
by  the  possessors  of  this  higher  truth  to  be  only 
a  veil  for  it.  They  had  their  initiated  class,  to 
whom  their  mysteries  were  entrusted  in  whis- 
pers. 

Such  absurdities  excited  Paul's  special  abhor- 
rence. His  whole  soul  rejoiced  in  a  gospel  for 
all  men.  He  had  broken  with  Judaism  on  the 
very  ground  that  it  sought  to  enforce  a  cere- 
monial exclusiveness,  and  demanded  circum- 
cision and  ritual  observances  along  with  faith. 
That  was,  in  Paul's  estimate,  to  destroy  the 
gospel.  These  Eastern  dreamers  at  Colossae 
were  trying  to  enforce  an  intellectual  exclusive- 
ness quite  as  much  opposed  to  the  gospel.  Paul 
fights  with  all  his  might  against  that  error.  Its 
presence  in  the  Church  colours  this  context, 
where  he  uses  the'  very  phrases  of  the  false 
teachers  in  order  to  assert  the  great  principles 
which  he  opposes  to  their  teaching.  "  Mys- 
tery," "  perfect  "  or  initiated,  "  wisdom,"— these 
are  the  key-words  of  the  system  which  he  is 
combating;  and  here  he  presses  them  into  the 
service  of  the  principle  that  the  gospel  is  for  all 
men,  and  the  most  recondite  secrets  of  its  deep- 
est truth  the  property  of  every  single  soul  that 
wills  to  receive  them.  Yes,  he  says  in  effect,  we 
have  mysteries.  We  have  our  initiated.  We 
have  wisdom.  But  we  have  no  whispered 
teachings,  confined  to  a  little  coterie;  we  have 
no  inner  chamber  closed  to  the  many.  We  are 
not  muttering  hierophants,  cautiously  revealing 
a  little  to  a  few,  and  fooling  the  rest  with  cere- 
monies and  words.  Our  whole  business  is  to 
tell  out  as  fully  and  loudly  as  we  can  what  we 
know  of  Christ,  to  tell  to  every  man  all  the 
wisdom  that  we  have  learned.  We  fling  open 
the  inmost  sanctuary,  and  invite  all  the  crowd 
to   enter. 

This  is  the  general  scope  of  the  words  before 
us  which  state  the  object  and  methods  of  the 
Apostle's  work;  partly  in  order  to  point  the 
contrast  with  those  other  teachers,  and  partly 
in  order  to  prepare  the  way,  by  this  personal 
reference,   for  his   subsequent   exhortations. 

I.  We  have  here  the  Apostle's  own  statement 
of  what  he  conceived  his  life  work  to  be. 

"  Whom  we  proclaim."  All  three  words  are 
emphatic.  "  Whom,"  not  what — a  person,  not 
a  system;  we  "proclaim,"  not  we  argue  or  dis- 
sertate about.  "  We  "  preach — the  Apostle  as- 
sociates himself  with  all  his  brethren,  puts  him- 
self in  line  with  them,  points  to  the  unanimity  of 
their   testimony — "  whether   it   were   they   or   I, 


so  we  preach."  We  have  all  one  message,  a 
common  type  of  doctrine. 

So  then — the  Christian  teacher's  theme  is  not 
to  be  a  theory  or  a  system,  but  a  living  Person. 
One  peculiarity  of  Christianity  is  that  you  can- 
not take  its  message,  and  put  aside  Christ,  the 
speaker  of  the  message,  as  you  may  do  with 
all  men's  teachings.  Some  people  say:  "  We 
take  the  great  moral  and  religious  truths  which 
Jesus  declared.  They  are  the  all-important 
parts  of  His  work.  We  can  disentangle  them 
from  any  further  connection  with  Him.  It  mat- 
ters comparatively  little  who  first  spoke  them." 
But  that  will  not  do.  His  person  is  inextrica- 
bly intertwined  with  His  teaching,  for  a  very 
large  part  of  His  teaching  is  exclusively  con- 
cerned with,  and  all  of  it  centres  in,  Himself. 
He  is  not  only  true,  but  He  is  the  truth.  His 
message  is,  not  only  what  He  said  with  His 
lips  about  God  and  man,  but  also  what  He  said 
about  Himself,  and  what  He  did  in  His  life, 
death,  and  resurrection.  You  may  take  Bud- 
dha's sayings,  if  you  can  make  sure  that  they 
are  his,  and  find  much  that  is  beautiful  and  true 
in  them,  whatever  you  may  think  of  him;  you 
may  appreciate  the  teaching  of  Confucius, 
though  you  know  nothing  about  him  but  that  he 
said  so  and  so;  but  you  cannot  do  thus  with 
Jesus.  Our  Christianity  takes  its  whole  colour 
from  what  we  think  of  Him.  If  we  think  of 
Him  as  less  than  this  chapter  has  been  setting 
Him  forth  as  being,  we  shall  scarcely  feel  that 
He  should  be  the  preacher's  theme;  but  if  He  is 
to  us  what  He  was  to  this  Apostle,  the  sole 
Revealer  of  God,  the  Centre  and  Lord  of  crea- 
tion, the  Fountain  of  life  to  all  which  lives,  the 
Reconciler  of  men  with  God  by  the  blood  of 
His  cross,  then  the  one  message  which  a  man 
may  be  thankful  to  spend  his  life  in  proclaim- 
ing will  be,  Behold  the  Lamb!  Let  who  will 
preach  abstractions,  the  true  Christian  minister 
has  to  preach  the  person  and  the  office — Jesus 
the  Christ. 

To  preach  Christ  is  to  set  forth  the  person, 
the  facts  of  His  life  and  death,  and  to  accom- 
pany these  with  that  explanation  which  turns 
them  from  being  merely  a  biography  into  a  gos- 
pel. So  much  of  "  theory  "  must  go  with  the 
"  facts,"  or  they  will  be  no  more  a  gospel  than 
the  story  of  another  life  would  be.  The  Apos- 
tle's own  statement  of  "  the  gospel  which  he 
preached  "  distinctly  lays  down  what  is  needed 
- — "  how  that  Jesus  Christ  died."  That  is  biog- 
raphy, and  to  say  that  and  stop  there  is  not  to 
preach  Christ;  but  add,  "  For  our  sins,  accord- 
ing to  the  Scriptures,  and  that  He  was  raised 
again  the  third  day," — preach  that,  the  fact  and 
its  meaning  and  power,  and  you  will  preach 
Christ. 

Of  course  there  is  a  narrower  and  a  wider 
sense  of  this  expression.  There  is  the  initial 
teaching,  which  brings  to  a  soul,  which  has  never 
seen  it  before,  the  knowledge  of  a  Saviour, 
whose  Cross  is  the  propitiation  for  sin;  and 
there  is  the  fuller  teaching,  which  opens  out  the 
manifold  bearings  of  that  message  in  every 
region  of  moral  and  religious  thought.  I  do 
not  plead  for  any  narrow  construction  of  the 
words.  They  have  been  sorely  abused,  by  be- 
ing made  the  battle-cry  for  bitter  bigotry  and 
a  hard  system  of  abstract  theology,  as  unlike 
what  Paul  means  by  "  Christ  "  as  any  cobwebs 
of  Gnostic  heresy  could  be.  Legitimate  out- 
growths   of   the    Christian    ministry    have    been 
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checked  in  their  name.  They  have  been  used  as 
a  cramping  iron,  as  a  shibboleth,  as  a  stone  to 
fling  at  honest  and  especially  at  young  preach- 
ers. They  have  been  made  a  pillow  for  laziness. 
So  that  the  very  sound  of  the  words  suggests  to 
some  ears,  because  of  their  use  in  some 
mouths,  ignorant  narrowness. 

But  for  all  that,  they  are  a  standard  of  duty 
for  all  workers  for  God,  which  it  is  not  difficult 
to  apply,  if  the  will  to  do  so  be  present,  and 
they  are  a  touch-stone  to  try  the  spirits,  whether 
they  be  of  God.  A  ministry  of  which  the  Christ 
who  lived  and  died  for  us  is  manifestly  the 
centre  to  which  all  converges  and  from  which 
all  is  viewed,  may  sweep  a  wide  circumference, 
and  include  many  themes.  The  requirement 
bars  out  no  province  of  thought  or  experience, 
nor  does  it  condemn  the  preacher  to  a  parrot- 
like repetition  of  elementary  truths,  or  a  narrow- 
round  of  commonplace.  It  does  demand  that  all 
themes  shall  lead  up  to  Christ,  and  all  teaching 
point  to  Him;  that  He  shall  be  ever  present  in 
all  the  preacher's  words,  a  diffused  even  when 
not  a  directly  perceptible  presence;  and  that 
His  name,  like  some  deep  tone  on  an  organ, 
shall  be  heard  sounding  on  through  all  the  rip- 
ple and  change  of  the  higher  notes.  Preaching 
Christ  does  not  exclude  any  theme,  but  pre- 
scribes the  bearing  and  purpose  of  all;  and  the 
widest  compass  and  richest  variety  are  not  only 
possible,  but  obligatory  for  him  who  would  in 
any  worthy  sense  take  this  for  the  motto  of 
his  ministry,  "  I  determined  not  to  know  any- 
thing among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him 
crucified." 

But  these  words  give  us  not  only  the  theme, 
but  something  of  the  manner  of  the  Apostle's 
activity.  "  We  proclaim."  The  word  is  em- 
phatic in  its  form,  meaning  "  to  tell  out,"  and 
representing  the  proclamation  as  full,  clear, 
earnest.  "  We  are  no  muttering  mystery- 
mongers.  From  full  lungs  and  in  a  voice  to 
make  people  hear,  we  shout  aloud  our  mes- 
sage. We  do  not  take  a  man  into  a  corner, 
and  whisper  secrets  into  his  ear;  we  cry  in  the 
streets,  and  our  message  is  for  '  every  man.'  " 

And  the  word  not  only  implies  the  plain, 
loud  earnestness  of  the  speaker,  but  also  that 
what  he  speaks  is  a  message,  that  he  is  not  a, 
speaker  of  his  own  words  or  thoughts,  but  of 
what  has  been  told  him  to  tell.  His  gospel  is 
a  good  message,  and  a  messenger's  virtue  is  to 
say  exactly  what  he  has  been  told,  and  to  say 
it  in  such  a  way  that  the  people  to  whom  he 
has  to  carry  it  cannot  but  hear  and  under- 
stand it. 

This  connection  of  the  Christian  minister's 
office  contrasts  on  the  one  hand  with  the  priestly 
theory.  Paul  had  known  in  Judaism  a  religion 
of  which  the  altar  was  the  centre,  and  the  of- 
ficial function  of  the  "  minister  "  was  to  sacri- 
fice. But  now  he  has  come  to  see  that  "  the 
one  sacrifice  for  sins  for  ever  "  leaves  no  room 
for  a  sacrificing  priest  in  that  Church  of  which 
the  centre  is  the  Cross.  We  sorely  need  that 
lesson  to  be  drilled  into  the  minds  of  men  to- 
day, when  such  a  strange  resurrection  of  priest- 
ism  has  taken  place,  and  good,  earnest  men, 
whose  devotion  cannot  be  questioned,  are  look- 
ing on  preaching  as  a  very  subordinate  part  of 
their  work.  For  three  centuries  there  has  not 
been  so  much  need  as  now  to  fight  against  the 
notion  of  a  priesthood  in  the  Church,  and  to 
urge  this  as  the  true  definition  of  the  minister's 


office:  "we  preach,"  not  "we  sacrifice,"  not 
"we  do"  anything;  "we  preach,"  not  "we 
work  miracles  at  any  altar,  or  impart  grace  by 
any  rites,"  but  by  manifestation  of  the  truth 
discharge  our  office  and  spread  the  blessings  of 
Christ. 

This  conception  contrasts  on  the  other  hand 
with  the  false  teachers'  style  of  speech,  which 
finds  its  parallel  in  much  modern  talk.  Their 
business  was  to  argue  and  refine  and  speculate, 
to  spin  inferences  and  cobwebby  conclusions. 
They  sat  in  a  lecturer's  chair;  we  stand  in  a 
preacher's  pulpit.  The  Christian  minister  has 
not  to  deal  in  such  wares;  he  has  a  message  to 
proclaim,  and  if  he  allows  the  "  philosopher  " 
in  him  to  overpower  the  "  herald,"  and  substi- 
tutes his  thoughts  about  the  message,  or  his 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  message,  for  the 
message  itself,  he  abdicates  his  highest  office  and 
neglects  his  most  important  function. 

We  hear  many  demands  to-day  for  a  "  higher 
type  of  preaching,"  which  I  would  heartily  echo, 
if  only  it  be  preaching;  that  is,  the  proclama- 
tion in  loud  and  plain  utterance  of  the  great  facts 
of  Christ's  work.  But  many  who  ask  for  this 
really  want,  not  preaching,  but  something  quite 
different;  and  many,  as  I  think,  mistaken  Chris- 
tian teachers  are  trying  to  play  up  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  age  by  turning  their  sermons 
into  dissertations,  philosophical  or  moral  or 
aesthetic.  We  need  to  fall  back  on  this  "  we 
preach,"  and  to  urge  that  the  Christian  minister 
is  neither  priest  nor  lecturer,  but  a  herald,  whose 
business  is  to  tell  out  his  message,  and  to  take 
good  care  that  he  tells  it  faithfully.  If,  instead 
of  blowing  his  trumpet  and  calling  aloud  his 
commission,  he  were  to  deliver  a  discourse  on 
acoustics  and  the  laws  of  the  vibration  of  so- 
norous metal,  or  to  prove  that  he  has  a  message, 
and  to  dilate  on  its  evident  truth  or  on  the 
beauty  of  its  phrases,  he  would  scarcely  be  doing 
his  work.  No  more  is  the  Christian  minister, 
unless  he  keeps  clear  before  himself  as  the  guid- 
ing star  of  his  work  this  conception  of  his 
theme  and  his  task — Whom  we  preach — and  op- 
poses that  to  the  demands  of  an  age,  one  half 
of  which  "  require  a  sign,"  and  would  again 
degrade  him  into  a  priest,  and  the  other  calls 
for  "  wisdom,"  and  would  turn  him  into  a  pro- 
fessor. 

II.  We  have  here  the  varying  methods  by 
which  this  one  great  end  is  pursued.  "  Admon- 
ishing every  man  and  teaching  every  man  in  all 
wisdom." 

There  are  then  two  main  methods— "  admon- 
ishing "  and  "  teaching."  The  former  means 
"  admonishing  with  blame,"  and  points,  as  many 
commentators  remark,  to  that  side  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  which  corresponds  to  repentance, 
while  the  latter  points  to  that  side  which  cor- 
responds to  faith.  In  other  words,  the  former 
rebukes  and  warns,  has  to  do  with  conduct  and 
the  moral  side  of  Christian  truth;  the  latter  has 
chiefly  to  do  with  doctrine,  and  the  intellectual 
side.  In  the  one  Christ  is  proclaimed  as  the 
pattern  of  conduct,  the  "new  commandment"; 
in  the  other,  as  the  creed  of  creeds,  the  new  and 
perfect  knowledge. 

The  preaching  of  Christ  then  is  to  be  un- 
folded into  all  "  warning,"  or  admonishing.  The 
teaching  of  morality  and  the  admonishing  of  the 
evil  and  the  end  of  sin  are  essential  parts  of 
preaching  Christ.  We  claim  for  the  pulpit  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  applying  the  principles  and 
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pattern  of  Christ's  life  to  all  human  conduct.  It 
is  difficult  to  do,  and  is  made  more  so  by  some  of 
the  necessary  conditions  of  our  modern  min- 
istry, for  the  pulpit  is  not  the  place  for  details; 
and  yet  moral  teaching  which  is  confined  to 
•general  principles  is  woefully  like  repeating 
platitudes  and  firing  blank  cartridges.  Every- 
body admits  the  general  principles,  and  thinks 
they  do  not  apply  to  his  specific  wrong  action; 
and  if  the  preacher  goes  beyond  these  toothless 
generalities,  he  is  met  with  the  cry  of  "  per- 
sonalities/' If  a  man  preaches  a  sermon  in 
which  he  speaks  plainly  about  tricks  of  trade 
or  follies  of  fashion,  somebody  is  sure  to  say, 
going  down  the  chapel  steps,  "  Oh,  ministers 
know  nothing  of  business!"  and  somebody  else 
to  add,  "  It  is  a  pity  he  was  so  personal,"  and 
the  chorus  is  completed  by  many  other  voices, 
"  He  should  preach  Christ,  and  leave  secular 
things  alone." 

Well!  whether  a  sermon  of  that  sort  be 
preaching  Christ  or  not  depends  on  the  way  in 
which  it  is  done.  But  sure  I  am  that  there  is 
no  "  preaching  Christ  "  completely,  which  does 
not  include  plain  speaking  about  plain  duties. 
Everything  that  a  man  can  either  do  rightly  or 
wrongly  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  morals,  and 
everything  within  the  sphere  of  morals  belongs 
to  Christianity  and  to  "  preaching  Christ." 

Nor  is  such  preaching  complete  without  plain 
warning  of  the  end  of  sin,  as  death  here  and 
hereafter.  This  is  difficult,  for  many  people  like 
to  have  the  smooth  side  of  truth  always  put 
uppermost.  But  the  gospel  has  a  rough  side, 
and  is  by  no  means  a  "  soothing  syrup  "  merely. 
There  are  no  rougher  words  about  what  wrong- 
doers come  to  than  some  of  Christ's  words;  and 
he  has  only  given  half  his  Master's  message  who 
hides  or  softens  down  the  grim  saying,  "  The 
wages  of  sin  is  death." 

But  all  this  moral  teaching  must  be  closely 
connected  with  and  built  upon  Christ.  Chris- 
tian morality  has  Jesus  for  its  perfect  exemplar, 
His  love  for  its  motive,  and  His  grace  for  its 
power.  Nothing  is  more  impotent  than  mere 
moral  teaching.  What  is  the  use  of  perpetually 
saying  to  people,  Be  good,  be  good?  You  may 
keep  on  at  that  for  ever,  and  not  a  soul  will 
listen,  any  more  than  the  crowds  on  our  streets 
are  drawn  to  church  by  the  bell's  monotonous 
call.  But  if,  instead  of  a  cold  ideal  of  duty,  as 
beautiful  and  as  dead  as  a  marble  statue,  we 
preach  the  Son  of  man,  whose  life  is  our  law 
incarnate;  and  instead  of  urging  to  purity  by 
motives  which  our  own  evil  makes  feeble,  we 
re-echo  His  heart-touching  appeal,  "  If  ye  love 
Me,  keep  My  commandments;  "  and  if,  instead 
of  mocking  lame  men  with  exhortations  to 
walk,  we  point  those  who  despairingly  cry, 
"  Who  shall  deliver  us  from  the  body  of  this 
death?"  to  Him  who  breathes  His  living  spirit 
into  us  to  set  us  free  from  sin  and  death,  then 
our  preaching  of  morality  will  be  "  preaching 
the  gospel  "  and  be  "  preaching  Christ." 

This  gospel  is  also  to  be  unfolded  into  "  teach- 
ing." In  the  facts  of  Christ's  life  and  death, 
as  we  ponder  them  and  grow  up  to  understand 
them,  we  get  to  see  more  and  more  the  key  to 
all  things.  For  thought,  as  for  life,  He  is  the 
alpha  and  omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end- 
ing. All  that  we  can  or  need  know  about  God 
or  man,  about  present  duty  or  future  destiny, 
about  life,  death,  and  the  beyond, — all  is  in  Jesus 
Christ,   and  to  be   drawn   from   Him  by  patient 
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thought  and  by  abiding  in  Him.  The  Christian 
minister's  business  is  to  be  ever  learning  and 
ever  teaching  more  and  more  of  the  "  manifold 
wisdom  "  of  God.  He  has  to  draw  for  himself 
from  the  deep,  inexhaustible  fountains;  he  has 
to  bear  the  water,  which  must  be  fresh  drawn 
to  be  pleasant  or  refreshing,  to  thirsty  lips.  He 
must  seek  to  present  all  sides  of  the  truth, 
teaching  all  wisdom,  and  so  escaping  from  his 
own  limited  mannerisms.  How  many  ministers' 
Bibles  are  all  dog-eared  and  thumbed  at  cer- 
tain texts,  at  which  they  almost  open  of  them- 
selves, and  are  as  clean  in  most  of  their  pages 
as  on  the  day  when  they  were  bought! 

The  Christian  ministry,  then,  in  the  Apostle's 
view,  is  distinctly  educational  in  its  design. 
Preachers  and  hearers  equally  need  to  be 
reminded  of  this.  We  preachers  are  poor 
scholars  ourselves,  and  in  our  work  are  tempted, 
like  other  people,  to  do  most  frequently  what 
we  can  do  with  least  trouble.  Besides  which,  we 
many  of  us  know,  and  all  suspect,  that  our  con- 
gregations prefer  to  hear  what  they  have  heard 
often  before,  and  what  gives  them  the  least 
trouble.  We  often  hear  the  cry  for  "  simple 
preaching,"  by  which  one  school  intends  "  sim- 
ple instruction  in  plain,  practical  matters,  avoid- 
ing mere  dogma,"  and  another  intends  "  the 
simple  gospel,"  by  which  is  meant  the  repetition 
over  and  over  again  of  the  great  truth,  "  Be- 
lieve on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved."  God  forbid  that  I  should  say  a  word 
which  might  even  seem  to  under-estimate  the 
need  for  that  proclamation  being  made  in  its 
simple  form,  as  the  staple  of  the  Christian  min- 
istry, to  all  who  have  not  welcomed  it  into  their 
hearts,  or  to  forget  that,  however  dimly  under- 
stood, it  will  bring  light  and  hope  and  new  loves 
and  strengths  into  a  soul!  But  the  New  Testa- 
ment draws  a  distinction  between  evangelists 
and  teachers,  and  common  sense  insists  that 
Christian  people  need  more  than  the  reiteration 
of  that  message  from  him  whom  they  call  their 
"teacher."  If  he  is  a  teacher,  he  should  teach; 
and  he  cannot  do  that,  if  the  people  who  listen 
to  him  suspect  everything  that  they  do  not  know 
already,  and  are  impatient  of  anything  that  gives 
them  the  trouble  of  attending  and  thinking  in 
order  to  learn.  I  fear  there  is  much  unreality 
in  the  name,  and  that  nothing  would  be  more 
distasteful  to  many  of  our  congregations  than 
the  preacher's  attempt  to  make  it  truly  de- 
scriptive of  his  work.  Sermons  should  not  be 
"  quiet  resting  places."  Nor  is  it  quite  the  ideal 
of  Christian  teaching  that  busy  men  should  come 
to  church  or  chapel  on  a  Sunday,  and  not  be 
fatigued  by  being  made  to  think,  but  perhaps 
should  be  able  to  sleep  for  a  minute  or  two  and 
pick  up  the  thread  when  they  wake,  quite  sure  that 
they  have  missed  nothing  of  any  consequence. 
We  are  meant  to  be  teachers,  as  well  as  evan- 
gelists, though  we  fulfil  the  function  so  poorly; 
but  our  hearers  often  make  that  task  more  dif- 
ficult by  ill-concealed  impatience  with  sermons 
which  try  to  discharge  it. 

Observe  too  the  emphatic  repetition  of 
"  every  man  "  both  in  these  two  clauses  and  in 
the  following.  It  is  Paul's  protest  against  the 
exclusiveness  of  the  heretics,  who  shut  out  the 
mob  from  their  mysteries.  An  intellectual 
aristocracy  is  the  proudest  and  most  exclusive 
of  all.  A  Church  built  upon  intellectual  quali- 
fications would  be  as  hard  and  cruel  a  coterie 
as  could  be  imagined.     So  there  is  almost  vehe- 
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mence  and  scorn  in  the  persistent  repetition  in 
each  clause  of  the  obnoxious  word,  as  if  he 
would  thrust  down  his  antagonists'  throats  the 
truth  that  his  gospel  has  nothing  to  do  with 
cliques  and  sections,  but  belongs  to  the  world. 
To  it  philosopher  and  fool  are  equally  welcome. 
Its  message  is  to  all.  Brushing  aside  surface 
diversities,  it  goes  straight  to  deep-lying  wants, 
which  are  the  same  in  all  men.  Below  king's 
robe  and  professor's  gown,  and  workman's 
jacket  and  prodigal's  rags,  beats  the  same  heart 
with  the  same  wants,  wild  longings,  and  weari- 
ness. Christianity  knows  no  hopeless  classes. 
But  its  highest  wisdom  can  be  spcken  to  the 
little  child  and  the  barbarian,  and  it  is  ready 
to  deal  with  the  most  forlorn  and  foolish, 
knowing  its  own  power  to  "  warn  every  man 
and  to  teach  every  man  in  all  wisdom." 

III.  We  have  here  the  ultimate  aim  of  these 
diverse  methods.  "  That  we  may  present  every 
man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus." 

We  found  this  same  word  "  present  "  in  ver. 
22.  The  remarks  made  there  will  apply  here. 
There  the  Divine  purpose  of  Christ's  great 
work,  and  here  Paul's  purpose  in  his,  are  ex- 
pressed alike.  God's  aim  is  Paul's  aim  too. 
The  Apostle's  thoughts  travel  on  to  the  great 
coming  day,  when  we  shall  all  be  manifested  at 
the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  and  preacher  and 
hearer,  Apostle  and  convert,  shall  be  gathered 
there.  That  solemn  period  will  test  the  teach- 
er's work,  and  should  ever  be  in  his  view  as  he 
works.  There  is  a  real  and  indissoluble  con- 
nection between  the  teacher  and  his  hearers,  so 
that  in  some  sense  he  is  to  blame  if  they  do  not 
stand  perfect  then,  and  he  in  some  sense  has 
to  present  them  as  in  his  work — the  gold,  silver, 
and  precious  stones  which  he  has  built  on  the 
foundation.  So  each  preacher  should  work  with 
that  end  clear  in  view,  as  Paul  did.  He  is  al- 
ways toiiing  in  the  light  of  that  great  vision. 
One  sees  him,  in  all  his  letters,  looking  away 
yonder  to  the  horizon,  where  he  expects  the 
breaking  of  its  morning  low  down  in  the  eastern 
sky.  Ah!  how  many  a  formal  pulpit  and  how 
many  a  languid  pew  would  be  galvanised  into 
intense  action  if  only  their  occupants  once  saw 
burning  in  on  them,  in  their  decorous  deadness, 
the  light  of  that  great  white  throne!  How  dif- 
ferently we  should  preach  if  we  always  felt  "  the 
terror  of  the  Lord,"  and  under  its  solemn  in- 
fluence sought  to  "persuade  men"!  How  dif- 
ferently we  should  hear  if  we  felt  we  must  ap- 
pear before  the  Judge,  and  give  account  to  Him 
of  our  profitings  by  His  word! 

And  the  purpose  which  the  true  minister  of 
Christ  has  in  view  is  to  "  present  every  man 
perfect  in  Christ  Jesus."  "  Perfect "  may  be 
used  here  with  the  technical  signification  of 
"  initiated,"  but  it  means  absolute  moral  com- 
pleteness. Negatively,  it  implies  the  entire  re- 
moval of  all  defects;  positively,  the  complete 
possession  of  all  that  belongs  to  human  nature 
as  God  meant  it  to  be.  The  Christian  aim,  for 
which  the  preaching  of  Christ  supplies  ample 
power,  is  to  make  the  whole  race  possess,  in 
fullest  development,  the  whole  circle  of  possible 
human  excellences.  There  is  to  be  no  one- 
sided growth,  but  men  are  to  grow  like  a  tree 
in  the  open,  which  has  no  barrier  to  hinder  its 
symmetry,  but  rises  and  spreads  equally  on  all 
sides,  with  no  branch  broken  or  twisted,  no  leaf 
worm-eaten  or  wind-torn,  no  fruit  blighted  or 
fallen,  no  gap  in  the  clouds  of  foliage,  no  bend 


in  the  straight  stem, — a  green  and  growing  com- 
pleteness. This  absolute  completeness  is  at- 
tainable "  in  Christ,"  by  union  with  Him  of  that 
vital  sort  brought  about  by  faith,  which  will 
pour  His  Spirit  into  our  spirits.  The  preaching 
of  Christ  is  therefore  plainly  the  direct  way  to 
bring  about  this  perfecting.  That  is  the  Chris- 
tian theory  of  the  way  to  make  perfect  men. 

And  this  absolute  perfection  of  character  is, 
in  Paul's  belief,  possible  for  every  man,  no 
matter  what  his  training  or  natural  disposition 
may  have  been.  The  gospel  is  confident  that  it 
can  change  the  Ethiopian's  skin,  because  it  can 
change  his  heart,  and  the  leopard's  spots  will 
be  altered  when  it  "  eats  straw  like  the  ox." 
There  are  no  hopeless  classes  in  the  glad,  con- 
fident view  of  the  man  who  has  learned  Christ's 
power. 

What  a  vision  of  the  future  to  animate  work! 
What  an  aim!  What  dignity,  what  consecra- 
tion, what  enthusiasm  it  would  give,  making  the 
trivial  great  and  the  monotonous  interesting, 
stirring  up  those  who  share  it  to  intense  effort, 
overcoming  low  temptations,  and  giving  pre- 
cision to  the  selection  of  means  and  use  of  in- 
struments! The  pressure  of  a  great,  steady 
purpose  consolidates  and  strengthens  powers, 
which,  without  it,  become  flaccid  and  feeble. 
We  can  make  a  piece  of  calico  as  stiff  as  a  board 
by  putting  it  under  an  hydraulic  press.  Men 
with  a  fixed  purpose  are  terrible  men.  They 
crash  through  conventionalities  like  a  cannon 
ball.  They,  and  they  only,  can  persuade  and 
arouse  and  impress  their  own  enthusiasm  on  the 
inert  mass.  "  Behold,  how  great  a  matter  a 
little  fire  kindleth!  "  No  Christian  minister  will 
work  up  to  the  limits  of  his  power,  nor  do  much 
for  Christ  or  man,  unless  his  whole  soul  is  mas- 
tered by  this  high  conception  of  the  possibilities 
of  his  office,  and  unless  he  is  possessed  with 
the  ambition  to  present  every  man  "  perfect  in 
Christ  Jesus." 

IV.  Note  the  struggle  and  the  strength  with 
which  the  Apostle  reaches  toward  this  aim. 
"  Whereunto  I  labour  also,  striving  according 
to  His  working,  which  worketh  in  me  mightily." 

As  to  the  object,  theme,  and  method  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  Paul  can  speak,  as  he  does 
in  the  previous  verses,  in  the  name  of  all  his 
fellow  workers:  "We  preach,  admonishing  and 
teaching,  that  we  may  present."  There  was 
substantial  unity  among  them.  But  he  adds  a 
sentence  about  his  own  toil  and  conflict  in  do- 
ing his  work.  He  will  only  speak  for  himself 
now.  The  others  may  say  what  their  experience 
has  been.  He  has  found  that  he  cannot  do  his 
work  easily.  Some  people  may  be  able  to  get 
through  it  with  little  toil  of  body  or  agony  of 
mind,  but  for  himself  it  has  been  laborious 
work.  He  has  not  learned  to  "  take  it  easy." 
That  great  purpose  has  been  ever  before  him, 
and  made  a  slave  of  him.  "I  labour  also"; 
I  do  not  only  preach,  but  I  toil — as  the 
word  literally  implies — like  a  man  tugging  at  an 
oar,  and  putting  all  his  weight  into  each  stroke. 
No  great  work  for  God  will  be  done  without 
physical  and  mental  strain  and  effort.  Perhaps 
there  were  people  in  Colossae  who  thought  that 
a  man  who  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  preach  had 
a  very  easy  life,  and  so  the  Apostle  had  to  in- 
sist that  most  exhausting  work  is  brain  work 
and  heart  work.  Perhaps  there  were  preachers 
and  teachers  there  who  worked  in  a  leisurely, 
dignified   fashion,   and  took  great  care   always 
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to  stop  a  long  way  on  the  safe  side  of  weari- 
ness; and  so  he  had  to  insist  that  God's  work 
cannot  be  done  at  all  in  that  fashion,  but  has 
to  be  done  "  with  both  hands,  earnestly."  The 
"  immortal  garland "  is  to  be  run  for,  "  not 
without  dust  and  heat."  The  racer  who  takes 
care  to  slack  his  speed  whenever  he  is  in  danger 
of  breaking  into  a  perspiration  will  not  win 
the  prize.  The  Christian  minister  who  is  afraid 
of  putting  all  his  strength  into  his  work,  up  to 
the  point  of  weariness,  will  never  do  much  good. 

There  must  be  not  only  toil,  but  conflict.  He 
labours,  "  striving  " — that  is  to  say,  contending 
—with  hindrances,  both  without  and  within, 
which  sought  to  mar  his  work.  There  is  the 
struggle  with  oneself,  with  the  temptations 
to  do  high  work  from  low  motives,  or  to  neg- 
lect it,  and  to  substitute  routine  for  inspiration 
and  mechanism  for  fervour.  One's  own  evil, 
one's  weaknesses  and  fears  and  falsities,  and 
laziness  and  torpor  and  faithlessness,  have  all  to 
be  fought,  besides  the  difficulties  and  enemies 
without.      in  short,  all  good  work  is  a  battle. 

The  hard  strain  and  stress  of  this  life  of  effort 
and  conflict  made  this  man  "  Paul  the  aged " 
while  he  was  not  old  in  years.  Such  soul's 
agony  and  travail  are  indispensable  for  all  high 
service  of  Christ.  How  can  any  true,  noble 
Christian  life  be  lived  without  continuous  effort 
and  continual  strife?  Up  to  the  last  particle  of 
our  power,  it  is  our  duty  to  work.  As  for  the 
sleepy,  languid,  self-indulgent  service  of  mod- 
ern Christians,  who  seem  to  be  chiefly  anxious 
not  to  overstrain  themselves,  and  to  manage  to 
win  the  race  set  before  them  without  turning  a 
hair,  I  am  afraid  that  a  large  deduction  will 
have  to  be  made  from  it  in  the  day  that  shall 
"  try  every  man's  work,  of  what  sort  it  is." 

So  much  for  the  struggle;  now  for  the 
strength.  The  toil  and  the  conflict  are  to  be  car- 
ried on  "  according  to  His  working,  which  work- 
eth  in  me  mightily."  The  measure  of  our  power 
then  is  Christ's  power  in  us.  He  whose  pres- 
ence makes  the  struggle  necessary,  by  His  pres- 
ence strengthens  us  for  it.  He  will  dwell  in  us 
and  work  in  us,  and  even  our  weakness  will  be 
lifted  into  joyful  strength  by  Him.  We  shall 
be  mighty  because  that  mighty  Worker  is  in  our 
spirits.  We  have  not  only  His  presence  beside 
us  as  an  ally,  but  His  grace  within  us.  We  may 
not  only  have  the  vision  of  our  Captain  stand- 
ing at  our  side  as  we  front  the  foe — an  unseen 
presence  to  them,  but  inspiration  and  victory  to 
us— but  we  may  have  the  consciousness  of  His 
power  welling  up  in  our  spirits  and  flowing,  as 
immortal  strength,  into  our  arms.  It  is  much 
to  know  that  Christ  fights  for  us;  it  is  more 
to  know  that  He  fights  in  us. 

Let  us  take  courage  then  for  all  work  and 
conflict;  and  remember  that  if  we  have  not 
"  striven  according  to  the  power  "- — that  is,  if  we 
have  not  utilised  all  our  Christ-given  strength 
in  His  service — we  have  not  striven  enough. 
There  may  be  a  double  defect  in  us.  We  may 
not  have  taken  all  the  power  that  he  Has  given, 
and  we  may  not  have  used  all  the  power  that  we 
have  taken.  Alas,  for  us!  we  have  to  confess 
both  faults.  How  weak  we  have  been  when 
Omnipotence  waited  to  give  Itself  to  us!  How 
little  we  have  made  our  own  of  the  grace  that 
flows  so  abundantly  past  us,  catching  such  a 
small  part  of  the  broad  river  in  our  hands,  and 
spilling  so  much  even  of  that  before  it  reached 
our  lips!     And  how  little   of  the   power   given, 


whether  natural  or  spiritual,  we  have  used  for 
our  Lord!  How  many  weapons  have  hung 
rusty  and  unused  in  the  fight!  He  has  sowed 
much  in  our  hearts,  and  reaped  little.  Like 
some  unkindly  soils,  we  have  "  drunk  in  the 
rain  which  cometh  oft  upon  it,"  and  have  "  not 
brought  forth  herbs  fit  for  Him  by  whom  it  is 
dressed."  Talents  hid,  the  Master's  goods 
squandered,  power  allowed  to  run  to  waste,  lan- 
guid service  and  half-hearted  conflict,  we  have 
all  to  acknowledge.  Let  us  go  to  Him  and  con- 
fess that,  "  we  have  most  unthankful  been,"  and 
are  unprofitable  servants  indeed,  coming  far 
short  of  duty.  Let  us  yield  our  spirits  to  His 
influence,  that  He  may  work  in  us  that  which  is 
pleasing  in  His  sight,  and  may  encircle  us  with 
ever-growing  completeness  of  beauty  and 
strength,  until  He  "  present  us  faultless  before 
the  presence  of  His  glory  with  exceeding  joy." 


CHAPTER   X. 

PAUL'S  STRIDING  FOR  THE  COLOSSIANS. 

Colossians  ii.  1-3  (R.  V.). 

We  have  seen  that  the  closing  portion  of  the 
previous  chapter  is  almost  exclusively  personal. 
In  this  context  the  same  strain  is  continued, 
and  two  things  are  dwelt  on:  the  Apostle's 
agony  of  anxiety  for  the  Colossian  Church,  and 
the  joy  with  which,  from  his  prison,  he  travelled 
in  spirit  across  mountain  and  sea,  and  saw  them 
in  their  quiet  valley,  cleaving  to  the  Lord.  The 
former  of  these  feelings  is  expressed  in  the 
words  now  before  us;  the  latter,  in  the  follow- 
ing verses. 

All  this  long  outpouring  of  self-revelation  is 
so  natural  and  characteristic  of  Paul  that  we 
need  scarcely  look  for  any  purpose  in  it,  and 
yet  we  may  note  with  what  consummate  art 
he  thereby  prepares  the  way  for  the  warnings 
which  follow.  The  unveiling  of  his  own  throb- 
bing heart  was  sure  to  work  on  the  affections 
of  his  readers  and  to  incline  them  to  listen. 
His  profound  emotion  in  thinking  of  the  pre- 
ciousness  of  his  message  would  help  to  make 
them  feel  how  much  was  at  stake,  and  his  un- 
faltering faith  would  give  firmness  to  their  less 
tenacious  grasp  of  the  truth  which,  as  they  saw, 
he  gripped  with  such  force.  Many  truths  may 
be  taught  coolly,  and  some  must  be.  But  in 
religious  matters,  arguments  wrought  in  frost 
are  powerless, '  and  earnestness  approaching  to 
passion  is  the  all-conquering  force.  A  teacher 
who  is  afraid  to  show  his  feelings,  or  who  has 
no  feelings  to  show,  will  never  gather  many 
disciples. 

So  this  revelation  of  the  Apostle's  heart  is 
relevant  to  the  great  purposes  of  the  whole 
letter — the  warning  against  error,  and  the  ex- 
hortation to  steadfastness.  In  the  verses  which 
we  are  now  considering,  we  have  the  conflict 
which  Paul  was  waging  set  forth  in  three  as- 
pects: first,  in  itself;  second,  in  regard  to  the 
persons  for  whom  it  was  waged;  and,  finally 
and  principally,  in  regard  to  the  object  or  pur- 
pose in  view  therein.  The  first  and  second  of 
these  points  may  be  dealt  with  briefly.  The 
third  will  require  further  consideration. 

I.  There  is  first  the  conflict,  which  he  earnestly 
desired  that  the  Colossian  Christians  might 
know   to    be    "  great."     The    word    rendered    in 
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the  Authorised  Version  "  conflict,"  belongs  to 
the  same  root  as  that  which  occurs  in  the  last 
verse  of  the  previous  chapter,  and  is  there  ren- 
dered "  striving."  The  Revised  Version  rightly 
indicates  this  connection  by  its  translation,  but 
fails  to  give  the  construction  as  accurately  as 
the  older  translation  does.  "  What  great  strife 
I  have  "  would  be  nearer  the  Greek,  and  more 
forcible  than  the  somewhat  feeble  "  how  greatly 
I  strive,"  which  the  Revisers  have  adopted.  The 
conflict  referred  to  is,  of  course,  that  of  the 
arena,  as  so  often  in  Paul's  writings. 

But  how  could  he,  in  Rome,  wage  conflict  on 
behalf  of  the  Church  at  Colossje?  No  external 
conflict  can  be  meant.  He  could  strike  no  blows 
on  their  behalf.  What  he  could  do  in  that  way 
he  did,  and  he  was  now  taking  part  in  their  battle 
by  this  letter.  If  he  could  not  fight  by  their 
side,  he  could  send  them  ammunition,  as  he 
does  in  this  great  Epistle,  which  was,  no  doubt, 
to  the  eager  combatants  for  the  truth  at  Colos- 
sse,  what  it  has  been  ever  since,  a  magazine  and 
arsenal  in  all  their  warfare.  But  the  real  strug- 
gle was  in  his  own  heart.  It  meant  anxiety, 
sympathy,  an  agony  of  solicitude,  a  passion  of 
intercession.  What  he  says  of  Epaphras  in  this 
very  Epistle  was  true  of  himself.  He  was  "  al- 
ways striving  in  prayer  for  them."  And  by 
these  wrestlings  of  spirit  he  took  his  place 
among  the  combatants,  though  they  were  far 
away,  and  though  in  outward  seeming  his  life 
was  untouched  by  any  of  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  which  hemmed  them  in.  In  that  lonely 
prison  cell,  remote  from  their  conflict,  and  with 
burdens  enough  of  his  own  to  carry,  with  his 
life  in  peril,  his  heart  yet  turned  to  them  and, 
like  some  soldier  left  behind  to  guard  the  base 
while  his  comrades  had  gone  forward  to  the 
fight,  his  ears  listened  for  the  sound  of  battle, 
and  his  thoughts  were  in  the  field.  His  prison 
cell  was  like  the  focus  of  some  reverberating 
gallery  in  which  every  whisper  spoken  all  round 
the  circumference  was  heard,  and  the  heart  that 
was  held  captive  there  was  set  vibrating  in  all 
its  chords  by  every  sound  from  any  of  the 
Churches. 

Let  us  learn  the  lesson,  that,  for  all  Christian 
people,  sympathy  in  the  battle  for  God,  which 
is  being  waged  all  over  the  world,  is  plain  duty. 
For  all  Christian  teachers  of  every  sort,  an 
eager  sympathy  in  the  difficulties  and  struggles 
of  those  whom  they  would  try  to  teach  is  in- 
dispensable. We  can  never  deal  wisely  with 
any  mind  until  we  have  entered  into  its  peculi- 
arities. We  can  never  help  a  soul  fighting  with 
errors  and  questionings  until  we  have  ourselves 
felt  the  pinch  of  the  problems,  and  have  shown 
that  soul  that  we  know  what  it  is  to  grope  and 
stumble.  No  man  is  ever  able  to  lift  a  burden 
from  another's  shoulders  except  on  condition 
of  bearing  the  burden  himself.  If  I  stretch  out 
my  hand  to  some  poor  brother  struggling  in 
"  the  miry  clay,"  he  will  not  grasp  it,  and  my 
well-meant  efforts  will  be  vain,  unless  he  can 
see  that  I  too  have  felt  with  him  the  horror  of 
great  darkness,  and  desire  him  to  share  with 
me  the  benedictions  of  the  light. 

Wheresoever  our  prison  or  our  workshop  may 
be,  howsoever  Providence  or  circumstances — 
which  is  but  a  heathenish  word  for  the  same 
thing — may  separate  us  from  active  participa- 
tion in  any  battle  for  God,  we  are  bound  to  take 
an  eager  share  in  it  by  sympathy,  by  interest, 
by  such  help  as  we  can  render,  and  by  that  in- 


tercession which  may  sway  the  fortunes  of  the 
field,  though  the  uplifted  hands  grasp  no  weap- 
ons, and  the  spot  where  we  pray  be  far  from 
the  fight.  It  is  not  only  the  men  who  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  battle  in  the  high  places  of  the 
field  who  are  the  combatants.  In  many  a  quiet 
home,  where  their  wives  and  mothers  sit,  with 
wistful  faces  waiting  for  the  news  from  the 
front,  are  an  agony  of  anxiety,  and  as  true  a 
share  in  the  struggle  as  amidst  the  battery 
smoke  and  the  gleaming  bayonets.  It  was  a 
law  in  Israel,  "  As  his  part  is  that  goeth  down 
to  the  battle,  so  shall  his  part  be  that  abideth 
by  the  stuff.  They  shall  part  alike."  They 
were  alike  in  recompense,  because  they  were 
rightly  regarded  as  alike  in  service.  So  all 
Christians  who  have  in  heart  and  sympathy 
taken  part  in  the  great  battle  shall  be  counted 
as  combatants  and  crowned  as  victors,  though 
they  themselves  have  struck  no  blows.  "  He 
that  receiveth  a  prophet  in  the  name  of  a  prophet 
shall  receive  a  prophet's  reward." 

II.  We  notice  the  persons  for  whom  this  con- 
flict was  endured.  They  are  the  Christians  of 
Colossae,  and  their  neighbours  of  Laodicea, 
and  "  as  many  as  have  not  seen  my  face  in  the 
flesh."  It  may  be  a  question  whether  the 
Colossians  and  Laodiceans  belong  to  those  who 
have  not  seen  his  face  in  the  flesh,  but  the  most 
natural  view  of  the  words  is  that  the  last  clause 
"  introduces  the  whole  class  to  which  the  per- 
sons previously  enumerated  belong,"  *  and  this 
conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  silence  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  to  any  visit  of  Paul's  to 
these  Churches,  and  by  the  language  of  the 
Epistle  itself,  which,  in  several  places,  refers 
to  his  knowledge  of  the  Colossian  Church  as 
derived  from  hearing  of  them,  and  never  alludes 
to  personal  intercourse.  That  being  so,  one 
can  understand  that  its  members  might  easily 
think  that  he  cared  less  for  them  than  he  did 
for  the  more  fortunate  communities  which  he 
had  himself  planted  or  watered,  and  might  have 
suspected  that  the  difficulties  of  the  Church  at 
Ephesus,  for  instance,  lay  nearer  his  heart  than 
theirs  in  their  remote  upland  valley.  No  doubt, 
too,  their  feelings  to  him  were  less  warm  than 
to  Epaphras  and  to  other  teachers  whom  they 
had  heard.  They  had  never  felt  the  magnetism 
of  his  personal  presence,  and  were  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  their  struggle  with  the  errors  which 
were  beginning  to  lift  their  snaky  heads  among 
them,  from  not  having  had  the  inspiration  and 
direction  of  his  teaching. 

It  is  beautiful  to  see  how,  here,  Paul  lays 
hold  of  that  very  fact  which  seemed  to  put 
some  film  of  separation  between  them,  in  order 
to  make  it  the  foundation  of  his  especial  keen- 
ness of  interest  in  them.  Precisely  because  he 
had  never  looked  them  in  the  eyes,  they  had  a 
warmer  place  in  his  heart,  and  his  solicitude 
for  them  was  more  tender.  He  was  not  so  en- 
slaved by  sense  that  his  love  could  not  travel 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  eyesight.  He  was  the 
more  anxious  about  them  because  they  had  not 
the  recollections  of  his  teaching  and  of  his 
presence  to  fall  back  upon. 

III.  But  the  most  important  part  of  this  sec- 
tion is  the  Apostle's  statement  of  the  great  sub- 
ject of  his  solicitude,  that  which  he  anxiously 
longed  that  the  Colossians  might  attain.  It  is 
a  prophecy,  as  well  as  a  desire.  It  is  a  state- 
ment  of  the   deepest   purpose   of   his   letter   to 

*  Bishop  Lightfoot,  in  loc. 
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them,  and  being  so,  it  is  likewise  a  statement 
of  the  Divine  desire  concerning  each  of  us,  and 
of  the  Divine  design  of  the  gospel.  Here  is 
set  forth  what  God  would  have  all  Christians 
to  be,  and,  in  Jesus  Christ,  has  given  them 
ample  means  of  being. 

(1)  The  first  element  in  the  Apostle's  desire 
for  them  is  "  that  their  hearts  may  be  com- 
forted." Of  course  the  Biblical  use  of  the 
word  "  heart  "  is  much  wider  than  the  modern 
popular  use  of  it.  We  mean  by  it,  when  we 
use  it  in  ordinary  talk,  the  hypothetical  seat  of 
the  emotions,  and  chiefly,  the  organ  and  throne 
of  love;  but  Scripture  means  by  the  word,  the 
whole  inward  personality,  including  thought 
and  will  as  well  as  emotion.  So  we  read  of  the 
"  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart,"  and  the 
whole  inward  nature  is  called  "  the  hidden  man 
of  the  heart." 

And  what  does  he  desire  for  this  inward  man? 
That  it  may  be  "  comforted."  That  word  again 
has  a  wider  signification  in  Biblical  than  in 
nineteenth-century  English.  It  is  much  more 
than  consolation  in  trouble.  The  cloud  that 
hung  over  the  Colossian  Church  was  not  about 
to  break  in  sorrows  which  they  would  need 
consolation  to  bear,  but  in  doctrinal  and  prac- 
tical errors  which  they  would  need  strength  to 
resist.  They  were  called  to  fight  rather  than 
to  endure,  and  what  they  needed  most  was  cour- 
ageous confidence.  So  Paul  desires  for  them 
that  their  hearts  should  be  encouraged  or 
strengthened,  that  they  might  not  quail  before 
the  enemy,  but  go  into  the  fight  with  buoyancy, 
and  be  of  good  cheer. 

Is  there  any  greater  blessing  in  view  both  of 
the  conflict  which  Christianity  has  to  wage  to- 
day, and  of  the  difficulties  and  warfare  of  our 
own  lives,  than  that  brave  spirit  which  plunges 
into  the  struggle  with  the  serene  assurance  that 
victory  sits  on  our  helms  and  waits  upon  our 
swords,  and  knows  that  anything  is  possible 
rather  than  defeat?  That  is  the  condition  of 
overcoming — even  our  faith.  "  The  sad  heart 
tires  in  a  mile,"  but  the  strong  hopeful  heart 
carries  in  its  very  strength  the  prophecy  of 
triumph. 

Such  a  disposition  is  not  altogether  a  matter 
oi  temperament,  but  may  be  cultivated,  and 
though  it  may  come  easier  to  some  of  us  than 
to  others,  it  certainly  ought  to  belong  to  all 
who  have  God  to  trust  to,  and  believe  that  the 
gospel  is  His  truth.  They  may  well  be  strong 
who  have  Divine  power  ready  to  flood  their 
hearts,  who  know  that  everything  works  for 
their  good,  who  can  see,  above  the  whirl  of 
time  and  change,  one  strong  loving  Hand  which 
moves  the  wheels.  What  have  we  to  do  with 
fear  for  ourselves,  or  wherefore  should  our 
"  hearts  tremble  for  the  ark  of  God,"  seeing 
that  One  fights  by  our  sides  who  will  teach  our 
hands  to  war  and  cover  our  heads  in  the  day  of 
battle?  "  Be  of  good  courage,  and  He  shall 
strengthen  thine  heart." 

(2)  The  way  to  secure  such  joyous  confidence 
and  strength  is  taught  us  here,  for  we  have  next, 
Union  in  love,  as  part  of  the  means  for  obtain- 
ing it — "  They  being  knit  together  in  love." 
The  persons,  not  the  hearts,  are  to  be  thus 
united.  Love  is  the  true  bond  which  unites 
men — the  bond  of  perfectness,  as  it  is  elsewhere 
called.  That  unity  in  love  would,  of  course,  add 
to  the  strength  of  each.  The  old  fable  teaches 
us  that  little  fagots  bound  together  are  strong, 


and  the  tighter  the  rope  is  pulled,  the  stronger 
they  are.  A  solitary  heart  is  timid  and  weak, 
but  many  weaknesses  brought  together  make  a 
strength,  as  slimly  built  houses  in  a  row  hold 
each  other  up,  or  dying  embers  raked  closer 
burst  into  flame.  Loose  grains  of  sand  are 
light  and  moved  by  a  breath;  compacted  they  are 
a  rock  against  which  the  Atlantic  beats  in  vain. 
So,  a  Church,  of  which  the  members  are  bound 
together  by  that  love  which  is  the  only  real 
bond  of  Church  life,  presents  a  front  to  threat- 
ening evils  through  which  they  cannot  break. 
A  real  moral  defence  against  even  intellectual 
error  will  be  found  in  such  a  close  compaction 
in  mutual  Christian  love.  A  community  so  in- 
terlocked will  throw  off  many  evils,  as  a  Roman 
legion  with  linked  shields  roofed  itself  over 
against  missiles  from  the  wall  of  a  besieged  city, 
or  the  imbricated  scales  on  a  fish  keep  it  dry  in 
the  heart  of  the  sea. 

But  we  must  go  deeper  than  this  in  interpret- 
ing these  words.  The  love  which  is  to  knit 
Christian  men  together  is  not  merely  love  to 
one  another  but  is  common  love  to  Jesus  Christ. 
Such  common  love  to  Him  is  the  true  bond  of 
union,  and  the  true  strengthener  of  men's 
hearts. 

(3)  This  compaction  in  love  will  lead  to  a 
wealth  of  certitude  in  the  possession  of  the 
truth. 

Paul  is  so  eagerly  desirous  for  the  Colossians' 
union  in  love  to  each  other  and  all  to  God,  be- 
cause He  knows  that  such  union  will  materially 
contribute  to  their  assured  and  joyful  posses- 
sion of  the  truth.  It  tends,  he  thinks,  unto  "  all 
riches  of  the  full  assurance  of  understanding," 
by  which  he  means  the  wealth  which  consists 
in  the  entire,  unwavering  certitude  which  takes 
possession  of  the  understanding,  the  confidence 
that  it  has  the  truth  and  the  life  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Such  a  joyful  steadfastness  of  conviction  that  I 
have  grasped  the  truth  is  opposed  to  hesitating 
half  belief.  It  is  attainable,  as  this  context 
shows,  by  paths  of  moral  discipline,  and  amongst 
them,  by  seeking  to  realise  our  unity  with  our 
brethren,  and  not  proudly  rejecting  the  "  com- 
mon faith  "  because  it  is  common.  Possessing 
that  assurance,  we  shall  be  rich  and  heart-whole. 
Walking  amid  certainties  we  shall  walk  in  paths 
of  peace,  and  re-echo  the  triumphant  assurance 
of  the  Apostle,  to  whom  love  had  given  the  key 
of  knowledge: — "  we  know  that  we  are  of  God, 
and  we  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come,  and 
hath  given  us  an  understanding,  that  we  may 
know  Him  that  is  true." 

In  all  times  of  religious  unsettlement,  when 
an  active  propaganda  of  denial  is  going  on, 
Christian  men  are  tempted  to  lower  their  own 
tone,  and  to  say,  "  It  is  so,"  with  somewhat  less 
of  certainty  because  so  many  are  saying,  "  It  is 
not  so."  Little  Rhoda  needs  some  courage  to 
affirm  constantly  that  "  it  was  even  so,"  when 
apostles  and  her  masters  keep  assuring  her  that 
she  has  only  seen  a  vision.  In  this  day,  many 
professing  Christians  falter  in  the  clear  assured 
profession  of  their  faith,  and  it  does  not  need  a 
keen  ear  to  catch  an  undertone  of  doubt  making 
their  voices  tremulous.  Some  even  are  so  afraid 
of  being  thought  "  narrow,"  that  they  seek  for 
the  reputation  of  liberality  by  talking  as  if  there 
were  a  film  of  doubt  over  even  the  truths  which 
used  to  be  "  most  surely  believed."  Much  of 
the  so-called  faith  of  this  day  is  all  honeycombed 
with  secret  misgivings,  which  have  in  many  in- 
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stances  no  other  intellectual  basis  than  the  con- 
sciousness of  prevalent  unbelief  and  a  second- 
hand acquaintance  with  its  teachings.  Few 
things  are  more  needed  among  us  now  than  this 
full  assurance  and  satisfaction  of  the  under- 
standing with  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Noth- 
ing is  more  wretched  than  the  slow  paralysis 
creeping  over  taith,  the  fading  of  what  had  been 
stars  into  darkness.  A  tragedy  is  being  wrought 
in  many  minds  which  have  had  to  exchange 
Christ's  "  Verily,  verily,"  for  a  miserable  "  per- 
haps, '  and  can  no  longer  say  "  I  know,"  but 
only,  "  I  would  fain  believe,"  or  at  the  best,  "  I 
incline  to  think  still."  On  the  other  hand,  the 
"  full  assurance  of  the  understanding "  brings 
wealth.  It  breathes  peace  over  the  soul,  and 
gives  endless  riches  in  the  truths  which  through 
it  are  made  living  and  real. 

This  wealth  of  conviction  is  attained  by  living 
in  the  love  of  God.  Of  course,  there  is  an  in- 
tellectual discipline  which  is  also  needed.  But 
no  intellectual  process  will  lead  to  an  assured 
grasp  of  spiritual  truth,  unless  it  be  accom- 
panied by  love.  As  soon  may  we  lay  hold  of 
truth  with  our  hands,  as  of  God  in  Christ  with 
our  understandings  alone.  This  is  the  constant 
teaching  of  Scripture — that,  if  we  would  know 
God  and  have  assurance  of  Him,  we  must  love 
Him.  "  In  order  to  love  human  things,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  them.  In  order  to  know  Di- 
vine things,  it  is  necessary  to  love  them." 
When  we  are  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  we 
shall  be  able  to  know — for  what  we  have  most 
need  to  know  and  what  the  gospel  has  mainly 
to  teach  us  is  the  love,  and  "  unless  the  eye  with 
which  we  look  is  love,  how  shall  we  know  love?  " 
If  we  love,  we  shall  possess  an  experience  which 
verifies  the  truth  for  us,  will  give  us  an  irref- 
ragable demonstration  which  will  bring  certi- 
tude to  ourselves,  however  little  it  may  avail  to 
convince  others.  Rich  in  the  possession  of  this 
confirmation  of  the  gospel  by  the  blessings 
which  have  come  to  us  from  it,  and  which  wit- 
ness of  their  source,  as  the  stream  that  dots 
some  barren  plain  with  a  line  of  green  along 
its  course  is  revealed  thereby,  we  shall  have  the 
right  to  oppose  to  many  a  doubt  the  full  assur- 
ance born  of  love,  and  while  others  are  disput- 
ing whether  there  be  any  God,  or  any  living 
Christ,  or  any  forgiveness  of  sins,  or  any  guid- 
ing providence,  we  shall  know  that  they  are, 
and  are  ours,  because  we  have  felt  the  power 
and  wealth  which  they  have  brought  into  our 
lives. 

(4)  This  unity  of  love  will  lead  to  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  mystery  of  God.  Such  seems  to  be 
the  connection  of  the  next  words,  which  may  be 
literally  read  "  unto  the  full  knowledge  of  the 
mystery  of  God,"  and  may  be  best  regarded  as 
a  co-ordinate  clause  with  the  preceding,  de- 
pending like  it  on  "  being  knit  together  in  love." 
So  taken,  there  is  set  forth  a  double  issue  of 
that  compaction  in  love  to  God  and  one  an- 
other, namely,  the  calm  assurance  in  the  grasp 
of  truth  already  possessed,  and  the  more  mature 
and  deeper  insight  into  the  deep  things  of  God. 
The  word  for  knowledge  here  is  the  same  as 
in  i.  9,  and  here  as  there  means  a  full  knowl- 
edge. The  Colossians  had  known  Christ  at 
first,  but  the  Apostle's  desire  is  that  they  may 
come  to  a  fuller  knowledge,  for  the  object  to  be 
known  is  infinite,  and  endless  degrees  in  the 
perception  and  possession  of  His  power  and 
grace    are    possible.     In    that    fuller    knowledge 


they  will  not  leave  behind  what  they  knew  at 
first,  but  will  find  in  it  deeper  meaning,  a  larger 
wisdom,  and  a  fuller  truth. 

Among  the  large  number  of  readings  of  the 
following  words,  that  adopted  by  the  Revised 
Version  is  to  be  preferred,  and  the  translation 
which  it  gives  is  the  most  natural  and  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  thought  in  chapter 
i.  27,  where  also  "  the  mystery  "  is  explained  to 
be  "  Christ  in  you."  A  slight  variation  in  the 
conception  is  presented  here.  The  "  mystery  " 
is  Christ,  not  "  in  you,"  but  "  in  Whom  are  hid 
all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge." 
The  great  truth  long  hidden,  now  revealed,  is 
that  the  whole  wealth  of  spiritual  insight 
(knowledge),  and  of  reasoning  on  the  truths 
thus  apprehended  so  as  to  gain  an  ordered  sys- 
tem of  belief  and  a  coherent  law  of  conduct 
(wisdom),  is  stored  for  us  in  Christ. 

Such  being  in  brief  the  connection  and  out- 
line meaning  of  these  great  words,  we  may 
touch  upon  the  various  principles  embodied  in 
them.  We  have  seen,  in  commenting  upon  a 
former  part  of  the  Epistle,  the  force  of  the 
great  thought  that  Christ  in  His  relations  to  us 
is  the  mystery  of  God,  and  need  not  repeat 
what  was  then  said.  But  we  may  pause  for  a 
moment  on  the  fact  that  the  knowledge  of  that 
mystery  has  its  stages.  The  revelation  of  the 
mystery  is  complete.  No  further  stages  are 
possible  in  that.  But  while  the  revelation  is,  in 
Paul's  estimate,  finished,  and  the  long  con- 
cealed truth  now  stands  in  full  sunshine,  our 
apprehension  of  it  may  grow,  and  there  is  a 
mature  knowledge  possible.  Some  poor  igno- 
rant soul  catches  through  the  gloom  a  glimpse 
of  God  manifested  in  the  flesh,  and  bearing  his 
sins.  That  soul  will  never  outgrow  that  knowl- 
edge, but  as  the  years  pass,  life  and  reflection 
and  experience  will  help  to  explain  and  deepen 
it.  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His 
only  begotten  Son — there  is  nothing  beyond  that 
truth.  Grasped  however  imperfectly,  it  brings 
light  and  peace.  But  as  it  is  loved  and  lived  by, 
it  unfolds  undreamed-of  depths,  and  flashes 
with  growing' brightness.  Suppose  that  a  man 
could  set  out  from  the  great  planet  that  moves 
on  the  outermost  rim  of  our  system,  and  could 
travel  slowly  inwards  towards  the  central  sun, 
how  the  disc  would  grow,  and  the  light  arid 
warmth  increase  with  each  million  of  miles  that 
he  crossed,  till  what  had  seemed  a  point  filled 
the  whole  sky!  Christian  growth  is  into,  not 
away  from,  Christ,  a  penetrating  deeper  into  the 
centre,  and  a  drawing  out  into  distinct  con- 
sciousness as  a  coherent  system,  all  that  was 
wrapped,  as  the  leaves  in  their  brown  sheath, 
in  that  first  glimpse  of  Him  which  saves  the 
soul. 

These  stages  are  infinite,  because  in  Him  are 
all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge. 
These  four  words,  treasures,  wisdom,  knowl- 
edge, hidden,  are  all  familiar  on  the  lips  of  the 
latter  Gnostics,  and  were  so,  no  doubt,  in  the 
mouths  of  the  false  teachers  at  Colossae.  The 
Apostle  would  assert  for  his  gospel  all  which 
they  falsely  claimed  for  their  dreams.  As  in 
several  other  places  of  this  Epistle,  he  avails 
himself  of  his  antagonists'  special  vocabulary, 
transferring  its  terms,  from  the  illusory  phan- 
toms which  a  false  knowledge  adorned  with 
them,  to  the  truth  which  he  had  to  preach.  He 
puts  special  emphasis  on  the  predicate  "hidden" 
by   throwing  it   to  the   end   of   the   sentence— a 
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peculiarity  which  is  reproduced  with  advantage    violet  abysses  sown  with  sparkling  points,  each 
in  the  Revised  Version.  of  which  is  a  sun.     "  Lord  to  whom  shall  we  go? 

All  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  in  Christ.  He  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life." 
is  the  Light  of  men,  and  all  thought  and  truth  The  ordinary  type  of  Christian  life  is  con- 
of  every  sort  come  from  Him  Who  is  the  tented  with  a  superficial  acquaintance  with 
Eternal  Word,  the  Incarnate  Wisdom.  That  Christ.  Many  understand  no  more  of  Him  and 
Incarnate  Word  is  the  perfect  Revelation  of  of  His  gospel  than  they  did  when  first  they 
God,  and  by  His  one  completed  life  and  death  learned  to  love  Him.  So  completely  has  the 
has  declared  the  whole  name  of  God  to  His  very  idea  of  a  progressive  knowledge  of  Jesus 
brethren,  of  which  all  other  media  of  revelation  Christ  faded  from  the  horizon  of  the  average 
have  but  uttered  broken  syllables.  That  as-  Christian  that  "  edification,"  which  ought  to 
cended  Christ  breathes  wisdom  and  knowledge  mean  the  progressive  building  up  of  the  char- 
into  all  who  love  Him,  and  still  pursues,  by  acter  course  by  course,  in  new  knowledge  and 
giving  us  the  Spirit  of  wisdom,  His  great  work  grace,  has  come  to  mean  little  more  than  the 
of  revealing  God  to  men.  according  to  His  own  sense  of  comfort  derived  from  the  reiteration 
word,  which  at  once  asserted  the  completeness  of  old  and  familiar  words  which  fall  on  the  ear 
of  the  revelation  made  by  His  earthly  life  and  with  a  pleasant  murmur.  There  is  sadly  too 
promised  the  perpetual  continuance  of  the  reve-  little  first-hand  and  growing  knowledge  of  their 
lation  from  His  heavenly  seat:  "I  have  declared  Lord,  among  Christian  people,  too  little  belief 
Thy  name  unto  My  brethren,  and  will  declare  that  fresh  treasures  may  be  found  hidden  in 
it."  th°t    field    which,    to    each    soul    and    each    new 

In  Christ,  as  in  a  great  storehouse,  lie  all  the  generation  struggling  with  its  own  special  forms 
riches  of  spiritual  wisdom,  the  massive  ingots  of  the  burdens  and  problems  that  press  upon 
of  solid  gold  which,  when  coined  into  creeds  humanity,  would  be  cheaply  bought  by  selling 
and  doctrines,  are  the  wealth  of  the  Church.  All  all,  but  may  be  won  at  the  easier  rate  of  earnest 
which  we  can  know  concerning  God  and  man,  desire  to  possess  them,  and  faithful  adherence 
concerning  sin  and  righteousness  and  duty,  con-  to  Him  in  whom  they  are  stored  for  the  world, 
cerning  another  life,  is  in  Him  Who  is  the  home  The  condition  of  growth  for  the  branch  is  abid- 
and  deep  mine  where  truth  is  stored.  ing  in  the  vine.     If  our  hearts  are  knit  together 

In  Christ  these  treasures  are  "  hidden,"  but  with  Christ's  heart  in  that  love  which  is  the 
not,  as  the  heretics'  mysteries  were  hidden,  in  parent  of  communion,  both  as  delighted  con- 
order  that,  they  might  be  out  of  reach  of  the  templation  and  as  glad  obedience,  then  we  shall 
vulgar  crowd.  This  mystery  is  hidden  indeed,  daily  dig  deeper  into  the  mine  of  wealth  which 
but  it  is  revealed.  It  is  hidden  only  from  the  is  hid  in  Him  that  it  may  be  found,  and  draw 
eyes  that  will  not  see  it.  It  is  hidden  that  seek-  forth  an  unfailing  supply  of  things  new  and 
ing  souls  may  have  the  joy  of  seeking  and  the  old. 
rest  of  finding.     The  very  act  of  revealing  is  a 

hiding,    as    our    Lord    has    said    in    His    great  CHAPTER    XI. 

thanksgiving  because  these  things  are   (by  one 

and    the    same    act)    "hid    from    the    wise    and    CONCILIATORY  AND  HORTATORY  TRANS- 
prudent,  and  revealed  to  babes. "     They  are  hid, 
as  men  store  provisions  in  the  Arctic  regions, 


in  order  that  the  bears  may  not  find  them  and 
the  shipwrecked  sailors  may. 

Such  thoughts  have  a  special  message  for  times 
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Nothing   needs   more   delicacy   of   hand   and 


of  agitation  such  as  the  Colossian  Church  was    gentleness   of  heart  than  the  administration   of 
passing  through,  and  such  as  we  have  to  face,  warning   or    reproof,    especially   when    directed 
We    too    are    surrounded    by    eager    confident  against  errors  of  religious  opinion.     It  is  sure 
voices,    proclaiming    profounder    truths    and    a   to  do  harm  unless  the  person  reproved  is  made 
deeper   wisdom    than   the   gospel    gives   us.     In  to  feel  that  it  comes  from  true  kindly  interest 
joyful  antagonism  to  these,  Christian  men  have  in    him,    and   does    full   justice    to    his   honesty, 
to   hold   fast  by  the  confidence  that   all   Divine  Warning    so    easily    passes    into    scolding,    and 
wisdom  is  laid  up  in  their  Lord.     We  need  not  sounds  to  the  warned  so  like  it  even  when  the 
go    to    others    to    learn    new    truth.      The    new  speaker  does  not  mean  it  so,  that  there  is  special 
problems  of  each  generation  to  the  end  of  time  need  to  modulate  the  voice  very  carefully. 
will  find  their  answers  in  Christ,  and  new  issues  So  in  this  context,  the  Apostle  has  said  much 
of  that  old  message  which  we  have  heard  from  about  his  deep  interest  in  the  Colossian  Church, 
the    beginning    will    continually    be    discerned,  and  has  dwelt  on  the  passionate  earnestness  of 
Let    us    not   wonder    if   the    lessons    which   the  his    solicitude    for   them,    his    conflict   of   inter- 
earlier  ages  of  the  Church  drew  from  that  in-  cession  and  sympathy,  and  the  large  sweep  of 
finite    storehouse   fail   at   many   points   to   meet  his   desires    for   their    good.     But   he   does   not 
the   eager   questionings   of   to-day.     Nor   let   us  feel  that  he  can  venture  to  begin  his  warnings 
suppose    that   the    stars    are    quenched    because  till  he  has  said  something  more,  so  as  to  con- 
the  old  books  of  astronomy  are  in  some  respects  ciliate   them   still   further,   and  to   remove,  from 
out  of  date.     We  need  not  cast  aside  the  truths  their  minds  other  thoughts  unfavourable  to  the 
that   we   learned   at   our    mother's    knees.     The  sympathetic   reception   of   his   words.     One   can 
central  fact  of  the  universe  and  the  perfect  en-  fancy  some   Colossians   saying,   "  What  need  is 
cyclopaedia   of   all   moral   and   spiritual   truth   is  there  for  all  this  anxiety?     Why  should  Paul  be 
Christ,  the  Incarnate  Word,  the  Lamb  slain,  the  in  such  a  taking  about  us?     He  is  exaggerating 
ascended   King.     If  we   keep  true   to   Him   and  our  danger,  and  doing  scant  justice  to  our  Chris- 
strive   to   widen    our   minds    to   the   breadth   of  tian  character."     Nothing  stops  the  ear  to  the 
that   great   message,   it   will   grow   as   we   gaze,  voice    of   warning   more    surely   than    a    feeling 
even  as  the  nightly  heavens  expand  to  the  eye  that  it  is  pitched  in  too  solemn  a  key,  and  fails 
which   steadfastly  looks  into  them,   and   reveal  to  recognise  the  good. 
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So  before  he  goes  further,  he  gathers  up  his 
motives  in  giving  the  following  admonitions, 
and  gives  his  estimate  of  the  condition  of  the 
Colossians,  in  the  first  two  of  the  verses  now 
under  consideration.  All  that  he  has  been  say- 
ing has  been  said  not  so  much  because  he  thinks 
that  thev  have  gone  wrong,  but  because  he 
knows  that  there  are  heretical  teachers  at  work, 
who  may  lead  them  astray  with  plausible  les- 
sons. He  is  not  combating  errors  which  have 
already  swept  away  the  faith  of  the  Colossian 
Christians,  but  putting  them  on  their  guard 
against  such  as  threaten  them.  He  is  not  try- 
ing to  pump  the  water  out  of  a  water-logged 
vessel,  but  to  stop  a  little  leak  which  is  in  dan- 
ger of  gaping  wider.  And,  in  his  solicitude,  he 
has  much  confidence  and  is  encouraged  to  speak 
because,  absent  from  them  as  he  is,  he  has  a 
vivid  assurance,  which  gladdens  him,  of  the 
solidity  and  firmness  of  their  faith. 

So  with  this  distinct  definition  of  the  precise 
danger  which  he  feared,  and  this  soothing  as- 
surance of  his  glad  confidence  in  their  steadfast 
order,  the  Apostle  at  last  opens  his  batteries. 
The  6th  and  7th  verses  are  the  first  shot 
fired,  the  beginning  of  the  monitions  so  long 
and  carefully  prepared  for.  They  contain  a 
general  exhortation,  which  may  be  taken  as  the 
keynote  for  the  polemical  portion  of  the  Epistle, 
which  occupies  the  rest  of  the  chapter. 

I.  We  have  then,  first,  the  purpose  of  the 
Apostle's  previous  self-revelation.  "  This  I 
say  " — this,  namely,  which  is  contained  in  the 
preceding  verses,  the  expression  of  his  solici- 
tude, and  perhaps  even  more  emphatically,  the 
declaration  of  Christ  as  the  revealed  secret  of 
God,  the  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  all  wisdom 
and  knowledge.  The  purpose  of  the  Apostle, 
then,  in  his  foregoing  words  has  been  to  guard 
the  Colossians  against  the  danger  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  of  being  deceived  and  led  astray 
by  "  persuasiveness  of  speech."  That  expres- 
sion is  not  necessarily  used  in  a  bad  sense,  but 
here  it  evidently  has  a  tinge  of  censure,  and 
implies  some  doubt  both  of  the  honesty  of  the 
speakers  and  of  the  truthfulness  of  their  words. 
Here  we  have  an  important  piece  of  evidence 
as  to  the  then  condition  of  the  Colossian 
Church.  There  were  false  teachers  busy 
amongst  them  who  belonged  in  some  sense  to 
the  Christian  community.  But  probably  these 
were  not  Colossians,  but  wandering  emissaries 
of  a  Judaising  Gnosticism,  while  certainly  the 
great  mass  of  the  Church  was  untouched  by 
their  speculations.  They  were  in  danger  of  get- 
ting bewildered,  and  being  deceived,  that  is  to 
say,  of  being  induced  to  accept  certain  teaching 
because  of  its  speciousness,  without  seeing  all 
its  bearings,  or  even  knowing  its  real  meaning. 
So  error  ever  creeps  into  the  Church.  Men  are 
caught  by  something  fascinating  in  some  popu- 
lar teaching,  and  follow  it  without  knowing 
where  it  will  lead  them.  By  slow  degrees  its 
tendencies  are  disclosed,  and  at  last  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  heresiarch  wake  to  find  that 
everything  which  they  once  believed  and  prized 
has  dropped  from  their  creed. 

We  may  learn  here,  too,  the  true  safeguard 
against  specious  errors.  Paul  thinks  that  he 
can  best  fortify  these  simple-minded  disciples 
aeainst  all  harmful  teaching  oy  exalting  his 
Master  and  urging  the  inexhaustible  significance 
of  His  person  and  message.  To  learn  the  full 
meaning   and    preciousness    of   Christ    is   to   be 


armed  against  error.  The  positive  truth  con- 
cerning Him,  by  preoccupying  mind  and  heart, 
guards  beforehand  against  the  most  specious 
teachings.  If  you  fill  the  coffer  with  gold,  no- 
body will  want,  and  there  will  be  no  room  for, 
pinchbeck.  A  living  grasp  of  Christ  will  keep 
us  from  being  swept  away  by  the  current  of 
prevailing  popular  opinion,  which  is  always 
much  more  likely  to  be  wrong  than  right,  and 
is  sure  to  be  exaggerated  and  one-sided  at  the 
best.  A  personal  consciousness  of  His  power 
and  sweetness  will  give  an  instinctive  repug- 
nance to  teaching  that  would  lower  His  dignity 
and  debase  His  work.  If  He  be  the  centre 
and  anchorage  of  all  our  thoughts,  we  shall  not 
be  tempted  to  go  elsewhere  in  search  of  the 
"  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge "  which 
"  are  hid  in  Him."  He  who  has  found  the  one 
pearl  of  great  price,  needs  no  more  to  go  seek- 
ing goodly  pearls,  but  only  day  by  day  more 
completely  to  lose  self,  and  give  up  all  else,  that 
he  may  win  more  and  more  of  Christ  his  All. 
If  we  keep  our  hearts  and  minds  in  communion 
with  our  Lord,  and  have  experience  of  His 
preciousness,  that  will  preserve  us  from  many 
a  snare,  will  give  us  a  wisdom  beyond  much 
logic,  will  solve  for  us  many  of  the  questions 
most  hotly  debated  to-day,  and  will  show  us  that 
many  more  are  unimportant  and  uninteresting 
to  us.  And  even  if  we  should  be  led  to  wrong 
conclusions  on  some  matters,  "  if  we  drink  any 
deadly  thing,  it  shall  not  hurt  us." 

II.  We  see  here  the  joy  which  blended  with 
the  anxiety  of  the  solitary  prisoner,  and  en- 
courage I  him  to  warn  the  Colossians  against 
impending  dangers  to  their  faith. 

We  need  not  follow  the  grammatical  commen- 
tators in  their  discussion  of  how  Paul  comes  to 
invert  the  natural  order  here,  and  to  say  "joy- 
ing and  beholding,"  instead  of  "  beholding  and 
rejoicing,"  as  we  should  expect.  No  one 
doubts  that  what  he  saw  in  spirit  was  the  cause 
of  his  joy.  The  old  man  in  his  prison,  loaded 
with  many  cares,  compelled  to  be  inactive  in  the 
cause  which  was  more  to  him  than  life,  is  yet 
full  of  spirit  and  buoyancy.  His  prison-letters 
all  partake  of  that  "  rejoicing  in  the  Lord," 
which  is  the  keynote  of  one  of  them.  Old  age 
and  apparent  failure,  and  the  exhaustion  of  long 
labours,  and  the  disappointments  and  sorrows 
which  almost  always  gather  like  evening  clouds 
round  a  life  as  it  sinks  in  the  west,  had  not 
power  to  quench  his  fiery  energy  or  to  blunt 
his  keen  interest  in  all  the  Churches.  His  cell 
was  like  the  centre  of  a  telephonic  system. 
Voices  spoke  from  all  sides.  Every  Church 
was  connected  with  it,  and  messages  were  per- 
petually being  brought.  Think  of  him  sitting 
there,  eagerly  listening,  and'  thrilling  with 
sympathy  at  each  word,  so  self-oblivious  was  he, 
so  swallowed  up  were  all  personal  ends  in  the 
care  for  the  Churches,  and  in  the  swift,  deep 
fellow-feeling  with  them!  Love  and  interest 
quickened  his  insight,  and  though  he  was  far 
away,  he  had  them  so  vividly  before  him  that 
he  was  as  if  a  spectator.  The  joy  which  he  had 
in  the  thought  of  them  made  him  dwell  on  the 
thought — so  the  apparently  inverted  order  of 
the  words  may  be  the  natural  one  and  he  may 
have  looked  all  the  more  fixedly  because  it  glad- 
dened him  to  look. 

What  did  he  see?  "  Your  order."  That  is 
unquestionably  a  military  metaphor,  drawn 
probably  from  his  experiences  of  the   Praetori- 
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ans,  while  in  captivity.  He  had  plenty  of  op- 
portunities of  studying  both  the  equipment  of 
the  single  legionary,  who,  in  the  6th  chapter  of 
Ephesians,  sat  for  his  portrait  to  the  prisoner  to 
whom  he  was  chained,  and  also  the  perfection 
of  discipline  in  the  whole  which  made  the  legion 
so  formidable.  It  was  not  a  multitude,  but  a 
unit,  "  moving  altogether  if  it  move  at  all,"  as 
if  animated  by  one  will.  Paul  rejoices  to  know 
that  the  Colossian  Church  was  thus  welded  into 
a  solid  unity. 

Further, he  beholds  "the  steadfastness  of  your 
faith  in  Christ."  This  may  be  a  continuation  of 
the  military  metaphor,  and  may  mean  "  the  solid 
front,  the  close  phalanx  "  which  your  faith  pre- 
sents. But  whether  we  suppose  the  figure  to 
be  carried  on  or  drooped,  we  must,  I  think, 
recognise  that  this  second  point  refers  rather 
to  the  inward  condition  than  to  the  outward 
discipline  of  the  Colossians. 

Here  then  is  set  forth  a  lofty  ideal  of  the 
Church,  in  two  respects.  First  there  is,  out- 
wardly, an  ordered  disciplined  array;  and  sec- 
ondly there  is  a  steadfast  faith. 

As  to  the  first,  Paul  was  no  martinet,  anx- 
ious about  the  pedantry  of  the  parade  ground, 
but  he  knew  the  need  of  organisation  and  drill. 
Any  body  of  men  united  in  order  to  carry  out 
a  specific  purpose  have  to  be  organised.  That 
means  a  place  for  every  man,  and  every  man  in 
his  place.  It  means  co-operation  to  one  com- 
mon end,  and  therefore  division  of  function  and 
subordination.  Order  does  not  merely  mean 
obedience  to  authority.  There  may  be  equal 
"  order  "  under  widely  different  forms  of  polity. 
The  legionaries  were  drawn  up  in  close  ranks, 
the  light-armed  skirmishers  more  loosely.  In 
the  one  case  the  phalanx  was  more  and  the 
individual  less;  in  the  other  there  was  more  play 
given  to  the  single  man,  and  less  impor- 
tance to  corporate  action;  but  the  difference 
between  them  was  not  that  of  order  and  dis- 
order, but  that  of  two  systems,  each  organised 
but  on  somewhat  different  principles  and  for 
different  purposes.  A  loosely  linked  chain  is  as 
truly  a  chain  as  a  rigid  one.  The  main  re- 
quirement for  such  "order "  as  gladdened  the 
Apostle  is  conjoint  action  to  one  end,  with 
variety  of  office  and  unity  of  spirit. 

Some  Churches  give  more  weight  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  authority;  others  to  that  of  individuality. 
They  may  criticise  each  other's  polity,  but  the 
former  has  no  right  to  reproach  the  latter  as 
being  necessarily  defective  in  "  order."  Some 
Churches  are  all  drill,  and  their  favourite  idea 
of  discipline  is,  Obey  them  that  have  the  rule 
over  you.  The  Churches  of  looser  organisa- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  are  no  doubt  in  danger 
of  making  too  little  of  organisation.  But  both 
need  that  all  their  members  should  be  more 
penetrated  by  the  sense  of  unity,  and  should  fill 
each  his  place  in  the  work  of  the  body.  It  was 
far  easier  to  secure  the  true  order — a  place  and 
a  task  for  every  man  and  every  man  in  his  place 
and  at  his  task — in  the  small  homogeneous 
communities  of  apostolic  times  than  it  is  now, 
when  men  of  such  different  social  position,  edu- 
cation, and  ways  of  thinking  are  found  in  the 
same  Christian  community.  The  proportion  of 
idlers  in  all  Churches  is  a  scandal  and  a  weak- 
ness. However  highly  organised  and  officered 
a  Church  may  be,  no  joy  would  fill  an  apostle's 
heart  in  beholding  it,  if  the  mass  of  its  members 
had  no  share  in  its  activities.     Every  society  of 


professing  Christians  should  be  like  a  man  of 
war's  crew,  each  of  whom  knows  the  exact  inch 
where  he  has  to  stand  when  the  whistle  sounds, 
and  the  precise  thing  he  has  to  do  in  the  gun 
drill. 

But  the  perfection  of  discipline  is  not  enough. 
That  may  stiffen  into  routine  if  there  be  not 
something  deeper.  We  want  life  even  more  than 
order.  The  description  of  the  soldiers  who  set 
David  on  the  throne  should  describe  Christ's 
army — "  men  that  could  keep  rank,  they  were 
not  of  double  heart."  They  had  discipline  and 
had  learned  to  accommodate  their  stride  to  the 
length  of  their  comrades'  step;  but  they  had 
whole-hearted  enthusiasm,  which  was  better. 
Both  are  needed.  If  there  be  not  courage  and 
devotion  there  is  nothing  worth  disciplining. 
The  Church  that  has  the  most  complete  order 
and  not  also  steadfastness  of  faith  will  be  like 
the  German  armies,  all  pipeclay  and  drill,  which 
ran  like  hares  before  the  ragged  shoeless  levies 
whom  the  first  French  Revolution  flung  across 
the  border  with  a  fierce  enthusiasm  blazing  in 
their  hearts.  So  the  Apostle  beholds  with  joy 
the  steadfastness  of  the  Colossians'  faith  toward 
Christ. 

If  the  rendering  "  steadfastness  "  be  adopted 
as  in  the  Revised  Version,  the  phrase  will  be 
equivalent  to  the  "  firmness  which  characterises 
or  belongs  to  your  faith."  But  some  of  the  best 
commentators  deny  that  this  meaning  of  the 
word  is  ever  found,  and  propose  "  foundation  " 
(that  which  is  made  steadfast).  The  meaning 
then  will  either  be  "  the  firm  foundation  (for 
your  lives)  which  consists  of  your  faith,"  or, 
more  probably,  "  the  firm  foundation  which  your 
faith  has."  He  rejoices,  teeing  that  their  faith 
towards  Jesus  Christ  has  a  basis  unshaken  by 
assaults. 

Such  a  rock  foundation,  and  consequent  stead- 
fastness, must  faith  have,  if  it  is  to  be  worthy 
of  the  name  and  to  manifest  its  true  power.  A 
tremulous  faith  may,  thank  God!  be  a  true 
faith,  but  the  very  idea  of  faith  implies  solid 
assurance  and  fixed  confidence.  Our  faith 
should  be  able  to  resist  pressure  and  to  keep  its 
ground  against  assaults  and  gainsaying.  It 
should  not  be  like  a  child's  card  castle,  that 
the  light  breath  of  a  scornful  laugh  will  throw 
down,  but 

"  a  tower  of  strength 
That  stands  foursquare  to  all  the  winds  that  blow." 

We  should  seek  to  make  it  so,  nor  let  the  fluc- 
tuations of  our  own  hearts  cause  it  to  fluctuate. 
We  should  try  so  to  control  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  religious  emotion  that  it  may  always  be  near 
high  water  with  our  faith,  a  tideless  but  not 
stagnant  sea.  We  should  oppose  a  settled  con- 
viction and  unalterable  confidence  to  the  noisy 
voices  which  would  draw  us  away. 

And  that  we  may  do  so  we  must  keep  up  a 
true  and  close  communion  with  Jesus  Christ. 
The  faith  which  is  ever  going  out  "  towards  " 
Him,  as  the  sunflower  turns  sunwards,  will  ever 
draw  from  Him  such  blessed  gifts  that  doubt 
or  distrust  will  be  impossible.  If  we  keep  near 
our  Lord  and  wait  expectant  on  Him,  He  will 
increase  our  faith  and  make  our  "  hearts  fixed, 
trusting  in  the  Lord."  So  a  greater  than  Paul 
may  speak  even  to  us,  as  He  walks  in  the  midst 
of  the  golden  candlesticks,  words  which  from 
His  lips  will  be  praise  indeed:  "Though  I  am 
absent  in   the   flesh,  yet  am   I   with  you   in   the 
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spirit,  joying  and  beholding  your  order  and  the 
steadfastness  of  your  faith  in  Me." 

III.  We  have  here  the  exhortation  which 
comprehends  all  duty  and  covers  the  whole 
ground  of  Christian  belief  and  practice. 

"  Therefore  " — the  following  exhortation  is 
based  upon  the  warning  and  commendation  of 
the  preceding  verses.  There  is  first  a  wide  gen- 
eral injunction.  "  As  ye  received  Christ  Jesus 
the  Lord,  so  walk  in  Him,"  i.  e.,  let  your  active 
life  be  in  accord  with  what  you  learned  and 
obtained  when  you  first  became  Christians. 
Then  this  exhortation  is  defined  or  broken  up 
into  four  particulars  in  the  following  clauses, 
which  explain  in  detail  how  it  is  to  be  kept. 

The  general  exhortation  is  to  a  true  Chris- 
tian walk.  The  main  force  lies  upon  the  "  as." 
The  command  is  to  order  all  life  in  accordance 
with  the  early  lessons  and  acquisitions.  The 
phrase  "  ye  received  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord " 
presents  several  points  requiring  notice.  It  is 
obviously  parallel  with  "  as  ye  were  taught " 
in  the  next  verse;  so  that  it  was  from  their  first 
teachers,  and  probably  from  Epaphras  (i.  7) 
that  they  had  "  received  Christ."  So,  then, 
what  we  receive,  when,  from  human  lips,  we 
hear  the  gospel  and  accept  it,  is  not  merely  the 
word  about  the  Saviour,  but  the  Saviour  Him- 
self. This  expression  of  our  text  is  no  mere 
loose  or  rhetorical  mode  of  speech,  but  a  literal 
and  blessed  truth.  Christ  is  the  sum  of  all 
Christian  teaching  and,  where  the  message  of 
His  love  is  welcomed,  He  Himself  comes  in 
spiritual  and  real  presence,  and  dwells  in  the 
spirit. 

The  solemnity  of  the  full  name  of  our  Sav- 
iour in  this  connection  is  most  significant.  Paul 
reminds  the  Colossians,  in  view  of  the  teaching 
which  degraded  the  person  and  curtailed  the 
work  of  Christ,  that  they  had  received  the  man 
Jesus,  the  promised  Christ,  the  universal  Lord. 
As  if  he  had  said,  Remember  whom  you  re- 
ceived in  your  conversion — Christ,  the  Mes- 
siah, anointed,  that  is,  fitted  by  the  unmeasured 
possession  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  to  fulfil  all 
prophecy  and  to  be  the  world's  deliverer.  Re- 
member Jesus,  the  man,  our  brother; — there- 
fore listen  to  no  misty  speculations  nor  look  to 
whispered  mysteries  nor  to  angel  hierarchies  for 
knowledge  of  God  or  for  help  in  conflict.  Our 
gospel  is  not  theory  spun  out  of  men's  brains, 
but  is,  first  and  foremost,  the  history  of  a 
brother's  life  and  death.  You  received  Jesus, 
so  you  are  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of  these 
unsubstantial  and  portentous  systems,  and  rele- 
gated to  the  facts  of  a  human  life  for  your 
knowledge  of  God.  You  received  Jesus  Christ 
as  Lord.  He  was  proclaimed  as  Lord  of  men, 
angels,  and  the  universe.  Lord  and  Creator  of 
the  spiritual  and  material  worlds,  Lord  of  his- 
tory and  providence.  Therefore  you  need  not 
give  heed  to  those  teachers  who  would  fill  the 
gulf  between  men  and  God  with  a  crowd  of 
powers  and  rulers.  You  have  all  that  your 
mind  or  heart  or  will  can  need  in  the  human 
Divine  Jesus,  who  is  the  Christ  and  the  Lord 
for  you  and  all  men.  You  have  received  Him 
in  the  all-sufficiency  of  His  revealed  nature  and 
offices.  You  have  Him  for  your  very  own. 
Hold  fast  that  which  you  have,  and  let  no  man 
take  this  your  crown  and  treasure.  The  same 
exhortation  has  emphatic  application  to  the  con- 
flicts of  to-day.  The  Church  has  had  Jesus  set 
forth   as   Christ   and   Lord.     His   manhood,   the 


historical  reality  of  His  Incarnation  with  all  its 
blessed  issues,  His  Messiahship  as  the  fulfiller 
of  prophecy  and  symbol,  designated  and  fitted 
by  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit,  to  be  man's  de- 
liverer, His  rule  and  authority  over  all  creatures 
and  events  have  been  taught,  and  the  tumults  of 
present  unsettlement  make  it  hard  and  needful 
to  keep  true  to  that  threefold  belief,  and  to  let 
nothing  rob  us  of  any  of  the  elements  of  the 
full  gospel  which  lies  in  the  august  name,  Christ 
Jesus  the  Lord. 

To  that  gospel,  to  that  Lord,  the  walk,  the 
active  life,  is  to  be  conformed,  and  the  manner 
thereof  is  more  fully  explained  in  the  following 
clauses. 

"  Rooted  and  built  up  in  Him."  Here  again 
we  have  the  profound  "  in  Him,"  which  appears 
so  frequently  in  this  and  in  the  companion  Epis- 
tle to  the  Ephesians,  and  which  must  be  al- 
lowed its  proper  force,  as  expressing  a  most 
real  indwelling  of  the  believer  in  Christ,  if  the 
depth  of  the  meaning  is  to  be  sounded. 

Paul  drives  his  fiery  chariot  through  rhetori- 
cal proprieties,  and  never  shrinks  from  "  mixed 
metaphors  "  if  they  more  vigorously  express  his 
thought.  Here  we  have  three  incongruous  ones 
close  on  each  other's  heels.  The  Christian  is 
to  walk,  to  be  rooted  like  a  tree,  to  be  built 
up  like  a  house.  What  does  the  incongruity 
matter  to  Paul  as  the  stream  of  thought  and 
feeling  hurries   him   along? 

The  tenses  of  the  verbs,  too,  are  studiously 
and  significantly  varied.  Fully  rendered  they 
would  be  "  having  been  rooted  and  being  builded 
up."  The  one  is  a  past  act  done  once  for  all, 
the  effects  of  which  are  permanent;  the  other  is 
a  continuous  resulting  process  which  is  going 
on  now.  The  Christian  has  been  rooted  in 
Jesus  Christ  at  the  beginning  of  his  Christian 
course.  His  faith  has  brought  him  into  living 
contact  with  the  Saviour,  who  has  become  as  the 
fruitful  soil  into  which  the  believer  sends  his 
roots,  and  both  feeds  and  anchors  there.  The 
familiar  image  of  the  first  Psalm  may  have  been 
in  the  writer's  mind,  and  naturally  recurs  to 
ours.  If  we  draw  nourishment  and  stability 
from  Christ,  round  whom  the  roots  of  our  be- 
ing twine  and  cling,  we  shall  flourish  and  grow 
and  bear  fruit.  No  man  can  do  without  some 
person  beyond  himself  on  whom  to  repose,  nor 
can  any  of  us  find  in  ourselves  or  on  earth  the 
sufficient  soil  for  our  growth.  We  are  like 
seedlings  dropped  on  some  great  rock,  which 
send  their  rootlets  down  the  hard  stone  and 
are  stunted  till  they  reach  the  rich  leaf-mould 
at  its  base.  We  blindly  feel  through  all  the 
barrenness  of  the  world  for  something  into 
which  our  roots  may  plunge  that  we  may  be 
nourished  and  firm.  In  Christ  we  may  be  "  like 
a  tree  planted  by  the  river  of  water;"  out  of 
Him  we  are  "  as  the  chaff,"  rootless,  lifeless, 
profitless,  and  swept  at  last  by  the  wind  from 
the  threshing  floor.  The  choice  is  before  every 
man — either  to  be  rooted  in  Christ  by  faith,  or 
to  be  rootless. 

"  Being  built  up  in  Him."  The  gradual  con- 
tinuous building  up  of  the  structure  of  a  Chris- 
tian character  is  doubly  expressed  in  this  word 
by  the  present  tense  which  points  to  a  process, 
and  by  the  prefixed  preposition  represented  by 
"  up,"  which  points  to  the  successive  laying  of 
course  of  masonry  upon  course.  We  are  the 
architects  of  our  own  characters.  If  our  lives 
are  based  on  Jesus  Christ  as  their  foundation, 
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and  every  deed  is  in  vital  connection  with  Him, 
as  at  once  its  motive,  its  pattern,  its  power,  its 
aim,  and  its  reward,  then  we  shall  build  holy 
and  fair  lives,  which  will  be  temples.  Men  do 
not  merely  grow  as  a  leaf  which  "  grows  green 
and  broad,  and  takes  no  care."  The  other 
metaphor  of  a  building  needs  to  be  taken  into 
account,  to  complete  the  former.  Effort,  patient 
continuous  labour  must  be  put  forth.  More 
than  "  forty  and  six  years  is  this  temple  in 
building."  A  stone  at  a  time  is  fitted  into  its 
place,  and  so  after  much  toil  and  many  years,  as 
in  the  case  of  some  mediaeval  cathedral  unfin- 
ished for  centuries,  the  topstone  is  brought 
forth  at  last.  This  choice,  too,  is  before  all 
men — to  build  on  Christ  and  so  to  build  for 
eternity,  or  on  sand  and  so  to  be  crushed  below 
the  ruins  of  their  fallen  houses. 

"  Stablished  in  your  faith,  even  as  ye  were 
taught."  This  is  apparently  simply  a  more  defi- 
nite way  of  putting  substantially  the  same 
thoughts  as  in  the  former  clauses.  Possibly  the 
meaning  is  "  stablished  by  faith,"  the  Colos- 
sians' faith  being  the  instrument  of  their  estab- 
lishment. But  the  Revised  Version  is  probably 
right  in  its  rendering,  "  stablished  in,"  or  as  to, 
"  your  faith."  Their  faith,  as  Paul  had  just  been 
saying,  was  steadfast,  but  it  needed  yet  increased 
firmness.  And  this  exhortation,  as  it  were, 
translates  the  previous  ones  into  more  homely 
language,  that  if  any  man  stumbled  at  th.e  mys- 
ticism of  the  thoughts  there,  he  might  grasp  the 
plain  practicalness  here.  If  we  are  established 
and  confirmed  in  our  faith,  we  shall  be  rooted 
and  built  up  in  Jesus,  for  it  is  faith  which  joins 
us  to  Him,  and  its  increase  measures  our  growth 
in  and  into  Him. 

There  then  is  a  very  plain  practical  issue  of 
these  deep  thoughts  of  union  with  Jesus.  A 
progressive  increase  of  our  faith  is  the  condi- 
tion of  all  Christian  progress.  The  faith  which 
is  already  the  firmest,  and  by  its  firmness  may 
gladden  an  Apostle,  is  still  capable  of  and  needs 
strengthening.  Its  range  can  be  enlarged,  its 
tenacity  increased,  its  power  over  heart  and  life 
reinforced.  The  eye  of  faith  is  never  so  keen 
but  that  it  may  become  more  longsighted;  its 
grasp  never  so  close  but  that  it  may  be  tight- 
ened; its  realisation  never  so  solid  but  that  it 
may  be  more  substantial;  its  authority  never  so 
great  but  that  it  may  be  made  more  absolute. 
This  continual  strengthening  of  faith  is  the  most 
essential  form  of  a  Christian's  effort  at  self- 
improvement.  Strengthen  faith  and  you 
strengthen  all  graces;  for  it  measures  our  re- 
ception  of   Divine   help. 

And  the  furthest  development  which  faith  can 
attain  should  ever  be  sedulously  kept  in  har- 
mony with  the  initial  teaching — "  even  as  ye 
were  taught."  Progress  does  not  consist  in 
dropping  the  early  truths  of  Jesus  Christ  the 
Lord  for  newer  wisdom  and  more  speculative 
religion,  but  in  discovering  ever  deeper  lessons 
and  larger  powers  in  these  rudiments  which  are 
likewise  the  last  and  highest  lessons  which  men 
can  learn. 

Further,  as  the  daily  effort  of  the  believing 
soul  ought  to  be  to  strengthen  the  quality  of  its 
faith,  so  it  should  be  to  increase  its  amount 
— "  abounding  in  it  with  thanksgiving."  Or  if 
we  adopt  the  reading  of  the  Revised  Version, 
we  shall  omit  the  "  in  it,"  and  find  here  only 
an  exhortation  to  thanksgiving.  That  is  in 
any   case   the    main    idea    of   the    clause,    which 


adds  to  the  former  the  thought  that  thanks- 
giving is  an  inseparable  accompaniment  of 
vigorous  Christian  life.  It  is  to  be  called  forth, 
of  course,  mainly  by  the  great  gift  of  Christ,  in 
whom  we  are  rooted  and  builded,  and,  in  Paul's 
judgment,  it  is  the  very  spring  of  Christian 
progress. 

That  constant  temper  of  gratitude  implies  a 
habitual  presence  to  the  mind  of  God's  great 
mercy  in  His  unspeakable  gift,  a  continual  glow 
of  heart  as  we  gaze,  a  continual  appropriation 
of  that  gift  for  our  very  own,  and  a  continual 
outflow  of  our  heart's  love  to  the  Incarnate  and 
Immortal  Love  Such  thankfulness  will  bind  us 
to  glad  obedience,  and  will  give  swiftness  to  the 
foot  and  eagerness  to  the  will,  to  run  in  the 
way  of  God's  commandments.  It  is  like  genial 
sunshine,  all  flowers  breathe  perfume  and  fruits 
ripen  under  its  influence.  It  is  the  fire  which 
kindles  the  sacrifice  of  life  and  makes  it  go  up 
in  fragrant  incense-clouds,  acceptable  to  God. 
The  highest  nobleness  of  which  man  is  capable 
is  reached  when,  moved  by  the  mercies  of  God, 
we  yield  ourselves  living  sacrifices,  thank- 
offerings  to  Him  Who  yielded  Himself  the  sin- 
offering  for  us.  The  life  which  is  all  influenced 
by  thanksgiving  will  be  pure,  strong,  happy,  in 
its  continual  counting  of  its  gifts,  and  in  its 
thoughts  of  the  Giver,  and  not  least  happy  and 
beautiful  in  its  glad  surrender  of  itself  to  Him 
who  has  given  Himself  for  and  to  it.  The 
noblest  offering  that  we  can  bring,  the  only 
recompense  which  Christ  asks,  is  that  our 
hearts  and  our  lives  should  say,  We  thank  thee, 
O  Lord.  "  By  Him,  therefore,  let  us  offer  the 
sacrifice  of  praise  to  God  continually,"  and  the 
continual  thanksgiving  will  ensure  continuous 
growth  in  our  Christian  character,  and  a  con- 
stant increase  in  the  strength  and  depth  of  our 
faith. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  BANE  AND  THE  ANTIDOTE. 
Colossians  ii.  8-10  (R.  V.). 

We  come  now  to  the  first  plain  reference  to 
the  errors  which  were  threatening  the  peace  of 
the  Colossian  community.  Here  Paul  crosses 
swords  with  the  foe.  This  is  the  point  to  which 
all  his  previous  words  have  been  steadily  con- 
verging. The  immediately  preceding  context 
contained  the  positive  exhortation  to  continue 
in  the  Christ  Whom  they  had  received,  having 
been  rooted  in  Him  as  the  tree  in  a  fertile  place 
"  by  the  rivers  of  water,"  and  being  continually 
builded  up  in  Him,  with  ever-growing  com- 
pleteness of  holy  character.  The  same  exhorta- 
tion in  substance  -is  contained  in  the  verses 
which  we  have  now  to  consider,  with  the  dif- 
ference that  it  is  here  presented  negatively,  as 
warning  and  dehortation,  with  distinct  state- 
ment of  the  danger  which  would  uproot  the  tree 
and  throw  down  the  building,  and  drag  the 
Colossians  away  from  union  with  Christ. 

In  these  words  the  Bane  and  Antidote  are 
both  before  us.     Let  us  consider  each. 

I.  The  Poison  against  which  Paul  warns  the 
Colossians  is  plainly  described  in  our  first  verse, 
the  terms  of  which  may  require  a  brief  com- 
ment. 

'"  Take   heed   lest   there   shall   be."     The   con- 
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struction  implies  that  it  is  a  real  and  not  a  hy- 
pothetical danger  which  he  sees  threatening. 
He  is  not  crying  "  wolf  "  before  there  is  need. 

"  Any  one  " — perhaps  the  tone  of  the  warn- 
ing would  be  better  conveyed  if  we  read  the 
more  familiar  "somebody";  as  if  he  had  said 
— ''  I  name  no  names — it  is  not  the  persons,  but 
the  principles  that  I  fight  against — but  you  know 
whom  I  mean  well  enough.  Let  him  be  anony- 
mous, you  understand  who  it  is."  Perhaps 
there  was  even  a  single  "  somebody  "  who  was 
the  centre  of  the  mischief. 

'  That  maketh  spoil  of  you."  Such  is  the 
full  meaning  of  the  word — and  not  "  injure  "  or 
"  rob,"  which  the  translation  in  the  Authorised 
Version  suggests  to  an  English  reader.  Paul 
sees  the  converts  in  Colossse  taken  prisoners 
and  led  away  with  a  cord  round  their  necks, 
like  the  long  strings  of  captives  on  the  As- 
syrian monuments.  He  had  spoken  in  the  pre- 
vious chapter  (ver.  13)  of  the  merciful  con- 
queror who  had  "  translated "  them  from  the 
realm  of  darkness  into  a  kingdom  of  light,  and 
now  he  fears  lest  a  robber  horde,  making  a 
raid  upon  the  peaceful  colonists  in  their  happy 
new  homes,  may  sweep  them  away  again  into 
bondage. 

The  instrument  which  the  man-stealer  uses,  or 
perhaps  we  may  say,  the  cord,  whose  fatal  noose 
will  be  tightened  round  them,  if  they  do  not 
take  care,  is  "  philosophy  and  vain  deceit."  If 
Paul  had  been  writing  in  English,  he  would 
have  put  "  philosophy  "  in  inverted  commas,  to 
show  that  he  was  quoting  the  heretical  teach- 
ers' own  name  for  their  system,  if  system  it 
may  be  called,  which  was  really  a  chaos.  For 
the  true  love  of  wisdom,  for  any  honest,  hum- 
ble attempt  to  seek  after  her  as  hid  treasure, 
neither  Paul  nor  Paul's  Master  has  anything 
but  praise  and  sympathy  and  help.  Where  he 
met  real,  however  imperfect,  searchers  after 
truth,  he  strove  to  find  points  of  contact  be- 
tween them  and  his  message,  and  to  present 
the  gospel  as  the  answer  to  their  questionings, 
the  declaration  of  that  which  they  were  grop- 
ing to  find.  The  thing  spoken  of  here  has  no 
resemblance  but  in  name  to  what  the  Greeks 
in  their  better  days  first  called  philosophy,  and 
nothing  but  that  mere  verbal  coincidence  war- 
rants the  representation — often  made  both  by 
narrow-minded  Christians,  and  by  unbelieving 
thinkers — that  Christianity  takes  up  a  position 
of  antagonism  or  suspicion  to  it. 

The  form  of  the  expression  in  the  original 
shows  clearly  that  "  vain  deceit,"  or  more 
literally  "  empty  deceit,"  describes  the  "  phi- 
losophy "  which  Paul  is  bidding  them  beware 
of.  They  are  not  two  things,  but  one.  It  is 
like  a  blown  bladder,  full  of  wind,  and  nothing 
else.  In  its  lofty  pretensions,  and  if  we  take 
its  own  account  of  itself,  it  is  a  love  of  and 
search  after  wisdom;  but  if  we  look  at  it  more 
closely,  it  is  a  swollen  nothing,  empty  and  a 
fraud.  This  is  what  he  is  condemning.  The 
genuine  thing  he  has  nothing  to  say  about  here. 

He  goes  on  to  describe  more  closely  this  im- 
postor, masquerading  in  the  philosopher's  cloak. 
It  is  "  after  the  traditions  of  men."  We  have 
seen  in  a  former  chapter  what  a  strange  het- 
erogeneous conglomerate  of  Jewish  ceremonial 
and  Oriental  dreams  the  false  teachers  in  Co- 
lossi were  preaching.  Probably  both  these  ele- 
ments are  included  here.  It  is  significant  that 
the  very   expression,    "  the   traditions   of  men," 


is  a  word  of  Christ's,  applied  to  the  Pharisees, 
whom  He  charges  with  "  leaving  the  command- 
ment of  God,  and  holding  fast  the  tradition  of 
men  "  (Mark  vii.  8).  The  portentous  under- 
growth of  such  "  traditions  "  which,  like  the 
riotous  fertility  of  creepers  in  a  tropical  forest, 
smother  and  kill  the  trees  round  which  they 
twine,  is  preserved  for  our  wonder  and  warn- 
ing in  the  Talmud,  where  for  thousands  and 
thousands  of  pages,  we  get  nothing  but  Rabbi 
So  and  So  said  this,  but  Rabbi  So  and  So  said 
that;  until  we  feel  stifled,  and  long  for  one 
Divine  Word  to  still  all  the  babble. 

The  Oriental  element  in  the  heresy,  on  the 
other  hand,  prided  itself  on  a  hidden  teaching 
which  was  too  sacred  to  be  entrusted  to  books, 
and  was  passed  from  lip  to  lip  in  some  close 
conclave  of  muttering  teachers  and  listening 
adepts.  The  fact  that  all  this,  be  it  Jewish,  be 
it  Oriental  teaching,  had  no  higher  source  than 
men's  imaginings  and  refinings,  seems  to  Paul 
the  condemnation  of  the  whole  system.  His 
theory  is  that  in  Jesus  Christ  every  Christian 
man  has  the  full  truth  concerning  God  and 
man,  in  their  mutual  relations, — the  authorita- 
tive Divine  declaration  of  all  that  can  be  known, 
the  perfect  exemplar  of  all  that  ought  to  be 
done,  the  sun-clear  illumination  and  proof  of 
all  that  dare  be  hoped.  What  an  absurd  de- 
scent, then,  from  the  highest  of  our  preroga- 
tives, to  "  turn  away  from  Him  that  speaketh 
from  heaven,"  in  order  to  listen  to  poor  human 
voices,   speaking  men's  thoughts! 

The  lesson  is  as  needful  to-day  as  ever.  The 
special  forms  of  men's  traditions  in  question 
here  have  long  since  fallen  silent,  and  trouble 
no  man  any  more.  But  the  tendency  to  give 
heed  to  human  teachers  and  to  suffer  them  to 
come  between  us  and  Christ  is  deep  in  us  all. 
There  is  at  one  extreme  the  man  who  believes 
in  no  revelation  from  God,  and,  smiling  at  us 
Christians  who  accept  Christ's  words  as  final 
and  Himself  as  the  Incarnate  truth,  often  pays 
to  his  chosen  human  teacher  a  deference  as  ab- 
solute as  that  which  he  regards  as  superstition, 
when  we  render  it  to  our  Lord.  At  the  other 
extremity  are  the  Christians  who  will  not  let 
Christ  and  the  Scripture  speak  to  the  soul,  un- 
less the  Church  be  present  at  the  interview,  like 
a  jailor,  with  a  bunch  of  man-made  creeds  jin- 
gling at  its  belt.  But  it  is  not  only  at  the  two 
ends  of  the  line,  but  all  along  its  length,  that 
men  are  listening  to  "  traditions  "  of  men  and 
neglecting  "  the  commandment  of  God."  We 
have  all  the  same  tendency  in  us.  Every  man 
carries  a  rationalist  and  a  traditionalist  under 
his  skin.  Every  Church  in  Christendom, 
whether  it  has  a  formal  creed  or  no,  is  ruled  as 
to  its  belief  and  practice,  to  a  sad  extent,  by  the 
"  traditions  of  the  elders."  The  "  freest  "  of  the 
Nonconformist  Churches,  untrammelled  by  any 
formal  confession,  may  be  bound  with  as  tight 
fetters,  and  be  as  much  dominated  by  men's 
opinions,  as  if  it  had  the  straitest  of  creeds. 
The  mass  of  our  religious  beliefs  and  practices 
has  ever  to  be  verified,  corrected,  and  remod- 
elled, by  harking  back  from  creeds,  written  or 
unwritten,  to  the  one  Teacher,  the  endless  sig- 
nificance of  Whose  person  and  work  is  but  ex- 
pressed in  fragments  by  the  purest  and  widest 
thoughts  even  of  those  who  have  lived  nearest 
to  Him,  and  seen  most  of  His  beauty.  Let  us 
get  away  from  men,  from  the  Babel  of  opinions 
and  the   strife  of  tongues,   that  we  may   "  hear 
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the  words  of  His  mouth"!  Let  us  take  heed 
of  the  empty  fraud  which  lays  the  absurd  snare 
for  our  feet,  that  we  can  learn  to  know  God 
by  any  means  but  by  listening  to  His  own 
speech  in  His  Eternal  Word,  lest  it  lead  us 
away  captive  out  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Light! 
Let  us  go  up  to  the  pure  spring  on  the  moun- 
tain top,  and  not  try  to  slake  our  thirst  at  the 
muddy  pools  at  its  base!  "Ye  are  Christ's,  be 
not  the  slaves  of  men."  "  This  is  My  beloved 
Son,  hear  ye  Him." 

Another  mark  of  this  empty  pretence  of  wis- 
dom which  threatens  to  captivate  the  Coiossians 
is,  that  it  is  "  after  the  rudiments  of  the  world." 
The  word  rendered  "  rudiments  "  means  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet,  and  hence  comes  naturally 
to     acquire    the    meaning    of    "  elements,"     or 
"  first  principles,"  just  as  we  speak  of  the  ABC 
of  a  science.     The  application  of  such  a  desig- 
nation to  the  false  teaching  is,  like  the  appro- 
priation of  the  term  "  mystery  "   to  the  gospel, 
an    instance    of   turning   the    tables    and   giving 
back     the     teachers     their     own     words.     They 
boasted  of  mysterious  doctrines  reserved  for  the 
initiated,    of   which   the   plain   truths   that    Paul 
preached  were  but  the  elements,  and  they  looked 
down  contemptuously  on  his  message  as  "  milk 
for    babes."     Paul    retorts    on    them,    asserting 
that  the  true  mystery,  the  profound  truth  long 
hidden    and    revealed,    is    the    word    which    he 
preached,    and    that    the    poverty-stricken    ele- 
ments, fit  only  for  infants,  are  in  that  swelling 
inanity  which  called  itself  wisdom  and  was  not. 
Not  only  does  he  brand  it  as  "  rudiments,"  but 
as  "  rudiments  of  the  world,"  which  is  worse — 
that  is  to  say,  as  belonging  to  the  sphere  of  the 
outward   and   material,   and   not   to   the    higher 
region  of  the  spiritual,  where  Christian  thought 
ought  to  dwell.     So  two  weaknesses  are  charged 
against  the   system:  it  is  the  mere  alphabet  of 
truth,   and   therefore   unfit   for   grown   men.     It 
moves,   for  all  its  lofty  pretensions,   in  the   re- 
gion of  the  visible  and  mundane  things,  and  is 
therefore    unfit    for    spiritual    men.     What    fea- 
tures   of    the    system    are    referred    to    in    this 
phrase?     Its  use  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians 
(iv.  3),  as  a  synonym  for  the  whole  system  of 
ritual   observances   and   ceremonial   precepts   of 
Judaism,  and  the  present  context,  which  passes 
on  immediately  to  speak  of  circumcision,  point 
to  a  similar  meaning  here,  though  we  may  in- 
clude also  the  ceremonial  and  ritual  of  the  Gen- 
tile  religions,   in   so  far  as  they  contributed  to 
the  outward  forms  which  the  Colossian  heresy 
sought  to  impose  on  the  Church.     This  then  is 
Paul's  opinion  about  a  system  which  laid  stress 
on  ceremonial  and  busied  itself  with  forms.     He 
regards   it  as   a   deliberate   retrogression   to   an 
earlier    stage.     A    religion    of    rites    had    come 
first,   and  was   needed   for  the   spiritual   infancy 
of   the   race — but   in    Christ   we   ought   to   have 
outgrown   the   alphabet   of   revelation,   and,   be- 
ing men,  to  have  put  away  childish  things.     He 
regards   it  further  as  a  pitiable   descent   into  a 
lower   sphere,    a    fall    from   the    spiritual    realm 
to  the  material,   and  therefore  unbecoming  for 
those    who    have    been    enfranchised    from    de- 
pendence upon  outward  helps  and  symbols,  and 
taught  the  spirituality  and  inwardness  of  Chris- 
tian worship. 

We  need  the  lesson  in  this  day  no  less  than 
did  these  Christians  in  the  little  community  in 
that  remote  valley  of  Phrygia.  The  forms 
which  were  urged  on  them  are  long  since  anti- 


quated,   but   the    tendency   to    turn    Christianity 
into   a   religion   of   ceremonial   is   running   with 
an  unusually  powerful  current  to-day.     We  are 
all   more  interested  in   art,   and  think  we  know 
more   about  it   than   our   fathers   did.     The   eye 
and  the  ear  are  more  educated  than  they  used 
to  be,  and  a  society  as  "aesthetic"  and  "musi- 
cal "   as   much   cultured   English   society   is   be- 
coming,   will    like    an    ornate    ritual.     So,    apart 
altogether  from  doctrinal  grounds,  much  in  the 
conditions   of   to-day   works   towards   ritual   re- 
ligion.    Nonconformist   services  are  less  plain; 
some  go  from  their  ranks  because  they  dislike 
the   "  bald "   worship  in  the   chapel,   and   prefer 
the    more     elaborate    forms    of    the     Anglican 
Church,  which  in  its  turn  is  for  the  same  reason 
left  by  others  who  find  their  tastes  gratified  by 
the  complete  thing,  as  it  is  to  be  enjoyed  full- 
blown in  the  Roman  Catholic  communion.     We 
may  freely  admit  that  the  Puritan  reaction  was 
possibly    too    severe,    and    that    a    little    more 
colour    and    form    might    with    advantage    have 
been  retained.     But  enlisting  the   senses  as  the 
allies    of   the    spirit    in    worship    is    risky    work. 
They  are  very  apt  to  right  for  their  own  hand 
when   they   once   begin,   and   the   history   of   all 
symbolic    and    ceremonial    worship    shows    that 
the  experiment  is  much  more  likely  to   end  in 
sensualising  religion  than  in  spiritualising  sense. 
The   theory   that   such   aids   make   a    ladder   by 
which  the  soul  may  ascend  to  God  is  perilously 
apt  to  be  confuted  by  experience,   which   finds 
that  the  soul  is  quite  as  likely  to  go  down  the 
ladder  as  up  it.     The  gratification  of  taste,  and 
the  excitation  of  aesthetic  sensibility,  which  are 
the    results    of   such   aids    to    worship,    are    not 
worship,  however  theymaybe  mistaken  for  such. 
All  ceremonial  is  in  danger  of  becoming  opaque 
instead  of  transparent,  as  it  was  meant  to  be, 
and  of  detaining  mind  and  eye  instead  of  letting 
them  pass  on  and  up  to  God.     Stained  glass  is 
lovely,  and  white  windows  are  "  barnlike,"  and 
"starved,"  and  "bare";  but  perhaps,  if  the  ob- 
ject  is   to   get   light  and  to   see  the   sun,   these 
solemn  purples  and  glowing  yellows  are  rather 
in  the  way.     I  for  my  part  believe  that  of  the 
two  extremes,  a  Quaker  meeting  is  nearer  the 
ideal  of  Christian  worship  than  High  Mass,  and 
so   far  as  my  feeble  voice  can   reach,    I   would 
urge,  as  eminently  a  lesson  for  the  day,   Paul's 
great  principle  here,  that  a  Christianity  making 
much    of    forms    and    ceremonies    is    a    distinct 
retrogression    and    descent.     You    are    men    in 
Christ,    do    not    go    back   to    the    picture    book 
A  B  C  of  symbol  and  ceremony,  which  was  fit 
for  babes.     You  have   been   brought   in   to   the 
inner    sanctuary    of    worship    in    spirit;    do    not 
decline    to    the    beggarly    elements    of    outward 
form. 

Paul  sums  up  his  indictment  in  one  damning 
clause,  the  result  of  the  two  preceding.  If  the 
heresy  have  no  higher  source  than  men's  tradi- 
tions, and  no  more  solid  contents  than  cere- 
monial observances,  it  cannot  be  "  after  Christ." 
He  is  neither  its  origin,  nor  its  substance,  nor 
its  rule  and  standard.  There  is  a  fundamental 
discord  between  every  such  system,  however  it 
may  call  itself  Christian,  and  Christ.  The  op- 
position may  be  concealed  by  its  teachers. 
They  and  their  victims  may  not  be  aware  of  it. 
They  may  not  themselves  be  conscious  that  by 
adopting  it  they  have  slipped  off  the  foundation; 
but  they  have  done  so,  and  though  in  their  own 
hearts  they  be  loyal  to  Him,  they  have  brought 
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an  incurable  discord  into  their  creeds  which  will  will  breathe  into  us  the  breath  of  His  own  life, 
weaken  their  lives,  if  it  do  not  do  worse.  Paul  and  ye  shall  live  because  He  lives,  and  in  our 
cared  very  little  for  the  dreams  of  these  teach-  measure,  as  He  lives.  All  the  fulness  of  God 
ers,  except  in  so  far  as  they  carried  them  and  is  in  Him,  that  from  Him  it  may  pass  into  us. 
others  away  from  his  Master.  The  Colossians  We  might  start  back  from  such  bold  words  if 
might  have  as  many  ceremonies  as  they  liked,  we  did  not  remember  that  the  same  apostle 
and  welcome;  but  when  these  interfered  with  who  here  tells  us  that  that  fulness  dwells  in 
the  sole  reliance  to  be  placed  on  Christ's  work,  Jesus,  crowns  his  wonderful  prayer  for  the 
then  they  must  have  no  quarter.  It  is  not  Ephesian  Christians  with  that  daring  petition, 
*  merely  because  the  teaching  was  "  after  the  "  that  ye  may  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of 
traditions  of  men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the  God."  The  treasure  was  lodged  in  the  earthen 
world,"  but  because,  being  so,  it  was  "  not  after  vessel  of  Christ's  manhood  that  it  might  be 
Christ,"  that  Paul  will  have  none  of  it.  He  that  within  our  reach.  He  brings  the  fiery  blessing 
touches  his  Master  touches  the  apple  of  his  eye,  of  a  Divine  life  from  Heaven  to  earth  enclosed 
and  shades  of  opinion,  and  things  indifferent  in  in  the  feeble  reed  of  His  manhood,  that  it  may 
practice,  and  otherwise  unimportant  forms  of  kindle  kindred  fire  in  many  a  heart.  Freely  the 
worship,  have  to  be  fought  to  the  death  if  they  water  of  life  flows  into  all  cisterns  from  the 
obscure  one  corner  of  the  perfect  and  solitary  ever  fresh  stream,  into  which  the  infinite  depth 
work  of  the  One  Lord,  who  is  at  once  the  of  that  unfathomable  sea  of  good  pours  itself, 
source,  the  substance,  and  the  standard  of  all  Every  kind  of  spiritual  blessing  is  given  therein. 
Christian  teaching.  That  stream,  like  a  river  of  molten  lava,  holds 

II.  The  Antidote. — "  For  in  Him  dwelleth  all  many  precious  things  in  its  flaming  current,  and 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  and  in  Him  will  cool  into  many  shapes  and  deposit  many 
ye  are  made  full,  who  is  the  head  of  all  princi-  rare  and  rich  gifts.  According  to  our  need  it 
pality  and  power."  will  vary  itself,  being  to  each  what  the  moment 

These  words  may  be  a  reason  for  the  warning  most  requires, — wisdom,  or  strength,  or  beauty, 
— "Take  heed,  for";  or  they  may  be  a  reason  or  courage,  or  patience.  Out  of  it  will  come 
for  the  implied  exclusion  of  any  teaching  which  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things 
is  not  after  Christ.  The  statement  of  its  char-  are  of  good  report,  as  Rabbinical  legends  tell 
acteristics  carries  in  itself  its  condemnation,  us  that  the  manna  tasted  to  each  man  like  the 
Anything  "  not  after  Christ  "  is  ipso  facto  wrong,  food  for  which  he  wished  most, 
and  to  be  avoided — "  for,"  etc.  "  In  Him  "  is  This  process  of  receiving  of  all  the  Divine  ful- 
placed  with  emphasis  at  the  beginning,  and  im-  ness  is  a  continuous  one.  We  can  but  be  ap- 
plies "  and  nowhere  else."  "  Dwelleth,"  that  is,  proximating  to  the  possession  of  the  infinite 
has  its  permanent  abode;  where  the  tense  is  to  treasure  which  is  ours  in  Christ;  and  since  the 
be  noticed  also,  as  pointing  to  the  ascended  treasure  is  infinite,  and  we  can  indefinitely  grow 
Christ.  "  All  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead,"  that  in  capacity  of  receiving  God,  there  must  be  an 
is,  the  whole  unbounded  powers  and  attributes  eternal  continuance  of  the  filling  and  an  eternal 
of  Deity,  where  is  to  be  noted  the  use  of  the  increase  of  the  measure  of  what  fills  us.  Our 
abstract  term  Godhead,  instead  of  the  more  natures  are  elastic,  and  in  love  and  knowledge, 
usual  God,  in  order  to  express  with  the  utmost  as  well  as  in  purity  and  capacity  for  blessed- 
force  the  thought  of  the  indwelling  in  Christ  of  ness,  there  are  no  bounds  to  be  set  to  their 
the  whole  essence  and  nature  of  God.  "  Bod-  possible  expansion.  They  will  be  widened  by 
ily,"  that  points  to  the  Incarnation,  and  so  is  bliss  into  a  greater  capacity  for  bliss.  The  in- 
an  advance  upon  the  passage  in  the  former  dwelling  Christ  will  "  enlarge  the  place  of  His 
chapter  (ver.  19),  which  speaks  of  "  the  fulness  "  habitation,"  and  as  the  walls  stretch  and  the 
dwelling  in  the  Eternal  Word,  whereas  this  roofs  soar,  He  will  fill  the  greater  house  with 
speaks  of  the  Eternal  Word  in  whom  the  fulness  the  light  of  His  presence  and  the  fragrance  of 
dwelt  becoming  flesh.  So  we  are  pointed  to  the  His  name.  The  condition  of  this  continuous  re- 
glorified  corporeal  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ  in  ception  of  the  abundant  gift  of  a  Divine  life  is 
His  exaltation  as  the  abode,  now  and  for  ever,  abiding  in  Jesus.  It  is  "in  Him"  that  we  are 
of  all  the  fulness  of  the  Divine  nature,  which  is  "  being  filled  full  " — and  it  is  only  so  long  as  we 
thereby  brought  very  near  to  us.  This  grand  continue  in  Him  that  we  continue  full.  We  can- 
truth  seems  to  Paul  to  shiver  to  pieces  all  the  not  bear  away  our  supplies,  as  one  might  a  full 
dreams  of  these  teachers  about  angel  mediators,  bucket  from  a  well,  and  keep  it  full.  All  the 
and  to  brand  as  folly  every  attempt  to  learn  grace  will  trickle  out  and  disappear  unless  we 
truth  and  God  anywhere  else  but  in  Him.  live   in   constant   union    with    our    Lord,    whose 

If  He  be  the  one  sole  temple  of  Deity  in  Spirit  passes  into  our  deadness  only  so  long 
whom    all    Divine    glories   are    stored,    why   go    as  we  are  joined  to  Him. 

anywhere  else  in  order  to  see  or  to  possess  From  all  such  thoughts  Paul  would  have  us 
God?  It  is  folly;  for  not  only  are  all  these  draw  the  conclusion — how  foolish,  then,  it  must 
glories  stored  in  Him,  but  they  are  so  stored  on  be  to  go  to  any  other  source  for  the  supply  of 
purpose  to  be  reached  by  us.  Therefore  the  our  needs!  Christ  is  "the  head  of  all  princi- 
Apostle  goes  on,  "and  in  Him  ye  are  made  pality  and  power,"  he  adds,  with  a  reference  to 
full;  "  which  sets  forth  two  things  as  true  in  the  the  doctrine  of  angel  mediators,  which  evi- 
inward  life  of  all  Christians,  namely,  their  living  dently  played  a  great  part  in  the  heretical  teach- 
incorporation  in  and  union  with  Christ,  and  ing.  If  He  is  sovereign  head  of  all  dignity  and 
their  consequent  participation  in  His  fulness,  power  on  earth  and  heaven,  why  go  to  the  min- 
Every  one  of  us  may  enter  into  that  most  real  isters,  when  we  have  access  to  the  King;  or  have 
and  close  union  with  Jesus  Christ  by  the  power  recourse  to  erring  human  teachers,  when  we 
of  continuous  faith  in  Him.  So  may  we  be  have  the  Eternal  Word  to  enlighten  us;  or  flee 
grafted  into  the  Vine,  and  budded  into  the  Rock,  to  creatures  to  replenish  our  emptiness,  when 
If  thus  we  keep  our  hearts  in  contact  with  His  we  may  draw  from  the  depths  of  God  in  Christ? 
heart  and  let  Him  lay  His  lip  on  our  lips,   He    Why    should   we   go    on    a   weary    search    after 
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goodly  pearls  when  the  richest  of  all  is  by  us, 
if  we  will  have  it?  Do  we  seek  to  know  God? 
Let  us  behold  Christ,  and  let  men  talk  as  they 
list.  De  we  crave  a  stay  for  our  spirit,  guid- 
ance and  impulse  for  our  lives?  Let  us  cleave 
to  Christ,  and  we  shall  be  no  more  lonely  and 
bewildered.  Do  we  need  a  quieting  balm  to  be 
laid  on  conscience,  and  the  sense  of  guilt  to  be 
lifted  from  our  hearts?  Let  us  lay  our  hands 
on  Christ,  the  one  sacrifice,  and  leave  all  other 
altars  and  priests  and  ceremonies.  Do  we  look 
longingly  for  some  light  on  the  future?  Let  us 
steadfastly  gaze  on  Christ  as  He  rises  to  heaven 
bearing  a  human  body  into  the  glory  of  God. 

Though  all  the  earth  were  covered  with 
helpers  and  lovers  of  my  soul,  "  as  the  sand  by 
the  sea  shore  innumerable,"  and  all  the  heavens 
were  sown  with  faces  of  angels  who  cared  for 
me  and  succoured  me,  thick  as  the  stars  in  the 
Milky  Way — all  could  not  do  for  me  what  I  need. 
Yea,  though  all  these  were  gathered  into  one 
mighty  and  loving  creature,  even  he  were  no 
sufficient  stay  for  one  soul  of  man.  We  want 
more  than  creature  help.  We  need  the  whole 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  to  draw  from.  It  is  all 
there  in  Christ,  for  each  of  us.  Whosoever  will, 
let  him  draw  freely.  Why  should  we  leave  the 
fountain  of  living  waters  to  hew  out  for  our- 
selves, with  infinite  pains,  broken  cisterns  that 
can  hold  no  water?  All  we  need  is  in  Christ. 
Let  us  lift  our  eyes  from  the  low  earth  and  all 
creatures,  and  behold  "  no  man  any  more,"  as 
Lord  and  Helper,  "  save  Jesus  only,"  "  that  we 
may  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
THE   TRUE  CIRCUMCISION. 
Colossians  ii.  11-13  (R.  V.). 

There  are  two  opposite  tendencies  ever  at 
work  in  human  nature  to  corrupt  religion.  One 
is  of  the  intellect;  the  other  of  the  senses.  The 
one  is  the  temptation  of  the  cultured  few;  the 
other,  that  of  the  vulgar  many.  The  one  turns 
religion  into  theological  speculation;  the  other, 
into  a  theatrical  spectacle.  But,  opposite  as 
these  tendencies  usually  are,  they  were  united 
in  that  strange  chaos  of  erroneous  opinion  and 
practice  which  Paul  had  to  front  at  Co'ossse. 
From  right  and  from  left  he  was  assailed,  and 
his  batteries  had  to  face  both  ways.  Here  he  is 
mainly  engaged  with  the  error  which  insisted 
on  imposing  circumcision  on  these  Gentile  con- 
verts. 

I.  To  this  teaching  of  the  necessity  of  cir- 
cumcision, he  first  opposes  the  position  that  all 
Christian  men,  by  virtue  of  their  union  with 
Christ,  have  received  the  true  circumcision,  of 
which  the  outward  rite  was  a  shadow  and  a 
prophecy,  and  that  therefore  the  rite  is  anti- 
quated and  obsolete. 

His  language  is  emphatic  and  remarkable.  It 
points  to  a  definite  past  time — no  doubt  the 
time  when  they  became  Christians — when,  be- 
cause they  were  in  Christ,  a  change  passed  on 
them  which  is  fitly  paralleled  with  circumcision. 
This  Christian  circumcision  is  described  in  three 
particulars:  as  "  not  made  with  hands;  "  as  con- 
sisting in  "putting  off  the  body  of  the  flesh;" 
and  as  being  "  of  Christ." 

It  is  "  not  made  with  hands,"  that  is,  it  is  not 


a  rite,  but  a  reality;  not  transacted  in  flesh,  but 
in  spirit.  It  is  not  the  removal  of  ceremonial 
impurity,  but  the  cleansing  of  the  heart.  This 
idea  of  ethical  circumcision,  of  which  the  bodily 
rite  is  the  type,  is  common  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as,  for  instance,  "  The  Lord  thy  God  will 
circumcise  thine  heart  ...  to  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thine  heart"  (Deut.  xxx.  6). 
This  is  the  true  Christian  circumcision. 

It  consists  in  the  "  putting  off  the  body  of  the 
flesh  " — for  "  the  sins  of  "  is  an  interpolation. 
Of  course  a  man  does  not  shuffle  off  this  mortal 
coil  when  he  becomes  a  Christian,  so  that  we 
have  to  look  for  some  other  meaning  of  the 
strong  words.  They  are  very  strong,  for  the 
word  "  putting  off  "  is  intensified  so  as  to'  ex- 
press a  complete  stripping  off  from  oneself,  as 
of  clothes  which  are  laid  aside,  and  is  evi- 
dently intended  to  contrast  the  partial  outward 
circumcision  as  the  removal  of  a  small  part  of 
the  body,  with  the  entire  removal  effected 
by  union  with  Christ.  If  that  removal  of  "  the 
body  of  the  flesh  "  is  "  not  made  with  hands," 
then  it  can  only  be  in  the  sphere  of  the  spiritual 
life,  that  is  to  say,  it  must  consist  in  a  change 
in  the  relation  of  the  two  constituents  of  a  man's 
being,  and  that  of  such  a  kind  that,  for  the 
future,  the  Christian  shall  not  live  after  the 
flesh,  though  he  live  in  the  flesh.  "  Ye  are  not 
in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit,"  says  Paul,  and 
again  he  uses  an  expression  as  strong  as,  if  not 
stronger  than  that  of  our  text,  when  he  speaks 
of  "  the  body  "  as  "  being  destroyed,"  and  ex- 
plains himself  by  adding  "  that  henceforth  we 
should  not  serve  sin."  It  is  not  the  body  consid- 
ered simply  as  material  and  fleshly  that  we  put 
off,  but  the  body  considered  as  the  seat  of  cor- 
rupt and  sinful  affections  and  passions.  A  new 
principle  of  life  comes  into  men's  hearts  which 
delivers  them  from  the  dominion  of  these,  and 
makes  it  possible  that  they  should  live  in  the 
flesh,  not  "  according  to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh, 
but  according  to  the  will  of  God."  True,  the 
text  regards  this  divesting  as  complete,  whereas, 
as  all  Christian  men  know  only  too  sadly,  it  is 
very  partial,  and  realised  only  by  slow  degrees. 
The  ideal  is  represented  here, — what  we  receive 
"'  in  Him,"  rather  than  what  we  actually  possess 
and  incorporate  into  our  experience.  On  the 
Divine  side  the  change  is  complete.  Christ 
gives  complete  emancipation  from  the  dominion 
of  sense,  and  if  we  are  not  in  reality  completely 
emancipated,  it  is  because  we  have  not  taken 
the  things  that  are  freely  given  to  us,  and  are 
not  completely  "  in  Him."  So  far  as  we  are, 
we  have  put  off  "  the  flesh."  The  change  has 
passed  on  us  if  we  are  Christians.  We  have  to 
work  it  out  day  by  day.  The  foe  may  keep  up 
a  guerilla  warfare  after  he  is  substantially  de- 
feated, but  his  entire  subjugation  is  certain  if 
we  keep  hold  of  the  strength  of  Christ. 

Finally,  this  circumcision  is  described  as  "  of 
Christ,"  by  which  is  not  meant  that  He  sub- 
mitted to  it,  but  that  He  instituted  it. 

Such  being  the  force  of  this  statement,  what 
is  its  bearing  on  the  Apostle's  purpose?  He 
desires  to  destroy  the  teaching  that  the  rite  of 
circumcision  was  binding  on  the  Christian  con- 
verts, and  he  does  so  by  asserting  that  the 
gospel  has  brought  the  reality,  of  which  the 
rite  was  but  a  picture  and  a  prophecy.  The 
underlying  principle  is  that  when  we  have  the 
thing  signified  by  any  Jewish  rites,  which  were 
all  prophetic  as  well  as  symbolic,  the  rite  may 
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— must  go.  Its  retention  is  an  anachronism, 
"  as  if  a  flower  should  shut,  and  be  a  bud  again." 
That  is  a  wise  and  pregnant  principle,  but  as  it 
comes  to  the  surface  again  immediately  here- 
after, and  is  applied  to  a  whole  series  of  sub- 
jects, we  may  defer  the  consideration  of  it,  and 
rather  dwell  briefly  on  other  matters  suggested 
by  this  verse. 

We  notice,  then,  the  intense  moral  earnest- 
ness which  leads  the  Apostle  here  to  put  the 
true  centre  of  gravity  of  Christianity  in  moral 
transformation,  and  to  set  all  outward  rites  and 
ceremonies  in  a  very  subordinate  place.  What 
had  Jesus  Christ  come  from  heaven  for,  and  for 
what  had  He  borne  His  bitter  passion?  To 
what  end  were  the  Colossians  knit  to  Him  by  a 
tie  so  strong,  tender,  and  strange?  Had  they 
been  carried  into  that  inmost  depth  of  union 
with  Him,  and  were  they  still  to  be  laying  stress 
on  ceremonies?  Had  Christ's  work,  then,  no 
higher  issue  than  to  leave  religion  bound  in  the 
cords  of  outward  observances?  Surely  Jesus 
Christ,  who  gives  men  a  new  life  by  union  with 
Himself,  which  union  is  brought  about  through 
faith  alone,  has  delivered  men  from  that  "  yoke 
of  bondage,"  if  He  has  done  anything  at  all. 
Surely  they  who  are  joined  to  Him  should  have 
a  profounder  apprehension  of  the  means  and  the 
end  of  their  relation  to  their  Lord  than  to  sup- 
pose that  it  is  either  brought  about  by  any  out- 
ward rite,  or  has  any  reality  unless  it  makes 
them  pure  and  good.  From  that  height  all 
questions  of  external  observances  dwindle  into 
insignificance,  and  all  question  of  sacramental 
efficacy  drops  away  of  itself.  The  vital  centre 
lies  in  our  being  joined  to  Jesus  Christ — the 
condition  of  which  is  faith  in  Him,  and  the  out- 
come of  it  a  new  life  which  delivers  us  from  the 
dominion  of  the  flesh.  How  far  away  from  such 
conceptions  of  Christianity  are  those  which 
busy  themselves  on  either  side  with  matters  of 
detail,  with  punctilios  of  observance,  and 
pedantries  of  form?  The  hatred  of  forms  may 
be  as  completely  a  form  as  the  most  elaborate 
ritual — and  we  all  need  to  have  our  eyes  turned 
away  from  these  to  the  far  higher  thing,  the 
worship  and  service  offered  by  a  transformed 
nature. 

We  notice,  again,  that  the  conquest  of  the 
animal  nature  and  the  material  body  is  the  cer- 
tain outcome  of  true  union  with  Christ,  and  of 
that  alone. 

Paul  did  not  regard  matter  as  necessarily 
evil,  as  these  teachers  at  Colossae  did,  nor  did  he 
think  of  the  body  as  the  source  of  all  sin.  But 
he  knew  that  the  fiercest  and  most  fiery  tempta- 
tions came  from  it.  and  that  the  foulest  and 
most  indelible  stains  on  conscience  were 
splashed  from  the  mud  which  it  threw.  We  all 
know  that  too.  It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death 
for  each  of  us  to  find  some  means  of  taming 
and  holding  in  the  animal  that  is  in  us  all.  We 
all  know  of  wrecked  lives,  which  have  been 
driven  on  the  rocks  by  the  wild  passions  be- 
longing to  the  flesh.  Fortune,  reputation, 
health,  everything  are  sacrified  by  hundreds  of 
men,  especially  young  men,  at  the  sting  of  this 
imperious  lust.  The  budding  promise  of  youth, 
innocence,  hope,  and  all  which  makes  life  de- 
sirable and  a  nature  fair,  are  trodden  down  by 
the  hoofs  of  the  brute.  There  is  no  need  to 
speak  of  that.  And  when  we  come  to  add  to  this 
the  weaknesses  of  the  flesh,  and  the  needs  of  the 
flesh,   and  the   limitations   of   the   flesh,   and   to 


remember  how  often  high  purposes  are  frus- 
trated by  its  shrinking  from  toil,  and  how  often 
mists  born  from  its  undrained  swamps  darken 
the  vision  that  else  might  gaze  on  truth  and 
God,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  we  do  not  need  to 
be  Eastern  Gnostics  to  believe  that  goodness' 
requires  the  flesh  to  be  subdued.  Every  one 
who  has  sought  for  self-improvement  recognises 
the  necessity.  But  no  asceticisms  and  no  re- 
solves will  do  what  we  want.  Much  repression 
may  be  effected  by  sheer  force  of  will,  but  it  is 
like  a  man  holding  a  wolf  by  the  jaws.  The 
arms  begin  to  ache  and  the  grip  to  grow  slack, 
and  he  feels  his  strength  ebbing,  and  knows 
that,  as  soon  as  he  lets  go,  the  brute  will  fly  at 
his  throat.  Repression  is  not  taming.  Noth- 
ing tames  the  wild  beast  in  us  but  the  power  of 
Christ.  He  binds  it  in  a  silken  lash,  and  that 
gtntle  constraint  is  strong,  because  the  fierce- 
ness is  gone.  "  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with 
the  lamb,  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them." 
The  power  of  union  with  Christ,  and  that  alone, 
will  enable  us  to  put  off  the  body  of  the  flesh. 
And  such  union  will  certainly  lead  to  such  cruci- 
fying of  the  animal  nature.  Christianity  would 
be  easy  if  it  were  a  round  of  observances;  it 
would  be  comparatively  easy  if  it  were  a  series 
of  outward  asceticisms.  Anybody  can  fast  or 
wear  a  hair  shirt,  if  he  have  motive  sufficient; 
but  the  "putting  off  the  body  of  the  flesh " 
which  is  "  not  made  with  hands,"  is  a  different 
and  harder  thing.  Nothing  else  avails.  High- 
flown  religious  emotion,  or  clear  theological 
definitions,  or  elaborate  ceremonial  worship, 
may  all  have  their  value;  but  a  religion  which 
includes  them  all,  and  leaves  out  the  plain  moral- 
ities of  subduing  the  flesh,  and  keeping  our  heel 
well  pressed  down  on  the  serpent's  head,  is 
worthless.  If  we  are  in  Christ,  we  shall  not 
live  in  the  flesh. 

II.  The  Apostle  meets  the  false  teaching  of 
the  need  for  circumcision,  by  a  second  consid- 
eration; namely,  a  reference  to  Christian  Bap- 
tism, as  being  the  Christian  sign  of  that  inward 
change. 

Ye  were  circumcised,  says  he — being  buried 
with  Him  in  baptism.  The  form  of  expression 
in  the  Greek  implies  that  the  two  things  are 
contemporaneous.  As  if  he  had  said — Do  you 
want  any  further  rite  to  express  that  mighty 
change  which  passed  on  you  when  you  came  to 
be  "  in  Christ  "?  You  have  been  baptised;  does 
not  that  express  all  the  meaning  that  circum- 
cision ever  had,  and  much  more?  What  can 
you  want  with  the  less  significant  rite  when  you 
have  the  more  significant?  This  reference  to 
baptism  is  quite  consistent  with  what  has  been 
said  as  to  the  subordinate  importance  of  ritual. 
Some  forms  we  must  have,  if  there  is  to  be  any 
outward  visible  Church,  and  Christ  has  yielded 
to  the  necessity,  and  given  us  two,  of  which  the 
one  symbolises  the  initial  spiritual  act  of  the 
Christian  life,  and  the  other  the  constantly  re- 
peated process  of  Christian  nourishment.  They 
are  symbols  and  outward  representations,  noth- 
ing more.  They  convey  grace,  in  so  far  as  they 
help  us  to  realise  more  clearly  and  to  feel  more 
deeply  the  facts  on  which  our  spiritual  life  is 
fed,  but  they  are  not  channels  of  grace  in  any 
other  way  than  any  other  outward  acts  of  wor- 
ship may  be. 

We  see  that  the  form  of  baptism  here  pre- 
supposed is  by  immersion,  and  that  the  form 
is  regarded  as  significant.     All  but  entire  unan- 
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iinity  prevails  among  commentators  on  this , 
point.  The  burial  and  the  resurrection  spoken 
•of  point  unmistakably  to  the  primitive  mode  of 
baptism,  as  Bishop  Lightfoot,  the  latest  and 
best  English  expositor  of  this  book,  puts  it  in 
his  paraphrase:  "Ye  were  buried  with  Christ 
to  your  old  selves  beneath  the  baptismal  waters, 
and  were  raised  with  Him  from  these  same 
waters,   to   a  new  and  better   life." 

If  so,  two  questions  deserve  consideration — 
first,  is  it  right  to  alter  a  form  which  has  a 
meaning  that  is  lost  by  the  change?  second, 
can  we  alter  a  significant  form  without  destroy- 
ing it?  Is  the  new  thing  rightly  called  by  the 
old  name?  If  baptism  be  immersion,  and  im- 
mersion express  a  substantial  part  of  its  mean- 
ing, can  sprinkling  or  pouring  be  baptism? 

Again,  baptism  is  associated  in  time  with  the 
inward  change,  which  is  the  true  circumcision. 
There  are  but  two  theories  on  which  these  two 
things  are  contemporaneous.  The  one  is  the 
theory  that  baptism  effects  the  change;  the  other 
is  the  theory  that  baptism  goes  with  the  change 
as  its  sign.  The  association  is  justified  if  men  are 
"circumcised,"  that  is,  changed  when  they  are 
baptised,  or  if  men  are  baptised  when  they  have 
been  "  circumcised."  No  other  theory  gives  full 
weight  to   these   words. 

The  former  theory  elevates  baptism  into  more 
than  the  importance  of  which  Paul  sought  to 
deprive  circumcision,  it  confuses  the  distinction 
between  the  Church  and  the  world,  it  lulls  men 
into  a  false  security,  it  obscures  the  very  cen- 
tral truth  of  Christianity — namely  that  faith  in 
Christ,  working  by  love,  makes  a  Christian — it 
gives  the  basis  for  a  portentous  reproduction  of 
sacerdotalism,  and  it  is  shivered  to  pieces 
against  the  plain  facts  of  daily  life.  But  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  notice  in  a  sentence,  that  it  is 
conclusively  disposed  of  by  the  language  before 
us — it  is  "  through  faith  in  the  operation  of 
God  "  that  we  are  raised  again  in  baptism.  Not 
the  rite,  then,  but  faith  is  the  means  of  this  par- 
ticipation with  Christ  in  burial  and  resurrection. 
What  remains  but  that  baptism  is  associated 
with  that  spiritual  change  by  which  we  are  de- 
livered from  the  body  of  the  flesh,  because  in  the 
Divine  order  it  is  meant  to  be  the  outward 
symbol  of  that  change  which  is  effected  by  no 
rite  or  sacrament,  but  by  faith  alone,  uniting 
us  to  the  transforming  Christ? 

We  observe  the  solemnity  and  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  change  thus  symbolised.  It  is  more 
than  a  circumcision.  It  is  burial  and  a  resur- 
rection, an  entire  dying  of  the  old  self  by  union 
with  Christ,  a  real  and  present  rising  again  by 
participation  in  His  risen  life.  This  and  noth- 
ing less  makes  a  Christian.  We  partake  of  His 
death,  inasmuch  as  we  ally  ourselves  to  it  by 
our  faith,  as  the  sacrifice  for  our  sins,  and  make 
it  the  ground  of  all  our  hope.  But  that  is  not 
all.  We  partake  of  His  death,  inasmuch  as,  by 
the  power  of  His  cross,  we  are  drawn  to  sever 
ourselves  from  the  selfish  life,  and  to  slay  our 
own  old  nature;  dying  for  His  dear  sake  to  the 
habits,  tastes,  desires,  and  purposes  in  which  we 
lived.  Self-crucifixion  for  the  love  of  Christ  is 
the  law  for  us  all.  His  cross  is  the  pattern  forour 
conduct,  as  well  as  the  pledge  and  means  of  our 
acceptance.  We  must  die  to  sin  that  we  may 
live  to  righteousness.  We  must  die  to  self,  that 
we  may  live  to  God  and  our  brethren.  We  have 
no  right  to  trust  in  Christ  for  us,  except  as  we 
have  Christ  in  us.  His  cross  is  not  saving  us 
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from  our  guilt  unless  it  is  moulding  our  lives  to 
some  faint  likeness  of  Him  who  died  that  we 
may  live,  and  might  live  a  real  life  by  dying 
daily  to  the  world,  sin,  and  self. 

If  we  are  thus  made  conformable  to  His  death, 
we  shall  know  the  power  of  His  resurrection, 
in  all  its  aspects.  It  will  be  to  us  the  guaran- 
tee of  our  own,  and  we  shall  know  its  power  as 
a  prophecy  for  our  future.  It  will  be  to  us  the 
seal  of  His  perfect  work  00  the  cross,  and  we 
shall  know  its  power  as  God's  token  of  accept- 
ance of  His  sacrifice  in  the  past.  It  will  be  to  us 
the  type  of  our  spiritual  resurrection  now,  and 
we  shall  know  its  power  as  the  pattern  and 
source  of  our  supernatural  life  in  the  present. 
Thus  we  must  die  in  and  with  Christ  that  we 
may  live  in  and  with  Him,  and  that  twofold 
process  is  the  very  heart  of  personal  religion. 
No  lofty  participation  in  the  immortal  hopes 
which  spring  from  the  empty  grave  of  Jesus  is 
warranted,  unless  we  have  His  quickening  power 
raising  us  to-day  by  a  better  resurrection;  and 
no  participation  in  the  present  power  of  His 
heavenly  life  is  possible,  unless  we  have  such 
a  share  in  His  death,  as  that  by  it  the  world  is 
crucified  to  us,  and  we  unto  the  world. 

III.  The  Apostle  adds  another  phase  of  this 
great  contrast  of  life  and  death,  which  brings 
home  still  more  closely  to  his  hearers  the  deep 
and  radical  change  which  passes  upon  all  Chris- 
tians. He  has  been  speaking  of  a  death  and 
burial  followed  by  a  resurrection.  But  there  is 
another  death  from  which  Christ  raises  us,  by 
that  same  risen  life  imparted  to  us  through 
faith — a  darker  and  grimmer  thing  than  the  self- 
abnegation  before  described. 

"  And  you,  being  dead  through  your  tres- 
passes, and  the  uncircumcision  of  your  flesh." 
The  separate  acts  of  transgression  of  which 
they  had  been  guilty,  and  the  unchastened,  un- 
purified,  carnal  nature  from  which  these  had 
flowed,  were  the  reasons  of  a  very  real  and 
awful  death;  or,  as  the  parallel  passage  in  Ephe- 
sians  (ii.  2)  puts  it  with  a  slight  variation,  they 
made  the  condition  or  sphere  in  which  that  death 
inhered.  That  solemn  thought,  so  pregnant  in 
its  dread  emphasis  in  Scripture,  is  not  to  be 
put  aside  as  a  mere  metaphor.  All  life  stands 
in  union  with  God.  The  physical  universe  exists 
by  reason  of  its  perpetual  contact  with  His 
sustaining  hand,  in  the  hollow  of  which  all  Be- 
ing lies,  and  it  is,  because  He  touches  it.  "  In 
Him  we  live."  So  also  the  life  of  mind  is 
sustained  by  His  perpetual  inbreathing,  and  in 
the  deepest  sense  "  we  see  light  "  in  His  light. 
So,  lastly,  the  highest  life  of  the  spirit  stands  in 
union  in  still  higher  manner  with  Him,  and  to  be 
separated  from  Him  is  death  to  it.  Sin  breaks 
that  union,  and  therefore  sin  is  death,  in  the 
very  inmost  centre  of  man's  being.  The  awful 
warning,  "  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou 
shalt  surely  die,"  was  fulfilled.  That  separa- 
tion by  sin,  in  which  the  oul  is  wrenched  from 
God,  is  the  real  death,  and  the  thing  that  men 
call  by  the  name  is  only  an  outward  symbol  of 
a  far  sadder  fact — the  shadow  of  that  which  is 
the  awful  substance,  and  as  much  less  terrible 
than  it  as  painted  fires  are  less  than  the  burning 
reality. 

So  men  may  live  in  the  body,  and  toil  and 
think  and  feel,  and  be  dead.  The  world  is  full 
of  "  sheeted  dead,"  that  "  squeak  and  gibber  " 
in  "  our  streets,"  for  every  soul  that  lives  to 
self  and  has  rent  itself  away  from  God,   so   far 
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as   a   creature   can,   is   "  dead   while   he   liveth."  All    ordinances    may   be    administered   to   us   a 

The   other   death,   of  which  the   previous   verse  hundred  times,  and  without  faith  they  leave  us 

spoke,    is    therefore    but    the    putting    off    of    a  as   they   found   us — dead.     If   we   have   hold   of 

death.     We  lose  nothing  of  real  life  in  putting  Christ   by   faith   we   live,   whether   we   have   re- 

off    self,    but    only    that    which    keeps    us    in    a  ceived  the  ordinances  or  not.     So  all  full-blown 

separation   from   God,   and   slays   our   true   and  or  budding  sacramentarianism  is   to  be   fought 

highest  being.     To  die  to  self  is  but  "  the  death  against   to   the   uttermost,   because   it   tends   to 

of  death."  block  the  road  to  the  City  of  Refuge  for  a  poor 

The    same   life    of   which   the   previous    verse  sinful  soul,  and  the  most  pressing  of  all  neces- 

spoke  as  coming  from  the   risen   Lord  is  here  sities   is   that   that  way   of   life   should   be   kept 

set  forth  as  able  to  raise  us  from  that  death  of  clear  and  unimpeded. 

sin.     "  He    hath    quickened    you    together    with  We  need  the  profound  truth  which  lies  in  the 

Him."     Union     with     Christ    floods    our    dead  threefold  form  which  Paul  gives  to  one  of  his 

souls  with  His  own  vitality,  as  water  will  pour  great    watchwords:    "  Circumcision    is    nothing, 

.  from  a  reservoir  through  a  tube  inserted  in  it.  and  uncircumcision  is  nothing,  but  the  keeping 

There   is   the   actual   communication    of   a   new  of  the  commandments  of  God."     And  how,  says 

life     when     we     touch     Christ     by     faith.     The  my  despairing  conscience,  shall  I  keep  the  com- 

prophet  of  old  laid  himself  upon  the  dead  child,  mandments?    The    answer    lies    in    the    second 

the  warm  lip  on  the  pallid  mouth,  the  throbbing  form   of  the   saying — "  In   Christ  Jesus   neither 

heart  on  the  still  one,  and  the  contact  rekindled  circumcision   availeth   anything,    nor   uncircum- 

the  extinguished  spark.     So  Christ  lays  His  full  cision,  but  a  new  creature."     And  how,   replies 

life  on  our  deadness,  and  does  more  than  recall  my  saddened  heart,  can  I  become  a  new  crea- 

a  departed  glow  of  vitality.     He  communicates  ture?    The  answer  lies  in  the  final  form  of  the 

a    new   life    kindred    with    His    own.     That    life  saying — "  In  Jesus   Christ   neither   circumcision 

makes  us  free  here  and  now  from  the   law   of  availeth  anything  nor  uncircumcision,  but  faith 

sin   and   death,   and   it   shall  be   perfected  here-  which   worketh."      Faith   brings   the   life   which 

after  when  the  working  of   His   mighty   power  makes  us  new  men,  and  then  we  can  keep  the 

shall  change  the   body  of  our  humiliation   into  commandments.     If  we  have  faith,  and  are  new 

the  likeness  of  the  body  of  His  glory,  and  the  men  and  do  God's  will,  we  need  no  rites  but  as 

leaven   of   His   new   life   shall   leaven   the   three  helps.     If  we  have  not  faith,  all  rites  are  noth- 

measures  in  which  it  is  hidden,  body,  soul,  and  ing. 
spirit,  with  its  own  transforming  energy.     Then, 

in   yet   higher   sense,    death    shall   die,   and   life  CHAPTER   XIV. 
shall  be  victor  by  His  victory. 

But  to   all   this   one   preliminary   is   needful—  THE    CROSS    THE   DEATH   OF   LAW   AND 

"  having    forgiven    us    all    trespasses."     Paul's  THE   TRIUMPH  OVER  EVIL  POWERS. 
eagerness  to  associate  himself  with  his  brethren, 

and   to   claim   his   share   in   the   forgiveness,   as  Colossians  ii.  14,  15  (R.  V.). 
well  as  to  unite  in  the  acknowledgment  of  sin, 

makes  him  change  his  word  from  "  you  "  to  The  same  double  reference  to  the  two  char- 
"  us."  So  the  best  manuscripts  give  the  text,  acteristic  errors  of  the  Colossians  which  we 
and  the  reading  is  obviously  full  of  interest  and  have  already  met  so  frequently,  presents  itself 
suggestiveness.  There  must  be  a  removal  of  here.  This  whole  section  vibrates  continually 
the  cause  of  deadness  before  there  can  be  a  between  warnings  against  the  Judaising  en- 
quickening  to  new  life.  That  cause  was  sin,  forcement  of  the  Mosaic  law  on  Gentile  Chris- 
which  cannot  be  cancelled  as  guilt  by  any  self-  tians,  and  against  the  Oriental  figments  about 
denial  however  great,  nor  even  by  the  imparta-  a  crowd  of  angelic  beings  filling  the  space  be- 
tion  of  a  new  life  from  God  for  the  future.  A  twixt  man  and  God,  betwixt  pure  spirit  and 
gospel  which  only  enjoined  dying  to  self  would  gross  matter.  One  great  fact  is  here  opposed 
be  as  inadequate  as  a  gospel  which  only  pro-  to  these  strangely  associated  errors.  The 
vided  for  a  higher  life  in  the  future.  The  cross  of  Christ  is  the  abrogation  of  the  Law; 
stained  and  faultful  past  must  be  cared  for.  the  cross  of  Christ  is  the  victory  over  princi- 
Christ  must  bring  pardon  for  it,  as  well  as  a  palities  and  powers.  If  we  hold  fast  by  it,  we 
new  spirit  for  the  future.  So  the  condition  prior  are  under  no  subjection  to  the  former,  and  have 
to  our  being  quickened  together  with  Him  is  neither  to  fear  nor  reverence  the  latter. 
God's  forgiveness,  free  and  universal,  covering  I.  The  Cross  of  Christ  is  the  death  of  Law. 
all  our  sins,  and  given  to  us  without  anything  The  law  is  a  written  document.  It  has  an 
on  our  part.  That  condition  is  satisfied,  antagonistic  aspect  to  us  all,  Gentiles  as  well  as 
Christ's  death  brings  to  us  God's  pardon,  and  Jews.  Christ  has  blotted  it  out.  More  than 
when  the  great  barrier  of  unforgiven  sin  is  that,  He  has  taken  it  out  of  the  way,  as  if  it 
cleared  away,  Christ's  life  pours  into  our  hearts,  were  an  obstacle  lying  right  in  the  middle  of 
and  "  everything  lives  whithersoever  the  river  our  path.  More  than  that,  it  is  "  nailed  to  the 
cometh."  cross."     That  phrase  has  been  explained  by  an 

Here    then    we    have    the    deepest    ground   of  alleged  custom  of  repealing  laws  and  cancelling 

Paul's  intense  hatred  of  every  attempt  to  make  bonds  by  driving  a  nail  into  them,   and  fixing 

anything  but  faith   in   Christ   and   moral   purity  them  up  in  public,  but  proof  of  the  practice  is 

essential  to  the  perfect  Christian  life.     Circum-  said  to  be  wanting.     The  thought  seems  to  be 

cision  and  baptism  and  all  other  rites  or  sacra-  deeper  than   that.     This   antagonistic   "  law  "   is 

ments    of   Judaism    or    Christianity    are    equally  conceived  of  as  being,  like  "the  world,"  cruci- 

powerless  to  quicken  dead  souls.     For  that,  the  fied  in  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord.     The  nails 

first    thing    needed    is    the    forgiveness    of    sins,  which     fastened     Him     to     the     cross     fastened- 

and  that  is  ours  through  simple  faith  in  Christ's  it,  and  in  His  death  it  was  done  to  death.     We 

death.     We  are  quickened  by  Christ's  own  life  are  free  from  it,  "  that  being  dead  in  which  we 

in  us,  and  He  "  dwells  in  our  hearts  by  faith."  were  held." 
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We  have  first,  then,  to  consider  the  "  hand- 
writing," or,  as  some  would  render  the  word, 
"  the  bond."  Of  course,  by  law  here  is  pri- 
marily meant  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  law,  which 
was  being  pressed  upon  the  Colossians.  It  is 
so  completely  antiquated  for  us,  that  we  have 
difficulty  in  realising  what  a  fight  for  life  and 
death  raged  round  the  question  of  its  observ- 
ance by  the  primitive  Church.  It  is  always 
harder  to  change  customs  than  creeds,  and  re- 
ligious observances  live  on,  as  every  maypole 
on  a  village  green  tells  us,  long  after  the  beliefs 
which  animated  them  are  forgotten.  So  there 
was  a  strong  body  among  the  early  believers  to 
whom  it  was  flat  blasphemy  to  speak  of  allow- 
ing the  Gentile  Christian  to  come  into  the 
Church,  except  through  the  old  doorway  of  cir- 
cumcision, and  to  whom  the  outward  ceremonial 
of  Judaism  was  the  only  visible  religion.  That 
is  the  point  directly  at  issue  between  Paul  and 
these  teachers. 

But  the  modern  distinction  between  moral 
and  ceremonial  law  had  no  existence  in  Paul's 
mind,  any  more  than  it  has  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, where  precepts  of  the  highest  morality 
and  regulations  of  the  merest  ceremonial  are 
interstratified  in  a  way  most  surprising  to  us 
moderns.  To  him  the  law  was  a  homogeneous 
whole,  however  diverse  its  commands,  because 
it  was  all  the  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  for 
the  guidance  of  man.  It  is  the  law  as  a  whole, 
in  all  its  aspects  and  parts,  that  is  here  spoken 
of,  whether  as  enjoining  morality,  or  external 
observances,  or  as  an  accuser  fastening  guilt 
on  the  conscience,  or  as  a  stern  prophet  of 
retribution  and  punishment. 

Further,  we  must  give  a  still  wider  exten- 
sion to  the  thought.  The  principles  laid  down 
are  true  not  only  in  regard  to  "  the  law,"  but 
about  all  law,  whether  it  be  written  on  the  tables 
of  stone,  or  on  "  the  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart  " 
or  conscience,  or  in  the  systems  of  ethics,  or  in 
the  customs  of  society.  Law,  as  such,  howso- 
ever enacted  and  whatever  the  bases  of  its  rule, 
is  dealt  with  by  Christianity  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  the  venerable  and  Godgiven  code 
of  the  Old  Testament.  When  we  recognise 
that  fact,  these  discussions  in  Paul's  Epistles 
flash  up  into  startling  vitality  and  interest.  It 
has  long  since  been  settled  that  Jewish  ritual 
is  nothing  to  us.  But  it  ever  remains  a  burning 
question  for  each  of  us,  What  Christianity  does 
for  us  in  relation  to  the  solemn  law  of  duty 
under  which  we  are  all  placed,  and  which  we 
have  all  broken? 

The  antagonism  of  law  is  the  next  point  pre- 
sented by  these  words.  Twice,  to  add  to  the 
emphasis,  Paul  tells  us  that  the  law  is  against 
us.  It  stands  opposite  us  fronting  us  and  frown- 
ing at  us,  and  barring  our  road.  Is  "  law  "  then 
become  our  "  enemy  because  it  tells  us  the 
truth"?  Surely  this  conception  of  law  is  a 
strange  contrast  to  and  descent  from  the  raptu- 
rous delight  of  psalmists  and  prophets  in  the 
"  law  of  the  Lord."  Surely  God's  greatest  gift 
to  man  is  the  knowledge  of  His  will,  and  law  is 
beneficent,  a  light  and  a  guide  to  men,  and  even 
its  strokes  are  merciful.  Paul  believed  all  that 
too.  But  nevertheless  the  antagonism  is  very 
real.  As  with  God,  so  with  law,  if  we  be 
against  Him,  He  cannot  but  be  against  us. 
We  may  make  Him  our  dearest  friend  or  our 
foe.  "  They  rebelled  .  .  .  therefore  He  was 
turned   to   be   their   enemy   and   fought    against 


them."  The  revelation  of  duty  to  which  we  are 
not  inclined  is  ever  unwelcome.  Law  is  against 
us,  because  it  comes  like  a  taskmaster,  bidding 
us  do,  but  neither  putting  the  inclination  into 
our  hearts,  nor  the -power  into  our  hands.  And 
law  is  against  us,  because  the  revelation  of  un- 
fulfilled duty  is  the  accusation  of  the  defaulter 
and  a  revelation  to  him  of  his  guilt.  And  law  is 
against  us,  because  it  comes  with  threatenings 
and  foretastes  of  penalty  and  pain.  Thus  as 
standard,  accuser,  and  avenger,  it  is — sad  per- 
version of  its  nature  and  function  though  such 
an  attitude  be — against  us. 

We  all  know  that.  Strange  and  tragic  it  is, 
but  alas!  it  is  true,  that  God's  law  presents  it- 
self before  us  as  an  enemy.  Each  of  us  has 
seen  that  apparition,  severe  in  beauty,  like  the 
sword-bearing  angel  that  Balaam  saw  "  stand- 
ing in  the  way  "  between  the  vineyards,  block- 
ing our  path  when  we  wanted  to  "  go  frowardly 
in  the  way  of  our  heart."  Each  of  us  knows 
what  it  is  to  see  our  sentence  in  the  stern  face. 
The  law  of  the  Lord  should  be  to  us  "  sweeter 
than  honey  and  the  honeycomb,"  but  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  best  is  the  worst,  and  we  can 
make  it  poison.  Obeyed,  it  is  as  the  chariot  of 
fire  to  bear  us  heavenward.  Disobeyed,  it  is  an 
iron  car  that  goes  crashing  on  its  way,  crushing 
all  who  set  themselves  against  it.  To  know 
what  we  ought  to  be  and  to  love  and  try  to  be 
it,  is  blessedness,  but  to  know  it  and  to  refuse 
to  be  it,  is  misery.  In  herself  she  "  wears  the 
Godhead's  most  benignant  grace,"  but  if  we 
turn  against  her,  Law,  the  "  daughter  of  the 
voice  of  God,"  gathers  frowns  upon  her  face  and 
her  beauty  becomes   stern  and  threatening. 

But  the  great  principle  here  asserted  is  the 
destruction  of  law  in  the  cross  of  Christ.  The 
cross  ends  the  law's  power  of  punishment. 
Paul  believed  that  the  burden  and  penalty  of  sin 
had  been  laid  on  Jesus  Christ  and  borne  by  Him 
on  His  cross.  In  deep,  mysterious,  but  most 
real  identification  of  Himself  with  the  whole 
race  of  man,  He  not  only  Himself  took  our 
infirmities  and  bare  our  sicknesses,  by  the 
might  of  His  sympathy  and  the  reality  of  His 
manhood,  but  "  the  Lord  made  to  meet  upon 
Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all";  and  He,  the  Lamb 
of  God,  willingly  accepted  the  load,  and  bare 
away  our  sins  by  bearing  their  penalty. 

To  philosophise  on  that  teaching  of  Scrip- 
ture is  not  my  business  here.  It  is  my  busi- 
ness to  assert  it.  We  can  never  penetrate  to  a 
full  understanding  of  the  rationale  of  Christ's 
bearing  the  world's  sins,  but  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  earnestness  of  our  belief  in  the 
fact.  Enough  for  us  that  in  His  person  He 
willingly  made  experience  of  all  the  bitterness 
of  sin:  that  when  He  asronised  in  the  dark  on 
the  cross,  and  when  from  out  of  the  darkness 
came  that  awful  crv,  so  strangely  compact  of 
wistful  confidence  and  utter  isolation,  "  My  God, 
My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me?"  it  was 
something  deeper  than  physical  pain  or  shrink- 
ing from  physical  death  that  found  utterance- 
even  the  sin-laden  consciousness  of  Him  who 
in  that  awful  hour  gathered  into  His  own 
breast  the  spear-points  of  a  world's  punishment. 
The  cross  of  Christ  is  the  endurance  of  the 
penalty  of  sin,  and  therefore  is  the  unloosing 
of  the  grip  of  the  law  upon  us,  in  so  far  as 
threatening  and  punishment  are  concerned.  It 
is  not  enough  that  we  should  only  intellectually 
recognise    that    as    a    principle— it    is    the    very 
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heart  of  the  gospel,  the  verv  life  of  our  souls. 
Trusting  ourselves  to  that  great  sacrifice,  the 
dread  of  punishment  will  fade  from  our  hearts, 
and  the  thunder-clouds  melt  out  of  the  sky,  and 
the  sense  of  guilt  will  not  be  a  sting,  but  an 
occasion  for  lowly  thankfulness,  and  the  law  will 
have  to  draw  the  bolts  of  her  prison-house  and 
let  our  captive  souls  go  free. 

Christ's  cross  is  the  end  of  law  as  ceremonial. 
The  whole  elaborate  ritual  of  the  Jew  had  sacri- 
fice for  its  vital  centre,  and  the  prediction  of  the 
Great  Sacrifice  for  its  highest  purpose.  With- 
out the  admission  of  these  principles,  Paul's 
position  is  unintelligible,  for  he  holds,  as  in  this 
context,  that  Christ's  coming  puts  the  whole 
system  out  of  date,  because  it  fulfils  it  all. 
When  the  fruit  has  set,  there  is  no  more  need 
for  petals;  or,  as  the  Apostle  himself  puts 
it,  "  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  that 
which  is  in  part  is  done  away."  We  have  the 
reality,  and  do  not  need  the  shadow.  There  is 
but  one  temple  for  the  Christian  soul — the 
"  temple  of  His  body.""  Local  sanctity  is  at  an 
end,  for  it  was  never  more  than  an  external 
picture  of  that  spiritual  fact  which  is  realised 
in  the  Incarnation.  Christ  is  the  dwelling-place 
of  Deity,  the  meeting-place  of  God  and  man, 
the  place  of  sacrifice;  and,  builded  on  Him,  we 
in  Him  become  a  spiritual  house.  There  are 
none  other  temples  than  these.  Christ  is  the 
great  priest,  and  in  His  presence  all  human 
priesthood  loses  its  consecration,  for  it  could 
offer  only  external  sacrifice,  and  secure  a  local 
approach  to  a  "  worldly  sanctuary."  He  is  the 
real  Aaron,  and  we  in  Him  become  a  royal 
priesthood.  There  are  none  other  priests  than 
these.  Christ  is  the  true  sacrifice.  His  death 
is  the  real  propitiation  for  sin,  and  we  in  Him 
become  thank-offerings,  moved  by  His  mercies 
to  present  ourselves  living  sacrifices.  There  are 
none  other  offerings  than  these.  So  the  law 
as  a  code  of  ceremonial  worship  is  done  to 
death  in  the  cross,  and,  like  the  temple  veil,  is 
torn  in  two  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 

Christ's  cross  is  the  end  of  law  as  moral  rule. 
Nothing  in  Paul's  writings  warrants  the  re- 
striction to  the  ceremonial  law  of  the  strong 
assertion  in  the  text,  and  its  many  parallels. 
Of  course,  such  words  do  not  mean  that  Chris- 
tian men  are  freed  from  the  obligations  of 
morality,  but  they  do  mean  that  we  are  not 
bound  to  do  the  "  things  contained  in  the  law  " 
because  they  are  there.  Duty  is  duty  now  be- 
cause we  see  the  pattern  of  conduct  and  char- 
acter in  Christ.  Conscience  is  not  our  stan- 
dard, nor  is  the  Old  Testament  conception  of 
the  perfect  ideal  of  manhood.  We  have  neither 
to  read  law  in  the  fleshy  tables  of  the  heart, 
nor  in  the  tables  graven  by  God's  own  finger, 
nor  in  men's  parchments  and  prescriptions. 
Our  law  is  the  perfect  life  and  death  of  Christ, 
who  is  at  once  the  ideal  of  humanity  and  the 
reality  of  Deity. 

The  weakness  of  all  law  is  that  it  merely 
commands,  but  has  no  power  to  get  its  com- 
mandments obeyed.  Like  a  discrowned  king,  it 
posts  its  proclamations,  but  has  no  army  at 
its  back  to  execute  them.  But  Christ  puts  His 
own  power  within  us,  and  His  love  in  our 
hearts;  and  so  we  pass  from  under  the  dominion 
of  an  external  commandment  into  the  liberty 
of  an  inward  spirit.  He  is  to  His  followers  both 
"  law  and  impulse."  He  gives  not  the  "  law  of 
a   carnal   commandment,   but   the    power   of  an 


endless  life."  The  long  schism  between  in- 
clination and  duty  is  at  an  end,  in  so  far  as  we 
are  under  the  influence  of  Christ's  cross.  The 
great  promise  is  fulfilled,  "  I  will  put  My  law 
into  their  minds  and  write  it  in  their  hearts"; 
and  so,  glad  obedience  with  the  whole  power 
of  the  new  life,  for  the  sake  of  the  love  of  the 
dear  Lord  who  has  bought  us  by  His  death, 
supersedes  the  constrained  submission  to  out- 
ward precept.  A  higher  morality  ought  to 
characterise  the  partakers  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
who  have  His  example  for  their  code,  and  His 
love  for  their  motive.  The  tender  voice  that 
says,  "  If  ye  love  Me,  keep  My  command- 
ments," wins  us  to  purer  and  more  self-sacri- 
ficing goodness  than  the  stern  accents  that  can 
only  say,  "Thou  shalt — or  else!"  can  ever  en- 
force. He  came  "  not  to  destroy,  but  to  ful- 
fil." The  fulfilment  was  destruction  in  order  to 
reconstruction  in  higher  form.  Law  died  with 
Christ  on  the  cross  in  order  that  it  might  rise 
and  reign  with  Him  in  our  inmost  hearts. 

II.  The  Cross  is  the  triumph  over  all  the 
powers  of  evil. 

There  are  considerable  difficulties  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  ver.  IS;  the  main  question  being 
the  meaning  of  the  word  rendered  in  the  Au- 
thorised Version  "  spoiled,"  and  in  the  R.  V., 
"  having  put  off  from  Himself."  It  is  the  same 
word  as  is  used  in  iii.  9,  and  is  there  rendered 
"have  put  off";  while  a  cognate  noun  is  found 
in  verse  11  of  this  chapter,  and  is  there 
translated  "  the  putting  off."  The  form  here 
must  either  mean  "  having  put  off  from  one- 
self," or  "  having  stripped  (others)  for  one- 
self." The  former  meaning  is  adopted  by 
many  commentators,  as  well  as  by  the  R.  V., 
and  is  explained  to  mean  that  Christ,  having 
assumed  our  humanity,  was,  as  it  were,  wrapped 
about  and  invested  with  Satanic  temptations, 
which  He  finally  flung  from  Him  for  ever  in 
His  death,  which  was  His  triumph  over  the 
powers  of  evil.  The  figure  seems  far-fetched 
and  obscure,  and  the  rendering  necessitates  the 
supposition  of  a  change  in  the  person  spoken 
of,  which  must  be  God  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
period,  and  Christ  in  the  latter. 

But  if  we  adopt  the  other  meaning,  which 
has  equal  warrant  in  the  Greek  form,  "  having 
stripped  for  Himself,"  we  get  the  thought  that 
in  the  cross  God  has,  for  His  greater  glory, 
stripped  principalities  and  powers.  Taking  this 
meaning,  we  avoid  the  necessity  of  supposing 
with  Bishop  Lightfoot  that  there  is  a  change  of 
subject  from  God  to  Christ  at  some  point  in  the 
period  including  vv.  13  to  15 — an  expedient 
which  is  made  necessary  by  the  impossibility  of 
supposing  that  God  "  divested  Himself  of  princi- 
palities or  powers  " — and  also  avoid  the  other 
necessity  of  referring  the  whole  period  to  Christ, 
which  is  another  way  out  of  that  impossibility. 
We  thereby  obtain  a  more  satisfactory  meaning 
than  that  Christ  in  assuming  humanity  was  as- 
sailed by  temptations  from  the  powers  of  evil 
which  were,  as  it  were,  a  poisoned  garment 
clinging  to  Him,  and  which  He  stripped  off  from 
Himself  in  His  death.  Further,  such  a  mean- 
ing as  that  which  we  adopt  makes  the  whole 
verse  a  consistent  metaphor  in  three  stages, 
whereas  the  other  introduces  an  utterly  incon- 
gruous and  irrelevant  figure.  What  connection 
has  the  figure  of  stripping  off  a  garment  with 
that  of  a  conqueror  in  his  triumphal  procession? 
But  if  we  read  "  spoiled  for  Himself  principal!- 
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ties  and  powers,"  we  see  the  whole  process  be- 
fore our  eyes — the  victor  stripping  his  foes  of 
arms  and  ornaments  and  dress,  then  parading 
them  as  his  captives,  and  then  dragging  them 
at  the  wheels  of  his  triumphal  car. 

The  words  point  us  into  dim  regions  of  which 
we  know  nothing  more  than  Scripture  tells  us. 
These  dreamers  at  Colossi  had  much  to  say 
about  a  crowd  of  beings,  bad  and  good,  which 
linked  men  and  matter  with  spirit  and  God.  We 
have  heard  already  the  emphasis  with  which 
Paul  has  claimed  for  his  Master  the  sovereign 
authority  of  Creator  over  all  orders  of  being, 
the  headship  over  all  principality  and  power. 
He  has  declared,  too,  that  from  Christ's  cross  a 
magnetic  influence  streams  out  upwards  as  well 
as  earthwards,  binding  all  things  together  in  the 
great  reconciliation — and  now  he  tells  us  that 
from  that  same  cross  shoot  downwards  darts  of 
conquering  power  which  subdue  and  despoil  re- 
luctant foes  of  other  realms  and  regions  than 
ours,  in  so  far  as  they  work  among  men. 

That  there  are  such  seems  plainly  enough  as- 
serted in  Christ's  own  words.  However  much 
discredit  has  been  brought  on  the  thought  by 
monastic  and  Puritan  exaggerations,  it  is  clearly 
the  teaching  of  Scripture;  and  however  it  may 
be  ridiculed  or  set  aside,  it  can  never  be  dis- 
proved. 

But  the  position  which  Christianity  takes  in 
reference  to  the  whole  matter  is  to  maintain 
that  Christ  has  conquered  the  banded  kingdom 
of  evil,  and  that  no  man  owes  it  fear  or  obedi- 
ence, if  he  will  only  hold  fast  by  his  Lord.  In 
the  cross  is  the  judgment  of  this  world,  and  by 
it  is  the  prince  of  this  world  cast  out.  He  has 
taken  away  the  power  of  these  Powers  who  were 
so  mighty  amongst  men.  They  held  men  cap- 
tive by  temptations  too  strong  to  be  overcome, 
but  He  has  conquered  the  lesser  temptations  of 
the  wilderness  and  the  sorer  of  the  cross,  and 
therein  has  made  us  more  than  conquerors. 
They  held  men  captive  by  ignorance  of  God, 
and  the  cross  reveals  Him;  by  the  lie  that  sin 
was  a  trifle,  but  the  cross  teaches  us  its  gravity 
and  power;  by  the  opposite  lie  that  sin  was 
unforgivable,  but  the  cross  brings  pardon  for 
every  transgression  and  cleansing  for  every 
stain.  By  the  cross  the  world  is  a  redeemed 
world,  and,  as  our  Lord  said  in  words  which 
may  have  suggested  the  figure  of  our  text,  the 
strong  man  is  bound,  and  his  house  spoiled  of 
all  his  armour  wherein  he  trusted.  The  prey 
is  taken  from  the  mighty  and  men  are  delivered 
from  the  dominion  of  evil.  So  that  dark  king- 
dom is  robbed  of  its  subjects  and  its  rulers  im- 
poverished and  restrained.  The  devout  imag- 
ination of  the  monk-painter  drew  on  the  wall  of 
the  cell  in  his  convent  the  conquering  Christ 
with  white  banner  bearing  a  blood-red  cross, 
before  whose  glad  coming  the  heavy  doors  of 
the  prison-house  fell  from  their  hinges,  crush- 
ing beneath  their  weight  the  demon  jailor,  while 
the  long  file  of  eager  captives,  from  Adam  on- 
wards through  ages  of  patriarchs  and  psalmists 
and  prophets,  hurried  forward  with  outstretched 
hands  to  meet  the  Deliverer,  who  came  bearing 
His  own  atmosphere  of  radiance  and  joy. 
Christ  has  conquered.  His  cross  is  His  vic- 
tory; and  in  that  victory  God  has  conquered. 
As  the  long  files  of  the  triumphal  procession 
swept  upwards  to  the  temple  with  incense  and 
music,  before  the  gazing  eyes  of  a  gathered  glad 
nation,    while    the    conquered    trooped    chained 


behind  the  chariot,  that  all  men  might  see  their 
fierce  eyes  gleaming  beneath  their  matted  hair, 
and  breathe  more  freely  for  the  chains  on  their 
hostile  wrists,  so  in  the  world-wide  issues  of  the 
work  of  Christ,  God  triumphs  before  the  uni- 
verse, and  enhances  His  glory  in  that  He  has 
rent  the  prey  from  the  mighty  and  won  men 
back  to  Himself. 

So  we  learn  to  think  of  evil  as  conquered,  and 
for  ourselves  in  our  own  conflicts  with  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  as  well  as  for 
the  whole  race  of  man,  to  be  of  good  cheer. 
True,  the  victory  is  but  slowly  being  realised  in 
all  its  consequences,  and  often  it  seems  as  if 
no  territory  had  been  won.  But  the  main  posi- 
tion has  been  carried,  and  though  the  struggle 
is  still  obstinate,  it  can  end  only  in  one  way. 
The  brute  dies  hard,  but  the  naked  heel  of  our 
Christ  has  bruised  his  head,  and  though  still 
the   dragon 

"  Swinges  the  scaly  horror  of  his  folded  tail," 

his  death  will  come  sooner  or  later.  The  re- 
generating power  is  lodged  in  the  heart  of  hu- 
manity, and  the  centre  from  which  it  flows  is  the 
cross.  The  history  of  the  world  thenceforward 
is  but  the  history  of  its  more  or  less  rapid  as- 
similation of  that  power,  and  of  its  consequent 
deliverance  from  the  bondage  in  which  it  has 
been  held.  The  end  can  only  be  the  entire  and 
universal  manifestation  of  the  victory  which  was 
won  when  He  bowed  His  head  and  died. 
Christ's  cross  is  God's  throne  of  triumph. 

Let  us  see  that  we  have  our  own  personal 
part  in  that  victory.  Holding  to  Christ,  and 
drawing  from  Him  by  faith  a  share  in  His  new 
life,  we  shall  no  longer  be  under  the  yoke  of 
law,  but  enfranchised  into  the  obedience  of  love, 
which  is  liberty.  We  shall  no  longer  be  slaves 
of  evil,  but  sons  and  servants  of  our  conquer- 
ing God,  who  wooes  and  wins  us  by  showing  us 
all  His  love  in  Christ,  and  by  giving  us  His, 
own  Son  on  the  Cross,  our  peace-offering.  If 
we  let  Him  overcome,  His  victory  will  be  life, 
not  death.  He  will  strip  us  of  nothing  but  rags, 
and  clothe  us  in  garments  of  purity:  He  will 
so  breathe  beauty  into  us  that  He  will  show  us 
openly  to  the  universe  as  examples  of  His  trans- 
forming power,  and  He  will  bind  us  glad  cap- 
tives to  His  chariot  wheels,  partakers  of  His 
victory  as  well  as  trophies  of  His  all-conquering 
love.  "  Now  thanks  be  unto  God,  which  always 
triumphs  over  us  in  Jesus  Christ." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

WARNINGS  AGAINST  TWIN  CHIEF  ER- 
RORS, BASED  UPON  PREVIOUS  POSI- 
TIVE TEACHING. 

Colossians  ii.  16-19  (R.  V.). 

"  Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you."  That 
"  therefore  "  sends  us  back  to  what  the  Apostle 
has  been  saying  in  the  previous  verses,  in  order 
to  find  there  the  ground  of  these  earnest  warn- 
ings. That  ground  is  the  whole  of  the  fore- 
going exposition  of  the  Christian  relation  to 
Christ  as  far  back  as  ver.  9,  but  especially  the 
great  truths  contained  in  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding verses,  that  the  cross  of  Christ  is  the 
death  of  law,  and  God's  triumph  over  all  the 
powers  of  evil.     Because  it  is  so,  the  Colossian 
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Christians  are  exhorted  to  claim  and  use  their  which,  and  the  time  when,  that  great  symbolic 

emancipation   from    both.     Thus   we   have   here  system  of  acted  prophecy  was  built  up;  but  we 

the  very  heart  and  centre  of  the  practical  conn-  shall   be    further   away    than   ever   from    under- 

sels    of   the    Epistle — the    double    blasts    of    the  standing  the  Old  Testament  if  we  have  gained 

trumpet  warning  against  the  two  most  pressing  critical  knowledge  of  its  genesis,  and  have  lost 

dangers    besetting    the    Church.     They    are    the  the  belief  that   its  symbols  were  given  by   God 

same  two  which  we  have  often  met  already — on  to   prophesy   of   His   Son.     That   is   the   key   to 

the  one  hand,  a  narrow  Judaising  enforcement  both  Testaments;  and  I  cannot  but  believe  that 

of    ceremonial    and    punctilios    of    outward    ob-  the  uncritical  reader  who  reads  his  book  of  the 

servance;  on  the  other  hand,  a  dreamy  Oriental  law  and  the  prophets  with  that  conviction,  has 

absorption  in  imaginations  of  a  crowd  of  angelic  got  nearer  the  very  marrow  of  the  book  than 

mediators  obscuring  the  one  gracious  presence  the   critic,   if   he   have   parted   with   it,    can   ever 

of  Christ  our  Intercessor.  come. 

I.   Here    then    we    have    first,    the    claim    for  Sacrifice,  altar,  priest,  temple  spake  of  Him. 

Christian  liberty,  with  the  great  truth  on  which  The   distinctions   of  meats   were   meant,    among 

it  is  built.  other  purposes,  to  familiarise  men  with  the  con- 

The  points  in  regard  to  which  that  liberty  is  ceptions    of    purity    and    impurity,    and    so,    by 

to    be    exercised    are    specified.     They    are    no  stimulating    conscience,    to    wake    the    sense    of 

doubt  those,  in  addition  to  circumcision,   which  need  of  a  Purifier.     The  yearly  feasts  set  forth 

were    principally    in    question    then    and    there,  various  aspects  of  the  great  work  of  Christ,  and 

"  Meat  and  drink  "  refers  to  restrictions  in  diet,  the    sabbath    showed   in   outward   form   the    rest 

such  as  the  prohibition  of  "  unclean  "  things  in  into  which  He  leads  those  who  cease  from  their 

the  Mosaic  law,  and  the  question  of  the  lawful-  own  works  and  wear  His  yoke.     All  these  ob- 

ness   of   eating   meat   offered   to    idols;    perhaps  servances,  and  the  whole  system  to  which  they 

also,  such  as  the  Nazarite  vow.     There  were  few  belong,  are  like  out-riders  who  precede  a  prince 

regulations  as  to  "  drink  "  in  the  Old  Testament,  on    his    progress,    and    as    they    gallop    through 

so  that  probably  other  ascetic  practices  besides  sleeping  villages,  rouse  them  with  the  cry,  "  The 

the    Mosaic    regulations    were    in    question,    but  king  is   coming!  " 

these  must  have  been  unimportant,  else  Paul  And  when  the  king  has  come,  where  are  the 
could  not  have  spoken  of  the  whole  as  being  a  heralds?  and  when  the  reality  has  come,  who 
"  shadow  of  things  to  come."  The  second  point  wants  symbols?  and  if  that  which  threw  the 
in  regard  to  which  liberty  is  here  claimed  is  that  shadow  forward  through  the  ages  has  arrived, 
of  the  sacred  seasons  of  Judaism:  the  annual  how  shall  the  shadow  be  visible  too?  There- 
festivals,  the  monthly  feast  of  the  new  moon,  the  fore  the  second  principle  here  laid  down,  namely 
weekly  Sabbath.  the  cessation  of  all  these  observances,  and  their 

The  relation  of  the  Gentile  converts  to  these  like,  is  really  involved  in  the  first,  namely  their 

Jewish  practices  was   an   all-important   question  prophetic  character. 

for  the   early   Church.     It   was   really   the   ques-  The  practical  conclusion  drawn  is  very  note- 

tion  whether  Christianity  was  to  be  more  than  worthy,   because   it   seems   much   narrower  than 

a  Jewish  sect — and  the  main  force  which,  under  the    premises    warrant.     Paul    does     not    say — 

God,  settled  the  contest,  was  the  vehemence  and  therefore  let  no  man  observe  any  of  these  any 

logic  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  more;    but    takes    up    the    much    more    modest 

Here  he  lays  down  the  ground  on  which  that  ground — let  no  man  judge  you  about  them.  He 
whole  question  about  diet  and  days,  and  all  such  claims  a  wide  liberty  of  variation,  and  all  that 
matters,  is  to  be  settled.  They  "  are  a  shadow  he  repels  is  the  right  of  anybody  to  dragoon 
of  things  to  come,  but  the  body  is  of  Christ."  Christian  men  into  ceremonial  observances  on 
"  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before."  the  ground  that  they  are  necessary.  He  does 
That  great  work  of  Divine  love,  the  mission  of  not  quarrel  with  the  rites,  but  with  men  insisting 
Christ,  Whose  "  goings  forth  have  been  from  on  the  necessity  of  the  rites. 
everlasting,"  may  be  thought  of  as  having  set  In  his  own  practice  he  gave  the  best  cora- 
out  from  the  Throne  as  soon  as  time  was,  trav-  mentary  on  his  meaning.  When  they  said  to 
elling  in  the  greatness  of  its  strength,  like  the  him,  "  You  must  circumcise  Titus,"  he  said, 
beams  of  some  far-off  star  that  have  not  yet  "  Then  I  will  not."  When  nobody  tried  to  corn- 
reached  a  dark  world.  The  light  from  the  pel  him,  he  took  Timothy,  and  of  his  own  ac- 
Throne  is  behind  Him  as  He  advances  across  cord  circumcised  him  to  avoid  scandals.  When 
the  centuries,  and  the  shadow  is  thrown  far  in  it  was  needful  as  a  protest,  he  rode  right  over 
front.  all   the   prescriptions   of  the   law,   and   "  did   eat 

Now   that    involves    two    thoughts    about   the  with    Gentiles."     When    it    was    advisable    as    a 

Mosaic  law  and  whole  system.     First,  the  purely  demonstration  that  he  himself  "  walked  orderly 

prophetic    and    symbolic    character    of    the    Old  and   kept   the   law,"    he   performed   the    rites    of 

Testament  order,  and  especially  of  the  Old  Tes-  purification  and  united  in  the  temple  worship, 

tament     ritual.     The     absurd     extravagance     of  In  times  of  transition  wise  supporters  of  the 

many     attempts     to     "  spiritualise  "     the     latter  new  will   not  be   in   a   hurry  to   break  with   the 

should  not  blind  us  to  the  truth  which  they  cari-  old.     "  I    will    lead   on    softly,    according   as   the 

cature.     Nor,  on  the  other  hand,   should  we  be  flock  and  the  children  be  able  to  endure,"  said 

so  taken  with  new  attempts  to  reconstruct  our  Jacob,  and  so  says  every  good  shepherd, 

notions  of  Jewish  history  and  the  dates  of  Old  The  brown   sheaths  remain  on  the  twig  after 

Testament  books,  as  to  forget  that,  though  the  the    tender    green    leaf    has    burst    from    within 

New  Testament   is  committed  to  no  theory  on  them,  but  there  is  no  need  to  pull  them  off,  for 

these    points,    it    is    committed    to    the    Divine  they   will    drop    presently.     "  I    will    wear    three 

origin  and  prophetic  purpose  of  the  Mosaic  law  surplices     if     they     like,"     said     Luther     once. 

and    Levitical    worship.     We    should    thankfully  "  Neither  if  we  eat  are  we  the  better,  neither  if 

accept    all    teaching    which    free    criticism    and  we  eat  not  are  we  the  worse,"  said  Paul.     Such 

scholarship   can    give   us   as   to   the   process   by  is  the  spirit  of  the  words  here.     It  is  a  plea  for 
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Christian  liberty.  If  not  insisted  on  as  neces- 
sary, the  outward  observances  may  be  allowed. 
If  they  are  regarded  as  helps,  or  as  seemly  ad- 
juncts or  the  like,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
difference  of  opinion  and  for  variety  of  practice, 
according  to  temperament  and  taste  and  usage. 
There  are  principles  which  should  regulate  even 
these  diversities  of  practice,  and  Paul  has  set 
these  forth,  in  the  great  chapter  about  meats  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  But  it  is  a  different 
thing  altogether  when  any  external  observances 
are  insisted  on  as  essential,  either  from  the  old 
Jewish  or  from  the  modern  sacramentarian 
point  of  view.  If  a  man  comes  saying,  "  Ex- 
cept ye  be  circumcised,  ye  cannot  be  saved,"  the 
only  right  answer  is,  Then  I  will  not  be  circum- 
cised, and  if  you  are,  because  you  believe  that 
you  cannot  be  saved  without  it,  "  Christ  is  be- 
come of  none  effect  to  you."  Nothing  is  neces- 
sary but  union  to  Him,  and  that  comes  through 
no  outward  observance,  but  through  the  faith 
which  worketh  by  love.  Therefore,  let  no  man 
judge  you,  but  repel  all  such  attempts  at  thrust- 
ing any  ceremonial  ritual  observances  on  you, 
on  the  plea  of  necessity,  with  the  emancipating 
truth  that  the  cross  of  Christ  is  the  death  of 
law. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  here  on  the  bearing 
of  the  principles  laid  down  in  these  verses  on 
the  religious  observance  of  Sunday.  The  obli- 
gation of  the  Jewish  sabbath  has  passed  away 
as  much  as  sacrifices  and  circumcision.  That 
seems  unmistakably  the  teaching  here.  But  the 
institution  of  a  weekly  day  of  rest  is  distinctly 
put  in  Scripture  as  independent  of,  and  prior 
to,  the  special  form  and  meaning  given  to  the 
institution  in  the  Mosaic  law.  That  is  the  nat- 
ural conclusion  from  the  narrative  of  the  cre- 
ative rest  in  Genesis,  and  from  our  Lord's  em- 
phatic declaration  that  the  sabbath  was  made 
for  "  man  "—that  is  to  say,  for  the  race.  Many 
traces  of  the  pre-Mosaic  sabbath  have  been  ad- 
duced, and  among  others  we  may  recall  the  fact 
that  recent  researches  show  it  to  have  been  ob- 
served by  the  Accadians,  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Assyria.  It  is  a  physical  and  moral  necessity, 
and  that  is  a  sadly  mistaken  benevolence  which, 
on  the  plea  of  culture  or  amusement  for  the 
many,  compels  the  labour  of  the  few,  and  breaks 
down  the  distinction  between  the  Sunday  and  the 
rest  of  the  week. 

The  religious  observance  of  the  first  day  of 
the  week  rests  on  no  recorded  command,  but 
has  a  higher  origin,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  out- 
come of  a  felt  want.  The  early  disciples  nat- 
urally gathered  together  for  worship  on  the  day 
which  had  become  so  sacred  to  them.  At  first, 
no  doubt,  they  observed  the  Jewish  sabbath,  and 
only  gradually  came  to  the  practice  which  we 
almost  see  growing  before  our  eyes  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  in  the  mention  of  the  disciples 
at  Troas  coming  together  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week  to  break  bread,  and  which  we  gather,  from' 
the  Apostle's  instructions  as  to  weekly  setting 
apart  money  for  charitable  purposes,  to  have 
existed  in  the  Church  at  Corinth;  as  we  know, 
that  even  in  his  lonely  island  prison  far  away 
from  the  company  of  his  brethren,  the  Apostle 
John  was  in  a  condition  of  high  religious  con- 
templation on  the  Lord's  day,  ere  yet  he  heard 
the  solemn  voice  and  saw  "  the  things  which 
are. 

This  gradual  growing  up  of  the  practice  is  in 
accordance   with  the   whole   spirit  of   the    New 


Covenant,  which  has  next  to  nothing  to  say 
about  the  externals  of  worship,  and  leaves  the 
new  |^fe  to  shape  itself.  Judaism  gave  pre- 
scriptions and  minute  regulations;  Christianity, 
the  religion  of  the  spirit,  gives  principles.  The 
necessity,  for  the  nourishment  of  the  Divine  life, 
of  the  religious  observance  of  the  day  of  rest 
is  certainly  not  less  now  than  at  first.  In  the 
hurry  and  drive  of  our  modern  life,  with  the 
world  forcing  itself  on  us  at  every  moment,  we 
cannot  keep  up  the  warmth  of  devotion  unless 
we  use  this  day,  not  merely  for  physical  rest 
and  family  enjoyment,  but  for  worship.  They 
who  know  their  own  slothfulness  of  spirit,  and 
are  in  earnest  in  seeking  after  a  deeper,  fuller 
Christian  life,  will  thankfully  own,  "  the  week 
were  dark  but  for  its  light."  I  distrust  the 
spirituality  which  professes  that  all  life  is  a  sab- 
bath, and  therefore  holds  itself  absolved  from 
special  seasons  of  worship.  If  the  stream  of 
devout  communion  is  to  flow  through  all  our 
days,  there  must  be  frequent  reservoirs  along 
the  road,  or  it  will  be  lost  in  the  sand,  like  the 
rivers  of  higher  Asia.  It  is  a  poor  thing  to  say, 
keep  the  day  as  a  day  of  worship  because  it  is 
a  commandment.  Better  to  think  of  it  as  a 
great  gift  for  the  highest  purposes;  and  not  let 
it  be  merely  a  day  of  rest  for  jaded  bodies,  but 
make  it  one  of  refreshment  for  cumbered  spirits, 
and  rekindle  the  smouldering  flame  of  devotion, 
by  drawing  near  to  Christ  in  public  and  in  pri- 
vate. So  shall  we  gather  stores  that  may  help 
us  to  go  in  the  strength  of  that  meat  for  some 
more. marches  on  the  dusty  road  of  life. 

II.  The  Apostle  passes  on  to  his  second  peal 
of  warning, — that  against  the  teaching  about 
angel  mediators,  which  would  rob  the  Colossian 
Christians  of  their  prize, — and  draws  a  rapid 
portrait  of  the  teachers  of  whom  they  are  to 
beware. 

"  Let  no  man  rob  you  of  your  prize."  The 
metaphor  is  the  familiar  one  of  the  race  or  the 
wrestling  ground;  the  umpire  or  judge  is  Christ; 
the  reward  is  that  incorruptible  crown  of  glory, 
of  righteousness,  woven  not  of  fading  bay  leaves, 
but  of  sprays  from  the  "  tree  of  life,"  which 
dower  with  undying  blessedness  the  brows 
round  which  they  are  wreathed.  Certain  people 
are  trying  to  rob  them  of  their  prize — not  con- 
sciously, for  that  would  be  inconceivable,  but 
such  is  the  tendency  of  their  teaching.  No 
names  will  be  mentioned,  but  he  draws  a  portrait 
of  the  robber  with  swift  firm  hand,  as  if  he  had 
said,  If  you  want  to  know  whom  I  mean,  here 
he  is.  Four  clauses,  like  four  rapid  strokes  of 
the  pencil,  do  it,  and  are  marked  in  the  Greek 
by  four  participles,  the  first  of  which  is  ob- 
scured in  the  Authorised  Version.  "  Delight- 
ing in  humility  and  the  worshipping  of  angels." 
So  probably  the  first  clause  should  be  rendered. 
The  first  words  are  almost  contradictory,  and 
are  meant  to  suggest  that  the  humility  has  not 
the  genuine  ring  about  it.  Self-conscious  hu- 
mility in  which  a  man  takes  delight  is  not  the 
real  thing.  A  man  who  knows  that  he  is  hum- 
ble, and  is  self-complacent  about  it,  glancing 
out  of  the  corners  of  his  downcast  eyes  at  any 
mirror  where  he  can  see  himself,  is  not  humble 
at  all.  "  The  devil's  darling  vice  is  the  pride 
which  apes  humility." 

So  very  humble  were  these  people  that  they 
would  not  venture  to  pray  to  God!  There  was 
humility  indeed.  So  far  beneath  did  they  feel 
themselves  that  the  utmost  they  could  do  was 
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to  lay  hold  of  the  lowest  link  of  a  long  chain  ordinate  matters,  which  are  unrevealed  because 
of  angel  mediators,  in  hope  that  the  vibration  they  are  subordinate,  and  fascinating  to  some 
might  run  upwards  through  all  the  link^s,  and  minds  because  unrevealed,  far  above  the  truths 
perhaps  reach  the  throne  at  last.  Such  fantastic  which  are  clear  because  they  are  vital,  and  in- 
abasement  which  would  not  take  God  at  His  sipid  to  such  minds  because  they  are  clear.  We 
word,  nor  draw  near  to  Him  in  His  Son,  was  need  to  be  reminded  that  Christianity  is  not  for 
really  the  very  height  of  pride.  speculation,  but  to  make  us  good,  and  that  "  He 
Then  follows  a  second  descriptive  clause,  of  who  has  fashioned  their  hearts  alike,"  has  made 
which  no  altogether  satisfactory  interpretation  us  all  to  live  by  the  same  air,  to  be  nourished 
has  yet  been  given.  Possibly,  as  has  been  sug-  by  the  same  bread  from  heaven,  to  be  saved  and 
gested,  we  have  here  an  early  error  in  the  text,  purified  by  the  same  truth.  That  is  the  gospel 
which  has  affected  all  the  manuscripts,  and  can-  which  the  little  child  can  understand,  of  which 
not  now  be  corrected.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  outcast  and  the  barbarian  can  get  some  kind 
the  translation  adopted  by  the  Revised  Version  of  hold,  which  the  failing  spirit  groping  in  the 
presents  the  least  difficulty — "  dwelling  in  the  darkness  of  death  can  dimly  see  as  its  light  in 
things  which  he  hath  seen."  In  that  case  the  the  valley — that  is  the  all-important  part  of  the 
seeing  would  be  not  by  the  senses,  but  by  gospel.  What  needs  special  training  and  ca- 
visions  and  pretended  revelations,  and  the  pacity  to  understand  is  no  essential  portion  of 
charge  against  the  false  teachers  would  be  that  the  truth  that  is  meant  for  the  world, 
they  "  walked  in  a  vain  show  "  of  unreal  im-  And  a  swollen  self-conceit  is  of  all  things  the 
aginations  and  visionary  hallucinations,  whose  most  certain  to  keep  a  man  away  from  Christ, 
many-coloured  misleading  lights  they  followed  We  must  feel  our  utter  helplessness  and  need, 
rather  than  the  plain  sunshine  of  revealed  facts  before  we  shall  lay  hold  on  Him,  and  if  ever 
in  Jesus  Christ.  that  wholesome  lowly  sense  of  our  own  empti- 
"  Vainly  puffed  up  by  his  fleshly  mind  "  is  the  ness  is  clouded  over,  that  moment  will  our  fin- 
next  feature  in  the  portrait.  The  self-conscious  gers  relax  their  tension,  and  that  moment  will 
humility  was  only  skin-deep,  and  covered  the  the  flow  of  life  into  our  deadness  run  slow  and 
utmost  intellectual  arrogance.  The  heretic  pause.  Whatever  slackens  or.r  hold  of  Christ 
teacher,  like  a  blown  bladder,  was  swollen  with  tends  to  rob  us  of  the  final  prize,  that  crown 
what  after  all  was  only  wind;  he  was  dropsical  of  life  which  He  gives. 

from  conceit  of  "  mind,"  or,  as  we  should  say,  Hence  the  solemn  earnestness  of  these  warn- 
"  intellectual  ability,"  which  after  all  was  only  ings.  It  was  not  only  a  doctrine  more  or  less 
the  instrument  and  organ  of  the  "  flesh,"  the  that  was  at  stake,  but  it  was  their  eternal  life, 
sinful  self.  And,  of  course,  being  all  these  Certain  truths  believed  would  increase  the  firm- 
things,  he  would  have  no  firm  grip  of  Christ,  ness  of  their  hold  on  their  Lord,  and  thereby 
from  whom  such  tempers  and  views  were  sure  would  secure  the  prize.  Disbelieved,  the  disbe- 
to  detach  him.  Therefore  the  damning  last  lief  would  slacken  their  grasp  of  Him,  and 
clause  of  the  indictment  is  "not  holding  the  thereby  would  deprive  them  of  it.  We  are  often 
Head."  How  could  he  do  so?  And  the  slack-  told  that  the  gospel  gives  heaven  for  right  be- 
ness  of  his  grasp  of  the  Lord  Jesus  would  make  lief,  and  that  that  is  unjust.  But  if  a  man  does 
all  these  errors  and  faults  ten  times  worse.  not  believe  a  thing,  he  cannot  have  in  his  char- 
Now  the  special  forms  of  these  errors  which  acter  or  feelings  the  influence  which  the  belief 
are  here  dealt  with  are  all  gone  past  recall.  But  of  it  would  produce.  If  he  does  not  believe  that 
the  tendencies  which  underlay  these  special  Christ  died  for  his  sins,  and  that  all  his  hopes 
forms  are  as  rampant  as  ever,  and  work  un-  are  built  on  that  great  Saviour,  he  will  not 
ceasingly  to  loosen  our  hold  of  our  dear  Lord,  cleave  to  Him  in  love  and  dependence.  If  he 
The  worship  of  angels  is  dead,  but  we  are  still  does  not  so  cleave  to  Him  he  will  not  draw 
often  tempted  to  think  that  we  are  too  lowly  from  Him  the  life  which  would  mould  his  char- 
and  sinful  to  claim  our  portion  of  the  faithful  acter  and  stir  him  to  run  the  race.  If  he  do  not 
promises  of  God.  The  spurious  humility  is  by  run  the  race  he  will  never  win  nor  wear  the 
no  means  out  of  date,  which  knows  better  than  crown.  That  crown  is  the  reward  and  issue  of 
God  does  whether  He  can  forgive  us  our  sins,  character  and  conduct,  made  possible  by  the 
and  bend  over  us  in  love.  We  do  not  slip  in  communication  of  strength  and  new  nature  from 
angel  mediators  between  ourselves  and  Him,  but  Jesus,  which  again  is  made  possible  through  our 
the  tendency  to  put  the  sole  work  of  Jesus  faith  laying  hold  of  Him  as  revealed  in  certain 
Christ  "  into  commission,"  is  not  dead.  We  are  truths,  and  of  these  truths  as  revealing  Him. 
all  tempted  to  grasp  at  others  as  well  as  at  Him,  Therefore,  intellectual  error  may  loose  our  hold 
for  our  love,  and  trust,  and  obedience,  and  we  on  Christ,  and  if  we  slacken  that,  we  shall  for- 
all  need  the  reminder  that  to  lay  hold  of  any  feit  the  prize.  Mere  speculative  interest  about 
other  props  is  to  lose  hold  of  Him,  and  that  he  the  less  plainly  revealed  corners  of  Christian 
who  does  not  cleave  to  Christ  alone  does  not  truth  may,  and  often  do,  act  in  paralysing  the 
cleave  to  Christ  at  all.  limbs  of  the  Christian  athlete.  "  Ye  did  run 
We  do  not  see  visions  and  dream  dreams  any  well,  what  hath  hindered  you?"  has  to  be  asked 
more,  except  here  and  there  some  one  led  astray  of  many  whom  a  spirit  akin  to  this  described 
by  a  so-called  "  spiritualism,"  but  plenty  of  us  in  our  text  has  made  languid  in  the  race.  To 
attach  more  importance  to  our  own  subjective  us  all,  knowing  in  some  measure  how  the  whole 
fancies  or  speculations  about  the  obscurer  parts  sum  of  influences  around  us  work  to  detach  us 
of  Christianity  than  to  the  clear  revelation  of  from  our  Lord,  and  so  to  rob  us  of  the  prize 
God  in  Christ.  The  "  unseen  world "  has  for  which  is  inseparable  from  His  presence,  the 
many  minds  an  unwholesome  attraction.  The  solemn  exhortation  which  He  speaks  from 
Gnostic  spirit  is  still  in  full  force  among  us,  heaven  may  well  come,  "  Hold  fast  that  thou 
which  despises  the  foundation  facts  and  truths  hast;  let  no  man  take  thy  crown." 
of  the  gospel  as  "  milk  for  babes,"  and  values  its  III.  The  source  and  manner  of  all  true  growth 
own   baseless   artificial   speculations   about   sub-  are  next  set  forth,  in  order  to  enforce  the  warn- 
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ing,  and  to  emphasise  the  need  of  holding  the 
Head. 

Christ  is  not  merely  represented  supreme  and 
sovereign,  when  He  is  called  "  the  head."  The 
metaphor  goes  much  deeper,  and  points  to  Him 
as  the  source  of  a  real  spiritual  life,  from  Him 
communicated  to  all  the  members  of  the  true 
Church,  and  constituting  it  an  organic  whole. 
We  have  found  the  same  expression  twice  al- 
ready in  the  Epistle;  once  as  applied  to  His 
relation  to  "  the  body,  the  Church  "  (i.  18),  and 
once  in  reference  to  the  "  principalities  and  pow- 
ers." The  errors  in  the  Colossian  Church  dero- 
gated from  Christ's  sole  sovereign  place  as 
fountain  of  all  life  natural  and  spiritual  for  all 
orders  of  beings,  and  hence  the  emphasis  of  the 
Apostle's  proclamation  of  the  counter  truth. 
That  life  which  flows  from  the  head  is  diffused 
through  the  whole  body  by  the  various  and  har- 
monious action  of  all  the  parts.  The  body  is 
"  supplied  and  knit  together,"  or  in  other  words, 
the  functions  of  nutrition  and  compaction  into 
a  whole  are  performed  by  the  "joints  and 
bands,"  in  which  last  word  a»e  included  mus- 
cles, nerves,  tendons,  and  any  of  the  "  connect- 
ing bands  which  strap  the  body  together." 
Their  action  is  the  condition  of  growth;  but  the 
Head  is  the  source  of  all  which  the  action  of 
the  members  transmits  to  the  body.  Christ  is 
the  source  of  all  nourishment.  From  Him  flows 
the  life-blood  which  feeds  the  whole,  and  by 
which  every  form  of  supply  is  ministered 
whereby  the  body  grows.  Christ  is  the  source 
of  all  unity.  Churches  have  been  bound  to- 
gether by  other  bonds,  such  as  creeds,  polity, 
or  even  nationality;  but  that  external  bond  is 
only  like  a  rope  round  a  bundle  of  fagots,  while 
the  true,  inward  unity  springing  from  common 
possession  of  the  life  of  Christ  is  as  the  unity 
of  some  great  tree,  through  which  the  same 
sap  circulates  from  massive  bole  to  the  tiniest 
leaf  that  dances  at  the  tip  of  the  farthest 
branch. 

These  blessed  results  of  supply  and  unity  are 
effected  through  the  action  of  the  various  parts. 
If  each  organ  is  in  healthy  action,  the  body 
grows.  There  is  diversity  in  offices;  the  same 
life  is  light  in  the  eyes,  beauty  in  the  cheek, 
strength  in  the  hand,  thought  in  the  brain.  The 
more  you  rise  in  the  scale  of  life  the  more  the 
body  is  differentiated,  from  the  simple  sac  that 
can  be  turned  inside  out  and  has  no  division  of 
parts  or  offices,  up  to  man.  So  in  the  Church. 
The  effect  of  Christianity  is  to  heighten  indi- 
viduality, and  to  give  each  man  his  own  proper 
"  gift  from  God,"  and  therefore  each  man  his 
office,  "  one  after  this  manner  and  another  after 
that."  Therefore  is  there  need  for  the  freest 
possible  unfolding  of  each  man's  idiosyncrasy, 
heightened  and  hallowed  by  an  indwelling 
Christ,  lest  the  body  should  be  the  poorer  if 
any  member's  activity  be  suppressed,  or  any  one 
man  be  warped  from  his  own  work  wherein  he 
is  strong,  to  become  a  feeble  copy  of  another's. 
The  perfect  light  is  the  blending  of  all  colours. 

A  community  where  each  member  thus  holds 
firmly  by  the  Head,  and  each  ministers  in  his 
degree  to  the  nourishment  and  compaction  of 
the  members,  will,  says  Paul,  increase  with  the 
increase  of  God.  The  increase  will  come  from 
Him,  will  be  pleasing  to  Him,  will  be  essentially 
the  growth  of  His  own  life  in  the  body.  There 
is  an  increase  not  of  God.  These  heretical 
teachers   were   swollen   with   dropsical   self-con- 


ceit; but  this  is  wholesome,  solid  growth.  For 
individuals  and  communities  of  professing  Chris- 
tians the  lesson  is  always  seasonable,  that  it  is 
very  easy  to  get  an  increase  of  the  other  kind. 
The  individual  may  increase  in  apparent  knowl- 
edge, in  volubility,  in  visions  and  speculations,  in 
so-called  Christian  work;  the  Church  may  in- 
crease in  members,  in  wealth,  in  culture,  in  in- 
fluence in  the  world,  in  apparent  activities,  in 
subscription  lists,  and  the  like — and  it  may  all 
be  not  sound  growth,  but  proud  flesh,  which 
needs  the  knife.  One  way  only  there  is  by 
which  we  may  increase  with  the  increase  of  God, 
and  that  is  that  we  keep  fast  hold  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  "  let  Him  not  go,  for  He  is  our 
life."  The  one  exhortation  which  includes  all 
that  is  needful,  and  which  being  obeyed,  all 
ceremonies  and  all  speculations  will  drop  into 
their  right  place,  and  become  helps,  not  snares, 
is  the  exhortation  which  Barnabas  gave  to  the 
new  Gentile  converts  at  Antioch — that  "  with 
purpose  of  heart  they  should  cleave  unto  the 
Lord." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

TWO  FINAL  TESTS  OF  THE  FALSE 
TEACHING. 

Colossians  ii.  20-23  (R-  V.) 

The  polemical  part  of  the  Epistle  is  now  com- 
ing to  an  end.  We  pass  in  the  next  chapter, 
after  a  transitional  paragraph,  to  simple  moral 
precepts  which,  with  personal  details,  fill  up  the 
remainder  of  the  letter.  The  antagonist  errors 
appear  for  the  last  time  in  the  words  which  we 
have  now  to  consider.  In  these  the  Apostle 
seems  to  gather  up  all  his  strength  to  strike  two 
straight,  crashing,  final  blows,  which  pulverise 
and  annihilate  the  theoretical  positions  and  prac- 
tical precepts  of  the  heretical  teachers.  First, 
he  puts  in  the  form  of  an  unanswerable  demand 
for  the  reason  for  their  teachings,  their  radical 
inconsistency  with  the  Christian's  death  with 
Christ,  which  is  the  very  secret  of  his  life. 
Then,  by  a  contemptuous  concession  of  their 
apparent  value  to  people  who  will  not  look  an 
inch  below  the  surface,  he  makes  more  emphatic 
their  final  condemnation  as  worthless — less  than 
nothing  and  vanity — for  the  suppression  of  "  the 
flesh  " — the  only  aim  of  all  moral  and  religious 
discipline.  So  we  have  here  two  great  tests  by 
their  conformity  to  which  we  may  try  all  teach- 
ings which  assume  to  regulate  life,  and  all  Chris- 
tian teaching  about  the  place  and  necessity  for 
ritual  and  outward  prescriptions  of  conduct. 
"  Ye  are  dead  with  Christ."  All  must  fit  in  with 
that  great  fact.  The  restraint  and  conquest 
of  "  the  flesh  "  is  the  purpose  of  all  religion  and 
of  all  moral  teaching — our  systems  must  do  that 
or  they  are  naught,  however  fascinating  they 
may  be. 

I.  We  have  then  to  consider  the  great  fact  of 
the  Christian's  death  with  Christ,  and  to  apply 
it  as  a  touchstone. 

The  language  of  the  Apostle  points  to  a  defi- 
nite time  when  the  Colossian  Christians  "  died  " 
with  Christ.  That  carries  us  back  to  former 
words  in  the  chapter,  where,  as  we  found,  the 
period  of  their  baptism,  considered  as  the  sym- 
bol and  profession  of  their  conversion,  was  re- 
garded as  the  time  of  their  burial.     They  died 
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with  Christ  when  they  clave  with  penitent  trust 
to  the  truth  that  Christ  died  for  them.  When 
a  man  unites  himself  by  faith  to  the  dying  Christ 
as  his  Peace,  Pardon,  and  Saviour,  then  he  too 
in  a  very  real  sense  dies  with  Jesus. 

That  thought  that  every  Christian  is  dead  with 
Christ  runs  through  the  whole  of  Paul's  teach- 
ing. It  is  no  mere  piece  of  mysticism  on  his 
lips,  though  it  has  often  become  so,  when  di- 
vorced from  morality,  as  it  has  been  by  some 
Christian  teachers.  It  is  no  mere  piece  of 
rhetoric,  though  it  has  often  become  so,  when 
men  have  lost  the  true  thought  of  what  Christ's 
death  is  for  the  world.  But  to  Paul  the  cross 
of  Christ  was,  first  and  foremost,  the  altar  of 
sacrifice  on  which  the  oblation  had  been  offered 
that  took  away  all  his  guilt  and  sin;  and  then, 
because  it  was  that,  it  became  the  law  of  his 
own  life,  and  the  power  that  assimilated  him  to 
his  Lord. 

The  plain  English  of  it  all  is,  that  when  a  man 
becomes  a  Christian  by  putting  his  trust  in 
Christ  Who  died,  as  the  ground  of  his  accept- 
ance and  salvation,  such  a  change  takes  place 
upon  his  whole  nature  and  relationship  to  ex- 
ternals as  is  fairly  comparable  to  a  death. 

The  same  illustration  is  frequent  in  ordinary 
speech.  What  do  we  mean  when  we  talk  of  an 
old  man  being  dead  to  youthful  passions  or 
follies  or  ambitions?  We  mean  that  they  have 
ceased  to  interest  him,  that  he  is  separated  from 
them  and  insensible  to  them.  Death  is  the  sep- 
arator. What  an  awful  gulf  there  is  between 
that  fixed  white  face  beneath  the  sheet  and  all 
the  things  about  which  the  man  was  so  eager 
an  hour  ago!  How  impossible  for  any  cries  of 
love  to  pass  the  chasm!  "  His  sons  come  to 
honour,  and  he  knoweth  it  not."  The  "  busi- 
ness "  which  filled  his  thoughts  crumbles  to 
pieces,  and  he  cares  not.  Nothing  reaches  him 
or  interests  him  any  more.  So,  if  we  have  got 
hold  of  Christ  as  our  Saviour,  and  have  found 
in  His  cross  the  anchor  of  souls,  that  experience 
will  deaden  us  to  all  which  was  our  life,  and  the 
measure  in  which  we  are  joined  to  Jesus  by  our 
faith  in  His  great  sacrifice,  will  be  the  measure 
in  which  we  are  detached  from  our  former 
selves,  and  from  old  objects  of  interest  and  pur- 
suit. The  change  may  either  be  called  dying 
with  Christ,  or  rising  with  Him.  The  one 
phrase  takes  hold  of  it  at  an  earlier  stage  than 
the  other;  the  one  puts  stress  on  our  ceasing  to 
be  what  we  were,  the  other  on  our  beginning 
to  be  what  we  were  not.  So  our  text  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  paragraph  corresponding  in  form  and 
substance,  and  beginning,  "  If  ye  then  be  risen 
with  Christ,"  as  this  begins,  "  If  ye  died  with 
Christ!  " 

Such  detachment  from  externals  and  separa- 
tion from  a  former  self  is  not  unknown  in  ordi- 
nary life.  Strong  emotion  of  any  kind  makes  us 
insensible  to  things  around,  and  even  to  physi- 
cal pain.  Many  a  man  with  the  excitement  of 
the  battle-field  boiling  in  his  brain,  "  receives 
but  recks  not  of  a  wound."  Absorption  of 
thought  and  interest  leads  to  what  is  called  "  ab- 
sence of  mind,"  where  the  surroundings  are  en- 
tirely unfelt,  as  in  the  case  of  the  saint  who  rode 
all  day  on  the  banks  of  the  Swiss  lake,  plunged 
in  theological  converse,  and  at  evening  asked 
where  the  lake  was,  though  its  waves  had  been 
rippling  for  twenty  miles  at  his  mule's  feet. 
Higher  tastes  drive  out  lower  ones,  as  some 
great    stream   turned   into   a   new   channel    will 


sweep  it  clear  of  mud  and  rubbish.  So,  if  we 
are  joined  to  Christ,  He  will  fill  our  souls  with 
strong  emotions  and  interests  which  will  deaden 
our  sensitiveness  to  things  around  us,  and  will 
inspire  new  loves,  tastes,  and  desires,  which  will 
make  us  indifferent  to  much  that  we  used  to  be 
eager  about,  and  hostile  to  much  that  we  once 
cherished. 

To  what  shall  we  die  if  we  are  Christians? 
The  Apostle  answers  that  question  in  various 
ways,  which  we  may  profitably  group  together. 
"  Reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be  dead  in- 
deed unto  sin"  (Rom.  vi.  11).  "He  died  for 
all,  that  they  which  live  should  no  longer 
live  unto  themselves  "  (2  Cor.  v.  14,  15).  "  Ye 
are  become  dead  to  the  law"  (Rom.  vii.  6). 
By  the  cross  of  Christ,  "  the  world  hath 
been  crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world." 
So  then,  to  the  whole  mass  of  outward  material 
things,  all  this  present  order  which  surrounds 
us,  to  the  unrenounced  self  which  has  ruled  us 
so  long,  and  to  the  sin  which  results  from  the 
appeals  of  outward  things  to  that  evil  self — to 
these,  and  to  the  mere  outward  letter  of  a  com- 
mandment which  is  impotent  to  enforce  its  own 
behests  or  deliver  self  from  the  snares  of  the 
world  and  the  burden  of  sin,  we  cease  to  belong 
in  the  measure  in  which  we  are  Christ's.  The 
separation  is  not  complete;  but,  if  we  are  Chris- 
tians at  all,  it  is  begun,  and  henceforward  our 
life  is  to  be  a  "  dying  daily."  It  must  either  be 
a  dying  life  or  a  living  death.  We  shall  still 
belong  in  our  outward  being — and,  alas!  far  too 
much  in  heart  also — to  the  world  and  self  and 
sin — but,  if  we  are  Christians  at  all,  there  will 
be  a  real  separation  from  these  in  the  inmost 
heart  of  our  hearts,  and  the  germ  of  entire  de- 
liverance from  them  all  will  be  in  us. 

This  day  needs  that  truth  to  be  strongly 
urged.  The  whole  meaning  of  the  death  of 
Christ  is  not  reached  when  it  is  regarded  as  the 
great  propitiation  for  our  sins.  Is  it  the  pattern 
for  our  lives?  Has  it  drawn  us  away  from  our 
love  of  the  world,  from  our  sinful  self,  from  the 
temptations  to  sin,  from  cowering  before  duties 
which  we  hate  but  dare  not  neglect?  Has  it 
changed  the  current  of  our  lives,  and  lifted  us 
into  a  new  region  where  we  find  new  interests, 
loves,  and  aims,  before  which  the  twinkling 
lights,  which  once  were  stars  to  us,  pale  their 
ineffectual  fires?  If  so,  then,  just  in  as  much 
as  it  is  so,  and  not  one  hair's  breadth  the  more, 
may  we  call  ourselves  Christians.  If  not,  it  is 
of  no  use  for  us  to  talk  about  looking  to  the 
cross  as  the  source  of  our  salvation.  Such  a 
look,  if  it  be  true  and  genuine,  will  certainly 
change  all  a  man's  tastes,  habits,  aspirations, 
and  relationships.  If  we  know  nothing  of  dy- 
ing with  Christ,  it  is  to  be  feared  we  know  as 
little  of  Christ's  dying  for  us. 

This  great  fact  of  the  Christian's  death  with 
Christ  comes  into  view  here  mainly  as  pointing 
the  contradiction  between  the  Christian's  posi- 
tion, and  his  subjection  to  the  prescriptions  and 
prohibitions  of  a  religion  which  consists  chiefly 
in  petty  rules  about  conduct.  We  are  "  dead," 
says  Paul,  "  to  the  rudiments  of  the  world," — 
a  phrase  which  we  have  already  heard  in  ver.  8 
of  this  chapter,  where  we  found  its  meaning  to 
be  "  precepts  of  an  elementary  character,  fit 
for  babes,  not  for  men  in  Christ,  and  moving 
principally  in  the  region  of  the  material."  It 
implies  a  condemnation  of  all  such  regulation 
religion  on  the  two  grounds,  that  it  is  an  an- 
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achronism,    seeking    to    perpetuate    an    earlier  stroyed  in  the  very  moment  of  being  used.     Is 

stage  which  has  been  left  behind,  and  that  it  has  it  fitting  for  men  who  have  died  with  Christ  to 

to  do  with  the  outsides  of  things,  with  the  ma-  this    fleeting    world,    to    make    so    much    of    its 

terial  and  visible  only.     To  such  rudiments  we  perishable  things? 

are  dead  with  Christ.  Then,  queries  Paul,  with  May  we  not  widen  this  thought  beyond  its 
irresistible  triumphant  question — why,  in  the  specific  application  here,  and  say'  that  death 
name  of  consistency,  "  do  you  subject  yourself  with  Christ  to  the  world  should  deliver  us  from 
to  ordinances "  (of  which  we  have  already  the  temptation  of  making  much  of  the  things 
heard  in  ver.  14  of  the  chapter)  such  as  "  handle  which  perish  with  the  using,  whether  that  temp- 
not,  nor  taste,  nor  touch"?  These  three  pro-  tation  is  presented  in  the  form  of  attaching 
hibitions  are  not  Paul's,  but  are  quoted  by  him  exaggerated  religious  importance  to  ascetic 
as  specimens  of  the  kind  of  rules  and  regula-  abstinence  from  them  or  in  that  of  exagger- 
tions  which  he  is  protesting  against.  The  as-  ated  regard  and  unbridled  use  of  them?  As- 
cetic teachers  kept  on  vehemently  reiterating  ceticism  and  Sybaritic  luxury  have  in  common 
their  prohibitions,  and  as  the  correct  rendering  an  over-estimate  of  the  importance  of  the 
of  the  words  shows,  with  a  constantly  increas-  material  things.  The  one  is  the  other  turned 
ing  in  tolerance.  "  Handle  not  "  is  a  less  rigid  inside  out.  Dives  in  his  purple  and  fine  linen, 
prohibition  than  "  touch  not."  The  first  says,  and  the  ascetic  in  his  hair  shirt,  both  make  too 
Do  not  lay  hold  of;  the  last,  Do  not  even  to'uch  much  of  "  what  they  shall  put  on."  The  one 
with  the  tip  of  your  finger.  So  asceticism,  like  with  his  feasts  and  the  other  with  his  fasts  both 
many  another  tendency  and  habit,  grows  by  in-  think  too  much  of  what  they  shall  eat  and  drink, 
diligence,  and  demands  abstinence  ever  more  A  man  who  lives  on  high  with  his  Lord  puts 
rigid  and  separation  ever  more  complete.  And  all  these  things  in  their  right  place.  There  are 
the  whole  thing  is  out  of  date,  and  a  misappre-  things  which  do  not  perish  with  the  using,  but 
hension  of  the  genius  of  Christianity.  Man's  grow  with  use,  like  the  five  loaves  in  Christ's 
work  in  religion  is  ever  to  confine  it  to  the  sur-  hands.  Truth,  love,  holiness,  all  Christlike 
face,  to  throw  it  outward  and  make  it  a  mere  graces  and  virtues  increase  with  exercise,  and 
round  of  things  done  and  things  abstained  from,  the  more  we  feed  on  the  bread  which  comes 
Christ's  work  in  religion  is  to  drive  it  inwards,  down  from  heaven,  the  more  shall  we  have  for 
and  to  focus  all  its  energy  on  "  the  hidden  man  our  own  nourishment  and  for  our  brother's 
of  the  heart,"  knowing  that  if  that  be  right,  the  need.  There  is  a  treasure  which  faileth  not, 
visible  will  come  right.  It  is  waste  labour  to  bags  which  wax  not  old,  the  durable  riches  and 
try  to  stick  figs  on  the  prickles  of  a  thorn  bush  undecaying  possessions  of  the  soul  that  lives  on 
— as  is  the  tree,  so  will  be  the  fruit.  There  are  Christ  and  grows  like  Him.  These  let  us  seek 
plenty  of  perlants  and  martinets  in  religion  as  after;  for  if  our  religion  be  worth  anything  at 
well  as  on  the  parade  ground.  There  must  be  all,  it  should  carry  us  past  all  the  fleeting  wealth 
so  many  buttons  on  the  uniform,  and  the  of  earth  straight  into  the  heart  of  things,  and 
shoulder-belts  must  be  pipe-clayed,  and  the  give  us  for  our  portion  that  God  whom  we  can 
rifles  on  the  shoulders  sloped  at  just  such  an  never  exhaust,  nor  outgrow,  but  possess  the 
angle — and  then  all  will  be  right.  Perhaps  so.  more  as  we  use  His  sweetness  for  the  solace, 
Disciplined  courage  is  better  than  courage  un-  and  His  all-sufficient  Being  for  the  good,  of 
disciplined.     But   there    is    much   danger    of   all  our  souls. 

the  attention  being  given  to  drill,  and  then,  The  final  inconsistency  between  the  Christian 
when  the  parade  ground  is  exchanged  for  the  position  and  the  practical  errors  in  question  is 
battle-field,  disaster  comes  because  there  is  glanced  at  in  the  words  "  after  the  command- 
plenty  of  etiquette  and  no  dash.  Men's  lives  ments  and  doctrines  of  men,"  which  refer,  of 
are  pestered  out  of  them  by  a  religion  which  course,  to  the  ordinances  of  which  Paul  is 
tries  to  tie  them  down  with  as  many  tiny  threads  speaking.  The  expression  is  a  quotation  from 
as  those  with  which  the  Liliputians  fastened  Isaiah's  (xxix.  13)  denunciation  of  the  Phari- 
down  Gulliver.  But  Christianity  in  its  true  and  sees  of  his  day,  and  as  used  here  seems  to  sug- 
highest  forms  is  not  a  religion  of  prescriptions,  gest  that  our  Lord's  great  discourse  on  the 
but  of  principles.  It  does  not  keep  perpetually  worthlessness  of  the  Jewish  punctilios  about 
dinning  a  set  of  petty  commandments  and  pro-  meats  and  drinks  was  in  the  Apostle's  mind, 
hibitions  into  our  ears.  Its  language  is  not  a  since  the  same  words  of  Isaiah  occur  there  in  a 
continual  "  Do  this,  forbear  from  that," — but  similar  connection.  It  is  not  fitting  that  we, 
"  Love,  and  thou  fulfillest  the  law."  It  works  who  are  withdrawn  from  dependence  on  the 
from  the  centre  outwards  to  the  circumference;  outward  visible  order  of  things  by  our  union 
first  making  clean  the  inside  of  the  platter,  and  with  Christ  in  His  death,  should  be  under  the 
so  ensuring  that  the  outside  shall  be  clean  also,  authority  of  men.  Here  is  the  true  democracy 
The  error  with  which  Paul  fought,  and  which  of  the  Christian  society.  "  Ye  were  redeemed 
perpetually  crops  up  anew,  having  its  roots  deep  with  a  price.  Be  not  the  servants  of  men." 
in  human  nature,  begins  with  the  circumference  Our  union  to  Jesus  Christ  is  a  union  of  abso- 
and  wastes  effort  in  burnishing  the  outside.  lute  authority  and  utter  submission.  We  all 
The  parenthesis  which  follows  in  the  text,  have  access  to  the  one  source  of  illumination, 
"  all  which  things  are  to  perish  with  the  using,"  and  we  are  bound  to  take  our  orders  from  the 
contains  an  incidental  remark  intended  to  show  one  Master.  The  protest  against  the  imposi- 
the  mistake  of  attaching  such  importance  to  tion  of  human  authority  on  the  Christian  soul 
regulations  about  diet  and  the  like,  from  the  is  made  not  in  the  interests  of  self-will,  but 
consideration  of  the  perishableness  of  these  from  reverence  to  the  only  voice  that  has  the 
meats  and  drinks  about  which  so  much  was  said  right  to  give  autocratic  commands  and  to  re- 
by  the  false  teachers.  '  They  are  all  destined  ceive  unquestioning  obedience.  We  are  free  in 
for  corruption,  for  physical  decomposition — in  proportion  as  we  are  dead  to  the  world  with 
the  very  act  of  consumption."  You  cannot  use  Christ.  We  are  free  from  men  not  that  we  may 
them    without    using    them    up.     They    are    de-  please  ourselves,  but  that  we  may  please  Him. 
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"  Hold  your  peace,  I  want  to  hear  what  my  course,  and  to  tread  the  way  of  approach  to 
Master  has  to  command  me,"  is  the  language  Him  which  He  has  appointed.  If  a  great  king 
of  the  Christian  freedman,  who  is  free  that  he  were  to  say  to  all  the  beggars  and  ragged  losels 
may  serve,  and  because  he  serves.  of  his  capital,   Come  to  the  palace  to-morrow; 

II.  We  have  to  consider  one  great  purpose  which  would  be  the  humbler,  he  who  went,  rags 
of  all  teaching  and  external  worship,  by  its  and  leprosy  and  all,  or  he  who  hung  back  be- 
power  in  attaining  which  any  system  is  to  be  cause  he  was  so  keenly  conscious  of  his  squalor? 
tried.  God  says  to  men,  "  Come  to  My  arms  through 

"  Which  things  have  indeed  a  show  of  wisdom  My  Son.  Never  mind  the  dirt,  come."  Which 
in  will-worship,  and  humility,  and  severity  to  is  the  humbler:  he  who  takes  God  at  His  word, 
the  body,  but  are  not  of  any  value  against  the  and  runs  to  hide  his  face  on  his  Father's  breast, 
indulgence  of  the  flesh."  Here  is  the  conclu-  having  access  to  Him  through  Christ  the  Way, 
sion  of  the  whole  matter,  the  parting  summary  or  he  who  will  not  venture  near  till  he  has 
of  the  indictment  against  the  whole  irritating  found  some  other  mediators  besides  Christ?  A 
tangle  of  restrictions  and  prescriptions.  From  humility  so  profound  that  it  cannot  think  God's 
a  moral  point  of  view  it  is  worthless,  as  having  promise  and  Christ's  mediation  enough  for  it, 
no  coercive  power  over  "  the  flesh."  Therein  has  gone  so  far  West  that  it  has  reached  the 
lies  its  conclusive  condemnation,  for  if  religious  East,  and  from  humility  has  become  pride, 
observances  do  not  help  a  man  to  subdue  his  Further,  this  system  has  a  show  of  wisdom  in 
sinful  self,  what,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  "  severity  to  the  body."  Any  asceticism  is  a 
is  the  use  of  them?  great  deal  more  to  men's  taste  than  abandoning 

The  Apostle  knows  very  well  that  the  system  self.  They  will  rather  stick  hooks  in  their  backs 
which  he  was  opposing  had  much  which  com-  and  do  the  "  swinging  poojah,"  than  give  up 
mended  it  to  people,  especially  to  those  who  their  sins  or  yield  up  their  wills.  It  is  easier  to 
did  not  look  very  deep.  It  had  a  "  show  of  travel  the  whole  distance  from  Cape  Comorin 
wisdom  "  very  fascinating  on  a  superficial  to  the  shrine  of  Juggernaut,  measuring  every 
glance,  and  that  in  three  points,  all  of  which  foot  of  it  by  the  body  laid  prostrate  in  the  dust, 
caught  the  vulgar  eye,  and  all  of  which  turned  than  to  surrender  the  heart  to  the  love  of  God. 
into  the  opposite  on  closer  examination.  In  the  same  manner  the  milder  forms  of  putting 

It  had  the  look  of  being  exceeding  devotion  oneself  to  pain,  hair  shirts,  scourgings,  absti- 
and  zealous  worship.  These  teachers  with  their  nence  from  pleasant  things  with  the  notion  that 
abundant  forms  impose  upon  the  popular  im-  thereby  merit  is  acquired,  or  sin  atoned  for, 
agination,  as  if  they  were  altogether  given  up  have  a  deep  root  in  human  nature,  and  hence 
to  devout  contemplation  and  prayer.  But  if  one  "  a  show  of  wisdom."  It  is  strange,  and  yet  not 
looks  a  little  more  closely  at  them,  one  sees  that  strange,  that  people  should  think  that,  somehow 
their  devotion  is  the  indulgence  of  their  own  or  other,  they  recommend  themselves  to  God 
will  and  not  surrender  to  God's.  They  are  not  by  making  themselves  uncomfortable,  but  so  it 
worshipping  Him  as  He  has  appointed,  but  as  is  that  religion  presents  itself  to  many  minds 
they  have  themselves  chosen,  and  as  they  are  mainly  as  a  system  of  restrictions  and  injunc- 
rendering  services  which  He  has  not  required,  tions  which  forbids  the  agreeable  and  commands 
they  are  in  a  very  true  sense  worshipping  their  the  unpleasant.  So  does  our  poor  human  nature 
own  wills,  and  not  God  at  all.  By  "  will-wor-  vulgarise  and  travesty  Christ's  solemn  corn- 
ship  "  seems  to  be  meant  self-imposed  forms  of  mand  to  deny  ourselves  and  take  up  our  cross 
religious  service  which  are  the  outcome  not  of    after  Him. 

obedience,  nor  of  the  instincts  of  a  devout  heart,  The  conclusive  condemnation  of  all  the  crowd 
but  of  a  man's  own  will.  And  the  Apostle  im-  of  punctilious  restrictions  of  which  the  Apostle 
plies  that  such  supererogatory  and  volunteered  has  been  speaking  lies  in  the  fact  that,  however 
worship  is  no  worship.  Whether  offered  in  a  they  may  correspond  to  men's  mistaken  notions, 
cathedral  or  a  barn,  whether  the  worshipper  and  so  seem  to  be  the  dictate  of  wisdom,  they 
wear  a  cope  or  a  fustian  jacket,  such  service  is  "  are  not  of  any  value  against  the  indulgence 
not  accepted.  A  prayer  which  is  but  the  expres-  of  the  flesh."  This  is  one  great  end  of  all  moral 
sion  of  the  worshipper's  own  will,  instead  of  and  spiritual  discipline,  and  if  practical  regula- 
being  "  not  my  will  but  Thine  be  done,"  reaches  tions  do  not  tend  to  secure  it,  they  are  worth- 
no  higher  than  the  lips  that  utter  it.     If  we  are    less. 

subtly  and  half  unconsciously  obeying  self  even  Of  course  by  "  flesh  "  here  we  are  to  under- 
while  we  seem  to  be  bowing  before  God;  if  we  stand,  as  usually  in  the  Pauline  Epistles,  not 
are  seeming  to  pray,  and  are  all  the  while  burn-  merely  the  body,  but  the  whole  unregenerate 
ing  incense  to  ourselves  instead  of  being  drawn  personality, the  entire  unrenewed  self  that  thinks 
out  of  ourselves  by  the  beauty  and  the  glory  of  and  feels  and  wills  and  desires  apart  from  God. 
the  God  towards  whom  our  spirits  yearn,  then  To  indulge  and  satisfy  it  is  to  die,  to  slay  and 
our  devotion  is  a  mask,  and  our  prayers  will  be  suppress  it  is  to  live.  All  these  "  ordinances  " 
dispersed  in  empty  air.  with  which  the  heretical  teachers  were  pestering 

The  deceptive  appearance  of  wisdom  in  these  the  Colossians  have  no  power,  Paul  thinks,  to 
teachers  and  their  doctrines  is  further  manifest  keep  that  self  down,  and  therefore  they  seem  to 
in  the  humility  which  felt  so  profoundly  the  him  so  much  rubbish.  He  thus  lifts  the  whole 
gulf  between  man  and  God  that  it  was  fain  to  question  up  to  a  higher  level  and  implies  a 
fill  the  void  with  its  fantastic  creations  of  angel  standard  for  judging  much  formal  outward 
mediators.  Humility  is  a  good  thing,  and  it  Christianity  which  would  make  very  short  work 
looked  very  humble  to  say,  We  cannot  suppose    of  it. 

that  such  insignificant  flesh-encompassed  crea-  A  man  may  be  keeping  the  whole  round  of 
tures  as  we  can  come  into  contact  and  fellowship  them  and  seven  devils  may  be  in  his  heart, 
with  God;  but  it  was  a  great  deal  more  humble  They  distinctly  tend  to  foster  some  of  the 
to  take  God  at  His  word,  and  to  let  Him  lay  "  works  of  the  flesh,"  such  as  self-righteous- 
down  the  possibilities   and  conditions   of  inter-    ness,      uncharitableness,      censoriousness,      and 
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they  as  distinctly  altogether  fail  to  subdue  any 
of  them.  A  man  may  stand  on  a  pillar  like 
Simeon  Stylites  for  years,  and  be  none  the 
better.  Historically  the  ascetic  tendency  has 
not  been  associated  with  the  highest  types  of 
real  saintliness  except  by  accident,  and  has 
never  been  their  productive  cause.  The  bones 
rot  as  surely  inside  the  sepulchre  though  the 
whitewash  on  its  dome  be  ever  so  thick. 

So  the  world  and  the  flesh  are  very  willing 
that  Christianity  should  shrivel  into  a  religion 
of  prohibitions  and  ceremonials,  because  all 
manner  of  vices  and  meannesses  may  thrive  and 
breed  under  these,  like  scorpions  under  stones. 
There  is  only  one  thing  that  will  put  the  collar 
on  the  neck  of  the  animal  within  us,  and  that  is 
the  power  of  the  indwelling  Christ.  The  evil 
that  is  in  us  all  is  too  strong  for  every  other 
fetter.  Its  cry  to  all  these  "  commandments 
and  ordinances  of  men  "  is,  "  Jesus  I  know,  and 
Paul  I  know,  but  who  are  ye?"  Not  in  obedi- 
ence to  such,  but  in  the  reception  into  our 
spirits  of  His  own  life,  is  our  power  of  victory 
over  self.  '  This  I  say,  Walk  in  the  Spirit,  and 
ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh." 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

THE  PRESENT  CHRISTIAN  LIFE  A  RISEN 
LIFE. 

Colossians  iii.    1-4   (R.   V.). 

We  have  now  done  with  controversy.  We 
hear  no  more  about  heretical  teachers.  The 
Apostle  has  cut  his  way  through  the  tangled 
thickets  of  error,  and  has  said  his  say  as  to  the 
positive  truths  with  which  he  would  hew  them 
down.  For  the  remainder  of  the  letter,  we  have 
principally  plain  practical  exhortations,  and  a 
number  of  interesting  personal  details. 

The  paragraph  which  we  have  now  to  con- 
sider is  the  transition  from  the  controversial  to 
the  ethical  portion  of  the  Epistle.  It  touches 
the  former  by  its  first  words,  "  If  ye  then  were 
raised  together  with  Christ,"  which  correspond 
in  form  and  refer  in  meaning  to  the  beginning 
o-f  the  previous  paragraph,  "  If  ye  died  with 
Christ."  It  touches  the  latter  because  it  em- 
bodies the  broad  general  precept,  "  Seek  the 
things  that  are  above,"  of  which  the  following 
practical  directions  are  but  varying  applications 
in  different  spheres  of  duty. 

In  considering  these  words  we  must  begin  by 
endeavouring  to  put  clearly  their  connection 
and  substance.  As  they  flew  from  Paul's  eager 
lips,  motive  and  precept,  symbol  and  fact,  the 
present  and  future  are  blended  together.  It 
may  conduce  to  clearness  if  we  try  to  part  these 
elements. 

There  are  here  two  similar  exhortations,  side 
by  side.  "  Seek  the  things  that  are  above,"  and 
"  Set  your  mind  on  the  things  that  are  above." 
The  first  is  preceded,  and  the  second  is  followed 
by  its  reason.  So  the  two  laws  of  conduct  are, 
as  it  were,  enclosed  like  a  kernel  in  its  shell,  or 
a  jewel  in  a  gold  setting,  by  encompassing  mo- 
tives. These  considerations,  in  which  the  com- 
mandments are  embedded,  are  the  double  thought 
of  union  with  Christ  in  His  resurrection,  and  in 
His  death,  and  as  consequent  thereon,  partici- 
pation in  His  present  hidden  life,  and  in  His 
future  glorious  manifestation.     So  we  have  here 


the  present  budding  life  of  the  Christian  in  union 
with  the  risen,  hidden  Christ;  the  future  con- 
summate flower  of  the  Christian  life  in  union 
with  the  glorious  manifested  Christ;  and  the 
practical  aim  and  direction  which  alone  are  con- 
sistent with  either  bud  or  flower. 

I.  The  present  budding  life  of  the  Christian 
in  union  with  the  risen,  hidden  Christ. 

Two  aspects  of  this  life  are  set  forth  in  verses 
1  and  3 — "  raised  with  Christ,"  and  "  ye  died, 
and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ."  A  still  pro- 
founder  thought  lies  in  the  words  of  verse  4, 
"  Christ  is  our  life." 

We  have  seen  in  former  parts  of  this  Epistle 
that  Paul  believed  that,  when  a  man  puts  His 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  he  is  joined  to  Him  in 
such  a  way  that  he  is  separated  from  his  former 
self  and  dead  to  the  world.  That  great  change 
may  be  considered  either  with  reference  to  what 
the  man  has  ceased  to  be,  or  with  reference  to 
what  he  becomes.  In  the  one  aspect,  it  is  a 
death;  in  the  other,  it  is  a  resurrection.  It 
depends  on  the  point  of  view  whether  a  semi- 
circle seems  convex  or  concave.  The  two 
thoughts  express  substantially  the  same  fact. 
That  great  change  was  brought  about  in  these 
Colossian  Christians,  at  a  definite  time,  as  the 
language  shows;  and  by  a  definite  means — 
namely,  by  union  with  Christ  through  faith, 
which  grasps  His  death  and  resurrection  as  at 
once  the  ground  of  salvation,  the  pattern  for 
life,  and  the  prophecy  of  glory.  So  then,  the 
great  truths  here  are  these;  the  impartation  of 
life  by  union  with  Christ,  which  life  is  truly  a 
resurrection  life,  and  is,  moreover,  hidden  with 
Christ  in  God. 

Union  with  Christ  by  faith  is  the  condition  of 
a  real  communication  of  life.  "  In  Him  was 
life,"  says  John's  Gospel,  meaning  thereby  to 
assert,  in  the  language  of  our  Epistle,  that  "  in 
Him  were  all  things  created,  and  in  Him  all 
things  consist."  Life  in  all  its  forms  is  de- 
pendent on  union  in  varying  manner  with  the 
Divine,  and  upheld  only  by  His  continual  energy, 
The  creature  must  touch  God  or  perish.  Of 
that  energy  the  Uncreated  Word  of  God  is  the 
channel — "  with  Thee  is  the  fountain  of  life." 
As  the  life  of  the  body,  so  the  higher  self-con- 
scious life  of  the  thinking,  feeling,  striving  soul, 
is  also  fed  and  kept  alight  by  the  perpetual 
operation  of  a  higher  Divine  energy,  imparted 
in  like  manner  by  the  Divine  Word.  There- 
fore, with  deep  truth,  the  psalm  just  quoted, 
goes  on  to  say,  "  In  Thy  light  shall  we  see 
light  " — and  therefore,  too,  John's  Gospel  con- 
tinues: "  And  the  life  was  the  light  of  men." 

But  there  is  a  still  higher  plane  on  which  life 
may  be  manifested,  and  nobler  energies  which 
may  accompany  it.  The  body  may  live,  and 
mind  and  heart  be  dead.  Therefore  Scripture 
speaks  of  a  threefold  life:  that  of  the  animal 
nature,  that  of  the  intellectual  and  emotional 
nature,  and  that  of  the  spirit,  which  lives  when 
it  is  conscious  of  God,  and  touches  Him  by 
aspiration,  hope,  and  love.  This  is  the  loftiest 
life.  Without  it,  a  man  is  dead  while  he  lives. 
With  it,  he  lives  though  he  dies.  And  like  the 
others,  it  depends  on  union  with  the  Divine  life 
as  it  is  stored  in  Jesus  Christ — but  in  this  case, 
the  union  is  a  conscious  union  by  faith.  If  I 
trust  to  Him,  and  am  thereby  holding  firmly 
by  Him,  my  union  with  Him  is  so  real,  that,  in 
the  measure  of  my  faith.  His  fulness  passes  over 
into   my  emptiness,   His   righteousness  into   my 
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sinfulness,  His  life  into  my  death,  as  surely  as 
the  electric  shock  thrills  my  nerves  when  I 
grasp  the  poles  of  the  battery. 

No  man  can  breathe  into  another's  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life.  But  Christ  can  and  does 
breathe  His  life  into  us;  and  this  true  miracle 
of  a  communication  of  spiritual  life  takes  place 
in  every  man  who  humbly  trusts  himself  to 
Him.  So  the  question  comes  home  to  each  of 
us — am  I  living  by  my  union  with  Christ?  do  I 
draw  from  Him  that  better  being  which  He  is 
longing  to  pour  into  my  withered,  dead  spirit? 
It  is  not  enough  to  live  the  animal  life;  the  more 
it  is  fed,  the  more  are  the  higher  lives  starved 
and  dwindled.  It  is  not  enough  to  live  the  life 
of  intellect  and  feeling.  That  may  be  in  bright- 
est, keenest  exercise,  and  yet  we — our  best 
selves — may  be  dead — separated  from  God  in 
Christ,  and  therefore  dead — and  all  our  activity 
may  be  but  as  a  galvanic  twitching  of  the 
muscles  in  a  corpse.  Is  Christ  our  life,  its 
source,  its  strength,  its  aim,  its  motive?  Do  we 
live  in  Him,  by  Him,  with  Him,  for  Him?  If 
not,  we  are  dead  while  we  live. 

This  life  from  Christ  is  a  resurrection  life. 
"  The  power  of  Christ's  resurrection  "  is  three- 
fold— as  a  seal  of  His  mission  and  Messiahship, 
"  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  by  His  resur- 
rection from  the  dead;  "  as  a  prophecy  and 
pledge  of  ours,  "  now  is  Christ  risen  from  the 
dead,  and  become  the  first-fruits  of  them  that 
slept;  "  and  as  a  symbol  and  pattern  of  our  new 
life  of  Christian  consecration,  "  likewise  reckon 
ye  also  yourselves  to  be  indeed  dead  unto  sin." 
This  last  use  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  a 
plain  witness  of  the  firm,  universal,  and  uncon- 
tested belief  in  the  historical  fact,  throughout 
the  Churches  which  Paul  addressed.  The  fact 
must  have  been  long  familiar  and  known  as 
undoubted,  before  it  could  have  been  thus 
moulded  into  a  symbol.  But,  passing  from  that, 
consider  that  our  union  to  Christ  produces  a 
moral  and  spiritual  change  analogous  to  His 
resurrection.  After  all,  it  is  the  moral  and  not 
the  mystical  side  which  is  the  main  thing  in 
Paul's  use  of  this  thought.  He  would  insist 
that  all  true  Christianity  operates  a  death  to 
the  old  self,  to  sin,  and  to  the  whole  present 
order  of  things,  and  endows  a  man  with  new 
tastes,  desires,  and  capacities,  like  a  resurrection 
to  a  new  being.  These  heathen  converts — 
picked  from  the  filthy  cesspools  in  which  many 
of  them  had  been  living,  and  set  on  a  pure 
path,  with  the  astounding  light  of  a  Divine  love 
flooding  it,  and  a  bright  hope  painted  on  the 
infinite  blackness  ahead — had  surely  passed  into 
a  new  life.  Many  a  man  in  this  day,  long  fa- 
miliar with  Christian  teaching,  has  found  him- 
self- made  over  again  in  mature  life,  when  his 
heart  has  grasped  Christ.  Drunkards,  profli- 
gates, outcasts,  have  found  it  life  from  the 
dead;  and  even  where  there  has  not  been  such 
complete  visible  revolution  as  in  them,  there 
has  been  such  deep-seated  central  alteration 
that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  call  it  resurrection. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  real  Christianity  in  a  man 
will  produce  in  him  a  radical  moral  change.  If 
our  religion  does  not  do  that  in  us,  it  is  nothing. 
Ceremonial  and  doctrine  are  but  means  to  an 
end — making  us  better  men.  The  highest  pur- 
pose of  Christ's  work,  for  which  He  both 
"  died  and  rose  and  revived,"  is  to  change  us 
into  the  likeness  of  His  own  beauty  of  perfect 
purity.     That  risen  life  is  no  mere  exaggeration 


of  mystical  rhetoric,  but  an  imperative  demand 
of  the  highest  morality,  and  the  plain  issue  of  it 
is:  "  Let  not  sin  therefore  reign  in  your  mortal 
body."  Do  I  say  that  I  am  a  Christian?  The 
test  by  which  my  claim  must  be  tried  is  the 
likeness  of  my  life  here  to  Him  who  has  died 
unto  sin,  and  liveth  unto  God. 

But  the  believing  soul  is  risen  with  Christ 
also,  inasmuch  as  our  union  with  Him  makes 
us  partakers  of  His  resurrection  as  our  victory 
over  death.  The  water  in  the  reservoir  and  in 
the  fountain  is  the  same;  the  sunbeam  in  the 
chamber  and  in  the  sky  is  one.  The  life  which 
flows  into  our  spirits  from  Christ  is  a  life  that 
has  conquered  death,  and  makes  us  victors  in 
that  last  conflict,  even  though  we  have  to  go 
down  into  the  darkness.  If  Christ  live  in  us, 
we  can  never  die.  "  It  is  not  possible  that  we 
should  be  holden  of  it."  The  bands  which  He 
broke  can  never  be  fastened  on  our  limbs.  The 
gates  of  death  were  so  warped  and  the  locks  so 
spoiled,  when  He  burst  them  asunder,  that  they 
can  never  be  closed  again.  There  are  many 
arguments  for  a  future  life  beyond  the  grave, 
but  there  is  only  one  proof  of  it — the  Resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ.  So,  trusting  in  Him, 
and  with  our  souls  bound  in  the  bundle  of  life 
with  our  Lord  the  King,  we  can  cherish  quiet 
thankfulness  of  heart,  and  bless  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  who  hath  begotten  us  again 
into  a  lively  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  from  the  dead. 

This  risen  life  is  a  hidden  life.  Its  roots  are 
in  Him.  He  has  passed  in  His  ascension  into 
the  light  which  is  inaccessible,  and  is  hidden  in 
its  blaze,  bearing  with  Him  our  life,  concealed 
there  with  Him  in  God.  Faith  stands  gazing 
into  heaven,  as  the  cloud,  the  visible  manifesta- 
tion from  of  old  of  the  Divine  presence,  hides 
Him  from  sight,  and  turns  away  feeling  that  the 
best  part  of  its  true  self  is  gone  with  Him.  So 
here  Paul  points  his  finger  upwards  to  where 
"  Christ  is,  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God," 
and  says — We  are  here  in  outward  seeming,  but 
our  true  life  is  there,  if  we  are  His.  And  what 
majestic,  pregnant  words  these  are!  How  full, 
and  yet  how  empty  for  a  prurient  curiosity,  and 
how  reverently  reticent  even  while  they  are 
triumphantly  confident!  How  gently  they  sug- 
gest repose — deep  and  unbroken,  and  yet  full  of 
active  energy!  For  if  the  attitude  imply  rest, 
the  locality — "  at  the  right  hand  of  God  " — ex- 
presses not  only  the  most  intimate  approach 
to,  but  also  the  wielding  of  the  Divine  omnipo- 
tence. What  is  the  right  hand  of  God  but  the 
activity  of  His  power?  and  what  less  can  be 
ascribed  to  Christ  here,  than  His  being  en- 
throned in  closest  union  with  the  Father,  exer- 
cising Divine  dominion,  and  putting  forth  Di- 
vine power.  No  doubt  the  ascended  and  glori- 
fied bodily  manhood  of  Jesus  Christ  has  a  local 
habitation,  but  the  old  psalm  might  teach  us 
that  wherever  space  is,  even  there  "  Thy  right 
hand  upholds,"  and  there  is  our  ascended  Lord, 
sitting  as  in  deepest  rest,  but  working  all  the 
work  of  God.  And  it  is  just  because  He  is  at 
the  right  hand  of  God  that  He  is  hid.  The  light 
hides.     He  has  been  lost  to  si.arht  in  the  glory. 

He  has  gone  in  thither,  bearing  with  Him  the 
true  source  and  root  of  our  lives  into  the  secret 
place  of  the  Most  High.  Therefore  we  no 
longer  belong  to  this  visible  order  of  things 
in  the  midst  of  which  we  tarry  for  a  while.  The 
true   spring  that   feeds   our   lives   lies   deep   be- 
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neath   all   the   surface   waters.     These   may   dry  the    righteous   blaze   forth   like   the    sun    in   the 

up,  but  it  will  flow.     These  may  be  muddied  with  kingdom  of  My  Father." 

rain,  but  it  will  be  limpid  as  ever.  The  things  But  this  is  not  all.  The  manifestation  is  to 
seen  do  not  go  deep  enough  to  touch  our  real  be  "  with  Him."  The  union  which  was  here 
life.  They  are  but  as  the  winds  that  fret,  and  effected  by  faith,  and  marred  by  many  an  inter- 
the  currents  that  sway  the  surface  and  shal-  posing  obstacle  of  sin  and  selfishness,  of  flesh 
lower  levels  of  the  ocean,  while  the  great  depths  and  sense,  is  to  be  perfected  then.  No  film  of 
are  still.  The  circumference  is  all  a  whirl;  the  separation  is  any  more  to  break  its  complete- 
centre  is  at  rest.  ness.     Here    we    often    lose    our    hold    of    Him 

Nor  need  we  leave  out  of  sight,  though  it  be  amidst  the  distractions  of  work,  even  when  done 
not  the  main  thought  here,  that  the  Chris-  for  His  sake;  and  our  life  is  at  best  but  an  im- 
tian  life  is  hidden,  inasmuch  as  here  on  earth  perfect  compromise  between  contemplation  and 
action  ever  falls  short  of  thought,  and  the  love  action;  but  then,  according  to  that  great  say- 
and  faith  by  which  a  good  man  lives  can  never  ingf,  "  His  servants  shall  serve  Him,  and  see 
be  fully  revealed  in  his  conduct  and  character.  His  face,"  the  utmost  activity  of  consecrated 
You  cannot  carry  electricity  from  the  generator  service,  though  it  be  far  more  intense  and  on  a 
to  the  point  where  it  is  to  work  without  losing  nobler  scale  than  anything  here,  will  not  inter- 
two-thirds  of  it  by  the  way.  Neither  word  nor  fere  with  the  fixed  gaze  on  His  countenance, 
deed  can  adequately  set  forth  a  soul;  and  the  We  shall  serve  like  Martha,  and  yet  never  re- 
profounder  and  nobler  the  emotion,  the  more  move  from  sitting  with  Mary,  rapt  and  blessed 
inadequate  are  the  narrow  gates  of  tongue  and  at  His  feet. 

hand  to  give  it  passage.     The  deepest  love  can  This  is  the  one  thought  of  that  solemn  future 

often    only    "  love    and    be    silent."     So,    while  worth  cherishing.     Other  hopes  may  feed  senti- 

every  man  is  truly  a  mysterv  to  his  neighbour,  ment,    and    be    precious    sometimes    to    aching 

a  life  which  is  rooted  in  Christ  is  more  mysteri-  hearts.      A    reverent    longing    or    an    irreverent 

ous  to  the   ordinary  eye  than  any  other.     It  is  curiosity  may  seek  to  discern   something  more 

fed   by   hidden   manna.     It    is    replenished    from  in   the   far-off   light.     But   it   is   enough   for   the 

a  hidden  source.     It  is  guided  by  other  than  the  heart  to  know  that  "  we  shall  ever  be  with  the 

world's     motives,     and     follows     unseen     aims.  Lord;  "   and  the  more  we  have  that  one  hope 

'  Therefore  the  world  knoweth  us  not,  because  in   its   solitary   grandeur,   the   better.     We   shall 

it  knew  Him  not."  be   with    Him   "  in   glory."     That   is   the    climax 

II.  We    have    the    future    consummate    flower  of  all  that  Paul  would  have  us  hope.     "Glory" 

of   the    Christian    life    in    union    with   the    mani-  is  the  splendour  and  light  of  the   self-revealing 

fested,  glorious  Christ.  God.     In  the  heart  of  the  blaze  stands   Christ; 

The    future    personal    manifestation    of   Jesus  the  bright  cloud  enwraps  Him,  as  it  did  on  the 

Christ  in  visible  glory  is,  in  the  teaching  of  all  mountain   of  transfiguration,   and   into   the   daz- 

the    New   Testament   writers,   the   last   stage   in  zling   radiance    His   disciples   will    pass    as    His 

the  series  of  His  Divine  human  conditions.     As  companions  did  then,   nor   "  fear  as  they  enter 

surely  as  the  Incarnation  led  to  the  cross,  and  into  the  cloud."     They  walk  unshrinking  in  that 

the   cross   to  the   empty  grave,   and   the   empty  beneficent   fire,   because   with   them   is   one   like 

grave  to  the  throne,  so  surely  does  the  throne  unto  the  Son  of  man,  through  whom  they  dwell, 

lead  to  the  coming  again  in  glory.     And  as  with  as  in  their  own  calm  home,  amidst  "  the  ever- 

Christ,  so  with   His  servants,  the  manifestation  lasting  burning,"  which  shall  not  destroy  them, 

in  glory  is  the  certain  end  of  all  the  preceding,  but   kindle   them    into   the   likeness    of   its    own 

as    surely    as    the    flower    is    of    the    tiny    green  flashing  glory. 

leaves  that  peep  above  the  frost-bound  earth  in  Then    shall    the    life    which    here    was    but   in 

bleak     March    days.     Nothing    in     that     future,  bud,  often  unkindly  nipped  and  struggling,  burst 

however    glorious    and    wonderful,    but    has    its  into    the    consummate    beauty    of    the    perfect 

germ    and    vital    beginning    in    our    union    with  flower  "  which  fadeth  not  away." 

Christ  here  by  humble  faith.     The  great  hopes  III.  We  have  the  practical  aim  and  direction 

which    we    may   cherish    are    gathered   up    here  which  alone  are  consistent  with  either  stage  of 

into    these    words — "  shall    be    manifested    with  the  Christian  life. 

Him."     That  is  far  more  than  was  conveyed  by  Two   injunctions   are   based   upon   these    con- 

the  old  translation — "  shall  appear."     The  roots  siderations — "  seek,"      and      "  set      your      mind 

of   our   being   shall   be   disclosed,   for   He    shall  upon,"    the    things    that    are    above.     The    one 

come,    "and   every    eye    shall    see    Him."      We  points  to  the  outward  life  of  effort  and  aim;  the 

shall   be   seen   for   what   we   ar^      The   outward  other  to  the  inward  life  of  thought  and  longing, 

life  shall  correspond  to  the   inward.     The   faith  Let  the  things  above,  then,  be  the  constant  mark 

and  love  which  often  struggled  in  vain  for  ex-  at   which   you   aim.     There   is   a   vast   realm   of 

pression    and    were    thwarted   bv   the    obstinate  real  existence  of  which  your  risen  Lord  is  the 

flesh,  as  a  sculptor  trying  to  embody  his  dream  centre  and  the  life.     Make  it  the  point  to  which 

might  be  by  a  block  of  marble  with  many  a  flaw  you    strive.     That    will    not    lead    to    despising 

and   speck,   shall   then  be   able   to   reveal   them-  earth  and  nearer  objects.     These,  so  far  as  they 

selves    completely.      Whatever    is    in    the    heart  are  really  good  and  worthy,   stand  right  in  the 

shall    be    fully   visible    in    the    life.     Stammering  line   of  direction  which   our   efforts   will   take   if 

words    and    imperfect    deeds    shall    vex    us    no  we  are  seeking  the  things  that  are  above,   and 

more.     "  His  name  shall  be  in  their  foreheads  "  may  all  be  stages  on  our  journey  Christwards. 

— no  longer  only  written  in  fleshly  tables  of  the  The    lower    objects    are    best    secured    by    those 

heart  and  partially  visible  in  the  character,  but  who   live   for   the   higher.     No    man    is    so    well 

stamped    legibly    and    completely  "on    life    and  able  to  do  the  smallest  duties  here,  or  to  bear 

nature.     They    shall    walk    in    the    light,    and    so  the    passing   troubles    of   this    world    of    illusion 

shall  be  seen  of  all.     Here  the  truest  followers  and  change,  or  to  wring  the  last  drop  of  sweet- 

of   Christ   shine   like   an   intermittent   star,    seen  ness  out  of  swiftly  fleeting  joys,  as  he  to  whom 

through   mist   and   driving   cloud:    "Then   shall  everything  on  earth  is  dwarfed  by  the  eternity 
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beyond,  as  some  hut  beside  a  palace,  and  is 
great  because  it  is  like  a  little  window  a  foot 
square  through  which  infinite  depths  of  sky  with 
all  their  stars  shine  in  upon  him.  The  true 
meaning  and  greatness  of  the  present  are  that 
it  is  the  vestibule  of  the  august  future.  The 
staircase  leading  to  the  presence  chamber  of 
the  king  may  be  of  poor  deal,  narrow  crooked, 
and  stowed  away  in  a  dark  turret,  but  it  has 
dignity  by  reason  of  that  to  which  it  gives 
access.  So  let  our  aims  pass  through  the  earthly 
and  find  in  them  helps  to  the  things  that  are 
above.  We  should  not  fire  all  our  bullets  at  the 
short  range.  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
— the  things  which  are  above. 

"  Set  your  mind  on  "  these  things,  says  the 
Apostle  further.  Let  them  occupy  mind  and 
heart — and  this  in  order  that  we  may  seek  them. 
The  direction  of  the  aims  will  follow  the  set 
and  current  of  the  thoughts.  "  As  a  man 
thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he."  How  can  we 
be  shaping  our  efforts  to  reach  a  good  which 
we  have  not  clearly  before  our  imaginations  as 
desirable?  How  should  the  life  of  so  many 
professing  Christians  be  other  than  a  lame 
creeping  along  the  low  levels  of  earth,  seeing 
that  so  seldom  do  they  look  up  to  "  see  the 
King  in  His  beauty  and  the  land  that  is  very 
far  off"?  John  Bunyan's  "  man  with  the  muck- 
rake "  grubbed  away  so  eagerly  among  the  rub- 
bish because  he  never  lifted  his  eyes  to  the 
crown  that  hung  above  his  head.  In  many  a 
silent,  solitary  hour  of  contemplation,  with  the 
world  shut  out  and  Christ  brought  vejy  near, 
we  must  find  the  counterpoise  to  the  pressure 
of  earthly  aims,  or  our  efforts  after  the  things 
that  are  above  will  be  feeble  and  broken.  Life 
goes  at  such  a  pace  to-day,  and  the  present  is 
so  exacting  with  most  of  us,  that  quiet  medita- 
tion is,  I  fear  me,  almost  out  of  fashion  with 
Christian  people.  We  must  become  more  fa- 
miliar with  the  secret  place  of  the  most  High, 
and  more  often  enter  into  our  chambers  and 
shut  our  doors  about  us,  if  in  the  bustle  of  our 
busy  days  we  are  to  aim  truly  and  strongly  at 
the  only  object  which  saves  life  from  being  a 
waste  and  a  sin,  a  madness  and  a  misery — "  the 
things  which  are  above,  where  Christ  is." 

"  Where  Christ  is."  Yes,  that  is  the  only 
thought  which  gives  definiteness  and  solidity  to 
that  else  vague  and  nebulous  unseen  universe; 
the  only  thought  which  draws  our  affections 
thither.  Without  Him,  there  is  no  footing  for 
us  there.  Rolling  mists  of  doubt  and  dim  hopes 
warring  with  fears,  strangeness,  and  terrors 
wrap  it  all.  "  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you  " 
• — a  place  where  desire  and  thought  may  walk 
unterrified  and  undoubting  even  now,  and  where 
we  ourselves  may  abide  when  our  time  comes, 
nor  shrink  from  the  light  nor  be  oppressed  by 
the  glory. 

"  My  knowledge  of  that  life  is  small, 
The  eye  of  faith  is  dim, 
But  'tis  enough  that  Christ  knows  all, 
And  I  shall  be  with  Him." 

Into  that  solemn  world  we  shall  all  pass.  We 
can  choose  whether  we  shall  go  to  it  as  to  our 
long-sought  home,  to  find  in  it  Him  who  is  our 
life;  or  whether  we  shall  go  reluctant  and 
afraid,  leaving  all  for  which  we  have  cared,  and 
going  to  Him  whom  we  have  neglected  and  that 
which  we  have  feared.  Christ  will  be  mani- 
fested, and  we  shall  see  Him.     We  can  choose 


whether  it  will  be  to  us  the  joy  of  beholding  the 
soul  of  our  soul,  the  friend  long-loved  when 
dimly  seen  from  afar;  or  whether  it  shall  be  the 
vision  of  a  face  that  will  stiffen  us  to  stone  and 
stab  us  with  its  light.  We  must  make  our 
choice.  If  we  give  our  hearts  to  Him,  and  by 
faith  unite  ourselves  with  Him,  then,  "  when 
He  shall  appear,  we  shall  have  boldness,  and  not 
be  ashamed  before  Him  at  His  coming." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

SLAYING   SELF   THE   FOUNDATION   PRE- 
CEPT OF  PRACTICAL  CHRISTIANITY. 

Colossians   iii.   5-9   (R.   V.). 

"Mortify  therefore" — wherefore?  The  pre- 
vious words  give  the  reason.  Because  "  ye 
died  "  with  Christ,  and  because  ye  "  were  raised 
togetherwith  Him."  In  other  words,  the  plainest, 
homeliest  moral  teaching  of  this  Epistle,  such 
as  that  which  immediately  follows,  is  built  upon 
its  "  mystical  "  theology.  Paul  thinks  that  the 
deep  things  which  he  has  been  saying  about 
union  with  Christ  in  His  death  and  resurrection 
have  the  most  intimate  connection  with  com- 
mon life.  These  profound  truths  have  the 
keenest  edge,  and  are  as  a  sacrificial  knife,  to 
slay  the  life  of  self.  Creed  is  meant  to  tell  on 
conduct.  Character  is  the  last  outcome  and  test 
of  doctrine.  But  too  many  people  deal  with 
their  theological  beliefs  as  they  do  with  their 
hassocks  and  prayer  books  and  hymn  books  in 
their  pews — use  them  for  formal  worship  once 
a  week,  and  leave  them  for  the  dust  to  settle  on 
them  till  Sunday  comes  round  again.  So  it  is 
very  necessary  to  put  the  practical  inferences 
very  plainly,  to  reiterate  the  most  common- 
place and  threadbare  precepts  as  the  issue  of 
the  most  recondite  teaching,  and  to  bind  the 
burden  of  duty  on  men's  backs  with  the  cords 
of  principles  and  doctrines. 

Accordingly  the  section  of  the  Epistle  which 
deals  with  Christian  character  now  begins,  and 
this  "  therefore  "  knits  the  two  halves  together. 
That  word  protests  against  opposite  errors.  On 
the  one  hand,  some  good  people  are  to  be  found 
impatient  of  exhortations  to  duties,  and  ready  to 
say,  Preach  the  gospel,  and  the  duties  will 
spring  up  spontaneously  where  it  is  received;  on 
the  other  hand,  some  people  are  to  be  found 
who  see  no  connection  between  the  practice  of 
common  morality  and  the  belief  of  Christian 
truths,  and  are  ready  to  say,  Put  away  your 
theology;  it  is  useless  lumber,  the  machine  will 
work  as  well  without  it.  But  Paul  believed  that 
the  firmest  basis  for  moral  teaching  and  the 
most  powerful  motive  for  moral  conduct  is 
"  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus." 

I.  We  have  here  put  very  plainly  the  paradox 
of  continual  self-slaying  as  the  all-embracing 
duty  of  a  Christian. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  R.  V.  has  retained 
"  mortify  "  here,  as  that  Latinised  word  says  to 
an  ordinary  reader  much  less  than  is  meant,  and 
hides  the  allusion  to  the  preceding  context.  The 
marginal  alternative  "  make  dead "  is,  to  say 
the  least,  not  idiomatic  English.  The  sugges- 
tion of  the  American  revisers,  which  is  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  R.  V.,  "  put  to  death,"  is  much 
better,  and  perhaps  a  single  word,  such  as 
"  slay  "  or  "  kill  "  might  have  been  better  still. 
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"  Slay  your  members  which  are  upon  the 
earth."  It  is  a  vehement  and  paradoxical  in- 
junction, though  it  be  but  the  echo  of  still  more 
solemn  and  stringent  words — "  pluck  it  out,  cut 
it  off,  and  cast  it  from  thee."  The  possibility 
of  misunderstanding  it  and  bringing  it  down  to 
the  level  of  that  spurious  asceticism  and  "  se- 
verity to  the  body  "  against  which  he  has  just 
been  thundering,  seems  to  occur  to  the  Apostle, 
and  therefore  he  hastens  to  explain  that  he  does 
not  mean  the  maiming  of  selves,  or  hacking 
away  limbs,  but  the  slaying  of  the  passions  and 
desires  which  root  themselves  in  our  bodily  con- 
stitution. The  eager  haste  of  the  explanation 
destroys  the  congruity  of  the  sentence,  but 
he  does  not  mind  that.  And  then  follows  a 
grim  catalogue  of  the  evil-doers  on  whom  sen- 
tence of  death  is  passed. 

Before  dealing  with  that  list,  two  points  of 
some  importance  may  be  observed.  The  first 
is  that  the  practical  exhortations  of  this  letter 
begin  with  this  command  to  put  off  certain  char- 
acteristics which  are  assumed  to  belong  to  the 
Colossian  Christians  in  their  natural  state,  and 
that  only  afterwards  comes  the  precept  to  put 
on  (ver.  12)  the  fairer  robes  of  Christlike  pu- 
rity, clasped  about  by  the  girdle  of  perfectness. 
That  is  to  say,  Paul's  anthropology  regards  men 
as  wrong  and  having  to  get  right.  A  great  deal 
of  the  moral  teaching  which  is  outside  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  which  does  not  sufficiently  recog- 
nise that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  cure 
and  alter,  but  talks  as  if  men  were,  on  the 
whole,  rather  inclined  to  be  good,  is  for  that 
very  reason  perfectly  useless.  Its  fine  precepts 
and  lofty  sentiments  go  clean  over  people's 
heads,  and  are  ludicrously  inappropriate  to  the 
facts  of  the  case.  The  serpent  has  twined  itself 
round  my  limbs,  and  unless  you  can  give  me 
a  knife,  sharp  and  strong  enough  to  cut  its 
loathsome  coils  asunder,  it  is  cruel  to  bid  me 
walk.  All  men  on  the  face  of  the  earth  need, 
for  moral  progress,  to  be  shown  and  helped  first 
how  not  to  be  what  they  have  been,  and  only 
after  that  is  it  of  the  slightest  use  to  tell  them 
what  they  ought  to  be.  The  only  thing  that 
reaches  the  universal  need  is  a  power  that  will 
make  us  different  from  what  we  are.  If  we  are 
to  grow  into  goodness  and  beauty,  we  must 
begin  by  a  complete  reversal  of  tastes  and  tend- 
encies. The  thing  we  want  first  is  not  prog- 
ress, the  going  on  in  the  direction  in  which  our 
faces  are  turned,  but  a  power  which  can  lay  a 
mastering  hand  upon  our  shoulders,  turn  us 
right  round,  and  make  us  go  in  the  way  op- 
posite to  that.  Culture,  the  development  of 
what  is  in  us  in  germ,  is  not  the  beginning  of 
good  husbandry  on  human  nature  as  it  is.  The 
thorns  have  to  be  stubbed  up  first,  and  the 
poisonous  seeds  sifted  out,  and  new  soil  laid 
down,  and  then  culture  will  bring  forth  some- 
thing better  than  wild  grapes.  First — "  mor- 
tify; "  then—"  put  on." 

Another  point  to  be  carefully  noted  is  that, 
according  to  the  Apostle's  teaching,  the  root 
and  beginning  of  all  such  slaying  of  the  evil 
which  is  in  us  all,  lies  in  our  being  dead  with 
Christ  to  the  world.  In  the  former  chapter  we 
found  that  the  Apostle's  final  condemnation  of 
the  false  asceticism  which  was  beginning  to  in- 
fect the  Colossian  Church,  was  that  it  was  of 
no  value  as  a  counteractive  of  fleshly  indul- 
gence. But  here  he  proclaims  that  what  ascet- 
icism could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through 
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the  flesh,  union  with  Jesus  Christ  in  His  death 
and  risen  life  will  do;  it  will  subdue  sin  in  the 
flesh.  That  slaying  here  enjoined  as  funda- 
mental to  all  Christian  holiness,  is  but  the  work- 
ing out  in  life  and  character  of  the  revolution  in 
the  inmost  self,  which  has  been  effected,  if  by 
faith  we  are  joined  to  the  living  Lord,  who 
was  dead  and  is  alive  for  evermore. 

There  must,  however,  be  a  very  vigorous  act 
of  personal  determination  if  the  power  of  that 
union  is  to  be  manifested  in  us.  The  act  of 
"  slaying  "  can  never  be  pleasant  or  easy.  The 
vehemence  of  the  command  and  the  form  of 
the  metaphor  express  the  strenuousness  of  the 
effort  and  the  painfulness  of  the  process,  in  the 
same  way  as  Paul's  other  saying,  "  crucify  the 
flesh,"  does.  Suppose  a  man  working  at  some 
machine.  His  fingers  get  drawn  between  the 
rollers  or  caught  in  some  belting.  Another 
minute  and  he  will  be  flattened  to  a  shapeless 
bloody  mass.  He  catches  up  an  axe  lying  by 
and  with  his  own  arm  hacks  off  his  own  hand 
at  the  wrist.  It  takes  some  nerve  to  do  that. 
It  is  not  easy  nor  pleasant,  but  it  is  the  only 
alternative  to  a  horrible  death.  I  know  of  no 
stimulus  that  will  string  a  man  up  to  the  anal- 
ogous spiritual  act  here  enjoined,  and  enjoined 
by  conscience  also,  except  participation  in  the 
death  of  Christ  and  in  the  resulting  life. 

"  Slay  your  members  which  are  upon  the 
earth  "  means  tears  and  blood  and  more  than 
blood.  It  is  easier  far  to  cut  off  the  hand,  which 
after  all  is  not  me,  than  to  sacrifice  passions 
and  desires  which,  though  they  be  my  worst 
self,  are  myself.  It  is  useless  to  blink  the  fact 
that  the  only  road  to  holiness  is  through  self- 
suppression,  self-annihilation;  and  nothing  can 
make  that  easy  and  pleasant.  True,  the  paths 
of  religion  are  ways  of  pleasantness  and  paths 
of  peace,  but  they  are  steep,  and  climbing  is 
never  easy.  The  upper  air  is  bracing  and  ex- 
hilarating indeed,  but  trying  to  lungs  accus- 
tomed to  the  low  levels.  Religion  is  delight- 
some, but  self-denial  is  always  against  the  grain 
of  the  self  which  is  denied,  and  there  is  no  reli- 
gion without  it.  Holiness  is  not  to  be  won 
in  a  moment.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  conscious- 
ness, possessed  when  we  know  that  we  possess 
it.  But  it  has  to  be  attained  by  effort.  The 
way  to  heaven  is  not  by  "  the  primrose  path." 
That  leads  to  "  the  everlasting  bonfire."  For 
ever  it  remains  true  that  men  obtain  forgive- 
ness and  eternal  life  as  a  gift  for  which  the  only 
requisite  is  faith,  but  they  achieve  holiness, 
which  is  the  permeating  of  their  characters 
with  that  eternal  life,  by  patient,  believing,  con- 
tinuous effort.  An  essential  part  of  that  effort 
is  directed  towards  the  conquest  and  casting 
out  of  the  old  self  in  its  earthward-looking  lusts 
and  passions.  The  love  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
indwelling  of  His  renewing  spirit  make  that 
conquest  possible,  by  supplying  an  all-constrain- 
ing motive  and  an  all-conquering  power.  But 
even  they  do  not  make  it  easy,  nor  deaden  the 
flesh  to  the  cut  of  the  sacrificial  knife. 

II.  We  have  here  a  grim  catalogue  of  the  con- 
demned to  death. 

The  Apostle  stands  like  a  jailor  at  the  prison 
door,  with  the  fatal  roll  in  his  hand,  and  reads 
out  the  names  of  the  evil  doers  for  whom  the 
tumbril  waits  to  carry  them  to  the  guillotine.  It 
is  an  ugly  list,  but  we  need  plain  speaking  that 
there  may  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  culprits.     He  enumerates  evils  which  honey- 
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combed  society  with  rottenness  then,  and  are 
rampant  now.  The  series  recounts  various 
forms  of  evil  love,  and  is  so  arranged  as  that 
it  starts  with  the  coarse,  gross  act,  and  goes 
on  to  more  subtle  and  inward  forms.  It  goes 
up  the  stream  as  it  were,  to  the  fountain  head, 
passing  inward  from  deed  to  desire.  First 
stands  "  fornication,"  which  covers  the  whole 
ground  of  immoral  sexual  relations,  then  "  all 
uncleanness,"  which  embraces  every  manifesta- 
tion in  word  or  look  or  deed  of  the  impure 
spirit,  and  so  is  at  once  wider  and  subtler  than 
the  gross  physical  act.  Then  follow  "  passion  " 
and  "  evil  desire  ";  the  sources  of  the  evil  deeds. 
These  again  are  at  once  more  inward  and  more 
general  than  the  preceding.  They  include  not 
only  the  lusts  and  longings  which  give  rise  to 
the  special  sins  just  denounced,  but  all  forms 
of  hungry  appetite  and  desire  after  "  the 
things  that  are  upon  the  earth."  If  we  are  to 
try  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  two,  prob- 
ably "  passion  "  is  somewhat  less  wide  than 
"  desire,"  and  the  former  represents  the  evil 
emotion  as  an  affection  which  the  mind  suffers, 
while  the  latter  represents  it  as  a  longing  which 
it  actively  puts  forth.  The  "  lusts  of  the  flesh  " 
are  in  the  one  aspect  kindled  by  outward 
temptations  which  come  with  terrible  force  and 
carry  men  captive,  acting  almost  irresistibly  on 
the  animal  nature.  In  the  other  aspect  they  are 
excited  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  man  him- 
self. In  the  one  the  evil  comes  into  the  heart; 
in  the  other  the  heart  goes  out  to  the  evil. 

Then  follows  covetousness.  The  juxtaposi- 
tion of  that  vice  with  the  grosser  forms  of 
sensuality  is  profoundly  significant.  It  is 
closely  allied  with  these.  It  has  the  same  root, 
and  is  but  another  form  of  evil  desire  going  out 
to  the  "  things  which  are  on  the  earth."  The 
ordinary  worldly  nature  flies  for  solace  either 
to  the  pleasures  of  appetite  or  to  the  passion  of 
acquiring.  And  not  only  are  they  closely  con- 
nected in  root,  but  covetousness  often  follows 
lust  in  the  history  of  a  life  just  as  it  does  in  this 
catalogue.  When  the  former  evil  spirit  loses  its 
hold,  the  latter  often  takes  its  place.  How 
many  respectable  middle-aged  gentlemen  are 
now  mainly  devoted  to  making  money,  whose 
youth  was  foul  with  sensual  indulgence?  When 
that  palled,  this  came  to  titillate  the  jaded  de- 
sires with  a  new  form  of  gratification.  Cov- 
etousness is  "  promoted  vice  lust  superannu- 
ated." 

A  reason  for  this  warning  against  covetous- 
ness is  appended,  "  inasmuch  as  (for  such  is  the 
force  of  the  word  rendered  '  the  which  ')  it  is 
idolatry."  If  we  say  of  anything,  no  matter 
what,  "  If  I  ha  e  only  enough  of  this,  I  shall  be 
satisfied;  it  is  my  real  aim,  my  sufficient  good," 
that  thing  is  a  god  to  me,  and  my  real  worship 
is  paid  to  it,  whatever  may  be  my  nominal  re- 
ligion. The  lowest  form  of  idolatry  is  the  giv- 
ing of  supreme  trust  to  a  material  thing,  and 
making  that  a  god.  There  is  no  lower  form  of 
fetish-worship  than  this,  which  is  the  real  work- 
ing religion  to-day  of  thousands  of  English- 
men who  go  masquerading  as  Christians. 

III.  The  exhortation  is  enforced  by  a  solemn 
note  of  warning:  "  For  which  things'  sake  the 
wrath  of  God  cometh  upon  the  children  of  dis- 
obedience." Some  authorities  omit  the  words 
"  upon  the  children  of  disobedience,"  which  are 
supposed  to  have  crept  in  here  from  the  parallel 
passage,  Eph.  v.  6.     But  even  the  advocates  of 


the  omission  allow  that  the  clause  has  "  pre- 
ponderating support,"  and  the  sentence  is  pain- 
fully incomplete  and  abrupt  without  it.  The 
R.  V.  has  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  retain- 
ing it. 

In  the  previous  chapter  the  Apostle  included 
"  warning  "  in  his  statement  of  the  various 
branches  into  which  his  Apostolic  activity  was 
divided.  His  duty  seemed  to  him  to  embrace 
the  plain  stern  setting  forth  of  that  terrible  real- 
ity, the  wrath  of  God.  Here  we  have  it  urged 
as  a  reason  for  shaking  off  these  evil  habits. 

That  thought  of  wrath  as  an  element  in  the 
Divine  nature  has  become  very  unwelcome  to 
this  generation.  The  great  revelation  of  God 
in  Jesus  Christ  has  taught  the  world  His  love, 
as  it  never  knew  it  before,  and  knows  it  now 
by  no  other  means.  So  profoundly  has  that 
truth  that  God  is  love  penetrated  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  European  world,  that  many  people 
will  not  hear  of  the  wrath  of  God  because  they 
think  it  inconsistent  with  His  love — and  some- 
times reject  the  very  gospel  to  which  they 
owe  their  lofty  conceptions  of  the  Divine  heart, 
because  it  speaks  solemn  words  about  His  anger 
and  its  issues. 

But  surely  these  two  thoughts  of  God's  love 
and  God's  wrath  are  not  inconsistent,  for  His 
wrath  is  His  love,  pained,  wounded,  thrown 
back  upon  itself,  rejected  and  compelled  to  as- 
sume the  form  of  aversion  and  to  do  its 
"  strange  work  " — that  which  is  not  its  natural 
operation — of  punishment.  When  we  ascribe 
wrath  to  God,  we  must  take  care  of  lowering  the 
conception  of  it  to  the  level  of  human  wrath, 
which  is  shaken  with  passion  and  often  tinged 
with  malice,  whereas  in  that  affection  of  the 
Divine  nature  which  corresponds  to  anger  in  us, 
there  is  neither  passion  nor  wish  to  harm.  Nor 
does  it  exclude  the  co-existence  of  love,  as  Paul 
witnesses  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  in 
one  verse  declaring  that  "  we  were  the  children 
of  wrath,"  and  in  the  next  that  God  "  loved  us 
with  a  great  love  even  when  we  were  dead  in 
sins." 

God  would  not  be  a  holy  God  if  it  were  all 
the  same  to  Him  whether  a  man  were  good  or 
bad.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  modern  revulsion 
against  the  representation  of  the  wrath  of  God 
is  usually  accompanied  with  weakened  concep- 
tions of  His  holiness,  and  of  His  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  Instead  of  exalting,  it  de- 
grades His  love  to  free  it  from  the  admixture  of 
wrath,  which  is  like  alloy  with  gold,  giving 
firmness  to  what  were  else  too  soft  for  use. 
Such  a  God  is  not  love,  but  impotent  good 
nature.  If  there  be  no  wrath,  there  is  no  love; 
if  there  were  no  love,  there  would  be  no  wrath. 
It  is  more  blessed  and  hopeful  for  sinful  men 
to  believe  in  a  God  who  is  angry  with  the 
wicked,  whom  yet  He  loves,  every  day,  and  who 
cannot  look  upon  sin,  than  in  one  who  does 
not  love  righteousness  enough  to  hate  iniquity, 
and  from  whose  too  indulgent  hand  the  rod 
has  dropped,  to  the  spoiling  of  His  children. 
"  With  the  froward  Thou  wilt  show  Thyself  fro- 
ward."  The  mists  of  our  sins  intercept  the 
gracious  beams  and  turn  the  blessed  sun  into 
a  ball  of  fire. 

The  wrath  "  cometh."  That  majestic  present 
tense  may  express  either  the  continuous  present 
incidence  of  the  wrath  as  exemplified  in  the 
moral  government  of  the  world,  in  which,  not- 
withstanding anomalies,  such  sins  as  have  been 
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enumerated  drag  after  themselves  their  own 
punishment  and  are  "  avenged  in  kind,"  or  it 
may  be  the  present  tense  expressive  of  pro- 
phetic certainty,  which  is  so  sure  of  what  shall 
come,  that  it  speaks  of  it  as  already  on  its  road. 
It  is  eminently  true  of  those  sins  of  lust  and 
passion  that  the  men  who  do  them  reap  as  they 
have  sown.  How  many  young  men  come  up 
into  our  great  cities,  innocent  and  strong,  with 
a  mother's  kiss  upon  their  lips  and  a  father's 
blessing  hovering  over  their  heads!  They  fall 
among  bad  companions  in  college  or  ware- 
house, and  after  a  little  while  they  disappear. 
Broken  in  health,  tainted  in  body  and  soul,  they 
crawl  home  to  break  their  mothers'  hearts — and 
to  die.  "  His  bones  are  full  of  the  sins  of  his 
youth,  which  shall  lie  down  with  him  in  the 
dust."  Whether  in  such  extreme  forms  or  no, 
that  wrath  comes  even  now,  in  plain  and  bitter 
consequences  on  men,  and  still  more  on  women 
who  sin  in  such  ways. 

And  the  present  retribution  may  well  be 
taken  as  the  herald  and  prophet  of  a  still  more 
solemn  manifestation  of  the  Divine  displeasure, 
which  is  already  as  it  were  on  the  road,  has  set 
out  from  the  throne  of  God,  and  will  certainly 
arrive  here  one  day.  These  consequences  of 
sin  already  realised  serve  to  show  the  set  and 
drift  of  things,  and  to  suggest  what  will  happen 
when  retribution  and  the  harvest  of  our  pres- 
ent life  of  sowing  come.  The  first  fiery  drops 
that  fell  on  Lot's  path  as  he  fled  from  Sodom 
were  not  more  surely  precursors  of  an  over- 
whelming rain,  nor  bade  him  flee  for  his  life 
more  urgently,  than  the  present  punishment  of 
sin  proclaims  its  sorer  future  punishment,  and 
exhorts  us  all  to  come  out  of  the  storm  into  the 
refuge,  even  Jesus,  who  is  ever  even  now  "  de- 
livering us  from  the  wrath  which  is  "  ever  even 
now  "  coming  "  on  the  sons  of  disobedience. 

IV.  A  further  motive  enforcing  the  main  pre- 
cept of  self-slaying  is  the  remembrance  of  a  sin- 
ful past,  which  remembrance  is  at  once  penitent 
and  grateful.  "  In  the  which  ye  also  walked 
aforetime,  when  ye  lived  in  them." 

What  is  the  difference  between  "  walking " 
and  "  living"  in  these  things?  The  two  phrases 
seem  synonymous,  and  might  often  be  used  in- 
differently; but  here  there  is  evidently  a  well 
marked  diversity  of  meaning.  The  former  is 
an  expression  frequent  in  the  Pauline  Epistles 
as  well  as  in  John's;  as  for  instance,  "to  walk 
in  love "  or  "  in  truth."  That  in  which  men 
walk  is  conceived  of  as  an  atmosphere  encom- 
passing them;  or,  without  a  metaphor,  to  walk 
in  anything  is  to  have  the  active  life  or  con- 
duct guided  or  occupied  by  it.  These  Colos- 
sian  Christians,  then,  had  in  the  past  trodden 
that  evil  path,  or  their  active  life  had  been  spent 
in  that  poisonous  atmosphere — which  is  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  they  had  committed  these 
sins.  At  what  time?  "  When  you  lived  in 
them."  That  does  not  mean  merely  "  when 
your  natural  life  was  passed  among  them." 
That  would  be  a  trivial  thing  to  say,  and  it 
would  imply  that  their  outward  life  now  was 
not  so  passed,  which  would  not  be  true.  In 
that  sense  they  still  lived  in  the  poisonous  at- 
mosphere. In  such  an  age  of  unnamable  moral 
corruption  no  man  could  live  out  of  the  foul 
stench  which  filled  his  nostrils  whenever  he 
walked  abroad  or  opened  his  window.  But  the 
Apostle  has  just  said  that  they  were  now  "  liv- 
ing in   Christ,"   and  their  lives  "  hid  with   Him 


in  God."  So  this  phrase  describes  the  condi- 
tion which  is  the  opposite  of  their  present,  and 
may  be  paraphrased,  "  When  the  roots  of  your 
life,  tastes,  affections,  thoughts,  desires  were 
immersed,  as  in  some  feculent  bog,  in  these  and 
kindred  evils."  And  the  meaning  of  the  whole 
is  substantially — Your  active  life  was  occupied 
and  guided  by  these  sins  in  that  past  time  when 
your  inward  being  was  knit  to  and  nourished 
by  them.  Or  to  put  it  plainly,  conduct  followed 
and  was  shaped  by  inclinations  and  desires. 

This  retrospect  enforces  the  main  exhortation. 
It  is  meant  to  awaken  penitenee,  and  the 
thought  that  time  enough  has  been  wasted  and 
incense  enough  offered  on  these  foul  altars.  It 
is  also  meant  to  kindle  thankfulness  for  the 
strong,  loving  hand  which  has  drawn  them  from 
that  pit  of  filth,  and  by  both  emotions  to  stimu- 
late the  resolute  casting  aside  of  'that  evil  in 
which  they  once,  like  others,  wallowed.  Their 
joy  on  the  one  hand  and  their  contrition  on  the 
other  should  lead  them  to  discern  the  incon- 
sistency of  professing  to  be  Christians  and  yet 
keeping  terms  with  these  old  sins.  They  could 
not  have  the  roots  of  half  their  lives  above  and 
of  the  other  half  down  here.  The  gulf  between 
the  present  and  past  of  a  regenerate  man  is  too 
wide  and  deep  to  be  bridged  by  flimsy  com- 
promises. "  A  man  who  is  perverse  in  his  two 
ways,"  that  is,  in  double  ways,  "  shall  fall  in 
one  of  them,"  as  the  Book  of  Proverbs  has  it. 
The  attempt  to  combine  incompatibles  is  sure 
to  fail.  It  is  impossible  to  walk  firmly  if  one 
foot  be  down  in  the  gutter  and  the  other  up  on 
the  curbstone.  We  have  to  settle  which  level 
we  shall  choose,  and  then  to  plant  both  feet 
there. 

V.  We  have,  as  conclusion,  a  still  wider  ex- 
hortation to  an  entire  stripping  off  of  the  sins 
of  the  old  state. 

The  whole  force  of  the  contrast  and  con- 
trariety between  the  Colossian  Christians'  past 
and  present  lies  in  that  emphatic  "  now."  They 
as  well  as  other  heathen  had  been  walking,  be- 
cause they  had  been  living,  in  these  muddy 
ways.  But  now  that  their  life  was  hid  with 
Christ  in  God;  now  that  they  had  been  made 
partakers  of  His  death  and  resurrection,  and  of 
all  the  new  loves  and  affinities  which  therein 
became  theirs;  now  they  must  take  heed  that 
they  bring  not  that  dead  and  foul  past  into  this 
bright  and  pure  present,  nor  prolong  winter 
and  its  frosts  into  the  summer  of  the  soul. 

"  Ye  also."  There  is  another  "  ye  also  "  in 
the  previous  verse — "  ye  also  walked,"  that  is, 
you  in  company  with  other  Gentiles  followed  a 
certain  course  of  life.  Here,  by  contrast,  the 
expression  means  "  you,  in  common  with  other 
Christians."  A  motive  enforcing  the  subsequent 
exhortation  is  in  it  hinted  rather  than  fully 
spoken.  The  Christians  at  Colossse  had  be- 
longed to  a  community  which  they  have  now 
left  in  order  to  join  another.  Let  them  behave 
as  their  company  behaves.  Let  them  keep  step 
with  their  new  comrades.  Let  them  strip  them- 
selves, as  their  new  associates  do,  of  the  uni- 
form which  they  wore  in  that  other  regiment. 

The  metaphor  of  putting  clothing  on  or  off 
is  very  frequent  in  this  Epistle.  The  precept 
here  is  substantially  equivalent  to  the  previous 
command  to  "  slay,"  with  the  difference  that 
the  conception  of  vices  as  the  garments  of  the 
soul  is  somewhat  less  vehement  than  that  which 
regards  them  as  members  of  the  very  self.    "  All 
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these  "  are  to  be  put  off.  That  phrase  points 
back  to  the  things  previously  spoken  of.  It  in- 
cludes the  whole  of  the  unnamed  members  of 
the  class,  of  which  a  few  have  been  already 
named,  and  a  handful  more  are  about  to  be 
plucked  like  poison  flowers,  and  suggests  that 
there  are  many  more  as  baleful  growing  by  the 
side  of  this  devil's  bouquet  which  is  next  pre- 
sented. 

As  to  this  second  catalogue  of  vices,  they 
may  be  summarised  as,  on  the  whole,  being 
various  forms  of  wicked  hatred,  in  contrast  with 
the  former  list,  which  consisted  of  various  forms 
of  wicked  love.  They  have  less  to  do  with  bod- 
ily appetites.  But  perhaps  it  is  not  without  pro- 
found meaning  that  the  fierce  rush  of  unhal- 
lowed passion  over  the  soul  is  put  first,  and 
the  contrary  flow  of  chill  malignity  comes  sec- 
ond; for  in  the  spiritual  world,  as  in  the  physi- 
cal, a  storm  blowing  from  one  quarter  is  usually 
followed  by  violent  gales  from  the  opposite. 
Lust  ever  passes  into  cruelty,  and  dwells  "  hard 
by  hate."  A  licentious  epoch  or  man  is  gen- 
erally a  cruel  epoch  or  man.  Nero  made 
torches  of  the  Christians.  Malice  is  evil  de- 
sire iced. 

This  second  list  goes  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  the  former.  That  began  with  actions 
and  went  up  the  stream  of  desire;  this  begins 
with  the  sources,  which  are  emotions,  and  comes 
down   stream  to  their  manifestations  in  action. 

First  we  have  anger.  There  is  a  just  and 
righteous  anger  which  is  part  of  the  new  man, 
and  essential  to  his  completeness,  even  as  it  is 
part  of  the  image  after  which  he  is  created. 
But  here  of  course  the  anger  which  is  to  be 
put  off  is  the  inverted  reflection  of  the  earthly 
and  passionate  lust  after  the  flesh;  it  is,  then, 
of  an  earthly,  passionate,  and  selfish  kind. 
"  Wrath  "  differs  from  "  anger  "  in  so  far  as  it 
may  be  called  anger  boiling  over.  If  anger 
rises  keep  the  lid  on,  do  not  let  it  get  the 
length  of  wrath,  nor  effervesce  into  the  brief 
madness  of  pr.ssion.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
do  not  think  that  you  have  done  enough  when 
you  have  suppressed  the  wrath  which  is  the  ex- 
pression of  your  anger,  nor  be  content  with  say- 
ing, "  Well,  at  all  events  I  did  not  show  it,"  but 
take  the  cure  a  step  further  back,  and  strip  off 
anger  as  wei!  as  wrath,  the  emotion  as  well  as 
the  manifestation. 

Christian  people  do  not  sufficiently  bring  the 
greatest  forces  of  their  religion  and  of  God's 
Spirit  to  bear  upon  the  homely  task  of  curing 
small  hastinesses  of  temper,  and  sometimes 
seem  to  think  it  a  sufficient  excuse  to  say,  "  I 
have  naturally  a  hot  disposition."  But  Chris- 
tianity was  sent  to  subdue  and  change  natural 
dispositions.  An  angry  man  cannot  have  com- 
munion with  God,  any  more  than  the  sky  can 
be  reflected  in  the  storm-swept  tide;  and  a  man 
in  communion  with  God  cannot  be  angry  with 
a  passionate  and  evil  anger  any  more  than  a 
dove  can  croak  like  a  raven  or  strike  like  a 
hawk.  Such  anger  disturbs  our  insight  into 
everything;  eyes  suffused  with  it  cannot  see;  and 
it  weakens  all  good  in  the  soul,  and  degrades 
it  before  its  own  conscience. 

"  Malice  "  designates  another  step  in  the 
process.  The  anger  boils  over  in  wrath,  and 
then  cools  down  into  malignity — the  disposition 
which  means  mischief,  and  plans  or  rejoices  in 
evil  falling  on  the  hated  head.  That  malice,  as 
cold,   as   clear,   as  colourless   as   sulphuric   acid, 


and  burning  like  it,  is  worse  than  the  boil- 
ing rage  already  spoken  of.  There  are  many 
degrees  of  this  cold-drawn,  double-distilled  re- 
joicing in  evil,  and  the  beginning  of  it  in  a 
certain  faint  satisfaction  in  the  misfortunes  of 
those  whom  we  dislike  is  by  no  means  un- 
usual. 

An  advance  is  now  made  in  the  direction  of 
outward  manifestation.  It  is  significant  that 
while  the  expressions  of  wicked  love  were 
deeds,  those  of  wicked  hate  are  words.  The 
"  blasphemy  "  of  the  Authorised  Version  is  bet- 
ter taken,  with  the  Revised,  as  "  railing."  The 
word  means  "  speech  that  injures,"  and  such 
speech  may  be  directed  either  against  God, 
which  is  blasphemy  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
word,  or  against  man.  The  hate  blossoms  into 
hurtful  speech.  The  heated  metal  of  anger  is 
forged  into  poisoned  arrows  of  the  tongue. 
Then  follows  "  shameful  speaking  out  of  your 
mouth,"  which  is  probably  to  be  understood  not 
so  much  of  obscenities,  which  would  more 
properly  belong  to  the  former  catalogue,  as  of 
foul-mouthed  abuse  of  the  hated  persons,  that 
copiousness  of  vituperation  and  those  volcanic 
explosions  of  mud,  which  are  so  natural  to  the 
angry  Eastern. 

Finally,  we  have  a  dehortation  from  lying, 
especially  to  those  within  the  circle  of  the 
Church,  as  if  that  sin  too  were  the  child  of 
hatred  and  anger.  It  comes  from  a  deficiency 
of  love,  or  a  predominance  of  selfishness,  which 
is  the  same  thing.  A  lie  ignores  my  brother's 
claims  on  me,  and  my  union  with  him.  '  Ye 
are  members  one  of  another,"  is  the  great  obli- 
gation to  love  which  is  denied  and  sinned 
against  by  hatred  in  all  its  forms  and  manifesta- 
tions, and  not  least  by  giving  my  brother  the 
poisoned  bread  of  lies  instead  of  the  heavenly 
manna  of  pure  truth,  so  far  as  it  has  been  given 
to  me. 

On  the  whole,  this  catalogue  brings  out  the 
importance  to  be  attached  to  sins  of  speech, 
which  are  ranked  here  as  in  parallel  lines  with 
the  grossest  forms  of  animal  passion.  Men's 
words  ought  to  be  fountains  of  consolation  and 
sources  of  illumination,  encouragement,  reve- 
lations of  love  and  pity.  And  what  are  they? 
What  floods  of  idle  words,  foul  words,  words 
that  wound  like  knives  and  sting  and  bite  like 
serpents,  deluge  the  world!  If  all  the  talk  that 
has  its  sources  in  these  evils  rebuked  here  were 
to  be  suddenly  made  inaudible,  what  a  dead 
silence  would  fall  on  many  brilliant  circles,  and 
how  many  of  us  would  stand  making  mouths 
but  saying  nothing. 

All  the  practical  exhortations  of  this  section 
concern  common  homely  duties  which  every- 
body knows  to  be  such.  It  may  be  asked — does 
Christianity  then  only  lay  down  such  plain  pre- 
cepts? What  need  was  there  of  all  that  prelude 
of  mysterious  doctrines,  if  we  are  only  to  be 
landed  at  last  in  such  elementary  and  obvious 
moralities?  No  doubt  they  are  elementary  and 
obvious,  but  the  main  matter  is — how  to  get 
them  kept.  And  in  respect  to  that,  Christianity 
does  two  things  which  nothing  else  does.  It 
breaks  the  entail  of  evil  habits  by  the  great  gift 
of  pardon  for  the  past,  and  by  the  greater  gift 
of  a  new  spirit  and  life  principle  within,  which 
is  foreign  to  all  evil,  being  the  effluence  of  the 
spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus. 

•Therefore  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  makes 
it  possible  that  men  should  slay  themselves,  and 
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put  on  the  new  life,  which  will  expel  the  old  as 
the  new  shoots  on  some  trees  push  the  last 
year's  lingering  leaves,  brown  and  sere,  from 
their  places.  All  moral  teachers  from  the  be- 
ginning have  agreed,  on  the  whole,  in  their 
reading  of  the  commandments  which  are  printed 
on  conscience  in  the  largest  capitals.  Every- 
body who  is  not  blind  can  read  them.  But 
reading  is  easy,  keeping  is  hard.  How  to  fulfil 
has  been  wanting.  It  is  given  us  in  the  gospel, 
which  is  not  merely  a  republication  of  old  pre- 
cepts, but  the  communication  of  new  power.  If 
we  yield  ourselves  to  Christ  He  will  nerve  our 
arms  to  wield  the  knife  that  will  slay  our  dear- 
est tastes,  though  beloved  as  Isaac  by  Abraham. 
If  a  man  knows  and  feels  that  Christ  has  died 
for  him,  and  that  he  lives  in  and  by  Christ, 
then,  and  not  else,  will  he  be  able  to  crucify  self. 
If  he  knows  and  feels  that,  by  His  pardoning 
mercy  and  atoning  death,  Christ  has  taken  off 
his  foul  raiment  and  clothed  him  in  clean  gar- 
ments, then,  and  not  else,  will  he  be  able,  by 
daily  effort  after  repression  of  self  and  appro- 
priation of  Christ,  to  put  off  the  old  man  and 
to  put  on  the  new,  which  is  daily  being  renewed 
into  closer  resemblance  to  the  image  of  Him 
who  created  him. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE   NEW   NATURE    WROUGHT    OUT   IN 
NEW  LIFE. 

Colossians  iii.  9-11    (R.  V.). 

In  previous  chapter  we  were  obliged  to  break 
the  close  connection  between  these  words  and 
the  preceding.  They  adduce  a  reason  for  the 
moral  exhortation  going  before,  which  at  first 
sight  may  appear  very  illogical.  "  Put  off  these 
vices  of  the  old  nature  because  you  have  put  off 
the  old  nature  with  its  vices,"  sounds  like,  Do 
a  thing  because  you  have  done  it.  But  the  ap- 
parent looseness  of  reasoning  covers  very  ac- 
curate thought  which  a  little  consideration 
brings  to  light,  and  introduces  a  really  cogent 
argument  for  the  conduct  it  recommends.  Nor 
do  the  principles  contained  in  the  verses  now 
under  examination  look  backward  only  to  en- 
force the  exhortation  to  put  aside  these  evils. 
They  also  look  forward,  and  are  taken  as  the 
basis  of  the  following  exhortation,  to  put  on  the 
white  robes  of  Christlikeness — which  is  coupled 
with  this  section  by  "  therefore." 

I.  The  first  thing  to  be  observed  is  the  change 
of  the  spirit's  dress,  which  is  taken  for  granted 
as  having  occurred  in  the  experience  of  all 
Christians. 

We  have  already  found  the  same  idea  pre- 
sented under  the  forms  of  death  and  resurrec- 
tin.  The  "  death  "  is  equivalent  to  the  "  put- 
ting off  of  the  old,"  and  the  "  resurrection  "  to 
"  the  putting  on  of  the  new  man."  That  figure 
of  a  change  of  dress  to  express  a  change  of 
moral  character  is  very  obvious,  and  is  frequent 
in  Scripture.  Many  a  psalm  breathes  such 
prayers  as,  "  Let  Thy  priests  be  clothed  with 
righteousness."  Zechariah  in  vision  saw  the 
high-priestly  representative  of  the  nation  stand- 
ing before  the  Lord  "  in  filthy  garments,"  and 
heard  the  command  to  strip  them  off  him,  and 
clothe  him  in  festival  robes,  in  token  that  God 
had    "  caused   his    iniquity   to    pass   from    him." 


Christ  spoke  His  parable  of  the  man  at  the 
wedding  feast  without  the  wedding  garment,  and 
of  the  prodigal,  who  was  stripped  of  his  rags 
stained  with  the  filth  of  the  swine  troughs,  and 
clothed  with  the  best  robe.  Paul  in  many  places 
touches  the  same  image,  as  in  his- ringing  ex- 
hortation— clear  and  rousing  in  its  notes  like 
the  morning  bugle — to  Christ's  soldiers,  to  put 
off  their  night  gear,  "  the  works  of  darkness," 
and  to  brace  on  the  armour  of  light,  which 
sparkles  in  the  morning  sunrise.  Every  re- 
formatory and  orphanage  yields  an  illustration 
of  the  image,  where  the  first  thing  done  is  to 
strip  off  and  burn  the  rags  of  the  new  comers, 
then  to  give  them  a  bath  and  dress  them  in 
clean,  sweet,  new  clothes.  Most  naturally  dress 
is  taken  as  the  emblem  of  character,  which  is 
indeed  the  garb  of  the  soul.  Most  naturally 
habit  means  both  costume  and  custom. 

But  here  we  have  a  strange  paradox  intro- 
duced to  the  ruining  of  the  rhetorical  propriety 
of  the  figure.  It  is  a  "  new  man  "  that  is  put 
on.  The  Apostle  does  not  mind  hazarding  a 
mixed  metaphor,  if  it  adds  to  the  force  of  his 
speech,  and  he  introduces  this  thought  of  the 
new  man,  though  it  somewhat  jars,  in  order  to 
impress  on  his  readers  that  what  they  have  to 
put  off  and  on  is  much  more  truly  part  of  them- 
selves than  an  article  of  dress  is.  The  "  old 
man"  is  the  unregenerate  self;  the  new  man  is, 
of  course,  the  regenerate  self,  the  new  Christian 
moral  nature  personified.  There  is  a  deeper 
self  which  remains  the  same  throughout  the 
change,  the  true  man,  the  centre  of  personality; 
which  is,  as  it  were,  draped  in  the  moral  nature, 
and  can  put  it  off  and  on.  I  myself  change  my- 
self.' The  figure  is  vehement,  and,  if  you  will, 
paradoxical,  but  it  expresses  accurately  and 
forcibly  at  once  the  depth  of  the  change  which 
passes  on  him  who  becomes  a  Christian,  and 
the  identity  of  the  person  through  all  change. 
If  I  am  a  Christian,  there  has  passed  on  me  a 
change  so  thorough  that  it  is  in  one  aspect  a 
death,  and  in  another  a  resurrection;  in  one 
aspect  it  is  a  putting  off  not  merely  of  some 
garb  of  action,  but  of  the  old  man,  and  in  an- 
other a  putting  on  not  merely  of  some  surface 
renovation,  but  of  a  new  man — which  is  yet  the 
same  old  self. 

This  entire  change  is  taken  for  granted  by 
Paul  as  having  been  realised  in  every  Christian. 
It  is  here  treated  as  having  taken  place  at  a 
certain  point  of  time,  namely  when  these  Colos- 
sians began  to  put  their  trust  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and  in  profession  of  that  trust,  and  as  a  symbol 
of  that  change,  were  baptised. 

Of  course  the  contrast  between  the  character 
before  and  after  faith  in  Christ  is  strongest 
when,  like  the  Christians  at  Colossse,  converts 
have  been  brought  out  of  heathenism.  With  us, 
where  some  knowledge  of  Christianity  is  widely 
diffused,  and  its  indirect  influence  has  shaped 
the  characters  even  of  those  who  reject  it,  there 
is  less  room  for  a  marked  revolution  in  char- 
acter and  conduct.  There  will  be  many  true 
saints  who  can  point  to  no  sudden  change  as 
their  conversion;  but  have  grown  up,  sometimes 
from  childhood,  under  Christian  influences,  or 
who,  if  they  have  distinctly  been  conscious  of 
a  change,  have  passed  through  it  as  gradually  as 
night  passes  into  day.  Be  it  so.  In  many  re- 
spects that  will  be  the  highest  form  of  experi- 
ence. Yet  even  such  souls  will  be  aware  of 
a  "  new  man  "  formed  in  them  which  is  at  vari- 
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ance  with  their  own  old  selves,  and  will  not 
escape  the  necessity  of  the  conflict  with  their 
lower  nature,  the  immolation  and  casting  off 
of  the  unregenerate  self.  But  there  are  also 
many  people  who  have  grown  up  without  God 
or  Christ,  who  must  become  Christians  by  the 
way  of  sudden  conversion,  if  they  are  ever  to 
become  Christians  at  all. 

Why  should  such  sudden  change  be  regarded 
as  impossible?  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  everyday 
experience  that  some  long-ignored  principle 
may  suddenly  come,  like  a  meteor  into  the  at- 
mosphere, into  a  man's  mind  and  will,  may 
catch  fire  as  it  travels,  and  may  explode  and 
blow  to  pieces  the  solid  habits  of  a  lifetime? 
And  why  should  not  the  truth  concerning  God's 
great  love  in  Christ,  which  in  too  sad  certainty 
is  ignored  by  many,  flame  in  upon  blind  eyes, 
and  change  the  look  of  everything?  The  New 
Testament  doctrine  of  conversion  asserts  that 
it  may  and  does.  It  does  not  insist  that  every- 
body must  become  a  Christian  in  the  same 
fashion.  Sometimes  there  will  be  a  dividing 
line  between  the  two  states,  as  sharp  as  the 
boundary  of  adjoining  kingdoms;  sometimes  the 
one  will  melt  imperceptibly  into  the  other. 
Sometimes  the  revolution  will  be  as  swift  as 
that  of  the  wheel  of  a  locomotive,  sometimes 
slow  and  silent  as  the  movement  of  a  planet  in 
the  sky.  The  main  thing  is  that,  whether  sud- 
denly or  slowly,  the  face  shall  be  turned  to  God. 

But  however  brought  about,  this  putting  off 
of  the  old  sinful  self  is  a  certain  mark  of  a 
Christian  man.  It  can  be  assumed  as  true  uni- 
versally, and  appealed  to  as  the  basis  of  ex- 
hortations such  as  those  of  the  context.  Be- 
lieving certain  truths  does  not  make  a  Christian. 
If  there  have  been  any  reality  in  the  act  by 
which  we  have  laid  hold  of  Christ  as  our  Sav- 
iour, our  whole  being  will  be  revolutionised; 
old  things  will  have  passed  away — tastes,  de- 
sires, ways  of  looking  at  the  world,  memories, 
habits,  pricks  of  conscience,  and  all  cords  that 
bound  us  to  our  God-forgetting  past — and  all 
things  will  have  become  new,  because  we  our- 
selves move  in  the  midst  of  the  old  things  as 
new  creatures  with  new  love  burning  in  our 
hearts  and  new  motives  changing  all  our  lives, 
and  a  new  aim  shining  before  us,  and  a  new 
hope  illuminating  the  blackness  beyond,  and  a 
new  song  on  our  lips,  and  a  new  power  in  our 
hands,  and  a  new  Friend  by  our  sides. 

This  is  a  wholesome  and  most  needful  test 
for  all  who  call  themselves  Christians,  and  who 
are  often  tempted  to  put  too  much  stress  on 
believing  and  feeling,  and  to  forget  the  supreme 
importance  of  the  moral  change  which  true 
Christianity  effects.  Nor  is  it  less  needful  to 
remember  that  this  resolute  casting  off  of  the 
garment  spotted  by  the  flesh,  and  putting  on 
of  the  new  man,  is  a  consequence  of  faith  in 
Christ  and  is  only  possible  as  a  consequence. 
Nothing  else  will  strip  the  foul  robes  from  a 
man.  The  moral  change  comes  second,  the 
union  with  Jesus  Christ  by  faith  must  come  first. 
To  try  to  begin  with  the  second  stage  is  like 
trying  to  begin  to  build  a  house  at  the  second 
story. 

But  there  is  a  practical  conclusion  drawn  from 
this  taken-for-granted  change.  Our  text  is  in- 
troduced by  "  seeing  that;  "  and  though  some 
doubts  may  be  raised  as  to  that  translation  and 
the  logical  connection  of  the  paragraph,  it  ap- 
pears on  the  whole  most  congruous  with  both 


the  preceding  and  the  following  context,  to  re- 
tain it  and  to  see  here  the  reason  for  the  ex- 
hortation which  goes  before — "  Put  off  all 
these,"  and  for  that  which  follows — "  Put  on, 
therefore,"  the  beautiful  garment  of  love  and 
compassion. 

That  great  change,  though  taking  place  in  the 
inmost  nature  whensoever  a  heart  turns  to 
Christ,  needs  to  be  wrought  into  character,  and 
to  be  wrought  out  in  conduct.  The  leaven  is  in 
the  dough,  but  to  knead  it  thoroughly  into  the 
mass  is  a  life-long  task,  which  is  only  accom- 
plished by  our  own  continually  repeated  efforts. 
The  old  garment  clings  to  the  limbs  like  the  wet 
clothes  of  a  half-drowned  man,  and  it  takes  the 
work  of  a  lifetime  to  get  quite  rid  of  it.  The 
"  old  man  "  dies  hard,  and  we  have  to  repeat 
the  sacrifice  hour  by  hour.  The  new  man  has 
to  be  put  on  afresh  day  by  day. 

So  the  apparently  illogical  exhortation,  Put 
off  what  you  have  put  off,  and  put  on  what  you 
have  put  on,  is'  fully  vindicated.  It  means,  Be 
consistent  with  your  deepest  selves.  Carry  out 
in  detail  what  you  have  already  done  in  bulk. 
Cast  out  the  enemy,  already  ejected  from  the 
central  fortress,  from  the  isolated  positions 
which  he  still  occupies.  You  may  put  off  the 
old  man,  for  he  is  put  off  already;  and  the  con- 
fidence that  he  is  will  give  you  strength  for  the 
struggle  that  still  remains.  You  must  put  off 
the  old  man,  for  there  is  still  danger  of  his 
again  wrapping  his  poisonous  rags  about  your 
limbs. 

II.  We  have  here  the  continuous  growth  of 
the  new  man,   its  aim   and  pattern. 

The  thought  of  the  garment  passes  for  the 
moment  out  of  sight,  and  the  Apostle  enlarges 
on  the  greatness  and  glory  of  this  "  new  man," 
partly  as  a  stimulus  to  obeying  the  exhortation, 
partly,  with  allusion  to  some  of  the  errors  which 
he  had  been  combating,  and  partly  because  his 
fervid  spirit  kindles  at  the  mention  of  the 
mighty  transformation. 

The  new  man,  says  he,  is  "  being  renewed." 
This  is  one  of  the  instances  where  minute  ac- 
curacy in  translation  is  not  pedantic,  but  clear 
gain.  When  we  say,  with  the  Authorised  Ver- 
sion, "  is  renewed,"  we  speak  of  a  completed 
act;  when  we  say  with  the  Revised  Version,  "  is 
being  renewed,"  we  speak  of  a  continuous 
process;  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
latter  is  the  true  idea  intended  here.  The 
growth  of  the  new  man  is  constant,  perhaps 
slow  and  difficult  to  discern,  if  the  intervals  of 
comparison  be  short.  But  like  all  habits  and 
powers  it  steadily  increases.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  similar  process  works  to  opposite  re- 
sults in  the  "  old  man,"  which,  as  Paul  says  in 
the  instructive  parallel  passage  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians  (iv.  22),  "waxeth  corrupt,  after 
the  lusts  of  deceit."  Both  grow  according  to 
their  inmost  nature,  the  one  steadily  upwards; 
the  other  with  accelerating  speed  downwards, 
till  they  are  parted  by  the  whole  distance  be- 
tween the  highest  heaven  and  the  lowest  abyss. 
So  mystic  and  awful  is  that  solemn  law  of  the 
persistent  increase  of  the  true  ruling  tendency 
of  a  man's  nature,  and  its  certain  subjugation  of 
the  whole  man  to  itself! 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  renewing  is  rep- 
resented in  this  clause  as  done  on  the  new  man, 
not  by  him.  We  have  heard  the  exhortation  to 
a  continuous  appropriation  and  increase  of  the 
new   life   by   our   own   efforts.     But   there   is   a 
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Divine  side  too,  and  the  renewing  is  not  merely 
effected  by  us,  nor  due  only  to  the  vital  power 
of  the  new  man,  though  growth  is  the  sign  of 
life  there  as  everywhere,  but  is  "  the  renewing 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  whose  touch  quickens  and 
whose  indwelling  renovates  the  inward  man  day 
by  day.  So  there  is  hope  for  us  in  our  striving, 
for  He  helps  us;  and  the  thought  of  that 
Divine  renewal  is  not  a  pillow  for  indolence, 
but  a  spur  to  intenser  energy,  as  Paul  well 
knew  when  he  wove  the  apparent  paradox, 
"  work  out  your  own  salvation,  for  it  is  God 
that  worketh  in  you." 

The  new  man  is  being  renewed  "  unto  knowl- 
edge." An  advanced  knowledge  of  God  and 
Divine  realities  is  the  result  of  the  progressive 
renewal.  Possibly  there  may  be  a  passing  ref- 
erence to  the  pretensions  of  the  false  teachers, 
who  had  so  much  to  say  about  a  higher  wisdom 
open  to  the  initiated,  and  to  be  won  by  cere- 
monial and  asceticism.  Their  claims,  hints 
Paul,  are  baseless;  their  pretended  secrets  a  de- 
lusion; their  method  of  attaining  them  a  snare. 
There  is  but  one  way  to  press  into  the  depths 
of  the  knowledge  of  God — namely  growth  into 
His  likeness.  We  understand  one  another  best 
by  sympathy.  We  know  God  only  on  condition 
of  resemblance.  "  If  the  eye  were  not  sunlike 
how  could  it  see  the  sun?"  says  Goethe.  "If 
thou  beest  this,  thou  seest  this,"  said  Plotinus. 
Ever,  as  we  grow  in  resemblance,  shall  we  grow 
in  knowledge,  and  ever  as  we  grow  in  knowl- 
edge, shall  we  grow  in  resemblance.  So  in  per- 
petual action  and  reaction  of  being  and  know- 
ing, shall  we  draw  nearer  and  nearer  the  un- 
approachable light,  and  receiving  it  full  on  our 
faces,  shall  be  changed  into  the  same  image, 
as  the  moonbeams  that  touch  the  dark  ocean 
transfigure  its  waves  into  silver  radiance  like 
their  own.  For  all  simple  souls,  bewildered  by 
the  strife  of  tongues  and  unapt  for  speculation, 
this  is  a  message  of  gladness,  that  the  way  to 
know  God  is  to  be  like  Him,  and  the  way  to  be 
like  Him  is  to  be  renewed  in  the  inward  man, 
and  the  way  to  be  renewed  in  the  inward  man 
is  to  put  on  Christ.  They  may  wrangle  and 
philosophise  who  will,  but  the  path  to  God  leads 
far  away  from  all  that.  ■  It  may  be  trodden  by 
a  child's  foot,  and  the  wayfaring  man  though 
a  fool  shall  not  err  therein,  for  all  that  is  needed 
is  a  heart  that  desires  to  know  Him,  and  is 
made  like  Him  by  love.  Half  the  secret  lies 
in  the  great  word  which  tells  us  that  "  we  shall 
be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is," 
and  knowledge  will  work  likeness.  The  other 
half  lies  in  the  great  word  which  tells  us  that 
"  blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall 
see  God,"  and  likeness  will  work  a  more  perfect 
knowledge. 

This  new  man  is  being  renewed  after  the 
image  of  Him  that  created  him.  As  in  the  first 
creation  man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God,  so 
in  the  new  creation.  From  the  first  moment 
in  which  the  supernatural  life  is  derived  from 
Christ  into  the  regenerated  spirit,  that  new  life 
is  like  its  source.  It  is  kindred,  therefore  it  is 
like,  as  all  derived  life  is.  The  child's  life  is  like 
the  father's.  But  the  image  of  God  which  the 
new  man  bears  is  more  than  that  which  was 
stamped  on  man  in  his  creation.  That  consisted 
mainly,  if  not  wholly,  in  the  reasonable  soul, 
and  the  self-conscious  personality,  the  broad 
distinctions  which  separate  man  from  other 
animals.     The   image    of   God   is    often    said   to 


have  been  lost  by  sin,  but  Scripture  seems 
rather  to  consider  it  as  inseparable  from  hu- 
manity, even  when  stained  by  transgression. 
Men  are  srtill  images  of  God,  though  darkened 
and  "  carved  in  ebony."  The  coin  bears  His 
image  and  superscription,  though  rusty  and  de- 
faced. But  the  image  of  God,  which  the  new 
man  bears  from  the  beginning  in  a  rudimentary 
form,  and  which  is  continually  imprinting  itself 
more  deeply  upon  him,  has  for  its  principal  fea- 
ture holiness.  Though  the  majestic  infinitudes 
of  God  can  have  no  likeness  in  man,  however 
exalted,  and  our  feebleness  cannot  copy  His 
strength,  nor  our  poor  blind  knowledge,  with 
it§  vast  circumference  of  ignorance,  be  like  His 
ungrowing  and  unerring  knowledge,  we  may 
be  "  holy  as  He  is  holy  ";  we  may  be  "  imitators 
of  God  as  beloved  children,  and  walk  in  love 
as  He  hath  loved  us";  we  may  "walk  in  the 
light  as  He  is  in  the  light,"  with  only  the  dif- 
ference between  His  calm,  eternal  being,  and 
our  changeful  and  progressive  motion  therein; 
we  may  even  "  be  perfect  as  our  Father  is  per- 
fect." This  is  the  end  of  all  our  putting  off  the 
old  and  putting  on  the  new.  This  is  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  of  God,  in  all  His  self-revelation. 
For  this  Christ  has  come  and  died  and  lives. 
For  this  the  Spirit  of  God  dwells  in  us.  This 
is  the  immortal  hope  with  which  we  may  rec- 
reate and  encourage  our  souls  in  our  often 
weary  struggles.  Even  our  poor  sinful  natures 
may  be  transformed  into  that  wondrous  like- 
ness. Coal  and  diamond  are  but  varying  forms 
of  carbon,  and  the  blackest  lump  dug  from  the 
deepest  mine  may  be  transmuted  by  the  alchemy 
of  that  wondrous  transforming  union  with 
Christ,  into  a  brightness  that  shall  flash  back 
all  the  glory  of  the  sunlight,  and  gleam  for 
ever,  set  in  one  of  His  many  crowns. 

III.  We  have  here  finally  the  grand  unity  of 
this  new  creation. 

We  may  reverse  the  order  of  the  words  as 
they  stand  here,  and  consider  the  last  clause 
first,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  reason  for  the  doing 
away  of  all  distinctions  of  race,  or  ceremony, 
or  culture,   or  social  condition. 

"  Christ  is  all."  Wherever  that  new  nature  is 
found,  it  lives  by  the  life  of  Christ.  He  dwells 
in  all  who  possess  it.  The  Spirit  of  life  in 
Christ  is  in  them.  His  blood  passes  into  their 
veins.  The  holy  desires,  the  new  tastes,  the 
kindling  love,  the  clearer  vision,  the  gentleness 
and  the  strength,  and  whatsoever  things  beside 
are  lovely  and  of  good  report,  are  all  His — 
nay,  we  may  say,  are  all  Himself. 

And,  of  course,  all  who  are  His  are  partakers 
of  that  common  gift,  and  He  is  in  all.  There 
is  no  privileged  class  in  Christ's  Church,  as 
these  false  teachers  in  Colossae  had  taught. 
Against  every  attempt  to  limit  the  universality 
of  the  gospel,  whether  it  came  from  Jewish 
Pharisees  or  Eastern  philosophers,  Paul  pro- 
tested with  his  whole  soul.  He  has  done  so 
already  in  this  Epistle,  and  does  so  here  in  his 
emphatic  assertion  that  Christ  was  not  the  pos- 
session of  an  aristocracy  of  "  intelligence,"  but 
belonged  to  every  soul  that  trusted  Him. 

Necessarily,  therefore,  surface  distinctions 
disappear.  There  is  triumph  in  the  roll  of  his 
rapid  enumeration  of  these  clefts  that  have  so 
long  kept  brothers  apart,  and  are  now  being 
filled  up.  He  looks  round  on  a  world  the  an- 
tagonisms of  which  we  can  but  faintly  imagine, 
and  his  eye  kindles  and  his  voice  rises  into  vi- 
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brating  emotion,  as  he  thinks  of  the  mighty 
magnetism  that  is  drawing  enemies  towards  the 
one  centre  in  Christ.  His  catalogue  here  may 
profitably  be  compared  with  his  other  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (iii.  28).  There  he 
enumerates  the  three  great  distinctions  which 
parted  the  old  world:  race  (Jew  and  Greek), 
social  condition  (bond  and  free),  and  sex  (male 
and  female).  These,  he  says,  as  separating 
powers,  are  done  away  in  Christ.  Here  the  list 
is  modified,  probably  with  reference  to  the 
errors  in  the  Colossian  Church. 

"  There  cannot  be  Greek  and  Jew."  The 
cleft  of  national  distinctions,  which  certainly 
never  yawned  more  widely  than  between  the 
Jew  and  every  other  people,  ceases  to  sep- 
arate, and  the  teachers  who  had  been  trying  to 
perpetuate  that  distinction  in  the  Church  were 
blind  to  the  very  meaning  of  the  gospel.  "  Cir- 
cumcision and  uncircumcision  "  separated. 
Nothing  makes  deeper  and  bitterer  antagonisms 
than  differences  in  religious  forms,  and  people 
who  have  not  been  born  into  them  are  usually 
the  most  passionate  in  adherence  to  them,  so 
that  cleft  did  not  entirely  coincide  with  the 
former.  "  Barbarian,  Scythian,"  is  not  an  an- 
tithesis, but  a  climax — the  Scythians  were  looked 
upon  as  the  most  savage  of*  barbarians.  The 
Greek  contempt  for  the  outside  races,  which  is 
reflected  in  this  clause,  was  largely  the  con- 
tempt for  a  supposed  lower  stage  of  culture. 
As  we  have  seen,  Colossre  especially  needed  the 
lesson  that  differences  in  culture  disappeared  in 
the  unity  of  Christ,  for  the  heretical  teachers 
attached  great  importance  to  the  wisdom  which 
they  professed  to  impart.  A  cultivated  class  is 
always  tempted  to  superciliousness,  and  a  half- 
cultivated  class  is  even  more  so.  There  is 
abundance  of  that  arrogance  born  of  education 
among  us  to-day,  and  sorely  needing  and  quite 
disbelieving  the  teaching  that  there  are  things 
which  can  make  up  for  the  want  of  what  it 
possesses.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  humble 
virtues  of  the  uneducated  godly  as  well  as  of 
the  nations  called  uncivilised,  that  Christianity 
wars  against  that  most  heartless  and  ruinous  of 
all  prides,  the  pride  of  culture,  by  its  proclama- 
tion that  in  Christ,  barbarian,  Scythian,  and  the 
most  polished  thinker  or  scholar  are  one. 

"  Bondman,  freeman  "  is  again  an  antithesis. 
That  gulf  between  master  and  slave  was  indeed 
wide  and  deep;  too  wide  for  compassion  to 
cross,  though  not  for  hatred  to  stride  over.  The 
untold  miseries  of  slavery  in  the  old  world  are 
but  dimly  known;  but  it  and  war  and  degrada- 
tion of  women  made  an  infernal  trio  which 
crushed  more  than  half  the  race  into  a  hell  of 
horrors.  Perhaps  Paul  may  have  been  the 
more  ready  to  add  this  clause  to  his  catalogue 
because  his  thoughts  had  been  occupied  with 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  letter  to  Philemon  which  was  sent 
along  with  this  to  Colossa?. 

Christianity  waged  no  direct  war  against  these 
social  evils  of  antiquity,  but  it  killed  them  much 
more  effectually  by  breathing  into  the  con- 
science of  the  world  truths  which  made  their 
continuance  impossible.  It  girdled  the  tree,  and 
left  it  to  die — a  much  better  and  more  thor- 
ough plan  than  dragging  it  out  of  the  ground 
by  main  force.  Revolution  cures  nothing.  The 
only  way  to  get  rid  of  evils  engrained  in  the 
constitution  of  society  is  to  elevate  and  change 
the  tone  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  then  they 


die  of  atrophy.  Change  the  climate,  and  you 
change  the  vegetation.  Until  you  do,  neither 
mowing  nor  uprooting  will  get  rid  of  the  foul 
growths. 

So  the  gospel  does  with  all  these  lines  of 
demarcation  between  men.  What  becomes  of 
them?  What  becomes  of  the  ridges  of  sand 
that  separate  pool  from  pool  at  low  water? 
The  tide  comes  up  over  them  and  makes  them 
all  one,  gathered  into  the  oneness  of  the  great 
sea.  They  may  remain,  but  they  are  seen  no 
more,  and  the  roll  of  the  wave  is  not  inter- 
rupted by  them.  The  powers  and  blessings  of 
the  Christ  pass  freely  from  heart  to  heart,  hin- 
dered by  no -barriers.  Christ  founds  a  deeper 
unity  independent  of  all  these  superficial  distinc- 
tions, for  the  very  conception  of  humanity  is 
the  product  of  Christianity,  and  the  true  founda- 
tion for  the  brotherhood  of  mankind  is  the  reve- 
lation in  Christ  of  the  fatherhood  of  God. 
Christ  is  the  brother  of  us  all;  His  death  is  for 
every  man;  the  blessing  of  His  gospel  is  offered 
to  each;  He  will  dwell  in  the  heart  of  any. 
Therefore  all  distinctions,  national,  ceremonial, 
intellectual,  or  social,  fade  into  nothingness. 
Love  is  of  no  nation,  and  Christ  is  the  property 
of  no  aristocracy  in  the  Church.  That  great 
truth  was  a  miraculous  new  thing  in  that  old 
world,  all  torn  apart  by  deep  clefts  like  the  grim 
canons  of  American  rivers.  Strange  it  must 
have  seemed  to  find  slaves  and  their  masters, 
Jew  and  Greek,  sitting  at  one  table  and  bound 
in  fraternal  ties.  The  world  has  not  yet  fully 
grasped  that  truth,  and  the  Church  has  woefully 
failed  in  showing  it  to  be  a  reality.  But  it 
arches  above  all  our  wars,  and  schisms,  and 
wretched  class  distinctions,  like  a  rainbow  of 
promise,  beneath  whose  open  portal  the  world 
shall  one  day  pass  into  that  bright  land  where 
the  wandering  peoples  shall  gather  together  in 
peace  round  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  there  shall 
be  one  fold  because  there  is  one  Shepherd. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  GARMENTS  OF  THE  RENEWED 
SOUL. 

Colossians  iii.  12-14  (R-  V.). 

We  need  not  repeat  what  has  been  already 
said  as  to  the  logic  of  the  inference,  You  have 
put  off  the  "  old  man,"  therefore  put  off  the 
vices  which  belong  to  him.  Here  we  have  the 
same  argument  in  reference  to  the  "  new  man  " 
who  is  to  be  "  put  on  "  because  he  has  been  put 
on.  This  "  therefore  "  rests  the  exhortation 
both  on  that  thought,  and  on  the  nearer  words, 
"  Christ  is  all  and  in  all."  Because  the  new 
nature  has  been  assumed  in  the  very  act  of  con- 
version, therefore  array  your  souls  in  vesture 
corresponding.  Because  Christ  is  all  and  in  all, 
therefore  clothe  yourselves  with  all  brotherly 
graces,  corresponding  to  the  great  unity  into 
which  all  Christians  are  brought  by  their  com- 
mon possession  of  Christ.  The  whole  field  of 
Christian  morality  is  not  traversed  here,  but 
only  so  much  of  it  as  concerns  the  social  duties 
which  result  from  that  unity. 

But  besides  the  foundation  for  the  exhorta- 
tions which  is  laid  in  the  possession  of  the 
"  New  Man,"  consequent  on  participation  in 
Christ,  another  ground  for  them  is  added  in  the 
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words,  "  as  God's  elect,  holy  and  beloved."  much  use  to  the  receiver,  nor  of  any  to  the 
Those  who  are  in  Christ  and  are  thus  regen-  giver.  Benefits  bestowed  on  the  needy  and  sor- 
erated  in  Him,  are  of  the  chosen  race,  are  con-  rowful,  if  bestowed  without  sympathy,  will  hurt 
secrated  as  belonging  especially  to  God,  and  like  a  blow.  Much  is  said  about  ingratitude,  but 
receive  the  warm  beams  of  the  special  paternal  very  often  it  is  but  the  instinctive  recoil  of  the 
love  with  which  He  regards  the  men  who  are  in  heart  from  the  unkind  doer  of  a  kindness.  Aid 
some  measure  conformed  to  His  likeness  and  flung  to  a  man  as  a  bone  is  to  a  dog  usually  gets 
moulded  after  His  will.  That  relation  to  God  as  much  gratitude  as  the  sympathy  which  it  ex- 
should  draw  after  it  a  life  congruous  with  itself  presses  deserves.  But  if  we  really  make  an- 
— a  life  of  active  goodness  and  brotherly  gentle-  other's  sorrows  ours,  that  teaches  us  tact  and 
ness.  The  outcome  of  it  should  be  not  mere  gentleness,  and  makes  our  clumsy  hands  light 
glad  emotion,  nor  a  hugging  of  oneself  in  and  deft  to  bind  up  sore  hearts, 
one's  happiness,  but  practical  efforts  to  turn  to  Above  all  things,  the  practical  discipline  which 
men  a  face  lit  by  the  same  dispositions  with  cultivates  pity  will  beware  of  letting  it  be  ex- 
which  God  has  looked  on  us,  or  as  the  parallel  cited  and  then  not  allowing  the  emotion  to  act. 
passage  in  Ephesians  has  it,  "  Be  imitators  of  To  stimulate  feeling  and  do  nothing  in  conse- 
God,  as  beloved  children."  That  is  a  wide  and  quence  is  a  short  road  to  destroy  the  feeling, 
fruitful  principle — the  relation  to  men  will  fol-  Pity  is  meant  to  be  the  impulse  toward  help, 
low  the  relation  to  God.  As  we  think  God  has  and  if  it  is  checked  and  suffered  to  pass  away 
been  to  us,  so  let  us  try  to  be  to  others.  The  idly,  it  is  weakened,  as  certainly  as  a  plant  is 
poorest  little  fishing  cobble  is  best  guided  by  weakened  by  being  kept  close  nipped  and  hin- 
celestial  observations,  and  dead  reckoning  with-  dered  from  bringing  its  buds  to  flower  and 
out    sun    or    stars    is    but    second-best.     Inde-  fruit. 

pendent  morality  cut  loose  from  religion  will  be  "  Kindness  "   comes  next — a  wider  benignity, 

feeble   morality.     On   the    other   hand,    religion  not  only  exercised  where  there  is  manifest  room 

which  does  not  issue  in  morality  is  a  ghost  with-  for  pity,  but  turning  a  face  of  good  will  to  all. 

out  substance.     Religion  is  the  soul  of  morality.  Some  souls  are  so  dowered  that  they  have  this 

Morality  is  the  body  of  religion,  more  than  cere-  grace    without   effort,    and   come   like   the    sun- 

monial  worship  is.     The  virtues  which  all  men  shine  with  welcome  and  cheer  for  all  the  world, 

know  are   the   fitting  garments   of   the   elect  of  But    even    less    happily    endowed    natures    can 

God.  cultivate  the  disposition,  and  the  best  way  to  cul- 

I.  We  have  here  then  an  enumeration  of  the  tivate  it  is  to  be  much  in  communion  with  God. 

lair  garments  of  the  new  man.  When   Moses  came  down   from  the  mount,  his 

Let  us  go  over  the  items  of  this  list  of  the  face   shone.     When  we  come  out  from  the  se- 

wardrobe  of  the  consecrated  soul.  cret  place  of  the  Most  High  we  shall  bear  some 

"  A  heart  of  compassion."  So  the  Revised  reflection  of  His  great  kindness  whose  "  tender 
Version  renders  the  words  given  literally  in  the  mercies  are  over  all  His  works."  This  "  kind- 
Authorised  as  "  bowels  of  mercies,"  an  expres-  ness  "  is  the  opposite  of  that  worldly  wisdom, 
sion  which  that  very  strange  thing  called  con-  on  which  many  men  pride  themselves  as  the 
ventional  propriety  regards  as  coarse,  simply  ripe  fruit  of  their  knowledge  of  men  and 
because  Jews  chose  one  part  of  the  body  and  things,  and  which  keeps  up  vigilant  suspicion  of 
we  another  as  the  supposed  seat  of  the  emo-  everybody,  as  in  the  savage  state,  where 
tions.  Either  phrase  expresses  substantially  the  "  stranger  "  and  "  enemy  "  had  only  one  word 
Apostle's  meaning.  between   them.     It   does   not   require   us   to   be 

Is  it  not  beautiful  that  the  series  should  be-  blind  to  facts  or  to  live  in  fancies,  but  it  does 
gin  with  pity?  It  is  the  most  often  needed,  for  require  us  to  cherish  a  habit  of  good  will,  ready 
the  sea  of  sorrow  stretches  so  widely  that  noth-  to  become  pity  if  sorrow  appears,  and  slow  to 
ing  less  than  a  universal  compassion  can  arch  turn  away  even  if  hostility  appears.  Meet  your 
it  over  as  with  the  blue  of  heaven.  Every  man  brother  with  kindness,  and  you  will  generally 
would  seem  in  some  respect  deserving  of  and  find  it  returned.  The  prudent  hypocrites  who 
needing  sympathy,  if  his  whole  heart  and  his-  get  on  in  the  world,  as  ships  are  launched,  by 
tory  could  be  laid  bare.  Such  compassion  is  "  greasing  the  ways  "  with  flattery  and  smiles, 
difficult  to  achieve,  for  its  healing  streams  are  teach  us  the  value  of  the  true  thing,  since  even 
dammed  back  by  many  obstructions  of  inat-  a  coarse  caricature  of  it  wins  hearts  and  dis- 
tention and  occupation,  and  dried  up  by  the  arms  foes.  This  "  kindness  "  is  the  most  pow- 
fierce  heat  of  selfishness.  Custom,  with  its  erful  solvent  of  ill  will  and  indifference, 
deadening  influence,  comes  in  to  make  us  feel  Then  follows  "  humility."  That  seems  to 
least  the  sorrows  which  are  most  common  :n  break  the  current  of  thought  by  bringing  a 
the  society  around  us.  As  a  man  might  live  virtue  entirely  occupied  with  self  into  the  mid- 
so  long  in  an  asylum  that  lunacy  would  seem  die  of  a  series  referring  exclusively  to  others, 
to  him  almost  the  normal  condition,  so  the  But  it  does  not  really  do  so.  From  this  point 
most  widely  diffused  griefs  are  those  least  ob-  onwards  all  the  graces  named  have  reference  to 
served  and  least  compassionated;  and  good,  our  demeanour  under  slights  and  injuries — and 
tender-hearted  men  and  women  walk  the  streets  humility  comes  into  view  here  only  as  consti- 
of  our  great  cities  and  see  sights— children  tuting  the  foundation  for  the  right  bearing  of 
growing  up  for  the  gallows  and  the  devil,  gin-  these.  Meekness  and  long-suffering  must  stand 
shops  at  every  corner — which  might  make  an-  on  a  basis  of  humility.  The  proud  man,  who 
gels  weep,  and  suppose  them  to  be  as  insepara-  thinks  highly  of  himself  and  of  his  own  claims, 
ble  from  our  "  civilisation  "  as  the  noise  of  will  be  the  touchy  man,  if  any  one  derogates 
wheels  from  a  carriage  or  bilge  water  from  a  from   these. 

ship.      Therefore    we    have    to    make    conscious  "  Humility,"     or    lowly-mindedness,    a    lowly 

efforts  to   "  put   on  "   that   sympathetic   disposi-  estimate  of  ourselves,  is  not  necessarily  blind- 

tion,  and  to  fight  against  the  faults  which  hinder  ness   to   our   strong  points.     If   a   man   can   do 

its   free   play.     Without   it,    no   help   will   be   of  certain   things   better   than   his    neighbours,    he 
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can  hardly  help  knowing  it,  and  Christian  hu- 
mility does  not  require  him  to  be  ignorant  of 
it.  I  suppose  Milton  would  be  none  the  less 
humble,  though  he  was  quite  sure  that  his  work 
was  better  than  that  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins. 
The  consciousness  of  power  usually  accom- 
panies power.  But  though  it  may  be  quite 
right  to  "know  myself"  in  the  strong  points, 
as  well  as  in  the  weak,  there  are  two  consider- 
ations which  should  act  as  dampers  to  any  un- 
christian fire  of  pride  which  the  devil's  breath 
may  blow  up  from  that  fuel.  The  one  is, 
"  What  hast  thou  that  thou  hast  not  received?  " 
the  other  is,  "  Who  is  pure  before  God's  judg- 
ment-seat?" Your  strong  points  are  nothing 
so  very  wonderful,  after  all.  If  you  have  better 
brains  than  some  of  your  neighbours,  well,  that 
is  not  a  thing  to  give  yourself  such  airs  about. 
Besides,  where  did  you  get  the  faculties  you 
plume  yourself  on?  However  cultivated  by 
yourself,  how  came  they  yours  at  first?  And, 
furthermore,  whatever  superiorities  may  lift  you 
above  any  men,  and  however  high  you  may  be 
elevated,  it  is  a  long  way  from  the  top  of  the 
highest  molehill  to  the  sun,  and  not  much  longer 
to  the  top  of  the  lowest.  And,  besides  all  that, 
you  may  be  very  clever  and  brilliant,  may  have 
made  books  or  pictures,  may  have  stamped  your 
name  on  some  invention,  may  have  won  a  place 
in  public  life,  or  made  a  fortune — and  yet  you 
and  the  beggar  who  cannot  write  his  name  are 
both  guilty  before  God.  Pride  seems  out  of 
place  in  creatures  like  us,  who  have  all  to  bow 
our  heads  in  the  presence  of  His  perfect  judg- 
ment, and  cry,  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sin- 
ner!" 

Then  follow  "  meekness,  long-suffering."  The 
distinction  between  these  two  is  slight.  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  thorough  investigators,  the 
former  is  the  temper  which  accepts  God's  deal- 
ings, or  evil  inflicted  by  men  as  His  instru- 
ments, without  resistance,  while  the  latter  is  the 
long  holding  out  of  the  mind  before  it  gives 
way  to  a  temptation  to  action,  or  passion, 
especially  the  latter.  The  opposite  of  meekness 
is  rudeness  or  harshness;  the  opposite  of  long- 
suffering,  swift  resentment  or  revenge.  Per- 
haps there  may  be  something  in  the  distinction, 
that  while  long-suffering  does  not  get  angry 
soon,  meekness  does  not  get  angry  at  all. 
Possibly,  too,  meekness  implies  a  lowlier  posi- 
tion than  long-suffering  does.  The  meek  man 
puts  himself  below  the  offender;  the  long-suffer- 
ing man  does  not.  God  is  long-suffering,  but 
the  incarnate  God  alone  can  be  "  meek  and 
lowly." 

The  general  meaning  is  plain  enough.  The 
"  hate  of  hate,"  the  ';  scorn  of  scorn,"  is  not 
the  Christian  ideal.  I  am  not  to  allow  my  enemy 
always  to  settle  the  terms  on  which  we  are  to 
be.  Why  should  I  scowl  back  at  him,  though 
he  frowns  at  me?  It  is  hard  work,  as  we  all 
know,  to  repress  the  retort  that  would  wound 
and  be  so  neat.  It  is  hard  not  to  repay  slights 
and  offences  in  kind.  But,  if  the  basis  of  our 
dispositions  to  others  be  laid  in  a  wise  and 
lowly  estimate  of  ourselves,  such  graces  of  con- 
duct will  be  possible,  and  they  will  give  beauty 
to  our  characters. 

'  Forbearing  and  forgiving "  are  not  new 
virtues.  They  are  meekness  and  long-suffering 
in  exercise,  and  if  we  were  right  in  saying  that 
"  long-suffering "  was  not  soon  angry,  and 
"  meekness  "  was  not  angry  at  all,  then  "  for- 


bearance "  would  correspond  to  the  former  and 
"forgiveness"  to  the  latter;  for  a  man  may 
exercise  forbearance,  and  bite  his  lips  till  the 
blood  come  rather  than  speak,  and  violently 
constrain  himself  to  keep  calm  and  do  nothing 
unkind,  and  yet  all  the  while  seven  devils  may 
be  in  his  spirit;  while  forgiveness,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  an  entire  wiping  of  all  enmity  and  irri- 
tation clean  out  of  the  heart. 

Such  is  the  Apostle's  outline  sketch  of  the 
Christian  character  in  its  social  aspect,  all 
rooted  in  pity,  and  full  of  soft  compassion; 
quick  to  apprehend,  to  feel,  and  to  succour  sor- 
row; a  kindliness,  equable  and  widespread,  il- 
luminating all  who  come  within  its  reach;  a 
patient  acceptance  of  wrongs  without  resent- 
ment or  revenge,  because  a  lowly  judgment  of 
self  and  its  claims,  a  spirit  schooled  to  calm- 
ness under  all  provocations,  disdaining  to  re- 
quite wrong  by  wrong,  and  quick  to  forgive. 

The  question  may  well  be  asked — is  that  a 
type  of  character  which  the  world  generally  ad- 
mires? Is  it  not  uncommonly  like  what  most 
people  would  call  "  a  poor  spiritless  crea- 
ture "? 

It  was  "  a  new  man,"  most  emphatically,  when 
Paul  drew  that  sketch,  for  the  heathen  world 
had  never  seen  anything  like  it.  It  is  a  "  new 
man"  still;  for  although  the  modern  world  has 
had  some  kind  of  Christianity — at  least  has  had 
a  Church — for  all  these  centuries,  that  is  not  the 
kind  of  character  which  is  its  ideal.  Look  at 
the  heroes  of  history  and  of  literature.  Look  at 
the  tone  of  so  much  contemporary  biography 
and  criticism  of  public  actions.  Think  of  the 
ridicule  which  is  poured  on  the  attempt  to  regu- 
late politics  by  Christian  principles,  or,  as  a 
distinguished  soldier  called  them  in  public 
recently,  "  puling  principles."  It  may  be  true 
that  Christianity  has  not  added  any  new  virtues 
to  those  which  are  prescribed  by  natural  con- 
science, but  it  has  most  certainly  altered  the 
perspective  of  the  whole,  and  created  a  type  of 
excellence,  in  which  the  gentler  virtues  pre- 
dominate, and  the  novelty  of  which  is  proved 
by  the  reluctance  of  the  so-called  Christian 
world  to  recognise  it  even  yet. 

By  the  side  of  its  serene  and  lofty  beauty,  the 
"  heroic  virtues  "  embodied  in  the  world's  type 
of  excellence  show  vulgar  and  glaring,  like 
some  daub  representing  a  soldier,  the  sign-post 
of  a  public-house,  by  the  side  of  Angelico's 
white-robed  visions  on  the  still  convent  walls. 
The  highest  exercise  of  these  more  gaudy  and 
conspicuous  qualities  is  to  produce  the  pity  and 
meekness  of  the  Christian  ideal.  More  self- 
command,  more  heroic  firmness,  more  contempt 
for  the  popular  estimate,  more  of  everything 
strong  and  manly,  will  find  a  nobler  field  in 
subduing  passion  and  cherishing  forgiveness, 
which  the  world  thinks  folly  and  spiritless,  than 
anywhere  else.  Better  is  he  that  ruleth  his 
spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city. 

The  great  pattern  and  motive  of  forgiveness 
is  next  set  forth.  We  are  to  forgive  as  Christ 
has  forgiven  us;  and  that  "as"  may  be  applied 
either  as  meaning  "  in  like  manner,"  or  as 
meaning  "  because."  The  Revised  Version, 
with  many  others,  adopts  the  various  reading 
of  "  the  Lord,"  instead  of  "  Christ,"  which  has 
the  advantage  of  recalling  the  parable  that  was 
no  doubt  in  Paul's  mind,  about  the  servant 
who,  having  been  forgiven  by  his  "  Lord  "  all 
his  great  debt,  took  his  fellow-servant  by  the 
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throat  and  squeezed  the  last  farthing  out  of 
him. 

The  great  transcendent  act  of  God's  mercy 
brought  to  us  by  Christ's  cross  is  sometimes,  as 
in  the  parallel  passage  in  Ephesians,  spoken  of 
as  "  God  for  Christ's  sake  forgiving  us,"  and 
sometimes  as  here,  Christ  is  represented  as  for- 
giving. We  need  not  pause  to  do  more  than 
point  to  that  interchange  of  Divine  office  and 
attributes,  and  ask  what  notion  of  Christ's  per- 
son underlies  it. 

We  have  already  had  the  death  of  Christ  set 
forth  as  in  a  very  profound  sense  our  pattern. 
Here  we  have  one  special  case  of  the  general 
law  that  the  life  and  death  of  our  Lord  are  the 
embodied  ideal  of  human  character  and  con- 
duct. His  forgiveness  is  not  merely  revealed 
to  us  that  trembling  hearts  may  be  calm,  and 
that  a  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  may  no 
more  trouble  a  foreboding  conscience.  For 
whilst  we  must  ever  begin  with  cleaving  to  it 
as  our  hope,  we  must  never  stop  there.  A  heart 
touched  and  softened  by  pardon  will  be  a  heart 
apt  to  pardon,  and  the  miracle  of  forgiveness 
which  has  been  wrought  for  it  will  constitute 
the  law  of  its  life  as  well  as  the  ground  of  its 
joyful  security. 

This  new  pattern  and  new  motive,  both  in 
one,  make  the  true  novelty  and  specific  differ- 
ence of  Christian  morality.  "  As  I  have  loved 
you,"  makes  the  commandment  "  love  one  an- 
other "  a  new  commandment.  And  all  that  is 
difficult  in  obedience  becomes  easier  by  the 
power  of  that  motive.  Imitation  of  one  whom 
we  love  is  instinctive.  Obedience  to  one  whom 
we  love  is  delightful.  The  far-off  ideal  becomes 
near  and  real  in  the  person  of  our  best  friend. 
Bound  to  him  by  obligations  so  immense,  and  a 
forgiveness  so  costly  and  complete,  we  shall 
joyfully  yield  to  "  the  cords  of  love "  which 
draw  us  after  Him.  We  have  each  to  choose 
what  shall  be  the  pattern  for  us.  The  world 
takes  Ccesar,  the  hero;  the  Christian  takes 
Christ,  in  whose  meekness  is  power,  and  whose 
gentle  long-suffering  has  been  victor  in  a 
sterner  conflict  than  any  battle  of  the  warrior 
with  garments  rolled  in  blood. 

Paul  says,  "  Even  as  the  Lord  forgave  you,  so 
also  do  ye."  The  Lord's  prayer  teaches  us  to 
ask,  Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  also  for- 
give. In  the  one  case  Christ's  forgiveness  is 
the  example  and  the  motive  for  ours.  In  the 
other,  our  forgiveness  is  the  condition  of  God's. 
Both  are  true.  We  shall  find  the  strongest  im- 
pulse to  pardon  others  in  the  consciousness  that 
we  have  been  pardoned  by  Him.  And  if  we 
have  grudgings  against  our  offending  brother 
in  our  hearts,  we  shall  not  be  conscious  of  the 
tender  forgiveness  of  our  Father  in  heaven. 
That  is  no  arbitrary  limitation,  but  inherent  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  case. 

II.  We  have  here  the  girdle  which  keeps  all 
the  garments  in  their  places. 

"  Above  all  these  things,  put  on  love,  which 
is  the  bond  of  perfectness." 

"  Above  all  these  "  does  not  mean  "  besides," 
or  "  more  important  than,"  but  is  clearly  used 
in  its  simplest  local  sense,  as  equivalent  to 
"  over,"  and  thus  carries  on  the  metaphor  of 
the  dress.  Over  the  other  garments  is  to  be 
put  the  silken  sash  or  girdle  of  love,  which  will 
brace  and  confine  all  the  rest  into  a  unity.  It 
is  "  the  girdle  of  perfectness,"  by  which  is  not 
meant,  as  is  often  supposed,  the  perfect  prin- 


ciple of  union  among  men.  Perfectness  is  not 
the  quality  of  the  girdle,  but  the  thing  which  it 
girds,  and  is  a  collective  expression  for  "  the 
various  graces  and  virtues,  which  together 
make  up  perfection."  So  the  metaphor  ex- 
presses the  thought  that  love  knits  into  a  har- 
monious whole,  the  graces  which  without  it 
would  be  fragmentary  and  incomplete. 

We  can  conceive  of  all  the  dispositions  al- 
ready named  as  existing  in  some  fashion  with- 
out love.  There  might  be  pity  which  was  not 
love,  though  we  know  it  is  akin  to  it.  The  feel- 
ing with  which  one  looks  upon  some  poor  out- 
cast, or  on  some  stranger  in  sorrow,  or  even 
on  an  enemy  in  misery,  may  be  very  genuine 
compassion,  and  yet  clearly  separate  from  love. 
So  with  all  the  others.  There  may  be  kindness 
most  real  without  any  of  the  diviner  emotion, 
and  there  may  even  be  forbearance  reaching  up 
to  forgiveness,  and  yet  leaving  the  heart  un- 
touched in  its  deepest  recesses.  But  if  these 
virtues  were  thus  exercised,  in  the  absence  of 
love  they  would  be  fragmentary,  shallow,  and 
would  have  no  guarantee  for  their  own  con- 
tinuance. Let  love  come  into  the  heart  and 
knit  a  man  to  the  poor  creature  whom  he  had 
only  pitied  before,  or  to  the  enemy  whom  he 
had  at  the  most  been  able  with  an  effort  to 
forgive,  and  it  lifts  these  other  emotions  into 
a  nobler  life.  He  who  pities  may  not  love,  but 
he  who  loves  cannot  but  pity;  and  that  com- 
passion will  flow  with  a  deeper  current  and  be 
of  a  purer  quality  than  the  shrunken  stream 
which  does  not  rise  from  that  higher  source. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  virtues  enumerated  here  for 
which  love  performs  this  office:  but  all  the  else 
isolated  graces  of  character,  it  binds  or  welds 
into  a  harmonious  whole.  As  the  broad  East- 
ern girdle  holds  the  flowing  robes  in  position, 
and  gives  needed  firmness  to  the  figure  as  well 
as  composed  order  to  the  attire;  so  this  broad 
band,  woven  of  softest  fabric,  keeps  all  emo- 
tions in  their  due  place  and  makes  the  attire  of 
the  Christian  soul  beautiful  in  harmonious  com- 
pleteness. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  yet  deeper  truth  that  love  pro- 
duces all  these  graces.  Whatsoever  things  men 
call  virtues,  are  best  cultivated  by  cultivating  it. 
So  with  a  somewhat  similar  meaning  to  that  of 
our  text,  but  if  anything,  going  deeper  down, 
Paul  in  another  place  calls  love  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law,  even  as  his  Master  had  taught  him  that 
all  the  complex  of  duties  incumbent  upon  us 
were  summed  up  in  love  to  God,  and  love  to 
men.  Whatever  I  owe  to  my  brother  will  be 
discharged  if  I  love  God,  and  live  my  love. 
Nothing  of  it,  not  even  the  smallest  mite  of  the 
debt  will  be  discharged,  however  vast  my  sacri- 
fices and  services,  if  I  do  not. 

So  end  the  frequent  references  in  this  letter 
to  putting  off  the  old  and  putting  on  the  new. 
The  sum  of  them  all  is,  that  we  must  first  put 
on  Christ  by  faith,  and  then  by  daily  effort 
clothe  our  spirits  in  the  graces  of  character 
which  He  gives  us,  and  by  which  we  shall  be 
like  Him. 

We  have  said  that  this  dress  of  the  Christian 
soul  which  we  have  been  now  considering  does 
not  include  the  whole  of  Christian  duty.  We 
may  recall  the  other  application  of  the  same 
figure  which  occurs  in  the  parallel  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  where  Paul  sketches  for  us  in  a  few 
rapid  touches  the  armed  Christian  soldier.  The 
two  pictures  may  profitably  be  set  side  by  side. 
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Here  he  dresses  the  Christian  soul  in  the  robes 
of  peace,  bidding  him  put  on  pity  and  meekness, 
and  above  all,  the  silken  girdle  of  love 

"In  peace,  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man 
As  modest  stillness  and  humility  ; 
But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears, 

then  "  put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God,"  the 
leathern  girdle  of  truth,  the  shining  breast- 
plate of  righteousness,  and  above  all,  the  shield 
of  faith — and  so  stand  a  flashing  pillar  of  steel. 
Are  the  two  pictures  inconsistent?  must  we  doff 
the  robes  of  peace  to  don  the  armour,  or  put  off 
the  armour  to  resume  the  robes  of  peace?  Not 
so;  both  must  be  worn  together,  for  neither  is 
found  in  its  completeness  without  the  other. 
Beneath  the  armour  must  be  the  fine  linen, 
clean  and  white — and  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  our  souls  may  be  clad  in  all  pity,  merci- 
fulness, and  love,  and  in  all  the  sparkling 
panoply  of  courage  and  strength  for  battle. 

But  both  the  armour  and  the  dress  of  peace 
presuppose  that  we  have  listened  to  Christ's 
pleadins:  counsel  to  buy  of  Him  "  white  rai- 
ment that  we  may  be  clothed,  and  that  the 
shame  of  our  nakedness  do  not  appear."  The 
garment  for  the  soul,  which  is  to  hide  its  de- 
formities and  to  replace  our  own  filthy  rags,  is 
woven  in  no  earthly  looms,  and  no  efforts  of 
ours  will  bring  us  into  possession  of  it.  We 
must  be  content  to  owe  it  wholly  to  Christ's 
gift,  or  else  we  shall  have  to  go  without  it  al- 
together. The  first  step  in  the  Christian  life  is 
by  simple  faith  to  receive  from  Him  the  for- 
giveness of  all  our  sins,  and  that  new  nature 
which  He  alone  can  impart,  and  which  we  can 
neither  create  nor  win,  but  must  simply  accept. 
Then,  after  that,  come  the  field  and  the  time 
for  efforts  put  forth  in  His  strength,  to  array 
our  souls  in  His  likeness,  and  day  by  day  to  put 
on  the  beautiful  garments  which  He  bestows. 
It  is  a  lifelong  work  thus  to  strip  ourselves  of 
the  rags  of  our  old  vices,  and  to  gird  on  the 
robe  of  righteousness.  Lofty  encouragements, 
tender  motives,  solemn  warnings,  all  point  to 
this  as  our  continual  task.  We  should  set  our- 
selves to  it  in  His  strength,  if  so  be  that,  being 
clothed,  we  may  not  be  found  naked — and  then, 
when  we  lay  aside  the  garment  of  flesh  and  the 
armour  needed  for  the  battle,  we  shall  hear 
His  voice  welcoming  us  to  the  land  of  peace, 
and  shall  walk  with  Him  in  victor's  robes, 
glistening  "  so  as  no  fuller  on  earth  could  white 
them." 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

THE  PRACTICAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE  PEACE 
OF  CHRIST,  THE  WORD  OF  CHRIST, 
AND  THE  NAME  OF  CHRIST. 

Colossians  iii.  15-17  (R.  V.). 

There  are  here  three  precepts  somewhat 
loosely  connected,  of  which  the  first  belongs 
properly  to  the  series  considered  in  our  last 
chapter,  from  which  it  is  only  separated  as  not 
sharing  in  the  metaphor  under  which  the  virtues 
contained  in  the  former  verses  were  set  forth. 
In  substance  it  is  closely  connected  with  them, 
though  in  form  it  is  different,  and  in  sweep  is 
more  comprehensive.  The  second  refers  mainly 
to    Christian    intercourse,    especially    to    social 


worship;  and  the  third  covers  the  whole  field 
of  conduct,  and  fitly  closes  the  series,  which  in 
it  reaches  the  utmost  possible  generality,  and 
from  it  drops  to  the  inculcation  of  very  special 
domestic  duties.  The  three  verses  have  each 
a  dominant  phrase  round  which  we  may  group 
their  teaching.  These  three  are,  the  peace  of 
Christ,  the  word  of  Christ,  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus. 

I.  The  Ruling  Peace  of  Christ. 

The  various  reading  "  peace  of  Christ,"  for 
"  peace  of  God,"  is  not  only  recommended  by 
manuscript  authority,  but  has  the  advantage  of 
bringing  the  expression  into  connection  with 
the  great  words  of  the  Lord,  "  Peace  I  leave 
with  you,  My  peace  I  give  unto  you."  A  strange 
legacy  to  leave,  and  a  strange  moment  at  which 
to  speak  of  His  peace!  It  was  but  an  hour  or 
so  since  He  had  been  "  troubled  in  spirit,"  as 
He  thought  of  the  betrayer — and  in  an  hour 
more  He  would  be  beneath  the  olives  of  Geth- 
semane;  and  yet,  even  at  such  a  time,  He  be- 
stows on  His  friends  some  share  in  His  own 
deep  repose  of  spirit.  Surely  "  the  peace  of 
Christ"  must  mean  what  "My  peace"  meant; 
not  only  the  peace  which  He  gives,  but  the 
peace  which  lay,  like  a  great  calm  on  the  sea, 
on  His  own  deep  heart;  and  surely  we  cannot 
restrict  so  solemn  an  expression  to  the  mean- 
ing of  mutual  concord  among  brethren.  That, 
no  doubt,  is  included  in  it,  but  there  is  much 
more  than  that.  Whatever  made  the  strange 
calm  which  leaves  such  unmistakable  traces  in 
the  picture  of  Christ  drawn  in  the  Gospels,  may 
be  ours.  When  He  gave  us  His  peace,  He  gave 
us  some  share  in  that  meek  submission  of  will 
to  His  Father's  will,  and  in  that  stainless  purity, 
which  were  its  chief  elements.  The  hearts  and 
lives  of  men  are  made  troubled,  not  by  circum- 
stances, but  by  themselves.  Whoever  can  keep 
his  own  will  in  harmony  with  God's  enters  into 
rest,  though  many  trials  and  sorrows  may  be 
his.  Even  if  within  and  without  are  fightings, 
there  may  be  a  central  "  peace  subsisting  at  the 
heart  of  endless  agitation."  We  are  our  own 
disturbers.  The  eager  swift  motions  of  our  own 
wills  keep  us  restless.  Forsake  these,  and 
quiet  comes.  Christ's  peace  was  the  result  of 
the  perfect  harmony  of  all  His  nature.  All  was 
co-operant  to  one  great  purpose;  desires  and 
passions  did  not  war  with  conscience  and  reason, 
nor  did  the  flesh  lust  against  the  Spirit.  Though 
that  complete  uniting  of  all  our  inner  selves  in 
the  sweet  concord  of  perfect  obedience  is  not 
attained  on  earth,  yet  its  beginnings  are  given 
to  us  by  Christ,  and  in  Him  we  may  be  at 
peace  with  ourselves,  and  have  one  great  ruling 
power  binding  all  our  conflicting  desires  in  one, 
as  the  moon  draws  after  her  the  heaped  waters 
of  the  sea. 

We  are  summoned  to  improve  that  gift — to 
"  let  the  peace  of  Christ  "  have  its  way  in  our 
hearts.  The  surest  way  to  increase  our  pos- 
session of  it  is  to  decrease  our  separation  from 
Him.  The  fulness  of  our  possession  of  His  gift 
of  peace  depends  altogether  on  our  proximity 
to  the  Giver.  It  evaporates  in  carrying.  It 
"  diminishes  as  the  square  of  the  distance  "  from 
the  source.  So  the  exhortation  to  let  it  rule 
in  us  will  be  best  fulfilled  by  keeping  thought 
and  affection  in  close  union  with  our  Lord. 

This  peace  is  to  "  rule  "  in  our  hearts.  The 
figure  contained  in  the  word  here  translated 
"  rule  "   is  that   of  the  umpire  or  arbitrator  at 
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the  games,  who,  looking  down  on  the  arena, 
watches  that  the  combatants  strive  lawfully, 
and  adjudges  the  prize.  Possibly  the  force  of 
the  figure  may  have  been  washed  out  of  the 
word  by  use,  and  "  rule  "  of  our  rendering  may 
be  all  that  it  means.  But  there  seems  no  reason 
against  keeping  the  full  force  of  the  expression, 
which  adds  picturesqueness  and  point  to  the  pre- 
cept. The  peace  of  Christ,  then,  is  to  sit  en- 
throned as  umpire  in  the  heart;  or,  if  we  might 
give  a  mediaeval  instead  of  a  classical  shape  to 
the  figure,  that  fair  sovereign,  Peace,  is  to  be 
Queen  of  the  Tournament,  and  her  "  eyes  rain 
influence  and  adjudge  the  prize."  When  con- 
tending impulses  and  reasons  distract  and  seem 
to  pull  us  in  opposite  directions,  let  her  settle 
which  is  to  prevail.  How  can  the  peace  of 
Christ  do  that  for  us?  We  may  make  a  rude 
test  of  good  and  evil  by  their  effects  on  our 
inward  repose.  Whatever  mars  our  tranquil- 
lity, ruffling  the  surface  so  that  Christ's  image 
is  no  longer  visible,  is  to  be  avoided.  That  still- 
ness of  spirit  is  very  sensitive  and  shrinks  away 
at  the  presence  of  an  evil  thing.  Let  it  be  for 
us  what  the  barometer  is  to  a  sailor,  and  if  it 
sinks,  let  us  be  sure  a  storm  is  at  hand.  If  we 
find  that  a  given  course  of  action  tends  to  break 
our  peace,  we  may  be  certain  that  there  is 
poison  in  the  draught  which  as  in  the  old  stories, 
has  been  detected  by  the  shivered  cup,  and  we 
should  not  drink  any  more.  There  is  nothing 
so  precious  that  it  is  worth  while  to  lose  the 
peace  of  Christ  for  the  sake  of  it.  Whenever 
we  find  it  in  peril,  we  must  retrace  our  steps. 

Then  follows  appended  a  reason  for  cultivat- 
ing the  peace  of  Christ  "  to  which  also  ye  were 
called  in  one  body."  The  very  purpose  of 
God's  merciful  summons  and  invitation  to  them 
in  the  gospel  was  that  they  might  share  in  this 
peace.  There  are  many  ways  of  putting  God's 
design  in  His  call  by  the  gospel — it  may  be 
represented  under  many  angles  and  from  many 
points  of  view,  and  is  glorious  from  all  and 
each.  No  one  word  can  state  all  the  fulness  to 
which  we  are  called  by  His  wonderful  love, 
but  none  can  be  tenderer  and  more  blessed  than 
this  thought,  that  God's  great  voice  has  sum- 
moned us  to  a  share  in  Christ's  peace.  Being 
so  called,  all  who  share  in  it  of  course  find 
themselves  knit  to  each  other  by  possession  of 
a  common  gift.  What  a  contradiction,  then,  to  be 
summoned  in  order  to  so  blessed  a  possession, 
and  not  to  allow  it  sovereign  sway  in  moulding 
heart  and  life!  What  a  contradiction,  further, 
to  have  been  gathered  into  one  body  by  the 
common  possession  of  the  peace  of  Christ,  and 
yet  not  to  allow  it  to  bind  all  the  members  in 
its  sweet  fetters  with  cords  of  love!  The  sway 
of  the  "  peace  of  Christ "  in  our  hearts  will 
ensure  the  perfect  exercise  of  all  the  other 
graces  of  which  we  have  been  hearing,  and 
therefore  this  precept  fitly  closes  the  series  of 
exhortations  to  brotherly  affections,  and  seals 
all  with  the  thought  of  the  "  one  body  "  of  which 
all  these  "  new  men  "  are  members. 

The  very  abruptness  of  the  introduction  of 
the  next  precept  gives  it  force,  "  and  be  ye 
thankful,"  or,  as  we  might  translate  with  an  ac- 
curacy which  perhaps  is  not  too  minute,  "  be- 
come thankful,"  striving  towards  deeper  grati- 
tude than  you  have  yet  attained.  Paul  is  ever 
apt  to  catch  fire  as  often  as  his  thought  brings 
him  in  sight  of  God's  great  love  in  drawing  men 
to  Himself,  and  in  giving  them  such  rich  gifts. 


It  is  quite  a  feature  of  his  style  to  break  into 
sudden  bursts  of  praise  as  often  as  his  path 
leads  him  to  a  summit  from  which  he  catches 
a  glimpse  of  that  great  miracle  of  lore.  This 
interjected  precept  is  precisely  like  these  sudden 
jets  of  praise.  It  is  as  if  he  had  broken  off 
for  a  moment  from  the  line  of  his  thought,  and 
had  said  to  his  hearers — Think  of  that  wonder- 
ful love  of  your  Father  God.  He  has  called  you 
from  the  midst  of  your  heathenism,  He  has 
called  you  from  a  world  of  tumult  and  a  life 
of  troubled  unrest  to  possess  the  peace  which 
brooded  ever,  like  the  mystic  dove,  over  Christ's 
head;  He  has  called  you  in  one  body,  having 
knit  in  a  grand  unity  us,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  so 
widely  parted  before.  Let  us  pause  and  lift  up 
our  voices  in  praise  to  Him.  True  thankfulness 
will  well  up  at  all  moments,  and  will  underlie 
and  blend  with  all  duties.  There  are  frequent 
injunctions  to  thankfulness  in  this  letter,  and 
we  have  it  again  enjoined  in  the  closing  words 
of  the  verses  which  we  are  now  considering,  so 
that  we  may  defer  any  further  remarks  till  we 
come   to   deal   with   these. 

II.  The  Indwelling  Word  of  Christ. 

The  main  reference  of  this  verse  seems  to  be 
to  the  worship  of  the  Church — the  highest  ex- 
pression of  its  oneness.  There  are  three  points 
enforced  in  its  three  clauses,  of  which  the  first 
is  the  dwelling  in  the  hearts  of  the  Colossian 
Christians  of  the  "  word  of  Christ,"  by  which 
is  meant,  as  I  conceive,  not  simply  "  the  pres- 
ence of  Christ  in  the  heart,  as  an  inward 
monitor,"  *  but  the  indwelling  of  the  definite 
body  of  truths  contained  in  the  gospel  which 
had  been  preached  to  them.  That  gospel  is  the 
word  of  Christ,  inasmuch  as  He  is  its  subject. 
These  early  Christians  received  that  body  of 
truth  by  oral  teaching.  To  us  it  comes  in  the 
history  of  Christ's  life  and  death,  and  in  the 
exposition  of  the  significance  and  far-reaching 
depth  and  power  of  these,  which  are  contained 
in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament — a  very  defi- 
nite body  of  teaching.  How  can  it  abide  in  the 
heart?  Or  what  is  the  dwelling  of  that  word 
within  us  but  the  occupation  of  mind  and  heart 
and  will  with  the  truth  concerning  Jesus  re- 
vealed to  us  in  Scripture?  This  indwelling  is  in 
our  own  power,  for  it  is  matter  of  precept  and 
not  of  promise— and  if  we  want  to  have  it  we 
must  do  with  religious  truth  just  what  we  do 
with  other  truths  that  we  want  to  keep  in  our 
minds — ponder  them,  use  our  faculties  on  them, 
be  perpetually  recurring  to  them,  fix  them  in 
our  memories,  like  nails  fastened  in  a  sure 
place,  and,  that  we  may  remember  them,  "  get 
them  by  heart,"  as  the  children  say.  Few  things 
are  more  wanting  to-day  than  this.  The  pop- 
ular Christianity  of  the  day  is  strong  in  philan- 
thropic service,  and  some  phases  of  it  are  full 
of  "  evangelistic  "  activity,  but  it  is  woefully 
lacking  in  intelligent  grasp  of  the  great  princi- 
ples involved  and  revealed  in  the  gospel.  Some 
Christians  have  yielded  to  the  popular  preju- 
dice against  "  dogma,"  and  have  come  to  dis- 
like and  neglect  the  doctrinal  side  of  religion, 
and  others  are  so  busy  in  good  works  of  vari- 
ous kinds  that  they  have  no  time  nor  inclina- 
tion to  reflect  nor  to  learn,  and  for  others  "  the 
cares  of  this  world  and  the  lusts  of  other  things, 
entering  in,  choke  the  word."  A  merely  intel- 
lectual Christianity  is  a  very  poor  thing,  no 
doubt;  but  that  has  been  dinned  into  our  ears 
*  Lightfoot. 
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so  long  and  loudly  for  a  generation  now,  that 
there  is  much  need  for  a  clear  preaching  of  the 
other  side — namely,  that  a  merely  emotional 
Christianity  is  a  still  poorer,  and  that  if  feeling 
on  the  one  hand  and  conduct  on  the  other  are 
to  be  worthy  of  men  with  heads  on  their 
shoulders  and  brains  in  their  heads,  both  feel- 
ing and  conduct  must  be  built  on  a  foundation 
of  truth  believed  and  pondered.  In  the  ordered 
monarchy  of  human  nature,  reason  is  meant  to 
govern,  but  she  is  also  meant  to  submit,  and  for 
her  the  law  holds  good,  she  must  learn  to  obey 
that  she  may  be  able  to  rule.  She  must  bow  to 
the  word  of  Christ,  and  then  she  will  sway  aright 
the  kingdom  of  the  soul.  It  becomes  us  to  make 
conscience  of  seeking  to  get  a  firm  and  intelli- 
gent grasp  of  Christian  truth  as  a  whole,  and 
not  to  be  always  living  on  milk  meant  for  babes, 
nor  to  expect  that  teachers  and  preachers  should 
only  repeat  for  ever  the  things  which  we  know 
already. 

That  word  is  to  dwell  in  Christian  men  richly. 
It  is  their  own  fault  if  they  possess  it,  as  so 
many  do,  in  scant  measure.  It  might  be  a  full 
tide.  Why  in  so  many  is  it  a  mere  trickle,  like 
an  Australian  river  in  the  heat,  a  line  of  shal- 
low ponds  with  no  life  or  motion,  scarcely  con- 
nected by  a  thread  of  moisture,  and  surrounded 
by  great  stretches  of  blinding  shingle,  when  it 
might  be  a  broad  water — "  waters  to  swim  in  "? 
Why,  but  because  they  do  not  do  with  this  word, 
what  all  students  do  with  the  studies  which  they 
love? 

The  word  should  manifest  the  rich  abundance 
of  its  dwelling  in  men  by  opening  out  in  their 
minds  into  "  every  kind  of  wisdom."  Where 
the  gospel  in  its  power  dwells  in  a  man's  spirit, 
and  is  intelligently  meditated  on  and  studied, 
it  will  effloresce  into  principles  of  thought  and 
action  applicable  to  all  subjects,  and  touching 
the  whole  round  horizon  of  human  life.  All, 
and  more  than  all,  the  wisdom  which  these  false 
teachers  promised  in  their  mysteries,  is  given 
to  the  babes  and  the  simple  ones  who  treasure 
the  word  of  Christ  in  their  hearts,  and  the  least 
among  them  may  say,  "  I  have  more  under- 
standing than  all  my  teachers,  for  Thy  testi- 
monies are  my  meditation."  That  gospel  which 
the  child  may  receive  has  "  infinite  riches  in  a 
narrow  room,"  and,  like  some  tiny  black  seed, 
for  all  its  humble  form,  has  hidden  in  it  the 
promise  and  potency  of  wondrous  beauty  of 
flower,  and  nourishment  of  fruit.  Cultured  and 
cared  for  in  the  heart  where  it  is  sown,  it  will 
unfold  into  all  truth  which  a  man  can  receive 
or  God  can  give,  concerning  God  and  man,  our 
nature,  duties,  hopes,  and  destinies,  the  tasks 
of  the  moment,  and  the  glories  of  eternity.  He 
who  has  it  and  lets  it  dwell  richly  in  his  heart 
is  wise;  he  who  has  it  not,  "  at  his  latter  end 
shall  be  a  fool." 

The  second  clause  of  this  verse  deals  with 
the  manifestations  of  the  indwelling  word  in  the 
worship  of  the  Church.  The  individual  posses- 
sion of  the  word  in  one's  own  heart  does  not 
make  us  independent  of  brotherly  help.  Rather, 
it  is  the  very  foundation  of  the  duty  of  sharing 
our  riches  with  our  fellows,  and  of  increasing 
ours  by  contributions  from  their  stores.  And 
so — "  teaching  and  admonishing  one  another  " 
is  the  outcome  of  it.  The  universal  possession 
of  Christ's  word  involves  the  equally  universal 
right  and  duty  of  mutual  instruction. 

We  have  already  heard  the  Apostle  declar- 


ing it  to  be  his  work  to  "  admonish  every  man 
and  to  teach  every  man,"  and  found  that  the 
former  office  pointed  to  practical  ethical  in- 
struction, not  without  rebuke  and  warning,  while 
the  latter  referred  rather  to  doctrinal  teaching. 
What  he  there  claimed  for  himself,  he  here  en- 
joins on  the  whole  Christian  community.  We 
have  here  a  glimpse  of  the  perfectly  simple,  in- 
formal public  services  of  the  early  Church, 
which  seem  to  have  partaken  much  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  free  conference  than  of  any  of  the 
forms  of  worship  at  present  in  use  in  any 
Church.  The  evidence  both  of  this  passage  and 
of  the  other  Pauline  Epistles,  especially  of  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (xiv.)  unmis- 
takably shows  this.  The  forms  of  worship  in 
the  apostolic  Church  are  not  meant  for  models, 
and  we  do  not  prove  a  usage  as  intended  to  be 
permanent  because  we  prove  it  to  be  primitive; 
but  the  principles  which  underlie  the  usages 
are  valid  always  and  everywhere,  and  one  oi 
these  principles  is  the  universal  though  not 
equal  inspiration  of  Christian  men,  which  re- 
sults in  their  universal  calling  to  teach  and  ad- 
monish. In  what  forms  that  principle  shall  be 
expressed,  how  safe-guarded  and  controlled,  is 
of  secondary  importance.  Different  stages  of 
culture  and  a  hundred  other  circumstances  will 
modify  these,  and  nobody  but  a  pedant  or  re- 
ligious martinet  will  care  about  uniformity.  But 
I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  present  practice 
of  confining  the  public  teaching  of  the  Church 
to  an  official  class  has  done  harm.  Why  should 
one  man  be  for  ever  speaking,  and  hundreds  of 
people  who  are  able  to  teach  sitting  dumb  to 
listen  or  pretend  to  listen  to  him?  Surely  there 
is  a  wasteful  expenditure  there.  I  hate  forcible 
revolution,  and  do  not  believe  that  any  institu- 
tions, either  political  or  ecclesiastical,  which 
need  violence  to  sweep  them  away,  are  ready  to 
be  removed;  but  I  believe  that  if  the  level  of 
spiritual  life  were  raised  among  us,  new  forms 
would  naturally  be  evolved,  in  which  there 
should  be  a  more  adequate  recognition  of  the 
great  principle  on  which  the  democracy  of 
Christianity  is  founded,  namely,  "  I  will  pour 
out  My  Spirit  on  all  flesh — and  on  My  servants 
and  on  My  handmaidens  I  will  pour  out  in  these 
days  of  My  Spirit,  and  they  shall  prophesy." 
There  are  not  wanting  signs  that  many  different 
classes  of  Christian  worshippers  have  ceased 
to  find  edification  in  the  present  manner  of 
teaching.  The  more  cultured  write  books  on 
"  the  decay  of  preaching;  "  the  more  earnest 
take  to  mission  halls  and  a  "  freer  service,"  and 
"lay  preaching";  the  more  indifferent  stay  at 
home.  When  the  tide  rises,  all  the  idle  craft 
stranded  on  the  mud  are  set  in  motion;  such 
a  time  is  surely  coming  for  the  Church,  when 
the  aspiration  that  has  waited  millenniums  for 
its  fulfilment,  and  received  but  a  partial  accom- 
plishment at  Pentecost,  shall  at  last  be  a  fact: 
"  would  God  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were 
prophets,  and  that  the  Lord  would  put  His 
Spirit  upon  them!  " 

The  teaching  and  admonishing  are  here  re- 
garded as  being  effected  by  means  of  song. 
That  strikes  one  as  singular,  and  tempts  to  an- 
other punctuation  of  the  verse,  by  which  "  In 
all  wisdom  teaching  and  admonishing  one  an- 
other "  should  make  a  separate  clause,  and  "  in 
psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs  "  should 
be  attached  to  the  following  words.  But  proba- 
bly the  ordinary  arrangement  of  clauses  is  best 
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on  the  whole.  The  distinction  between  "  psalms  " 
and  "  hymns  "  appears  to  be  that  the  former  is 
a  song  with  a  musical  accompaniment,  and  that 
the  latter  is  vocal  praise  to  God.  No  doubt  the 
"  psalms "  meant  were  chiefly  those  of  the 
Psalter,  the  Old  Testament  element  in  the  early 
Christian  worship,  while  the  "  hymns  "  were  the 
new  product  of  the  spirit  of  devotion  which  had 
naturally  broken  into  song,  the  first  beginnings 
of  the  great  treasure  of  Christian  hymnody. 
"  Spiritual  songs"  is  a  more  general  expression, 
including  all  varieties  of  Christian  poesy,  pro- 
vided that  they  come  from  the  Spirit  moving  in 
the  heart.  We  know  from  many  sources  that 
song  had  a  large  part  in  the  worship  of  the  early 
Church.  Indeed,  whenever  a  great  quickening 
of  religious  life  comes,  a  great  burst  of  Christian 
song  comes  with  it.  The  onward  march  of  the 
Church  has  ever  been  attended  by  music  of 
praise;  "as  well  the  singers  as  the  players  on 
instruments  "  have  been  there.  The  mediaeval 
Latin  hymns  cluster  round  the  early  pure  days 
of  the  monastic  orders;  Luther's  rough  stormy 
hymns  were  as  powerful  as  his  treatises;  the 
mystic  tenderness  and  rapture  of  Charles  Wes- 
ley's have  become  the  possession  of  the  whole 
Church.  We  hear  from  outside  observers  that 
one  of  the  practices  of  the  early  Christians 
which  most  attracted  heathen  notice  was,  that 
they  assembled  daily  before  it  was  light  and 
"  sang  hymns  of  praise  to  one  Christus  as  to 
a  god." 

These  early  hymns  were  of  a  dogmatic  char- 
acter. No  doubt,  just  as  in  many  a  missionary 
Church  a  hymn  is  found  to  be  the  best  vehicle 
for  conveying  the  truth,  so  it  was  in  these  early 
Churches,  which  were  made  up  largely  of  slaves 
and  women — both  uneducated.  "  Singing  the 
gospel  "  is  a  very  old  invention,  though  the 
name  be  new.  The  picture  which  we  get  here 
of  the  meetings  of  the  early  Christians  is  very 
remarkable.  Evidently  their  gatherings  were 
free  and  social,  with  the  minimum  of  form,  and 
that  most  elastic.  If  a  man  had  any  word  of 
exhortation  for  the  people,  he  might  say  on. 
"  Every  one  of  you  hath  a  psalm,  a  doctrine." 
If  a  man  had  some  fragment  of  an  old  psalm, 
or  some  strain  that  had  come  fresh  from  the 
Christian  heart,  he  might  sing  it,  and  his 
brethren  would  listen.  We  do  not  have  that 
sort  of  psalmody  now.  But  what  a  long  way 
we  have  travelled  from  it  to  a  modern  congre- 
gation, standing  with  books  that  they  scarcely 
look  at,  and  "  worshipping  "  in  a  hymn  which 
half  of  them  do  not  open  their  mouths  to  sing 
at  all,  and  the  other  half  do  in  a  voice  inaudible 
three  pews  off. 

The  best  praise,  however,  is  a  heart  song. 
So  the  Apostle  adds  "  singing  in  your  hearts 
unto  God."  And  it  is  to  be  in  "  grace,"  that 
is  to  say,  in  it  as  the  atmosphere  and  element 
in  which  the  song  moves,  which  is  nearly  equiv- 
alent to  "  by  means  of  the  Divine  grace  "  which 
works  in  the  heart,  and  impels  to  that  perpetual 
music  of  silent  praise.  If  we  have  the  peace  of 
Christ  in  our  hearts,  and  the  word  of  Christ 
dwelling  in  us  richly  in  all  wisdom,  then  an  un- 
spoken and  perpetual  music  will  dwell  there 
too,  "  a  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook  "  singing 
for  ever  its  "  quiet  tune." 

III.  The  all-hallowing  Name  of  Jesus. 

From  worship  the  Apostle  passes  to  life,  and 
crowns  the  entire  series  of  injunctions  with  an 
all-comprehensive   precept,   covering  the   whole 


ground  of  action.  "  Whatsoever  ye  do,  in  word 
or  deed  " — then,  not  merely  worship,  specially 
so  called,  but  everything  is  to  come  under  the 
influence  of  the  same  motive.  That  expresses 
emphatically  the  sanctity  of  common  life,  and 
extends  the  idea  of  worship  to  all  deeds. 
"  Whatsoever  ye  do  in  word  " — then  words  are 
doings,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  impor- 
tant of  our  doings.  Some  words,  though  they 
fade  off  the  ear  so  quickly,  outlast  all  contem- 
porary deeds,  and  are  more  lasting  than  brass. 
Not  only  "  the  word  of  the  Lord,"  but,  in  a  very 
solemn  sense,  the  word  of  man  "  endureth  for 
ever." 

Do  all  "  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 
That  means  at  least  two  things — in  obedience  to 
His  authority,  and  in  dependence  on  His  help. 
These  two  are  the  twin  talismans  which  change 
the  whole  character  of  our  actions,  and  preserve 
us,  in  doing  them,  from  every  harm.  That  name 
hallows  and  ennobles  all  work.  Nothing  can  be 
so  small  but  this  will  make  it  great,  nor  so  mo- 
notonous and  tame  but  this  will  make  it  beauti- 
ful and  fresh.  The  name  now,  as  of  old,  casts  out 
devils  and  stills  storms.  "  For  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  "  is  the  silken  padding  which  makes 
our  yokes  easy.  It  brings  the  sudden  strength 
which  makes  our  burdens  light.  We  may  write 
it  over  all  our  actions.  If  there  be  any  on 
which  we  dare  not  inscribe  it,  they  are  not 
for  us. 

Thus  done  in  the  name  of  Christ,  all  deeds 
will  become  thanksgiving,  and  so  reach  their 
highest  consecration  and  their  truest  blessed- 
ness. "  Giving  thanks  to  God  the  Father 
through  Him  "  is  ever  to  accompany  the  work 
in  the  name  of  Jesus.  The  exhortation  to 
thanksgiving,  which  is  in  a  sense  the  Alpha  and 
the  Omega  of  the  Christian  life,  is  perpetually 
on  the  Apostle's  lips,  because  thankfulness 
should  be  in  perpetual  operation  in  our  hearts. 
It  is  so  important  because  it  presupposes  all- 
important  things,  and  because  it  certainly  leads 
to  every  Christian  grace.  For  continual  thank- 
fulness there  must  be  a  continual  direction  of 
mind  towards  God  and  towards  the  great  gifts 
of  our  salvation  in  Jesus  Christ.  There  must 
be  a  continual  going  forth  of  our  love  and  our 
desire  to  these,  that  is  to  say — thankfulness 
rests  on  the  reception  and  the  joyful  appropria- 
tion of  the  mercies  of  God,  brought  to  us  by 
our  Lord.  And  it  underlies  all  acceptable  serv- 
ice and  all  happy  obedience.  The  servant  who 
thinks  of  God  as  a  harsh  exactor  is  slothful;  the 
servant  who  thinks  of  Him  as  the  "  giving 
God  "  rejoices  in  toil.  He  who  brings  his  work 
in  order  to  be  paid  for  it  will  get  no  wages,  and 
turn  out  no  work  worth  any.  He  who  brings  it 
because  he  feels  that  he  has  been  paid  plentiful 
wages  beforehand,  of  which  he  will  never  earn 
the  least  mite,  will  present  service  well  pleasing 
to  the  Master. 

Se  we  should  keep  thoughts  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  of  all  we  owe  to  Him,  ever  before  us  in 
our  common  work,  in  shop  and  mill  and  count- 
ing-house, in  study  and  street  and  home.  We 
should  try  to  bring  all  our  actions  more  under 
their  influence,  and,  moved  by  the  mercies  of 
God,  should  yield  ourselves  living  thank-offer- 
ings to  Him,  who  is  the  sin-offering  for  us.  If, 
as  every  fresh  duty  arises,  we  hear  Christ  say- 
ing, "  This  do  in  remembrance  of  Me,"  all  life 
will  become  a  true  communion  with  Him,  and 
every  common  vessel  will  be  as  a  sacramental 
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chalice,  and  the  bells  of  the  horses  will  bear  the 
same  inscription  as  the  high  priest's  mitre — 
"  Holiness  to  the  Lord."  To  lay  work  on  that 
altar  sanctifies  both  the  giver  and  the  gift.  Pre- 
sented through  Him,  by  whom  all  blessings 
come  to  man  and  all  thanks  go  to  God,  and 
kindled  by  the  flame  of  gratitude,  our  poor 
deeds,  for  ail  their  grossness  and  earthliness, 
shall  go  up  in  curling  wreaths  of  incense,  an 
odour  of  a  sweet  smell  acceptable  to  God  by 
Jesus  Christ. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  FAMILY. 

Colossians  iii.  18-iv.  1  (R.  V.). 

This  chapter  deals  with  the  Christian  family, 
as  made  up  of  husband  and  wife,  children,  and 
servants.  In  the  family,  Christianity  has  most 
signally  displayed  its  power  of  refining,  enno- 
bling, and  sanctifying  earthly  relationships.  In- 
deed, one  may  say  that  domestic  life,  as  seen 
in  thousands  of  Christian  homes,  is  purely  a 
Christian  creation,  and  would  have  been  a  new 
revelation  to  the  heathenism  of  Colossse,  as  it 
is  to-day  in  many  a  mission  field. 

We  do  not  know  what  may  have  led  Paul  to 
dwell  with  special  emphasis  on  the  domestic 
duties,  in  this  letter,  and  in  the  contemporaneous 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  He  does  so,  and  the 
parallel  section  there  should  be  carefully  com- 
pared throughout  with  this  paragraph.  The 
former  is  considerably  more  expanded,  and  may 
have  been  written  after  the  verses  before  us; 
but,  however  that  may  be,  the  verbal  coinci- 
dences and  variations  in  the  two  sections  are 
very  interesting  as  illustrations  of  the  way  in 
which  a  mind  fully  charged  with  a  theme  will 
freely  repeat  itself,  and  use  the  same  words  in 
different  combinations  and  with  infinite  shades 
of  modification. 

The  precepts  given  are  extremely  simple  and 
obvious.  Domestic  happiness  and  family  Chris- 
tianity are  made  up  of  very  homely  elements. 
One  duty  is  prescribed  for  the  one  member  of 
each  of  the  three  family  groups,  and  varying 
forms  of  another  for  the  other.  The  wife,  the 
child,  the  servant  are  bid  to  obey;  the  husband 
to  love,  the  father  to  show  his  love  in  gentle 
considerateness;  the  master  to  yield  his  servants 
their  dues.  Like  some  perfume  distilled  from 
common  flowers  that  grow  on  every  bank,  the 
domestic  piety  which  makes  home  a  house  of 
God,  and  a  gate  of  heaven,  is  prepared  from 
these  two  simples — obedience  and  love.  These 
are  all. 

We  have  here  then  the  ideal  Christian  house- 
hold in  the  three  ordinary  relationships  which 
make  up  the  family;  wife  and  husband,  children 
and  father,  servant  and  master. 

I.  The  Reciprocal  Duties  of  wife  and  husband 
— subjection  and  love. 

The  duty  of  the  wife  is  "  subjection,"  and  it 
is  enforced  on  the  ground  that  it  is  "  fitting  in 
the  Lord  " — that  is,  "  it  is,"  or  perhaps  "  it  be- 
came "  at  the  time  of  conversion,  "  the  conduct 
corresponding  to  or  befitting  the  condition  of 
being  in  the  Lord."  In  more  modern  language 
— the  Christian  ideal  of  the  wife's  duty  has  for 
its   very    centre — subjection. 

Some   of   us   will   smile   at   that;    some   of   us 


will  think  it  an  old-fashioned  notion,  a  survival 
of  a  more  barbarous  theory  of  marriage  than 
this  century  recognises.  But,  before  we  decide 
upon  the  correctness  of  the  apostolic  precept, 
let  us  make  quite  sure  of  its  meaning.  Now, 
if  we  turn  to  the  corresponding  passage  in 
Ephesians,  we  find  that  marriage  is  regarded 
from  a  high  and  sacred  point  of  view,  as  being 
an  earthly  shadow  and  faint  adumbration  of  the 
union  between  Christ  and  the  Church. 

To  Paul,  all  human  and  earthly  relationships 
were  moulded  after  the  patterns  of  things  in 
the  heavens,  and  the  whole  fleeting  visible  life 
of  man  was  a  parable  of  the  "  things  which 
are  "  in  the  spiritual  realm.  Most  chiefly,  the 
holy  and  mysterious  union  of  man  and  woman 
in  marriage  is  fashioned  in  the  likeness  of  the 
only  union  which  is  closer  and  more  mysterious 
than  itself,  namely  that  between  Christ  and  His 
Church. 

Such  then  as  are  the  nature  and  the  spring 
of  the  Church's  "  subjection "  to  Christ,  such 
will  be  the  nature  and  the  spring  of  the  wife's 
"  subjection  "  to  the  husband.  That  is  to  say, 
it  is  a  subjection  of  which  love  is  the  very  soul 
and  animating  principle.  In  a  true  marriage, 
as  in  the  loving  obedience  of  a  believing  soul 
to  Christ,  the  wife  submits  not  because  she  has 
found  a  master,  but  because  her  heart  has  found 
its  rest.  Everything  harsh  or  degrading  melts 
away  from  the  requirement  when  thus  looked 
at.  It  is  a  joy  to  serve  where  the  heart  is  en- 
gaged, and  that  is  eminently  true  of  the  fem- 
inine nature.  For  its  full  satisfaction,  a  woman's 
heart  needs  to  look  up  where  it  loves.  She  has 
certainly  the  fullest  wedded  life  who  can  "  rever- 
ence "  her  husband.  For  its  full  satisfaction,  a 
woman's  heart  needs  to  serve  where  it  loves. 
That  is  the  same  as  saying  that  a  woman's  love 
is,  in  the  general,  nobler,  purer,  more  unselfish 
than  a  man's,  and  therein,  quite  as  much  as  in 
physical  constitution,  is  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  Divine  ideal  of  marriage,  which  places  the 
wife's  delight  and  dignity  in  sweet  loving  sub- 
jection. 

Of  course  the  subjection  has  its  limitations. 
"  We  must  obey  God  rather  than  man  "  bounds 
the  field  of  all  human  authority  and  control. 
Then  there  are  cases  in  which,  on  the  principle 
of  "  the  tools  to  the  hands  that  can  use  them," 
the  rule  falls  naturally  to  the  wife  as  the 
stronger  character.  Popular  sarcasm,  however, 
shows  that  such  instances  are  felt  to  be  contrary 
to  the  true  ideal,  and  such  a  wife  lacks  some- 
thing of  repose  for  her  heart. 

No  doubt,  too,  since  Paul  wrote,  and  very 
largely  by  Christian  influences,  women  have 
been  educated  and  elevated,  so  as  to  make  mere 
subjection  impossible  now,  if  ever  it  were  so. 
Woman's  quick  instinct  as  to  persons,  her  finer 
wisdom,  her  purer  discernment  as  to  moral 
questions,  make  it  in  a  thousand  cases  the  wisest 
thing  a  man  can  do  to  listen  to  the  "  subtle  flow 
of  silver-paced  counsel  "  which  his  wife  gives 
him.  All  such  considerations  are  fully  consist- 
ent with  this  apostolic  teaching,  and  it  remains 
true  that  the  wife  who  does  not  reverence  and 
lovingly  obey  is  to  be  pitied  if  she  cannot,  and 
to  be  condemned  if  she  will  not. 

And  what  of  the  husband's  duty?  He  is  to 
love,  and  because  he  loves,  not  to  be  harsh  or 
bitter,  in  word,  look,  or  act.  The  parallel  in 
Ephesians  adds  the  solemn,  elevating  thought, 
that  a  man's  love  to  the  woman,  whom  he  has 
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made  his  own,  is  to  be  like  Christ's  to  the 
Church.  Patient  and  generous,  utterly  self- 
forgetting  and  self-sacrificing,  demanding  noth- 
ing, grudging  nothing,  giving  all,  not  shrinking 
from  the  extreme  of  suffering  and  pain  and 
death  itself — that  he  may  bless  and  help — such 
was  the  Lord's  love  to  His  bride,  such  is  to  be 
a  Christian  husband's  love  to  his  wife.  That 
solemn  example,  which  lifts  the  whole  emotion 
high  above  mere  passion  or  selfish  affection,  car- 
ries a  great  lesson  too  as  to  the  connection  be- 
tween man's  love  and  woman's  "  subjection." 
The  former  is  to  evoke  the  latter,  just  as  in  the 
heavenly  pattern,  Christ's  love  melts  and  moves 
human  wills  to  glad  obedience,  which  is  liberty. 
We  do  not  say  that  a  wife  is  utterly  absolved 
from  obedience  where  a  husband  fails  in  self- 
forgetting  love,  though  certainly  it  does  not  lie 
in  his  mouth  to  accuse,  whose  fault  is  graver 
than,  and  the  origin  of,  hers.  But,  without  go- 
ing so  far  as  that,  we  may  recognise  the  true 
order  to  be  that  the  husband's  love,  self- 
sacrificing  and  all-bestowing,  is  meant  to  evoke 
the  wife's  love,  delighting  in  service,  and  proud 
to  crown  him  her  king. 

Where  there  is  such  love,  there  will  be  no 
question  of  mere  command  and  obedience,  no 
tenacious  adherence  to  rights,  or  jealous  defence 
of  independence.  Law  will  be  transformed  into 
choice.  To  obey  will  be  joy;  to  serve,  the  nat- 
ural expression  of  the  heart.  Love  uttering  a 
wish  speaks  music  to  love  listening;  and  love 
obeying  the  wish  is  free  and  a  queen.  Such 
sacred  beauty  may  light  up  wedded  life,  if  it 
catches  a  gleam  from  the  fountain  of  all  light, 
and  shines  by  reflection  from  the  love  that  binds 
Christ  to  His  Church  as  the  links  of  the  golden 
beams  bind  the  sun  to  the  planet.  Husbands 
and  wives  are  to  see  to  it  that  this  supreme  con- 
secration purifies  and  raises  their  love.  Young 
men  and  maidens  are  to  remember  that  the 
nobleness  and  heart-repose  of  their  whole  life 
may  be  made  or  marred  by  marriage,  and  to 
take  heed  where  they  fix  their  affections.  If 
there  be  not  unity  in  the  deepest  thing  of  all, 
love  to  Christ,  the  sacredness  and  completeness 
will  fade  away  from  any  love.  But  if  a  man  and 
woman  love  and  marry  "  in  the  Lord,"  He  will 
be  "  in  the  midst,"  walking  between  them,  a 
third  who  will  make  them  one,  and  that  three- 
fold cord  will  not  be  quickly  broken. 

II.  The  Reciprocal  Duties  of  children  and  par- 
ents— obedience  and  gentle,  loving  authority. 

The  injunction  to  children  is  laconic,  decisive, 
universal.  "  Obey  your  parents  in  all  things. 
Of  course,  there  is  one  limitation  to  that.  If 
God's  command  looks  one  way  and  a  parent's 
the  opposite,  disobedience  is  duty— but  such  ex- 
treme case  is  probably  the  only  one  which 
Christian  ethics  admit  as  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  The  Spartan  brevity  of  the  command  is 
enforced  by  one  consideration,  "  for  this  is  well- 
pleasing  in  the  Lord,"  as  the  Revised  Version 
•rightly  reads,  instead  of  "  to  the  Lord,"  as  in 
the  Authorised,  thus  making  an  exact  parallel 
to  the  former  "  fitting  in  the  Lord."  Not  only 
to  Christ,  but  to  all  who  can  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  goodness,  is  filial  obedience  beautiful. 
The  parallel  in  Ephesians  substitutes  "  for  this 
is  right,"  appealing  to  the  natural  conscience. 
Right  and  fair  in  itself,  it  is  accordant  with  the 
law  stamped  on  the  very  relationship,  and  it  is 
witnessed  as  such  by  the  instinctive  approba- 
tion which  it  evokes. 
18— Vol.  VI. 


No  doubt,  the  moral  sentiment  of  Paul's  age 
stretched  parental  authority  to  an  extreme,  and 
we  need  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  the  Chris- 
tian idea  of  a  father's  power  and  a  child's  obe- 
dience has  been  much  softened  by  Christianity; 
but  the  softening  has  come  from  the  greater 
prominence  given  to  love,  rather  than  from  the 
limitation  given  to  obedience. 

Our  present  domestic  life  seems  to  me  to 
stand  sorely  in  need  of  Paul's  injunction.  One 
cannot  but  see  that  there  is  great  laxity  in  this 
matter  in  many  Christian  households,  in  reac- 
tion perhaps  from  the  too  great  severity  of  past 
times.  Many  causes  lead  to  this  unwholesome 
relaxation  of  parental  authority.  In  our  great 
cities,  especially  among  the  commercial  classes, 
children  are  generally  better  educated  than  their 
fathers  and  mothers,  they  know  less  of  early 
struggles,  and  one  often  sees  a  sense  of  in- 
feriority making  a  parent  hesitate  to  command, 
as  well  as  a  misplaced  tenderness  making  him 
hesitate  to  forbid.  A  very  misplaced  and  cruel 
tenderness  it  is  to  say  "  would  you  like?  "  when 
he  ought  to  say  "  I  wish."  It  is  unkind  to  lay  on 
young  shoulders  "  the  weight  of  too  much  lib- 
erty," and  to  introduce  young  hearts  too  soon  to 
the  sad  responsibility  of  choosing  between  good 
and  evil.  It  were  better  and  more  loving  by  far 
to  put  off  that  day,  and  to  let  the  children  feel 
that  in  the  safe  nest  of  home,  their  feeble  and 
ignorant  goodness  is  sheltered  behind  a  strong 
barrier  of  command,  and  their  lives  simplified 
by  having  the  one  duty  of  obedience.  By  many 
parents  the  advice  is  needed — consult  your  chil- 
dren less,  command  them  more. 

And  as  for  children,  here  is  the  one  thing 
which  God  would  have  them  do:  "Obey  your 
parents  in  all  things."  As  fathers  used  to  say 
when  I  was  a  boy — "  not  only  obedience,  but 
prompt  obedience."  It  is  right.  That  should  be 
enough.  But  children  may  also  remember  that 
it  is  "  pleasing  "—fair  and  good  to  see,  making 
them  agreeable  in  the  eyes  of  all  whose  appro- 
bation is  worth  having,  and  pleasing  to  them- 
selves, saving  them  from  many  a  bitter  thought 
in  after  days,  when  the  grave  has  closed  over 
father  and  mother.  One  remembers  the  story 
of  how  Dr.  Johnson,  when  a  man,  stood  in  the 
market  place  at  Lichfield,  bareheaded,  with  the 
rain  pouring  on  him,  in  remorseful  remem- 
brance of  boyish  disobedience  to  his  dead  father. 
There  is  nothing  bitterer  than  the  too  late  tears 
for  wrongs  done  to  those  who  are  gone  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  penitence.  "  Children,  obey 
your  parents  in  all  things,"  that  you  may  be 
spared  the  sting  of  conscience  for  childish  faults, 
which  may  be  set  tingling  and  smarting  again 
even  in  old  age. 

The  law  for  parents  is  addressed  to  "  fathers," 
partly  because  a  mother's  tenderness  has  less 
need  of  the  warning  "  provoke  not  your  chil- 
dren," than  a  father's  more  rigorous  rule  usually 
has,  and  partly  because  the  father  is  regarded 
as  the  head  of  the  household.  The  advice  is  full 
of  practical  sagacity,  How  do  parents  provoke 
their  children?  By  unreasonable  commands,  by 
perpetual  restrictions,  by  capricious  jerks  at  the 
bridle,  alternating  with  as  capricious  dropping 
of  the  reins  altogether,  by  not  governing  their 
own  tempers,  by  shrill  or  stern  tones  where 
quiet,  soft  ones  would  do,  by  frequent  checks 
and  rebukes,  and  sparing  praise.  And  what  is 
sure  to  follow  such  mistreatment  by  father  or 
mother?     First,     as     the     parallel     passage     in 
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Ephesians  has  it,  "  wrath  " — bursts  of  temper, 
for  which  probably  the  child  is  punished  and 
the  parent  is  guilty — and  then  spiritless  listless- 
ness  and  apathy.  "  I  cannot  please  him  what- 
ever I  do,"  leads  to  a  rankling  sense  of  injustice, 
and  then  to  recklessness — "  it  is  useless  to  try 
any  more."  And  when  a  child  or  a  man  loses 
heart,  there  will  be  no  more  obedience.  Paul's 
theory  of  the  training  of  children  is  closely  con- 
nected with  his  central  doctrine,  that  love  is  the 
life  of  service,  and  faith  the  parent  of- righteous- 
ness. To  him  hope  and  gladness  and  confident 
love  underlie  all  obedience.  When  a  child  loves 
and  trusts,  he  will  obey.  When  he  fears  and  has 
to  think  of  his  father  as  capricious,  exacting,  or 
stern,  he  will  do  like  the  man  in  the  parable, 
who  was  afraid  because  he  thought  of  his  master 
as  austere,  reaping  where  he  did  not  sow,  and 
therefore  went  and  hid  his  talent.  Children's 
obedience  must  be  fed  on  love  and  praise.  Fear 
paralyses  activity,  and  kills  service,  whether  it 
cowers  in  the  heart  of  a  boy  to  his  father,  or 
of  a  man  to  his  Father  in  heaven. 

So  parents  are  to  let  the  sunshine  of  their 
smile  ripen  their  children's  love  to  fruit  of  obe- 
dience, and  remember  that  frost  in  spring  scat- 
ters the  blossoms  on  the  grass.  Many  a  parent, 
especially  many  a  father,  drives  his  child  into 
evil  by  keeping  him  at  a  distance.  He  should 
make  his  boy  a  companion  and  playmate,  teach 
him  to  think  of  his  father  as  his  confidant,  try 
to  keep  his  child  nearer  to  himself  than  to  any- 
body beside,  and  then  his  authority  will  be  abso- 
lute, his  opinions  an  oracle,  and  his  lightest  wish 
a  law.  Is  not  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  based 
on  His  becoming  a  brother  and  one  of  our- 
selves, and  is  it  not  wielded  in  gentleness  and 
enforced  by  love?  Is  it  not  the  most  absolute 
of  rules?  And  should  not  the  parental  author- 
ity be  like  it — having  a  reed  for  a  sceptre,  lowli- 
ness and  gentleness  being  stronger  to  rule  and 
to  sway  than  the  "  rods  of  iron "  or  of  gold 
which  earthly  monarchs   wield? 

There  is  added  to  this  precept,  in  Ephesians, 
an  injunction  on  the  positive  side  of  parental 
duty:  "  Bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  ad- 
monition of  the  Lord."  I  fear  that  is  a  duty 
fallen  woefully  into  disuse  in  many  Christian 
households.  Many  parents  think  it  wise  to  send 
their  children  away  from  home  for  their  educa- 
tion, and  so  hand  over  their  moral  and  reli- 
gious training  to  teachers.  That  may  be  right, 
but  it  makes  the  fulfilment  of  this  precept  all 
but  impossible.  Others,  who  have  their  chil- 
dren beside  them,  are  too  busy  all  the  week, 
and  too  fond  of  "  rest  "  on  Sunday.  Many  send 
their  children  to  a  Sunday  school  chiefly  that 
they  themselves  may  have  a  quiet  house  and 
a  sound  sleep  in  the  afternoon.  Every  Chris- 
tian minister,  if  he  keeps  his  eyes  open,  must  see 
that  there  is  no  religious  instruction  worth  call- 
ing by  the  name  in  a  very  large  number  of  pro- 
fessedly Christian  households;  and  he  is  bound 
to  press  very  earnestly  on  his  hearers  the  ques- 
tion, whether  the  Christian  fathers  and  mothers 
among  them  do  their  duty  in  this  matter.  Many 
of  them,  I  fear,  have  never  opened  their  lips  to 
their  children  on  religious  subjects.  Is  it  not 
a  grief  and  a  shame  that  men  and  women  with 
some  religion  in  them,  and  loving  their  little 
ones  dearly,  should  be  tongue-tied  before  them 
on  the  most  important  of  all  things?  What  can 
come  of  it  but  what  does  come  of  it  so  often 
that   it   saddens   one   to    see   how   frequently   it 


occurs — that  the  children  drift  away  from  a  faith 
which  their  parents  did  not  care  enough  about 
to  teach  it  to  them?  A  silent  father  makes 
prodigal  sons,  and  many  a  grey  head  has  been 
brought  down  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,  and 
many  a  mother's  heart  broken,  because  he  and 
she  neglected  their  plain  duty,  which  can  be 
handed  over  to  no  schools  or  masters — the  duty 
of  religious  instruction.  "  These  words  which  I 
command  thee,  shall  be  in  thine  heart;  and  thou 
shalt  teach  them  diligently  to  thy  children,  and 
shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine 
house." 

III.  The  Reciprocal  Duties  of  servants  and 
masters — obedience  and  justice. 

The  first  thing  to  observe  here  is  that  these 
"  servants  "  are  slaves,  not  persons  who  have 
voluntarily  given  their  work  for  wages.  The  re- 
lation of  Christianity  to  slavery  is  too  wide  a 
subject  to  be  touched  here.  It  must  be  enough 
to  point  out  that  Paul  recognises  that  "  sum  of 
all  villainies,"  gives  instructions  to  both  parties 
in  it,  never  says  one  word  in  condemnation  of 
it.  More  remarkable  still;  the  messenger  who 
carried  this  letter  to  Colossae  carried  in  the 
same  bag  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  and  was  ac- 
companied by  the  fugitive  slave  Onesimus,  on 
whose  neck  Paul  bound  again  the  chain,  so  to 
speak,  with  his  own  hands.  And  yet  the  gospel 
which  Paul  preached  has  in  it  principles  which 
cut  up  slavery  by  the  roots;  as  we  read  in  this 
very  letter,  "  In  Christ  Jesus  there  is  neither 
bond  nor  free."  Why  then  did  not  Christ  and 
His  apostles  make  war  against  slavery?  For 
the  same  reason  for  which  they  did  not  make 
war  against  amy  political  or  social  institutions. 
"  First  make  the  tree  good  and  his  fruit  good." 
The  only  way  to  reform  institutions  is  to  elevate 
and  quicken  the  general  conscience,  and  then 
the  evil  will  be  outgrown,  left  behind,  or  thrown 
aside.  Mould  men  and  the  men  will  mould  in- 
stitutions. So  Christianity  did  not  set  itself  to 
fell  this  upas  tree,  which  would  have  been  a  long 
and  dangerous  task;  but  girdled  it,  as  we  may 
say,  stripped  the  bark  off  it,  and  left  it  to  die — 
and  it  has  died  in  all  Christian  lands  now. 

But  the  principles  laid  down  here  are  quite 
as  applicable  to  our  form  of  domestic  and  other 
service  as  to  the  slaves  and  masters  of  Colossae. 

Note  then  the  extent  of  the  servant's  obedi- 
ence— "  in  all  things."  Here,  of  course,  as  in 
former  cases,  is  there  presupposed  the  limit  of 
supreme  obedience  to  God's  commands;  that  be- 
ing safe,  all  else  is  to  give  way  to  the  duty  of 
submission.  It  is  a  stern  command,  that  seems 
all  on  the  side  of  the  masters.  It  might  strike 
a  chill  into  many  a  slave,  who  had  been  drawn 
to  the  gospel  by  the  hope  of  finding  some  little 
lightening  of  the  yoke  that  pressed  so  heavily 
on  his  poor  galled  neck,  and  of  hearing  some 
voice  speaking  in  tenderer  tones  than  those  of 
harsh  command.  Still  more  emphatically,  and, 
as  it  might  seem,  still  more  harshly,  the  Apostle 
goes  on  to  insist  on  the  inward  completeness  of 
the  obedience — "  not  with  eyeservice  (a  word  of 
Paul's  own  coining)  as  men-pleasers."  We  have 
a  proverb  about  the  worth  of  the  master's  eye, 
which  bears  witness  that  the  same  fault  still 
clings  to  hired  service.  One  has  only  to  look 
at  the  next  set  of  bricklayers  one  sees  on  a 
scaffold,  or  of  haymakers  one  comes  across  in 
a  field,  to  see  it.  The  vice  was  venial  in  slaves; 
it  is  inexcusable,  because  it  darkens  into  theft, 
in  paid  servants— and  it   spreads  far  and  wide. 
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All  scamped  work,  all  productions  of  man's  hand 
or  brain  which  are  got  up  to  look  better  than 
they  are,  all  fussy  parade  of  diligence  when 
under  inspection  and  slackness  afterwards — and 
all  their  like  which  infect  and  infest  every  trade 
and  profession,  are  transfixed  by  the  sharp  point 
of  this  precept. 

"  But  in  singleness  of  heart,"  that  is,  with  un- 
divided motive,  which  is  the  antithesis  and  the 
cure  for  "  eyeservice " — and  "  fearing  God," 
which  is  opposed  to  "  pleasing  men."  Then  fol- 
lows the  positive  injunction,  covering  the  whole 
ground  of  action  and  liffing  the  constrained 
obedience  to  the  earthly  master  up  into  the 
sacred  and  serene  loftiness  of  religious  duty, 
"  whatsoever  ye  do,  work  heartily,"  or  from  the 
soul.  The  word  for  work  is  stronger  than  that 
for  do,  and  implies  effort  and  toil.  They  are 
to  put  all  their  power  into  their  work,  and  not 
be  afraid  of  hard  toil.  And  they  are  not  only 
to  bend  their  backs,  but  their  wills,  and  to  la- 
bour "  from  the  soul,"  that  is,  cheerfully  and 
with  interest — a  hard  lesson  for  a  slave  and  ask- 
ing more  than  could  be  expected  from  human 
nature,  as  many  of  them  would,  no  doubt,  think. 
Paul  goes  on  to  transfigure  the  squalor  and 
misery  of  the  slave's  lot  by  a  sudden  beam  of 
light — "  as  to  the  Lord  "—your  true  "  Master," 
for  it  is  the  same  word  as  in  the  previous  verse 
— "  and  not  unto  men."  Do  not  think  of  your 
tasks  as  only  enjoined  by  harsh,  capricious,  self- 
ish men,  but  lift  your  thoughts  to  Christ,  who 
is  your  Lord,  and  glorify  all  these  sordid  duties 
by  seeing  His  will  in  them.  He  only  who  works 
as  "to  the  Lord"  will  work  "heartily."  The 
thought  of  Christ's  command,  and  of  my  poor 
toil  as  done  for  His  sake,  will  change  constraint 
into  cheerfulness,  and  make  unwelcome  tasks 
pleasant,  and  monotonous  ones  fresh,  and 
trivial  ones  great.  It  will  evoke  new  powers 
and  renewed  consecration.  In  that  atmos- 
phere, the  dim  flame  of  servile  obedience  will 
burn  more  brightly,  as  a  lamp  plunged  into  a 
jar  of  pure  oxygen. 

The  stimulus  of  a  great  hope  for  the  ill-used, 
unpaid  slave  is  added.  Whatever  their  earthly 
masters  might  fail  to  give  them,  the  true  Mas- 
ter whom  they  really  served  would  accept  no 
work  for  which  He  did  not  return  more  than 
sufficient  wages.  "  From  the  Lord  ye  shall  re- 
ceive the  recompense  of  the  inheritance." 
Blows  and  scanty  food  and  poor  lodging  may 
be  all  that  they  get  from  their  owners  for  all 
their  sweat  and  toil,  but  if  they  are  Christ's 
slaves,  they  will  be  treated  no  more  as  slaves, 
but  as  sons,  and  receive  a  son's  portion,  the 
exact  recompense  which  consists  of  the  "  in- 
heritance." The  juxtaposition  of  the  two  ideas 
of  the  slave  and  the  inheritance  evidently  hints 
at  the  unspoken  thought,  that  they  are  heirs 
because  they  are  sons — a  thought  which  might 
well  lift  up  bowed  backs  and  brighten  dull  faces. 
The  hope  of  that  reward  came  like  an  angel  into 
the  smoky  huts  and  hopeless  lives  of  these  poor 
slaves.  It  shone  athwart  all  the  gloom  and 
squalor,  and  taught  patience  beneath  "  the  op- 
pressor's wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely." 
Through  long,  weary  generations  it  has  lived  in 
the  hearts  of  men  driven  to  God  by  man's  tyr- 
anny, and  forced  to  clutch  at  heaven's  bright- 
ness to  keep  them  from  being  made  mad  by 
earth's  blackness.  It  may  irradiate  our  poor 
lives,  especially  when  we  fail,  as  we  all  do  some- 
times, to  get  recognition  of  our  work,  or  fruit 


from  it.  If  we  labour  for  man's  appreciation 
or  gratitude,  we  shall  certainly  be  disappointed; 
but  if  for  Christ,  we  have  abundant  wages  be- 
forehand, and  we  shall  have  an  over-abundant 
requital,  the  munificence  of  which  will  make  us 
more  ashamed  of  our  unworthy  service  than 
anything  else  could  do.  Christ  remains  in  no 
man's  debt.  "  Who  hath  first  given,  and  it  shall 
be  recompensed  to  him  again?  " 

The  last  word  to  the  slave  is  a  warning  against 
neglect  of  duty.  There  is  to  be  a  double  recom- 
pense— to  the  slave  of  Christ  the  portion  of  a 
son;  to  the  wrongdoer  retribution  "  for  the 
wrong  that  he  has  done."  Then,  though  slavery 
was  itself  a  wrong,  though  the  master  who  held 
a  man  in  bondage  was  himself  inflicting  the 
greatest  of  all  wrongs,  yet  Paul  will  have  the 
slave  think  that  he  still  has  duties  to  his  master. 
That  is  part  of  Paul's  general  position  as  to 
slavery.  He  will  not  wage  war  against  it,  but 
for  the  present  accept  it.  Whether  he  saw  the 
full  bearing  of  the  gospel  on  that  and  other  in- 
famous institutions  may  be  questioned.  He  has 
given  us  the  principles  which  will  destroy  them, 
but  he  is  no  revolutionist,  and  so  his  present 
counsel  is  to  remember  the  master's  rights,  even 
though  they  be  founded  on  wrong,  and  he  has 
no  hesitation  in  condemning  and  predicting 
retribution  for  evil  things  done  by  a  slave  to  his 
master.  A  superior's  injustice  does  not  warrant 
an  inferior's  breach  of  moral  law,  though  it  may 
excuse  it.  Two  blacks  do  not  make  a  white. 
Herein  lies  the  condemnation  of  all  the  crimes 
which  enslaved  nations  and  classes  have  done, 
of  many  a  deed  which  has  been  honoured  and 
sung,  of  the  sanguinary  cruelties  of  servile  re- 
volts, as  well  as  of  the  questionable  means  to 
which  labour  often  resorts  in  modern  industrial 
warfare.  The  homely,  plain  principle,  that  a 
man  does  not  receive  the  right  to  break  God's 
laws  because  he  is  ill-treated,  would  clear  away 
much  fog  from  some  people's  notions  of  how 
to  advance  the  cause  of  the  oppressed. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  warning  may 
look  towards  the  masters  also;  and  probably 
the  same  double  reference  is  also  to  be  dis- 
cerned in  the  closing  words  to  the  slaves,  "  and 
there  is  no  respect  of  persons."  The  servants 
were  naturally  tempted  to  think  that  God  was 
on  their  side,  as  indeed  He  was,  but  also  to 
think  that  the  great  coming  day  of  judgment 
was  mostly  meant  to  be  terrible  to  tyrants  and 
oppressors,  and  so  to  look  forward  to  it  with 
a  fierce  un-Christian  joy,  as  well  as  with  a  false 
confidence  built  only  on  their  present  misery. 
They  would  be  apt  to  think  that  God  did  "  re- 
spect persons,"  in  the  opposite  fashion  from  that 
of  a  partial  judge — namely,  that  He  would  in- 
cline the  scale  in  favour  of  the  ill-used,  the  poor, 
the  down-trodden;  that  they  would  have  an  easy 
test  and  a  light  sentence,  while  His  frowns  and 
His  severity  would  be  kept  for  the  powerful  and 
the  rich  who  had  ground  the  faces  of  the  poor 
and  kept  back  the  hire  of  the  labourer.  It  was 
therefore  a  needful  reminder  for  them,  and  for 
us  all,  that  that  judgment  has  nothing  to  do  with 
earthly  conditions,  but  only  with  conduct  and 
character;  that  sorrow  and  calamity  here  do  not 
open  heaven's  gates  hereafter,  and  that  the 
slave  and  master  are  tried  by  the  same  law. 

The  series  of  precepts  closes  with  a  brief  but 
most  pregnant  word  to  masters.  They  are  bid 
to  give  to  their  slaves  "  that  which  is  just  and 
equal,"  that  is  to  say,  "  equitable."     A  startling 
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criterion  for  a  master's  duty  to  the  slave  who 
was  denied  to  have  any  rights  at  all.  They  were 
chattels,  not  persons.  A  master  might,  in  re- 
gard to  them,  do  what  he  liked  with  his  own; 
he  might  crucify  or  torture,  or  commit  any 
crime  against  manhood  either  in  body  or  soul, 
and  no  voice  would  question  or  forbid.  How 
astonished  Roman  lawgivers  would  have  been 
if  they  could  have  heard  Paul  talking  about  jus- 
tice and  equity  as  applied  to  a  slave!  What  a 
strange  new  dialect  it  must  have  sounded  to 
the  slave-owners  in  the  Colossian  Church!  They 
would  not  see  how  far  the  principle,  thus  quietly 
introduced,  was  to  carry  succeeding  ages;  they 
could  not  dream  of  the  great  tree  that  was  to 
spring  from  this  tiny  seed-precept;  but  no  doubt 
the  instinct  which  seldom  fails  an  unjustly  priv- 
ileged class,  would  make  them  blindly  dislike 
the  exhortation,  and  feel  as  if  they  were  getting 
out  of  their  depth  when  they  were  bid  to  con- 
sider what  was  "  right  "  and  "  equitable  "  in 
their  dealings  with  their  slaves. 

The  Apostle  does  not  define  what  is  "  right 
and  equal."  That  will  come.  The  main  thing 
is  to  drive  home  the  conviction  that  there  are 
duties  owing  to  slaves,  inferiors,  employes. 
We  are  far  enough  from  a  satisfactory  discharge 
of  these  yet;  but,  at  any  rate,  everybody  now 
admits  the  principle — and  we  have  mainly  to 
thank  Christianity  for  that.  Slowly  the  general 
conscience  is  coming  to  recognise  that  simple 
truth  more  and  more  clearly,  and  its  application 
is  becoming  more  decisive  with  each  generation. 
There  is  much  to  be  done  before  society  is  or- 
ganised on  that  principle,  but  the  time  is  com- 
ing— and  till  it  is  come,  there  will  be  no  peace. 
All  masters  and  employers  of  labour,  in  their 
mills  and  warehouses,  are  bid  to  base  their  re- 
lations to  "  hands  "  and  servants  on  the  one 
firm  foundation  of  "  justice."  Paul  does  not 
say,  Give  your  servants  what  is  kind  and  patron- 
ising. He  wants  a  great  deal  more  than  that. 
Charity  likes  to  come  in  and  supply  the  wants 
which  would  never  have  been  felt  had  there  been 
equity.  An  ounce  of  justice  is  sometimes  worth 
a  ton  of  charity. 

This  duty  of  the  masters  is  enforced  by  the 
same  thought  which  was  to  stimulate  the  serv- 
ants to  their  tasks:  "ye  also  have  a  Master  in 
heaven."  That  is  not  only  stimulus,  but  it  is 
pattern.  I  said  that  Paul  did  not  specify  what 
was  just  and  right,  and  that  his  precept  might 
therefore  be  objected  to  as  vague.  Does  the 
introduction  of  this  thought  of  the  master's  Mas- 
ter in  heaven  take  away  any  of  the  vagueness? 
If  Christ  is  our  Master,  then  we  are  to  look 
to  Him  to  see  what  a  master  ought  to  be,  and 
to  try  to  be  masters  like  that.  That  is  precise 
enough,  is  it  not?  That  grips  tight  enough, 
does  it  not?  Give  your  servants  what  you  ex- 
pect and  need  to  get  from  Christ.  If  we  try  to 
live  that  commandment  for  twenty-four  hours, 
it  will  probably  not  be  its  vagueness  of  which 
we  complain. 

"  Ye  have  a  Master  in  heaven  "  is  the  great 
principle  on  which  all  Christian  duty  reposes. 
Christ's  command  is  my  law,  His  will  is  su- 
preme, His  authority  absolute,  His  example  all- 
sufficient.  My  soul,  my  life,  my  all  are  His. 
My  will  is  not  my  own.  My  possessions  are 
not  my  own.  My  being  is  not  my  own.  All 
duty  is  elevated  into  obedience  to  Him,  and 
obedience  to  Him,  utter  and  absolute,  is  dig- 
nity and  freedom.     We  are  Christ's  slaves,  for 


He  has  bought  us  for  Himself,  by  giving  Him- 
self for  us.  Let  that  great  sacrifice  win  our 
heart's  love  and  our  perfect  submission.  "  O 
Lord,  truly  I  am  Thy  servant,  Thou  hast  loosed 
my  bonds."  Then  all  earthly  relationships  will 
be  fulfilled  by  us;  and  we  shall  move  among 
men,  breathing  blessing  and  raying  out  bright- 
ness, when  in  all  we  remember  that  we  have  a 
Master  in  heaven,  and  do  all  our  work  from 
the  soul  as  to  Him  and  not  to  men. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

PRECEPTS    FOR    THE    INNERMOST    AND 
OUTERMOST  LIFE. 

Colossians  iv.  2-6  (R.  V.). 

So  ends  the  ethical  portion  of  the  Epistle.  A 
glance  over  the  series  of  practical  exhortations, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  chapter 
onwards,  will  show  that,  in  general  terms  we 
may  say  that  they  deal  successively  with  a  Chris- 
tian's duties  to  himself,  the  Church,  and  the 
family.  And  now,  these  last  advices  touch  the 
two  extremes  of  life,  the  first  of  them  having 
reference  to  the  hidden  life  of  prayer,  and  the 
second  and  third  to  the  outward,  busy  life  of 
the  market-place  and  the  street.  That  bring- 
ing together  of  the  extremes  seems  to  be  the 
link  of  connection  here.  The  Christian  life  is 
first  regarded  as  gathered  into  itself — coiled  as 
it  were  on  its  centre,  like  some  strong  spring. 
Next,  it  is  regarded  as  it  operates  in  the  world, 
and,  like  the  uncoiling  spring,  gives  motion  to 
wheels  and  pinions.  These  two  sides  of  experi- 
ence and  duty  are  often  hard  to  blend  harmoni- 
ously. The  conflict  between  busy  Martha,  who 
serves,  and  quiet  Mary,  who  only  sits  and 
gazes,  goes  on  in  every  age  and  in  every  heart. 
Here  we  may  find,  in  some  measure,  the  prin- 
ciple of  reconciliation  between  their  antago- 
nistic claims.  Here  is,  at  all  events,  the  protest 
against  allowing  either  to  oust  the  other.  Con- 
tinual prayer  is  to  blend  with  unwearied  action. 
We  are  so  to  walk  the  dusty  ways  of  life  as  to 
be  ever  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High. 
"  Continue  steadfastly  in  prayer,"  and  withal 
let  there  be  no  unwholesome  withdrawal  from 
the  duties  and  relationships  of  the  outer  world, 
but  let  the  prayer  pass  into,  first,  a  wise  walk, 
and  second,  an  ever-gracious  speech. 

I.  So  we  have  here,  first,  an  exhortation  to  a 
hidden  life  of  constant  prayer. 

The  word  rendered  "  continue  "  in  the  Au- 
thorised Version,  and  more  fully  in  the  Revised 
Version  by  "  continue  steadfastly,"  is  frequently 
found  in  reference  to  prayer,  as  well  as  in  other 
connections.  A  mere  enumeration  of  some  of 
these  instances  may  help  to  illustrate  its  full 
meaning.  "  We  will  give  ourselves  to  prayer," 
said  the  apostles  in  proposing  the  creation  of 
the  office  of  deacon.  "  Continuing  instant  in 
prayer,"  says  Paul  to  the  Roman  Church. 
"  They  continuing  daily  with  one  accord  in  the 
Temple  "  is  the  description  of  the  early  believers 
after  Pentecost.  Simon  Magus  is  said  to  have 
"  continued  with  Philip,"  where  there  is  evi- 
dently the  idea  of  close  adherence  as  well  as  of 
uninterrupted  companionship.  These  examples 
seem  to  show  that  the  word  implies  both  ear- 
nestness and  continuity;  so  that  this  injunction 
not  only  covers  the  ground  of  Paul's  other  ex- 
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hortation,  "  Pray  without  ceasing,"  but  includes 
fervour  also. 

The  Christian  life,  then,  ought  to  be  one  of 
unbroken  prayer. 

What  manner  of  prayer  can  that  be  which  is 
to  be  continuous  through  a  life  that  must  needs 
be  full  of  toil  on  outward  things?  How  can  such 
a  precept  be  obeyed?  Surely  there  is  no  need 
for  paring  down  its  comprehensiveness,  and 
saying  that  it  merely  means — a  very  frequent 
recurrence  to  devout  exercises,  as  often  as  the 
pressure  of  daily  duties  will  permit.  That  is 
not  the  direction  in  which  the  harmonising  of 
such  a  precept  with  the  obvious  necessities  of 
our  position  is  to  be  sought.  We  must  seek  it 
in  a  more  inward  and  spiritual  notion  of  prayer. 
We  must  separate  between  the  form  and  the 
substance,  the  treasure  and  the  earthen  vessel 
which  carries  it.  What  is  prayer?  Not  the 
utterance  of  words — they  are  but  the  vehicle; 
but  the  attitude  of  the  spirit.  Communion,  as- 
piration, and  submission,  these  three  are  the 
elements  of  prayer — and  these  three  may  be 
diffused  through  a  life.  It  is  possible,  though 
difficult.  There  may  be  unbroken  communion, 
a  constant  consciousness  of  God's  presence,  and 
of  our  contact  with  Him,  thrilling  through  our 
souls  and  freshening  them,  like  some  breath  of 
spring  reaching  the  toilers  in  choky  factories 
and  busy  streets;  or  eyen  if  the  communion  do 
not  run  like  an  absolutely  unbroken  line  of 
light  through  our  lives,  the  points  may  be  so  near 
together  as  all  but  to  touch.  In  such  com- 
munion words  are  needless.  When  spirits  draw 
closest  together  there  is  no  need  for  speech. 
Silently  the  heart  may  be  kept  fragrant  with 
God's  felt  presence,  and  tunny  with  the  light  of 
His  face.  There  are  towns  nestling  beneath  the 
Alps,  every  narrow  filthy  alley  of  which  looks  to 
the  great  solemn  snow-peaks,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants, amid  all  the  squalor  of  their  surround- 
ings, have  that  apocalypse  of  wonder  ever  be- 
fore them,  if  they  would  only  lift  their  eyes.  So 
we,  if  we  will,  may  live  with  the  majesties  and 
beauties  of  the  great  white  throne  and  of  Him 
that  sat  on  it  closing  every  vista  and  filling  the 
end  of  every  commonplace  passage  in  our 
lives. 

In  like  manner,  there  may  be  a  continual,  un- 
spoken and  unbroken  presence  of  the  second 
element  of  prayer,  which  is  aspiration,  or  de- 
sire after  God.  All  circumstances,  whether 
duty,  sorrow,  or  joy,  should  and  may  be  used 
to  stamp  more  deeply  on  my  consciousness  the 
sense  of  my  weakness  and  need;  and  every  mo- 
ment, with  its  experience  of  God's  swift  and 
punctual  grace,  and  all  my  communion  with  Him 
which  unveils  to  me  His  beauty — should  com- 
bine to  move  longings  for  Him,  for  more  of 
Him.  The  very  deepest  cry  of  the  heart  which 
understands  its  own  yearnings  is  for  the  living 
God;  and  perpetual  as  the  hunger  of  the  spirit 
for  the  food  which  will  stay  its  profound  de- 
sires, will  be  the  prayer,  though  it  may  often 
be  voiceless,  of  the  soul  which  knows  where 
alone  that  food  is. 

Continual  too  may  be  our  submission  to  His 
will,  which  is  an  essential  of  all  prayer.  Many 
people's  notion  is  that  our  prayer  is  urging  our 
wishes  on  God,  and  that  His  answer  is  giving 
us  what  we  desire.  But  true  prayer  is  the  meet- 
ing in  harmony  of  God's  will  and  man's,  and  its 
deepest  expression  is  not,  Do  this,  because  I 
desire  it,  O  Lord;  but,  I  do  this  because  Thou 


desirest  it,  O  Lord.  That  submission  may  be 
the  very  spring  of  all  life,  and  whatsoever  work 
is  done  in  such  spirit,  however  "  secular  "  and 
however  small  it  be,  were  it  making  buttons,  is 
truly  prayer. 

So  there  should  run  all  through  our  lives  the 
music  of  that  continual  prayer,  heard  beneath 
all  our  varying  occupations  like  some  pro- 
longed deep  bass  note,  that  bears  up  and  gives 
dignity  to  the  lighter  melody  that  rises  and  falls 
and  changes  above  it,  like  the  spray  on  the  crest 
of  a  great  wave.  Our  lives  will  then  be  noble 
and  grave,  and  woven  into  a  harmonious  unity, 
when  they  are  based  upon  continual  communion 
with,  continual  desire  after,  and  continual  sub- 
mission to,  God.  If  they  are  not,  they  will  be 
worth  nothing  and  will  come  to  nothing. 

But  such  continuity  of  prayer  is  not  to  be  at- 
tained without  effort;  therefore  Paul  goes  on  to 
say,  "  Watching  therein."  We  are  apt  to  do 
drowsily  whatever  we  do  constantly.  Men  fall 
asleep  at  any  continuous  work.  There  is  also 
the  constant  influence  of  externals,  drawing  our 
thoughts  away  from  their  true  home  in  God,  so 
that  if  we  are  to  keep  up  continuous  devotion, 
we  shall  have  to  rouse  ourselves  often  when  in 
the  very  act  of  dropping  off  to  sleep.  "  Awake 
up,  my  glory!  "  we  shall  often  have  to  say  to 
our  souls.  Do  we  not  all  know  that  subtly  ap- 
proaching languor?  and  have  we  not  often 
caught  ourselves  in  the  very  act  of  falling  asleep 
at  our  prayers?  We  must  make  distinct  and 
resolute  efforts  to  rouse  ourrelves — we  must 
concentrate  our  attention  and  apply  the  needed 
stimulants,  and  bring  the  interest  and  activity 
of  our  whole  nature  to  bear  on  this  work  of 
continual  prayer,  else  it  will  become  drowsy 
mumbling  as  of  a  man  but  half  awake.  The 
world  has  strong  opiates  for  the  soul,  and  we 
must  steadfa3tly  resist  their  influence,  if  we  are 
to  "  continue  in  prayer." 

One  way  of  so  watching  is  to  have  and  to 
observe  definite  times  of  spoken  prayer.  We 
hear  much  now-a-days  about  the  small  value  of 
times  and  forms  of  prayer,  and  how,  as  I  have 
been  saying,  true  prayer  is  independent  of  these, 
and  needs  no  words.  All  that,  of  course,  is 
true;  but  when  the  practical  conclusion  is  drawn 
that  therefore  we  can  do  without  the  outward 
form,  a  grave  mistake,  full  of  mischief,  is  com- 
mitted. I  do  not,  for  my  part,  believe  in  a 
devotion  diffused  through  a  life  and  never  con- 
centrated and  coming  to  the  surface  in  visible 
outward  acts  or  audible  words;  and,  as  far  as 
I  have  seen,  the  men  whose  religion  is  spread 
all  through  their  lives  most  really  are  the  men 
who  keep  the  central  reservoir  full,  if  I  may  so 
say,  by  regular  and  frequent  hours  and  words 
of  prayer.  The  Christ,  whose  whole  life  was 
devotion  and  communion  with  the  Father,  had 
His  nights  on  the  mountains,  and  rising  up  a 
great  while  before  day,  He  watched  unto  prayer. 
We  must  do  the  like. 

One  more  word  has  still  to  be  said.  This 
continual  prayer  is  to  be  "  with  thanksgiving  " 
— again  the  injunction  so  frequent  in  this  letter, 
in  such  various  connections.  Every  prayer 
should  be  blended  with  gratitude,  without  the 
perfume  of  which,  the  incense  of  devotion  lacks 
one  element  of  fragrance.  The  sense  of  need, 
or  the  consciousness  of  sin,  may  evoke  "  strong 
crying  and  tears,"  but  the  completest  prayer 
rises  confident  from  a  grateful  heart,  which 
weaves  memory  into  hope,  and  arks  much  be- 
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cause  it  has  received  much.  A  true  recognition 
of  the  lovingkindness  of  the  past  has  much  to 
do  with  making  our  communion  sweet,  our  de- 
sires believing,  our  submission  cheerful.  Thank- 
fulness is  the  feather  that  wings  the  arrow  of 
prayer — the  height  from  which  our  souls  rise 
most  easily  to  the  sky. 

And  now  the  Apostle's  tone  softens  from  ex- 
hortation to  entreaty,  and  with  very  sweet  and 
touching  humility  he  begs  a  supplemental  cor- 
ner in  their  prayers.  "  Withal  praying  also  for 
us."  The  "  withal  "  and  "  also  "  have  a  tone  of 
lowliness  in  them,  while  the  "  us,"  including  as 
it  does  Timothy,  who  is  associated  with  him  in 
the  superscription  of  the  letter,  and  possibly 
others  also,  increases  the  impression  of 
modesty.  The  subject  of  their  prayers  for  Paul 
and  the  others  is  to  be  that  "  God  may  open 
unto  us  a  door  for  the  word."  That  phrase  ap- 
parently means  an  unhindered  opportunity  of 
preaching  the  gospel,  for  the  consequence  of 
the  door's  being  opened  is  added — "  to  speak 
(so  that  I  may  speak)  the  mystery  of  Christ." 
The  special  reason  for  this  prayer  is,  "  for  which 
I  am  also  (in  addition  to  my  other  sufferings) 
in  bonds." 

He  was  a  prisoner.  He  cared  little  about 
that  or  about  the  fetters  on  his  wrists,  so  far 
as  his  own  comfort  was  concerned;  but  his 
spirit  chafed  at  the  restraint  laid  upon  him  in 
spreading  the  good  news  of  Christ,  though  he 
had  been  able  to  do  much  in  his  prison,  both 
among  the  Pnetorian  guard,  and  throughout 
the  whole  population  of  Rome.  Therefore  he 
would  engage  his  friends  to  ask  God  to  open 
the  prison  doors,  as  He  had  done  for  Peter,  not 
that  Paul  might  come  out,  but  that  the  gospel 
might.  The  personal  was  swallowed  up;  all 
that  he  cared  for  was  to  do  his  work. 

But  he  wants  their  prayers  for  more  than  that 
— "  that  I  may  make  it  manifest  as  I  ought  to 
speak."  This  is  probably  explained  most  natu- 
rally as  meaning  his  endowment  with  power  to 
set  forth  the  message  in  a  manner  adequate  to 
its  greatness.  When  he  thought  of  what  it  was 
that  he,  unworthy,  had  to  preach,  its  majesty  and 
wonderfulness  brought  a  kind  of  awe  over  his 
spirit;  and  endowed,  as  he  was,  with  apostolic 
functions  and  apostolic  grace;  conscious,  as  he 
was,  of  being  anointed  and  inspired  by  God,  he 
yet  felt  that  the  richness  ot  the  treasure  made 
the  earthen  vessel  seem  terribly  unworthy  to 
bear  it.  His  utterances  seemed  to  himself  poor 
and  unmelodious  beside  the  majestic  harmonies 
of  the  gospel.  He  could  not  soften  his  voice 
to  breathe  tenderly  enough  a  message  of  such 
love,  nor  give  it  strength  enough  to  peal  forth 
a  message  of  such  tremendous  import  and 
world-wide  destination. 

If  Paul  felt  his  conception  of  the  greatness 
of  the  gospel  dwarfing  into  nothing  his  words 
when  he  tried  to  preach  it.  what  must  every 
other  true  minister  of  Christ  feel?  If  he,  in  the 
fulness  of  his  inspiration,  besought  a  place  in 
his  brethren's  prayers,  how  much  more  must 
they  need  it,  who  try  with  stammering  tongues 
to  preach  the  truth  that  made  his  fiery  words 
seem  ice?  Every  such  man  must  turn  to  those 
who  love  him  and  listen  to  his  poor  present- 
ment of  the  riches  of  Christ,  with  Paul's  en- 
treaty. His  friends  cannot  do  a  kinder  thing 
to  him  than  to  bear  him  on  tl  eir  hearts  in  their 
prayers  to  God. 

II.  We  have  here  next,  a  couple  of  precepts, 


which  spring  at  a  bound  from  the  inmost  se- 
cret of  the  Christian  life  to  its  circumference, 
and  refer  to  the  outward  life  in  regard  to  the 
non-Christian  world,  enjoining,  in  view  of  it, 
a  wise  walk  and  gracious  speech. 

"  Walk  in  wisdom  towards  them  that  are 
without."  Those  that  are  within  are  those  who 
have  "  fled  far  refuge  "  to  Christ,  and  are  with- 
in the  fold,  the  fortress,  the  ark.  Men  who  sit 
safe  within  while  the  storm  howls,  may  simply 
think  with  selfish  complacency  of  the  poor 
wretches  exposed  to  its  fierceness.  The  phrase 
may  express  spiritual  pride  and  even  contempt. 
All  close  corporations  tend  to  generate  dislike 
and  scorn  of  outsiders,  and  the  Church  has  had 
its  own  share  of  such  feeling;  but  there  is  no 
trace  of  anything  of  the  sort  here.  Rather  are 
there  pathos  and  pity  in  the  word,  and  a  recog- 
nition that  th«nr  sad  condition  gives  these  out- 
siders a  claim  on  Christian  men,  who  are  bound 
to  go  out  to  their  help  and  bring  them  in.  Pre- 
cisely because  they  are  "  without "  do  those 
within  owe  them  a  wise  walk,  that  "  if  any  will 
not  hear  the  word,  they  may  without  the  word 
be  won."  The  thought  is  in  some  measure 
parallel  to  our  Lord's  words,  of  which  perhaps 
it  is  a  reminiscence.  "  Behold  I  send  you 
forth  " — a  strange  thing  for  a  careful  shepherd 
to  do — "  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves;  be  ye 
therefore  wise  as  serpents."  Think  of  that 
picture — the  handful  of  cowering  frightened 
creatures  huddled  against  each  other,  and 
ringed  round  by  that  yelping,  white-toothed 
crowd,  ready  to  tear  them  to  pieces!  So  are 
Christ's  followers  in  the  world.  Of  course, 
things  have  changed  in  many  respects  since 
those  days;  partly  because  persecution  has  gone 
out  of  fashion,  and  partly  because  "  the  world  " 
has  been  largely  influenced  by  Christian  mo- 
rality, and  partly  because  the  Church  has  been 
largely  secularised.  The  temperature  of  the 
two  has  become  nearly  equalised  over  a  large 
tract  of  professing  Christendom.  So  a  tolerably 
good  understanding  and  a  brisk  trade  have 
sprung  up  between  the  sheep  and  the  wolves. 
But  for  all  that,  there  is  fundamental  discord, 
however  changed  may  be  its  exhibition,  and  if 
we  are  true  to  our  Master  and  insist  on  shaping 
our  lives  by  His  rules,  we  shall  find  out  that 
there  U. 

We  need,  therefore,  to  "  walk  in  wisdom  " 
towards  the  non-Christian  world;  that  is,  to  let 
practical  prudence  shape  all  our  conduct.  If 
we  are  Christians,  we  have  to  live  under  the 
eyes  of  vigilant  and  not  altogether  friendly  ob- 
servers, who  derive  satisfaction  and  harm  from 
any  inconsistency  of  ours.  A  plainly  Christian 
life  that  needs  no  commentary  to  exhibit  its 
harmony  with  Christ's  commandme  ts  is  the 
first  duty  we  owe  to  them. 

And  the  wisdom  which  is  to  mould  our  lives 
in  view  of  these  outsiders  will  "  discern  both 
time  and  judgment,"  will  try  to  take  the  meas- 
ure of  men  and  act  accordingly.  Common 
sense  and  practical  sagacity  are  important  ac- 
companiments of  Christian  zeal.  What  a  singu- 
larly complex  character,  in  this  respect,  was 
Paul's — enthusiastic  and  yet  capable  of  such 
diplomatic  adaptation;  and  withal  never  drop- 
ping to  cunning,  nor  sacrificing  truth!  Enthusi- 
asts who  despise  worldly  wisdom,  and  therefore 
often  lash  themselves  against  stone  walls,  are 
not  rare;  cool  calculators  who  abhor  all  gener- 
ous glow  of  feeling  and  have  ever  a  pailful  of 
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cold  water  for  any  project  which  shows  it,  are 
only  too  common — but  fire  and  ice  together, 
like  a  volcano  with  glaciers  streaming  down  its 
cone,  are  rare.  Fervour  married  to  tact,  com- 
mon sense  which  keeps  close  to  earth  and  en- 
thusiasm which  flames  heaven-high,  are  a  rare 
combination.  It  is  not  often  that  the  same  voice 
can  say,  "  I  count  not  my  life  dear  to  myself," 
and  "  I  became  all  things  to  all  men." 

A  dangerous  principle  that  last,  a  very  slip- 
pery piece  of  ground  to  get  upon! — say  people, 
and  quite  truly.  It  is  dangerous,  and  one  thing 
only  will  keep  a  man's  feet  when  on  it,  and  that 
is,  that  his  wise  adaptation  shall  be  perfectly 
unselfish,  and  that  he  shall  ever  keep  clear  be- 
fore him  the  great  object  to  be  gained,  which 
is  nothing  personal,  but  "  that  I  might  by  all 
means  save  some."  If  that  end  is  held  in  view, 
we  shall  be  saved  from  the  temptation  of  hiding 
or  maiming  the  very  truth  which  we  desire 
should  be  received,  and  our  wise  adaptation  of 
ourselves  and  of  our  message  to  the  needs  and 
weaknesses  and  peculiarities  of  those  "  who  are 
without,"  will  not  degenerate  into  handling  the 
word  of  God  deceitfully.  Paul  advised  "  walk- 
ing in  wisdom;"  he  abhorred  "walking  in 
craftiness." 

We  owe  them  that  are  without  such  a  walk 
as  may  tend  to  bring  them  in.  Our  life  is  to  a 
large  extent  their  Bible.  They  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  Christianity  as  they  see  it  in 
us  than  as  it  is  revealed  in  Christ  or  recorded 
in  Scripture — and.  if,  as  seen  in  us,  it  does  not 
strike  them  as  very  attractive,  small  wonder  if 
they  still  prefer  to  remain  where  they  are.  Let 
us  take  care  lest  instead  of  being  doorkeepers 
to  the  house  of  the  Lord,  to  beckon  passers-by 
and  draw  them  in,  we  block  the  doorway,  and 
keep  them  from  seeing  the  wonders  within. 

The  Apostle  adds  a  special  way  in  which  this 
wisdom  shows  itself — namely,  "  redeeming  the 
time."  The  last  word  here  does  not  denote 
time  in  general,  but  a  definite  season,  or  op- 
portunity. The  lesson,  then,  is  not  that  of 
making  the  best  use  of  all  the  moments  as  they 
fly,  precious  as  that  lesson  is,  but  that  of  discern- 
ing and  eagerly  using  appropriate  opportuni- 
ties for  Christian  service.  The  figure  is  simple 
enough;  to  "buy  up"  means  to  make  one's 
own.  "  Make  much  of  time,  let  not  advantage 
slip,"  is  an  advice  in  exactly  the  same  spirit. 
Two  things  are  included  in  it;  the  watchful 
study  of  characters,  so  as  to  know  the  right 
times  to  bring  influences  to  bear  on  them,  and 
an  earnest  diligence  in  utilising  these  for  the 
highest  purposes.  We  have  not  acted  wisely 
towards  those  who  are  without  unless  we  have 
used  every  opportunity  to  draw  them  in. 

But  besides  a  wise  walk,  there  is  to  be  "  gra- 
cious speech."  "  Let  your  speech  be  always 
with  grace."  A  similar  juxtaposition  of  "  wis- 
dom "  and  "  grace  "  occurred  in  chapter  iii.  16. 
"  Let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly  in 
all  wisdom  .  .  .  singing  with  grace  in  your 
hearts";  and  there  as  here,  "grace"  may  be 
taken  either  in  its  lower  aesthetic  sense,  or  in  its 
higher  spiritual.  It  may  mean  either  favour, 
agreeableness,  or  the  Divine  gift,  bestowed  by 
the  indwelling  Spirit.  The  former  is  supposed 
by  many  good  expositors  to  be  the  meaning 
here.  But  is  it  a  Christian's  duty  to  make  his 
speech  always  agreeable?  Sometimes  it  is  his 
plain  duty  to  make  it  very  disagreeable  indeed. 
If  our  speech  is  to  be  true,  and  wholesome,  it 


must  sometimes  rasp  and  go  against  the  grain. 
Its  pleasantness  depends  on  the  inclinations  of 
the  hearers  rather  than  on  the  will  of  the  honest 
speaker.  If  he  is  to  "  redeem  the  time  "  and 
"  walk  wisely  to  them  that  are  without,"  his 
speech  cannot  be  always  with  such  grace.  The 
advice  to  make  our  words  always  pleasing  may 
be  a  very  good  maxim  for  worldly  success,  but 
it  smacks  of  Chesterfield's  Letters  rather  than 
of  Paul's  Epistles. 

We  must  go  much  deeper  for  the  true  import 
of  this  exhortation.  It  is  substantially  this — 
whether  you  can  speak  smooth  things  or  no,  and 
whether  your  talk  is  always  directly  religious 
or  no — and  it  need  not  and  cannot  always  be 
that — let  there  ever  be  in  it  the  manifest  influ- 
ence of  God's  Spirit,  Who  dwells  in  the  Chris- 
tian heart,  and  will  mould  and  sanctify  your 
speech.  Of  you,  as  of  your  Master,  let  it  be 
true,  "  Grace  is  poured  into  thy  lips."  He  in 
whose  spirit  the  Divine  Spirit  abides  will  be 
truly  "  Golden-mouthed";  his  speech  shall  distil 
as  the  dew,  and  whether  his  grave  and  lofty 
words  please  frivolous  and  prurient  ears  or  no, 
they  will  be  beautiful  in  the  truest  sense,  and 
show  the  Divine  life  pulsing  through  them,  as 
some  transparent  skin  shows  the  throbbing  of 
the  blue  veins.  Men  who  feed  their  souls  on 
great  authors  catch  their  style,  as  some  of 
our  great  living  orators,  who  are  eager 
students  of  English  poetry.  So  if  we  con- 
verse much  with  God,  listening  to  His  voice 
in  our  hearts,  our  speech  will  have  in  it  a  tone 
that  will  echo  that  deep  music.  Our  accent  will 
betray  our  country.  Then  our  speech  will  be 
with  grace  in  the  lower  sense  of  pleasingness. 
The  truest  gracefulness,  both  of  words  and  con- 
duct, comes  from  heavenly  grace.  The  beauty 
caught  from  God,  the  fountain  of  all  things 
lovely,  is  the  highest. 

The  speech  is  to  be  "  seasoned  with  salt." 
That  does  not  mean  the  "  Attic  salt  "  of  wit. 
There  is  nothing  more  wearisome  than  the  talk 
of  men  who  are  always  trying  to  be  piquant  and 
brilliant.  Such  speech  is  like  a  "  pillar  of  salt  " 
— it  sparkles,  but  is  cold,  and  has  points  that 
wound,  and  it  tastes  bitter.  That  is  not  what 
Paul  recommends.  Salt  was  used  in  sacrifice — 
let  the  sacrificial  salt  be  applied  to  all  our 
words;  that  is,  let  all  we  say  be  offered  up  to 
God,  "  a  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God  continually." 
Salt  preserves.  Put  into  your  speech  what 
will  keep  it  from  rotting,  or,  as  the  parallel  pas- 
sage in  Ephesians  has  it,  "  let  no  corrupt  com- 
munication proceed  out  of  your  mouth." 
Frivolous  talk,  dreary  gossip,  ill-natured  talk, 
idle  talk,  to  say  nothing  of  foul  and  wicked 
words,  will  be  silenced  when  your  speech  is 
seasoned  with  salt. 

The  following  words  make  it  probable  that 
salt  here  is  used  also  with  some  allusion  to  its 
power  of  giving  savour  to  food.  Do  not  deal 
in  insipid  generalities,  but  suit  your  words  to 
your  hearers,  "  that  ye  may  know  how  ye 
ought  to  answer  each  one."  Speech  that  fits 
close  to  the  characteristics  and  wants  of  the 
people  to  whom  it  is  spoken  is  sure  to  be  inter- 
esting, and  that  which  does  not  will  for  them 
be  insipid.  Commonplaces  that  hit  full  against 
the  hearer  will  be  no  commonplaces  to  him,  and 
the  most  brilliant  words  that  do  not  meet  his 
mind  or  needs  will  to  him  be  tasteless  "  as  the 
white  of  an  egg." 

Individual  peculiarities,  then,  must  determine 
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the  wise  way  of  approach  to  each  man,  and 
there  will  be  wide  variety  in  the  methods.  Paul's 
language  to  the  wild  hill  tribes  of  Lycaonia 
was  not  the  same  as  to  the  cultivated,  curious 
crowd  on  Mars'  Hill,  and  his  sermons  in  the 
synagogues  have  a  different  tone  from  his  rea- 
sonings of  judgment  to  come  before  Felix. 

All  that  is  too  plain  to  need  illustration.  But 
one  word  may  be  added.  The  Apostle  here 
regards  it  as  the  task  of  every  Christian  man 
to  speak  for  Christ.  Further,  he  recommends 
dealing  with  individuals  rather  than  masses,  as 
being  within  the  scope  of  each  Christian,  and  as 
being  much  more  efficacious.  Salt  has  to  be 
rubbed  in,  if  it  is  to  do  any  good.  It  is  better 
for  most  of  us  to  fish  with  the  rod  than  with  the 
net,  to  angle  for  single  souls,  rather  than  to  try 
and  enclose  a  multitude  at  once.  Preaching  to 
a  congregation  has  its  own  place  and  value;  but 
private  and  personal  talk,  honestly  and  wisely 
done,  will  effect  more  than  the  most  eloquent 
preaching.  Better  to  drill  in  the  seeds,  drop- 
ping them  one  by  one  into  the  little  pits  made 
for  their  reception,  than  to  sow  them  broad- 
cast. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  Christian  men  and 
women,  who  can  talk  animatedly  and  interest- 
ingly of  anything  but  of  their  Saviour  and  His 
kingdom?  Timidity,  misplaced  reverence,  a 
dread  of  seeming  to  be  self-righteous,  a  regard 
for  conventional  proprieties,  and  the  national 
reserve  account  for  much  of  the  lamentable  fact 
that  there  are  so  many  such.  But  all  these 
barriers  would  be  floated  away  like  straws,  if  a 
great  stream  of  Christian  feeling  were  pouring 
"from  the  heart.  What  fills  the  heart  will  over- 
flow by  the  floodgates  of  speech.  So  that  the 
real  reason  for  the  unbroken  silence  in  which 
many  Christian  people  conceal  their  faith  is 
mainly  the  small  quantity  of  it  which  there  is  to 
conceal. 

A  solemn  ideal  is  set  before  us  in  these  part- 
ing injunctions — a  higher  righteousness  than 
was  thundered  from  Sinai.  When  we  think  of 
our  hurried,  formal  devotions,  our  prayers 
forced  from  us  sometimes  by  the  pressure  of 
calamity,  and  so  often  suspended  when  the 
weight  is  lifted;  of  the  occasional  glimpses  that 
we  get  of  God — as  sailors  may  catch  sight  of  a 
guiding  star  for  a  moment  through  driving  fog, 
and  of  the  long  tracts  of  life  which  would  be 
precisely  the  same,  as  far  as  our  thoughts  are 
concerned,  if  there  were  no  God  at  all,  or  He 
had  nothing  to  do  with  us — what  an  awful  com- 
mand that  seems,  "  Continue  steadfastly  in 
prayer  "! 

When  we  think  of  our  selfish  disregard  of  the 
woes  and  dangers  of  the  poor  wanderers  with- 
out, exposed  to  the  storm,  while  we  think 
ourselves  safe  in  the  fold,  and  of  how  little  we 
have  meditated  on  and  still  less  discharged  our 
obligations  to  them,  and  of  how  we  have  let 
precious  opportunities  slip  through  our  slack 
hands,  we  may  well  bow  rebuked  before  the 
exhortation,  "  Walk  in  wisdom  toward  them 
that  are  without." 

When  we  think  of  the  stream  of  words  ever 
flowing  from  our  lips,  and  how  few  grains  of 
gold  that  stream  has  brought  down  amid  all  its 
sand,  and  how  seldom  Christ's  name  has  been 
spoken  by  us  to  hearts  that  heed  Him  not  nor 
know  Him,  the  exhortation,  "  Let  your  speech 
be  always  with  grace,"  becomes  an  indictment 
as  truly  as  a  command. 


There  is  but  one  place  for  us,  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  that  there  we  may  obtain  forgiveness  for 
all  the  faulty  past  and  thence  may  draw  conse- 
cration and  strength  for  the  future,  to  enable  us 
to  keep  that  lofty  law  of  Christian  morality, 
which  is  high  and  hard  if  we  think  only  of  its 
precepts,  but  becomes  light  and  easy  when  we 
open  our  hearts  to  receive  the  power  for  obedi- 
ence, "  which,"  as  this  great  Epistle  manifoldly 
teaches,  "  is  Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

TYCHICUS  AND  ONESIMUS,  THE  LETTER- 
BEARERS. 

Colossians  iv.  7-9  (R.  V.). 

In  Paul's  days  it  was  perhaps  more  difficult 
to  get  letters  delivered  than  to  write  them.  It 
was  a  long,  weary  journey  from  Rome  to 
Colossa?, — across  Italy,  then  by  sea  to  Greece, 
across  Greece,  then  by  sea  to  the  port  of  Ephe- 
sus,  and  thence  by  rough  ways  to  the  upland 
valley  where  lay  Colossse,  with  its  neighbouring 
towns  of  Laodicea  and  Hierapolis.  So  one 
thing  which  the  Apostle  has  to  think  about  is 
to  find  messengers  to  carry  his  letter.  He 
pitches  upon  these  two,  Tychicus  and  Onesimus. 
The  former  is  one  of  his  personal  attendants, 
told  off  for  this  duty;  the  other,  who  has  been  in 
Rome  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  is 
going  home  to  Colossse,  on  a  strange  errand, 
in  which  he  may  be  helped  by  having  a  message 
from  Paul  to  carry. 

We  shall  not  now  deal  with  the  words  be- 
fore us,  so  much  as  with  these  two  figures, 
whom  we  may  regard  as  representing  certain 
principles,  and  embodying  some  useful  lessons. 

I.  Tychicus  may  stand  as  representing  the 
greatness  and  sacredness  of  small  and  secular 
service  done  for  Christ. 

We  must  first  try,  in  as  few  words  as  may  be, 
to  change  the  name  into  a  man.  There  is 
something  very  solemn  and  pathetic  in  these 
shadowy  names  which  appear  for  a  moment  on 
the  page  of  Scripture,  and  are  swallowed  up  of 
black  night,  like  stars  that  suddenly  blaze  out 
for  a  week  or  two,  and  then  dwindle  and  at  last 
disappear  altogether.  They  too  lived,  and 
loved,  and  strove,  and  suffered,  and  enjoyed: 
and  now — all  is  gone,  gone;  the  hot  fire  burned 
down  to  such  a  little  handful  of  white  ashes. 
Tychicus  and  Onesimus!  two  shadows  that  once 
were  men!  and  as  they  are,  so  we  shall  be. 

As  to  Tychicus,  there  are  several  fragmentary 
notices  about  him  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
and  in  Paul's  letters,  and  although  they  do  not 
amount  to  much,  still  by  piecing  them  together, 
and  looking  at  them  with  some  sympathy,  we 
can  get  a  notion  of  the  man. 

He  does  not  appear  till  near  the  end  of  Paul's 
missionary  work,  and  was  probably  one  of  the 
fruits  of  the  Apostle's  long  residence  in  Ephesus 
on  his  last  missionary  tour,  as  we  do  not  hear 
of  him  till  after  that  period.  Thar  stay  in 
Ephesus  was  cut  short  by  the  silversmiths'  riot 
— the  earliest  example  of  trades'  unions — when 
they  wanted  to  silence  the.  preaching  of  the 
gospel  because  it  damaged  the  market  for 
"  shrines,"  and  "  also "  was  an  insult  to  the 
great  goddess!  Thereupon  Paul  retired  to 
Europe,  and  after  some  months  there,  decided 
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on  his  last  fateful  journey  to  Jerusalem.  On 
the  way  he  was  joined  by  a  remarkable  group 
of  friends,  seven  in  number,  and  apparently  care- 
fully selected  so  as  to  represent  the  principal 
fields  of  the  Apostle's  labours.  There  were 
three  Europeans,  two  from  "  Asia  " — meaning 
by  that  name,  of  course,  only  the  Roman  prov- 
ince, which  included  mainly  the  western  sea- 
board— and  two  from  the  wilder  inland  country 
of  Lycaonia.  Tychicus  was  one  of  the  two  from 
Asia;  the  other  was  Trophimus,  whom  we  know 
to  have  been  an  Ephesian  (Acts  xxi.  29),  as 
Tychicus  may  not  improbably  have  also  been. 

We  do  not  know  that  all  the  seven  accom- 
panied Paul  to  Jerusalem.  Trophimus  we  know 
did,  and  another  of  them,  Aristarchus,  is  men- 
tioned as  having  sailed  with  him  on  the  return 
voyage  from  Palestine  (Acts  xxvii.  2).  But  if 
they  were  not  intended  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  why 
did  they  meet  him  at  all?  The  sacredness  of 
the  number  seven,  the  apparent  care  to  secure 
a  representation  of  the  whole  field  of  apostolic 
activity,  and  the  long  distances  that  some  of 
them  must  have  travelled,  make  it  extremely  un- 
likely that  these  men  should  have  met  him  at 
a  little  port  in  Asia  Minor  for  the  mere  sake 
of  being  with  him  for  a  few  days.  It  certainly 
seems  much  more  probable  that  they  joined  his 
company  and  went  on  to  Jerusalem.  What  for? 
Probably  as  bearers  of  money  contributions 
from  the  whole  area  of  the  Gentile  Churches,  to 
the  "  poor  saints  "  there — a  purpose  which 
would  explain  the  composition  of  the  delega- 
tion. Paul  was  too  sensitive  and  too  sagacious 
to  have  more  to  do  with  money  matters  than 
he  could  help.  We  learn  from  his  letter  to  the 
Church  at  Corinth  that  he  insisted  on  another 
brother  being  associated  with  him  in  the  admin- 
istration of  their  alms,  so  that  no  man  could 
raise  suspicions  against  him.  Paul's  principle 
was  that  which  ought  to  guide  every  man  en- 
trusted with  other  people's  money  to  spend  for 
religious  or  charitable  purposes — "  I  shall  not 
be  your  almoner  unless  some  one  appointed 
by  you  stands  by  me  to  see  that  I  spend  your 
money  rightly  " — a  good  example  which,  it  is 
much  to  be  desired,  were  followed  by  all  work- 
ers, and  required  to  be  followed  as  a  condi- 
tion of  all  giving. 

These  seven,  at  all  events,  began  the  long 
journey  with  Paul.  Among  them  is  our  friend 
Tychicus,  who  may  have  learned  to  know  the 
Apostle  more  intimately  during  it,  and  perhaps 
developed  qualities  in  travel  which  marked  him 
out  as  fit  for  the  errand  on  which  we  here  find 
him. 

This  voyage  was  about  the  year  58  a.  d.  Then 
comes  an  interval  of  some  three  or  four  years, 
in  which  occur  Paul's  arrest  and  imprisonment 
at  Csesarea,  his  appearance  before  governors 
and  kings,  his  voyage  to  Italy  and  shipwreck, 
with  his  residence  in  Rome.  Whether  Tychicus 
was  with  him  during  all  this  period,  as  Luke 
seems  to  have  been,  we  do  not  know,  nor  at  what 
point  he  joined  the  Apostle,  if  he  was  not  his 
companion  throughout.  But  the  verses  before 
us  show  that  he  was  with  Paul  during  part  of 
his  first  Roman  captivity,  probably  about  a.  d. 
62  or  63;  and  their  commendation  of  him  as 
"  a  faithful  minister,"  or  helper  of  Paul,  im- 
plies that  for  a  considerable  period  before  this 
he  had  been  rendering  services  to  the  Apostle. 
He  is  now  despatched  all  the  long  way  to 
Colossae   to    carry   this    letter,    and   to    tell    the 


Church  by  word  of  mouth  all  that  had  happened 
in  Rome.  No  information  of  that  kind  is  in 
the  letter  itself.  That  silence  forms  a  remarka- 
ble contrast  to  the  affectionate  abundance  of 
personal  details  in  another  prison  letter,  that 
to  the  Philippians,  and  probably  marks  this 
Epistle  as  addressed  to  a  Church  never  visited 
by  Paul.  Tychicus  is  sent,  according  to  the 
most  probable  reading,  that  "  ye  may  know  our 
estate,  and  that  he  may  comfort  your  hearts  " 
— encouraging  the  brethren  to  Christian  stead- 
fastness, not  only  by  his  news  of  Paul,  but  by 
his  own  company  and  exhortations. 

The  very  same  words  are  employed  about 
him  in  the  contemporaneous  letter  to  the 
Ephesians.  Evidently,  then,  he  carried  both 
epistles  on  the  same  journey;  and  one  reason 
for  selecting  him  as  messenger  is  plainly  that 
he  was  a  native  of  the  province,  and  probably 
of  Ephesus.  When  Paul  looked  round  his  little 
circle  of  attendant  friends,  his  eye  fell  on 
Tychicus,  as  the  very  man  for  such  an  errand. 
"You  go,  Tychicus.  It  is  your  home;  they  all 
know  you." 

The  most  careful  students  now  think  that  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  was  meant  to  go  the 
round  of  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  begin- 
ning, no  doubt,  with  that  in  the  great  city  of 
Ephesus.  If  that  be  so,  and  Tychicus  had  to 
carry  it  to  these  Churches  in  turn,  he  would 
necessarily  come,  in  the  course  of  his  duty,  to 
Laodicea,  which  was  only  a  few  miles  from  Co- 
lossae,  and  so  could  most  conveniently  deliver 
this  Epistle.  The  wider  and  the  narrower 
mission  fitted  into  each  other. 

No  doubt  he  went,  and  did  his  work.  We 
can  fancy  the  eager  groups,  perhaps  in  some 
upper  room,  perhaps  in  some  quiet  place  of 
prayer  by  the  river  side;  in  their  midst  the  two 
messengers,  with  a  little  knot  of  listeners  and 
questioners  round  each.  How  they  would  have 
to  tell  the  story  a  dozen  times  over!  How 
every  detail  would  be  precious!  How  tears 
would  come  and  hearts  would  glow!  How  deep 
into  the  night  they  would  talk!  And  how  many 
a  heart  that  had  begun  to  waver  would  be  con- 
firmed in  cleaving  to  Christ  by  the  exhortations 
of  Tychicus,  by  the  very  sight  of  Onesimus,  and 
by  Paul's  words  of  fire! 

What  became  of  Tychicus  after  that  journey 
we  do  not  know.  Perhaps  he  settled  down  at 
Ephesus  for  a  time,  perhaps  he  returned  to  Paul. 
At  any  rate,  we  get  two  more  glimpses  of  him 
at  a  later  period — one  in  the  Epistle  to  Titus, 
in  which  we  hear  of  the  Apostle's  intention  to 
despatch  him  on  another  journey  to  Crete,  and 
the  last  in  the  close  of  the  second  Epistle  to 
Timothy,  written  from  Rome  probably  about 
a.  D.  67.  The  Apostle  believes  that  his  death 
is  near,  and  seems  to  have  sent  away  most  of 
his  staff.  Among  the  notices  of  their  various 
appointments  we  read,  "  Tychicus  have  I  sent 
to  Ephesus."  He  is  not  said  to  have  been  sent 
oh  any  mission  connected  with  the  Churches. 
It  may  be  that  he  was  simply  sent  away  be- 
cause, by  reason  of  his  impending  martyrdom, 
Paul  had  no  more  need  of  him.  True,  he  still 
has  Luke  by  him,  and  he  wishes  Timothy  to 
come  and  bring  his  first  "  minister,"  Mark, 
with  him.  But  he  has  sent  away  Tychicus,  as 
if  he  had  said,  Now,  go  back  to  your  home,  my 
friend!  You  have  been  a  faithful  servant  for 
ten  years.  I  need  you  no  more.  Go  to  your 
own    people,    and    take    my    blessing.     God    be 
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with  you!  So  they  parted,  he  that  was  for 
death,  to  die!  and  he  that  was  for  life,  to  live 
and  to  treasure  the  memory  of  Paul  in  his 
heart  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  These  are  the 
facts;  ten  years  of  faithful  service  to  the  Apos- 
tle, partly  during  his  detention  in  Rome,  and 
much  of  it  spent  in  wearisome  and  dangerous 
travelling  undertaken  to  carry  a  couple  of 
letters. 

As  for  his  character,  Paul  has  given  us  some- 
thing of  it  in  these  few  words,  which  have  com- 
mended him  to  a  wider  circle  than  the  handful 
of  Christians  at  Colossas.  As  for  his  personal 
godliness  and  goodness,  he  is  "  a  beloved 
brother,"  as  are  all  who  love  Christ;  but  he  is 
also  a  "  faithful  minister,"  or  personal  attendant 
upon  the  Apostle.  Paul  always  seems  to  have 
had  one  or  two  such  about  him,  from  the  time 
of  his  first  journey,  when  John  Mark  filled  the 
post,  to  the  end  of  his  career.  Probably  he 
was  no  great  hand  at  managing  affairs,  and 
needed  some  plain  common-sense  nature  beside 
him,  who  would  be  secretary  or  amanuensis 
sometimes,  and  general  helper  and  factotum. 
Men  of  genius  and  men  devoted  to  some  great 
cause  which  tyrannously  absorbs  attention,  want 
some  person  to  fill  such  a  homely  office.  The 
person  who  filled  it  would  be  likely  to  be  a  plain 
man,  not  gifted  in  any  special  degree  for  higher 
service.  Common  sense,  willingness  to  be 
troubled  with  small  details  of  purely  secular  ar- 
rangements, and  a  hearty  love  for  the  chief,  and 
desire  to  spare  him  annoyance  and  work,  were 
the  qualifications.  Such  probably  was  Tychicus 
— no  orator,  no  organiser,  no  thinker,  but  sim- 
ply an  honest,  loving  soul,  who  did  not  shrink 
from  rough  outward  work,  if  only  it  might  help 
the  cause.  We  do  not  read  that  he  was  a 
teacher  or  preacher,  or  miracle  worker.  His 
gift  was — ministry,  and  he  gave  himself  to  his 
ministry.  His  business  was  to  run  Paul's  er- 
rands, and,  like  a  true  man,  he  ran  them 
"  faithfully." 

So  then,  he  is  fairly  taken  as  representing  the 
greatness  and  sacredness  of  small  and  secular 
service  for  Christ.  For  the  Apostle  goes  on 
to  add  something  to  his  eulogium  as  a  "  faith- 
ful minister  " — when  he  calls  him  "  a  fellow- 
servant,"  or  slave,  "  in  the  Lord."  As  if  he  had 
said,  Do  not  suppose  that  because  I  write  this 
letter,  and  Tychicus  carries  it,  there  is  much 
difference  between  us.  We  are  both  slaves  of 
the  same  Lord  who  has  set  each  of  us  his  tasks; 
and  though  the  tasks  be  different,  the  obedience 
is  the  same,  and  the  doers  stand  on  one  level. 
I  am  not  Tychicus'  master,  though'  he  be  my 
minister.  We  have  both,  as  I  have  been  remind- 
ing you  that  you  all  have,  an  owner  in  heaven. 
The  delicacy  of  the  turn  thus  given  to  the  com- 
mendation is  a  beautiful  indication  of  Paul's 
generous,  chivalrous  nature.  No  wonder  that 
such  a  soul  bound  men  like  Tychicus  to  him! 

But  there  is  more  than  merely  a  revelation  of 
a  beautiful  character  in  the  words;  there  are 
great  truths  in  them.  We  may  draw  them  out 
in  two  or  three  thoughts. 

Small  things  done  for  Christ  are  great. 
Trifles  that  contribute  and  are  indispensable  to 
a  great  result  are -great;  or  perhaps,  more 
properly,  both  words  are  out  of  place.  In  some 
powerful  engine  there  is  a  little  screw,  and  if  it 
drop  out,  the  great  piston  cannot  rise  nor  the 
huge  crank  turn.  What  have  big  and  little  to 
do  with  things  which  are  equally  indispensable? 


There  is  a  great  rudder  that  steers  an  ironclad. 
It  moves  on  a  "  pintle  "  a  few  inches  long.  If 
that  bit  of  iron  were  gone,  what  would  become 
of  the  rudder,  and  what  would  be  the  use  of  the 
ship  with  all  her  guns?  There  is  an  old  jin- 
gling rhyme  about  losing  a  shoe  for  want  of  a 
nail,  and  a  horse  for  want  of  a  shoe,  and  a  man 
for  want  of  a  horse,  and  a  battle  for  want  of 
a  man,  and  a  kingdom  for  loss  of  a  battle.  The 
intervening  links  may  be  left  out — and  the  nail 
and  the  kingdom  brought  together.  In  a  sim- 
ilar spirit,  we  may  say  that  the  trifles  done  for 
Christ  which  help  the  great  things  are  as  im- 
portant as  these.  What  is  the  use  of  writing 
letters  if  you  cannot  get  them  delivered?  It 
takes  both  Paul  and  Tychicus  to  get  the  letter 
into  the  hands  of  the  people  at  Colossae. 

Another  thought  suggested  by  the  figure  of 
Paul's  minister,  who  was  also  his  fellow-slave, 
is  the  sacredness  of  secular  work  done  for 
Christ.  When  Tychicus  is  caring  for  Paul's 
comfort,  and  looking  after  common  things  for 
him,  he  is  serving  Christ,  and  his  work  is  "  in 
the  Lord."  That  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
the  distinction  between  sacred  and  secular,  re- 
ligious and  non-religious,  like  that  of  great  and 
small,  disappears  from  work  done  for  and  in 
Jesus.  Whenever  there  is  organisation,  there 
must  be  much  work  concerned  with  purely  ma- 
terial things:  and  the  most  spiritual  forces  must 
have  some  organisation.  There  must  be  men 
for  "  the  outward  business  of  the  house  of 
God "  as  well  as  white-robed  priests  at  the 
altar,  and  the  rapt  gazer  in  the  secret  place  of 
the  Most  High.  There  are  a  hundred  matters 
of  detail  and  of  purely  outward  and  mechanical 
sort  which  must  be  seen  to  by  somebody.  The 
alternative  is  to  do  them  in  a  purely  mechanical 
and  secular  manner  and  so  to  make  the  work 
utterly  dreary  and  contemptible,  or  in  a  devout 
and  earnest  manner  and  so  to  hallow  them  all, 
and  make  worship  of  them  all.  The  difference 
between  two  lives  is  not  in  the  material  on 
which,  but  in  the  motive  from  which,  and  in 
the  end  for  which,  they  are  respectively  lived. 
All  work  done  in  obedience  to  the  same  Lord 
is  the  same  in  essence;  for  it  is  all  obedience; 
and  all  work  done  for  the  same  God  is  the  same 
in  essence,  for  it  is  all  worship.  The  distinction 
between  secular  and  sacred  ought  never  to  have 
found  its  way  into  Christian  morals,  and  ought 
for  evermore  to  be  expelled  from  Christian  life. 

Another  thought  may  be  suggested — fleeting 
things  done  for  Christ  are  eternal.  How  aston- 
ished Tychicus  would  have  been  if  anybody  had 
told  him  on  that  day  when  he  got  away  from 
Rome,  with  the  two  precious  letters  in  his  scrip, 
that  these  bits  of  parchment  would  outlast  all 
the  ostentatious  pomp  of  the  city,  and  that  his 
name,  because  written  in  them,  would  be  known 
to  the  end  of  time  all  over  the  world!  The 
eternal  things  are  the  things  done  for  Christ. 
They  are  eternal  in  His  memory  who  has  said, 
"  I  will  never  forget  any  of  their  works,"  how- 
ever they  may  fall  from  man's  remembrance. 
They  are  perpetual  in  their  consequences.  True, 
no  man's  contribution  to  the  mighty  sum  of 
things  "  that  make  for  righteousness  "  can  very 
long  be  traced  as  separate  from  the  others,  any 
more  than  the  raindrop  that  refreshed  the  hare- 
bell on  the  moor  can  be  traced  in  burn,  and 
river,  and  sea.  But  for  all  that,  it  is  there.  So 
our  influence  for  good  blends  with  a  thousand 
others,  and  may  not  be  traceable  beyond  a  short 
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distance,  still  it  is  there:  and  no  true  work  for 
Christ,  abortive  as  it  may  seem,  but  goes  to 
swell  the  great  aggregate  of  forces  which  are 
working  on  through  the  ages  to  bring  the  per- 
fect   Order. 

That  Colossian  Church  seems  a  failure. 
Where  is  it  now?  Gone.  Where  are  its  sister 
Churches  of  Asia?  Gone.  Paul's  work  and 
Tychicus'  seem  to  have  vanished  from  the  earth, 
and  Mohammedanism  to  have  taken  its  place. 
Yes!  and  here  are  we  to-day  in  England,  and 
Christian  men  all  over  the  world  in  lands  that 
were  mere  slaughterhouses  of  savagery  then, 
learning  our  best  lessons  from  Paul's  words, 
and  owing  something  for  our  knowledge  of 
them  to  Tychicus'  humble  care.  Paul  meant  to 
teach  a  handful  of  obscure  believers — he  has 
edified  the  world.  Tychicus  thought  to  carry 
the  precious  letter  safely  over  the  sea — he  was 
helping  to  send  it  across  the  centuries,  and  to 
put  it  into  our  hands.  So  little  do  we  know 
where  our  work  will  terminate.  Our  only  con- 
cern is  where  it  begins.  Let  us  look  after  this 
end,  the  motive;  and  leave  God  to  take  care  of 
the   other,   the   consequences. 

Such  work  will  be  perpetual  in  its  conse- 
quences on  ourselves.  "  Though  Israel  be  not 
gathered,  yet  shall  I  be  glorious."  Whether  our 
service  for  Christ  does  others  any  good  or  no, 
it  will  bless  ourselves,  by  strengthening  the  mo- 
tives from  which  it  springs,  by  enlarging  our 
own  knowledge  and  enriching  our  own  char- 
acters, and  by  a  hundred  other  gracious  influ- 
ences which  His.  work  exerts  upon  the  devout 
worker,  and  which  become  indissoluble  parts  of 
himself,  and  abide  with  l.'m  for  ever,  over  and 
above  the  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away. 
And,  as  the  reward  is  given  not  to  the  out- 
ward deed,  but  to  the  motive  which  settles  its 
value,  all  work  done  from  the  same  motive  is 
alike  in  reward,  howsoever  different  in  form. 
Paul  in  the  front,  and  Tychicus  obscure  in  the 
rear,  the  great  teachers  and  path-openers  whom 
Christ  through  the  ages  raises  up  for  large 
spiritual  work,  and  the  little  people  whom  Christ 
through  the  ages  raises  up  to  help  and  sympa- 
thise— shall  share  alike  at  last,  if  the  Spirit  that 
moved  them  has  been  the  same,  and  if  in  differ- 
ent administrations  they  have  served  the  same 
Lord.  "  He  that  receiveth  a  prophet  in  the 
name  of  a  prophet  " — though  no  prophecy  come 
from  his  lips — "  shall  receive  a  prophet's  re- 
ward." 

II.  We  must  now  turn  to  a  much  briefer  con- 
sideration of  the  second  figure  here,  Onesimus, 
as  representing  the  transforming  and  uniting 
power  of  Christian  faith. 

No  doubt  this  is  the  same  Onesimus  as  we 
read  of  in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon.  His. story 
is  familiar  and  need  not  be  dwelt  on.  He  had 
been  an  "  unprofitable  servant,"  good-for-noth- 
ing, and  apparently  had  robbed  his  master,  and 
then  fled.  He  had  found  his  way  to  Rome,  to 
which  all  the  scum  of  the  empire  seemed  to 
drift.  There  he  had  burrowed  in  some  hole, 
and  found  obscurity  and  security.  Somehow 
or  other  he  had  come  across  Paul — surely  not, 
as  has  been  supposed,  having  sought  the  Apos- 
tle as  a  friend  of  his  master's,  which  would 
rather  have  been  a  reason  for  avoiding  him. 
However  that  may  be,  he  had  found  Paul,  and 
Paul's  Master  had  found  him  by  the  gospel 
which  Paul  spoke.  His  heart  had  been  touched. 
And  now  he  is  to  go  back  to  his  owner.     With 


beautiful  considerateness  the  Apostle  unites  him 
with  Tychicus  in  his  mission,  and  refers  the 
Church  to  him  as  an  authority.  That  is  most 
delicate  and  thoughtful.  The  same  sensitive 
regard  for  his  feelings  marks  the  language  in 
which  he  is  commended  to  them.  There  is  now 
no  word  about  "  a  fellow-slave  " — that  might 
have  been  misunderstood  and  might  have  hurt. 
Paul  will  only  say  about  him  half  of  what  he 
said  about  Tychicus.  He  cannot  leave  out  the 
"  faithful,"  because  Onesimus  had  been  emi- 
nently unfaithful,  and  so  he  attaches  it  to  that 
half  of  his  former  commendation  which  he  re- 
tains, and  testifies  to  him  as  "  a  faithful  and 
beloved  brother."  There  are  no  references  to 
his  flight  or  to  his  peculations.  Philemon  is 
the  person  to  be  spoken  to  about  these.  The 
Church  has  nothing  to  do  with  them.  The 
man's  past  was  blotted  out — enough  that  he  is 
"  faithful,"  exercising  trust  in  Christ,  and  there- 
fore to  be  trusted.  His  condition  was  of  no 
moment — enough  that  he  is  "  a  brother,"  there- 
fore to  be  beloved. 

Does  not  then  that  figure  stand  forth  a  living 
illustration  of  the  transforming  power  of  Chris- 
tianity? Slaves  had  well-known  vices,  largely 
the  result  of  their  position — idleness,  heartless- 
ness,  lying,  dishonesty.  And  this  man  had  had 
his  full  share  of  the  sins  of  his  class.  Think  of 
him  as  he  left  Colossae,  slinking  from  his  master, 
with  stolen  property  in  his  bosom,  madness  and 
mutiny  in  his  heart,  an  ignorant  heathen,  with 
vices  and  sensualities  holding  carnival  in  his 
soul.  Think  of  him  as  he  came  back,  Paul's 
trusted  representative,  with  desires  after  holi- 
ness in  his  deepest  nature,  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  a  loving  and  pure  God  in  his  soul, 
a  great  hope  before  him,  ready  for  all  service 
and  even  to  put  on  again  the  abhorred  yoke! 
What  had  happened?  Nothing  but  this — the 
message  had  come  to  him,  "  Onesimus!  fugitive, 
rebel,  thief  as  thou  art,  Jesus  Christ  has  died 
for  thee,  and  lives  to  cleanse  and  bless  thee. 
Believest  thou  this?"  And  he  believed,  and 
leant  his  whole  sinful  self  on  that  Saviour,  and 
the  corruption  faded  away  from  his  heart,  and 
out  of  the  thief  was  made  a  trustworthy  man, 
and  out  of  the  slave  a  beloved  brother.  The 
cross  had  touched  his  heart  and  will.  That  was 
all.  It  had  changed  his  whole  being.  He  is 
a  living  illustration  of  Paul's  teaching  in  this 
very  letter.  He  is  dead  with  Christ  to  his  old 
self;  he  lives  with  Christ  a  new  life. 

The  gospel  can  do  that.  It  can  and  does  do 
so  to-day  and  to  us,  if  we  will.  Nothing  else 
can;  nothing  else  ever  has  done  it;  nothing  else 
ever  will.  Culture  may  do  much;  social  refor- 
mation may  do  much;  but  the  radical  trans- 
formation of  the  nature  is  only  effected  by  the 
"  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  the  heart,"  and 
by  the  new  life  which  we  receive  through  our 
faith  in  Christ. 

That  change  can  be  produced  on  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  The  gospel  despairs  of 
none.  It  knows  of  no  hopelessly  irreclaimable 
classes.  It  can  kindle  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of 
death.  The  filthiest  rags  can  be  cleaned  and 
made  into  spotlessly  white  paper,  which  may 
have  the  name  of  God  written  upon  it.  None 
is  beyond  its  power;  neither  the  savages  in 
other  lands.,  nor  the  more  hopeless  heathens 
festering  and  rotting  in  our  back  slums,  the 
opprobrium  of  our  civilisation  and  the  indict- 
ment of  our  Christianity.     Take  the  gospel  that 
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transformed  this  poor  slave  to  them,  and  some 
hearts  will  own  it,  and  we  shall  pick  out  of  the 
kennel  souls  blacker  than  his,  and  make  them 
like  him,  brethren,  faithful  and  beloved. 

Further,  here  is  a  living  illustration  of  the 
power  which  the  gospel  has  of  binding  men  into 
a  true  brotherhood.  We  can  scarcely  picture  to 
ourselves  the  gulf  which  separated  the  master 
from  his  slave.  "  So  many  slaves,  so  many  ene- 
mies," said  Seneca.  That  great  crack  running 
through  society  was  a  chief  weakness  and  peril 
of  the  ancient  world.  Christianity  gathered 
master  and  slave  into  one  family,  and  set  them 
down  at  one  table  to  commemorate  the  death 
of  the  Saviour  who  held  them  all  in  the  em- 
brace  of   His  great  love. 

All  true  union  among  men  must  be  based 
upon  their  oneness  in  Jesus  Christ.  The 
brotherhood  of  man  is  a  consequence  of  the 
fatherhood  of  God,  and  Christ  shows  us  the 
Father.  If  the  dreams  of  men's  being  knit  to- 
gether in  harmony  are  ever  to  be  more  than 
dreams,  the  power  that  makes  them  facts  must 
flow  from  the  cross.  The  world  must  recog- 
nise that  "  One  is  your  master,"  before  it 
comes  to  believe  as  anything  more  than  the 
merest  sentimentality  that  "  all  ye  are  brethren." 

Much  has  to  be  done  before  the  dawn  of  that 
day  reddens  in  the  east,  "  when,  man  to  man, 
the  wide  world  o'er,  shall  brothers  be,"  and 
much  in  political  and  social  life  has  to  be  swept 
away  before  society  is  organised  on  the  basis  of 
Christian  fraternity.  The  vision  tarries.  But 
we  may  remember  how  certainly,  though  slowly, 
the  curse  of  slavery  has  disappeared,  and  take 
courage  to  believe  that  all  other  evils  will  fade 
away  in  like  manner,  until  the  cords  of  love 
shall  bind  all  hearts  in  fraternal  unity,  because 
they  bind  each  to  the  cross  of  the  Elder  Brother, 
through  whom  we  are  no  more  slaves,  but  sons, 
and  if  sons  of  God,  then  brethren  of  one  an- 
other. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

SALUTATIONS  FROM  THE  PRISONER'S 
FRIENDS. 

Colossians  iv.  10-14  (R-  V.). 

Here  are  men  of  different  races,  unknown  to 
each  other  by  face,  clasping  hands  across  the 
seas,  and  feeling  that  the  repulsions  of  nation- 
ality, language,  conflicting  interests,  have  disap- 
peared in  the  unity  of  faith.  These  greetings 
are  a  most  striking,  because  unconscious,  testi- 
mony to  the  reality  and  strength  of  the  new 
bond   that   knit   Christian   souls   together. 

There  are  three  sets  of  salutations  here,  sent 
from  Rome  to  the  little  far-off  Phrygian  town 
in  its  secluded  valley.  The  first  is  from  three 
large-hearted  Jewish  Christians,  whose  greeting 
has  a  special  meaning  as  coming  from  that  wing 
of  the  Church  which  had  least  sympathy  with 
Paul's  work  or  converts.  The  second  is  from 
the  Colossians'  townsman  Epaphras;  and  the 
third  is  from  two  Gentiles  like  themselves,  one 
well  known  as  Paul's  most  faithful  friend,  one 
almost  unknown,  of  whom  Paul  has  nothing  to 
say,  and  of  whom  nothing  good  can  be  said. 
All  these  may  yield  us  matter  for  consideration. 
It  is  interesting  to  piece  together  what  we  know 
of  the  bearers  of  these  shadowy  names.     It  is 


profitable  to  regard  them  as  exponents  of  cer- 
tain tendencies  and  principles. 

I.  These  three  sympathetic  Jewish  Christians 
may  stand  as  types  of  a  progressive  and  non- 
ceremonial  Christianity. 

We  need  spend  little  time  in  outlining  the 
figures  of  these  three,  for  he  in  the  centre  is 
well  known  to  every  one,  and  his  two  supporters 
are  little  known  to  any  one.  Aristarchus  was  a 
Thessalonian  (Acts  xx.  4),  and  so  perhaps  one 
of  Paul's  early  converts  on  his  first  journey  to 
Europe.  His  purely  Gentile  name  would  not 
have  led  us  to  expect  him  to  be  a  Jew.  But  we 
have  many  similar  instances  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, such  for  instance,  as  the  names  of  six  of 
the  seven  deacons  (Acts  vii.  5),  which  show 
that  the  Jews  of  "  the  dispersion,"  who  resided 
in  foreign  countries,  often  bore  no  trace  of  their 
nationality  in  their  names.  He  was  with  Paul 
in  Ephesus  at  the  time  of  the  riot,  and  was 
one  of  the  two  whom  the  excited  mob,  in  their 
zeal  for  trade  and  religion,  dragged  into  the 
theatre,  to  the  peril  of  their  lives.  We  next  find 
him,  like  Tychicus,  a  member  of  the  deputation 
which  joined  Paul  on  his  voyage  to  Jerusalem. 
Whatever  was  the  case  with  the  other,  Aristar- 
chus was  in  Palestine  with  Paul,  for  we  learn 
that  he  sailed  with  him  thence  (Acts  xxvii.  2). 
Whether  he  kept  company  with  Paul  during  all 
the  journey  we  do  not  know.  But  more  proba- 
bly he  went  home  to  Thessalonica,  and  after- 
wards rejoined  Paul  at  some  point  in  his  Roman 
captivity.  At  any  rate  here  he  is,  standing  by 
Paul,  having  drunk  in  his  spirit,  and  enthusi- 
astically devoted  to  him  and  his  work. 

He  receives  here  a  remarkable  and  honoura- 
ble title,  "  my  fellow-prisoner."  I  suppose  that 
it  is  to  be  taken  literally,  and  that  Aristarchus 
was,  in  some  way,  at  the  moment  of  writing, 
sharing  Paul's  imprisonment.  Now  it  has  been 
often  noticed  that,  in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon, 
where  almost  all  these  names  re-appear,  it  is  not 
Aristarchus,  but  Epaphras,  who  is  honoured 
with  this  epithet;  and  that  interchange  has  been 
explained  by  an  ingenious  supposition  that 
Paul's  friends  took  it  in  turn  to  keep  him  com- 
pany, and  were  allowed  to  live  with  him,  on  con- 
dition of  submitting  to  the  same  restrictions, 
military  guardianship,  and  so  on.  There  is  no 
positive  evidence  in  favour  of  this,  but  it  is  not 
improbable,  and,  if  accepted,  helps  to  give  an 
interesting  glimpse  of  Paul's  prison  life,  and 
of  the  loyal  devotion  which  surrounded  him. 

Mark  comes  next.  His  story  is  well  known — 
how  twelve  years  before  he  had  joined  the  first 
missionary  band  from  Antioch,  of  which  his 
cousin  Barnabas  was  the  leader,  and  had  done 
well  enough  as  long  as  they  were  on  known 
ground,  in  Barnabas'  (and  perhaps  his  own)  na- 
tive island  of  Cyprus,  but  had  lost  heart  and 
run  home  to  his  mother  as  soon  as  they  crossed 
into  Asia  Minor.  He  had  long  ago  effaced  the 
distrust  of  him  which  Paul  naturally  conceived 
on  account  of  this  collapse.  How  he  came  to 
be  with  Paul  at  Rome  is  unknown.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  Barnabas  was  dead,  and  that 
so.  Mark  was  free  to  join  the  Apostle;  but  that 
is  unsupported  supposition.  Apparently  he  is 
now  purposing  a  journey  to  Asia  Minor,  in  the 
course  of  which,  if  he  should  come  to  Colossae 
(which  was  doubtful,  perhaps  on  account  of  its 
insignificance),  Paul  repeats  his  previous  injunc- 
tion, that  the  church  should  give  him  a  cordial 
welcome.       Probably    this    commendation    was 
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given  because  the  evil  odour  of  his  old  fault 
might  still  hang  about  his  name.  The  calcu- 
lated emphasis  of  the  exhortation,  "  receive 
him,"  seems  to  show  that  there  was  some  re- 
luctance to  give  him  a  hearty  reception  and  take 
him  to  their  hearts.  So  we  have  an  "  unde- 
signed coincidence."  The  tone  of  the  injunction 
here  is  naturally  explained  by  the  story  in  the 
Acts. 

So  faithful  a  friend  did  he  prove,  that  the 
lonely  old  man,  fronting  death,  longed  to  have 
his  affectionate  tending  once  more;  and  his  last 
word  about  him,  "  Take  Mark,  and  bring  him 
with  thee,  for  he  is  profitable  to  me  for  the 
ministry,"  condones  the  early  fault,  and  restores 
him  to  the  office  which,  in  a  moment  of  selfish 
weakness,  he  had  abandoned.  So  it  is  possible 
to  efface  a  faultful  past,  and  to  acquire  strength 
and  fitness  for  work  to  which  we  are  by  nature 
most  inapt  and  indisposed.  Mark  is  an  instance 
of  early  faults  nobly  atoned  for,  and  a  witness 
of  the  power  of  repentance  and  faith  to  over- 
come natural  weakness.  Many  a  ragged  colt 
makes  a  noble   horse. 

The  third  man  is  utterly  unknown — "  Jesus, 
which  is  called  Justus."  How  startling  to  come 
across  that  name,  borne  by  this  obscure  Chris- 
tian! How  it  helps  us  to  feel  the  humble  man- 
hood of  Christ,  by  showing  us  that  many  another 
Jewish  boy  bore  the  same  name;  common  and 
undistinguished  then,  though  too  holy  to  be 
given  to  any  since.  His  surname  Justus  may, 
perhaps,  like  the  same  name  given  to  James, 
the  first  bishop  of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem, 
hint  his  rigorous  adherence  to  Judaism,  and  so 
may  indicate  that,  like  Paul  himself,  he  came 
from  the  straitest  sect  of  their  religion  into  the 
large  liberty  in  which  he  now  rejoiced. 

He  seems  to  have  been  of  no  importance  in 
the  Church,  for  his  name  is  the  only  one  in 
this  context  which  does  not  reappear  in  Phile- 
mon, and  we  never  hear  of  him  again.  A 
strange  fate  his!  to  be  made  immortal  by  three 
words — and  because  he  wanted  to  send  a  loving 
message  to  the  Church  at  Colossae!  Why,  men 
have  striven  and  schemed,  and  broken  their 
hearts,  and  flung  away  their  lives,  to  grasp  the 
bubble  of  posthumous  fame;  and  how  easily  this 
good  "  Jesus  which  is  called  Justus  "  has  got 
it!  He  has  his  name  written  for  ever  on  the 
world's  memory,  and  he  very  likely  never  knew 
it,  and  does  not  know  it,  and  was  never  a  bit  the 
better  for  it!  What  a  satire  on  "the  last  in- 
firmity of  noble  minds!  " 

These  three  men  are  united  in  this  salutation, 
because  they  are  all  three,  "  of  the  circum- 
cision;" that  is  to  say,  are  Jews,  and  being  so, 
have  separated  themselves  from  all  the  other 
Jewish  Christians  in  Rome,  and  have  flung 
themselves  with  ardour  into  Paul's  missionary 
work  among  the  Gentiles,  and  have  been  his 
fellow-workers  for  the  advancement  of  the  king- 
dom—aiding him,  that  is,  in  seeking  to  win 
willing  subjects  to  the  loving,  kingly  will  of 
God.  By  this  co-operation  in  the  aim  of  his 
life,  they  have  been  a  "  comfort  "  to  him.  He 
uses  a  half  medical  term,  which  perhaps  he  had 
caught  from  the  physician  at  his  elbow,  which 
we  might  perhaps  parallel  by  saying  they  had 
been  a  "  cordial "  to  him — like  a  refreshing 
draught  to  a  weary  man,  or  some  whiff  of  pure 
air  stealing  into  a  close  chamber  and  lifting  the 
damp  curls  on  some  hot  brow. 

Now  these  three  men,  the  only  three  Jewish 


Christians  in  Rome  who  had  the  least  sympathy 
with  Paul  and  his  work,  give  us,  in  their  isola- 
tion, a  vivid  illustration  of  the  antagonism  which 
he  had  to  face  from  that  portion  of  the  early 
Church.  The  great  question  for  the  first  gen- 
eration of  Christians  was,  not  whether  Gen- 
tiles might  enter  the  Christian  community,  but 
whether  they  must  do  so  by  circumcision,  and 
pass  through  Judaism  on  their  road  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  bulk  of  the  Palestinian  Jewish 
Christians  naturally  held  that  they  must;  while 
the  bulk  of  Jewish  Christians  who  had  been 
born  in  other  countries  as  naturally  held  that 
they  need  not.  As  the  champion  of  this  latter 
decision,  Paul  was  worried  and  counter-worked 
and  hindered  all  his  life  by  the  other  party. 
They  had  no  missionary  zeal,  or  next  to  none, 
but  they  followed  in  his  wake  and  made  mis- 
chief wherever  they  could.  If  we  can  fancy 
some  modern  sect  that  sends  out  no  mission- 
aries of  its  own,  but  delights  to  come  in  where 
better  men  have  forced  a  passage,  and  to  upset 
their  work  by  preaching  its  own  crotchets,  we 
get  precisely  the  kind  of  thing  which  dogged 
Paul  all  his  life. 

There  was  evidently  a  considerable  body  of 
these  men  in  Rome;  good  men  no  doubt  in  a 
fashion,  believing  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  but 
unable  to  comprehend  that  he  had  antiquated 
Moses,  as  the  dawning  day  makes  useless  the 
light  in  a  dark  place.  Even  when  he  was  a 
prisoner,  their  unrelenting  antagonism  pursued 
the  Apostle.  They  preached  Christ  of  "  envy 
and  strife."  Not  one  of  them  lifted  a  finger  to 
help  him,  or  spoke  a  word  to  cheer  him.  With 
none  of  them  to  say,  God  bless  him!  he  toiled 
on.  Only  these  three  were  large-hearted  enough 
to  take  their  stand  by  his  side,  and  by  this 
greeting  to  clasp  the  hands  of  their  Gentile 
brethren  in  Colossae  and  thereby  to  endorse  the 
teaching  of  this  letter  as  to  the  abrogation  of 
Jewish  rites. 

It  was  a  brave  thing  to  do,  and  the  exuber- 
ance of  the  eulogium  shows  how  keenly  Paul 
felt  his  countrymen's  coldness,  and  how  grate- 
ful he-  was  to  "  the  dauntless  three."  Only 
those  who  have  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  mis- 
construction, surrounded  by  scowls  and  sneers, 
can  understand  what  a  cordial  the  clasp  of  a 
hand,  or  the  word  of  sympathy  is.  These  men 
were  like  the  old  soldier  that  stood  on  the  street 
of  Worms,  as  Luther  passed  in  to  the  Diet,  and 
clapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  with  "  Little 
monk!  little  monk!  you  are  about  to  make  a 
nobler  stand  to-day  than  we  in  all  our  battles 
have  ever  done.  If  your  cause  is  just,  and  you 
are  sure  of  it,  go  forward  in  God's  name,  and 
fear  nothing."  If  we  can  do  no  more,  we  can 
give  some  one  who  is  doing  more  a  cup  of  cold 
water,  by  our  sympathy  and  taking  our  place 
at  his  side,  and  so  can  be  fellow-workers  to  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

We  note,  too,  that  the  best  comfort  Paul 
could  have  was  help  in  his  work.  He  did  not 
go  about  the  world  whimpering  for  sympathy. 
He  was  much  too  strong  a  man  for  that.  He 
wanted  men  to  come  down  into  the  trench  with 
him,  and  to  shovel  and  wheel  there  till  they  had 
made  in  the  wilderness  some  kind  of  a  highway 
for  the  King.  The  true  cordial  for  a  true 
worker  is  that  others  get  into  the  traces  and 
pull  by  his  side. 

But  we  may  further  look  at  these  men  as 
representing  for  us  progressive  as  opposed  to 
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reactionary,  and  spiritual  as  opposed  to  cere- 
monial, Christianity.  Jewish  Christians  looked 
backwards;  Paul  and  his  three  sympathisers 
looked  forward.  There  was  much  excuse  for 
the  former.  No  wonder  that  they  shrank  from 
the  idea  that  things  divinely  appointed  could  be 
laid  aside.  Now  there  is  a  broad  distinction  be- 
tween the  divine  in  Christianity  and  the  divine 
in  Judaism.  For  Jesus  Christ  is  God's  last  word, 
and  abides  for  ever.  His  divinity,  His  perfect 
sacrifice,  His  present  life  in  glory  for  us,  His 
life  within  us,  these  and  their  related  truths  are 
the  perennial  possession  of  the  Church.  To 
Him  we  must  look  back,  and  every  generation 
till  the  end  of  time  will  have  to  look  back,  as 
the  full  and  final  expression  of  the  wisdom  and 
will  and  mercy  of  God.  "  Last  of  all  He  sent 
unto   them   His   Son." 

That  being  distinctly  understood,  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  recognise  the  transitory  nature  of 
much  of  the  embodiment  of  the  eternal  truth 
concerning  the  eternal  Christ.  To  draw  the  line 
accurately  between  the  permanent  and  the 
transient  would  be  to  anticipate  history  and  read 
the  future.  But  the  clear  recognition  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  Divine  revelation  and  the 
vessels  in  which  it  is  contained,  between  Christ 
and  creed,  between  Churches,  forms  of  worship, 
formularies  of  faith  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
everlasting  word  of  God  spoken  to  us  once  for 
all  in  His  Son,  and  recorded  in  Scripture,  on 
the  other,  is  needful  at  all  times,  and  especially 
at  such  times  of  sifting  and  unsettlement  as  the 
present.  It  will  save  some  of  us  from  an  obsti- 
nate conservatism  which  might  read  its  fate  in 
the  decline  and  disappearance  of  Jewish  Chris- 
tianity. It  will  save  us  equally  from  needless 
fears,  as  if  the  stars  were  going  out,  when  it  is 
only  men-made  lamps  that  are  paling.  Men's 
hearts  often  tremble  for  the  ark  of  God,  when 
the  only  things  in  peril  are  the  cart  that  carries 
it,  or  the  oxen  that  draw  it.  "  We  have  re- 
ceived a  kingdom  that  cannot  be  moved,"  be- 
cause we  have  received  a  King  eternal,  and 
therefore  may  calmly  see  the  removal  of  things 
that  can  be  shaken,  assured  that  the  things 
which  cannot  be  shaken  will  but  the  more  con- 
spicuously assert  their  permanence.  The  exist- 
ing embodiments  of  God's  truth  are  not  the 
highest,  and  if  Churches  and  forms  crumble  and 
disintegrate,  their  disappearance  will  not  be  the 
abolition  of  Christianity,  but  its  progress. 
These  Jewish  Christians  would  have  found  all 
that  they  strove  to  keep,  in  higher  form  and 
more  real  reality,  in  Christ;  and  what  seemed 
to  them  the  destruction  of  Judaism  was  really 
its  coronation  with  undying  life. 

II.  Epaphras  is  for  us  the  type  of  the  highest 
service  which  love  can  render. 

All  our  knowledge  of  Epaphras  is  contained 
in  these  brief  notices  in  this  Epistle.  We  learn 
from  the  first  chapter  that  he  had  introduced 
the  gospel  to  Colossae,  and  perhaps  also  to 
Laodicea  and  Hierapolis.  He  was  "  one  of 
you,"  a  member  of  the  Colossian  community, 
and  a  resident  in,  possibly  a  native  of,  Colossae. 
He  had  come  to  Rome,  apparently  to  consult 
the  Apostle  about  the  views  which  threatened  to 
disturb  the  Church.  He  had  told  him,  too,  of 
their  love,  not  painting  the  picture  too  black, 
and  gladly  giving  full  prominence  to  any  bits  of 
brightness.  It  was  his  report  which  led  to  the 
writing  of  this  letter. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  Colossians  were  not  over 


pleased  with  his  having  gone  to  speak  with 
Paul,  and  having  brought  down  this  thunder- 
bolt on  their  heads;  and  such  a  feeling  may  ac- 
count for  the  warmth  of  Paul's  praises  of  him 
as  his  "  fellow-slave,"  and  for  the  emphasis  of 
his  testimony  on  his  behalf.  However  they 
might  doubt  it,  Epaphras'  love  for  them  was 
warm.  It  showed  itself  by  continual  fervent 
prayers  that  they  might  stand  "  perfect  and  fully 
persuaded  in  all  the  will  of  God,"  and  by  toil 
of  body  and  mind  for  them.  We  can  see  the 
anxious  Epaphras,  far  away  from  the  Church 
of  his  solicitude,  always  burdened  with  the 
thought  of  their  danger,  and  ever  wrestling  in 
prayer  on  their  behalf. 

So  we  may  learn  the  noblest  service  which 
Christian  love  can  do — prayer.  There  is  a  real 
power  in  Christian  intercession.  There  are 
many  difficulties  and  mysteries  round  that 
thought.  The  manner  of  the  blessing  is  not  re- 
vealed, but  the  fact  that  we  help  one  another 
by  prayer  is  plainly  taught,  and  confirmed  by 
many  examples,  from  the  day  when  God  heard 
Abraham  and  delivered  Lot,  to  the  hour  when 
the  loving  authoritative  words  were  spoken, 
"  Simon,  Simon,  I  have  prayed  for  thee  that 
thy  faith  fail  not."  A  spoonful  of  water  sets 
a  hydraulic  press  in  motion,  and  brings  into 
operation  a  force  of  tons'  weight;  so  a  drop  of 
prayer  at  the  one  end  may  move  an  influence 
at  the  other  which  is  omnipotent.  It  is  a  serv- 
ice which  all  can  render.  Epaphras  could  not 
have  written  this  letter,  but  he  could  pray. 
Love  has  no  higher  way  of  utterance  than 
prayer.  A  prayerless  love  may  be  very  tender, 
and  may  speak  murmured  words  of  sweetest 
sound,  but  it  lacks  the  deepest  expression,  and 
the  noblest  music  of  speech.  We  never  help 
our  dear  ones  so  well  as  when  we  pray  for 
them.  Do  we  thus  show  and  consecrate  our 
family  loves  and  our  friendships? 

We  notice  too  the  kind  of  prayer  which  love 
naturally  presents.  It  is  constant  and  earnest — 
"  always  striving,"  or  as  the  word  might  be 
rendered,  "  agonising."  That  word  suggests 
first  the  familiar  metaphor  of  the  wrestling- 
ground.  True  prayer  is  the  intensest  energy  of 
the  spirit  pleading  for  blessing  with  a  great 
striving  of  faithful  desire.  But  a  more  solemn 
memory  gathers  round  the  word,  for  it  can 
scarcely  fail  to  recall  the  hour  beneath  the  olives 
of  Gethsemane,  when  the  clear  paschal  moon 
shone  down  on  the  suppliant  who,  "  being  in 
an  agony,  prayed  the  more  earnestly."  And 
both  Paul's  word  here,  and  the  evangelist's 
there,  carry  us  back  to  that  mysterious  scene 
by  the  brook  Jabbok,  where  Jacob  "  wrestled  " 
with  "  a  man  "  until  the  breaking  of  the  day, 
and  prevailed.  Such  is  prayer;  the  wrestle  in 
the  arena,  the  agony  in  Gethsemane,  the  soli- 
tary grapple  with  the  "  traveller  unknown  ";  and 
such  is  the  highest  expression  of  Christian  love. 

Here,  too,  we  learn  what  love  asks  for  its 
beloved.  Not  perishable  blessings,  not  the 
prizes  of  earth — fame,  fortune,  friends;  but  that 
"  ye  may  stand  perfect  and  fully  assured  in  all 
the  will  of  God."  The  first  petition  is  for 
steadfastness.  To  stand  has  for  opposites — to 
fall,  or  totter,  or  give  ground;  so  the  prayer  is 
that  they  may  not  yield  to  temptation,  or  op- 
position, nor  waver  in  their  fixed  faith,  nor  go 
down  in  the  struggle;  but  keep  erect,  their  feet 
planted  on  the  rock,  and  holding  their  own 
against  every  foe.     The  prayer  is  also  for  their 
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maturity  of  Christian  character,  that  they  may 
stand  firm,  because  perfect,  having  attained  that 
condition  which  Paul  in  this  Epistle  tells  us  is 
the  aim  of  all  preaching  and  warning.  As  for 
ourselves,  so  for  our  dear  ones,  we  are  to  be 
content  with  nothing  short  of  entire  conformity 
to  the  will  of  God.  His  merciful  purpose  for  us 
all  is  to  be  the  goal  of  our  efforts  for  our- 
selves, and  of  our  prayers  for  others.  We  are 
to  widen  our  desires  to  coincide  with  His  gift, 
and  our  prayers  are  to  cover  no  narrower 
space  than  His  promises  enclose. 

Epaphras'  last  desire  for  his  friends,  accord- 
ing to  the  true  reading,  is  that  they  may  be 
"  fully  assured  "  in  all  the  will  of  God.  There 
can  be  no  higher  blessing  than  that— to  be  quite 
sure  of  what  God  desires  me  to  know  and  do 
and  be — if  the  assurance  comes  from  the  clear 
light  of  His  illumination,  and  not  from  hasty 
self-confidence  in  my  own  penetration.  To  be 
free  from  the  misery  of  intellectual  doubts  and 
practical  uncertainties,  to  walk  in  the  sunshine 
— is  the  purest  joy.  And  it  is  granted  in  needful 
measure  to  all  who  have  silenced  their  own 
wills,  that  they  may  hear  what  God  says, — "  If 
any  man  wills  to  do  His  will,  he  shall  know." 

Does  our  love  speak  in  prayer?  and  do  our 
prayers  for  our  dear  ones  plead  chiefly  for  such 
gifts?  Both  our  love  and  our  desires  need  pu- 
rifying if  this  is  to  be  their  natural  language. 
How  can  we  offer  such  prayers  for  them  if,  at 
the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  we  had  rather  see 
them  well  off  in  the  world  than  steadfast,  ma- 
tured, and  assured  Christians?  How  can  we 
expect  an  answer  to  such  prayers  if  the  whole 
current  of  our  lives  shows  that  neither  for  them 
nor  for  ourselves  do  we  "  seek  first  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  His  righteousness"? 

III.  The  last  salutation  comes  from  a  singu- 
larly contrasted  couple — Luke  and  Demas,  the 
types  respectively  of  faithfulness  and  apostasy. 
These  two  unequally  yoked  together  stand  be- 
fore us  like  the  light  and  the  dark  figures  that 
Ary  Scheffer  delights  to  paint,  each  bringing 
out  the  colouring  of  the  other  more  vividly  by 
contrast.  They  bear  the  same  relation  to  Paul 
Which  John,  the  beloved  disciple,  and  Judas  did 
to  Paul's  master. 

As  for  Luke,  his  long  and  faithful  com- 
panionship of  the  Apostle  is  too  well  known  to 
need  repetition  here.  His  first  appearance  in 
the  Acts  nearly  coincides  with  an  attack  of 
Paul's  constitutional  malady,  which  gives  proba- 
bility to  the  suggestion  that  one  reason  for 
Luke's  close  attendance  on  the  Apostle  was  the 
state  of  his  health.  Thus  the  form  and  warmth  of 
the  reference  here  would  be  explained — "  Luke 
the  physician,  the  beloved."  We  trace  Luke  as 
sharing  the  perils  of  the  winter  voyage  to  Italy, 
making  his  presence  known  only  by  the  modest 
"  we  "  of  the  narrative.  We  find  him  here  shar- 
ing the  Roman  captivity,  and,  in  the  second  im- 
prisonment, he  was  Paul's  only  companion.  All 
others  had  been  sent  away,  or  had  fled;  but 
Luke  could  not  be  spared,  and  would  not  desert 
him,  and  no  doubt  was  by  his  side  till  the  end, 
which  soon  came. 

As  for  Demas,  we  know  no  more  about  him 
except  the  melancholy  record,  "  Demas  hath 
forsaken  me,  having  loved  this  present  world; 
and   is   departed   unto   Thessalonica."     Perhaps 

I  he  was  a  Thessalonian,  and  so  went  home.  His 
love  of  the  world,  then,  was  his  reason  for 
abandoning  Paul.     Probably  it  was  on  the  side 


of  danger  that  the  world  tempted  him.  He  was 
a  coward,  and  preferred  a  whole  skin  to  a  clear 
conscience.  In  immediate  connection  with  the 
record  of  his  desertion  we  read,  "  At  my  first 
answer,  no  man  stood  with  me,  but  all  men  for- 
sook me."  As  the  same  word  is  used,  probably 
Demas  may  have  been  one  of  those  timid 
friends,  whose  courage  was  not  equal  to  stand- 
ing by  Paul  when,  to  use  his  own  metaphor,  he 
thrust  his  head  into  the  lion's  mouth.  Let  us 
not  be  too  hard  on  the  constancy  that  warped 
in  so  fierce  a  heat.  All  that  Paul  charges  him 
with  is,  that  he  was  a  faithless  friend,  and  too 
fond  of  the  present  world.  Perhaps  his  crime 
did  not  reach  the  darker  hue.  He  may  not 
have  been  an  apostate  Christian,  though  he  was 
a  faithless  friend.  Perhaps,  if  there  were  de- 
parture from  Christ  as  well  as  from  Paul,  he 
came  back  again,  like  Peter,  whose  sins  against 
love  and  friendship  were  greater  than  his — and, 
like  Peter,  found  pardon  and  a  welcome.  Per- 
haps, away  in  Thessalonica,  he  repented  him 
of  his  evil,  and  perhaps  Paul  and  Demas  met 
again  before  the  throne,  and  there  clasped  in- 
separable hands.  Let  us  not  judge  a  man  of 
whom  we  know  so  little,  but  take  to  ourselves 
the  lesson  of  humility  and  self-distrust! 

How  strikingly  these  two  contrasted  char- 
acters bring  out  the  possibility  of  men  being  ex- 
posed to  the  same  influences  and  yet  ending  far 
away  from  each  other!  These  two  set  out  from 
the  same  point,  and  travelled  side  by  side,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  training,  in  contact  with  the 
magnetic  attraction  of  Paul's  strong  personality, 
and  at  the  end  they  are  wide  as  the  poles 
asunder.  Starting  from  the  same  level,  one  line 
inclines  ever  so  little  upwards,  the  other  imper- 
ceptibly downwards.  Pursue  them  far  enough, 
and  there  is  room  for  the  whole  solar  system 
with  all  its  orbits  in  the  space  between  them. 
So  two  children  trained  at  one  mother's  knee, 
subjects  of  the  same  prayers,  with  the  same 
sunshine  of  love  and  rain  of  good  influences 
upon  them  both,  may  grow  up,  one  to  break 
a  mother's  heart  and  disgrace  a  father's  home, 
and  the  other  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  godliness 
and  serve  the  God  of  his  fathers.  Circum- 
stances are  mighty;  but  the  use  we  make  of  cir- 
cumstances lies  with  ourselves.  As  we  trim  our 
sails  and  set  our  rudder,  the  same  breeze  will 
take  us  in  opposite  directions.  We  are  the 
architects  and  builders  of  our  own  characters, 
and  may  so  use  the  most  unfavourable  influ- 
ences as  to  strengthen  and  wholesomely  harden 
our  natures  thereby,  and  may  so  misuse  the 
most  favourable  as  only  thereby  to  increase  our 
blameworthiness  for  wasted  opportunities. 

We  are  reminded,  also,  from  these  two  men 
who  stand  before  us  like  a  double  star — one 
bright  and  one  dark — that  no  loftiness  of  Chris- 
tian position,  nor  length  of  Christian  profession, 
is  a  guarantee  against  falling  and  apostasy.  As 
we  read  in  another  book,  for  which  also  the 
Church  has  to  thank  a  prison  cell — the  place 
where  so  many  of  its  precious  possessions  have 
been  written — there  is  a  back  way  to  the  pit 
from  the  gate  of  the  Celestial  City.  Demas  had 
stood  high  in  the  Church,  had  been  admitted  to 
the  close  intimacy  of  the  Apostle,  was  evidently 
no  raw  novice,  and  yet  the  world  could  drag 
him  back  from  so  eminent,  a  place  in  which  he 
had  long  stood.  "  Let  him  that  thinketh  he 
standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall." 

The  world  that  was  too  strong  for  Demas  will 
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be  too  strong  for  us  if  we  front  it  in  our  own 
strength.  It  is  ubiquitous,  working  on  us  every- 
where and  always,  like  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere on  our  bodies.  Its  weight  will  crush 
us  unless  we  can  climb  to  and  dwell  on  the 
heights  of  communion  with  God,  where  pressure 
is  diminished.  It  acted  on  Demas  through  his 
fears.  It  acts  on  us  through  our  ambitions,  af- 
fections, and  desires.  So,  seeing  that  miserable 
wreck  of  Christian  constancy,  and  considering 
ourselves  lest  we  also  be  tempted,  let  us  not 
judge  another,  but  look  at  home.  There  is  more 
than  enough  there  to  make  profound  self-dis- 
trust our  truest  wisdom,  and  to  teach  us  to 
pray,  "  Hold  Thou  me  up,  and  I  shall  be  safe." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

CLOSING  MESSAGES. 

Colossians  iv.  15-end  (R.  V.). 

There  is  a  marked  love  of  triplets  in  these 
closing  messages.  There  were  three  of  the  cir- 
cumcision who  desired  to  salute  the  Colossians; 
and  there  were  three  Gentiles  whose  greetings 
followed  these.  Now  we  have  a  triple  message 
from  the  Apostle  himself — his  greeting  to  La- 
odicea,  his  message  as  to  the  interchange  of  let- 
ters with  that  Church,  and  his  grave,  stringent 
charge  to  Archippus.  Finally,  the  letter  closes 
with  a  few  hurried  words  in  his  own  handwrit- 
ing, which  also  are  threefold,  and  seem  to  have 
been  added  in  extreme  haste,  and  to  be  com- 
pressed to  the  utmost  possible  brevity. 

I.  We  shall  first  look  at  the  threefold  greet- 
ing and  warnings  to  Laodicea. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  triple  message  we 
have  a  glimpse  of  the  Christian  life  of  that  city. 
"  Salute  the  brethren  that  are  in  Laodicea." 
These  are,  of  course,  the  whole  body  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  neighbouring  town,  which  was  a 
much  more  important  place  than  Colossae. 
They  are  the  same  persons  as  "  the  Church  of 
the  Laodiceans."  Then  comes  a  special  greet- 
ing to  "  Nymphas,"  who  was  obviously  a 
brother  of  some  importance  and  influence  in  the 
Laodicean  Church,  though  to  us  he  has  sunk 
to  be  an  empty  name.  With  him  Paul  salutes 
"  the  Church  that  is  in  their  house  "  (Rev.  Ver.). 
Whose  house?  Probably  that  belonging  to 
Nymphas  and  his  family.  Perhaps  that  belong- 
ing to  Nymphas  and  the  Church  that  met  in  it, 
if  these  were  other  than  his  family.  The  more  dif- 
ficult expression  is  adopted  by  preponderating 
textual  authorities,  and  "  his  house  "  is  regarded 
as  a  correction  to  make  the  sense  easier.  If 
so.  then  the  expression  is  one  of  which  in  our 
ignorance  we  have  lost  the  key.  and  which  we 
must  be  content  to  leave  unexplained. 

But  what  was  this  "Church  in  the  house"? 
We  read  that  Prisca  and  Aquila  had  such  both 
in  their  house  in  Rome  (Rom.  xvi.  5)  and  in 
Ephesus  (1  Cor.  xvi.  19),  and  that  Philemon  had 
such  in  his  house  at  Colossae.  It  may  be  that 
only  the  household  of  Nymphas  is  meant,  and 
that  the  words  import  no  more  than  that  it  was 
a  Christian  household;  or  it  may  be,  and  more 
probably  is,  that  in  all  these  cases  there  was 
some  gathering  of  a  few  of  the  Christians  resi- 
dent in  each  city,  who  were  closely  connected 
with  the  heads  of  the  household,  and  met  in 
their  houses,  more  or  less  regularly,  to  worship 


and  to  help  one  another  in  the  Christian  life. 
We  have  no  facts  that  decide  which  of  these  two 
suppositions  is  correct.  The  early  Christians 
had,  of  course,  no  buildings  especially  used  for 
their  meetings,  and  there  may  often  have  been 
difficulty  in  finding  suitable  places,  particularly 
in  cities  where  the  Church  was  numerous.  It 
may  have  been  customary,  therefore,  for 
brethren  who  had  large  and  convenient  houses, 
to  gather  together  portions  of  the  whole  com- 
munity in  these.  In  any  case,  the  expression 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  primitive  elasticity  of 
Church  order,  and  of  the  early  fluidity,  so  to 
speak,  of  ecclesiastical  language.  The  word 
"  Church  "  had  not  yet  been  hardened  and  fixed 
to  its  present  technical  sense.  There  was  but 
one  Church  in  Laodicea,  and  yet  within  it  there 
was  this  little  Church — an  impcrium  in  imperio — 
as  if  the  word  had  not  yet  come  to  mean  more 
than  an  assembly,  and  as  if  all  arrangements 
of  order  and  worship,  and  all  the  terminology 
of  later  days,  were  undreamed  of  yet.  The  life 
was  there,  but  the  forms  which  were  to  grow 
out  of  the  life,  and  to  protect  it  sometimes,  and 
to  stifle  it  often,  were  only  beginning  to  show 
themselves,  and  were  certainly  not  yet  felt  to 
be  forms. 

We  may  note,  too,  the  beautiful  glimpse  we 
get  here  of  domestic  and  social  religion. 

If  the  Church  in  the  house  of  Nymphas  con- 
sisted of  his  own  family  and  dependents,  it 
stands  for  us  as  a  lesson  of  what  every  family, 
which  has  a  Christian  man  or  woman  at  its 
head,  ought  to  be.  Little  knowledge  of  the  or- 
dering of  so-called  Christian  households  is 
needed  to  be  sure  that  domestic  religion  is  woe- 
fully neglected  to-day.  Family  worship  and 
family  instruction  are  disused,  one  fears,  in 
many  homes,  the  heads  of  which  can  remember 
both  in  their  fathers'  houses;  and  the  unspoken 
aroma  and  atmosphere  of  religion  does  not  fill 
the  house  with  its  odour,  as  it  ought  to  do.  If 
a  Christian  householder  have  not  "  a  Church  in 
his  house,"  the  family  union  is  tending  to  be- 
come "  a  synagogue  of  Satan."  One  or  other 
it  is  sure  to  be.  It  is  a  solemn  question  for  all 
parents  and  heads  of  households,  What  am  I 
doing  to  make  my  house  a  Church,  my  family 
a  family  united  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ? 

A  like  suggestion  may  be  made  if,  as  is  pos- 
sible, the  Church  in  the  house  of  Nymphas  in- 
cluded more  than  relatives  and  dependents.  It 
is  a  miserable  thing  when  social  intercourse 
plays  freely  round  every  other  subject,  and 
tabooes  all  mention  of  religion.  It  is  a  misera- 
ble thing  when  Christian  people  choose  and  cul- 
tivate society  for  worldly  advantages,  business 
connections,  family  advancement,  and  for  every 
reason  under  heaven — sometimes  a  long  way 
under — except  those  of  a  common  faith,  and  of 
the  desire  to  increase  it. 

It  is  not  needful  to  lay  down  extravagant, 
impracticable  restrictions,  by  insisting  either 
that  we  should  limit  our  society  to  religious 
men,  or  our  conversation  to  religious  subjects. 
But  it  is  a  bad  sign  when  our  chosen  associates 
are  chosen  for  every  other  reason  but  their  re- 
ligion, and  when  our  talk  flows  copiously  on 
all  other  subjects,  and  becomes  a  constrained 
driblet  when  religion  comes  to  be  spoken  of. 
Let  us  try  to  carry  about  with  us  an  influence 
which  shall  permeate  all  our  social  intercourse, 
and  make  it,  if  not  directly  religious,  yet  never 
antagonistic  to  religion,  and  always  capable  of 
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passing  easily  and  naturally  into  the  highest 
regions.  Our  godly  forefathers  used  to  carve 
texts  over  their  house  doors.  Let  us  do  the 
same  in  another  fashion,  so  that  all  who  cross 
the  threshold  may  feel  that  they  have  come  into 
a  Christian  household,  where  cheerful  godli- 
ness sweetens  and  brightens  the  sanctities  of 
home. 

We  have  next  a  remarkable  direction  as  to 
the  interchange  of  Paul's  letters  to  Colossae 
and  Laodicea.  The  present  Epistle  is  to  be  sent 
over  to  the  neighbouring  Church  of  Laodicea 
— that  is  quite  clear.  But  what  is  "  the  Epistle 
from  Laodicea "  which  the  Colossians  are  to 
be  sure  to  get  and  to  read?  The  connection 
forbids  us  to  suppose  that  a  letter  written  by  the 
Laodicean  Church  is  meant.  Both  letters  are 
plainly  Pauline  epistles,  and  the  latter  is  said  to 
be  "  from  Laodicea,"  simply  because  the  Co- 
lossians were  to  procure  it  from  that  place.  The 
"  from  "  does  not  imply  authorship,  but  trans- 
mission. What  then  has  become  of  this  letter? 
Is  it  lost?  So  say  some  commentators;  but  a 
more  probable  opinion  is  that  it  is  no  other  than 
the  Epistle  which  we  know  as  that  to  the 
Ephesians.  This  is  not  the  occasion  to  enter 
on  a  discussion  of  that  view.  It  will  be  enough 
to  notice  that  very  weighty  textual  authorities 
omit  the  words  "  In  Ephesus,"  in  the  first  verse 
of  that  Epistle.  The  conjecture  is  a  very  rea- 
sonable one,  that  the  letter  was  intended  for 
a  circle  of  Churches,  and  had  originally  no  place 
named  in  the  superscription,  just  as  we  might 
issue  circulars  "  To  the  Church  in  ,"  leav- 
ing a  blank  to  be  filled  in  with  different  names. 
This  conjecture  is  strengthened  by  the  marked 
absence  of  personal  references  in  the  letter, 
which  in  that  respect  forms  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  which  it  so 
strongly  resembles  in  other  particulars.  Proba- 
bly, therefore,  Tychicus  had  both  letters  put  into 
his  hands  for  delivery.  The  circular  would  go 
first  to  Ephesus  as  the  most  important  Church 
in  Asia,  and  thence  would  be  carried  by  him  to 
one  community  after  another,  till  he  reached 
Laodicea,  from  which  he  would  come  further  up 
the  valley  to  Colossae,  bringing  both  letters  with 
him.  The  Colossians  are  not  told  to  get  the 
letter  from  Laodicea,  but  to  be  sure  that  they 
read  it.  Tychicus  would  see  that  it  came  to 
them;  their  business  was  to  see  that  they 
marked,  learned,  and  inwardly  digested  it. 

The  urgency  of  these  instructions  that  Paul's 
letters  should  be  read  reminds  us  of  a  similar 
but  still  more  stringent  injunction  in  his  earliest 
epistle  (1  Thess.  v.  27),  "  I  charge  you  by  the 
Lord,  that  this  epistle  be  read  unto  all  the  holy 
brethren."  Is  it  possible  that  these  Churches 
did  not  much  care  for  Paul's  words,  and  were 
more  willing  to  admit  that  they  were  weighty 
and  powerful,  than  to  study  them  and  lay  them 
to  heart?  It  looks  almost  like  it.  Perhaps 
they  got  the  same  treatment  then  as  they  often 
do  now,  and  were  more  praised  than  read,  even 
by  those  who  professed  to  look  upon  him  as 
their  teacher  in  Christ! 

But  passing  by  that,  we  come  to  the  last  part 
of  this  threefold  message,  the  solemn  warning 
to  a  slothful  servant. 

"  Say  to  Archippus,  Take  heed  to  the  min- 
istry which  thou  hast  received  in  the  Lord,  that 
thou  fulfil  it."  A  sharp  message  that — and  es- 
pecially sharp,  as  being  sent  through  others,  and 
not  spoken  directly  to  the  man  himself.  If  this 
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Archippus  were  a  member  of  the  Church  at 
Colossae,  it  is  remarkable  that  Paul  should  not 
have  spoken  to  him  directly,  as  he  did  to  Eu- 
odia  and  Syntyche,  the  two  good  women  at 
Philippi,  who  had  fallen  out.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  he  was.  We  find  him  named 
again,  indeed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle  to 
Philemon,  in  such  immediate  connection  with  the 
latter,  and  with  his  wife  Apphia,  that  he  has 
been  supposed  to  be  their  son.  At  all  events, 
he  was  intimately  associated  with  the  Church 
in  the  house  of  Philemon,  who,  as  we  know, 
was  a  Colossian.  The  conclusion,  therefore, 
seems  at  first  sight  most  natural  that  Archippus 
too  belonged  to  the  Colossian  Church.  But  on 
the  other  hand  the  difficulty  already  referred  to 
seems  to  point  in  another  direction;  and  if  it  be 
further  remembered  that  this  whole  section  is 
concerned  with  the  Church  at  Laodicea,  it  will 
be  seen  to  be  a  likely  conclusion  from  all  the 
facts  that  Archippus,  though  perhaps  a  native 
of  Colossae,  or  even  a  resident  there,  had  his 
"  ministry  "  in  connection  with  that  other  neigh- 
bouring Church. 

It  may  be  worth  notice,  in  passing,  that  all 
these  messages  to  Laodicea,  occurring  here, 
strongly  favour  the  supposition  that  the  epistle 
from  that  place  cannot  have  been  a  letter  es- 
pecially meant  for  the  Laodicean  church,  as,  if 
it  had  been,  these  would  have  naturally  been 
inserted  in  it.  So  far,  therefore,  they  confirm 
the  hypothesis  that  it  was  a  circular. 

Some  may  say,  Well,  what  in  the  world  does 
it  matter  where  Archippus  worked?  Not  very 
much  perhaps;  and  yet  one  cannot  but  read  this 
grave  exhortation  to  a  man  who  was  evidently 
getting  languid  and  negligent,  without  remem- 
bering what  we  hear  about  Laodicea  and  the 
angel  of  the  Church  there,  when  next  we  meet 
it  in  the  page  of  Scripture.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  Archippus  was  that  very  "  angel,"  to  whom 
the  Lord  Himself  sent  the  message  through 
His  servant  John,  more  awful  than  that  which 
Paul  had  sent  through  his  brethren  at  Colossae, 
"  Because  thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I 
will  spue  thee  out  of  My  mouth." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  message  is  for  us  all. 
Each  of  us  has  a  "  ministry,"  a  sphere  of  ser- 
vice. We  may  either  fill  it  full,  with  earnest  de- 
votion and  patient  heroism,  as  some  expanding 
gas  fills  out  the  silken  round  of  its  containing 
vessel,  or  we  may  breathe  into  it  only  enough 
to  occupy  a  little  portion,  while  all  the  rest 
hangs  empty  and  flaccid.  We  have  to  "  fulfil 
our  ministry." 

A  sacred  motive  enhances  the  obligation — we 
have  received  it  "  in  the  Lord."  In  union  with 
Him  it  has  been  laid  on  us.  No  human  hand 
has  imposed  it,  nor  does  it  arise  merely  from 
earthly  relationships,  but  our  fellowship  with 
Jesus  Christ,  and  incorporation  into  the  true 
Vine,  have  laid  on  us  responsibilities,  and  ex- 
alted us  by  service. 

There  must  be  diligent  watchfulness  in  order 
to  fulfil  our  ministry.  We  must  take  heed  to 
our  service,  and  we  must  take  heed  to  our- 
selves. We  have  to  reflect  upon  it,  its  extent, 
nature,  imperativeness,  upon  the  manner  of 
discharging  it,  and  the  means  of  fitness  for  it. 
We  have  to  keep  our  work  ever  before  us. 
Unless  we  are  absorbed  in  it,  we  shall  not 
fulfil  it.  And  we  have  to  take  heed  to  our- 
selves, ever  feeling  our  weakness  and  the  strong 
antagonisms  in  our  own  natures  which  hinder 
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our  discharge  of  the  plainest,  most  imperative 
duties. 

And  let  us  remember,  too,  that  if  once  we 
begin,  like  Archippus,  to  be  a  little  languid  and 
perfunctory  in  our  work,  we  may  end  where  the 
Church  of  Laodicea  ended,  whether  he  were  its 
angel  or  no,  with  that  nauseous  lukewarmness 
which  sickens  even  Christ's  long-suffering  love, 
and  forces  Him  to  reject  it  with  loathing. 

II.  And  now  we  come  to  the  end  of  our  task, 
and  have  to  consider  the  hasty  last  words  in 
Paul's  own  hand. 

We  can  see  him  taking  the  reed  from  the 
amanuensis  and  adding  the  three  brief  sentences 
which  close  the  letter.  He  first  writes  that 
which  is  equivalent  to  our  modern  usage  of 
signing  the  letter — "  the  salutation  of  me  Paul 
with  mine  own  hand."  This  appears  to  have 
been  his  usual  practice,  or,  as  he  says  in  2 
Thess.  (iii.  17),  it  was  "  his  token  in  every 
epistle  " — the  evidence  that  each  was  the  genu- 
ine expression  of  his  mind.  Probably  his  weak 
eyesight,  which  appears  certain,  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  his  employing  a  secre- 
tary, as  we  may  assume  him  to  have  done,  even 
when  there  is  no  express  mention  of  his  auto- 
graph in  the  closing  salutations.  We  find,  for 
example,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  no  words 
corresponding  to  these,  but  the  modest  amanu- 
ensis steps  for  a  moment  into  the  light  near 
the  end:  "  I  Tertius,  who  write  the  epistle,  sa- 
lute you  in  the  Lord." 

The  endorsement  with  his  name  is  followed 
by  a  request  singularly  pathetic  in  its  abrupt 
brevity,  "  Remember  my  bonds."  This  is  the 
one  personal  reference  in  the  letter,  unless  we 
add  as  a  second,  his  request  for  their  prayers 
that  he  may  speak  the  mystery  of  Christ,  for 
which  he  is  in  bonds.  There  is  a  striking  con- 
trast in  this  respect  with  the  abundant  allusions 
to  his  circumstances  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Phil- 
ippians,  which  also  belongs  to  the  period  of  his 
captivity.  He  had  been  swept  far  away  from 
thoughts  of  self  by  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
subject.  The  vision  that  opened  before  him  of 
his  Lord  in  His  glory,  the  Lord  of  Creation, 
the  Head  of  the  Church,  the  throned  helper  of 
every  trusting  soul,  had  flooded  his  chamber 
with  light,  and  swept  guards  and  chains  and 
.  restrictions  out  of  his  consciousness.  But  now 
the  spell  is  broken,  and  common  things  re- 
assert their  power.  He  stretches  out  his  hand 
for  the  reed  to  write  his  last  words,  and  as  he 
does  so,  the  chain  which  fastens  hiin  to  the 
Praetorian  guard  at  his  side  pulls  and  hinders 
him.  He  wakes  to  the  consciousness  of  his 
prison.  The  seer,  swept  along  by  the  storm 
wind  of  a  Divine  inspiration,  is  gone.  The 
weak  man  remains.  The  exhaustion  after  such 
an  hour  of  high  communion  makes  him  more 
than  usually  dependent;  and  all  his  subtle,  pro- 
found teachings,  all  his  thunderings  and  light- 
nings, end  in  the  simple  cry,  which  goes  straight 
to  the  heart,  "  Remember  my  bonds." 

He  wished  their  remembrance  because  he 
needed  their  sympathy.  Like  the  old  rags  put 
round  the  ropes  by  which  the  prophet  was 
hauled  out  of  his  dungeon,  the  poorest  bit  of 
sympathy  twisted  round  a  fetter  makes  it  chafe 
less.  The  petition  helps  us  to  conceive  how 
heavy  a  trial  Paul  felt  his  imprisonment  to  be, 
little  as  he  said  about  it,  and  bravely  as  he  bore 
it.  He  wished  their  remembrance  too,  because 
his  bonds  added  weight  to  his  words.     His  suf- 


ferings gave  him  a  right  to  speak.  In  times  of 
persecution  confessors  are  the  highest  teachers, 
and  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus  borne  in  a 
man's  body  give  more  authority  than  diplomas 
and  learning.  He  wished  their  remembrance 
because  his  bonds  might  encourage  them  to 
steadfast  endurance  if  need  for  it  should  arise. 
He  points  to  his  own  sufferings,  and  would 
have  them  take  heart  to  bear  their  lighter 
crosses  and  to  fight  their  easier  battle. 

One  cannot  but  recall  the  words  of  Paul's 
Master,  so  like  these  in  sound,  so  unlike  them 
in  deepest  meaning.  Can  there  be  a  greater 
contrast  than  between  "  Remember  my  bonds," 
the  plaintive  appeal  of  a  weak  man  seeking  sym- 
pathy, coming  as  an  appendix,  quite  apart  from 
the  subject  of  the  letter,  and  "  Do  this  in  re- 
membrance of  Me,"  the  royal  words  of  the 
Master?  Why  is  the  memory' of  Christ's  death 
so  unlike  the  memory  of  Paul's  chains?  Why 
is  the  one  merely  for  the  play  of  sympathy,  and 
the  enforcement  of  his  teaching,  and  the  other 
the  very  centre  of  our  religion?  For  one  reason 
alone.  Because  Christ's  death  is  the  life  of  the 
world,  and  Paul's  sufferings,  whatever  their 
worth,  had  nothing  in  them  that  bore,  except 
indirectly,  on  man's  redemption.  "  Was  Paul 
crucified  for  you?"  We  remember  his  chains, 
and  they  give  him  sacredness  in  our  eyes.  But 
we  remember  the  broken  body  and  shed  blood 
of  our  Lord,  and  cleave  to  it  in  faith  as  the  one 
sacrifice  for  the  world's  sin. 

And  then  comes  the  last  word:  "  Grace  be 
with  you."  The  apostolic  benediction,  with  which 
he  closes  all  his  letters,  occurs  in  many  different 
stages  of  expression.  Here  it  is  pared  down 
to  the  very  quick.  No  shorter  form  is  possible 
— and  yet  even  in  this  condition  of  extreme 
compression,  all  good  is  in  it. 

All  possible  blessing  is  wrapped  up  in  that 
one  word,  Grace.  Like  the  sunshine,  it  carries 
life  and  fruitfulness  in  itself.  If  the  favour  and 
kindness  of  God,  flowing  out  to  men  so  far  be- 
neath Him,  who  deserve  such  different  treat- 
ment, be  ours,  then  in  our  hearts  will  be  rest 
and  a  great  peacefulness,  whatever  may  be 
about  us,  and  in  o-  characters  will  be  all  beau- 
ties rnd  capacities,  in  the  measure  of  our  pos- 
session of  that  grace. 

That  all-producing  germ  of  joy  and  ex- 
cellence is  here  parted  among  the  whole  body 
of  Colossian  Christians.  The  dew  of  this  bene- 
diction falls  upon  them  all — the  teachers  of  error 
if  they  still  held  by  Christ,  the  Judaisers,  the 
slothful  Archippus,  even  as  the  grace  which  it 
invokes  will  pour  itself  into  imperfect  natures 
and  adorn  very  sinful  characters,  if  beneath  the 
imperfection  and  the  evil  there  be  the  true  affi- 
ance of  the  soul  on  Christ. 

That  communication  of  grace  to  a  sinful 
world  is  the  end  of  all  God's  deeds,  as  it  is  the 
end  of  this  letter.  That  great  revelation  which 
began  when  man  began,  which  has  spoken  its 
complete  message  in  the  Son,  the  heir  of  all 
things,  as  this  Epistle  tells  us,  has  this  for  the 
purpose  of  all  its  words — whether  they  are  terri- 
ble or  gentle,  deep  or  simple— that  God's  grace 
may  dwell  among  men.  The  mystery  of  Christ's 
being,  the  agony  of  Christ's  cross,  the  hidden 
glories  of  Christ's  dominion  are  all  for  this  end, 
that  of  His  fulness  we  may  all  receive,  and  grace 
for  grace.  The  Old  Testament,  true  to  its 
genius,  ends  with  stern  onward-looking  words 
which  point  to  a  future  coming  of  the  Lord  and 
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to  the  possible  terrible  aspect  of  that  coming — 
"  Lest  I  come  and  smite  the  earth  with  a  curse." 
It  is  the  last  echo  of  the  long-drawn  blast  of  the 
trumpets  of  Sinai.  The  New  Testament  ends, 
as  our  Epistle  ends,  and  as  we  believe  the  weary 
history  of  the  world  will  end,  with  the  benedic- 
tion: "The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be 
with  you  all." 

That  grace,  the  love  which  pardons  and  quick- 
ens and  makes  good  and  fair  and  wise  and 
strong,  is  offered  to  all  in  Christ.  Unless  we 
have  accepted  it,  God's  revelation  and  Christ's 
work  have  failed  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
"  We  therefore,  as  fellow-workers  with  Him, 
beseech  you  that  ye  receive  not  the  grace  of 
God  in  vain." 
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CHAPTER  I. 
Philemon  1-3  (R.  V.). 

This  Epistle  stands  alone  among  Paul's  letters 
in  being  addressed  to  a  private  Christian,  and 
in  being  entirely  occupied  with  a  small,  though 
very  singular,  private  matter;  its  aim  being 
merely  to  bespeak  a  kindly  welcome  for  a  run- 
away slave  who  had  been  induced  to  perform  the 
unheard-of  act  of  voluntarily  returning  to  ser- 
vitude. If  the  New  Testament  were  simply  a 
book  of  doctrinal  teaching,  this  Epistle  would 
certainly  be  out  of  place  in  it;  and  if  the  great 
purpose  of  revelation  were  to  supply  material  for 
creeds,  it  would  be  hard  to  see  what  value  could 
be  attached  to  a  simple,  short  letter,  from  which 
no  contribution  to  theological  doctrine  or  eccle- 
siastical order  can  be  extracted.  But  if  we  do 
not  turn  to  it  for  discoveries  of  truth,  we  can  find 
in  it  very  beautiful  illustrations  of  Christianity  at 
work.  It  shows  us  the  operation  of  the  new 
forces  which  Christ  has  lodged  in  humanity — 
and  that  on  two  planes  of  action.  It  exhibits  a 
perfect  model  of  Christian  friendship,  refined  and 
ennobled  by  a  half-conscious  reflection  of  the 
love  which  has  called  us  "  no  longer  slaves,  but 
friends,"  and  adorned  by  delicate  courtesies  and 
quick  consideration,  which  divines  with  subtlest 
instinct  what  it  will  be  sweetest  to  the  friend  to 
hear,  while  it  never  approaches  by  a  hair-breadth 
to  flattery,  nor  forgets  to  counsel  high  duties. 
But  still  more  important  is  the  light  which  the 
letter  casts  on  the  relation  of  Christianity  to 
slavery,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of 
its  relation  to  social  and  political  evils  generally, 
and  yields  fruitful  results  for  the  guidance  of  all 
who  would  deal  with  such. 

It  may  be  observed,  too,  that  most  of  the  con- 
siderations which  Paul  urges  on  Philemon  as 
reasons  for  his  kindly  reception  of  Onesimus 
do  not  even  need  the  alteration  of  a  word,  but 
simply  a  change  in  their  application,  to  become 
worthy  statements  of  the  highest  Christian  truths. 
As  Luther  puts  it,  "  We  are  all  God's  Onesi- 
muses  "  ;  and  the  welcome  .which  Paul  seeks  to 
secure  for  the  returning  fugitive,  as  well  as  the 
motives  to  which  he  appeals  in  order  to  secure 
it,  do  shadow  forth  in  no  uncertain  outline  our 
welcome  from  God,  and  the  treasures  of  His 
heart  towards   us,   because   they  are   at   bottom 


the  same.  The  Epistle  then  is  valuable,  as  show- 
ing in  a  concrete  instance  how  the  Christian  life, 
in  its  attitude  to  others,  and  especially  to  those 
who  have  injured  us,  is  all  modelled  upon  God's 
forgiving  love  to  us.  Our  Lord's  parable  of  the 
forgiven  servant  who  took  his  brother  by  the 
throat  finds  here  a  commentary,  and  the  Apos- 
tle's own  precept,  "  Be  imitators  of  God,  and 
walk  in  love,"  a  practical  exemplification. 

Nor  is  the  light  which  the  letter  throws  on  the 
character  of  the  Apostle  to  be  regarded  as  unim- 
portant. The  warmth,  the  delicacy,  and  what, 
if  it  were  not  so  spontaneous,  we  might  call 
tact,  the  graceful  ingenuity  with  which  he  pleads 
for  the  fugitive,  the  perfect  courtesy  of  every 
word,  the  gleam  of  playfulness — all  fused  to- 
gether and  harmonised  to  one  end,  and  that  in 
so  brief  a  compass  and  with  such  unstudied  ease 
and  complete  self-oblivion,  make  this  Epistle  a 
pure  gem.  Without  thought  of  effect,  and  with 
complete  unconsciousness,  this  man  beats  all  the 
famous  letter-writers  on  their  own  ground. 
That  must  have  been  a  great  intellect,  and  closely 
conversant  with  the  Fountain  of  all  light  and 
beauty,  which  could  shape  the  profound  and  far- 
reaching  teachings  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians,  and  pass  from  them  to  the  graceful  sim- 
plicity and  sweet  kindliness  of  this  exquisite  let- 
ter; as  if  Michael  Angelo  had  gone  straight  from 
smiting  his  magnificent  Moses  from  the  marble 
mass  to  incise  some  delicate  and  tiny  figure  of 
Love  or  Friendship  on  a  cameo. 

The  structure  of  the  letter  is  of  the  utmost 
simplicity.  It  is  not  so  much  a  structure  as  a 
flow.  There  is  the  usual  superscription  and  salu- 
tation, followed,  according  to  Paul's  custom, 
by  the  expression  of  his  thankful  recognition  of 
the  love  and  faith  of  Philemon  and  his  prayer  for 
the  perfecting  of  these.  Then  he  goes  straight 
to  the  business  in  hand,  and  with  incomparable 
persuasiveness  pleads  for  a  welcome  to  Onesi- 
mus, bringing  all  possible  reasons  to  converge 
on  that  one  request,  with  an  ingenuous  elo- 
quence born  of  earnestness.  Having  poured  out 
his  heart  in  this  pleasure  adds  no  more  but 
affectionate  greetings  from  his  companions  and 
himself. 

In  the  present  section  we  shall  confine  our  at- 
tention to  the  superscription  and  opening  salu- 
tation. 

I.  We  may  observe  the  Apostle's  designation 
of  himself,  as  marked  by  consummate  and  in- 
stinctive appreciation  of  the  claims  of  friendship, 
and  of  his  own  position  in  this  letter  as  a  suppli- 
ant. He  does  not  come  to  his  friend  clothed 
with  apostolic  authority.  In  his  letters  to  the 
Churches  he  always  puts  that  in  the  forefront, 
and  when  he  expected  to  be  met  by  opponents, 
as  in  Galatia,  there  is  a  certain  ring  of  defiance 
in  his  claim  to  receive  his  commission  through 
no  human  intervention,  but  straight  from  heaven. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians, 
he  unites  another  strangely  contrasted  title,  and 
calls  himself  also  "  the  slave  "  of  Christ;  the  one 
name  asserting  authority,  the  other  bowing  in 
humility  before  his  Owner  and  Master.  But  here 
he  is  writing  as  a  friend  to  a  friend,  and  his  ob- 
ject is  to  win  his  friend  to  a  piece  of  Christian 
conduct  which  may  be  somewhat  against  the 
grain.  Apostolic  authority  will  not  go  half  so 
far  as  personal  influence  in  this  case.  So  he 
drops  all  reference  to  it,  and,  instead,  lets  Phile- 
mon hear  the  fetters  jangling  on  his  limbs — a 
more  powerful  plea.     "  Paul,  a  prisoner,"  surely 
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that  would  go  straight  to  Philemon's  heart,  and 
give  all  but  irresistible  force  to  the  request  which 
follows.  Surely  if  he  could  do  anything  to  show 
his  love  and  gratify  even  momentarily  his  friend 
in  prison,  he  would  not  refuse  it.  If  this  desig- 
nation had  been  calculated  to  produce  effect, 
it  would  have  lost  all  its  grace;  but  no  one 
with  any  ear  for  the  accents  of  inartificial  spon- 
taneousness,  can  fail  to  hear  them  in  the  uncon- 
scious pathos  of  these  opening  words,  which 
say  the  right  thing,  all  unaware  of  how  right  it  is. 

There  is  great  dignity  also,  as  well  as  pro- 
found faith,  in  the  next  words,  in  which  the 
Apostle  calls  himself  a  prisoner  "  of  Christ 
Jesus."  With  what  calm  ignoring  of  all  subor- 
dinate agencies  he  looks  to  the  true  author  of 
his  captivity!  Neither  Jewish  hatred  nor  Roman 
policy  had  shut  him  up  in  Rome.  Christ  Him- 
self had  riveted  his  manacles  on  his  wrists; 
therefore  he  bore  them  as  lightly  and  proudly 
as  a  bride  might  wear  the  bracelet  that  her 
husband  had  clasped  on  her  arm.  The  expres- 
sion reveals  both  the  author  of  and  the  reason 
for  his  imprisonment,  and  discloses  the  convic- 
tion which  held  him  up  in  it.  He  thinks  of  his 
Lord  as  the  Lord  of  providence,  whose  hand 
moves  the  pieces  on  the  board — Pharisees,  and 
Roman  governors,  and  guards,  and  Caesar;  and 
he  knows  that  he  is  an  ambassador  in  bonds, 
for  no  crime  but  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus. 
We  need  only  notice  that  his  younger  com- 
panion Timothy  is  associated  with  the  Apostle 
in  the  superscription,  but  disappears  at  once.  The 
reason  for  the  introduction  of  his  name  may 
either  have  been  the  slight  additional  weight 
thereby  given  to  the  request  of  the  letter,  or 
more  probably,  the  additional  authority  thereby 
given  to  the  junior,  who  would,  in  all  likelihood, 
have  much  of  Paul's  work  devolved  on  him  when 
Paul  was  gone. 

The  names  of  the  receivers  of  the  letter  bring 
before  us  a  picture  seen,  as  by  one  glimmering 
light  across  the  centuries,  of  a  Christian  house- 
hold in  that  Phrygian  valley.  The  head  of  it, 
Philemon,  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of,  or 
at  all  events  a  resident  in,  Colossse;  for  Onesi- 
mus,  his  slave,  is  spoken  of  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Church  there  as  "  one  of  you."  He  was  a  person 
of  some  standing  and  wealth,  for  he  had  a  house 
large  enough  to  admit  of  a  "Church  "  assembling 
in  it,  and  to  accommodate  the  Apostle  and  his 
travelling  companions  if  he  should  visit  Colossse. 
He  had  apparently  the  means  for  large  pecuniary 
help  to  poor  brethren,  and  willingness  to  use 
them,  for  we  read  of  the  refreshment  which  his 
kindly  deeds  had  imparted.  He  had  been  one 
of  Paul's  converts,  and  owed  his  own  self  to  him; 
so  that  he  must  have  met  the  Apostle, — who  had 
probably  not  been  in  Colossae, — on  some  of  his 
journeys,  perhaps  during  his  three  years'  resi- 
dence in  Ephesus.  He  was  of  mature  years  if, 
as  is  probable,  Archippus,  who  was  old  enough 
to  have  service  to  do  in  the  Church  (Col.  iv.  17), 
was  his  son. 

He  is  called  "  our  fellow-labourer."  The  des- 
ignation may  imply  some  actual  co-operation  at 
a  former  time.  But  more  probably,  the  phrase, 
like  the  similar  one  in  the  next  verse,  "  our  fel- 
low-soldier," is  but  Paul's  gracefully  affectionate 
way  of  lifting  these  good  people's  humbler  work 
out  of  its  narrowness,  by  associating  it  with  his 
own.  They  in  their  little  sphere,  and  he  in  his 
wider,  were  workers  at  the  same  task.  All  who 
toil   for   furtherance   of   Christ's   kingdom,   how- 


ever widely  they  may  be  parted  by  time  or  dis- 
tance,   are   fellow-workers.      Division    of   labour 
does  not  impair  unity  of  service.     The  field  is 
wide,    and    the    months    between    seedtime    and 
harvest  are  long;  but  all  the  husbandmen  have 
been    engaged    in    the    same    great    work,    and 
though  they  have  toiled  alone  shall  "  rejoice  to- 
gether."    The  first  man  who  dug  a  shovelful  of 
earth  for  the  foundations  of  Cologne  Cathedral, 
and  he  who  fixed  the  last  stone  on  the  topmost 
spire  a  thousand  years  after,  are  fellow-workers. 
So  Paul  and  Philemon,  though  their  tasks  were 
widely   different   in   kind,   in   range,   and   in   im- 
portance,  and  were   carried   on  apart  and  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  were  fellow-workers.    The 
one    lived    a    Christian    life    and    helped    some 
humble  saints  in  an  insignificant,  remote  corner; 
the  other  flamed  through  the  whole  then  civilised 
western  world,  and  sheds  light  to-day:  but   the 
obscure,   twinkling   taper   and   the  blazing  torch 
were  kindled  at  the  same  source,  shone  with  the 
same  light,  and  were  parts  'of  one  great  whole. 
Our    narrowness    is    rebuked,    our    despondency 
cheered,   our  vulgar   tendency   to   think   little   of 
modest,   obscure   service   rendered   by   common- 
place people,  and  to  exaggerate  the  worth  of  the 
more  conspicuous,  is  corrected  by  such  a  thought. 
However  small  may  be  our  capacity  or  sphere, 
and  however  solitary  we  may  feel,  we  may  sum- 
mon up  before  the  eyes  of  our  faith  a  mighty 
multitude   of   apostles,   martyrs,    toilers   in   every 
land   and   age   as   our — even    our — work-fellows. 
The  field   stretches   far  beyond   our  vision,   and 
many    are   toiling    in    it    for    Him,  .whose    work 
never   comes   near   ours.     There   are   differences 
of  service,  but  the  same  Lord,  and  all  who  have 
the    same    master    are    companions    in    labour. 
Therefore  Paul,   the  greatest  of  the  servants  of 
Christ,   reaches   down   his   hand   to   the   obscure 
Philemon,  and  says,  "  He  works  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  as  I  also  do." 

In  the  house  at  Colossae  there  was  a  Christian 
wife  by  the  side  of  a  Christian  husband;  at  least, 
the  mention  of  Apphia  here  in  so  prominent  a 
position  is  most  naturally  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing her  to  be  the  wife  of  Philemon.  Her 
friendly  reception  of  the  runaway  would  be  quite 
as  important  as  his,  and  it  is  therefore  most  nat- 
ural that  the  letter  bespeaking  it  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  both.  The  probable  reading  "  our 
sister"  (R.  V.),  instead  of  "our  beloved"  (A. 
V.),  gives  the  distinct  assurance  that  she  too  was 
a  Christian,  and  like-minded  with  her  husband. 

The  prominent  mention  of  this  Phrygian  ma- 
tron is  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  Chris- 
tianity, without  meddling  with  social  usages,  in- 
troduced a  new  tone  of  feeling  about  the  position 
of  woman,  which  gradually  changed  the  face  of 
the  world,  is  still  working,  and  has  further  revo- 
lutions to  effect.  The  degraded  classes  of  the 
Greek  world  were  slaves  and  women.  This 
Epistle  touches  both,  and  shows  us  Christianity 
in  the  very  act  of  elevating  both.  The  same 
process  strikes  the  fetters  from  the  slave  and 
sets  the  wife  by  the  side  of  the  husband,  "  yoked 
in  all  exercise  of  noble  end," — namely,  the  proc- 
lamation of  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  all  mankind, 
and  of  all  human  creatures  as  equally  capable  of 
receiving  an  equal  salvation.  That  annihilates  all 
distinctions.  The  old  world  was  parted  by  deep 
gulfs.  There  were  three  of  special  depth  and 
width,  across  which  it  was  hard  for  sympathy  to 
fly.  These  were  the  distinctions  of  race,  sex, 
and  condition.     But  the  good  news  that  Christ 
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has  died  for  all  men,  and  is  ready  to  live  in  all 
men,  has  thrown  a  bridge  across,  or  rather  has 
filled  up,  the  ravine;  so  the  Apostle  bursts  into 
this  triumphant  proclamation,  "  There  is  neither 
Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free, 
there  is  neither  male  nor  female;  for  ye  are  all 
one  in  Christ  Jesus." 

A  third  name  is  united  with  those  of  husband 
and  wife,  that  of  Archippus.  The  close  relation 
in  which  the  names  stand,  and  the  purely  domes- 
tic character  of  the  letter,  make  it  probable  that 
he  was  a  son  of  the  wedded  pair.  At  all  events, 
he  was  in  some  way  part  of  their  household, 
possibly  some  kind  of  teacher  and  guide.  We 
meet  his  name  also  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  reference  to 
him  there,  we  draw  the  inference  that  he  filled 
some  "  ministry  "  in  the  Church  of  Laodicea. 
The  nearness  of  the  two  cities  made  it  quite  pos- 
sible that  he  should  live  in  Philemon's  house  in 
Colossae  and  yet  go  over  to  Laodicea  for  his 
work. 

The  Apostle  calls  him  "  his  fellow-soldier,"  a 
phrase  which  is  best  explained  in  the  same  fash- 
ion as  is  the  previous  "  fellow-worker,"  namely, 
that  by  it  Paul  graciously  associates  Archippus 
with  himself,  different  as  their  tasks  were.  The 
variation  of  soldier  for  worker  probably  is  due 
to  the  fact  of  Archippus'  being  the  bishop  of  the 
Laodicean  Church.  In  any  case,  it  is  very  beau- 
tiful that  the  grizzled  veteran  officer  should  thus, 
as  it  were,  clasp  the  hand  of  this  young  recruit, 
and  call  him  his  comrade.  How  it  would  go  to 
the  heart  of  Archippus! 

A  somewhat  stern  message  is  sent  to  Archip- 
pus in  the  Colossian  letter.  Why  did  not  Paul 
send  it  quietly  in  this  Epistle  instead  of  letting 
a  whole  Church  know  of  it?  It  seems  at  first 
sight  as  if  he  had  chosen  the  harshest  way;  but 
perhaps  further  consideration  may  suggest  that 
the  reason  was  an  instinctive  unwillingness  to 
introduce  a  jarring  note  into  the  joyo/is  friend- 
ship and  confidence  which  sound  through  this 
Epistle,  and  to  bring  public  matters  into  this 
private  communication.  The  warning  would 
come  with  more  effect  from  the  Church,  and  this 
cordial  message  of  good  will  and  confidence 
would  prepare  Archippus  to  receive  the  other, 
as  rain  showers  make  the  ground  soft  for  the 
good  seed.  The  private  affection  would  miti- 
gate the  public  exhortation  with  whatever  re- 
buke may  have  been  in  it. 

A  greeting  is  sent,  too,  to  "  the  Church  in  thy 
house."  As  in  the  case  of  the  similar  commu- 
nity in  the  house  of  Nymphas  (Col.  iv.  15),  we 
cannot  decide  whether  by  this  expression  is 
meant  simply  a  Christian  family,  or  some  little 
company  of  believers  who  were  wont  to  meet 
beneath  Philemon's  roof  for  Christian  converse 
and  worship.  The  latter  seems  the  more  probable 
supposition.  It  is  natural  that  they  should  be 
addressed;  for  Onesimus,  if  received  by  Phile- 
mon, would  naturally  become  a  member  of  the 
group,  and  therefore  it  was  important  to  secure 
their  good  will. 

So  we  have  here  shown  to  us,  by  one  stray 
beam  of  twinkling  light,  for  a  moment,  a  very 
sweet  picture  of  the  domestic  life  of  that  Chris- 
tian household  in  their  remote  valley.  It  shines 
still  to  us  across  the  centuries,  which  have  swal- 
lowed up  so  much  that  seemed  more  permanent, 
and  silenced  so  much  that  made  far  more  noise 
in  its  day.  The  picture  may  well  set  us  asking 
ourselves  the  question  whether  we,  with  all  our 


boasted  advancement,  have  been  able  to  realise 
the  true  ideal  of  Christian  family  life  as  these 
three  did.  The  husband  and  wife  dwelling  as 
heirs  together  of  the  grace  of  life,  their  child  be- 
side them  sharing  their  faith  and  service,  their 
household  ordered  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord, 
their  friends  Christ's  friends,  and  their  social 
joys  hallowed  and  serene — what  nobler  form  of 
family  life  can  be  conceived  than  that?  What 
a  rebuke  tr.,  and  satire  on,  many  a  so-called 
Christian  household! 

II.  We  may  deal  briefly  with  the  apostolic 
salutation,  "  Grace  to  you  and  peace  from  God 
our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  as  we 
have  already  had  to  speak  of  it  in  considering  the 
greeting  to  the  Colossians.  The  two  main  points 
to  be  observed  in  these  words  are  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  the  Apostle's  loving  wish,  and  the 
source  to  which  he  looks  for  its  fulfilment.  Just 
as  the  regal  title  of  the  King  whose  Throne  was 
the  Cross  was  written  in  the  languages  of  cult- 
ure, of  law,  and  of  religion,  as  an  unconscious 
prophecy  of  His  universal  reign;  so,  with  like 
unintentional  felicity,  we  have  blended  here  the 
ideals  of  good  which  the  East  and  the  West 
have  framed  for  those  to  whom  they  wish  good, 
in  token  that  Christ  is  able  to  slake  all  the  thirsts 
of  the  soul,  and  that  whatsoever  things  any 
races  of  men  have  dreamed  as  the  chiefest 
blessings,  these  are  all  to  be  reached  through 
Him  and  Him  only. 

But  the  deeper  lesson  here  is  to  be  found 
by  observing  that  "  grace  "  refers  to  the  action 
of  the  Divine  heart,  and  "  peace  "  to  the  re- 
sult thereof  in  man's  experience.  As  we  have 
noted  in  commenting  on  Col.  i.  2,  "  grace  "  is 
free,  undeserved,  unmotived,  self-springing  love. 
Hence  it  comes  to  mean,  not  only  the  deep  foun- 
tain in  the  Divine  nature,  that  His  love,  which, 
like  some  strong  spring,  leaps  up  and  gushes 
forth  by  an  inward  impulse,  in  neglect  of  all  mo- 
tives drawn  from  the  lovableness  of  its  objects, 
such  as  determine  our  poor  human  loves,  but 
also  the  results  of  that  bestowing  love  in  men's 
characters,  or,  as  we  say,  the  "  graces  "  of  the 
Christian  soul.  They  are  "  grace,"  not  only  be- 
cause in  the  aesthetic  sense  of  the  word  they  are 
beautiful,  but  because,  in  the  theological  mean- 
ing of  it,  they  are  the  products  of  the  giving  love 
and  power  of  God.  "  Whatsoever  things  are 
lovely  and  of  good  report,"  all  nobilities,  ten- 
dernesses, exquisite  beauties,  and  steadfast 
strengths  of  mind  and  heart,  of  will  and  disposi- 
tion— all  are  the  gifts  of  God's  undeserved  and 
open-handed  love. 

The  fruit  of  such  grace  received  is  peace.  In 
other  places  the  Apostle  twice  gives  a  fuller 
form  of  this  salutation,  inserting  "  mercy  "  be- 
tween the  two  here  named;  as  also  does  St.  John 
in  his  second  Epistle.  That  fuller  form  gives  us 
the  source  in  the  Divine  heart,  the  manifestation 
of  grace  in  the  Divine  act,  and  the  outcome 
in  human  experience;  or,  as  we  may  say,  carry- 
ing on  the  metaphor,  the  broad,  calm  lake  which 
the  grace,  flowing  to  us  in  the  stream  of  mercy, 
makes,  when  it  opens  out  in  our  hearts.  Here, 
however,  we  have  but  the  ultimate  source,  and 
the  effect  in  us. 

All  the  discords  of  our  nature  and  circum- 
stances can  be  harmonised  by  that  grace  which  is 
ready  to  flow  into  our  hearts.  Peace  with  God, 
with  ourselves,  with  our  fellows,  repose  in  the 
midst  of  change,  calm  in  conflict,  may  be  ours. 
All   these   various   applications   of   the   one   idea 
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should  be  included  in  our  interpretation,  for  they 
are  all  included  in  fact  in  the  peace  which  God's 
grace  brings  where  it  lights.  ■  The  first  and  deep- 
est need  of  the  soul  is  conscious  amity  and  har- 
mony with  God,  and  nothing  but  the  conscious- 
ness of  His  love  as  forgiving  and  healing  brings 
that.  We  are  torn  asunder  by  conflicting  pac- 
sions,  and  our  hearts  are  the  battleground  for 
conscience  and  inclination,  sin  and  goodness, 
hopes  and  fears,  and  a  hundred  other  contending 
emotions.  Nothing  but  a  heavenly  power  can 
make  the  lion  within  lie  down  with  the  lamb. 
Our  natures  are  "  like  the  troubled  sea,  which 
cannot  rest,"  whose  churning  waters  cast  up  the 
foul  things  that  lie  in  their  slimy  beds;  but  where 
God's  grace  comes,  a  great  calm  hushes  the 
tempests,  "  and  birds  of  peace  sit  brooding  on 
the  charmed  wave." 

We  are  compassed  about  by  foes  with  whom 
we  have  to  wage  undying  warfare,  and  by  hostile 
circumstances  and  difficult  tasks  which  need  con- 
tinual conflict;  but  a  man  with  God's  grace  in 
his  heart  may  have  the  rest  of  submission,  the 
repose  of  trust,  the  tranquillity  of  him  who 
"  has  ceased  from  his  own  works  "  ;  and  so, 
while  the  daily  struggle  goes  on  and  the  battle 
rages  round,  there  may  be  quiet,  deep  and  sa- 
cred, in  his  heart. 

The  life  of  nature,  which  is  a  selfish  life,  flings 
us  into  unfriendly  rivalries  with  others,  and  sets 
us  battling  for  our  own  hands,  and  it  is  hard  to 
pass  out  of  ourselves  sufficiently  to  live  peaceably 
with  all  men.  But  the  grace  of  God  in  our  hearts 
drives  out  self,  and  changes  the  man  who  truly 
has  it  into  its  own  likeness.  He  who  knows 
that  he  owes  everything  to  a  Divine  love  which 
stooped  to  his  lowliness,  and  pardoned  his  sins, 
and  enriched  him  with  all  which  he  has  that  is 
worthy  and  noble,  cannot  but  move  among  men, 
doing  with  them,  in  his  poor  fashion,  what  God 
has  done  with  him. 

Thus,  in  all  the  manifold  forms  in  which  rest- 
less hearts  need  peace,  the  grace  of  God  brings 
it  to  them.  The  great  river  of  mercy  which 
has  its  source  deep  in  the  heart  of  God,  and  in 
His  free,  undeserved  love,  pours  into  poor,  un- 
quiet spirits,  and  there  spreads  itself  into  a  placid 
lake,  on  whose  still  surface  all  heaven  is  mir- 
rored. 

The  elliptical  form  of  this  salutation  leaves  it 
doubtful  whether  we  are  to  see  in  it  a  prayer  or 
a  prophecy,  a  wish  or  an  assurance.  According 
to  the  probable  reading  of  the  parallel  greeting 
in  the  second  Epistle  of  John,  the  latter  would 
be  the  construction;  but  probably  it  is  best  to 
combine  both  ideas,  and  to  see  here,  as  Bengel 
does  in  the  passage  referred  to  in  John's  Epistle, 
votum  cum  afHrmatione — a  desire  which  is  so  cer- 
tain of  its  own  fulfilment  that  it  is  a  prophecy, 
just  because  it  is  a  prayer. 

The  ground  of  the  certainty  lies  in  the  source 
from  which  the  grace  and  peace  come.  They 
flow  "  from  God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  The  placing  of  both  names  under  the 
government  of  one  preposition  implies  the  mys- 
terious unity  of  the  Father  with  the  Son;  while 
conversely  St.  John,  in  the  parallel  passage  just 
mentioned,  by  employing  two  prepositions,  brings 
out  the  distinction  between  the  Father,  who  is 
the  fontal  source,  and  the  Son,  who  is  the  flow- 
ing stream.  But  both  forms  of  the  expression 
demand  for  their  honest  explanation  the  recog- 
nition of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  How 
dare  a  man,  who  thought  of  Him  as  other  than 


Divine,  put  His  name  thus  by  the  side  of  God's, 
as  associated  with  the  Father  in  the  bestowal  of 
grace?  Surely  such  words,  spoken  without  any 
thought  of  a  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  which 
are  the  spontaneous  utterance  of  Christian  devo- 
tion, are  demonstration,  not  to  be  gainsaid,  that 
to  Paul,  at  all  events,  Jesus  Christ  was,  in  the 
fullest  sense,  Divine.  The  double  source  is  one 
source,  for  in  the  Son  is  the  whole  fulness  of  the 
Godhead;  and  the  grace  of  God,  bringing  with 
it  the  peace  of  God,  is  poured  into  that  spirit 
which  bows  humbly  before  Jesus  Christ,  and 
trusts  Him  when  He  says,  with  love  in  His  eyes 
and  comfort  in  His  tones,  "  My  grace  is  suffi- 
cient for  thee  "  ;  "  My  peace  give  I  unto  you." 


CHAPTER    II. 
Philemon  4-7   (R.   V.). 

Paul's  was  one  of  those  regal  natures  to 
which  things  are  possible  that  other  men  dare 
not  do.  No  suspicion  of  weakness  attaches  to 
him  when  he  pours  out  his  heart  in  love,  nor  any 
of  insincerity  when  he  speaks  of  his  continual 
prayers  for  his  friends,  or  when  he  runs  over  in 
praise  of  his  converts.  Few  men  have  been  able 
to  talk  so  much  of  their  love  without  betraying 
its  shallowness  and  self-consciousness,  or  of  their 
prayers  without  exciting  a  doubt  of  their  manly 
sincerity.  But  the  Apostle  could  venture  to  do 
these  things  without  being  thought  either  feeble 
or  false,  and  could  unveil  his  deepest  affections 
and  his  most  secret  devotions  without  provoking 
either  a  smile  or  a  shrug. 

He  has  the  habit  of  beginning  all  his  letters 
with  thankful  commendations  and  assurances  of  a 
place  in  his  prayers.  The  exceptions  are  2  Co- 
rinthians, where  he  writes  under  strong  and  pain- 
ful emotion,  and  Galatians,  where  a  vehement  ac- 
cusation of  fickleness  takes  the  place  of  the  usual 
greeting.  But  these  exceptions  make  the  habit 
more  conspicuous.  Though  this  is  a  habit,  it  is 
nojt  a  form,  but  the  perfectly  simple  and  natural 
expression  of  the  moment's  feelings.  He  be- 
gins his  letters  so,  not  in  order  to  please  and  to 
say  smooth  things,  but  because  he  feels  lovingly, 
and  his  heart  fills  with  a  pure  joy  which  speaks 
most  fitly  in  prayer.  To  recognise  good  is  the 
way  to  make  good  better.  Teachers  must  love 
if  their  teaching  is  to  help.  The  best  way  to 
secure  the  doing  of  any  signal  act  of  Christian 
generosity,  such  as  Paul  wished  of  Philemon,  is 
to  show  absolute  confidence  that  it  will  be  done, 
because  it  is  in  accordance  with  what  we  know  of 
the  doer's  character.  "  It's  a  shame  to  tell  Ar- 
nold a  lie:  he  always  trusts  us,"  the  Rugby  boys 
used  to  say.  Nothing  could  so  powerfully  have 
swayed  Philemon  to  grant  Paul's  request,  as 
Paul's  graceful  mention  of  his  beneficence, 
which  mention  is  yet  by  no  means  conscious 
diplomacy,  but  instinctive  kindliness. 

The  words  of  this  section  are  simple  enough, 
but  their  order  is  not  altogether  clear.  They  are 
a  good  example  of  the  hurry  and  rush  of  the 
Apostle's  style,  arising  from  his  impetuosity  of 
nature.  His  thoughts  and  feelings  come  knock- 
ing at  "  the  door  of  his  lips  "  in  a  crowd,  and 
do  not  always  make  their  way  out  in  logical  or- 
der. For  instance,  he  begins  here  with  thank- 
fulness, and  that  suggests  the  mention  of  his 
prayers,  verse  4.     Then  he  gives  the  occasion  of 
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his   thankfulness   in    verse   5,    "  Hearing   of    thy  love   which   forgives   its   Onesimuses,   and   so   it 

love  and  of  the  faith  which  thou  hast,"  etc.     He  cannot  but  touch  the  heart  into  some  glad  imita- 

next    tells    Philemon    the    subject-matter    of    his  tion  of  ihat  love  which  is  its  own  dearest  treas- 

prayers  in  verse  6,  "  That  the  fellowship  of  thy  ure.     So    that,    for    all    these    and    many    more 

faith    may    become    effectual,"    etc.      These    two  reasons,  love  to  men  is  the  truest  visible  expres- 

verses    thus   correspond   to   the   two    clauses'  of  sion,  as  it  is  the  direct  and  necessary  result,  of 

verse  4,  and  finally  in  verse  7  he  harks  back  once  faith  in  Christ.     What  is  exhaled  from  the  heart 

more  to  his  reasons  for  thankfulness  in   Phile-  and  drawn  upwards  by   the   favours  of   Christ's 

mon's  love  and  faith,   adding,   in   a  very  lovely  self-sacrificing  love  is  faith;  when  it  falls  on  earth 

and  pathetic  way,  that  the  good  deeds  done  in  again,  as  a  sweet  rain  of  pity  and  tenderness,  it 

far-off   Colossa;  had  wafted  a   refreshing  air  to  is  love. 

the  Roman  prison  house,  and,  little  as  the  doer  Further,  the  true  object  of  faith  and  one  phase 

knew  it,  had  been  a  joy  and  comfort  to  the  soli-  of  its  attitude  towards  that  object  are  brought 

tary  prisoner  there.  out  in   this  central   clause.       We   have  the   two 

I.  We  have,  then,  here  the  character  of  Phile-  names  which  express,  the  one  the  divinity,  the 
mon,  which  made  Paul  glad  and  thankful.  The  other  the  humanity  of  Christ.  So  the  proper 
order  of  the  language  is  noteworthy.  Love  is  object  of  faith  is  the  whole  Christ,  in  both  His 
put  before  faith.  The  significance  of  this  se-  natures,  the  Divine-human  Saviour.  Christian 
quence  comes  out  by  contrast  with  similar  ex-  faith  sees  the  divinity  in  the  humanity,  and  the 
pressions  in  Ephesians  i.  15:  "  Your  faith  in  the  humanity  around  the  divinity.  A  faith  which 
Lord  Jesus,  and  love  unto  all  the  saints  "  (A.  V.)  grasps  only  the  manhood  is  maimed,  and  indeed 
and  Colossians  i.  4:  "  Your  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  has  no  right  to  the  name.  Humanity  is  not  a 
and  the  love  which  ye  have  toward  all  the  saints,"  fit  object  of  trust.  It  may  change;  it  has  limits; 
where  the  same  elements  are  arranged  in  the  it  must  die.  "  Cursed  be  the  man  that  maketh 
more  natural  order,  corresponding  to  their  logi-  flesh  his  arm,"  is  as  true  about  faith  in  a  merely 
cal  relation;  viz.,  faith  first,  and  love  as  its  con-  human  Christ  as  about  faith  in  any  other  man. 
sequence.  The  reason  for  the  change  here  is  There  may  be  reverence,  there  may  be  in  some 
probably  that  Onesimus  and  Epaphras,  from  sense  love,  obedience,  imitation;  but  there  should 
whom  Paul  would  be  likely  to  hear  of  Philemon,  not  be,  and  I  see  not  how  there  can  be,  the  ab- 
would  enlarge  upon  his  practical  benevolence,  solute  reliance,  the  utter  dependence,  the  uncon- 
and  would  naturally  say  less  about  the  root  than  ditional  submission,  which  are  of  the  very 
about  the  sweet  and  visible  fruit.  The  arrange-  essence  of  faith,  in  the  emotions  which  men 
ment  then  is  an  echo  of  the  talks  which  had  glad-  cherish  towards  a  human  Christ.  The  Lord 
dened  the  Apostle.  Possibly,  too,  love  is  put  Jesus  only  can  evoke  these.  On  the  other  hand, 
first,  because  the  object  of  the  whole  letter  is  to  the  far-off  splendour  and  stupendous  glory  of 
secure  its  exercise  towards  the  fugitive  slave;  the  Divine  nature  become  the  object  of  un- 
and  seeing  that  the  Apostle  would  listen  with  trembling  trust,  and  draw  near  enough  to  be 
that  purpose  in  view,  each  story  which  was  told  known  and  loved,  when  we  have  them  mellowed 
of  Philemon's  kindness  to  others  made  the  deeper  to  our  weak  eyes  by  shining  through  the  temper- 
impression  on  Paul.  The  order  here  is  the  order  ing  medium  of  His  humanity, 
of  analysis,  digging  down  from  manifestation  to  The  preposition  here  used  to  define  the  rela- 
cause:  the  order  in  the  parallel  passages  quoted  tion  of  faith  to  its  object  is  noteworthy.  Faith 
is  the  order  of  production  ascending  from  root  is  "  toward  "  Him.  The  idea  is  that  of  a  move- 
to   flower.  ment  of  yearning  after  an  unattained  good.     And 

Another  peculiarity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  that  is  one  part  of  the  true  office  of  faith.  There 
words  is  that  the  objects  of  love  and  faith  are  is  in  it  an  element  of  aspiration,  as  of  the  soar- 
named  in  the  reverse  order  to  that  in  which  these  ing  eagle  to  the  sun,  or  the  climbing  tendrils  to 
graces  are  mentioned,  "  the  Lord  Jesus  "  being  the  summit  of  the  supporting  stem.  In  Christ 
first,  and  "  all  the  saints  "  last.  Thus  we  have,  there  is  always  something  beyond,  which  dis- 
as  it  were,  "  faith  towards  the  Lord  Jesus  "  closes  itself  the  more  clearly,  the  fuller  is  our 
imbedded  in  the  centre  of  the  verse,  while  "  thy  present  possession  of  Him.  Faith  builds  upon 
love  .  .  .  toward  all  the  saints,"  which  flows  and  rests  in  the  Christ  possessed  and  experi- 
from  it,  wraps  it  round.  The  arrangement  is  enced,  and  just  therefore  will  it,  if  it  be  true, 
like  some  forms  of  Hebrew  poetical  parallelism,  yearn  towards  the  Christ  unpossessed.  A  great 
in  which  the  first  and  fourth  members  cor-  reach  of  flashing  glory  beyond  opens  on  us,  as 
respond,  and  the  second  and  third,  or  like  the  we  round  each  new  headland  in  that  unending 
pathetic  measure  of  "In  Memoriam,"  and  has  the  voyage.  Our  faith  should  and  will  be  an  ever- 
same  sweet  lingering  cadence;  while  it  also  im-  increasing  fruition  of  Christ,  accompanied  with 
plies  important  truths  as  to  the  central  place  in  increasing  perception  of  unreached  depths  in 
regard  to  the  virtues  which  knit  hearts  in  soft  Him,  and  increasing  longing  after  enlarged  pos- 
bonds  of  love  and  help,  of  the  faith  which  finds  session  of  His  infinite  fulness, 
its  sole  object  in  Jesus  Christ.  Where  the  centre  is  such  a  faith,   its  circum- 

The  source  and  foundation  of  goodness  and  ference  and  outward  expression  will  be  a  widely 
nobility  of  character  is  faith  in  Jesus  the  Lord,  diffused  love.  That  deep  and  most  private  emo- 
That  must  be  buried  deep  in  the  soul  if  tender  tion  of  the  soul,  which  is  the  flight  of  the  .lonely 
love  toward  men  is  to  flow  from  it.  It  is  "  the  spirit  to  the  single  Christ,  as  if  these  two  were 
very  pulse  of  the  machine."  All  the  pearls  of  alone  in  the  world,  does  not  bar  a  man  off  from 
goodness  are  held  in  solution  in  faith.  Or,  to  his  kind,  but  effloresces  into  the  largest  and  most 
speak  more  accurately,  faith  in  Christ  gives  pos-  practical  love.  When  one  point  of  the  corn- 
session  of  His  life  and  Spirit,  from  which  all  passes  is  struck  deeply  and  firmly  into  that 
good  is  unfolded;  and  it  further  sets  in  action  centre  of  all  things,  the  other  can  steadily  sweep 
strong  motives  by  which  to  lead  to  every  form  a  wide  circle.  The  widest  is  not  here  drawn, 
of  purity  and  beauty  of  soul;  and  still  further,  it  but  a  somewhat  narrower,  concentric  one.  The 
brings  the  heart  into  glad  contact  with  a  Divine  love  is  "  toward  all   saints."     Clearly  their  re!a- 
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tion  to  Jesus  Christ  puts  all  Christians  into  re- 
lation with  one  another.  That  was  an  astound- 
ing thought  in  Philemon's  days,  when  such  high 
walls  separated  race  from  race,  the  slave  from 
the  free,  woman  from  man;  but  the  new  faith 
leaped  all  barriers,  and  put  a  sense  of  brother- 
hood into  every  heart  that  learned  God's  father- 
hood in  Jesus.  The  nave  of  the  wheel  holds  all 
the  spokes  in  place.  The  sun  makes  the  system 
called  by  its  name  a  unity,  though  some  planets 
be  of  giant  bulk  and  swing  through  a  mighty 
orbit,  waited  on  by  obedient  satellites,  and  some 
be  but  specks  and  move  through  a  narrow  cir- 
cle, and  some  have  scarce  been  seen  by  human 
eye.  All  are  one,  because  all  revolve  round  one 
sun,  though  solemn  abysses  part  them,  and 
though  no  message  has  ever  crossed  the  gulfs 
from   one  to   another. 

The  recognition  of  the  common  relation  which 
all  who  bear  the  same  relation  to  Christ  bear  to 
one  another  has  more  formidable  difficulties  to 
encounter  to-day  than  it  had  in  these  times  when 
the  Church  had  no  stereotyped  creeds  and  no 
stiffened  organisations,  and  when  to  the  flexi- 
bility of  its  youth  were  added  the  warmth  of  new 
conviction  and  the  joy  of  a  new  field  for  expand- 
ing emotions  of  brotherly  kindness.  But  nothing 
can  absolve  from  the  duty.  Creeds  separate, 
Christ  unites.  The  road  to  "  the  reunion  of 
Christendom  "  is  through  closer  union  to  Jesus 
Christ.  When  that  is  secured,  barriers  which 
now  keep  brethren  apart  will  be  leaped,  or  pulled 
down,  or  got  rid  of  somehow.  It  is  of  no  use 
to  say,  "  Go  to,  let  us  love  one  another."  That 
will  be  unreal,  mawkish,  histrionic.  "  The  faith 
which  thou  hast  toward  the  Lord  Jesus "  will 
be  the  productive  cause,  as  it  is  the  measure,  of 
"  thy  love  toward  all  the  saints." 

But  the  love  which  is  here  commended  is  no4- 
a  mere  feeling,  nor  does  it  go  off  in  gushes, 
however  fervid,  of  eloquent  emotion.  Clearly 
Philemon  was  a  benefactor  of  the  brotherhood, 
and  his  love  did  not  spend  only  the  paper  money 
of  words  and  promises  to  pay,  but  the  solid  coin 
of  kindly  deeds.  Practical  charity  is  plainly  in- 
cluded in  that  love  of  which  it  had  cheered  Paul 
in  his  imprisonment  to  hear.  Its  mention,  then, 
is  one  step  nearer  to  the  object  of  the  letter. 
Paul  conducts  his  siege  of  Philemon's  heart  skil- 
fully, and  opens  here  a  fresh  parallel,  and  creeps 
a  yard  or  two  closer  up.  "  Surely  you  are  not 
going  to  shut  out  one  of  your  own  household 
from  that  wide-reaching  kindness."  So  much 
is  most  delicately  hinted,  or  rather,  left  to  Phile- 
mon to  infer,  by  the  recognition  of  his  brotherly 
love.  A  hint  lies  in  it  that  there  may  be  a  danger 
of  cherishing  a  cheap  and  easy  charity  that  re- 
verses the  law  of  gravity,  and  increases  as  the 
square  of  the  distance,  having  tenderness  and 
smiles  for  people  and  Churches  which  are  well 
out  of  our  road,  and  frowns  for  some  nearer 
home.  "  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom 
he  hath  seen,  how  shall  he  love  "  his  brother 
"whom  he  hath  not  seen?" 

II.  In  verse  6  we  have  the  apostolic  prayer 
for  Philemon,  grounded  on  the  tidings  of  his 
love  and  faith.  It  is  immediately  connected 
with  "  the  prayers  "  of  verse  4  by  the  introduc- 
tory "  that,"  which  is  best  understood  as  intro- 
ducing the  subject-matter  of  the  prayer.  What- 
ever then  may  be  the  meaning  of  this  supplica- 
tion, it  is  a  prayer  for  Philemon,  and  not  for 
others.  That  remark  disposes  of  the  explana- 
tions   which    widen    its    scope,    contrary,    as    it 


seems  to  me,  to  the  natural  understanding  of  the 
context. 

"  The  fellowship  of  thy  faith  "  is  capable  of 
more  than  one  meaning.  The  signification  of 
the  principal  word  and  the  relation  expressed  by 
the  preposition  may  be  variously  determined. 
"  Fellowship  "  is  more  than  once  used  in  the 
sense  of  sharing  material  wealth  with  Christ's 
poor,  or  more  harshly  and  plainly,  charitable 
contribution.  So  we  find  it  in  Romans  xv.  26 
and  2  Corinthians  ix.  13.  Adopting  that  meaning 
here,  the  "  of  "  must  express,  as  it  often  does, 
the  origin  of  Philemon's  kindly  gifts,  namely, 
his  faith;  and  the  whole  phrase  accords  with  the 
preceding  verse  in  its  view  of  the  genesis  of 
beneficence  to  the  brethren  as  the  result  of  faith 
in  the  Lord. 

The  Apostle  prays  that  this  faith-begotten 
practical  liberality  may  became  efficacious,  or 
may  acquire  still  more  power;  i.  e.,  may  increase 
in  activity,  and  so  may  lead  to  "  the  knowledge 
of  every  good  thing  that  is  in  us."  The  inter- 
pretation has  found  extensive  support,  which 
takes  this  as  equivalent  to  a  desire  that  Phile- 
mon's good  deeds  might  lead  others,  whether 
enemies  or  friends,  to  recognise  the  beauties  of 
sympathetic  goodness  in  the  true  Christian  char- 
acter. Such  an  explanation  hopelessly  confuses 
the  whole,  and  does  violence  to  the  plain  require- 
ments of  the  context,  which  limit  the  prayer  to 
Philemon.  It  is  this  "  knowledge  "  of  which 
Paul  is  thinking.  The  same  profound  and  preg- 
nant word  is  used  here  which  occurs  so  fre- 
quently in  the  other  epistles  of  the  captivity,  and 
which  always  means  that  deep  and  vital  knowl- 
edge which  knows  because  it  possesses.  Usually 
its  object  is  God  as  revealed  in  the  great  work 
and  person  of  Christ.  Here  its  object  is  the  sum 
total  of  spiritual  blessings,  the  whole  fulness  of 
the  gifts  given  us  by,  and,  at  bottom,  consisting 
of,  that  same  Christ  dwelling  in  the  heart,  who 
is  revealer,  because  He  is  communicator,  of 
God.  The  full,  deep  knowledge  of  this  manifold 
and  yet  one  good  is  no  mere  theoretical  work  of 
the  understanding,  but  is  an  experience  which 
is  only  possible  to  him  who  enjoys  it. 

The  meaning  of  the  whole  prayer,  then,  put 
into  feebler  and  more  modern  dress  is  simply 
that  Philemon's  liberality  and  Christian  love  may 
grow  more  and  more,  and  may  help  him  to  a 
fuller  appropriation  and  experience  of  the  large 
treasures  "  which  are  in  us,"  though  in  germ  and 
potentiality  only,  until  brought  into  conscious- 
ness by  our  own  Christian  growth.  The  various 
readings  "  in  us,"  or  "  in  you  "  only  widen  the 
circle  of  possessors  of  these  gifts  to  the  whole 
Church,  or  narrow  it  to  the  believers  of  Colossae. 

There  still  remain  for  consideration  the  last 
words  of  the  clause,  "  unto  Christ."  They  must 
be  referred  back  to  the  main  subject  of  the  sen- 
tence, "  may  become  effectual."  They  seem  to 
express  the  condition  on  which  Christian  "  fel- 
lowship," like  all  Christian  acts,  can  be  quick- 
ened with  energy,  and  tend  to  spiritual  progress; 
namely,  that  it  shall  be  done  as  to  the  Lord. 
There  is  perhaps  in  this  appended  clause  a  kind 
of  lingering  echo  of  our  Lord's  own  words,  in 
which  he  accepts  as  done  unto  Him  the  kindly 
deeds  done  to  the  least  of  His  brethren. 

So  then  this  great  prayer  brings  out  very 
strongly  the  goal  to  which  the  highest  perfection 
of  Christian  character  has  still  to  aspire.  Phile- 
mon was  no  weakling  or  laggard  in  the  Chris- 
tian conflict  and  race.     His  attainments  sent  a 
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thrill  of  thankfulness  through  the  Apostle's 
spirit.  But  there  remained  "  very  much  land  to 
be  possessed "  ;  and  precisely  because  he  had 
climbed  so  far,  does  his  friend  pray  that  he  may 
mount  still  higher,  where  the  sweep  of  view  is 
wider,  and  the  air  clearer  still.  It  is  an  endless 
task  to  bring  into  conscious  possession  and  ex- 
ercise all  the  fulness  with  which  Christ  endows 
His  feeblest  servant.  Not  till  all  that  God  can 
give,  or  rather  has  given,  has  been  incorporated 
in  the  nature  and  wrought  out  in  the  Jife,  is  the 
term  reached.  This  is  the  true  sublime  of  the 
Christian  life,  that  it  begins  with  the  reception 
of  a  strictly  infinite  gift,  and  demands  immor- 
tality as  the  field  for  unfolding  its  worth.  Con- 
tinual progress  in  all  that  ennobles  the  nature, 
satisfies  the  heart,  and  floods  the  mind  with  light 
is  the  destiny  of  the  Christian  soul,  and  of  it 
alone.  Therefore  unwearied  effort,  buoyancy, 
and  hope  which  no  dark  memories  can  dash  nor 
any  fears  darken  should  mark  their  temper,  to 
whom  the  future  offers  an  absolutely  endless  and 
limitless  increase  in  the  possession  of  the  infinite 
God. 

There  is  also  brought  out  in  this  prayer  the 
value  of  Christian  beneficence  as  a  means  of 
spiritual  growth.  Philemon's  "  communication 
of  faith  "  will  help  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
fulness  of  Christ.  The  reaction  of  conduct  on 
character  and  growth  in  godliness  is  a  familiar 
idea  with  Paul,  especially  in  the  prison  epistles. 
Thus  we  read  in  his  prayer  for  the  Colossians, 
"  fruitful  in  every  good  work,  and  increasing 
in  the  knowledge  of  God."  The  faithful  carry- 
ing out  in  life  of  what  we  already  know  is  not 
the  least  important  condition  of  increasing 
knowledge.  If  a  man  does  not  live  up  to  his 
religion,  his  religion  shrinks  to  the  level  of  his 
life.  Unoccupied  territory  lapses.  We  hold  our 
spiritual  gifts  on  the  terms  of  using  them.  The 
practice  of  convictions  deepens  convictions;  not 
that  the  exercise  of  Christian  graces  will  make 
theologians,  but  it  will  give  larger  possession  of 
the  knowledge  which  is  life. 

While  this  general  principle  is  abundantly 
enforced  in  Scripture  and  confirmed  by  experi- 
ence, the  specific  form  of  it  here  is  that  the  right 
administration  of  wealth  is  a  direct  means  of  in- 
creasing a  Christian's  possession  of  the  large 
store  treasured  in  Christ.  Every  loving  thought 
towards  the  sorrowful  and  the  needy,  every 
touch  of  sympathy  yielded  to,  and  every  kindly, 
Christlike  deed  flowing  from  these,  thins  away 
some  .film  of  the  barriers  between  the  believing 
soul  and  a  full  possession  of  God,  and  thus 
makes  it  more  capable  of  beholding  Him  and  of 
rising  to  communion  with  Him.  The  possi- 
bilities of  wealth  lie,  not  only  in  the  direction  of 
earthly  advantages,  but  in  the  fact  that  men  may 
so  use  it  as  to  secure  their  being  "  received  into 
everlasting  habitations."  Modern  evangelical 
teachers  have  been  afraid  to  say  what  Paul  ven- 
tured to  say  on  this  matter,  for  fear  of  obscur- 
ing the  truth  which  Paul  gave  his  life  10  preach. 
Surely  they  need  not  be  more  jealous  for  the 
doctrine  of  "justification  by  faith"  than  he  was; 
and  if  he  had  no  scruples  in  telling  rich  men  to 
"  lay  up  in  store  for  themselves  a  good  founda- 
tion for  the  time  to  come,"  by  being  "  ready  to 
communicate,"  they  may  safely  follow.  There 
is  probably  no  more  powerful  cause  of  the  com- 
parative feebleness  of  average  English  Chris- 
tianity than  the  selfish  use  of  money,  and  no 
surer  means  of  securing  a  great  increase  in  the 


depth  and  richness  of  the  individual  Christian 
life  than  the  fuller  application  of  Christian  prin- 
ciple, that  is,  of  the  law  of  sacrifice,  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  property. 

The  final  clause  of  the  verse  seems  to  state 
the  condition  on  which  Philemon's  good  deeds 
will  avail  for  his  own  growth  in  grace,  and  im- 
plies tnat  in  him  that  condition  is'  fulfilled.  If  a 
man  does  deeds  of  kindness  and  help  to  one  of 
these  little  ones,  as  "  unto  Christ,"  then  his 
beneficence  will  come  back  in  spiritual  blessing 
on  his  own  head.  If  they  are  the  result  of  sim- 
ple natural  compassion,  beautiful  as  it  is,  they 
will  reinforce  it,  but  have  no  tendency  to 
strengthen  that  from  which  they  do  not  flow.  If 
they  are  tainted  by  any  self-regard,  then  they  are 
not  charitable  deeds  at  all.  What  is  done  for 
Christ  will  bring  to  the  doer  more  of  Christ  as 
its  consequence  and  reward.  All  life,  with  all 
its  varied  forms  of  endurance  and  service,  comes 
under  this  same  law,  and  tends  to  make  more 
assured  and  more  blessed  and  more  profound 
the  knowledge  and  grasp  of  the  fulness  of  Christ, 
in  the  measure  in  which  it  is  directed  to  Him, 
and  done  or  suffered  for  His  sake. 

III.  The  present  section  closes  with  a  very 
sweet  and  pathetic  representation  of  the  Apos- 
tle's joy  in  the  character  of  his  friend. 

The  "  for  "  of  verse  7  connects  not  with  the 
words  of  petition  immediately  before,  but  with 
"  I  thank  my  God  "  (verse  4),  and  gives  a  grace- 
ful turn — graceful  only  because  so  unforced  and 
true — to  the  sentence.  "  My  thanks  are  due  to 
you  for  your  kindness  to  others,  for,  though  you 
did  not  think  of  it  you  have  done  me  as  much 
good  as  you  did  them."  The  "love"  which  gives 
Paul  such  "great  joy  and  consolation"  is  not 
love  directed  to  himself,  but  to  others;  and  the 
reason  why  it  gladdened  the  Apostle  was  because 
it  had  "  refreshed  the  hearts  "  of  sorrowful  and 
needy  saints  in  Colossa;.  This  tender  expres- 
sion of  affectionate  joy  in  Philemon's  good 
deeds  is  made  wonderfully  emotional  by  that  em- 
phatic "  brother  "  which  ends  the  verse,  and  by 
its  unusual  position  in  the  sentence  assumes  the 
character  of*  sudden,  irrepressible  shoot  of  love 
from  Paul's  heart  towards  Philemon,  like  the 
quick  impulse  with  which  a  mother  will  catch  up 
her  child,  and  cover  it  with  caresses.  Paul  was 
never  ashamed  of  showing  his  tenderness,  and  it 
never  repels  us. 

These  final  words  suggest  the  unexpected 
good  which  good  deeds  may  do.  No  man  can 
ever  tell  how  far  the  blessing  of  his  trivial  acts 
of  kindness,  or  other  pieces  of  Christian  conduct, 
may  travel.  They  may  benefit  one  in  material 
fashion,  but  the  fragrance  may  reach  many 
others.  Philemon  little  dreamed  that  his  small 
charity  to  some  suffering  brother  in  Colossae 
would  find  its  way  across  the  sea,  and  bring  a 
waft  of  coolness  and  refreshing  into  the  hot 
prison  house.  Neither  Paul  nor  Philemon 
dreamed  that,  made  immortal  by  the  word  of 
the  former,  the  same  transient  act  would  find  its 
way  across  the  centuries,  and  would  "  smell 
sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust  "  to-day.  Men 
know  not  who  are  their  audiences,  or  who  may 
be  spectators  of  their  works;  for  they  are  all 
bound  so  mystically  and  closely  together,  that 
none  can  tell  how  far  the  vibrations  which  he 
sets  in  motion  will  thrill.  This  is  true  about  all 
deeds,  good  and  bad,  and  invests  them  all  with 
solemn  importance.  The  arrow  shot  travels  be- 
yond the  archer's  eye,  and  may  wound  where  he 
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knows  not.  The  only  thing  certain  about  the 
deed  once  done  is  that  its  irrevocable  conse- 
quences will  reach  much  farther  than  the  doer 
dreamed,  and  that  no  limits  can  be  set  to  the 
subtle  influence  which,  for  blessing  or  harm,  it 
exerts. 

Since  the  diameter  of  the  circle  which  our  acts 
may  fill  is  unknown  and  unknowable,  the  doer 
who  stands  at  the  centre  is  all  the  more  solemnly 
bound  to  make  sure  of  the  only  thing  of  which 
he  can  make  sure,  the  quality  of  the  influence 
sent  forth;  and  since  his  deed  may  blight  or 
bless  so  widely,  to  clarify  his  motives  and  guard 
his  doings,  that  they  may  bring  only  good 
wherever  they  light. 

May  we  not  venture  to  see  shining  through 
the  Apostle's  words  the  Master's  face?  "  Even 
as  Christ  did  for  us  with  God  the  Father,"  says 
Luther,  "  thus  also  doth  St.  Paul  for  Onesimus 
with  Philemon  "  ;  and  that  thought  may  permis- 
sibly be  applied  to  many  parts  of  this  letter,  to 
which  it  gives  much  beauty.  It  may  not  be  all 
fanciful  to  say  that,  as  Paul's  heart  was  gladdened 
when  he  heard  of  the  good  deeds  done  in  far-off 
Colossae  by  a  man  who  "  owed  to  him  his  own 
self,"  so  we  may  believe  that  Christ  is  glad  and 
has  "  great  joy  in  our  love  "  to  His  servants  and 
in  our  kindliness,  when  He  beholds  the  poor 
work  done  by  the  humblest  for  His  sake.  He 
sees  and  rejoices,  and  approves  when  there  are 
none  but  Himself  to  know  or  praise;  and  at  last 
many,  who  did  lowly  service  to  His  friends,  will 
be  surprised  to  hear  from  His  lips  the  acknowl- 
edgment that  it  was  Himself  whom  they  had 
visited  and  succoured,  and  that  they  had  been 
ministering  to  the  Master's  joy  when  they  had 
only  known  themselves  to  be  succouring  His 
servants'  need. 


CHAPTER  III. 
Philemon  8-1  i  (R.  V.). 

After  honest  and  affectionate  praise  of  Phile- 
mon, the  Apostle  now  approaches  Ike  main  pur- 
pose of  his  letter.  But  even  now  he  does  not 
blurt  it  out  at  once.  He  probably  anticipated 
that  his  friend  was  justly  angry  with  his  runaway 
slave,  and  therefore,  in  these  verses,  he  touches 
a  kind  of  prelude  to  his  request  with  what  we 
should  call  the  finest  tact,  if  it  were  not  so  mani- 
festly the  unconscious  product  of  simple  good 
feeling.  Even  by  the  end  of  them  he  has  not 
ventured  to  say  what  he  wishes  done,  though  he 
has  ventured  to  introduce  the  obnoxious  name. 
So  much  persuading  and  sanctified  ingenuity 
does  it  sometimes  take  to  induce  good  men  to  do 
plain  duties  which  may  be  unwelcome. 

These  verses  not  only  present  a  model  for 
efforts  to  lead  men  in  right  paths,  but  they  unveil 
the  very  spirit  of  Christianity  in  their  pleadings. 
Paul's  persuasives  to  Philemon  are  echoes  of 
Christ's  persuasives  to  Paul.  He  had  learned  his 
method  from  his  Master,  and  had  himself  expe- 
rienced that  gentle  love  was  more  than  com- 
mandments. Therefore  he  softens  his  voice  to 
speak  to  Philemon,  as  Christ  had  softened  His 
to  speak  to  Paul.  We  do  not  arbitrarily  "  spir- 
itualise "  the  words,  but  simply  recognise  that 
the  Apostle  moulded  his  conduct  after  Christ's 
pattern,  when  we  see  here  a  mirror  reflecting 
some  of  the  highest  truths  of  Christian  ethics. 

I.  Here  is  seen  love  which  beseeches  where  it 


might  command.  The  first  word  "  wherefore," 
leads  back  to  the  preceding  sentence,  and  makes 
Philemon's  past  kindness  to  the  saints  the  rea- 
son for^  his  being  asked  to  be  kind  now.  The 
Apostle's  confidence  in  his  friend's  character, 
and  in  his  being  amenable  to  the  appeal  of  love, 
made  Paul  waive  his  apostolic  authority,  and 
sue  instead  of  commanding.  There  are  people, 
like  the  horse  and  the  mule,  who  understand  only 
rough  imperatives,  backed  by  force;  but  they  are 
fewer  than  we  are  apt  to  think,  and  perhaps  gen- 
tleness is  never  wholly  thrown  away.  No  doubt, 
there  must  be  adaptation  of  method  to  different 
characters,  but  we  should  try  gentleness  before 
we  make  up  our  minds  that  to  try  it  is  to  throw 
pearls  before  swine. 

The  careful  limits  put  to  apostolic  authority 
here  deserve  notice.  "  I  might  be  much  bold  in 
Christ  to  command."  He  has  no  authority  in 
himself,  but  he  has  "  in  Christ."  His  own  per- 
sonality gives  him  none,  but  his  relation  to  his 
Master  does.  It  is  a  distinct  assertion  of  right 
to  command,  and  an  equally  distinct  repudiation 
of  any  such  right,  except  as  derived  from  his 
union  with  Jesus. 

He  still  further  limits  his  authority  by  that 
noteworthy  clause,  "  that  which  is  befitting."  His 
authority  does  not  stretch  so  far  as  to  create  new 
obligations,  or  to  repeal  plain  laws  of  duty. 
There  was  a  standard  by  which  his  commands 
were  to  be  tried.  He  appeals  to  Philemon's  own 
sense  of  moral  fitness,  to  his  natural  conscience, 
enlightened  by  communion  with   Christ. 

Then  comes  the  great  motive  which  he  will 
urge,  "  for  love's  sake  " — not  merely  his  to  Phile- 
mon, or  Philemon's  to  him,  but  the  bond  which 
unites  all  Christian  souls  together,  and  binds 
them  all  to  Christ.  "  That  grand,  sacred  prin- 
ciple," says  Paul,  "  bids  me  put  away  authority, 
and  speak  in  entreaty."  Love  naturally  be- 
seeches, and  does  not  order.  The  harsh  voice 
of  command  is  simply  the  imposition  of  another's 
will,  and  it  belongs  to  relationships  in  which  the 
heart  has  no  share.  But  wherever  love  is  the 
bond,  grace  is  poured  into  the  lips,  and  "  I  en- 
join" becomes  "  I  pray."  So  that  even  where  the 
outward  form  of  authority  is  still  kept,  as  in  a 
parent  to  young  children,  there  will  ever  be  some 
endearing  word  to  swathe  the  harsh  imperative  in 
tenderness,  like  a  sword  blade  wrapped  about 
with  wool,  lest  it  should  wound.  Love  tends  to 
obliterate  the  hard  distinction  of  superior  and 
inferior,  which  finds  its  expression  in  laconic  im- 
peratives and  silent  obedience.  It  seeks  not  for 
mere  compliance  with  commands,  but  for  one- 
ness of  will.  The  lightest  wish  breathed  by 
loved  lips  is  stronger  than  all  stern  injunctions, 
often,  alas!  than  all  laws  of  duty.  The  heart  is  so 
tuned  as  to  vibrate  only  to  that  one  tone.  The 
rocking  stones,  which  all  the  storms  of  winter 
may  howl  round  and  not  move,  can  be  set  swing- 
ing by  a  light  touch.  Una  leads  the  lion  in  a 
silken  leash.  Love  controls  the  wildest  nature. 
The  demoniac,  whom  no  chains  can  bind,  is 
found  sitting  at  the  feet  of  incarnate  gentleness. 
So  the  wish  of  love  is  all-powerful  with  loving 
hearts,  and  its  faintest  whisper  louder  and  more 
constraining   than   all   the   trumpets   of    Sinai. 

There  is  a  large  lesson  here  for  all  human  re- 
lationships. Fathers  and  mothers,  husbands  and 
wives,  friends  and  companions,  teachers  and 
guides  of  all  sorts,  should  set  their  conduct  by 
this  pattern,  and  let  the  law  of  love  sit  ever  upon 
their  lips.     Authority  is  the  weapon  of  a  weak 
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man,  who  is  doubtful  of  his  own  power  to  get 
himself  obeyed,  or  of  a  selfish  one,  who  seeks 
for  mechanical  submission  rather  than  for  the 
fealty  of  willing  hearts.  Love  is  the  weapon  of 
a  strong  man  who  can  cast  aside  the  trappings 
of  superiority,  and  is  never  loftier  than  when  he 
descends,  nor  more  absolute  than  when  he  ab- 
jures authority,  and  appeals  with  love  to  love. 
Men  are  not  to  be  dragooned  into  goodness. 
If  mere  outward  acts  are  sought,  it  may  be 
enough  to  impose  another's  will  in  orders  as 
curt  as  a  soldier's  word  of  command,  but  if  the 
joyful  inclination  of  the  heart  to  the  good  deed  is 
to  be  secured,  that  can  only  be  done  when  law 
melts  into  love,  and  is  thereby  transformed  to 
a  more  imperative  obligation,  written  not  on 
tables  of  stone,  but  on  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart. 

There  is  a  glimpse  here  into  the  very  heart  of 
Christ's  rule  over  men.  He  too  does  not  merely 
impose  commands,  but  stoops  to  entreat,  where 
He  indeed  might  command.  "  Henceforth  I  call 
you  not  servants,  but  friends  "  ;  and  though  He 
does  go  on  to  say,  "  Ye  are  My  friends,  if  ye  do 
whatsoever  I  command  you,"  yet  His  command- 
ment has  in  it  so  much  tenderness,  condescen- 
sion, and  pleading  love,  that  it  sounds  far  liker 
beseeching  than  enjoining.  His  yoke  is  easy,  for 
this  among  other  reasons,  that  it  is,  if  one  may 
say  so,  padded  with  love.  His  burden  is  light  be- 
cause it  is  laid  on  His  servant's  shoulders  by  a 
loving  hand;  and  so,  as  St.  Bernard  says,  it  is 
onus  quod  portantcm  portat,  a  burden  which  carries 
him  who  carries  it. 

II.  There  is  in  these  verses  the  appeal  which 
gives  weight  to  the  entreaties  of  love.  The  Apos- 
tle brings  personal  considerations  to  bear  on  the 
enforcement  of  impersonal  duty,  and  therein  fol- 
lows the  example  of  his  Lord.  He  presents  his 
own  circumstances  as  adding  power  to  his  re- 
quest, and,  as  it  were,  puts  himself  into  the  scale. 
He  touches  with  singular  pathos  on  two  things 
which  should  sway  his  friend.  "  Such  a  one  as 
Paul  the  aged."  The  alternative  rendering  "  am- 
bassador," while  quite  possible,  has  nqt  congruity 
in  its  favour,  and  would  be  a  recurrence  to  that 
very  motive  of  official  authority  which  he  has 
just  disclaimed.  The  other  rendering  is  every 
way  preferable.  How  old  was  he?  Probably 
somewhere  about  sixty — not  a  very  great  age, 
but  life  was  somewhat  shorter  then  than  now, 
and  Paul  was,  no  doubt,  aged  by  work,  by  worry, 
and  by  the  unresting  spirit  that  "  o'er-informed 
his  tenement  of  clay."  Such  temperaments  as  his 
soon  grow  old.  Perhaps  Philemon  was  not  much 
younger;  but  the  prosperous  Colossian  gentle- 
man had  had  a  smoother  life,  and,  no  doubt, 
carried  his  years  more  lightly. 

The  requests  of  old  age  should  have  weight. 
In  our  days,  what  with  the  improvements  in 
education'  and  the  general  loosening  of  the  bonds 
of  reverence,  the  old  maxim  that  "  the  utmost 
respect  is  due  to  children,"  receives  a  strange  in- 
terpretation, and  in  many  a  household  the  Di- 
vine order  is  turned  upside  down,  and  the  juniors 
regulate  all  things.  Other  still  more  sacred  things 
will  be  likely  to  lose  their  due  reverence  when 
silver  hairs  no  longer  receive  theirs. 

But  usually  the  aged  who  are  "  such  "  aged 
"  as  Paul  "  was,  will  not  fail  of  obtaining  honour 
and  deference.  No  more  beautiful  picture  of  the 
bright  energy  and  freshness  still  possible  to  the 
old  was  ever  painted  than  may  be  gathered  from 
the  Apostle's  unconscious  sketch  of  himself.  He 
delighted  in  having  young  life  about  him — Tim- 


othy, Titus,  Mark,  and  others,  boys  in  com- 
parison with  himself,  whom  yet  he  admitted  to 
close  intimacy,  as  some  old  general  might  the 
youths  of  his  staff,  warming  his  age  at  the  genial 
flame  of  their  growing  energies  and  unworn 
hopes.  His  was  a  joyful  old  age  too,  notwith- 
standing many  burdens  of  anxiety  and  sorrow. 
We  hear  the  clear  song  of  his  gladness  ringing 
through  the  epistle  of  joy,  that  to  the  Philippians, 
which,  like  this,  dates  from  his  Roman  captivity. 
A  Christian  old  age  should  be  joyful,  and  only  it 
will  be;  for  the  joys  of  the  natural  life  burn  low, 
when  the  fuel  that  fed  them  is  nearly  exhausted, 
and  withered  hands  are  held  in  vain  over  the 
dying  embers.  But  Christ's  joy  "  remains,"  and 
a  Christian  old  age  may  be  like  the  polar  mid- 
summer days,  when  the  sun  shines  till  midnight, 
and  dips  but  for  an  imperceptible  interval  ere  it 
rises  for  the  unending  day  of  heaven. 

Paul  the  aged  was  full  of  interest  in  the  things 
of  the  day;  no  mere  "  praiser  of  time  gone  by," 
but  a  strenuous  worker,  cherishing  a  quick  sym- 
pathy and  an  eager  interest  which  kept  him 
young  to  the  end.  Witness  that  last  chapter  of 
the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  where  he  is  seen 
in  the  immediate  expectation  of  death,  entering 
heartily  into  passing  trifles,  and  thinking  it  worth 
while  to  give  little  pieces  of  information  about 
the  movements  of  his  friends,  and  wishful  to 
get  his  books  and  parchments,  that  he  might 
do  some  more  work  while  waiting  for  the  heads- 
man's sword.  And  over  his  cheery,  sympathetic, 
busy  old  age  there  is  thrown  the  light-  of  a 
great  hope,  which  kindles  desire  and  onward 
looks  in  his  dim  eyes,  and  parts  "  such  a  one  as 
Paul  the  aged  "  by  a  whole  universe  from  the 
old  whose  future  is  dark  and  their  past  dreary, 
whose  hope  is  a  phantom  and  their  memory  a 
pang. 

The  Apostle  adds  yet  another  personal  char- 
acteristic as  a  motive  with  Philemon  to  grant  his 
request:  "  Now  a  prisoner  also  of  Christ  Jesus." 
He  has  already  spoken  of  himself  in  these  terms 
in  verse  1.  His  sufferings  were  imposed  by  and 
endured  for  Christ.  He  holds  up  his  fettered 
wrist,  and  in  effect  says,  "  Surely  you  will  not  re- 
fuse anything  that  you  can  do  to  wrap  a  silken 
softness  round  the  cold,  hard  iron,  especially 
when  you  remember  for  Whose  sake  and  by 
Whose  will  I  am  bound  with  this  chain."  He 
thus  brings  personal  motives  to  reinforce  duty 
which  is  binding  from  other  and  higher  con- 
siderations. He  does  not  merely  tell  Philemon 
that  he  ought  to  take  back  Onesimus  as  a  piece 
of  self-sacrificing  Christian  duty.  He  does  imply 
that  highest  motive  throughout  his  pleadings, 
and  urges  that  such  action  is  "  fitting  "  or  in  con- 
sonance with  the  position  and  obligations  of  a 
Christian  man.  But  he  backs  up  this  highest  rea- 
son with  these  others:  "  If  you  hesitate  to  take 
him  back  because  you  ought,  will  you  do  it  be- 
cause I  ask  you?  and,  before  you  answer  that 
question,  will  you  remember  my  age,  and  what 
I  am  bearing  for  the  Master?  "  If  he  can  get 
his  friend  to  do  the  right  thing  by  the  help  of 
these  subsidiary  motives,  still,  it  is  the  right 
thing;  and  the  appeal  to  these  motives  will  do 
Philemon  no  harm,  and,  if  successful, 'will  do 
both  him  and  Onesimus  a  great  deal  of  good. 

Does  not  this  action  of  Paul  remind  us  of  the 
highest  example  of  a  similar  use  of  motives  of 
personal  attachment  as  aids  to  duty?  Christ  does 
thus  with  his  servants.  He  does  not  simply  hold 
up  before  us  a  cold  law  of  duty,  but  warms  it  by 
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introducing  our  personal  relation  to  Him  as  the 
main  motive  for  keeping  it.  Apart  from  Him, 
morality  can  only  point  to  the  tables  of  stone 
and  say:  "  There!  that  is  what  you  ought  to  do. 
Do  it  or  face  the  consequences."  But  Christ 
says:  "  I  have  given  Myself  for  you.  My  will  is 
your  law.  Will  you  do  it  for  My  sake?"  In- 
stead of  the  chilling,  statuesque  ideal,  as  pure  as 
marble  and  as  cold,  a  Brother  stands  before  us 
with  a  heart  that  beats,  a  smile  on  His  face,  a 
hand  outstretched  to  help;  and  His  word  is, 
"  If  ye  love  Me,  keep  My  commandments."  The 
specific  difference  of  Christian  morality  lies  not 
in  its  precepts,  but  in  its  motive,  and  in  its  gift 
of  power  to  obey.  Paul  could  only  urge  regard 
to  him  as  a  subsidiary  inducement.  Christ  puts 
it  as  the  chief,  nay,  as  the  sole  motive  for  obedi- 
ence. 

III.  The  last  point  suggested  by  these  verses 
is  the  gradual  opening  up  of  the  main  subject- 
matter  of  the  Apostle's  request.  Very  note- 
worthy is  the  tenderness  of  the  description  of  the 
fugitive  as  "  my  child,  whom  I  have  begotten  in 
my  bonds."  Paul  does  not  venture  to  name  him 
at  once,  but  prepares  the  way  by  the  warmth  of 
this  affectionate  reference.  The  position  of  the 
name  in  the  sentence  is  most  unusual,  and  sug- 
gests a  kind  of  hesitation  to  take  the  plunge, 
while  the  hurried  passing  on  to  meet  the  objec- 
tion which  he  knew  would  spring  immediately 
to  Philemon's  mind  is  almost  as  if  Paul  laid 
his  hand  on  his  friend's  lips  to  stop  his  words, — 
"  Onesimus,  then,  is  it?  that  good-for-nothing!" 
Paul  admits  the  indictment,  will  say  no  word  to 
mitigate  the  condemnation  due  to  his  past  worth- 
lessness,  but,  with  a  playful  allusion  to  the  slave's 
name,  which  conceals  his  deep  earnestness,  as- 
sures Philemon  that  he  will  find  the  formerly  in- 
appropriate name,  Onesimus — i.  e.,  profitable — 
true  yet,  for  all  that  is  past.  He  is  sure  of  this, 
because  he,  Paul,  has  proved  his  value.  Surely 
never  were  the  natural  feelings  of  indignation 
and  suspicion  more  skilfully  soothed,  and  never 
did  repentant  good-for-nothing  get  sent  back  to 
regain  the  confidence  which  he  had  forfeited, 
with  such  a  certificate  of  character  in  his  hand! 

But  there  is  something  of  more  importance 
than  Paul's  inborn  delicacy  and  tact  to  notice 
here.  Onesimus  had  been  a  bad  specimen  of  a 
bad  class.  Slavery  must  needs  corrupt  both  the 
owner  and  the  chattel;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  classical  allusions  enough  to  show  that 
the  slaves  of  Paul's  period  were  deeply  tainted 
with  the  characteristic  vices  of  their  condition. 
Liars,  thieves,  idle,  treacherous,  nourishing  a 
hatred  of  their  masters  all  the  more  deadly  that 
it  was  smothered,  but  ready  to  flame  out,  if  op- 
portunity served,  in  blood-curdling  cruelties — 
they  constitued  an  ever-present  danger,  and 
needed  an  ever-wakeful  watchfulness.  Onesimus 
had  been  known  to  Philemon  only  as  one  of  the 
idlers  who  were  more  of  a  nuisance  than  a  bene- 
fit, and  cost  more  than  they  earned;  and  he  ap- 
parently ended  his  career  by  theft.  And  this  de- 
graded creature  with  scars  on  his  soul  deeper 
and  worse  than  the  marks  of  fetters  on  his  limbs, 
had  somehow  found  his  way  to  the  great  jungle 
of  a  city,  where  all  foul  vermin  could  crawl  and 
hiss  and  sting  with  comparative  safety.  There 
he  had  somehow  come  across  the  Apostle,  and 
had  received  into  his  heart,  filled  with  ugly  de- 
sires and  lusts,  the  message  of  Christ's  love, 
which  had  swept  it  clean  and  made  him  over 
again.    The  Apostle  has  had  but  short  experience 


of  his  convert,  but  he  is  quite  sure  that  he  is  a 
Christian;  and,  that  being  the  case,  he  is  as  sure 
that  all  the  bad  black  past  is  buried,  and  that 
the  new  leaf  now  turned  over  will  be  covered 
with  fair  writing,  not  in  the  least  like  the  blots 
that  were  on  the  former  page,  and  have  now  been 
dissolved  from  off  it,  by  the  touch  of  Christ's 
blood. 

It  is  a  typical  instance  of  the  miracles  which 
the  gospel  wrought  as  every-day  events  in  its 
transforming  career.  Christianity  knows  nothing 
of  hopeless  cases.  It  professes  its  ability  to  take 
the  most  crooked  stick  and  bring  it  straight,  to 
flash  a  new  power  into  the  blackest  carbon,  which 
will  turn  it  into  a  diamond.  Every  duty  will  be 
done  better  by  a  man  if  he  have  the  love  and 
grace  of  Jesus  Christ  in  his  heart.  New  motives 
are  brought  into  play,  new  powers  are  given, 
new  standards  of  duty  are  set  up.  The  small 
tasks  become  great,  and  the  unwelcome  sweet, 
and  the  difficult  easy,  when  done  for  and  through 
Christ.  Old  vices  are  crushed  in  their  deepest 
source;  old  habits  driven  out  by  the  force  of  a 
new  affection,  as  the  young  leaf-buds  push  the 
withered  foliage  from  the  tree.  Christ  can  make 
any  man  over  again,  and  does  so  re-create  every 
heart  that  trusts  to  Him.  Such  miracles  of  trans- 
formation are  wrought  to-day  as  truly  as  of  old. 
Many  professing  Christians  experience  little  of 
that  quickening  and  revolutionising  energy; 
many  observers  see  little  of  it,  and  some  begin 
to  croak,  as  if  the  old  power  had  ebbed  away. 
But  wherever  men  give  the  gospel  fair  play  in 
their  lives,  and  open  their  spirits,  in  truth  and 
not  merely  in  profession,  to  its  influence,  it  vin- 
dicates its  undiminished  possession  of  all  its 
former  energy;  and  if  ever  it  seems  to  fail,  it  is 
not  that  the  medicine  is  ineffectual,  but  that  the 
sick  man  has  not  really  taken  it.  The  low  tone  of 
much  modern  Christianity  and  its  dim  exhibition 
of  the  transforming  power  of  the  gospel  is  easily 
and  sadly  accounted  for  without  charging  de- 
crepitude on  that  which  was  once  so  mighty,  by 
the  patent  fact  that  much  modern  Christianity 
is  little  better  than  lip  acknowledgment,,  and  that 
much  more  of  it  is  woefully  unfamiliar  with  the 
truth  which  it  in  some  fashion  believes,  and  is 
sinfully  negligent  of  the  spiritual  gifts  which  it 
professes  to  treasure.  If  a  Christian  man  does 
not  show  that  his  religion  is  changing  him  into 
the  fair  likeness  of  his  Master,  and  fitting  him  for 
all  relations  of  life,  the  reason  is  simply  that  he 
has  so  little  of  it,  and  that  little  so  mechanical 
and  tepid. 

Paul  pleads  with  Philemon  to  take  back  his 
worthless  servant,  and  assures  him  that  he  will 
find  Onesimus  helpful  now.  Christ  does  not 
need  to  be  besought  to  welcome  His  runaway 
good-for-nothings,  however  unprofitable  they 
have  been.  That  Divine  charity  of  His  forgives 
all  things,  and  "  hopes  all  things  "  of  the  worst, 
and  can  fulfil  its  own  hope  in  the  most  degraded. 
With  bright,  unfaltering  confidence  in  His  own 
power  He  fronts  the  most  evil,  sure  that  He 
can  cleanse;  and  that,  no  matter  what  the  past 
has  been,  His  power  can  overcome  all  defects  of 
character,  education,  or  surroundings,  can  set 
free  from  all  moral  disadvantages  adhering  to 
men's  station,  class,  or  calling,  can  break  the  en- 
tail of  sin.  The  worst  needs  no  intercessor  to 
sway  that  tender  heart  of  our  great  Master  whom 
we  may  dimly  see  shadowed  in  the  very  name 
of  "  Philemon,"  which  means  one  who  is  loving 
or  kindly.    Whoever  confesses  to  him  that  he  has 
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"  been  an  unprofitable  servant,"  will  be  welcomed 
to  His  heart,  made  pure  and  good  by  the  Divine 
Spirit  breathing  new  life  into  him,  will  be 
trained  by  Christ  for  all  joyful  toil  as  His  slave, 
and  yet  His  freedman  and  friend;  and  at  last  each 
fugitive  and  unprofitable  Onesimus  will  hear  the 
"  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant!  " 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Philemon  12-14  (R.  V.). 

The  characteristic  features  of  the  Epistle  are 
all  embodied  in  these  verses.  They  set  forth,  in 
the  most  striking  manner,  the  relation  of  Chris- 
tianity to  slavery  and  to  other  social  evils.  They 
afford  an  exquisite  example  of  the  courteous 
delicacy  and  tact  of  the  Apostle's  intervention 
on  behalf  of  Onesimus;  and  there  shine  through 
them,  as  through  a  semi-transparent  medium, 
adumbrations  and  shimmering  hints  of  the  great- 
est truths  of  Christianity. 

I.  The  first  point  to  notice  is  that  decisive  step 
of  sending  back  the  fugitive  slave.  Not  many 
years  ago  the  conscience  of  England  was  stirred 
because  the  Government  of  the  day  sent  out  a 
circular  instructing  captains  of  men-of-war,  on 
the  decks  of  which  fugitive  slaves  sought  asylum, 
to  restore  them  to  their  "  owners."  Here  an 
Apostle  does  the  same  thing — seems  to  side  with 
the  oppressor,  and  to  drive  the  oppressed  from 
the  sole  refuge  left  him.  the  very  horns  of  the 
altar.  More  extraordinary  still,  here  is  the  fu- 
gitive voluntarily  going  back,  travelling  all  the 
weary  way  from  Rome  to  Colossae  in  order  to 
put  his  neck  once  more  beneath  the  yoke.  Both 
men  were  acting  from  Christian  motives,  and 
thought  that  they  were  doing  a  piece  of  plain 
Christian  duty.  Then  does  Christianity  sanction 
slavery?  Certainly  not;  its  principles  cut  it  up 
by  the  roots.  A  gospel,  of  which  the  starting- 
point  is  that  all  men  stand  on  the  same  level, 
as  loved  by  the  one  Lord,  and  redeemed  by  the 
one  cross,  can  have  no  place  for  such  an  insti- 
tution. A  religion  which  attaches  the  highest 
importance  to  man's  awful  prerogative  of  free- 
dom, because  it  insists  on  every  man's  individual 
responsibility  to  God,  can  keep  no  terms  with 
a  system  which  turns  men  into  chattels.  There- 
fore Christianity  cannot  but  regard  slavery  as  sin 
against  God,  and  as  treason  towards  man.  The 
principles  of  the  gospel  worked  into  the  con- 
science of  a  nation  destroy  slavery.  Historically 
it  is  true  that  as  Christianity  has  grown  slavery 
has  withered.  But  the  New  Testament  never  di- 
rectly condemns  it,  and  by  regulating  the  conduct 
of  Christian  masters,  and  recognising  the  obli- 
gations of  Christian  slaves,  seems  to  contemplate 
its  continuance,  and  to  be  deaf  to  the  sighing  of 
the  captives. 

This  attitude  was  probably  not  a  piece  of  policy 
or  a  matter  of  calculated  \yisdom  on  the  part  of 
the  Apostle.  He  no  doubt  saw  that  the  gospel 
brought  a  great  unity  in  which  all  distinctions 
were  merged,  and  rejoiced  in  thinking  that  "  in 
Christ  Jesus  there  is  neither  bond  or  free  "  ;  but 
whether  he  expected  the  distinction  ever  to  dis- 
appear from  actual  life  is  less  certain.  He  may 
have  thought  of  slavery  as  he  did  of  sex,  that 
the  fact  would  remain,  while  yet  "  we  are  all  one 
in  Christ  Jesus."  It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
suppose  that  the  Apostle^  saw  the  full  bearing  of 
the  truths  they  had  to  preach,  in  their  relation  to 


social  conditions.  They  were  inspired  to  give 
the  Church  the  principles.  It  remained  for  fu- 
ture ages,  under  Divine  guidance,  to  apprehend 
the  destructive  and  formative  range  of  these 
principles. 

However  this  may  be,  the  attitude  of  the  New 
Testament  to  slavery  is  the  same  as  to  other  un- 
christian institutions.  It  brings  the  leaven,  and 
lets  it  work.  That  attitude  is  determined  by  three 
great  principles.  First,  the  message  of  Christi- 
anity is  primarily  to  individuals,  and  only  sec- 
ondarily to  society.  It  leaves  the  units  whom  it 
has  influenced  to  influence  the  mass.  Second,  it 
acts  on  spiritual  and  moral  sentiment,  and  only 
afterwards  and  consequently  on  deeds  or  insti- 
tutions. Third,  it  hates  violence,  and  trusts 
wholly  to  enlightened  conscience.  So  it  meddles 
directly  with  no  political  or  social  arrangements, 
but  lays  down  principles  which  will  profoundly 
affect  these,  and  leaves  them  to  soak  into  the 
general  mind.  If  an  evil  needs  force  for  its  re- 
moval, it  is  not  ready  for  removal.  If  it  has  to  be 
pulled  up  by  violence,  a  bit  of  the  root  will  cer- 
tainly be  left  and  will  grow  again.  When  a  dan- 
delion head  is  ripe,  a  child's  breath  can  detach 
the  winged  seeds;  but  until  it  is,  no  tempest  can 
move  them.  The  method  of  violence  is  noisy 
and  wasteful,  like  the  winter  torrents  that  cover 
acres  of  goocj,  ground  with  mud  and  rocks,  and 
are  past  in  a  day.  The  only  true  way  is,  by  slow 
degrees  to  create  a  state  of  feeling  which  shall 
instinctively  abhor  and  cast  off  the  evil.  Then 
there  will  be  no  hubbub  and  no  waste,  and  the 
thing  once  done  will  be  done  for  ever. 

So  it  has  been  with  slavery;  so  it  will  be  with 
war,  and  intemperance,  and  impurity,  and  the 
miserable  anomalies  of  our  present  civilisation. 
It  has  taken  eighteen  hundred  years  for  the  whole 
Church  to  learn  the  inconsistency  of  Christianity 
with  slavery.  We  are  no  quicker  learners  than 
the  past  generations  were.  God  is  patient,  and 
does  not  seek  to  hurry  the  march  of  His  pur- 
poses. We  have  to  be  imitators  of  God,  and 
shun  the  "  raw  haste  "  which  is  "  half-sister  to 
delay." 

But  patience  is  not  passivity.  It  is  a  Chris- 
tian's duty  to  "  hasten  the  day  of  the  Lord,"  and 
to  take  part  in  the  educational  process  which 
Christ  is  carrying  on  through  the  ages,  by  sub- 
mitting himself  to  it  in  the  first  place,  and  then 
by  endeavouring  to  bring  others  under  its  in- 
fluence. His  place  should  be  in  the  van  of  all 
social  progress.  It  does  not  become  Christ's  ser- 
vants to  be  content  with  the  attainments  of  any 
past  or  present,  in  the  matter  of  the  organisation 
of  society  on  Christian  principles.  "  God  has 
more  light  to  break  forth  from  His  word." 
Coming  centuries  will  look  back  on  the  obtuse- 
ness  of  the  moral  perceptions  of  nineteenth-cen- 
tury Christians  in  regard  to  matters  of  Christian 
duty  which,  hidden  from  us,  are  sun-clear  to 
them,  with  the  same  half-amused,  half-tragic 
wonder  with  which  we  look  back  to  Jamaica 
planters  or  South  Carolina  rice-growers,  who  de- 
fended slavery  as  a  missionary  institution,  and 
saw  no  contradiction  between  their  religion  and 
their  practice.  We  have  to  stretch  our  charity 
to  believe  in  these  men's  sincere  religion.  Suc- 
ceeding ages  will  have  to  make  the  same  allow- 
ance for  us,  and  will  need  it  for  themselves  from 
their  successors.  The  main  thing  is,  for  us  to  try 
to  keep  our  spirits  open  to  all  the  incidence  of 
the  gospel  on  social  and  civic  life,  and  to  see 
that  we  are  on  the  right  side,  and  trying  to  help 
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on  the  approach  of  that  kingdom  which  does 
"  not  cry  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  its  voice  to  be 
heard  in  the  streets,"  but  has  its  coming  "  pre- 
pared as  the  morning,"  that  swims  up,  silent  and 
slow,  and  flushes  the  heavens  with  an  unsetting 
light. 

II.  The  next  point  in  these  verses  is  Paul's 
loving  identification  of  himself  with  Onesimus. 

The  A.  V.  here  follows  another  reading  from 
the  R.  V.;  the  former  has  "  thou  therefore  receive 
him,  that  is,  mine  own  bowels."  The  additional 
words  are  unquestionably  inserted  without  au- 
thority in  order  to  patch  a  broken  construction. 
The  R.  V.  cuts  the  knot  in  a  different  fashion 
by  putting  the  abrupt  words,  "  himself  that  is, 
my  very  own  heart,"  under  the  government  of 
the  preceding  verb.  But  it  seems  more  probable 
that  the  Apostle  began  a  new  sentence  with 
them,  which  he  meant  to  have  finished  as  the 
A.  V.  does  for  him,  but  which,  in  fact,  got  hope- 
lessly upset  in  the  swift  rush  of  his  thoughts, 
and  does  not  right  itself  grammatically  till  the 
"  receive  him  "  of  verse  17. 

In  any  case  the  main  thing  to  observe  is  the 
affectionate  plea  which  he  puts  in  for  the  cor- 
dial reception  of  Onesimus.  Of  course  "  mine 
own  bowels  "  is  simply  the  Hebrew  way  of  say- 
ing "  mine  own  heart."  We  think  the  one  phrase 
graceful  and  sentimental,  and  the  other  coarse. 
A  Jew  did  not  think  so,  and  it  might  be  difficult 
to  say  why  he  should.  It  is  a  mere  question  of 
difference  in  localising  certain  emotions.  Ones- 
imus was  a  piece  of  Paul's  very  heart,  part  of 
himself;  the  unprofitable  slave  had  wound  him- 
self round  his  affections,  and  become  so  dear 
that  to  part  with  him  was  like  cutting  his  heart 
out  of  his  bosom.  Perhaps  some  of  the  virtues, 
which  the  servile  condition  helps  to  develop  in 
undue  proportion,  such  as  docility,  lightheaded- 
ness, serviceableness,  had  made  him  a  soothing 
and  helpful  companion.  What  a  plea  that  would 
be  with  one  who  loved  Paul  as  well  as  Philemon 
did!  He  could  not  receive  harshly  one  whom 
the  Apostle  had  so  honoured  with  his  love. 
"  Take  care  of  him,  be  kind  to  him  as  if  it  were 
to  me." 

Such  language  from  an  Apostle  about  a  slave 
would  do  more  to  destroy  slavery  than  any  vio- 
lence would  do.  Love  leaps  the  barrier,  and  it 
ceases  to  separate.  So  these  simple,  heartfelt 
words  are  an  instance  of  one  method  by  which 
Christianity  wars  against  all  social  wrongs,  by 
casting  its  caressing  arm  around  the  outcast, 
and  showing  that  the  abject  and  oppressed  are 
objects  of  its  special  love. 

They  teach,  too,  how  interceding  love  makes 
its  object  part  of  its  very  self;  the  same  thought 
recurs  still  more  distinctly  in  verse  17,  "  Receive 
him  as  myself."  It  is  the  natural  language  of 
love;  some  of  the  deepest  and  most  blessed 
Christian  truths  are  but  the  carrying  out  of  that 
identification  to  its  fullest  extent.  We  are  all 
Christ's  Onesimuses,  and  He,  out  of  His  pure 
love,  makes  Himself  one  with  us,  and  us  one 
with  Him.  The  union  of  Christ  with  all  who 
trust  in  Him,  no  doubt,  presupposes  His  Divine 
nature,  but  still  there  is  a  human  side  to  it,  and 
it  is  the  result  of  His  perfect  love.  All  love  de- 
lights to  fuse  itself  with  its  object,  and  as  far  as 
may  be  to  abolish  the  distinction  of  "  I  "  and 
"  thou."  But  human  love  can  travel  but  a  little 
way  on  that  road;  Christ's  goes  much  farther. 
He  that  pleads  for  some  poor  creature  feels 
that  the  kindness  is  done   to   himself  when   the 


former  is  helped  or  pardoned.  Imperfectly  but 
really  these  words  shadow  forth  the  great  fact 
of  Christ's  intercession  for  us  sinners,  and  our 
acceptance  in  Him.  We  need  no  better  symbol 
of  the  stooping  love  of  Christ,  who  identifies 
Himself  with  His  brethren,  and  ot  our  wondrous 
identification  with  Him,  our  High  Priest  and 
Intercessor,  than  this  picture  of  the  Apostle 
pleading  for  the  runaway  and  bespeaking  a  wel- 
come for  him  as  pari;  of  himself.  When  Paul 
says,  "  Receive  him,  that  is,  my  very  heart,"  his 
words  remind  us  of  the  yet  more  blessed  ones, 
which  reveal  a  deeper  love  and  more  marvellous 
condescension,  "  He  that  receiveth  you  receiveth 
Me,"  and  may  reverently  be  taken  as  a  faint 
shadow  of  that  prevailing  intercession,  through 
which  he  that  is  joined  to  the  Lord  and  is  one 
spirit  with  Him  is  received  of  God  as  part  of 
Christ's  mystical  body,  bone  of  His  bone,  and 
flesh  of  His  flesh. 

III.  Next  comes  the  expression  of  a  half- 
formed  purpose  which  was  put  aside  for  a  reason 
to  be  immediately  stated.  "  Whom  I  would  fain 
have  kept  with  me  "  ;  the  tense  of  the  verb  in- 
dicating the  incompleteness  of  the  desire.  The 
very  statement  of  it  is  turned  into  a  graceful 
expression  of  Paul's  confidence  in  Philemon's 
good  will  to  him,  by  the  addition  of  that  "  on  thy 
behalf."  He  is  sure  that,  if  his  friend  had  been 
beside  him,  he  would  have  been  glad  to  lend  him 
his  servant,  and  so  he  would  have  liked  to  have 
had  Onesimus  as  a  kind  of  representative  of  the 
service  which  he  knows  would  have  been  so 
willingly  rendered.  The  purpose  for  which  he 
would  have  liked  to  keep  him  is  defined  as  be- 
ing, "  that  he  might  minister  to  me  in  the  bonds 
of  the  Gospel."  If  the  last  words  be  connected 
with  "  me,"  they  suggest  a  tender  reason  why 
Paul  should  be  ministered  to,  as  suffering  for 
Christ,  their  common  Master,  and  for  the  truth, 
their  common  possession.  If,  as  is  perhaps  less 
probable,  they  be  connected  with  "  minister," 
they  describe  the  sphere  in  which  the  service  is 
to  be  rendered.  Either  the  master  or  the  slave 
would  be  bound  by  the  obligations  which  the 
Gospel  laid  on  them  to  serve  Paul.  Both  were 
his  converts,  and  therefore  knit  to  him  by  a 
welcome  chain,  which  made  service  a  delight. 

There  is  no  need  to  enlarge  on  the  winning 
courtesy  of  these  words,  so  full  of  happy  confi- 
dence in  the  friend's  disposition,  that  they  could 
not  but  evoke  the  love  to  which  they  trusted 
so  completely.  Nor  need  I  do  more  than  point 
their  force  for  the  purpose  of  the  whole  letter, 
the  procuring  a  cordial  reception  for  the  return- 
ing fugitive.  So  dear  had  he  become,  that  Paul 
would  like  to  have  kept  him.  He  goes  back 
with  a  kind  of  halo  round  him,  now  that  he  is  not 
only  a  good-for-nothing  runaway,  but  Paul's 
friend,  and  so  much  prized  by  him.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  do  anything  but  welcome  him, 
bringing  such  credentials;  and  yet  all  this  is  done 
with  scarcely  a  word  of  direct  praise,  which 
might  have  provoked  contradiction.  One  does 
not  know  whether  the  confidence  in  Onesimus 
or  in  Philemon  is  the  dominant  note  in  the  har- 
mony. In  the  preceding  clause,  he  was  spoken 
of  as,  in  some  sense,  part  of  the  Apostle's  very 
self.  In  this,  he  is  regarded  as,  in  some  sense, 
part  of  Philemon.  So  he  is  a  link  between 
them.  Paul  would  have  taken  his  service  as  if  it 
had  been  his  master's.  Can  the  master  fail  to 
take  him  as  if  he  were  Paul? 

IV.  The  last  topic  in  these  verses  is  the  de- 
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cision  which  arrested  the  half-formed  wish.  "  I 
was  wishing  indeed,  but  I  willed  otherwise."  The 
language  is  exact.  There  is  a  universe  between 
"  I  wished  "  and  "  I  willed."  Many  a  good  wish 
remains  fruitless,  because  it  never  passes  into  the 
stage  of  firm  resolve.  Many  who  wish  to  be 
better  will  to  be  bad.  One  strong  "  I  will  "  can 
paralyse  a  million  wishes. 

.  The  Apostle's  final  determination  was,  to  do 
nothing  without  Philemon's  cognisance  and  con- 
sent. The  reason  for  the  decision  is  at  once  a 
very  triumph  of  persuasiveness,  which  would  be 
ingenious  if  it  were  not  so  spontaneous,  and  an 
adumbration  of  the  very  spirit  of  Christ's  appeal 
for  service  to  us.  "  That  thy  benefit," — the  good 
done  to  me  by  him,  which  would  in  my  eyes  be 
done  by  you — "  should  not  be  as  of  necessity, 
but  willingly."  That  "  as  "  is  a  delicate  addition. 
He  will  not  think  that  the  benefit  would  really 
have  been  by  constraint,  but  it  might  have  looked 
as  if  it  were. 

Do  not  these  words  go  much  deeper  than 
this  small  matter?  And  did  not  Paul  learn  the 
spirit  that  suggested  them  from  his  own  expe- 
rience of  how  Christ  treated  him?  The  principle 
underlying  them  is,  that  where  the  bond  is  love, 
compulsion  takes  the  sweetness  and  goodness  out 
of  even  sweet  and  good  things.  Freedom  is  es- 
sential to  virtue.  If  a  man  "  could  not  help  it  " 
there  is  neither  praise  nor  blame  due.  That  free- 
dom Christianity  honours  and  respects.  So  in 
reference  to  the  offer  of  the  gospel  blessings,  men 
are  not  forced  to  accept  them,  but  appealed  to, 
and  can  turn  deaf  ears  to  the  pleading  voice, 
"  Why  will  ye  die?  "  Sorrows  and  sins  and  mis- 
eries without  end  continue,  and  the  gospel  is  re- 
jected, and  lives  of  wretched  godlessness  are  lived, 
and  a  dark  future  pulled  down  on  the  rejecters' 
heads — and  all  because  God  knows  that  these 
things  are  better  than  that  men  should  be  forced 
into  goodness,  which  indeed  would  cease  to  be 
goodness  if  they  were.  For  nothing  is  good  but 
the  free  turning  of  the  will  to  goodness,  and 
nothing  bad  but  its  aversion  therefrom. 

The  same  solemn  regard  for  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  and  low  estimate  of  the  worth  of 
constrained  service  influence  the  whole  aspect 
of  Christian  ethics.  Christ  wants  no  pressed  men 
in  His  army.  The  victorious  host  of  priestly 
warriors,  which  the  Psalmist  saw  following  the 
priest-king  in  the  day  of  his  power,  numerous 
as  the  dewdrops,  and  radiant  with  reflected 
beauty  as  these,  were  all  "  willing  " — volunteers. 
There  were  no  conscripts  in  the  ranks.  These 
words  might  be  said  to  be  graven  over  the  gates 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  "  Not  as  of  necessity, 
but  willingly."  In  Christian  morals,  law  be- 
comes love,  and  love,  law.  "  Must  "  is  not  in 
the  Christian  vocabulary,  except  as  expressing 
the  sweet  constraint  which  bows  the  will  of  him 
who  loves  to  harmony,  which  is  joy,  with  the 
will  of  Him  who  is  loved.  Christ  takes  no  offer- 
ings which  the  giver  is  not  glad  to  render. 
Money,  influence,  service,  which  are  not  offered 
by  a  will  moved  by  love,  which  love,  in 
its  turn,  is  set  in  motion  by  the  recognition 
of  the  infinite  love  of  Christ  in  His  sac- 
rifice are,  in  His  eyes,  nought.  An  earth- 
enware cup  with  a  drop  of  cold  water  in  it,  freely 
given  out  of  a  glad  heart,  is  richer  and  more 
precious  in  His  sight  than  golden  chalices  swim- 
ming with  wine  and  melted  pearls,  which  are  laid 
by  constraint  on  His  table.  "  I  delight  to  do 
Thy  will  "  is  the  foundation  of  all  Christian  obe- 


dience; and  the  servant  had  caught  the  very  tone 
of  the  Lord's  voice  when  he  said,  "  Without  thy 
mind  I  will  do  nothing,  that  thy  benefit  should 
not.  be,  as  it  were,  of  necessity,  but  willingly." 


CHAPTER  V. 
Philemon  15-19  (R.  V.). 

The  first  words  of  these  verses  are  connected 
with  the  preceding  by  the  "  for  "  at  the  begin- 
ning; that  is  to  say,  the  thought  that  possibly  the 
Divine  purpose  in  permitting  the  flight  of  Ones- 
imus  was  his  restoration,  in  eternal  and  holy  re- 
lationship, to  Philemon,  was  Paul's  reason  for 
not  carrying  out  his  wish  to  keep  Onesimus  as 
his  own  attendant  and  helper.  "  I  did  not  decide, 
though  I  very  much  wished,  to  retain  him  with- 
out your  consent,  because  it  is  possible  that  he 
was  allowed  to  flee  from  you,  though  his  flight 
was  his  own  blamable  act,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  given  back  to  you,  a  richer  possession,  a 
brother  instead  of  a  slave." 

I.  There  is  here  a  Divine  purpose  discerned  as 
shining  through  a  questionable  human  act. 

The  first  point  to  note  is,  with  what  charitable 
delicacy  of  feeling  the  Apostle  uses  a  mild  word 
to  express  the  fugitive's  flight.  He  will  not  em- 
ploy the  harsh,  naked  word  "  ran  away."  It 
might  irritate  Philemon.  Besides,  Onesimus  has 
repented  of  his  faults,  as  is  plain  from  the  fact  of 
his  voluntary  return,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
need  for  dwelling  on  them.  The  harshest, 
sharpest  words  are  best  when  callous  consciences 
are  to  be  made  to  wince;  but  words  that  are 
balm  and  healing  are  to  be  used  when  men  are 
heartily  ashamed  of  their  sins.  So  the  deed  for 
which  Philemon's  forgiveness  is  asked  is  half 
veiled  in  the  phrase  "  he  was  parted." 

Not  only  so,  but  the  word  suggests  that  behind 
the  slave's  mutiny  and  flight  there  was  another 
Will  working,  of  which,  in  some  sense,  Onesimus 
was  but  the  instrument.  He  "  was  parted  " — not 
that  he  was  not  responsible  for  his  flight,  but 
that,  through  his  act,  which  in  the  eyes  of  all 
concerned  was  wrong,  Paul  discerns  as  dimly 
visible  a  great  Divine  purpose. 

But  he  puts  that  as  only  a  possibility:  "  Per- 
haps he  departed  from  thee." — He  will  not  be 
too  sure  of  what  God  means  by  such  and  such  a 
thing,  as  some  of  us  are  wont  to  be,  as  if  we  had 
been  sworn  of  God's  privy  council.  "  Perhaps  " 
is  one  of  the  hardest  words  for  minds  of  a  cer- 
tain class  to  say;  but  in  regard  to  all  such  sub- 
jects, and  to  many  more,  it  is  the  motto  of  the 
wise  man,  and  the  shibboleth  which  sifts  out  the 
patient,  modest  lovers  of  truth  from  rash  the- 
orists and  precipitate  dogmatisers.  Impatience 
of  uncertainty  is  a  moral  fault  which  mars  many 
an  intellectual  process;  and  its  evil  effects  are 
nowhere  more  visible  than  in  the  field  of  the- 
ology. A  humble  "  perhaps  "  often  grows  into 
a  "  verily,  verily  " — and  a  hasty,  over-confident 
"  verily,  verily,"  often  dwindles  to  a  hesitating 
"  perhaps."  Let  us  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry 
to  make  sure  that  we  have  the  key  of  the  cabi- 
net where  God  keeps  His  purposes,  but  con- 
tent ourselves  with  "  perhaps  "  when  we  are  in- 
terpreting the  often  questionable  ways  of  His 
providences,  each  of  which  has  many  meanings 
and  many  ends.  But  however  modestly  he  may 
hesitate  as  to  the  application  of  the  principle, 
Paul    has   no    doubt   as    to    the   principle    itself: 
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namely,  that  God,  in  the  sweep  of  His  wise  provi- 
dence, utilises  men's  evil,  and  works  it  in,  to  the 
accomplishment  of  great  purposes  far  beyond 
their  ken,  as  nature,  in  her  patient  chemistry, 
takes  the  rubbish  and  filth  of  the  dunghill  and 
turns  them  into  beauty  and  food.  Onesimus 
had  no  high  motives  in  his  flight;  he  had  run 
away  under  discreditable  circumstances,  and  per- 
haps to  escape  deserved  punishment.  Laziness 
and  theft  had  been  the  hopeful  companions  of 
his  flight,  which,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
had  been  the  outcome  of  low  and  probably  crimi- 
nal impulses;  and  yet  God  had  known  how  to  use 
it  so  as  to  lead  to  his  becoming  a  Christian. 
"  With  the  wrath  of  man  Thou  girdest  Thyself," 
twisting  and  bending  it  so  as  to  be  flexible  in 
Thy  hands,  and  "  the  remainder  Thou  dost  re- 
strain." How  unlike  were  the  seed  and  the  fruit 
— the  flight  of  a  good-for-nothing  thief  and  the 
return  of  a  Christian  brother!  He  meant  it  not 
so;  but  in  running  away  from  his  master,  he 
was  running  straight  into  the  arms  of  his  Sav- 
iour. How  little  Onesimus  knew  what  was  to 
be  th~  end  of  that  day's  work,  when  he  slunk  out 
of  Philemon's  house  with  his  stolen  booty  hid 
away  in  his  bosom!  And  how  little  any  of  us 
know  where  we  are  going,  and  what  strange  re- 
sults may  evolve  themselves  from  our  actions! 
Blessed  they  who  can  rest  in  the  confidence  that, 
however  modest  we  should  be  in  our  interpreta- 
tion of  the  events  of  our  own  or  of  other  men's 
lives,  the  infinitely  complex  web  of  circ  mstance 
is  woven  by  a  loving,  wise  Hand,  and  takes 
shape,  with  all  its  interlacing  threads,  according 
to  a  pattern  in  His  hand,  which  will  vindicate  it- 
self when  it  is  finished! 

The  contrast  is  emphatic  between  the  short  ab- 
sence and  the  eternity  of  the  new  relationship: 
"  for  a  season  " — literally  an  hour — and  "  for 
ever."  There  is  but  one  point  of  view  which 
gives  importance  to  this  material  world,  with  all 
its  fleeting  joys  and  fallacious  possessions.  Life 
is  not  worth  living,  unless  it  be  the  vestibule  to 
a  life  beyond.  Why  all  its  discipline,  whether  of 
sorrow  or  joy,  unless  there  be  another,  ampler 
life,  where  we  can  use  to  nobler  ends  the  powers 
acquired  and  greatened  by  use  here?  What  an 
inconsequent  piece  of  work  is  man,  if  the  few 
years  of  earth  are  his  all!  Surely,  if  nothing  is  to 
come  of  all  this  life  here,  men  are  made  in  vain, 
and  had  better  not  have  been  at  all.  Here  is  a 
narrow  sound,  with  a  mere  ribbon  of  sea  in  it, 
shut  in  between  grim,  echoing  rocks.  How  small 
and  meaningless  it  looks  as  long  as  the  fog  hides 
the  great  ocean  beyond!  But  when  the  mist  lifts, 
and  we  see  that  the  narrow  strait  leads  out  into 
a  boundless  sea  that  lies  flashing  in  the  sunshine 
to  the  horizon,  then  we  find  out  the  worth  of  that 
little  driblet  of  water  at  our  feet.  It  connects 
with  the  open  sea,  and  that  swathes  the  world. 
So  is  it  with  "the  hour"  of  life;  it  opens  out 
and  debouches  into  the  "  for  ever,"  and  therefore 
it  is  great  and  solemn.  This  moment  is  one  of 
the  moments  of  that  hour.  We  are  the  sport  of 
our  own  generalisations,  and  ready  to  admit  all 
these  fine  and  solemn  things  about  life,  but  we 
are  less  willing  to  apply  them  to  the  single  mo- 
ments as  they  fly.  We  should  not  rest  content 
with  recognising  the  general  truth,  but  ever  make 
conscious  effort  to  feel  that  this  passing  instant 
has  something  to  do  with  our  eternal  character 
and  with  our  eternal  destiny. 

That  is  an  exquisitely  beautiful  and  tender 
thought  which   the  Apostle  puts  here,   and  one 


which  is  susceptible  of  many  applications.  The 
temporary  loss  may  be  eternal  gain.  The  drop- 
ping away  of  the  earthly  form  of  a  relationship 
may,  in  God's  great  mercy,  be  a  step  towards 
its  renewal  in  higher  fashion  and  tor  evermore. 
All  our  blessings  need  to  be  past  before  reflection 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  to  make  us 
conscious  how  blessed  we  were.  The  blossoms 
have  to  perish  before  the  rich  perfume,  which 
can  be  kept  in  undiminished  fragrance  for  years, 
can  be  distilled  from  them.  When  death  takes 
away  dear  ones,  we  first  learn  that  we  were  en- 
tertaining angels  unawares;  and  as  they  float 
away  from  us  into  the  light,  they  look  back  with 
faces  already  beginning  to  brighten  into  the 
likeness  of  Christ,  and  take  leave  of  us  with  His 
valediction,  "  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go 
away."  Memory  teaches  us  the  true  character  of 
life.  We  can  best  estimate  the  height  of  the 
mountain  peaks  when  we  have  left  them  behind. 
The  softening  and  hallowing  influence  of  death 
reveals  the  nobleness  and  sweetness  of  those  who 
are  gone.  Fair  country  never  looks  so  fair  as 
when  it  has  a  curving  river  for  a  foreground;  and 
fair  lives  look  fairer  than  before,  when  seen 
across  the  Jordan  of  death. 

To  us  who  believe  that  life  and  love  are  not 
killed  by  death,  the  end  of  their  earthly  form  is 
but  the  beginning  of  a  higher  heavenly.  Love 
which  is  "  in  Christ "  is  eternal.  Because  Phile- 
mon and  Onesimus  were  two  Christians,  there- 
fore their  relationship  was  eternal.  Is  it  not  yet 
more  true,  if  that  were  possible,  that  the  sweet 
bonds  which  unite  Christian  souls  here  on  earth 
are  in  their  essence  indestructible,  and  are  af- 
fected by  death  only  as  the  body  is?  Sown  in 
weakness,  will  they  not  be  raised  in  power? 
Nothing  of  them  shall  die  but  the  encompassing 
death.  Their  mortal  part  shall  put  on  immor- 
tality. As  the  farmer  gathers  the  green  flax  with 
its  blue  bells  blooming  on  it,  and  throws  it  into 
a  tank  to  rot,  in  order  to  get  the  fine  fibre  which 
cannot  rot,  and  spin  it  into  a  strong  cable,  so 
God  does  with  our  earthly  loves.  He  causes  all 
about  them  that  is  perishable  to  perish,  that  the 
central  fibre,  which  is  eternal,  may  stand  clear 
and  disengaged  from  all  that  was  less  Divine 
than  itself.  Wherefore  mourning  hearts  may 
stay  themselves  on  this  assurance,  that,  they 
will  never  lose  the  dear  ones  whom  they  have 
loved  in  Christ,  and  that  death  itself  but  changes 
the  manner  of  the  communion,  and  refines  the 
tie.  They  were  as  for  a  moment  dead,  but  they 
are  alive  again.  To  our  bewildered  sight  they 
departed  and  were  lost  for  a  season,  but  they  are 
found,  and  we  can  fold  them  in  our  heart  of 
hearts  for  ever. 

But  there  is  also  set  forth  here  a  change,  not 
only  in  the  duration,  but  in  the  quality  of  the  re- 
lation between  the  Christian  master  and  his 
former  slave,  who  continues  a  slave  indeed,  but 
is  also  a  brother.  "  No  longer  as  a  servant,  but 
more  than  a  servant,  a  brother,  beloved  specially 
to  me,  but  how  much  rather  to  thee,  both  in  the 
flesh  and  in  the  Lord."  It  is  clear  from  these 
words  that  Paul  did  not  anticipate  the  manumis- 
sion of  Onesimus.  What  he  asks  is,  that  he 
should  not  be  received  as  a  slave.  Evidently 
then  he  is  to  be  still  a  slave  in  so  far  as  the  out- 
ward fact  goes — but  a  new  spirit  is  to  be  breathed 
into  the  relationship.  "  Specially  to  me  "  ;  he 
is  more  than  a  slave  to  me.  I  have  not  looked 
on  him  as  such,  but  have  taken  him  to  my  heart 
as  a  brother,  as  a  son  indeed,  fo.-  he  is  especially 
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dear  to  me  as  my  convert.  But  however  dear 
he  is  to  me,  he  should  be  more  so  to  thee,  to 
whom  his  relation  is  permanent,  while  to  me  it 
is  temporary.  And  this  Brotherhood  of  the 
slave  is  to  be  felt  and  made  visible  "  both  in  the 
flesh  " — that  is,  in  the  earthly  and  personal  rela- 
tions of  common  life,  "  and  in  the  Lord  " — that 
is,  in  the  spiritual  and  religious  relationships  of 
worship  and  the  Church. 

As  has  been  well  said,  "  In  the  flesh,  Philemon 
has  the  brother  for  his  slave;  in  the  Lord,  Phile- 
mon has  the  slave  for  his  brother."  He  is  to 
treat  him  as  his  brother  therefore  both  in  the 
common  relationships  of  every-day  life  and  in 
the  acts  of  religious  worship. 

That  is  a  pregnant  word.  True,  there  is  no 
gulf  between  Christian  people  nowadays  like 
that  which  in  the  old  times  parted  owner  and 
slave;  but,  as  society  becomes  more  and  more 
differentiated,  as  the  diversities  of  wealth  be- 
come more  extreme  in  our  commercial  commu- 
nities, as  education  comes  to  make  the  educated 
man's  whole  way  of  looking  at  life  differ  more 
and  more  from  that  of  the  less  cultured  classes, 
the  injunction  implied  in  our  text  encounters 
enemies  quite  as  formidable  as  slavery  ever  was. 
The  highly  educated  man  is  apt  to  be  very  obliv- 
ious of  the  brotherhood  of  the  ignorant  Chris- 
tian, and  he,  on  his  part,  finds  the  recognition 
just  as  hard.  The  rich  mill-owner  has  not  much 
sympathy  with  the  poor  brother  who  works  at 
his  spinning-jennies.  It  is  often  difficult  for  the 
Christian  mistress  to  remember  that  her  cook  is 
her  sister  in  Christ.  There  is  quite  as  much  sin 
against  fraternity  on  the  side  of  the  poor  Chris- 
tians who  are  servants  and  illiterate,  as  on  the 
side  of  the  rich  who  are  masters  or  cultured. 
But  the  principle  that  Christian  brotherhood  is 
to  reach  across  the  wall  of  class  distinctions  is  as 
binding  to-day  as  it  was  on  these  two  good  peo- 
ple, Philemon  the  master  and  Onesimus  the  slave. 

That  brotherhood  is  not  to  be  confined  to  acts 
and  times  of  Christian  communion,  but  it  is  to 
be  shown  and  to  shape  conduct  in  common  life. 
"  Both  in  the  flesh  and  in  the  Lord  "  may  be  put 
into  plain  English  thus:  A  rich  man  and  a  poor 
one  belong  to  the  same  church;  they  unite  in 
the  same  worship,  they  are  "  partakers  of  the  one 
bread,"  and  therefore,  Paul  thinks,  "  are  one 
bread."  They  go  outside  the  church  door.  Do 
they  ever  dream  of  speaking  to  one  another  out- 
side? "  A  brother  beloved  in  the  Lord  " — on 
Sundays,  and  during  worship  and  in  Church  mat- 
ters— is  often  a  stranger  "  in  the  flesh  "  on  Mon- 
days, in  the  street  and  in  common  life.  Some 
good  people  seem  to  keep  their  brotherly  love 
in  the  same  wardrobe  with  their  Sunday  clothes. 
Philemon  was  bid,  and  all  are  bid,  to  wear  it  all 
the  week,  at  market  as  well  as  church. 

II.  In  the  next  verse,  the  essential  purpose  for 
which  the  whole  letter  was  written  is  put  at  last 
in  an  articulate  request,  based  upon  a  very  tender 
motive.  "  If  then  thou  countest  me  as  a  part- 
ner, receive  him  as  myself."  Paul  now  at  last 
completes  the  sentence  which  he  began  in  verse 
12,  and  from  which  he  was  hurried  away  by  the 
other  thoughts  that  came  crowding  in  upon  him. 
This  plea  for  the  kindly  welcome  to  be  accorded 
to  Onesimus  has  been  knocking  at  the  door  of 
his  lips  for  utterance  from  the  beginning  of  the 
letter;  but  only  now,  so  near  the  end,  after  so 
much  conciliation,  he  ventures  to  put  it  into  plain 
words;  and  even  now  he  does  not  dwell  on  it, 
but  goes  quickly  on  to  another  point.  He  puts 
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his  requests  on  a  modest  and  yet  a  strong 
ground,  appealing  to  Philemon's  sense  of  com- 
radeship— "  if  thou  countest  me  a  partner  " — a 
comrade  or  a  sharer  in  Christian  blessings.  He 
sinks  all  reference  to  apostolic  authority,  and 
only  points  to  their  common  possession  of  faith, 
hope,  and  joy  in  Christ.  "  Receive  him  as  my- 
self." That  request  was  sufficiently  illustrated 
in  a  preceding  chapter,  so  that  I  need  only 
refer  to  what  was  then  said  on  this  instance  of 
interceding  love  identifying  itself  with  its  ob- 
ject, and  on  the  enunciation  in  it  of  great  Chris- 
tian truth. 

III.  The  course  of  thought  next  shows — Love 
taking  the  slave's  debt  on  itself. 

"  If  he  hath  wronged  thee,  or  oweth  thee 
aught."  Paul  makes  an  "  if  "  of  what  he  knew 
well  enough  to  be  the  fact;  for  no  doubt  Onesi- 
mus had  told  him  all  his  faults,  and  the  whole 
context  shows  that  there  was  no  uncertainty  in 
Paul's  mind,  but  that  he  puts  the  wrong  hypo- 
thetically  for  the  same  reason  for  which  he 
chooses  to  say,  "  was  parted,"  instead  of  "  ran 
away,"  namely,  to  keep  some  thin  veil  over  the 
crimes  of  a  penitent,  and  not  to  rasp  him  with 
rough  words.  For  the  same  reason,  too,  he  falls 
back  upon  the  gentler  expressions,  "  wronged  " 
and  "  oweth,"  instead  of  blurting  out  the  ugly 
word  "  stolen."  And  then,  with  a  half-playful  as- 
sumption of  lawyer-like  phraseology,  he  bids 
Philemon  put  that  to  his  account.  Here  is  my 
autograph — "I  Paul  write  it  with  mine  own  hand" 
— I  make  this  letter  into  a  bond.  Witness  my 
hand;  "  I  will  repay  it."  The  formal  tone  of  the 
promise,  rendered  more  formal  by  the  insertion 
of  the  name — and  perhaps  by  that  sentence  only 
being  in  his  own  handwriting — seems  to  warrant 
the  explanation  that  it  is  half  playful;  for  he 
could  never  have  supposed  that  Philemon  would 
exact  the  fulfilment  of  the  bond,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that,  if  he  had,  Paul  could  really 
have  paid  the  amount.  But  beneath  the  play- 
fulness there  lies  the  implied  exhortation  to  for- 
give the  money  wrong  as  well  as  the  others 
which  Onesimus  had  done  him. 

The  verb  used  here  for  "put  to  the  account  of" 
is,  according  to  the  commentators,  a  very  rare 
word;  and  perhaps  the  singular  phrase  may  be 
chosen  to  let  another  great  Christian  truth  shine 
through.  Was  Paul's  love  the  only  one  that  we 
knew  of  which  took  the  slave's  debts  on  itself? 
Did  anybody  else  ever  say,  "  Put  that  on  mine 
account "  ?  We  have  been  taught  to  ask  for 
the  forgiveness  of  our  sins  as  "  debts,"  and  we 
have  been  taught  that  there  is  One  on  whom  God 
has  made  to  meet  the  iniquities  of  us  all.  Christ 
takes  on  Himself  all  Paul's  debt,  all  Philemon's, 
all  ours.  He  has  paid  the  ransom  for  all,  and 
He  so  identifies  Himself  with  men  that  He  takes 
all  their  sins  upon  Him,  and  so  identifies  men 
with  himself  that  they  are  "  received  as  Him- 
self." It  is  His  great  example  that  Paul  is  try- 
ing to  copy  here.  Forgiven  all  that  great  debt, 
he  dare  not  rise  from  his  knees  to  take  his 
brother  by  the  throat,  but  goes  forth  to  show  to 
his  fellow  the  mercy  which  he  has  found,  and  to 
model  his  life  after  the  pattern  of  that  miracle 
of  love  in  which  is  his  trust.  It  is  Christ's  own 
voice  which  echoes  in  "  put  that  on  mine  ac- 
count." 

IV.  Finally,  these  verses  pass  to  a  gentle  re- 
minder of  a  greater  debt:  'That  I  say  not 
unto  thee  how  that  thou  owest  to  me  even  thine 
own  self  besides." 
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As  his  child  in  the  Gospel,  Philemon  owed  to 
Paul  much  more  than  the  trifle  of  money  of 
which  Onesimus  had  robbed  him;  namely  his 
spiritual  life,  which  he  had  received  through  the 
Apostle's  ministry.  But  he  will  not  insist  on 
that.  True  love  never  presses  its  claims,  nor  re- 
counts its  services.  Claims  which  need  to  be 
urged  are  not  worth  urging.  A  true,  generous 
heart  will  never  say,  "  You  ought  to  do  so  much 
for  me,  because  I  have  done  so  much  for  you." 
To  come  down  to  that  low  level  of  chaffering 
and  barter  is  a  dreadful  descent  from  the  heights 
where  the  love  which  delights  in  giving  should 
ever  dwell. 

Does  not  Christ  speak  to  us  in  the  same  lan- 
guage? We  owe  ourselves  to  Him,  as  Lazarus 
did,  for  He  raises  us  from  the  death  of  sin  to  a 
share  in  His  own  new,  undying  life.  As  a  sick 
man  owes  his  life  to  the  doctor  who  has  cured 
him,  as  a  drowning  man  owes  his  to  his  rescuer, 
who  dragged  him  from  the  water  and  breathed 
into  his  lungs  till  they  began  to  work  of  them- 
selves, as  a  child  owes  its  life  to  its  parent — so 
we  owe  ourselves  to  Christ.  But  He  does  not 
insist  upon  the  debt;  He  gently  reminds  us  of  it, 
as  making  His  commandment  sweeter  and  easier 
to  obey.  Every  heart  that  is  really  touched  with 
gratitude  will  feel,  that  the  less  the  giver  insists 
upon  his  gifts,  the  more  do  they  impel  to  affec- 
tionate service.  To  be  perpetually  reminded  of 
them  weakens  their  force  as  motives  to  obedi- 
ence, for  it  then  appears  as  if  they  had  not  been 
gifts  of  love  at  all,  but  bribes  given  by  self- 
interest;  and  the  frequent  reference  to  them 
sounds  like  complaint.  But  Christ  does  not 
insist  on  His  claims,  and  therefore  the  remem- 
brance of  them  ought  to  underlie  all  our  lives 
and  to  lead  to  constant  glad  devotion. 

One  more  thought  may  be  drawn  from  the 
words.  The  great  debt  which  can  never  be  dis- 
charged does  not  prevent  the  debtor  from  re- 
ceiving reward  for  the  obedience  of  love.  "  I 
will  repay  it,"  even  though  thou  owest  me  thy- 
self. Christ  has  bought  us  for  His  servants  by 
giving  Himself  and  ourselves  to  us.  No  work, 
no  devotion,  no  love  can  ever  pay  our  debt  to 
Him.  From  His  love  alone  comes  the  desire  to 
serve  Him;  from  His  grace  comes  the  power. 
The  best  works  are  stained  and  incomplete,  and 
could  only  be  acceptable  to  a  Love  that  was 
glad  to  welcome  even  unworthy  offerings,  and  to 
forgive  their  imperfections.  Nevertheless  He 
treats  them  as  worthy  of  reward,  and  crowns  His 
own  grace  in  men  with  an  exuberance  of  recom- 
pense far  beyond  their  deserts.  He  will  suffer  no 
man  to  work  for  Him  for  nothing;  but  to  each  He 
gives  even  here  great  reward  in  keeping  His  com- 
mandments, and  hereafter  "  an  exceeding  great 
reward,"  of  which  the  inward  joys  and  outward 
blessings  that  now  flow  from  obedience  are  but 
the  earnest.  His  merciful  allowance  of  imper- 
fections treats  even  our  poor  deeds  as  rewarda- 
ble;  and  though  eternal  life  must  ever  be  the  gift 
of  God,  and  no  claim  of  merit  can  be  sustained 
before  His  judgment  seat,  yet  the  measure  of 
that  life  which  is  possessed  here  or  hereafter  is 
accurately  proportioned  to  and  is,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  the  consequence  of  obedience  and  service. 
"  If  any  man's  work  abide,  he  shall  receive  a  re- 
ward," and  Christ's  own  tender  voice  speaks  the 
promise,  "  I  will  repay,  albeit  I  say  not  unto  thee 
how  thou  owest  to  Me  even  thine  own  self  be- 
sides." 

Men  do  not  really  possess  themselves  unless 


they  yield  themselves  to  Jesus  Christ.  He  that 
loveth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  loseth 
himself,  in  glad  surrender  of  himself  to  his 
Saviour,  he  and  only  he  is  truly  lord  and  owner 
of  his  own  soul.  And  to  such  an  one  shall  be 
given  rewards  beyond  hope  and  beyond  meas- 
ure— and,  as  the  crown  of  all,  the  blessed  posses- 
sion of  Christ,  and  in  it  the  full,  true,  eternal 
possession  of  himself,  glorified  and  changed  into 
the  image  of  the  Lord  who  loved  him  and  gave 
Himself  for  him. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Philemon  20-25  (R-  V.). 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  point  out 
that  Paul's  pleading  with  Philemon,  and  the 
motives  which  he  adduces,  are  expressions,  on  a 
lower  level,  of  the  greatest  principles  of  Chris- 
tian  ethics.  If  the  closing  salutations  be  left  out 
of  sight  for  the  moment,  there  are  here  three 
verses,  each  containing  a  thought  which  needs 
only  to  be  cast  into  its  most  general  form  to 
show  itself  as  a  large  Christian  truth. 

I.  Verse  20  gives  the  final  moving  form  of 
the  Apostle's  request.  Onesimus  disappears, 
and  the  final  plea  is  based  altogether  on  the  fact 
that  compliance  will  pleasure  and  help  Paul, 
There  is  but  the  faintest  gleam  of  a  possible  allu- 
sion to  the  former  in  the  use  of  the  verb  from 
which  the  name  Onesimus  is  derived — "  Let  me 
have  help  of  thee  "  ;  as  if  he  had  said,  "  Be  you 
an  Onesimus,  a  helpful  one  to  me,  as  I  trust  he 
is  going  to  be  to  you."  "  Refresh  my  heart " 
points  back  to  verse  7,  "  The  hearts  of  the  saints 
have  been  refreshed  by  thee,"  and  lightly  sug- 
gests that  Philemon  should  do  for  Paul  what  he 
had  done  for  many  others.  But  the  Apostle 
does  not  merely  ask  help  and  refreshing;  he  de- 
sires that  they  should  be  of  a  right  Christian 
sort.  "  In  Christ  "  is  very  significant.  If  Phile- 
mon receives  his  slave  for  Christ's  sake  and  in 
the  strength  of  that  communion  with  Christ 
which  fits  for  all  virtue,  and  so  for  this  good 
deed — a  deed  which  is  of  too  high  and  rare  a 
strain  of  goodness  for  his  unaided  nature, — then 
"  in  Christ  "  he  will  be  helpful  to  the  Apostle. 
In  that  case  the  phrase  expresses  the  element  or 
sphere  in  which  the  act  is  done.  But  it  may  ap- 
ply rather,  or  even  also,  to  Paul,  and  then  it  ex- 
presses the  element  or  sphere  in  which  he  is 
helped  and  refreshed.  In  communion  with 
Jesus,  taught  and  inspired  by  Him,  the  Apostle 
is  brought  to  such  true  and  tender  sympathy 
with  the  runaway  that  his  heart  is  refreshed,  as 
by  a  cup  of  cold  water,  by  kindness  shown  to 
him.  Such  keen  sympathy  is  as  much  beyond 
the  reach  of  nature  as  Philemon's  kindness 
would  be.  Both  are  "  in  Christ."  Union  with 
Him  refines  selfishness,  and  makes  men  quick 
to  feel  another's  sorrows  and  joys  as  theirs,  after 
the  Pattern  of  Him  who  makes  the  case  of  God's 
fugitives  His  own.  It  makes  them  easy  to  be 
entreated  and  ready  to  forgive.  So  to  be  in 
Him  is  to  be  sympathetic  like  Paul,  and  placable 
as  He  would  have  Onesimus.  "  In  Christ  "  car- 
ries in  it  the  secret  of  all  sweet  humanities  and 
beneficence,  is  the  spell  which  calls  out  fairest 
charity,  and  is  the  only  victorious  antagonist 
of  harshness  and  selfishness. 

The  request  for  the  sake  of  which  the  whole 
letter   is   written   is   here   put   as   a   kindness   to 
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Paul  himself,  and  thus  an  entirely  different 
motive  is  appealed  to.  "  Surely  you  would  be 
glad  to  give  me  pleasure.  Then  do  this  thing 
which  I  ask  you."  It  is  permissible  to  seek  to 
draw  to  virtuous  acts  by  such  a  motive,  and  to 
reinforce  higher  reasons  by  the  desire  to  please 
dear  ones,  or  to  win  the  approbation  of  the  wise 
and  good.  It  must  be  rigidly  kept  as  a  sub- 
sidiary motive,  and  distinguished  from  the  mere 
love  of  applause.  Most  men  have  some  one 
whose  opinion  of  their  acts  is  a  kind  of  embodied 
conscience,  and  whose  satisfaction  is  reward. 
But  pleasing  the  dearest  and  purest  among  men 
can  never  be  more  than  at  most  a  crutch  to  help 
lameness  or  a  spur  to  stimulate. 

If,  however,  this  motive  be  lifted  to  the  higher 
level,  and  these  words  thought  of  as  Paul's  echo 
of  Christ's  appeal  to  those  who  love  Him,  they 
beautifully  express  the  peculiar  blessedness  of 
Christian  ethics.  The  strongest  motive,  the  very 
mainspring  and  pulsing  heart  of  Christian  duty, 
is  to  please  Christ.  His  language  to  His  fol- 
lowers is  not,  "  Do  this  because  it  is  right," 
but,  "  Do  this  because  it  pleaseth  Me."  They 
have  a  living  Person  to  gratify,  not  a  mere  law 
of  duty  to  obey.  The  help  which  is  given  to 
weakness  by  the  hope  of  winning  golden  opin- 
ions from,  or  giving  pleasure  to,  those  whom 
men  love  is  transferred  in  the  Christian  relation 
to  Jesus.  So  the  cold  thought  of  duty  is 
warmed,  and  the  weight  of  obedience  to  a  stony 
impersonal  law  is  lightened,  and  a  new  power  is 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  goodness,  which  sways 
more  mightily  than  all  the  abstractions  of  duty. 
The  Christ  Himself  makes  His  appeal  to  men 
in  the  same  tender  fashion  as  Paul  to  Philemon. 
He  will  move  to  holy  obedience  by  the  thought 
— wonderful  as  it  is — that  it  gladdens  Him.  Many 
a  weak  heart  has  been  braced  and  made  capable 
of  heroisms  of  endurance  and  effort,  and  of 
angel  deeds  of  mercy,  all  beyond  its  own 
strength,  by  that  great  thought,  "  We  labour 
that,  whether  present  or  absent,  we  may  be  well- 
pleasing  to   Him." 

II.  Verse  21  exhibits  love  commanding,  in 
the  confidence  of  love  obeying.  "  Having  con- 
fidence in  thine  obedience  I  write  unto  thee, 
knowing  that  thou  wilt  do  even  beyond  what  I 
say."  In  verse  8  the  Apostle  had  waived  his 
right  to  enjoin,  because  he  had  rather  speak  the 
speech  of  love,  and  request.  But  here,  with  the 
slightest  possible  touch,  he  just  lets  the  note  of 
authority  sound  for  a  single  moment,  and  then 
passes  into  the  old  music  of  affection  and  trust. 
He  but  names  the  word  "  obedience,"  and  that 
in  such  a  way  as  to  present  it  as  the  child  of  love, 
and  the  privilege  of  his  friend.  He  trusts  Phile- 
mon's obedience,  because  he  knows  his  love,  and 
is  sure  that  it  is  love  of  such  a  sort  as  will  not 
stand  on  the  exact  measure,  but  will  delight  in 
giving  it  "  pressed  down  and  running  over." 

What  could  he  mean  by  "  do  more  than  I 
say  "  ?  Was  he  hinting  at  emancipation,  which 
he  would  rather  have  to  come  from  Philemon's 
own  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  slave  who  was 
now  a  brother,  than  be  granted,  perhaps  hesita- 
tingly, in  deference  to  his  request?  Possibly,  but 
more  probably  he  had  no  definite  thing  in  his 
'mind,  but  only  desired  to  express  his  loving  con- 
fidence in  his  friend's  willingness  to  please  him. 
Commands  given  in  such  a  tone,  where  author- 
ity audibly  trusts  the  subordinate,  are  far  more 
likely  to  be  obeyed  than  if  they  were  shouted 
with  the  hoarse  voice  of  a  drill-sergeant.     Men 


will  do  much  to  fulfil  generous  expectations. 
Even  debased  natures  will  respond  to  such  ap- 
peal; and  if  they  see  that  good  is  expected  from 
them,  that  will  go  far  to  evoke  it.  Some  masters 
have  always  good  servants,  and  part  of  the  secret 
is  that  they  trust  them  to  obey.  "  England  ex- 
pects "  fulfilled  itself.  When  love  enjoins  there 
should  be  trust  in  its  tones.  It  will  act  like  a 
magnet  to  draw  reluctant  feet  into  the  path  of 
duty.  A  will  which  mere  authority  could  not 
bend,  like  iron  when  cold,  may  be  made  flexible 
when  warmed  by  this  gentle  heat.  If  parents 
oftener  let  their  children  feel  that  they  had  con- 
fidence in  their  obedience,  they  would  seldomer 
have  to  complain  of  their  disobedience. 

Christ's  commands  follow,  or  rather  set,  this 
pattern.  He  trusts  His  servants,  and  speaks  to 
them  in  a  voice  softened  and  confiding.  He  tells 
them  His  wish,  and  commits  Himself  and  His 
cause  to  His  disciples'  love. 

Obedience  beyond  the  strict  limits  of  com- 
mand will  always  be  given  by  love.  It  is  a  poor, 
grudging  service  which  weighs  obedience  as  a 
chemist  does  some  precious  medicine,  and  is 
careful  that  not  the  hundredth  part  of  a  grain 
more  than  the  prescribed  amount  shall  be  doled 
out.  A  hired  workman  will  fling  down  his  lifted 
trowel,  full  of  mortar,  at  the  first  stroke  of  the 
clock,  though  it  would  be  easier  to  lay  it  on  the 
bricks;  but  where  affection  moves  the  hand,  it 
is  delight  to  add  something  over  and  above  to 
bare  duty.  The  artist  who  loves  his  work  will 
put  many  a  touch  on  it  beyond  the  minimum 
which  will  fulfil  his  contract.  Those  who  ade 
quately  feel  the  power  of  Christian  motives  will 
not  be  anxious  to  find  the  least  that  they  durst, 
but  the  most  that  they  can  do.  If  obvious  duty 
requires  them  to  go  a  mile,  they  will  rather  go 
two,  than  be  scrupulous  to  stop  as  soon  as 
they  see  the  milestone.  A  child  who  is  always 
trying  to  find  out  how  little  would  satisfy  his 
father  cannot  have  much  love.  Obedience  to 
Christ  is  joy,  peace,  love.  The  grudging  servants 
are  limiting  their  possession  of  these  by  lim- 
iting their  active  surrender  of  themselves.  They 
seem  to  be  afraid  of  having  too  much  of  these 
blessings.  A  heart  truly  touched  by  the  love  of 
Jesus  Christ  will  not  seek  to  know  the  lowest 
limit  of  duty,  but  the  highest  possibility  of 
service. 

"Give  all  thou  canst ;  high  heaven  rejects  the  lore 
Of  nicely  calculated  less  or  more." 

III.  Verse  22  may  be  summed  up  as  the  lan- 
guage of  love,  hoping  for  reunion.  "  Withal 
prepare  me  a  lodging:  for  I  hope  that  through 
your  prayers  I  shall  be  granted  unto  you."  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  Apostle's  expectation 
was  fulfilled.  Believing  that  he  was  set  free 
from  his  first  imprisonment,  and  that  his  second 
was  separated  from  it  by  a  considerable  interval, 
during  which  he  visited  Macedonia  and  Asia 
Minor,  we  have  yet  nothing  to  show  whether  or 
not  he  reached  Colossae;  but  whether  fulfilled  or 
not,  the  expectation  of  meeting  would  tend  to 
secure  compliance  with  his  request,  and  would  be 
all  the  more  likely  to  do  so,  for  the  very  delicacy 
with  which  it  is  stated,  so  as  not  to  seem  to  be 
mentioned  for  the  sake  of  adding  force  to  his 
intercession. 

The  limits  of  Paul's  expectation  as  to  the 
power  of  his  brethren's  prayers  for  temporal 
blessings  are  worth  noting.  He  does  believe  that 
these   good   people   in   Colossae   could   help   him 
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by  prayer  for  his  liberation,  but  he  does  not  be- 
lieve that  their  prayer  will  certainly  be  heard. 
In  some  circles  much  is  said  now  about  "  the 
prayer  of  faith  " — a  phrase  which,  singularly 
enough,  is  in  such  cases  almost  confined  to 
prayers  for  external  blessings, — and  about  its 
power  to  bring  money  for  work  which  the  per- 
son praying  believes  to  be  desirable,  or  to  send 
away  diseases.  But  surely  there  can  be  no 
"  faith  "  without  a  definite  Divine  word  to  lay 
hold  of.  Faith  and  God's  promise  are  correla- 
tive; and  unless  a  man  has  God's  plain  promise 
that  A.  B.  will  be  cured  by  his  prayer,  the  belief 
that  he  will  is  not  faith,  but  something  deserving 
a  much  less  noble  name.  The  prayer  of  faith  is 
not  forcing  our  wills  on  God,  but  bending  our 
wills  to  God's.  The  prayer  which  Christ  has 
taught  in  regard  to  all  outward  things  is,  "  Not 
my  will,  but  Thine,  be  done,"  and,  "  May  Thy 
will  become  mine."  That  is  the  prayer  of  faith, 
which  is  always  answered.  The  Church 
prayed  for  Peter,  and  he  was  delivered;  the 
Church,  no  doubt,  prayed  for  Stephen,  and  he 
was  stoned.  Was  then  the  prayer  for  him  re- 
fused? Not  so,  but  if  it  were  prayer  at  all,  the 
inmost  meaning  of  it  was  "  be  it  as  Thou  wilt  "  ; 
and  that  was  accepted  and  answered.  Petitions 
for  outward  blessings,  whether  for  the  peti- 
tioner or  for  others,  are  to  be  presented  with 
submission;  and  the  highest  confidence  which  can 
be  entertained  concerning  them  is  that  which 
Paul  here  expresses:  "  I  hope  that  through  your 
prayers  I  shall  be  set  free." 

The  prospect  of  meeting  enhances  the  force 
of  the  Apostle's  wish;  nor  are  Christians  without 
an  analogous  motive  to  give  weight  to  their 
obligations  to  their  Lord.  Just  as  Paul  quick- 
ened Philemon's  loving  wish  to  serve  him  by 
the  thought  that  he  might  have  the  gladness  of 
seeing  him  before  long,  so  Christ  quickens  His 
servants'  diligence  by  the  thought  that  before 
very  many  days  He  will  come,  or  they  will  go — 
at  any  rate,  they  will  be  with  Him, — and  He 
will  see  what  they  have  been  doing  in  His  ab- 
sence. Such  a  prospect  should  increase  dili- 
gence, and  should  not  inspire  terror.  It  is  a 
mark  of  true  Christians  that  they  "  love  His 
appearing."  Their  hearts  should  glow  at  the  hope 
of  meeting.  That  hope  should  make  work  hap- 
pier and  lighter.  When  a  husband  has  been  away 
at  sea,  the  prospect  of  his  return  makes  the  wife 
sing  at  her  work,  and  take  more  pains  or  rather 
pleasure  with  it,  because  his  eye  is  to  see  it. 
So  should  it  be  with  the  bride  in  the  prospect  of 
her  bridegroom's  return.  The  Church  should 
not  be  driven  to  unwelcome  duties  by  the  fear 
of  a  strict  judgment,  but  drawn  to  large,  cheer- 
ful service,  by  the  hope  of  spreading  her  work 
before  her  returning  Lord. 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  in  this  letter,  the  central 
springs  of  Christian  service  are  touched,  and  the 
motives  used  to  sway  Philemon  are  the  echo  of 
the  motives  which  Christ  uses  to  sway  men. 
The  keynote  of  all  is  love.  Love  beseeches 
when  it  might  command.  To  love  we  owe  our 
own  selves  beside.  Love  will  do  nothing  with- 
out the  glad  consent  of  him  to  whom  it  speaks, 
and  cares  for  no  service  which  is  of  necessity. 
Its  finest  wine  is  not  made  from  juice  which  is 
pressed  out  of  the  grapes,  but  from  that  which 
flows  from  them  for  very  ripeness.  Love 
identifies  itself  with  those  who  need  its  help,  and 
treats  kindnesses  to  them  as  done  to  itself. 
Love    finds    joy    and    heart    solace    in    willing, 


though  it  be  imperfect,  service.  Love  expects 
more  than  it  asks.  Love  hopes  for  reunion,  and 
by  the  hope  makes  its  wish  more  weighty. 
These  are  the  points  of  Paul's  pleading  with 
Philemon.  Are  they  not  the  elements  of  Christ's 
pleading  with  His  friends? 

He  too  prefers  the  tone  of  friendship  to  that 
of  authority.  To  Him  His  servants  owe  them- 
selves, and  remain  for  ever  in  His  debt,  after  all 
payment  of  reverence  and  thankful  self-surren- 
der. He  does  not  count  constrained  service  as 
service  at  all,  and  has  only  volunteers  in  His 
army.  He  makes  Himself  one  with  the  needy, 
and  counts  kindness  to  the  least  as  done  to  Him. 
He  binds  Himself  to  repay  and  overpay  all  sac- 
rifices in  His  service.  He  finds  delight  in  His 
people's  work.  He  asks  them  to  prepare  an 
abode  for  Him  in  their  own  hearts,  and  in  souls 
opened  by  their  agency  for  His  entrance.  He 
has  gone  to  prepare  a  mansion  for  them,  and 
He  comes  to  receive  account  of  their  obedience 
and  to  crown  their  poor  deeds.  It  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  Paul's  pleading  for  Philemon 
failed.  How  much  less  powerful  is  Christ's,  even 
with  those  who  love  Him  best? 

IV.  The  parting  greetings  may  be  very  briefly 
considered,  for  much  that  would  have  naturally 
been  said  about  them  has  already  presented  it- 
self in  dealing  with  the  similar  salutations  in  the 
Epistle  to  Colossae.  The  same  people  send  mes- 
sages here  as  there;  only  Jesus  called  Justus  be- 
ing omitted,  probably  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  he  was  not  at  hand  at  the  moment. 
Epaphras  is  naturally  mentioned  singly,  as  being 
a  Colossian,  and  therefore  more  closely  con- 
nected with  Philemon  than  were  the  others. 
After  him  come  the  two  Jews  and  the  two  Gen- 
tiles, as  in  Colossians. 

The  parting  benediction  ends  the  letter.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  epistle  Paul  invoked  grace 
upon  the  household  "  from  God  our  Father  and 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Now  he  conceives  of  it 
as  Christ's  gift.  In  him  all  the  stooping,  bestow- 
ing love  of  God  is  gathered,  that  from  Him  it 
may  be  poured  on  the  world.  That  grace  is  not 
diffused  like  stellar  light,  through  some  nebulous 
heaven,  but  concentrated  in  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness, who  is  the  light  of  men.  That  fire  is 
piled  on  a  hearth  that,  from  it,  warmth  may  ray 
out  to  all  that  are  in  the  house. 

That  grace  has  man's  spirit  for  the  field  of  its 
highest  operation.  Thither  it  can  enter,  and  there 
it  can  abide,  in  union  more  close  and  communion 
more  real  and  blessed  than  aught  else  can  attain. 
The  spirit  which  has  the  grace  of  Christ  with  it 
can  never  be  utterly  solitary  or  desolate. 

The  grace  of  Christ  is  the  best  bond  of  family 
life.  Here  it  is  prayed  for  on  behalf  of  all  the 
group,  the  husband,  wife,  child,  and  the  friends 
in  their  home-Church.  Like  grains  of  sweet  in- 
cense cast  on  an  altar  flame,  and  making  fragrant 
what  was  already  holy,  that  grace  sprinkled  on 
the  household  fire  will  give  it  an  odour  of  a 
sweet  smell,  grateful  to  men  and  acceptable  to 
God. 

That  wish  is  the  purest  expression  of  Chris- 
tian friendship,  of  which  the  whole  letter  is  so 
exquisite  an  example.  Written  as  it  is  about  a 
common,  every-day  matter,  which  could  have 
been  settled  without  a  single  religious  reference, 
it  is  saturated  with  Christian  thought  and  feeling. 
So  it  becomes  an  example  of  how  to  blend  Chris- 
tian sentiment  with  ordinary  affairs,  and  to  carry 
a  Christian  atmosphere  everywhere.     Friendship 
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and  social  intercourse  will  be  all  the  nobler  and 
happier,  if  pervaded  by  such  a  tone.  Such  words 
as  these  closing  ones  would  be  a  sad  contrast 
to  much  of  the  intercourse  of  professedly  Chris- 
tian men.  But  every  Christian  ought  by  his  life 
to  be,  as  it  were,  floating  the  grace  of  God  to 
others  sinking  for  want  of  it  to  lay  hold  of,  and 
all  his  speech  should  be  of  a  piece  with  this 
benediction. 


A  Christian's  life  should  be  "  an  epistle  of 
Christ "  written  with  His  own  hand,  wherein 
dim  eyes  might  read  the  transcript  of  His  own 
gracious  love,  and  through  all  his  words  and 
deeds  should  shine  the  image  of  his  Master,  even 
as  it  does  through  the  delicate  tendernesses  and 
gracious  pleadings  of  this  pure  pearl  of  a  letter, 
which  the  slave,  become  a  brother,  bore  to  th« 
responsive  hearts  in  quiet  Colossae. 
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THESSALONIANS. 


CHAPTER  I. 
THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  THESSALONIANS. 

I    THESSALONIANS    i.     I     (R.    V.). 

Thessalonica,  now  called  Saloniki,  was  in 
the  first  century  of  our  era  a  large  and  flour- 
ishing city.  It  was  situated  at  the  northeastern 
corner  of  the  Thermaic  gulf,  on  the  line  of  the 
great  Egnatian  road,  which  formed  the  main 
connection  by  land  between  Italy  and  the  East. 
It  was  an  important  commercial  centre,  with  a 
mixed  population  of  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
Jews.  The  Jews,  who  at  'the  present  day 
amount  to  some  twenty  thousand,  were  numer- 
ous enough  to  have  a  synagogue  of  their  own; 
and  we  can  infer  from  the  Book  of  Acts  (xvii.  4) 
that  it  was  frequented  by  many  of  the  bet- 
ter spirits  among  the  Gentiles  also.  Uncon- 
sciously, and  as  the  event  too  often  proved,  un- 
willingly, the  Dispersion  was  preparing  the  way 
of  the  Lord. 

To  this  city  the  Apostle  Paul  came,  attended 
by  Silas  and  Timothy,  in  the  course  of  his  sec- 
ond missionary  journey.  He  had  just  left 
Philippi,  dearest  to  his  heart  of  all  his  churches; 
for  there,  more  than  anywhere  else,  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  had  abounded  in  him,  and  his 
consolations  also  had  betn  abundant  in  Christ. 
He  came  to  Thessalonica  with  the  marks  of 
the  lictors'  rods  upon  his  body;  but  to  him  they 
were  the  marks  of  Jesus;  not  warnings  to 
change  his  path,  but  tokens  that  the  Lord  was 
taking  him  into  fellowship  with  Himself,  and 
binding  him  more  strictly  to  His  service.  He 
came  with  the  memory  of  his  converts'  kindness 
warm  upon  his  heart;  conscious  that,  amid 
whatever  disappointments,  a  welcome  awaited 
the  gospel,  which  admitted  its  messenger  into 
the  joy  of  his  Lord.  We  need  not  wonder, 
then,  that  the  Apostle  kept  to  his  custom,  and 
in  spite  of  the  malignity  of  the  Jews,  made  his 
way,  when  Sabbath  came,  to  the  synagogue  of 
Thessalonica. 

His  evangelistic  ministry  is  very  briefly  de- 
scribed by  St.  Luke.  For  three  Sabbath  days 
he  addressed  himself  to  his  fellow-countrymen. 
He  took  the  Scriptures  into  his  hand,- — that  is, 
of  course,  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, — and 
opening  the  mysterious  casket,  as  the  pic- 
turesque words  in  Acts  describe  his  method,  he 
brought  out  and  set  before  his  auditors,  as  its 
inmost  and  essential  secret,  the  wonderful  idea 
that  the  Christ  whom  they  all  expected,  the 
Messiah  of  God,  must  die  and  rise  again  from 
the  dead.  That  was  not  what  ordinary  Jewish 
readers  found  in  the  law,  the  prophets,  or  the 
psalms;  but,  once  persuaded  that  this  inter- 
pretation was  true,  it  was  not  difficult  to  believe 
that    the   Jesus    whom    Paul    preached   was   the 


Christ  for  whom  they  all  hoped.  Luke  tells  us 
that  some  were  persuaded;  but  they  cannot  have 
been  many:  his  account  agrees  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Epistle  (i.  9)  that  the  church 
at  Thessalonica  was  mainly  Gentile.  Of  the 
"  chief  women  not  a  few,"  who  were  among 
the  first  converts,  we  know  nothing;  the  ex- 
hortations in  both  Epistles  make  it  plain  that 
what  Paul  left  at  Thessalonica  was  what  we 
should  call  a  working-class  congregation.  The 
jealousy  of  the  Jews,  who  resorted  to  the  device 
which  had  already  proved  successful  at  Philippi, 
compelled  Paul  and  his  friends  to  leave  the  city 
prematurely.  The  mission,  indeed,  had  proba- 
bly lasted  longer  than  most  readers  infer  from 
Acts  xvii.  Paul  had  had  time  to  make  his  char- 
acter and  conduct  impressive  to  the  church,  and 
to  deal  with  each  one  of  them  as  a  father  with 
his  own  children  (ii.  11);  he  had  wrought  night 
and  day  with  his  own  hands  for  a  livelihood 
(2  Thess.  iii.  8);  he  had  twice  received  help 
from  the  Philippians  (Phil.  iv.  15,  16).  But  al- 
though this  implies  a  stay  of  some  duration, 
much  remained  to  be  done;  and  the  natural 
anxiety  of  the  Apostle,  as  he  thought  of  his 
inexperienced  disciples,  was  intensified  by  the 
reflection  that  he  had  left  them  exposed  to  the 
malignity  of  his  and  their  enemies.  What 
means  that  malignity  employed — what  violence 
and  what  calumny — the  Epistle  itself  enables  us 
to  see;  meantime,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
pressure  of  these  things  upon  the  Apostle's 
spirit  was  the  occasion  of  his  writing  this  letter. 
He  had  tried  in  vain  to  get  back  to  Thessa- 
lonica; he  had  condemned  himself  to  solitude 
in  a  strange  city  that  he  might  send  Timothy 
to  them;  he  must  hear  whether  they  stand  fast 
in  their  Christian  calling.  On  his  return  from 
this  mission  Timothy  joined  Paul  in  Corinth 
with  a  report,  cheering  on  the  whole,  yet  not 
without  its  graver  side,  concerning  the  Thessa- 
lonian  believers;  and  the  first  Epistle  is  the 
apostolic  message  in  these  circumstances.  It 
is,  in  all  probability,  the  earliest  of  the  New 
Testament  writings;  it  is  certainly  the  earliest 
extant  of  Paul's;  if  we  except  the  decree  in 
Acts  xv.,  it  is  the  earliest  piece  of  Christian 
writing   in   existence.* 

The  names  mentioned  in  the  address  are  all 
well  known — Paul,  Silvanns,  and  Timothy.  The 
three  are  united  in  the  greeting,  and  are  some- 
times, apparently,  included  in  the  "  we  "  or 
"us"  of  the  Epistle;  but  they  are  not  joint 
authors  of  it.  It  is  the  Epistle  of  Paul,  who  in- 
cludes them  in  the  salutation  out  of  courtesy,  as 
in  the  First  to  the  Corinthians  he  includes  Sos- 
thenes,  and  in  Galatians  "  all  the  brethren  that 
are  with  me";  a  courtesy  the  more  binding  on 
this  occasion  that  Silas  and  Timothy  had  shared 
with  him  his  missionary  work  in  Thessalonica. 
In  First  and  Second  Thessalonians  only,  of  all 
his  letters,  the  Apostle  adds  notmng  to  his  name 
to  indicate  the  character  in  which  he  writes;  he 
neither  calls  himself  an  apostle,  nor  a  servant 

*  The  date  cannot  be  precisely  assigned,  but  it  is  not 
later  than  54  A.  D.,  and  cannot  be  so  early  as  52.  Most 
scholars  say  54.    It  was  written  in  Corinth. 
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of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Thessalonians  knew  him  ligious,  it  is  neither  pagan  nor  Jewish;  it  is  an 
simply  for  what  he  was;  his  apostolic  dignity  original  creation,  new  in  its  bond  of  union,  in 
was  yet  unassailed  by  false  brethren;  the  simple  the  law  by  which  it  lives,  in  the  objects  at  which 
name  was  enough.  Silas  comes  before  Timothy  it  aims;  a  church  in  God  the  Father  and  in  the 
as  an  older  man,  and  a  fellow-labourer  of  longer    Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

standing.  In  the  Book  of  Acts  he  is  described  This  newness  and  originality  of  Christianity 
as  a  prophet,  and  as  one  of  the  chief  men  among  could  not  fail  to  impress  those  who  first  re- 
the  brethren;  he  had  been  associated  with  Paul  ceived  it.  The  gospel  made  an  immeasurable 
all  through  this  journey;  and  though  we  know  difference  to  them,  a  difference  almost  equally 
very  little  of  him,  the  fact  that  he  was  chosen  great  whether  they  had  been  Jews  or  heathen 
one  of  the  bearers  of  the  apostolic  decree,  and  before;  and  they  were  intensely  conscious  of 
that  he  afterwards  attached  himself  to  Paul,  the  gulf  which  separated  their  new  life  from  the 
justifies  the  inference  that  he  heartily  sympa-  old.  In  another  epistle  Paul  describes  the  con- 
thised  with  the  evangelising  of  the  heathen,  dition  of  Gentiles  not  yet  evangelised.  Once, 
Timothy  was  apparently  one  of  Paul's  own  con-  he  says,  you  were  apart  from  Christ,  without 
verts.  Carefully  instructed  in  childhood  by  a  God,  in  the  worlJ.  The  world — the  great  sys- 
pious  mother  and  grandmother,  he  had  been  tern  of  things  and  interests  separated  from  God 
won  to  the  faith  of  Christ  during  the  first  tour  — was  the  sphere  and  element  of  their  life.  The 
of  the  Apostle  in  Asia  Minor.  He  was  naturally  gospel  found  them  there,  and  translated  them, 
timid,  but  kept  the  faith  in  spite  of  the  perse-  When  they  received  it,  they  ceased  to  be  in  the 
cutions  which  then  awaited  it;  and  when  Paul  world;  they  were  no  longer  apart  from  Christ, 
returned,  he  found  that  the  steadfastness  and  and  without  God:  they  were  in  God  the 
other  graces  of  his  spiritual  son  had  won  an  Father  and  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Noth- 
honourable  name  in  the  local  churches.  He  de-  ing  could  be  more  revolutionary  in  those 
termined  to  take  him  with  him,  apparently  in  days  than  to  become  a  Christian:  old  things 
the  character  of  an  evangelist;  but  before  he  passed  away;  all  things  became  new;  all  things 
was  ordained  by  the  presbyters,  Paul  circum-  were  determined  by  the  new  relation  to  God 
cised  him,  remembering  his  Jewish  descent  on  and  His  Son.  The  difference  between  the 
the  mother's  side,  and  desirous  of  facilitating  Christian  and  the  non-Christian  was  as  un- 
his  access  to  the  synagogue,  in  which  the  work  mistakable  and  as  clear  to  the  Christian  mind  as 
of  gospel  preaching  usually  began.  Of  all  the  the  difference  between  the  shipwrecked  sailor 
Apostle's  assistants  he  was  the  most  faithful  and  who  has  reached  the  shore  and  him  who  is  still 
affectionate.  He  had  the  true  pastoral  spirit,  fighting  a  hopeless  fight  with  wind  and  waves, 
devoid  of  selfishness,  and  caring  naturally  and  In  a  country  which  has  long  been  Christian, 
unfeignedly  for  the  souls  of  men  (Phil.  ii.  20  f.).  that  difference  tends,  to  sense  at  least,  and  to 
Such  were  the  three  who  sent  their  Christian  imagination,  to  disappear.  We  are  not  vividly 
greetings  in  this   Epistle.  impressed    with   the    distinction    between    those 

The  greetings  are  addressed  "  to  the  church    who  claim  to  be  Christians  and  those  who  do 
of  (the)  Thessalonians  in  God  the   Father  and    not;  we  do  not  see  a  radical  unlikeness,  and  we 
the     Lord    Jesus     Christ."     No     such     address    are   sometimes   disposed   to   deny   it.     We   may 
had  ever  been  written   or  read  before,   for  the    even  feel  that  we  are  bound  to  deny  it,  were  it 
community  to  which  it  was  directed  was  a  new    only  in  justice  to  God.     He  has  made  all  men 
thing     in     the     world.     The     word     translated    for  Himself;  He  is  the  Father  of  all;  He  is  near 
"church"  was  certainly  familiar  enough  to  all    to  all,   even  when  they  are  blind  to   Him;   the 
who  knew  Greek:  it  was  the  name  given  to  the    pressure  of  His  hand  is  felt  and  in  a  measure 
citizens  of  a   Greek  town  assembled  for  public    responded   to   by   all,    even   when   they   do   not 
business;    it   is   the    name    given    in   the    Greek    recognise  it;   to   say  that  any  one   is     a6eoc,   or 
Bible    either   to   the   children    of    Israel   as   the    xuPk    Xp/arov,     or    that   he    is    not   in    God    the 
congregation   of  Jehovah,   or  to  any  gathering    Father   and    in    the    Lord   Jesus    Christ,    seems 
of  them  for  a  special  purpose;  but  here  it  ob-    really  to  deny  both  God  and  man. 
tains    a    new    significance.     The    church    of   the        Yet  what  is  at  issue  here  is  really  a  question 
Thessalonians  is  a  church  in  God  the  Father  and    of   fact;    and   among   those   who   have   been   in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     It  is  the  common  rela-    contact  with  the  facts,  among  those,  above  all, 
tion  of  its  members  to  God  the  Father  and  the    who  have  had  experience  of  the  critical  fact — 
Lord    Jesus    Christ    which    constitutes    them    a    who   once   were   not   Christians   and   now  are — 
church  in  the  sense  of  the  Apostle:  in  contra-    there   will  not  be  two   opinions   about   it.     The 
distinction   from   all   other   associations   or    so-    difference  between   the   Christian  and  the   non- 
cieties,  they  form  a  Christian  community.     The    Christian,     though     historical     accidents     have 
Jews    who    met    from    Sabbath    to    Sabbath    in    made  it  less  visible,  or  rather,  less  conspicuous 
the     synagogue     were     a     church;     they     were    than  it  once  was,  is  still  as  real  and  as  vast  as 
one    in    the    acknowledgment    of    the     Living    ever.     The    higher    nature    of   man,    intellectual 
God,    and    in    their    observance    of    His    law;    and  spiritual,   must  always  have  an   element  in 
God,    as    revealed    in    the    Old    Testament    and    which   it   lives,   an   atmosphere    surrounding   it, 
in    the    polity    of    Israel,    was    the    element    or    principles  to  guide  it,  ends  to  stimulate  its  ac- 
atmosphere    of    their    spiritual    life.     The    citi-    tion;  and  it  may  find  all  these  in  either  of  two 
zens   of  Thessalonica,   who   met   in   the   theatre    places.     It  may  find  them  in  the  world — that  is, 
to     discuss     their     political     interests,     were     a    in  that  sphere  of  things  from  which  God,  so  far 
"church";    they   were   one   in    recognising   the    as  man's  will  and  intent  goes,   is  excluded;   or 
same   constitution   and   the   same   ends   of  civic    it  may  find  them   in   God   Himself   and   in   His 
life;    it    was    in    that    constitution,    in    the    pur-    Son.     It  is  no  objection  to  this  division  to  say 
suit  of  those  ends,  that  they  found  the  atmos-    that    God    cannot   be    excluded    from    His    own 
phere  in  which  they  lived.     Paul  in  this  Epistle    world,  that  He  is  always  at  work  there  whether 
greets    a    community    distinct    from    either    of    acknowledged  or  not;  for  the  acknowledgment 
these.     It  is  not  civic,  but  religious;  though  re-    is  the  essential  point;  without  it,  though  God  is 
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near  to  man,  man  is  still  far  from  God.  Noth- 
ing could  be  a  more  hopeless  symptom  in  char- 
acter than  the  benevolent  neutrality  which 
evades  this  truth;  it  takes  away  every  motive  to 
evangelise  the  non-Christian,  or  to  work  out 
the  originality  and  distinctiveness  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  itself.  Now,  as  in  the  apostolic  age, 
there  are  persons  who  are  Christians  and  per- 
sons who  are  not;  and,  however  alike  their 
lives  may  be  on  the  surface,  they  are  radically 
apart.  Their  centre  is  different;  the  element  in 
which  they  move  is  different;  the  nutriment  of 
thought,  the  fountain  of  motives,  the  standard 
of  purity  are  different;  they  are  related  to  each 
other  as  life  in  God,  and  life  without  God;  life 
in  Christ,  and  life  apart  from  Christ;  and  in 
proportion  to  their  sincerity  is  their  mutual  an- 
tagonism. 

In  Thessalonica  the  Christian  life  was  origi- 
nal enough  to  have  formed  a  new  society.  In 
those  days,  and  in  the  Roman  Empire,  there 
was  not  much  room  for  the  social  instincts  to 
expand.  Unions  of  all  kinds  were  suspected  by 
the  governments,  and  discouraged,  as  probable 
centres  of  political  disaffection.  Local  self- 
government  ceased  to  be  interesting  when  all 
important  interests  were  withdrawn  from  its 
control;  and  even  had  it  been  otherwise,  there 
was  no  part  in  it  possible  for  that  great  mass 
of  population  from  which  the  Church  was  so 
largely  recruited,  namely,  the  slaves.  Any 
power  that  could  bring  men  together,  that  could 
touch  them  deeply,  and  give  them  a  common 
interest  that  engaged  their  hearts  and  bound 
them  to  "each  other,  met  the  greatest  want  of 
the  time,  and  was  sure  of  a  welcome.  Such  a 
power  was  the  gospel  preached  by  Paul.  It 
formed  little  communities  of  men  and  women 
wherever  it  was  proclaimed;  communities  in 
which  there  was  no  law  but  that  of  love,  in 
which  heart  opened  to  heart  as  nowhere  else  in 
all  the  world,  in  which  there  were  fervour  and 
hope  and  freedom  and  brotherly  kindness,  and 
all  that  makes  life  good  and  dear.  We  feel  this 
very  strongly  in  reading  the  New  Testament, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  points  on  which,  unhappily, 
we  have  drifted  away  from  the  primitive  model. 
The  Christian  congregation  is  not  now,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  type  of  a  sociable  community.  Too 
often  it  is  oppressed  with  constraint  and  for- 
mality. Take  any  particular  member  of  any 
particular  congregation;  and  his  social  circle, 
the  company  of  friends  in  which  he  expands 
most  freely  and  happily,  will  possibly  have  no 
connection  with  those  he  sits  beside  in  the 
church.  The  power  of  the  faith  to  bring  men 
into  real  unity  with  each  other  is  not  lessened; 
we  see  this  wherever  the  gospel  breaks  ground 
in  a  heathen  country,  or  wherever  the  frigidity 
of  the  church  drives  two  or  three  fervent  souls 
to  form  a  secret  society  of  their  own;  but  the 
temperature  of  faith  itself  is  lowered;  we  are 
not  really  living,  with  any  intensity  of  life,  in 
God  the  Father  and  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
If  we  were,  we  would  be  drawn  closer  to  each 
other;  our  hearts  would  touch  and  overflow;  the 
place  where  we  meet  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
would  be  the  most  radiant  and  sociable  place 
we  know. 

Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  reality  of 
that  new  character  which  Christianity  confers 
than  the  fact  that  men  can  be  addressed  as 
Christians.  Nothing,  either,  could  better  illus- 
trate the  confusion  of  mind  that  exists  in  this 


matter,  or  the  insincerity  of  much  profession, 
than  the  fact  that  so  many  members  of  churches 
would  hesitate  before  taking  the  liberty  so  to 
address  a  brother.  We  have  all  written  letters, 
and  on  all  sorts  of  occasions;  we  have  addressed 
men  as  lawyers,  or  doctors,  or  men  of  busi- 
ness; we  have  sent  or  accepted  invitations  to 
gatherings  where  nothing  would  have  aston- 
ished us  more  than  the  unaffected  naming  of 
the  name  of  God;  did  we  ever  write  to  anybody 
because  he  was  a  Christian,  and  because  we 
were  Christians?  Of  all  the  relations  in  which 
we  stand  to  others,  is  that  which  is  established 
by  "  our  common  Christianity,"  by  our  common 
life  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  one  which  is  so 
crazy  and  precarious  that  it  can  never  be  really 
used  for  anything?  Here  we  see  the  Apostle 
look  back  from  Corinth  to  Thessalonica,  and 
his  one  interest  in  the  poor  people  whom  he 
remembers  so  affectionately  is  that  they  are 
Christians.  The  one  thing  in  which  he  wishes 
to  help  them  is  their  Christian  life.  He  does 
not  care  much  whether  they  are  well  or  ill  off 
in  respect  of  this  world's  goods;  but  he  is 
anxious  to  supply  what  is  lacking  in  their  faith 
(iii.  10).  How  real  a  thing  the  Christian  life 
was  to  him!  what  a  substantial  interest,  whether 
in  himself  or  in  others,  engrossing  all  his 
thought,  absorbing  all  his  love  and  devotion. 
To  many  of  us  it  is  the  one  topic  for  silence;  to 
him  it  was  the  one  theme  of  thought  and 
speech.  He  wrote  about  it,  as  he  spoke  about 
it,  as  though  there  were  no  other  interest  for 
man;  and  letters  like  those  of  Thomas  Erskine 
show  that  still,  out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
heart,  the  mouth  speaketh.  The  full  soul  over- 
flows, unaffected,  unforced;  Christian  fellow- 
ship, as  soon  as  Christian  life  is  real,  is  restored 
to  its  true  place. 

Paul,  Silas,  and  Timothy  wish  the  church  of 
the  Thessalonians  grace  and  peace.  This  is  the 
greeting  in  all  the  Apostle's  letters;  it  is  not 
varied  except  by  the  addition  of  "  mercy "  in 
the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus.  In  form  it 
seems  to  combine  the  salutations  current 
among   the    Greeks   and   the   Jews    (xa'P£LV    and 

E^'),  but  in  import  it  has  all  the  originality  of 

the  Christian  faith.  In  the  second  Epistle  it 
runs,  "  Grace  and  peace  from  God  the  Father 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Grace  is  the  love 
of  God,  spontaneous,  beautitul,  unearned,  at 
work  in  Jesus  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  sinful 
men;  peace  is  the  effect  and  fruit  in  man  of 
the  reception  of  grace.  It  is  easy  to  narrow 
unduly  the  significance  of  peace;  those  exposi- 
tors do  so  who  suppose  in  this  passage  a  refer- 
ence to  the  persecution  which  the  Thessalonian 
Christians  had  to  bear,  and  understand  the 
Apostle  to  wish  them  deliverance  from  it.  The 
Apostle  has  something  far  more  comprehensive 
in  his  mind.  The  peace,  which  Christ  is;  the 
peace  with  God  which  we  have  when  we  are 
reconciled  to  Him  by  the  death  of  His  Son;  the 
soul-health  which  comes  when  grace  makes  our 
hearts  to  their  very  depths  right  with  God,  and 
frightens  away  care  and  fear;  this  "perfect 
soundness  "  spiritually  is  all  summed  up  in  the 
word.  It  carries  in  it  the  fulness  of  the  blessing 
of  Christ.  The  order  of  the  words  is  signifi- 
cant; there  is  no  peace  without  grace;  and  there 
is  no  grace  apart  from  fellowship  with  God  in 
Christ.  The  history  of  the  Church  has  been 
written    by    some    who   practically   put    Paul   in 
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Christ's  place;  and  by  others  who  imagine  that  various  interests;  new  ambitions  or  affections 
the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  only  at-  might  displace  old  ones;  fickleness  or  disap- 
tained  by  slow  degrees,  and  in  the  post-  pointments  might  'hange  their  whole  career; 
apostolic  age,  its  traditional  importance;  but  but  it  was  not  so  with  him.  His  thoughts  and 
here,  in  the  oldest  extant  monument  of  the  affections  never  changed  their  object,  for  the 
Christian  faith,  and  in  the  very  first  line  of  it,  same  conditions  appealed  constantly  to  the 
the  Church  is  defined  as  existing  in  the  Lord  same  susceptibility;  if  he  grieved  over  the  unbe- 
Jesus  Christ:  and  in  that  single  expression,  in  lief  of  the  Jews,  he  had  unceasing  (adt&keiicrw) 
which  the  Son  stands  side  by  side  with  the  pain  in  his  heart;  if  he  gave  thanks  for  the 
Father,  as  the  life  of  all  believing  souls,  we  have  Thessalonians,  he  remembered  without  ceasing 
the  final  refutation  of  such  perverse  thoughts.  (a6ia?^inrug)  the  graces  with  which  they  had 
By  the  grace  of  God,  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ,    been  adorned  by  God. 

the  Christian  is  what  he  is;  he  lives  and  moves  Nor  were  these  continual  thanksgivings 
and  has  his  being  there;  apart  from  Christ,  he  is  vague  or  formal;  the  Apostle  recalls,  in  each 
not.  Here,  then,  is  our  hope.  Conscious  of  particular  case,  the  special  manifestations  of 
ouf  own  sins,  and  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  Christian  character  which  inspire  his  gratitude. 
Christian  community  of  which  we  are  members,  Sometimes,  as  in  ist  Corinthians,  they  are  less 
let  us  have  recourse  to  Him  whose  grace  is  suf-  spiritual — gifts,  rather  than  graces;  utterance 
ficient  for  us.  Let  us  abide  in  Christ,  and  in  all  and  knowledge,  without  charity;  sometimes,  as 
things  grow  up  into  Him.  God  alone  is  good;  here,  they  are  eminently  spiritual — faith,  love, 
Christ  alone  is  the  Pattern  and  the  Inspiration  and  hope.  The  conjunction  of  these  three  in 
of  the  Christian  character;  only  in  the  Father  the  earliest  of  Paul's  letters  is  worthy  of  re- 
and  the  Son  can  the  new  life  and  the  new  fel-  mark.  They  occur  again  in  the  well-known 
lowship  come  to  their  perfection.  passage    in    i    Cor.    xiii.,    where,    though    they 

share   in   the   distinction   of  being   eternal,   and 

not,   like   knowledge   and   eloquence,   transitory 
CHAPTER   II.  in  their  nature,  love  is  exalted  to  an  eminence 

above  the  other  two.     They  occur  a  third  time 
THE   THANKSGIVING.  in  one  of  the  later  epistles— that  to  the  Colos- 

sians — and   in   the   same   order   as   here.     That, 
i  Thessalonians  i.  2-4  (R.  V.).  says   Lightfoot   on   the   passage,    is   the   natural 

order.  "  Faith  rests  on  the  past;  love  works 
The  salutation  in  St.  Paul's  epistles  is  regu-  in  the  present;  hope  looks  to  the  future." 
larly  followed  by  the  thanksgiving.  Once  only,  Whether  this  distribution  of  the  graces  is  ac- 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  is  it  omitted;  curate  or  not,  it  suggests  the  truth  that  they 
the  amazement  and  indignation  with  which  the  cover  and  fill  up  the  whole  Christian  life.  They 
Apostle  has  heard  that  his  converts  are  for-  are  the  sum  and  substance  of  it,  whether  it 
saking  his  gospel  for  another  which  is  not  a  looks  back,  or  looks  around,  or  looks  forward, 
gospel  at  all,  carries  him  out  of  himself  for  a  The  germ  of  all  perfection  is  implanted  in  the 
moment.  But  in  his  earliest  letter  it  stands  in  soul  which  is  the  dwelling-place  of  "  these 
its  proper  place;  before  he  thinks  of  congratu-    three." 

lating,  teaching,  exhorting,  admonishing,  he  Though  none  of  them  can  really  exist,  in  its 
gives  God  thanks  for  the  tokens  of  His  grace  in  Christian  quality,  without  the  others,  any  of 
the  Thessalonians.  He  would  not  be  writing  to  them  may  preponderate  at  a  given  time.  It  is 
these  people  at  all  it  they  were  not  Christians;  not  quite  fanciful  to  point  out  that  each  in  its 
they  would  never  have  been  Christians  but  for  turn  seems  to  have  bulked  most  largely  in  the 
the  free  goodness  of  God;  and  before  he  says  experience  of  the  Apostle  himself.  His  earli- 
one  word  directly  to  them,  he  acknowledges  est  epistles — the  two  to  the  Thessalonians — are 
that  goodness  with  a  grateful  heart.  pre-eminently   epistles   of   hope.     They   look   to 

In  this  case  the  thanksgiving  is  particularly  the  future;  the  doctrinal  interest  uppermost  in 
fervent.  It  has  no  drawback.  There  is  no  them  is  that  of  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord, 
profane  person  at  Thessalonica,  like  him  who  and  the  final  rest  of  the  Church.  The  epistles 
defiled  the  church  at  Con'nth  at  a  later  period;  of  the  next  period — Romans,  Corinthians,  and 
we  give  thanks,  says  the  Apostle,  for  you  all.  Galatians — are  as  distinctly  epistles  of  faith. 
It  is,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case  permits,  They  deal  largely  with  faith  as  the  power  which 
uninterrupted.  As  often  as  Paul  prays,  he  unites  the  soul  to  God  in  Christ,  and  brings 
makes  mention  of  them  and  gives  thanks;  he  into  it  the  virtue  of  the  atoning  death  and 
remembers  without  ceasing  their  newborn  resurrection  of  Jesus.  Later  still,  there  are  the 
graces.  We  ought  not  to  extenuate  the  force  epistles  of  which  Colossians  and  Ephesians  are 
of  such  words,  as  if  they  were  mere  exaggera-  the  type.  The  great  thought  in  these  is  that  of 
tions,  idle  extravagances  of  a  man  who  habitu-  the  unity  wrought  by  love;  Christ  is  the  head  of 
ally  said  more  than  he  meant.  Paul's  life  was  the  Church;  the  Church  is  the  body  of  Christ; 
concentrated  and  intense,  to  a  degree  of  which  the  building  up  of  the  body  in  love,  by  the 
we  have  probably  little  conception.  He  lived  mutual  help  of  the  members,  and  their  common 
for  Christ,  and  for  the  churches  of  Christ;  it  dependence  on  the  Head,  preoccupies  the  apos- 
was  literal  truth,  not  extravagance,  when  he  tolic  writer.  All  this  may  have  been  more  or 
said,  "  This  one  thing  I  do  "  :  the  life  of  these  less  accidental,  due  to  circumstances  which  had 
churches,  their  interests,  their  necessities,  their  nothing  to  do  with  the  spiritual  life  of  Paul; 
dangers,  God's  goodness  to  them,  his  own  but  it  has  the  look  of  being  natural,  too.  Hope 
duty  to  serve  them,  all  these  constituted  to-  prevails  first — the  new  world  of  things  unseen 
gether  the  one  dear  concernment  of  his  life;  and  eternal  outweighs  the  old;  it  is  the  stage  at 
they  were  ever  with  him  in  God's  sight,  and  which  religion  is  least  free  from  the  influence  of 
therefore  in  his  intercessions  and  thanksgivings  sense  and  imagination.  Then  comes  the  reign 
to   God.     Other  men's   mind  might   surge   with    of   faith:   the   inward   gains   upon   the   outward; 
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the  mystical  union  of  the  soul  to  Christ,  in  be  hazarded,  possibly  some  act  of  courage  or 
which  His  spiritual  life  is  appropriated,  is  more  fidelity  under  persecution,  similar  to  those  ad- 
or  less  sufficient  to  itself;  it  is  the  stage,  if  it  duced  in  Heb.  xi.  That  famous  chapter  con- 
be  a  stage  at  all,  at  which  religion  becomes  in-  tains  a  catalogue  of  the  works  which  faith 
dependent  of  imagination  and  sense.  Finally,  wrought;  and  serves  as  a  commentary,  there- 
love  reigns.  The  solidarity  of  all  Christian  in-  fore,  on  this  expression.  Surely  we  ought  to 
terests  is  strongly  felt;  the  life  flows  out  again,  notice  that  the  great  Apostle,  whose  name  has 
in  all  manner  of  Christian  service,  on  those  by  been  the  strength  and  shield  of  all  who  preach 
whom  it  is  surrounded;  the  Christian  moves  justification  by  faith  alone,  the  very  first  time 
and  has  his  being  in  the  body  of  which  he  is  a  he  mentions  this  grace  in  his  epistles,  mentions 
member.  All  this,  I  repeat,  can  be  only  com-  it  as  a  power  which  leaves  its  witness  in 
paratively  true;  but  the  character  and  sequence  work. 

of  the  Apostle's  writings  speak  for  its  truth  so  It  is  so,  also,  with  love:  "we  remember,"  he 

far.  writes,   "  your  labour  of  love."     The  difference 

But  it  is  not  simply  faith,  love,  and  hope  that  between  ipyov  (work)  and  ndnog  (labour)  is 
are  in  question  here:  "we  remember,"  says  the  that  between  effect  and  cause.  The  Apostle 
Apostle,  "  your  work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love  recalls  something  which  the  faith  of  the  Thes- 
and  patience  of  hope  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  salonians  did;  he  recalls  also  the  wearisome 
We  call  faith,  love,  and  hope  the  Christian  toil  in  which  their  love  spent  itself.  Love  is 
graces:  and  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  as-  not  so  capable  of  abuse  in  religion,  or,  at  least, 
sociations  of  heathen  mythology  thus  intro-  it  has  not  been  so  rankly  abused,  as  faith.  Men 
duced,  are  disturbing  rather  than  enlightening,  are  much  more  apt  to  demand  the  proof  of  it. 
The  three  Graces  of  the  Greeks  are  ideally  It  has  an  inward  side  as  much  as  faith;  but  it  is 
beautiful  figures;  but  their  beauty  is  aesthetic,  not  an  emotion  which  exhausts  itself  in  its  own 
not  spiritual.  They  are  lovely  as  a  group  of  transports.  Merely  as  emotion,  indeed,  it  is 
statuary  is  lovely;  but  though  "  by  (their)  gift  apt  to  be  undervalued.  In  the  Church  of  to-day 
come  unto  men  all  pleasant  things  and  sweet,  emotion  needs  rather  to  be  stin  ulated  than  re- 
and  the  wisdom  of  a  man  and  his  beauty,  and  pressed.  The  passion  of  the  New  Testament 
the  splendour  of  his  fame,"  their  nature  is  startles  us  when  we  chance  to  feel  it.  For  one 
utterly  unlike  that  of  the  three  powers  of  the  man  among  us  who  is  using  up  the  powers  of 
Christian  character;  no  one  would  dream  of  his  soul  in  barren  ecstasies,  there  are  thousands 
ascribing  to  them  work,  and  labour,  and  pa-  who  have  never  been  moved  by  Christ's  love 
tience.  Yet  the  mere  fact  that  "  Graces  "  has  to  a  single  tear  or  a  single  heart-throb.  They 
been  used  as  a  common  name  for  both  has  dif-  must  learn  to  love  before  they  can  labour, 
fused  the  idea  that  the  Christian  graces  also  They  must  be  kindled  by  that  fire  which  burned 
are  to  be  viewed  mainly  as  the  adornments  of  in  Christ's  heart,  and  which  He  came  to  cast 
character,  its  unsought,  unstudied  beauties,  set  upon  the  earth,  before  they  can  do  anything  in 
on  it  by  God  to  subdue  and  charm  the  world.  His  service.  But  if  the  love  of  Christ  has  really 
That  is  quite  wrong;  the  Greek  Graces  are  met  that  answer  in  love  for  which  it  waits,  the 
essentially  beauties;  they  confer  on  men  all  that  time  for  service  has  come.  Love  in  the  Chris- 
wins  admiration — personal  comeliness,  victory  tian  will  attest  itself  as  it  attested  itself  in  Christ, 
in  the  games,  a  happy  mood;  but  the  Christian  It  will  prescribe  and  point  out  the  path  of 
graces  are  essentially  powers;  they  are  new  labour.  The  word  employed  in  this  passage  is 
virtues  and  forces  which  God  has  implanted  in  one  often  used  by  the  Apostle  to  describe  his 
the  soul  that  it  may  be  able  to  do  His  own  laborious  life.  Love  set  him,  and  will  set 
work  in  the  world.  The  heathen  Graces  are  every  one  in  whose  heart  it  truly  burns,  upon 
lovely  to  look  at,  and  that  is  all;  but  the  Chris-  incessant,  unwearied  efforts  for  others'  good, 
tian  graces  are  not  subjects  for  aesthetic  con-  Paul  was  ready  to  spend  and  be  spent  at  its 
templation;  they  are  here  to  work,  to  toil,  to  bidding,  however  small  the  result  might  be.  He 
endure.  If  they  have  a  beauty  of  their  own —  toiled  with  his  hands,  he  toiled  with  his  brain, 
and  surely  they  have. — it  is  a  beauty  not  in  form  he  toiled  with  his  ardent,  eager,  passionate 
or  colour,  not  appealing  to  the  eye  or  the  im-  heart,  he  toiled  in  his  continual  intercessions 
agination,  but  only  to  the  spirit  which  has  seen  with  God,  and  all  these  toils  made  up  his  labour 
and  loved  Christ,  and  loves  His  likeness  in  of  love.  "  A  labour  of  love,"  in  current  lan- 
whatever  guise.  guage,  is  a  piece  of  work  done  so  willingly  that 

Let    us    look    at    the    Apostle's    words    more  no  payment  is  expected  for  it.     But  a  labour  of 

closely:  he  speaks  of  a  work  of  faith;  to  take  it  love  is  not  what  the  Apostle  is  speaking  of;  it 

exactly,    of    something    which    faith    has    done,  is    laboriousness,    as    love's    characteristic.     Let 

Faith  is  a  conviction  with  regard  to  things  un-  Christian     men     and     women     ask     themselves 

seen,  that  makes  them  present  and  real.     Faith  whether    their    love    can    be    so    characterised, 

in  God  as  revealed  in  Christ    and  in  His  death  We   have  all  been  tired   in   our  time,   one   may 

for  sin,   makes  reconciliation   real;  it  gives  the  presume;  we  have  toiled  in  business,  or  in  some 

believer  peace  with  God.     But  it  is  not  shut  up  ambitious  course,  or  in  the  perfecting  of  some 

in  the   realm   of  things  inward  and  unseen.     If  accomplishment,    or    even    in    the    mastery    of 

it  were,  a  man  might  say  what  he  pleased  about  some  game  or  the  pursuit  of  some  amusement, 

it,  and  there  would  be  no  check  upon  his  words,  till  we  were  utterly  wearied:   how  many  of  us 

Wherever  it  exists,  it  works:  he  who  is   inter-  have  so  toiled  in  love?     How  many  of  us  have 

ested    can    see    what    it    has    done.     Apparently  been   wearied   and   worn    with    some    labour   to 

the  Apostle  has  some  particular  work  of  faith  in  which   we   set   ourselves   for   God's   sake?     This 

his  mind  in  this  passage;  some  thing  which  the  is  what  the  Apostle  has  in  view  in  this  passage; 

Thessalonians   had  actually  done,   because  they  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  one  of  the 

believed;   but   what   it   is   we   cannot   tell.     Cer-  things  for  which  he  gives  God  thanks.     But  is 

tainly  not  faith  itself;  certainly  not  love,  as  some  he  not  right?     Is  it  not  a  thing  to  evoke  grati- 

think,  referring  to  Gal.  v.  6;  if  a  conjecture  may  tude    and   joy,   that    God   counts   us    worthy   to 
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be   fellow-labourers   with   Him   in  the   manifold 
works  which  love  imposes? 

The  church  at  Thessalonica  was  not  old;  its 
first  members  could  only  count  their  Christian 
age  by  months.  Yet  love  is  so  native  to  the 
Christian  life,  that  they  found  at  once  a  career 
for  it;  demands  were  made  upon  their  sympathy 
and  their  strength  which  were  met  at  once, 
though  never  suspected  before.  "  What  are  we 
to  do,"  we  sometimes  ask,  "  if  we  would  work 
the  works  of  God?"  If  we  have  love  enough  in 
our  hearts,  it  will  answer  all  its  own  questions. 
It  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  just  because  it 
shows  us  plainly  where  service  is  needed,  and 
put  us  upon  rendering  it  at  any  cost  of  pain  or 
toil.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  very 
word  chosen  by  the  Apostle  to  characterise  love 
— this  word  kojtoc — is  peculiarly  appropriate, 
because  it  brings  out,  not  the  issue,  but  only  the 
cost,  of  work.  With  the  result  desired,  or  with- 
out it;  with  faint  hope,  or  with  hope  most  sure, 
love  labours,  toils,  spends  and  is  spent  over  its 
task:  this  is  the  very  seal  of  its  genuine  Chris- 
tian character. 

The  third  grace  remains:  "your  patience  of 
hope  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The  second 
coming  of  Christ  was  an  element  in  apostolic 
teaching  which,  whether  exceptionally  promi- 
nent or  not,  had  made  an  exceptional  impres- 
sion at  Thessalonica.  It  will  more  naturally  be 
studied  at  another  place;  here  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  it  was  the  great  object  of  Christian 
hope.  Christians  not  only  believed  Christ 
would  come  again;  they  not  only  expected  Him 
to  come;  they  were  eager  for  His  coming. 
"  How  long,  O  Lord?"  they  cried  in  their  dis- 
tress. "  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly,"  was 
their  prayer. 

It  is  matter  of  notoriety  that  hope  in  this 
sense  does  not  hold  its  ancient  place  in  the 
heart  of  the  Church.  It  holds  a  much  lower 
place.  Christian  men  hope  for  this  or  that; 
they  hope  that  threatening  symptoms  in  the 
Church  or  in  society  may  pass  away,  and  better 
things  appear;  they  hope  that  when  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,  it  will  not  be  so  bad  as  the 
pessimists  anticipate.  Such  impotent  and  in- 
effective hope  is  of  no  kindred  to  the  hope  of 
the  gospel.  So  far  from  being  a  power  of  God 
in  the  soul,  a  victorious  grace,  it  is  a  sure  token 
that  God  is  absent.  Instead  of  inspiring,  it 
discourages;  it  leads  to  numberless  self-decep- 
tions; men  hope  their  lives  are  right  with  God, 
when  they  ought  to  search  them  and  see;  they 
hope  things  will  turn  out  well,  when  they  ought 
to  be  taking  security  of  them.  All  this,  where 
our  relations  to  God  are  concerned,  is  a  degra- 
dation of  the  very  word.  The  Christian  hope 
is  laid  up  in  heaven.  The  object  of  it  is  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  not  precarious,  but 
certain;  it  is  not  ineffective,  but  a  great  and 
energetic  power.  Anything  else  is  not  hope  at 
all. 

The  operation  of  the  true  hope  is  manifold. 
It  is  a  sanctifying  grace,  as  appears  from  i 
John  iii.  3:  "  Every  one  that  hath  this  hope  set 
on  Him,  purifieth  himself,  even  as  He  is  pure." 
But  here  the  Apostle  characterises  it  by  its  pa- 
tience. The  two  virtues  are  so  inseparable  that 
Paul  sometimes  uses  them  as  equivalent;  twice 
in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  he  says 
faith,  love,  and  patience,  instead  of  faith,  love, 
and  hope.  But  what  is  patience?  The  word  is 
one  of  the  great  words  of  the  New  Testament. 


The  corresponding  verb  is  usually  rendered  en- 
durance, as  in  Christ's  saying,  "  He  that  en- 
dureth  to  the  end,  the  same  shall  be  saved." 
Patience  is  more  than  resignation  or  meek  sub- 
mission; it  is  hope  in  the  shade,  but  hope  never- 
theless; the  brave  steadfastness  which  bears  up 
under  all  burdens  because  the  Lord  is  at  hand. 
The  Thessalonians  had  much  affliction  in  their 
early  days  as  Christians;  they  were  tried,  too, 
as  we  all  are,  by  inward  discouragements — that 
persistence  and  vitality  of  sin  that  break  the 
spirit  and  beget  despair;  but  they  saw  close  at 
hand  the  glory  of  the  Lord;  and  in  the  patience 
of  hope  they  held  out,  and  fought  the  good  fight 
to  the  last.  It  is  truly  significant  that  in  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  patience  has  taken  the  place 
of  hope  in  the  trinity  of  graces.  It  is  as  if  Paul 
had  discovered,  by  prolonged  experience,  that 
it  was  in  the  form  of  patience  that  hope  was  to 
be  mainly  effective  in  the  Christian  life.  The 
Thessalonians,  some  of  them,  were  abusing  the 
great  hope;  it  was  working  mischief  in  their 
lives,  because  it  was  misapplied;  in  this  single 
word  Paul  hints  at  the  truth  which  abundant  ex- 
perience had  taught  him,  that  all  the  energy  of 
hope  must  be  transformed  into  brave  patience 
if  we  would  stand  in  our  place  at  the  last.  Re- 
membering their  work  of  faith,  and  labour  of 
love,  and  patience  of  hope,  in  the  presence  of 
our  God  and  Father,  the  Apostle  gives  thanks 
to  God  always  for  them  all.  Happy  is  the  man 
whose  joys  are  such  that  he  can  gratefully  dwell 
on  them  in  that  presence:  happy  are  those  also 
who  give  others  cause  to  thank  God  on  their 
behalf. 

The  ground  of  the  thanksgiving  is  finally 
comprehended  in  one  short  and  striking  phrase: 
"  Knowing,  brethren  beloved  of  God,  your  elec- 
tion." The  doctrine  of  election  has  often  been 
taught  as  if  the  one  thing  that  could  never  be 
known  about  anybody  was  whether  he  was  or 
was  not  elect.  The  assumed  impossibility  does 
not  square  with  New  Testament  ways  of  speak- 
ing. Paul  knew  the  elect,  he  says  here;  at  least 
he  knew  the  Thessalonians  were  elect.  In  the 
same  way  he  writes  to  the  Ephesians:  "  God 
chose  us  in  Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world;  ...  in  love  He  foreordained  us  to  adop- 
tion as  sons."  Chose  whom  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world?  Foreordained  whom?  Him- 
self, and  those  whom  he  addressed.  If  the 
Church  has  learned  the  doctrine  of  election 
from  anybody,  it  has  been  from  Paul;  but  to  him 
it  had  a  basis  in  experience,  and  apparently  he 
felt  differently  about  it  from  many  theologians. 
He  knew  when  the  people  he  spoke  to  were 
c'ffct;  how,  he  tells  in  what  follows. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE  SIGNS  OF  ELECTION. 

1  Thessalonians  i.   5-8  (R.  V.). 

The  Revised  Version  renders  the  on,  with 
which  ver.  5  begins,  "  how  that,"  the  Authorised 
Version,  "  for."  In  the  first  case,  the  Apostle 
is  made  to  explain  in  what  election  consists;  in 
the  other,  he  explains  how  it  is  that  he  knows 
the  Thessalonians  to  be  among  the  elect.  There 
is  hardly  room  to  doubt  that  it  is  this  last  which 
he  intends  to  do.  Election  does  not  consist  in 
the  things  which  he  proceeds  to  enlarge  upon, 
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though  these  may  be  in  some  sense  its  effects 
or  tokens;  and  there  is  something  like  unan- 
imity among  scholars  in  favour  of  the  render- 
ing "  for,"  or  "  because."  What,  then,  are  the 
grounds  of  the  statement,  that  Paul  knows  the 
election  of  the  Thessalonians?  They  are  two- 
fold; lying  partly  in  his  own  experience,  and 
that  of  his  fellow-labourers,  while  they  preached 
the  gospel  in  Thessalonica;  and  partly  in  the 
reception  which  the  Thessalonians  gave  to  their 
message. 

I.  The  tokens  in  the  preacher  that  his  hearers 
are  elect:  "  Our  gospel  came  not  unto  you  in 
word  only,  but  in  power,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  in  much  assurance."  That  was  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  preachers  themselves,  but  they 
could  appeal  to  those  who  had  heard  them: 
"  even  as  ye  know  what  manner  of  men  we 
showed  ourselves  toward  you  for  your  sake." 

The  self-consciousness  of  the  preacher,  we  see 
from  these  words,  is  a  legitimate  though  a  peril- 
ous study.  Every  one  has  been  told  that  there 
is  no  relation  whatever  between  his  own  con- 
sciousness when  preaching,  and  the  effect  of 
what  is  preached;  but  has  anybody  ever  quite 
believed  this?  If  there  were  no  relation  what- 
ever between  the  preacher's  consciousness  and 
his  conscience;  if  he  did  not  know  that  many 
a  time  neglect  of  prayer  or  duty  had  separated 
him  from  God,  and  made  him  useless  as  an 
evangelist,  it  would  be  easier  to  believe  it;  but 
as  our  life  is,  the  preacher  may  know  quite 
well  that  it  is  no  proof  of  God's  good  will  to 
men  that  he  is  sent  to  preach  to  them;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  may  have  a  humble  but  sure 
trust  that  when  he  stands  up  to  speak,  God  is 
with  him  for  good  to  his  hearers.  Thus  it  was 
with   Paul   at   Thessalonica. 

The  heartiness  with  which  he  speaks  here 
justifies  the  inference  that  he  had  had  experi- 
ences of  an  opposite  and  disappointing  kind. 
Twice  in  Asia  (Acts  xvi.  6  f.)  he  had  been  for- 
bidden by  the  Spirit  to  preach  at  all;  he  could 
not  argue  that  the  people  so  passed  by  were 
specially  favoured  of  God.  Often,  especially  in 
his  intercourse  with  the  Jews,  he  must  have 
spoken,  like  Isaiah,  with  the  depressing  con- 
sciousness that  it  was  all  in  vain;  that  the  sole 
issue  would  be  to  blind  their  eyes  and  harden 
their  hearts  and  seal  them  up  in  impenitence. 
In  Corinth,  just  before  writing  this  letter,  he 
had  come  forward  with  unusual  trepidation — 
in  weakness  and  fear  and  much  trembling;  and 
though  there  also  the  Holy  Spirit  and  a  divine 
power  brought  home  the  gospel  to  men's 
hearts,  he  seems  to  have  been  so  far  from  that 
inward  assurance  which  he  enjoyed  at  Thessa- 
lonica, Jhat  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision 
by  night  to  reveal  the  existence  of  an  election 
of  grace  even  in  Corinth.  "  Fear  not:  I  have 
much  people  in  this  city."  In  Thessalonica  he 
had  no  such  sinking  of  heart.  He  came  thither, 
as  he  hoped  to  go  to  Rome,  in  the  fulness  of 
the  blessing  of  Christ  (Rom.  xv.  29).  He  knew 
in  himself  that  God  had  given  it  to  him  to  be  a 
true  minister  of  His  grace;  he  was  full  of  power 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  That  is  why  he  says 
so  confidently,  "  Knowing  your  election." 

The  Apostle  explains  himself  more  precisely 
when  he  writes,  "  not  in  word  only,  but  in  power 
and  in  the  Holy  Ghost  and  in  much  assurance." 
The  gospel  must  come  in  word  at  least;  but 
what  a  profanation  it  is  to  preach  it  only  in 
word.  Not  preachers  only,  brt  all  Christians, 
21— Vol.  VI. 


have  to  be  on  their  guard,  lest  familiarity  rob 
the  great  words  of  the  gospel  of  their  reality, 
and  they  themselves  sink  into  that  worst  athe- 
ism which  is  for  ever  handling  holy  things  with- 
out feeling  them.  How  easy  is  it  to  speak  of 
God,  Christ,  redemption,  atonement,  sanctifica- 
tion,  heaven,  hell,  and  to  be  less  impressed  and 
less  impressive  than  if  we  were  speaking  of  the 
merest  trivialities  of  every-day  life.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  that  an  apostle  could  have  seen  such 
a  possibility  even  from  afar;  yet  the  contrast  of 
"  word  "  and  "  power  "  leaves  no  room  to  doubt 
that  such  is  his  meaning.  Words  alone  are 
worthless.  No  matter  how  brilliant,  how  elo- 
quent, how  imposing  they  may  be,  they  cannot 
do  the  work  of  an  evangelist.  The  call  to  this 
requires  "  power." 

No  definition  of  power  is  given;  we  can  only 
see  that  it  is  that  which  achieves  spiritual  re- 
sults, and  that  the  preacher  is  conscious  of 
possessing  it.  It  is  not  his  own,  certainly:  it 
works  through  the  very  consciousness  of  his 
own  want  of  power;  "when  I  am  weak,  then 
am  I  strong."  But  it  gives  him  hope  and  con- 
fidence in  his  work.  Paul  knew  that  it  needed 
a  stupendous  force  to  make  bad  men  good;  the 
forces  to  be  overcome  were  so  enormous.  All 
the  sin  of  the  world  was  arrayed  against  the 
gospel;  all  the  dead  weight  of  men's  indiffer- 
ence, all  their  pride,  all  their  shame,  all  their 
self-satisfaction,  all  their  cherished  wisdom. 
But  he  came  to  Thessalonica  strong  in  the 
Lord,  confident  that  his  message  would  subdue 
those  who  listened  to  it;  and  therefore,  he 
argued,  the  Thessalonians  were  the  objects  of 
God's  electing  grace. 

Power  stands  side  by  side  with  the 
"  Holy  Ghost."  In  a  sense,  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
the  source  of  all  spiritual  virtues,  and  therefore 
of  the  very  power  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing; but  the  words  are  probably  used  here  with 
some  narrower  meaning.  The  predominant  use 
of  the  name  in  the  New  Testament  bids  us  think 
of  that  divine  fervour  which  the  spirit  kindles 
in  the  soul — that  ardour  of  the  new  life  which 
Christ  Himself  speaks  of  as  fire.  Paul  came  to 
Thessalonica  aglow  with  Christian  passion.  He 
took  that  as  a  good  omen  in  his  work,  a  sign 
that  God  meant  well  to  the  Thessalonians.  By 
nature  men  do  not  care  passionately  for  each 
other  as  he  cared  for  those  to  whom  he  preached 
in  that  city.  They  are  not  on  fire  with  love, 
seeking  each  other's  good  in  spiritual  things; 
consumed  with  fervent  longing  that  the  bad 
should  cease  from  their  badness,  and  come  to 
enjoy  the  pardon,  the  purity,  and  the  company  of 
Christ.  Even  in  the  heart  of  apostles — for 
though  they  were  apostles  they  were  men — the 
fire  may  sometimes  have  burned  low,  and  a 
mission  have  been,  by  comparison,  languid  and 
spiritless;  but  at  least  on  this  occasion  the 
evangelists  were  all  on  fire;  and  it  assured  them 
that  God  had  a  people  waiting  for  them  in  the 
unknown  city. 

If  "  power "  and  the  "  Holy  Ghost  "  are  in 
some  degree  to  be  judged  only  by  their  effects, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  "  much  assur- 
ance," on  the  other  hand,  is  an  inner  experi- 
ence, belonging  strictly  to  the  self-conscious- 
ness of  the  preacher.  It  means  a  full  and 
strong  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel. 
We  can  only  understand  this  by  contrast  with 
its  opposite;  "much  assurance"  is  the  counter- 
part  of   misgiving   or    doubt.     We    can    hardly 
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imagine  an  apostle  in  doubt  about  the  gospel — 
not  quite  certain  that  Christ  had  risen  from  the 
dead;  wondering  whether,  after  all,  His  death 
had  abolished  sin.  Yet  these  truths,  which  are 
the  sum  and  substance  of  the  gospel,  seem,  at 
times,  too  great  for  belief;  they  do  not  coalesce 
with  the  other  contents  of  our  mind;  they  do 
not  weave  easily  into  one  piece  with  the  warp 
and  woof  of  our  common  thoughts;  there  is  no 
common  measure  for  them  and  the  rest  of  our 
experience,  and  the  shadow  of  unreality  falls 
upon  them.  They  are  so  great  that  it  needs  a 
certain  greatness  to  answer  to  them,  a  certain 
boldness  of  faith  to  which  even  a  true  Christian 
may  feel  momentarily  unequal;  and  while  he  is 
unequal,  he  cannot  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist. 
Doubt  paralyses;  God  cannot  work  through  a 
man  in  whose  soul  there  are  misgivings  about 
the  truth.  At  least,  His  working-  will  be  limited 
to  the  sphere  of  what  is  certain  for  him  through 
whom  He  works;  and  if  we  would  be  effective 
ministers  of  the  word,  we  must  speak  only 
what  we  are  sure  of,  and  seek  the  full  assurance 
of  the  whole  truth.  No  doubt  such  assurance 
has  conditions.  Unfaithfulness  of  one  kind  or 
another  is,  as  our  Lord  teaches  (John  vii.  17), 
the  scource  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  truth  of 
His  word;  and  prayer,  repentance,  and  obedi- 
ence due,  the  way  to  certainty  again.  But  Paul 
had  never  been  more  confident  of  the  truth 
and  power  of  his  gospel  than  when  he  came 
to  Thessalonica.  He  had  seen  it  proved  in 
Philippi,  in  conversions  so  dissimilar  as  those 
of  Lydia  and  the  jailor.  He  had  felt  it  in  his 
own  heart,  in  the  songs  which  God  had  given 
him  in  the  night  while  he  suffered  for  Christ's 
sake.  He  came  among  those  whom  he  ad- 
dresses confident  that  it  was  God's  instrument 
to  save  all  who  believed.  This  is  his  last  per- 
sonal reason  for  believing  the  Thessalonians  to 
be  elect. 

Strictly  speaking,  all  this  refers  rather  to  the 
delivery  of  the  message  than  to  the  messengers, 
to  the  preaching  than  to  the  preachers;  but  the 
Apostle  applies  it  to  the  latter  also.  "  Ye  know," 
he  writes,  "  what  manner  of  men  we  showed 
ourselves  toward  you  for  your  sakes."  I  ven- 
ture to  think  *  that  the  word  rendered  "  we 
showed  ourselves  "  has  really  the  passive  sense 
— "what  God  enabled  us  to  be";  it  is  God's 
good  will  to  the  Thessalonians  which  is  in  view, 
and  the  Apostle  infers  that  good  will  from  the 
characterwhich  God  enabled  him  and  his  friends 
to  sustain  for  their  sakes.  Who  could  deny  that 
God  had  chosen  them,  when  He  had  sent  them 
Paul  and  Silas  and  Timothy;  not  mere  talkers, 
cold  and  spiritless,  and  dubious  of  their  mes- 
sage; but  men  strong  in  spiritual  force,  in  holy 
fervour,  and  in  their  grasp  of  the  gospel?  If 
that  did  not  go  to  show  that  the  Thessalonians 
were  elect,  what  could? 

II.  The  self-consciousness  of  the  preachers, 
however,  significant  as  it  was,  was  no  conclu- 
sive evidence.  It  only  became  such  when  their 
inspiration  was  caught  by  those  who  listened  to 
them;  and  this  was  the  case  at  Thessalonica. 
"  Ye  became  imitators  of  us  and  of  the  Lord, 
having  received  the  word  in  much  affliction, 
with  joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  This  peculiar 
expression  implies  that  the  signs  of  God's  elec- 
tion were  to  be  seen  in  the  evangelists,  and 
eminently  in  the  Lord.  Paul  shrinks  from 
making  himself  and  his  companions  types  of 
*  With  Godet  and  P.  Schmidt ;  against  Ellicott. 


the  elect,  without  more  ado;  they  are  such  only 
because  they  are  like  Him,  of  whom  it  is  writ- 
ten, "  Behold  my  servant  whom  I  uphold;  Mine 
elect,  in  whom  My  soul  delighteth."  He  speaks 
here  in  the  same  strain  as  in  1  Cor.  xi.  1: 
"  Brethren,  be  ye  imitators  of  me,  even  as  I 
also  am  of  Christ."  They  who  have  become 
like  the  Lord  are  marked  out  as  the  chosen  of 
God. 

But  the  Apostle  does  not  rest  in  this  gener- 
ality. The  imitation  in  question  consisted  in 
this — that  the  Thessalonians  received  the  word 
in  much  affliction,  with  joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
It  is,  of  course,  in  the  last  part  of  the  sentence 
that  the  point  of  comparison  is  found.  In  a 
sense  it  is  true  that  the  Lord  Himself  received 
the  word  which  He  spoke  to  men.  "  I  do  noth- 
ing of  Myself,"  He  says;  ''but  as  the  Father 
hath  taught  Me,  I  speak  these  things  "  (John 
viii.  28).  But  such  a  reference  is  irrelevant 
here.  The  significant  point  is  that  the  accept- 
ance of  the  gospel  by  the  Thessalonians 
brought  them  into  fellowship  with  the  Lord, 
and  with  those  who  continued  His  work,  in  that 
which  is  the  distinction  and  criterion  of  the 
new  Christian  life — much  affliction,  with  joy  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  That  is  a  summary  of  the  life 
of  Christ,  the  Apostle  of  the  Father  (John  xvii. 
18).  It  is  more  obviously  a  summary  of  the  life 
of  Paul,  the  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  the  gospel  meant  much  affliction  for 
him:  "  I  will  show  him  how  great  things  he 
must  suffer  for  My  name's  sake."  It  meant 
also  a  new  and  supernatural  joy,  a  joy  arising 
from,  and  sustained  by,  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  joy 
triumphant  in  and  over  all  sufferings.  This 
combination  of  affliction  and  spiritual  joy,  this 
original,  paradoxical  experience,  is  the  token  of 
election.  Where  the  children  of  God  live,  as 
Christ  and  His  apostles  lived,  in  the  midst  of  a 
world  at  war  with  God  and  His  cause,  they  will 
suffer;  but  suffering  will  not  break  their  spirit, 
or  embitter  them,  or  lead  them  to  desert  God; 
it  will  be  accompanied  with  spiritual  exaltation, 
keeping  them  sweet,  and  humble,  and  joyful, 
through  it  all.  Paul  knew  the  Thessalonians 
were  elect,  because  he  saw  that  new  power  in 
them,  to  rejoice  in  tribulations,  which  can  only 
be  seen  in  those  who  have  the  spirit  of  God. 

This  test,  obviously,  can  only  be  applied  when 
the  gospel  is  a  suffering  cause.  But  if  the  pro- 
fession of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  leading 
of  a  Christian  life  entail  no  affliction,  what  shall 
we  say?  If  we  read  the  New  Testament  aright, 
we  shall  say  that  there  is  a  mistake  somewhere. 
There  is  always  a  cross;  there  is  always  some- 
thing to  bear  or  to  overcome  for  righteous- ' 
ness'  sake;  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  met  tells 
whether  God  is  with  us  or  not.  Not  every  age 
is,  like  the  apostolic,  an  age  of  open  persecution, 
of  spoiling  of  goods,  of  bonds,  and  scourging, 
and  death;  but  the  imitation  of  Christ  in  His 
truth  and  faithfulness  will  surely  be  resented 
somehow;  and  it  is  the  seal  of  election  when 
men  rejoice  that  they  are  counted  worthy  to 
suffer  shame  for  His  name.  Only  the  true 
children  of  God  can  do  that.  Their  joy  is  in 
some  sense  a  present  recompense  for  their  suf- 
ferings; but  for  suffering  they  could  not  know 
it.  "I  never  knew,",  said  Rutherford,  "  by  my 
nine  years'  preaching,  so  much  of  Christ's  love 
as  He  hath  taught  me  in  Aberdeen,  by  six 
months'  imprisonment."  It  is  a  joy  that  never 
fails  those  who  face  affliction  that  they  may  be 
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true  to  Christ.     Think  of  the  Christian  boys  in  God  sets  upon  His  own — the  union  of  affliction 

Uganda,   in    1885,    who   were   bound   alive   to   a  with  spiritual  joy — and  follow  Christ  in  the  life 

scaffolding  and  slowly  burned  to  death.     "  The  which   is   marked  by  this   character  as  not  hu- 

spirit  of  the  martyrs  at  once  entered  into  these  man    only,    but    Divine.'    That   is   the   way   pre- 

lads,  and  together  they  raised  their  voices  and  scribed  to  us  here  to  make  our  election  sure, 
praised    Jesus    in    the    fire,    singing    till    their 
shrivelled  tongues  refused  to  form  the  sound: — 

CHAPTER  IV. 

"  '  Daily,  daily,  sing  to  Jesus, 

Sing,  my  soul.  His  praises  due  ;  mMT/FftSIDM 

All  He  does  deserves  our  praises,  u  L/iv  v  *m>Ji  vi\ . 


And  our  deep  devotion  too. 

"  '  For  in  deep  humiliation, 
He  for  us  did  live  below  ; 
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Died  on  Calvary:s  cross  of  torture,  These  verses   show  what  an   impression   had 

Rose  to  save  our  souls  from  woe.'"  *  been  made  in  other  places  by  the  success  of  the 

gospel   at  Thessalonica.     Wherever   Paul   went, 

Who  can  doubt  that  these  three  are  among  the  he  heard  it  spoken  about.     In  every  place  men 

chosen   of   God?     And   who   can   think   of   such  were   familiar   with   all   its   circumstances;    they 

scenes,    and    such    a    spirit,    and   recall    without  had  heard  of  the  power   and   assurance   of   the 

misgiving  the  querulous,  fretful,  aggrieved  tone  missionaries,    and    of    the    conversion    of    their 

of  his  own  life,  when  things  have  not  gone  with  hearers  from  heathenism  to  Christianity.     It  is 

him  exactly  as  he  could  have  wished?  this  conversion  which  is  the  subject  before  us. 

The  Thessalonians  were  so  conspicuously  It  has  two  parts  or  stages.  There  is  first,  the 
Christian,  so  unmistakably  exhibited  the  new  conversion  from  idols  to  the  one  living  and  true 
Divine  type  of  character,  that  they  became  a  God;  and  then  the  distinctively  Christian  stage 
model  to  all  the  believers  in  Macedonia  and  of  waiting  for  the  Son  of  God  from  heaven. 
Achaia.  Their  conversion  called  the  attention  Let  us  look  at  these  in  order, 
of  all  men  to  the  gospel,  like  a  clear  and  far-  The  Apostle,  so  far  as  we  can  make  out, 
resounding  trumpet  blast.  Thessalonica  was  a  judged  the  religions  of  heathenism  with  great 
place  of  much  coming  and  going  on  all  sides;  severity.  He  knew  that  God  never  left  Him- 
and  the  success  of  the  evangelists  there,  being  self  without  a  witness  in  the  world,  but  God's 
carried  abroad  in  various  ways,  advertised  their  testimony  to  Himself  had  been  perverted  or  ig- 
work,  and  so  far  prepared  for  their  coming,  nored.  Ever  since  the  creation  of  the  world, 
Paul  would  naturally  have  spoken  of  it  when  he  His  everlasting  power  and  divinity  might  be 
went  to  a  new  city,  but  found  it  unnecessary;  seen  by  the  things  He, had  made;  His  law  was 
the  news  had  preceded  him;  in  every  place  their  written  on  conscience;  rain  from  heaven  and 
faith  to  God-ward  had  gone  forth.  So  far  as  fruitful  seasons  proved  His  good  and  faithful 
we  learn,  it  was  the  most  impressive  incident  providence;  yet  men  were  practically  ignorant 
which  had  yet  occurred  in  the  progress  of  the  of  Him.  They  were  not  willing,  in  fact,  to  re- 
gospel.  A  work  of  grace  so  characteristic,  so  tain  Him  in  their  knowledge;  they  were  not  obe- 
thorough,  and  so  unmistakable,  was  a  token  of  dient;  they  were  not  thankful;  when  they  pro- 
God's  goodness,  not  only  *o  those  who  were  fessed  religion  at  all,  they  made  gods  after  their 
immediately  the  subjects  of  it,  but  to  all  who  own  image,  and  worshipped  them.  They  bowed 
heard,  and  by  hearing  had  their  interest  awak-  before  idols;  and  an  idol,  says  Paul,  is  nothing 
ened  in  the  evangelists  and  their  message.  in   the   world.     In   the   whole    system   of   pagan 

This  whole  subject  has  a  side  for  preachers,  religion  the  Apostle  saw  nothing  but  ignorance 

and    a    side    for    hearers    of    the    gospel.     The  and  sin;  it  was  the  outcome,  in  part,  of  man's 

preacher's  peril  is  the  peril  of  coming  to  men  enmity  to  God;  in  part,  of  God's  judicial  aban- 

in  word  only;  saying  things  which  he  does  not  donment  of  men;  in  part,  of  the  activity  of  evil 

feel,  and  which  others,  therefore,  will  not  feel;  spirits;  it  was  a  path  on  which  no  progress  could 

uttering  truths,  it  may  be,  but  truths  which  have  be  made;   instead  of  pursuing  it  farther,   those 

never     done     anything     for     him — enlightened,  who    wished    really    to    make    spiritual    advance 

quickened,  or  sanctified  him — and  which  he  can-  must  abandon  it  altogether, 

not  hope,   as  they  come   from  his  lips,   will  do  It  is  possible  to  state  a  better  case  than  this 

anything    for    others;    or    worse    still,    uttering  for  the   religion  of  the  ancient  world;   but  the 

things  of  which  he  cannot  even  be  confident  that  Apostle  was  in  close  and  continuous  contact  with 

they  are  true.      Nothing  could  be  less  a  sign  of  the  facts,  and  it  will  take  a  great  deal  of  the- 

God's  grace  to  men  than  to  abandon  them  to  orising  to   reverse   the   verdict   of  a  conscience 

such  a  preacher,  instead  of  sending  them  one  full  like  his  on  the  whole  question.     Those  who  wish 

of  power,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of  assur-  to  put  the  best  face  upon  the  matter,  and  to  rate 

ance.     But  whatever  the  preacher  may  be,  there  the  spiritual  worth  of  paganism  as  high  as  may 

is    something   left   to   the    hearer.     There   were  be,  lay  stress  on  the  ideal  character  of  the  so- 

people  with  whom  even  Paul,  full  of  power  and  called  idols,  and  ask  whether  the  mere  concep- 

of  the    Holy   Ghost,    could   not   prevail.     There  tion   of   Zeus,   or   Apollo,   or   Athene,   is   not   a 

were  people  who  hardened  their  hearts  against  spiritual   achievement   of  a   high   order.     Let   it 

Christ;    and   let    the    preacher   be    ever    so    un-  be   ever   so   high,   and  still,   from  the   Apostle's 

worthy   of  the   gospel,   the  virtue   is   in   it,   and  ground,  Zeus,  Apollo,  and  Athene  are  dead  idols, 

not  in  him.     He  may  not  do  anything  to  com-  They  have  no  life  but  that  which   is  conferred 

mend  it  to  men;  but  does  it  need  his  commenda-  upon    them    by    their    worshippers.     They    can 

tion?     Can   we  make  bad   preaching  an   excuse  never  assert  themselves  in  action,  bestowing  life 

for  refusing  to  become  imitators  of  the   Lord?  or  salvation  on  those  who  honour  them.     They 

It  may  condemn  the  preacher,  but  it  can  never  can  never  be  what  the  Living  God  was  to  every 

excuse    us.     Look    steadily    at    the    seal    which  man  of  Jewish  birth— Creator,  Judge,  King,  and 

*  "Life  of  Bishop  Hannington."  Saviour;  a  personal  and  moral  power  to  whom 
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men  are  accountable  at  every  moment,  for  every 
free  act. 

"  Ye  turned  unto  God  from  idols,  to  serve  a 
living  and  true  God."  We  cannot  overestimate 
the  greatness  of  this  change.  Until  we  under- 
stand the  unity  of  God,  we  can  have  no  true 
idea  of  His  character,  and  therefore  no  true  idea 
of  our  own  relation  to  Him.  It  was  the  plural- 
ity of  deities,  as  much  as  anything,  which  made 
heathenism  morally  worthless.  Where  there  is 
a  multitude  of  gods,  the  real  power  in  the  world, 
the  final  reality,  is  not  found  in  any  of  them; 
but  in  a  fate  of  some  sort  which  lies  behind  them 
all.  There  can  be  no  moral  relation  of  man  to 
this  blank  necessity;  nor,  while  it  exists,  any 
stable  relation  of  man  to  his  so-called  gods.  No 
Greek  or  Roman  could  take  in  the  idea  of 
"  serving  "  a  God.  The  attendants  or  priests  in 
a  temple  were  in  an  official  sense  the  deity's 
ministers;  but  the  thought  which  is  expressed  in 
this  passage,  of  serving  a  living  and  true  God 
by  a  life  of  obedience  to  His  will,  a  thought 
which  is  so  natural  and  inevitable  to  either  a 
Jew  or  a  Christian,  that  without  it  we  could  not 
so  much  as  conceive  religion — that  thought  was 
quite  beyond  a  pagan's  comprehension.  There 
was  no  room  for  it  in  his  religion;  his  concep- 
tion of  the  gods  did  not  admit  of  it.  If  life  was 
to  be  a  moral  service  rendered  to  God,  it  must 
be  to  a  God  quite  different  from  any  to  whom 
he  was  introduced  by  his  ancestral  worship. 
That  is  the  final  condemnation  of  heathenism; 
the  final  proof  of  its  falsehood  as  a  religion. 

There  is  something  as  deep  and  strong  as  it 
is  simple  in  the  words,  to  serve  the  living  and 
true  God.  Philosophers  have  defined  God  as 
the  ens  realissimum,  the  most  real  of  beings,  the 
absolute  reality;  and  it  is  this,  with  the  added 
idea  of  personality,  that  is  conveyed  by  the  de- 
scription "  living  and  true."  But  does  God  sus- 
tain this  character  in  the  minds  even  of  those 
who  habitually  worship  Him?  Is  it  not  the  case 
that  the  things  which  are  nearest  to  our  hand 
seem  to  be  possessed  of  most  life  and  reality, 
while  God  is  by  comparison  very  unreal,  a  re- 
mote inference  from  something  which  is  imme- 
diately certain?  If  that  is  so,  it  will  be  very 
difficult  for  us  to  serve  Him.  The  law  of  our 
life  will  not  be  found  in  His  will,  but  in  our  own 
desires,  or  in  the  customs  of  our  society;  our 
motive  will  not  be  His  praise,  but  some  end 
which  is  fully  attained  apart  from  Him.  "  My 
meat,"  said  Jesus,  "  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that 
sent  Me,  and  to  finish  His  work  ";  and  He  could 
say  so  because  God  who  sent  Him  was  to  Him 
the  living  and  true  God,  the  first  and  last  and 
sole  reality,  whose  will  embraced  and  covered 
all  His  life.  Do  we  think  of  God  so?  Are  the 
existence  of  God  and  the  claim  of  God  upon  our 
obedience  the  permanent  element  in  our  minds, 
the  unchanging  background  of  all  our  thoughts 
and  purposes?  This  is  the  fundamental  thing 
in  a  truly  religious  life. 

But  the  Apostle  goes  on  from  what  is  merely 
theistic  to  what  is  distinctively  Christian.  "Ye 
turned  to  God  from  idols  ...  to  wait  for  His 
Son  from  heaven,  whom  He  raised  from  the 
dead." 

This  is  a  very  summary  description  of  the 
issue  of  Christian  conversion.  Judging  by  the 
analogy  of  other  places,  especially  in  St.  Paul, 
we  should  have  expected  some  mention  of  faith. 
In  Acts  xx.,  e.  g.,  where  he  characterises  his 
preaching,   he  names  as  its  main  elements,   re- 


pentance toward  God  and  faith  toward  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  But  here  faith  has  been  displaced 
by  hoDe;  the  Thessalonians  are  represented  not 
as  trusting  in  Christ,  but  as  waiting  for  Him. 
Of  course,  such  hope  implies  faith.  They  only 
waited  for  Him  because  they  believed  He  had 
redeemed  them,  and  would  save  them  at  the 
great  day.  If  faith  and  hope  differ  in  that  the 
one  seems  to  look  mainly  to  the  past  and  the 
other  to  the  future,  they  agree  in  that  both 
are  concerned  with  the  revelation  of  the  un- 
seen. 

Everything  in  this  revelation  goes  back  to  the 
resurrection  and  rests  upon  it.  It  is  mentioned 
here,  in  the  first  instance,  exactly  as  in  Rom. 
i.  4,  as  the  argumentum  palmariwm  for  the  Divine 
Sonship  of  Jesus.  There  are  many  proofs  of 
that  essential  doctrine,  but  not  all  can  be  brought 
forward  in  all  circumstances.  Perhaps  the  most 
convincing  at  the  present  time  is  that  which  is 
drawn  from  the  solitary  perfection  of  Christ's 
character;  the  more  truly  and  fully  we  get  the 
impression  of  that  character,  as  it  is  reflected  in 
the  Gospels,  the  surer  we  are  that  it  is  not  a 
fancy  picture,  but  drawn  from  life;  and  that  He 
whose  likeness  it  is  stands  alone  among  the 
sons  of  men.  But  this  kind  of  argument  it  takes 
years,  not  perhaps  of  study,  but  of  obedience 
and  devotion,  to  appreciate;  and  when  the  apos- 
tles went  forth  to  preach  the  gospel  they  needed 
a  more  summary  process  of  conviction.  This 
they  found  in  Christ's  resurrection;  that  was  an 
event  standing  alone  in  the  world's  history. 
There  had  been  nothing  like  it  before;  there 
has  been  nothing  like  it  since.  But  the  men  who 
were  assured  of  it  by  many  infallible  proofs,  did 
not  presume  to  disbelieve  it  because  of  its  sin- 
gularity; amazing  as  it  was,  they  could  not  but 
feel  that  it  became  one  so  unique  in  goodness 
and  greatness  as  Jesus;  it  was  not  possible,  they 
saw  after  the  event,  that  He  should  be  holden 
by  the  power  of  death;  the  resurrection  only 
exhibited  Him  in  His  true  dignity;  it  declared 
Him  the  Son  of  God,  and  set  Him  on  His 
throne.  Accordingly  in  all  their  preaching  they 
put  the  resurrection  in  the  forefront.  It  was  a 
revelation  of  life.  It  extended  the  horizon  of 
man's  existence.  It  brought  into  view  realms 
of  being  that  had  hitherto  been  hidden  in  dark- 
ness. It  magnified  to  infinity  the  significance  of 
everything  in  our  short  life  in  this  world,  be- 
cause it  connected  everything  immediately  with 
an  endless  life  beyond.  And  as  this  life  in  the 
unseen  had  been  revealed  in  Christ,  all  the  apos- 
tles had  to  tell  about  it  centred  in  Him.  The 
risen  Christ  was  King,  Judge,  and  Saviour;  the 
Christian's  present  duty  was  to  love,  trust,  obey, 
and  wait  for  Him. 

This  waiting  includes  everything.  "  Ye  come 
behind  in  no  gift,"  Paul  says  to  the  Corinthians, 
"  waiting  for  the  revelation  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  That  attitude  of  expectation  is  the 
bloom,  as  it  were,  of  the  Christian  character. 
Without  it,  there  is  something  lacking;  the 
Christian  who  does  not  look  upward  and  on- 
ward wants  one  mark  of  perfection.  This  is,  in 
all  probability,  the  point  on  which  we  should  find 
ourselves  most  from  home,  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  primitive  Church.  Not  unbelievers  only, 
but  disciples  as  well,  have  practically  ceased  to 
think  of  the  Second  Advent.  The  society  which 
devotes  itself  to  reviving  interest  in  the  truth 
uses  Scripture  in  a  fashion  which  makes  it  im- 
possible to   take  much   interest  in   its   proceed- 
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ings;  yet  a  truth  so  clearly  a  part  of  Scripture  at  the  same  time  deny  that  Christ  and  His 
teaching  cannot  be  neglected  without  loss.  The  apostles  warn  us  of  wrath  to  come, 
door  of  the  unseen  world  closed  behind  Christ  Of  course  we  must  not  misconceive  the  char- 
as  He  ascended  from  Olivet,  but  not  for  ever,  acter  of  this  wrath.  We  must  not  import  into 
It  will  open  again;  and  this  same  Jesus  shall  our  thoughts  of  it  all  that  we  can  borrow  from 
so  come  in  like  manner  as  the  apostles  beheld  our  experience  of  man's  anger — hastiness,  un- 
Him  go.  He  has  gone  to  prepare  a  place  for  reason,  intemperate  rage.  The  wrath  of  God 
those  who  love  Him  and  keep  His  word;  but  is  no  arbitrary,  passionate  outburst;  it  is-  not, 
"  if  I  go,"  He  says,  "  and  prepare  a  place  for  as  wrath  so  often  is  with  us,  a  fury  of  selfish 
you,  I  will  come  again,  and  take  you  to  Myself;  resentment.  "  Evil  shall  not  dwell  with  Thee," 
that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also."  That  says  the  Psalmist;  and  in  that  simple  word  we 
is  the  final  hope  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  is  for  have  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  wrath  of  God 
the  fulfilment  of  this  promise  that  the  Church  is,  as  it  were,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  in 
waits.  The  Second  Coming  of  Christ  and  His  the  Divine  nature;  it  is  the  eternal  repulsion,  by 
Resurrection  stand  and  fall  together;  and  it  will  the  Holy  One,  of  all  evil.  Evil  shall  not  dwell 
not  long  be  possible  for  those  who  look  with  Him.  That  may  be  doubted  or  denied 
askance  at  His  return  to  receive  in  all  its  ful-  while  the  day  of  grace  lasts,  and  God's  for- 
ness  the  revelation  of  life  which  He  made  when  bearance  is  giving  space  to  the  sinful  for  re- 
He  rose  again  from  the  dead.  This  world  is  pentance;  but  a  day  is  coming  when  it  will  no 
too  much  with  us;  and  it  needs  not  languor,  but  more  be  possible  to  doubt  it — the  day  which  the 
strenuous  effort  on  the  part  of  faith  and  hope,  Apostle  calls  the  day  of  wrath.  It  will  then  be 
to  make  the  unseen  world  as  real.  Let  us  see  plain  to  all  the  world  that  God's  wrath  is  no 
that  we  come  not  behind  in  a  grace  so  essential  empty  name,  but  the  most  terrible  of  all  powers 
to  the  very  being  of  Christianity.  — a  consuming  fire  in  which  everything  opposed 
The  last  words  of  the  verse  describe  the  char-  to  His  holiness  is  burnt  up.  And  while  we  take 
acter  in  which  the  Son  of  God  is  expected  by  care  not  to  think  of  this  wrath  after  the  pattern 
Christians  to  appear — Jesus,  our  deliverer  *  of  our  own  sinful  passions,  let  us  take  care,  on 
from  the  wrath  to  come.  There  is,  then,  ac-  the  other  hand,  not  to  make  it  an  unreal  thing, 
cording  to  apostolic  teaching,  a  coming  wrath —  without  analogy  in  human  life.  If  we  go  upon 
a  wrath  impending  over  the  world,  and  actually  the  ground  of  Scripture  and  of  our  own  experi- 
on  its  way  towards  it.  It  is  called  the  wrath  to  ence,  it  has  the  same  degree  and  the  same  kind 
come,  in  distinction  from  anything  of  the  same  of  reality  as  the  love  of  God,  or  His  compassion, 
nature  of  which  we  have  experience  here.  We  or  His  forbearance.  In  whatever  way  we  law- 
all  know  the  penal  consequences  which  sin  fully  think  of  one  side  of  the  Divine  nature,  we 
brings  in  its  train  even  in  this  world.  Remorse,  must  at  the  same  time  think  of  the  other.  If 
unavailing  sorrow,  shame,  fear,  the  sight  of  in-  there  is  a  passion  of  Divine  love,  there  is  a 
jury  which  we  have  done  to  those  we  love  and  passion  of  Divine  wrath  as  well.  Nothing  is 
which  we  cannot  undo,  incapacity  for  service, —  meant  in  either  case  unworthy  of  the  Divine 
all  these  are  nart  and  parcel  of  the  fruit  which  nature;  what  is  conveyed  by  the  word  passion  is 
sin  bears.  But  they  are  not  the  wrath  to  come,  the  truth  that  God's  repulsion  of  evil  is  as  in- 
They  do  not  exhaust  the  judgment  of  God  upon  tense  as  the  ardour  with  which  He  delights  in 
evil.  Instead  of  discrediting  it,  they  bear  wit-  good.  To  deny  that  is  to  deny  that  He  is  good, 
ness  to  it;  they  are,  so  to  speak,  its  forerunners;  The  Apostolic  preacher,  who  had  announced 
the  lurid  clouds  that  appear  here  and  there  in  the  wrath  to  come,  and  awakened  guilty  con- 
the  sky,  but  are  finally  lost  in  the  dense  mass  sciences  to  see  their  danger,  preached  Jesus  as 
of  the  thunder-storm.  When  the  Apostle  the  deliverer  from  it.  This  is  the  real  mean- 
preached  the  gospel,  he  preached  the  wrath  to  ing  of  the  words  in  the  text;  and  neither  "Jesus 
come;  without  it,  there  would  have  been  a  miss-  which  delivered,"  as  in  the  Authorised  Ver- 
ing  link  in  the  circle  of  Christian  ideas.  "  I  am  sion,  nor,  in  any  rigorous  sense,  "  Jesus 
not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,"  he  says,  which  delivereth,"  as  in  the  Revised.  It  is  the 
Why?  Because  in  it  the  righteousness  of  God  character  of  Jesus  that  is  in  view,  and  neither 
is  revealed,  a  righteousness  which  is  God's  gift  the  past  nor  the  present  of  His  action.  Every 
and  acceptable  in  God's  sight.  But  why  is  such  one  who  reads  the  words  must  feel,  How  brief! 
a  revelation  of  righteousness  necessary?  Be-  how  much  remains  to  be  explained!  how  much 
cause  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from  heaven  Paul  must  have  had  to  say  about  how  the  de- 
against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  liverance  is  effected!  As  the  passage  stands, 
men.  The  gospel  is  a  revelation  made  to  the  it  recalls  vividly  the  end  of  the  second  Psalm: 
world  in  view  of  a  given  situation,  and  the  most  "  Kiss  the  Son,  lest  He  be  angry,  and  ye  perish 
prominent  and  threatening  element  in  that  sit-  in  the  way,  for  His  wrath  will  soon  be  kindled, 
uation  is  the  impending  wrath  of  God.  The  Blessed  are  all  they  that  put  their  trust  in  Him." 
apostles  do  not  prove  it;  they  declare  it.  The  To  have  the  Son  a  friend,  to  be  identified  with 
proof  of  it  is  left  to  conscience,  and  to  the  Jesus — so  much  we  see  at  once — secures  deliv- 
Spirit  of  God  reinforcing  and  quickening  con-  erance  in  the  day  of  wrath.  Other  Scriptures 
science;  if  anything  can  be  added  to  this,  it  is  supply  the  missing  links.  The  atonement  for 
the  gospel  itself;  for  if  there  were  no  such  thing  sin  made  by  Christ's  death;  faith  which  unites 
as  the  wrath  of  God,  the  gospel  would  be  the  soul  to  the  Saviour,  and  brings  into  it  the 
gratuitous.  We  may,  if  we  please,  evade  the  virtue  of  His  cross  and  resurrection;  the  Holy 
truth;  we  may  pick  and  choose  for  ourselves  Spirit  who  dwells  in  believers,  sanctifying  them, 
among  the  elements  of  New  Testament  teaching,  and  making  them  fit  to  dwell  with  God  in  the 
and  reject  all  that  is  distasteful;  we  may  take  light, — all  these  come  into  view  elsewhere,  and 
our  stand  upon  pride,  and  decline  to  be  threat-  in  spite  of  the  brevity  of  this  notice  had  their 
ened  even  by  God;  but  we  cannot  be  honest,  and  place,  beyond  doubt,  in  Paul's  teaching  at 
•The  present  participle  here  is  simply  equivalent  to  a  Thessalonica.  Not  that  all  could  be  explained 
substantive.  at  once:   that   was  unnecessary.     But   from  1m- 
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minent  danger  there  must  be  an  instantaneous 
escape;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  found 
in  Jesus  Christ.  "  Blessed  are  all  they  that  put 
their  trust  in  Him."  The  risen  Son  is  en- 
throned in  power;  He  is  Judge  of  all;  He  died 
for  all;  He  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all 
that  come  unto  God  by  Him.  To  commit 
everything  definitely  to  Him;  to  leave  Him  to 
undertake  for  us;  to  put  on  Him  the  responsi- 
bility of  our  past  and  our  future,  as  He  invites 
us  to  do;  to  put  ourselves  for  good  and  all  at 
His  side, — this  is  to  find  deliverance  from  the 
wrath  to  come.  It  leaves  much  unexplained  that 
we  may  come  to  understand  afterwards,  and 
much,  perhaps,  that  we  shall  never  understand; 
but  it  guarantees  itself,  adventure  though  it  be; 
Christ  never  disappoints  any  who  thus  put  their 
trust   in    Him. 

This  description  in  outline  of  conversion  from 
paganism  to  the  gospel  should  revive  the  ele- 
mentary Christian  virtues  in  our  hearts.  Have 
we  seen  how  high  a  thing  it  is  to  serve  a  living 
and  true  God?  Or  is  it  not  so,  that  even  among 
Christians,  a  godly  man — one  who  lives  in  the 
presence  of  God,  and  is  conscious  of  his  re- 
sponsibility to  Him — is  the  rarest  of  all  types? 
Are  we  waiting  for  His  Son  from  heaven,  whom 
He  raised  from  the  dead?  Or  are  there  not 
many  who  hardly  so  much  as  form  the  idea  of 
His  return,  and  to  whom  the  attitude  of  wait- 
ing for  Him  would  seem  strained  and  unnatural? 
In  plain  words,  what  the  New  Testament  calls 
Hope  is  in  many  Christians  dead:  the  world  to 
.come  and  all  that  is  involved  in  it — the  search- 
ing judgment,  the  impending  wrath,  the  glory  of 
Christ — have  slipped  from  our  grasp.  Yet  it 
was  this  hope  which  rqore  than  anything  gave 
its  peculiar  colour  to  the  primitive  Christianity, 
its  unworldliness,  its  moral  intensity,  its  com- 
mand of  the  future  even  in  this  life.  If  there 
were  nothing  else  to  establish  it,  would  not  its 
spiritual  fruits  be  sufficient? 


CHAPTER  V. 

APOLOGIA  PRO  VITA  SUA. 

i  Thessalonians  ii.  1-12  (R.  V.). 

Our  first  impression,  as  we  read  these  verses, 
is  that  they  contain  little  that  is  new.  They  sim- 
ply expand  the  statement  of  chap,  i.,  ver.  5: 
"  Our  gospel  came  not  unto  you  in  word  only, 
but  in  power,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in 
much  assurance;  even  as  ye  know  what  manner 
of  men  we  showed  ourselves  toward  you  for 
your  sake."  But  if  their  substance  is  the  same, 
their  tone  is  very  different.  It  is  obvious  at  a 
glance  that  the  Apostle  has  a  definite  purpose  in 
view  in  appealing  so  pointedly  as  he  does  here 
to  facts  with  which  his  readers  were  familiar. 
The  truth  is,  he  is  standing  upon  his  defence. 
Unless  it  were  so,  he  would  not  think  of  writ- 
ing, as  he  does  in  ver.  5,  that  he  had  never 
had  recourse  to  flattery,  nor  sought  to  make 
gain  out  of  his  apostleship;  nor  as  he  does  in 
ver.  10,  that  God  knows  the  entire  purity  of  his 
life  among  them.  Although  he  does  not  name 
them,  it  is  quite  plain  that  he  was  already  suf- 
fering from  those  enemies  who  never  ceased  to 
vex  him  while  he  lived.  As  we  learn  afterwards, 
these  enemies  were  the  Jews.  When  they  had 
opportunity,     they    used     open    violence;     they 


roused  the  Gentile  mob  against  him;  they  had 
him  scourged  and  stoned.  When  his  body  was 
out  of  their  reach,  they  assailed  him  through  his 
character  and  affections.  They  crept  into  the 
churches  which  his  love  and  zeal  had  gathered 
here  and  there,  and  scattered  injurious  sus- 
picions against  him  among  his  disciples.  He 
was  not,  they  hinted,  all  that  he  seemed  to  be. 
They  could  tell  stories  about  his  early  days, 
and  advised  those  who  did  not  know  him  so 
well  to  be  on  their  guard.  Evangelising  paid 
him  quite  as  well  as  harder  work,  and  his  paltry 
ambition  was  gratified  by  lording  it  over  his 
ignorant  converts.  Such  messengers  of  Satan 
had  apparently  made  their  appearance  in  Thes- 
salonica  since  Paul  left,  and  this  chapter  is  his 
reply  to  their  insinuations. 

There  is  something  exquisitely  painful  in  the 
situation  thus  created.  It  would  have  been 
like  a  sword  piercing  the  Apostle's  heart,  had 
his  enemies  succeeded  in  their  attempt  to  breed 
distrust  in  the  Thessalonians  toward  him.  He 
could  not  have  borne  to  think  that  those  whom 
he  loved  so  utterly  should  entertain  the  faintest 
suspicion  of  the  integrity  of  his  love.  But  hap- 
pily he  is  spared  that  pain.  He  writes,  indeed, 
as  one  who  has  felt  the  indignity  of  the  charges 
brought  against  him,  but  with  the  frankness  and 
heartiness  of  a  man  who  is  confident  that  his  de- 
fence will  be  well  received.  From  baseless  in- 
sinuations he  can  appeal  to  facts  which  are  well 
known  to  all.  From  the  false  character  in  which 
he  has  been  dressed  by  his  adversaries  he  can 
appeal  to  the  true,  in  which  he  lived  and  moved 
familiarly  among  them. 

The  first  point  in  his  favour  is  found  in  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  had  preached  the 
gospel  in  Thessalonica.  Had  he  been  an  insin- 
cere man,  with  by-ends  of  his  own  to  serve,  he 
would  never  have  faced  the  career  of  an  apostle. 
He  had  been  scourged  and  put  in  the  stocks  at 
Philippi;  and  when  he  left  that  city  for  Thes- 
salonica, he  brought  his  troubles  with  him. 
Here  also  he  had  much  conflict;  he  was  beset 
on  every  hand  with  difficulties;  it  was  only  in 
the  strength  of  God  that  he  had  courage  to 
preach  at  all.  You  yourselves,  he  says,  know 
that;  and  how,  in  spite  of  that,  our  coming  to 
you  was  not  vain,  but  full  of  power;  surely  it 
needs  no  more  to  prove  the  disinterestedness  of 
our  mission. 

From  this  point  onward,  the  apology  falls  into 
two  parts,  a  negative  and  a  positive:  the  Apos- 
tle tells  us  what  his  gospel  and  the  proclamation 
of  it  are  not;  and  then  he  tells  us  what,  at 
Thessalonica,   it  had  been. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  of  error.  It  does 
not  rest  on  mistakes,  or  imaginations,  or  cun- 
ningly devised  fables;  in  the  fullest  sense  it  is 
the  truth.  It  would  have  taken  the  heart  out 
of  the  Apostle,  and  made  him  incapable  of  brav- 
ing anything  for  its  sake,  had  he  been  in  doubt 
of  this.  If  the  gospel  were  a  device  of  man, 
then  men  might  take  liberties  with  it,  handle  it 
deceitfully,  make  their  own  account  out  of  it; 
but  resting  as  it  does  on  facts  and  truth,  it  de- 
mands honest  dealing  in  all  its  ministers.  Paul 
claims  here  a  character  in  agreement  with  the 
dispensation  which  he  serves:  can  a  minister  of 
the  truth,  he  asks,  be  other  than  a  true  man? 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  not  of  uncleanness; 
that  is,  it  is  not  prompted  by  any  impure  mo- 
tive. The  force  of  the  word  here  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  context;  and  we   see  that  the 
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impure  motives  specially  laid  to  the  charge  of 
Paul  were  avarice  and  ambition;  or,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Apostle  himself,  covetousness,  and 
the  seeking  of  honour  from  men.  The  first  of 
these  is  so  manifestly  inconsistent  with  any  de- 
gree of  spirituality  that  Paul  writes  instinctively 
"a  cloke  of  covetousness";  he  did  not  make 
his  apostolic  labour  a  veil,  under  cover  of  which 
he  could  gratify  his  love  of  gain.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  exaggerate  the  subtle  and  clinging  char- 
acter of  this  vice.  It  owes  its  strength  to  the 
fact  that  it  can  be  so  easily  cloked.  We  seek 
money,  so  we  tell  ourselves,  not  because  we  are 
covetous,  but  because  it  is  a  power  for  all  good 
purposes.  Piety,  charity,  humanity,  refinement, 
art,  science — it  can  minister  to  them  all;  but 
when  we  obtain  it,  it  is  too  easily  hoarded,  or 
spent  in  indulgence,  display,  and  conformity  to 
the  world.  The  pursuit  of  wealth,  except  in  an 
utterly  materialised  society,  is  always  cloked  by 
some  ideal  end  to  which  it  is  to  minister;  but 
how  few  there  are  in  whose  hands  wealth  is 
merely  an  instrument  for  the  furtherance  of  such 
ends.  In  many  men  the  desire  for  it  is  naked 
selfishness,  an  idolatry  as  undisguised  as  that  of 
Israel  at  Sinai.  Yet  all  men  feel  how  bad  and 
mean  it  is  to  have  the  heart  set  on  money.  All 
men  see  how  base  and  incongruous  it  is  to  make 
godliness  a  source  of  gain.  All  men  see  the 
peculiar  ugliness  of  a  character  which  associates 
piety  and  avarice — of  a  Balaam,  for  instance,  a 
Gehazi,  or  an  Ananias.  It  is  not  ministers  of 
the  gospel  only,  but  all  to  whom  the  credit  of 
the  gospel  is  entrusted,  who  have  to  be  on  their 
guard  here.  Our  enemies  are  entitled  to  ques- 
tion our  sincerity  when  we  can  be  shown  to  be 
lovers  of  money.  At  Thessalonica,  as  else- 
where, Paul  had  been  at  pains  to  make  such 
calumny  impossible.  Although  entitled  to  claim 
support  from  the  Church  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  Christ  that  they  who  preach  the  gospel 
should  live  by  the  gospel,  he  had  wrought  night 
and  day  with  his  own  hands  that  he  might  not 
burden  any  of  them.  As  a  precaution,  this  self- 
denial  was  vain;  there  can  be  no  security  against 
malice;  but  it  gave  him  a  triumphant  vindica- 
tion when  the  charge  of  covetousness  was  actu- 
ally made. 

The  other  impure  motive  contemplated  is  am- 
bition. Some  modern  students  of  Paul's  char- 
acter— devil's  advocates,  no  doubt — hint  at  this 
as  his  most  obvious  fault.  It  was  necessary  for 
him,  we  are  told,  to  be  first;  to  be  the  leader  of 
a  party;  to  have  a  following  of  his  own.  But 
he  disclaims  ambition  as  explicitly  as  avarice. 
He  never  sought  glory  from  men,  at  Thessa- 
lonica or  elsewhere.  He  used  none  of  the  arts 
which  obtain  it.  As  apostles  of  Christ — he  in- 
cludes his  friends — they  had,  indeed,  a  rank  of 
their  own;  the  greatness  of  the  Prince  whom 
they  represented  was  reflected  on  them  as  His 
ambassadors;  they  might  have  "  stood  upon 
their  dignity  "  had  they  chosen  to  do  so.  Their 
very  self-denial  in  the  matter  of  money  formed 
a  new  temptation  for  them  here.  They  might 
well  feel  that  their  disinterested  service  of  the 
Thessalonians  entitled  them  to  a  spiritual  pre- 
eminence; and  indeed  there  is  no  pride  like  that 
which  bases  on  ascetic  austerities  the  claim  to 
direct  with  authority  the  life  and  conduct  of 
others.  Paul  escaped  this  snare.  He  did  not 
compensate  himself  for  renouncing  gain,  with 
any  lordship  over  souls.  In  all  things  he  was 
the  servant  of  those  to  whom  he  preached. 


And  as  his  motives  were  pure,  so  were  the 
means  he  used.  His  exhortation  was  not  in 
guile.  He  did  not  manipulate  his  message;  he 
was  never  found  using  words  of  flattery.  The 
gospel  was  not  his  own  to  do  what  he  pleased 
with:  it  was  God's;  God  had  approved  him  so 
far  as  to  entrust  it  to  him;  yet  every  moment, 
in  the  discharge  of  his  trust,  that  same  God  was 
proving  his  heart  still,  so  that  false  dealing  was 
impossible.  He  did  not  make  his  message  other 
than  it  was;  he  did  not  hide  any  part  of  the 
counsel  of  God;  he  did  not  inveigle  the  Thes- 
salonians by  any  false  pretences  into  responsi- 
bilities which  would  not  have  been  accepted 
could  they  have  been  foreseen. 

All  these  denials — not  of  error,  not  of  un- 
cleanness,  not  of  guile;  not  pleasing  men,  not 
using  words  of  flattery,  not  cloaking  over  cov- 
etousness— all  these  denials  presuppose  the  con- 
trary affirmations.  Paul  does  not  indulge  in 
boasting  but  on  compulsion;  he  would  never 
have  sought  to  justify  himself,  unless  he  had 
first  been  accused.  And  now,  over  against  this 
picture,  drawn  by  his  enemies,  let  us  look  at  the 
true  likeness  which  is  held  up  before  God  and 
man. 

Instead  of  selfishness  there  is  love,  and  noth- 
ing but  love.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  great 
passage  in  the  epistle  to  the  Philippians  where 
the  Apostle  depicts  the  mind  which  was  in  Christ 
Jesus.  The  contrast  in  that  passage  between 
the  disposition  which  grasps  at  eminence  and 
that  which  makes  itself  of  no  reputation,  be- 
tween apTrayfibc  and  Ktvuni^,  is  reproduced  here. 
Paul  had  learned  of  Christ;  and  instead  of  seek- 
ing in  his  apostolic  work  opportunities  for  self- 
exaltation,  he  shrank  from  no  service  imposed 
by  love.  "  We  were  gentle  in  the  midst  of  you, 
as  when  a  nurse  cherisheth  her  own  children." 
"  Her  own  "  is  to  be  emphasised.  The  tender- 
ness of  the  Apostle  was  that  of  a  mother  warm- 
ing her  babe  at  her  breast.  Most  of  the  an- 
cient authorities,  the  R.  V.  tells  us  in  the  mar- 
gin, read  "  We  were  babes  in  the  midst  of  you." 
If  this  were  correct,  the  thought  would  be  that 
Paul  stooped  to  the  level  of  these  infant  disci- 
ples, speaking  to  them,  as  it  were,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  childhood,  and  accommodating  himself 
to  their  immaturity.  But  though  this  is  appro- 
priate enough,  the  word  vi/Tvtoi  is  not  proper  to 
express  it.  Gentleness  is  really  what  is  meant. 
But  his  love  went  further  than  this  in  its  yearn- 
ing over  the  Thessalonians.  He  had  been  ac- 
cused of  seeking  gain  and  glory  when  he  came 
among  them;  but  his  sole  desire  had  been  not 
to  get  but  to  give.  As  his  stay  was  prolonged, 
the  disciples  became  very  dear  to  their  teachers; 
"  we  were  well  pleased  to  impart  unto  you,  not 
the  gospel  of  God  only,  but  also  our  own  souls." 
That  is  the  true  standard  of  pastoral  care.  The 
Apostle  lived  up  to  it  always.  "  Now  we  live," 
he  writes  in  the  next  chapter,  "  if  ye  stand  fast 
in  the  Lord."  "  Ye  are  in  our  hearts,"  he  cries 
to  the  Corinthians,  "  to  live  together  and  to 
die  together."  He  not  only  kept  back  from 
them  nothing  of  the  whole  purpose  of  God;  he 
kept  back  no  part  of  himself.  His  daily  toil, 
his  toil  by  night,  his  prayers,  his  preaching,  his 
spiritual  ardour,  his  very  soul,  were  theirs. 
They  knew  his  labour  and  travail;  they  were 
witnesses,  and  God  also,  how  holily  and  right- 
eously and  unblamably  he  had  behaved  toward 
them. 

As  the  Apostle  recalls  these  recent  memories,. 
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he  dwells  for  a  moment  on  another  aspect  of 
his  love.  It  had  not  only  the  tender  fondness 
of  a  mother's,  but  the  educative  wisdom  of  a 
father's.  One  by  one  he  dealt  with  the  disci- 
ples— which  is  not  the  way  to  gain  glory — ex- 
horting, encouraging,  bearing  solemn  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  God.  And  his  end  in  all  this,  as 
they  knew,  was  ideal  and  spiritual,  an  end  as 
remote  as  possible  from  any  worldly  interest 
of  his  own;  that  they  might  walk  worthily  of 
God  who  was  calling  them  into  His  own  king- 
dom and  glory.  How  far  from  the  rewards  and 
distinctions  of  the  present  must  that  man's  mind 
be  who  sees,  as  Paul  saw  steadily,  the  things 
that  are  invisible.  If  he  who  is  blind  to  the 
golden  crown  above  his  head  grasps  the  muck 
rake  tightly  and  clutches  eagerly  all  it  brings 
within  his  reach,  surely  he  whose  eye  is  set  upon 
the  crown  must  be  superior  alike  to  the  gain 
and  the  glory  of  the  world.  That,  at  least,  is 
the  claim  which  the  Apostle  makes  here.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  incongruous  than  that  a  man 
to  whom  the  visible  world  was  transitory  and 
unreal,  and  the  visible  kingdom  of  God  real  and 
eternal,  should  be  eager  for  money  and  applause 
and  forget  the  high  calling  with  which  he  him- 
self was  calling  men  in  Christ.  So  far  the 
apology  of  the  Apostle. 

The  practical  application  of  this  passage  is 
different,  according  as  we  look  at  it  in  detail,  or 
as  a  whole.  It  exhibits  to  us,  in  the  charges 
brought  against  Paul,  those  vices  which  even 
bad  men  can  see  to  be  rankly  inconsistent  with 
the  Christian  character.  Covetousness  is  the 
foremost.  No  matter  how  we  cloak  it — and  we 
always  cloak  it  somehow — it  is  incurably  un- 
christian. Christ  had  no  money.  He  never 
wished  to  have  any.  The  one  perfect  life  that 
has  been  lived  in  this  world  is  the  life  of  Him 
who  owned  nothing,  and  who  left  nothing  but 
the  clothes  he  wore.  Whoever  names  the  name 
of  Christ,  and  professes  to  follow  Him,  must 
learn  of  Him  indifference  to  gain.  The  mere 
suspicion  of  avarice  will  discredit,  and  ought  to 
discredit,  the  most  pious  pretensions.  The 
second  vice  I  have  spoken  of  as  ambition.  It  is 
the  desire  to  use  others  for  one's  own  exalta- 
tion, to  make  them  the  stepping  stones  on 
which  we  rise  to  eminence,  the  ministers  of  our 
vanity,  the  sphere  for  the  display  of  our  own 
abilities  as  leaders,  masters,  organisers,  preachers. 
To  put  ourselves  in  that  relation  to  others  is  to 
do  an  essentially  unchristian  thing.  A  minister 
whose  congregation  is  the  theatre  on  which  he 
displays  his  talents  or  his  eloquence  is  not  a 
Christian.  A  clever  man,  to  whom  the  men  and 
women  with  whom  he  meets  in  society  are 
merely  specimens  of  human  nature  on  whom  he 
can  make  shrewd  observations,  sharpening  his 
wits  on  them  as  on  a  grindstone,  is  not  a  Chris- 
tian. A  man  of  business,  who  looks  at  the 
labourers  whom  he  employs  as  onlv  so  many 
instruments  for  rearing  the  fabric  of  his  pros- 
perity, is  not  a  Christian.  Everybody  in  the 
world  knows  that;  and  such  men,  if  they  profess 
Christianity,  give  a  handle  to  slander,  and  bring 
disgrace  on  the  religion  which  they  wear  merely 
as  a  blind.  True  Christianity  is  love,  and  the 
nature  of  love  is  not  to  take  but  to  give.  There 
is  no  limit  to  the  Christian's  beneficence;  he 
counts  nothing  his  own;  he  gives  his  very  soul 
with  every  separate  gift.  He  is  as  tender  as 
the  mother  to  her  infant;  as  wise,  as  manly,  as 
earnest  as  the  father  with  his  growing  boy. 


Looked  at  as  a  whole  this  passage  warns  us 
against  slander.  It  must  needs  be  that  slander 
is  spoken  and  believed;  but  woe  to  the  man  or 
woman  by  whom  it  is  either  believed  or  spoken! 
None  are  good  enough  to  escape  it.  Christ  was 
slandered;  they  called  Him  a  glutton  and  a 
drunkard,  and  said  He  was  in  league  with  the 
devil.  Paul  was  slandered;  they  said  he  was 
a  very  smart  man,  who  looked  well  to  his  own 
interest,  and  made  dupes  of  simple  people.  The 
deliberate  wickedness  of  such  falsehoods  is  dia- 
bolical, but  it  is  not  so  very  rare.  Numbers  of 
people  who  would  not  invent  such  stories  are 
glad  to  hear  them.  They  are  not  very  particular 
whether  they  are  true  or  false;  it  pleases  them 
to  think  that  an  evangelist,  eminent  in  profes- 
sion, gets  a  royalty  orb  hymn-books;  or  that  a 
priest,  famous  for  devotion,  was  really  no  better 
than  he  should  have  been;  or  that  a  preacher, 
whose  words  regenerated  a  whole  church,  some- 
times despised  his  audience,  and  talked  nonsense 
impromptu.  To  sympathise  with  detraction  is 
to  have  the  spirit  of  the  devil,  not  of  Christ. 
Be  on  your  guard  against  such  sympathy;  you 
are  human,  and  therefore  need  to.  Never  give 
utterance  to  a  suspicious  thought.  Never  re- 
peat what  would  discredit  a  man,  if  you  have 
only  heard  it  and  are  not  sure  it  is  true;  even  i« 
you  are  sure  of  its  truth,  be  afraid  of  yourself 
if  it  gives  you  any  pleasure  to  think  of  it.  Love 
thinketh  no  evil;  love  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity. 


CHAPTER     VI. 
IMPEACHMENT  OF  THE  JEWS. 
i  Thessalonians  ii.   13-16  (R.  V.). 

These  verses  complete  the  treatment  of  the 
subject  with  which  this  chapter  opens.  The 
Apostle  has  drawn  a  moving  picture  of  his  life 
and  labours  in  Thessalonica;  he  has  pointed  to 
it  as  his  sufficient  vindication  from  all  the 
charges  laid  against  him.  Before  carrying  the 
war  into  the  enemies'  camp,  and  depicting  the 
traditions  and  the  spirit  of  his  traducers,  he 
lingers  again  for  a  moment  on  the  happy  re- 
sults of  his  work.  In  spite  of  persecution  and 
calumny,  he  has  cause  to  thank  God  without 
ceasing  when  he  remembers  the  reception  of 
the   gospel  by  the  Thessalonians. 

When  the  message  was  brought  to  them,  they 
accepted  it,  he  says,  not  as  the  word  of  men,  but 
as  what  it  was  in  truth,  the  word  of  God.  It  is 
in  this  character  that  the  gospel  always  presents 
itself.  A  word  of  men  cannot  address  men  with 
authority;  it  must  submit  itself  to  criticism;  it 
must  vindicate  itself  on  grounds  which  man's 
understanding  approves.  Now,  the  gospel  is 
not  irrational;  it  is  its  own  demand  that  the 
Christian  shall  be  ready  to  answer  every  one 
who  demands  a  rational  account  of  the  hope 
that  is  in  him.  But  neither  does  it,  on  the  other 
hand,  come  to  us  soliciting  our  approval;  sub- 
mitting itself,  as  a  system  of  ideas,  to  our 
scrutiny,  and  courting  approbation.  It  speaks 
with  authority.  It  commands  repentance;  it 
preaches  forgiveness  on  the  ground  of  Christ's 
death — a  supreme  gift  of  God  which  may  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected,  but  is  not  proposed  for  dis- 
cussion; it  exhibits  the  law  of  Christ's  life  as 
the  law  which  is  binding  upon  every  human 
being,   and   calls   upon   all   men  to   follow   him. 
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Its  decisive  appeal  is  made  to  the  conscience 
and  the  will;  and  to  respond  to  it  is  to  give  up 
will  and  conscience  to  God.  When  the  Apostle 
says,  "  Ye  received  it  as,  what  it  is  in  truth,  the 
word  of  God,"  he  betrays,  if  one  may  use  the 
word,  the  consciousness  of  his  own  inspiration. 
Nothing  is  commoner  now  than  to  speak  of  the 
theology  of  Paul  as  if  it  were  a  private  posses- 
sion of  the  Apostle,  a  scheme  of  thought  that 
he  had  framed  for  himself,  to  explain  his  own 
experience.  Such  a  scheme  of  thought,  we  are 
told,  has  no  right  whatever  to  impose  itself  on 
us;  it  has  only  a  historical  and  biographical  in- 
terest; it  has  no  necessary  connection  with 
truth.  The  first  result  of  this  line  of  thought, 
in  almost  every  case,  is  the  rejection  of  the 
very  heart  of  the  apostolic  gospel;  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement  is  no  longer  the  greatest  truth 
of  revelation,  but  a  rickety  bridge  on  which  Paul 
imagined  he  had  crossed  from  Pharisaism  to 
Christianity.  Certainly  this  modern  analysis  of 
the  epistles  does  not  reflect  the  Apostle's  own 
way  of  looking  at  what  he  called  "  My  gospel." 
To  him  it  was  no  device  of  man,  but  unequiv- 
ocally Divine;  in  very  truth,  the  word  of  God. 
His  theology  certainly  came  to  him  in  the  way 
of  his  experience;  his  mind  had  been  engaged 
with  it,  and  was  engaged  with  it  continually; 
but  he  was  conscious  that,  with  all  this  freedom, 
it  rested  at  bottom  on  the  truth  of  God;  and 
when  he  preached  it — for  his  theology  was  the 
sum  of  the  Divine  truth  he  held,  and  he  did 
preach  it — he  did  not  submit  it  to  men  as  a 
theme  for  discussion.  He  put  it  above  discus- 
sion. He  pronounced  a  solemn  and  reiterated 
anathema  on  either  man  or  angel  who  should 
put  anything  else  in  its  stead.  He  published  it, 
not  for  criticism,  as  though  it  had  been  his  own 
device;  but,  as  the  word  of  God,  for  the  obedi- 
ence of  faith.  The  tone  of  this  passage  recalls 
the  word  of  our  Lord,  "  Whoso  shall  not  receive 
the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child  shall  in  no 
wise  enter  therein."  There  are  difficulties 
enough  connected  with  the  gospel,  but  they  are 
not  of  a  kind  that  disappear  while  we  stand  and 
look  at  them,  or  even  stand  and  think  about 
them;  unquestioning  surrender  solves  many, 
and  introduces  us  to  experiences  which  enable 
us  to  bear  the  rest  with  patience. 

The  word  of  God,  in  other  words  the  gospel, 
proved  its  Divine  character  in  the  Thessaloni- 
ans after  it  was  received.  "  It  also  worketh," 
says  Paul,  "  in  you  that  believe."  The  last 
words  are  not  superfluous.  The  word  preached, 
we  read  of  an  earlier  generation,  did  not  profit, 
not  being  mixed  with  faith  in  them  that  heard. 
Faith  conditions  its  efficacy.  Gospel  truth  is  an 
active  force  when  it  is  within  the  heart;  but  it 
can  do  nothing  for  us  while  doubt,  pride,  or 
unacknowledged  reserve,  keep  it  outside.  If 
we  have  really  welcomed  the  Divine  message, 
it  will  not  be  inoperative;  it  will  work  within 
us  all  that  is  characteristic  of  New  Testament 
life — love,  joy,  peace,  hope,  patience.  These 
are  the  proofs  of  its  truth.  Here,  then,  is  the 
source  of  all  graces:  if  the  word  of  Christ  dwell 
in  us  richly;  if  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  deep, 
manifold,  inexhaustible,  yet  ever  the  same, 
possess  our  hearts, — the  desert  shall  rejoice  and 
blossom  as  the  rose. 

The  particular  gospel  grace  which  the  Apostle 
has  here  in  view  is  patience.  He  proves  that 
the  word  of  God  is  at  work  in  the  Thessaloni- 
ans by  pointing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  suf- 


fered for  His  sake.  "  Had  you  been  still  of  the 
world,  the  world  would  have  loved  its  own;  but 
as  it  is,  you  have  become  imitators  of  the  Chris- 
tian churches  in  Judea,  and  have  suffered  the 
same  things  at  the  hands  of  your  countrymen 
as  they  from  theirs."  Of  all  places  in  the 
world  Judea  was  that  in  which  the  gospel  and 
its  adherents  had  suffered  most  severely.  Jeru- 
salem itself  was  the  focus  of  hostility.  No  one 
knew  better  than  Paul,  the  zealous  persecutor 
of  heresy,  what  it  had  cost  from  the  very  be- 
ginning to  be  true  to  the  name  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  Scourging,  imprisonment,  exile, 
death  by  the  sword  or  by  stoning,  had  rewarded 
such  fidelity.  We  do  not  know  to  what  ex- 
tremity the  enemies  of  the  gospel  had  gone  in 
Thessalonica;  but  the  distress  of  the  Christians 
must  have  been  great  when  the  Apostle  could 
make  this  comparison  even  in  passing.  He 
had  already  told  them  (chap.  i.  6)  that  much 
affliction,  with  joy  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  the 
very  badge  of  God's  elect;  and  here  he  com- 
bines the  same  stern  necessity  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Divine  word  in  their  hearts.  Do  not 
let  us  overlook  this.  The  work  of  God's  word 
(or  if  you  prefer  it,  the  effect  of  receiving  the 
gospel),  is  in  the  first  instance  to  produce  a 
new  character,  a  character  not  only  distinct  from 
that  of  the  unconverted,  but  antagonistic  to  it, 
and  more  directly  and  inevitably  antagonistic, 
the  more  thoroughly  it  is  wrought  out;  so  that 
in  proportion  as  God's  word  is  operative  in  us, 
we  come  into  collision  with  the  world  which 
rejects  it.  To  suffer,  therefore,  is  to  the  Apostle 
the  seal  of  faith;  it  warrants  the  genuineness  of 
a  Christian  profession.  It  is  not  a  sign  that 
God  has  forgotten  His  people,  but  a  sign  that 
He  is  with  them;  and  that  they  are  being 
brought  by  Him  into  fellowship  with  primitive 
churches,  with  apostles  and  prophets,  with  the 
Incarnate  Son  Himself.  And  hence  the  whole 
situation  of  the  Thessalonians,  suffering  in- 
cluded, comes  under  that  heartfelt  expression 
of  thanks  to  God  with  which  the  passage  opens. 
It  is  not  a  subject  for  condolence,  but  for  grati- 
tude, that  they  have  been  counted  worthy  to 
suffer  shame  for  the  Name. 

And  now  the  Apostle  turns  from  the  perse- 
cuted to  the  persecutors.  There  is  nothing  in 
his  epistles  elsewhere  that  can  be  compared 
with  this  passionate  outburst.  Paul  was  proud 
with  no  common  pride  of  his  Jewish  descent; 
it  was  better  in  his  eyes  than  any  patent  of 
nobility.  His  heart  swelled  as  he  thought  of 
the  nation  to  which  the  adoption  pertained,  and 
the  glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  the  giving  of 
the  law,  and  the  service  of  God,  and  the 
promises;  whose  were  the  fathers,  and  of  whom, 
as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came.  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  though  he  was,  he  had  great 
sorrow  and  unceasing  pain  in  his  heart,  when 
he  remembered  the  antagonism  of  the  Jews 
to.  the  gospel;  he  could  have  wished  himself 
anathema  from  Christ  for  their  sakes.  He  was 
confident,  too,  that  in  some  glorious  future  they 
would  yet  submit  to  the  Messiah,  so  that  all 
Israel  should  be  saved.  The  turning  of  the 
heathen  to  God  would  provoke  them  to  jeal- 
ousy; and  the  Divine  calling  with  which  the  na- 
tion had  been  called  in  Abraham  would  reach 
its  predestined  goal.  Such  is  the  tone,  and  such 
the  anticipation,  with  which,  not  very  long  after- 
wards, Paul  writes  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans. 
Here   he   looks   at   his   countrymen    with   other 
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eyes.  They  are  indentified,  in  his  experience, 
with  a  fierce  resistance  to  the  gospel,  and  with 
cruel  persecutions  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Only 
in  the  character  of  bitter  enemies  has  he  been 
in  contact  with  them  in  recent  years.  They 
have  hunted  him  from  city  to  city  in  Asia  and 
in  Europe;  they  have  raised  the  populace  against 
his  converts;  they  have  sought  to  poison  the 
minds  of  his  disciples  against  him.  He  knows 
that  this  policy  is  that  with  which  his  country- 
men as  a  whole  have  identified  themselves;  and 
as  he  looks  steadily  at  it,  he  sees  that  in  doing 
so  they  have  only  acted  in  consistency  with  all 
their  past  history.  The  messengers  whom  God 
sends  to  demand  the  fruit  of  His  vineyard  have 
always  been  treated  with  violence  and  despite. 
The  crowning  sin  of  the  race  is  put  in  the  fore- 
front; they  slew  the  Lord  Jesus;  but  before  the 
Lord  came,  they  had  slain  His  prophets;  and 
after  He  had  gone,  they  expelled  His  apostles. 
God  had  put  them  in  a  position  of  privilege,  but 
only  for  a  time;  they  were  the  depositaries,  or 
trustees,  of  the  knowledge  of  God  as  the  Sav- 
iour of  men;  and  now,  when  the  time  had 
come  for  that  knowledge  to  be  diffused  through- 
out all  the  world,  they  clung  proudly  and  stub- 
bornly to  the  old  position.  They  pleased  not 
God  and  were  contrary  to  all  men,  in  forbid- 
ding the  apostles  to  preach  salvation  to  the 
heathen.  There  is  an  echo,  all  through  this 
passage,  of  the  words  of  Stephen:  "Ye  stiff- 
necked  and  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  ears, 
ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost."  There 
are  sentences  in  heathen  authors,  who  repaid 
the  contempt  and  hatred  of  the  Jews  with 
haughty  disdain,  that  have  been  compared  with 
this  terrible  impeachment  by  the  Apostle;  but 
in  reality,  they  are  quite  unlike.  What  we  have 
here  is  not  a  burst  of  temper,  though  there  is 
undoubtedly  strong  feeling  in  it;  it  is  the  vehe- 
ment condemnation,  by  a  man  in  thorough  sym- 
pathy with  the  mind  and  spirit  of  God,  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  Jews  as  a  nation  had 
acted  at  every  period  of  their  history. 

What  is  the  relation  of  God  to  such  a  situa- 
tion as  is  here  described?  The  Jews,  Paul  says, 
did  all  this  "  to  fill  up  their  sins  at  all  times." 
He  does  not  mean  that  that  was  their  intention: 
neither  does  he  speak  ironically;  but  speaking  as 
he  often  does  from  that  Divine  standpoint  at 
which  all  results  are  intended  and  purposed  re- 
sults, not  outside  of,  but  within,  the  counsel  of 
God,  he  signifies  that  this  Divine  end  was  being 
secured  by  their  wickedness.  The  cup  of  their 
iniquity  was  filling  all  the  time.  Every  genera- 
tion did  something  to  raise  the  level  within. 
The  men  who  bade  Amos  begone,  and  eat  his 
bread  at  home,  raised  it  a  little;  the  men  who 
sought  Hosea's  life  in  the  sanctuary  raised  it 
further;  so  did  those  who  put  Jeremiah  in  the 
dungeon,  and  those  who  murdered  Zechariah 
between  the  temple  and  the  altar.  When  Jesus 
was  nailed  to  the  cross,  the  cup  was  full  to  the 
brim.  When  those  whom  He  left  behind  to  be 
His  witnesses,  and  to  preach  repentance  and 
remission  of  sins  to  all  men,  beginning  at  Jeru- 
salem, were  expelled  or  put  to  death,  it  ran 
over.  God  could  bear  no  more.  Side  by  side 
with  the  cup  of  iniquity  the  cup  of  judgment  had 
been  filling  also;  and  they  overflowed  together. 
Even  when  Paul  wrote  he  could  say,  "  The 
wrath  is  come  upon  them  to  the  very  end." 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  precise  force  of 
■these  words.     They  seem  to  point  definitely  to 


some  event,  or  some  act  of  God,  in  which  His 
wrath  had  been  unmistakably  made  manifest. 
To. suppose  that  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  is  meant 
is  to  deny  that  Paul  wrote  the  words.  All  that 
is  certain  is  that  the  Apostle  saw  in  the  signs 
of  the  times  some  infallible  token  that  the  na- 
tion's day  of  grace  had  come  to  an  end.  Per- 
haps some  excess  of  a  Roman  procurator,  now 
forgotten;  perhaps  one  of  those  famines  that 
desolated  Judea  in  that  unhappy  age;  perhaps 
the  recent  edict  of  Claudius,  expelling  all  Jews 
from  Rome,  and  betraying  the  temper  of  the 
supreme  power;  perhaps  the  coming  shadow  of 
an  awful  doom,  obscure  in  outline,  but  none  the 
less  inevitable,  gave  shape  to  the  expression. 
The  Jews  had  failed,  in  their  day,  to  recog- 
nise the  things  that  belonged  to  their  peace; 
and  now  they  were  hid  from  their  eyes.  They 
had  disregarded  every  presage  of  the  coming 
storm;  and  at  length  the  clouds  that  could  not 
be  charmed  away  had  accumulated  over  their 
heads,  and  the  fire  of  God  was  ready  to  leap  out. 

This  striking  passage  embodies  certain  truths 
to  which  we  do  well  to  give  heed.  It  shows 
us  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  national  char- 
acter. In  the  providential  government  of  God 
a  nation  is  not  an  aggregate  of  individuals,  each 
one  of  whom  stands  apart  from  the  rest;  it  is 
a  corporation  with  a  unity,  life,  and  spirit  of  its 
own.  Within  that  unity  there  may  be  a  conflict 
of  forces,  a  struggle  of  good  with  evil,  of  higher 
with  lower  tendencies,  just  as  there  is  in  the 
individual  soul:  but  there  will  be  a  preponder- 
ance on  one  side  or  the  other;  and  that  side  to 
which  the  balance  leans  will  prevail  more  and 
more.  In  the  vast  spirit  of  the  nation,  as  in  the 
spirit  of  each  man  or  woman,  through  the  slow 
succession  of  generations  as  in  the  swift  suc- 
cession of  years,  character  gradually  assumes 
more  fixed  and  definite  form.  There  is  a  proc- 
ess of  development,  interrupted  perhaps  and  re- 
tarded by  such  conflicts  as  I  have  referred  to, 
but  bringing  out  all  the  more  decisively  and  ir- 
reversibly the  inmost  spirit  of  the  whole.  There 
is  nothing  which  the  proud  and  the  weak  more 
dread  than  inconsistency;  there  is  nothing, 
therefore,  which  is  so  fatally  certain  to  happen 
as  what  has  happened  already.  The  Jews  re- 
sented from  the  first  the  intrusion  of  God's 
word  into  their  lives;  they  had  ambitions  and 
ideas  of  their  own,  and  in  its  corporate  action 
the  nation  was  uniformly  hostile  to  the  proph- 
ets. It  beat  one  and  killed  another  and  stoned 
a  third;  it  was  of  a  different  spirit  from  them, 
and  from  Him  who  sent  them;  and  the  longer 
it  lived,  the  more  like  itself,  the  more  unlike 
God,  it  became.  It  was  the  climax  of  its  sin, 
yet  only  the  climax — for  it  had  previously 
taken  every  step  that  led  to  that  eminence  in 
evil — when  it  slew  the  Lord  Jesus.  And  when 
it  was  ripe  for  judgment,  judgment  fell  upon  it 
as  a  whole. 

It  is  not  easy  to  speak  impartially  about  our 
own  country  and  its  character;  yet  such  a  char- 
acter there  undoubtedly  is,  just  as  there  is  such 
a  unity  as  the  British  nation.  Many  observers 
tell  us  that  the  character  has  degenerated  into 
a  mere  instinct  for  trade;  and  that  it  has  be- 
gotten a  vast  unscrupulousness  in  dealing  with 
the  weak.  Nobody  will  deny  that  there  is  a  pro- 
testing conscience  in  the  nation,  a  voice  which 
pleads  in  God's  name  for  justice,  as  the  prophets 
pled  in  Israel;  but  the  question  is  not  whether 
such  a  voice  is  audible,  but  whether  in  the  cor- 
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porate  acts  of  the  nation  it  is  obeyed.  The 
state  ought  to  be  a  Christian  state.  The  nation 
ought  to  be  conscious  of  a  spiritual  vocation, 
and  to  be  animated  with  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
In  its  dealings  with  other  powers,  in  its  rela- 
tions to  savage  or  half-civilised  peoples,  in  its 
care  for  the  weak  among  its  own  citizens,  it 
should  acknowledge  the  laws  of  justice  and  of 
mercy.  We  have  reason  to  thank  God  that  in 
all  these  matters  Christian  sentiment  is  begin- 
ning to  tell.  The  opium  trade  with  China,  the 
liquor  trade  with  the  natives  of  Africa,  the  la- 
bour trade  in  the  South  Seas,  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor,  the  public-house  system  with  its  de- 
liberate fostering  of  drunkenness,  all  these  are 
matters  in  regard  to  which  the  nation  was  in 
danger  of  settling  into  permanent  hostility  to 
God,  and  in  which  there  is  now  hope  of  better 
things.  The  wrath  which  is  the  due  and  inevi- 
table accompaniment  of  such  hostility,  when 
persisted  in,  has  not  come  on  us  to  the  very 
end;  God  has  given  us  opportunity  to  rectify 
what  is  amiss,  and  to  deal  with  all  our  interests 
in  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament.  Let  no 
one  be  backward  or  indifferent  when  so  great 
a  work  is  in  hand.  The  heritage  of  sin  accu- 
mulates if  it  is  not  put  away  by  well  doing; 
and  with  sin,  judgment.  It  is  for  us  to  learn  by 
the  word  of  God  and  the  examples  of  history 
that  the  nation  and  kingdom  that  will  not  serve 
Him  shall  perish. 

Finally,  this  passage  shows  us  the  last  and 
worst  form  which  sin  can  assume,  in  the  words 
"  forbidding  us  to  speak  to  the  Gentiles  that 
they  should  be  saved."  Nothing  is  so  com- 
pletely ungodly,  so  utterly  unlike  God  and  op- 
posed to  Him,  as  that  spirit  which  grudges 
others  the  good  things  which  it  prizes  for  itself. 
When  the  Jewish  nation  set  itself  relentlessly 
to  prohibit  the  extension  of  the  gospel  to  the 
Gentiles — when  the  word  was  passed  round  the 
synagogues  from  headquarters  that  this  rene- 
gade Paul,  who  was  summoning  the  pagans  to 
become  the  people  of  God,  was  to  be  thwarted 
by  fraud  or  violence — God's  patience  was  ex- 
hausted. Such  selfish  pride  was  the  very  nega- 
tion of  His  love;  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  evil.  Yet 
nothing  is  more  easy  and  natural  than  for  men 
who  have  occupied  a  position  of  privilege  to 
indulge  this  temper.  An  imperial  nation,  which 
boasts  of  its  freedom,  grudges  such  freedom  to 
others;  it  seems  to  lose  the  very  consciousness 
of  being  free,  unless  there  is  a  subject  people 
over  which  it  can  tyrannise.  In  many  relations 
of  minor  consequence,  political  and  social,  we 
have  cause  to  make  this  reflection.  Do  not 
think  that  what  is  good  for  you  is  anything  else 
than  good  for  your  neighbour.  If  you  are  a 
better  man  because  you  have  a  comfortable 
home,  leisure,  education,  interest  in  public  af- 
fairs, a  place  in  the  church,  so  would  he  be. 
Above  all,  if  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  to  you  the 
pearl  above  all  price,  take  care  how  you  grudge 
that  to  any  human  soul.  This  is  not  an  unneces- 
sary caution.  The  criticism  of  missionary  meth- 
ods, which  may  be  legitimate  enough,  is  inter- 
rupted too  often  by  the  suggestion  that  such 
and  such  a  race  is  not  fit  for  the  gospel.  No- 
body who  knows  what  the  gospel  is  will  ever 
make  such  a  suggestion;  but  we  have  all  heard 
it  made,  and  we  see  from  this  passage  what  it 
means.  It  is  the  mark  of  a  heart  which  is 
deeply  estranged  from  God,  and  ignorant  of  the 
Golden   Rule   which   embodies  both   gospel  and 


law.  Let  us  rather  be  imitators  of  the  great 
man  who  first  entered  into  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
and  discovered  the  open  secret  of  His  life  and 
death. — the  mystery  of  redemption, — that  the 
heathen  should  be  heirs  with  God's  ancient  peo- 
ple, and  of  the  same  body,  and  partakers  of  the 
same  promises.  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ABSENCE  AND  LONGING. 
1  Thessalonians  ii.  17-iii.  5  (R.  V.). 

The  Apostle  has  said  all  that  he  means  to 
say  of  the  opposition  of  the  Jews  to  the  gospel, 
and  in  the  verses  before  us  turns  to  his  own 
relations  to  the  Thessalonians.  He  had  been 
compelled  to  leave  their  city  against  his  will; 
they  themselves  had  escorted  him  by  night  to 
Bercea.  He  cannot  find  words  strong  enough 
to  describe  the  pain  of  separation.  It  was  a 
bereavement,  although  he  hoped  it  would  only 
last  for  a  short  time.  His  heart  was  with  them 
as  truly  as  if  he  were  still  bodily  present  in 
Thessalonica.  His  strongest  desire  was  to  look 
upon  their  faces  once  more. 

Here  we  ought  to  notice  again  the  power  of 
the  gospel  to  create  new  relations  and  the  cor- 
responding affections.  A  few  months  before 
Paul  had  not  known  a  single  soul  in  Thessa- 
lonica; if  he  had  been  only  a  travelling  tent- 
maker  he  might  have  stayed  there  as  long  as 
he  did,  and  then  moved  on  with  as  little  emotion 
as  troubles  a  modern  gipsy  when  he  shifts  his 
camp;  but  coming  as  a  Christian  evangelist,  he 
finds  or  rather  makes  brothers,  and  feels  his 
enforced  parting  from  them  like  a  bereavement. 
Months  after,  his  heart  is  sore  for  those  whom 
he  has  left  behind.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  gospel  enriches  life;  hearts  that  would 
otherwise  be  empty  and  isolated  are  brought  by 
it  into  living  contact  with  a  great  circle  whose 
nature  and  needs  are  like  their  own;  and  capac- 
ities, that  would  otherwise  have  been  unsus- 
pected, have  free  course  for  development.  No 
one  knows  what  is  in  him;  and,  in  particular,  no 
one  knows  of  what  love,  of  what  expansion  of 
heart  he  is  capable,  till  Christ  has  made  real  to 
him  those  relations  to  others  by  which  his 
duties  are  determined,  and  all  his  powers  of 
thought  and  feeling  called  forth.  Only  the 
Christian  man  can  ever  tell  what  it  is  to  love 
with  all  his  heart  and  soul  and  strength  and 
mind. 

Such  an  experience  as  shines  through  the 
words  of  the  Apostle  in  this  passage  furnishes 
the  key  to  one  of  the  best  known  but  least  un- 
derstood words  of  our  Saviour.  "  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,"  said  Jesus  to  the  twelve,  "  there  is 
no  man  that  hath  left  house,  or  wife,  or  brethren, 
or  parents,  or  children,  for  the  Kingdom  of 
God's  sake,  who  shall  not  receive  manifold  more 
in  this  time,  and  in  the  world  to  come  eternal 
life."  These  words  might  almost  stand  for  a 
description  of  Paul.  He  had  given  up  every- 
thing for  Christ's  sake.  He  had  no  home,  no 
wife,  no  child;  as  far  as  we  can  see,  no  brother 
or  friend  among  all  his  old  acquaintances.  Yet 
we  may  be  sure  that  not  one  of  those  who  were 
most  richly  blessed  with  all  these  natural  rela- 
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tions  and  natural  affections  knew  better  than  he 
what  love  is.  No  father  ever  loved  his  children 
more  tenderly,  fervently,  austerely,  and  un- 
changeably than  Paul  loved  those  whom  he  had 
begotten  in  the  gospel.  No  father  was  ever 
rewarded  with  affection  more  genuine,  obedi- 
ence more  loyal,  than  many  of  his  converts  ren- 
dered to  him.  Even  in  the  trials  of  love,  which 
search  it,  and  strain  it,  and  bring  out  its  virtues 
to  perfection — in  misunderstandings,  ingratitude, 
wilfulness,  suspicion — he  had  an  experience  with 
blessings  of  its  own  in  which  he  surpassed  them 
all.  If  love  is  the  true  wealth  and  blessedness 
of  our  life,  surely  none  was  richer  or  more 
blessed  than  this  man,  who  h  d  given  up  for 
Christ's  sake  all  those  relations  and  connections 
through  which  love  naturally  comes.  Christ  had 
fulfilled  to  him  the  promise  just  quoted;  He 
had  given  him  a  hundredfold  in  this  life,  houses 
and  brothers  and  sisters  and  mothers  and  chil- 
dren. It  would  have  been  nothing  but  loss  to 
cling  to  the  natural  affections  and  decline  the 
lonely  apostolic  career. 

There  is  something  wonderfuly  vivid  in  the 
idea  which  Paul  gives  of  his  love  for  the  Thes- 
salonians.  His  mind  is  full  of  them;  he  im- 
agines all  the  circumstances  of  trial  and  danger 
in  which  they  may  be  placed;  if  he  could  only 
be  with  them  at  need!  He  seems  to  follow  them 
as  a  woman  follows  with  her  thoughts  the  son 
who  has  gone  alone  to  a  distant  town;  she  re- 
members him  when  he  goes  out  in  the  morning, 
pities  him  if  there  are  any  circumstances  of 
hardship  in  his  work,  pictures  him  busy  in  shop 
or  office  or  street,  looks  at  the  clock  when  he 
ought  to  be  home  for  the  day;  wonders  where 
he  is,  and  with  what  companions,  in  the  even- 
ing; and  counts  the  days  till  she  will  see  him 
again.  The  Christian  love  of  the  Apostle,  which 
had  no  basis  at  all  in  nature,  was  as  real  as  this; 
and  it  is  a  pattern  for  all  those  who  try  to  serve 
others  in  the  gospel.  The  power  of  the  truth, 
as  far  as  its  ministers  are  concerned,  depends  on 
its  being  spoken  in  love;  unless  the  heart  of  the 
preacher  or  teacher  is  really  pledged  to  those 
to  whom  he  speaks,  he  cannot  expect  but  to 
labour  in  vain. 

Paul  is  anxious  that  the  Thessalonians  should 
understand  the  strength  of  his  feeling.  It  was 
no  passing  fancy.  On  two  separate  occasions 
he  had  determined  to  revisit  them,  and  had  felt, 
apparently,  some  peculiar  malignity  in  the  cir- 
cumstances which  foiled  him.  "  Satan,"  he  says, 
"  hindered  us." 

This  is  one  of  the  expressions  which  strike  us 
as  remote  from  our  present  modes  of  thought. 
Yet  it  is  not  false  or  unnatural.  It  belongs  to 
that  profound  biblical  view  of  life,  according  to 
which  all  the  opposing  forces  in  our  experience 
have  at  bottom  a  personal  character.  We  speak 
of  the  conflict  of  good  and  evil,  as  if  good  and 
evil  were  powers  with  an  existence  of  their  own; 
but  the  moment  we  think  of  it  we  see  that  the 
only  good  force  in  the  world  is  the  force  of  a 
good  will,  and  the  only  bad  force  the  force  of 
a  bad  will;  in  orther  words,  we  see  that  the 
conflict  of  good  and  evil  is  essentially  a  conflict 
of  persons.  Good  persons  are  in  conflict  with 
bad  persons;  and  so  far  as  the  antagonism  comes 
to  a  head,  Christ,  the  New  Testament  teaches, 
is  in  conflict  with  Satan.  These  persons  are  the 
centres  of  force  on  one  side  and  on  the  other; 
and  the  Apostle  discerns,  in  incidents  of  his  life 
which  have  now  been  lost  to  us,   the   presence 


and  working  now  of  this  and  now  of  that.  An 
instructive  illustration  is  really  furnished  by  a 
passage  in  Acts  which  seems  at  the  first  glance 
of  a  very  different  purport.  It  is  in  the  16th 
chap.,  vv.  6-10,  in  which  the  historian  describes 
the  route  of  the  Apostle  from  the  East  to 
Europe.  "  They  were  forbidden  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  speak  the  word  in  Asia  "...."  they 
assayed  to  go  into  Bithynia;  and  the  Spirit  of 
Jesus  suffered  them  not "  .  .  .  .  Paul  saw  a 
vision,  after  which  they  "  sought  to  go  forth  into 
Macedonia,  concluding  that  God  had  called  them 
to  preach  the  gospel  unto  them."  Here,  we 
might  almost  say,  the  three  Divine  Persons  are 
referred  to  as  the  source  of  intimations  directing 
and  controlling  the  course  of  the  gospel;  yet  it  is 
evident,  from  the  last  mentioned,  that  such  in- 
timations might  come  in  the  shape  of  any  event 
providentially  ordered,  and  that  the  interpreta- 
tion of  them  depended  on  those  to  whom  they 
came.  The  obstacles  which  checked  Paul's  im- 
pulse to  preach  in  Asia  and  in  Bithynia  he  rec- 
ognised to  be  of  Divine  appointment;  those 
which  prevented  him  from  returning  to  Thes- 
salonica  were  of  Satanic  origin.  We  do  not 
know  what  they  were;  perhaps  a  plot  against  his 
life,  which  made  the  journey  dangerous;  per- 
haps some  sin  or  scandal  that  detained  him  in 
Corinth.  At  all  events  it  was  the  doing  of  the 
enemy,  who  in  this  world,  of  which  Paul  does 
not  hesitate  to  call  him  the  god,  has  means 
enough  at  his  disposal  to  foil,  though  he  can- 
not overcome,  the  saints. 

It  is  a  delicate  operation,  in  many  cases,  to 
interpret  outward  events,  and  say  what  is  the 
source  and  what  the  purpose  of  this  or  that. 
Moral  indifference  may  blind  us;  but  those  who 
are  in  the  thick  of  the  moral  conflict  have  a 
swift  and  sure  instinct  for  what  is  against  them 
or  on  their  side;  they  can  tell  at  once  what  is 
Satanic  and  what  is  Divine.  As  a  rule,  the  two 
forces  will  show  in  their  strength  at  the  same 
time;  "a  great  door  and  effectual  is  opened 
unto  me,  and  there  are  many  adversaries:  "  each 
is  a  foil  to  the  other.  What  we  ought  to  re- 
mark in  this  connection  is  the  fundamental  char- 
acter of  all  moral  action.  It  is  not  a  figure  of 
speech  to  say  that  the  world  is  the  scene  of 
incessant  spiritual  conflict;  it  is  the  literal  truth. 
And  spiritual  conflict  is  not  simply  an  inter- 
action of  forces;  it  is  the  deliberate  antagonism 
of  persons  to  each  other.  When  we  do  what  is 
right,  we  take  Christ's  side  in  a  real  struggle; 
when  we  do  what  is  wrong,  we  side  with  Satan. 
It  is  a  question  of  personal  relations;  to  whose 
will  do  I  add  my  own?  to  whose  will  do  I  op- 
pose my  own?  And  the  struggle  approaches 
its  close  for  each  of  us  as  our  will  is  more 
thoroughly  assimilated  to  that  of  one  or  other 
of  the  two  leaders.  Do  not  let  us  dwell  in 
generalities  which  disguise  from  us  the  serious- 
ness of  the  issue.  There  is  a  place  in  one  of 
his  epistles  in  which  Paul  uses  just  such  ab- 
stract terms  as  we  do  in  speaking  of  this  matter. 
"What  fellowship,"  he  asks,  "have  righteous- 
ness and  iniquity?  or  what  communion  hath 
light  with  darkness?  "  But  he  clinches  the  truth 
by  bringing  out  the  personal  relations  involved, 
when  he  goes  on,  "  And  what  concord  hath 
Christ  with  Belial?  or  what  portion  hath  a  be- 
liever with  an  unbeliever?"  These  are  the  real 
quantities  concerned — all  persons:  Christ  and 
Belial,  believers  and  unbelievers;  all  that  hap- 
pens is  at  bottom  Christian  or  Satanic;  all  that 
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we  do  is  on  the  side  of  Christ  or  on  the   side 
of  the  great  enemy  of  our  Lord. 

The  recollection  of  the  Satanic  hindrances  to 
his  visit  does  not  detain  the  Apostle  more  than 
a  moment;  his  heart  overflows  them  to  those 
whom  he  describes  as  his  hope  and  joy  and 
crown  of  glorying  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
The  form  of  words  implies  that  these  titles  are 
not  the  property  of  the  Thessalonians  only;  yet 
at  the  same  time,  that  if  they  belong  to  anybody, 
they  belong  to  them. 

It  is  almost  a  pity  to  analyse  words  which 
are  spoken  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart; 
yet  we  pass  over  the  surface,  and  lose  the  sense 
of  their  truth,  unless  we  do  so.  What  then  does 
Paul  mean  when  he  calls  the  Thessalonians  his 
hope?  Every  one  looks  at  least  a  certain  dis- 
tance into  the  future,  and  projects  something 
into  it  to  give  it  reality  and  interest  to  himself. 
That  is  his  hope.  It  may  be  the  returns  he 
expects  from  investments  of  money;  it  may  be 
the  expansion  of  some  scheme  he  has  set  on 
foot  for  the  common  good;  it  may  be  his  chil- 
dren, on  whose  love  and  uverence,  or  on  whose 
advancement  in  life,  he  counts  for  the  happi- 
ness of  his  declining  years.  Paul,  we  know,  had 
none  of  these  hopes;  when  he  looked  down  into 
the  future  he  saw  no  fortune  growing  secretly, 
no  peaceful  retirement  in  which  the  love  of 
sons  and  daughters  would  surround  him  and 
call  him  blessed.  Yet  his  future  was  not  dreary 
or  desolate;  it  was  bright  with  a  great  light; 
he  had  a  hope  that  made  life  abundantly  worth 
living,  and  that  hope  was  the  Thessalonians. 
He  saw  them  in  his  mind's  eye  grow  daily  out 
of  the  lingering  taint  of  heathenism  into  the 
purity  and  love  of  Christ.  He  saw  them,  as  the 
discipline  of  God's  providence  had  its  perfect 
work  in  them,  escape  from  the  immaturity  of 
babes  in  Christ,  and  grow  in  the  grace  and  in 
the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  to  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  perfect  men.  He  saw 
them  presented  faultless  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lord's  glory  in  the  great  day.  That  was  some- 
thing to  live  for.  To  witness  that  spiritual 
transformation  which  he  had  inaugurated  car- 
ried on  to  completion  gave  the  future  a  great- 
ness and  a  worth  which  made  the  Apostle's 
heart  leap  for  joy.  He  is  glad  when  he  thinks 
of  his  children  walking  in  the  truth.  They  are 
"  a  chaplet  of  victory  of  which  he  may  justly 
make  his  boast";  he  is  prouder  of  them  than 
a  king  of  his  crown,  or  a  champion  in  the  games 
of  his  wreath. 

Such  words  might  well  be  charged  with  ex- 
travagance if  we  omitted  to  look  at  the  con- 
nection in  which  they  stand.  "  What  is  our  hope, 
or  joy,  or  crown  of  glorying?  Are  not  even 
ye,  before  our  Lord  Jesus  at  His  coming." 
"  Before  our  Lord  Jesus  at  His  coming:  "  this  is 
the  presence,  this  the  occasion,  with  which  Paul 
confronts,  in  imagination,  his  hope  and  joy  and 
triumph.  They  are  such  as  give  him  confidence 
and  exultation  even  as  he  thinks  of  the  great 
event  which  will  try  all  common  hopes  and  put 
them  to  shame. 

None  of  us,  it  may  be  presumed,  is  without 
hope  when  he  looks  into  the  future;  but  how 
far  does  our  future  extend?  For  what  situation 
is  provision  made  by  the  hope  that  we  actually 
cherish?  The  one  certain  event  of  the  future 
is  that  we  shall  stand  before  our  Lord  Jesus, 
at  His  coming;  can  we  acknowledge  there  with 
joy  and  boasting  the  hope  on  which  our  heart 


is  at  present  set?  Can  we  carry  into  that  pres- 
ence the  expectation  which  at  this  moment  gives 
us  courage  to  look  down  the  years  to  come? 
Not  every  one  can.  There  are  multitudes  of 
human  hopes  which  terminate  on  material 
things,  and  expire  with  Christ's  coming;  it  is 
not  these  that  can  give  us  joy  at  last.  The  only 
hope  whose  light  is  not  dimmed  by  the  bright- 
ness of  Christ's  appearing  is  the  disinterested 
spiritual  hope  of  one  who  has  made  himself  the 
servant  of  others  for  Jesus'  sake,  and  has  lived 
to  see  and  aid  their  growth  in  the  Lord.  The 
fire  which  tries  every  man's  work  of  what  sort 
it  is,  brings  out  the  imperishable  worth  of  this. 
The  Old  Testament  as  well  as  the  New  tells  us 
that  souls  saved  and  sanctified  are  the  one  hope 
and  glory  of  men  in  the  great  day.  "  They  that 
be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the 
firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteous- 
ness as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever."  It  is  a 
favourite  thought  of  the  Apostle  himself:  "ap- 
pear as  lights  in  the  world,  holding  forth  the 
word  of  life,  that  I  may  have  whereof  to  glory 
in  the  day  of  Christ."  Even  the  Lord  Himself, 
as  he  looks  at  the  men  whom  He  has  gathered 
out  of  the  world,  can  say,  "  I  am  glorified  in 
them."  It  is  His  glory,  as  the  Father's  servant, 
that  He  has  sought  and  found  and  sanctified 
His  Church. 

We  ought  not  to  pass  by  such  fervent  utter- 
ances as  if  they  must  mean  less  than  they  say. 
We  ought  not,  because  our  own  hold  on  the 
circle  of  Christian  facts  is  weak,  to  glide  over 
the  qualification,  "  before  our  Lord  Jesus  at 
His  coming,"  as  if  it  were  without  any  solid 
meaning.  The  Bible  is  verbally  inspired  at  least 
in  the  sense  that  nothing  in  it  is  otiose;  every 
word  is  meant.  And  we  miss  the  main  lesson 
of  this  passage,  if  we  do  not  ask  ourselves 
whether  we  have  any  hope  which  is  valid  on  the 
grand  occasion  in  question.  Your  future  may 
be  secured  as  far  as  this  world  is  concerned. 
Your  investments  may  be  as  safe  as  the  Na- 
tional debt;  the  loyalty  and  virtue  of  your  chil- 
dren all  that  heart  could  wish;  you  are  not 
afraid  of  poverty,  loneliness,  age.  But  what  of 
our  Lord  Jesus,  and  His  coming?  Will  your 
hope  be  worth  anything  before  Him,  at  that  day? 
You  do  not  know  how  near  it  is.  For  some 
it  may  be  very  near.  There  are  people  in  every 
congregation  who  know  they  cannot  live  ten 
years.  No  one  knows  that  he  will  live  so  long. 
And  all  are  summoned  to  take  that  great  event 
into  their  view  of  the  future,  and  to  make  ready 
for  it.  Is  it  not  a  fine  thing  to  think  that,  if  we 
do  so,  we  can  look  forward  to  the  coming  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  with  hope  and  joy  and  triumph? 

The  intensity  of  Paul's  love  for  the  Thessa- 
lonians made  his  longing  to  see  them  intolera- 
ble; and  after  being  twice  baffled  in  his  attempts 
to  revisit  them  he  sent  Timothy  in  his  stead. 
Rather  than  be  without  news  of  them  he  was 
content  to  be  left  in  Athens  alone.  He  men- 
tions this  as  if  it  had  been  a  great  sacrifice,  and 
probably  it  was  so  for  him.  He  seems  to  have 
been  in  many  ways  dependent  on  the  sympathy 
and  assistance  of  others;  and,  of  all  places  he 
ever  visited,  Athens  was  the  most  trying  to  his 
ardent  temperament.  It  was  covered  with  idols 
and  exceedingly  religious;  yet  it  seemed  to  him 
more  hopelessly  away  from  God  than  any  city 
in  the  world.  Never  had  he  been  left  alone  in 
a  place  so  unsympathetic;  never  had  he  felt  so 
great   a   gulf   fixed   between   others'   minds   and 
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his  own;  and  Timothy  had  no  sooner  gone  than 
he  made  his  way  to  Corinth,  where  his  mes- 
senger  found   him   on   his   return. 

The  object  of  this  mission  is  sufficiently  plain 
from  what  has  been  already  said.  The  Apostle 
knew  the  troubles  that  had  beset  the  Thessa- 
lonians;  and  it  was  Timothy's  function  to  estab- 
lish them  and  to  comfort  them  concerning  their 
faith,  that  no  man  should  be  moved  by  these 
afflictions.  The  word  translated  "  moved  "  oc- 
curs only  this  once  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  meaning  is  not  quite  certain.  It  may  be 
quite  as  general  as  our  version  represents  it; 
but  it  may  also  have  a  more  definite  sense,  viz., 
that  of  allowing  oneself  to  be  befooled,  or  flat- 
tered out  of  one's  faith,  in  the  midst  of  tribula- 
tions. Besides  the  vehement  enemies  who  pur- 
sued Paul  with  open  violence,  there  may  have 
been  others  who  spoke  of  him  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians  as  a  mere  enthusiast,  the  victim  in  his 
own  person  of  delusions  about  a  resurrection 
and  a  life  to  come,  which  he  sought  to  impose 
upon  others;  and  who,  when  affliction  came  on 
the  Church,  tried  by  appeals  of  this  sort  to 
wheedle  the  Thessalonians  out  of  their  faith. 
Such  a  situation  would  answer  very  exactly 
to  the  peculiar  word  here  used.  But  however 
this  may  be,  the  general  situation  was  plain. 
The  Church  was  suffering;  suffering  is  a  trial 
which  not  every  one  can  bear;  and  Paul  was 
anxious  to  have  some  one  with  them  who  had 
learned  the  elementary  Christian  lesson,  that  it 
is  inevitable.  The  disciples  had  not,  indeed, 
been  taken  by  surprise.  The  Apostle  had  told 
them  before  that  to  this  lot  Christians  were  ap- 
pointed; we  are  destined,  he  says,  to  suffer  af- 
fliction. Nevertheless,  it  is  one  thing  to  know 
this  by  being  told,  and  another  to  know  it,  as 
the  Thessalonians  now  did,  by  experience.  The 
two  things  are  as  different  as  reading  a  book 
about  a  trade  and  serving  an  apprenticeship 
to  it. 

The  suffering  of  the  good  because  they  are 
good  is  mysterious,  in  part  because  it  has  the 
two  aspects  here  made  so  manifest.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  comes  by  Divine  appointment;  it  is  the 
law  under  which  the  Son  of  God  Himself  and 
all  His  followers  live.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  capable  of  a  double  issue.  It  may  perfect 
those  who  endure  it  as  ordained  by  God;  it 
may  bring  out  the  solidity  of  their  character, 
and  redound  to  the  glory  of  their  Saviour;  or 
it  may  give  an  opening  to  the  tempter  to  seduce 
them  from  a  path  so  full  of  pain.  The  one 
thing  of  which  Paul  is  certain  is,  that  the  salva- 
tion of  Christ  is  cheaply  purchased  at  any  price 
of  affliction.  Christ's  life  here  and  hereafter 
is  the  supreme  good;  the  one  thing  needful, 
for  which  all  else  may  be  counted  loss. 

This  possible  double  issue  of  suffering — in 
higher  goodness,  or  in  the  abandonment  of  the 
narrow  way — explains  the  difference  of  tone  with 
which  Scripture  speaks  of  it  in  different  places. 
With  the  happy  issue  in  view,  it  bids  us  count 
it  all  joy  when  we  fall  into  divers  temptations; 
blessed,  it  exclaims,  is  the  man  who  endures; 
for  when  he  is  found  proof,  he  shall  receive  the 
crown  of  life.  But  with  human  weakness  in 
view,  and  the  terrible  consequences  of  failure, 
it  bids  us  pray.  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but 
deliver  us  from  the  evil  one.  The  true  Chris- 
tian will  seek,  in  all  the  afflictions  of  life,  to 
combine  the  courage  and  hope  of  the  one  view 
with  the  humility  and  fear  of  the  other. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

LOVE  AND  PRAYERS. 

i  Thessalonians  iii.  6-13  (R.  V.). 

These  verses  present  no  peculiar  difficulty  to 
the  expositor.  They  illustrate  the  remark  of 
Bengel  that  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians is  characterised  by  a  kind  of  unmixed 
sweetness, — a  quality  which  is  insipid  to  those 
who  are  indifferent  to  the  relations  in  which  it 
is  displayed,  but  which  can  never  lose  its  charm 
for  simple,  kindly,  Christian  hearts. 

It  is  worth  observing  that  Paul  wrote  to  the 
Thessalonians  the  moment  Timothy  returned.* 
Such  promptitude  has  not  only  a  business  value, 
but  a  moral  and  Christian  worth  as  well.  It  not 
only  prevents  arrears  from  accumulating;  it 
gives  those  to  whom  we  write  the  first  and 
freshest  feelings  of  the  heart.  Of  course  one 
may  write  hastily,  as  well  as  speak  hastily;  a 
living  critic  has  had  the  audacity  to  say  that  if 
Paul  had  kept  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  long 
enough  to  read  it  over,  he  would  have  thrown 
it  into  the  fire;  but  most  of  our  faults  as  cor- 
respondents arise,  not  from  precipitation,  but 
from  undue  delay.  Where  our  hearts  prompt  us 
to  speak  or  to  write,  let  us  dread  procrastina- 
tion as  a  sin.  The  letter  of  congratulation  or 
condolence  is  natural  and  in  place,  and  it  will 
be  inspired  by  true  feeling,  if  it  is  written  when 
the  sad  or  joyful  news  has  touched  the  heart 
with  genuine  sympathy;  but  if  it  is  put  off  till 
a  more  convenient  season,  it  will  never  be  done 
as  it  ought  to  be.  How  fervent  and  hearty  is 
the  language  in  which  Paul  here  expresses  him- 
self. The  news  that  Timothy  has  brought  from 
Thessalonica  is  a  veritable  gospel  to  him.  It 
has  comforted  him  in  all  his  necessities  and  dis- 
tresses; it  has  brought  him  new  life;  it  has 
been  an  indescribable  joy.  If  he  had  not  written 
for  a  fortnight,  we  should  have  missed  this  re- 
bound of  gladness;  and  what  is  more  serious,  the 
Thessalonians  would  have  missed  it.  Cold- 
hearted  people  may  think  they  would  have  sur^ 
vived  the  loss;  but  it  is  a  loss  which  the  cold- 
hearted  cannot  estimate.  Who  can  doubt  that, 
when  this  letter  was  read  in  the  little  congrega- 
tion at  Thessalonica,  the  hearts  of  the  disciples 
warmed  again  to  the  great  teacher  who  had  been 
among  them,  and  to  the  message  of  love  which 
he  had  preached?  The  gospel  is  wonderfully 
commended  by  the  manifestation  of  its  own 
spirit  in  its  ministers,  and  the  love  of  Paul  to 
the  Thessalonians  no  doubt  made  it  easier  for 
them  to  believe  in  the  love  of  God,  and  to  love 
one  another.  For  good,  as  well  as  for  evil,  a 
little  spark  can  kindle  a  great  fire;  and  it  would 
only  be  natural  if  the  burning  words  of  this 
letter  kindled  the  flame  of  love  anew  in  hearts, 
in  which  it  was  beginning  to  die. 

There  were  two  causes  for  Paul's  joy, — one 
larger  and  more  public;  the  other,  proper  to 
himself.  The  first  was  the  faith  and  love  of  the 
Thessalonians,  or,  as  he  calls  it  further  on,  their 
standing  fast  in  the  Lord;  the  other  was  their 
affectionate  and  faithful  remembrance  of  him, 
their  desire,  earnestly  reciprocated  on  his  part, 
to  see  his  face  once  more. 

The  visitation  of  a  Christian  congregation  by 
a  deputy  from  Synod  or  Assembly  is  sometimes 
embarrassing:    no    one    knows    exactly    what    is 

**Apn  is  naturally  taken  with  cAWvto?  :  as  by  Ellicott. 
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wanted;  a  schedule  of  queries,  filled  up  by  the 
minister  or  the  office-bearers,  is  a  painfully 
formal  affair,  which  gives  little  real  knowledge 
of  the  health  and  spirit  of  the  Church.  But  Tim- 
othy was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  church  at 
Thessalonica;  he  had  an  affectionate  and  natural 
interest  in  it;  he  came  at  once  into  close  contact 
with  its  real  condition,  and  found  the  disciples 
full  of  faith  and  love.  Faith  and  love  are  not 
easily  calculated  and  registered;  but  where  they 
exist  in  any  power  they  are  easily  felt  by  a 
Christian  man.  They  determine  the  temperature 
of  the  congregation;  and  a  very  short  experi- 
ence enables  a  true  disciple  to  tell  whether  it  is 
high  or  low.  To  the  great  joy  of  Timothy,  he 
found  the  Thessalonians  unmistakably  Christian. 
They  were  standing  fast  in  the  Lord.  Christ 
was  the  basis,  the  centre,  the  soul  of  their  life. 
Their  faith  is  mentioned  twice,  because  that  is 
the  most  comprehensive  word  to  describe  the 
new  life  in  its  root;  they  still  kept  their  hold  of 
the  Word  of  God  in  the  gospel;  no  one  could 
live  among  them  and  not  feel  that  unseen  things 
were  real  to  their  souls;  God  and  Christ,  the 
resurrection  and  the  coming  judgment,  the 
atonement  and  the  final  salvation,  were  the  great 
forces  which  ruled  their  thoughts  and  lives. 
Faith  in  these  distinguished  them  from  their 
Pagan  neighbours.  It  made  them  a  Christian 
congregation,  in  which  an  Evangelist  like  Tim- 
othy at  once  found  himself  at  home.  The  com- 
mon faith  had  its  most  signal  exhibition  in  love; 
if  it  separated  the  brethren  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  it  united  them  more  closely  to  each 
other.  Every  one  knows  what  love  is  in  a  fam- 
ily, and  how  different  the  spiritual  atmosphere 
is,  according  as  love  reigns  or  is  disregarded  in 
the  relations  of  the  household.  In  some  homes 
love  does  reign:  parents  and  children,  brothers 
and  sisters,  masters  and  servants,  bear  them- 
selves beautifully  to  each  other;  it  is  a  delight 
to  visit  them;  there  are  openness  and  simplicity, 
sweetness  of  temper,  a  willingness  to  deny  self, 
a  readiness  to  be  interested  in  others,  no  sus- 
picion, reserve,  or  gloom;  there  is  one  mind  and 
one  heart  in  old  and  young,  and  a  brightness 
like  the  sunshine.  In  others,  again,  we  see  the 
very  opposite:  friction,  self-will,  captiousness, 
mutual  distrust,  readiness  to  suspect  or  to 
sneer,  a  painful  separation  of  hearts  that  should 
be  one.  And  the  same  holds  good  of  churches, 
which  are  in  reality  large  families,  united  not 
by  natural  but  by  spiritual  bonds.  We  ought  all 
to  be  friends.  There  ought  to  be  a  spirit  of  love 
shed  abroad  in  our  hearts,  drawing  us  to  each 
other  in  spite  of  natural  differences,  giving  us 
an  unaffected  interest  in  each  other,  making 
us  frank,  sincere,  cordial,  self-denying,  eager  to 
help  where  help  is  needed  and  it  is  in  our  power 
to  render  it,  ready  to  resign  our  own  liking, 
and  our  own  judgment  even,  to  the  common 
mind  and  purpose  of  the  Church.  These  two 
graces  of  faith  and  love  are  the  very  soul  of 
the  Christian  life.  It  is  good  news  to  a  good 
man  to  hear  that  they  exist  in  any  church.  It 
is  good  news  to  Christ. 

But  besides  this  more  public  cause  for  joy, 
which  Paul  shared  to  some  extent  with  all 
Christian  men,  there  was  another  more  private 
to  himself, — their  good  remembrance  of  him, 
and  their  earnest  desire  to  see  him.  Paul 
wrought  for  nothing  but  love.  He  did  not  care 
for  money  or  for  fame;  but  a  place  in  the  hearts 
of  his  disciples  was  dear  to  him   above  every- 


thing else  in  the  world.  He  did  not  always  get 
it.  Sometimes  those  who  had  just  heard  the 
gospel  from  his  lips,  and  welcomed  its  glad  tid- 
ings, were  prejudiced  against  him;  they  de- 
serted him  for  more  attractive  preachers;  they 
forgot,  amid  the  multitude  of  their  Christian 
instructors,  the  father  who  had  begotten  them 
in  the  gospel.  Such  occurrences,  of  which  we 
read  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  and  Gala- 
tians,  were  a  deep  grief  to  Paul;  and  though  he 
says  to  one  of  these  thankless  churches,  "  I  will 
very  gladly  spend  and  be  spent  for  you,  though 
the  more  abundantly  I  love  you  the  less  I  be 
loved,"  he  says  also,  "  Brethren,  receive  us; 
make  room  for  us  in  your  hearts;  our  heart  has 
been  opened  wide  to  you."  He  hungered  and 
thirsted  for  an  answer  of  love  to  all  the  love 
which  he  lavished  on  his  converts;  and  his  heart 
leaped  up  when  Timothy  returned  from  Thessa- 
lonica, and  told  him  that  the  disciples  there  had 
good  remembrance  of  him,  that  is,  spoke  of  him 
with  love,  and  longed  to  see  him  once  more. 
Nobody  is  fit  to  be  a  servant  of  Christ  in  any 
degree,  as  parent,  or  teacher,  or  elder,  or  pastor, 
who  does  not  know  what  this  craving  for  love 
is.  It  is  not  selfishness:  it  is  itself  one  side  of 
love.  Not  to  care  for  a  place  in  the  hearts  of 
others;  not  to  wish  for  love,  not  to  need  it,  not 
to  miss  it  if  it  is  wanting,  does  not  signify  that 
we  are  free  from  selfishness  or  vanity:  it  is  the 
mark  of  a  cold  and  narrow  heart,  shut  up  in 
itself,  and  disqualified  for  any  service  the  very 
essence  of  which  is  love.  The  thanklessness  or 
indifference  of  others  is  not  a  reason  why  we 
should  cease  to  serve  them;  yet  it  is  apt  to  make 
the  attempt  at  service  heartless;  and  if  you 
would  encourage  any  who  have  ever  helped  you 
in  your  spiritual  life,  do  not  forget  them,  but 
esteem  them  very  highly  in  love  for  their  works' 
sake. 

When  Timothy  returned  from  Thessalonica, 
he  found  Paul  sorely  in  need  of  good  news. 
He  was  beset  by  distress  and  affliction;  not  in- 
ward or  spiritual  troubles,  but  persecutions  and 
sufferings,  which  befell  him  from  the  enemies  of 
the  gospel.  So  extreme  was  his  distress  that  he 
even  speaks  of  it  by  implication  as  death.  But 
the  glad  tidings  of  Thessalonian  faith  and  love 
swept  it  at  once  away.  They  brought  comfort, 
joy,  thanksgiving,  life  from  the  dead.  How  in- 
tensely, we  are  compelled  to  say,  did  this  man 
live  his  apostolic  life!  What  depths  and  heights 
are  in  it;  what  depression,  not  stopping  short 
of  despair;  what  hope,  not  falling  short  of  tri- 
umph. There  are  Christian  workers  in  multi- 
tudes whose  experience,  it  is  to  be  feared,  gives 
them  no  key  to  what  we  read  here.  There  is 
less  passion  in  their  lift-  in  a  year  than  there  was 
in  Paul's  in  a  day;  they  know  nothing  of  these 
transitions  from  distress  and  affliction  to  un- 
speakable joy  and  praise.  Of  course  all  men 
are  not  alike;  all  natures  are  not  equally  im- 
pressible; but  surely  all  who  are  engaged  in 
work  which  asks  the  heart  or  nothing  should 
suspect  themselves  if  they  go  on  from  week  to 
week  and  year  to  year  with  heart  unmoved.  It 
is  a  great  thing  to  have  part  in  a  work  which 
deals  with  men  for  their  spiritual  interests — 
which  has  in  view  life  and  death,  God  and  Christ, 
salvation  and  judgment.  Who  can  think  of  fail- 
ures and  discouragements  without  pain  and  fear? 
who  can  hear  the  glad  tidings  of  victory  without 
heartfelt  joy?  Is  it  not  those  only  who  have 
neither  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter? 
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The  Apostle  in  the  fulness  of  his  joy  turns 
with  devout  gratitude  toward  God.  It  is  He 
who  has  kept  the  Thessalonians  from  falling, 
and  the  only  return  the  Apostle  can  make  is  to 
express  his  thankfulness.  He  feels  how  un- 
worthy words  are  of  God's  kindness;  how  un- 
equal even  to  his  own  feelings;  but  they  are  the 
first  recompense  to  be  made,  and  he  does  not 
withhold  them.  There  is  no  surer  mark  of  a 
truly  pious  spirit  than  this  grateful  mood. 
Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from 
above;  most  directly  and  immediately  are  all 
gifts  like  love  and  faith  to  be  referred  to  God  as 
their  source,  and  to  call  forth  the  thanks  and 
praise  of  those  who  are  interested  in  them. 
If  God  does  little  for  us,  giving  us  few  signs 
of  His  presence  and  help,  may  it  not  be  because 
we  have  refused  to  acknowledge  His  kindness 
when  He  has  interposed  on  our  behalf? 
"  Whoso  offereth  praise,"  He  says,  "  glorifieth 
Me."     "  In  everything  give  thanks." 

Paul's  love  for  the  Thessalonians  did  not 
blind  him  to  their  imperfections.  It  was  their 
faith  which  comforted  him  in  all  his  distress, 
yet  he  speaks  of  the  deficiencies  of  their  faith  as 
something  he  sought  to  remedy.  In  one  sense 
faith  is  a  very  simple  thing,  the  setting  of  the 
heart  right  with  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  In  an- 
other, it  is  very  comprehensive.  It  has  to  lay 
hold  on  the  whole  revelation  which  God  has 
made  in  His  Son,  and  it  has  to  pass  into  action 
through  love  in  every  department  of  life.  It  is 
related  on  the  one  side  to  knowledge,  and  on 
the  other  to  conduct.  Now  Timothy  saw  that 
while  the  Thessalonians  had  the  root  of  the 
matter  in  them,  and  had  set  themselves  right 
with  God,  they  were  far  from  perfect.  They 
were  ignorant  of  much  which  it  concerned 
Christians  to  know;  they  had  false  ideas  on 
many  points  in  regard  to  which  God  had  given 
light.  They  had  much  to  do  before  they  could 
be  said  to  have  escaped  from  the  prejudices,  the 
instincts,  and  the  habits  of  heathenism,  and  to 
have  entered  completely  into  the  mind  of  Christ. 
In  later  chapters  we  shall  find  the  Apostle  recti- 
fying what  was  amiss  in  their  notions  both  of 
truth  and  duty;  and,  in  doing  so,  opening  up 
to  us  the  lines  on  which  defective  faith  needs  to 
be   corrected  and   supplemented. 

But  we  should  not  pass  by  this  notice  of  the 
deficiencies  of  faith  without  asking  ourselves 
whether  our  own  faith  is  alive  and  progressive. 
It  may  be  quite  true  and  sound  in  itself;  but 
what  if  it  never  gets  any  further  on?  It  is  in 
its  nature  an  engrafting  into  Christ,  a  setting  of 
the  soul  into  a  vital  connection  with  Him;  and 
if  it  is  what  it  should  be,  there  will  be  a  trans- 
fusion, by  means  of  it,  of  Christ  into  us.  We 
shall  get  a  larger  and  surer  possession  of  the 
mind  of  Christ,  which  is  the  standard  both  of 
spiritual  truth  and  of  spiritual  life.  His 
thoughts  will  be  our  thoughts;  His  judgment, 
our  judgment;  His  estimates  of  life  and  the 
various  elements  in  it,  our  estimates;  His  dis- 
position and  conduct,  the  pattern  and  the  in- 
spiration of  ours.  Faith  is  a  little  thing  in  it- 
self, the  smallest  of  small  beginnings;  in  its 
earliest  stage  it  is  compatible  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  ignorance,  of  foolishness,  of  insensi- 
bility in  the  conscience;  and  hence  the  believer 
must  not  forget  that  he  is  a  disciple;  and  that 
though  he  has  entered  the  school  of  Christ,  he 
has  only  entered  it,  and  has  many  classes  to 
pass  through,   and  much  to  learn  and  unlearn, 


before  he  can  become  a  credit  to  his  Teacher. 
An  Apostle  coming  among  us  would  in  all  like- 
lihood be  struck  with  manifest  deficiencies  in 
our  faith.  This  aspect  of  the  truth,  he  would 
say,  is  overlooked;  this  vital  doctrine  is  not 
really  a  vital  piece  of  your  minds;  in  your  esti- 
mate of  such  and  such  a  thing  you  are  betrayed 
by  worldly  prejudices  that  have  survived  your 
conversion;  in  your  conduct  in  such  and  such  a 
situation  you  are  utterly  at  variance  with  Christ. 
He  would  have  much  to  teach  us,  no  doubt,  of 
truth,  of  right  and  wrong,  and  of  our  Christian 
calling;  and  if  we  wish  to  remedy  the  defects  of 
our  faith,  we  must  give  heed  to  the  words  of 
Christ  and  His  Apostles,  so  that  we  may  not 
only  be  engrafted  into  Him,  but  grow  up  into 
Him  in  all  things,  and  become  perfect  men  in 
Christ  Jesus. 

In  view  of  their  deficiencies,  Paul  prayed  ex- 
ceedingly that  he  might  see  the  Thessalonians 
again;  and  conscious  of  his  own  inability  to 
overcome  the  hindrances  raised  in  his  path  by 
Satan,  he  refers  the  whole  matter  to  God. 
"  May  our  God  and  Father  Himself,  and  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  direct  our  way  unto  you." 
Certainly  in  that  prayer  the  person  directly  ad- 
dressed is  our  God  and  Father  Himself;  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  introduced  in  subordina- 
tion to  Him;  yet  what  a  dignity  is  implied  in 
this  juxtaposition  of  God  and  Christ!  Surely 
the  name  of  a  merely  human  creature,  even  if 
such  could  be  exalted  to  share  the  throne  of 
God,  could  not  possibly  appear  in  this  connec- 
tion. It  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  bcth  in 
this  and  in  the  similar  passage  in  2  Thess.  ii. 
16  f.,  where  God  and  Christ  are  named  side  by 
side,  the  verb  is  in  the  singular  number.  It 
is  an  involuntary  assent  of  the  Apostle  to  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  "  I  and  My  Father  are  one." 
We  can  understand  why  He  added  in  this  place 
"  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ "  to  "  our  God  and 
Father."  It  was  not  only  that  all  power  was 
given  to  the  Son  in  heaven  and  on  earth;  but 
that  as  Paul  well  knew  from  that  day  on  which 
the  Lord  arrested  him  by  Damascus,  the  Sav- 
iour's heart  beat  in  sympathy  with  His  suffer- 
ing Church,  and  would  surely  respond  to  any 
prayer  on  its  behalf.  Nevertheless,  he  leaves 
the  result  to  God;  and  even  if  he  is  not  per- 
mitted to  come  to  them,  he  can  still  pray  for 
them,  as  he  does  in  the  closing  verses  of  the 
chapter:  "The  Lord  make  you  to  increase  and 
abound  in  love  one  toward  another,  and  toward 
all  men,  even  as  we  also  do  toward  you;  to  the 
end  He  may  stablish  your  hearts  unblamable 
in  holiness  before  our  God  and  Father,  at  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  with  all  His  saints." 

Here  it  is  distinctly  Christ  who  is  addressed 
in  prayer;  and  what  the  Apostle  asks  is  that  He 
may  make  the  Thessalonians  increase  and 
abound  in  love.  Love,  he  seems  to  say,  is  the 
one  grace  in  which  all  others  are  comprehended; 
we  can  never  have  too  much  of  it;  we  can  never 
have  enough.  The  strong  words  of  the  prayer 
really  ask  that  the  Thessalonians  may  be  loving 
in  a  superlative  degree,  overflowing  with  love. 
And  notice  the  aspect  in  which  love  is  here 
presented  to  us:  it  is  a  power  and  an  exercise  of 
our  own  souls  certainly,  yet  we  are  not  the  foun- 
tain of  it;  it  is  the  Lord  who  is  to  make  us  rich 
in  love.  The  best  commentary  on  this  prayer  is_ 
the  word  of  the  Apostle  in  another  letter:  "The 
love  of  God  hath  been  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts 
through  the  Holy  Ghost  which  was  given  unto 
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us."  "We  love,  because  He  first  loved  us." 
In  whatever  degree  love  exists  in  us,  God  is  its 
source;  it  is  like  a  faint  pulse,  every  separate 
beat  of  which  tells  of  the  throbbing  of  the 
heart;  and  it  is  only  as  God  imparts  His  Spirit 
to  us  more  fully  that  our  capacity  for  loving 
deepens  and  expands.  When  that  Spirit  springs 
up  within  us,  an  inexhaustible  fountain,  then 
rivers  of  living  water,  streams  of  love,  will 
overflow  on  all  around.  For  God  is  love,  and 
he  that  dwells  in  love  dwells  in  God,  and  God 
in  him. 

Paul  seeks  love  for  his  converts  as  the  means 
by  which  their  hearts  may  be  established  un- 
blamable in  holiness.  That  is  a  notable  direc- 
tion for  those  in  search  of  holiness.  A  selfish, 
loveless  heart  can  never  succeed  in  this  quest. 
A  cold  heart  is  not  unblamable,  and  never  will 
be;  it  is  either  pharisaical  or  foul,  or  both.  But 
love  sanctifies.  Often  we  only  escape  from  our 
sins  by  escaping  from  ourselves;  by  a  hearty, 
self-denying,  self-forgetting  interest  in  others. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  think  so  much  about  holi- 
ness as  to  put  holiness  out  of  our  reach:  it  does 
not  come  with  concentrating  thought  upon  our- 
selves at  all;  it  is  the  child  of  love,  which  kin- 
dles a  fire  in  the  heart  in  which  faults  are  burnt 
up.  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law;  the  sum 
of  the  ten  commandments;  the  end  of  all  per- 
fection. Do  not  let  us  imagine  that  there  is  any 
other  holiness  than  that  which  is  thus  created. 
There  is  an  ugly  kind  of  faultlessness  which  is 
always  raising  its  head  anew  in  the  Church;  a 
holiness  which  knows  nothing  of  love,  but  con- 
sists in  a  sort  of  spiritual  isolation,  in  censori- 
ousness,  in  holding  up  one's  head  and  shaking 
off  the  dust  of  one's  feet  against  brethren,  in 
conceit,  in  condescension,  in  sanctimonious 
separateness  from  the  freedom  of  common  life, 
as  though  one  were  too  good  for  the  company 
which  God  has  given  him:  all  this  is  as  common 
in  the  Church  as  it  is  plainly  condemned  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  is  an  abomination  in  God's 
sight.  Except  your  righteousness,  says  Christ, 
exceed  this,  ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  Love  exceeds  it  infinitely, 
and  opens  the  door  which  is  closed  to  every 
other  claim. 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  comes  before  the 
Apostle's  mind  as  he  writes.  The  Thessalonians 
are  to  be  blameless  in  holiness,  not  in  the  judg- 
ment of  any  human  tribunal,  but  before  our  God 
and  Father,  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  with  all  His  saints.  At  the  end  of  each 
of  these  three  chapters  this  great  event  has  risen 
into  view.  The  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  a  scene  of  judgment  for  some;  of  joy 
and  glory  for  others;  of  imposing  splendour  for 
all.  Many  think  that  the  last  words  here,  "  with 
all  His  saints,"  refer  to  the  angels,  and  Zech. 
xiv.  5, — "  The  Lord  my  God  shall  come,  and  all 
the  saints  with  Thee," — in  which  angels  are  un- 
doubtedly meant,  has  been  quoted  in  support  of 
this  view;  but  such  a  use  of  "  saints"  would  be 
unexampled  in  the  New  Testament.*  The 
Apostle  means  the  dead  in  Christ,  who,  as  he 
explains  in  a  later  chapter,  will  swell  the  Lord's 
train  at  His  coming.  The  instinctiveness  with 
which  Paul  recurs  to  this  great  event  shows 
how  large  a  place  it  filled  in  his  creed  and  in 
his  heart.  His  hope  was  a  hope  of  Christ's  sec- 
ond coming;  his  joy  was  a  joy  which  would  not 
pale  in  that  awful  presence;  his  holiness  was  a 
♦Yet  see  Jude  14,  quoting  from  Enoch. 
22-Vol.  VI. 


holiness  to  stand  the  test  of  those  searching 
eyes.  Where  has  this  supreme  motive  gone  in 
the  modern  Church?  Is  not  this  one  point  in 
which  the  apostolic  word  bids  us  perfect  that 
which  is  lacking  in  our  faith? 


CHAPTER  IX. 

PERSONAL  PURITY. 

1  Thessalonians  iv.  1-8  (R.  V.). 

The  "  finally  "  with  which  this  chapter  opens 
is  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Epistle.  The 
personal  matter  which  has  hitherto  occupied  us 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Apostle's  writ- 
ing; he  wished  to  open  his  heart  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians, and  to  vindicate  his  conduct  against  the 
insidious  accusations  of  his  enemies;  and  having 
done  so,  his  main  purpose  is  fulfilled.  For  what 
remains — this  is  the  meaning  of  "  finally  " — he 
has  a  few  words  to  say  suggested  by  Timothy's 
report  upon  their  state. 

The  previous  chapter  closed  with  a  prayer  for 
their  growth  in  love,  with  a  view  to  their  estab- 
lishment in  holiness.     The  prayer  of  a  good  man 
avails   much  in   its   working;   but   his   prayer   of 
intercession   cannot    secure   the    result   it   seeks 
without  the  co-operation  of  those  for  whom  it 
is  made.     Paul,  who  has  besought  the  Lord  on 
their  behalf,   now   beseeches   the   Thessalonians 
themselves,  and  exhorts  them  in  the  Lord  Jesus, 
to  walk  as  they  had  been  taught  by  him.     The 
gospel,   we   see   from   this   passage,    contains    a 
new   law;   the   preacher   must   not   only   do   the 
work  of  an  evangelist,  proclaiming  the  glad  tid- 
ings of  reconciliation  to  God,  but  the  work  of 
a  catechist  also,  enforcing  on  those  who  receive 
the   glad   tidings   the   new   law   of   Christ.     This 
is   in   accordance   with   the   final   charge   of   the 
Saviour:  "  Go  and  make  disciples  of  all  natipns, 
baptising  them  in  the  name  of  the   Father  and 
of   the    Son   and   of   the    Holy   Ghost,    teaching 
them  to  observe  all  things   whatsoever   I   have 
commanded   you."      The   Apostle   had   followed 
this    Divine    order;    he    had    made    disciples    in 
Thessalonica,  and  then  he  had  taught  them  how 
to  walk  and  to  please  God.     We  who  have  been 
born   in   a   Christian  country,   and  bred  on  the 
New  Testament,  are  apt  to  think  that  we  know 
all  these  things;  our  conscience  seems  to  us  a 
sufficient  light.     We  ought  to  know  that,  though 
conscience  is  universal  in  the  human  race,  and 
everywhere   distinguishes   between   a   right   and 
a  wrong,  there  is  not  one  of  our  faculties  which 
is    more    in    need    of    enlightenment.     No    one 
doubts  that  men  who  have  been  converted  from 
heathenism,  like  the  Thessalonians,  or  the  fruits 
of  modern  missions  in  Nyassaland  or  Madagas- 
car, need  to  be  taught  what  kind  of  life  pleases 
God;    but   in    some   measure   we   all   need   such 
teaching.     We  have  not  been  true  to  conscience; 
it  is   set  in   our  human   nature  like  the   unpro- 
tected  compass    in   the    early   iron    ships:    it    is 
exposed  to  influences  from   other  parts  of  our 
nature    which    bias    and   deflect   it   without    our 
knowledge.     It  needs  to  be  adjusted  to  the  holy 
will  of  God,  the  unchangeable  standard  of  right, 
and    protected    against    disturbing    forces.     In 
Thessalonica  Paul  had  laid  down  the  new  law, 
he  says,  through  the  Lord  Jesus.     If  it  had  not 
been  for  Him,  we  should  have  been  without  the 
knowledge  of  it  altogether;  we  should  have  had 
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no  adequate  conception  of  the  life  with  which 
God  is  well  pleased.  But  such  a  life  is  ex- 
hibited to  us  in  the  Gospels;  its  spirit  and  re- 
quirements can  be  deduced  from  Christ's  ex- 
ample, and  are  explicitly  set  forth  in  His  words. 
He  left  us  an  example,  that  we  should  follow 
in  His  steps.  "  Follow  Me,"  is  the  sum  of  His 
commandments;  the  one  all-embracing  law  of 
the   Christian   life. 

One  of  the  subjects  of  which  we  should  gladly 
know  more  is  the  use  of  the  Gospels  in  the 
early  Church;  and  this  passage  gives  us  one  of 
the  earliest  glimpses  of  it.  The  peculiar  men- 
tion of  the  Lord  Jesus  in  the  second  verse  shows 
that  the  Apostle  used  the  words  and  example  of 
the  Master  as  the  basis  of  his  moral  teaching; 
the  mind  of  Christ  is  the  norm  for  the  Christian 
conscience.  And  if  it  be  true  that  we  still  need 
enlightenment  as  to  the  claims  of  God  and  the 
law  of  life,  it  is  here  we  must  seek  it.  The 
words  of  Jesus  have  still  their  old  authority. 
They  still  search  our  hearts,  and  show  us  all 
things  that  ever  we  did,  and  their  moral  worth 
or  worthlessness.  They  still  reveal  to  us  un- 
suspected ranges  of  life  and  action  in  which 
God  is  not  yet  acknowledged.  They  still  open 
to  us  gates  of  righteousness,  and  call  on  us  to 
enter  in,  and  subdue  new  territories  to  God. 
The  man  who  is  most  advanced  in  the  life  which 
pleases  God,  and  whose  conscience  is  most 
nearly  identical  with  the  mind  of  Christ,  will  be 
the  first  to  confess  his  constant  need  of,  and  his 
constant  dependence  upon,  the  word  and  ex- 
ample of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

In  addressing  the  Thessalonians,  Paul  is  care- 
ful to  recognise  their  actual  obedience.  Ye  do 
walk,  he  writes,  according  to  this  rule.  In  spite 
of  sins  and  imperfections,  the  church,  as  a  whole, 
had  a  Christian  character;  it  was  exhibiting 
human  life  in  Thessalonica  on  the  new  model; 
and  while  he  hints  that  there  is  room  for  in- 
definite progress,  he  does  not  fail  to  notice  their 
present  attainments.  That  is  a  rule  of  wisdom, 
not  only  for  those  who  have  to  censure  or  to 
teach,  but  for  all  who  wish  to  judge  soberly  the 
state  and  prospects  of  the  Church.  We  know 
the  necessity  there  is  for  abounding  more  and 
more  in  Christian  obedience;  we  can  see  in  how 
many  directions,  doctrinal  and  practical,  that 
which  is  lacking  in  faith  requires  to  be  perfected; 
but  we  need  not  therefore  be  blind  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  in  the  Church  that  the  Christian  stan- 
dard is  held  up,  and  that  continuous,  and  not 
quite  unsuccessful  efforts,  are  made  to  reach  it. 
The  best  men  in  a  community,  those  whose  lives 
come  nearest  to  pleasing  God,  are  to  be  found 
among  those  who  are  identified  with  the  gospel; 
and  if  the  worst  men  in  the  community  are  also 
found  in  the  Church  at  times,  that  is  because  the 
corruption  of  the  best  is  worst.  If  God  has  not 
cast  off  His  Church  altogether,  He  is  teaching 
her  to  do  His  will. 

"  For  this,"  the  Apostle  proceeds,  "  is  the  will 
of  God,  even  your  sanctification."  It  is  assumed 
here  that  the  will  of  God  is  the  law,  and  ought 
to  be  the  inspiration,  of  the  Christian.  God  has 
taken  him  out  of  the  world  that  he  may  be  His, 
and  live  in  Him  and  for  Him.  He  is  not  his 
own  any  longer;  even  his  will  is  not  his  own; 
it  is  to  be  caught  up  and  made  one  with  the 
will  of  God;  and  that  is  sanctification.  No  hu- 
man will  works  apart  from  God  to  this  end  of 
holiness.  The  other  influences  which  reach  it, 
and  bend   it   into   accord   with   them,    are   from 


beneath,  not  from  above;  as  long  as  it  does  not 
recognise  the  will  of  God  as  its  rule  and  sup- 
port, it  is  a  carnal,  worldly,  sinful  will.  But  the 
will  of  God,  to  which  it  is  called  to  submit,  is 
the  saving  of  the  human  will  from  this  degrada- 
tion. For  the  will  of  God  is  not  only  a  law  to 
which  we  are  required  to  conform,  it  is  the  one 
great  and  effective  moral  power  in  the  universe, 
and  it  summons  us  to  enter  into  alliance  and 
co-operation  with  itself.  It  is  not  a  dead  thing; 
it  is  God  Himself  working  in  us  in  furtherance 
of  His  good  pleasure.  To  tell  us  what  the  will 
of  God  is,  is  not  to  tell  us  what  is  against  us, 
but  what  is  on  our  side;  not  the  force  which  we 
have  to  encounter,  but  that  on  which  we  can 
depend.  If  we  set  out  on  an  unchristian  life, 
on  a  career  of  falsehood,  sensuality,  worldli- 
ness,  God  is  against  us;  if  we  go  to  perdition, 
we  go  breaking  violently  through  the  safeguards 
with  which  He  has  surrounded  us,  overpower- 
ing the  forces  by  which  He  seeks  to  keep  us 
in  check;  but  if  we  set  ourselves  to  the  work 
of  sanctification,  He  is  on  our  side.  He  works 
in  us  and  with  us,  because  our  sanctification  is 
His  will.  Paul  does  not  mention  it  here  to 
dishearten  the  Thessalonians,  but  to  stimulate 
them.  Sanctification  is  the  one  task  which  we 
can  face  confident  that  we  are  not  left  to  our 
own  resources.  God  is  not  the  taskmaster  we 
have  to  satisfy  out  of  our  own  poor  efforts,  but 
the  holy  and  loving  Father  who  inspires  and 
sustains  us  from  first  to  last.  To  fall  in  with 
His  will  is  to  enlist  all  the  spiritual  forces  of 
the  world  in  our  aid;  it  is  to  pull  with,  instead 
of  against,  the  spiritual  tide. 

In  the  passage  before  us  the  Apostle  contrasts 
our  sanctification  with  the  cardinal  vice  of 
heathenism,  impurity.  Above  all  other  sins, 
this  was  characteristic  of  the  Gentiles  who  knew 
not  God.  There  is  something  striking  in  that  de- 
scription of  the  pagan  world  in  this  connection: 
ignorance  of  God  was  at  once  the  cause  and  the 
effect  of  their  vileness;  had  they  retained  God 
in  their  knowledge,  they  could  never  have  sunk 
to  such  depths  of  shame;  had  they  shrunk  from 
pollution  with  instinctive  horror,  they  would 
never  have  been  abandoned  to  such  ignorance 
of  God.  No  one  who  is  not  familiar  with  an- 
cient literature  can  have  the  faintest  idea  of  the 
depth  and  breadth  of  the  corruption.  Not  only 
in  writers  avowedly  immoral,  but  in  the  most 
magnificent  works  of  a  genius  as  lofty  and  pure 
as  Plato,  there  are  pages  that  would  stun  with 
horror  the  most  hardened  profligate  in  Chris- 
tendom. It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  on  the  whole  matter  in  question  the  heathen 
world  was  without  conscience:  it  had  sinned 
away  its  sense  of  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong;  to  use  the  words  of  the  Apostle  in 
another  passage,  being  past  feeling  men  had 
given  themselves  up  to  work  all  manner  of  un- 
cleanness.  They  gloried  in  their  shame.  Fre- 
quently, in  his  epistles,  Paul  combines  this  vice 
with  covetousness, — the  two  together  represent- 
ing the  great  interests  of  life  to  the  ungodly, 
the  flesh  and  the  world.  Those  who  do  not 
know  God  and  live  for  Him,  live,  as  he  saw  with 
fearful  plainness,  to  indulge  the  flesh  and  to 
heap  up  gain.  Some  think  that  in  the  passage 
before  us  this  combination  is  made,  and  that 
ver.  6 — "  that  no  man  go  beyond  and  defraud 
his  brother  in  any  matter  "—is  a  prohibition  of 
dishonesty  in  business;  but  that  is  almost  cer- 
tainly   a    mistake.      As     the     Revised    Version 
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shows,  the  Apostle  is  speaking  of  the  matter  in 
hand;  in  the  Church  especially,  among  brethren 
in  Christ,  in  the  Christian  home,  the  unclean- 
ness  of  heathenism  can  have  no  place.  Mar- 
riage is  to  be  sanctified.  Every  Christian,  mar- 
rying in  the  Lord,  is  to  exhibit  in  his  home-life 
the  Christian  law  of  sanctification  and  noble 
self-respect. 

The  Apostle  adds  to  his  warning  against 
sensuality  the  terrible  sanction,  "  The  Lord  is 
an  avenger  in  all  these  things."  The  want  of 
conscience  in  the  heathen  world  generated  "a 
vast  indifference  on  this  point.  If  impurity  was 
a  sin,  it  was  certainly  not  a  crime.  The  laws  did 
not  interfere  with  it;  public  opinion  was  at  best 
neutral;  the  unclean  person  might  presume  upon 
impunity.  To  a  certain  extent  this  is  the  case 
still.  The  laws  are  silent,  and  treat  the  deepest 
guilt  as  a  civil  offence.  Public  opinion  is  in- 
deed stronger  and  more  hostile  than  it  once  was, 
for  the  leaven  of  Christ's  kingdom  is  actively  at 
work  in  society;  but  public  opinion  can  only 
touch  open  and  notorious  offenders,  those  who 
have  been  guilty  of  scandal  as  well  as  of  sin; 
and  secrecy  is  still  tempted  to  count  upon  im- 
punity. But  here  we  are  solemnly  warned  that 
the  Divine  law  of  purity  has  sanctions  of  its 
own  above  any  cognisance  taken  of  offences  by 
man.  "  The  Lord  is  an  avenger  in  all  these 
things."  "  Because  of  these  things  cometh  the 
wrath  of  God  upon  the  sons  of  disobedience." 

Is  it  not  true?  They  are  avenged  on  the 
bodies  of  the  sinful.  "  Whatsoever  a  man  sow- 
eth,  that  shall  he  also  reap."  The  holy  law  of 
God,  wrought  into  the  very  constitution  of  our 
bodies,  takes  care  that  we  do  not  violate  it 
without  paying  the  penalty.  If  it  is  not  at  the 
moment,  it  is  in  the  future,  and  with  interest, — 
in  premature  old  age;  in  the  torpor  which  suc- 
ceeds all  spendthrift  feats,  excesses  of  man's 
prime;  in  the  sudden  breakdown  under  any 
strain  put  on  either  physical  or  moral  courage. 
They  are  avenged  in  the  soul.  Sensual  in- 
dulgence extinguishes  the  capacity  for  feeling: 
the  profligate  man  would  love,  but  cannot;  all 
that  is  inspiring,  elevating,  redeeming  in  the 
passions  is  lost  to  him;  all  that  remains  is  the 
dull  sense  of  that  incalculable  loss.  Were  there 
ever  sadder  lines  written  than  those  in  which 
Burns,  with  his  life  ruined  by  this  very  thing, 
writes  to  a  young  friend  and  warns  him 
against  it? 

"  I  waive  the  quantum  o'  the  sin, 

The  hazard  o'  concealing  ; 

But  Och  !  it  hardens  a'  within, 

And  petrifies  the  feeling." 

This  inward  deadening  is  one  of  the  most 
terrible  consequences  of  immorality;  it  is  so  un- 
expected, so  unlike  the  anticipations  of  youthful 
passion,  so  stealthy  in  its  approach,  so  inevitable, 
so  irreparable.  All  these  sins  are  avenged  also 
in  the  will  and  in  the  spiritual  nature.  Most 
men  repent  of  their  early  excesses;  some  never 
cease  to  repent.  Repentance,  at  least,  is  what 
it  is  habitually  called;  but  that  is  not  really  re- 
pentance which  does  not  separate  the  soul  from 
sin.  That  access  of  weakness  which  comes  upon 
the  back  of  indulgence,  that  breakdown  of  the 
soul  in  impotent  self-pity,  is  no  saving  grace. 
It  is  a  counterfeit  of  repentance  unto  life,  which 
deludes  those  whom  sin  has  blinded,  and  which, 
when  often  enough  repeated,  exhausts  the  soul 
and  leaves  it  in  despair.     Is  there  any  vengeance 


more  terrible  than  that?  When  Christian  was 
about  to  leave  the  Interpreter's  house,  "  Stay," 
said  the  Interpreter,  "  till  I  have  showed  thee 
a  little  more,  and  after  that  thou  shalt  go  on  thy 
way."  What  was  the  sight  without  which  Chris- 
tian was  not  allowed  to  start  upon  his  journey? 
It  was  the  Man  of  Despair,  sitting  in  the  iron 
cage, — the  man  who,  when  Christian  asked  him, 
"How  earnest  thou  in  this  condition?"  made 
answer:  "  I  left  off  to  watch  and  be  sober;  I  laid 
the  reins  upon  the  neck  of  my  lusts;  I  sinned 
against  the  light  of  the  word  and  the  goodness 
of  God;  I  have  grieved  the  Spirit,  and  He  is 
gone;  I  tempted  the  devil,  and  he  is  come  to 
me;  I  have  provoked  God  to  anger,  and  He  has 
left  me;  I  have  so  hardened  my  heart  that  I 
cannot  repent."  This  is  no  fancy  picture:  it  is 
drawn  to  the  life;  it  is  drawn  from  the  life;  it 
is  the  very  voice  and  tone  in  which  many  a 
man  has  spoken  who  has  lived  an  unclean  life 
under  the  cloak  of  a  Christian  profession.  They 
who  do  such  things  do  not  escape  the  avenging 
holiness  of  God.  Even  death,  the  refuge  to 
which  despair  so  often  drives,  holds  out  no 
hope  to  them.  There  remaineth  no  more  a 
sacrifice  for  sin,  but  a  fearful  expectation  of 
judgment. 

The  Apostle  dwells  upon  God's  interest  in 
purity.  He  is  the  avenger  of  all  offences  against 
it;  but  vengeance  is  His  strange  work.  He  has 
called  us  with  a  calling  utterly  alien  to  it, — not 
based  on  uncleanness  or  contemplating  it,  like 
some  of  the  religions  in  Corinth,  where  Paul 
wrote  this  letter;  but  having  sanctification, 
purity  in  body  and  in  spirit,  for  its  very  element. 
The  idea  of  "  calling  "  is  one  which  has  been 
much  degraded  and  impoverished  in  modern 
times.  By  a  man's  calling  we  usually  under- 
stand his  trade,  profession,  or  business,  what- 
ever it  may  be;  but  our  calling  in  Scripture  is 
something  quite  different  from  this.  It  is  our 
life  considered,  not  as  filling  a  certain  place  in 
the  economy  of  society,  but  as  satisfying  a  cer- 
tain purpose  in  the  mind  and  will  of  God.  It 
is  a  calling  in  Christ  Jesus;  apart  from  Him  it 
could  not  have  existed.  The  Incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God;  His  holy  life  upon  the  earth;  His 
victory  over  all  our  temptations;  His  conse- 
cration of  our  weak  flesh  to  God;  His  sanctifica- 
tion, by  His  own  sinless  experience,  of  our  child- 
hood, youth,  and  manhood,  with  all  their  un- 
consciousness, their  bold  anticipations,  their 
sense  of  power,  their  bent  to  lawlessness  and 
pride;  His  agony  and  His  death  upon  the 
Cross;  His  glorious  resurrection  and  ascension, 
— all  these  were  necessary  before  we  could  be 
called  with  a  Christian  calling.  Can  any  one 
imagine  that  the  vices  of  heathenism,  lust  or 
covetousness,  are  compatible  with  a  calling  like 
this?  Are  they  not  excluded  by  the  very  idea 
of  it?  It  would  repay  us,  I  think,  to  lift  that 
noble  word  "  calling "  from  the  base  uses  to 
which  it  has  descended;  and  to  give  it  in  our 
minds  the  place  it  has  in  the  New  Testament. 
It  is  God  who  has  called  us,  and  He  has  called 
us  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  therefore  called  us  to  be 
saints.  Flee,  therefore,  all  that  is  unholy  and 
unclean. 

In  the  last  verse  of  the  paragraph  the  Apostle 
urges  both  his  appeals  once  more:  he  recalls 
the  severity  and  the  goodness  of  God. 

"  Therefore  he  that  rejecteth,  rejecteth  not 
man,  but  God."  "  Rejecteth  "  is  a  contemptu- 
ous   word;    in    the    margin    of    the    Authorised 
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Version  it  is  rendered,  as  in  some  other  places 
in  Scripture,  "  despiseth."  There  are  such 
things  as  sins  of  ignorance;  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  conscience  is  bewildered;  even  in  a 
Christian  community  the  vitality  of  conscience 
may  be  low,  and  sins,  therefore,  be  prevalent, 
without  being  so  deadly  to  the  individual  soul; 
but  that  is  never  true  of  the  sin  before  us.  To 
commit  this  sin  is  to  sin  against  the  light.  It  is 
to  do  what  every  one  in  contact  with  the  Church 
knows,  and  from  the  beginning  has  known,  to 
be  wrong.  It  is  to  be  guilty  of  deliberate,  wil- 
ful, high-handed  contempt  of  God.  It  is  little  to 
be  warned  by  an  apostle  or  a  preacher;  it  is 
little  to  despise  him:  but  behind  all  human 
warnings  is  the  voice  of  God:  behind  all  human 
sanctions  of  the  law  is  God's  inevitable  ven- 
geance; and  it  is  that  which  is  braved  by  the 
impure.  "  He  that  rejecteth,  rejecteth  not  man, 
but  God." 

But  God,  we  are  reminded  again  in  the  last 
words,  is  not  against  us,  but  on  our  side.  He 
is  the  Holy  One,  and  an  avenger  in  all  these 
things;  but  He  is  also  the  God  of  Salvation,  our 
deliverer  from  them  all,  who  gives  His  Holy 
Spirit  unto  us.  The  words  put  in  the  strongest 
light  God's  interest  in  us  and  in  our  sanctifi- 
cation.  It  is  our  sanctification  He  desires;  to 
this  He  calls  us;  for  this  He  works  in  us.  In- 
stead of  shrinking  from  us,  because  we  are  so 
unlike  Him,  He  puts  His  Holy  Spirit  into  our 
impure  hearts,  He  puts  His  own  strength  within 
our  reach  that  we  may  lay  hold  upon  it,  He 
offers  us  His  hand  to  grasp.  It  is  this  search- 
ing, condescending,  patient,  omnipotent  love, 
which  is  rejected  by  those  who  are  immoral. 
They  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  that  Spirit 
which  Christ  won  for  us  by  His  atoning  death, 
and  which  is  able  to  make  us  clean.  There  is 
no  power  which  can  sanctify  us  but  this;  nor 
is  there  any  sin  which  is  too  deep  or  too  black 
for  the  Holy  Spirit  to  overcome.  Hearken  to 
the  words  of  the  Apostle  in  another  place:  "  Be 
not  deceived:  neither  fornicators,  nor  idolaters, 
nor  adulterers,  nor  effeminate,  nor  abusers  of 
themselves  with  men,  nor  thieves,  nor  covetous, 
nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers,  nor  extortioners, 
shall  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  God.  And  such 
were  some  of  you:  but  ye  were  washed,  but  ye 
were  sanctified,  but  ye  were  justified  in  the 
Name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the 
Spirit  of  our  God." 


CHAPTER    X. 

CHARITY  AND  INDEPENDENCE. 

i  Thessalonians  iv.  9-12  (R.  V.). 

When  the  gospel  first  came  abroad  in  the 
world,  two  characteristics  of  its  adherents  at- 
tracted general  attention,  namely,  personal 
purity  and  brotherly  love.  Amid  the  gross 
sensuality  of  heathenism,  the  Christian  stood 
out  untainted  by  indulgence  of  the  flesh;  amid 
the  utter  heartlessness  of  pagan  society,  which 
made  no  provision  for  the  poor,  the  sick,  or  the 
aged,  the  Church  was  conspicuous  for  the  close 
union  of  its  members  and  their  brotherly  kind- 
ness to  each  other.  Personal  purity  and 
brotherly  love  were  the  notes  of  the  Christian 
and  of  the  Christian  community  in  the  early 
days;    they    were    the    new    and    regenerating 


virtues  which  the  Spirit  of  Christ  had  called 
into  existence  in  the  heart  of  a  dying  world. 
The  opening  verses  of  this  chapter  enforce  the 
first;  those  at  present  before  us  treat  of  the 
second. 

"  Concerning  love  of  the  brethren  ye  have  no 
need  that  one  write  unto  you:  for  ye  your- 
selves are  taught  of  God  to  love  one  another." 
The  principle,  that  is,  of  brotherly  love  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  Christianity;  it  is  not  a  remote 
consequence  of  it  which  might  easily  be  over- 
looked unless  it  were  pointed  out.  Every  be- 
liever is  taught  of  God  to  love  the  brother  who 
shares  his  faith;  such  love  is  the  best  and  only 
guarantee  of  his  own  salvation;  as  the  Apostle 
John  writes,  "  We  know  that  we  have  passed 
out  of  death  into  life,  because  we  love  the 
brethren."  It  is  perhaps  not  unnecessary  to 
remark  that,  in  the  New  Testament,  brethren 
means  fellow-Christians,  and  not  fellow-men. 
We  have  duties  to  all  men,  which  the  Bible  does 
not  fail  to  recognise  and  enforce;  we  are  one 
with  them  in  the  nature  God  has  given  us,  and 
the  great  alternatives  life  sets  before  us;  and 
that  natural  unity  is  the  basis  of  duties  which 
all  owe  to  each  other.  Honour  all  men.  But 
the  Church  of  Christ  creates  new  relations  be- 
tween its  members,  and  with  these  new  rela- 
tions mutual  obligations  still  more  strong  and 
binding.  God  Himself  is  the  Saviour  of  all, 
specially  of  them  that  believe;  and  Christians  in 
like  manner  are  bound,  as  they  have  oppor- 
tunity, to  do  good  unto  all  men,  but  specially  to 
those  who  are  of  the  household  of  faith.  This 
is  not  sufficiently  considered  by  most  Christian 
people;  who,  if  they  looked  into  the  matter, 
might  find  that  few  of  their  strongest  affections 
were  determined  by  the  common  faith.  Is  not 
love  a  strong  and  peculiar  word  to  describe  the 
feeling  you  cherish  toward  some  members  of 
the  Church,  brethren  to  you  in  Christ  Jesus? 
yet  love  to  the  brethren  is  the  very  token  of 
our  right  to  a  place  in  the  Church  for  our- 
selves. "  He  that  loveth  not  knoweth  not  God; 
for  God  is  love." 

These  words  of  John  give  us  the  key  to  the 
expression  "  taught  of  God  to  love  one  an- 
other." It  is  not  likely  that  they  refer  to  any- 
thing so  external  as  the  words  of  Scripture, 
"  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself." 
Even  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  be  taught  of 
God  was  something  more  spiritual  than  this;  it 
was  the  same  thing  as  to  have  the  law  written 
on  the  heart.  That  is  what  the  Apostle  has  in 
view  here.  The  Christian  has  been  born  again, 
born  of  God;  he  has  a  new  nature,  with  new  in- 
stincts, a  new  law,  a  new  spontaneity;  it  is  now 
native  to  him  to  love.  Until  the  Spirit  of  God 
enters  into  men's  hearts  and  recreates  them, 
life  is  a  war  of  all  against  all;  man  is  a  wolf  to 
man;  but  in  the  Church  that  internecine  strife 
has  ended,  for  its  members  are  the  children  of 
God,  and  "  every  one  that  loveth  Him  that  be- 
gat loveth  him  also  that  is  begotten  of  Him." 
The  selfishness  of  man's  nature  is  veiled,  and 
to  some  extent  repressed,  in  other  societies; 
but  it  is  not,  as  a  principle,  exterminated  ex- 
cept in  the  Church  and  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 
A  family  ought  to  be  an  unselfish  place,  ruled 
only  by  love,  and  fostering  the  spirit  of  love; 
yet  if  Christ  be  not  there,  what  selfish  passions 
assert  themselves  in  spite  of  all  restraint.  Any 
association  working  for  the  common  good — a 
town    council    even — ought    to    be    an    unselfish 
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body;  yet  how  often,  in  such  places,  is  rivalry 
conspicuous,  and  self-seeking,  and  envy,  and  de- 
traction, and  all  that  is  unlike  Christ.  In  the 
Church  which  has  been  taught  of  God,  or,  in 
other  words,  which  has  learned  of  Christ,  we 
find  at  least  some  manifestations  of  a  better 
spirit.  It  does  contain  people  who  love 
one  another  because  they  are  Christians;  who 
are  unselfish,  giving  way  to  each  other,  esteem- 
ing each  other,  helping  each  other;  if  it  con- 
tained none  such,  it  would  not  be  a  Church  at 
all. 

The  brotherly  love  of  the  early  Church  was 
not  only  visible  to  the  world;  it  was  its  great 
recommendation  in  the  world's  eyes.  It  had 
brought  a  new  thing  into  being,  a  thing  for 
which  the  world  was  pining,  namely,  vital  so- 
ciety. The  poor  people  in  the  cities  of  Asia 
and  Europe  saw  with  wonder,  joy,  and  hope, 
men  and  women  united  to  one  another  in  a 
spiritual  union,  which  gave  scope  to  all  their 
gifts  for  society,  and  satisfied  all  their  desires 
for  it.  The  early  Christian  churches  were  little 
companies  of  people  where  love  was  at  a  high 
temperature,  where  outward  pressure  very  often 
tightened  the  inward  bonds,  and  where  mutual 
confidence  diffused  continual  joy.  Men  were 
drawn  to  them  irresistibly  by  the  desire  to  share 
this  life  of  love.  It  is  the  very  same  force 
which  at  this  moment  draws  those  who  are  out- 
casts from  society  into  the  Salvation  Army. 
Whatever  the  failings  of  that  organisation  may 
be,  its  members  are  as  brothers;  the  sense  of 
union,  of  mutual  obligation,  of  mutual  con- 
fidence, in  one  word,  of  brotherly  love,  is  very 
strong;  and  souls  that  pine  for  that  atmos- 
phere are  drawn  to  it  with  overpowering  force. 
It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone;  it  is  vain 
for  him  to  seek  the  satisfaction  of  his  social 
instincts  in  any  of  the  casual,  selfish,  or  sinful 
associations  by  which  he  is  often  betrayed: 
even  the  natural  affection  of  the  family,  pure 
and  strong  as  it  may  be,  does  not  answer  to  the 
width  of  his  spiritual  nature;  his  heart  cries  out 
for  that  society  founded  on  brotherly  love 
which  only  the  Church  of  Christ  provides.  If 
there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  which 
explains  the  Church's  failure  in  missionary 
work,  it  is  the  absence  of  this  spirit  of  love 
among  her  members.  If  men  were  compelled 
to  cry  still,  as  in  the  early  days  of  the  gospel, 
"  Behold  these  Christians,  how  they  love  one 
another,"  they  would  not  be  able  to  remain  out- 
side. Their  hearts  would  kindle  at  the  glow, 
and  all  that  hindered  their  incorporation  would 
be  burned  up. 

The  Apostle  acknowledges  the  progress  of 
the  Thessalonians.  They  show  this  brotherly 
love  to  all  the  brethren  that  are  in  all  Mace- 
donia; but  he  beseeches  them  to  abound  more 
and  more.  Nothing  is  more  inconsistent  with 
the  gospel  than  narrowness  of  mind  or  heart, 
however  often  Christians  may  belie  their  pro- 
fession by  such  vices.  Perhaps  of  all  churches 
in  the  world,  the  church  of  our  own  country  is 
as  much  in  need  of  this  admonition  as  any,  and 
more  than  most.  Would  it  not  be  higher  praise 
than  some  of  us  deserve,  to  say  that  we  loved 
with  brotherly  cordialitv  all  the  Christian 
churches  in  Britain,  and  wished  them  God-speed 
in  their  Christian  work?  And  as  for  churches 
outside  our  native  land,  who  knows  anything 
about  them?  There  was  a  time  when  all  the 
Protestant  churches   in   Europe   were   one,   and 


lived  on  terms  of  brotherly  intimacy;  we  sent 
ministers  and  professors  to  congregations  and 
colleges  in  France,  Germany,  and  Holland,  and 
took  ministers  and  professors  from  the  Conti- 
nent ourselves;  the  heart  of  the  Church  was 
enlarged  towards  brethren  whom  it  has  now 
completely  forgotten.  This  change  has  been  to 
the  loss  of  all  concerned;  ard  if  we  would  follow 
the  Apostle's  advice,  and  abound  more  and 
more  in  this  supreme  grace,  we  must  wake  up 
to  take  an  interest  in  brethren  beyond  the  Brit- 
ish Isles.  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  has  no 
boundaries  that  could  be  laid  down  on  a  map, 
and  the  brotherly  love  of  the  Christian  is  wider 
than  all  patriotism.  But  this  truth  has  a  special 
side  connected  with  the  situation  of  the  Apostle. 
Paul  wrote  these  words  from  Corinth,  where 
he  was  busily  engaged  in  planting  a  new  church, 
and  they  virtually  bespeak  the  interest  of  the 
Thessalonians  in  that  enterprise.  Christian 
brotherly  love  is  the  love  which  God  Himself 
implants  in  the  heart;  and  the  love  of  God  has 
no  limitations.  It  goes  out  into  all  the  earth, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world.  It  is  an  ever 
advancing,  ever  victorious  force;  the  territory 
in  which  it  reigns  becomes  continually  wider 
and  wider.  If  th?t  love  abounds  in  us  more  and 
more,  we  shall  follow  with  live  and  growing 
interest  the  work  of  Christian  missions.  Few 
of  us  have  any  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  that 
work,  and  of  the  nature  of  its  successes.  Few 
of  us  have  any  enthusiasm  for  it.  Few  of  us  do 
anything  worth  mentioning  to  help  it  on.  Not 
very  long  ago  the  whole  nation  was  shocked  by 
the  disclosures  about  the  Stanley  expedition; 
and  the  newspapers  were  filled  with  the  doings 
of  a  few  profligate  ruffians,  who,  whatever  they 
failed  to  do,  succeeded  in  covering  themselves, 
and  the  country  they  belong  to,  with  infamy. 
One  would  fain  hope  that  this  exhibition  of  in- 
humanity would  turn  men's  thoughts  by  con- 
trast to  those  who  are  doing  the  work  of  Christ 
in  Africa.  The  national  execration  of  fiendish 
wickedness  is  nothing  unless  it  passes  into  deep 
and  strong  sympathy  with  those  who  are  work- 
ing among  the  Africans  in  brotherly  love. 
What  is  the  merit  of  Stanley  or  his  associates, 
that  their  story  should  excite  the  interest  of 
those  who  know  nothing  of  Comber  and  Han- 
nington  and  Mackay,  and  all  the  other  brave 
men  who  loved  not  their  lives  to  the  death  for 
Christ's  sake  and  Africa's?  Is  it  not  a  shame 
to  some  of  us  that  we  know  the  horrible  story 
so  much  better  than  the  gracious  one?  Let 
brotherly  love  abound  more  and  more;  let 
Christian  sympathy  go  out  with  our  brethren 
and  sisters  in  Christ  who  go  out  themselves  to 
dark  places;  let  us  keep  ourselves  instructed  in 
the  progress  of  their  work;  let  us  support  it 
with  prayer  and  liberality  at  home;  and  our 
minds  and  hearts  alike  will  grow  in  the  great- 
ness of  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 

Brotherly  love  in  the  early  Church,  within  the 
limits  of  a  small  congregation,  often  took  the 
special  form  of  charity.  Those  who  were  able 
helped  the  poor.  A  special  care  was  taken,  as 
we  see  from  the  Book  of  Acts,  of  widows,  and 
no  doubt  of  orphans.  In  a  later  epistle  Paul 
mentions  with  praise  a  family  which  devoted 
itself  to  ministering  to  the  saints.  To  do  good 
and  to  communicate,  that  is,  to  impart  of  one's 
goods  to  those  who  had  need,  is  the  sacrifice  of 
praise  which  all  Christians  are  charged  not  to 
forget.     To  see  a  brother  or  a  sister  destitute, 
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and  to  shut  up  the  heart  against  them,  is  taken 
as  proof  positive  that  we  have  not  the  love  of 
God  dwelling  in  us.  It  would  be  difficult,  one 
might  think,  to  exaggerate  the  emphasis  which 
the  New  Testament  lays  on  the  duty  and  the 
merit  of  charity.  "  Sell  all  that  thou  hast,  and 
give  to  the  poor,"  Christ  said  to  the  rich  young 
man,  "and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven." 
"  Give  alms,'  He  cried  to  the  Pharisees,  "  of 
Mich  things  as  ye  have;  and  behold,  all  things 
are  clean  unto  you."  Charity  sanctifies.  Nor 
have  these  strong  sayings  been  without  their 
due  effect.  Charity,  both  organised  and  private, 
is  characteristic  of  Christendom,  and  of  Chris- 
tendom only.  The  pagan  world  made  no  pro- 
vision for  the  destitute,  the  sick,  the  aged.  It 
had  no  almshouses,  no  infirmaries,  no  orohan- 
ages,  no  convalescent  homes.  The  mighty  im- 
pulse of  the  love  of  Christ  has  created  all  these, 
and  to  this  hour  it  sustains  them  all.  Acknowl- 
edged or  unacknowledged,  it  is  the  force  which 
lies  behind  every  effort  made  by  man  for  the 
good  of  his  fellows;  wherever  this  disinterested 
love  burns  in  a  human  bosom.it  is  the  fire  which 
Christ  cast  upon  the  earth,  and  He  rejoices  at 
its  kindling.  As  a  recent  example,  look  at  the 
great  scheme  of  General  Booth:  it  is  the  love 
of  Christ  which  has  inspired  it;  it  is  the  love  of 
Christ  that  must  provide  all  the  subordinate 
agents  by  whom  it  is  to  be  administered,  if  it 
is  ever  carried  into  effect';  it  is  on  the  public 
conviction  that  he  is  animated  by  the  love  of 
Christ,  and  has  no  by-ends  of  his  bwn  to  secure, 
that  General  Booth  depends  for  his  funds. 
It  is  only  this  Christ-enkindled  love  which  gives 
charity  its  real  worth,  and  furnishes  any  sort 
of  guarantee  that  it  will  confer  a  double  bless- 
ing, material  and  spiritual,  on  those  who  re- 
ceive it. 

For  charity  is  not  without  its  dangers,  and 
the  first  and  greatest  of  these  is  that  men  learn 
to  depend  upon  it.  When  Paul  preached  the 
gospel  in  Thessalonica,  he  spoke  a  great  deal 
about  the  Second  Advent.  It  was  an  exciting 
subject,  and  some  at  least  of  those  who  re- 
ceived his  message  were  troubled  by  "  ill-de- 
fined or  mistaken  expectations,"  which  led  to 
moral  disorder  in  their  lives.  They  were  so 
anxious  to  be  ready  for  the  Lord  when  He 
came,  that  they  neglected  their  ordinary  duties, 
and  became  dependent  upon  the  brethren. 
They  ceased  working  themselves,  and  so  be- 
came a  burden  upon  those  who  continued  to 
work.  Here  we  have,  in  a  nutshell,  the  argu- 
ment against  a  monastic  life  of  idleness,  against 
the  life  of  the  begging  friar.  All  men  must  live 
by  labour,  their  own  or  some  other's;  and  he 
who  chooses  a  life  without  labour,  as  the  more 
holy,  really  condemns  some  brother  to  a  double 
share  of  that  labouring  life  to  which,  as  he 
fancies,  the  highest  holiness  is  denied.  That  is 
rank  selfishness;  only  a  man  without  brotherly 
love  could  be  guilty  of  it  for  an  hour. 

Now  in  opposition  to  this  selfishness, — un- 
conscious at  first,  let  us  hope, — and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  unsettled,  flighty,  restless  expecta- 
tions of  these  early  disciples,  the  Apostle  pro- 
pounds a  very  sober  and  humble  plan  of  life. 
Make  it  your  ambition,  he  says,  to  be  quiet, 
and  to  busy  yourselves  with  your  own  affairs, 
and  to  work  with  your  own  hands,  as  we 
commanded  you.  There  is  a  grave  irony  in 
the  first  words — make  it  your  ambition  to  be 
quiet;   set  your   honour   in   that.     The   ordinary 


ambition  seeks  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world, 
to  make  itself  visible  and  audible;  and  ambition 
of  that  type  is  not  unknown  even  in  the  Church. 
But  it  is  out  of  place  there.  No  Christian 
ought  to  be  ambitious  of  anything  but  to  fill  as 
unobtrusively  as  possible  the  place  in  life 
which  God  has  given  him.  The  less  notorious 
we  are,  the  better  for  us.  The  necessities  of 
our  situation,  necessities  imposed  by  God,  re- 
quire most  of  us  to  spend  so  many  hours  a  day 
in  making  our  daily  bread.  The  bulk  of  most 
men's  strength,  by  an  ordinance  of  God  that  we 
cannot  interfere  with,  is  given  to  that  humble 
but  inevitable  task.  If  we  cannot  be  holy  at 
our  work,  it  is  not  worth  taking  any  trouble  to 
be  holy  at  other  times.  If  we  cannot  be  Chris- 
tians and  please  God  in  those  common  activi- 
ties which  must  always  absorb  so  much  of  our 
time  and  strength,  the  balance  of  life  is  not 
worth  thinking  about.  Perhaps  some  of  11s 
crave  leisure,  that  we  may  be  more  free  for 
spiritual  work;  and  think  that  if  we  had  more 
time  at  our  disposal,  we  should  be  able  to  ren- 
der many  services  to  Christ  and  His  cause 
which  are  out  of  our  power  at  present.  But 
that  is  extremely  doubtful.  If  experience 
proves  anything,  it  proves  that  nothing  is 
worse  for  most  people  than  to  have  nothing  to 
do  but  be  religious.  Religion  is  not  controlled 
in  their  life  by  any  contact  with  realities;  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  they  do  not 
know  how  to  be  quiet,  but  are  vain,  meddle- 
some, impracticable,  and  senseless.  The  man 
who  has  his  trade  or  his  profession  to  work  at, 
and  the  woman  who  has  her  household  and 
social  duties  to  attend  to,  are  not  to  be  con- 
doled with;  they  are  in  the  very  place  in  which 
religion  is  at  once  necessary  and  possible;  they 
can  study  to  be  quiet,  and  to  mind  their  own 
business,  and  to  work  with  their  own  hands, 
and  in  all  this  to  serve  and  please  God.  But 
those  who  get  up  in  the  morning  with  nothing 
to  do  but  to  be  pious,  or  to  engage  in  Christian 
works,  are  in  a  position  of  enormous  difficulty, 
which  very  few  can  fill.  The  daily  life  of  toil, 
at  the  bench  or  the  desk,  in  the  shop,  the  study, 
or  the  street,  does  not  rob  us  of  the  Christian 
life;  it  really  puts  it  within  our  reach.  If  we 
keep  our  eyes  open,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this 
is  so. 

There  are  two  reasons  assigned  by  the  Apos- 
tle for  this  life  of  quiet  industry,  both  of  which 
are  noticeable.  First,  "  That  ye  may  walk 
honestly  toward  them  that  are  without." 
Honestly  is  too  colourless  a  word  in  modern 
English;  the  corresponding  adjective  in  dif- 
ferent places  is  translated  honourable  and 
comely.*  What  the  Apostle  signifies  is,  that 
the  Church  has  a  great  character  to  sustain  in 
the  world,  and  that  the  individual  Christian  has 
that  character,  to  some  extent,  in  his  charge. 
Idleness,  fussiness,  excitability,  want  of  com- 
mon sense,  these  are  discreditable  qualities  in- 
consistent with  the  dignity  cf  Christianity,  and 
to  be  guarded  against  by  the  believer.  The 
Church  is  really  a  spectacle  to  the  world;  those 
who  are  without  have  their  eye  upon  it;  and  the 
Apostle  would  have  it  a  worthy  and  impressive 
spectacle.  But  what  is  ther^  so  undignified  as 
an  idle  busybody,  a  man  or  woman  neglecting 
duty  on  the  pretence  of  piety,  so  excited  by  an 
uncertain  future  as  to  disregard  the  most  cry- 
ing necessities  of  the  present?  Perhaps  there 
*  See  i  Cor.  xii.  24  ;  vii.  35  ;  Acts  xiii.  50  ;  xvii.  12. 
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is  none  of  us  who  does  anything  so  bad  as  this; 
but  there  are  some  in  every  church  who  are 
not  careful  of  Christian  dignity.  Remember 
that  there  is  something  great  in  true  Christi- 
anity, something  which  should  command  the 
veneration  of  those  who  are  without;  and  do 
nothing  inconsistent  with  that.  As  the  sun 
breaks  through  the  darkest  cloud,  so  honour 
peereth  in  the  meanest  habit;  and  the  lowliest 
occupation,  discharged  with  diligence,  earnest- 
ness, and  fidelity,  gives  scope  enough  for  the 
exhibition  of  true  Christian  dignity.  The  man 
who  does  his  common  duties  as  they  ought  to 
be  done  will  never  lose  his  self-respect,  and 
will  never  discredit  the  Church  of  Christ. 

The  second  reason  for  the  life  of  quiet  in- 
dustry is,  "  That  ye  may  have  lack  of  nothing." 
Probably  the  truer  interpretation  would  be, 
That  ye  may  have  lack  of  no  one.  In  other 
words,  independence  is  a  Christian  duty.  This 
is  not  inconsistent  with  what  has  been  said  of 
charity,  but  is  its  necessary  supplement.  Christ 
commands  us  to  be  charitable;  He  tells  us 
plainly  that  the  need  for  charity  will  not  dis- 
appear; but  He  tells  us  as  plainly  that  to  count 
upon  charity,  except  in  the  case  of  necessity, 
is  both  sinful  and  shameful.  This  contains,  of 
course,  a  warning  to  the  charitable.  Those  of 
us  who  wish  to  help  the  poor,  and  who  try  to 
do  so,  must  take  care  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  teach  them  to  depend  on  help;  that  is  to 
do  them  a  serious  wrong.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  charges  brought  against  charity;  it 
demoralises,  it  fosters  idleness  and  improvi- 
dence, it  robs  those  who  receive  it  of  self- 
respect.  These  charges  have  been  current 
from  the  beginning;  they  were  freely  brought 
against  the  Church  in  the  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  If  they  could  be  made  good,  they 
would  condemn  what  passes  for  charity  as 
unchristian.  The  one-sided  enforcement  of 
charity,  in  the  sense  of  almsgiving,  in  the 
Romish  Church,  has  occasionally  led  to  some- 
thing like  a  glorification  of  pauperism;  the 
saint  is  usually  a  beggar.  One  would  hope 
that  in  our  own  country,  where  the  independ- 
ence of  the  national  character  has  been  rein- 
forced by  the  most  pronounced  types  of  Prot- 
estant religion,  such  a  deformed  conception  of 
Christianity  would  be  impossible;  yet  even 
among  us  the  caution  of  this  verse  may  not  be 
unnecessary.  It  is  a  sign  of  grace  to  be  chari- 
table; but  though  one  would  not  speak  an  un- 
kind word  of  those  in  need,  it  is  not  a  sign  of 
grace  to  require  charity.  The  gospel  bids  us 
aim  not  only  at  brotherly  love,  but  at  inde- 
pendence. Remember  the  poor,  it  says;  but  it 
s  ys  also,  Work  with  your  hands,  that  you  may 
preserve  a  Christian  dignity  in  relation  to  the 
world,  and  have  need  of  no  one. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

THE  DEAD  IN  CHRIST. 

1  Thessalonians  iv.  13-18  (R.  V.). 

The  restlessness  of  the  Thessalonians,  which 
caused  some  of  them  to  neglect  their  daily 
work,  was  the  result  of  strained  expectations 
of  Christ's  second  coming.  The  Apostle  had 
taught  them  that  the  Saviour  and  Judge  of  all 
might  appear  no  one  knew  when;  and  they  were 


consumed  with  a  feverish  anxiety  to  be  found 
ready  when  He  came.  How  terrible  it  would 
be  to  be  found  unready,  and  to  lose  one's  place 
in  the  heavenly  kingdom!  The  Thessalonians 
were  dominated  by  such  thoughts  as  these 
when  death  visited  the  church,  and  gave  rise  to 
new  perplexities.  What  of  the  brethren  who 
had  been  taken  away  so  soon,  and  of  their  part 
in  the  glory  to  be  revealed?  Had  they  been 
robbed,  by  death,  of  the  Christian  hope?  Had 
the  inheritance  which  is  incorruptible,  unde- 
filed,  and  imperishable,  passed  for  ever  beyond 
their  grasp,  because  they  had  died  before  Christ 
came  to  take   His  people  to  Himself? 

This,  was  what  some  of  the  survivors  feared; 
and  it  is  to  correct  their  mistaken  ideas,  and  to 
comfort  them  in  their  sorrow,  that  the  Apostle 
writes  the  words  we  are  now  to  study.  "  We 
would  not  have  you  ignorant,"  he  says,  "  con- 
cerning them  that  fall  asleep;  that  ye  sorrow 
not,  even  as  the  rest,  which  have  no  hope." 
The  last  words  refer  to  those  who  are  away 
from  Christ,  and  without  God  in  the  world.  It 
is  a  frightful  thing  to  say  of  any  man,  and  still 
more  of  the  mass  of  men,  that  they  have  no 
hope;  yet  it  is  not  only  the  Apostle  who  says 
it;  it  is  the  confession,  by  a  thousand  voices, 
of  the  heathen  world  itself.  To  that  world  the 
future  was  a  blank,  or  a  place  of  unreality  and 
shades.  If  there  were  great  exceptions,  men 
who,  like  Plato,  could  not  give  up  faith  in  im- 
mortality and  in  the  righteousness  of  God,  even 
in  the  face  of  death,  these  were  no  more  than 
exceptions;  and  even  for  them  the  future  had 
no  substance  compared  with  the  present.  Life 
was  here,  and  not  there.  Wherever  we  can 
hear  the  pagan  soul  speak  of  the  future,  it  is 
in  this  blank,  heartless  tone.  "  Do  not,"  says 
Achilles  in  the  Odyssey,  "  make  light  of  death 
to  me.  Rather  would  I  on  earth  be  a  serf  to 
another,  a  man  of  little  land  and  little  sub- 
stance, than  be  prince  over  all  the  dead  that 
have  come  to  nought."  "  Suns,"  says  Catullus, 
"  may  set  and  rise  again.  When  once  our 
brief  light  has  set,  one  unbroken  night  of  sleep 
remains."  These  are  fair  specimens  of  the 
pagan  outlook;  are  they  not  fair  enough  speci- 
mens of  the  non-Christian  outlook  at  the  pres- 
ent day?  The  secular  life  is  quite  avowedly  a 
life  without  hope.  It  resolutely  fixes  its  atten- 
tion on  the  present,  and  avoids  the  distraction 
of  the  future.  But  there  are  few  whom  death 
does  not  compel,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  deal 
seriously  with  the  questions  the  future  involves. 
If  we  love  the  departed,  our  hearts  cannot  but 
go  with  them  to  the  unseen;  and  there  are  few 
who  can  assure  themselves  that  death  ends  all. 
For  those  who  can,  what  a  sorrow  remains! 
Their  loved  ones  have  lost  everything.  All 
that  makes  life  is  here,  and  they  have  gone. 
How  miserable  is  their  lot,  to  have  been  de- 
prived, by  cruel  and  untimely  death,  of  all  the 
blessings  man  can  ever  enjoy!  How  hopelessly 
must  those  who  are  left  behind  lament  them! 

This  is  exactly  the  situation  with  which  the 
Apostle  deals.  The  Christians  in  Thessalo- 
nica  feared  that  their  brethren  who  had  died 
would  be  shut  out  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom; 
they  mourned  for  them  as  those  mourn  who 
have  no  hope.  The  Apostle  corrects  their 
error,  and  comforts  them.  His  words  do  not 
mean  that  the  Christian  may  lawfully  sorrow  for 
his  dead,  provided  he  does  not  go  to  a  pagan 
extreme;    they    mean   that    the   hopeless    pagan 
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sorrow  is  not  to  be  indulged  by  the  Christian  elect  from  the  four  winds,  from  one  end  of 
at  all.  We  give  their  proper  force  if  we  im-  heaven  to  the  other  "),  though  it  covers  gen- 
agine  him  saying:  "  Weep  for  yourselves,  if  you  erally  the  subject  with  which  the  Apostle  is 
will;  that  is  natural,  and  God  does  not  wish  us  dealing,  does  not  touch  upon  the  essential  point, 
to  be  insensible  to  the  losses  and  sorrows  the  equality  of  those  who  die  before  the  Second 
which  are  part  of  His  providential  government  Advent  with  those  who  live  to  see  it.  We  must 
of  our  lives;  but  do  not  weep  for  them;  the  be-  suppose  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  referred  to 
liever  who  has  fallen  asleep  in  Christ  is  not  to  was  one  which  failed  to  find  a  place  in  the  writ- 
be  lamented;  he  has  lost  nothing;  the  hope  of  ten  Gospels,  like  that  other  which  the  Apostle 
immortality  is  as  sure  for  him  as  for  those  who  preserved,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
may  live  to  welcome  the  Lord  at  His  coming;  receive":  or  that  it  was  a  word  which  Christ 
he  has  gone  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far,  far  spoke  to  him  in  one  of  the  many  revelations 
better."  which    he   received   in   his   apostolic   work.     In 

The  14th  verse  gives  the  Christian  proof  of  any  case,  what  the  Apostle  is  going  to  say  is 
this  consoling  doctrine.  "For  if  we  ■  believe  not  his  own  word,  but  the  word  of  Christ,  and 
that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them  as  such  its  authority  is  final  for  all  Christians, 
also  that  are  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus  will  God  What,  then,  does  Christ  say  on  this  great 
bring  with  Him."  *     It  is  quite  plain  that  some-    concern? 

thing  is  wanting  here  to  complete  the  argument.  He  says  that  "  we  that  are  alive,  that  are  left 
Jesus  did  die  and  rise  again,  there  is  no  dispute  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  shall  in  no  wise 
about  that;  but  how  is  the  Apostle  justified  in  precede  them  that  are  fallen  asleep."  The 
inferring  from  this  that  God  will  bring  the  natural  impression  one  takes  from  these  words 
Christian  dead  again  to  meet  the  living?  What  is  that  Paul  expected  himself  to  be  alive  when 
is  the  missing  link  in  this  reasoning?  Clearly  Christ  came;  but  whether  that  impression  is 
it  is  the  truth,  so  characteristic  of  the  New  justifiable  or  not,*  it  is  no  part  of  the  truth 
Testament,  that  there  is  a  union  between  Christ  which  can  claim  the  authority  of  the  Lord, 
and  those  who  trust  Him  so  close  that  their  Christ's  word  only  assures  us  that  those  who 
destiny  can  bv  read  in  His.  All  that  He  has  are  alive  at  that  day  shall  have  no  precedency 
experienced  will  be  experienced  by  them,  over  those  that  have  fallen  asleep;  it  does  not 
They  are  united  to  Him  as  indissolubly  as  the  tell  us  who  shall  be  in  the  one  class,  and  who 
members  of  the  body  to  the  head,  and  being  in  the  other.  Paul  did  not  know  when  the  day 
planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  His  death,  of  the  Lord  would  be;  but  as  it  was  the  duty  of 
they  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  His  resur-  all  Christians  to  look  for  and  hasten  it,  he  nat- 
rection.  Death,  the  Apostle  would  have  us  urally  included  himself  among  those  who  would 
understand,  does  not  break  the  bond  between  live  to  see  it.  Later  in  life,  the  hope  of  sur- 
the  believing  soul  and  the  Saviour.  Even  viving  till  the  Lord  came  alternated  in  his  mind 
human  love  is  stronger  than  the  grave;  it  goes  with  the  expectation  of  death.  In  one  and  the 
beyond  it  with  the  departed;  it  follows  them  same  epistle,  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  we 
with  strong  yearnings,  with  wistful  hopes,  some-  find  him  writing  (iv.  5),  "  The  Lord  is  at  hand  "; 
times  with  earnest  prayers.  But  there  is  an  and  only  a  little  earlier  (i.  23),  "  I  have  the  de- 
impotence,  at  which  death  mocks,  in  earthly  sire  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ;  for  it  is  very 
love;  the  last  enemy  does  put  a  great  gulf  be-  far  better."  Better,  certainly,  than  a  life  of  toil 
tween  souls,  which  cannot  be  bridged  over;  and  and  suffering;  but  not  better  than  the  Lord's 
there  is  no  such  impotence  in  the  love  of  Christ,  coming.  Paul  could  not  but  shrink  with  a  nat- 
He  is  never  separated  from  those  who  love  ural  horror  from  death  and  its  nakedness;  he 
Him.  He  is  one  with  them  in  death,  and  in  would  have  preferred  to  escape  that  dread  neces- 
the  life  to  come,  as  in  this  life.  Through  Him  sity,  the  putting  off  of  the  body;  not  to  be  un- 
God  will  bring  the  departed  again  to  meet  their  clothed,  was  his  desire,  but  to  be  clothed  upon, 
friends.  There  is  something  very  expressive  and  to  have  mortality  swallowed  up  of  life. 
in  the  word  "  bring."  "  Sweet  word,"  says  When  he  wrote  this  letter  to  the  Thessalonians, 
Bengel:  "it  is  spoken  of  living  persons."  The  I  do  not  doubt  that  this  was  his  hope;  and  it 
dead  for  whom  we  mourn  are  not  dead;  they  does  not  impugn  his  authority  in  the  least  that 
all  live  to  God;  and  when  the  great  day  it  was  a  hope  destined  not  to  be  fulfilled.  With 
comes,  God  will  bring  those  who  have  gone  the  Lord,  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day;  and 
before,  and  unite  them  to  those  who  have  been  even  those  who  are  partakers  in  the  kingdom 
left  behind.  When  we  see  Christ  at  His  com-  seldom  partake  to  an  eminent  degree  in  the  pa- 
ing,  we  shall  see  also  those  that  have  fallen  tience  of  Jesus  Christ.  Only  in  the  teaching  of 
asleep  in  Him.  the  Lord  Himself  does  the  New  Testament  put 

This  argument,  drawn  from  the  relation  of  strongly  before  us  the  duration  of  the  Christian 
the  Christian  to  the  Saviour,  is  confirmed  by  an  era,  and  the  delays  of  the  Second  Advent.  How 
appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  Saviour  Himself,  many  of  His  parables,  e.  g.,  represent  the  king- 
"  For  this  we  say  unto  you  by  the  word  of  the  dom  as  subject  to  the  law  of  growth — the 
Lord:  "  as  if  he  said,  "  It  is  not  merely  a  con-  Sower,  the  Wheat  and  the  Tares  which  have 
elusion  of  our  own;  it  is  supported  by  the  ex-  both  to  ripen,  the  Mustard  Seed,  and  the  Seed 
press  word  of  Christ."  Many  have  tried  to  Growing  Gradually.  All  these  imply  a  natural 
find  in  the  Gospels  the  word  of  the  Lord  re-  law  and  goal  of  progress,  not  to  be  interrupted 
ferred  to,  but,  as  I  think,  without  success.  The  at  random.  How  many,  again,  like  the  para- 
passage  usually  quoted  (Matt.  xxiv.  31:  "He  ble  of  the  Unjust  Judge,  or  the  Ten  Virgins, 
shall  send  forth  His  angels  with  a  great  sound  imply  that  the  delay  will  be  so  great  as  to  beget 
of  a  trumpet,  and  they  shall  gather  together  His       *  It  is  easy  to  state  the  inference  too  strongly.    Paul 

tells  us  expressly   that   he    did   not  know  when   Christ 

•There  is  a  certain  difficulty  about  the  connection  of  would  come  ;  he  could  not  therefore  know  that  he  himself 
the  words  in  the  last  clause  ;  it  would  probably  be  more  would  have  died  long  before  the  Advent ;  and  it  was 
correct  to  render  them  :  Even  so  them  also  that  are  fallen  inevitable,  therefore,  that  he  should  include  himself  here 
asleep  will  God  through  Jesus  bring  with  Him.  in  the  category  of  such  as  might  live  to  see  it. 


i  Thessalonians  iv.  13-18.] 
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utter  disbelief  or  forgetfulness  of  His  coming. 
Even  the  expression,  "  The  times  of  the  Gen- 
tiles," suggests  epochs  which  must  intervene  be- 
fore men  see  Him  again.*  But  over  against 
this  deep  insight  and  wondrous  patience  of 
Christ,  we  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  some- 
thing of  impatient  ardour  in  the  Apostles.  The 
world  was  so  cruel  to  them,  their  love  to  Christ 
was  so  fervent,  their  desire  for  re-union  so 
strong,  that  they  could  not  but  hope  and  pray, 
"  Come  quickly,  Lord  Jesus."  Is  it  not  better 
to  recognise  the  obvious  fact  that  Paul  was  mis- 
taken as  to  the  nearness  of  the  Second  Advent, 
than  to  torture  his  words  to  secure  his  infalli- 
bility? Two  great  commentators — the  Roman 
Catholic  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  and  the  Protestant 
John  Calvin — save  Paul's  infallibility  at  a  greater 
cost  than  violating  the  rules  of  grammar.  They 
admit  that  his  words  mean  that  he  expected  to 
survive  till  Christ  came  again;  but,  they  say,  an 
infallible  apostle  could  not  really  have  had  such 
an  expectation;  and  therefore  we  must  believe 
that  Paul  practised  a  pious  fraud  in  writing  as 
he  did,  a  fraud  with  the  good  intention  of  keep- 
ing the  Thessalonians  on  the  alert.  But  I  hope, 
if  we  had  the  choice,  we  would  all  choose  rather 
to  tell  the  truth,  and  be  mistaken,  than  to  be 
infallible,   and  tell   lies. 

After  the  general  statement,  on  Christ's  au- 
thority, that  the  living  shall  have  no  precedency 
of  the  departed,  Paul  goes  on  to  explain  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Advent  by  which  it  is  justi- 
fied. "  The  Lord  Himself  shall  descend  from 
heaven."  In  that  emphatic  Himself  we  have  the 
argument  of  ver.  14  practically  repeated:  the 
Lord,  it  signifies,  who  knows  all  that  are  His. 
Who  can  look  at  Christ  as  He  comes  again  in 
glory,  and  not  remember  His  words  in  the  Gos- 
pel, "  Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also;  "  "  where 
I  am, there  shall  also  My  servant  be"?  It  is  not 
another  who  comes,  but  He  to  whom  all  Chris- 
tian souls  have  been  united  for  ever.  '  The 
Lord  Himself  shall  descend  from  heaven,  with 
a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  and 
with  the  trump  of  God."  The  last  two  of  these 
expressions  are  in  all  probability  the  explana- 
tion of  the  first;  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  or 
the  trumpet  of  God,  is  the  signal-shout,  or  as 
the  hymn  expresses  it,  "  the  great  commanding 
word,"  with  which  the  drama  of  the  last  things 
is  ushered  in.  The  archangel  is  the  herald  of 
the  Messianic  King.  We  cannot  tell  how  much 
is  figure  in  these  expressions,  which  all  rest  on 
Old  Testament  associations,  and  on  popular  be- 
liefs amongst  the  Jews  of  the  time;  neither  can 
we  tell  what  precisely  underlies  the  figure.  But 
this  much  is  clearly  meant,  that  a  Divine  sum- 
mons, audible  and  effective  everywhere,  goes 
forth  from  Christ's  presence;  that  ancient  ut- 
terance, of  hope  or  of  despair,  is  fulfilled:  "  Thou 
shalt  call,  and  I  will  answer  thee."  When  the 
signal  is  given,  the  dead  in  Christ  rise  first. 
Paul  says  nothing  here  of  the  resurrection  body, 
spiritual  and  incorruptible;  but  when  Christ 
comes,  the  Christian  dead  are  raised  in  that 
body,  prepared  for  eternal  blessedness,  before 
anything  else  is  done.  That  is  the  meaning  of 
"  the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first."  It  does  not 
contrast  the  resurrection  of  the  Christian  dead 
with  a  second  resurrection  of  all  men,  either 
immediately  afterwards,  or  after  a  thousand 
years;  it  contrasts   it  as  the   first  scene   in  this 

*On  this   subject    see    Bruce's    "Kingdom    of    God," 
chap.  xii. 


drama  with  the  second,  namely,  the  rapture  of 
the  living.  The  first  thing  will  be  that  the  dead 
rise;  the  next,  that  those  that  are  alive,  that 
are  left,  shall  at  the  same  time,  and  in  company 
with  them,  be  caught  up  together  in  the  clouds 
to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air.  The  Apostle  does 
not  look  beyond  this;  so,  he  says,  shall  we — that 
is,  we  all,  those  that  live  and  those  that  are 
fallen   asleep — be   ever  with  the   Lord. 

A  thousand  questions  rise  to  our  lips  as  we 
look  at  this  wonderful  picture;  but  the  closer 
we  look,  the  more  plainly  do  we  see  the  parsi- 
mony of  the  revelation,  and  the  strictness  with 
which  it  is  measured  out  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  the  case.  There  is  nothing  in  it,  for  instance, 
about  the  non-Christian.  It  tells  us  the  blessed 
destiny  of  those  who  have  fallen  asleep  in  Christ, 
and  of  those  who  wait  for  Christ's  appearing. 
Much  of  the  curiosity  about  those  who  die  with- 
out Christ  is  not  disinterested.  People  would 
like  to  know  what  their  destiny  is,  because  they 
would  like  to  know  whether  there  is  not  a  tolera- 
ble alternative  to  accepting  the  gospel.  But  the 
Bible  does  not  encourage  us  to  look  for  such  an 
alternative.  "  Blessed,"  it  says,  "  are  the  dead 
who  die  in  the  Lord  ";  and  blessed  also  are  the 
living  who  live  in  the  Lord;  if  there  are  those 
who  reject  this  blessedness,  and  raise  questions 
about  what  a  life  without  Christ  may  lead  to, 
they  do  it  at  their  peril. 

There  is  nothing,  again,  about  the  nature  of 
the  life  beyond  the  Advent,  except  this,  that  it  is 
a  life  in  which  the  Christian  is  in  close  and  un- 
broken union  with  Christ — ever  with  the  Lord. 
Some  have  been  very  anxious  to  answer  the 
question,  Where?  but  tie  revelation  gives  us 
no  help.  It  does  not  say  that  those  who  meet 
the  Lord  in  the  air  ascend  with  Him  to  heaven, 
or  descend,  as  some  have  supposed,  to  reign 
with  Him  on  earth.  There  is  absolutely  noth- 
ing in  it  for  curiosity,  though  everything  that 
is  necessary  for  comfort.  For  men  who  had 
conceived  the  terrible  thought  that  the  Chris- 
tian dead  had  lost  the  Christian  hope,  the  veil 
was  withdrawn  from  the  future,  and  living  and 
dead  alike  revealed  united,  in  eternal  life,  to 
Christ.  That  is  all,  but  surely  it  is  enough. 
That  is  the  hope  which  the  gospel  puts  before 
us,  and  no  accident  of  time,  like  death,  can  rob 
us  of  it.  Jesus  died  and  rose  again;  He  is 
Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  the  living;  and  all 
will,  at  the  great  day,  be  gathered  together  to 
Him.  Are  they  to  be  lamented,  who  have  this 
future  to  look  forward  to?  Are  we  to  sorrow 
over  those  who  pass  into  the  world  unseen,  as 
if  they  had  no  hope,  or  as  if  we  had  none?  No; 
in  the  sorrow  of  death  itself  we  may  comfort 
one  another  with  these  words. 

Is  it  not  a  striking  proof  of  the  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  have,  on  the  ex- 
press authority  of  His  word,  a  special  revela- 
tion," the  exclusive  aim  of  which  is  to  comfort? 
Jesus  knew  the  terrible  sorrow  of  bereavement; 
He  had  stood  by  the  bedside  of  Jairus'  daughter, 
by  the  young  man's  bier  at  Nain,  by  Lazarus' 
tomb.  He  knew  how  inconsolable  it  was,  how 
subtle,  how  passionate;  He  knew  the  dead 
weight  at  the  heart  which  never  passes  away, 
and  the  sudden  rush  of  feeling  which  over- 
powers the  strongest.  And  that  all  this  sorrow 
might  not  rest  upon  His  Church  unrelieved,  He 
lifted  the  curtain  that  we  might  see  with  our 
eyes  the  strong  consolation  beyond.  I  have 
spoken  of  it  as  if  it  consisted  simply  in  union 
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to  Christ;  but  it  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  revela-  process,  which  separates  the  sinners  and  hypo- 
tion  that  Christians  whom  death  has  separated  crites  among  the  holy  people  from  those  who 
are  re-united  to  each  other.  The  Thessalonians  are  truly  the  Lord's.  Wherever  it  appears,  the 
feared  they  would  never  see  their  departed  day  of  the  Lord  has  the  character  of  finality, 
friends  again;  but  the  word  of  the  Lord  says,  It  is  a  supreme  manifestation  of  judgment,  in 
You  will  be  caught  up,  in  company  with  them,  which  the  wicked  perish  for  ever;  it  is  a  su- 
to  meet  Me;  and  you  and  they  shall  dwell  with  preme  manifestation  of  grace,  in  which  a  new 
Me  for  ever.  What  congregation  is  there  in  and  unchangeable  life  of  blessedness  is  opened 
which  there  is  not  need  of  this  consolation?  to  the  righteous.  Sometimes  it  seemed  near 
Comfort  one  another,  the  Apostle  says.  One  to  the  prophet,  and  sometimes  far  off;  but  near 
needs  the  comfort  to-day,  and  another  to-  or  far,  it  bounded  his  horizon;  he  saw  nothing 
morrow;  in  proportion  as  we  bear  each  other's  beyond.  It  was  the  end  of  one  era,  and  the 
burdens,  we  all  need  it  continually.  The  un-  beginning  of  another  which  should  have  no  end. 
seen  world  is  perpetually  opening  to  receive  This  great  conception  is  carried  over  by  the 
those  whom  we  love;  but  though  they  pass  out  Apostle  from  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New. 
of  sight  and  out  of  reach,  it  is  not  for  ever.  The  day  of  the  Lord  is  identified  with  the  Re- 
They  are  still  united  to  Christ;  and  when  He  turn  of  Christ.  All  the  contents  of  that  old  con- 
comes  in  His  glory  He  will  bring  them  to  us  ception  are  carried  over  along  with  it.  Christ's 
again.  Is  it  not  strange  to  balance  the  greatest  return  bounds  the  Apostle's  horizon;  it  is  the 
sorrow  of  life  against  words?  Words,  we  often  final  revelation  of  the  mercy  and  judgment  of 
feel,  are  vain  and  worthless;  they  do  not  lift  God.  There  is  sudden  destruction  in  it  for 
the  burden  from  the  heart;  they  make  no  dif-  some,  a  darkness  in  which  there  is  no  light  at 
ference  to  the  pressure  of  grief.  Of  our  own  all;  and  for  others,  eternal  salvation,  a  light  in 
words  that  is  true;  but  what  we  have  been  con-  which  there  is  no  darkness  at  all.  It  is  the  end 
sidering  are  not  our  own  words,  but  the  word  of  of  the  present  order  of  things,  and  the  begin- 
the  Lord.  His  words  are  alive  and  powerful:  ning  of  a  new  and  eternal  order.  All  this  the 
heaven  and  earth  may  pass  away,  but  they  can-  Thessalonians  knew;  they  had  been  carefully 
not  pass;  let  us  comfort  one  another  with  that,    taught  it  by  the  Apostle.     He  did  not  need  to 

write  such  elementary  truths,  nor  did  he  need 

to    say   anything   about   the   times   and   seasons 
CHAPTER  XII.  which  the  Father  had  kept  in   His  own  power. 

They  knew  perfectly  all  that  had  been  revealed 
THE   DAY  OF    THE   LORD.  on  this  matter,   viz.,  that  the  day  of  the  Lord 

comes    exactly   as    a    thief   in    the    night.     Sud- 
i  Thessalonians  v.  i-ii   (R.  V.).  denly,   unexpectedly,    giving   a    shock   of   alarm 

and  terror  to  those  whom  it  finds  unprepared, 
The  last  verses  of  the  fourth  chapter  perfect  ■ — in  such  wise  it  breaks  upon  the  world.  The 
that  which  is  lacking,  on  one  side,  in  the  faith  telling  image,  so  frequent  with  the  Apostles,  was 
of  the  Thessalonians.  The  Apostle  addresses  derived  from  the  Master  Himself;  we  can  im- 
himself  to  the  ignorance  of  his  readers:  he  in-  agine  the  solemnity  with  which  Christ  said, 
structs  them  more  fully  on  the  circumstances  "  Behold,  I  come  as  a  thief.  Blessed  is  he  that 
of  Christ's  second  coming;  and  he  bids  them  watcheth  and  keepeth  his  garments,  lest  he  walk 
comfort  one  another  with  the  sure  hope  that  naked,  and  they  see  his  shame."  *  The  New 
they  and  their  departed  friends  shall  meet,  never  Testament  tells  us  everywhere  that  men  will  be 
to  part,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Saviour.  In  the  taken  at  unawares  by  the  final  revelation  of 
passage  before  us  he  perfects  what  is  lacking  Christ  as  Judge  and  Saviour;  and  in  go  doing, 
to  their  faith  on  another  side.  He  addresses  it  enforces  with  all  possible  earnestness  the  duty 
himself,  not  to  their  ignorance,  but  to  their  of  watching.  False  security  is  so  easy,  so  nat- 
knowledge;  and  he  instructs  them  how  to  im-  ural, — looking  to  the  general  attitude,  even  of 
prove,  instead  of  abusing,  both  what  they  knew  Christian  men,  to  this  truth,  one  is  tempted  to 
and  what  they  were  ignorant  of,  in  regard  to  say,  so  inevitable, — that  it  may  well  seem  vain 
the  last  Advent.  It  had  led,  in  some,  to  curious  to  urge  the  duty  of  watchfulness  more.  As  it 
inquiries;  in  others,  to  a  moral  restlessness  was  in  the  days  of  Noah,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
which  could  not  bind  itself  patiently  to  duty;  yet  Lot,  as  it  was  when  Jerusalem  fell,  as  it  is  at 
its  true  fruit,  the  Apostle  tells  them,  ought  to  be  this  moment,  so  shall  it  be  at  the  day  of  the 
hope,  watchfulness,  and  sobriety.  Lord.     Men  will  say,   Peace  and  safety,  though 

"  The  day  of  the  Lord  "  is  a  famous  cxpres-  every  sign  of  the  times  says,  Judgment.  They 
sion  in  the  Old  Testament;  it  runs  through  all  will  eat  and  drink,  plant  and  build,  marry  and 
prophecy,  and  is  one  of  its  most  characteristic  be  given  in  marriage,  with  their  whole  heart 
ideas.  It  means  a  day  which  belongs  in  a  pecu-  concentrated  and  absorbed  in  these  transient  in- 
liar  sense  to  God:  a  day  which  He  has  chosen  terests,  till  in  a  moment  suddenly,  like  the 
for  the  perfect  manifestation  of  Himself,  for  lightning  which  flashes  from  east  to  west,  the 
the  thorough  working  out  of  His  work  among  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  seen  in  heaven.  In- 
men.  It  is  impossible  to  combine  in  one  picture  stead  of  peace  and  safety,  sudden  destruction 
all  the  traits  which  prophets  of  different  ages,  surprises  them;  all  that  they  have  lived  for 
from  Amos  downward,  embody  in  their  repre-  passes  away;  they  awake,  as  from  deep  sleep, 
sentations  of  this  great  day.  It  is  heralded,  as  to  discover  that  their  soul  has  no  part  with 
a  rule,  by  terrific  phenomena  in  nature:  the  sun  God.  It  is  too  late  then  to  think  of  preparing 
is  turned  into  darkness  and  the  moon  into  blood,  for  the  end:  the  end  has  come;  and  it  is  with 
and  the  stars  withdraw  their  light;  we  read  of  solemn  emphasis  the  Apostle  adds,  "They  shall 
earthquake  and  tempest,  of  blood  and  fire  and    in  no  wise  escape." 

pillars  of  smoke.  The  great  day  ushers  in  the  A  doom  so  awful,  a  life  so  evil,  cannot  be  the 
deliverance  of  God's  people  from  all  their  ene-  destiny  or  the  duty  of  any  Christian  man.  "  Ye, 
jnies;  and  it  is  accompanied  by  a  terrible  sifting  *Rev>.  xvi.  15. 
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brethren,    are    not    in    darkness,    that    that    day 
should  overtake  you  as  a  thief."     Darkness,  in 
that  saying  of  the  Apostle,  has  a  double  weight 
of  meaning.     The  Christian  is  not  in  ignorance 
of  what  is  impending,   and  forewarned  is   fore- 
armed.    Neither  is  he  any  longer  in  moral  dark- 
ness, plunged  in  vice,  living  a  life  the  first  neces- 
sity   of    which    is    to    keep    out    of    God's    sight. 
Once  the  Thessalonians  had  been  in  such  dark- 
ness; their  souls  had  had  their  part  in  a  world 
sunk  in   sin.   on   which  the  day-spring  from  on 
high  had  not  risen:  but  now  that  time  was  past. 
God   had   shined   into   their   hearts;   He   who   is 
Himself  light  had  poured  the   radiance   of   His 
own  love  and  truth  into  them  till  ignorance,  vice, 
and  wickedness  had  passed  away,  and  they  had 
become    light    in    the    Lord.     How    intimate    is 
the  relation  between  the  Christian  and  God,  how 
complete    the    regeneration,    expressed    in    the 
words,   "  Ye  are  all  sons  of  light,   and  sons  of 
the  day;  we  are  not  of  the  night,  nor  of  dark- 
ness"!    There   are    shady   things   in   the    world, 
and  shady  persons,  but  they  are  not  in  Chris- 
tianity,  or  among  Christians.     The   true   Chris- 
tian takes  his  nature,  all  that  characterises  and 
distinguishes     him,     from     light.     There     is     no 
darkness  in  him,  nothing  to  hide,  no  guilty  se- 
cret, no  corner  of  his  being  into  which  the  light 
of  God  has  not  penetrated,  nothing  that  makes 
him  dread  exposure.     His  whole   nature  is  full 
of  light,  transparently  luminous,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  surprise  him  or  take  him  at  a  dis- 
advantage.    This,  at  least,  is  his  ideal  character; 
to  this  he  is  called,  and  this  he  makes  his  aim. 
There  are  those,  the  Apostle  implies,  who  take 
their  character  from  night  and  darkness, — men 
with    souls   that    hide   from    God,    that   love    se- 
crecy, that  have   much  to  remember  they  dare 
not  speak  of,  that  turn  with  instinctive  aversion 
from  the  light  which  the  gospel  brings,  and  the 
sincerity  and  openness  which  it  claims;  men,  in 
short,  who  have  come  to  love  darkness  rather 
than   light,   because   their   deeds   are   evil.     The 
day  of  the  Lord  will  certainly  be  a  surprise  to 
them:  it  will  smite  them  with  sudden  terror,  as 
the    midnight    thief,    breaking    unseen    through 
door  or  window,  terrifies  the  defenceless  house- 
holder;   it    will    overwhelm    them    with    despair, 
because  it  will  come  as  a  great  and  searching 
light, — a    day    on    which    God    will    bring    every 
hidden  thing  to  view,  and  judge  the  secrets  of 
men's  hearts  by   Christ  Jesus.     For  those  who 
have  lived  in  darkness  the  surprise  will  be  inevi- 
table;  but   what   surprise   can   there   be   for   the 
children  of  the  light?     They  are  partakers  of  the 
Divine   nature;   there   is   nothing   in   their   souls 
which  they  would  not  have  God  know;  the  light 
that  shines  from  the  great  white  throne  will  dis- 
cover  nothing   in   them   to   which    its    searching 
brightness  is  unwelcome;  Christ's  coming  is  so 
far    from    disconcerting    them    that    it    is    really 
the   crowning  of  their   hopes. 

The  Apostle  demands  of  his  disciples  con- 
duct answering  to  this  ideal.  Walk  worthy,  he 
says,  of  your  privileges  and  of  your  calling. 
"  Let  us  not  sleep,  as  do  the  rest,  but  let  us 
watch  and  be  sober."  "  Sleep  "  is  certainly  a 
strange  word  to  describe  the  life  of  the  worldly 
man.  He  probably  thinks  himself  very  wide 
awake,  and  as  far  as  a  certain  circle  of  inter- 
ests is  concerned,  probably  is  so.  The  children 
of  this  world,  Jesus  tells  us,  are  wonderfully 
wise  for  their  generation.  They  are  more 
shrewd  and  more  enterprising  than  the  children 


of  light.  But  what  a  stupor  falls  upon  them, 
what  a  lethargy,  what  a  deep  unconscious  slum- 
ber, when  ihe  interests,  in  view  are  spiritual. 
The  claims  of  God,  the  future  of  the  soul,  the 
coming  of  Christ,  our  manifestation  at  His 
judgment  seat,  they  are  not  awake  to  any  con- 
cern in  these.  They  live  on  as  if  these  were  not 
realities  at  all;  if  they  pass  through  their  minds 
on  occasion,  as  they  look  at  the  Bible  or  listen 
to  a  sermon,  it  is  as  dreams  pass  through  the 
mind  of  one  asleep;  they  go  out  and  shake  them- 
selves, and  all  is  over;  earth  has  recovered  its 
solidity,  and  the  airy  unrealities  have  passed 
away.  Philosophers  have  amused  themselves 
with  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  scientific  criterion 
between  the  experiences  of  the  sleeping  and  the 
waking  state,  i.  e.,  a  means  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  kind  of  reality  which  belongs  to  each; 
it  is  at  least  one  element  of  sanity  to  be  able 
to  make  the  distinction.  If  we  may  enlarge  the 
ideas  of  sleep  and  waking,  as  they  are  enlarged 
by  the  Apostle  in  this  passage,  it  is  a  distinction 
which  many  fail  to  make.  When  they  have  the 
ideas  which  make  up  the  staple  of  revelation 
presented  to  them,  they  feel  as  if  they  were  in 
dreamland;  there  is  no  substance  to  them  in  a 
page  of  St.  Paul;  they  cannot  grasp  the  reali- 
ties that  underlie  his  words,  any  more  than  they 
can  grasp  the  forms  which  swept  before  their 
minds  in  last  night's  sleep.  But  when  they  go 
out  to  their  work  in  the  world,  to  deal  in  com- 
modities, to  handle  money,  then  they  are  in  the 
sphere  of  real  things,  and  wide  awake  enough. 
Yet  the  sound  mind  will  reverse  their  decisions. 
It  is  the  visible  things  that  are  unreal  and  that 
ultimately  pass  away;  the  spiritual  things — God, 
Christ,  the  human  soul,  faith,  love,  hope — that 
abide.  Let  us  not  face  our  life  in  that  sleepy 
mood  to  which  the  spiritual  is  but  a  dream;  on 
the  contrary,  as  we  are  of  the  day,  let  us  be 
wide  awake  and  sober.  The  world  is  full  of 
illusions,  of  shadows  which  impose  themselves 
as  substances  upon  the  heedless,  of  gilded  tri- 
fles which  the  man  whose  eyes  are  heavy  with 
sleep  accepts  as  gold;  but  the  Christian  ought 
not  to  be  thus  deceived.  Look  to  the  coming 
of  the  Lord,  Paul  says,  and  do  not  sleep  through 
your  days,  like  the  heathen,  making  your  life 
one  long  delusion;  taking  the  transitory  for  the 
eternal,  and  regarding  the  eternal  as  a  dream; 
that  is  the  wav  to  be  surprised  with  sudden  de- 
struction at  the  last;  watch  and  be  sober;  and 
you  will  not  be  ashamed  before  Him  at  His 
coming. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  insist  on  the 
fact  that  "  sober  "  in  this  passage  means  sober 
as  opposed  to  drunk.  No  one  would  wish  to 
be  overtaken  drunk  by  any  great  occasion;  yet 
the  day  of  the  Lord  is  associated  in  at  least 
three  passages  of  Scripture  with  a  warning 
against  this  gross  sin.  "  Take  heed  to  your- 
selves," the  Master  says,  "  lest  haply  your 
hearts  be  overcharged  with  surfeiting,  and 
drunkenness,  and  cares  of  this  life,  and  that  day 
come  on  you  suddenly  as  a  snare."  "  The  night 
is  far  spent,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  the  day  is  at 
hand.  .  .  .  Let  us  walk  honestly  as  in  the  day; 
not  in  revelling  and  drunkenness."  And  in  this 
passage:  "Let  us,  since  we  are  of  the  day,  be 
sober;  they  that  be  drunken  are  drunken  in  the 
night."  The  conscience  of  men  is  awakening  to 
the  sin  of  excess,  but  it  has  much  to  do  before 
it  comes  to  the  New  Testament  standard.  Does 
it  not  help  us  to  see  it  in  its  true  light  when  it 
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is  thus  confronted  with  the  day  of  the  Lord? 
What  horror  could  be  more  awful  than  to  be 
overtaken  in  this  state?  What  death  is  more 
terrible  to  contemplate  than  one  which  is  not 
so  very  rare — death  in  drink? 

Wakefulness  and  sobriety  do  not  exhaust  the 
demands  made  upon  the  Christian.  He  is  also 
to  be  on  his  guard.  "  Put  on  the  breastplate 
of  faith  and  love;  and  for  a  helmet,  the  hope  of 
salvation."  While  waiting  for  the  Lord's  com- 
ing, the  Christian  waits  in  a  hostile  world.  He 
is  exposed  to  assault  from  spiritual  enemies 
who  aim  at  nothing  less  than  his  life,  and  he 
needs  to  be  protected  against  them.  In  the 
very  beginning  of  this  letter  we  came  upon  the 
three  Christian  graces;  the  Thessalonians  were 
commended  for  their  work  of  faith,  labour  of 
love,  and  patience  of  hope  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  There  they  were  represented  as  active 
powers  in  the  Christian  life,  each  manifesting 
its  presence  by  some  appropriate  work,  or  some 
notable  fruit  of  character;  here  they  constitute 
a  defensive  armour  by  which  the  Christian  is 
shielded  against  any  mortal  assault.  We  can- 
not press  the  figure  further  than  this.  If  we 
keep  our  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  if  we  love  one 
another,  if  our  hearts  are  set  with  confident  hope 
on  that  salvation  which  is  to  be  brought  to  us 
at  Christ's  appearing,  we  need  fear  no  evil;  no 
foe  can  touch  our  life.  It  is  remarkable,  I  think, 
that  both  here  and  in  the  famous  passage  in 
Ephesians,  as  well  as  in  the  original  of  both  in 
Isaiah  lix.  17,  salvation,  or,  to  be  more  precise, 
the  hope  of  salvation,  is  made  the  helmet.  The 
Apostle  is  very  free  in  his  comparisons;  faith 
is  now  a  shield,  and  now  a  breastplate;  the 
breastplate  in  one  passage  is  faith  and  love,  and 
in  another  righteousness;  but  the  helmet  is  al- 
ways the  same.  Without  hope,  he  would  say 
to  us,  no  man  can  hold  up  his  head  in  the  battle; 
and  the  Christian  hope  is  always  Christ's  sec- 
ond coming.  If  He  is  not  to  come  again,  the 
very  word  hope  may  be  blotted  out  of  the  New 
Testament.  This  assured  grasp  on  the  coming 
salvation — a  salvation  ready  to  be  revealed  in 
the  last  times — is  what  gives  the  spirit  of  victory 
to  the  Christian  even  in  the  darkest  hour. 

The  mention  of  salvation  brings  the  Apostle 
back  to  his  principal  subject.  It  i"  as  if  he 
wrote,  "for  a  helmet  the  hope  of  salvation; 
salvation,  I  say;  for  God  did  not  appoint  us  to 
wrath,  but  to  the  obtaining  of  salvation  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The  day  of  the  Lord 
is  indeed  a  day  of  wrath, — a  day  when  men  will 
cry  to  the  mountains  and  to  the  rocks,  Fall  on 
us,  and  hide  us  from  the  face  of  Him  that  sit- 
teth  upon  the  throne,  and  from  the  wrath  of 
the  Lamb;  for  the  great  day  of  their  wrath  is 
come.  The  Apostle  cannot  remember  it  for  any 
purpose  without  getting  a  glimpse  of  those  ter- 
rors; but  it  is  not  for  these  he  recalls  it  at  this 
time.  God  did  not  appoint  Christians  to  the 
wrath  of  that  day,  but  to  its  salvation, — a  salva- 
tion the  hope  of  which  is  to  cover  their  heads  in 
the   day   of  battle. 

The  next  verse — the  tenth — has  the  peculiar 
interest  of  containing  the  only  hint  to  be  found 
in  this  early  Epistle  of  Paul's  teaching  as  to 
the  mode  of  salvation.  We  obtain  it  through 
Jesus  Christ,  who  died  for  us.  It  is  not  who 
died  instead  of  us,  nor  even  on  our  behalf 
(vnip),  but,  according  to  the  true  reading,  who 
died  a  death  in  which  we  are  concerned.  It  is 
the  most  vague  expression  that  could  have  been 


used  to  signify  that  Christ's  death  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  our  salvation.  Of  course  it 
does  not  follow  that  Paul  had  said  no  more 
to  the  Thessalonians  than  he  indicates  here; 
judging  from  the  account  he  gives  in  1st  Corin- 
thians of  his  preaching  immediately  after  he  left 
Thessalonica,  one  would  suppose  he  had  been 
much  more  explicit;  certainly  no  church  ever 
existed  that  was  not  based  on  the  Atonement 
and  the  Resurrection.  In  point  of  fact,  how- 
ever, what  is  here  made  prominent  is  not  the 
mode  of  salvation,  but  one  special  result  of 
salvation  as  accomplished  by  Christ's  death,  a 
result  contemplated  by  Christ,  and  pertinent  to 
the  purpose  of  this  letter;  He  died  for  us,  that, 
whether  we  wake  or  sleep,  we  should  together 
live  with  Him.  The  same  conception  precisely 
is  found  in  Rom.  xiv.  9:  "To  this  end  Christ 
died,  and  lived  again,  that  He  might  be  Lord  of 
both  the  dead  and  the  living."  This  was  His  aim 
in  redeeming  us  by  passing  through  all  modes 
of  human  existence,  seen  and  unseen.  It  made 
Him  Lord  of  all.  He  filled  all  things.  He 
claims  all  modes  of  existence  as  His  own. 
Nothing  separates  from  Him.  Whether  we 
sleep  or  wake,  whether  we  live  or  die,  we  shall 
alike  live  with  Him.  The  strong  consolation, 
to  impart  which  was  the  Apostle's  original  mo- 
tive in  approaching  this  subject,  has  thus  come 
uppermost  again;  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
church,  it  is  this  which  lies  nearest  to  his  heart. 
He  ends,  therefore,  with  the  old  exhortation: 
"  Comfort  one  another,  and  build  each  other 
up,  as  also  ye  do."  The  knowledge  of  the  truth 
is  one  thing;  the  Christian  use  of  it  is  another: 
if  we  cannot  help  one  another  very  much  with 
the  first,  there  is  more  in  our  power  with  regard 
to  the  last.  We  are  not  ignorant  of  Christ's 
second  coming;  of  its  awful  and  consoling  cir- 
cumstances; of  its  final  judgment  and  final 
mercy;  of  its  final  separations  and  final  unions. 
Why  have  these  things  been  revealed  to  us? 
What  influence  are  they  meant  to  have  in  our 
lives?  They  ought  to  be  consoling  and 
strengthening.  They  ought  to  banish  hopeless 
sorrow.  They  ought  to  generate  and  sustain  an 
earnest,  sober,  watchful  spirit;  strong  patience; 
a  complete  independence  of  this  world.  It  is 
left  to  us  as  Christian  men  to  assist  each  other 
in  the  appropriation  and  application  of  these 
great  truths.  Let  us  fix  our  minds  upon  them. 
Our  salvation  is  nearer  than  when  w-e  believed. 
Christ  is  coming.  There  will  be  a  gathering 
together  of  all  His  people  unto  Him.  The  liv- 
ing and  the  dead  shall  be  for  ever  with  the 
Lord.  Of  the  times  and  the  seasons  we  can  say 
no  more  than  could  be  said  at  the  beginning;  the 
Father  has  kept  them  in  His  own  power;  it 
remains  with  us  to  watch  and  be  sober;  to  arm 
ourselves  with  faith,  love,  and  hope;  to  set  our 
mind  on  the  things  that  are  above,  where  our 
true  country  is,  whence  also  we  look  for  the 
Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus   Christ. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

RULERS  AND  RULED. 

1  Thessalonians  v.  12-15  (R-  V.). 

At  the  present  moment,  one  great  cause  of 
division  among  Christian  churches  is  the  ex- 
istence   of    different    forms    of    Church    govern- 
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ment.  Congregationalists,  Presbyterians,  and  for  what  they  are";  recognise  with  all  due  rev- 
Episcopalians  are  separated  from  each  other  erence  their  self-denial,  their  faithfulness,  the 
much  more  decidedly  by  difference  of  organisa-  services  they  render  to  you,  their  claim  upon 
tion  than  by  difference  of  creed.  By  some  of  your  regard.  The  Christian  labourer  does  not 
them,  if  not  by  all,  a  certain  form  of  Church  labour  for  praise  or  flattery;  but  those  who  take 
order  is  identified  with  the  existence  of  the  the  burden  of  the  church  upon  them  in  any  way, 
Church  itself.  Thus  the  English-speaking  as  pastors  or  teachers  or  visitors,  as  choir  or 
bishops  of  the  world,  who  met  some  time  ago  in  collectors,  as  managers  of  the  church  property, 
conference  at  Lambeth,  adopted  as  a  basis,  on  or  however  else,  are  entitled  to  our  acknowl- 
which  they  could  treat  for  union  with  other  edgment,  and  ought  not  to  be  left  without  it. 
Churches,  the  acceptance  of  Holy  Scripture,  of  There  is  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  unknown,  un- 
the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  heeded,  unrequited  labour  in  every  church. 
Supper,  of  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  creeds,  and  That  is  inevitable,  and  probably  good;  but  it 
of  the  Historic  Episcopate.  In  other  words,  should  make  us  the  more  anxious  to  acknowl- 
diocesan  bishops  are  as  essential  to  the  constitu-  edge  what  we  see,  and  to  esteem  the  workers 
tion  of  the  Church  as  the  preaching  of  the  Word  very  highly  in  love  because  of  it.  How  un- 
of  God  and  the  administration  of  the  Sacra-  seemly  it  is,  and  how  unworthy  of  the  Christian 
ments.  That  is  an  opinion  which  one  may  say,  name,  when  those  who  do  not  work  busy  them- 
without  offence,  has  neither  history  nor  reason  selves  with  criticising  those  who  do, — inventing 
on  its  side.  Part  of  the  interest  of  this  Epistle  to  objections,  deriding  honest  effort,  anticipating 
the  Thessalonians  lies  in  the  glimpses  it  gives  of  failure,  pouring  cold  water  upon  zeal.  That  is 
the  early  state  of  the  Church,  when  such  ques-  bad  for  all,  but  bad  especially  for  those  who 
tions  would  simply  have  been  unintelligible,  practise  it.  The  ungenerous  soul,  which  grudges 
The  little  community  at  Thessalonica  was  not  recognition  to  others,  and  though  it  never  la- 
quite  without  a  constitution — no  society  could  bours  itself  has  always  wisdom  to  spare  for 
exist  on  that  footing — but  its  constitution,  as  those  who  do,  is  in  a  hopeless  state;  there  is  no 
we  see  from  this  passage,  was  of  the  most  ele-  growth  for  it  in  anything  noble  and  good.  Let 
mentary  kind;  and  it  certainly  contained  nothing  us  open  our  eyes  on  those  who  labour  among 
like  a  modern  bishop.  us,  men  or  women,  and  recognise  them  as  they 

"  We  beseech  you,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  to  deserve, 
know  them  that  labour  among  you."  '  To  la-  There  are  two  special  forms  of  labour  to  which 
hour"*  is  the  ordinary  expression  of  Paul  for  the  Apostle  gives  prominence:  he  mentions  as 
such  Christian  work  as  he  himself  did.  Perhaps  among  those  that  labour  "  them  that  are  over 
it  refers  mainly  to  the  work  of  catechising,  to  you  in  the  Lord,  and  admonish  you."  The  first 
the  giving  of  that  regular  and  connected  in-  of  the  words  here  employed,  the  one  translated 
struction  in  Christian  truth  which  followed  con-  "  them  that  are  over  "  you,  is  the  only  hint 
version  and  baptism.  It  covers  everything  that  the  Epistle  contains  of  Church  government, 
could  be  of  service  to  the  Church  or  any  of  its  Wherever  there  is  a  society  there  must  be  order, 
members.  It  would  include  even  works  of  There  must  be  those  through  whom  the  society 
charity.  There  is  a  passage  very  like  this  in  the  acts,  those  who  represent  it  officially  by  words 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (xvi.  15  f.),  or  deeds.  At  Thessalonica  there  was  not  a  sin- 
where  the  two  things  are  closely  connected:  gle  president,  a  minister  in  our  sense,  possess- 
"  Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren  (ye  know  the  ing  to  a  certain  extent  an  exclusive  responsi- 
house  of  Stephanas,  that  it  is  the  firstfruits  of  bility;  the  presidency  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
Achaia,  and  that  they  have  set  themselves  to  plurality  of  men,  what  Presbyterians  would  call 
minister  unto  the  saints),  that  ye  also  be  in  a  Kirk  Session.  This  body,  as  far  as  we  can 
subjection  unto  such,  and  to  every  one  that  make  out  from  the  few  surviving  indications 
helpeth  in  the  work  and  laboureth."  In  both  of  their  duties,  would  direct,  but  not  conduct, 
passages  there  is  a  certain  indefiniteness.  Those  the  public  worship,  and  would  manage  the  fi- 
who  labour  are  not  necessarily  official  persons,  nancial  affairs,  and  especially  the  charity,  of  the 
elders,  or,  as  they  are  often  called  in  the  New  church.  They  would  as  a  rule  be  elderly  men; 
Testament,  bishops,  and  deacons;  they  may  have  and  were  called  by  the  official  name,  borrowed 
given  themselves  to  the  work  without  any  elec-  from  the  Jews,  of  elders.  They  did  not,  in  the 
tion  or  ordination  at  all.  We  know  that  this  is  earliest  times,  preach  or  teach;  they  were  too 
often  the  case  still.  The  best  workers  in  a  old  to  learn  that  new  profession;  but  what  may 
church  are  not  always  or  necessarily  found  be  called  the  administration  was  in  their  hands; 
among  those  who  have  official  functions  to  per-  they  were  the  governing  committee  of  the  new 
form.  Especially  is  it  so  in  churches  which  pro-  Christian  community.  The  limits  of  their  au- 
vide  no  recognition  for  women,  yet  depend  for  thority  are  indicated  by  the  words  "  in  the 
their  efficiency  as  religious  agencies  even  more  Lord."  They  are  over  the  members  of  the 
on  women  than  on  men.  What  would  become  church  in  their  characters  and  relations  as 
of  our  Sunday  Schools,  of  our  Home  Missions,  church  members;  but  they  have  nothing  to  do 
of  our  charities,  of  our  visitation  of  the  sick,  with  other  departments  of  life,  so  far  as  these 
the  aged,  and  the  poor,  but  for  the  labour  of  relations  are  unaffected  by  them. 
Christian  women?  Now  what  the  Apostle  tells  Side  by  side  with  those  who  preside  over  the 
us  here  is,  that  it  is  labour  which,  in  the  first  church,  Paul  mentions  those  "  who  admonish 
instance,  is  entitled  to  respect.  "  Know  them  you."  Admonish  is  a  somewhat  severe  word; 
that  labour  among  you,"  means  "  Know  them  it  means  to  speak  to  one  about  his  conduct, 
,,_.  .  ,        ,.  reminding  him   of  what  he  seems  to  have  for- 

*  Those  "who  toil  among  you  and  preside  over  you  and  „,.,.,.-_  °a  nr  wnat  ;Q  ricrhtlv  exnerted  from 
admonish  you  "are  identified  by  Wright  ("Composition  g°tten>  and  ot  wnat  is  rignuy  expected  irom 
of  the  Four  Gospels,"  p.  12)  as  "the  catechists,  thepresby-  him.  It  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  discipline  in  the 
ters,  and  evangelists.'^  The  third  case  is  certainly  doubt-  early  Church,  that  is,  of  the  care  which  was 
fnl ;  and  the  fact  that  the  article  is  used  only  once  makes  t„i./n  that  thr,«P  who  hnrl  named  the  Christian 
the  whole  attempt  at  such  a  discrimination  of  officials  taken  that  tnose  wtio  naa  namea  ine  ^nnsuan 
illegitimate.  name  should  lead  a  truly  Christian  life.     There 
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is  nothing  expressly  said  in  this  passage  about 
doctrines.  Purity  of  doctrine  is  certainly  es- 
sential to  the  health  of  the  Church,  but  Tight- 
ness of  life  comes  before  it.  There  is  nothing 
expressly  said  about  teaching  the  truth;  that 
work  belonged  to  apostles,  prophets,  and  evan- 
gelists, who  were  ministers  of  the  Church  at 
large,  and  not  fixed  to  a  single  congregation; 
the  only  exercise  of  Christian  speech  proper  to 
the  congregation  is  its  use  in  admonition,  i.  e., 
for  practical  moral  purposes.  The  moral  ideal 
of  the  gospel  must  be  clearly  before  the  mind  of 
the  Church,  and  all  who  deviate  from  it  must 
be  admonished  of  their  danger.  "  It  is  difficult 
for  us  in  modern  times,"  says  Dr.  Hatch,  "  with 
the  widely  different  views  which  we  have  come 
to  hold  as  to  the  relation  of  Church  govern- 
ment to  social  life,  to  understand  how  large  a 
part  discipline  filled  in  the  communities  of  prim- 
itive times.  These  communities  were  what  they 
were  mainly  by  the  strictness  of  their  discipline. 
...  In  the  midst  of  '  a  crooked  and  perverse 
nation  '  they  could  only  hold  their  own  by  the 
extreme  of  circumspection.  Moral  purity  was 
not  so  much  a  virtue  at  which  they  were  bound 
to  aim  as  the  very  condition  of  their  existence. 
If  the  salt  of  the  earth  should  lose  its  savour, 
wherewith  should  it  be  salted?  If  the  lights  of 
the  world  were  dimmed,  who  should  rekindle 
their  flame?  And  of  this  moral  purity  the  of- 
ficers of  each  community  were  the  custodians. 
'  They  watched  for  souls  as  those  that  must 
give  account.'  "  This  vivid  picture  should  pro- 
voke us  to  reflection.  Our  minds  are  not  set 
sufficiently  on  the  practical  duty  of  keeping  up 
the  Christian  standard.  The  moral  originality 
of  the  gospel  drops  too  easily  out  of  sight.  Is 
it  not  the  case  that  we  are  much  more  expert 
at  vindicating  the  approach  of  the  Church  to 
the  standard  of  the  non-Christian  world,  than 
at  maintaining  the  necessary  distinction  between 
the  two?  We  are  certain  to  bring  a  good  deal 
of  the  world  into  the  Church  without  knowing 
it;  we  are  certain  to  have  instincts,  habits,  dis- 
positions, associates  perhaps,  and  likings,  which 
are  hostile  to  the  Christian  type  of  character; 
and  it  is  this  which  makes  admonition  indis- 
pensable. Far  worse  than  any  aberration  in 
thought  is  an  irregularity  in  conduct  which 
threatens  the  Christian  ideal.  When  you  are 
warned  of  such  a  thing  in  your  conduct  by  your 
minister  or  elder,  or  by  any  Christian,  do  not 
resent  the  warning.  Take  it  seriously  and 
kindly;  thank  God  that  He  has  not  allowed  you 
to  go  on  unadmonished;  and  esteem  very  highly 
in  love  the  brother  or  sister  who  has  been  so 
true  to  you.  Nothing  is  more  unchristian 
than  fault-finding;  nothing  is  more  truly  Chris- 
tian than  frank  and  affectionate  admonishing  of 
those  who  are  going  astray.  This  may  be  es- 
pecially commended  to  the  young.  In  youth  we 
are  apt  to  be  proud  and  wilful;  we  are  confident 
that  we  can  keep  ourselves  safe  in  what  the  old 
and  timid  consider  dangerous  situations;  we  do 
not  fear  temptation,  nor  think  that  this  or  that 
little  fall  is  more  than  an  indiscretion;  and,  in 
any  case,  we  have  a  determined  dislike  to  being 
interfered  with.  All  this  is  very  natural;  but  we 
should  remember  that,  as  Christians,  we  are 
pledged  to  a  course  of  life  which  is  not  in  all 
ways  natural;  to  a  spirit  and  conduct  which  are 
incompatible  with  pride;  to  a  seriousness  of 
purpose,  to  a  loftiness  and  purity  of  aim,  which 
may    all    be    lost    through    wilfulness;    and    we 


should  love  and  honour  those  who  put  their  ex- 
perience at  our  service,  and  warn  us  when,  in 
lightness  of  heart,  we  are  on  the  way  to  make 
shipwreck  of  our  life.  They  do  not  admonish 
us  because  they  like  it,  but  because  they  love 
us  and  would  save  us  from  harm;  and  love  is 
the  only  recompense  for  such  a  service. 

How  little  there  is  of  an  official  spirit  in  what 
the  Apostle  has  been  saying,  we  see  clearly  from 
what  follows.  In  one  way  it  is  specially  the  duty 
of  the  elders  or  pastors  in  the  Church  to  ex- 
ercise rule  and  discipline;  but  it  is  not  so  ex- 
clusively their  duty  as  to  exempt  the  members 
of  the  Church  at  large  from  responsibility.  The 
Apostle  addresses  the  whole  congregation  when 
he  goes  on,  "  Be  at  peace  among  yourselves. 
And  we  exhort  you,  brethren,  admonish  the 
disorderly,  encourage  the  fainthearted,  support 
the  weak,  be  longsuffering  toward  all."  Let  us 
look  more  closely  at  these  simple  exhorta- 
tions. 

"  Admonish,"  he  says,  "  the  disorderly."'  Who 
are  they?  The  word  is  a  military  one,  and 
means  properly  those  who  leave  their  place  in 
the  ranks.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians 
(ii.  5)  Paul  rejoices  over  what  he  calls  the  solid 
front  presented  by  their  faith  in  Christ.  The 
solid  front  is  broken,  and  great  advantage  given 
to  the  enemy,  when  there  are  disorderly  persons 
in  a  church, — men  or  women  who  fall  short  of 
the  Christian  standard,  or  who  violate,  by  ir- 
regularities of  any  kind,  the  law  of  Christ. 
Such  are  to  be  admonished  by  their  brethren. 
Any  Christian  who  sees  the  disorder  has  a  right 
to  admonish  them;  nay,  it  is  laid  upon  his  con- 
science as  a  sacred  duty  tenderly  and  earnestly 
to  do  so.  We  are  too  much  afraid  of  giving 
offence,  and  too  little  afraid  of  allowing  sin  to 
run  its  course.  Which  is  better — to  speak  to 
the  brother  who  has  been  disorderly,  whether 
by  neglecting  work,  neglecting  worship,  or 
openly  falling  into  sin:  which  is  better,  to  speak 
to  such  a  one  as  a  brother,  privately,  earnestly, 
lovingly;  or  to  say  nothing  at  all  to  him,  but 
talk  about  what  we  find  to  censure  in  him  to 
everybody  else,  dealing  freely  behind  his  back 
with  things  we  dare  not  speak  of  to  his  face? 
Surely  admonition  is  better  than  gossip;  if  it 
is  more  difficult,  it  is  more  Christlike  too.  It 
may  be  that  our  own  conduct  shuts  our  mouth, 
or  at  least  exposes  us  to  a  rude  retort;  but 
unaffected   humility  can   overcome   even   that. 

But  it  is  not  always  admonition  that  is  needed. 
Sometimes  the  very  opposite  is  in  place;  and  so 
Paul  writes,  "  Encourage  the  fainthearted." 
Put  heart  into  them.  The  word  rendered 
"  fainthearted  "  is  only  used  in  this  single  pas- 
sage; yet  every  one  knows  what  it  means.  It 
includes  those  for  whose  benefit  the  Apostle 
wrote  in  chap.  iv.  the  description  of  Christ's 
second  coming, — those  whose  hearts  sunk  within 
them  as  they  thought  they  might  never  see  their 
departed  friends  again.  It  includes  those  who 
shrink  from  persecution,  from  the  smiles  or  the 
frowns  of  the  unchristian,  and  who  fear  they  may 
deny  the  Lord.  It  includes  those  who  have 
fallen  before  temptation,  and  are  sitting  de- 
spondent and  fearful,  not  able  to  lift  up  so  much 
as  their  eyes  to  heaven  and  pray  the  publican's 
prayer.  All  such  timid  souls  need  to  be  heart- 
ened; and  those  who  have  learned  of  Jesus,  who 
would  not  break  the  bruised  reed  nor  quench 
the  smoking  flax,  will  know  how  to  speak  a 
word  in  season  to  them.     The  whole  life  of  the 
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Lord  is  an  encouragement  to  the  fainthearted; 
He  who  welcomed  the  penitent,  who  comforted 
the  mourners,  who  restored  Peter  after  his 
triple  denial,  is  able  to  lift  up  the  most  timid 
and  to  make  them  stand.  Nor  is  there  any  work 
more  Christlike  than  this.  The  fainthearted  get 
no  quarter  from  the  world;  bad  men  delight 
to  trample  on  the  timid;  but  Christ  bids  them 
hope  in  Him,  and  strengthen  themselves  for 
battle  and  for  victory. 

Akin  to  this  exhortation  is  the  one  which 
follows,  "  Support  the  weak."  That  does  not 
mean,  Provide  for  those  who  are  unable  to 
work;  but,  lay  hold  of  those  who  are  weak  in 
the  faith,  and  keep  them  up.  There  are  people 
in  every  congregation  whose  connection  with 
Christ  and  the  gospel  is  very  slight;  and  if  some 
one  does  not  take  hold  of  them,  they  will  drift 
away  altogether.  Sometimes  such  weakness  is 
due  to  ignorance:  the  people  in  question  know 
little  about  the  gospel;  it  fills  no  space  in  their 
minds;  it  does  not  awe  their  weakness,  or  fas- 
cinate their  trust.  Sometimes,  again,  it  is  due 
to  an  unsteadiness  of  mind  or  character;  they 
are  easily  led  away  by  new  ideas  or  by  new 
companions.  Sometimes,  without  any  tendency 
to  lapsing,  there  is  a  weakness  due  to  a  false 
reverence  for  the  past,  and  for  the  traditions 
and  opinions  of  men,  by  which  the  mind  and 
conscience  are  enslaved.  What  is  to  be  done 
with  such  weak  Christians?  They  are  to  be  sup- 
ported. Some  one  is  to  lay  hands  upon  them, 
and  uphold  them  till  their  weakness  is  outgrown. 
If  they  are  ignorant,  they  must  be  taught.  If 
they  are  easily  carried  away  by  new  ideas,  they 
must  be  shown  the  incalculable  weight  of  evi- 
dence which  from  every  side  establishes  the  un- 
changeable truth  of  the  gospel.  If  they  are  prej- 
udiced and  bigoted,  or  full  of  irrational  scruples, 
and  blind  reverence  for  dead  customs,  they  must 
be  constrained  to  look  the  imaginary  terrors  of 
liberty  in  the  face,  till  the  truth  makes  them 
free.  Let  us  lay  this  exhortation  to  heart. 
Men  and  women  slip  away  and  are  lost  to  the 
Church  and  to  Christ,  because  they  were  weak, 
and  no  one  supported  them.  Your  word  or 
your  influence,  spoken  or  used  at  the  right  time, 
might  have  saved  them.  What  is  the  use  of 
strength  if  not  to  lay  hold  of  the  weak? 

It  is  an  apt  climax  when  the  Apostle  adds, 
"  Be  longsuffering  toward  all."  He  who  tries 
to  keep  these  commandments — "  Admonish  the 
disorderly,  encourage  the  fainthearted,  support 
the  weak  " — will  have  need  of  patience.  If  we 
are  absolutely  indifferent  to  each  other,  it  does 
not  matter;  we  can  do  without  it.  But  if  we 
seek  to  be  of  use  to  each  other,  our  moral  in- 
firmities are  very  trying.  We  summon  up  all 
our  love  and  all  our  courage,  and  venture  to 
hint  to  a  brother  that  something  in  his  conduct 
has  been  amiss;  and  he  flies  into  a  passion,  and 
tells  us  to  mind  our  own  business.  Or  we  un- 
dertake some  trying  task  of  teaching,  and  after 
years  of  pains  and  patience  some  guileless  ques- 
tion is  asked  which  shows  that  our  labour  has 
been  in  vain;  or  we  sacrifice  our  own  leisure  and 
recreation  to  lay  hold  on  some  weak  one,  and 
discover  that  the  first  approach  of  temptation 
has  been  too  strong  for  him  after  all.  How 
slow,  we  are  tempted  to  cry,  men  are  to  re- 
spond to  efforts  made  for  their  good!  Yet  we 
are  men  who  so  cry, — men  who  have  wearied 
God  by  their  own  slowness,  and  who  must  con- 
stantly appeal  to  His  forbearance.     Surely  it  is 


not    too    much    for   us    to   be    longsuffering   to- 
ward all. 

This  little  section  closes  with  a  warning 
against  revenge,  the  vice  directly  opposed  to 
forbearance.  "  See  that  none  render  unto  any 
one  evil  for  evil;  but  alway  follow  after  that 
which  is  good,  one  toward  another,  and  toward 
all."  Who  are  addressed  in  this  verse?  No 
doubt,  I  should  say,  all  the  members  of  the 
Church;  they  have  a  common  interest  in  seeing 
that  it  is  not  disgraced  by  revenge.  If  forgive- 
ness is  the  original  and  characteristic  virtue  of 
Christianity,  it  is  because  revenge  is  the  most 
natural  and  instinctive  of  vices.  It  is  a  kind  of 
wild  justice,  as  Bacon  says,  and  men  will  hardly 
be  persuaded  that  it  is  not  just.  It  is  the  vice 
which  can  most  easily  pass  itself  off  as  a  virtue; 
but  in  the  Church  it  is  to  have  no  opportunity 
of  doing  so.  Christian  men  are  to  have  their 
eyes  about  them;  and  where  a  wrong  has  been 
done,  they  are  to  guard  against  the  possibility 
of  revenge  by  acting  as  mediators  between  the 
severed  brethren.  Is  it  not  written  in  the  words 
of  Jesus,  "  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for 
they  shall  be  called  sons  of  God"?  We  are  not 
only  to  refrain  from  vengeance  ourselves,  but 
we  are  to  see  to  it,  as  Christian  men,  that  it  has 
no  place  among  us.  And  here,  again,  we  some- 
times have  a  thankless  task,  and  need  to  be 
longsuffering.  Angry  men  are  unreasonable; 
and  he  who  seeks  the  blessing  of  the  peacemaker 
sometimes  earns  only  the  ill  name  of  a  busy- 
body in  other  men's  matters.  Nevertheless, 
wisdom  is  justified  of  all  her  children;  and  no 
man  who  wars  against  revenge,  out  of  a  heart 
loyal  to  Christ,  can  ever  be  made  to  look  fool- 
ish. If  that  which  is  good  is  our  constant  aim, 
one  toward  another,  and  toward  all,  we  shall 
gain  the  confidence  even  of  angry  men,  and 
have  the  joy  of  seeing  evil  passions  banished 
from  the  Church.  For  revenge  is  the  last 
stronghold  of  the  natural  man;  it  is  the  last  fort 
which  he  holds  against  the  spirit  of  the  gospel; 
and  when  it  is  stormed,  Christ  reigns  indeed. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  STANDING  ORDERS  OF  THE 
GOSPEL. 

1  Thessalonians  v.  16-18  (R.  V.). 

The  three  precepts  of  these  three  verses  may 
be  called  the  standing  orders  of  the  Christian 
Church.  However  various  the  circumstances  in 
which  Christians  may  find  themselves,  the  du- 
ties here  prescribed  are  always  binding  upon 
them.  We  are  to  rejoice  alway,  to  pray  without 
ceasing,  and  in  everything  to  give  thanks.  We 
may  live  in  peaceful  or  in  troubled  times;  we 
may  be  encompassed  with  friends  or  beset  by 
foes;  we  may  see  the  path  we  have  chosen  for 
ourselves  open  easily  before  us,  or  find  our  in- 
clination thwarted  at  every  step;  but  we  must 
always  have  the  music  of  the  gospel  in  our  hearts 
in  its  own  proper  key.  Let  us  look  at  these 
rules  in  order. 

"  Rejoice  alway."  There  are  circumstances 
in  which  it  is  natural  for  us  to  rejoice;  whether 
we  are  Christians  or  not,  joy  fills  the  heart  till 
it  overflows.  Youth,  health,  hope,  love,  these 
richest  and  best  possessions,  give  almost  every 
man    and    woman    at    least    a    term    of    unmixed 
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gladness;  some  months,  or  years  perhaps,  of 
pure  light-heartedness,  when  they  feel  like  sing- 
ing all  the  time.  But  that  natural  joy  can  hardly 
be  kept  up.  It  would  not  be  good  for  us  if  it 
could;  for  it  really  means  that  we  are  for  the 
time  absorbed  in  ourselves,  and  having  found 
our  own  satisfaction  decline  to  look  beyond. 
It  is  quite  another  situation  to  which  the  Apos- 
tle addresses  himself.  He  knows  that  the  per- 
sons who  receive  his  letter  have  had  to  suffer 
cruelly  for  their  faith  in  Christ;  he  knows  that 
some  of  them  have  quite  lately  stood  beside  the 
graves  of  their  dead.  Must  not  a  man  be  very 
sure  of  himself,  very  confident  of  the  truth  on 
which  he  stands,  when  he  ventures  to  say  to 
people  so  situated,   "Rejoice  alway"? 

But  these  people,  we  must  remember,  were 
Christians;  they  had  received  the  gospel  from 
the  Apostle;  and,  in  the  gospel,  the  supreme 
assurance  of  the  love  of  God.  We  need  to  re- 
mind ourselves  occasionally  that  the  gospel  is 
good  news,  glad  tidings  of  great  joy.  Wherever 
it  comes,  it  is  a  joyful  sound;  it  puts  a  gladness 
into  the  heart  which  no  change  of  circumstances 
can  abate  or  take  away.  There  is  a  great  deal 
in  the  Old  Testament  which  may  fairly  be  de- 
scribed as  doubt  of  God's  love.  Even  the  saints 
sometimes  wondered  whether  God  was  good  to 
Israel;  they  became  impatient,  unbelieving,  bit- 
ter, foolish;  the  outpourings  of  their  hearts  in 
some  of  the  psalms  show  how  far  they  were 
from  being  able  to  rejoice  evermore.  But  there 
is  nothing  the  least  like  this  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  New  Testament  is  the  work  of 
Christian  men,  of  men  who  had  stood  quite  close 
to  the  supreme  manifestation  of  God's  love  in 
Jesus  Christ.  Some  of  them  had  been  in  Christ's 
company  for  years.  They  knew  that  every  word 
He  spoke  and  every  deed  He  wrought  declared 
His  love;  they  knew  that  it  was  revealed,  above 
all,  by  the  death  which  He  died;  they  knew  that 
it  was  made  almighty,  immortal,  and  ever- 
present,  by  His  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
The  sublime  revelation  of  Divine  love  domi- 
nated everything  else  in  their  experience.  It 
was  impossible  for  them,  for  a  single  moment, 
to  forget  it  or  to  escape  from  it.  It  drew  and 
fixed  their  hearts  as  irresistibly  as  a  mountain 
peak  draws  and  holds  the  eyes  of  the  traveller. 
They  never  lost  sight  of  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus,  that  sight  so  new,  so  stupendous, 
so  irresistible,  so  joyful.  And  because  they  did 
not,  they  were  able  to  rejoice  evermore;  and 
the  New  Testament,  which  reflects  the  life  of  the 
first  believers,  does  not  contain  a  querulous  word 
from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  the  book  of  in- 
finite joy. 

We  see,  then,  that  this  command,  unreasonable 
as  it  appears,  is  not  impracticable.  If  we  are 
truly  Christians,  if  we  have  seen  and  received 
the  love  of  God,  if  we  see  and  receive  it  con- 
tinually, it  will  enable  us,  like  those  who  wrote 
the  New  Testament,  to  rejoice  evermore. 
There  are  places  on  our  coast  where  a  spring  of 
fresh  water  gushes  up  through  the  sand  among 
the  salt  waves  of  the  sea;  and  just  such  a  foun- 
tain of  joy  is  the  love  of  God  in  the  Christian 
soul,  even  when  the  waters  close  over  it.  "  As 
sorrowful,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  yet  alway  re- 
joicing." 

Most  churches  and  Christians  need  to  lay  this 
exhortation  to  heart.  It  contains  a  plain  direc- 
tion for  our  common  worship.  The  house  of 
God  is  the  place  where  we  come  to  make  united 


and  adoring  confession  of  His  name.  If  we 
think  only  of  ourselves,  as  we  enter,  we  may  be 
despondent  and  low-spirited  enough;  but  surely 
we  ought  to  think,  in  the  first  instance,  of  Him. 
Let  God  be  great  in  the  assembly  of  His  peo- 
ple; let  Him  be  lifted  up  as  He  is  revealed  to 
us  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  joy  will  fill  our  hearts. 
If  the  services  of  the  Church  are  dull,  it  is  be- 
cause He  has  been  left  outside;  because  the 
glad  tidings  of  redemption,  holiness,  and  life 
everlasting  are  still  waiting  for  admission  to 
our  hearts.  Do  not  let  us  belie  the  gospel  by 
dreary,  joyless  worship:  it  is  not  so  that  it  is 
endeared  to  ourselves  or  commended  to  others. 

The  Apostle's  exhortation  contains  a  hint  also 
for  Christian  temper.  Not  only  our  united  wor- 
ship, but  the  habitual  disposition  of  each  of  us, 
is  to  be  joyful.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  meas- 
ure the  loss  the  cause  of  Christ  has  sustained 
through  the  neglect  of  this  rule.  A  conception 
of  Christianity  has  been  set  before  men,  and 
especially  before  the  young,  which  could  not 
fail  to  repel;  the  typical  Christian  has  been  pre- 
sented, austere  and  pure  perhaps,  or  lifted  high 
above  the  world,  but  rigid,  cold,  arrtl  self-con- 
tained. That  is  not  the  Christian  as  the  New 
Testament  conceives  him.  He  is  cheerful, 
sunny,  joyous;  and  there  is  nothing  so  charm- 
ing as  joy.  There  is  nothing  so  contagious,  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  in  which  all  men  are  so 
willing  to  partake;  and  hence  there  is  nothing 
so  powerful  in  evangelistic  work.  The  joy  of 
the  Lord  is  the  strength  of  the  preacher  of  the 
gospel.  There  is  an  interesting  passage  in 
i  Cor.  ix.,  where  Paul  enlarges  on  a  certain 
relation  between  the  evangelist  and  the  evangel. 
The  gospel,  he  tells  us,  is  God's  free  gift  to  the 
world;  and  he  who  would  become  a  fellow- 
worker  with  the  gospel  must  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  it,  and  make  his  preaching  also  a  free  gift. 
So  here,  one  may  say,  the  gospel  is  conceived  as 
glad  tidings;  and  whoever  would  open  his  lips 
for  Christ  must  enter  into  the  spirit  of  his  mes- 
sage, and  stand  up  to  speak  clothed  in  joy.  Our 
looks  and  tones  must  not  belie  our  words.  Lan- 
guor, dulness,  dreariness,  a  melancholy  visage, 
are  a  libel  upon  the  gospel.  If  the  knowledge 
of  the  love  of  God  does  not  make  us  glad,  what 
does  it  do  for  us?  If  it  does  not  make  a  dif- 
ference to  our  spirits  and  our  temper,  do  we 
really  know  it?  Christ  compares  its  influence 
to  that  of  new  wine;  it  is  nothing  if  not  ex- 
hilarating; if  it  does  not  make  our  faces  shine, 
it  is  because  we  have  not  tasted  it.  I  do  not 
overlook,  any  more  than  St.  Paul  did,  the  causes 
for  sorrow;  but  the  causes  for  sorrow  are 
transient;  they  are  like  the  dark  clouds  which 
overshadow  the  sky  for  a  time  and  then  pass 
away;  while  the  cause  of  joy — the  redeeming 
love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus — is  permanent;  it  is 
like  the  unchanging  blue  behind  the  clouds,  ever- 
present,  ever  radiant,  overarching  and  encom- 
passing all  our  passing  woes.  Let  us  remem- 
ber it,  and  see  it  through  the  darkest  clouds, 
and  it  will  not  be  impossible  for  us  to  rejoice 
evermore. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  one  difficult  thing 
should  be  made  easy  when  it  is  combined  with 
another;  but  this  is  what  is  suggested  by  the 
second  exhortation  of  the  Apostle,  "  Pray  with- 
out ceasing."  It  is  not  easy  to  rejoice  alway, 
but  our  one  hope  of  doing  so  is  to  pray  con- 
stantly. How  are  we  to  understand  so  singu- 
lar a  precept? 
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Prayer,  we  know,  when  we  take  it  in  the  wid- 
est sense,  is  the  primary  mark  of  the  Christian. 
"  Behold,  he  prayeth,"  the  Lord  said  of  Saul, 
when  He  wished  to  convince  Ananias  that  there 
was  no  mistake  about  his  conversion.  He  who 
does  not  pray  at  all — and  is  it  too  much  to  sup- 
pose that  some  come  to  churches  who  never 
do? — is  no  Christian.  Prayer  is  the  converse  of 
the  soul  with  God;  it  is  that  exercise  in  which 
we  hold  up  our  hearts  to  Him,  that  they  may  be 
filled  with  His  fulness,  and  changed  into  His 
likeness.  The  more  we  pray,  and  the  more  we 
are  in  contact  with  Him,  the  greater  is  our  as- 
surance of  His  love,  the  firmer  our  confidence 
that  He  is  with  us  to  help  and  save.  If  we  once 
think  of  it,  we  shall  see  that  our  very  life  as 
Christians  depends  on  our  being  in  perpetual 
contact  and  perpetual  fellowship  with  God.  If 
He  does  not  breathe  into  us  the  breath  of  life, 
we  have  no  life.  If  He  does  not  hour  by  hour 
send  our  help  from  above,  we  face  our  spiritual 
foes  without  resources. 

It  is  with  such  thoughts  present  to  the  mind 
that  some  would  interpret  the  command,  "  Pray 
without  ceasing."  "  Cherish  a  spirit  of  prayer," 
they  would  render  it,  "  and  make  devotion  the 
true  business  of  life.  Cultivate  the  sense  of  de- 
pendence on  God;  let  it  be  part  of  the  very 
structure  of  your  thoughts  that  without  Him  you 
can  do  nothing,  but  through  His  strength  all 
things."  But  this  is,  in  truth,  to  put  the  effect 
where  the  cause  should  be.  This  spirit  of  de- 
votion is  itself  the  fruit  of  ceaseless  prayers; 
this  strong  consciousness  of  dependence  on  God 
becomes  an  ever-present  and  abiding  thing  only 
when  in  all  our  necessities  we  betake  ourselves 
to  Him.  Occasions,  we  must  rather  say,  if  we 
would  follow  the  Apostle's  thought,  are  never 
wanting,  and  will  never  be  wanting,  which  call 
for  the  help  of  God;  therefore,  pray  without 
ceasing.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  the  thing  can- 
not be  done  before  the  experiment  has  been 
made.  There  are  few  works  that  cannot  be  ac- 
companied with  prayer;  there  are  few  indeed 
that  cannot  be  preceded  by  prayer;  there  is 
none  at  all  that  would  not  profit  by  prayer. 
Take  the  very  first  work  to  which  you  must  set 
your  mind  and  your  hand,  and  you  know  it  will 
be  better  done  if,  as  you  turn  to  it,  you  look  up 
to  God  and  ask  His  help  to  do  it  well  and  faith- 
fully, as  a  Christian  ought  to  do  it  for  the  Master 
above.  It  is  not  in  any  vague,  indefinite  fashion, 
but  by  taking  prayer  with  us  wherever  we  go, 
by  consciously,  deliberately,  and  persistently 
lifting  our  hearts  to  God  as  each  emergency  in 
life,  great  or  small,  makes  its  new  demand  upon 
us,  that  the  apostolic  exhortation  is  to  be 
obeyed.  If  prayer  is  thus  combined  with  all 
our  works,  we  shall  find  that  it  wastes  no  time, 
though  it  fills  all.  Certainly  it  is  not  an  easy 
practice  to  begin,  that  of  praying  without  ceas- 
ing. It  is  so  natural  for  us  not  to  pray,  that 
we  perpetually  forget,  and  undertake  this  or 
that  without  God.  But  surely  we  get  reminders 
enough  that  this  omission  of  prayer  is  a  mistake. 
Failure,  loss  of  temper,  absence  of  joy,  weari- 
ness, and  discouragement  are  its  fruits;  while 
prayer  brings  us  without  fail  the  joy  and 
strength  of  God.  The  Apostle  himself  knew 
that  to  pray  without  ceasing  requires  an  ex- 
traordinary effort:  and  in  the  only  passages  in 
which  he  urges  it,  he  combines  with  it  the  du- 
ties of  watchfulness  and  persistence  (Eph.  vi. 
15;  Col.  iv.  2;  Rom.  xii.  12).  We  must  be  on 
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our  guard  that  the  occasion  for  prayer  does  not 
escape  us,  and  we  must  take  care  not  to  be 
wearied  with  this  incessant  reference  of  every- 
thing to  God. 

The  third  of  the  standing  orders  of  the  Church 
is,  from  one  point  of  view,  a  combination  of  the 
first  and  second;  for  thanksgiving  is  a  kind  of 
joyful  prayer.  As  a  duty,  it  is  recognised  by 
every  one  within  limits;  the  difficulty  of  it  is 
only  seen  when  it  is  claimed,  as  here,  without 
limits:  "  In  everything  give  thanks."  That  this 
is  no  accidental  extravagance  is  shown  by  its 
recurrence  in  other  places.  To  mention  only 
one:  in  Phil.  iv.  6  the  Apostle  writes,  "  In 
everything  by  prayer  and  supplication  with 
thanksgiving  let  your  requests  be  made  known 
to  God."     Is  it  really  possible  to  do  this  thing? 

There  are  times,  we  all  know,  at  which  thanks- 
giving is  natural  and  easy.  When  our  life  has 
taken  the  course  which  we  ourselves  had  pur- 
posed, and  the  result  seems  to  justify  our  fore- 
sight; when  those  whom  we  love  are  prosperous 
and  happy;  when  we  have  escaped  a  great  dan- 
ger, or  recovered  from  a  severe  illness,  we  feel, 
or  say  we  feel,  so  thankful.  Even  in  such  cir- 
cumstances we  are  possibly  not  so  thankful  as 
we  ought  to  be.  Perhaps,  if  we  were,  our  lives 
would  be  a  great  deal  happier.  But  at  all 
events  we  frankly  admit  that  we  have  cause  for 
thanksgiving;  God  has  been  good  to  us,  even 
in  our  own  estimate  of  goodness;  and  we  ought 
to  cherish  and  express  our  grateful  love  to- 
ward Him.  Let  us  not  forget  to  do  so.  It  has 
been  said  that  an  unblessed  sorrow  is  the  sad- 
dest thing  in  life;  but  perhaps  as  sad  a  thing  is 
an  unblessed  joy.  And  every  joy  is  unblessed 
for  which  we  do  not  give  God  thanks.  "  Un- 
hallowed pleasures  "  is  a  strong  expression, 
which  seems  proper  only  to  describe  gross 
wickedness;  yet  it  is  the  very  name  which  de- 
scribes any  pleasure  in  our  life  of  which  we 
do  not  recognise  God  as  the  Giver,  and  for 
which  we  do  not  offer  Him  our  humble  and 
hearty  thanks.  We  would  not  be  so  apt  to  protest 
against  the  idea  of  giving  thanks  in  everything 
if  it  had  ever  been  our  habit  to  give  thanks  in 
anything.  Think  of  what  you  call,  with  thor- 
ough conviction,  your  blessings  and  your  mer- 
cies,— your  bodily  health,  your  soundness  of 
mind,  your  calling  in  this  world,  the  faith  which 
you  repose  in  others  and  which  others  re- 
pose in  you;  think  of  the  love  of  your  hus- 
band or  wife,  of  all  those  sweet  and  tender 
ties  that  bind  our  lives  into  one;  think  of  the 
success  with  which  you  have  wrought  out  your 
own  purposes,  and  laboured  at  your  own  ideal; 
and  with  all  this  multitude  of  mercies  before 
your  face,  ask  whether  even  for  these  you  have 
given  God  thanks.  Have  they  been  hallowed 
and  made  means  of  grace  to  you  by  your  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  that  He  is  the  Giver  of 
them  all?  If  not,  it  is  plain  that  you  have  lost 
much  joy,  and  have  to  begin  the  duty  of  thanks- 
giving in  the  easiest  and  lowest  place. 

But  the  Apostle  rises  high  above  this  when 
he  says,  "  In  everything  give  thanks."  He 
knew,  as  I  have  remarked  already,  that  the 
Thessalonians  had  been  visited  by  suffering  and 
death:  is  there  a  place  for  thanksgiving  there? 
Yes,  he  says;  for  the  Christian  does  not  look 
on  sorrow  with  the  eyes  of  another  man. 
When  sickness  comes  to  him  or  to  his  home; 
when  there  is  loss  to  be  borne,  or  disappoint- 
ment,    or    bereavement;     when    his    plans    are 
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frustrated,  his  hopes  deferred,  and  the  whole 
conduct  of  his  life  simply  taken  out  of  his  hands, 
he  is  still  called  to  give  thanks  to  God.  For  he 
knows  that  God  is  love.  He  knows  that  Uod 
has  a  purpose  of  His  own  in  his  life, — a  purpose 
which  at  the  moment  he  may  not  discern,  but 
which  he  is  bound  to  believe  wiser  and  larger 
than  any  he  could  purpose  for  himself.  Every 
one  who  has  eyes  to  see  must  have  seen,  in  the 
lives  of  Christian  men  and  women,  fruits  of 
sorrow  and  of  suffering  which  were  conspicu- 
ously their  best  possessions,  the  things  for 
which  the  whole  Church  was  under  obligation 
to  give  thanks  to  God  on  their  behalf.  It  is 
not  easy  at  the  moment  to  see  what  underlies 
sorrow;  it  is  not  possible  to  grasp  by  antici- 
pation the  beautiful  fruits  which  it  yields  in  the 
long  run  to  those  who  accept  it  without  mur- 
muring: but  every  Christian  knows  that  all 
things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God;  and  in  the  strength  of  that  knowledge 
he  is  able  to  keep  a  thankful  heart,  however 
mysterious  and  trying  the  providence  of  God 
may  be.  That  sorrow,  even  the  deepest  and 
most  hopeless,  has  been  blessed,  no  one  can 
deny.  It  has  taught  many  a  deeper  thought- 
fulness,  a  truer  estimate  of  the  world  and  its 
interests,  a  more  simple  trust  in  God.  It  has 
opened  the  eyes  of  many  to  the  sufferings  of 
others,  and  changed  boisterous  rudeness  into 
tender  and  delicate  sympathy.  It  has  given 
many  weak  ones  the  opportunity  of  demon- 
strating the  nearness  and  the  strength  of  Christ, 
as  out  of  weakness  they  have  been  made 
strong.  Often  the  sufferer  in  a  home  is  the 
most  thankful  member  of  it.  Often  the  bedside 
is  the  sunniest  spot  in  the  house,  though  the 
bedridden  one  knows  that  he  or  she  will  never 
be  free  again.  It  is  not  impossible  for  a  Chris- 
tian in  everything  to  give  thanks. 

But  it  is  only  a  Christian  who  can  do  it,  as  the 
last  words  of  the  Apostle  intimate:  "This  is 
the  will  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  to  you-ward." 
These  words  may  refer  to  all  that  has  preceded: 
"  Rejoice  alway;  pray  without  ceasing;  in 
everything  give  thanks";  or  they  may  refer  to 
the  last  clause  only.  Whichever  be  the  case, 
the  Apostle  tells  us  that  the  ideal  in  question 
has  only  been  revealed  in  Christ,  and  hence  is 
only  within  reach  of  those  who  know  Christ. 
Till  Christ  came,  no  man  ever  dreamt  of  re- 
joicing alway,  praying  without  ceasing,  and  giv- 
ing thanks  in  everything.  There  were  noble 
ideals  in  the  world,  high,  severe,  and  pure;  but 
nothing  so  lofty,  buoyant,  and  exhilarating  as 
this.  Men  did  not  know  God  well  enough  to 
know  what  His  will  for  them  was;  they  thought 
He  demanded  integrity,  probably,  and  beyond 
that,  silent  and  passive  submission  at  the  most; 
no  one  had  conceived  that  God's  will  for  man 
was  that  his  life  should  be  made  up  of  joy, 
prayer,  and  thanksgiving.  But  he  who  has  seen 
Jesus  Christ,  and  has  discovered  the  meaning 
of  His  life,  knows  that  this  is  the  true  ideal. 
For  Jesus  came  into  our  world,  and  lived  among 
us,  that  we  might  know  God;  He  manifested 
the  name  of  God  that  we  might  put  our  trust 
in  it;  and  that  name  is  Love;  it  is  Father.  If 
we  know  the  Father,  it  is  possible  for  us,  in  the 
spirit  of  children,  to  aim  at  this  lofty  Christian 
ideal;  if  we  do  not,  it  will  seem  to  us  utterly 
unreal.  The  will  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  means 
the  will  of  the  Father;  it  is  only  for  children 
that    His    will    exists.     Do    not    put    aside    the 


apostolic  exhortation  as  paradox  or  extrava- 
gance; to  Christian  hearts,  to  the  children  of 
God,  he  speaks  words  of  truth  and  soberness 
when  he  says,  "  Rejoice  alway;  pray  without 
ceasing;  in  everything  give  thanks."  Has  not 
Christ  Jesus  given  us  peace  with  God,  and  made 
us  friends  instead  of  enemies?  Is  not  that  a 
fountain  of  joy  too  deep  for  sorrow  to  touch? 
Has  He  not  assured  us  that  He  is  with  us  all 
the  days,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world?  Is  not 
that  a  ground  upon  which  we  can  look  up  in 
prayer  all  the  day  leng?  Has  He  not  told  us 
that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  God?  Of  course  we  cannot  trace  His 
operation  always;  but  when  we  remember  the 
seal  with  which  Christ  sealed  that  great  truth; 
when  we  remember  that  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
purpose  of  God  in  each  of  us  He  laid  down  His 
life  on  our  behalf,  can  we  hesitate  to  trust  His 
word?  And  if  we  do  not  hesitate,  but  welcome 
it  gladly  as  our  hope  in  the  darkest  hour,  shall 
we  not  try  even  in  everything  to  give  thanks? 


CHAPTER    XV. 
THE  SPIRIT. 

I  THESSALONIANS  V.  20-22  (R.   V.). 

These  verses  are  abruptly  introduced,  but  are 
not  unconnected  with  what  precedes.  The 
Apostle  has  spoken  of  order  and  discipline,  and 
of  the  joyful  and  devout  temper  which  should 
characterise  the  Christian  Church;  and  here  he 
comes  to  speak  of  that  Spirit  in  which  the 
Church  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  her  being. 
The  presence  of  the  Spirit  is,  of  course,  presup- 
posed in  all  that  he  has  said  already:  how  could 
men,  except  by  His  help,  "  rejoice  alway,  pray 
without  ceasing,  and  in  everything  give  thanks"? 
But  there  are  other  manifestations  of  the 
Spirit's  power,  of  a  more  precise  and  definite 
character,  and  it  is  with  these  we  have  here  to 
do. 

Spiritus  ubi  est,  ardet.  When  the  Holy  Spirit 
descended  on  the  Church  at  Pentecost,  "  there 
appeared  unto  them  tongues  parting  asunder, 
like  as  of  fire;  and  it  sat  upon  each  one  of 
them";  and  their  lips  were  open  to  declare  the 
mighty  works  of  God.  A  man  who  has  received 
this  great  gift  is  described  as  fervent,  liter- 
ally, boiling  (?&w),  with  the  Spirit.  The  new 
birth  in  those  early  days  was  a  new  birth;  it 
kindled  in  the  soul  thoughts  and  feelings  to 
which  it  had  hitherto  been  strange;  it  brought 
with  it  the  consciousness  of  new  powers;  a  new 
vision  of  God;  a  new  love  of  holiness;  a  new 
insight  into  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  into  the 
meaning  of  man's  life;  often  a  new  power  of 
ardent,  passionate  speech.  In  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  Paul  describes  a  primitive 
Christian  congregation.  There  was  not  one 
silent  among  them.  When  they  came  together 
every  one  had  a  psalm,  a  revelation,  a  prophecy, 
an  interpretation.  The  manifestation  of  the 
Spirit  had  been  given  to  each  one  to  profit 
withal;  and  on  all  hands  the  spiritual  fire  was 
ready  to  flame  forth.  Conversion  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  the  acceptance  of  the  apostolic  gospel, 
was  not  a  thing  which  made  little  difference  to 
men:  it  convulsed  their  whole  nature  to  its 
depths;  they  were  never  the   same  again;   they 
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were  new  creatures,  with  a  new  life  in  them,  all 
fervour  and  flame. 

A  state  so  unlike  nature,  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term,  was  sure  to  have  its  inconveniences. 
The  Christian,  even  when  he  had  received  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  still  a  man;  and  as 
likely  as  not  a  man  who  had  to  struggle  against 
vanity,  folly,  ambition,  and  selfishness  of  all 
kinds.  His  enthusiasm  might  even  seem,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  aggravate,  instead  of  remov- 
ing, his  natural  faults.  It  might  drive  him  to 
speak — for  in  a  primitive  church  anybody  who 
pleased  might  speak — when  it  would  have  been 
better  for  him  to  be  silent.  It  might  lead  him 
to  break  out  in  prayer  or  praise  or  exhortation, 
in  a  style  which  made  the  wise  sigh.  And  for 
those  reasons  the  wise,  and  such  as  thought 
themselves  wise,  would  be  apt  to  discourage  the 
exercise  of  spiritual  gifts  altogether.  "  Contain 
yourself,"  they  would  say  to  the  man  whose 
heart  burned  within  him,  and  who  was  restless 
till  the  flame  could  leap  cut;  "contain  yourself; 
exercise  a  little  self-control;  it  is  unworthy  of  a 
rational  being  to  be  carried  away  in  this 
fashion." 

No  doubt  situations  like  this  were  common  in 
the  church  at  Thessalonica.  They  are  produced 
inevitably  by  differences  of  age  and  of  tempera- 
ment. The  old  and  the  phlegmatic  are  a 
natural,  and,  doubtless,  a  providential,  counter- 
weight to  the  young  and  sanguine.  But  the 
wisdom  which  comes  of  experience  and  of  tem- 
perament has  its  disadvantages  as  compared 
with  fervour  of  spirit.  It  is  cold  and  unenthusi- 
astic;  it  cannot  propagate  itself;  it  cannot  set 
fire  to  anything  and  spread.  And  because  it  is 
under  this  incapacity  of  kindling  the  souls  of 
men  into  enthusiasm,  it  is  forbidden  to  pour 
cold  water  on  such  enthusiasm  when  it  breaks 
forth  in  words  of  fire.  That  is  the  meaning  of 
"  Quench  not  the  Spirit."  The  commandment 
presupposes  that  the  Spirit  can  be  quenched. 
Cold  looks,  contemptuous  words,  silence,  studied 
disregard,  go  a  long  way  to  quench  it.  So  does 
unsympathetic  criticism. 

Every  one  knows  that  a  fire  smokes  most 
when  it  is  newly  kindled;  but  the  way  to  get  rid 
of  the  smoke  is  nof  to  pour  cold  water  on  the 
fire,  btu  to  let  it  burn  itself  clear.  If  you  are 
wise  enough  you  may  even  help  it  to  burn  itself 
clear,  by  rearranging  the  materials,  or  securing 
a  better  draught;  but  the  wisest  thing  most  peo- 
ple can  do  when  the  fire  has  got  hold  is  to  let  it 
alone;  and  that  is  also  the  wise  course  for  most 
when  they  meet  with  a  disciple  whose  zeal  burns 
like  fire.  Very  likely  the  smoke  hurts  their 
eyes;  but  the  smoke  will  soon  pass  by;  and  it 
may  well  be  tolerated  in  the  meantime  for  the 
sake  of  the  heat.  For  this  apostolic  precept 
takes  for  granted  that  fervour  of  spirit,  a  Chris- 
tian enthusiasm  for  what  is  good,  is  the  best 
thing  in  the  world.  It  may  be  untaught  and 
inexperienced;  it  may  have  all  its  mistakes  to 
make;  it  may  be  wonderfully  blind  to  the  limi- 
tations which  the  stern  necessities  of  life  put 
upon  the  generous  hopes  of  man:  but  it  is  of 
God;  it  is  expansive;  it  is  contagious;  it  is 
worth  more  as  a  spiritual  force  than  all  the 
wisdom  in  the  world. 

I  have  hinted  at  ways  in  which  the  Spirit  is 
quenched;  it  is  sad  to  reflect  that  from  one  point 
of  view  the  history  of  the  Church  is  a  long 
series  of  transgressions  of  this  precept,  checked 
by  an   equally   long  series   of  rebellions   of  the 


Spirit.  "  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,"  the 
Apostle  tells  us  elsewhere,  "  there  is  liberty." 
But  liberty  in  a  society  has  its  dangers;  it  is,  to 
a  certain  extent,  at  war  with  order;  and  the 
guardians  of  order  are  not  apt  to  be  too  con- 
siderate of  it.  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  in  the  interests  of  good 
order,  the  freedom  of  the  Spirit  was  summarily 
suppressed  in  the  Church.  "  The  gift  of  rul- 
ing," it  has  been  said,  "  like  Aaron's  rod,  seemed 
to  swallow  up  the  other  gifts."  The  rulers  of 
the  Church  became  a  class  entirely  apart  from 
its  ordinary  members,  and  all  exercise  of  spirit- 
ual gifts  for  the  building  up  of  the  Church  was 
confined  to  them.  Nay,  the  monstrous  idea  was 
originated,  and  taught  as  a  dogma,  that  they 
alone  were  the  depositaries,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times said,  the  custodians,  of  the  grace  and  truth 
of  the  gospel;  only  through  them  could  men 
come  into  contact  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  In 
plain  English,  tlje  Spirit  was  quenched  when 
Christians  met  for  worship.  One  great  extin- 
guisher was  placed  over  the  flame  that  burned 
in  the  hearts  of  the  brethren;  it  was  not  allowed 
to  show  itself;  it  must  not  disturb,  by  its  erup- 
tion in  praise  or  prayer  or  fiery  exhortation,  the 
decency  and  order  of  divine  service.  I  say  that 
was  the  condition  to  which  Christian  worship 
was  reduced  at  a  very  early  period;  and  it  is 
unhappily  the  condition  in  which,  for  the  most 
part,  it  subsists  at  this  moment.  Do  you  think 
we  are  gainers  by  it?  I  do  not  believe  it.  It  has 
always  come  from  time  to  time  to  be  intoler- 
able. The  Montanists  of  the  second  century, 
the  heretical  hects  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Inde- 
pendents and  Quakers  of  the  English  Common- 
wealth, the  lay  preachers  of  Wesleyanism,  the 
Salvationists,  the  Plymouthists,  and  the  Evan- 
gelistic associations  of  our  own  day, — all  these 
are  in  various  degrees  the  protest  of  the  Spirit, 
and  its  right  and  necessary  protest,  against  the 
authority  which  would  quench  it,  and  by  quench- 
ing it  impoverish  the  Church.  In  many  Non- 
conformist churches  there  is  a  movement  just 
now  in  favour  of  a  liturgy.  A  liturgy  may  indeed 
be  a  defence  against  the  coldness  and  incom- 
petence of  the  one  man  to  whom  the  whole  con- 
duct of  public  worship  is  at  present  left;  but  our 
true  refuge  is  not  this  mechanical  one,  but  the 
opening  of  the  mouths  of  all  Christian  people. 
A  liturgy,  however  beautiful,  is  a  melancholy 
witness  to  the  quenching  of  the  Spirit:  it  may  be 
better  or  worse  than  the  prayers  of  one  man; 
but  it  could  never  compare  for  fervour  with  the 
spontaneous  prayers  of  a  living  Church. 

Among  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  that  which  the 
Apostle  valued  most  highly  was  prophecy.  We 
read  in  the  Book  of  Acts  of  prophets,  like  Aga- 
bus,  who  foretold  future  events  affecting  the 
fortunes  of  the  gospel,  and  possibly  at  Thessa- 
lonica the  minds  of  those  who  were  spiritually 
gifted  were  pre-occupied  with  thoughts  of  the 
Lord's  coming,  and  made  it  the  subject  of  their 
discourses  in  the  Church;  but  there  is  no  neces- 
sary limitation  of  this  sort  in  the  idea  of 
prophesying.  The  prophet  was  a  man  whose 
rational  and  moral  nature  had  been  quickened 
by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  who  possessed  in  an 
uncommon  degree  the  power  of  speaking  edi- 
fication, exhortation,  and  comfort.  In  other 
words,    he   was    a    Christian    preacher,*    endued 

*The  contrast  drawn  by  Dr.  Hatch  in  his  Hibbert 
Lectures  between  the  early  Christian  prophet  and  the 
modern  Christian  preacher— the  "rhetorical  religionist," 
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with  wisdom,  fervour,  and  tenderness;  and  his 
spiritual  addresses  were  among  the  Lord's  best 
gifts  to  the  Church.  Such  addresses,  or  prophe- 
syings,  Paul  tells  us,  we  are  not  to  despise. 

Now  despise  is  a  strong  word;  it  is,  literally, 
to  set  utterly  at  naught,  as  Herod  set  at  naught 
Jesus,  when  he  clothed  Him  in  purple,  or  as  the 
Pharisees  set  at  naught  the  publicans,  even 
when  they  came  into  the  Temple  to  pray.  Of 
course,  prophecy,  or,  to  speak  in  the  language 
of  our  own  time,  the  preacher's  calling,  may  be 
abused:  a  man  may  preach  without  a  message, 
without  sincerity,  without  reverence  for  God  or 
respect  for  those  to  whom  he  speaks,  he  may 
make  a  mystery,  a  professional  secret,  of  the 
truth  of  God,  instead  of  declaring  it  even  to 
little  children;  he  may  seek,  as  some  who  called 
themselves  prophets  in  early  times  sought,  to 
make  the  profession  of  godliness  a  source  of 
gain;  and  under  such  circumstances  no  respect 
is  due.  But  such  circumstances  are  not  to 
be  assumed  without  cause.  We  are  rather  to 
assume  that  he  who  stands  up  in  the  Church  tc 
speak  in  God's  name  has  had  a  word  of  God  en. 
trusted  to  him;  it  is  not  wise  to  despise  it  before 
it  is  heard.  It  may  be  because  we  have  been  so 
often  disappointed  that  we  pitch  our  hopes  so 
low;  but  to  expect  nothing  is  to  be  guilty  of  a 
sort  of  contempt  by  anticipation.  To  despise 
not  prophesyings  requires  us  to  look  for  some- 
thing from  the  preacher,  some  word  of  God 
that  will  build  us  up  in  godliness,  or  bring  us 
encouragement  or  consolation;  it  requires  us  to 
listen  as  those  who  have  a  precious  oppor- 
tunity given  them  of  being  strengthened  by  Di- 
vine grace  and  truth.  We  oueht  not  to  lounge 
or  fidget  while  the  word  of  God  is  spoken,  or 
to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  Bible  at  random,  or 
to  look  at  the  clock;  we  ought  to  hearken  for 
that  word  which  God  has  put  into  the  preacher's 
mouth  for  us:  and  it  will  be  a  very  exceptional 
prophesying  in  which  there  is  not  a  single 
thought  that  it  would  repay  us  to  consider. 

When  the  Apostle  claimed  respect  for  the 
Christian  preacher,  he  did  not  claim  infallibility. 
That  is  plain  from  what  follows,  for  all  the 
words  are  connected.  Despise  not  prophesy- 
ings, but  put  all  things  to  the  test,  that  is,  all 
the  contents  of  the  prophesying,  all  the  utter- 
ances of  the  Christian  man  whose  spiritual 
ardour  has  urged  him  to  speak.  We  may  re- 
mark in  passing  that  this  injunction  prohibits 
all  passive  listening  to  the  word.  Many  people 
prefer  this.  They  come  to  church,  not  to  be 
taught,  not  to  exercise  any  faculty  of  discern- 
ment or  testing  at  all,  but  to  be  impressed. 
They  like  to  be  played  upon,  and  to  have  their 
feelings  moved  by  a  tender  or  vehement  ad- 
dress; it  is  an  easy  way  of  coming  into  apparent 
contact  with  good.  But  the  Apostle  here  coun- 
sels a  different  attitude.  We  are  to  put  to  the 
proof  all  that  the  preacher  savs. 

This  is  a  favorite  text  with  Protestants,  and 
especially  with  Protestants  of  an  extreme  type. 
It  has  been  called  "  a  piece  of  most  rationalistic 
advice";  it  has  been  said  to  imply  "that  every 

as  he  calls  him— is,  like  every  other  contrast  in  that 
notable  book,  strained  till  it  becomes  utterly  false.  It 
would  not  be  true  to  say  that  there  was  no  difference 
between  the  prophet  and  the  preacher  ;  but  it  would  be 
far  truer  than  to  say  that  there  was  no  likeness.  The 
prophet  was  one  who  spoke,  as  Paul  tells  us,  edification, 
exhortation,  and  comfort  ;  and  as  that,  we  may  hope,  is 
what  most  preachers  try  to  do,  the  ideal  of  the  callings  is 
identical.  And  it  is  only  by  their  ideals  that  they  ought 
to  be  compared  or  criticised. 


man  has  a  verifying  faculty,  whereby  to  judge 
of  facts  and  doctrines,  and  to  decide  between 
right  and  wrong,  truth  and  falsehood."  But 
this  is  a  most  unconsidered  extension  to  give  to 
the  Apostle's  words.  He  does  not  say  a  word 
about  every  man;  he  is  speaking  expressly  to 
the  Thessalonians,  who  were  Christian  men. 
He  would  not  have  admitted  that  any  man  who 
came  in  from  the  street,  and  constituted  himself 
a  judge,  was  competent  to  pronounce  upon  the 
contents  of  the  prophesyings,  and  to  say  which 
of  the  burning  words  were  spiritually  sound, 
and  which  were  not.  On  the  contrary,  he  tells 
us  very  plainly  that  some  men  have  no  capacity 
for  this  task — "  The  natural  man  receiveth  not 
the  things  of  the  Spirit";  and  that  even  in  the 
Christian  Church,  where  all  are  to  some  extent 
spiritual,  some  have  this  faculty  of  discernment 
in  a  much  higher  degree  than  others.  In  i  Cor. 
xii.  10,  "  discernment  of  spirits,"  this  power  of 
distinguishing  in  spiritual  discourse  between  the 
gold  and  that  which  merely  glitters,  is  itself 
represented  as  a  distinct  spiritual  gift:  and  in  a 
later  chapter  he  says  (xiv.  29),  "  Let  the 
prophets  speak  by  two  or  three,  and  let  the 
others "  (that  is,  in  all  probability,  the  other 
prophets)  "  discern."  I  do  not  say  this  to  dep- 
recate the  judgment  of  the  wise,  but  to  depre- 
cate rash  and  hasty  judgment.  A  heathen  man 
is  no  judge  of  Christian  truth;  neither  is  a  man 
with  a  bad  conscience,  and  an  unrepented  sin  in 
his  heart;  neither  is  a  flippant  man,  who  has 
never  been  awed  by  the  majestic  holiness  and 
love  of  Jesus  Christ, — all  these  are  simply  out 
of  court.  But  the  Christian  preacher  who  stands 
up  in  the  presence  of  his  brethren  knows,  and 
rejoices,  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  those  who 
can  put  what  he  says  to  the  proof.  They  are 
his  brethren;  they  are  in  the  same  communion 
of  all  the  saints  with  Christ  Jesus;  the  same 
Christian  tradition  has  formed,  and  the  same 
Christian  spirit  animates,  their  conscience;  their 
power  to  prove  his  words  is.  a  safeguard  both 
to  them  and  to  him. 

And  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  prove 
them.  No  man  is  perfect,  not  the  most  devout 
and  enthusiastic  of  Christians.  In  his  most 
spiritual  utterances  something  of  himself  will 
very  naturally  mingle;  there  will  be  chaff  among 
the  wheat;  wood,  hay,  and  stubble  in  the 
material  he  brings  to  build  up  the  Church,  as 
well  as  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.  That 
is  not  a  reason  for  refusing  to  listen;  it  is  a 
reason  for  listening  earnestly,  conscientiously, 
and  with  much  forbearance.  There  is  a  re- 
sponsibility laid  upon  each  of  us,  a  responsi- 
bility laid  upon  the  Christian  conscience  of 
every  congregation  and  of  the  Church  at  large, 
to  put  prophesyings  to  the  proof.  Words  that 
are  spiritually  unsound,  that  are  out  of  tune  with 
the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  ought  to 
be  discovered  when  they  are  spoken  in  the 
Church.  No  man  with  any  idea  of  modesty,  to 
say  nothing  of  humility,  could  wish  it  otherwise. 
And  here,  again,  we  have  to  regret  the  quench- 
ing of  the  Spirit.  We  have  all  heard  the  sermon 
criticised  when  the  preacher  could  not  get  the 
benefit;  but  have  we  often  heard  it  spiritually 
judged,  so  that  he,  as  well  as  those  who  listened 
to  him,  is  edified,  comforted,  and  encouraged? 
The  preacher  has  as  much  need  of  the  word  as 
his  hearers;  if  there  is  a  service  which  God 
enables  him  to  do  for  them,  in  enlightening 
their  minds  or  fortifying  their  wills,  there  is  a 
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corresponding  service  which  they  can  do  for 
him.  An  open  meeting,  a  liberty  of  prophesy- 
ing, a  gathering  in  which  any  one  could  speak 
as  the  Spirit  gave  him  utterance,  is  one  of  the 
crying  needs  of  the  modern  Church. 

Let  us  notice,  however,  the  purpose  of  this 
testing  of  prophecy.  Despise  not  such  utter- 
ances, the  Apostle  says,  but  prove  all;  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good,  and  hold  off  from  every  evil 
kind.  There  is  a  curious  circumstance  con- 
nected with  these  short  verses.  Many  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Church  connect  them  with  what 
they  consider  a  saying  of  Jesus,  one  of  the  few 
which  is  reasonably  attested,  though  it  has 
failed  to  find  a  place  in  the  written  gospels. 
The  saying  is,  "  Show  yourselves  approved 
money-changers."  The  fathers  believed,  and 
on  such  a  point  they  were  likely  to  be  better 
judges  than  we,  that  in  the  verses  before  us  the 
Apostle  uses  a  metaphor  from  coinage.  To 
prove  is  really  to  assay,  to  put  to  the  test  as  a 
banker  tests  a  piece  of  money;  the  word  ren- 
dered "  good "  is  often  the  equivalent  of  our 
sterling;  "evil,"  of  our  base  or  forged;  and  the 
word  which  in  our  old  Bibles  is  rendered  "  ap- 
pearance " — "  Abstain  from  all  appearance  of 
evil  " — and  in  the  Revised  Version  "  form  "-— 
"  Abstain  from  every  form  of  evil  " — has,  at 
least  in  some  connections,  the  signification  of 
mint  or  die.  If  we  bring  out  this  faded  meta- 
phor in  its  original  freshness,  it  will  run  some- 
thing like  this:  Show  yourselves  skilful  money- 
changers; do  not  accept  in  blind  trust  all  the 
spiritual  currency  which  you  find  in  circulation, 
put  it  all  to  the  test;  rub  it  on  the  touchstone; 
keep  hold  of  what  is  genuine  and  of  sterling 
value,  but  every  spurious  coin  decline.  Whether 
the  metaphor  is  in  the  text  or  not, — and  in 
spite  of  a  great  preponderance  of  learned  names 
against  it,  I  feel  almost  certain  it  is, — it  will  help 
to  fix  the  Apostle's  exhortation  in  our  mem- 
ories. There  is  no  scarcity,  at  this  moment,  of 
spiritual  currency.  We  are  deluged  with  books 
and  spoken  words  about  Christ  and  the  gospel. 
It  is  idle  and  unprofitable,  nay,  it  is  positively 
pernicious,  to  open  our  minds  promiscuously  to 
them,  to  give  equal  and  impartial  lodging  to  them 
all.  There  is  a  distinction  to  be  made  between 
the  true  and  the  false,  between  the  sterling  and 
the  spurious;  and  till  we  put  ourselves  to  the 
trouble  to  make  that  distinction,  we  are  not 
likely  to  advance  very  far.  How  would  a  man 
get  on  in  business  who  could  not  tell  good 
money  from  bad?  And  how  is  any  one  to  grow 
in  the  Christian  life  whose  mind  and  conscience 
are  not  earnestly  put  to  it  to  distinguish  be- 
tween what  is  in  reality  Christian  and  what  is 
not,  and  to  hold  to  the  one  and  reject  the  other? 
A  critic  of  sermons  is  apt  to  forget  the  practical 
purpose  of  the  discernment  here  spoken  of.  He 
is  apt  to  think  it  his  function  to  pick  holes. 
"  Oh,"  he  says,  "  such  and  such  a  statement  is 
utterly  misleading:  the  preacher  was  simply  in 
the  air;  he  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking 
about."  Very  possibly;  and  if  you  have  found 
out  such  an  unsound  idea  in  the  sermon,  be 
brotherly,  and  let  the  preacher  know.  But  do 
not  forget  the  first  and  main  purpose  of  spiritual 
judgment — hold  fast  that  which  is  good.  God 
forbid  that  you  should  have  no  gain  out  of  the 
sermon  except  to  discover  the  preacher  going 
astray.  Who  would  think  to  make  his  fortune 
only  by  detecting  base  coin? 

In  conclusion,  let  us  recall  to  our  minds  the 


touchstone  which  the  Apostle  himself  supplies 
for  this  spiritual  assaying.  "  No  one,"  he  writes 
to  the  Corinthians,  "  can  say  Jesus  is  Lord  ex- 
cept by  the  Holy  Ghost."  In  other  words, 
whatever  is  spoken  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  is 
therefore  spiritual  and  true,  has  this  character- 
istic, this  purpose  and  result,  that  it  exalts 
Jesus.  The  Christian  Church,  that  community 
which  embodies  spiritual  life,  has  this  watch- 
word on  its  banner,  "  Jesus  is  Lord."  That  pre- 
supposes, in  the  New  Testament  sense  of  it,  the 
Resurrection  and  the  Ascension;  it  signifies 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Son  of  Man.  Every- 
thing is  genuine  in  the  Church  which  bears  on 
it  the  stamp  of  Christ's  exaltation;  everything 
is  spurious  and  to  be  rejected  which  calls  that 
in  question.  It  is  the  practical  recognition  of 
that  sovereignty — the  surrender  of  thought, 
heart,  will,  and  life  to  Jesus — which  constitutes 
the  spiritual  man,  and  gives  competence  to 
judge  of  spiritual  things.  He  in  whom  Christ 
reigns  judges  in  all  spiritual  things,  and  is 
judged  by  no  man;  but  he  who  is  a  rebel  to 
Christ,  who  does  not  wear  His  yoke,  who  has 
not  learned  of  Him  by  obedience,  who  assumes 
the  attitude  of  equality,  and  thinks  himself  at 
liberty  to  negotiate  and  treat  with  Christ,  he 
has  no  competence,  and  no  right  to  judge  at  all. 
"  Unto  Him  that  loveth  us,  and  loosed  us  from 
our  sins  by  His  blood;  ...  to  Him  be  the  glory 
and  the  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen." 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

CONCLUSION. 
1  Thessalonians  v.  23-28  (R.  V.). 

These  verses  open  with  a  contrast  to  what 
precedes,  which  is  more  strongly  brought  out 
in  the  original  than  in  the  translation.  The 
Apostle  has  drawn  the  likeness  of  a  Christian 
church,  as  a  Christian  church  ought  to  be,  wait- 
ing for  the  coming  of  the  Lord;  he  has  appealed 
to  the  Thessalonians  to  make  this  picture  their 
standard,  and  to  aim  at  Christian  holiness;  and 
conscious  of  the  futility  of  such  advice,  as  long 
as  it  stands  alone  and  addresses  itself  to  man's 
unaided  efforts,  he  turns  here  instinctively  to 
prayer:  "  The  God  of  peace  Himself  " — working 
in  independence  of  your  exertions  and  my  ex- 
hortations— "  sanctify  you  wholly." 

The  solemn  fulness  of  this  title  forbids  us  to 
pass  it  by.  Why  does  Paul  describe  God  in  this 
particular  place  as  the  God  of  peace?  Is  it  not 
because  peace  is  the  only  possible  basis  on 
which  the  work  of  sanctification  can  proceed? 
I  do  not  think  it  is  forced  to  render  the  words 
literally,  the  God  of  the  peace,  i.  e.,  the  peace 
with  which  all  believers  are  familiar,  the  Chris- 
tian peace,  the  primary  blessing  of  the  gospel. 
The  God  of  peace  is  the  God  of  the  gospel,  the 
God  who  has  come  preaching  peace  in  Jesus 
Christ,  proclaiming  reconciliation  to  those  who 
are  far  off  and  to  those  who  are  near.  No  one 
can  ever  be  sanctified  who  does  not  first  accept 
the  message  of  reconciliation.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  become  holy  as  God  is  holy,  until,  being 
justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  God's 
way  of  holiness;  and  this  is  why  the  Apostle 
presents  his  prayer  for  the  sanctification  of  the 
Thessalonians  to  the  God  of  peace.     We  are  so 
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slow  to  learn  this,  in  spite  of  the  countless  ways 
in  which  it  is  forced  upon  us,  that  one  is  tempted 
to  call  it  a  secret;  yet  no  secret,  surely,  could  be 
more  open.  Who  has  not  tried  to_  overcome  a 
fault,  to  work  off  a  vicious  temper,  to  break 
for  good  with  an  evil  habit,  or  in  some  other 
direction  to  sanctify  himself,  and  withal  to  keep 
out  of  God's  sight  till  the  work  was  done?  It 
is  of  no  use.  Only  the  God  of  Christian  peace, 
the  God  of  the  gospel,  can  sanctify  us;  or  to 
look  at  the  same  thing  from  our  own  side,  we 
cannot  be  sanctified  until  we  are  at  peace  with 
God.  Confess  your  sins  with  a  humble  and 
penitent  heart;  accept  the  forgiveness  and 
friendship  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus:  and  then  He 
will  work  in  you  both  will  and  deed  to  further 
His  good  pleasure. 

Notice  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  Apos- 
tle's prayer  in  this  place.  It  is  conveyed  in 
three  separate  words — wholly  (6AoreA«c),  en- 
tire (oXdKh/pov),  and  without  blame  (a<.-f;ujn-u?). 
It  is  intensified  by  what  has,  at  least,  the  look 
of  an  enumeration  of  the  parts  or  elements  of 
which  man's  nature  consists — "  your  spirit  and 
soul  and  body."  It  is  raised  to  its  highest 
power  when  the  sanctity  for  which  he  prays  is 
set  in  the  searching  light  of  the  Last  Judgment 
— in  the  day  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  all 
feel  how  great  a  thing  it  is  which  the  Apostle 
here  asks  of  God:  can  we  bring  its  details 
more  nearly  home  to  ourselves?  Can  we  tell, 
in  particular,  what  he  means  by  spirit  and  soul 
and  body? 

The  learned  and  philosophical  have  found  in 
these  three  words  a  magnificent  field  for  the 
display  of  philosophy  and  learning;  but  un- 
happily for  plain  people,  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  follow  them.  As  the  words  stand  before  us 
in  the  text,  they  have  a  friendly  Biblical  look; 
we  get  a  fair  impression  of  the  Apostle's  inten- 
tion in  using  them;  but  as  they  come  out  in 
treatises  on  Biblical  Psychology,  though  they 
are  much  more  imposing,  it  would  be  rash  to 
say  they  are  more  strictly  scientific,  and  they 
are  certainly  much  less  apprehensible  than  they 
are  here.  To  begin  with  the  easiest  one,  every- 
body knows  what  it  meant  by  the  body.  What 
the  Apostle  prays  for  in  this  place  is  that  God 
would  make  the  body  in  its  entirety — every 
organ  and  every  function  of  it — holy.  God 
made  the  body  at  the  beginning;  He  made  it 
for  Himself;  and  it  is  His.  To  begin  with,  it  is 
neither  holy  nor  unholy;  it  has  no  character  of 
its  own  at  all;  but  it  may  be  profaned  or  it  may 
be  sanctified;  it  may  be  made  the  servant  of 
God  or  the  servant  of  sin,  consecrated  or  prosti- 
tuted. Everybody  knows  whether  his  body  is 
being  sanctified  or  not.  Everybody  knows 
"  the  inconceivable  evil  of  sensuality."  Every- 
body knows  that  pampering  of  the  body,  excess 
in  eating  and  drinking,  sloth  and  dirt,  are  in- 
compatible with  bodily  sanctification.  It  is  not 
a  survival  of  Judaism  when  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  tells  us  to  draw  near  to  God  "in  full 
assuran  e  of  faith,  having  our  hearts  sprinkled 
from  an  evil  conscience,  and  our  bodies  washed 
with  pure  water."  But  sanctification,  even  of 
the  body,  really  comes  only  by  employment  in 
God's  service;  charity,  the  service  of  others  for 
Jesus'  sake,  is  that  which  makes  the  body  truly 
His.  Holy  are  the  feet  which  move  incessantly 
on  His  errands:  holy  are  the  hands  which,  like 
His,  are  continually  doing  good;  holy  are  the 
lips  which  plead  His  cause  or  speak  comfort  in 


His  Name.  The  Apostle  himself  points  the 
moral  of  this  prayer  for  the  consecration  of  the 
body  when  he  says  to  the  Romans,  "  Present 
your  members  as  servants  to  righteousness 
unto  sanctification." 

But  let  us  look,  now,  at  the  other  two  terms 
— spirit  and  soul.  Sometimes  one  of  these  is 
used  in  contrast  with  body,  sometimes  the  other. 
Thus  Paul  says  that  the  unmarried  Christian 
woman  cares  for  the  things  of  the  Lord,  seeking 
only  how  she  may  be  holy  in  body  and  in  spirit, 
— the  two  together  constituting  the  whole  per- 
son. Jesus,  again,  warns  His  disciples  not 
to  fear  man,  but  to  fear  Him  who  can  destroy 
both  soul  and  body  in  hell;  where  the  person  is 
made  to  consist,  not  of  body  and  spirit,  but  of 
body  and  soul.  These  passages  certainly  lead 
us  to  think  that  soul  and  spirit  must  be  very 
near  akin  to  each  other;  and  that  impression 
is  strengthened  when  we  remember  such  a  pas- 
sage as  is  found  in  Mary's  song:  "  My  soul  doth 
magnify  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced 
in  God  my  Saviour";  where,  according  to  the 
laws  of  Hebrew  poetry,  soul  and  spirit  must 
mean  practically  the  same  thing.  But  granting 
that  they  do  so,  when  we  find  two  words  used 
for  the  same  thing,  the  natural  inference  is  that 
they  give  us  each  a  different  look  at  it.  One  of 
them  shows  it  in  one  aspect;  the  other  in  an- 
other. Can  we  apply  that  distinction  here?  I 
think  the  use  of  the  words  in  the  Bible  enables 
us  to  do  it  quite  decidedly;  but  it  is  unnecessary 
to  go  into  the  details.  The  soul  means  the  life 
which  is  in  man,  taken  simply  as  it  is,  with  all 
its  powers;  the  spirit  means  that  very  same  life, 
taken  in  its  relation  to  God.  This  relation  may 
be  of  various  kinds:  for  the  life  that  is  in  us  is 
derived  from  God;  it  is  akin  to  the  life  of  God 
Himself;  it  is  created  with  a  view  to  fellowship 
with  God;  in  the  Christian  it  is  actually  re- 
deemed and  admitted  to  that  fellowship;  and  in 
all  those  aspects  it  is  spiritual  life.  But  we  may 
look  at  it  without  thinking  of  God  at  all;  and 
then,  in  Bible  language,  we  are  looking,  not  at 
man's  spirit,  but  at  his  soul. 

This  inward  life,  in  all  its  aspects,  is  to  be 
sanctified  through  and  through.  All  our  powers 
of  thought  and  imagination  are  to  be  conse- 
crated; unholy  thoughts  are  to  be  banished;  law- 
less, roving  imaginings,  suppressed.  All  our  in- 
ventiveness is  to  be  used  in  God's  service.  All 
our  affections  are  to  be  holy.  Our  heart's  de- 
sire is  not  to  settle  on  anything  from  which 
it  would  shrink  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
The  fire  which  He  came  to  cast  on  the  earth 
must  be  kindled  in  our  souls,  and  blaze  there  till 
it  has  burned  up  all  that  is  unworthy  of  His  love. 
Our  consciences  must  be  disciplined  by  His 
word  and  Spirit,  till  all  the  aberrations  due  to 
pride  and  passion  and  the  law  of  the  world  have 
been  reduced  to  nothing,  and  as  face  answers 
face  in  the  glass,  so  our  judgment  and  our  will 
answer  His.  Paul  prays  for  this  when  he  says, 
May  your  whole  soul  be  preserved  blameless. 
Put  what  is  the  special  point  of  the  sanctification 
of  the  spirit?  It  is  probably  narrowing  it  a  little, 
but  it  points  us  in  the  right  direction,  if  we  say 
that  it  has  regard  to  worship  and  devotion.  The 
spirit  of  man  is  his  life  in  its  relation  to  God. 
Holiness  belongs  to  the  very  idea  of  this;  but 
who  has  not  heard  of  sins  in  holy  things? 
Which  of  us  ever  prays  as  he  ought  to  pray? 
Which  of  us  is  not  weak,  distrustful,  incoherent, 
divided  in  heart,  wandering  in  desire,  even  when 
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he  approaches  God?  Which  of  us  does  not  at 
times  forget  God  altogether?  Which  of  us  has 
really  worthy  thoughts  of  God,  worthy  concep- 
tions of  His  holiness  and  of  His  love,  worthy 
reverence,  a  worthy  trust?  Is  there  not  an  ele- 
ment in  our  devotions  even,  in  the  life  of  our 
spirits  at  their  best  and  highest,  which  is  worldly 
and  unhallowed,  and  for  which  we  need  the  par- 
doning and  sanctifying  love  of  God?  The  more 
we  reflect  upon  it,  the  more  comprehensive  will 
this  prayer  of  the  Apostle  appear,  and  the  more 
vast  and  far-reaching  the  work  of  sanctification. 
He  seems  himself  to  have  felt,  as  man's  complex 
nature  passes  before  his  mind,  with  all  its  ele- 
ments, all  its  activities,  all  its  bearings,  all  its 
possible  and  actual  profanation,  how  great  a  task 
its  complete  purification  and  consecration  to 
God  must  be.  It  is  a  task  infinitely  beyond 
man'9  power  to  accomplish.  Unless  he  is 
prompted  and  supported  from  above,  it  is  more 
than  he  can  hope  for,  more  than  he  can  ask 
or  think.  When  the  Apostle  adds  to  his  prayer, 
as  if  to  justify  his  boldness,  "  Faithful  is  He  that 
calleth  you,  who  will  also  do  it,"  is  it  not  a  New 
Testament  echo  of  David's  cry,  "  Thou,  O  Lord 
of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  hast  revealed  to 
Thy  servant,  saying,  I  will  build  thee  an  house: 
therefore  hath  Thy  servant  found  in  his  heart  to 
pray  this  prayer  unto  Thee  "? 

Theologians  have  tried  in  various  ways  to  find 
a  scientific  expression  for  the  Christian  convic- 
tion implied  in  such  words  as  these,  but  with 
imperfect  success.  Calvinism  is  one  of  these  ex- 
pressions: its  doctrines  of  a  Divine  decree,  and 
of  the  perseverance  of  the  saints,  really  rest 
upon  the  truth  of  this  24th  verse, — that  salvation 
is  of  God  to  begin  with;  and  that  God,  who  has 
begun  the  good  work,  is  in  earnest  with  it,  and 
will  not  fail  nor  be  discouraged  until  He  has  car- 
ried it  through.  Every  Christian  depends  upon 
these  truths,  whatever  he  may  think  of  Cal- 
vinistic  inferences  from  them,  or  of  the  forms 
in  which  theologians  have  embodied  them. 
When  we  pray  to  God  to  sanctify  us  wholly;  to 
make  us  His  in  body,  soul,  and  spirit;  to  pre- 
serve our  whole  nature  in  all  its  parts  and  func- 
tions blameless  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  is 
not  our  confidence  this,  that  God  has  called  us 
to  this  life  of  entire  consecration,  that  He  has 
opened  the  door  for  us  to  enter  upon  it  by 
sending  His  Son  to  be  a  propitiation  for  our 
sins,  that  He  has  actually  begun  it  by  inclining 
our  hearts  to  receive  the  gospel,  and  that  He 
may  be  depended  upon  to  persevere  in  it  till 
it  is  thoroughly  accomplished?  What  would  all 
our  good  resolutions  amount  to,  if  they  were  not 
backed  by  the  unchanging  purpose  of  God's 
love?  What  would  be  the  worth  of  all  our  ef- 
forts and  of  all  our  hopes,  if  behind  them,  and 
behind  our  despondency  and  our  failures  too, 
there  did  not  stand  the  unwearying  faithfulness 
of  God?  This  is  the  rock  which  is  higher  than 
we;  our  refuge;  our  stronghold;  our  stay  in 
the  time  of  trouble.  The  gifts  and  calling  of 
God  are  without  repentance.  We  may  change, 
but  not  He. 

What  follows  is  the  affectionate  desultory 
close  of  the  letter.  Paul  has  prayed  for  the 
Thessalonians;  he  begs  their  prayers  for  himself. 
This  request  is  made  no  less  than  seven  times 
in  his  Epistles — including  the  one  before  us:  a 
fact  which  shows  how  priceless  to  the  Apostle 
was  the  intercession  of  others  on  his  behalf.  So 
it  is  always;  there  is  nothing  which  so  directly 


and  powerfully  helps  a  minister  of  the  gospel 
as  the  prayers  of  his  congregation.  They  are 
the  channels  of  all  possible  blessing  both  for  him 
and  those  to  whom  he  ministers.  But  prayer 
for  him  is  to  be  combined  with  love  to  one 
another:  "  Salute  all  the  brethren  with  a  holy 
kiss."  *  The  kiss  was  the  ordinary  greeting 
among  members  of  a  family;  brothers  and  sisters 
kissed  each  other  when  they  met,  especially  after 
long  separation;  even  among  those  who  were  no 
kin  to  each  other,  but  only  on  friendly  terms, 
it  was  common  enough,  and  answered  to  our 
shaking  of  hands.  In  the  Church  the  kiss  was 
the  pledge  of  brotherhood;  those  who  exchanged 
it  declared  themselves  members  of  one  family. 
When  the  Apostle  says,  "  Greet  one  another 
with  a  holy  kiss,"  he  means,  as  holy  always  does 
in  the  New  Testament,  a  Christian  kiss;  a  greet- 
ing not  of  natural  affection,  nor  of  social  cour- 
tesy merely,  but  recognising  the  unity  of  all 
members  of  the  Church  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  ex- 
pressing pure  Christian  love.  The  history  of 
the  kiss  of  charity  is  rather  curious,  and  not 
without  its  moral.  Of  course,  its  only  value 
was  as  the  natural  expression  of  brotherly  love; 
where  the  natural  expression  of  such  love  was 
not  kissing,  but  the  grasping  of  the  hand,  or  the 
frendly  inclination  of  the  head,  the  Christian 
kiss  ought  to  have  died  a  natural  death.  So, 
on  the  whole,  it  did;  but  with  some  partial  sur- 
vivals in  ritual,  which  in  the  Greek  and  Romish 
Churches  are  not  yet  extinct.  It  became  a  cus- 
tom in  the  Church  to  give  the  kiss  of  brother- 
hood to  a  member  newly  admitted  by  baptism; 
that  practice  still  survives  in  some  quarters, 
even  when  children  only  are  baptised.  The 
great  celebrations  at  Easter,  when  no  element 
of  ritual  was  omitted,  retained  the  kiss  of  peace 
long  after  it  had  fallen  out  of  the  other  services. 
At  Solemn  Mass  in  the  Church  of  Rome  the 
kiss  is  ceremonially  exchanged  between  the 
celebra  t  and  the  assistant  ministers.  At  Low 
Mass  it  is  omitted,  or  given  with  what  is  called 
an  osculatory  or  Pax.  The  priest  kisses  the 
altar;  then  he  kisses  the  osculatory,  which  is  a 
small  metal  plate;  then  he  hands  this  to  the 
server,  and  the  server  hands  it  to  the  people, 
who  pass  it  from  one  to  another,  kissing  it  as 
it  goes.  This  cold  survival  of  the  cordial  greet- 
ing of  the  Apostolic  Church  warns  us  to  dis- 
tinguish spirit  from  letter.  "  Greet  one  another 
with  a  holy  kiss  "  means,  Show  your  Christian 
love  one  to  another,  frankly  and  heartily,  in  the 
way  which  comes  natural  to  you.  Do  not  be 
afraid  to  break  the  ice  when  you  come  into  the 
church.  There  should  be  no  ice  there  to  break. 
Greet  your  brother  or  your  sister  cordially  and 
like  a  Christian-  assume  and  create  the  atmos- 
phere of  home. 

Perhaps  the  very  strong  language  which  fol- 
lows may  point  to  some  lack  of  good  feeling  in 
the  church  at  Thessalonica:  "  I  adjure  you  by 
the  Lord  that  this  epistle  be  read  unto  all  the 
brethren."  Why  should  he  need  to  adjure  them 
by  the  Lord?  Could  there  be  any  doubt  that 
everybody  in  the  church  would  hear  his  Epis- 
tle? It  is  not  easy  to  say.  Perhaps  the  elders 
who  received  it  might  have  thought  it  wiser  not 
to  tell  all  that  it  contained  to  everybody;  we 
know  how  instinctive   it  is  for  men   in  office— 

*  Is  it  a  fair  inference  from  these  words  that  the  Epistle 
was  to  be  delivered  to  the  elders  or  ruling  body  in  the 
church?  In  other  places  the  Apostle  writes,  "Greet  one 
another." 
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whether  they  be  ministers  of  the  church  or  min- 
isters of  state— to  make  a  mystery  out  of  their 
business,  and,  by  keeping  something  always  in 
reserve,  to  provide  a  basis  for  a  despotic  and 
uncontrolled  authority.  But  whether  for  this  or 
some  other  purpose,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously influencing  them,  Paul  seems  to  have 
thought  the  suppression  of  his  letter  possible; 
and  gives  this  strong  charge  that  it  be  read 
to  all.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  beginnings 
of  the  New  Testament.  This  is  its  earliest 
book,  and  here  we  see  its  place  in  the  Church 
vindicated  by  the  Apostle  himself.  Of  course 
when  he  commands  it  to  be  read,  he  does  not 
mean  that  it  is  to  be  read  repeatedly;  the  idea 
of  a  New  Testament,  of  a  collection  of  Christian 
books  to  stand  side  by  side  with  the  books  of 
the  earlier  revelation,  and  to  be  used  like  them 
in  public  worship,  could  not  enter  men's  minds 
as  long  as  the  apostles  were  with  them;  but  a 
direction  like  this  manifestly  gives  the  Apostle's 
pen  the  authority  of  his  voice,  and  makes  the 
writing  for  us  what  his  personal  presence  was 
in  his  lifetime.  The  apostolic  word  is  the  pri- 
mary document  of  the  Christian  faith;  no  Chris- 
tianity has  ever  existed  in  the  world  but  that 
which  has  drawn  its  contents  and  its  quality 
from  this;  and  nothing  which  departs  from  this 
rule  is  entitled  to  be  called  Christian. 

The  charge  to  read  the  letter  to  all  the 
brethren  is  one  of  the  many  indications  in  the 
New  Testament  that,  though  the  gospel  is  a 
mysterion,  as  it  is  called  in  Greek,  there  is  no 
mystery  about  it  in  the  modern  sense.  It  is 
all  open  and  aboveboard.  There  is  not  some- 
thing on  the  surface,  which  the  simple  are  to  be 
allowed  to  believe:  and  something  quite  dif- 
ferent underneath,  into  which  the  wise  and  pru- 
dent are  to  be  initiated.  The  whole  thing  has 
been  revealed  unto  babes.  He  who  makes  a 
mystery  out  of  it,  a  professional  secret  which  it 
needs  a  special  education  to  understand,  is  not 
only  guilty  of  a  great  sin,  but  proves  that  he 
knows  nothing  about  it.  Paul  knew  its  length 
and  breadth  and  depth  and  height  better  than 
any  man;  and  though  he  had  to  accommodate 
himself  to  human  weakness,  distinguishing  be- 
tween babes  in  Christ  and  such  as  were  able  to 
bear  strong  meat,  he  put  the  highest  things 
within  reach  of  all;  "  Him  we  preach,"  he  ex- 
claims to  the  Colossians,  "  warning  every  man, 
and  teaching  every  man  in  every  wisdom,  that 
we  may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ." 
There  is  no  attainment  in  wisdom  or  in  goodness 
which  is  barred  against  any  man  by  the  gospel; 
and  there  is  no  surer  mark  of  faithlessness  and 
treachery  in  a  church  than  this,  that  it  keeps  its 
members  in  a  perpetual  pupilage  or  minority, 
discouraging  the  free  use  of  Holy  Scripture, 
and  taking  care  that  all  that  it  contains  is  not 
read  to  all  the  brethren.  Among  the  many 
tokens  which  mark  the  Church  of  Rome  as 
faithless  to  the  true  conception  of  the  gospel, 
which  proclaims  the  end  of  man's  minority  in 
religion,  and  the  coming  to  age  of  the  true  chil- 
dren of  God,  her  treatment  of  Scripture  is  the 
most  conspicuous.  Let  us  who  have  the  Book 
in  our  hands,  and  the  Spirit  to  guide  us,  prize 
at  its  true  worth  this  unspeakable  gift. 

This  last  caution  is  followed  by  the  benedic- 
tion with  which  in  one  form  or  another  the 
Apostle  concludes  his  letters.  Here  it  is  very 
brief:  "  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be 
with  you."     He  ends  with  practically  the  same 


prayer  as  that  with  which  he  began:  "  Grace 
to  you  and  peace,  from  God  the  Father,  and 
from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  And  what  is  true 
of  this  Epistle  is  true  of  all  the  rest:  the  grace 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  their  A  and  their 
£2,  their  first  word  and  their  last.  Whatever  God 
has  to  say  to  us — and  in  all  the  New  Testament 
letters  there  are  things  that  search  the  heart 
and  make  it  quake — begins  and  ends  with  grace. 
It  has  its  fountain  in  the  love  of  God;  it  is  work- 
ing out,  as  its  end,  the  purpose  of  that  love. 
I  have  known  people  take  a  violent  dislike  to 
the  word  grace,  probably  because  they  had  often 
heard  it  used  without  meaning;  but  surely  it  is 
the  sweetest  and  most  constraining  even  of 
Bible  words.  All  that  God  has  been  to  man  in 
Jesus  Christ  is  summed  up  in  it:  all  His  gentle- 
ness and  beauty,  all  His  tenderness  and  pa- 
tience, all  the  holy  passion  of  His  love,  is  gath- 
ered up  in  grace.  What  more  could  one  soul 
wish  for  another  than  that  the  grace  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  should  be  with  it? 


THE  SECOND   EPISTLE  TO  THE 
THESSALONIANS. 


CHAPTER  I. 
SALUTATION  AND  THANKSGIVING. 

2   THESSALONIANS   i.    I-4    (R.    V.). 

In  beginning  to  expound  the  Second  Epistle 
to  the  Thessalonians,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few 
words  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  book  as 
a  whole.  Certain  questions  occur  to  the  mind 
whenever  such  a  document  as  this  is  presented 
to  it;  and  it  will  put  us  in  a  better  position  for 
understanding  details  if  we  fvrst  answer  these. 
How  do  we  know,  for  instance,  that  this  Epistle 
is  really  the  second  to  the  Thessalonians?  It  has 
been  maintained  that  it  is  the  earlier  of  the 
two.  Can  we  justify  its  appearance  in  the  place 
which  it  usually  occupies?  I  think  we  can.  The 
tradition  of  the  church  itself  counts  for  some- 
thing. It  is  quite  unmistakable,  in  other  cases 
in  which  there  are  two  letters  addressed  to  the 
same  people, — e.  g.,  the  Epistles  to  the  Corin- 
thians and  to  Timothy,- — that  they  stand  in  the 
canon  in  the  order  of  time.  Presumably  the 
same  is  the  case  here.  Of  course  a  tradition 
like  this  is  not  infallible,  and  if  it  can  be  proved 
false  must  be  abandoned;  but  at  the  present 
moment,  the  tendency  in  most  minds  is  to  un- 
derestimate the  historical  value  of  such  tradi- 
tions; and,  in  the  instance  before  us,  tradition 
is  supported  by  various  indications  in  the  Epis- 
tle itself.  For  example,  in  the  other  letter,  Paul 
congratulates  the  Thessalonians  on  their  re- 
ception of  the  gospel,  and  the  characteristic  ex- 
periences attendant  upon  it;  here  it  is  the  won- 
derful growth  of  their  faith,  and  the  abounding 
of  their  love,  which  calls  forth  his  thanksgiving, 
— surely  a  more  advanced  stage  of  Christian  life 
being  in  view.  Again,  in  the  other  Epistle  there 
are  slight  hints  of  moral  disorder,  due  to  mis- 
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apprehension  of  the  Lord's  Second  Coming;  but  We   do   not  need  to  be   fastidious   in   dealing 

in  this  Epistle  such  disorder  is  broadly  exposed  with  the  Apostle's  teaching  on  the  Second  Ad- 

and  denounced;  the  Apostle  has  heard  of  unruly  vent;  our  Saviour  tells  us  that  of  the  day  and 

busybodies,  who  do  no  work  at  all;  he  charges  the   hour  no  man   knows,   nor   angel;   nay,   not 

them  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  change  even  the   Son,   but  the   Father   only.     Certainly 

their  conduct,  and  bids  the  brethren  avoid  them,  St.  Paul  did  not  know;  and  almost  as  certainly, 

that   they   may   be   put   to    shame.     Plainly   the  in   the   ardour   of  his  hope,   he   anticipated   the 

faults  as  well  as  the  graces  of  the  church  are  end  sooner  than  it  was  actually  to  arrive.     He 

seen  here  at  a  higher  growth.     Once  more,  in  spoke   of   himself  as   one   who   might   naturally 

chap.   ii.   15  of  this  letter,  there  is  reference  to  enough  expect  to  see  the  Lord  come  again;  and 

instruction    which    the    Thessalonians    have    al-  it  was  only  as  experience  brought  him  new  light 

ready    received    from    Paul    in    a    letter;    and  that   in   his   later  years   he   began   to   speak   of 

though  he   may  quite  conceivably  have   written  a  desire  to  depart,  and  to  be  with  Christ.     Not 

them    letters    which    no    longer    exist,    still    the  to  die,   had  been  his  earlier  hope,  but  to  have 

natural  reference  of  these  words  is  to  what  we  the   mortal  being  swallowed  up   of  life;   and   it 

call   the    First    Epistle.     If   anything   else    were  was  this  earlier  hope  he  had  communicated  to 

needed  to  prove  that  the  letter  we  are  about  to  the  Thessalonians.     They  also  hoped  not  to  die; 

study  stands  in  its  right  place,  it  might  be  found  as  the  sky  grew  darker  over  them  with  afflic- 

in   the   appeal   of   chap.    ii.    1.     "  Our   gathering  tion  and  persecution,  their  heated  imaginations 

together  unto  Him  "  is  the  characteristic  reve-  saw  the  glory  of  Christ  ready  to  break  through 

lation   of   the   other,   and   therefore    the    earlier  for  their  final  deliverance.     The  present  Epistle 

letter.  puts  this  hope,  if  one  may  say  so,  to  a  certain 

But  thouerh  this  Epistle  is  certainly  later  than  remove.     It  does   not   fix  the   date   of  the   Ad- 

the  other,  it  is  not  much  later.     The  Apostle  has  vent;   it  does  not  tell  us  when   the  day   of  the 

still  the   same   companions — Silas  and  Timothy  Lord  shall  come;  but  it  tells  us  plainly  that  it 

— to  join  in  his  Christian  greeting.     He  is  still  is  not  here  yet,  and  that  it  will  not  be  here  till 

in  Corinth  or  its  neighbourhood;  for  we  never  certain  things  have  first  happened.     What  these 

find  these  two  along  with  him  but  there.     The  things  are  is  by  no  means  obvious;  but  this  is 

gospel,   however,  has   spread  beyond  the   great  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  question.     All   we 

city,    and   taken    root   in    other    places,    for    he  have  to  notice  is  this:  that  with  a  view  to  coun- 

boasts  of  the  Thessalonians  and  their  graces  in  teracting  the  excitement  at  Thessalonica,  which 

the  "  churches  "  of  God.     His  work  has  so  far  was  producing  bad  consequences,  St.  Paul  points 

progressed  as  to  excite  opposition;  he  is  in  per-  out  that   the   Second  Advent  is   the   term   of  a 

sonal  peril,  and  asks  the  prayers  of  the  Thes-  moral   process,    and   that   the    world    must    run 

salonians,   that   he   may   be   delivered   from   un-  through  a  spiritual  development  of  a  particular 

reasonable   and   evil  men.     If  we   put  all  these  kind  before   Christ  can  come  again.     The   first 

things  together,  and  remember  the  duration  of  Advent  was  in  the  fulness  of  the  times;  so  will 

Paul's   stay   in    Corinth,    we    may   suppose   that  the  second  be;  and  though  he -might  not  be  able 

some  months  separated  the  Second  Epistle  from  to  interpret  all  the  signs,  or  tell  when  the  great 

the  First.  day  would  dawn,   he  could   say  to  the  Thessa- 

What,    now,    was    the    main    purpose    of    it?  lonians,  "  The  e,nd  is  not  yet." 
What  had  the  Apostle  in  his  mind  when  he  sat  This,  I  say,  is  the  great  lesson  of  the  Epistle, 
down  to  write?     To  answer  that,   we   must  go  the  main  thing  which  the  Apostle  has  to  corn- 
back  a  little  way.  municate  to  the  Thessalonians.     But  it  is  pre- 

A    great    subject    of    apostolic    preaching    at  ceded  by  what  may  be  called,  in  a  loose  sense, 

Thessalonica  had  been  the  Second  Advent.     So  a  consolatory  paragraph,  and  it  is  followed  up 

characteristic  was  it  of  the  gospel  message,  that  by  exhortations,  the  same  in  purport  as  those 

Christian  converts  from  heathenism  are  defined  of  the  First  Epistle,  but  more  peremptory  and 

as  those  who  have  turned  to  God  from  idols,  to  emphatic.     The  true  preparedness  for  the  Lord's 

serve  the  living  and  true  God,  and  to  wait  for  Second    Coming    is    to    be    sought,    he    assures 

His   Son   from   heaven.      This   waiting,    or   ex-  them,  not  in  this  irrational  exaltation,  which  is 

pectation,    was    the    characteristically    Christian  morally   empty   and   worthless,   but   in   diligent, 

attitude;    the    Christian's    hope    was    hidden    in  humble,   faithful   performance   of   duty;   in  love, 

heaven,  and  he  could  not  but  look  up  and  long  faith,  and  patience. 

for  its  appearing.  But  this  attitude  became  The  greeting  with  which  the  Epistle  opens  is 
strained,  under  various  influences.  The  Apos-  almost  word  for  word  the  same  as  that  of  the 
tie's  teaching  was  pressed,  as  if  he  had  said,  First  Epistle.  It  is  a  church  which  is  addressed; 
not  only  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  was  coming,  and  a  church  subsisting  in  God  the  Father  and 
but  that  it  was  actually  here.  Men,  affecting  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  Apostle  has  no 
to  speak  through  the  Spirit,  patronised  such  other  interest  in  the  Thessalonians  than  as  they 
fanaticism.  We  see  from  chap.  ii.  2  that  pre-  are  Christian  people.  Their  Christian  char- 
tended  words  of  Paul  were  put  in  circulation;  acter  and  their  Christian  interests  are  the  only 
and  what  was  more  deliberately  wicked,  a  forged  things  he  cares  for.  One  could  wish  it  were  so 
epistle  was  produced,  in  which  his  authority  among  us.  One  could  wish  our  relation  to  God 
was  claimed  for  this  transformation  of  his  doc-  and  His  Son  were  so  real  and  so  dominant 
trine.  Weak-minded  people  were-  carried  off  that  it  gave  us  an  unmistakable  character  in 
their  feet,  and  bad-hearted  people  feigned  an  ex-  which  we  might  naturally  address  each  other, 
altation  they  did  not  feel;  and  both  together  without  any  consciousness  or  suspicion  of  un- 
brought  discredit  on  the  church,  and  injured  reality.  With  every  desire  to  think  well  of  the 
their  own  souls,  by  neglecting  the  commonest  Church,  when  we  look  to  the  ordinary  tone  of 
duties.  Not  only  decorum  and  reputation"  were  conversation  and  of  correspondence  among 
lost,  but  character  itself  was  endangered.  This  Christians,  we  can  hardly  think  that  this  is  so. 
was  the  situation  to  which  Paul  addressed  him-  There  is  an  aversion  to  such  directness  of 
self.  speech   as    was   alone   natural   to   the    Apostle. 
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Even  in  church  meetings  there  is  a  disposition 
to  let  the  Christian  character  fall  into  the  back- 
ground; it  is  a  sensible  relief  to  many  to  be 
able  to  think  of  those  about  them  as  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  rather  than  as  brothers  and  sisters 
in  Christ.  Yet  it  is  this  last  relation  only  in 
virtue  of  which  we  form  a  church;  it  is  the  in- 
terests of  this  relation  that  our  intercourse  with 
one  another  as  Christians  is  designed  to  serve. 
We  ought  not  to  look  in  the  Christian  assembly 
for  what  it  was  never  meant  to  be, — for  a  so- 
ciety to  further  the  temporal  interests  of  its 
members;  for  an  educational  institution,  aiming 
at  the  general  enlightenment  of  those  who  fre- 
quent its  meetings;  still  less,  as  some  seem  to  be 
inclined  to  do,  for  a  purveyor  of  innocent 
amusements:  all  these  are  simply  beside  the 
mark;  the  Church  is  not  called  to  any  such 
functions;  her  whole  life  is  in  God  and  Christ; 
and  she  can  say  nothing  and  do  nothing  for 
any  man  until  his  life  has  been  brought  to  this 
source  and  centre.  An  apostolic  interest  in  the- 
Church  is  the  interest  of  one  who  cares  only  for 
the  relation  of  the  soul  to  Christ;  and  who  can 
say  no  more  to  those  he  loves  best  than  John 
says  to  Gaius,  "  Beloved,  I  pray  that  in  all 
things  thou  mayest  prosper  and  be  in  health, 
even  as  thy  soul  prospereth." 

It  is  in  accordance  with  this  Spirit  that  the 
Apostle  wishes  the  Thessalonians  not  any  out- 
ward advantages,  but  grace  and  peace.  Grace 
and  peace  are  related  as  cause  and  effect. 
Grace  is  God's  unmerited  love.  His  free  and 
beautiful  goodness  to  the  sinful;  and  when  men 
receive  it,  it  bears  the  fruit  of  peace.  Peace  is 
a  far  bigger  word  in  the  Bible  than  in  common 
usage;  and  it  has  its  very  largest  sense  in  these 
salutations,  where  it  represents  the  old  Hebrew 
greeting  "  Shalom."  Properly  speaking,  it 
means  completeness,  wholeness,  health — the  per- 
fect soundness  of  the  spiritual. nature.  This  is 
what  the  Apostle  wishes  for  the  Thessalonians. 
Of  course,  there  is  a  narrower  sense  of  peace, 
in  which  it  means  the  quieting  of  the  perturbed 
conscience,  the  putting  away  of  the  alienation 
between  the  soul  and  God;  but  that  is  only  the 
initial  work  of  grace,  the  first  degree  of  the 
great  peace  which  is  in  view  here.  When  grace 
has  had  its  perfect  work,  it  results  in  a  more 
profound  and  steadfast  peace, — a  soundness  of 
the  whole  nature,  a  restoration  of  the  shattered 
spiritual  health,  which  is  the  crown  of  all  God's 
blessings.  There  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  de- 
grees of  bodily  health  between  the  man  who  is 
chronically  ailing,  always  anxious,  nervous  about 
himself,  and  unable  to  trust  himself  if  any  un- 
expected drain  is  made  upon  his  strength,  and 
the  man  who  has  solid,  unimpaired  health,  whose 
heart  is  whole  within  him,  and  who  is  not  shaken 
by  the  thought  of  what  may  be.  It  is  this  radical 
soundness  which  is  really  meant  by  peace;  thor- 
ough spiritual  health  is  the  best  of  God's  bless- 
ings in  the  Christian  life,  as  thorough  bodily 
health  is  the  best  in  the  natural  life.  Hence  the 
Apostle  wishes  it  for  the  Thessalonians  before 
everything  else;  and  wishes  it.  as  alone  it  can 
come,  in  the  train  of  grace.  The  free  love  of 
God  is  all  our  hope.  Grace  is  love  imparting 
itself,  giving  itself  away,  as  it  were,  to  others, 
for  their  good.  Only  as  that  love  comes  to  us, 
and  is  received  in  its  fulness  of  blessing  into 
our  hearts,  can  we  attain  that  stable  spiritual 
health   which  is  the  end  of  our  calling. 

The    salutation    is    followed,    as    usual,    by    a 


thanksgiving,  which  at  the  first  glance  seems 
endless.  One  long  sentence  runs,  apparently 
without  interruption,  from  the  third  verse  to  the 
end  of  the  tenth.  But  it  is  plain,  on  a  more 
attentive  glance,  that  the  Apostle  goes  off  at  a 
tangent;  and  that  his  thanksgiving  is  properly 
contained  in  the  third  and  fourth  verses:  "We 
are  bound  to  give  thanks  to  God  alway  for  you, 
brethren,  even  as  it  is  meet,  for  that  your  faith 
groweth  exceedingly,  and  the  love  of  each  one 
of  you  all  toward  one  another  aboundeth;  so 
that  we  ourselves  glory  in  you  in  the  churches 
of  God  for  your  patience  and  faith  in  all  your 
persecutions  and  in  the  afflictions  which  ye  en- 
dure." It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  mere 
existence  of  faults  in  a  church  never  blinded  the 
Apostle  to  its  graces.  There  was  much  in  this 
congregation  to  rectify,  and  a  good  deal  to 
censure;  there  were  ignorance,  fanaticism,  false- 
hood, sloth,  unruliness;  but  though  he  knew  of 
them  all,  and  would  rebuke  them  all  before  he 
had  done,  he  begins  with  this  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment of  a  Divine  work  among  them.  It  is 
not  merely  that  Paul  was  constitutionally  of  a 
bright  temperament,  and  looked  naturally  on 
the  promising  side  of  things, — I  hardly  think  he 
was, — but  he  must  have  felt  it  was  undutiful  and 
unbecoming  to  say  anything  at  all  to  Christian 
people,  who  had  once  been  pagans,  without 
thanking  God  for  what  He  had  done  for  them. 
Some  of  us  have  this  lesson  to  learn,  especially 
in  regard  to  missionary  and  evangelistic  work 
and  its  results.  We  are  too  ready  to  see  every- 
thing in  it  except  what  is  of  God, — the  mis- 
takes made  by  the  worker,  or  the  misconcep- 
tions in  new  disciples  that  the  light  has  not 
cleared  up,  and  the  faults  of  character  that  the 
Spirit  has  not  overcome;  and  when  we  fix  our 
attention  on  these  things,  it  is  very  natural  for 
us  to  be  censorious.  The  natural  man  loves 
to  find  fault;  it  gives  him  at  the  cheapest  rate 
the  comfortable  feeling  of  superiority.  But  it 
is  a  malignant  eye  which  can  see  and  delight  in 
nothing  but  faults;  before  we  comment  on  de- 
ficiencies or  mistakes  which  have  only  become 
visible  against  the  background  of  the  new  life, 
let  us  give  thanks  to  God  that  the  new  life,  in 
however  lowly  and  imperfect  a  form,  is  there. 
It  need  not  yet  appear  what  it  shall  be.  But  we 
are  bound,  by  duty,  by  truth,  by  all  that  is  right 
and  seemly,  to  say.  Thanks  be  to  God  for  what 
He  has  begun  to  do  by  His  grace.  There  are 
some  people  who  should  never  see  half-done 
work;  perhaps  the  same  people  should  be  for- 
bidden to  criticise  missions  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  The  grace  of  God  is  not  responsible 
for  the  faults  of  preachers  or  of  converts;  but 
it  is  the  source  of  their  virtues;  it  is  the  foun- 
tain of  their  new  life;  it  is  the  hope  of  their 
future;  and  unless  we  welcome  its  workings  with 
constant  thanksgiving,  we  are  in  no  spirit  in 
which  it  can  work  through  us. 

But  let  us  see  for  what  fruit  of  grace  the 
Apostle  gives  thanks  here.  It  is  because  the 
faith  of  the  Thessalonians  grows  exceedingly, 
and  their  mutual  love  abounds.  In  a  word,  it 
is  for  their  progress  in  the  Christian  character. 
Here  is  a  point  of  the  first  interest  and  impor- 
tance. It  is  the  very  nature  of  life  tp  grow; 
when  growth  is  arrested,  it  is  the  beginning  of 
decay.  I  would  not  like  to  fall  into  the  very 
fault  I  have  been  exposing,  and  speak  as  if  there 
were  no  progress,  among  Christians  in  general, 
in   faith   and   love;   but   one   of  the   discourage- 
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merits  of  the  Christian  ministry  is  undoubtedly  them  the  victory  over  sorrow  and  pain.  There 
the  slowness,  or  it  may  be  the  invisibility,  not  is  no  persecution  now  to  test  the  sincerity  or 
to  say  the  absence,  of  growth.  At  a  certain  the  heroism  of  the  Church  as  a  whole;  but 
stage  in  the  physical  life,  we  know,  equilibrium  there  are  afflictions  still;  and  there  must  be 
is  attained:  we  are  at  the  maturity  of  our  few  Christian  ministers  but  thank  God,  and 
powers;  our  faces  change  little,  our  minds  would  do  it  always,  as  is  meet,  that  He  has  al- 
change  little;  the  tones  of  our  voices  and  the  lowed  them  to  see  the  new  life  develop  new 
character  of  our  handwriting  are  pretty  con-  energies  under  trial,  and  to  see  His  children  out 
stant;  and  when  we  get  past  that  point,  the  of  weakness  made  strong  by  faith  and  hope  and 
progress  is  backward.  But  we  can  hardly  say  love  in  Christ  Jesus.  These  things  are  our  true 
that  this  is  an  analogy  by  which  we  piay  judge  wealth  and  strength,  and  we  are  richer  in  them 
the  spiritual  life.  It  does  not  run  its  full  course  than  some  of  us  are  aware.  They  are  the  mark 
here.  It  has  not  a  birth,  a  maturity,  and  an  of  the  gospel  upon  human  nature;  wherever  it 
inevitable  decay,  within  the  limits  of  our  nat-  comes,  it  is  to  be  identified  by  the  combination 
ural  life.  There  is  room  for  it  to  grow  and  of  affliction  and  patience,  of  suffering  and  spirit- 
grow  unceasingly,  because  it  is  planned  for  ual  joy.  That  combination  is  peculiar  to  the 
eternity,  and  not  for  time.  It  should  be  in  con-  kingdom  of  God:  there  is  not  the  like  found 
tinual  progress,  ever  improving,  advancing  from  in  any  other  kingdom  on  earth.  Blessed,  let  us 
strength  to  strength.  Day  by  day  and  year  by  say,  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
year  Christians  should  become  better  men  and  Christ,  who  has  given  us  such  proofs  of  His 
better  women,  stronger  in  faith,  richer  in  love,  love  and  power  among  us;  He  only  doeth  such 
The  very  steadiness  and  uniformity  of  our  spirit-  wondrous  things;  let  the  earth  be  filled  with 
ual  life  has  its  disheartening  side.  Surely  there  His  glory, 
is  room,  in  a  thing  so  great  and  expansive  as 
life  in  Jesus  Christ,  for  fresh  developments,  for 
new    manifestations    of   trust   in    God,    for   new 
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love.     Let  us  ask  whether  we  ourselves,  each  in 

his   own   place    face   the   trials   of   our   life     its  SUFFERING  AND  GLORY. 

cares,  its  doubts,  its  terrible  certainties,  with  a 

more  unwavering  faith  in  God  than  we  had  five  . 

years  ago?     Have  we   learned  in  that  interval,  2  Thessalonians  1.  5-12  (R.  V.). 

or  in  all  the  years  of  our  Christian  profession, 

to  commit  our  life  more  unreservedly  to  Him,        In  the  preceding  verses  of  this  chapter,  as  in 

to  trust  Him  to  undertake  for  us,  in  our  sins,  the   opening   of  the    First    Epistle,   the   Apostle 

in    our   weakness,    in    all    our    necessities,    tern-  has    spoken    of    the    afflictions    of    the    Thessa- 

poral    and    spiritual?      Have    we    become    more  lonians,  and  of  the  Christian  graces  which  they 

loving  than  we  were?     Have  we  overcome  any  have    developed    under    them.     To    suffer    for 

of     our     irrational     and     unchristian     dislikes?  Christ's  sake,  he  says,  and  at  the  same  time  to 

Have  we  made  advances,  for  Christ's  sake  and  abound  in  faith  and  love  and  spiritual  joy,  is  to 

His  Church's,  to  persons  with  whom  we  were  have  the   mark  of  God's  election  on   us.     It  is 

at   variance,    and    sought    in   brotherly   love    to  an    experience    so    truly    and    characteristically 

foster   a    warm   and   loyal    Christian    feeling   in  Christian   that   the   Apostle   cannot   think   of   it 

the  whole  body  of  believers?     God  be  thanked,  without  gratitude   and  pride.     He  gives  thanks 

there  are  some  who  know  what  faith  and  love  to  God  on  every  remembrance  of  his  converts, 

are  better  than  they  once  did;  who  have  learned  He  boasts  of  their  progress  in  all  the  churches 

— and  it  needs  learning — what  it  is  to  confide  in  of  Achaia. 

God,  and  to  love  others  in  Him;  but  could  an  In  the  verses  before  us,  another  inference  is 
Apostle  thank  God  that  this  advance  was  uni-  drawn  from  the  afflictions  of  the  Thessalonians, 
versal,  and  that  the  charity  of  every  one  of  us  and  their  gospel  patience  under  them.  The 
all  was  abundant  to  all  the  rest?  whole  situation  is  a  proof,  or  manifest  token, 
The  apostolic  thanksgiving  is  supplemented  in  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God.  It  has  this 
this  particular  case  by  something,  not  indeed  in  view,  that  the  Thessalonians  may  be  deemed 
alien  to  it,  yet  on  a  quite  different  level — a  worthy  of  the  (heavenly)  kingdom  of  God,  on 
glorying  before  men.  Paul  thanked  God  for  behalf  of  which  they  suffer.  Here,  we  see,  the 
the  increase  of  faith  and  love  at  Thessalonica;  Apostle  sanctions  with  his  authority  the  argu- 
and  when  he  remembered  that  he  himself  had  ment  from  the  injustices  of  this  life  to  the  corn- 
been  the  means  of  converting  the  Thessalonians,  ing  of  another  life  in  which  they  will  be  rectified, 
their  progress  made  him  fond  and  proud;  he  God  is  just,  he  says;  and  therefore  this  state 
boasted  of  his  spiritual  children  in  the  churches  of  affairs,  in  which  bad  men  oppress  the  inno- 
of  God.  "  Look  at  the  Thessalonians,"  he  said  cent,  cannot  last  for  ever.  It  calls  aloud  for 
to  the  Christians  in  the  south;  "you  know  their  judgment;  it  proclaims  its  approach;  it  is  a 
persecutions,  and  the  afflictions  they  endure;  prognostic,  a  manifest  token  of  it.  The  suffer- 
yet  their  faith  and  patience  triumph  over  all;  ing  which  is  here  in  view  cannot  be  an  end  in 
their  sufferings  only  serve  to  bring  their  Chris-  itself.  Even  the  graces  which  come  to  perfec- 
tion goodness  to  perfection."  Thai  was  a  great  tion  in  maintaining  themselves  against  it,  do 
thing  to  be  able  to  say;  it  would  be  particularly  not  explain  the  whole  meaning  of  affliction;  it 
telling  in  that  old  pagan  world,  which  could  would  remain  a  blot  upon  God's  justice  if  it  were 
meet  suffering  only  with  an  inhuman  defiance  not  counterbalanced  by  the  joys  of  His  king- 
or  a  resigned  indifference;  it  is  a  great  thing  dom.  "Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  re- 
to  be  able  to  say  yet.  It  is  a  witness  to  the  proach  you,  and  persecute  you,  and  say  all 
truth  and  power  of  the  gospel,  of  which  its  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely,  for  My  sake, 
humblest  minister  may  feel  justly  proud,  when  Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad:  for  great  is 
the  new  spirit  which  it  breathes  into  men  gives  your  reward  in  heaven."     This  is  the  gracious 
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side  of  the  judgment.  The  suffering  which  is 
borne  with  joy  and  brave  patience  for  Christ's 
sake  proves  how  dear  Christ  is  to  the  sufferer; 
and  this  love,  tried  with  fire,  is  requited  in  due 
time  with  an  answer  in  love  that  makes  him 
forget  it  all. 

This  is  one  of  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  that 
untroubled  times  find  it  easy  to  dispense  with. 
There  is  even  an  affectation  of  superiority  to 
what  is  called  the  moral  vulgarity  of  being  good 
for  the  sake  of  something  beyond  goodness. 
It  is  idle  to  enter  on  any  abstract  discussion  of 
such  a  question.  We  are  called  by  the  gospel 
to  a  new  life  under  certain  definite  conditions, 
one  of  them  being  the  condition  of  suffering  for 
its  sake.  The  more  thoroughly  that  condition 
is  accepted  the  less  disposition  will  there  be  to 
criticise  the  future  blessedness  which  is  its 
counterpoise  and  compensation.  It  is  not  the 
confessors  and  martyrs  of  the  Christian  faith — 
the  men  who  die  daily,  like  Paul,  and  share  «n 
the  tribulations  and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ, 
like  John — who  become  weary  of  the  glory 
which  is  to  be  revealed.  And  it  is  such  only 
who  are  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  value  of 
this  hope.  If  it  is  dear  to  them,  an  inspiration 
and  an  encouragement,  as  it  certainly  is,  it  is 
surely  worse  than  vain  for  those  who  are  living 
an  easier  and  a  lower  life  to  criticise  it  on  ab- 
stract grounds.  If  we  have  no  need  of  it,  if  we 
can  dispense  with  any  sight  or  grasp  of  a  joy 
beyond  the  grave,  let  us  take  care  that  it  is  not 
owing  to  the  absence  from  our  life  of  that  pres- 
ent suffering  for  Christ's  sake,  without  which  we 
cannot  be  His.  '  The  connection,"  Bishop  Elli- 
•cott  says,  "  between  holy  suffering  and  future 
blessedness  is  mystically  close  and  indissolu- 
ble"; we  must  through  great  tribulation  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God;  and  all  experience 
proves  that,  when  such  tribulation  comes  and  is 
accepted,  the  recompense  of  reward  here  spoken 
of,  and  the  Scriptures  which  give  prominence 
to  it,  rise  to  the  highest  credit  in  the  mind  of  the 
Church.  It  is  not  a  token  of  our  enlighten- 
ment and  moral  superiority,  if  we  undervalue 
them;  it  is  an  indication  that  we  are  not  drink- 
ing of  the  Lord's  cup,  or  being  baptised  with 
His  baptism. 

But  the  reward  is  only  one  side  of  the  right- 
eous judgment  foretold  by  the  suffering  of  the 
innocent.  It  includes  punishment  as  well.  "  It 
is  a  righteous  thing  with  God  to  recompense 
affliction  to  them  that  afflict  you."  We  see  here 
the  very  simplest  conception  of  God's  justice. 
It  is  a  law  of  retribution,  of  vindication;  it  is 
the  reaction,  in  this  particular  case,  of  man's 
sin  against  himself.  The  reaction  is  inevitable: 
if  it  does  not  come  here,  it  comes  in  another 
world;  if  not  now,  in  another  life.  The  hope 
of  the  sinner  is  always  that  in  some  way  or  other 
this  reaction  may  never  take  place,  or  that, 
when  it  does  take  place,  it  mav  be  evaded;  but 
that  hope  is  doomed  to  perish.  "  If  it  were 
done  when  'tis  done,"-  he  says  as  he  contem- 
plates his  sin  in  prospect;  but  it  never  is  so 
done;  it  is  exactly  half  done  when  he  is  finished 
with  it;  and  the  other  half  is  taken  in  hand  by 
God.  Punishment  is  the  other  half  of  sin;  as 
inseparable  from  it  as  heat  from  fire,  as  the 
inside  of  a  vessel  from  the  outside.  "  It  is  a 
righteous  thing  with  God  to  recompense  afflic- 
tion to  them  that  afflict  you."  "Whatsoever  a 
man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap." 

One  of  the  favourite  pastimes  of  some  mod- 


ern historians  is  the  whitewashing  of  perse- 
cutors. A  dispassionate  interest  in  the  facts 
shows,  we  are  told,  in  many  cases,  that  the 
persecutors  were  not  so  black  as  they  have  been 
painted,  and  that  the  martyrs  and  confessors 
were  no  better  than  they  should  have  been. 
Where  fault  is  found  at  all,  it  is  laid  rather  at 
the  door  of  systems  than  of  individuals;  judg- 
ment is  passed  on  institutions  and  on  centuries 
that  persons  and  their  actions  may  go  free. 
Practically  that  comes  to  writing  history,  which 
is  the  story  of  man's  moral  life,  without  recog- 
nising the  place  of  conscience;  it  may  some- 
times have  the  look  of  intelligence,  but  at 
bottom  it  is  immoral  and  false.  Men  must  an- 
swer for  their  actions.  It  is  no  excuse  for 
murdering  the  saints  that  the  murderers  think 
they  are  doing  God  service;  it  is  an  aggrava- 
tion of  their  guilt.  Every  man  knows  that  it 
is  wicked  to  afflict  the  good;  if  he  does  not,  it 
is  because  he  has  quite  corrupted  his  conscience, 
and  therefore  has  the  greater  sin.  Moral  blind- 
ness may  include  and  explain  every  sin,  but  it 
justifies  none;  it  is  itself  the  sin  of  sins.  "  It  is 
a  righteous  thing  with  God  to  recompense  af- 
fliction to  those  who  afflict."  If  they  cannot  put 
themselves  by  sympathy  into  the  place  of  others 
— which  is  the  principle  of  all  right  conduct — 
God  will  put  them  in  that  place,  and  open  their 
eyes.  His  righteous  judgment  is  a  day  of  grace 
to  the  innocent  sufferers;  He  rewards  their 
trouble  with  rest;  but  to  the  persecutor  it  is  a 
day  of  vengeance;  he  eats  the  fruit  of  his 
doings. 

It  is  characteristic  of  this  Epistle,  and  of  the 
pre-occupation  of  the  Apostle's  mind  when  lie 
wrote  it,  that  he  here  expands  his  notice  of  the 
time  when  this  judgment  is  to  take  place  into 
a  vivid  statement  of  its  circumstances  and  is- 
sues. The  judgment  is  executed  at  the  reve- 
lation of  the  Lord  Jesus  from  heaven,  with  the 
angels  of  His  power,  in  flaming  fire.  "  At  this 
moment,"  he  would  say,  "  Christ  is  unseen,  and 
therefore  by  wicked  men  ignored,  and  some- 
times by  good  men  forgotten;  but  the  day  is 
coming  when  every  eye  shall  see  Him."  The 
Apostle  Peter,  who  had  seen  Christ  in  the 
flesh,  as  Paul  had  never  done,  and  who  proba- 
bly felt  His  invisibility  as  few  could  feel  it,  is 
fond  of  this  word  "  revelation  "  as  a  name  for 
His  reappearing.  He  speaks  of  faith  which  is 
to  be  found  unto  praise  and  honour  and  glory 
at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  "  Be  sober," 
he  says,  "  and  hope  to  the  end  for  the  grace 
that  is  being  brought  to  you  at  the  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ."  And  in  another  passage, 
much  in  keeping  with  this  of  St.  Paul's,  he  says, 
"  Inasmuch  as  ye  are  partakers  of  Christ's 
sufferings,  rejoice;  that  at  the  revelation  of 
His  glory  also  ye  may  rejoice  with  exceed- 
ing joy."  It  is  one  of  the  great  words  of  the 
New  Testament;  and  its  greatness  is  heightened 
in  this  place  by  the  accompanying  description. 
The  Lord  is  revealed,  attended  by  the  angels  of 
His  power,  in  flaming  fire.  These  accessories 
of  the  Advent  are  borrowed  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament; the  Apostle  clothes  the  Lord  Jesus  at 
His  appearing  in  all  the  glory  of  the  God  of 
Israel.* 

When  Christ  is  thus  revealed,  it  is  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  Judge:  He  renders  vengeance  to  them 

♦For  an  excellent  and  instructive  study  of  the  relations 
of  Jewish  and  Christian  eschatology,  see  Stanton's 
"Jewish  and  Christian  Messiah." 
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that  know  not  God,  and  to  them  that  obey  not 
the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Two 
classes  of  guilty  men  are  quite  plainly  distin- 
guished by  these  words;  and  as  plainly,  though 
the  English  alone  would  not  enable  us  to  lay 
stress  upon  it,  those  two  classes  are  the  heathen 
and  the  Jews.  Ignorance  of  God  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  paganism;  when  Paul  wishes  to  de- 
scribe the  Gentiles  from  the  religious  point  of 
view,  he  speaks  of  them  as  the  Gentiles  which 
know  not  God.  Now,  with  us,  ignorance  is 
usually  regarded  as  an  excuse  for  sin;  it  is  an 
extenuating  circumstance,  which  calls  for  com- 
passion rather  than  condemnation;  and  we  are 
almost  astonished  in  reading  the  Bible  to  find 
it  used  as  a  summary  of  the  whole  guilt  and 
offence  of  the  heathen  world.  But  we  must  re- 
member what  it  is  that  men  are  said  not  to 
know.  It  is  not  theology;  it  is  not  the,  history 
of  the  Jews,  or  the  special  revelations  it  con- 
tains; it  is  not  any  body  of  doctrines;  it  is  God. 
And  God,  who  is  the  fountain  of  life,  the  only 
source  of  goodness,  does  not  hide  Himself  from 
men.  He  has  His  witnesses  everywhere.  There 
is  something  in  all  men  which  is  on  His  side, 
and  which,  if  it  be  regarded,  will  bring  their 
souls  to  Him.  Those  who  know  not  God  are 
those  who  have  stifled  this  inner  witness,  and 
separated  themselves  in  doing  so  from  all  that 
is  good.  Ignorance  of  God  means  ignorance  of 
goodness;  for  all  goodness  is  from  Him.  It  is 
not  a  lack  of  acquaintance  with  any  system  of 
ideas  about  God  that  is  here  exposed  to  the 
condemnation  of  Christ;  but  the  practical  lack 
of  acquaintance  with  love,  purity,  truth.  If 
men  are  familiar  with  the  opposites  of  all  these; 
if  they  have  been  selfish,  vile,  bad,  false;  if  they 
have  said  to  God,  "  Depart  from  us;  we  desire 
not  the  knowledge  of  Thy  ways;  we  are  content 
to  have  no  acquaintance  with  Thee  " — is  it  not 
inevitable  that,  when  Christ  is  revealed  as  Judge 
of  all,  they  should  be  excluded  from  His  king- 
dom? What  could  they  do  in  it?  Where  could 
could  they  be  less  in  place? 

The  difficulty  which  some  have  felt  about  the 
ignorance  of  the  Gentiles  can  hardly  be  raised 
about  the  disobedience  of  the  Jews.  The  ele- 
ment of  wilfulness,  of  deliberate  antagonism  to 
the  good,  to  which  we  give  such  prominence  in 
our  idea  of  sin,  is  conspicuous  here.  The  will 
of  God  for  their  salvation  had  been  fully  made 
known  to  this  stubborn  race;  but  they  dis- 
obeyed, and  persisted  in  their  disobedience. 
"  He  that  being  often  reproved  hardeneth  his 
neck  " — so  ran  their  own  proverb — "  shall  sud- 
denly be  destroyed,  and  that  without  remedy." 
Such  was  the  sentence  to  be  executed  on  them 
in  the  day  of  Christ. 

When  it  is  said  that  ignorance  of  God  and 
disobedience  to  the  gospel  are  here  presented 
as  the  characteristics  respectively  of  Gentile  and 
Jew,  it  is  not  said  that  the  passage  is  without 
significance  for  us.  There  may  be  some  of  us 
who  are  sinking  day  by  day  into  an  ever  deeper 
ignorance  of  God.  Those  who  live  a  worldly 
and  selfish  life,  whose  interests  and  hopes  are 
bounded  by  this  material  order,  who  never  pray, 
who  do  nothing,  give  nothing,  suffer  nothing  for 
others,  they,  whatever  their  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  or  the  catechism  may  be,  do  not  know 
God,  and  fall  under  this  pagan  condemnation. 
And  what  of  disobedience  to  the  gospel?  No- 
tice the  word  which  is  here  used  by  the  Apos- 
tle; it  implies  a  conception  of  the  gospel  which 


we  are  apt,  in  magnifying  the  grace  of  God,  to 
overlook.  We  speak  of  receiving  the  gospel, 
believing  it,  welcoming  it,  and  so  forth;  it  is 
equally  needful  to  remember  that  it  claims  our 
obedience.  God  not  only  beseeches  us  to  be 
reconciled,  He  commands  us  to  repent.  He 
makes  a  display  of  His  redeeming  love  in  the 
gospel — a  love  which  contains  pardon,  renewal, 
and  immortality;  and  He  calls  on  all  men  for  a 
life  in  correspondence  with  that  love.  Salva- 
tion is  not  only  a  gift,  but  a  vocation;  we  en- 
ter into  it  as  we  obey  the  voice  of  Jesus,  "  Fol- 
low Me";  and  if  we  disobey,  and  choose  our 
own  way,  and  live  a  life  in  which  there  is  noth- 
ing that  answers  to  the  manifestation  of  God 
as  our  Saviour,  what  can  the  end  be?  Can  it 
be  anything  else  than  the  judgment  of  which 
St.  Paul  here  speaks?  If  we  say,  every  day  of 
our  life,  as  the  law  of  the  gospel  rings  in  our 
ears:  "  No,  we  will  not  have  this  Man  to  reign 
over  us,"  can  we  expect  anything  else  than  that 
He  will  render  vengeance?  "  Do  we  provoke 
the  Lord  to  anger?  Are  we  stronger  than 
He?" 

^he    ninth   verse    describes   the    terrible    ven- 
geance of  the  great  day.     "  Such  men,"  says  the 
Apostle,  "  shall  pay  the  penalty,  everlasting  de- 
struction, away  from  the  face  of  the  Lord  and 
from  the  glory  of  His  might."     These  are  awful 
words,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  attempts  have 
been  made  to  empty  them  of  the  meaning  which 
they   beas   upon    their    face.      But    it   would   be 
false  to  sinful  men,  as  well  as  to  the  Apostle, 
and  to  the  whole  of  New  Testament  teaching, 
to  say  that  any  art  or  device  could  in  the  least 
degree  lessen  their  terrors.     It  has  been  boldly 
asserted,  indeed,   that  the   word  rendered  ever- 
lasting does  not  mean  everlasting,  but  age-long; 
and  that  what  is  in  view  here  is  "  an  age-long 
destruction    from    the    presence    and    glory    of 
Christ,  i.  e.,  the  being  shut  out  from  all   sight 
of  and  participation  in  the  triumphs   of  Christ 
during  that  age  "   ["  the  age  perhaps  which  im- 
mediately   succeeds    this    present    life"].     And 
this  assertion  is  crowned  by  another,  that  those 
thus  excluded  nevertheless  "  abide  in  His  pres- 
ence and  share  His  glory  in  the  ages  beyond." 
Anything    more    gratuitous,    anything    less    in 
keeping  with  the  whole  tone  of  the  passage,  any- 
thing more  daring  in  its  arbitrary  additions  to 
the   text,    it   would   be   impossible   even   to   im- 
agine.    If  the  gospel,  as  conceived  in  the  New 
Testament,  has  any  character  at  all,  it  has  the 
character  of  finality.     It  is   God's  last  word  to 
men.     And  the  consequences  of  accepting  or  re- 
jecting it  are  final;  it  opens  no  prospect  beyond 
the  life  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  death  on  the 
other,   which  are   the   results   of  obedience   and 
disobedience.     Obey,  and  you  enter  into  a  light 
in  which   there  is   no   darkness  at  all:   disobey, 
and    you    pass    eventually    into    a    darkness    in 
which  there  is  no  light  at  all.     What  God  says 
to  us  in  all  Scripture,  from  beginning  to  end,  is 
not,  Sooner  or  later?  but,  Life  or  death?     These 
are  the   alternatives  before   us;   they  are   abso- 
lutely  separate;   they  do   not  run   into   one   an- 
other at  any  time,  the  most  remote.     It  is  neces- 
sary to  speak  the  more  earnestly  of  this  matter, 
because  there  is  a  disposition,  on  the  plea  that 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  divide  men  into  two 
classes,   to   blur   or   even   to   obliterate   the   dis- 
tinction   between    Christian    and    non-Christian. 
Many  things  prompt  us  to  make  the  difference 
merely  one  of  quantity — a  more  or  less  of  con- 
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formity  to  some  ideal  standard — in  which  case, 
of  course,  a  little  more,  or  a  little  less,  is  of  no 
great  account.  But  that  only  means  that  we 
never  take  the  distinction  between  being  right 
with  God,  and  being  wrong  with  God,  as  seri- 
ously as  God  takes  it;  with  Him  it  is  simply  in- 
finite. The  difference  between  those  who  obey, 
and  those  who  do  not  obey,  the  gospel,  is  not 
the  difference  of  a  little  better  and  a  little 
worse;  it  is  the  difference  of  life  and  death.  If 
there  is  any  truth  in  Scripture  at  all,  this  is 
true — that  those  who  stubbornly  refuse  to  sub- 
mit to  the  gospel,  and  to  love  and  obey  Jesus 
Christ,  incur  at  the  Last  Advent  an  infinite  and 
irreparable  loss.  They  pass  into  a  night  on 
which  no  morning  dawns. 

This  final  ruin  is  here  described  as  separation 
from  the  face  of  the  Lord  and  the  glory  of 
His  might.  In  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New,  the  vision  of  God  is  the  consummation  of 
blessedness.  Thus  we  read  in  one  psalm,  "  Be- 
fore Thy  face  is  fulness  of  joy";  in  another, 
"  As  for  me,  I  shall  behold  Thy  face  in  up- 
rightness: I  shall  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake, 
with  Thy  likeness."  In  one  of  the  Gospels,  our 
Saviour  says  that  in  heaven  the  angels  of  the 
little  ones  do  always  behold  the  face  of  their 
Father  who  is  in  heaven;  and  in  the  Book 
of  Revelation  it  is  the  crown  of  joy  that  His 
servants  shall  serve  Him  and  shall  see  His  face. 
From  all  this  joy  and  blessedness  they  condemn 
themselves  to  exclusion  who  know  .not  God, 
and  disobey  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Far  from  the  face  of  the  Lord  and  the  glory  of 
His  power,  their  portion  is  in  the  outer  dark- 
ness. 

But  in  vivid  contrast  with  this — for  the  Apos- 
tle does  not  close  with  this  terrible  prospect — 
is  the  lot  of  those  who  have  chosen  the  good 
part  here.  Christ  is  revealed  taking  vengeance 
on  the  wicked,  as  has  just  been  described;  but 
Fie  comes  also  to  be  glorified  in  His  saints 
and  to  be  admired  in  all  them  that  believed — 
including  those  Christians  at  Thessalonica. 
This  is  the  Lord's  and  the  Christian's  interest 
in  the  great  day.  The  glory  that  shines  from 
Him  is  mirrored  in  and  reflected  from  them. 
If  there  is  a  glory  of  the  Christian  even  while 
he  wears  the  body  of  his  humiliation,  it  will  be 
swallowed  up  in  a  glory  more  excellent  when 
his  change  comes.  Yet  that  glory  will  not  be 
his  own:  it  will  be  the  glory  of  Christ  which  has 
transfigured  him;  men  and  angels,  as  they  look 
at  the  saints,  will  admire  not  them,  but  Him 
who  has  made  them  anew  in  the  likeness  of 
Himself.  All  this  is  to  take  place  "  on  that 
day  " — the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord. 
The  voice  of  the  Apostle  rests  with  emphasis 
upon  it;  let  it  fill  our  minds  and  hearts.  It  is 
a  day  of  revelation,  above  all  things:  the  day 
on  which  Christ  comes,  and  declares  which  life 
is  eternally  of  worth,  and  which  for  ever  worth- 
less; the  day  on  which  some  are  glorified,  and 
some  pass  finally  from  our  view.  Do  not  let 
the  difficulties  and  mysteries  of  this  subject,  the 
problems  we  cannot  solve,  the  decisions  we 
could  not  give,  blind  our  eyes  to  what  Scripture 
makes  so  plain:  we  are  not  the  judges,  but  the 
judged,  in  this  whole  scene;  and  the  judgment 
is  of  infinite  consequence  for  us.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  less  or  more,  of  sooner  or  later,  of 
better  or  worse;  what  is  at  stake  in  our  attitude 
to  the  gospel  is  life  or  death,  heaven  or  hell, 
the  outer  darkness  or  the  glory  of  Christ. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  MAN  OF  SIN. 

2  Thessalonians  ii.  1-5  (R.  V.). 

In  the  first  chapter  of  this  Epistle  Paul  de- 
picted the  righteous  judgment  of  God  which  ac- 
companies the  advent  of  Christ.  Its  terrors  and 
its  glories  blazed  before  his  eyes  as  he  prayed 
for  those  who  were  to  read  his  letter.  "  With 
this  in  view.."  he  says,  "  we  also  pray  always 
for  you,  that  our  God  would  count  you  worthy 
of  the  calling."  The  emphatic  word  in  the  sen- 
tence is  "  you."  Among  all  believers  in  whom 
Christ  was  to  be  glorified,  as  they  in  Him,  the 
Thessalonians  were  at  this  moment  nearest  to 
the  Apostle's  heart.  Like  others,  they  had 
been  called  to  a  place  in  the  heavenly  kingdom; 
and  he  is  eager  that  they  should  prove  worthy 
of  it.  They  will  be  worthy  only  if  God  power- 
fully carries  to  perfection  in  them  their  delight 
in  goodness,  and  the  activities  of  their  faith. 
That  is  the  substance  of  his  prayer.  '  The  Lord 
enable  you  always  to  have  unreserved  pleasure 
in  what  is  good,  and  to  show  the  proof  of  faith 
in  all  you  do.  So  you  shall  be  worthy  of  the 
Christian  calling,  and  the  name  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  glorified  in  you,  and  you  in  Him,  in 
that  day." 

The  second  chapter  seems,  in  our  English 
Bibles, to  open  with  an  adjuration:  "Now  we  be- 
seech you,  brethren,  by  the  coming  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  by  our  gathering  together 
unto  Him."  If  that  were  right,  we  might  sup- 
pose Paul's  meaning  to  be:  As  you  long  for  this 
great  day,  and  anticipate  its  appearing  as  your 
dearest  hope,  let  me  conjure  you  not  to  enter- 
tain mischievous  fancies  about  it;  or,  as  you 
dread  the  day,  and  shrink  from  the  terrible 
judgment  which  it  brings,  let  me  adjure  you  to 
think  of  it  as  you  ought  to  think,  and  not  dis- 
credit it  by  unspiritual  excitement,  bringing  re- 
proach on  the  Church  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
But  this  interpretation,  though  apt  enough,  is 
hardly  justified  by  the  use  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  the  Revised  Version  is  nearer  the 
truth  when  it  gives  the  rendering  "  touching  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  It  is  of  it 
the  Apostle  wishes  to  speak;  and  what  he  has 
to  say  is,  that  the  true  doctrine  of  it  contains 
nothing  which  ought  to  produce  unsettlement 
or  vague  alarms.  In  the  First  Epistle,  espe- 
cially in  chap,  v.,  he  has  enlarged  on  the  moral 
attitude  which  is  proper  to  those  who  cherish 
the  Christian  hope:  they  are  to  watch  and  be 
sober;  they  are  to  put  off  the  works  of  dark- 
ness, and  put  on,  as  children  of  the  day,  the 
armour  of  light;  they  are  to  be  ready  and  ex- 
pectant always.  Here  he  adds  the  negative 
counsel  that  they  are  not  to  be  quickly  shaken 
from  their  mind,  as  a  ship  is  driven  from  her 
moorings  by  a  storm,  nor  yet  upset  or  troubled, 
whether  by  spirit  or  by  word  or  letter  purport- 
ing to  be  from  him.  These  last  expressions 
need  a  word  of  explanation.  By  "  spirit  "  the 
Apostle  no  doubt  means  a  Christian  man  speak- 
ing in  the  church  under  a  spiritual  impulse. 
Such  speakers  in  Thessalonica  would  often 
take  the  Second  Advent  as  their  theme;  but 
their  utterances  were  open  to  criticism.  It  was 
of  such  utterances  that  the  Apostle  had  said  in 
his   earlier   letter,    "  Despise   not   prophesyings; 
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but  prove  all  that  is  said,  and  hold  fast  that  Him.  This  apostasy  reaches  its  height,  finds 
which  is  good."  The  spirit  in  which  a  Christian  its  representative  and  hero,  in  the  man  of  sin, 
spoke  was  not  necessarily  the  spirit  of  God;  or,  as  some  MSS.  have  it,  the  man  of  lawless- 
even  if  it  were,  it  was  not  necessarily  unmixed  ness.  When  the  Apostle  says  the  man  of  sin, 
with  his  own  ideas,  desires,  or  hopes.  Hence  he  means  the  man, — not  a  principle,  nor  a 
discernment  of  spirits  was  a  valued  and  needful  system,  nor  a  series  of  persons,  b'ut  an  indi- 
gift,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  wanted  at  Thes-  vidual  human  person  who  is  identified  with  sin, 
salonica.  Besides  misleading  utterances  of  an  incarnation  of  evil  as  Christ  was  of  good,  an 
this  kind  in  public  worship,  there  were  cir-  Antichrist.  The  man  of  sin  is  also  the  son  of 
culated  words  ascribed  to  Paul,  and  if  not  a  perdition;  this  name  expressing  his  fate — he  is 
forged  letter,  at  all  events  a  letter  purporting  doomed  to  perish — as  the  other  his  nature, 
to  contain  his  opinion,  none  of  which  had  his  This  person's  portrait  is  then  drawn  by  the 
authority.  These  words  and  this  letter  had  for  Apostle.  He  is  the  adversary  par  excellence,  he 
their  substance  the  idea  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  who  sets  himself  in  opposition,  a  human  Satan, 
was  now  present — or,  as  one  might  say  in  the  enemy  of  Christ.  The  other  features  in  the 
Scotch,  just  here.  It  was  this  which  produced  likeness  are  mainly  borrowed  from  the  descrip- 
the  unspiritual  excitement  at  Thessalonica,  and  tion  of  the  tyrant  king  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in 
which  the  Apostle  wished  to  contradict.  the    Book    of    Daniel:    they    may    have    gained 

A   great   mystery  has   been   made   out   of  the  fresh  meaning  to  the  Apostle   from   the   recent 

paragraph    which    follows,    but    without    much  revival  of  them  in  the  insane  Emperor  Caligula, 

reason.     It  certainly  stands  alone  in  St.   Paul's  The  man  of  sin   is  filled  with   demoniac   pride; 

writings,   an   Apocalypse   on   a   small   scale,    re-  he  lifts  himself  on   high  against  the   true   God, 

minding    us    in    many    respects    of    the    great  and  all  gods,  and  all  that  men  adore;  he  seats 

Apocalypse  of  John,   but  not  necessarily  to  be  himself  in  the  temple  of  God;  he  would  like  to 

judged  by  it,  or  brought  into  any  kind  of  har-  be  taken  by  all  men  for  God.     There  has  been 

mony    with    it.     Its    obscurity,    so    far    as    it    is  much  discussion  over  the  temple  of  God  in  this 

obscure,   is  due  in  part  to  the  previous  famili-  passage.     It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  Apostle 

arity    of    the    Thessalonians    with    the    subject,  sometimes   uses   the   expression   figuratively,   of 

which    allowed   the    Apostle    to   take    much    for  a    church    and    its    members — "  The    temple    of 

granted;   and  in   part,   no  doubt,   to   the   danger  God   is    holy,    which   temple   ye    are" — but   it   is 

of  being  explicit  in  a  matter  which  had  political  surely  inconceivable  that  a  man  should  take  his 

significance.     But  it  is  not  really  so  obscure  as  seat    in    that   temple;    when    these    words    were 

it  has  been  made  out  to  be  by  some;   and  the  fresh,  no  one  could  have  put  that  meaning  on 

reputation    for    humility    which    so    many    have  them.     The    temple    of    God    is,    therefore,    the 

sought,  by  adopting  St.   Augustine's  confession  temple  at  Jerusalem;  it  was  standing  when  Paul 

that   he   had   no   idea   what   the   Apostle   meant,  wrote;  and  he  expected  it  to  stand  till  all  this 

is  too  cheap  to  be  coveted.     We  must  suppose  was    fulfilled.     When    the    Jews    had    crowned 

that  St.   Paul  wrote  to  be  understood,  and  was  their  guilt  by  falling  away  from  God;   in  other 

understood  by  those  to  whom  he  wrote;  and  if  words,   when   they  had  finally   and   as   a   whole 

we  follow  him  word  by  word,  a  sense  will  ap-  decided  against  the  gospel,  and   God's  purpose 

pear  which  is  not  really  questionable  except  on  to  save  them  by  it;  when  the  falling  away  had 

extraneous  grounds.     What,   then,   does  he   say  been  crowned  by  the  revelation  of  the  man  of 

about  the  delaying  of  the  Advent?  sin,   and  the   profanation   of  the   temple   by   his 

He  says  it  will  not  come  till  the  falling  away,  impious    pride,    then,    and   not   till    then,    would 

or   apostasy,    has    come    first.     The    Authorised  come  the  end.     "  Do  you  not  remember,"  says 

Version    says    "  a  "    falling    away,    but    that    is  the  Apostle,  "  that  when  I  was  with  you  I  used 

wrong.     The    falling    away    was    something    fa-  to  tell  you  this? " 

miliar  to  the  Apostle  and  his  readers;   he  was  When  Paul  wrote  this  Epistle,  the  Jews  were 

not  introducing  them  to  any  new  thought.     But  the   great   enemies   of  the   gospel;   it   was   they 

a  falling  away  of  whom?  or  from  what?     Some  who    persecuted    him    from    city    to    city,    and 

have   suggested,   of  the  members  of  the   Chris-  roused   against   him   everywhere   the    malice    of 

tian  Church  from  Christ,*  but  it  is  quite  plain  the   heathen;   hostility   to    God   was   incarnated, 

from   the    whole    passage,    and    especially    from  if  anywhere,   in  them.     They  alone,   because   of 

ver.    12  f.,   that   the   Apostle   is   contemplating   a  their   spiritual   privileges,    were    capable    of   the 

series   of   events   in   which   the    Church   has   no  deepest     spiritual     sin.     Already     in     the     First 

part   but   as   a   spectator.     But  the   "  apostasy "  Epistle    he    has    denounced    them   as    the    mur- 

is  clearly  a  religious  defection;  though  the  word  derers    of    the    Lord    Jesus    and    of    their    own 

itself  does  not  necessarily  imply  as   much,   the  prophets,   a   race  that  please   not   God  and  are 

description  of  the  falling  away  does;   and  if  it  contrary    to    all    men,    sinners    on    whom    the 

be  not  of  Christians,  it  must  be  of  the  Jews;  the  threatened  wrath  has  come  without  reserve.     In 

Apostle    could    not    conceive    of    the    heathen  the  passage  before  us  the  course  is  outlined  of 

"  who   know   not    God "    as    falling   away    from  that   wickedness   against   which   the    wrath   was 

*  There  are  indications  of  such  a  thing  in  various  words  revealed.      The    people    of    God,    as    they    called 

of  Jesus.    "Many  false  prophets  shall  arise    and  shall  themselves,   fall   definitely  away   from   God;   the 

lead  many  astray.     And  because  iniquity  shall  be  multi-  .  rii  i_         •  c~    „™ ~ 

plied,  the  love  of  the  many  shall  wax  cold. "-Matt.  xxiv.  monster  of  lawlessness  who  rises  from  among 

11  f.     "  There  shall  arise  false  Christs,  and  false  prophets,  them  can  only  be  pictured  in  the  words  in  which 

and  shall  show  great  signs  and  wonders ;  so  as  to  lead  prophets   portrayed   the   impiety   and   presump- 

astray,    if    possible,    even    the    elect    -Matt.    xxiv.    24.  f.      ^     ,        ^       ' ,   J      .  .            .     ^  .  J      .      nr  ,    „    •/! 

•'  When  the  Son  of  Man  cometh,  shall  He  find  faith  on  the  tion    of    a    heathen    king;    he    thrusts    LrOd    aside, 

eartli  ? "— Luke   xviii.  8.     What   answers  to  these   in  St.  and   claims   to   be    God   himself. 

Paul's  writings  we  see  in  Acts  xx.  29  f.;  Eph.  iv.  14;  There  is  only  one  objection  to  this  interpre- 

1  Tim.  iv.  1.     But  these  passages  belong  to  the  very  latest  7            -     ,         J        '.   ,       J         1                    1        .,      .    f\, 

years   in   his  life,  and  they  are  not  connected  with  any  tation  of  the  Apostle  S  words,   namely,   tliat  tney 

such  anticipations  as  are 'characteristic  of  the  Thessa-  have  never  been  fulfilled.     Some  will  think  that 

Ionian   Apocalypse.     The  history  of  the  Church,  as  Paid  object.jon    final;    and    some    will    think    it    futile:    I 

foresaw  it,  did  not  include  in  itself  a  phenomenon  which  uuj^nu"   "'""i   alu 

could  be  described  as  i  i7roaTa<7ia.  agree  with  the  last.     It  proves  too  much;  tor  it 
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lies  equally  against  every  other  interpretation  first  the  tares,"  etc.  In  the  time  of  harvest: 
of  the  words,  however  ingenious,  as  well  as  not  till  all  is  ripe  for  judgment,  not  till  the 
against  the  simple  and  natural  one  just  given,  wheat  and  the  tares  alike  haw.  shown  all 
It  lies,  in  some  degree,  against  almost  every  that  is  in  them,  will  the  judgment  come, 
prophecy  in  the  Bible.  No  matter  what  the  This  is  what  St.  Paul  understood,  and  what 
apostasy,  and  the  man  of  sin,  are  taken  to  be,  the  Thessalonians  did  not  understand;  and  if 
nothing  has  ever  appeared  in  history  which  his  ignorance  of  the  scale  of  the  world,  and 
answers  exactly  to  Paul's  description.  The  the  scale  of  God's  purposes,  made  him  apply  this 
truth  is  that  inspiration  did  not  enable  the  apos-  law  to  the  riddle  of  history  hastily,  with  a  re- 
tles  to  write  history  before  it  happened;  and  suit  which  the  event  has  not  justified,  that  is 
though  this  forecast  of  the  Apostle's  has  a  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  law  itself,  which 
spiritual  truth  in  it,  resting  as  it  does  on  a  was  true  when  he  applied  it  with  his  imperfect 
right  perception  of  the  law  of  moral  develop-  knowledge,  and  is  true  for  application  still, 
ment,  the  precise  anticipation  which  it  em-  One  other  remark  is  suggested  by  the  de- 
bodies  was  not  destined  to  be  realised.  Fur-  scription  of  the  character  in  which  sin  culmi- 
ther,  it  must  have  changed  its  place  in  Paul's  nates,  viz.,  that  as  evil  approaches  its  height  it 
own  mind  within  the  next  ten  years;  for,  as  assumes  ever  more  spiritual  forms.  There  are 
Dr.  Farrar  has  observed,  he  barely  alludes  some  sins  which  betray  man  on  the  lower  side 
again  to  the  Messianic  surroundings  (or  ante-  of  his  nature,  through  the  perversion  of  the 
cedents)  of  a  second  personal  advent.  "  He  appetites  which  he  has  in  common  with  the 
dwells  more  and  more  on  the  mystic  oneness  brutes:  the  dominance  of  these  is  in  some  sense 
with  Christ,  less  and  less  on  His  personal  re-  natural;  they  are  not  radically  and  essentially 
turn.  He  speaks  repeatedly  of  the  indwelling  evil.  The  man  who  is  the  victim  of  lust  or 
presence  of  Christ,  and  the  believer's  incor-  drunkenness  may  lose  his  soul  by  his  sin,  but  he 
poration  with  Him,  and  hardly  at  all  of  that  is  its  victim;  there  is  not  in  his  guilt  that  ma- 
visible  meeting  in  the  air  which  at  this  epoch  lignant  hatred  of  good  which  is  here  ascribed 
was  most  prominent  in  his  thoughts."  to   the   man   of   sin.     The   crowning  wickedness 

But,  it  may  be  said,  if  this  anticipation  was  is  this  demoniac  pride:  the  temper  of  one  who 
not  to  be  fulfilled,  is  it  not  altogether  decep-  lifts  himself  on  high  above  God,  owning  no 
tive?  is  it  not  utterly  misleading  that  a  prophecy  superior,  nay,  claiming  for  himself  the  highest 
should  stand  in  Holy  Scripture  which  history  place  of  all.  This  is  rather  spiritual  than  sen- 
was  to  falsify?  I  think  the  right  answer  to  sual:  it  may  be  quite  free  from  the  gross  vices 
that  question  is  that  there  is  hardly  any  of  the  flesh,  though  the  connection  between 
prophecy  in  Holy  Scripture  which  has  not  pride  and  sensuality  is  closer  than  is  some- 
been  in  a  similar  way  falsified,  while  neverthe-  times  imagined;  but  it  is  more  conscious,  de- 
less  in  its  spiritual  import  true.  The  details  of  liberate,  malignant,  and  damnable  than  any 
this  prophecy  of  St.  Paul  were  not  verified  as  brutality  could  be.  When  we  look  at  the  world 
he  anticipated,  yet  the  soul  of  it  was.  The  Ad-  in  any  given  age — our  own  or  another — and 
vent  was  not  just  then;  it  was  delayed  till  a  make  inquiry  into  its  moral  condition,  this  is  a 
certain  moral  process  should  be  accomplished;  consideration  which  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight 
and  this  was  what  the  Apostle  wished  the  of,  but  which  is  entitled  to  the  utmost  weight. 
Thessalonians  to  understand.  He  did  not  The  collector  of  moral  statistics  examines  the 
know  when  it  would  be;  but  he  could  see  so  far  records  of  criminal  courts;  he  investigates  the 
into  the  law  of  God's  working  as  to  know  that  it  standard  of  honesty  in  commerce;  he  balances 
would  not  come  till  the  fulness  of  time;  and  he  the  evidences  of  peace,  truth,  purity,  against 
could  understand  that,  where  a  final  judgment  those  of  violence,  fraud,  and  immorality,  and 
was  concerned,  the  fulness  of  time  would  not  works  out  a  rough  conclusion.  But  that  ma- 
arrive  till  evil  had  had  every  opportunity,  terial  morality  leaves  out  of  sight  what  is  most 
either  to  turn  and  repent,  or  to  develop  itself  significant  of  all — the  spiritual  forms  of  good 
in  the  most  utterly  evil  forms,  and  lie  ripe  for  and  of  evil  in  which  the  opposing  forces  show 
vengeance.  their    inmost   nature,    and   in    which    the    world 

This   is   the   ethical    law   which    underlies   the  ripens    for    God's   judgment.     The    man    of    sin 

Apostle's  prophecy;  it  is  a  law  confirmed  by  the  is  not  described  as  a  sensualist  or  a  murderer; 

teaching   of   Jesus    Himself,    and    illustrated   by  he  is  an  apostate,  a  rebel  against  God,  a  usurper 

the   whole   course   of   history.     The   question   is  who  claims  not  the  palace  but  the  temple  for  his 

sometimes    discussed    whether    the    world    gets  own.     This  God-dethroning  pride  is  the  utmost 

better  or  worse  as  it  grows  older,  and  optimists  length  to  which  sin  can  go.     The  judgment  will 

and    pessimists    take    opposite    sides    upon    it.  not  come  till  it  has  fully  developed;  can  any  one 

Both,  this  law  informs  us,  are  wrong.     It  does  see  tokens  of  its  presence? 

not  get  better  only,  nor  worse  only,  but  both.  In  asking  such  a  question  we  pass  from  the 
Its  progress  is  not  simply  a  progress  in  good,  interpretation  of  the  Apostle's  words  to  their 
evil  being  gradually  driven  from  the  field;  nor  application.  Much  of  the  difficulty  and  be- 
is  it  simply  a  progress  in  evil,  before  which  wilderment  that  have  gathered  about  this  pas- 
good  continually  disappears:  it  is  a  progress  in  sage  are  due  to  the  confusion  of  these  two 
which  good  and  evil  alike  come  to  maturity,  quite  different  things.*  The  interpretation  gives 
bearing  their  ripest  fruit,  showing  all  that  they  us  the  meaning  of  the  very  words  the  Apostle 
can  do,  proving  their  strength  to  the  utmost  used.  We  have  seen  what  that  is,  and  that  in 
against  each  other;  the  progress  is  not  in  good  its  precise  detail  it  was  not  destined  to  be  ful- 
in  itself,  nor  in  evil  in  itself,  but  in  the  antago-  filled.  But  when  we  have  passed  behind  the 
nism  of  the  one  to  the  other.  This  is  the  same  surface  meaning,  and  laid  hold  on  the  law  which 
truth  which  we  are  taught  bv  our   Lord  in  the 

parable  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares:  "Let  both       •  A  conspectus  of  the  historicar  interpretations,  most  of 

.1.  iiit     !..-,«.*,   ~~a  :„  >.u„  <-:™«  which  are  really  applications,  ot  this  passage,  is  given  in 

grow  together  until  the  harvest:  and  in  the  time  most  commentaries     The  fullest  is  Ltinemann's,  which  is 

of  harvest  I  will  say  to  the  reapers,   Gather  up  followed  by  Alford.    Farrar's  Appendix  is  briefer. 
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the  Apostle  was  applying  this  passage,  then  more  identified  with  sin;  their  antagonism  to 
we  can  apply  it  ourselves.  We  can  use  it  to  God  settles  into  antipathy,  presumption,  defi- 
read  the  signs  of  the  times  in  our  own  or  in  ance;  they  become  gods  to  themselves,  and 
any  other  age.  We  may  see  developments  of  their  doom  is  sealed.  This  picture  is  set  here 
evil,  resembling  in  their  main  features  the  man  for  our  warning.  We  cannot  of  ourselves  see 
of  sin  here  depicted,  in  one  quarter  or  another,  the  end  of  evil  from  the  beginning;  we  cannot 
and  in  one  person  or  another;  and  if  we  do,  we  tell  what  selfishness  and  wilfulness  come  to, 
are  bound  to  see  in  them  tokens  that  a  judg-  when  they  have  had  their  perfect  work;  but 
ment  of  God  is  at  hand;  but  we  must  not  im-  God  sees,  and  it  is  written  in  this  place  to  star- 
agine  that  in  so  applying  the  passage  we  are  tie  us,  and  fright  us  from  sin.  "  Take  heed, 
finding  out  what  St.  Paul  meant.  That  lies  far,  brethren,  lest  haply  there  shall  be  in  any  one  of 
far  behind  us;  and  our  application  of  his  words  you  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  in  falling  away 
can  only  claim  our  own  authority,  not  the  au-  from  the  living  God:  but  exhort  one  another 
thority  of  Holy  Scripture.  day  by  day,  so  long  as  it  is  called  To-day;  lest 

Of  the  multitude  of  applications  which  have    any  one  of  you  be  hardened  by  the  deceitful- 
been   made   of   this   passage   since   the    Apostle    ness  of  sin." 
wrote    it,    one    only   has    had    historical    impor- 
tance  enough  to  be  of  interest  to  us — I   mean 

that  which  is  found  in  several   Protestant  con-  CHAPTER    IV. 

fessions,  including  the  Westminster  Confession 

of  Faith,  and  which  declares  the  Pope  of  Rome,        THE  RESTRAINT  AND  ITS  REMOVAL. 
in  the  words  of  this  last,  to  be  "  that  Antichrist, 

that  man  of  sin,  and  son  of  perdition,  that  ex-  2  Thessalonians  ii.  6-12  (R.  V.). 

alteth  himself  in  the  Church  against  Christ,  and 

all  that  is  called  God."  As  an  interpretation,  Christ  cannot  come,  the  Apostle  has  told  us, 
of  course,  that  is  impossible;  the  man  of  sin  is  until  the  falling  away  has  first  come,  and  the 
one  man,  and  not  a  series,  like  the  Popes;  the  man  of  sin  been  revealed.  In  the  verses  before 
temple  of  God  in  which  a  man  sits  is  a  temple  us,  we  are  told  that  the  man  of  sin  himself  can- 
made  with  hands,  and  not  the  Church;  but  not  come,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  he  can- 
when  we  ask  whether  or  not  it  is  a  fair  appli-  not  be  revealed  in  his  true  character  of  the 
cation  of  the  Apostle's  words,  the  question  is  counter-Christ,  till  a  restraining  force,  known 
altered.  Dr.  Farrar,  whom  no  one  will  suspect  to  the  Thessalonians,  but  only  obscurely  alluded 
of  sympathy  with  the  Papacy,  is  indignant  that  to  by  the  Apostle,  is  taken  out  of  the  way. 
such  an  uncharitable  idea  should  ever  have  The  Last  Advent  is  thus  at  two  removes  from 
crossed  the  mind  of  man.  Many  in  the  churches  the  present.  First,  there  must  be  the  removal 
which  hold  by  the  Westminster  Confession  of  the  power  which  holds  the  man  of  sin  in 
would  agree  with  him.  Of  course  it  is  a  matter  check;  then  the  culmination  of  evil  in  that  great 
on  which  every  one  is  entitled  to  judge  for  adversary  of  God;  and  not  till  then  the  return 
himself,  and,  whether  right  or  wrong,  ought  of  the  Lord  in  glory  as  Saviour  and  Judge, 
not  to  be  in  a  confession;  but  for  my  own  part  We  might  think  that  this  put  the  Advent  to 
I  have  little  scruple  in  the  matter.  There  have  such  a  distance  as  practically  to  disconnect  it 
been  Popes  who  could  have  sat  for  Paul's  pict-  from  the  present,  and  make  it  a  matter  of  little 
ure  of  the  man  of  sin  better  than  any  charac-  interest  to  the  Christian.  But,  as  we  have  seen 
ters  known  to  history — proud,  apostate,  atheist  already,  what  is  significant  in  this  whole  pas- 
priests,  sitting  in  the  seat  of  Christ,  blasphe-  sage  is  the  spiritual  law  which  governs  the 
mously  claiming  His  authority,  and  exercising  future  of  the  world,  the  law  that  good  and  evil 
His  functions.  And  individuals  apart — for  must  ripen  together,  and  in  conflict  with  each 
there  have  been  saintly  and  heroic  Popes  as  other;  and  it  is  involved  in  that  law  that  the 
well,  true  servants  of  the  servants  of  God — the  final  state  of  the  world,  which  brings  on  the 
hierarchical  system  of  the  Papacy,  with  the  Advent,  is  latent,  in  all  its  principles  and  spirit- 
monarchical  priest  at  its  head,  incarnates  and  ual  features,  in  the  present.  That  day  is  indis- 
fosters  that  very  spiritual  pride  of  which  the  solubly  connected  with  this.  The  life  that 
man  of  sin  is  the  final  embodiment;  it  is  a  seed-  we  now  live  has  all  the  importance,  and  ought 
bed  and  nursery  of  precisely  such  characters  as  to  have  all  the  intensity,  which  comes  from  its 
are  here  described.  There  is  not  in  the  world,  bearing  the  future  in  its  bosom.  Through  the 
nor  has  ever  been,  a  system  in  which  there  is  eyes  of  this  New  Testament  prophet  we  can 
less  that  recalls  Christ,  and  more  that  antici-  see  the  end  from  the  beginning;  and  the  day 
pates  Antichrist,  than  the  Papal  system.  And  on  which  we  happen  to  read  his  words  is  as 
one  may  say  so  while  acknowledging  the  critical,  in  its  own  nature,  as  the  great  day 
debt    that    all    Christians    owe    to    the    Romish    of  the  Lord. 

Church,  and  while  hoping  that  it  may  somehow  The  end,  the  Apostle  tells  us,  is  at  some  dis- 
in  God's  grace  repent  and  reform.  tance,    but    it   is    preparing.     "  The    mystery    of 

It  would  ill  become  us,  however,  to  close  the  lawlessness  doth  already  work."  The  forces 
study  of  so  serious  a  subject  with  the  censure  which  are  hostile  to  God,  and  which  are  to 
of  others.  The  mere  discovery  that  we  have  break  out  in  the  great  apostasy,  and  the  insane 
here  to  do  with  a  law  of  moral  development,  presumption  of  the  man  of  sin,  are  even  now  in 
and  with  a  supreme  and  final  type  of  evil,  should  operation,  but  secretly.  They  are  not  visible  to 
put  us  rather  upon  self-scrutiny.  The  character  the  careless,  or  to  the  infatuated,  or  to  the 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  the  supreme  and  spiritually  blind;  but  the  Apostle  can  discern 
final  type  t»f  good;  it  shows  us  the  end  to  which  them.  Taught  by  the  Spirit  to  read  the  signs 
the  Christian  life  conducts  those  who  follow  it.  of  the  times,  he  sees  in  the  world  around  him 
The  character  of  the  man  of  sin  shows  the  end  symptoms  of  forces,  secret,  unorganised,  to 
of  those  who  obey  not  His  gospel.  They  be-  some  extent  inscrutable,  yet  unmistakable  in 
come,  in  their  resistance  to  Him,  more  and  their  character.  They  are  the  beginnings  of 
24-Vol.  VI. 
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the  apostasy,  the  first  workings,  fettered  as  yet 
and  baffled,  of  the  power  which  is  to  set  itself 
in  the  place  of  God.  He  sees  also,  and  has 
already  told  the  Thessalonians,  of  another 
power  of  an  opposite  character.  "  Ye  know," 
he  says,  "  that  which  restraineth  .  .  .  only  there 
is  one  that  restraineth  now,  until  he  be  taken 
out  of  the  way."  This  restraining  power  is 
spoken  of  both  in  the  neuter  and  the  masculine, 
both  as  a  principle  or  institution,  and  as  a  per- 
son; and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  those 
fathers  of  the  Church  are  right  who  identified 
it  with  the  Empire  of  Rome  and  its  sovereign 
head.  The  apostasy  was  to  take  place  among 
the  Jews;  and  the  Apostle  saw  that  Rome  and 
its  Emperor  were  the  grand  restraint  upon  the 
violence  of  that  stubborn  race.  The  Jews  had 
been  his  worst  enemies,  ever  since  he  had  em- 
braced the  cause  of  the  Nazarene  Messiah 
Jesus;  and  all  that  time  the  Romans  had  been 
his  best  friends.  If  injustice  had  been  done 
him  in  their  name,  as  at  Philippi,  atonement 
had  been  made;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  had  owed 
to  them  his  protection  against  Jewish  persecu- 
tion. He  felt  sure  that  his  own  experience  was 
typical;  the  final  development  of  hatred  to  God 
and  all  that  was  on  God's  side  could  not  but  be 
restrained  so  long  as  the  power  of  Rome  stood 
firm.  That  power  was  a  sufficient  check  upon 
anarchic  violence.  While  it  held  its  ground, 
the  powers  of  evil  could  not  organise  them- 
selves and  work  openly;  they  constituted  a 
mystery  of  iniquity,  working,  as  it  were,  under- 
ground. But  when  this  great  restraint  was 
removed,  all  that  had  been  labouring  so  long 
in  secret  would  come  suddenly  to  view,  in  its 
full  dimensions;  the  lawless  one  would  stand 
revealed. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  could  Paul  imagine  that 
the  Roman  power,  as  represented  by  the  Em- 
peror, was  likely  to  be  removed  within  any 
measurable  time?  Was  it  not  the  very  type  and 
symbol  of  all  that  was  stable  and  perpetual  in 
man's  life?  In  one  way,  it  was;  and  as  at  least 
a  temporary  check  on  the  final  eruption  of 
wickedness,  it  is  here  recognised  to  have  a  de- 
gree of  stability;  but  it  was  certainly  not  eternal. 
Paul  may  have  seen  plainly  enough  in  such 
careers  as  those  of  Caligula  and  Claudius  the 
impending  collapse  of  the  Julian  dynasty;  and 
the  very  obscurity  and  reserve  with  which  he 
expresses  himself  amount  to  a  distinct  proof 
that  he  has  something  in  his  mind  which  it  was 
not  safe  to  describe  more  plainly.  Dr.  Farrar 
has  pointed  to  the  remarkable  correspondence 
between  this  passage,  interpreted  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  a  paragraph  in  Josephus,  in  which 
that  historian  explains  the  visions  of  Daniel  to 
his  pagan  readers.  Josephus  shows  that  the 
image  with  the  head  of  gold,  the  breast  and 
arms  of  silver,  the  belly  and  thighs  of  brass,  and 
the  ankles  and  feet  of  iron,  represents  a  succes- 
sion of  four  empires.  He  names  the  Babyloni- 
an as  the  first,  and  indicates  plainly  that  the 
Medo-Persian  and  the  Greek  are  the  second 
and  third;  but  when  he  comes  to  the  fourth, 
which  is  destroyed  by  the  stone  cut  out  with- 
out hands,  he  does  not  venture,  as  all  his  coun- 
trymen did,  to  identify  it  with  the  Roman. 
That  would  have  been  disloyal  in  a  courtier, 
and  dangerous  as  well;  so  he  remarks,  when  he 
comes  to  the  point,  that  he  thinks  it  proper  to 
say  nothing  about  the  stone  and  the  kingdom 
it   destroys,    his   duty   as    a   historian   being   to 


record  what  is  past  and  gone,  and  not  what  is 
yet  to  come.  In  a  precisely  similar  way  does 
St.  Paul  here  hint  at  an  event  which  it  would 
have  been  perilous  to  name.  But  what  he 
means  is:  When  the  Roman  power  has  been  re- 
moved, the  lawless  one  will  be  revealed,  and  the 
Lord  will  come  to  destroy  him. 

What  was  said  of  the  man  of  sin  in  the  last 
chapter  has  again  its  application  here.  The 
Roman  Empire  did  not  fall  within  any  such 
period  as  Paul  anticipated;  nor,  when  it  did, 
was  there  any  such  crisis  as  he  describes.  The 
man  of  sin  was  not  revealed,  and  the  Lord  did 
not  come.  But  these  are  the  human  elements 
in  the  prophecy;  and  its  interest  and  meaning 
for  us  lie  in  the  description  which  an  inspired 
writer  gives  of  the  final  forms  of  wickedness, 
and  their  connection  with  principles  which  were 
at  work  around  him,  and  are  at  work  among 
us.  He  does  not,  indeed,  come  to  these  at 
once.  He  passes  over  them,  and  anticipates 
the  final  victory,  when  the  Lord  shall  destroy 
the  man  of  sin  with  the  breath  of  His  mouth, 
and  bring  him  to  nought  by  the  appearance  of 
His  coming;  he  would  not  have  Christian  men 
face  the  terrible  picture  of  the  last  workings  of 
evil  until  they  have  braced  and  comforted  their 
hearts  with  the  prospect  of  a  crowning  victory. 
There  is  a  great  battle  to  be  fought;  there  are 
great  perils  to  be  encountered;  there  is  a  pros- 
pect with  something  in  it  appalling  to  the 
bravest  heart;  but  there  is  light  beyond.  It 
needs  but  the  breath  of  the  Lord  Jesus;  it  needs 
LJt  the  first  ray  of  His  glorious  appearing  to 
brighten  the  sky,  and  all  the  power  of  evil  is  at 
an  end.  Only  after  he  has  fixed  the  mind  on 
this  does  St.  Paul  describe  the  supreme  efforts 
of  the  enemy. 

His  coming,  he  says — and  he  uses  the  word 
applied  to  Christ's  advent,  as  though  to  teach 
us  that  the  event  in  question  is  as  significant 
for  evil  as  the  other  for  good — his  coming  is 
according  to  the  working  of  Satan.  When 
Christ  was  in  the  world,  His  presence  with  men 
was  according  to  the  working  of  God;  the 
works  that  the  Father  gave  Him  to  do,  the 
same  He  did,  and  nothing  else.  His  life  was 
the  life  of  God  entering  into  our  ordinary  hu- 
man life,  and  drawing  into  its  own  mighty  and 
eternal  current  all  who  gave  themselves  up  to 
Him.  It  was  the  supreme  form  of  goodness, 
absolutely  tender  and  faithful;  using  all  the 
power  of  the  Highest  in  pure  unselfishness  and 
truth.  When  sin  has  reached  its  height,  we 
shall  see  a  character  in  whom  all  this  is  re- 
versed. Its  presence  with  men  will  be  accord- 
ing to  the  working  of  Satan;  not  an  ineffective 
thing,  but  very  potent;  carrying  in  its  train 
vast  effects  and  consequences;  so  vast  and  so 
influential,  in  spite  of  its  utter  badness,  that  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  describe  its  "  com- 
ing "  (napovaia),  its  "  appearing  "  (im<paveia)  and 
its  "  revelation  "  (a7ro/cdXw/"c),  by  the  very  same 
words  which  are  applied  to  Christ  Him- 
self. If  there  is  one  word  which  can  charac- 
terise this  whole  phenomenon,  both  in  its  prin- 
ciple and  in  its  consummation,  it  is  falsehood. 
The  devil  is  a  liar  from  the  beginning,  and  the 
father  of  lies;  and  where  things  go  on  accord- 
ing to  the  working  of  Satan,  there  is  Sure  to  be 
a  vast  development  of  falsehood  and  delusion. 
This  is  a  prospect  which  very  few  fear.  Most 
of  us  are  confident  enough  of  the  soundness  of 
our  minds,  of  the  solidity  of  our  orinciples,  of 
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the  justice  of  our  consciences.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  understand  that  we  can  be  mis- 
taken, quite  as  confident  about  falsehood  as 
about  truth,  unsuspecting  victims  of  pure  de- 
lusion. We  can  see  that  some  men  are  in  this 
wretched  plight,  but  that  very  fact  seems  to  give 
us  immunity.  Yet  the  falsehoods  of  the  last 
days,  St.  Paul  tells  us,  will  be  marvellously  im- 
posing and  successful.  Men  will  be  dazzled  by 
them,  and  unable  to  resist.  Satan  will  support 
his  representative  by  power  and  signs  and  won- 
ders of  every  description,  agreeing  in  nothing 
but  in  the  characteristic  quality  of  falsehood. 
They  will  be  lying  miracles.  Yet  those  who 
are  of  the  truth  will  not  be  left  without  a  safe- 
guard against  them,  a  safeguard  found  in  this, 
that  the  manifold  deceit  of  every  kind  which 
the  devil  and  his  agents  employ,  is  deceit  of 
unrighteousness.  It  furthers  unrighteousness; 
it  has  evil  as  its  end.  By  this  it  is  betrayed  to 
the  good;  its  moral  quality  enables  them  to 
penetrate  the  lie,  and  to  make  their  escape 
from  it.  However  plausible  it  may  seem  on 
other  grounds,  its  true  character  comes  out 
under  the  touchstone  of  conscience,  and  it 
stands  finally  condemned. 

This  is  a  point  for  consideration  in  our  own 
time.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  falsehood  in  cir- 
culation— partly  superstitious,  partly  quasi- 
scientific — which  is  not  judged  with  the  decision 
and  severity  that  would  be  becoming  in  wise 
and  good  men.  Some  of  it  is  more  or  less 
latent,  working  as  a  mystery  of  iniquity;  in- 
fluencing men's  souls  and  consciences  rather 
than  their  thoughts;  disinclining  them  to 
prayer,  suggesting  difficulties  about  believing  in 
God,  giving  the  material  nature  the  primacy 
over  the  spiritual,  ignoring  immortality  and  the 
judgment  to  come.  The  man  knows  very  little, 
who  does  not  know  that  there  is  a  plausible 
case  to  be  stated  for  atheism,  for  materialism,  for 
fatalism,  for  the  rejection  of  all  belief  in  the  life 
beyond  the  grave,  and  its  connection  with  our 
present  life;  but  however  powerful  and  plausi- 
ble the  argument  may  be,  he  has  been  very 
careless  of  his  spiritual  nature,  who  does  not 
see  that  it  is  a  deceit  of  unrighteousness.  I  do 
not  say  that  only  a  bad  man  could  accept  it; 
but  certainly  all  that  is  bad  in  any  man,  and 
nothing  that  is  good,  will  incline  him  to  accept 
it.  Everything  in  our  nature  that  is  unspirit- 
ual,  slothful,  earthly,  at  variance  with  God; 
everything  that  wishes  to  be  let  alone,  to  forget 
what  is  high,  to  make  the  actual  and  not  the 
ideal  its  portion;  everything  that  recalls  re- 
sponsibilities of  which  such  a  system  would 
discharge  us  for  ever,  is  on  the  side  of  its  doc- 
trines. But  is  not  that  itself  a  conclusive  argu- 
ment against  the  system?  Are  not  all  these 
most  suspicious  allies?  Are  they  not,  beyond 
dispute,  our  very  worst  enemies?  And  can  it 
be  possible  that  a  way  of  thinking  is  true,  which 
gives  them  undisputed  authority  over  us?  Do 
not  believe  it.  Do  not  let  any  plausibility  of 
argument  impose  upon  you;  but  when  the  moral 
issue  of  a  theory  is  plainly  immoral,  when  by 
its  working  it  is  betrayed  to  be  the  leaven  of 
the  Sadducees,  reject  it  as  a  diabolical  deceit. 
Trust  your  conscience,  that  is,  your  whole 
nature,  with  its  instinct  for  what  is  good,  rather 
than  any  dialectic;  it  contains  far  more  of  what 
you  are;  and  it  is  the  whole  man,  and  not  the 
most  unstable  and  self-confident  of  his  facul- 
ties,   that    must    judge.     If    there     is    nothing 


against  a  spiritual  truth  but  the  difficulty  of 
conceiving  how  it  can  be,  do  not  let  that  mental 
incapacity  weigh  against  the  evidence  of  its 
fruits. 

The  Apostle  points  to  this  line  of  thought, 
and  to  this  safeguard  of  the  good,  when  he  says 
that  those  who  come  under  the  power  of  this 
vast  working  of  falsehood  are  those  who  arc 
perishing,  because  they  received  not  the  love 
of  the  truth  that  they  might  be  saved.  But  for 
this  clause  we  might  have  said,  Why  expose 
men,  defenceless,  to  such  a  terrific  trial  as  is 
here  depicted?  Why  exp  ct  weak,  bewildered, 
unstable  creatures  to  keep  their  feet,  when 
falsehood  comes  in  like  a  flood?  But  such 
queries  would  show  that  we  mistook  the  facts. 
None  are  carried  away  by  the  prevailing  false- 
hood but  those  who  received  not  the  love  of 
the  truth  that  they  might  be  saved.  It  is  a 
question,  we  see,  not  of  the  intelligence  simply, 
but  of  the  whole  man.  He  does  not  say,  They 
received  not  the  truth;  that  might  have  been 
due  to  some  cause  over  which  they  had  no  con- 
trol. They  might  never  have  had  so  much  as 
a  good  look  at  the  truth;  they  might  have  got 
an  incurable  twist  in  their  education,  a  flaw  in 
their  minds  like  a  flaw  in  a  mirror,  that  pre- 
vented them  from  ever  seeing  what  the  truth 
was  like.  These  would  be  cases  to  stand  apart. 
But  he  says,  "  They  received  not  the  love  of 
the  truth."  That  truth  which  is  presented  for 
our  acceptance  in  the  gospel  is  not  merely  a 
thing  to  scrutinise,  to  weigh,  to  judge  by  the 
rules  of  the  bench  or  the  jury  box:  it  is  a  truth 
which  appeals  to  the  heart;  from  cultured  and 
uncultured,  from  the  clear-headed  and  the 
puzzle-headed,  from  the  philosopher  and  the 
message  boy,  it  demands  the  answer  of  love. 
It  is  this  which  is  the  true  test  of  character — 
the  answer  which  is  given,  not  by  the  brain, 
disciplined  or  undisciplined,  but  by  the  whole 
man,  to  the  revelation  of  the  truth  in  Jesus 
Christ.  Intelligence,  by  itself,  may  be  a  very 
little  matter;  all  that  some  men  have  is  but  a 
tool  in  t-ie  hands  of  their  passions;  but  the  love 
of  the  truth,  or  its  opposite,  shows  truly  what 
we  are.  Those  who  love  it  are  safe.  They  can- 
not love  falsehood  at  the  same  time;  all  the  lies 
of  the  devil  and  his  agents  are  powerless  to  do 
them  any  harm.  Satan,  we  see  here,  has  no 
advantage  over  us  that  we  do  not  first  give  him. 
The  absence  of  liking  for  the  truth,  want  of 
sympathy  with  Christ,  a  disposition  to  find  less 
exacting  ways  than  His,  a  resolution  to  find 
them  or  to  make  them,  ending  in  a  positive 
antipathy  to  Christ  and  to  all  the  truth  which 
He  teaches  and  embodies, — these  give  the 
enemy  his  opportunity  and  his  advantage  over 
us.  Put  it  to  yourself  in  this  light  if  you  wish 
to  discern  your  true  attitude  to  the  gospel.  You 
may  have  difficulties  and  perplexities  about  it 
on  one  side  or  another;  it  runs  out  into  mystery 
on  every  hand;  but  these  will  not  expose  you 
to  the  danger  of  being  deceived,  as  long  as  you 
receive  the  love  of  it  in  your  heart.  It  is  a 
thing  to  command  love;  the  truth  as  truth  is  in 
Jesus.  All  that  is  good  in  us  is  enlisted  in  its 
favour;  not  to  love  it  is  to  be  a  bad  man.  A 
recent  Unitarian  lecturer  has  said  that  to  love 
Jesus  is  not  a  religious  duty;  but  that  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  New  Testament  doctrine.  It  is  not 
only  a  religious  duty,  but  the  sum  of  all  such 
duties;  to  do  it,  or  not  to  do  it,  is  the  decisive 
test  of  character,  and  the  arbiter  of  fate.     Does 
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not   He    Himself   say — He   who   is   the  Truth —  error."     Sin    bears    its    punishment    in    itself; 

"  He   that  loveth   father   or  mother   more  than  wl  en  it  has  had  its  perfect  work,  we  see  that  i* 

Me    is    not    wortny    of    Me "  ?     Does    not    His  has   been   executing   a   judgment   of   God   more 

Apostle   say,    "  If  any   man   love   not  the   Lord  awful  than  anything  we  could  conceive.     If  you 

Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  anathema  "  ?     Depend  would  have  Him  on  your  side,  yonr  ally  and  not 

upon  it,  love  to  Him  is  all  our  goodness,  and  your  adversary,  receive  the  love  of  the  truth, 

all  our  defence  against  the  powers  of  evil.     To  This  is  the  final  lesson  of  the  passage.     We 

grow  cold  and  indifferent  is  to  give  the  enemy  do  not  know  all  the  forces  that  are  at  work  in 

of  our  souls  an  opening  against  us.  the  world  in  the  interest  of  error;  but  we  know 

The  last  two  verses  in  this  passage  are  very  there  are  many.  We  know  that  the  mystery  of 
striking.  We  have  seen  already  two  agents  in  iniquity  is  already  in  operation.  We  know  that 
the  destruction  of  men's  souls.  They  perish  by  falsehood,  in  this  spiritual  sense,  has  much  in 
their  own  agency,  in  that  they  do  not  welcome  man  which  is  its  natural  ally;  and  that  we  need 
and  love  the  truth;  and  they  perish  by  the  ma-  to  be  steadily  on  our  guard  against  the  wiles 
levolence  of  the  devil,  who  avails  himself  of  this  of  the  devil.  We  know  that  passion  is  sophis- 
dislike  to  the  truth  to  befool  them  by  false-  tical,  and  reason  often  weak,  and  that  we  see 
hood,  and  lead  them  ever  further  and  further  our  true  selves  in  the  action  of  heart  and  con- 
astray.  But  here  we  have  a  third  agent,  most  science.  Be  faithful,  therefore,  to  God  at  the 
surprising  of  all,  God  Himself.  "  For  this  core  of  your  nature.  Love  the  truth  that  you 
cause  God  sendeth  them  a  working  of  error,  may  be  saved.  This  alone  is  salvation.  This 
that  they  should  believe  a  lie:  that  they  all  alone  is  a  safeguard  against  all  the  delusions  of 
might  be  judged  who  believed  not  the  truth,  Satan;  it  was  one  who  knew  God,  who  lived  in 
but  had  pleasure  in  unrighteousness."  Is  God,  God,  who  did  always  the  works  of  God,  who 
then,  the  author  of  falsehood?  Do  the  delu-  loved  God  as  the  only  begotten  Son  the  Father, 
sions  that  possess  the  minds  of  men,  and  lead  who  could  say,  "  The  prince  of  this  world 
them  to  eternal  ruin  owe  their  strength  to  cometh,  and  hath  nothing  in  Me." 
Him?  Can  He  intend  anybody  to  believe  a  lie, 
and  especially  a  lie  with  such  terrific  conse- 
quences as  are  here  in  view?  The  opening  CHAPTER  V. 
words — "  for  this  cause  " — supply  the  answer  to 

these  questions.     For  this  cause,   i.   e.,  because  THE  THEOLOGY  OF  PAUL. 
they  have  not  loved  the  truth,  but  in  their  lik- 
ing for  evil  have  turned  their  backs  upon  it,  for  2  Thessalonians  ii.   13-17   (R.  V.). 
this   cause   God's  judgment   comes   upon   them, 

binding  them  to  their  guilt.     Nothing  is  more  The  first  part  of  this  chapter  is  mysterious, 

certain,  however  we  may  choose  to  express  it,  awful,   and  oppressive.     It  deals  with  the  prin- 

than  the  word  of  the  wise  man:  "  His  own  in-  ciple  of  evil  in  the  world,  its  secret  working,  its 

iquities   shall   take   the   wicked   himself,   and  he  amazing  power,  its  final  embodiment  in  the  man 

shall  be  holden  with  the  cords  of  his  sin."     He  of  sin,  and  its  decisive  overthrow  at  the  Second 

chooses  his  own  way,  and  he  gets  his  fill  of  it.  Advent.     The   characteristic   action   of  this   evil 

He    loves    the    deceit    of    unrighteousness,    the  principle   is   deceit.     It   deludes   men,   and   they 

falsehood    which    delivers    him    from    God    and  become   its   victims.     True,    it   can   only   delude 

from    His   law;   and   by   God's   righteous   judg-  those  who  lay  themselves  open  to  its  approach 

ment,    acting   through    the    constitution    of    our  by  an  aversion  to  the  truth,  and  by  delight  in 

nature,    he   comes   continually   more   and   more  unrighteousness;   but  when  we  look   round  us, 

under  its  power.     He  believes  the  lie,  just  as  a  and  see  the  multitude  of  its  victims,  we  might 

good  man  believes  the  truth;  he  becomes  every  easily  be  tempted  to  despair  of  our  race.     The 

day   more   hopelessly   beclouded   in   error;    and  Apostle  does  not  do  so.     He  turns  away  from 

the  end  is  that  he  is  judged.     The  judgment  is  that  gloomy  prospect,  and  fixes  his  eyes  upon 

based,  not  on  his  intellectual,  but  on  his  moral  another,    serene,    bright,    and   joyful.     There    is 

state.     It  is  true  he  has  been  deluded,  but  his  a  son  of  perdition,  a  person  doomed  to  destruc- 

delusion  is  due  to  this,  that  he  had  pleasure  in  tion,  who  will  carry  many  to  ruin  in  his  train; 

unrighteousness.     It  was  this  evil  in  him  which  but   there   is   a   work   of   God   going   on   in   the 

gave  weight  to  the  sophistries  of  Satan.  world  as  well  as  a  work  of  evil;  and  it  also  has 

Again   and  again   in   Scripture   this   is   repre-  its  triumphs.     Let  the  mystery  of  iniquity  work 

sented   as   the   punishment   of   the   wicked,   that  as  it  will,  "  we  are  bound  to  give  thanks  alway 

God  gives  them  their  own  way,  and  infatuates  to  God  for  you,  brethren  beloved  of  the  Lord, 

them  in  it.     The  error  works  with  ever  greater  for    that    God    chose   you    from    the    beginning 

power   in   their   souls,   till   they  cannot   imagine  unto  salvation." 

that  it  is  an  error:  none  can  deliver  himself,  or  The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  verses  of  this 
say,  Is  there  not  a  lie  in  my  right  hand?  "  My  chapter  are  a  system  of  theology  in  miniature, 
people  would  not  hearken  to  My  voice,  and  The  Apostle's  thanksgiving  covers  the  whole 
Israel  would  none  of  Me.  So  I  gave  them  up  work  of  salvation  from  the  eternal  choice  of 
unto  their  own  hearts'  lust:  and  they  walked  in  God  to  the  obtaining  of  the  glory  of  our  Lord 
their  own  counsels."  "  When  they  knew  God,  Jesus  Christ  in  the  world  to  come.  Let  us  ob- 
they  glorified  Him  not  as  God,  neither  were  serve  the  several  points  which  it  brings  out. 
thankful;  .  .  .  wherefore  God  gave  them  up  to  As  a  thanksgiving,  of  course,  God  is  the  main 
uncleanness."  "  They  changed  the  truth  of  subject  in  it.  Every  separate  clause  only  serves 
God  into  a  lie;  .  .  .  for  this  cause  God  gave  to  bring  out  another  aspect  of  the  fundamental 
them  up  unto  vile  affections."  :<  They  did  not  truth  that  salvation  is  of  the  Lord.  What  as- 
like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge.  .  .  .  God  pects,  then,  of  this  truth  are  presented  in  turn? 
gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind."  "  They  (1)  In  the  first  place,  the  original  idea  of 
received  not  the  love  of  the  truth:  and  for  this  salvation  is  God's.  He  chose  the  Thessa- 
cause    God    sendeth    unto    them    a    working    of  lonians   to   it   from   the   beginning.      There   are 
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really  two  assertions  in  this  simple  sentence —  the  entrance  of  the  natural  man  into  the  new 
the  one,  that  God  chose  them;  the  other,  that  and  higher  life;  and  coincident  with  this,  there 
His  choice  is  eternal.  The  first  of  these  is  obvi-  is  the  belief  of  the  truth,  the  acceptance  of 
ously  a  matter  on  which  there  is  an  appeal  to  God's  message  of  mercy,  and  the  surrender  of 
experience.  These  Christian  men,  and  all  Chris-  the  soul  to  it.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  these 
tian  men,  could  tell  whether  it  was  true  or  not  two  things,  or  to  define  their  relation  to  each 
that  they  owed  their  salvation  to  God.  In  other.  Sometimes  the  first  seems  to  condition 
point  of  fact,  there  has  never  been  any  doubt  the  second;  sometimes  the  order  is  reversed, 
about  that  matter  in  any  church,  or  indeed,  in  Now  it  is  the  Spirit  which  opens  the  mind  to 
any  religion.  All  good  men  have  always  be-  the  truth;  again  it  is  the  truth  which  exercises 
lieved  that  salvation  is  of  the  Lord.  It  begins  a  sanctifying  power  like  the  Spirit.  The  two, 
on  God's  side.  It  can  most  truly  be  described  as  it  were,  interpenetrate  each  other.  If  the 
from  His  side.  Every  Christian  heart  responds  Spirit  stood  alone,  man's  mind  would  be  baf- 
to  the  word  of  Jesus  to  the  disciples:  "Ye  have  fled,  his  moral  freedom  would  be  taken  away; 
not  chosen  Me,  but  I  have  chosen  you."  Every  if  the  reception  of  the  truth  were  everything, 
Christian  heart  feels  the  force  of  St.  Paul's  a  cold,  rationalistic  type  of  religion  would  sup- 
words  to  the  Galatians:  "After  that  ye  have  plant  the  ardour  of  the  New  Testament  Chris- 
known  God,  or  rather  were  known  of  God."  tian.  The  eternal  choice  of  God  makes  pro- 
It  is  His  taking  knowledge  of  us  which  is  the  vision,  in  the  combination  of  the  Spirit  and  the 
original,  fundamental,  decisive  thing  in  salva-  truth,  at  once  for  Divine  influence  and  for  hu- 
tion.  That  is  a  matter  of  experience;  and  so  man  freedom;  for  a  baptism  of  fire  and  for  the 
far  the  Calvinist  doctrine  of  election,  which  deliberate  welcoming  of  revelation;  and  it  is 
has  sometimes  an  unsubstantial,  metaphysical  when  the  two  are  actually  combined  that  the 
aspect,  has  an  experimental  basis.  We  are  purpose  of  God  to  save  is  accomplished.  What 
saved,  because  God  in  His  love  has  saved  us;  can  we  say  here  on  the  basis  of  experience? 
that  is  the  starting-point.  That  also  gives  Have  we  believed  the  truth  which  God  has  de- 
character,  in  all  the  Epistles,  to  the  New  Testa-  clared  to  us  in  His  Son?  Has  its  belief  been 
ment  doctrine  of  election.  The  Apostle  never  accompanied  and  made  effectual  by  a  sanctifica- 
speaks  of  the  elect  as  an  unknown  quantity,  a  tion  wrought  by  His  Spirit,  a  consecration 
favoured  few,  hidden  in  the  Church,  or  in  the  which  has  made  the  truth  live  in  us,  and 
world,  unknown  to  others  or  to  themselves:  made  us  new  creatures  in  Christ?  God's  choice 
"God,"  he  says,  "chose  you," — the  persons  ad-  does  not  become  effective  apart  from  this;  it 
dressed  in  this  letter, — "and  you  know  that  He  comes  out  in  this;  it  secures  its  own  accom- 
did."  So  does  every  one  who  knows  anything  plishment  in  this.  His  chosen  are  not  chosen 
of  God  at  all.  Even  when  the  Apostle  says,  to  salvation  irrespective  of  any  experience; 
"  God  chose  you  from  the  beginning,"  he  does  none  are  chosen  except  as  they  believe  the 
not  leave  the  basis  of  experience.  "  Known  truth  and  are  sanctified  by  His  Spirit, 
unto  God  are  all  His  works  from  the  beginning  (3)  Once  more,  the  execution  of  the  plan  of 
of  the  world."  The  purpose  of  God's  love  to  salvation  in  time  is  of  God.  To  this  salvation, 
save  men,  which  comes  home  to  them  in  their  says  Paul,  He  called  you  by  our  gospel.  The 
reception  of  the  gospel,  is  not  a  thing  of  to-day  apostles  and  their  companions  were  but  messen- 
or  yesterday;  they  know  it  is  not;  it  is  the  mani-  gers:  the  message  they  brought  was  God's, 
festation  of  His  nature;  it  is  as  eternal  as  Him-  The  new  truths,  the  warnings,  the  summonses, 
self;  they  can  count  on  it  as  securely  as  they  the  invitations,  all  were  His.  The  spiritual  con- 
can  on  the  Divine  character;  if  God  has  chosen  straint  which  they  exercised  was  His  also.  In 
them  at  all,  He  has  chosen  them  from  the  be-  speaking  thus,  the  Apostle  magnifies  his  office, 
ginning.  The  doctrine  of  election  in  Scripture  and  magnifies  at  the  same  time  the  responsi- 
is  a  religious  doctrine,  based  upon  experience;  bility  of  all  who  heard  him  preach.  It  is  a  light 
it  is  only  when  it  is  separated  from  experience,  thing  to  listen  to  a  man  speaking  his  own 
and  becomes  metaphysical,  and  prompts  men  to  thoughts,  giving  his  own  counsel,  inviting  assent 
ask  whether  they  who  have  heard  and  received  to  his  own  proposals;  it  is  a  solemn  thing  to 
the  gospel  are  elect  or  not — an  impossible  ques-  listen  to  a  man  speaking  truly  in  the  name  of 
tion  on  New  Testament  ground — that  it  works  God.  The  gospel  that  we  preach  is  ours,  only 
for  evil  in  the  Church.  If  you  have  chosen  because  we  preach  it  and  because  we  receive 
God,  you  know  it  is  because  He  first  chose  it;  but  the  true  description  of  it  is,  the  gospel 
you;  and  His  will  revealed  in  that  choice  is  the  of  God.  It  is  His  voice  which  proclaims  the 
will  of  the  Eternal.  coming  judgment;  it  is  His  voice  which  tells  of 
(2)  Further,  the  means  of  salvation  for  men  the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  even 
are  of  God.  "  He  chose  you,"  says  the  Apos-  the  forgiveness  of  our  trespasses;  it  is  His  voice 
tie,  "  in  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  which  invites  all  who  are  exposed  to  wrath,  all 
of  the  truth."  Perhaps  "  means  "  is  not  the  who  are  under  the  curse  and  power  of  sin,  to 
most  precise  word  to  use  here;  it  might  be  come  to  the  Saviour.  Paul  had  thanked  God 
better  to  say  that  sanctification  wrought  by  the  in  the  First  Epistle  that  the  Thessalonians  had 
Spirit,  and  belief  of  the  truth,  are  the  state  in  received  his  word,  not  as  the  word  of  man,  but 
which,  rather  than  the  means  by  which,  salva-  as  what  it  was  in  truth,  the  word  of  the  living 
tion  is  realised.  But  what  I  wish  to  insist  upon  God;  and  here  he  falls  back  again  on  the  same 
is,  that  both  are  included  in  the  Divine  choice;  thought  in  a  new  connection.  It  is  too  natural 
they  are  the  instruments  or  the  conditions  of  for  us  to  put  God  as  far  as  we  can  out  of  our 
carrying  it  into  effect.  And  here,  when  we  minds,  to  keep  Him  for  ever  in  the  background, 
come  to  the  accomplishment  of  God's  purpose,  to  have  recourse  to  Him  only  in  the  last  resort; 
we  see  how  it  combines  a  Divine  and  a  human  but  that  easily  becomes  an  evasion  of  the  seri- 
side.  There  is  a  sanctification,  or  consecration,  ousness  and  the  responsibilities  of  our  life,  a 
wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  spirit  shutting  of  our  eyes  to  its  true  significance,  for 
of  man,  the  sign  and  seal  of  which  is  baptism,  which    we    may    have    to    pay    dear.      God    has 
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spoken  to  us  all  in  His  word  and  by  His  Spirit,  toward  the  same  end  with  Him,  our  labour  will 
— God,  and  not  only  some  human  preacher:  not  be  cast  away;  it  will  be  triumphantly  suc- 
see  that  ye  despise  not  Him  that  speaketh.  cessful.     God  is  at  work;  but  so  far  from  that 

(4)  Lastly,  under  this  head,  the  end  proposed  furnishing  a  motive  to  non-exertion  on  our  part, 
to  us  in  obeying  the  gospel  call  is  of  God.  It  it  is  the  strongest  ot  all  motives  to  action, 
is  the  obtaining  of  the  glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Work  out  your  own  salvation,  not  because  it  is 
Christ.  Paul  became  a  Christian  and  an  Apos-  left  to  you  to  do,  but  because  it  is  God  who  is 
tie,  because  he  saw  the  Lord  of  Glory  on  the  working  in  you  both  will  and  deed  in  further- 
way  to  Damascus;  and  his  whole  conception  of  ance  of  His  good  pleasure.  Fall  in,  the  Apos- 
salvation  was  shaped  by  that  sight.  To  be  saved  tie  virtually  savs  in  this  place,  with  the  purpose 
meant  to  enter  into  that  glory  into  which  Christ  of  God  to  save  you;  identify  yourselves  with 
had  entered.  It  was  a  condition  of  perfect  holi-  it;  stand  fast,  and  hold  the  traditions  which  ye 
ness,   open   only   to   those   who   were   sanctified    were  taught. 

by  Christ's  Spirit;  but  perfect  holiness  did  not  "Traditions'  is  an  unpopular  word  in  one 
exhaust  it.  Holiness  was  manifested  in  glory,  section  of  the  Church  because  it  has  been  so 
in  a  light  surpassing  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  vastly  abused  in  another.  But  it  is  not  an  ille- 
in  a  strength  superior  to  every  weakness,  in  a  gitimate  word  in  any  church,  and  there  is  always 
life  no  longer  assailable  bv  death.  Weak,  suf-  a  place  for  what  it  means.  The  generations  are 
fering,  destitute — dying  daily  for  Christ's  sake  dependent  on  each  other;  each  transmits  to  the 
— Paul  saw  salvation  concentrated  and  summed  future  the  inheritance  it  has  received  from  the 
up  in  the  glory  of  Christ.  To  obtain  this  was  past;  and  that  inheritance — embracing  laws,  arts, 
to  obtain  salvation.  "  When  Christ  who  is  our  manners,  morals,  instincts,  religion — can  all  be 
life  shall  appear,"  he  says  elsewhere,  "  then  shall  comprehended  in  the  single  word  tradition, 
ye  also  appear  with  Him  in  glory."  "  This  cor-  The  gospel  was  handed  over  to  the  Thessa- 
ruptible  must  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  lonians  by  St.  Paul,  partly  in  oral  teaching, 
mortal  must  put  on  immortality."  If  salvation  partly  in  writing;  it  was  a  complex  of  traditions 
were  anything  lower  than  this,  there  might  be  in  the  simplest  sense,  and  they  were  not  to  let 
a  plausible  case  to  state  for  man  as  its  author;  any  part  of  it  go.  Extreme  Protestants  are  in 
but  reaching  as  it  does  to  this  immeasurable  the  habit  of  opposing  Scripture  to  tradition, 
height,  who  can  accomplish  it  but  God?  It  The  Bible  alone,  they  say,  is  our  religion;  and 
needs  the  operation  of  the  might  of  His  power  we  reject  all  unwritten  authority.  But,  as  a 
which  He  wrought  in  Christ  when  He  raised  little  reflection  will  show,  the  Bible  itself  is,  in 
Him  from  the  dead.  the  first  instance,  a  part  of  tradition;  it  is  handed 

One  cannot  read  these  two  simple  verses  down  to  us  from  those  who  have  gone  before; 
without  wondering  at  the  new  world  which  the  it  is  delivered  to  us  as  a  sacred  deposit  by  the 
gospel  created  for  the  mind  of  man.  What  great  Church;  and  as  such  we  at  first  regard  it.  There 
thoughts  are  in  them — thoughts  that  wander  are  good  reasons,  no  doubt,  for  giving  Scrip- 
through  eternity,  thoughts  based  on  the  most  ture  a  fundamental  and  critical  place  among 
sure  and  blessed  of  experiences,  yet  travelling  traditions.  When  its  claim  to  represent  the 
back  into  an  infinite  past,  and  on  into  immortal  Christianity  of  the  apostles  is  once  made  out, 
glory;  thoughts  of  the  Divine  presence  and  the  it  is  fairly  regarded  as  the  criterion  of  every- 
Divine  power  interpenetrating  and  redeeming  thing  else  that  appeals  to  their  authority.  The 
human  life;  thoughts  addressed  originally  to  a  bulk  of  so-called  traditions  in  the  Church  of 
little  company  of  working  people,  but  unmatched  Rome  are  to  be  rejected,  not  because  they  are 
for  length  and  breadth  and  depth  and  height  traditions,  but  because  they  are  not  traditions, 
by  all  that  pagan  literature  could  offer  to  the  but  have  originated  in  later  times,  and  are  in- 
wisest  and  the  best.  What  a  range  and  sweep  consistent  with  what  is  known  to  be  truly  apos- 
there  is  in  this  brief  summary  of  God's  work  tolic.  We  ourselves  are  bound  to  keep  fast  hold 
in  man's  salvation.  If  the  New  Testament  is  of  all  that  connects  us  historically  with  the 
uninteresting,  can  it  be  for  any  other  reason  apostolic  age.  We  would  not  disinherit  our- 
than  that  we  arrest  ourselves  at  the  words,  and  selves.  We  would  not  lose  a  single  thought, 
never  penetrate  to  the  truth  which  lies  be-  a  single  like  or  dislike,  a  single  conviction  or 
neath?  instinct,  of  all  that  proves  us  the  spiritual  pos- 

On  this  review  of  the  work  of  God  the  Apos-  terity  of  Peter  and  Paul  and  John.  Sectarian- 
tie  grounds  an  exhortation  to  the  Thessalonians.  ism  destroys  the  historical  sense;  it  plays  havoc 
"So  then,  brethren,"  he  writes,  "stand  fast,  with  traditions;  it  weakens  the  feeling  of  spirit- 
and  hold  the  traditions  which  ye  were  taught,  ual  affinity  between  the  present  and  the  past, 
whether  by  word,  or  by  epistle  of  ours."  The  The  Reformers  in  the  sixteenth  century — the 
objection  that  is  brought  against  Calvinism  is  men  like  Luther,  Melanchthon,  and  Calvin — 
that  it  destroys  every  motive  for  action  on  our  made  a  great  point  of  what  they  called  their 
part,  by  destroying  all  need  of  it.  If  salvation  catholicity,  i.  e.,  their  claim  to  represent  the  true 
is  of  the  Lord,  what  is  there  for  us  to  do?  If  Church  of  Christ,  to  be  the  lawful  inheritors 
God  conceived  it,  planned  it,  executes  it,  and  of  apostolic  tradition.  They  were  right,  both  in 
alone  can  perfect  it,  what  room  is  left  for  the  their  claim,  and  in  their  idea  of  its  importance; 
interference  of  man?  This  is  a  species  of  ob-  and  we  will  suffer  for  it,  if,  in  our  eagerness  for 
jection  which  would  have  appeared  extremely  independence,  we  disown  the  riches  of  the  past, 
perverse  to  the  Apostle.  Why,  he  would  have  The  Apostle  closes  his  exhortation  with  a 
exclaimed,  if  God  left  it  to  us  to  do,  we  might  prayer.  "  Now  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself, 
well  sit  down  in  despair  and  do  nothing,  so  in-  and  God  our  Father  which  loved  us  and  gave 
finitely  would  the  task  exceed  our  powers;  but  us  eternal  comfort  and  good  hope  through 
since  the  work  of  salvation  is  the  work  of  God,  grace,  comfort  *  your  hearts  and  stablish  them 
since  He  Himself  is  active  on  that  side,  there  are  in  every  good  work  and  word."  All  human  ef- 
reason  hope,  motive,  for  activity  on  our  part  *  For  the  verb  in  the  singular,  and  its  imports,  compare 
also.     If  we  work  in  the   same  line   with   Him,     !st  Epistle  Hi.  n. 
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fort,  he  seems  to  say,  must  be  not  only  antici- 
pated and  called  forth,  but  supported,  by  God. 
He  alone  it  is  who  can  give  steadfastness  to 
our  pursuit  of  good  in  word  and  deed. 

In  his  prayer  the  Apostle  goes  back  to  great 
events  in  the  past,  and  bases  his  request  on 
the  assurance  which  they  yield:  "  God,"  he  says, 
"  who  loved  us  and  gave  us  eternal  comfort 
and  good  hope  through  grace."  When  did  God 
do  these  gracious  things?  It  was  when  He  sent 
His  Son  into  the  world  for  us.  He  does  love 
us  now;  He  will  love  us  for  ever;  but  we  go  back 
for  the  final  proof,  and  for  the  first  conviction  of 
this,  to  the  gift  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  we  see 
God  who  loved  us.  The  death  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  is  specially  in  view.  "  Hereby  know  we 
love,  because  He  laid  down  His  life  for  us." 
"  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but 
that  He  loved  us,  and  sent  His  Son  to  be  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins."  The  eternal  conso- 
lation is  connected  in  the  closest  possible  way 
with  this  grand  assurance  of  love.  It  is  not 
merely  an  unending  comfort,  as  opposed  to  the 
transitory  and  uncertain  joys  of  earth;  it  is  the 
heart  to  exclaim  with  St.  Paul,  "  Who  shall 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ?  Shall  trib- 
ulation, or  distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine, 
or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword?  .  .  .  Nay, 
in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors 
through  Him  that  loved  us."  Here,  and  now, 
this  eternal  consolation  is  given  to  the  Chris- 
tian heart;  here,  and  now,  rather,  it  is  enjoyed; 
it  was  given,  once  for  all,  on  the  cross  at  Cal- 
vary. Stand  there,  and  receive  that  awful 
pledge  of  the  love  of  God,  and  see  whether  it 
does  not,  even  now,  go  deeper  than  any  sorrow. 

But  the  eternal  consolation  does  not  exhaust 
God's  gifts.  He  has  also  in  His  grace  given 
us  good  hope.  He  has  made  provision,  not 
only  for  the  present  trouble,  but  for  the  future 
uncertainty.  All  life  needs  an  outlook;  and 
those  who  have  stood  beside  the  empty  grave  in 
the  garden  know  how  wide  and  glorious  is  the 
outlook  provided  by  God  for  the  believer  in 
Jesus  Christ.  In  the  very  deepest  darkness,  a 
light  is  kindled  for  him;  in  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  a  window  is  opened  to  him 
in  heaven.  Surely  God,  who  sent  His  Son  to 
die  for  us  upon  the  Cross;  God,  who  raised 
Him  again  from  the  dead  on  our  behalf,  and 
set  Him  at  His  own  right  hand  in  heavenly 
places, — surely  He  who  has  been  at  such  cost 
for  our  salvation  will  not  be  slow  to  second  all 
our  efforts,  and  to  establish  our  hearts  in  every 
good  work  and  word. 

How  simply,  one  is  tempted  to  say,  it  all 
ends — good  works  and  good  words;  are  these 
the  whole  fruits  which  God  seeks  in  His  great 
work  of  redemption?  Does  it  need  consolation 
so  wonderful,  hope  so  far-reaching,  to  secure 
patient  continuance  in  well-doing?  We  know 
only  too  well  that  it  does.  We  know  that  the 
comfort  of  God,  the  hope  of  God,  prayer  to 
God,  are  all  needed;  and  that  all  we  can  make 
of  all  of  them  combined  is  not  too  much  to 
make  us  steadily  dutiful  in  word  and  deed.  We 
know  that  it  is  not  a  disproportionate  or  un- 
worthy moral,  but  one  befitting  the  grandeur 
of  his  theme,  when  the  Apostle  concludes  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  1st  Corinthians  in  a  tone 
very  similar  to  that  which  rules  here.  The  in- 
finite hope  of  the  Resurrection  is  made  the  basis 
of  the  commonest  duties.  "  Therefore,  my  be- 
loved brethren,"  he  says,  "  be  ye  steadfast,  un- 


movable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  your  labour 
is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord."  That  hope  is  to 
bear  fruit  on  earth — in  patience  and  loyalty,  in 
humble  and  faithful  service.  It  is  to  shed  its 
radiance  over  the  trivial  round,  the  common 
task;  and  the  Apostle  does  not  think  it  wasted 
if  it  enables  men  and  women  to  do  well  and 
not  weary. 

The  difficulty  of  expounding  this  passage  lies 
in  the  largeness  of  the  thoughts;  they  include, 
in  a  manner,  every  part  and  aspect  of  the  Chris- 
tian life.  Let  each  of  us  try  to  bring  them 
near  to  himself.  God  has  called  us  by  His 
gospel:  He  has  declared  to  us  that  Jesus  our 
Lord  was  delivered  for  our  offences,  and  that 
He  was  raised  again  to  open  the  gates  of  life 
to  us.  Have  we  believed  the  truth?  That  is 
where  the  gospel  begins  for  us.  Is  the  truth 
within  us,  written  on  hearts  that  God's  Spirit 
has  separated  from  the  world,  and  devoted  to 
a  new  life?  or  is  it  outside  of  us,  a  rumour,  a 
hearsay,  to  which  we  have  no  vital  relation? 
Happy  are  those  who  have  believed,  and  taken 
Christ  into  their  souls,  Christ  who  died  for  us 
and  rose  again;  they  have  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  a  pledge  of  love  that  disarms  and  van- 
quishes sorrow,  an  infallible  hope  that  outlives 
death.  Happy  are  those  to  whom  the  cross  and 
the  empty  tomb  give  that  confidence  in  God's 
love  which  makes  prayer  natural,  hopeful,  joy- 
ful. Happy  are  those  to  whom  all  these  gifts 
of  grace  bring  the  strength  to  continue  pa- 
tiently in  well-doing,  and  to  be  steadfast  in  every 
good  work  and  word.  All  things  are  theirs — 
the  world,  and  life,  and  death;  things  present 
and  things  to  come;  everlasting  consolation  and 
good  hope;  prayer,  patience,  and  victory:  all  are 
theirs,  for  they  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MUTUAL  INTERCESSION. 

2  Thessalonians  iii.  1-5  (R.  V.). 

The  main  part  of  this  letter  is  now  finished. 
The  Apostle  has  completed  his  teaching  about 
the  Second  Advent,  and  the  events  which  pre- 
cede and  condition  it;  and  nothing  remains  to 
dispose  of  but  some  minor  matters  of  personal 
and  practical  interest. 

He  begins  by  asking  again,  as  at  the  close  of 
the  First  Epistle,  the  prayers  of  the  Thessa- 
lonians for  himself  and  his  fellow-workers.  It 
was  a  strength  and  comfort  to  him,  as  to  every 
minister  of  Christ,  to  know  that  he  was  remem- 
bered by  those  who  loved  him  in  the  presence 
of  God.  But  it  is  no  selfish  or  private  interest 
that  the  Apostle  has  in  view  when  he  begs  a 
place  in  their  prayers;  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
work  with  which  he  has  identified  himself. 
"  Pray  for  us,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  may 
run  and  be  glorified."  This  was  the  one  busi- 
ness and  concern  of  his  life;  if  it  went  well,  all 
his  desires  were  satisfied. 

Hardly  anything  in  the  New  Testament  gives 
us  a  more  characteristic  look  of  the  Apostle's 
soul  than  his  desire  that  the  word  of  the  Lord 
should  run.  The  word  of  the  Lord  is  the  gospel, 
of  which  he  is  the  principal  herald  to  the  na- 
tions; and  we  see  in  his  choice  of  this  word  his 
sense  of  its  urgency.     It  was  glad  tidings  to  all 
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mankind;  and  how  sorely  needed  wherever  he 
turned  his  eyes!  The  constraint  of  Christ's 
love  was  upon  his  heart,  the  constraint  of  men's 
sin  and  misery;  and  he  could  not  pass  swiftly 
enough  from  city  to  city,  to  proclaim  the  recon- 
ciling grace  of  God,  and  call  men  from  darkness 
unto  light.  His  eager  heart  fretted  against  bar- 
riers and  restraints  of  every  description;  he  saw 
in  them  the  malice  of  the  great  enemy  of  Christ: 
"  I  was  minded  once  and  again  to  come  unto 
you,  but  Satan  hindered  me."  Hence  it  is  that 
he  asks  the  Thessalonians  to  pray  for  their  re- 
moval, that  the  word  of  the  Lord  may  run.  The 
ardour  of  such  a  prayer,  and  of  the  heart  which 
prompts  it,  is  far  enough  removed  from  the 
common  temper  of  the  Church,  especially  where 
it  has  been  long  established.  How  many  cen- 
turies there  were  during  which  Christendom, 
as  it  was  called,  was  practically  a  fixed  quantity, 
shut  up  within  the  limits  of  Western  European 
civilisation,  and  not  aspiring  to  advance  a  single 
step  beyond  it,  fast  or  slow.  It  is  one  of  the 
happy  omens  of  our  own  time  that  the  apostolic 
conception  of  the  gospel  as  an  ever-advancing, 
ever-victorious  force,  has  begun  again  to  take 
its  place  in  the  Christian  heart.  If  it  is  really 
to  us  what  it  was  to  St.  Paul — a  revelation  of 
God's  mercy  and  judgment  which  dwarfs  every- 
thing else,  a  power  omnipotent  to  save,  an  ir- 
resistible pressure  of  love  on  heart  and  will, 
glad  tidings  of  great  joy  that  the  world  is  dying 
for — we  shall  share  in  this  ardent,  evangelical 
spirit,  and  pray  for  all  preachers  that  the  word 
of  the  Lord  may  run  very  swiftly.  How  it 
passed  in  apostolic  times  from  land  to  land  and 
from  city  to  city — from  Syria  to  Asia,  from 
Asia  to  Macedonia,  from  Macedonia  to  Greece, 
from  Greece  to  Italy,  from  Italy  to  Spain — till 
in  one  man's  lifetime,  and  largely  by  one  man's 
labour,  it  was  known  throughout  the  Roman 
world.  It  is  easy,  indeed,  to  overestimate  the 
number  of  the  early  Christians;  but  we  can 
hardly  overestimate  the  fiery  speed  with  which 
the  Cross  went  forth  conquering  and  to  con- 
quer. Missionary  zeal  is  one  note  of  the  true 
Apostolic  Church. 

But  Paul  wishes  the  Thessalonians  to  pray 
that  the  word  of  the  Lord  may  be  glorified,  as 
well  as  have  free  course.  The  word  of  the  Lord 
is  a  glorious  thing  itself.  As  the  Apostle  calls 
it  in  another  place,  it  is  the  gospel  of  the  glory 
of  the  blessed  God.  All  that  makes  the  spiritual 
glory  of  God — His  holiness,  His  love,  His  wis- 
dom— is  concentrated  and  displayed  in  it.  But 
its  glory  is  acknowledged,  and  in  that  sense 
heightened,  when  its  power  is  seen  in  the  salva- 
tion of  men.  A  message  from  God  that  did 
nothing  would  not  be  glorified:  it  would  be  dis- 
credited and  shamed.  It  is  the  glory  of.  the 
gospel  to  lay  hold  of  men,  to  transfigure  them, 
to  lift  them  out  of  evil  into  the  company  and 
the  likeness  of  Christ.  For  anything  else  it 
does,  it  may  not  fill  a  great  space  in  the  world's 
eye;  but  when  it  actually  brings  the  power  of 
God  to  save  those  who  receive  it,  it  is  clothed 
in  glory.  Paul  did  not  wish  to  preach  without 
seeing  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  He  did  the  work 
of  an  evangelist;  and  he  would  have  been 
ashamed  of  the  evangel  if  it  had  not  wielded  a 
Divine  power  to  overcome  sin  and  bring  the 
sinful  to  God.  Pray  that  it  may  always  have 
this  power.  Pray  that  when  the  word  of  the 
Lord  is  spoken  it  may  not  be  an  ineffective, 
fruitless  word,  but  mighty  through  God. 


There  is  an  expression  in  Titus  ii.  10  anal- 
ogous to  this:  "Adorning  the  doctrine  of  God 
our  Saviour  in  all  things."  That  expression  is 
less  fervent,  spoken  at  a  lower  level,  than  the 
one  before  us;  but  it  more  readily  suggests,  for 
that  very  reason,  some  duties  of  which  we 
should  be  reminded  here  also.  It  comes  home 
to  all  who  try  to  bring  their  conduct  into  any 
kind  of  relation  to  the  gospel  of  Christ.  It  is 
only  too  possible  for  us  to  disgrace  the  gospel; 
but  it  is  in  our  power  also,  by  every  smallest 
action  we  do,  to  illustrate  it,  to  set  it  off,  to 
put  its  beauty  in  the  true  light  before  the  eyes 
of  men.  The  gospel  comes  into  the  world,  like 
evrything  else,  to  be  judged  on  its  merits;  that 
is,  by  the  effects  which  it  produces  in  the  lives 
of  those  who  receive  it.  We  are  its  witnesses; 
its  character,  in  the  general  mind,  is  as  good 
as  our  character;  it  is  as  lovely  as  we  are  lovely, 
as  strong  as  we  are  strong,  as  glorious  as  we 
are  glorious,  and  no  more.  Let  us  seek  to  bear 
it  a  truer  and  worthier  witness  than  we  have  yet 
done.  To  adorn  it  is  a  calling  far  higher  than 
most  of  us  have  aimed  at;  but  if  it  comes  into 
our  prayers,  if  its  swift  diffusion  and  powerful 
operation  are  near  our  hearts  in  the  sight  of 
God,  grace  will  be  given  us  to  do  this  also. 

The  next  request  of  the  Apostle  has  more  of 
a  personal  aspect,  yet  it  also  has  his  work  in 
view.  He  asks  prayer  that  he  and  his  friends 
may  be  delivered  from  unreasonable  and  wicked 
men:  for  all  men,  he  says,  have  not  faith.  The 
unreasonable  and  wicked  men  were  no  doubt 
the  Jews  in  Corinth,  from  which  place  he  wrote. 
Their  malignant  opposition  was  the  great  ob- 
stacle to  the  spread  of  the  gospel;  they  were 
the  representatives  and  instruments  of  the  Satan 
who  perpetually  hindered  him.  The  word  here 
rendered  unreasonable  is  a  rare  one  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  occurs  four  times  in  all,  and  in 
each  case  is  differently  translated:  once  it  is 
"  amiss,"  once  "  harm,"  once  "  wickedness,"  and 
here  "  unreasonable."  The  margin  in  this  place 
renders  it  "  absurd."  What  it  literally  means  is, 
"  out  of  place  ";  and  the  Apostle  signifies  by  it, 
that  in  the  opposition  of  these  men  to  the  gospel 
there  was  something  preposterous,  something 
that  baffled  explanation;  there  was  no  reason 
in  it,  and  therefore  it  was  hopeless  to  reason 
with  it.  That  is  a  disposition  largely  represented 
both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  and 
familiar  to  every  one  who  in  preaching  the 
gospel  has  come  into  close  contact  with  men. 
It  was  one  of  the  great  trials  of  Jesus  that  He 
had  to  endure  the  contradiction  of  those  who 
were  sinners  against  themselves;  who  rejected 
the  counsel  of  God  in  their  own  despite;  in 
other  words,  were  unreasonable  men.  The 
gospel,  we  must  remember,  is  good  news;  it  is 
good  news  to  all  men.  It  tells  of  God's  love 
to  the  sinful;  it  brings  pardon,  holiness,  im- 
mortal hope,  to  every  one.  Why,  then,  should 
anybody  have  a  quarrel  with  it?  Is  it  not 
enough  to  drive  reason  to  despair,  that  men 
should  wantonly,  stubbornly,  malignantly,  hate 
and  resist  such  a  message?  Is  there  anything 
in  the  world  more  provoking  than  to  offer  a 
real  and  indispensable  service,  out  of  a  true 
and  disinterested  love,  and  to  have  it  con- 
temptuously rejected?  That  is  the  fate  of  the 
gospel  in  many  quarters;  that  was  the  constant 
experience  of  our  Lord  and  of  St.  Paul.  No 
wonder,  in  the  interests  of  his  mission,  the 
Apostle  prays  to  be  delivered  from  unreasonable 
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men.  Are  there  any  of  us  who  come  under 
this  condemnation?  who  are  senselessly  opposed 
to  the  gospel,  enemies  in  intention  of  God,  but 
in  reality  hurting  no  one  so  much  as  ourselves? 
The  Apostle  does  not  indicate  in  his  prayer  any 
mode  of  deliverance.  He  may  have  hoped  that 
in  God's  providence  his  persecutors  would  have 
their  attention  distracted  somehow;  he  may 
have  hoped  that  by  greater  wisdom,  greater  love, 
greater  power  of  adaptation,  of  becoming  all 
things  to  all  men,  he  might  vanquish  their  un- 
reason, and  gain  access  to  their  souls  for  the 
truth.  In  any  case,  his  request  shows  us  that 
the  gospel  has  a  battle  to  fight  that  we  should 
hardly  have  anticipated — a  battle  with  sheer 
perversity,  with  blind,  wilful  absurdity— and  that 
this  is  one  of  its  most  dangerous  foes.  "  Oh, 
that  they  were  wise,"  God  cries  of  His  ancient 
people,  "  Oh,  that  they  understood."  He  has 
the  same  lament  to  utter  still. 

We  ought  to  notice  the  reason  appended  to 
this  description  of  Paul's  enemies:  absurd  and 
evil  men,  he  says;  for  all  men  have  not  faith. 
Faith,  of  course,  means  the  Christian  faith:  all 
men  are  not  believers  in  Christ  and  disciples  of 
Christ;  and  therefore  the  moral  unreason  and 
perversity  of  which  I  have  spoken  actually  ex- 
ist. He  who  has  the  faith  is  morally  sane;  he 
has  that  in  him  which  is  inconsistent  with  such 
wickedness  and  irrationality.  We  can  hardly 
suppose,  however,  that  the  Apostle  meant  to 
state  such  a  superfluous  truism  as  that  all  men 
were  not  Christians.  What  he  does  mean  is 
apparently  that  not  all  men  have  affinity  for  the 
faith,  have  aptitude  or  liking  for  it;  as  Christ 
said  when  He  stood  before  Pilate,  the  voice 
of  truth  is  only  heard  by  those  who  are  of  the 
truth.  So  it  was  when  the  apostles  preached. 
Among  their  hearers  there  were  those  who  were 
of  the  truth,  in  whom  there  was,  as  it  were,  the 
instinct  for  the  faith;  they  welcomed  the  mes- 
sage. Others,  again,  discovered  no  such  nat- 
ural relation  to  the  truth;  in  spite  of  the 
adaptation  of  the  message  to  human  needs,  they 
had  no  sympathy  with  it;  there  was  no  reaction 
in  their  hearts  in  its  favour;  it  was  unreasonable 
to  them;  and  to  God  they  were  unreasonable. 
The  Apostle  does  not  explain  this;  he  simply 
remarks  it.  It  is  one  of  the  ultimate  and  inex- 
plicable facts  of  human  experience;  one  of  the 
meeting-points  of  nature  and  freedom  which 
defy  our  philosophies.  Some  are  of  kin  to  the 
gospel  when  they  hear  it;  they  have  faith,  and 
justify  the  counsel  of  God,  and  are  saved:  others 
are  of  no  kin  to  the  gospel;  its  wisdom  and  love 
wake  no  response  in  them;  they  have  not  faith; 
they  reject  the  counsel  of  God  to  their  own 
ruin;  they  are  preposterous  and  evil  men.  It 
is  from  such,  as  hinderers  of  the  gospel,  that 
Paul  prays  to  be  delivered. 

In  the  two  verses  which  follow,  he  plays,  as 
is  were,  with  this  word  "  faith."  All  men  have 
not  faith,  he  writes;  but  the  Lord  is  faithful, 
and  we  have  faith  in  the  Lord  touching  you. 
Often  the  Apostle  goes  off  thus  at  a  word. 
Often,  especially,  he  contrasts  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  God  with  the  faithlessness  of  men. 
Men  may  not  take  the  gospel  seriously;  but  the 
Lord  does.  He  is  in  indubitable  earnest  with 
it;  He  may  be  depended  upon  to  do  His  part  in 
carrying  it  into  effect.  See  how  unselfishly,  at 
this  point,  the  Apostle  turns  from  his  own  sit- 
uation to  that  of  his  readers.  The  Lord  is  faith- 
ful  who  will   stablish   you,   and   keep  you   from 


the  Evil  One.  Paul  had  left  the  Thessalonians 
exposed  to  very  much  the  same  trouble  as  beset 
himself  wherever  he  went;  but  he  had  left  them 
to  One  who,  he  well  knew,  was  able  to  keep 
them  from  falling,  and  to  preserve  them  against 
all  that  the  devil  and  his  agents  could  do. 

And  side  by  side  with  this  confidence  in  God 
stood  his  confidence  touching  the  Thessalonians 
themselves.  He  was  sure  in  the  Lord  that  they 
were  doing,  and  would  continue  to  do,  the  things 
which  he  commanded  them;  in  other  words, 
that  they  would  lead  a  worthy  and  becoming 
Christian  life.  The  point  of  this  sentence  lies 
in  the  words  "  in  the  Lord."  Apart  from  the 
Lord,  Paul  could  have  had  no  such  confidence 
as  he  here  expresses.  The  standard  of  the 
Christian  life  is  lofty  and  severe;  its  purity,  its 
unworldliness,  its  brotherly  love,  its  burning 
hope,  were  new  things  then  in  the  world. 
What  assurance  could  there  be  that  this  stan- 
dard would  be  maintained,  when  the  small  con- 
gregation of  working  people  in  Thessalonica 
was  cast  upon  its  own  resources  in  the  midst 
of  a  pagan  community?  None  at  all,  apart 
from  Christ.  If  He  had  left  them  along  with 
the  Apostle,  no  one  could  have  risked  much 
upon  their  fidelity  to  the  Christian  calling.  It 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  when  the 
Apostle  writes,  "  We  have  confidence  in  the 
Lord  touching  you."  Life  has  a  new  element 
now,  a  new  atmosphere,  new  resources;  and 
therefore  we  may  cherish  new  hopes  of  it. 
When  we  think  of  them,  the  words  include  a 
gentle  admonition  to  the  Thessalonians,  to  be- 
ware of  forgetting  the  Lord,  and  trusting  to 
themselves;  that  is  a  disappointing  path,  which 
will  put  the  Apostle's  confidence  toward  them 
to  shame.  But  it  is  an  admonition  as  hopeful 
as  it  is  gentle;  reminding  them  that,  though 
the  path  of  Christian  obedience  cannot  be 
trodden  without  constant  effort,  it  is  a  path  on 
which  the  Lord  accompanies  and  upholds  all 
who  trust  in  Him.  Here  there  is  a  lesson  for 
us  all  to  learn.  Even  those  who  are  engaged  in 
work  for  Christ  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  the 
only  hope  of  such  work  is  the  Lord.  '  Trust 
no  man,"  says  the  wisest  of  commentators,  "  left 
to  himself."  Or  to  put  the  same  thing  more  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  text,  there  al- 
ways is  room  for  hope  and  confidence  when  the 
Lord  is  not  forgotten.  In  the  Lord,  you  may 
depend  upon  those  who  in  themselves  are  weak, 
unstable,  wilful,  foolish.  In  the  Lord,  you  may 
depend  on  them  to  stand  fast,  to  fight  their 
temptations,  to  overcome  the  world  and  the 
Wicked  One.  This  kind  of  assurance,  and  the 
actual  presence  and  help  of  Christ  which  justi- 
fied it,  are  very  characteristic  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. They  explain  the  joyous,  open,  hopeful 
spirit  of  the  early  Church;  they  are  the  cause, 
as  well  as  the  effect,  of  that  vigorous  moral 
health  which,  in  the  decay  of  ancient  civilisa- 
tion, gave  the  Church  the  inheritance  of  the 
future.  And  still  we  may  have  confidence  in  the 
Lord  that  all  whom  He  has  called  by  His  gospel 
will  be  able  by  His  spiritual  presence  with  them 
to  walk  worthy  of  that  calling,  and  to  confute 
alike  the  fears  of  the  good  and  the  contempt 
of  the  wicked.  For  the  Lord  is  faithful,  who 
will  stablish  them,  and  preserve  them  from  the 
Evil  One. 

Once  more  the  Apostle  bursts  into  prayer,  as 
he  remembers  the  situation  of  these  few  sheep 
in  the  wilderness:  "  The  Lord  direct  your  hearts 
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into  the  love  of  God,  and  into  the  patience  of 
Christ."  Nothing  could  be  a  better  commentary 
than  one  of  Paul's  own  affectionate  Epistles  on 
that  much-discussed  text.  "  Pray  without  ceas- 
ing." Look,  for  instance,  through  this  one  with 
which  we  are  engaged.  It  begins  with  a  prayer 
for  grace  and  peace.  This  is  followed  by  a 
thanksgiving  in  which  God  is  acknowledged  as 
the  Author  of  all  their  graces.  The  first  chap- 
ter ends  with  a  prayer — an  unceasing  prayer — 
that  God  would  count  them  worthy  of  His  call- 
ing. In  the  second  chapter  Paul  renews  his 
thanksgiving  on  behalf  of  his  converts,  and 
prays  again  that  God  may  comfort  their  hearts 
and  stablish  them  in  every  good  work  and  word. 
And  here,  the  moment  he  has  touched  upon  a 
new  topic,  he  returns,  as  it  were  by  instinct,  to 
prayer.  "  The  Lord  direct  your  hearts."  Prayer 
is  his  very  element;  he  lives,  and  moves,  and 
has  his  being,  in  God.  He  can  do  nothing,  he 
cannot  conceive  of  anything  being  done,  in 
which  God  is  not  as  directly  participant  as  him- 
self, or  those  whom  he  wishes  to  bless.  Such 
an  intense  appreciation  of  God's  nearness  and 
interest  in  life  goes  far  beyond  the  attainments 
of  most  Christians;  yet  here,  no  doubt,  lies 
a  great  part  of  the  Apostle's  power. 

The  prayer  has  two  parts:  he  asks  that  the 
Lord  may  direct  their  hearts  into  the  love  of 
God,  and  into  the  patience  of  Christ.  The  love 
of  God  here  means  love  to  God;  this  is  the  sum 
of  all  Christian  virtue,  or  at  least  the  source  of 
it.  The  gospel  proclaims  that  God  is  love;  it 
tells  us  that  God  has  proved  His  love  by  send- 
ing His  Son  to  die  for  our  sins;  it  shows  us 
Christ  on  the  cross,  in  the  passion  of  that  love 
with  which  He  loved  us  when  He  gave  Himself 
for  us;  and  it  waits  for  the  answer  of  love.  It 
comprehended  the  whole  effect  of  the  gospel,  the 
whole  mystery  of  its  saving  and  re-creating 
power,  when  the  Apostle  exclaimed,  "  The  love 
of  Christ  constraineth  us."  It  is  this  experi- 
ence which  in  the  passage  before  us  he  desires 
for  the  Thessalonians.  There  is  no  one  without 
love,  or  at  least  without  the  power  of  loving, 
in  his  heart.  But  what  is  the  object  of  it?  On 
what  is  it  actually  directed?  The  very  words 
of  the  prayer  imply  that  it  is  easily  misdirected. 
But  surely  if  love  itself  best  merits  and  may 
best  claim  love,  none  should  be  the  object  of  it 
before  Him  who  is  its  source.  God  has  earned 
our  love;  He  desires  our  love;  let  us  look  to 
the  Cross  where  He  has  given  us  the  great 
pledge  of  His  own,  and  yield  to  its  sweet  con- 
straint. The  old  law  is  not  abolished,  but  to  be 
fulfilled:  "'  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind." 
If  the  Lord  fix  our  souls  to  Himself  by  this 
irresistible  attraction,  nothing  will  be  able  to 
carry  us  away. 

Love  to  God  is  naturally  joyous;  but  life  has 
other  experiences  than  those  which  give  free 
scope  for  its  joyous  exercise;  and  so  the  Apos- 
tle adds,  "  into  the  patience  of  Jesus  Christ." 
The  Authorised  Version  renders,  "  the  patient 
waiting  for  Christ,"  as  if  what  the  Apostle 
prayed  for  were  that  they  might  continue  stead- 
fastly to  hope  for  the  Last  Advent;  but  al- 
though that  idea  is  characteristic  of  these  Epis- 
tles, it  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  the  words. 
Rather  does  he  remind  his  readers  that  in  the 
difficulties  and  sufferings  of  the  path  which  lies 
■before  them,  no  strange  thing  is  happening  to 


them,  nothing  that  has  not  already  been  borne 
by  Christ  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  ought  to  be 
borne  by  us.  Our  Saviour  Himself  had  need 
of  patience.  He  was  made  flesh,  and  all  that 
the  children  of  God  have  to  suffer  in  this  world 
has  already  been  suffered  by  Him.  This  prayer 
is  at  once  warning  and  consoling.  It  assures  us 
that  those  who  will  live  godly  will  have  trials 
to  bear:  there  will  be  untoward  circumstances; 
feeble  health;  uncongenial  relations;  misunder- 
standing and  malice;  unreasonable  and  evil 
men;  abundant  calls  for  patience.  But  there 
will  be  no  sense  of  having  missed  the  way,  or  of 
being  forgotten  by  God;  on  the  contrary,  there 
will  be  in  Jesus  Christ,  ever  present,  a  type 
and  a  fountain  of  patience,  which  will  enable 
them  to  overcome  all  that  is  against  them.  The 
love  of  God  and  the  patience  of  Christ  may  be 
called  the  active  and  the  passive  sides  of  Chris- 
tian goodness, — its  free,  steady  outgoing  to  Him 
who  is  the  source  of  all  blessing;  and  its  de- 
liberate, steady,  hopeful  endurance,  in  the  spirit 
of  Him  who  was  made  perfect  through  suffer- 
ing. The  Lord  direct  our  hearts  into  both,  that 
we  may  be  perfect  men  in  Christ  Jesus. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    CHRISTIAN    WORTH    OF    LABOUR. 

2  Thessalonians  iii.  6-15  (R.  V.). 

This  passage  is  very  similar  in  contents  to 
one  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle. 
The  difference  between  the  two  is  in  tone;  the 
Apostle  writes  with  much  greater  severity  on 
this  than  on  the  earlier  occasion.  Entreaty  is 
displaced  by  command;  considerations  of  pro- 
priety, the  appeal  to  the  good  name  of  the 
church,  by  the  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Christ; 
and  good  counsel  by  express  directions  for 
Christian  discipline.  Plainly  the  moral  situa- 
tion, which  had  caused  him  anxiety  some  months 
before,  had  become  worse  rather  than  better. 
What,  then,  was  the  situation  to  which  he  here 
addresses  himself  so  seriously?  It  was  marked 
by  two  bad  qualities — a  disorderly  walk,  and 
idleness. 

"  We  hear,"  he  writes,  "  of  some  that  walk 
among  you  disorderly."  The  metaphor  in  the 
word  is  a  military  one;  the  underlying  idea  is 
that  every  man  has  a  post  in  life  or  in  the 
Church,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  found,  not 
away  from  his  post,  but  at  it.  A  man  without 
a  post  is  a  moral  anomaly.  Every  one  of  us  is 
part  of  a  whole,  a  member  of  an  organic  body, 
with  functions  to  discharge  which  can  be  dis- 
charged by  no  other,  and  must  therefore  be 
steadily  discharged  by  himself.  To  walk  dis- 
orderly means  to  forget  this,  and  to  act  as  if 
we  were  independent;  now  at  this,  now  at  that, 
according  to  our  discretion  or  our  whim;  not 
rendering  the  community  a  constant  service,  in 
a  place  of  our  own — a  service  which  is  valuable, 
largely  because  it  can  be  counted  on.  Every 
one  knows  the  extreme  unsatisfactoriness  of 
those  men  who  never  can  keep  a  place  when  they 
get  it.  Their  friends  plague  themselves  to  find 
new  openings  for  them;  but  without  any  gross 
offence,  such  as  drunkenness  or  dishonesty,  they 
persistently  fall  out  of  them;  there  is  something 
about  them  which  seems  to  render  them  in- 
capable of  sticking  to  their  post.     It  is  an  un- 
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fortunate  constitution,  perhaps;  but  it  is  a  grave  danger  of  idleness,  in  those  who  are  not  other- 
moral  fault  as  well.  Such  men  settle  to  noth-  wise  vicious.*  Where  men  are  naturally  bad, 
ing,  and  therefore  they  render  no  permanent  it  multiplies  temptations  and  opportunities  for 
service  to  others;  whatever  they  might  be  worth  sin;  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle 
otherwise,  they  are  worth  nothing  in  any  general  hands  to  do.  But  even  where  it  is  the  good 
estimate,  simply  because  they  cannot  be  de-  who  are  concerned,  as  in  the  passage  before  us, 
pended  upon.  What  is  more,  they  are  worth  idleness  has  its  perils.  The  busybody  is  a  real 
nothing  to  themselves;  they  never  accumulate  character — a  man  or  a  woman  who,  having  no 
moral,  any  more  than  material,  capital;  they  steady  work  to  do,  which  must  be  done  whether 
have  no  reserve  in  them  of  fidelity,  sobriety,  dis-  it  is  liked  or  disliked,  and  which  is  therefore 
cipline.  They  are  to  be  pitied,  indeed,  as  all  wholesome,  is  too  apt  to  meddle  in  other  peo- 
sinners  are  to  be  pitied;  but  they  are  also  to  be  pie's  affairs,  religious  or  worldly;  and  to  meddle, 
commanded,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  too,  without  thinking  that  it  is  meddling;  an 
lay  their  minds  to  their  work,  and  to  remember  impertinence;  perhaps  a  piece  of  downright, 
that  steadfastness  in  duty  is  an  elementary  re-  stone-blind  Pharisaism.  A  person  who  is  not 
quirement  of  the  gospel.  Among  the  Thessa-  disciplined  and  made  wise  by  regular  work  has 
lonians  it  was  religious  excitement  that  unset-  no  idea  of  its  moral  worth  and  opportunities; 
tied  men,  and  made  them  abandon  the  routine  nor  has  he,  as  a  rule,  any  idea  of  the  moral 
of  duty;  but  whatever  be  the  cause,  the  evil  re-  worthlessness  and  vanity  of  such  an  existence 
suits   are   the   same.     And,    on   the   other   hand,  as  his  own. 

when  we  are  loyal,  constant,  regularly  at  our  There  seem  to  have  been  a  good  many  fussy 
post,  however  humble  it  be,  we  render  a  real  people  in  Thessalonica,  anxious  about  their  in- 
service  to  others,  and  grow  in  strength  of  char-  dustrious  neighbours,  concerned  for  their  lack 
acter  ourselves.  It  is  the  beginning  of  all  dis-  of  interest  in  the  Lord's  coming,  perpetually 
cipline  and  of  all  goodness  to  have  fixed  rela-  meddling  with  them — and  living  upon  them.  It 
tions  and  fixed  duties,  and  a  fixed  determination  is  no  wonder  that  the  Apostle  expresses  him- 
to  be  faithful  to  them.  self  with  some  peremptoriness:  "  If  any  man  will 

Besides  this  disorderly  walk,  with  its  moral  not  work,  neither  let  him  eat."  The  difficulty 
instability,  Paul  heard  of  some  who  worked  not  about  the  application  of  this  rule  is  that  it  has 
at  all.  In  other  words,  idleness  was  spreading  no  application  except  to  the  poor.  In  a  society 
in  the  church.  It  went  to  a  great  and  shame-  like  our  own,  the  busybody  may  be  found  among 
less  length.  Christian  men  apparently  thought  those  for  whom  this  law  has  no  terror;  they  are 
nothing  of  sacrificing  their  independence,  and  idle,  simply  because  they  have  an  income  which 
eating  bread  for  which  they  had  not  wrought,  is  independent  of  labour.  Yet  what  the  Apostle 
Such  a  state  of  affairs  was  peculiarly  offensive  says  has  a  lesson  for  such  people  also.  One 
at  Thessalonica,  where  the  Apostle  had  been  of  the  dangers  of  their  situation  is  that  they 
careful  to  set  so  different  an  example.  If  any  should  underestimate  the  moral  and  spiritual 
one  could  have  been  excused  for  declining  to  worth  of  industry.  A  retired  merchant,  a  mili- 
labour,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  preoccupied  tary  or  naval  officer  on  half-pay,  a  lady  with 
with  religious  hopes  and  interests,  it  was  he.  money  in  the  funds  and  no  responsibilities  but 
His  apostolic  ministry  was  a  charge  which  made  her  own — all  these  have  a  deal  of  time  on  their 
great  demands  upon  his  strength;  it  used  up  the  hands;  and  if  they  are  good  people,  it  is  one  of 
time  and  energy  which  he  might  otherwise  have  the  temptations  incident  to  their  situation,  that 
given  to  his  trade:  he  might  well  have  urged  they  should  have  what  the  Apostle  calls  a  busy- 
that  other  work  was  a  physical  impossibility,  body's  interest  in  others.  It  need  not  be  a 
More  than  this,  the  Lord  had  ordained  that  spurious  or  an  affected  interest;  but  it  misjudges 
they  who  preached  the  gospel  should  live  by  the  the  moral  condition  of  others,  and  especially  of 
gospel;  and  on  that  ground  alone  he  was  en-  the  labouring  classes,  because  it  does  not  appre- 
titled  to  claim  maintenance  from  those  to  whom  ciate  the  moral  content  of  a  day  full  of  work, 
he  preached.  But  though  he  was  always  careful  If  the  work  is  done  honestly  at  all,  it  is  a  thing 
to  safeguard  this  right  of  the  Christian  ministry,  of  great  price;  there  are  virtues  embedded  in 
he  was  as  careful,  as  a  rule,  to  refrain  from  ex-  it,  patience,  courage,  endurance,  fidelity,  which 
ercising  it;  and  in  Thessalonica,  rather  than  contribute  as  much  to  the  true  good  of  the 
prove  a  burden  to  the  church,  he  had  wrought  world  and  the  true  enrichment  of  personal  char- 
and  toiled,  night  and  day,  with  his  own  hands,  acter  as  the  pious  solicitude  of  those  who  have 
All  this  was  an  example  for  the  Thessalonians  nothing  to  do  but  be  pious.  Perhaps  these  are 
to  imitate;  and  we  can  understand  the  severity  things  that  do  not  require  to  be  said.  It  may 
with  which  the  Apostle  treats  that  idleness  which  rather  be  the  case  in  our  own  time  that  mere 
alleges  in  its  defence  the  strength  of  its  interest  industry  is  overvalued;  and  certainly  a  natural 
in  religion.     It  was  a  personal  insult.  care  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  our  brethren, 

Over  against  this  shallow  pretence  Paul  sets  not   Pharisaic,   but   Christian,   not   meddlesome, 

the  Christian  virtue  of  industry,   with  its.  stern  but   most  earnest,   can   never  be   in   excess.     It 

law,  "  If  any  man  will  not  work,  neither  let  him  is  the  busybody  whose  interference  is  resented; 

eat."     If  he  claims  to  lead  a  superhuman  angelic  the  brother,  once  he  is  recognised  as  a  brother, 

life,  let  him  subsist  on  angels'  food.     What  we  is  made  welcome. 

find  in  this  passage  is  not  the  exaggeration  Convinced  as  he  is  that  for  mankind  in  general 
which  is  sometimes  called  the  gospel  of  work;  "no  work"  means  "no  character,"  Paul  corn- 
but  the  soberer  and  truer  thought  that  work  is  mands  and  exhorts  in  the  Lord  Jesus  all  such 
essential,  in  general,  to  the  Christian  character,  as  he  has  been  speaking  of  to  work  with  quiet- 
The  Apostle  plays  with  the  words  when  he  ness,  and  to  eat  their  own  bread.  Their  excite- 
writes,  "  That  work  not  at  all,  but  are  busy- 
bodies";  or,  as  it  has  been  reproduced  in  Eng-  *  Cf.  1  Tim.  v.p-  "And  withal  they  learn  also  to  be 

..  .          ,  '              ,                  ,          ...    *_. .    •            4.    4.1.    ■  idle,  eoine:  about  from  house  to  house  ;  and  not  only  idle, 

hsh,   who   are  busy  only  with  what  is   not  their  but  tattlers  also  and  busybodies.  speaking  things  which 

business.     This   is,   in   point   of   fact,   the   moral  they  ought  not." 
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merit  was  both  unnatural  and  unspiritual.  It  humble  and  diffident,  they  ought  not  to  lead  to 
was  necessary  for  their  moral  health  that  they  neglect  of  plain  duty.  To  think  too  much  of 
should  escape  from  it,  and  learn  how  to  walk  one's  faults  is  in  some  circumstances  a  kind  of 
orderly,  and  to  live  at  their  post.  The  quiet-  perverted  vanity;  it  is  to  think  too  much  of 
ness  of  which  he  speaks  is  both  inward  and  out-  oneself.  We  have  all  our  faults,  of  one  kind  or 
ward.  Let  them  compose  their  minds,  and  another;  but  that  does  not  prohibit  us  from  aid- 
cease  from  their  fussiness;  the  agitation  within,  ing  each  other  to  overcome  faults.  If  we  avoid 
and  the  distraction  without,  are  equally  fruit-  anger  and  censoriousness;  if  we  shun,  as  well 
less.  Far  more  beautiful,  far  more  Christlike,  as  disclaim,  the  spirit  of  the  Pharisee,  then  with 
than  any  busybody,  however  zealous,  is  he  who  all  our  imperfections  God  will  justify  us  in 
works  with  quietness  and  eats  his  own  bread,  speaking  seriously  to  others  about  their  sins. 
Probably  the  bulk  of  the  Thessalonian  Church  We  do  not  pretend  to  judge  them;  we  only  ap- 
was  quite  sound  in  this  matter;  and  it  is  to  peal  to  themselves  to  say  whether  they  are 
encourage  them  that  the  Apostle  writes,  "  But  really  at  ease  when  they  stand  on  one  side,  and 
ye,  brethren,  be  not  weary  in  well-doing."  The  the  word  of  God  and  the  conscience  of  the 
bad  behaviour  of  the  busybodies  may  have  been  Church  on  the  other.  In  a  sense,  this  is  spe- 
provoking  to  some,  infectious  in  the  case  of  cially  the  duty  of  the  elders  of  the  Church.  It 
others;  but  they  are  to  persevere,  in  spite  of  it,  is  they  who  are  pastors  of  the  flock  of  God, 
in  the  path  of  quiet  industry  and  good  conduct,  and  who  are  expressly  responsible  for  this  moral 
This  has  not  the  pretentiousness  of  an  absorbed  guardianship;  but  there  is  no  officialism  in  the 
waiting  for  the  Lord,  and  a  vaunted  renuncia-  Christian  community  which  limits  the  interest 
tion  of  the  world;  but  it  has  the  character  of  of  any  member  in  all  the  rest,  or  exempts  him 
moral  loveliness;  it  exercises  the  new  man  in  from  the  responsibility  of  pleading  the  cause  of 
the  powers  of  the  new  life.  God    with    the    erring.     How    many    Christian 

Along  with   his  judgment  on  this  moral  dis-  duties  there  are  which  seem  never  to  have  come 

order,  the  Apostle  gives  the  Church  directions  in  the  way  of  some  Christians. 

for  its  treatment.     It  is  to  be  met  with  reserve,  Finally,  in  the  discipline  of  the  erring,  an  es- 

protest,  and  love.  sential    element   is   love.     Withdraw   from   him, 

First,  with  reserve:  "Withdraw  yourselves  and  let  him  feel  he  is  alone;  admonish  him,  and 
from  every  brother  that  walketh  disorderly,  and  let  him  be  convinced  he  is  gravely  wrong;  but 
not  after  the  tradition  which  they  received  of  in  your  admonition  remember  that  he  is  not  an 
us;  .  .  .  note  that  man,  that  ye  have  no  com-  enemy,  but  a  brother.  Judgment  is  a  function 
pany  with  him."  The  Christian  community  has  which  the  natural  man  is  prone  to  assume,  and 
a  character  to  keep,  and  that  character  is  com-  which  he  exercises  without  misgiving.  He  is  so 
promised  by  the  misconduct  of  any  of  its  mem-  sure  of  himself,  that  instead  of  admonishing, 
bers.  To  such  misconduct,  therefore,  it  cannot  he  denounces;  what  he  is  bent  upon  is  not  the 
be,  and  should  not  be,  indifferent:  indifference  reclamation,  but  the  annihilation,  of  the  guilty, 
would  be  suicidal.  The  Church  exists  to  main-  Such  a  spirit  is  totally  out  of  place  in  the 
tain  a  moral  testimony,  to  keep  up  a  certain  Church;  it  is  a  direct  defiance  of  the  spirit  which 
standard  of  conduct  among  men;  and  when  that  created  the  Christian  community,  and  which  that 
standard  is  visibly  and  defiantly  departed  from,  community  is  designed  to  foster.  Let  the  sin 
there  will  be  a  reaction  of  the  common  con-  be  never  so  flagrant,  the  sinner  is  a  brother; 
science  in  the  Church,  vigorous  in  proportion  to  he  is  one  for  whom  Christ  died.  To  the  Lord 
her  vitality.  A  bad  man  may  be  quite  at  home  who  brought  him  he  is  inexpressibly  valuable; 
in  the  world;  he  may  find  or  make  a  circle  of  and  woe  to  the  reprover  of  sin  who  forgets 
associates  like  himself;  but  there  is  something  this.  The  whole  power  of  discipline  which  is 
amiss,  if  he  does  not  find  himself  alone  in  the  committed  to  the  Church  is  for  edification,  not 
Church.  Every  strong  life  closes  itself  against  for  destruction;  for  the  building  up  of  Christian 
the  intrusion  of  what  is  alien  to  it — a  strong  character,  not  for  pulling  it  down.  The  case 
moral  life  most  emphatically  of  all.  A  wicked  of  the  offender  is  the  case  of  a  brother;  if  we 
person  of  any  description  ought  to  feel  that  the  are  true  Christians,  it  is  our  own.  We  must 
public  sentiment  of  the  Church  is  against  him,  act  toward  him  and  his  offence  as  Christ  acted 
and  that  as  long  as  he  persists  in  his  wickedness  toward  the  world  and  its  sin:  no  judgment  with- 
he  is  virtually,  if  not  formally,  excommunicated,  out  mercy,  no  mercy  without  judgment.  Christ 
The  element  of  communion  in  the  Church  is  took  the  sin  of  the  world  on  Himself,  but  He 
spiritual  soundness;  "  If  we  walk  in  the  light  as  made  no  compromise  with  it;  He  never  extenu- 
He  is  in  the  light,  we  have  fellowship  one  with  ated  it;  He  never  spoke  of  it  or  treated  it  but 
another."  But  if  anyone  begins  to  walk  in  with  inexorable  severity.  Yet  though  the  sinful 
darkness,  he  is  out  of  the  fellowship.  The  only  felt  to  the  depth  of  their  hearts  His  awful  con- 
hope  for  him  is  that  he  may  recognise  the  jus-  demnation  of  their  sins,  they  felt  that  in  assent- 
tice  of  his  exclusion,  and,  as  the  Apostle  says,  ing  to  that  condemnation  there  was  hope.  To 
be  ashamed.  He  is  shut  out  from  the  society  them,  as  opposed  to  their  sins,  He  was  winning, 
of  others  that  he  may  be  driven  in  upon  him-  condescending,  loving.  He  received  sinners, 
self,  and  compelled,  in  spite  of  wilfulness,  to  and  in  His  company  they  sinned  no  more, 
judge  himself  by  the  Christian  standard.  Thus  it  is  that  in  the  Christian  religion  every- 

But  reserve,  impressive  as  it  may  be,   is  not  thing  comes  back  to  Christ  and  to  the  imitation 

enough.     The   erring  brother   is   to   be   admon-  of   Christ.     He   is   the   pattern   of  those   simple 

ished;  that  is,  he  is  to  be  gravely  spoken  to  about  and   hardy   virtues,   industry   and   steadfastness, 

his  error.     Admonition  is  a  difficult  duty.     Not  He  wrought  at   His  trade   in   Nazareth  till  the 

every   one   feels   at  libertv,   or   is   at  liberty,   to  hour  came   for   Him  to  enter  on   His   supreme 

undertake   it.     Our   own   faults   sometimes   shut  vocation;   who  can  undervalue   the   possibilities 

our  mouths;  the   retort  courteous,   or  uncourt-  of  goodness  in  the  lives  of  men  who  work  with 

eous,  to  any  admonition  from  us,  is  too  obvious,  quietness  and  eat  their  own  bread,  that  retnem- 

But  though  such  considerations  should  make  us  bers  it  was  over  a  village  carpenter  the  heavenly 
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voice  sounded,  "  This  is  My  beloved  Son "? 
Christ  is  the  pattern  also  for  Christian  disci- 
pline in  its  treatment  of  the  erring.  No  sinner 
could  feel  himself,  in  his  sin,  in  communion  with 
Christ:  the  Holy  One  instinctively  withdrew 
from  him,  and  he  felt  he  was  alone.  No  of- 
fender had  his  offence  simply  condoned  by 
Jesus:  the  forgiveness  of  sins  which  He  bestows 
includes  condemnation  as  well  as  remission;  it 
is  wrought  in  one  piece  out  of  His  mercy  and 
His  judgment.  But  neither,  again,  did  any  of- 
fender, who  bowed  to  Christ's  judgment,  and 
suffered  it  to  condemn  him,  find  himself  excluded 
from  His  mercy.  The  Holy  One  was  the  sin- 
ner's friend.  Those  whom  He  at  first  repelled 
were  irresistibly  drawn  to  Him.  They  begun, 
like  Peter,  with  "  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a 
sinful  man,  O  Lord";  they  ended,  like  him, 
with  "Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go?"  This,  I 
say,  is  the  pattern  which  is  set  before  us,  for  the 
discipline  of  the  erring.  This  includes  reserve, 
admonition,  love,  and  much  more.  If  there  be 
any  other  commandment,  it  is  summarily  com- 
prehended in  this  word,  "  Follow  Me." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
FAREWELL. 

2  Thessalonians  iii.  16-18  (R.  V.). 

The  first  verse  of  this  short  passage  is  taken 
by  some  as  in  close  connection  with  what  goes 
before.  In  the  exercise  of  Christian  discipline, 
such  as  it  has  been  described  by  the  Apostle, 
there  may  be  occasions  of  friction  or  even  of 
conflict  in  the  Church;  it  is  this  which  he  would 
obviate  by  the  prayer,  "  The  Lord  of  peace  Him- 
self give  you  peace  always."  The  contrast  is 
somewhat  forced  and  disproportioned;  and  it  is 
certainly  better  to  take  this  prayer,  standing  as 
it  does  at  the  close  of  the  letter,  in  the  very 
widest  sense.  Not  merely  freedom  from  strife, 
but  peace  in  its  largest  Christian  meaning,  is  the 
burden  of  his  petition. 

The  Lord  of  peace  Himself  is  Christ.  He  is 
the  Author  and  Originator  of  all  that  goes  by 
that  name  in  the  Christian  communion.  The 
word  "  peace  "  was  not,  indeed,  a  new  one;  but 
it  had  been  baptised  into  Christ,  like  many  an- 
other and  become  a  new  creation.  Newman 
said  that  when  he  passed  out  of  the  Church  of 
England  into  the  Church  of  Rome,  all  the  Chris- 
tian ideas  were,  so  to  speak,  magnified;  every- 
thing appeared  on  a  vaster  scale.  This  is  a  very 
good  description,  at  all  events,  of  what  one  sees 
on  passing  from  natural  morality  to  the  New 
Testament,  from  writers  so  great  even  as 
Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius  to  the  Apos- 
tles. All  the  moral  and  spiritual  ideas  are  mag- 
nified— sin,  holiness,  peace,  repentance,  love, 
hope,  God,  man,  attain  to  new  dimensions. 
Peace,  in  particular,  was  freighted  to  a  Christian 
with  a  weight  of  meaning  which  no  pagan  could 
conceive.  It  brought  to  mind  what  Christ  had 
done  for  man,  He  who  had  made  peace  by  the 
blood  of  His  Cross;  it  gave  that  assurance  of 
God's  love,  that  consciousness  of  reconciliation, 
which  alone  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  soul's 
unrest.  It  brought  to  mind  also  what  Christ 
had  been.  It  recalled  that  life  which  had  faced 
all  man's  experience,  and  had  borne  through  all 
a  heart  untroubled  by  doubts  of  God's   good- 


ness. It  recalled  that  solemn  bequest:  "  Peace 
I  leave  with  you;  My  peace  I  give  unto  you." 
In  every  sense  and  in  every  way  it  was  con- 
nected with  Christ;  it  could  neither  be  con- 
ceived nor  possessed  apart  from  Him;  He  was 
Himself  the  Lord  of  the  Christian  peace. 

The  Apostle  shows  his  sense  of  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  this  blessing  by  the  adjuncts  of 
his  prayer.  He  asks  the  Lord  to  give  it  to  the 
Thessalonians  uninterruptedly,  and  in  all  the 
modes  of  its  manifestation.  Peace  may  be  lost. 
There  may  be  times  at  which  the  consciousness 
of  reconciliation  passes  away,  and  the  heart  can- 
not assure  itself  before  God;  these  are  the  times 
in  which  we  have  somehow  lost  Christ,  and  only 
through  Him  can  we  have  our  peace  with  God 
restored.  "  Uninterruptedly "  we  must  count 
upon  Him  for  this  first  and  fundamental  bless- 
ing; He  is  the  Lord  of  Reconciling  Love,  whose 
blood  cleanses  from  all  sin,  and  makes  peace 
between  earth  and  Heaven  for  ever.  Or  there 
may  be  times  at  which  the  troubles  and  vexa- 
tions of  life  become  too  trying  for  us;  and  in- 
stead of  peace  within,  we  are  full  of  care  and 
fear.  What  resource  have  we  then  but  in 
Christ,  and  in  the  love  of  God  revealed  to  us 
in  Him?  His  life  is  at  once  a  pattern  and  an 
inspiration;  His  great  sacrifice  is  the  assurance 
that  the  love  of  God  to  man  is  immeasurable, 
and  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  Him.  When  the  Apostle  prayed 
this  prayer,  he  no  doubt  thought  of  the  life 
which  lay  before  the  Thessalonians.  He  re- 
membered the  persecutions  they  had  already 
undergone  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews;  the  similar 
troubles  that  awaited  them;  the  grief  of  those 
who  were  mourning  for  their  dead;  the  deeper 
pain  of  those  on  whose  hearts  rushed  suddenly, 
from  time  to  time,  the  memory  of  days  and 
years  wasted  in  sin;  the  moral  perplexities  that 
were  already  rising  among  them, — he  remem- 
bered all  these  things,  and  because  of  them  he 
prayed,  "  The  Lord  of  peace  Himself  give  you 
peace  at  all  times  in  every  way."  For  there  are 
many  ways  in  which  peace  may  be  possessed; 
as  many  ways  as  there  are  disquieting  situations 
in  man's  life.  It  may  come  as  penitent  trust 
in  God's  mercy;  it  may  come  as  composure  in 
times  of  excitement  and  danger;  as  meekness 
and  patience  under  suffering;  as  hope  when  the 
world  would  despair;  it  may  come  as  unselfish- 
ness, and  the  power  to  think  of  others,  because 
we  know  God  is  taking  thought  for  us, — as  "  a 
heart  at  leisure  from  itself,  to  soothe  and  sym- 
pathise." All  these  are  peace.  Such  peace  as 
this — so  deep  and  so  comprehensive,  so  reassur- 
ing and  so  emancipating — is  the  gift  of  Christ 
alone.  He  can  give  it  without  interruption;  He 
can  give  it  with  virtues  as  manifold  as  the  trials 
of  the  life  without  or  the  life  within. 

Here,  properly  speaking,  the  letter  ends.  The 
Apostle  has  communicated  his  mind  to  the 
Thessalonians  as  fully  as  their  situation  re- 
quired; and  might  end,  as  he  did  in  the  First 
Epistle,  with  his  benediction.  But  he  remem- 
bers the  unpleasant  incident,  mentioned  in  the 
beginning  of  chap,  ii.,  of  a  letter  purporting  to 
be  from  him,  though  not  really  his;  and  he 
takes  care  to  prevent  such  a  mistake  for  the  fu- 
ture. This  Epistle,  like  almost  all  the  rest,  had 
been  written  by  some  one  to  the  Apostle's  dic- 
tation; but  as  a  guarantee  of  genuineness,  he 
closes  it  with  a  line  or  two  in  his  own  hand. 
"  The    salutation    of    me    Paul    with    mine    own 
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hand,  which  is  the  token  in  every  epistle:  so  I 
write."  What  does  "so  I  write"  mean?  Ap- 
parently, "  You  see  the  character  of  my  writing; 
it  is  a  hand  quite  recognisable  as  mine;  a  few 
lines  in  this  hand  will  authenticate  every  letter 
that  comes  from  me." 

Perhaps  "  every  letter  "  only  means  every  one 
which  he  would  afterwards  write  to  Thessa- 
lonica;  certainly  attention  is  not  called  in  all 
the  Epistles  to  this  autographic  close.  It  is 
found  in  only  two  others — ist  Corinthians  (xvi. 
^i)  and  Colossians  (iv.  18) — exactly  as  it  stands 
here,  "  The  salutation  of  me  Paul  with  mine 
own  hand";  in  others  it  may  have  been  thought 
unnecessary,  either  because,  like  Galatians,  they 
were  written  throughout  in  his  own  hand;  or, 
like  2d  Corinthians  and  Philemon,  were  con- 
veyed by  persons  equally  known  and  trusted  by 
the  Apostle  and  the  recipients.  The  great 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  to  judge  from  its  vari- 
ous conclusions,  seems  to  have  been  from  the 
very  beginning  a  sort  of  circular  letter;  and  the 
personal  character,  made  prominent  by  the  auto- 
graph signature,  was  less  in  place  then.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians.  As  for  the  pastoral  Epistles,  to 
Timothy  and  Titus,  they  may  have  been  auto- 
graphic throughout;  in  any  case,  neither  Tim- 
othy nor  Titus  was  likely  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  a  letter  falsely  claiming  to  be  Paul's.  They 
knew  their  master  too  well. 

If  it  was  possible  to  make  a  mistake  in  the 
Apostle's  lifetime,  and  to  take  as  his  an  Epistle 
which  he  never  wrote,  is  it  impossible  to  be 
similarly  imposed  upon  now?  Have  we  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  believing  that  the  thirteen 
Epistles  in  the  New  Testament,  which  bear  his 
name  upon  their  front,  really  came  from  his 
hand?  That  is  a  question  which  in  the  last  hun- 
dred years,  and  especially  in  the  last  fifty,  has 
been  examined  with  the  amplest  learning  and  the 
most  minute  and  searching  care.  Nothing  that 
could  possibly  be  alleged  against  the  authentic- 
ity of  any  of  these  Epistles,  however  destitute 
of  plausibility,  has  been  kept  back.  The  refer- 
ences to  them  in  early  Christian  writers,  their 
reception  in  the  early  Church,  the  character  of 
their  contents,  their  style,  their  vocabulary,  their 
temper,  their  mutual  relations,  have  been  the 
subject  of  the  most  thorough  investigation. 
Nothing  has  ever  been  more  carefully  tested 
than  the  historical  judgment  of  the  Church  in 
receiving  them;  and  though  it  would  be  far  from 
true  to  say  that  there  were  no  difficulties,  or  no 
divergence  of  opinion,  it  is  the  simple  truth  that 
the  consent  of  historical  critics  in  the  great  ec- 
clesiastical tradition  becomes  more  simple  and 
decided.  The  Church  did  not  act  at  random  in 
forming  the  apostolic  canon.  It  exercised  a 
sound  mind  in  embodying  in  the  New  Testament 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  the  books  which  it  did 
embody,  and  no  other.  Speaking  of  Paul  in 
particular,  one  ought  to  say  that  the  only  writ- 
ings ascribed  to  him,  in  regard  to  which  there 
is  any  body  of  doubtful  opinion,  are  the  Epis- 
tles to  Timothy  and  Titus.  Many  seem  to  feel, 
in  regard  to  these,  that  they  are  on  a  lower  key 
than  the  undoubtedly  Pauline  letters;  there  is 
less  spirit  in  them,  less  of  the  native  originality 
of  the  gospel,  a  nearer  approach  to  moral  com- 
monplace; they  are  not  unlike  a  half-way  house 
between  the  apostolic  and  the  post-apostolic 
age.  These  are  very  dubious  grounds  to  go 
upon;    they    will    impress    different   minds   very 


differently;  and  when  we  come  to  look  at  the 
outward  evidence  for  these  letters,  they  are  al- 
most better  attested,  in  early  Christian  writers, 
than  anything  else  in  the  New  Testament.  Their 
semi-legal  character,  and  the  positive  rules  with 
which  they  abound,  inferior  as  they  make  them 
in  intellectual  and  spiritual  interest  to  high 
works  of  inspiration  like  Romans  and  Colos- 
sians, seem  to  have  enabled  simple  Christian 
people  to  get  hold  of  them,  and  to  work  them 
out  in  their  congregations  and  their  homes.  All 
that  Paul  wrote  need  not  have  been  on  one 
level;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  under- 
stand the  authority  which  these  Epistles  imme- 
diately and  universally  obtained,  if  they  were 
not  what  they  claimed  to  be.  Only  a  very  ac- 
complished scholar  could  appreciate  the  his- 
torical arguments  for  and  against  them;  yet  I 
do  not  think  it  is  unfair  to  say  that  even  here 
the  traditional  opinion  is  .in  the  way,  not  of 
being  reversed,  but  of  being  confirmed. 

The  very  existerce  of  such  questions,  how- 
ever, warns  us  against  mistaken  estimates  of 
Scripture.  People  sometimes  say,  if  there  be 
one  point  uncertain,  our  Bible  is  gone.  Well, 
there  are  points  uncertain;  there  are  points, 
too,  in  regard  to  which  an  ordinary  Christian 
can  only  have  a  kind  of  second-hand  assurance; 
and  this  of  the  genuineness  of  the  pastoral  Epis- 
tles is  one.  There  is  no  doubt  a  very  good  case 
to  be  made  out  for  them  by  a  scholar;  but  not 
a  case  which  makes  doubt  impossible.  Yet  our 
Bible  is  not  taken  away.  The  uncertainty 
touches,  at  most,  the  merest  fringe  of  apostolic 
teaching;  nothing  that  Paul  thought  of  any  con- 
sequence, or  that  is  of  any  consequence  to  us, 
but  is  abundantly  unfolded  in  documents  which 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt.  It  is  not  the 
letter,  even  of  the  New  Testament,  which  quick- 
ens, but  the  Spirit;  and  the  Spirit  exerts  its 
power  through  these  Christian  documents  as  a 
whole,  as  it  does  through  no  other  documents 
in  the  world.  When  we  are  perplexed  as  to 
whether  an  apostle  wrote  this  or  that,  let  us 
consider  that  the  most  important  books  in  the 
Bible — the  Gospels  and  the  Psalms — do  not 
name  their  authors  at  all.  What  in  the  Old 
Testament  can  compare  with  the  Psalter?  Yet 
these  sweet  songs  are  practically  anonymous. 
What  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  Gos- 
pels bring  us  into  contact  with  a  real  character 
— the  Son  of  Man,  the  Saviour  of  sinners?  Yet 
we  know  their  authors  only  through  a  tradition, 
a  tradition  indeed  of  weight  and  unanimity  that 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated;  but  simply  a 
tradition,  and  not  an  inward  mark  such  as  Paul 
here  sets  on  his  letter  for  the  Thessalonians. 
"  The  Church's  one  Foundation  is  Jesus  Christ 
her  Lord;  "  as  long  as  we  are  actually  brought 
into  connection  with  Him  through  Scripture,  we 
must  be  content  to  put  up  with  the  minor  un- 
certainties which  are  inseparable  from  a  reli- 
gion which  has  had  a  birth  and  a  history. 

But  to  return  to  the  text.  The  Epistle  closes, 
as  the  Apostle's  custom  is,  with  a  benediction: 
"  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with 
you  all."  Grace  is  pre-eminently  a  Pauline 
word;  it  is  found  alike  in  the  salutations  with 
which  Paul  addresses  his  churches,  and  in  the 
benedictions  with  which  he  bids  them  farewell; 
it  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  his  gospel; 
the  element  in  which  Christians  live,  and  move, 
and  have  their  being.  He  excludes  no  one  from 
his  blessing;  not  even  those  who  had  been  walk- 
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ing  disorderly,  and  setting  at  naught  the  tradi- 
tion they  had  received  from  him;  their  need  is 
the  greatest  of  all.  If  we  had  imagination 
enough  to  bring  vividly  before  us  the  condition 
of  one  of  these  early  churches,  we  would  see 
how  much  is  involved  in  a  blessing  like  this, 
and  what  sublime  confidence  it  displays  in  the 
goodness  and  faithfulness  of  our  Lord.  The 
Thessalonians,  a  few  months  ago,  had  been 
heathens;  they  had  known  nothing  of  God  and 
His  Son;  they  were  living  still  in  the  midst  of 
a  heathen  population,  under  the  pressure  of 
heathen  influences  both  on  thought  and  con- 
duct, beset  by  numberless  temptations;  and  if 
they  were  mindful  of  the  country  from  which 
they  had  come  forth,  not  without  opportunity 
to  return.  Paul  would  willingly  have  stayed 
with  them  to  be  their  pastor  and  teacher,  their 
guide  and  their  defender,  but  his  missionary 
calling  made  this  impossible.  After  the  merest 
introduction  to  the  gospel,  and  to  the  new  life 
to  which  it  calls  those  who  receive  it,  they  had 
to  be  left  to  themselves.  Who  should  keep 
them  from  falling?  Who  should  open  their 
eyes  to  understand  the  ideal  which  the  Christian 
is  summoned  to  work  out  in  his  life?  Amid 
their  many  enemies,  where  could  they  look  for 
a  sufficient  and  ever-present  ally?  The  Apostle 
answers  these  questions  when  he  writes,  "  The 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you 
all."  Although  he  has  left  them,  they  are  not 
really  alone.  The  free  love  of  God,  which 
visited  them  at  first  uncalled,  will  be  with  them 
still,  to  perfect  the  work  it  has  begun.  It  will 
beset  them  behind  and  before;  it  will  be  a  sun 
and  a  shield  to  them,  a  light  and  a  defence.  In 
all  their  temptations,  in  all  their  sufferings,  in 
all  their  moral  perplexities,  in  all  their  despond- 
encies, it  will  be  sufficient  for  them.  There  is 
not  any  kind  of  succour  which  a  Christian  needs 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  grace  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Here,  then,  we  bring  to  a  close  our  study  of 
the  two  earliest  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  They 
have  given  us  a  picture  of  the  primitive  apos- 
tolic preaching,  and  of  the  primitive  Christian 
Church.  That  preaching  embodied  revelations, 
and  it  was  the  acceptance  of  these  revelations 
that  created  the  new  society.  The  Apostle  and 
his  fellow-evangelists  came  to  Thessalonica  tell- 
ing of  Jesus,  who  had  died  and  risen  again,  and 
who  was  about  to  return  to  judge  the  living  and 
the  dead.  They  told  of  the  impending  wrath  of 
God,  that  wrath  which  was  revealed  already 
against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of 
men,  and  was  to  be  revealed  in  all  its  terrors 
when  the  Lord  cam  They  preached  Jesus  as 
the  Deliverer  from  the  coming  wrath,  and  gath- 
ered, through  faith  in  Him,  a  Church  living  in 
God  the  Father  and  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
To  an  uninterested  spectator,  the  work  of  Paul 
and  his  companions  would  have  seemed  a  very 
little  thing;  he  would  not  have  discovered  its 
originality  and  promise;  he  would  hardlv  have 
counted  upon  its  permanence.  In  reality,  it 
was  the  greatest  and  most  original  thing  ever 
seen  in  the  world.  That  handful  of  men  and 
women  in  Thessalonica  was  a  new  phenomenon 
in  history;  life  had  attained  to  new  dimensions 
in  them;  it  had  heights  and  depths  in  it,  a  glory 
and  a  gloom,  of  which  the  world  had  never 
dreamed  before;   all   moral   ideas  were   magni- 


fied, as  it  were,  a  thousandfold;  an  intensity  of 
moral  life  was  called  into  being,  an  ardent  pas- 
sion for  goodness,  a  spiritual  fear  and  hope, 
which  made  them  capable  of  all  things.  The 
immediate  effects,  indeed,  were  not  unmixed; 
in  some  minds  not  only  was  the  centre  of 
gravity  shifted,  but  the  balance  utterly  upset; 
the  future  and  unseen  became  so  real  to  them, 
or  were  asserted  to  be  so  real,  that  the  present 
and  its  duties  were  totally  neglected.  But  with 
all  misapprehensions  and  moral  disorders,  there 
was  a  new  experience;  a  change  so  complete, 
and  profound  that  it  can  only  be  described  as  a 
new  creation.  Possessed  by  Christian  faith,  the 
soul  discovered  new  powers  and  capacities;  it 
could  combine  "  much  affliction  "  with  "  joy  of 
the  Holy  Ghost "  ;  it  could  believe  in  inexo- 
rable judgment  and  in  infinite  mercy;  it  could 
see  into  the  depths  of  death  and  life;  it  could 
endure  suffering  for  Christ's  sake  with  brave 
patience;  it  had  been  lost,  but  had  found  itself 
again.  The  life  that  had  once  been  low,  dull, 
vile,  hopeless,  uninteresting,  became  lofty,  vast, 
intense.  Old  things  had  passed  away;  behold, 
all  things  had  become  new. 

The  Church  is  much  older  now  than  when  this 
Epistle  was  written;  time  has  taught  her  many 
things;  Christian  men  have  learned  to  compose 
their  minds  and  to  curb  their  imaginations;  we 
do  not  lose  our  heads  nowadays,  and  neglect 
our  common  duties,  in  dreaming  on  the  world 
to  come.  Let  us  say  that  this  is  gain;  and  can 
we  say  further  that  we  have  lost  nothing  which 
goes  some  way  to  counterbalance  it?  Are  the 
new  things  of  the  gospel  as  real  to  us,  and  as 
commanding  in  their  originality,  as  they  were 
at  the  first?  Do  the  revelations  which  are  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  gospel  message,  the 
warp  and  woof  of  apostolic  preaching,  bulk  in 
our  minds  as  they  bulk  in  this  letter?  Do  they 
enlarge  our  thoughts,  widen  our  spiritual  hori- 
zon, lift  to  their  own  high  level,  and  expand  to 
their  own  scale,  our  ideas  about  God  and  man, 
life  and  death,  sin  and  holiness,  things  visible 
and  invisible?  Are  we  deeply  impressed  by  the 
coming  wrath  and  by  the  glory  of  Christ? 
Have  we  entered  into  the  liberty  of  those  whom 
the  revelation  of  the  world  to  come  enabled  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  this?  These  are 
the  questions  that  rise  in  our  minds  as  we  try  to 
reproduce  the  experience  of  an  early  Christian 
church.  In  those  days,  everything  was  of  in- 
spiration; now,  so  much  is  of  routine.  The 
words  that  thrilled  the  soul  then  have  become 
trite  and  inexpressive;  the  ideas  that  gave  new 
life  to  thought  appear  worn  and  commonplace. 
But  that  is  only  because  we  dwell  on  the  surface 
of  them,  and  keep  their  real  import  at  a  distance 
from  the  mind.  Let  us  accept  the  apostolic 
message  in  all  its  simplicity  and  compass;  let 
us  believe,  and  not  merely  say  or  imagine  we 
believe,  that  there  is  a  life  beyond  death,  re- 
vealed in  the  Resurrection,  a  judgment  to 
come,  a  wrath  of  God,"  a  heavenly  glory;  let  us 
believe  in  the  infinite  significance,  and  in  the 
infinite  difference,  of  right  and  wrong,  of  holi- 
ness and  sin;  let  us  realise  the  love  of  Christ, 
who  died  for  our  sins,  who  calls  us  to  fellow- 
ship with  God,  who  is  our  Deliverer  from  the 
coming  wrath;  let  these  truths  fill,  inspire,  and 
dominate  our  minds,  and  for  us,  too,  faith  in 
Christ  will  be  a  passing  from  death  unto  life. 
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INTRODUCTORY.  ity  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  repudiated  those  to 

Timothy.  And  Origen  tells  us  that  some  people 
doubted  about  2  Timothy  because  it  contained 
the  name  of  Jannes  and  Jambres,  which  do  not 
occur  in  the  Old  Testament.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  Marcion,  in  framing  his  mutilated 
THE  CHARACTER^  AND  GENUJNENESS  OF  and  meagre  canon  of  the  Scriptures,  did  not  pro- 
fess to  do  so  on  critical  grounds.  He  rejected 
everything  except  an  expurgated  edition  of   St. 
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THE  PASTORAL  EPISTLES. 
1  Timothy  i. ;  2  Timothy  i.  1;  Titus  i.  1. 


The  first  question  which  confronts  us  on  en- 
tering upon  the  study  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
is  that  of  their  authenticity,  which  of  late  has 
been  confidently  denied.     In  reading  them  are  we 


Luke  and  certain  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, — not  be- 
cause he  doubted  their  authenticity,  but  because 
he  disliked  their  contents.  They  did  not  fit  into 
his  system.  And  the  few  others  who  rejected 
one  or  more  of  these  Epistles  did  so  in  a  similar 
spirit.     They  did  not  profess  to  find  that  these 


reading  the  farewell  words  of  the  great  Apostle  documents  were  not  properly  authenticated,  but 

to  the  ministers  of  Christ?     Or  are  we  reading  they  were  displeased  with  passages  in  them.    The 

only  the  well-meant  but  far  less  weighty  coun-  evidence,  therefore,  justifies  us  in  asserting  that, 

sels  of  one  who  in  a  later  age  assumed  the  name  with  some  very  slight  exception  in  the  second 

and  imitated  the  style  of  St.  Paul?    It  seems  nee-  century,  these  three  Epistles  were,  until  quite  re- 

essary   to   devote   the   first   of   these   expositions  cent   times,    universally   accepted   as    written   by 

to  a  discussion  of  this  question.  St.   Paul. 

The  title  "  Pastoral  Epistles  "  could  hardly  be  This  large  fact  is  greatly  emphasised  by  two 

improved,  but  it  might  easily  be  misunderstood  considerations.     (1)  The  repudiation  of  them  by 

as  implying  more  than  is  actually  the  case.     It  Marcion  and  others  directed  attention   to  them, 

calls  attention  to  what  is  the  most  conspicuous,  They  were  evidently   not  accepted   by  an   over- 

but  by  no  means  the  only  characteristic  in  these  sight,   because   no   one   thought   anything   about 


Epistles.  Although  the  words  which  most  di- 
rectly signify  the  pastor's  office,  such  as  "  shep- 
herd," "  feed,"  "  tend,"  and  "  flock,"  do  not  occur 
in  these  letters  and  do  occur  elsewhere  in  Scrip- 
ture,   yet   in    no    other   books    in    the    Bible    do 


them.  (2)  The  evidence  respecting  the  general 
acceptance  of  them  as  St.  Paul's  is  full  and  posi- 
tive, and  reaches  back  to  the  earliest  times.  It 
does  not  consist  merely  or  mainly  in  the  absence 
of  evidence  to  the  contrary.     Tertullian  wonders 


we  find  so  many  directions  respecting  the  pas-  what  can  have  induced  Marcion,  while  accepting 
toral  care  of  Churches.  The  title  is  much  less  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  to  reject  those  to  Tim- 
appropriate  to  2  Timothy  than  to  the  other  two    othy  and  Titus:  and  of  course  those  who  repu- 


Epistles.  All  three  are  both  pastoral  and  per- 
sonal; but  while  1  Timothy  and  Titus  are  mainly 
the  former,  2  Timothy  is  mainly  the  latter.  The 
three  taken  together  stand  between  the  other 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  the  one  to  Philemon. 
Like  the  latter,  they  are  personal;  like  the  rest, 
they  treat  of  large  questions  of  Church  doctrine, 
practice,  and  government,  rather  than  of  private 


diated  them  would  have  pointed  out  weak  places 
in  their  claim  to  be  canonical  if  such  had  existed. 
And  even  if  we  do  not  insist  upon  the  passages 
in  which  these  Epistles  are  almost  certainly 
quoted  by  Clement  of  Rome  (cir.  a.  d.  95),  Ig- 
natius of  Antioch  (cir.  a.  d.  112),  Polycarp  of 
Smyrna  (cir.  a.  d.  112),  and  Theophilus  of  An- 
tioch (cir.  a.  d.  180),  we  have  direct  evidence  of 


and  persona]  matters.  Like  that  to  Philemon,  a  very  convincing  kind.  They  are  found  in  the 
they  are  addressed,  not  to  Churches,  but  to  in-  Peshitto,  or  early  Syriac  Version,  which  was 
dividuals;  yet  they  are  written  to  them,  not  as  made  in  the  second  century.  They  are  contained 
private  friends,  but  as  delegates,  though  not  mere  in  the  Muratorian  canon,  the  date  of  which  may 
delegates,  of  the  Apostle,  and  as  officers  of  the  still  be  placed  as  not  later  than  a.  d.  170.  Ire- 
Church.  Moreover,  the  important  Church  mat-  nseus,  the  disciple  of  Polycarp,  states  that  "  Paul 
ters  of  which  they  treat  are  regarded  not  as  in  mentions  Linus  in  the  Epistle  to  Timothy,"  and 
the  other  Epistles,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  he  quotes  Titus  iii.  10  with  the  introduction  "  as 
congregation  or  of  the  Church  at  large,  but  Paul  also  says."  Eusebius  renders  it  probable 
rather  from  that  of  the  overseer  or  minister,  that  both  Justin  Martyr  and  Hegesippus  quoted 
And,  as  being  official  rather  than  private  letters,  from  1  Timothy;  and  he  himseif  places  all  three 
they  are  evidently  intended  to  be  read  by  other  Epistles  among  the  universally  accepted  books, 
persons  besides  Timothy  and  Titus.  and  not  among  the  disputable  writings:  i.  e., 
Among  the  Epistles  which  bear  the  name  of  he  places  them  with  the  Gospels,  Acts,  1  Peter, 
St.  Paul  none  have  excited  so  much  contro-  1  John,  and  the  other  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and 
yersy  as  these,  especially  as  regards  their  genu-  not  with  James,  2  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  and  Jude. 
ineness.  But  the  controversy  is  entirely  a  mod-  In  this  arrangement  he  is  preceded  by  Clement 
ern  one.  It  is  little  or  no  exaggeration  to  say  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian,  both  of  whom 
that  from  the  first  century  to  the  nineteenth  no  quote  frequently  from  all  three  Epistles,  some- 
one ever  denied  or  doubted  that  they  were  writ-  times  as  the  words  of  Scripture,  sometimes  as  of 
ten  by  St.  Paul.  It  is  true  that  certain  heretics  of  "  the  Apostle,"  sometimes  as  of  Paul,  sometimes 
the  second  century  rejected  some  or  all  of  them,  as  of  the  Spirit.  Occasionally  it  is  expressly 
Marcion,  and  perhaps  Basilides,  rejected  all  stated  that  the  words  quoted  are  addressed  to 
three.     Tatian,  while  maintaining  the  Apostolic-  Timothy  or  to  Titus. 
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It  would  take  us  too  far  afield  to  examine  in 
detail  the  various  considerations  which  have  in- 
duced some  eminent  critics  to  set  aside  this 
strong  array  of  external  evidence  and  reject  one 
or  more  of  these  Epistles.  They  fall  in  the  main 
under  four  heads,  (i)  The  difficulty  of  finding 
a  place  for  these  letters  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul 
as  given  us  in  the  Acts  and  in  his  own  writings. 
(2)  The  large  amount  of  peculiar  phraseology 
not  found  in  any  other  Pauline  Epistles.  (3) 
The  Church  organisation  indicated  in  these  let- 
ters, which  is  alleged  to  be  of  a  later  date  than 
St.  Paul's  time.  (4)  The  erroneous  doctrines 
and  practices  attacked,  which  are  also  said  to 
be  those  of  a  later  age.  To  most  of  these  points 
we  shall  have  to  return  on  some  future  occasion: 
but  for  the  present  this  much  may  be  asserted 
with  confidence.  (1)  In  the  Acts  and  in  the 
other  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle's  life  is 
left  incomplete.  There  is  nothing  to  forbid  us 
from  supposing  that  the  remaining  portion 
amounted  to  several  years,  during  which  these 
three  letters  were  written.  The  second  Epistle 
to  Timothy  in  any  case  has  the  unique  interest  of 
being  the  last  extant  utterance  of  the  Apostle 
St.  Paul.  (2)  The  phraseology  which  is  peculiar 
to  each  of  these  Epistles  is  not  greater  in  amount 
than  the  phraseology  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  which  even  Baur  admits 
to  be  of  unquestionable  genuineness.  The  pe- 
culiar diction  which  is  common  to  all  three  Epis- 
tles is  well  accounted  for  by  the  peculiarity  of  the 
common  subject,  and  by  the  fact  that  these  let- 
ters are  separated  by  several  years  from  even  the 
latest  among  the  other  writings  of  St.  Paul. 
(3,  4)  There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that 
during  the  lifetime  of  St.  Paul  the  organisation 
of  the  Church  corresponded  to  that  which  is 
sketched  in  these  letters,  and  that  errors  were 
already  in  existence  such  as  these  letters  de- 
nounce. 

Although  the  controversy  is  by  no  means  over, 
two  results  of  it  are  very  generally  accepted  as 
practically  certain.  (1)  The  three  Epistles  must 
stand  or  fall  together.  It  is  impossible  to  accept 
two,  or  one,  or  any  portion  of  one  of  them,  and 
reject  the  rest.  They  must  stand  or  fall  with  the 
hypothesis  of  St.  Paul's  second  imprisonment. 
If  the  Apostle  was  imprisoned  at  Rome  only 
once,  and  was  put  to  death  at  the  end  of  that 
imprisonment,  then  these  three  letters  were  not 
written  by  him. 

(1)  The  Epistles  stand  or  fall  together:  they 
are  all  three  genuine,  or  all  three  spurious.  We 
must  either  with  the  scholars  of  the  Early 
Church,  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  the  Renais- 
sance, whether  Roman  or  Protestant,  and  with  a 
clear  majority  of  modern  critics,  accept  all  three 
letters;  or  else  with  Marcion,  Basilides,  Eich- 
horn,  Bauer,  and  their  followers,  reject  all  three. 
As  Credner  himself  had  to  acknowledge,  after 
having  at  first  advocated  the  theory,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  follow  Tatian  in  retaining  Titus  as  apos- 
tolic, while  repudiating  the  other  two  as  for- 
geries. Nor  have  the  two  scholars  who  origi- 
nated the  modern  controversy  found  more  than 
one  critic  of  eminence  to  accept  their  conclusion 
that  both  Titus  and  2  Timothy,  are  genuine,  but 
1  Timothy  not.  Yet  another  suggestion  is  made 
by  Reuss,  that  2  Timothy  is  unquestionably  gen- 
uine, while  the  other  two  are  doubtful.  And 
lastly  we  have  Pfleiderer  admitting  that  2  Tim- 
othy contains  at  least  two  sections  which  have 
with  good  reason  been  recognised  as  genuine  (i. 


15-18  and  iv.  9-21),  and  Renan  asking  whether 
the  forger  of  these  three  Epistles  did  not  possess 
some  authentic  letters  of  St.  Paul  which  he  has 
enshrined  in  his  composition. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  those  who  im- 
pugn the  authenticity  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
are  by  no  means  agreed  among  themselves.  The 
evidence  in  some  places  is  so  strong,  that  many 
of  the  objectors  are  compelled  to  admit  that  the 
Epistles  are  at  least  in  part  the  work  of  St.  Paul. 
That  is,  certain  portions,  which  admit  of  being 
severely  tested,  are  found  to  stand  the  test,  and 
are  passed  as  genuine,  in  spite  of  surrounding 
difficulties.  The  rest,  which  does  not  admit  of 
such  testing,  is  repudiated  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culties. No  one  can  reasonably  object  to  the  ap- 
plication of  whatever  tests  are  available,  nor  to 
the  demand  for  explanations  of  difficulties.  But 
we  must  not  treat  what  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
tested  as  if  it  had  been  tested  and  found  wanting; 
nor  must  we  refuse  to  take  account  of  the  sup- 
port which  those  parts  which  can  be  thoroughly 
sifted  lend  to  those  for  which  no  decisive  cri- 
terion can  be  found.  Still  less  must  we  proceed 
on  the  assumption  that  to  reject  these  Epistles 
or  any  portion  of  them  is  a  proceeding  which 
gets  rid  of  difficulties.  It  is  merely  an  exchange 
of  one  set  of  difficulties  for  another.  To  unbi- 
assed minds  it  will  perhaps  appear  that  the  diffi- 
culties involved  in  the  assumption  that  the  Pas- 
toral Epistles  are  wholly  or  partly  a  forgery,  are 
not  less  serious  than  those  which  have  been  urged 
against  the  well-established  tradition  of  their 
genuineness.  The  very  strong  external  evidence 
in  their  favour  has  to  be  accounted  for.  It  is 
already  full,  clear,  and  decided,  as  soon  as  we 
could  at  all  expect  to  find  it,  viz.,  in  Irenaeus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian.  And  it 
must  be  noticed  that  these  witnesses  give  us  the 
traditional  beliefs  of  several  chief  centres  in 
Christendom.  Irenaeus  speaks  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  what  was  accepted  in  Asia  Minor,  Rome, 
and  Gaul;  Clement  witnesses  for  Egypt,  and  Ter- 
tullian for  North  America.  And  although  the  ab- 
sence of  such  support  would  not  have  caused 
serious  perplexity,  their  direct  evidence  is  very 
materially  supported  by  passages  closely  parallel 
to  the  words  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  found  in 
writers  still  earlier  than  Irenaeus.  Renan  ad- 
mits the  relationship  between  2  Timothy  and  the 
Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome,  and  suggests  that 
each  writer  has  borrowed  from  a  common 
source.  Pfleiderer  admits  that  the  Epistle  of 
Ignatius  to  Polycarp  "  displays  striking  points 
of  contact  with  2  Timothy."  Bauer's  theory, 
that  all  three  letters  are  as  late  as  a.  d.  150,  and 
are  an  attack  on  Marcion,  finds  little  support 
now.  But  we  are  still  asked  to  believe  that  2 
Timothy  was  forged  in  the  reign  of  Trajan 
(98-117)  and  the  other  two  Epistles  in  the  reign 
of  Hadrian  (1 17-138).  Is  it  credible  that  a  for- 
gery perpetrated  a.  d.  120-135  would  in  less  than 
fifty  years  be  accepted  in  Asia  Minor,  Rome, 
Gaul,  Egypt,  and  North  Africa,  as  a  genuine 
letter  of  the  Apostle  St.  Paul?  And  yet  this  is 
what  must  have  happened  in  the  case  of  1  Tim- 
othy, if  the  hypothesis  just  stated  is  correct. 
Nor  is  this  all:  Marcion,  as  we  know,  rejected 
all  three  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles;  and  Tertullian 
cannot  think  why  Marcion  should  do  so.  But, 
when  Marcion  was  framing  his  canon,  about  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  2  Timothy,  according  to  these 
dates,  would  be  scarcely  twenty  years  old,  and  1 
Timothy  would  be  brand-new.     If  this  had  been 
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so,  would  Marcion,  with  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  St.  Paul's  writings,  have  been  in  ignorance  of 
the  fact;  and  if  he  had  known  it,  would  he  have 
failed  to  denounce  the  forgery?  Or  again,  if 
we  assume  that  he  merely  treated  this  group  of 
Epistles  with  silent  contempt,  would  not  his  re- 
jection of  them,  which  was  well  known,  have  di- 
rected attention  to  them,  and  caused  their  recent 
origin  to  be  quickly  discovered?  From  all  which 
it  is  manifest  that  the  theory  of  forgery  by  no 
means  frees  us  from  grave  obstacles. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  external  evidence 
is  large  in  amount  and  overwhelmingly  in  favour 
of  the  Apostolic  authorship.  The  objections  are 
based  on  internal  evidence.  But  some  of  the 
leading  opponents  admit  that  even  the  internal 
evidence  is  in  favour  of  certain  portions  of  the 
Epistles.  Let  us,  then,  with  Renan,  Pfleiderer, 
and  others  admit  that  parts  of  2  Timothy  were 
written  by  St.  Paul;  then  there  is  strong  pre- 
sumption that  the  whole  letter  is  by  him;  for 
even  the  suspected  portions  have  the  external 
evidence  in  their  favour,  together  with  the  sup- 
port lent  to  them  by  those  parts  for  which  the 
internal  evidence  is  also  satisfactory.  Add  to 
which  the  improbability  that  any  one  would  store 
up  genuine  letters  of  St.  Paul  for  fifty  years  and 
then  use  parts  of  them  to  give  substance  to  a 
fabrication.  Or  let  us  with  Reuss  contend  that 
in  2  Timothy  "  the  whole  Epistle  is  so  com- 
pletely the  natural  expression  of  the  actual  sit- 
uation of  the  author,  and  contains,  unsought  and 
for  the  most  part  in  the  form  of  mere  allusions, 
such  a  mass  of  minute  and  unessential  particu- 
lars, that,  even  did  the  name  of  the  writer  not 
chance  to  be  mentioned  at  the  beginning,  it 
would  be  easy  to  discover  it."  Then  there  is 
strong  presumption  that  the  other  two  letters 
are  genuine  also;  for  they  have  the  external  evi- 
dence on  their  side,  together  with  the  good  char- 
acter reflected  upon  them  by  their  brother  Epis- 
tle. This  result  is  of  course  greatly  strength- 
ened, if,  quite  independently  of  2  Timothy,  the 
claims  of  Titus  to  be  Apostolic  are  considered 
to  be  adequate.  With  two  of  the  three  letters 
admitted  to  be  genuine,  the  case  for  the  remain- 
ing letter  becomes  a  strong  one.  It  has  the 
powerful  external  evidence  on  its  side,  backed 
up  by  the  support  lent  to  it  by  its  two  more  man- 
ifestly authentic  companions.  Thus  far,  there- 
fore, we  may  agree  with  Baur:  "  The  three  Epis- 
tles are  so  much  alike  that  none  of  them  can  be 
separated  from  the  others;  and  from  this  circum- 
stance the  identity  of  their  authorship  may  be 
confidently  inferred."  But  when  he  asserts  that 
whichever  of  this  family  of  letters  be  examined 
will  appear  as  the  betrayer  of  his  brethren,  he 
just  reverses  the  truth.  Each  letter,  upon  exam- 
ination, lends  support  to  the  other  two;  ''and  a 
threefold  cord  is  not  easily  broken."  The 
strongest  member  of  the  family  is  2  Timothy: 
the  external  evidence  in  its  favour  is  ample,  and 
no  Epistle  in  the  New  Testament  is  more  char- 
acteristic of  St.  Paul.  It  would  be  scarcely  less 
reasonable  to  dispute  2  Corinthians.  And  if  2 
Timothy  be  admitted,  there  is  no  tenable  ground 
for  .excluding  the  other  two. 

II.  But  not  only  do  the  three  Epistles  stand 
or  fall  together,  they  stand  or  fall  with  the  hy- 
pothesis of  the  release  and  second  imprisonment 
of  the  Apostle.  The  contention  that  no  place 
can  be  found  for  the  Pastoral  Epistles  in  the 
narrative  of  the  Acts  is  valid;  but  it  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistles.    The 


conclusion  of  the  Acts  implies  that  the  end  of 
St.  Paul's  life  is  not  reached  in  the  narrative. 
"  He  abode  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired 
dwelling,"  implies  that  after  that  time  a  change 
took  place.  If  that  change  was  his  death,  how 
unnatural  not  to  mention  it!  The  conclusion  is 
closely  parallel  to  that  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel; 
and  we  might  almost  as  reasonably  contend 
that  "  they  were  continually  in  the  temple," 
proves  that  they  were  never  "  clothed  with  power 
from  on  high,"  because  they  were  told  to  "  tarry 
in  the  city  "  until  they  were  so  clothed,  as  con- 
tend that  "  abode  two  whole  years  in  his  own 
hired  dwelling,"  proves  that  at  the  end  of  the 
two  years  came  the  end  of  St.  Paul's  life.  Let 
us  grant  that  the  conclusion  of  the  Acts  is  un- 
expectedly abrupt,  and  that  this  abruptness  con- 
stitutes a  difficulty.  Then  we  have  our  choice 
of  two  alternatives.  Either  the  two  years  of 
imprisonment  were  followed  by  a  period  of  re- 
newed labour,  or  they  were  cut  short  by  the 
Apostle's  martyrdom.  Is  it  not  more  easy  to 
believe  that  the  writer  did  not  consider  that  this 
new  period  of  work,  which  would  have  filled 
many  chapters,  fell  within  the  scope  of  his  nar- 
rative, than  that  he  omitted  so  obvious  a  conclu- 
sion as  St.  Paul's  death,  for  which  a  single  verse 
would  have  sufficed?  But  let  us  admit  that  to 
assert  that  St.  Paul  was  released  at  the  end  of 
two  years  is  to  maintain  a  mere  hypothesis:  yet 
to  assert  that  he  was  not  released  is  equally  to 
maintain  a  mere  hypothesis.  If  we  exclude  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  Scripture  gives  no  means  of 
deciding  the  question,  and  whichever  alternative 
we  adopt  we  are  making  a  conjecture.  But 
which  hypothesis  has  most  evidence  on  its  side? 
Certainly  the  hypothesis  of  the  release.  (1) 
The  Pastoral  Epistles,  even  if  not  by  St.  Paul, 
are  by  some  one  who  believed  that  the  Apostle 
did   a    good    deal    after   the    close    of   the    Acts. 

(2)  The  famous  passage  in  Clement  of  Rome 
(Cor.  v.)  tells  that  St.  Paul  "  won  the  noble  re- 
nown which  was  the  reward  of  his  faith,  having 
taught  righteousness  unto  the  whole  world,  and 
having  reached  the  furthest  bound  of  the  West 
(to  rip/j.a  Ttjq  diaeuc)."  This  probably  means 
Spain;  and  if  St.  Paul  ever  went  to  Spain  as  he 
hoped  to  do  (Rom.  xv.  24,  28),  it  was  after  the 
imprisonment  narrated  in  the  Acts.  Clement 
gives  us  the  tradition  in   Rome   (cir.   a.   d.  95). 

(3)  The  Muratorian  fragment  (cir.  a.  d.  170)  men- 
tions the  "  departure  of  Paul  from  the  city  to 
Spain."  (4)  Euscbius  ("  H.  E.,"  II.  xxii.  2)  says 
that  at  the  end  of  the  two  years  of  imprisonment, 
according  to  tradition,  the  Apostle  went  forth 
again  upon  the  ministry  of  preaching,  and  on  a 
second  visit  to  the  city  ended  his  career  by  mar- 
tyrdom under  Nero;  and  that  during  this  impris- 
onment he  composed  the  Second  Epistle  to 
Timothy.  All  this  does  not  amount  to  proof; 
but  it  raises  the  hypothesis  of  the  release  to  a 
high  degree  of  probability.  Nothing  of  this 
kind  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  counter-hy- 
pothesis. To  urge  the  improbability  that  the 
labours  of  these  last  few  years  of  St.  Paul's  life 
would  be  left  unrecorded  is  no  argument.  (1) 
They  are  partly  recorded  in  the  Pastoral  Epis- 
tles. (2)  The  entire  labours  of  most  of  the 
Twelve  are  left  unrecorded.  Even  of  St.  Paul's 
life,  whole  years  are  left  a  blank.  How  frag- 
mentary the  narrative  in  the  Acts  must  be  is 
proved  by  the  autobiography  in  2  Corinthians. 
That  we  have  very  scanty  notice  of  St.  Paul's 
doings  between  the  two  imprisonments  does  not 
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tender  the  existence  of  such  an  interval  at  all 
doubtful. 

The  result  of  this  preliminary  discussion  seems 
to  show  that  the  objections  which  have  been 
urged  against  these  Epistles  are  not  such  as  to 
compel  us  to  doubt  that  in  studying  them  we  are 
studying  the  last  writings  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles.  If  any  doubts  still  survive,  a  closer 
examination  of  the  details  will,  it  is  hoped,  tend 
to  remove  rather  than  to  strengthen  them. 
When  we  have  completed  our  survey,  we  may  be 
able  to  add  our  testimony  to  those  who  through 
many  centuries  have  found  these  writings  a 
source  of  Divine  guidance,  warning,  and.  encour- 
agement, especially  in  ministerial  work.  The 
experience  of  countless  numbers  of  pastors  at- 
tests the  wisdom  of  the  Church,  or  in  other 
words  the  good  Providence  of  God,  in  causing 
these  Epistles  to  be  included  among  the  sacred 
Scriptures. 

"  It  is  an  established  fact,"  as  Bernhard  Weiss 
rightly  points  out  ("  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament," vol. i.  p.  410), "that  the  essential,  fun- 
damental features  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  sal- 
vation are  even  in  their  specific  expression  repro- 
duced in  our  Epistles  with  a  clearness  such  as  we 
do  not  find  in  any  Pauline  disciple,  excepting 
perhaps  Luke  or  the  Roman  Clement."  Who- 
ever composed  them  had  at  his  command,  not 
only  St.  Paul's  forms  of  doctrine  and  expression, 
but  large  funds  of  Apostolic  zeal  and  discretion, 
such  as  have  proved  capable  of  warming  the 
hearts  and  guiding  the  judgments  of  a  long  line 
of  successors.  Those  who  are  conscious  of  these 
effects  upon  themselves  will  probably  find  it 
easier  to  believe  that  they  have  derived  these 
benefits  from  the  great  Apostle  himself,  rather 
than  from  one  who,  with  however  good  inten- 
tions, assumed  his  name  and  disguised  himself 
in  his  mantle.  Henceforward,  until  we  find 
serious  reason  for  doubt,  it  will  be  assumed  that 
in  these  Epistles  we  have  the  farewell  counsels 
of  none  other  than  St.  Paul; 
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CHAPTER  II. 

TIMOTHY    THE    BELOVED    DISCIPLE    OF 
ST.  PAUL— HIS  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER. 

1  Timothy  i.  2;  2  Timothy  i.  2. 

In  the  relation  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy  we  have 
one  of  those  beautiful  friendships  between  an 
older  and  a  younger  man  which  are  commonly 
so  helpful  to  both.  It  is  in  such  cases,  rather 
than  where  the  friends  are  equals  in  age,  that 
each  can  be  the  real  complement  of  the  other. 
Each  by  his  abundance  can  supply  the  other's 
wants,  whereas  men  of  equal  age  would  have 
common  wants  and  common  supplies.  In  this 
respect  the  friendship  between  St.  Paul  and 
Timothy  reminds  us  of  that  between  St.  Peter 
and  St.  John.  In  each  case  the  friend  who  took 
the  lead  was  much  older  than  the  other;  and 
(what  is  less  in  harmony  with  ordinary  expe- 
rience) in  each  case  it  was  the  older  friend  who 
had  the  impulse  and  the  enthusiasm,  the  younger 


who  had  the  reflectiveness  and  the  reserve. 
These  latter  qualities  are  perhaps  less  marked  in 
St.  Timothy  than  in  St.  John,  but  nevertheless 
they  are  there,  and  they  are  among  the  leading 
traits  of  his  character.  St.  Paul  leans  on  him 
while  he  guides  him,  and  relies  upon  his  thought- 
fulness  and  circumspection  in  cases  requiring 
firmness,  delicacy,  and  tact.  Of  the  affection 
with  which  he  regarded  Timothy  we  have  evi- 
dence in  the  whole  tone  of  the  two  letters  to 
him.  In  the  sphere  of  faith  Timothy  is  his  "  own 
true  child  "  (not  merely  adopted,  still  less  sup- 
posititious), and  his  "  beloved  child."  St.  Paul 
tells  the  Corinthians  that  as  the  best  means  of 
making  them  imitators  of  himself  he  has  sent 
unto  them  "  Timothy,  who  is  my  beloved  and 
faithful  child  in  the  Lord,  who  shall  put  you 
in  remembrance  of  my  ways  which  be  in  Christ, 
even  as  I  teach  everywhere  in  every  Church " 
(1  Cor.  iv.  17).  And  a  few  years  later  he  tells 
the  Philippians  that  he  hopes  to  send  Timothy 
shortly  unto  them,  that  he  may  know  how  they 
fare.  For  he  has  no  one  like  him,  who  will  have 
a  genuine  anxiety  about  their  welfare.  The 
rest  care  only  for  their  own  interests.  "  But 
the  proof  of  him  ye  know,  that,  as  a  child 
a  father,  so  he  slaved  with  me  for  the  Gos- 
pel "  (ii.  22).  Of  all  whom  he  ever  con- 
verted to  the  faith  Timothy  seems  to  have  been 
to  St.  Paul  the  disciple  who  was  most  beloved 
and  most  trusted.  Following  the  example  of  the 
fourth  Evangelist,  Timothy  might  have  called 
himself  "  The  disciple  whom  Paul  loved."  He 
shared  his  spiritual  father's  outward  labours  and 
most  intimate  thoughts.  He  was  with  him  when 
the  Apostle  could  not  or  would  not  have  the 
companionship  of  others.  He  was  sent  on  the 
most  delicate  and  confidential  missions.  He  had 
charge  of  the  most  important  congregations. 
When  the  Apostle  was  in  his  last  and  almost 
lonely  imprisonment  it  was  Timothy  whom  he 
summoned  to  console  him  and  receive  his  last 
injunctions. 

There  is  another  point  in  which  the  beloved 
disciple  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  resembles  the 
beloved  disciple  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  We  are 
apt  to  think  of  both  of  them  as  always  young. 
Christian  art  nearly  invariably  represents  St. 
John  as  a  man  of  youthful  and  almost  feminine 
appearance.  And,  although  in  Timothy's  case, 
painters  and  sculptors  have  not  done  much  to 
influence  our  imagination,  yet  the  picture  which 
we  form  for  ourselves  of  him  is  very  similar  to 
that  which  we  commonly  receive  of  St.  John. 
With  strange  logic  this  has  actually  been  made 
an  argument  against  the  authenticity  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles.  Myth,  we  are  told,  has  given 
to  this  Christian  Achilles  the  attributes  of  eternal 
youth.  Timothy  was  a  lad  of  about  fifteen  when 
St.  Paul  converted  him  at  Lystra,  in  or  near  a. 
d.  45;  and  he  was  probably  not  yet  thirty-five 
when  St.  Paul  wrote  the  first  Epistle  to  him. 
Even  if  he  had  been  much  older  there  would  be 
nothing  surprising  in  the  tone  of  St.  Paul's  let- 
ters to  him.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  ex- 
periences to  find  elderly  parents  speaking  of  their 
middle-aged  children  as  if  they  were  still  boys 
and  girls.  This  trait,  as  being  so  entirely  natural, 
ought  to  count  as  a  touch  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
forger  rather  than  as  a  circumstance  that  ought 
to  rouse  our  suspicions,  in  the  letters  of  "  Paul 
the  aged  "  to  a  friend  who  was  thirty  years 
younger  than  himself. 

Once   more,    the    notices    of   Timothy   which 
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have  come  down  to  us,  like  those  which  we  have 
respecting  the  beloved  disciple  are  very  frag- 
mentary; but  they  form  a  beautiful  and  consist- 
ent sketch  of  one  whose  full  portrait  we  long  to 
possess. 

Timothy  was  a  native,  possibly  of  Derbe,  but 
more  probably  of  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Lystra,  where  he  was  piously  brought  up  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  by  his  grand- 
mother Lois  and  his  mother  Eunice.  It  was 
probably  during  St.  Paul's  first  visit  to  Lystra, 
on  his  first  missionary  journey,  that  he  became 
the  boy's  spiritual  father,  by  converting  him  to 
the  Christian  faith.  It  was  at  Lystra  that  the 
Apostle  was  stoned  by  the  mob  and  dragged 
outside  the  city  as  dead:  and  there  is  no  im- 
probability in  the  suggestion  that,  when  he 
recovered  consciousness  and  re-entered  the 
town,  it  was  in  the  home  of  Timothy  that 
he  found  shelter.  In  any  case  Lystra  was 
to  the  Apostie  a  place  of  strangely  mixed 
associations;  the  brutality  of  the  pagan  multi- 
tude side  by  side  with  the  tender  friendship  of 
the  young  Timothy.  When  St.  Paul  on  his  next 
missionary  journey  again  visited  Lystra  he  found 
Timothy  already  enjoying  a  good  report  among 
the  Christians  of  that  place  and  of  Iconium  for 
his  zeal  and  devotion  during  the  six  or  seven 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  his  first  visit. 
Perhaps  he  had  been  engaged  in  missionary  work 
in  both  places.  The  voices  of  the  prophets  had 
singled  him  out  as  one  worthy  of  bearing  office 
in  the  Church;  and  the  Apostle,  still  grieving 
over  the  departure  of  Barnabas  with  John  Mark, 
recognised  in  him  one  who  with  Silas  could  fill 
the  double  vacancy.  The  conduct  of  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  on  this  occasion  has  sometimes 
excited  surprise.  Previously  to  the  ordination, 
Paul,  the  great  proclaimer  of  the  abrogation  of 
the  Law  by  the  Gospel,  circumcised  the  young 
evangelist.  The  inconsistency  is  more  apparent 
than  real.  It  was  an  instance  of  his  becoming 
"  all  things  to  all  men  "  for  the  salvation  of 
souls,  and  of  his  sacrificing  his  own  convictions 
in  matters  that  were  not  essential,  rather  than 
cause  others  to  offend.  Timothy's  father  had 
been  a  Gentile,  and  the  son,  though  brought  up 
in  his  mother's  faith,  had  never  been  circum- 
cised. To  St.  Paul  circumcision  was  a  worthless 
rite.  The  question  was,  whether  it  was  a  harm- 
less one.  This  depended  upon  circumstances.  If, 
as  among  the  Galatians,  it  caused  people  to  rely 
upon  the  Law  and  neglect  the  Gospel,  it  was  a 
superstitious  obstacle  with  which  no  compromise 
could  be  made.  But  if  it  was  a  passport  whereby 
preachers,  who  would  otherwise  be  excluded, 
might  gain  access  to  Jewish  congregations,  then 
it  was  not  only  a  harmless,  but  a  useful  ceremony. 
In  the  synagogue  Timothy  as  an  uncircumcised 
Jew  would  have  been  an  intolerable  abomination, 
and  would  never  have  obtained  a  hearing.  To 
free  him  from  this  crippling  disadvantage,  St. 
Paul  subjected  him  to  a  rite  which  he  himself 
knew  to  be  obsolete.  Then  followed  the  ordina- 
tion, performed  with  great  solemnity  by  the  lay- 
ing on  of  the  hands  of  all  the  elders  of  the  con- 
gregation: and  the  newly  ordained  Evangelist 
forthwith  set  out  to  accompany  Paul  and  Silas 
in  their  labours  for  the  Gospel.  Wherever  they 
went  they  distributed  copies  of  the  decrees  of  the 
Apostolic  Council  at  Jerusalem,  which  declared 
circumcision  to  be  unnecessary  for  Gentiles. 
Their  true  position  with  regard  to  circumcision 
was  thus  made  abundantly  evident.     For  the  sake 


of  others  they  had  abstained  from  availing  them- 
selves of  the  very  liberty  which  they  proclaimed. 

In  the  Troad  they  met  Luke  the  beloved  physi- 
cian (as  indicated  by  the  sudden  use  of  the  first 
person  plural  in  the  Acts),  and  took  him  on 
with  them  to  Philippi.  Here  probably,  as  cer- 
tainly afterwards  at  Bercea,  Timothy  was  left 
behind  by  Paul  and  Silas  to  consolidate  their 
work.  He  rejoined  the  Apostle  at  Athens,  but 
was  thence  sent  back  on  a  mission  to  Thessa- 
lonica,  and  on  his  return  found  St.  Paul  at  Cor- 
inth. The  two  Epistles  written  from  Corinth  to 
the  Thessalonians  are  in  the  joint  names  of  Paul 
and  Timothy.  At  Corinth,  as  at  Lystra,  Icon- 
nium,  and  Philippi,  Timothy  became  prominent 
for  his  zeal  as  an  evangelist;  and  then  for  about 
five  years  we  lose  sight  of  him.  We  may  think 
of  him  as  generally  at  the  side  of  St.  Paul, 
and  as  always  working  with  him;  but  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  work  we  are  ignorant.  About  a.  d. 
57  he  was  sent  by  St.  Paul  on  a  delicate  mission 
to  Corinth.  This  was  before  1  Corinthians  was 
written;  for  in  that  letter  St.  Paul  states  that  he 
has  sent  Timothy  to  Corinth,  but  writes  as  if  he 
expected  that  the  letter  would  reach  Corinth  be- 
fore him.  He  charges  the  Corinthians  not  to  ag- 
gravate the  young  evangelist's  natural  timidity, 
and  not  to  let  his  youth  prejudice  them  against 
him.  When  St.  Paul  wrote  2  Corinthians  from 
Macedonia  later  in  the  year,  Timothy  was  again 
with  him, for  his  name  is  coupled  with  Paul's: and 
he  is  still  with  him  when  the  Apostle  wrote  to  the 
Romans  from  Corinth,  for  he  joins  in  sending 
salutations  to  the  Roman  Christians.  We  find 
him  still  at  St.  Paul's  side  on  his  way  back  to 
Jerusalem  through  Philippi,  the  Troad,  Tyre,  and 
Csesarea.  And  here  we  once  more  lose  trace  of 
him  for  some  years.  We  do  not  know  what  he 
was  doing  during  St.  Paul's  two  years'  imprison- 
ment at  Csesarea;  but  he  joined  him  during  the 
first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  for  the  Epistles  to 
the  Philippians,  the  Colossians,  and  Philemon  are 
written  in  the  names  of  Paul  and  Timothy. 
From  the  passage  already  quoted  from  Philip- 
pians we  may  conjecture  that  Timothy  went  to 
Philippi  and  returned  again  before  the  Apostle 
was  released.  At  the  close  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  we  read,  "  Know  ye  that  our  brother 
Timothy  hath  been  set  at  liberty."  It  is  possi- 
ble that  the  imprisonment  to  which  this  notice 
refers  was  contemporaneous  with  the  first  im- 
prisonment of  St.  Paul,  and  that  it  is  again  re- 
ferred to  in  1  Timothy  (vi.  12)  as  "  the  good 
confession  "  which  he  "  confessed  in  the  sight  of 
many  witnesses." 

The  few  additional  facts  respecting  Timothy 
are  given  us  in  the  two  letters  to  him.  Some 
time  after  St.  Paul's  release  the  two  were  to- 
gether in  Ephesus;  and  when  the  Apostle  went 
on  into  Macedonia  he  left  his  companion  behind 
him  to  warn  and  exhort  certain  holders  of  er- 
roneous doctrine  to  desist  from  teaching  it. 
There  were  tears,  on  the  younger  friend's  side 
at  any  rate,  to  which  St.  Paul  alludes  at  the 
opening  of  the  Second  Epistle;  and  they  were 
natural  enough.  The  task  imposed  upon  Timo- 
thy was  no  easy  one;  and  after  the  dangers  and 
sufferings  to  which  the  Apostle  had  been  ex- 
posed, and  which  his  increasing  infirmities  con- 
tinually augmented,  it  was  only  too  possible 
that  the  friends  would  never  meet  again.  So  far 
as  we  know,  these  gloomy  apprehensions  may 
have  been  realised.  In  his  first  letter,  written 
from   Macedonia,   St.   Paul  expresses  a  hope   of 
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returning  very  soon  to  Timothy;  but,  like  some 
other  hopes  expressed  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  it 
was  perhaps  never  fulfilled.  The  second  letter, 
written  from  Rome,  contains  no  allusion  to  any 
intermediate  meeting.  In  this  second  letter  he 
twice  implores  Timothy  to  do  all  he  can  to  come 
to  him  without  delay,  for  he  is  left  almost  alone 
in  his  imprisonment.  But  whether  Timothy  was 
able  to  comply  with  this  wish  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing.  We  like  to  think  of  the  beloved 
disciple  as  comforting  the  last  hours  of  his  mas- 
ter; but,  although  the  conjecture  may  be  a  right 
one,  we  must  remember  that  it  is  conjecture  and 
no  more.  With  the  Second  Epistle  to  him  ends 
all  that  we  really  know  of  Timothy.  Tradition 
and  ingenious  guesswork  add  a  little  more  which 
can  be  neither  proved  nor  disproved.  More  than 
two  hundred  years  after  his  death,  Eusebius  tells 
us  that  he  is  related  to  have  held  the  office  of 
overseer  of  the  diocese  of  Ephesus;  and  five  cen- 
turies later  Nicephorus  tells  us,  that  he  was 
beaten  to  death  by  the  Ephesian  mob  for  protest- 
ing against  the  licentiousness  of  their  worship  of 
Artemis.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Timothy 
may  be  the  "  Angel  "  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus, 
who  is  partly  praised  and  partly  blamed  in  the 
Apocalypse,  and  parallels  have  been  drawn  be- 
tween the  words  of  blame  in  Rev.  ii.  4,  5,  and 
the  uneasiness  which  seems  to  underlie  one  or 
two  passages  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy. 
But  the  resemblances  are  too  slight  to  be  relied 
upon.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  even  if  the  later 
date  be  taken  for  the  Apocalypse,  Timothy  may 
have  been  overseer  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus  at 
the  time  when  the  book  was  written. 

But  of  all  the  scattered  memorials  that  have 
come  down  to  us  respecting  this  beautiful  friend- 
ship between  the  great  Apostle  and  his  chief 
disciple,  the  two  letters  of  the  older  friend  to  the 
younger  are  by  far  the  chief.  And  there  is  so 
much  in  them  that  fits  with  exquisite  nicety  into 
the  known  conditions  of  the  case  that  it  is  hard 
to  imagine  how  any  forger  of  the  second  cen- 
tury could  so  have  thrown  himself  into  the  situa- 
tion. Where  else  in  that  age  have  we  evidence 
of  any  such  literary  and  historical  skill?  The 
tenderness  and  affection,  the  anxiety  and  sad- 
ness, the  tact  and  discretion,  the  strength  and 
large-mindedness  of  St.  Paul  are  all  there;  and 
his  relation  to  his  younger  but  much-trusted  dis- 
ciple is  quite  naturally  sustained  throughout. 
Against  this  it  is  not  much  to  urge  that  there  are 
some  forty  words  and  phrases  in  these  Epistles 
which  do  not  occur  in  the  other  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul.  The  explanation  of  that  fact  is 
easy.  Partly  they  are  words  which  in  his  other 
Epistles  he  had  no  need  to  use;  partly  they  are 
words  which  the  circumstances  of  these  later  let- 
ters suggested  to  him,  and  which  those  of  the 
earlier  letters  did  not.  The  vocabulary  of  every 
man  of  active  mind  who  reads  and  mixes  with 
other  men,  especially  if  he  travels  much,  is  per- 
petually changing.  He  comes  across  new  meta- 
phors, new  figures  of  speech,  remembers  them, 
and  uses  them.  The  reading  of  such  a  work  as 
Darwin's  "  Origin  of  Species "  gives  a  man 
command  of  a  new  sphere  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression. The  conversation  of  such  a  man  as 
"  Luke  the  beloved  physician "  would  have  a 
similar  effect  on  St.  Paul.  We  shall  never  know 
the  minds  or  the  circumstances  which  suggested 
to  him  the  language  which  has  now  become  our 
own  possession;  and  it  is  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  process  of  assimilation  came  to  a 


dead  stop  in  the  Apostle's  mind  when  he  finished 
the  Epistles  of  the  first  imprisonment.  The  re- 
sult, therefore,  of  this  brief  survey  of  the  life  of 
Timothy  is  to  confirm  rather  than  to  shake  our 
belief  that  the  letters  which  are  addressed  to  him 
were  really  written  by  his  friend  St.  Paul. 

The  friendship  between  these  two  men  of  dif- 
ferent gifts  and  very  different  ages  is  full  of 
interest.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  which  of  the 
two  friends  gained  most  from  the  affection  and 
devotion  of  the  other.  No  doubt  Timothy's  debt 
to  St.  Paul  was  immense:  and  which  of  us  would 
not  think  himself  amply  paid  for  any  amount  of 
service  and  sacrifice,  in  having  the  privilege  of 
being  the  chosen  friend  of  such  a  man  as  St. 
Paul?  But,  on  the  other  hand,  few  men  could 
have  supplied  the  Apostle's  peculiar  needs  as 
Timothy  did.  That  intense  craving  for  sym- 
pathy which  breathes  so  strongly  throughout 
the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  found  its  chief  human 
satisfaction  in  Timothy.  To  be  alone  in  a  crowd 
is  a  trial  to  most  men;  and  few  men  have  felt  the 
oppressiveness  of  it  more  keenly  than  St.  Paul. 
To  have  some  one,  therefore,  who  loved  and  rev- 
erenced him,  who  knew  his  "  ways  "  and  could 
impress  them  on  others,  who  cared  for  those  for 
whom  Paul  cared  and  was  ever  willing  to  minis- 
ter to  them  as  his  friend's  missioner  and  dele- 
gate— all  this  and  much  more  was  inexpressibly 
comforting  to  St.  Paul.  It  gave  him  strength  in 
his  weaknesses,  hope  in  his  many  disappointments, 
and  solid  help  in  his  daily  burden  of  "  anxiety  for 
all  the  Churches."  Specially  consoling  was  the 
clinging  affection  of  his  young  friend  at  those 
times  when  the  Apostle  was  suffering  from  the 
coldness  and  neglect  of  others.  At  the  time  of 
his  first  imprisonment  the  respect  or  curiosity  of 
the  Roman  Christians  had  moved  many  of  them 
to  come  out  thirty  miles  to  meet  him  on  his 
journey  from  Csesarea  to  Rome;  yet  as  soon  as 
he  was  safely  lodged  in  the  house  of  his  jailor 
they  almost  ceased  to  minister  to  him.  But  the 
faithful  disciple  seems  to  have  been  ever  at  his 
side.  And  when  the  Romans  treated  Paul  with 
similar  indifference  during  his  second  imprison- 
ment, it  was  this  same  disciple  that  he  earnestly 
besought  to  come  with  all  speed  to  comfort  him. 
It  was  not  merely  that  he  loved  and  trusted 
Timothy  as  one  upon  whose  devotion  and  dis- 
cretion he  could  always  rely:  but  Timothy  was 
the  one  among  his  many  disciples  who  had 
sacrificed  everything  for  St.  Paul  and  his  Master. 
He  had  left  a  loving  mother  and  a  pleasant  home 
in  order  to  share  with  the  Apostle  a  task  which 
involved  ceaseless  labour,  untold  anxiety,  not  a 
little  shame  and  obloquy,  and  at  times  even  dan- 
ger to  life  and  limb.  When  he  might  have  con- 
tinued to  live  on  as  the  favourite  of  his  family, 
enjoying  the  respect  of  the  presbyters  and 
prophets  of  Lycaonia,  he  chose  to  wander  abroad 
with  the  man  to  whom,  humanly  speaking^  he 
owed  his  salvation,  "in  journeyings  often,"  in 
perils  of  every  kind  from  the  powers  of  nature, 
and  from  the  violence  or  treachery  of  man,  and 
in  all  those  countless  afflictions  and  necessities 
of  which  St.  Paul  gives  us  such  a  touching  sum- 
mary in  the  second  letter  to  the  Corinthians. 
All  this  St.  Paul  knew,  and  he  knew  the  value  of 
it  to  himself  and  the  Church;  and  hence  the  warm 
affection  with  which  the  Apostle  always  speaks 
of  him  and  to  him. 

But  what  did  not  Timothy  owe  to  his  friend, 
his  father  in  the  faith,  old  enough  to  be  his 
father  in  the  flesh?     Not  merely  his  conversion 
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and  his  building  up  in  Christian  doctrine,  though 
that  was  much,  and  the  chief  item  of  his  debt. 
But  St.  Paul  had  tenderly  watched  over  him 
among  the  difficulties  to  which  a  person  of  his 
temperament  would  be  specially  exposed.  Tim- 
othy was  young,  enthusiastic,  sensitive,  and  at 
times  showed  signs  of  timidity.  If  his  enthusiasm 
were  not  met  with  a  generous  sympathy,  there 
was  danger  lest  the  sensitive  nature  would  shrivel 
up  on  contact  with  an  unfeeling  world,  and  the 
enthusiasm  driven  in  upon  itself  would  be  soured 
into  a  resentful  cynicism.  St.  Paul  not  only 
himself  gave  to  his  young  disciple  the  sympathy 
that  he  needed;  he  encouraged  others  also  to  do 
the  same.  "  Now  if  Timothy  come,"  he  writes 
to  the  Corinthians,  "  see  that  he  be  with  you 
without  fear;  for  he  worketh  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  as  I  also  do:  let  no  man  therefore  despise 
him."  He  warned  these  factious  and  fastidious 
Greeks  against  chilling  the  generous  impulses  of 
a  youthful  evangelist  by  their  sarcastic  criticisms. 
Timothy  might  be  wanting  in  the  brilliant 
gifts  which  Corinthians  adored:  in  knowledge  of 
the  world,  in  address,  in  oratory.  But  he  was 
real.  He  was  working  God's  work  with  a  single 
heart  and  with  genuine  fervour.  It  would  be  a 
cruel  thing  to  mar  that  simplicity  or  quench  that 
fervour,  and  thus  turn  a  genuine  enthusiast  into 
a  cold-blooded  man  of  the  world.  On  their 
treatment  of  him  might  depend  whether  he  raised 
them  to  his  own  zeal  for  Christ,  or  they  dragged 
him  down  to  the  level  of  their  own  paralysing 
superciliousness. 

The  dangers  from  which  St.  Paul  thus  gener- 
ously endeavoured  to  shield  Timothy,  are  those 
which  beset  many  an  ardent  spirit,  especially  in 
England  at  the  present  day.  Everywhere  there 
is  a  cynical  disbelief  in  human  nature  and  a  cold 
contempt  for  all  noble  impulses,  which  throw  a 
damp  and  chilling  atmosphere  over  society.  At 
school  and  at  the  university,  in  family  life  and  in 
domestic  service,  young  men  and  young  women 
are  encouraged  to  believe  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  unselfishness  or  holiness,  and  that  en- 
thusiasm is  always  either  silly  or  hypocritical. 
By  sarcastic  jests  and  contemptuous  smiles  they 
are  taught  the  fatal  lesson  of  speaking  slight- 
ingly, and  at  last  of  thinking  slightingly,  of  their 
own  best  feelings.  To  be  dutiful  and  affection- 
ate is  supposed  to  be  childish,  while  reverence 
and  trust  are  regarded  as  mere  ignorance  of  the 
world.  The  mischief  is  a  grave  one,  for  it 
poisons  life  at  its  very  springs.  Every  young 
man  and  woman  at  times  has  aspirations  which 
at  first  are  only  romantic  and  sentimental,  and 
as  such  are  neither  right  nor  wrong.  But  they 
are  nature's  material  for  higher  and  better 
things.  They  are  capable  of  being  developed 
into  a  zeal  for  God  and  for  man  such  as  will 
ennoble  the  characters  of  all  who  come  under 
its  influence.  The  sentimentalist  may  become 
an  enthusiast,  and  the  enthusiast  a  hero  or  a 
saint.  Woe  to  him  who  gives  to  such  precious 
material  a  wrong  turn,  and  by  offering  cynicism 
instead  of  sympathy  turns  all  its  freshness  sour. 
The  loss  does  not  end  with  the  blight  of  an  ex- 
uberant and  earnest  character.  There  are  huge 
masses  of  evil  in  the  world,  which  seem  to  defy 
the  good  influences  that  from  time  to  time  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Humanly  speaking, 
there  seems  to  be  only  one  hope  of  overcoming 
these  strongholds  of  Satan, — and  that  is  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  many  enthusiasts.  "  This  is 
the   victory   which   overcometh   the   world,   even 


our  faith."  It  will  be  a  grievous  prospect  for  man- 
kind, if  faith  in  God,  in  ourselves,  and  in  our 
fellowmen  becomes  so  unfashionable  as  to  be  im- 
possible. And  this  is  the  faith  which  makes 
enthusiasts.  If  we  have  not  this  faith  ourselves, 
we  can  at  least  respect  it  in  others.  If  we  cannot 
play  the  part  of  Timothy,  and  go  forth  with 
glowing  hearts  to  whatever  difficult  and  distaste- 
ful work  may  be  placed  before  us,  we  can  at  least 
avoid  chilling  and  disheartening  others;  and 
sometimes  at  least  we  may  so  far  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  St.  Paul  as  to  protect  from  the 
world's  cynicism  those  who,  with  hearts  more 
warm  perhaps  than  wise,  are  labouring  manfully 
to  leave  the  world  purer  and  happier  than  they 
found  it. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  DOCTRINE  CONDEMNED  IN  THE  PAS- 
TORAL EPISTLES  A  JEWISH  FORM  OF 
GNOSTICISM— THE  GNOSTIC'S  PROB- 
LEM. 

1  Timothy  i.  2,  3. 

This  Epistle  falls  into  two  main  divisions,  of 
which  the  first  continues'down  to  the  13th  verse 
of  chap.  iii.  It  treats  of  three  different  subjects: 
Christian  doctrine;  Christian  worship;  and  the 
Christian  ministry.  The  first  of  these  three  sub- 
jects is  introduced  in  the  words  of  the  text,  which 
in  the  original  form  an  incomplete  sentence.  The 
last  four  words,  "  so  do  I  now,"  are  not  ex- 
pressed in  the  Greek.  But  something  must  be 
supplied  to  complete  the  sense;  and  it  is  more 
natural  to  understand  with  the  Revisers  "  So  do 
I  now  exhort  thee,"  than  with  the  A.  V.  "  So  do 
thou  tarry  at  Ephesus."  But  the  question  is  not 
of  great  moment  and  cannot  be  decided  with  ab- 
solute certainty.  It  is  of  more  importance  to 
enquire  what  was  the  nature  of  the  "  different 
doctrine  "  which  Timothy  was  to  endeavour  to 
counteract.  And  on  this  point  we  are  not  left 
in  serious  doubt.  There  are  various  expressions 
used  respecting  it  in  these  two  letters  to  Timothy 
which  seem  to  point  to  two  factors  in  the 
heterodoxy  about  which  St.  Paul  is  anxious.  It 
is  clear  that  the  error  is  Jewish  in  origin;  and 
it  is  almost  equally  clear  that  it  is  Gnostic  as 
well.  The  evidence  of  the  letter  to  Titus  tends 
materially  to  confirm  these  conclusions. 

(1)  The  heresy  is  Jewish  in  character.  Its  pro- 
moters "  desire  to  be  teachers  of  the  law  "  (ver. 
7).  Some  of  them  are  "  they  of  the  circum- 
cision"  (Tit.  i.  10).  It  consists  in  "Jewish 
fables"  (Tit.  i.  14).  The  questions  which  it 
raises  are  "fightings  about  the  Law"  (Tit.  iii.  9). 

(2)  Its  Gnostic  character  is  also  indicated.  We 
are  told  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  Epistle  to 
Titus  (i.  14;  iii.  9)  that  it  deals  in  "  fables  and 
genealogies."  It  is  "empty  talking"  (ver.  6), 
"  disputes  of  words  "  (vi.  4),  and  "profane  bab- 
blings "  (vi.  20).  It  teaches  an  unscriptural  and 
unnatural  ascetism  (iv.  3,  8).  It  is  "  Gnosis 
falsely  so  called  "  (vi.  20). 

A  heresy  containing  these  two  elements,  Ju- 
daism and  Gnosticism,  meets  us  both  before  and 
after  the  period  covered  by  the  Pastoral  Epistles: 
before  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians;  after- 
wards in  the  Epistle  of  Ignatius.  The  evidence 
gathered  from  these  three  sources  is  entirely  in 
harmony  with  what  we  learn  elsewhere — that  the 
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earliest  forms  of  Christian  Gnosticism  were  Jew- 
ish in  character.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  is 
indirect  confirmation  of  the  genuineness  cf  the 
Pastoral  Epistles.  The  Gnosticism  condemned 
in  them  is  Jewish;  and  any  form  of  Gnosticism 
that  was  in  existence  in  St.  Paul's  time  would 
almost  certainly  be  Jewish. 

Professor  Godet  has  pointed  out  how  entirely 
the  relation  of  Judaism  to  Christianity  which  is 
implied  in  these  Epistles,  fits  in  with  their  being 
the  last  group  of  Epistles  written  by  St.  Paul. 
At  first,  Judaism  was  entirely  outside  the 
Church,  opposing  and  blaspheming.  Then  it  en- 
tered the  Church  and  tried  to  make  the  Church 
Jewish,  by  foisting  the  Mosaic  Law  upon  it. 
Lastly,  it  becomes  a  fantastic  heresy  inside  the 
Church,  and  sinks  into  profane  frivolity.  "  Pre- 
tended revelations  are  given  as  to  the  names  and 
genealogies  of  angels;  absurd  ascetic  rules  are 
laid  down  as  counsels  of  perfection,  while  dar- 
ing immorality  defaces  the  actual  life."  This  is 
the  phase  which  is  confronted  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles:  and  St.  Paul  meets  it  with  a  simple  ap- 
peal to  faith  and  morality. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  "  fables,"  or 
"  myths,"  and  "  genealogies  "  ought  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Gnostic  to  the  Jewish  side  of  the 
account.  And  thus  Chrysostom  interprets  the 
passage.  "  By  fables  he  does  not  mean  the  Law; 
far  from  it;  but  inventions  and  forgeries,  and 
counterfeit  doctrines.  For,  it  seems,  the  Jews 
wasted  their  whole  discourse  on  these  unprofita- 
ble points.  They  numbered  up  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers,  that  they  might  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  historical  knowledge  and  research." 
The  "  fables  "  then,  may  be  understood  to  be 
those  numerous  legends  which  the  Jews  added 
to  the  Old  Testament,  specimens  of  which 
abound  in  the  Talmud.  But  similar  myths 
abound  in  Gnostic  systems,  and  therefore 
"  fables "  may  represent  both  elements  of  the 
heterodox  teaching.  So  also  with  the  "  endless 
genealogies."  These  cannot  well  refer  to  the 
genealogies  in  Genesis,  for  they  are  not  endless, 
each  of  them  being  arranged  in  tens.  But  it  is 
quite  possible  that  Jewish  speculations  about  the 
genealogies  of  angels  may  be  meant.  Such 
things,  being  purely  imaginary,  would  be  end- 
less. Or  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  emanations,  in 
its  earlier  and  cruder  forms,  may  be  intended. 
By  genealogies  in  this  sense  early  thinkers, 
especially  in  the  East,  tried  to  bridge  the  chasm 
between  the  Infinite  and  the  Finite,  between  God 
and  creation.  In  various  systems  it  is  assumed 
that  matter  is  inherently  evil.  The  material  uni- 
verse has  been  from  the  beginning  not  "  very 
good  "  but  very  bad.  How  then  can  it  be  be- 
lieved that  the  Supreme  Being,  infinite  in  good- 
ness, would  create  such  a  thing  ?  This  is  incred- 
ible: the  world  must  be  the  creature  of  some  in- 
ferior and  perhaps  evil  being.  But  when  this 
was  conceded,  the  distance  between  this  inferior 
power  and  the  supreme  God  still  remained  to  be 
bridged.  This,  it  was  supposed,  might  be  done 
by  an  indefinite  number  of  generations,  each 
lower  in  dignity  than  the  preceding  one,  until  at 
last  a  being  capable  of  creating  the  universe  was 
found.  From  the  Supreme  God  emanated  an  in- 
ferior deity,  and  from  this  lower  power  a  third 
still  more  inferior;  and  so  on,  until  the  Creator 
of  the  world  was  reached.  These  ideas  are  found 
;n  the  Jewish  philosopher  Philo;  and  it  is  to 
these  that  St.  Paul  probably  alludes  in  the  "  end- 
less   genealogies    which    minister    questionings 


rather  than  a  dispensation  of  God."  The  idea 
that  matter  is  evil  dominates  the  whole  philoso- 
phy of  Philo.  He  endeavoured  to  reconcile  this 
with  the  Old  Testament,  by  supposing  that  mat- 
ter is  eternal;  and  that  it  was  out  of  pre-existing 
material  that  God,  acting  through  His  creative 
powers,  made  the  world  which  He  pronounced 
to  be  "  very  good."  These  powers  are  some- 
times regarded  as  the  angels,  sometimes  as  ex- 
istences scarcely  personal.  But  they  have  no 
existence  apart  from  their  source,  any  more  than 
a  ray  apart  from  the  sun.  They  are  now  the  in- 
struments of  God's  Providence,  as  formerly  of 
His  creative  power. 

St.  Paul  condemns  such  speculations  on  four 
grounds.  (i)  They  are  fables,  myths,  mere 
imaginings  of  the  human  intellect  in  its  attempt 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  world  and  the 
origin  of  evil.  (2)  They  are  endless  and  in- 
terminable. From  the  nature  of  things  there  is 
no  limit  to  mere  guesswork  of  this  kind.  Every 
new  speculator  may  invent  a  fresh  genealogy  of 
emanations  in  his  theory  of  creation,  and  may 
make  it  any  length  that  he  pleases.  If  hypotheses 
need  never  be  verified, — need  not  even  be  capable 
of  verification, — one  may  go  on  constructing 
them  ad  infinitum.  (3)  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  this  (alnveg)  they  minister  question- 
ings and  nothing  better.  It  is  all  barren  specula- 
tion and  fruitless  controversy.  Where  any  one 
may  assert  without  proof,  any  one  else  may 
contradict  without  proof;  and  nothing  comes  of 
this  see-saw  of  affirmation  and  negation.  (4) 
Lastly,  these  vain  imaginings  are  a  different 
doctrine.  They  are  not  only  empty,  but  untrue, 
and  are  a  hindrance  to  the  truth.  They  occupy  the 
ground  which  ought  to  be  filled  with  the  dispen- 
sation of  God  which  is  in  faith.  Human  minds 
are  limited  in  their  capacity,  and,  even  if  these 
empty  hypotheses  were  innocent,  minds  that 
were  filled  with  them  would  have  little  room  left 
for  the  truth.  But  they  are  not  innocent:  and 
those  who  are  attracted  by  them  become  disaf- 
fected towards  the  truth.  It  is  impossible  to 
love  both,  for  the  two  are  opposed  to  one 
another.  These  fables  are  baseless;  they  have  no 
foundation  either  in  revelation  or  in  human  life. 
Moreover  they  are  vague,  shifting,  and  inco- 
herent. They  ramble  on  without  end.  But  the 
Gospel  is  based  on  a  Divine  Revelation,  tested 
by  human  experience.  It  is  an  economy,  a  sys- 
tem, an  organic  whole,  a  dispensation  of  means 
to  ends.  Its  sphere  is  not  unbridled  imagination 
or  audacious  curiosity,  but  faith. 

The  history  of  the  next  hundred  and  fifty 
years  amply  justifies  the  anxiety  and  severity  of 
St.  Paul.  The  germs  of  Gnostic  error,  which 
were  in  the  air  when  Christianity  was  first 
preached,  fructified  with  amazing  rapidity.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  parallel  in  the  history  of 
philosophy  to  the  speed  with  which  Gnostic 
views  spread  in  and  around  Christendom  be- 
tween a.  d.  70  and  220.  Eusebius  tells  us  that, 
as  soon  as  the  Apostles  and  those  who  had  lis- 
tened "  with  their  own  ears  to  their  inspired 
wisdom  had  passed  away,  then  the  conspiracy  of 
godless  error  took  its  rise  through  the  deceit  of 
false  teachers,  who  (now  that  none  of  the  Apos- 
tles was  any  longer  left)  henceforth  endeavoured 
with  brazen  face  to  preach  their  knowledge 
falsely  so  called  in  opposition  to  the  preaching 
of  the  truth."*  Throughout  the  Christian  world, 
and  especially  in  intellectual  centres  such  as 
*  "  H.  E.,"  VI.  xxxii.  8. 
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Ephesus,  Alexandria,  and  Rome,  there  was  per- 
haps not  a  single  educated  congregation  which 
did  not  contain  persons  who  were  infected  with 
some  form  of  Gnosticism.  Jerome's  famous 
hyperbole  respecting  Arianism  might  be  trans- 
ferred to  this  earlier  form  of  error,  perhaps  the 
most  perilous  that  the  Church  has  ever  known: 
"  The  whole  world  groaned  and  was  amazed  to 
find  itself  Gnostic." 

However  severely  we  may  condemn  these  spec- 
ulations, we  cannot  but  sympathise  with  the  per- 
plexities which  produced  them.  The  origin  of 
the  universe,  and  still  more  the  origin  of 
evil,  still  remain  unsolved  problems.  No  one  in 
this  life  is  ever  likely  to  reach  a  complete  solu- 
tion of  either.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  ma- 
terial universe?  To  assume  that  it  is  not  a  crea- 
ture, but  that  matter  is  eternal,  is  to  make  two 
first  principles,  one  spiritual  and  one  material; 
and  this  is  perilously  near  making  two  Gods. 
But  the  belief  that  God  made  the  world  is  by  no 
means  free  from  difficulty.  What  was  His  motive 
in  making  the  world?  Was  His  perfection  in- 
creased by  it?  Then  God  was  once  not  fully 
perfect.  Was  His  perfection  diminished  by  the 
act  of  creation?  Then  God  is  now  not  fully 
perfect;  and  how  can  we  suppose  that  He  would 
voluntarily  surrender  anything  of  His  absolute 
perfection?  Was  God  neither  the  better  nor  the 
worse  for  the  creation  of  the  universe?  Then 
the  original  question  returns  with  its  full  force: 
What  induced  Him  to  create  it?  We  cannot  sup- 
pose that  creation  was  an  act  of  caprice.  No 
complete  answer  to  this  enigma  is  possible  for 
us.  One  thing  we  knov; — that  God  is  light  and 
that  God  is  love.  And  we  may  be  sure  that  in 
exercising  His  creative  power  He  was  manifest- 
ing His  perfect  wisdom  and  His  exhaustless 
affection. 

But  will  the  knowledge  that  God  is  light  and 
that  God  is  love  help  us  to  even  a  partial  solu- 
tion of  that  problem  which  has  wrung  the  souls 
of  countless  saints  and  thinkers  with  anguish — 
the  problem  of  the  origin  of  evil?  How  could  a 
God  who  is  perfectly  wise  and  perfectly  good, 
make  it  possible  for  evil  to  arise,-  and  allow  it  to 
continue  after  it  had  arisen?  Once  more  the 
suggestion  that  there  are  two  First  Principles 
presents  itself,  but  in  a  more  terrible  form.  Be- 
fore, it  was  the  thought  that  there  are  two  co- 
eternal  Existences,  God  and  Matter.  Now,  it  is 
the  suggestion  that  there  are  two  co-eternal,  and 
perhaps  co-equal  Powers,  Good  and  Evil.  This 
hypothesis,  impossiblt  for  a  Christian  and  re- 
jected by  John  Stuart  Mill,  creates  more  diffi- 
culties than  it  solves.  But,  if  this  is  the  wrong 
answer,  what  is  the  right  one?  Cardinal  New- 
man, in  one  of  the  most  striking  passages  even 
in  his  works,  has  told  us  how  the  problem  pre- 
sents itself  to  him.  "  Starting  then  with  the  be- 
ing of  God  (which,  as  I  have  said,  is  as  certain 
to  me  as  the  certainty  of  my  own  existence, 
though  when  I  try  to  put  the  grounds  of  that 
certainty  into  logical  shape,  I  find  difficulty  in 
doing  so  in  mood  and  figure  to  my  satisfaction), 
I  look  out  of  myself  into  the  world  of  men, 
and  there  I  see  a  sight  which  fills  me  with  un- 
speakable distress.  The  world  seems  simply  to 
give  the  lie  to  that  great  truth,  of  which  my 
whole  being  is  so  full;  and  the  effect  upon  me  is, 
in  consequence,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  as  con- 
fusing as  if  it  denied  that  I  am  in  existence  my- 
self. If  I  looked  into  a  mirror,  and  did  not  see 
my  face,  I  should  have  the  sort  of  feeling  which 


actually  comes  upon  me,  when  I  look  into  this 
living  busy  world  and  see  no  reflection  of  its 
Creator.  This  is,  to  me,  one  of  the  great  diffi- 
culties of  this  absolute  primary  truth,  to  which 
I  referred  just  now.  Were  it  not  for  this  voice, 
speaking  so  clearly  in  my  conscience  and  my 
heart,  I  should  be  an  atheist,  or  a  pantheist,  or  a 
polytheist,  when  I  looked  into  the  world.  I  am 
speaking  for  myself  only;  and  I  am  far  from  de- 
nying the  real  force  of  the  arguments  in  proof  of 
a  God,  drawn  from  the  general  facts  of  human 
society,  but  these  do  not  warn  me  or  enlighten 
me;  they  do  not  take  away  the  winter  of  my  des- 
olation, or  make  the  buds  unfold  and  the  leaves 
grow  within  me,  and  my  moral  being  rejoice. 
The  sight  of  the  world  is  nothing  else  than  the 
prophet's  scroll  full  of  '  lamentations,  and 
mourning,  and  woe.'  .  .  .  What  shall  be 
said  to  this  heart-piercing,  reason-bewildering 
fact?  I  can  only  answer,  that  either  there  is  no 
Creator,  or  this  living  society  of  men  is  in  a  true 
sense  discarded  from  His  presence.  Did  I  see 
a  boy  of  good  make  and  mind,  with  the  tokens 
on  him  of  a  refined  nature,  cast  upon  the  world 
without  provision,  unable  to  say  whence  he 
came,  his  birthplace  or  his  family  connections, 
I  should  conclude  that  there  was  some  mystery 
connected  with  his  history,  and  that  he  was  one, 
of  whom,  from  one  cause  or  other,  his  parents 
were  ashamed.  Thus  only  should  I  be  able  to 
account  for  the  contrast  between  the  promise  and 
condition  of  his  being.  And  so  I  argue  about 
the  world; — if  there  be  a  God,  since  there  is  a 
God,  the  human  race  is  implicated  in  some  ter- 
rible aboriginal  calamity.  It  is  out  of  joint  with 
the  purposes  of  its  Creator.  This  is  a  fact,  a 
fact  as  true  as  the  fact  of  its  existence;  and  thus 
the  doctrine  of  what  is  theologically  called  orig- 
inal sin  becomes  to  me  almost  as  certain  as 
that  the  world  exists,  and  as  the  existence  of 
God."* 

But  this  only  carries  us  a  short  way  towards  a 
solution.  Why  did  God  allow  the  "  aboriginal 
calamity"  of  sin  to  be  possible?  This  was  the 
Gnostic's  difficulty,  and  it  is  our  difficulty  still. 
Can  we  say  more  than  this  by  way  of  an  answer? 
God  willed  that  angels  and  men  should  honour 
Him  with  a  voluntary,  and  not  a  mechanical  ser- 
vice. If  they  obeyed  Him,  it  should  be  of  their 
own  free  will,  and  not  of  necessity.  It  should  be 
possible  to  them  to  refuse  service  and  obedience. 
In  short,  God  willed  to  be  reverenced  and  wor- 
shipped, and  not  merely  served  and  obeyed.  A 
machine  can  render  service;  and  a  person  under 
the  influence  of  mesmerism  may  be  forced  to 
obey.  But  do  we  not  all  feel  that  the  voluntary 
service  of  a  conscious  and  willing  agent,  who 
prefers  to  render  rather  than  to  withhold  his 
service,  is  a  nobler  thing  both  for  him  who 
gives,  and  him  who  receives  it?  Compulsory 
labour  is  apt  to  turn  the  servant  into  a  slave  and 
the  master  into  a  tyrant.  We  see,  therefore,  a 
reason  why  the  Creator  in  creating  conscious 
beings  made  them  also  moral;  made  them  capa- 
ble of  obeying  Him  of  their  own  free  will,  and 
therefore  also  capable  of  disobeying  Him.  In 
other  words,  He  made  sin,  with  all  its  conse- 
quences, possible.  Then  it  became  merely  a 
question  of  historical  fact  whether  any  angelic 
or  human  being  would  ever  abuse  his  freedom 
by  choosing  to  disobey.  That  "  aboriginal  ca- 
lamity," we  know,  has  taken  place;  and  all  the 

*  "  Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua  "  (Longmans,  1864),  pp.  376- 
379- 
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moral  and  physical  evil  which  now  exists  in  the 
world    is  the  natural  consequence  of  it. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  solution  that  the 
human  mind  is  likely  to  discover,  respecting  this 
primeval  and  terrible  mystery.  But  it  is  only  a 
partial  solution;  and  the  knowledge  that  we  have 
still  not  attained  to  a  complete  answer  to  the 
question  which  perplexed  the  early  Gnostics, 
ought  to  banish  from  our  minds  anything  like 
arrogance  or  contempt,  when  we  condemn  their 
answer  as  unchristian  and  inadequate.  "  The  end 
of  the  charge  "  which  has  been  given  to  us  is 
not  the  condemnation  of  others,  but  "  love  out 
of  a  pure  heart  and  a  good  conscience  and  faith 
unfeigned." 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THE   MORAL    TEACHING   OF   THE   GNOS- 
TICS—ITS  MODERN  COUNTERPART. 

i  Timothy  i.  8-n. 

The  speculations  of  the  Gnostics  in  their  at- 
tempts to  explain  the  origin  of  the  universe  and 
the  origin  of  evil,  were  wild  and  unprofitable 
enough;  and  in.  some  respects  involved  a  funda- 
mental contradiction  of  the  plain  statements  of 
Scripture.  But  it  was  not  so  much  their  meta- 
physical as  their  moral  teaching  which  seemed 
so  perilous  to  St.  Paul.  Their  "  endless  genealo- 
gies "  might  have-been  left  to  fall  w  th  their  own 
dead  weight,  so  dull  and  uninteresting  were  they. 
Specimens  of  them  still  survive,  in  what  is 
known  to  us  of  the  systems  of  Basilides  and 
Valentinus;  and  which  of  us,  after  having  labo- 
riously worked  through  them,  ever  wished  to 
read  them  a  second  time?  But  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  one's  philosophy  in  one  compartment 
in  one's  mind,  and  one's  religion  and  morality 
quite  separate  from  it  in  another.  However  un- 
practical metaphysical  speculations  may  appear, 
it  is  beyond  question  that  the  views  which  we  hold 
respecting  such  things  may  have  momentous  in- 
fluence upon  our  life.  It  was  so  with  the  early 
Gnostics,  whom  St.  Paul  urges  Timothy  to  keep 
in  check.  Their  doctrine  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  material  world  and  its  relation  to  God, 
led  to  two  opposite  forms  of  ethical  teaching, 
each  of  them  radically  opposed  to   Christianity. 

This  fact  fits  in  very  well  with  the  character  of 
the  Pastoral  Epistles,  all  of  which  deal  with  this 
early  form  of  error.  They  insist  upon  discipline 
and  morality,  more  than  upon  doctrine.  These 
last  solemn  charges  of  the  great  Apostle  aim 
rather  at  making  Christian  ministers,  and  their 
congregations,  lead  pure  and  holy  lives,  than  at 
constructing  any  system  of  theology.  Erroneous 
teaching  must  be  resisted;  the  plain  truths  of  the 
Gospel  must  be  upheld;  but  the  main  thing  is 
holiness  of  life.  By  prayer  and  thanksgiving, 
by  quiet  and  grave  conduct,  by  modesty  and  tem- 
perance, by  self-denial  and  benevolence,  by 
reverence  for  the  sanctity  of  home  life,  Chris- 
tians will  furnish  the  best  antidote  to  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  poison  which  the  false 
teachers  are  propagating.  "  The  sound  doctrine  " 
has  its  fruit  in  a  healthy,  moral  life,  as  surely 
as  the  "  different  doctrine  "  leads  to  spiritual 
pride  and  lawless  sensuality. 

The  belief  that  Matter  and  everything  material 
is  inherently  evil,  involved  necessarily  a  contempt 
for  the  human  body.    This  body  was  a  vile  thing; 


and  it  was  a  dire  calamity  for  the  human  mind  to 
be  joined  to  such  a  mass  of  evil.  From  this- 
premise  various  conclusions,  some  doctrinal  and 
some  ethical,   were  drawn. 

On  the  doctrinal  side  it  was  urged  that  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  was  incredible.  It  was 
disastrous  enough  to  the  soul  that  it  should  be 
burdened  with  a  body  in  this  world.  That  this 
degrading  alliance  would  be  continued  in  the 
world  to  come  was  a  monstrous  belief.  Equally 
incredible  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation. 
How  could  the  Divine  Word  consent  to  be  united 
to  so  evil  a  thing  as  a  material  frame?  Either 
the  Son  of  Mary  was  a  mere  man,  or  the  body 
which  the  Christ  assumed  was  not  real.  It  is 
with  these  errors  that  St.  John  deals,  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  later,  in  his  Gospel  and 
Epistles. 

On  the  ethical  side  the  tenet  that  the  human 
body  is  utterly  evil  produced  two  opposite  er- 
rors,— asceticism  and  antinomian  sensuality. 
And  both  of  these  are  aimed  at  in  these  Epis- 
tles. If  the  enlightenment  of  the  soul  is  every- 
thing, and  the  body  is  utterly  worthless,  then 
this  vile  clog  to  the  movement  of  the  soul  must 
be  beaten  under  and  crushed,  in  order  that  the 
higher  nature  may  rise  to  higher  things.  The 
body  must  be  denied  all  indulgence,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  starved  into  submission  (iv.  3). 
On  the  other  hand,  if  enlightenment  is  everything 
and  the  body  is  worthless,  then  every  kind  of  ex- 
perience, no  matter  how  shameless,  is  of  value, 
in  order  to  enlarge  knowledge.  Nothing  that 
a  man  can  do  can  make  his  body  more  vile  than 
it  is  by  nature,  and  the  soul  of  the  enlightened  is 
incapable  of  pollution.  Gold  still  remains  gold, 
however  often  it  is  plunged  in  the  mire. 

The  words  of  the  three  verses  taken  as  a  text, 
look  as  if  St.  Paul  was  aiming  at  evil  of  this 
kind.  These  Judaising  Gnostics  "  desired  to  be 
teachers  of  the  Law."  They  wished  to  enforce 
the  Mosaic  Law,  or  rather  their  fantastic  inter- 
pretations of  it,  upon  Christians.  They  insisted 
upon  its  excellence,  and  would  not  allow  that 
it  has  been  in  many  respects  superseded.  "  We 
know  quite  well,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  and  readily 
admit,  that  the  Mosaic  Law  is  an  excellent 
thing;  provided  that  those  who  undertake  to  ex- 
pound it  make  a  legitimate  use  of  it.  They  must 
remember  that,  just  as  law  in  general  is  not  made 
for  those  whose  own  good  principles  keep  them 
in  the  right,  so  also  the  restrictions  of  the  Mo- 
saic Law  are  not  meant  for  Christians  who  obey 
the  Divine  will  in  the  free  spirit  of  the  Gospel." 
Legal  restrictions  are  intended  to  control  those 
who  will  not  control  themselves;  in  short,  for 
the  very  men  who  by  their  strange  doctrines  are 
endeavouring  to  curtail  the  liberties  of  others. 
What  they  preach  as  "  the  Law  "  is  really  a  code 
of  their  own,  "  commandments  of  men  who  turn 
away  from  the  truth.  .  .  .  They  profess  that  they 
know  God;  but  by  their  works  they  deny  Him, 
being  abominable  and  disobedient,  and  unto  every 
good  work  reprobate  "  (Tit.  i.  14,  16).  In  re- 
hearsing the  various  kinds  of  sinners  for  whom 
law  exists,  and  who  are  to  be  found  (he  hints) 
among  these  false  teachers,  he  goes  roughly 
through  the  Decalogue.  The  four  command- 
ments of  the  First  Table  are  indicated  in  gen- 
eral and  comprehensive  terms;  the  first  five  com- 
mandments of  the  Second  Table  are  taken  one 
by  one,  flagrant  violators- being  specified  in  each 
case.  Thus  the  stealing  of  a  human  being  in 
order  to  make  him  a  slave    is  mentioned  as  the 
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most  outrageous  breach  of  the  eighth  command- 
ment. The  tenth  commandment  is  not  distinctly 
indicated,  possibly  because  the  breaches  of  it 
are  not  so  easily  detected.  The  overt  acts  of 
these  men  were  quite  sufficient  to  convict  them 
of  gross  immorality,  without  enquiring  as  to  their 
secret  wishes  and  desires.  In  a  word,  the  very 
persons  who  in  their  teaching  were  endeavour- 
ing to  burden  men  with  the  ceremonial  ordi- 
nances, which  had  been  done  away  in  Christ, 
were  in  their  own  lives  violating  the  moral  laws, 
to  which  Christ  had  given  a  new  sanction.  They 
tried  to  keep  alive,  in  new  and  strange  forms, 
what  had  been  provisional  and  was  now  obso- 
lete, while  they  trampled  under  foot  what  was 
eternal  and  Divine. 

"  If  there  be  any  other  thing  contrary  to  the 
sound  doctrine."  In  these  words  St.  Paul  sums 
up  all  the  forms  of  transgression  not  specified  in 
his  catalogue.  The  sound,  healthy  teaching  of 
the  Gospel  is  opposed  to  the  morbid  and  cor- 
rupt teaching  of  the  Gnostics,  who  are  sickly  in 
their  speculations  (vi.  4),  and  whose  word  is 
like  an  eating  sore  (2  Tim.  ii.  17).  Of  course 
healthy  teaching  is  also  health-giving,  and  cor- 
rupt teaching  is  corrupting;  but  it  is  the  pri- 
mary and  not  the  derived  quality  that  is  stated 
here.  It  is  the  healthiness  of  the  doctrine  in  it- 
self, and  its  freedom  from  what  is  diseased  or 
distorted,  that  is  insisted  upon.  Its  wholesome 
character  is  a  consequence  of  this. 

This  word  "  sound  "  or  "  healthy  "  as  applied 
to  doctrine,  is  one  of  a  group  of  expressions 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and 
which  have  been  condemned  as  not  belonging  to 
St.  Paul's  style  of  language.  He  never  uses 
"healthy"  in  his  other  Epistles;  therefore  these 
three  Epistles,  in  which  the  phrase  occurs  eight 
or  nine  times,  are  not  by  him. 

This  kind  of  argument  has  been  discussed 
already,  in  the  first  of  these  expositions.  It  as- 
sumes the  manifest  untruth,  that  as  life  goes  on 
men  make  little  or  no  change  in  the  stock  of 
words  and  phrases  which  they  habitually  use. 
With  regard  to  this  particular  phrase,  the  source 
of  it  has  been  conjectured  with  a  fair  amount  of 
probability.  It  may  come  from  "  the  beloved 
physician,"  who,  at  the  time  when  St.  Paul  wrote 
the  second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  was  the  Apos- 
tle's sole  companion.  It  is  worth  remarking 
that  the  word  here  used  for  "  sound  "  (with  the 
exception  of  one  passage  in  the  Third  Epistle 
of  St.  John)  occurs  nowhere  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  literal  sense  of  being  in  sound  bodily 
health,  except  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  And 
it  occurs  nowhere  in  a  figurative  sense,  except  in 
the  Pastoral  Epistles.  It  is  obviously  a  medical 
metaphor;  a  metaphor  which  anyone  who  had 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  medicine  might 
easily  use,  but  which  is  specially  likely  to  be  used 
by  a  man  who  had  lived  much  in  the  society  of  a 
physician.  Before  we  call  such  a  phrase  un- 
Pauline  we  must  ask:  (1)  Is  there  any  passage  in 
the  earlier  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  where  he  would 
certainly  have  used  this  word  "  sound,"  had  he 
been  familiar  with  it?  (2)  Is  there  any  word  in 
the  earlier  Epistles  which  would  have  expressed 
his  meaning  here  equally  well?  If  either  of  these 
questions  is  answered  in  the  negative,  then  we 
are  going  beyond  our  knowledge  in  pronouncing 
the  phrase  "  sound  doctrine  "  to  be  un-Pauline. 

"Contrary  to  the  sound  doctrine."  It  sums  up 
in  a  comprehensive  phrase  the  doctrinaj  and 
moral    teaching    of    the    Gnostics.      What    they 


taught  was  unsound  and  morbid,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence poisonous  and  pestilential.  While  pro- 
fessing to  accept  and  expound  the  Gospel,  they 
really  disintegrated  it  and  explained  it  away. 
They  destroyed  the  very  basis  of  the  Gospel 
message;  for  they  denied  the  reality  of  sin.  And 
they  equally  destroyed  the  contents  of  the  mes- 
sage; for  they  denied  the  reality  of  the  Incarna- 
tion. Nor  were  they  less  revolutionary  on  the 
moral  side  than  on  the  doctrinal.  The  founda- 
tions of  morality  are  sapped  when  intellectual 
enlightenment  is  accounted  as  the  one  thing 
needful,  while  conduct  is  treated  as  a  thing 
of  no  value.  Principles  of  morality  are  turned 
upside  down  when  it  is  maintained  that  any  act 
which  adds  to  one's  knowledge  is  not  only  allow- 
able, but  a  duty.  It  is  necessary  to  remember 
these  fatal  characteristics  of  this  early  form  of 
error,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  stern  language 
used  by  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  respecting  it,  as 
also  by  St.  Jude  and  the  author  of  the  Second 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter. 

St.  John  in  his  Epistles  deals  mainly  with  the 
doctrinal  side  of  the  heresy, — the  denial  of  the 
reality  of  sin  and  the  reality  of  the  Incarnation: 
although  the  moral  results  of  doctrinal  error 
are  also  indicated  and  condemned.  In  the 
Apocalypse,  as  in  St.  Paul  and  in  the  Catholic 
Epistles,  it  is  mainly  the  moral  side  of  the  false 
teaching  that  is  denounced,  and  that  in  both  its 
opposite  phases.  The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians 
deals  with  the  ascetic  tendencies  of  early  gnos- 
ticism. The  Apocalypse  and  the  Catholic  Epis- 
tles deal  with  its  licentious  tendencies.  The 
Pastoral  Epistles  treat  of  both  asceticism  and 
licentiousness,  but  chiefly  of  the  latter,  as  is  seen 
from  the  passage  before  us  and  from  the  first 
part  of  chapter  iii.  in  the  Second  Epistle.  As 
we  might  expect,  St.  Paul  uses  stronger  lan- 
guage in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  than  he  does  in 
writing  to  the  Colossians;  and  in  St.  John  and 
the  Catholic  Epistles  we  find  stronger  language 
still.  Antinomian  licentiousness  is  a  far  worse 
evil  than  misguided  asceticism,  and  in  the  inter- 
val between  St.  Paul  and  the  other  writers  the 
profligacy  of  the  Antinomian  Gnostics  had  in- 
creased. St.  Paul  warns  the  Colossians  against 
delusive  "  persuasiveness  of  speech,"  against 
"  vain  deceit,"  "  the  rudiments  of  the  world," 
"  the  precepts  and  doctrines  of  men."  He  cau- 
tions Timothy  and  Titus  respecting  "  seducing 
spirits  and  doctrines  of  devils,"  "  profane  and 
old  wives'  fables,"  "  profane  babblings  "  and 
teachings  that  "  will  eat  as  doth  a  gangrene," 
"  vain  talkers  and  deceivers  "  whose  "  mind  and 
conscience  is  deceived,"  and  the  like.  St.  John 
denounces  these  false  teachers  as  "  liars,"  "  se- 
ducers," "  false  prophets,"  "  deceivers,"  and 
"antichrists;"  and  in  Jude  and  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter  we  have  the  profligate  lives  of 
these  false  teachers  condemned  in  equally  severe 
terms. 

It  should  be  observed  that  here  again  every- 
thing falls  into  its  proper  place  if  we  assume  that 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  were  written  some  years 
later  than  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  and  some 
years  earlier  than  those  of  St.  Jude  and  St.  John. 
The  ascetic  tendencies  of  Gnosticism  developed 
first.  And  though  they  still  continued  in  teachers 
like  Tatian  and  Marcion,  yet  from  the  close 
of  the  first  century  the  licentious  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  premises  that  the  human  body 
is  worthless  and  that  all  knowledge  is  Divine, 
became    more   and   more   prevalent;    as   is   seen 
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in  the  teaching  of  Carpocrates  and  Epiphanes, 
and  in  the  monstrous  sect  of  the  Cainites.  It  was 
quite  natural,  therefore,  that  St.  Paul  should  at- 
tack Gnostic  asceticism  first  in  writing  to  the 
Colossians,  and  afterwards  both  it  and  Gnostic 
licentiousness  in  writing  to  Timothy  and  Titus. 
It  was  equally  natural  that  his  language  should 
grow  stronger  as  he  saw  the  second  evil  de- 
veloping, and  that  those  who  saw  this  second  evil 
at  a  more  advanced  stage  should  use  sterner 
language  still. 

The  extravagant  theories  of  the  Gnostics  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  universe  and  the 
origin  of  evil  are  gone  and  are  past  recall.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  induce  people  to  believe 
them,  and  only  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  students  ever  even  read  them.  But  the  her- 
esy that  knowledge  is  more  important  than  con- 
duct, that  brilliant  intellectual  gifts  render  a  man 
superior  to  the  moral  law,  and  that  much  of  the 
moral  law  itself  is  the  tyrannical  bondage  of  an 
obsolete  tradition,  is  as  dangerous  as  ever  it  was. 
It  is  openly  preached  and  frequently  acted  upon. 
The  great  Florentine  artist,  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
tells  us  in  his  autobiography  that  when  Pope 
Paul  III.  expressed  his  willingness  to  forgive 
him  an  outrageous  murder  committed  in  the 
streets  of  Rome,  one  of  the  gentlemen  at  the 
Papal  Court  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  the 
Pope  for  condoning  so  heinous  a  crime.  "  You 
do  not  understand  the  matter  as  well  as  I  do," 
replied  Paul  III.:  "I  would  have  you  to  know 
that  men  like  Benvenuto,  unique  in  their  profes- 
sion, are  not  bound  by  the  laws."  Cellini  is  a 
braggart,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  this  particular 
he  is  romancing.  But,  even  if  the  story  is  his 
invention,  he  merely  attributes  to  the  Pope  the 
sentiments  which  he  cherished  himself,  and  upon 
which  (as  experience  taught  him)  other  people 
acted.  Over  and  over  again  his  murderous  vio- 
lence was  overlooked  by  those  in  authority,  be- 
cause they  admired  and  wished  to  make  use  of 
his  genius  as  an  artist.  "  Ability  before  hon- 
esty "  was  a  common  creed  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  it  is  abundantly  prevalent  in  our 
own.  The  most  notorious  scandals  in  a  man's 
private  life  are  condoned  if  only  he  is  recog- 
nised as  having  talent.  It  is  the  old  Gnostic 
error  in  a  modern  and  sometimes  agnostic  form. 
It  is  becoming  daily  more  clear  that  the  one 
thing  needful  for  the  regeneration  of  society, 
whether  upper,  middle,  or  lower,  is  the  creation 
of  a  "  sound  "  public  opinion.  And  so  long  as 
this  is  so,  God's  ministers  and  all  who  have  the 
duty  of  instructing  others  will  need  to  lay  to 
heart  the  warnings  which  St.  Paul  gives  to  his 
followers  Timothy  and  Titus. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  LORD'S  COMPASSION  IN  ENABLING 
A  BLASPHEMER  AND  A  PERSECUTOR 
TO  BECOME  A  SERVANT  OF  CHRIST 
JESUS  AND  A  PREACHER  OF  THE  GOS- 
PEL. 

i  Timothy  i.    12-14. 

In  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  preceding 
paragraph  (vv.  3,  11)  the  Apostle  points  out 
that  what  he  has  been  saying  respecting  the 
erroneous  teaching  and  practice  of  the  hetero- 
dox innovators  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  the 


spirit  of  the  Gospel  which  had  been  committed 
to  his  trust.  This  mention  of  his  own  high 
commission  to  preach  "  the  Gospel  of  the  glory 
of  the  blessed  God "  suggests  at  once  to  him 
some  thoughts  both  of  thankfulness  and  humility, 
to  which  he  now  gives  expression.  His  own  ex- 
perience of  the  Gospel,  especially  in  connection 
with  his  conversion  from  being  a  persecutor 
to  becoming  a  preacher,  offer  further  points  of 
contrast  between  Gnosticism  and  Christianity. 

The  false  teachers  wasted  thought  and  atten- 
tion upon  barren  speculations,  which,  even  if 
they  could  under  any  conceivable  circumstances 
be  proved  true,  would  have  supplied  no  guidance 
to  mankind  in  regulating  conduct.  And  whenever 
Gnostic  teaching  became  practical,  it  frittered 
away  morality  in  servile  observances,  based  on 
capricious  interpretations  of  the  Mosaic  Law. 
Of  true  morality  there  was  an  utter  disregard, 
and  frequently  an  open  violation.  Of  the  one 
thing  for  which  the  self-accusing  conscience 
was  yearning — the  forgiveness  of  sin — it  knew 
nothing,  because  it  had  no  appreciation  of  the 
reality  of  sin.  Sin  was  only  part  of  the  evil 
which  was  inherent  in  the  material  universe, 
and  therefore  in  the  human  body.  A  system 
which  had  no  place  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin 
had  also  no  place  for  the  Divine  compassion, 
which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Gospel  to  reveal. 
How  very  real  this  compassion  and  forgive- 
ness are,  and  how  much  human  beings  stand  in 
need  of  them,  St.  Paul  testifies  from  his  own  ex- 
perience, the  remembrance  of  which  makes  him 
burst  out  into  thanksgiving. 

The  Apostle  offers  thanks  to  Jesus  Christ, 
the  source  of  all  his  strength,  for  having  confi- 
dence in  him  as  a  person  worthy  of  trust.  This 
confidence  He  proved  by  "  appointing  Paul  to 
His  service;  "  a  confidence  all  the  more  marvel- 
lous and  worthy  of  gratitude  because  Paul  had 
before  been  "  a  blasphemer,  and  a  persecutor, 
and  injurious."  He  had  been  a  blasphemer,  for  he 
had  thought  that  he  "ought  to  do  many  things 
contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth;"  and 
he  had  been  a  persecutor,  for  he  had  punished  be- 
lievers "  oftentimes  in  all  the  synagogues,"  and 
"  strove  to  make  them  blaspheme."  That  is  ever 
the  persecutor's  aim; — to  make  those  who  differ 
from  him  speak  evil  of  what  they  reverence  but 
he  abhors;  to  say  they  renounce  what  in 
their  heart  of  hearts  they  believe.  There  is, 
therefore,  thus  far  an  ascending  scale  in  the  in- 
iquity which  the  Apostle  confesses.  He  not 
only  blasphemed  the  Divine  Name  himself,  but 
he  endeavoured  to  compel  others  to  do  the 
same.  The  third  word,  although  the  English 
Version  obscures  the  factt  continues  the  as- 
cending scale  of  self-condemnation.  "Injurious" 
does  scant  justice  to  the  force  of  the  Greek 
word  used  by  the  Apostle  (vfipioTr/s  ),  although 
it  is  not  easy  to  suggest  a  better  rendering. 
The  word  is  very  common  in  classical  authors, 
but  in  the  New  Testament  occurs  only  here  and 
in  Rom.  i.  30,  where  the  A.  V.  translates  it 
"  despiteful  "  and  the  R.  V.  "  insolent."  It  is 
frequent  in  the  Septuagint.  It  indicates  one  who 
takes  an  insolent  and  wanton  delight  in  vio- 
lence, one  whose  pleasure  lies  in  outraging  the 
feelings  of  others.  The  most  conspicuous  in- 
stance of  it  in  the  New  Testament,  and  per- 
haps anywhere,  would  be  the  Roman  soldiers 
mocking  and  torturing  Jesus  Christ  with  the 
crown  of  thorns  and  the  royal  robe.  Of  such 
conduct   St.    Paul   himself   since   his   conversion 
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had  been  the  victim,  and  he  here  confesses  that 
before  his  conversion  he  had  been  guilty  of  it 
himself.  In  his  misguided  zeal  he  had  punished 
innocent  people,  and  he  had  inflicted  punishment, 
not  with  pitying  reluctance,  but  with  arrogant 
delight. 

It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  in  this  third 
charge  against  himself,  as  well  as  in  the  first, 
St.  Paul  goes  beyond  what  he  states  in  the  sim- 
ilar passages  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians, 
Philippians,  and  Galatians.  There  he  simply 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
a  persecutor  who  had  made  havoc  of  the  Church. 
He  says  nothing  about  blaspheming  or  taking 
an  insolent  satisfaction  in  the  pain  which  he 
inflicted.  This  has  some  bearing  on  the  gen- 
uineness of  this  Epistle.  (1)  It  shows  that  St. 
Paul  was  in  the  habit  of  alluding  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  a  persecutor".  It  was  part  of 
his  preaching,  for  it  proved  that  his  conversion 
was  directly  and  immediately  God's  work.  He 
did  not  owe  the  Gospel  which  he  preached  to 
any  persuasion  on  the  part  of  man.  It  is,  there- 
fore, quite  in  harmony  with  St.  Paul's  practice 
to  insist  on  his  former  misconduct.  But  it  may 
be  urged  that  a  forger  might  notice  this  and  imi- 
tate it.  That  of  course  is  true.  But  if  these 
Epistles  are  a  forgery,  they  are  certainly  not 
forged  with  any  intention  of  injuring  St.  Paul's 
memory.  Is  it  likely,  then,  that  a  forger,  in  imi- 
tating the  self-accusation  of  the  Apostle,  would 
use  stronger  language  than  the  Apostle  himself 
himself  uses  in  those  Epistles  which  are  indis- 
putably his?  Would  he  go  out  of  his  way  to  use 
such  strong  language  as  "  blasphemer,"  and  "  in- 
solent oppressor  "  ?  But,  if  St.  Paul  wrote  these 
Epistles,  this  exceptionally  strong  language  is 
thoroughly  natural  in  a  passage  in  which  the 
Apostle  wishes  to  place  in  as  strong  a  light  as 
may  be  the  greatness  of  the  Divine  compassion 
in  forgiving  sins,  as  manifested  in  his  own  case. 
He  had  been  foremost  as  a  bitter  and  arrogant 
opponent  of  the  Gospel;  and  yet  God  had  singled 
him  out  to  be  foremost  in  preaching  it.  Here 
was  a  proof  that  no  sinner  need  despair.  What 
comfort  for  a  fallen  race  could  the  false  teachers 
offer  in  comparison  with  this? 

Like  St.  Peter's  sin  in  denying  his  Lord,  St. 
Paul's  sin  in  persecuting  Him  was  overruled  for 
good.  The  Divine  process  of  bringing  good 
out  of  evil  was  strongly  exemplified  in  it.  The 
Gnostic  teachers  had  tried  to  show  how,  by  a 
gradual  degradation,  evil  might  proceed  from 
the  Supreme  Good.  There  is  nothing  Divine 
in  such  a  process  as  that.  The  fall  from  good  to 
evil  is  rather  a  devilish  one,  as  when  an  angel  of 
light  became  the  Evil  One  and  involved  man- 
kind in  his  own  fall.  Divinity  is  shown  in 
the  converse  process  of  making  what  is  evil 
work  towards  what  is  good.  Under  Divine 
guidance  St.  Paul's  self-righteous  confidence  and 
arrogant  intolerance  were  turned  into  a 
blessing  to  himself  and  others.  The  recollec- 
tion of  his  sin  kept  him  humble,  intensified 
his  gratitude,  and  gave  him  a  strong  additional 
motive  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  bring- 
ing others  to  the  Master  who  had  been  so  gra- 
cious to  himself.  St.  Chrysostom  in  comment- 
ing on  this  passage  in  his  Homilies  on  the  Pas- 
toral Epistles  points  out  how  it  illustrates  St. 
Paul's  humility,  a  virtue  which  is  more  often 
praised  than  practised.  '  This  quality  was  so  cul- 
tivated by  the  blessed  Paul,  that  he  is  ever  look- 
ing out  for  inducements  to  be  humble.  They 
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who  are  conscious  to  themselves  of  great  merits 
must  struggle  much  with  themselves  if  they 
would  be  humble.  And  he  too  was  one  likely  to 
be  under  violent  temptations,  his  own  good 
conscience  swelling  him  up  like  a  gathering  tu- 
mour. .  .  .  Being  filled,  therefore,  with  high 
thoughts,  and  having  used  magnificent  expres- 
sions, he  at  once  depresses  himself,  and  en- 
gages others  also  to  do  the  like.  Having  said, 
then,  that  the  Gospel  was  committed  to  his  trust, 
lest  this  should  seem  to  be  said  with  pride,  he 
checks  himself  at  once,  adding  by  way  of  correc- 
tion, I  thank  Him  that  enabled  me,  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord,  for  that  He  counted  me  faithful,  ap- 
pointing me  to  His  service.  Thus  everywhere, 
we  see,  he  conceals  his  own  merit  and  ascribes 
everything  to  God,  yet  so  far  only  as  not  to  take 
away  free  will." 

These  concluding  words  are  an  important 
qualification.  The  Apostle  constantly  insists  on 
his  conversion  as  the  result  of  a  special  revela- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  to  himself,  in  other  words 
a  miracle:  he  nowhere  hints  that  his  conversion 
in  itself  was  miraculous.  No  psychological  mir- 
acle was  wrought,  forcing  him  to  accept  Christ 
against  his  will.  God  converts  no  one  by  magic. 
It  is  a  free  and  reasonable  service  that  He  asks 
for  from  beings  whom  He  has  created  free  and 
reasonable.  Men  were  made  moral  beings,  and 
He  who  made  them  such  does  not  treat  them  as 
machines.  In  his  defence  at  Caesarea  St.  Paul 
tells  Herod  Agrippa  that  he  "  was  not  disobe- 
dient to  the  heavenly  vision."  He  might  have 
been.  He  might,  like  Judas,  have  resisted  all  the 
miraculous  power  displayed  before  him  and  have 
continued  to  persecute  Christ.  If  he  had  no 
choice  whatever  in  the  matter,  it  was  an  abuse  of 
language  to  affirm  that  he  "  was  not  disobedient." 
And  in  that  case  we  should  need  some  other 
metaphor  than  "  kicking  against  the  goads."  It 
is  impossible  to  kick  against  the  goads  if  one  has 
no  control  over  one's  own  limbs.  The  limbs 
and  the  strength  to  use  them  were  God's  gifts, 
without  which  he  could  have  done  nothing.  But 
with  these  gifts  it  was  open  to  him  either  to  obey 
the  Divine  commands  or  "  even  to  fight  against 
God  " — a  senseless  and  wicked  thing,  no  doubt, 
but  still  possible.  In  this  passage  the  Divine 
and  the  human  sides  are  plainly  indicated.  On  the 
one  hand,  Christ  enabled  him  and  showed  con- 
fidence in  him:  on  the  other,  Paul  accepted  the 
service  and  was  faithful.  He  might  have  re- 
fused the  service;  or,  having  accepted  it,  he 
might  have  shown  himself  unfaithful  to  his 
trust. 

"  Howbeit,  I  obtained  mercy  because  I  did  it 
ignorantly  in  unbelief."  These  words  are  some- 
times misunderstood.  They  are  not  intended  as 
an  excuse,  any  more  than  St.  John's  designation 
of  himself  as  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  " 
are  intended  as  a  boast.  St.  John  had  been  the 
recipient  of  very  exceptional  favours.  Along 
with  only  St.  Peter  and  St.  James  he  had  been 
present  at  the  raising  of  Jairus's  daughter,  at 
the  Transfiguration,  and  at  the  Agony  in  Geth- 
semane.  From  even  these  chosen  three  he  had 
been  singled  out  to  be  told  who  was  the  traitor; 
to  have  the  lifelong  charge  of  providing  for  the 
Mother  of  the  Lord;  to  be  the  first  to  recognise 
the  risen  Lord  at  the  sea  of  Tiborias.  What  was 
the  explanation  of  all  these  honours?  The  re- 
cipient of  them  had  only  one  to  give.  He  had 
no  merits,  no  claim  to  anything  of  the  kind;  but 
Jesus  loved  him. 
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So  also  with  St.  Paul.  There  were  multitudes 
of  Jews  who,  like  himself,  had  had,  as  he  tells 
the  Romans,  "  a  zeal  for  God,  but  not  according 
to  knowledge."  There  were  many  who,  like 
himself,  had  opposed  the  truth  and  persecuted 
the  Christ.  Why  did  any  of  them  obtain  mercy? 
Why  did  he  receive  such  marked  favour  and 
honour?  Not  because  of  any  merit  on  their 
part  or  his:  but  because  they  had  sinned  igno- 
rantly  (t.  e.,  without  knowing  the  enormity  of 
their  sin,)  and  because  "  the  grace  of  the  Lord 
abounded  exceedingly."  The  Apostle  is  not  en- 
deavouring to  extenuate  his  own  culpability,  but 
to  justify  and  magnify  the  Divine  compassion.  Of 
the  whole  Jewish  nation  it  was  true  that  "  they 
knew  not  what  they  did  "  in  crucifying  Jesus  of 
Nazareth;  but  it  was  true  in  very  various  de- 
grees. "  Even  of  the  rulers  many  believed  on 
Him;  but  because  of  the  Pharisees  they  did  not 
confess,  lest  they  should  be  put  out  of  the  syna- 
gogue: for  they  loved  the  glory  of  men  more 
than  the  glory  of  God."  It  was  because  St.  Paul 
did  not  in  this  way  sin  against  light  that  he  found 
mercy,  not  merely  in  being  forgiven  the  sin  of 
persecuting  Christ,  but  in  being  enabled  to  ac- 
cept and  be  faithful  in  the  service  of  Him  whom 
he  had  persecuted. 

Two  of  the  changes  made  by  the  Revisers  in 
this  passage  seem  to  call  for  notice:  they  both 
occur  in  the  same  phrase  and  have  a  similar  tend- 
ency. Instead  of  "  putting  me  into  the  minis- 
try "  the  R.  V.  gives  us  "  appointing  me  to  His 
service."  A  similar  change  has  been  made  in 
verse  7  of  the  next  chapter,  where  "  I  was  ap- 
pointed a  preacher  "  takes  the  place  of  "  I  am 
ordained  a  preacher,"  and  in  John  xv.  16  where 
"I  chose  you  and  appointedyou"  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  "  I  have  chosen  you  and  ordained  you." 
In  these  alterations  the  Revisers  are  only  fol- 
lowing the  example  set  by  the  A.  V.  itself  in 
other  passages.  In  2  Tim.  i.  11,  as  in  Luke  x.  1, 
and  1  Thess.  v.  9,  both  versions  have  "  ap- 
pointed." The  alterations  are  manifest  improve- 
ments. In  the  passage  before  us  it  is  possible 
that  the  Greek  has  the  special  signification  of 
"  putting  me  into  the  ministry,"  but  it  is  by  no 
means  certain,  and  perhaps  not  even  probable, 
that  it  does  so.  Therefore  the  more  compre- 
hensive and  general  translation,  "  appointing 
me  to  His  service,"  is  to  be  preferred.  The  wider 
rendering  includes  and  covers  the  other;  and  this 
is  a  further  advantage.  To  translate  the  Greek 
words  used  in  these  passages  (rtOevai,  ■noulv^.  r .'k  ) 
by  such  a  very  definite  word  as  "  ordain  "  leads 
the  reader  to  suppose  these  texts  refer  to  the 
ecclesiastical  act  of  ordination;  of  which  there 
is  no  evidence.  The  idea  conveyed  by  the  Greek 
in  this  passage,  as  in  John  xv.  16,  is  that  of  plac- 
a  man  at  a  particular  post,  and  would  be  as 
applicable  to  civil  as  to  ministerial  duties.  We 
are  not,  therefore,  justified  in  translating  it  by 
a  phrase  which  has  distinct  ecclesiastical  asso- 
ciations. 

The  question  is  not  one  of  mere  linguistic 
accuracy.  There  are  larger  issues  involved  than 
those  of  correct  translation  from  Greek  to 
English.  If  we  adopt  the  wider  rendering,  then 
it  is  evident  that  the  blessing  for  which  St.  Paul 
expresses  heartfelt  gratitude,  and  which  he  cites 
as  evidence  of  Divine  compassion  and  forgive- 
ness, is  not  the  call  to  be  an  Apostle,  in  which 
none  of  us  can  share,  nor  exclusively  the  call  to 
be  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  in  which  only  a  lim- 
ited number  of  us  can  share;  but  also  the  being 


appointed  to  any  service  in  Christ's  kingdom, 
which  is  an  honour  to  which  all  Christians  are 
called.  Every  earnest  Christian  knows  from  per- 
sonal experience  this  evidence  of  the  Divine 
character  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  full  of  compassion 
for  those  who  have  sinned;  not  because,  like  the 
Gnostic  teachers,  it  glosses  over  the  malignity 
and  culpability  of  sin,  but  because,  unlike  Gnosti- 
cism, it  recognises  the  preciousness  of  each 
human  soul,  and  the  difficulties  which  beset  it. 
Every  Christian  knows  that  he  has  inherited  an 
evil  nature: — so  far  he  and  the  Gnostic  are 
agreed.  But  he  also  knows  that  to  the  sin  which 
he  has  inherited  he  has  added  sin  for  which  he 
is  personally  responsible,  and  which  his  con- 
science does  not  excuse  as  if  it  were  something 
which  is  a  misfortune  and  not  a  fault.  Yet  he  is 
not  left  without  remedy  under  the  burden  of 
these  self-accusations.  He  knows  that,  if  he 
seeks  for  it,  he  can  find  forgiveness,  and  forgive- 
ness of  a  singularly  generous  kind.  He  is  not 
only  forgiven,  but  restored  to  favour  and  treated 
with  respect.  He  is  at  once  placed  in  a  position 
of  trust.  In  spite  of  the  past,  it  is  assumed  that 
he  will  be  a  faithful  servant,  and  he  is  allowed 
to  minister  to  his  Master  and  his  Master's  fol- 
lowers. To  him  also  "  the  grace  of  our  Lord  " 
has  "  abounded  exceedingly  with  faith  and  love 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  The  generous  com- 
passion shown  to  St.  Paul  is  not  unique  or  ex- 
ceptional; it  is  typical.  And  it  is  a  type,  not  to 
the  few,  but  to  many;  not  to  clergy  only,  but  to 
all.  "  For  this  cause  I  obtained  mercy,  that  in 
me  as  chief  might  Jesus  Christ  show  forth  all 
His  long-suffering,  for  an  ensample  of  them 
which  should  hereafter  believe  on  Him  unto 
eternal  life." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  PROPHECIES  ON  TIMOTHY— THE 
PROPHETS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT, 
AN  EXCEPTIONAL  INSTRUMENT  OF 
EDIFICATION. 

1  Timothy  i.  18-20. 

In  this  section  St.  Paul  returns  from  the  sub- 
ject of  the  false  teachers  against  whom  Timothy 
has  to  contend  (vv.  3-1 1),  and  the  contrast  to 
their  teaching  exhibited  by  the  Gospel  in  the 
Apostle's  own  case  (vv.  12-17),  to  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  letter,  viz.,  the  instructions  to  be 
given  to  Timothy  for  the  due  performance  of  his 
difficult  duties  as  overseer  of  the  Church  of 
Ephesus.  The  section  contains  two  subjects  of 
special  interest,  each  of  which  requires  consider- 
ation;— the  prophecies  respecting  Timothy  and 
the  punishment  of  Hymenceus  and  Alexander. 

1.  "  This  charge  I  commit  unto  thee,  my 
child  Timothy,  according  to  the  prophecies 
which  went  before  on  thee."  As  the  margin  of 
the  R.  V.  points  out,  this  last  phrase  might  also 
be  read  "  according  to  the  prophecies  which  led 
the  way  to  thee,"  for  the  Greek  may  mean 
either.  The  question  is,  whether  St.  Paul  is  re- 
ferring to  certain  prophecies  which  "  led  the  way 
to  "  Timothy,  i.  e.,  which  designated  him  as 
specially  suited  for  the  ministry,  and  led  to  his 
ordination  by  St.  Paul  and  the  presbyters;  or 
whether  he  is  referring  to  certain  prophecies 
which  were  uttered  over  Timothy  (enl  at) 
either  at  the  time  of  his  conversion  or  of  his  ad- 
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mission  to  the  ministry.  Both  the  A.  V.  and  the 
R.  V.  give  the  preference  to  the  latter  render- 
ing, which  (without  excluding  such  a  view)  does 
not  commit  us  to  the  opinion  that  St.  Paul  was 
in  any  sense  led  to  Timothy  by  these  prophecies, 
a  thought  which  is  not  clearly  intimated  in  the 
original.  All  that  we  are  certain  of  is,  that  long 
before  the  writing  of  this  letter  prophecies  of 
which  Timothy  was  the  object  were  uttered  over 
him,  and  that  they  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
be  an  incentive  and  support  to  him  in  his  min- 
istry. 

But  if  we  look  on  to  the  fourteenth  verse  of  the 
fourth  chapter  in  this  Epistle  and  to  the  sixth  of 
the  first  chapter  in  the  Second,  we  shall  not  have 
much  doubt  when  these  prophecies  were  uttered. 
There  we  read,  "  Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in 
thee,  which  was  given  thee  by  prophecy,  with  the 
laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery!"  and 
"  For  which   cause   I   put   thee   in  remembrance 
that  thou   stir  up  the   gift  of   God,   which   is   in 
thee  through  the  laying  on  of  my  hands."     Must 
we  not  believe  that  these  two  passages  and  the 
passage  before  us  all  refer  to  the  same  occasion 
— the  same  crisis  in  Timothy's  life?     In  all  three 
of  them  St.  Paul  appeals  to  the  spiritual  gift  that 
was  bestowed  upon   his  disciple   "  by   means   of 
prophecy  "  and  "  by  means  of  the  laying  on  of 
hands."      The    same    preposition    and    case      (&a 
with  the  genitive)  is  used  in  each  case.     Clearly, 
then,  we  are  to  understand  that  the  prophesying 
and   the    laying   on   of   hands   accompanied    one 
another.      Here    only    the    prophesying    is    men- 
tioned.    In  chapter  iv.  the  prophesying,  accom- 
panied   by    the    imposition    of    the    presbyters' 
hands,  is  the  means  by  which  the  grace  is  con- 
ferred.    In  the  Second   Epistle   only  the  laying 
on  of  the  Apostle's  hands  is  mentioned,  and  it 
is  spoken  of  as  the  means  by  which  the  grace  is 
conferred.       Therefore,     although     the     present 
passage  by  itself  leaves   the   question   open,   yet 
when  we  take  the  other  two  into  consideration 
along  with  it,  we  may  safely  neglect  the  possi- 
bility  of  prophecies   which   led   the   way   to   the 
ordination     of     Timothy,     and     understand     the 
Apostle  as  referring  to  those  sacred  utterances 
which   were   a   marked  element   in   his   disciple's 
ordination  and  formed  a  prelude  and  earnest  of 
his  ministry.     These  sacred  utterances  indicated 
a    Divine    commission    and    Divine    approbation 
publicly  expressed  respecting  the  choice  of  Tim- 
othy  for  this  special   work.     They  wefe   also   a 
means  of  grace;  for  by  means  of  them  a  spiritual 
blessing  was  bestowed  upon  the  young  minister. 
In  alluding  to  them  here,  therefore,  St.  Paul  re- 
minds him  Who  it  was  by  whom  he  was  really 
chosen  and  ordained.     It  is  as  if  he  said,  "  We 
laid  our  hands  upon  you;  but  it  was  no  ordinary 
election  made  by  human  votes.     It  was  God  who 
elected  you;   God  who  gave  you  your  commis- 
sion, and  with  it  the  power  to  fulfil  it.     Beware, 
therefore,  of  disgracing  His  appointment  and  of 
neglecting   or  abusing   His   gift." 

The  voice  of  prophecy,  therefore,  either 
pointed  out  Timothy  as  a  chosen  vessel  for  the 
ministry,  or  publicly  ratified  the  choice  which 
had  already  been  made  by  St.  Paul  and  others. 
But  by  whom  was  this  voice  of  prophecy  uttered? 
By  a  special  order  of  prophets?  Or  by  St.  Paul 
and  the  presbyters  specially  inspired  to  act  as 
such?  The  answer  to  this  question  involves 
some  consideration  of  the  office,  or  rather  func- 
tion, of  a  prophet,  especially  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 


The  word  "  prophet  "  is  frequently  understood 
in  far  too  limited  a  sense.     It  is  commonly  re- 
stricted  to   the   one    function    of   predicting   the 
future.     But,  if  we  may  venture  to  coin  words  in 
order  to   bring  out  points  of  differences,   there 
are     three    main     ideas     involved     in     the     title 
"prophet."      (1)    A   for-teller;    one   who   speaks 
for   or   instead   of   another,    especially   one   who 
speaks   for   or   in   the   name    of   God;   a   Divine 
messenger,   ambassador,   interpreter,    or   spokes- 
man.    (2)  A  forth-teller;  one  who  has  a  special 
message  to   deliver   forth   to   the   world;   a   pro- 
claimed harbinger,  or  herald.     (3)  A  fore-teller; 
one    who    tells    beforehand    what    is    coming;    a 
predicter   of   future   events.      To   be   the    bearer 
or  interpreter  of  a  Divine  message  is  the  funda- 
mental   conception    of   the    prophet    in    classical 
Greek;    and   to   a   large    extent    this    conception 
prevails  in  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament. 
To  be   in   immediate   intercourse   with  Jehovah, 
and  to   be   His  spokesman   to   Israel,   was   what 
the  Hebrews  understood  by  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
It  was  by  no   means   necessary   that  the   Divine 
communication  which  the  prophet  had  to  make 
known  to  the  people  should  relate  to  the  future. 
It  might  be  a  denunciation  of  past  sins,   or  an 
exhortation  respecting  present  conduct,  quite  as 
naturally  as  a  prediction   of  what   was   coming. 
And  in  the  Acts  and  Pauline  Epistles  the  idea  of 
a  prophet  remains  much  the  same.     He  is  one  to 
whom  has  been  granted  special  insight  into  God's 
counsels,  and  who  communicates  these  mysteries 
to    others.      Both    in    the   Jewish   and   primitive 
Christian    dispensations,    the    prophets    are    the 
means  of  communication  between  God  and  His 
Church.     Eight  persons  are  mentioned  by  name 
in   the   Acts   of   the   Apostles  as   exercising   this 
gift    of    prophecy:    Agabus,    Barnabas,    Symeon 
called  Niger,  Lucius  of  Cyrene,  Manaen  the  fos- 
ter-brother of  Herod  the  tetrarch,  Judas,   Silas, 
and  St.  Paul  himself.     On  certain  occasions  the 
Divine    communication    made    to    them    by    the 
Spirit   included   a   knowledge   of   the   future;    as 
when  Agibus  foretold  the  great  famine  (xi.  28) 
and  the  imprisonment  of  St.  Paul  (xxi.  11),  and 
when  St.  Paul  told  that  the  Holy  Spirit  testified 
to  him  in  every  city,  that  bonds  and  afflictions 
awaited  him  at  Jerusalem  (xx.  23).   But  this  is  the 
exception   rather   than   the   rule.      It   is   in   their 
character  of  prophets  that  Judas  and  Silas  exhort 
and  confirm  the  brethren.   And,  what  is  of  special 
interest   in   reference   to   the   prophecies   uttered 
over  Timothy,  we  find  a  group  of  prophets  hav- 
ing special  influence  in  the  selection  and  ordina- 
tion   of   Apostolic    evangelists.      "  And    as    they 
ministered   to   the    Lord,   and   fasted,    the   Holy 
Ghost  said,  Separate  Me  Barnabas  and  Saul,  for 
the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them.     Then 
when    they    had    fasted    and    prayed    and    laid 
their    hands    on    them,    they    sent    them    away " 
(xiii.  2,  3). 

We  see,  therefore,  that  these  New  Testament 
prophets  were  not  a  regularly  constituted  order, 
like  apostles,  with  whom  they  are  joined  both  in 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (xii.  28) 
and  in  thai  to  the  Ephesians  (iv.  11).  Yet  they 
have  this  in  common  with  apostles,  that  the 
work  of  both  lies  rather  in  founding  Churches 
than  in  governing  them.  They  have  to  convert 
and  edify  rather  than  to  rule.  They  might  or 
might  not  be  apostles  or  presbyters  as  well  as 
prophets;  but  as  prophets  they  were  men  or 
women  (such  as  the  daughters  of  Philip)  on 
whom  a  special  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  had  been 
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conferred:  and  this  gift  enabled  them  to  under- 
stand and  expound  Divine  mysteries  with  in- 
spired authority,  and  at  times  also  to  foretell,  the 
future. 

So  long  as  we  bear  these  characteristics  in 
mind,  it  matters  little  how  we  answer  the  ques- 
tion as  to  who  it  was  that  uttered  the  prophecies 
over  Timothy  at  the  time  of  his  ordination.  It 
may  have  been  St.  Paul  and  the  presbyters  who 
laid  their  hands  upon  him,  and  who  on  this  occa- 
sion, at  any  rate,  were  endowed  with  the  spirit 
of  prophecy.  Or  it  may  have  been  that  besides 
the  presbyters  there  were  prophets  also  present, 
who,  at  this  solemn  ceremony,  exercised  their 
gift  of  inspiration.  The  former  seems  more  prob- 
able. It  is  clear  from  chap.  iv.  14,  that  prophecy 
and  imposition  of  hands  were  two  concomitant 
acts  by  means  of  which  spiritual  grace  was  be- 
stowed upon  Timothy;  and  it  is  .more  reasona- 
ble to  suppose  that  these  two  instrumental  acts 
were  performed  by  the  same  group  of  persons, 
than  that  one  group  prophesied,  while  another 
laid  their  hands  on  the  young  minister's  head. 

This  gift  of  prophecy,  St.  Paul  tells  the  Co- 
rinthians (1  Cor.  xiv.),  was  one  specially  to  be 
desired;  and  evidently  it  was  by  no  means  a 
rare  one  in  the  primitive  Church.  As  we  might 
expect,  it  was  most  frequently  exercised  in  the 
public  services  of  the  congregation.  "  When  ye 
come  together,  each  one  hath  a  psalm,  hath  a 
teaching,  hath  a  revelation,  hath  a  tongue,  hath 
an  interpretation.  .  .  .  Let  the  prophets 
speak  by  two  or  three,  and  let  the  others  discern. 
But  if  a  revelation  be  made  to  another  sitting 
by,  let  the  first  keep  silence.  For  ye  all  can 
prophesy  one  by  one,  that  all  may  learn  and  all 
may  be  comforted;  and  the  spirits  of  the  proph- 
ets are  subject  to  the  prophets."  The  chief 
object  of  the  gift,  therefore,  was  instruction  and 
consolation  for  the  conversion  of  unbelievers 
(24,  25),  and  for  the  building  up  of  the  faithful. 

But  we  shall  probably  be  right  in  making  a 
distinction  between  the  prophesying  which  fre- 
quently took  place  in  the  first  Christian  congre- 
gations, and  those  special  interventions  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  which  we  read  occasionally.  In 
these  latter  cases  it  is  not  so  much  spiritual  in- 
struction in  an  inspired  form  that  is  communi- 
cated, as  a  revelation  of  God's  will  with  regard 
to  some  particular  course  of  action.  Such  was 
the  case  when  Paul  and  Silas  were  "  forbidden 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  speak  the  word  in  Asia," 
and  when  "  they  assayed  to  go  into  Bithynia, 
and  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  suffered  them  not:  "  or 
when  on  his  voyage  to  Rome  Paul  was  assured 
that  he  would  stand  before  Caesar,  and  that  God 
had  given  him  the  lives  of  all  those  who  sailed 
with  him.* 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John  was  intended  to  mark  the  close  of  New 
Testament  prophecy  and  to  protect  the  Church 
against  unwarrantable  attempts  at  prophecy  until 
the  return  of  Christ  to  judge  the  world.  This 
view  would  be  more  probable  if  the  later  date 
for  the  Apocalypse  could  be  established.  But 
if,  as  is  far  more  probable,  the  Revelation  was 
written  cir.  a.  d.  68,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  St. 
John,  during  the  lifetime  of  Apostles,  would 
think  of  taking  any  such  decisive  step.  In  his 
First  Epistle,  written  probably  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  after  the  Revelation,  he  gives  a  test  for  dis- 
tinguishing true   from   false  prophets    (iv.    1-4); 

*  Acts  xvi.  6,  7,  xxvii.  24  ;  comp.  xviii.  9,  xx.  23,  xxi.  4,  11, 
xxii.  17-21. 


and  this  he  would  not  have  done,  if  he  had  be- 
lieved that  all  true  prophecy  had  ceased. 

In  the  newly  discovered  "  Doctrine  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles  "  we  find  prophets  among  the 
ministers  of  the  Church,  just  as  in  the  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthians,  Ephesians,  and  Philippians. 
The  date  of  this  interesting  treatise  has  yet  to  be 
ascertained;  but  it  seems  to  belong  to  the  period 
between  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  those  of 
Ignatius.  We  may  safely  place  it  between  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul  and  those  of  Justin  Martyr. 
In  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  xii. 
28)  we  have  "  First  apostles,  secondly  prophets, 
thirdly  teachers,  then  "  those  who  had  special 
gifts,  such  as  healing  or  speaking  with  tongues. 
In  Ephes.  iv.  11  we  are  told  that  Christ  "gave 
some  to  be  apostles;  and  some  evangelists;  and 
some,  pastors  and  teachers."  The  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians  is  addressed  "  to  all  the  saints  in 
Christ  Jesus  which  are  at  Philippi,  with  the 
bishops  and  deacons,"  where  the  plural  shows 
that  "  bishop  "  cannot  be  used  in  the  later  dioc- 
esan sense;  otherwise  there  would  be  only  one 
bishop  at  Philippi.  Prophets,  therefore,  in  St. 
Paul's  time  are  a  common  and  important  branch 
of  the  ministry.  They  rank  next  to  apostles,  and 
a  single  congregation  may  possess  several  of 
them.  In  Ignatius  and  later  writers  the  ministers 
who  are  so  conspicuous  in  the  Acts  and  in  St. 
Paul's  Epistles  disappear,  and  their  place  is 
taken  by  other  ministers  whose  offices,  at  any 
rate  in  their  later  forms,  are  scarcely  found  in 
the  New  Testament  at  all.  These  are  the  bish- 
ops, presbyters,  and  deacons;  to  whom  were 
soon  added  a  number  of  subordinate  officials, 
such  as  readers,  exorcists,  and  the  like.  The 
ministry,  as  we  find  it  in  the  "  Doctrine  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,"  is  in  a  state  of  transition  from 
the  Apostolic  to  the  latter  stage.  As  in  the  time 
of  St.  Paul  we  have  both  itinerant  and  local 
ministers;  the  itinerant  ministers  being  chiefly 
apostles  and  prophets,  whose  functions  do  not 
seem  to  be  marked  off  from  one  another  very 
distinctly;  and  the  local  ministry  consisting  of 
two  orders  only,  bishops  and  deacons,  as  in  the 
address  to  the  Church  of  Philippi.  When  we 
reach  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  and  other  docu- 
ments of  a  date  later  than  a.  d.  no,  we  lose  dis- 
tinct traces  of  these  itinerant  apostles  and 
prophets.  The  title  "  Apostle  "  is  becoming  con- 
fined to  St.  Paul  and  the  Twelve,  and  the  title  of 
"  Prophet  "  to  the  Old  Testament  prophets. 

The  gradual  cessation  or  discredit  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  Christian  prophet  is  thoroughly  in- 
telligible. Possibly  the  spiritual  gift  which  ren- 
dered it  possible  was  withdrawn  from  the  Church. 
In  any  case  the  extravagances  of  enthusiasts  who 
deluded  themselves  into  the  belief  that  they  pos- 
sessed the  gift,  or  of  impostors  who  deliberately 
assumed  it,  would  bring  the  office  into  suspicion 
and  disrepute.  Such  things  were  possible  even 
in  Apostolic  times,  for  both  St.  Paul  and  St. 
John  give  cautions  about  it,  and  directions  for 
dealing  with  the  abuse  and  the  false  assumption 
of  prophecy.  In  the  next  century  the  eccentric 
delusions  of  Montanus  and  his  followers,  and 
their  vehement  attempts  to  force  their  supposed 
revelations  upon  the  whole  Church,  completed  the 
discredit  of  all  profession  to  prophetical  power. 
This  discredit  has  been  intensified  from  time  to 
time  whenever  such  professions  have  been  re- 
newed; as,  for  example,  by  the  extravagances  of 
the  Zwickau  Prophets  or  Abecedarians  in  Lu- 
ther's time,  or  of  the  Irvingites  in  our  own  day. 


i  Timothy  i.  19,  20.] 
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Since  the  death  of  St.  John  and  the  close  of 
the  Canon,  Christians  have  sought  for  illumina- 
tion in  the  written  word  of  Scripture  rather  than 
in  the  utterances  of  prophets.  It  is  there  that 
each  one  of  us  may  find  "  the  prophecies  that 
went  before  on  "  us,  exhorting  us  and  enabling 
us  to  "  war  the  good  warfare,  holding  faith  and  a 
good  conscience."  There  will  always  be  those 
who  crave  for  something  more  definite  and  per- 
sonal; who  long  for,  and  perhaps  create  for 
themselves  and  believe  in,  some  living  authority 
to  whom  they  can  perpetually  appeal.  Scripture 
seems  to  them  unsatisfying,  and  they  erect  for 
themselves  an  infallible  pope,  or  a  spiritual  di- 
rector, whose  word  is  to  be  to  them  as  the  in- 
spired utterances  of  a  prophet.  But  we  have  to 
fall  back  on  our  own  consciences  at  last:  and 
whether  we  take  Scripture  or  some  other  author- 
ity as  our  infallible  guide,  the  responsibility  of  the 
choice  still  rests  with  ourselves.  If  a  man  will  not 
hear  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  neither  will  he  be 
persuaded  though  a  prophet  was  granted  to  him. 
If  we  believe  not  their  writings,  how  shall  we 
believe  his  words? 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  HYMEN  AlUS  AND 
ALEXANDER.— DELIVERING  TO  SATAN 
AN  EXCEPTIONAL  INSTRUMENT  OF 
PURIFICATION.— THE  PERSONALITY  OF 
SATAN. 

1  Timothy  i.  19,  20. 

In  the  preceding  discourse  one  of  the  special 
charismata  which  distinguish  the  Church  of  the 
Apostolic  age  was  considered, — the  gift  of 
prophecy.  It  seems  to  have  been  an  exceptional 
boon  to  enable  the  first  Christians  to  perform 
very  exceptional  work.  On  the  present  occasion 
we  have  to  consider  a  very  different  subject — the 
heavy  penalty  inflicted  on  two  grievous  offenders. 
This  again  would  seem  to  be  something  excep- 
tional. And  the  special  gift  and  the  special  pun- 
ishment have  this  much  in  common,  that  both  of 
them  were  extraordinary  means  for  promoting 
and  preserving  the  holiness  of  the  Church.  The 
one  existed  for  the  edification,  the  other  for  the 
purification,  of  the  members  of  the  Christian 
community. 

The  necessity  of  strict  discipline  both  for 
the  individual  and  for  the  community  had  been 
declared  by  Christ  from  the  outset.  The  eye 
that  caused  offence  was  to  be  plucked  out,  the 
hand  and  the  foot  that  caused  offence  were  to  be 
cut  off,  and  the  hardened  offender  who  refused 
to  listen  to  the  solemn  remonstrances  of  the  con- 
gregation was  to  be  treated  as  a  heathen  and  an 
outcast.  The  experience  of  the  primitive  Church 
had  proved  the  wisdom  of  this.  The  fall  of  Judas 
had  shown  that  the  Apostolic  band  itself  was  not 
secure  from  evil  of  the  very  worst  kind.  The 
parent  Church  of  Jerusalem  was  no  sooner 
founded  than  a  dark  stain  was  brought  upon  it 
by  the  conduct  of  two  of  its  members.  In  the 
very  first  glow  of  its  youthful  enthusiasm  Ana- 
nias and  Sapphira  conspired  together  to  pervert 
the  general  unselfishness  to  their  own  selfish  end, 
by  attempting  to  gain  the  credit  for  equal  gen- 
erosity with  the  rest,  while  keeping  back  some- 
thing for  themselves.     The   Church   of   Corinth 


was  scarcely  five  years  old,  and  the  Apostle  had 
been  absent  from  it  only  about  three  years,  when 
he  learnt  that  in  this  Christian  community,  the 
firstfruits  of  the  heathen  world,  a  sin  which  even 
the  heathen  re'garded  as  a  monstrous  pollution, 
had  been  committed,  and  that  the  congregation 
were  glorying  in  it.  Christians  were  boasting 
that  the  incestuous  union  of  a  man  with  his 
father's  wife  during  his  father's  lifetime  was  a 
splendid  illustration  of  Christian  liberty.  No 
stronger  proof  of  the  dangers  of  lax  discipline 
could  have  been  given.  In  the  verses  before  us 
we  have  instances  of  similar  peril  on  the  doc- 
trinal side.  And  in  the  insolent  opposition  which 
Diotrephes  offered  to  St.  John  we  have  an  illus- 
tration of  the  dangers  of  insubordination.  If 
the  Christian  Church  was  to  be  saved  from 
speedy  collapse,  strict  discipline  in  morals,  in 
doctrine,  and  in  government,  was  plainly  neces- 
sary. 

The  punishment  of  the  incestuous  person  at 
Corinth  should  be  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
punishment  of  Hymenseus  and  Alexander,  as  re- 
corded here.  The  two  cases  mutually  explain 
one  another.  In  each  of  them  there  occurs  the 
remarkable  formula  of  delivering  or  handing 
over  to  Satan.  The  meaning  of  it  is  not  indis- 
putable, and  in  the  main  two  views  are  held  re- 
specting it.  Some  interpret  it  as  being  merely 
a  synonym  for  excommunication.  Others  main- 
tain that  it  indicates  a  much  more  exceptional 
penalty,  which  might  or  might  not  accompany 
excommunication. 

1.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  argued  that  the  ex- 
pression "  deliver  unto  Satan  "  is  a  very  intelli- 
gible periphrasis  for  "  excommunicate."  Ex- 
communication involved  "  exclusion  from  all 
Christian  fellowship,  and  consequently  banish- 
ment to  the  society  of  those  among  whom  Satan 
dwelt,  and  from  which  the  offender  had  publicly 
severed  himself."  It  is  admitted  that  "  handing 
over  to  Satan "  is  strong  language  to  use  in 
order  to  express  ejection  from  the  congregation 
and  exclusion  from  all  acts  of  worship,  but  it  is 
thought  that  the  acuteness  of  the  crisis  makes 
the  strength  of  language  intelligible. 

2.  But  the  strength  of  language  needs  no  apol- 
ogy, if  the  "  delivering  unto  Satan  "  means  some- 
thing extraordinary,  over  and  above  excommuni- 
cation. This,  therefore,  is  an  advantage  which 
the  second  mode  of  interpreting  the  expression 
has  at  the  outset.  Excommunication  was  a  pun- 
ishment which  the  congregation  itself  could  in- 
flict; but  this  handing  over  to  Satan  was  an 
Apostolic  act,  to  accomplish  which  the  com- 
munity without  the  Apostle  had  no  power.  It 
was  a  supernatural  infliction  of  bodily  infirmity, 
or  disease,  or  death,  as  a  penalty  for  grievous 
sin.  We  know  this  in  the  cases  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira  and  of  Elymas.  The  incestuous  person  at 
Corinth  is  probably  another  instance:  for  "  the 
destruction  of  the  flesh  "  seems  to  mean  some 
painful  malady  inflicted  on  that  part  of  his  nature 
which  had  been  the  instrument  of  his  fall,  in  or- 
der that  by  its  chastisement  the  higher  part  of 
his  nature  might  be  saved.  And,  if  this  be  cor- 
rect, then  we  seem  to  be  justified  in  assuming 
the  same  respecting  Hymemeus  and  Alexander. 
For  although  nothing  is  said  in  their  case  re- 
specting "  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,"  yet  the 
expression  "  that  they  may  be  taught  not  to 
blaspheme,"  implies  something  of  a  similar  kind. 
The  word  for  "  taught  "  (TraidtrBuci)  implies  dis- 
cipline  and   chastisement,    sometimes   in    Classi- 
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cal  Greek,  frequently  in  the  New  Testament,  a 
meaning  which  the  word  "  teach  "  also  not  un- 
frequently  has  in  English  (Judges  viii.  16).  In 
illustration  of  this  it  is  sufficient  to  point  to  the 
passage  in  Heb.  xii.,  in  which  the  writer  insists 
that  "  whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth." 
Throughout  the  section  this  very  word(  naideveiv  ) 
and  its  cognate  ( iraideia  )  are  used.  It  is,  there- 
fore, scarcely  doubtful  that  St.  Paul  delivered 
Hymenseus  and  Alexander  to  Satan,  in  order 
that  Satan  might  have  power  to  afflict  their 
bodies  (just  as  he  was  allowed  power  over  the 
body  of  Job),  with  a  view  to  their  spiritual 
amelioration.  This  personal  suffering,  following 
close  upon  their  sin  and  declared  by  the  Apostle 
to  be  a  punishment  for  it,  would  teach  them  to 
abandon  it.  St.  Paul  himself,  as  he  has  just  told 
us,  had  been  a  blasphemer  and  by  a  supernatural 
visitation  had  been  converted:  why  should  not 
these  two  follow  in  both  respects  in  his  steps? 
Satan's  willingness  to  co-operate  in  such  meas- 
ures need  not  surprise  us.  He  is  always  ready 
to  inflict  suffering;  and  the  fact  that  suffering 
sometimes  draws  the  sufferer  away  from  him 
and  nearer  to  God,  does  not  deter  him  from  in- 
flicting it.  He  knows  well  that  suffering  not  un- 
frequently  has  the  very  opposite  effect.  It 
hardens  and  exasperates  some  men,  while  it 
humbles  and  purifies  others.  It  makes  one  man 
say  "  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and 
ashes."  '  It  makes  another  will  to  "  renounce  God 
and  die."  Satan  hoped  in  Job's  case  to  be  able 
to  provoke  him  to  "  renounce  God  to  His  face." 
In  the  case  of  these  two  blasphemers  he  would 
hope  to  induce  them  to  blaspheme  all  the 
more. 

We  may  pass  by  the  question,  "In  what  way  did 
Hymensus  and  Alexander  blaspheme?  "  We  can 
only  conjecture  that  it  was  by  publicly  opposing 
some  article  of  the  Christian  faith.  But  conject- 
ures without  evidence  are  not  very  profitable. 
If  we  were  certain  that  the  Hymenseus  here  men- 
tioned with  Alexander  is  identical  with  the  one 
who  is  condemned  with  Philetus  in  2  Tim.  ii. 
18  for  virtually  denying  the  resurrection,  we 
should  have  some  evidence.  But  this  identifica- 
tion, although  probable,  is  not  certain.  Still  less 
certain  is  the  identification  of  the  Alexander  con- 
demned here  with  "  Alexander  the  copper- 
smith," who  in  2  Tim.  iv.  14  is  said  to  have  done 
the  Apostle  much  evil.  But  none  of  these  ques- 
tions is  of  great  moment".  What  is  of  importance 
to  notice  is  the  Apostolic  sentence  upon  the  two 
blasphemers.  And  in  it  we  have  to  notice 
four  points.  (1)  It  is  almost  certainly  not 
identical  with  excommunication  by  the  congre- 
gation, although  it  very  probably  was  accompa- 
nied by  this  other  penalty.  (2)  It  is  of  a  very  ex- 
traordinary character,  being  a  handing  over  into 
the  power  of  the  Evil  One.  (3)  Its  object  is  the 
reformation  of  the  offenders,  while  at  the  same 
time  (4)  it  serves  as  a  warning  to  others,  lest 
they  by  similar  offences  should  suffer  so  awful 
a  punishment.  To  all  alike  it  brought  home  the 
serious  nature  of  such  sins.  Even  at  the  cost  of 
cutting  off  the  right  hand,  or  plucking  out  the 
right  eye,  the  Christian  community  must  be  kept 
pure  in  doctrine  as  in  life. 

These  two  passages, — the  one  before  us,  and 
the  one  respecting  the  case  of  incest  at  Corinth, 
— are  conclusive  as  to  St.  Paul's  teaching  re- 
specting the  existence  and  personality  of  the 
devil.  They  are  -supported  and  illustrated  by  a 
number   of   other   passages   in   his   writings;    as 


when  he  tell  the  Thessalonians  that  "  Satan  hin- 
dered "  his  work,  or  warns  the  Corinthians  that 
"  even  Satan  fashioneth  himself  into  an  angel 
of  light,"  and  tells  them  that  his  own  sore 
trouble  in  the  flesh  was  like  Job's,  "  a  messenger 
of  Satan  to  buffet  "  him.  Not  less  clear  is  the 
teaching  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  in  Epistles 
which,  with  those  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians, 
are  among  the  best  authenticated  works  in  an- 
cient literature.  "  Your  adversary  the  devil  as  a 
roaring  lion,  walketh  about,  seeking  whom  he 
may  devour,"  says  the  one:  "  H;  that  doeth  sin 
is  of  the  devil;  for  the  devil  sinneth  from  the  be- 
ginning," says  the  other.  And,  if  we  need  higher 
authority,  there  is  the  declaration  of  Christ  to 
the  malignant  and  unbelieving  Jews.  "  Ye  are 
of  your  father  the  devil,  and  the  lusts  of  your 
father  it  is  your  will  to  do.  He  was  a  murderer 
from  the  beginning,  and  stood  not  in  the  truth, 
because  there  is  no  truth  in  him.  When  he 
speaketh  a  lie,  he  speaketh  of  his  own:  for  he  is 
a  liar,  and  the  father  thereof."  With  regard  to 
this  last  passage,  those  who  deny  the  personal 
existence  of  Satan  must  maintain  either  (1)  that 
the  Evangelist  here  attributes  to  Christ  words 
which  He  never  used;  or  (2)  that  Christ  was 
willing  to  make  use  of  a  monstrous  superstition 
in  order  to  denounce  his  opponents  with  em- 
phasis; or  (3)  that  He  Himself  erroneously  be- 
lieved in  the  existence  of  a  being  who  was  a  mere 
figment  of  an  unenlightened  imagination:  in 
other  words,  that  "  the  Son  of  God  was  mani- 
fested that  He  might  destroy  the  works  of  the 
devil,"  when  all  the  while  there  was  no  devil 
and  no  works  of  his  to  be  destroyed. 

The  first  of  these  views  cuts  at  the  root  of  all 
trust  in  the  Gospels  as  historical  documents. 
Words  which  imply  that  Satan  is  a  person  are 
attributed  to  Christ  by  the  Synoptists  no  less 
than  by  St.  John;  and  if  the  Evangelists  are  not 
to  be  believed  in  their  report  of  Christ's  sayings 
on  this  topic,  what  security  have  we  that  they 
are  to  be  believed  as  to  their  reports  of  the  rest 
of  His  teaching;  or  indeed  as  to  anything  which 
they  narrate?  Again,  how  are  we  to  account  for 
the  very  strong  statements  made  by  the  Apos- 
tles themselves  respecting  the  evil  one,  if  they 
had  never  heard  anything  of  the  kind  from 
Christ. 

The  second  view  has  been  adopted  by  Schleier- 
macher,  who  thinks  that  Christ  accommodated 
His  teaching  to  the  ideas  then  prevalent  among 
the  Jews  respecting  Satan  without  sharing  them 
Himself.  He  knew  that  Satan  was  a  mere  per- 
sonification of  the  moral  evil  which  every  man 
finds  in  his  own  nature  and  in  that  of  his  fellow- 
men:  but  the  Jews  believed  in  the  personality  of 
this  evil  principle,  and  He  acquiesced  in  the  be- 
lief, not  as  being  true,  but  as  offering  no  funda- 
mental opposition  to  His  teaching.  But  is  this 
consistent  with  the  truthfulness  of  Christ?  If 
a  personal  devil  is  an  empty  superstition,  He 
went  out  of  His  way  to  confirm  men  in  their 
belief  in  it.  Why  teach  that  the  enemy  who 
sowed  the  tares  is  the  devil?  Why  interpret  the 
birds  that  snatch  away  the  freshly  sown  seed 
as  Satan?  It  would  have  been  so  easy  in  each 
case  to  have  spoken  of  imoersonal  temptations. 
Again,  what  motive  can  Christ  have  had  for 
telling  His  Apostles  (not  the  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious multitude),  that  He  Himself  had  en- 
dured the  repeated  solicitations  of  a  personal 
tempter,  who  had  conversed  and  argued  with 
Him? 
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Those  who,  like  Strauss  and  Renan,  believe 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  have  been  a  mere  man, 
would  naturally  adopt  the  third  view.  In  believ- 
ing in  the  personality  of  Satan  Jesus  merely 
shared  the  superstitions  of  His  age.  To  all  those 
who  wish  to  discuss  with  him  whether  we  are 
still  Christians,  Strauss  declares  that  "  the  be- 
lief in  a  devil  is  one  of  the  most  hideous  sides 
of  the  ancient  Christian  faith,"  and  that  "  the 
extent  to  which  this  dangerous  delusion  still 
controls  men's  ideas  or  has  been  banished  from 
them  is  the  very  thing  to  regard  as  a  measure 
of  culture."  But  at  the  same  time  he  admits  that 
"  to  remove  so  fundamental  a  stone  is  dangerous 
for  the  whole  edifice  of  the  Christian  faith.  It 
was  the  young  Goethe  who  remarked  against 
Bahrdt  that  if  ever  an  idea  was  biblical,  this  one 
[of  the  existence  of  a  personal  Satan]  was  such." 
And  elsewhere  Strauss  declares  that  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Messiah  and  His  kingdom  without 
the  antithesis  of  an  infernal  kingdom  with  a  per- 
sonal chief  is  as  impossible  as  that  of  a  North 
pole  without  a  South  pole. 

To  refuse  to  believe  in  an  evil  power  external 
to  ourselves  is  to  believe  that  human  nature  itself 
is  diabolical.  Whence  come  the  devilish  thoughts 
that  vex  us  even  at  the  most  sacred  and  solemn 
moments?  If  they  do  not  come  from  the  evil 
one  and  his  myrmidons,  they  come  from  our- 
selves:— they  are  our  own  offspring.  Such  a 
belief  might  well  drive  us  to  despair.  So  far 
from  being  a  "  hideous  "  element  in  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  the  belief  in  a  power  "  not  ourselves, 
that  makes  for  "  wickedness,  is  a  most  consoling 
one.  It  has  been  said  that,  if  there  were  no 
God,  we  should  have  to  invent  one:  and  with 
almost  equal  truth  we  might  say  that,  if  there 
were  no  devil,  we  should  have  to  invent  one. 
Without  a  belief  in  God  bad  men  would  have 
little  to  induce  them  to  conquer  their  evil  pas- 
sions. Without  a  belief  in  a  devil  good  men 
would  have  little  hope  of  ever  being  able  to 
do  so. 

The  passage  before  us  supplies  us  with  another 
consoling  thought  with  regard  to  this  terrible 
adversary,  who  is  always  invisibly  plotting  against 
us.  It  is  often  for  our  own  good  that  God  allows 
him  to  have  an  advantage  over  us.  He  is  per- 
mitted to  inflict  loss  upon  us  through  our  per- 
sons and  our  property,  as  in  the  case  of  Job, 
and  the  woman  whom  he  bowed  down  for 
eighteen  years,  in  order  to  chasten  us  and  teach 
us  that  "  we  have  not  here  an  abiding  city." 
And  he  is  permitted  even  to  lead  us  into  sin, 
in  order  to  save  us  from  spiritual  pride,  and 
to  convince  us  that  apart  from  Christ  and  in  our 
own  strength  we  can  do  nothing.  These  are  not 
Satan's  motives,  but  they  are  God's  motives  in 
allowing  him  to  be  "  the  ruler  of  this  world," 
and  to  have  much  power  over  human  affairs. 
Satan  inflicts  suffering  from  love  of  inflicting  it, 
and  leads  into  sin  from  love  of  sin:  but  God 
knows  how  to  bring  good  out  of  evil  by  making 
the  Evil  One  frustrate  his  own  wiles.  The  devil 
malignantly  afflicts  souls  that  come  within  his 
power;  but  the  affliction  leads  to  those  souls  be- 
ing "  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord."  It  had 
that  blessed  effect  in  the  case  of  the  incestuous 
person  at  Corinth.  Whether  the  same  is  true  of 
Hymenals  and  Alexander,  there  is  nothing  in 
Scripture  to  tell  us.  It  is  for  us  to  take  care  that 
m  our  case  the  chastisements  which  inevitably 
follow  upon  sin  do  not  drive  us  further  and  fur- 
ther into  it,  but  teach  us  to  sin  no  more. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ELEMENTS  OF  CHRISTIAN  WORSHIP;  IN- 
TERCESSORY PRAYER  AND  THANKS- 
GIVING—THE SOLIDARITY  OF  CHRIS- 
TENDOM AND  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE. 

1  Timothy  ii.  1. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  is  more  or  less 
introductory.  It  repeats  what  St.  Paul  had 
already  said  to  his  beloved  disciple  by  word  of 
mouth,  on  the  subject  of  Christian  doctrine,  and 
the  necessity  of  keeping  it  pure.  It  makes  a  di- 
gression respecting  the  Apostle's  own  conver- 
sion. It  reminds  Timothy  of  the  hopeful  prophe- 
cies uttered  over  him  at  his  ordination;  and  it 
points  out  the  terrible  consequences  of  driving 
conscience  from  the  helm  and  placing  oneself 
in  antagonism  to  the  Almighty.  In  this  second 
chapter  St.  Paul  goes  on  to  mention  in  order 
the  subjects  which  led  to  the  writing  of  the  letter; 
and  the  very  first  exhortation  which  he  has  to 
give  is  that  respecting  Christian  worship  and  the 
duty  of  intercessory  prayer  and  thanksgiving. 

There  are  two  things  very  worthy  of  remark 
in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  of  worship  in 
the  Pastoral  Epistles.  First,  these  letters  bring 
before  us  a  more  developed  form  of  worship 
than  we  find  indicated  in  the  earlier  writings  of 
St.  Paul.  It  is  still  very  primitive,  but  it  has 
grown.  And  this  is  exactly  what  we  ought  to 
expect,  especially  when  we  remember  how  rap- 
idly the  Christian  Church  developed  its  powers 
during  the  first  century  and  a  half.  Secondly, 
the  indications  of  this  more  developed  form  of 
worship  occur  only  in  the  letters  to  Timothy, 
which  deal  with  the  condition  of  things  in  the 
Church  of  Ephesus,  a  Church  which  had  already 
been  founded  for  a  considerable  time,  and  was 
in  a  comparatively  advanced  stage  of  organisa- 
tion. Hence  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  in  these 
two  Epistles  fragments  of  what  appear  to  be 
primitive  liturgical  forms.  In  the  first  Epistle 
we  have  two  grand  doxologies,  which  may  be  the 
outcome  of  theApostle's  devotion  at  the  moment, 
but  are  quite  as  likely  to  be  quotations  of  for- 
mulas well  known  to  Timothy  (i.  17;  vi.  15,  16). 
Between  these  two  we  have  what  looks  like  a 
portion  of  a  hymn  in  praise  of  Jesus  Christ, 
suitable  for  singing  antiphonally  (iii.  16;  comp. 
Pliny,  "  Epp."  x.  96)  :  and  also  what  may  be  a 
baptismal  exhortation  (vi.  12).  In  the  Second 
Epistle  we  have  traces  of  another  liturgical  for- 
mula (ii.   11-13). 

St.  Paul  of  course  does  not  mean,  as  the  A.  V. 
might  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  in  all  Christian 
worship  intercession  ought  to  come  first;  still 
less  that  intercession  is  the  first  duty  of  a  Chris- 
tian. But  he  does  place  it  first  among  those  sub- 
jects about  which  he  has  to  give  directions  in 
this  Epistle.  He  makes  sure  that  it  shall  not 
be  forgotten  by  himself  in  writing  to  his  dele- 
gate at  Ephesus;  and  he  wishes  to  make  sure 
that  it  shall  not  be  forgotten  by  Timothy  in  his 
ministration.  To  offer  prayers  and  thanksgiv- 
ings on  behalf  of  all  men  is  a  duty  of  such  high 
importance  that  the  Apostle  places  it  first  among 
the  topics  of  his  pastoral  charge. 

Was  it  a  duty  which  Timothy  and  the  congre- 
gation committed  to  his  care  had  been  neglect- 
ing, or  were  in  serious  danger  of  neglecting? 
It  may  well  have  been  so.     In  the  difficulties  of 
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the  overseer's  own  personal  position,  and  in  the 
varied  dangers  to  which  his  little  flock  were  so 
unceasingly  exposed,  the  claims  of  others  upon 
their  united  prayer  and  praise  may  sometimes 
have  been  forgotten.  When  the  Apostle  had 
left  Timothy  to  take  his  place  for  a  time  in  Ephe- 
sus  he  had  hoped  to  return  very  soon,  and  con- 
sequently had  given  him  only  brief  and  some- 
what hasty  directions  as  to  his  course  of  action 
during  his  absence.  He  had  been  prevented  from 
returning;  and  there  was  a  probability  that  Tim- 
othy would  have  to  be  his  representative  for  an 
indefinite  period.  Meanwhile  the  difficulties  of 
Timothy's  position  had  not  diminished.  Many 
of  his  flock  were  much  older  men  than  himself, 
and  some  of  them  had  been  elders  in  the  Church 
of  Ephesus  long  before  the  Apostle's  beloved 
disciple  was  placed  in  charge  of  them.  Some  of 
the  leaders  in  the  congregation  had  become 
tainted  with  the  Gnostic  errors  with  which  the 
intellectual  atmosphere  of  Ephesus  was  charged, 
and  were  endeavouring  to  make  compromise  and 
confusion  between  heathen  lawlessness  and 
Christian  liberty.  Besides  which,  there  was  the 
bitter  hostility  of  the  Jews,  who  regarded  both 
Paul  and  Timothy  as  renegades  from  the  faith 
of  their  ancestors,  and  who  never  lost  an  op- 
portunity of  thwarting  and  reviling  them.  Above 
all  there  was  the  ever-present  danger  of  heathen- 
ism, which  confronted  the  Christians  every  time 
they  left  the  shelter  of  their  own  houses.  In  the 
city  which  counted  it  as  its  chief  glory  that  it 
was  the  "  Temple-keeper  of  the  great  Artemis  " 
(Acts  xix.  35),  every  street  through  which  the 
Christians  walked,  and  every  heathen  house 
which  they  entered,  was  full  of  pagan  abomina- 
tions; to  say  nothing  of  the  magnificent  temples, 
beautiful  groves,  and  seductive  idolatrous  rites, 
which  were  among  the  main  features  that  at- 
tracted such  motley  crowds  to  Ephesus.  Amid 
difficulties  and  perils  such  as  these,  it  would  not 
be  wonderful  if  Timothy  and  those  committed 
to  his  care  had  been  somewhat  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  "  behind  the  mountains  also  there  are 
people  ;  "  that  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  their 
contracted  horizon  there  were  interests  as 
weighty  as  their  own — Christians  who  were  as 
dear  to  God  as  themselves,  whose  needs  were 
as  great  as  their  own,  and  to  whom  the  Lord 
had  been  equally  gracious;  and  moreover  count- 
less hosts  of  heathen,  who  also  were  God's  chil- 
dren, needing  His  help  and  receiving  His  bless- 
ings; for  all  of  whom,  as  well  as  for  themselves, 
the  Church  in  Ephesus  was  bound  to  offer  prayer 
and  thanksgiving. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  assume  that  Tim- 
othy, and  those  committed  to  his  care,  had  been 
specially  neglectful  of  this  duty.  To  keep  clearly 
in  view  our  responsibilities  towards  the  whole 
human  race,  or  even  towards  the  whole  Church, 
is  so  difficult  a  thing  for  all  of  us,  that  the  promi- 
nent place  which  St.  Paul  gives  to  the  obligation 
to  offer  prayers  and  thanksgivings  for  all  men 
is  quite  intelligible,  without  the  supposition  that 
the  disciple  whom  he  addresses  was  more  in  need 
of  such  a  charge  than  other  ministers  in  the 
Churches  under  St.  Paul's  care. 

The  Apostle  uses  three  different  words  for 
prayer,  the  second  of  which  is  a  general  term 
and  covers  all  kinds  of  prayer  to  God,  and  the 
first  a  still  more  general  term,  including  peti- 
tions addressed  to  man.  Either  of  the  first  two 
would  embrace  the  third,  which  indicates  a  bold 
and   earnest   approach   to   the   Almighty   to   im- 


plore some  great  benefit.  None  of  the  three 
words  necessarily  means  intercession  in  the  sense 
of  prayer  on  behalf  of  others.  This  idea  comes 
from  the  context.  St.  Paul  says  plainly  that  it 
is  prayers  and  thanksgivings  "  for  all  men  "  that 
he  desires  to  have  made:  and  in  all  probability 
he  did  not  carefully  distinguish  in  his  mind  the 
shades  of  meaning  which  are  proper  to  the  three 
terms  which  he  uses.  Whatever  various  kinds  of 
supplication  there  may  be  which  are  offered  by 
man  at  the  throne  of  grace,  he  urges  that  the 
whole  human  race  are  to  have  the  benefit  of  them. 
Obviously,  as  Chrysostom  long  ago  pointed  out, 
we  cannot  limit  the  Apostle's  "  all  men  "  to  all 
believers.  Directly  he  enters  into  detail  he  men- 
tions "kings  and  all  that  are  in  high  place;" 
and  in  St.  Paul's  day  not  a  single  king,  and  we 
may  almost  say  not  a  single  person  in  high  place, 
was  a  believer.  The  scope  of  a  Christian's  de- 
sires and  gratitude,  when  he  appears  before  the 
Lord,  must  have  no  narrower  limit  than  that 
which  embraces  the  whole  human  race.  This 
important  principle,  the  Apostle  charges  his  rep- 
resentative, must  be  exhibited  in  the  public  wor- 
ship of  the  Church  in  Ephesus. 

The  solidarity  of  the  whole  body  of  Christians, 
however  distant  from  one  another  in  space  and 
time,  however  different  from  one  another  in  na- 
tionality, in  discipline,  and  even  in  creed,  is  a 
magnificent  fact,  of  which  we  all  of  us  need  from 
time  to  time  to  be  reminded,  and  which,  even 
when  we  are  reminded  of  it,  we  find  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  grasp.  Members  of  sects  that  we 
never  heard  of,  dwelling  in  "remote  regions  of 
which  we  do  not  even  know  the  names,  are 
nevertheless  united  to  us  by  the  eternal  ties  of  a 
common  baptism  and  a  common  belief  in  God 
and  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  eastern  sectarian  in 
the  wilds  of  Asia,  and  the  western  sectarian  in 
the  backwoods  of  North  America,  are  members 
of  Christ  and  our  brethren;  and  as  such  have 
spiritual  interests  identical  with  our  own,  for 
which  it  is  not  only  our  duty,  but  our  advantage 
to  pray.  "  Whether  one  member  suffereth,  all 
the  members  suffer  with  it;  or  one  member  is 
honoured,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it."  The 
ties  which  bind  Christians  to  one  another  are  at 
once  so  subtle  and  so  real,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  one  Christian  to  remain  unaffected  by  the 
progress  or  retrogression  of  any  other.  There- 
fore, not  only  does  the  law  of  Christian  charity 
require  us  to  aid  all  our  fellow-Christians  by 
praying  for  them,  but  the  law  of  self-interest 
leads  us  to  do  so  also;  for  their  advance  will 
assuredly  help  us  forward,  and  their  relapse  will 
assuredly  keep  us  back.  All  this  is  plain  matter 
of  fact,  revealed  to  us  by  Christ  and  His  apos- 
tles, and  confirmed  by  our  own  experience,  so  far 
as  our  feeble  powers  of  observation  are  able  to 
supply  a  test.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  of  such 
enormous  proportions  (even  without  taking  into 
account  our  close  relationship  with  those  who 
have  passed  away  from  this  world),  that  even 
with  our  best  efforts  we  fail  to  realise  it  in  its 
immensity. 

What  shall  we  say,  then,  about  the  dif- 
ficulty of  realising  the  solidarity  of  the  whole 
human  race?  For  they  also  are  God's  off- 
spring, and  as  such  are  of  one  family  with 
ourselves.  If  it  is  hard  to  remember  that  the 
welfare  of  the  humblest  member  of  a  re- 
mote and  obscure  community  in  Christen- 
dom intimately  concerns  ourselves,  how  shall  we 
keep  in  view  the  fact  that  we  have  both  interests 
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and  obligations  in  reference  to  the  wildest  and 
most  degraded  heathens  in  the  heart  of  Africa 
or  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific?  Here  is  a  fact 
on  a  far  more  stupendous  scale;  for  in  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  globe,  those  who  are  not  even  in 
name  Christians,  outnumber  us  by  at  least  three 
to  one.  And  yet  let  us  never  forget  that  our 
interest  in  these  countless  multitudes,  whom  we 
have  never  seen  and  never  shall  see  in  this  life, 
is  not  a  mere  graceful  sentiment  or  empty 
flourish  of  rhetoric,  but  a  sober  and  solid  fact. 
The  hackneyed  phrase,  "  a  man  and  a  brother," 
represents  a  vital  truth.  Every  human  being  is 
one  of  our  brethren,  and,  whether  we  like  the  re- 
sponsibility ■  or  not,  we  are  still  our  "brother's 
keeper."  In  our  keeping,  to  a  very  real  extent, 
lie  the  supreme  issues  of  his  spiritual  life,  and 
we  have  to  look  to  it  that  we  discharge  our  trust 
faithfully.  We  read  with  horror,  and  it  may  be 
with  compassion,  of  the  monstrous  outrages 
committed  by  savage  chiefs  upon  their  subjects, 
their  wives,  or  their  enemies.  We  forget  that  the 
guilt  of  these  things  may  lie  partly  at  our  door, 
because  we  have  not  done  our  part  in  helping 
forward  civilising  influences  which  would  have 
prevented  such  horrors,  above  all  because  we 
have  not  prayed  as  we  ought  for  those  who  com- 
mit them.  There  are  few  of  us  who  have  not 
some  opportunities  of  giving  assistance  in  vari- 
ous ways  to  missionary  enterprise  and  humanis- 
ing efforts.  But  all  of  us  can  at  least  pray  for 
God's  blessing  upon  such  things,  and  for  His 
mercy  upon  those  who  are  in  need  of  it.  Of 
those  who,  having  nothing  else  to  give,  give 
their  struggles  after  holiness  and  their  prayers 
for  their  fellow-men,  the  blessed  commenda- 
tion stands  written,  "  They  have  done  what  they 
could." 

"  For  kings  and  all  that  are  in  high  place."  It 
is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  "  kings  "  here 
means  the  Roman  Emperors.  This  has  been 
asserted,  and  from  this  misinterpretation  has 
been  deduced  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  the 
letter  must  have  been  written  at  a  time  when  it 
was  customary  for  the  Emperor  to  associate 
another  prince  with  him  in  the  empire,  with  a 
view  to  securing  the  succession.  As  Hadrian 
was  the  first  to  do  this,  and  that  near  to  the  close 
of  his  reign,  this  letter  (it  is  urged)  cannot  be 
earlier  than  a.  d.  138.  But  this  interpretation  is 
impossible,  for  "  kings  "  in  the  Greek  has  no 
article.  Had  the  writer  meant  the  two  reigning 
Emperors,  whether  Hadrian  and  Antoninus,  or 
M.  Aurelius  and  Verus,  he  would  inevitably  have 
written  "  for  the  kings  and  for  all  in  high  place." 
The  expression  "  for  kings,"  obviously  means 
"  for  monarchs  of  all  descriptions,"  including 
the  Roman  Emperor,  but  including  many  other 
potentates  also.  Such  persons,  as  having  the 
heaviest  responsibilities  and  the  greatest  power 
of  doing  good  and  evil,  have  an  especial  claim 
upon  the  prayers  of  Christians.  It  gives  us  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  transforming  powers 
of  Christianity  when  we  think  of  St.  Paul  giving 
urgent  directions  that  among  the  persons  to  be 
remembered  first  in  the  intercessions  of  the 
Church  are  Nero  and  the  men  whom  he  put  "  in 
high  place,"  such  as  Otho  and  Vitellius,  who 
afterwards  became  Emperor:  and  this,  too,  after 
Nero's  peculiarly  cruel  and  wanton  persecution 
of  the  Christians  a.  d.  64.  How  firmly  this 
beautiful  practice  became  established  among 
Christians  is  shown  from  their  writings  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries.    Tertullian,  who  lived 


through  the  reigns  of  such  monsters  as  Corn- 
modus  and  Elagabalus,  who  remembered  the 
persecution  under  M.  Aurelius,  and  witnessed 
that  under  Septimius  Severus,  can  nevertheless 
write  thus  of  the  Emperor  of  Rome:  "  A  Chris- 
tian is  the  enemy  of  no  one,  least  of  all  of  the 
Emperor,  whom  he  knows  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  his  God,  and  whom  he  therefore  of 
necessity  loves,  and  reverences,  and  honours, 
and  desires  his  well-being,  with  that  of  the  whole 
Roman  Empire,  so  long  as  the  world  shall  stand; 
for  it  shall  last  as  long.  To  the  Emperor,  there- 
fore, we  render  such  homage  as  is  lawful  for  us 
and  good  for  him,  as  the  human  being  who 
comes  next  to  God,  and  is  what  he  is  by  God's 
decree,  and  to  God  alone  is  inferior.  .  .  . 
And  so  we  sacrifice  also  for  the  well-being  of  the 
Emperor;  but  to  our  God  and  his;  but  in  the 
way  that  God  has  ordained,  with  a  prayer  that  is 
pure.  For  God,  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  has 
no  need  of  odours  or  of  blood."  In  another 
passage  Tertullian  anticipates  the  objection  that 
Christians  pray  for  the  Emperor,  in  order  to 
curry  favour  with  the  Roman  government  and 
thus  escape  persecution.  He  says  that  the 
heathen  have  only  to  look  into  the  Scriptures, 
which  to  Christians  are  the  voice  of  God,  and 
see  that  to  pray  for  their  enemies  and  to  pray 
for  those  in  authority  is  a  fundamental  rule  with 
Christians.  And  he  quotes  the  passage  before 
us.  But  he  appears  to  misunderstand  the  con- 
cluding words  of  the  Apostle's  injunction, — "  that 
we  may  lead  a  tranquil  and  quiet  life  in  all  godli- 
ness and  gravity."  Tertullian  understands  this 
as  a  reason  for  praying  for  kings  and  rulers; 
because  they  are  the  preservers  of  the  public 
peace,  and  any  disturbance  in  the  empire  will 
necessarily  affect  the  Christians  as  well  as  other 
subjects, — which  is  giving  a  rather  narrow  and 
selfish  motive  for  this  great  duty.  "  That  we 
may  lead  a  tranquil  and  quiet  life  in  all  godli- 
ness and  gravity,"  is  the  object  and  consequence, 
not  of  our  praying  for  kings  and  rulers  in  partic- 
ular, but  of  our  offering  prayers  and  thanksgiv- 
ings on  behalf  of  all  men. 

When  this  most  pressing  obligation  is  duly 
discharged,  then,  and  only  then,  can  we  hope 
with  tranquil  consciences  to  be  able  to  live  Chris- 
tian lives  in  retirement  from  the  rivalries  and 
jealousies  and  squabbles  of  the  world.  Only  in 
the  attitude  of  mind  which  makes  us  pray  and 
give  thanks  for  our  fellowmen  is  the  tranquillity 
of  a  godly  life  possible.  The  enemies  of  Chris- 
tian peace  and  quietness  are  anxiety  and  strife. 
Are  we  anxious  about  the  well-being  of  those 
near  and  dear  to  us,  or  of  those  whose  interests 
are  bound  up  with  our  own?  Let  us  pray  for 
them.  Have  we  grave  misgivings  respecting  the 
course  which  events  are  taking  in  Church,  or  in 
State,  or  in  any  of  the  smaller  societies  to  which 
we  belong?  Let  us  offer  supplications  and  inter- 
cessions on  behalf  of  all  concerned  in  them. 
Prayer  offered  in  faith  to  the  throne  of  grace 
will  calm  our  anxiety,  because  it  will  assure  us 
that  all  is  in  God's  hand,  and  that  in  His  own 
good  time  He  will  bring  good  out  of  the  evil.  Are 
we  at  strife  with  our  neighbours, and  is  this  a  con- 
stant source  of  disturbance?  Let  us  pray  for 
them.  Fervent  and  frequent  prayers  for  those 
who  are  hostile  to  us  will  certainly  secure  this 
much, — that  we  ourselves  become  more  wary 
about  giving  provocation;  and  this  will  go  a 
long  way  towards  bringing  the  attainment  of 
our  desire  for  the  entire  cessation  of  the  strife. 
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Is  there  any  one  to  whom  we  have  taken  a 
strong  aversion,  whose  very  presence  is  a  trial 
to  us,  whose  every  gesture  and  every  tone  irri 
tates  us,  and  the  sight  of  whose  handwriting 
makes  us  shiver,  because  of  its  disturbing  asso- 
ciations? Let  us  pray  for  him.  Sooner  or  later 
dislike  must  give  way  to  prayer.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  go  on  taking  a  real  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  another,  and  at  the  same  time  to  go  on  detest- 
ing him.  And  if  our  prayers  for  his  welfare  are 
genuine,  a  real  interest  in  it  there  must  be.  Is 
there  any  one  of  whom  we  are  jealous?  Of  whose 
popularity,  so  dangerous  to  our  own,  we  are 
envious?  Whose  success — quite  undeserved  suc- 
cess, as  it  seems  to  us — disgusts  and  frightens 
us?  Whose  mishaps  and  failures,  nay  even 
whose  faults  and  misdeeds,  give  us  pleasure  and 
satisfaction?  Let  us  thank  God  for  the  favour 
which  He  bestows  upon  this  man.  Let  us  praise 
our  heavenly  Father  for  having  in  His  wisdom 
and  His  justice  given  to  another  of  His  children 
what  He  denies  to  us;  and  let  us  pray  Him  to 
keep  this  other  from  abusing  His  gifts. 

Yes,  let  us  never  forget  that  not  only  prayers, 
but  thanksgivings,  are  to  be  offered  for  all  men. 
He  who  is  so  good  to  the  whole  Church,  of 
which  we  are  members,  and  to  the  great  human 
family  to  which  we  belong,  certainly  has  a  claim 
upon  the  gratitude  of  every  human  being,  and 
especially  of  every  Christian.  His  bounty  is  not 
given  by  measure  or  by  merit.  He  maketh  His 
sun  to  shine  upon  the  evil  and  the  good,  and 
sendeth  His  rain  upon  the  just  and  the  unjust: 
and  shall  we  pick  and  choose  as  to  what  we  will 
thank  Him  for,  and  what  not?  The  sister  who 
loves  her  erring  or  her  half-witted  brother  is 
grateful  to  her  father  for  the  care  which  he  be- 
stows upon  his  graceless  and  his  useless  son. 
And  shall  we  not  give  thanks  to  our  heavenly 
Father  for  the  benefits  which  He  bestows  on  the 
countless  multitudes  whose  interests  are  so 
closely  interwoven  with  our  own?  Benefits  be- 
stowed upon  any  human  being  are  an  answer  to 
our  prayers,  and  as  such  we  are  bound  to  give 
thanks  for  them.  How  much  more  grateful 
shall  we  be,  when  we  are  able  to  look  on 
them  as  benefits  bestowed  upon  those  whom 
we  love! 

This  is  the  cause  of  so  much  of  our  failure  in 
prayer.  We  do  not  couple  our  prayers  with 
thanksgiving;  or  at  any  rate  our  thanksgivings 
are  far  less  hearty  than  our  prayers.  We  give 
thanks  for  benefits  received  by  ourselves:  we 
forget  to  give  thanks  "  for  all  men."  Above 
all,  we  forget  that  the  truest  gratitude  is  shown, 
not  in  words  or  feelings,  but  in  conduct.  We 
should  send  good  deeds  after  good  words  to 
heaven.  Not  that  our  ingratitude  provokes  God 
to  withhold  His  gifts;  but  that  it  does  render  us 
less  capable  of  receiving  them.  For  the  sake  of 
others  no  less  than  for  ourselves  let  us  remem- 
ber the  Apostle's  charge  that  "  thanksgivings  be 
made  for  all  men."  We  cannot  give  plenty  and 
prosperity  to  the  nations  of  the  earth.  We  can- 
not bestow  on  them  peace  and  tranquillity.  We 
cannot  bring  them  out  of  darkness  to  God's 
glorious  light.  We  cannot  raise  them  from  im- 
purity to  holiness.  We  can  only  do  a  little,  a 
very  little  towards  these  great  ends.  But  one 
thing  we  can  do.  We  can  at  least  thank  Him 
who  has  already  bestowed  some,  and  is  preparing 
to  bestow  others,  of  these  blessings.  We  can 
praise  Him  for  the  end  towards  which  he  will 
have  all  things  work. — "  He  willeth  that  all  men 


should  be  saved  "   (ver.  4),  "  that  God  may  be 
all  in  all." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

BEHAVIOUR  IN  CHRISTIAN  WORSHIP: 
MEN'S  ATTITUDE  OF  BODY  AND  MIND: 
WOMEN'S   ATTIRE   AND   ORNAMENT. 

1  Timothy  ii.  8-12. 

In  the  preceding  verses  of  this  chapter,  St. 
Paul  has  been  insisting  on  the  duty  of  unselfish- 
ness in  our  devotions.  Our  prayers  and  thanks- 
givings are  not  to  be  bounded  in  their  scope  by 
our  own  personal  interests,  but  are  to  include 
the  whole  human  race;  and  for  this  obvious  and 
sufficient  reason, — that  in  using  such  devotions 
we  know  that  our  desires  are  in  harmony  with 
the  mind  of  God,  "  who  willeth  that  all  men 
should  be  saved,  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth."  Having  thus  laid  down  the  princi- 
ples which  are  to  guide  Christian  congregations 
in  the  subject-matter  of  their  prayers  and  thanks- 
givings, he  passes  on  now  to  give  some  direc- 
tions respecting  the  behaviour  of  men  and 
women,  when  they  meet  together  for  common 
worship  of  the  one  God  and  the  one  Mediator 
between  God  and  man,  Christ  Jesus. 

There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  (although  the 
point  has  been  disputed)  that  St.  Paul  is  here 
speaking  of  public  worship  in  the  congregation; 
the  whole  context  implies  it.  Some  of  the  di- 
rections would  be  scarcely  intelligible,  if  we 
were  to  suppose  that  the  Apostle  is  thinking  of 
private  devotions,  or  even  of  family  prayer  in 
Christian  households.  And  we  are  not  to  sup- 
pose that  he  is  indirectly  finding  fault  with  other 
forms  of  worship,  Jewish  or  heathen.  He  is 
merely  laying  down  certain  principles  which  are 
to  guide  Christians,  whether  at  Ephesus  or  else- 
where, in  the  conduct  of  public  service.  Thus 
there  is  no  special  emphasis  on  "  in  every  place," 
as  if  the  meaning  were,  "  Our  ways  are  not  like 
those  of  the  Jews;  for  they  were  not  allowed  to 
sacrifice  and  perform  their  services  anywhere, 
but  assembling  from  all  parts  of  the  world  were 
bound  to  perform  all  their  worship  in  the  temple. 
For  as  Christ  commanded  us  to  pray  for  all  men, 
because  He  died  for  all  men,  so  it  is  good  to  pray 
everywhere."  Such  an  antithesis  between  Jewish 
and  Christian  worship,  even  if  it  were  true, 
would  not  be  in  place  here.  Every  place  is  a 
place  of  private  prayer  to  both  Jew  and  Christian 
alike:  but  not  every  place  is  a  place  of  public 
prayer  to  the  Christian  any  more  than  to  the 
Jew.  M01  cover,  the  Greek  shows  plainly  that 
the  emphasis  is  not  on  "  in  every  place,"  but 
on  "  pray."  Wherever  there  may  be  a  customary 
"  house  of  prayer,"  whether  in  Ephesus  or  any- 
where else,  the  Apostle  desires  that  prayers 
should  be  offered  publicly  by  the  men  in  the 
congregation.  After  "  pray,"  the  emphasis  falls 
on  "  the  men,"  public  prayer  is  to  be  made,  and 
it  is  to  be  conducted  by  the  men  and  not  by  the 
women  in  the  congregation. 

It  is  evident  from  this  passage,  as  from  1  Cor. 
xiv.,  that  in  this  primitive  Christian  worship 
great  freedom  was  allowed.  There  is  no  Bishop, 
President,  or  Elder,  to  whom  the  right  of  lead- 
ing the  service  or  uttering  the  prayers  and 
thanksgivings  is  reserved.  This  duty  and  privi- 
lege is  shared  by  all  the  males  alike.     In  the  re- 
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cently  discovered  "  Doctrine  of  the  Twelve  Apos- 
tles "  nothing  is  said  as  to  who  is  to  offer  the 
prayers,  of  which  certain  forms  are  given.  It 
is  merely  stated  that  in  addition  to  these  forms 
extempore  prayer  may  be  offered  by  "  the  proph- 
ets." And  Justin  Martyr  mentions  that  a  similar 
privilege  was  allowed  to  "  the  president  "  of  the 
congregation  according  to  his  ability.  Thus  we 
seem  to  trace  a  gradual  increase  of  strictness,  a 
development  of  ecclesiastical  order,  very  natural 
under  the  circumstances.  First,  all  the  men  in 
the  congregation  are  allowed  to  conduct  public 
worship,  as  here  and  in  1  Corinthians.  Then, 
the  right  of  adding  to  the  prescribed  forms  is 
restricted  to  the  prophets,  as  in  the  "  Didache." 
Next,  this  right  is  reserved  to  the  presiding 
minister,  as  in  Justin  Martyr.  And  lastly,  free 
prayer  is  abolished  altogether.  We  need  not 
assume  that  precisely  this  development  took 
place  in  all  the  Churches;  but  that  something 
analogous  took  place  in  nearly  all.  Nor  need 
we  assume  that  the  development  was  simul- 
taneous: while  one  Church  was  at  one  stage  of 
the  process,  another  was  more  advanced,  and  a 
third  less  so.  Again,  we  may  conjecture  that 
forms  of  prayer  gradually  increased  in  number, 
and  in  extent,  and  in  stringency.  But  in  the  di- 
rections here  given  to  Timothy  we  are  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  development. 

"  Lifting  up  holy  hands.  Here,  again,  we 
need  not  suspect  any  polemical  purpose.  St. 
Paul  is  not  insinuating  that,  when  Gnostics  or 
heathen  lift  up  their  hands  in  prayer,  their  hands 
are  not  holy.  Just  as  every  Christian  is  ideally 
a  saint,  so  every  hand  that  is  lifted  up  in  prayer 
is  holy.  In  thus  stating  the  ideal,  the  Apostle 
inculcates  the  realisation  of  it.  There  is  a  mon- 
strous incongruity  in  one  who  comes  red-handed 
from  the  commission  of  a  sin,  lifting  up  the  very 
members  which  witness  against  him,  in  order  to 
implore  a  blessing  from  the  God  whom  he  has 
outraged.  The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  more 
general  terms  by  St.  Peter:  "  Like  as  He  which 
called  you  is  holy,  be  ye  yourselves  also  holy  in 
all  manner  of  living;  because  it  is  written,  ye 
shall  be  holy;  for  I  am  holy  "  (1  Pet.  i.  15,  16). 
In  a  passage  more  closely  parallel  to  this, 
Clement  of  Rome  says,  "  Let  us  therefore  ap- 
proach Him  in  holiness  of  soul,  lifting  up  pure 
and  undefiled  hands  unto  Him,  with  love  towards 
our  gentle  and  compassionate  Father  who  made 
us  an  elect  portion  unto  Himself "("  Cor."  xxix). 
And  Tertullian  urges  that  "  a  defiled  spirit  can- 
not be  recognised  by  the  Holy  Spirit  "  ("  De 
Orat,"  xiii.).  Nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament 
do  we  read  of  this  attitude  of  lifting  up  the  hands 
during  prayer.  But  to  this  day  it  is  common  in 
the  East.  Solomon  at  the  dedication  of  the  tem- 
ple "  stood  before  the  altar  of  the  Lord  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  congregation  of  Israel,  and 
spread  forth  his  hands  toward  heaven  "  (1  Kings 
viii.  22) ;  and  the  Psalmist  repeatedly  speaks  of 
"  lifting  up  the  hands  "  in  worship  (xxviii.  2; 
lxiii.  4;  cxxxiv.  2).  Clement  of  Alexandria 
seems  to  have  regarded  it  as  the  ideal  attitude 
in  prayer,  as  symbolising  the  desire  of  the  body 
to  abstract  itself  from  the  earth,  following  the 
eagerness  of  the  spirit  in  yearning  for  heavenly 
things.  Tertullian,  on  the  other  hand,  suggests 
that  the  arms  are  spread  out  in  prayer  in  memory 
of  the  crucifixion,  and  directs  that  they  should 
be  extended,  but  only  slightly  raised,  an  atti- 
tude which  is  more  in  harmony  with  a  humble 
spirit:    and    in    another   place    he    says   that    the 


Christian  by  his  very  posture  in  prayer  is  ready 
for  every  infliction.  He  asserts  that  the  Jews  in 
his  day  did  not  raise  the  hands  in  prayer,  and 
characteristically  gives  as  a  reason  that  they 
were  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  Prophets 
and  of  Christ.  With  evident  reference  to  this 
passage,  he  says  that  Christian  hands  must  be 
lifted  up  pure  from  falsehood,  murder,  and  all 
other  sins  of  which  the  hands  can  be  the  instru- 
ments. Ancient  Christian  monuments  of  the 
earliest  age  frequently  represent  the  faithful  as 
standing  with  raised  hands  to  pray.  Eusebius 
tells  us  that  Constantine  had  himself  represented 
in  this  attitude  on  his  coins,  "  looking  upwards, 
stretching  up  toward  God,  like  one  praying." 
Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that  kneeling  was 
unusual  or  irregular;  there  is  plenty  of  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  But  the  attitude  here  com- 
mended by  St.  Paul  was  very  ancient  when  he 
wrote,  and  has  continued  in  some  parts  of  the 
world  ever  since.  Like  so  many  other  things  in 
natural  religion  and  in  Judaism,  it  received  a 
new  and  intensified  meaning  when  it  was  adopted 
among  the  usages  of  the  Christian  Church. 
'  "  Without  wrath  and  disputing:  "  that  is,  in 
the  spirit  of  Christian  peace  and  trust.  Ill-will 
and  misgiving  respecting  one  another  are  incom- 
patible with  united  prayer  to  our  common 
Father.  The  atmosphere  of  controversy  is  not 
congenial  to  devotion.  Christ  Himself  has  told 
us  to  be  reconciled  to  our  brother  before  pre- 
suming to  offer  our  gift  on  the  altar.  In  a  simi- 
lar spirit  St.  Paul  directs  that  those  who  are  to 
conduct  public  service  in  the  sanctuary  must  do 
so  without  angry  feelings  or  mutual  distrust.  In 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  warnings  against  quarrel- 
some conduct  are  frequent;  and  the  experience 
of  every  one  of  us  tells  us  how  necessary  they 
are.  The  bishop  is  charged  to  be  "  no  brawler, 
no  striker;  but  gentle,  not  contentious."  The 
deacons  must  not  be  "  double-tongued."  Women 
must  not  be  "  slanderers."  Young  widows  have 
to  be  on  their  guard  against  being  "  tattlers  and 
busybodies."  Timothy  is  charged  to  "  follow 
after  .  .  .  love,  patience,  meekness,"  and  is 
reminded  that  "  the  Lord's  servant  must  not 
strive,  but  be.  gentle  towards  all,  apt  to  teach, 
forbearing,  in  meekness  correcting  them  that  op- 
pose themselves."  Titus  again  is  told  that  a 
bishop  must  be  "  not  self-willed,  not  soon 
angry,"  "  no  brawler,  no  striker,"  that  the  aged 
women  must  not  be  "  slanderers,"  that  all  men 
are  to  be  put  in  mind  "  to  speak  evil  of  no  man, 
not  to  be  contentious,  to  be  gentle,  showing  all 
meekness  toward  all  men."  There  is  no  need 
to  assume  that  that  age,  or  that  those  Churches, 
had  any  special  need  of  warnings  of  this  kind. 
All  ages  and  all  Churches  nee'd  them.  To  keep 
one's  tongue  and  one's  temper  in  due  order  is 
to  all  of  us  one  of  the  most  constant  and  neces- 
sary duties  of  the  Christian  life;  and  the  neglect 
cannot  fail  to  be  disastrous  to  the  reality  and 
efficacy  of  our  devotions.  Those  who  have 
ill-will  and  strife  in  their  hearts  cannot  unite  to 
much  purpose  in  common  thanksgiving  and 
prayer. 

And  just  as  the  men  have  to  take  care  that 
their  attitude  of  body  and  mind  is  such  as  befits 
the  dignity  of  public  worship,  in  like  manner 
the  women  also  have  to  take  care  that  their 
presence  in  the  congregation  does  not  appear 
incongruous.  They  must  come  in  seemly  attire 
and  with  seemly  behaviour.  Everything  which 
might  divert  attention  from  the  service  to  them- 
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selves  must  be  avoided.  Modesty  and  sim- 
plicity must  at  all  times  be  the  characteristics  of 
a  Christian  woman's  dress  and  bearing;  but  at 
no  time  is  this  more  necessary  than  in  the  pub- 
lic services  of  the  Church.  Excessive  adorn- 
ment, out  of  place  at  all  times,  is  grievously 
offensive  there.  It  gives  a  flat  contradiction  to 
the  profession  of  humanity  which  is  involved  in 
taking  part  in  common  worship,  and  to  that 
natural  sobriety  which  is  a  woman's  fairest  orna- 
ment and  best  protection.  Both  reverence  and 
self-reverence  are  injured  by  it.  Moreover,  it 
may  easily  be  a  cause  of  offence  to  others,  by 
provoking  jealousy  or  admiration  of  the  crea- 
ture, where  all  ought  to  be  absorbed  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Creator. 

Here  again  St.  Paul  is  putting  his  finger  upon 
dangers  and  evils  which  are  not  peculiar  to  any 
age  or  any  Church.  He  had  spoken  of  the  same 
thing  years  before,  to  the  women  of  Corinth, 
and  St.  Peter  utters  similar  warnings  to  Chris- 
tian women  throughout  all  time.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  abounds  in  protests  against  the  ex- 
travagance in  dress  so  common  in  his  own  day. 
In  one  place  he  says;  "  Apelles  the  painter,  see- 
ing one  of  his  pupils  painting  a  figure  thickly 
with  gold  colour  to  represent  Helen,  said  to  him; 
'  My  lad,  you  were  unable  to  paint  her  beautiful, 
and  so  you  have  made  her  rich.'  Such  Helens 
are  the  ladies  of  the  present  day;  not  really 
beautiful,  but  richly  got  up.  To  these  the  Spirit 
prophesies  by  Zephaniah:  And  their  gold  shall 
not  be  able  to  deliver  them  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord's  anger."  Tertullian  is  not  less  emphatic. 
He  says  that  most  Christian  women  dress  like 
heathen,  as  if  modesty  required  nothing  more 
than  stopping  short  of  actual  impurity.  "  What 
is  the  use,"  he  asks,  "  of  showing  a  decent  and 
Christian  simplicity  in  your  face,  while  you  load 
the  rest  of  your  body  with  the  dangling  absurdi- 
ties of  pomps  and  vanities?  "  Chrysostom  also, 
in  commenting  on  this  very  passage,  asks  the 
congregation  at  Antioch:  "And  what  then  is 
modest  apparel?  Such  as  covers  them  com- 
pletely and  decently,  and  not  with  superfluous 
ornaments;  for  the  one  is  decent  and  the  other 
is  not.  What?  Do  you  approach  God  to  pray 
with  broidered  hair  and  ornaments  of  gold?  Are 
you  come  to  a  ball?  to  a  marriage-feast?  to  a 
carnival?  There  such  costly  things  might  have 
been  seasonable:  here  not  one  of  them  is  wanted. 
You  are  come  to  pray,  to  ask  pardon  for  your 
sins,  to  plead  for  your  offences,  beseeching  the 
Lord,  and  hoping  to  render  Him  propitious  to 
you.  Away  with  such  hypocrisy!  God  is  not 
mocked.  This  is  the  attire  of  actors  and 
dancers,  who  live  upon  the  stage.  Nothing  of 
this  kind  becomes  a  modest  woman,  who  should 
be  adorned  with  shamefastness  and  sobriety. 
.  .  .  And  if  St.  Paul  "  (he  continues)  "  would 
remove  those  things  which  are  merely  the  marks 
of  wealth,  as  gold,  pearls,  and  costly  array;  how 
much  more  those  things  which  imply  studied 
adornment,  as  painting,  colouring  the  eyes,  a 
mincing  walk,  an  affected  voice,  a  languishing 
look?  For  he  glances  at  all  these  things  in 
speaking  of  modest  apparel  and  shamefastness." 

But  there  is  no  need  to  go  to  Corinth  in  the 
first  century,  or  Alexandria  and  Carthage  in  the 
second  and  third,  or  Antioch  in  the  fourth,  in 
order  to  show  that  the  Apostle  was  giving  no 
unnecessary  warning  in  admonishing  Timothy 
respecting  the  dress  and  behaviour  of  Christian 
women,  especially  in  the  public  services  of  the 


congregation.  In  our  own  age  and  our  own 
Church  we  can  find  abundant  illustration.  Might 
not  any  preacher  in  any  fashionable  congrega- 
tion echo  with  a  good  deal  of  point  the  ques- 
tions of  Chrysostom?  "  Have  you  come  to  a 
dance  or  a  levee?  Have  you  mistaken  this 
building  for  a  theatre?"  And  what  would  be 
the  language  of  a  Chrysostom  or  a  Paul  if  he 
were  to  enter  a  theatre  nowadays  and  see  the 
attire,  I  will  not  say  of  the  actresses,  but  of  the 
audience?  There  are  some  rough  epithets,  not 
often  heard  in  polite  society,  which  express  in 
plain  language  the  condition  of  those  women 
who  by  their  manner  of  life  and  conversation 
have  forfeited  their  characters.  Preachers  in 
earlier  ages  were  accustomed  to  speak  very 
plainly  about  such  things:  and  what  the  Apostle 
and  Chrysostom  have  written  in  their  epistles 
and  homilies  does  not  leave  us  in  much  doubt 
as  to  what  would  have  been  their  manner  of 
speaking  of  them. 

But  what  is  urged  here  is  sufficient.  '  You 
are  Christian  women,"  says  St.  Paul,  "  and  the 
profession  which  you  have  adopted  is  reverence 
towards  God  (Bcoffifleiav).  This  profession  you 
have  made  known  to  the  world.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  that  those  externals  of  which  the  world 
takes  cognisance  should  not  give  the  lie  to  your 
profession.  And  how  is  unseemly  attire,  paraded  at 
the  very  time  of  public  worship,  compatible  with 
the  reverence  which  you  have  professed?  Rev- 
erence God  by  reverencing  yourselves;  by  guard- 
ing with  jealous  care  the  dignity  of  those  bodies 
with  which  He  has  endowed  you.  Reverence 
God  by  coming  before  Him  clothed  both  in 
body  and  soul  in  fitting  attire.  Let  your  bodies 
be  freed  from  meretricious  decoration.  Let  your 
souls  be  adorned  with  abundance  of  good 
works." 


CHAPTER   X. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  MINISTRY; 
VARIOUS  CERTAINTIES  AND  PROBA* 
BILITIES  DISTINGUISHED. 

i  Timothy  iii.  i-io. 

This  passage  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  New  Testament  respecting  the  Christian 
ministry;  and  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  it  does 
not  stand  alone.  Of  the  two  classes  of  minis- 
ters mentioned  here,  one  is  again  touched  upon 
in  the  Epistle  to  Titus  (i.  5-9),  and  the  qualifi- 
cations for  this  office,  which  is  evidently  the 
superior  of  the  two,  are  stated  in  terms  not  very 
different  from  those  which  are  used  in  the  pas- 
sage before  us.  Therefore  a  series  of  exposi- 
tions upon  the  Pastoral  Epistles  would  be  culpa- 
bly incomplete  which  did  not  attempt  to  arrive 
at- some  conclusions  respecting  the  question  of 
the  primitive  Christian  ministry;  a  question  which 
at.  the  present  time  is  being  investigated  with 
immense  industry  and  interest,  and  with  some 
clear  and  substantial  results.  The  time  is  prob- 
ably far  distant  when  the  last  word  will  have  been 
said  upon  the  subject;  for  it  is  one  or:  which 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  is  not  only 
possible  but  reasonable:  and  those  persons 
would  seem  to  be  least  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, who  are  most  confident  that  they  are  in 
possession  of  the  whole  truth  on  the  subject. 
One  of  the  first  requisites  in  the  examination  of 
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questions  of  fact  is  a  power  of  accurately  dis- 
tinguishing what  is  certain  from  what  is  not  cer- 
tain:  and  the  person  who  is  confident  that  he 
has  attained  to  certainty,  when  the  evidence  in 
his  possession  does  not  at  all  warrant  certainty, 
is  not  a  trustworthy  guide. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a  discussion  of  mod- 
erate length  to  touch  upon  all  the  points  which 
have  been  raised  in  connection  with  this  prob- 
lem; but  some  service  will  have  been  rendered 
if  a  few  of  the  more  important  features  of  the 
question  are  pointed  out  and  classified  under  the 
two  heads  just  indicated,  as  certain  or  not  cer- 
tain. In  any  scientific  enquiry,  whether  histori- 
cal or  experimental,  this  classification  is  a  use- 
ful one,  and  very  often  leads  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  class  of  certainties.  When  the  group  of 
certainties  has  been  properly  investigated,  and 
when  the  various  items  have  been  placed  in  their 
proper  relations  to  one  another  and  to  the  whole 
of  which  they  are  only  constituent  parts,  the 
result  is  likely  to  be  a  transfer  of  other  items 
from  the  domain  of  what  is  only  probable  or 
possible  to  the  domain  of  what  is  certain. 

At  the  outset  it  is  necessary  to  place  a  word  of 
caution  as  to  what  is  meant,  in  a  question  of 
this  kind,  by  certainty.  There  are  no  limits  to 
scepticism,  as  the  history  of  speculative  philos- 
ophy has  abundantly  shown.  It  is  possible  to 
question  one's  own  existence,  and  still  more 
possible  to  question  the  irresistible  evidence  of 
one's  senses  or  the  irresistible  conclusions  of 
one's  reason.  A  fortiori  it  is  possible  to  throw 
doubt  upon  any  historical  fact.  We  can,  if  we 
like,  classify  the  assassinations  of  Julius  Caesar 
and  of  Cicero,  and  the  genuineness  of  the  .Eneid 
and  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  among 
things  that  are  not  certain.  They  cannot  be 
demonstrated  like  a  proposition  in  Euclid  or 
an  experiment  in  chemistry  or  physics.  But 
a  sceptical  criticism  of  this  kind  makes  history 
impossible;  for  it  demands  as  a  condition  of 
certainty  a  kind  of  evidence,  and  an  amount  of 
evidence,  which  from  the  nature  of  the  case  is 
unattainable.  Juries  are  directed  by  the  courts 
to  treat  evidence  as  adequate,  which  they  would 
be  willing  to  recognise  as  such  in  matters  of 
very  serious  moment  to  themselves.  There  is  a 
certain  amount  of  evidence  which  to  a  person  of 
trained  and  well-balanced  mind  makes  a  thing 
"practically  certain:"  i.  <?.,  with  this  amount  of 
evidence  before  him  he  would  confidently  act 
on  the  assumption  that  the  thing  was  true. 

In  the  question  before  us  there  are  four  or 
five  things  which  may  with  great  reason  be 
treated  as  practically  certain. 

1.  The  solution  of  the  question  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  Christian  ministry  has  no  practical  bear- 
ing upon  the  lives  of  Christians.  For  us  the 
problem  is  one  of  historical  interest  without 
moral  import.  As  students  of  Church  History 
we  are  bound  to  investigate  the  origines  of  the 
ministry  which  has  been  one  of  the  chief  factors 
in  that  history:  but  our  loyalty  as  members  of  the 
Church  will  not  be  affected  by  the  result  of  our 
investigations.  Our  duty  towards  the  constitu- 
tion consisting  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons, 
which  existed  unchallenged  from  the  close  of  the 
second  century  to  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  which  has  existed  down  to  the  present  day 
in  all  the  three  great  branches  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  Roman,  Oriental,  and  Anglican,  is  no 
way  affected  by  the  question  whether  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Church  during  the  century  which 


separates  the  writings  of  St.  John  from  the  writ- 
ings of  his  disciple's  disciple,  Irenseus,  was  as  a 
rule  episcopal,  collegiate,  or  presbyterian.  For 
a  churchman  who  accepts  the  episcopal  form  of 
government  as  essential  to  the  well-being  of  a 
Church,  the  enormous  prescription  which  that 
form  has  acquired  during  at  least  seventeen  cen- 
turies, is  such  ample  justification,  that  he  can 
afford  to  be  serene  as  to  the  outcome  of  enquiries 
respecting  the  constitution  of  the  various  infant 
Churches  from  a.  d.  85  to  a.  d.  185.  It  makes  no 
practical  difference  either  to  add,  or  not  to  add, 
to  an  authority  which  is  already  ample.  To 
prove  that  the  episcopal  form  of  government  was 
founded  by  the  Apostles  may  have  been  a  matter 
of  great  practical  importance  in  the  middle  of 
the  second  century.  But,  before  that  century 
had  closed,  the  practical  question,  if  there  ever 
was  one,  had  settled  itself.  God's  providence  or- 
dained that  the  universal  form  of  Church  govern- 
ment should  be  the  episcopal  form  and  should 
continue  to  be  such;  and  for  us  it  adds  little  to  its 
authority  to  know  that  the  way  in  which  it  be- 
came universal  was  through  the  instrumentality 
and  influence  of  Apostles.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  prove  that  episcopacy  was  established  inde- 
pendently of  Apostolic  influence  would  detract 
very  little  from  its  accumulated  authority. 

2.  A  second  point,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
certain  with  regard  to  this  question,  is,  that  for 
the  period  which  joins  the  age  of  Iremeus  to 
the  age  of  St.  John,  we  have  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  arrive  at  anything  like  proof.  The  evi- 
dence has  received  important  additions  during  the 
present  century,  and  still  more  important  addi- 
tions are  by  no  means  impossible;  but  at  present 
our  materials  are  still  inadequate.  And  the  evi- 
dence is  insufficient  in  two  ways.  First,  although 
surprisingly  large  as  compared  with  what  might 
have  been  reasonably  expected,  yet  in  itself, 
the  literature  of  this  period  is  fragmentary  and 
scanty.  Secondly,  the  dates  of  some  of  the  most 
important  witnesses  cannot  as  yet  be  accurately 
determined.  In  many  cases  to  be  able  to  fix  the 
date  of  a  document  within  twenty  or  thirty  years 
is  quite  sufficient:  but  this  is  a  case  in  which  the 
difference  of  twenty  years  is  a  really  serious  dif- 
ference; and  there  is  fully  that  amount  of  un- 
certainty as  to  the  date  of  some  of  the  writings 
which  are  our  principal  sources  of  information; 
e.  g.,  the  "  Doctrine  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,"  the 
Epistles  of  Ignatius,  the  "  Shepherd  of  Hernias," 
and  the  "  Clementines."  Here  also  our  position 
may  improve.  Further  research  may  enable  us 
to  date  some  of  these  documents  accurately. 
But,  for  the  present,  uncertainty  about  precise 
dates  and  general  scantiness  of  evidence  com- 
pel us  to  admit  that  with  regard  to  many  of  the 
points  connected  with  this  question  nothing  that 
can  fairly  be  called  proof  is  possible  respecting 
the  interval  which  separates  the  last  quarter  of 
the  first  century  from  the  last  quarter  of  the 
second. 

This  feature  of  the  problem  is  sometimes  rep- 
resented by  the  useful  metaphor  that  the  history 
of  the  Church  just  at  this  period  "  passes  through 
a  tunnel  "  or  "  runs  underground."  We  are  in 
the  light  of  day  during  most  of  the  time  covered 
by  the  New  Testament;  and  we  are  again  in  the 
light  of  day  directly  we  reach  the  time  covered 
by  the  abundant  writings  of  Irenseus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and  others.  But  during 
the  intervening  period  we  are,  not  indeed  in  to- 
tal darkness,  but  in  a  passage  the  obscurity  of 
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which  is  only  slightly  relieved  by  an  occasional 
lamp  or  light-hole.  Leaving  this  tantalising  in- 
terval, about  which  the  one  thing  that  is  certain 
is  that  many  certainties  are  not  likely  to  be  found 
in  it,  we  pass  on  to  look  for  our  two  next  cer- 
tainties in  the  periods  which  precede  and  fol- 
low it. 

3.  In  the  period  covered  by  the  New  Testa- 
ment it  is  certain  that  the  Church  had  officers 
who  discharged  spiritual  functions  which  were 
not  discharged  by  ordinary  Christians;  in  other 
words  a  distinction  was  made  from  the  first  be- 
tween clergy  and  laity.  Of  this  fact  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  contain  abundant  evidence;  and  further 
evidence  is  scattered  up  and  down  the  New  Tes- 
tament, from  the  earliest  document  in  the  volume 
to  the  last.  In  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  which  is  certainly  the  earliest  Christian 
writing  that  has  come  down  to  us,  we  find  St. 
Paul  beseeching  the  Church  of  the  Thessalonians 
"  to  know  them  that  labour  among  you,  and  are 
over  you  in  the  Lord,  and  admonish  you;  and  to 
esteem  them  exceeding  highly  in  love  for  their 
work's  sake"  (v.  12,  13).  The  three  functions 
here  enumerated  are  evidently  functions  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  a  few  with  regard  to  the  many;  they 
are  not  duties  which  every  one  is  to  discharge  to- 
wards every  one.  In  the  Third  Epistle  of  St. 
John,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  latest,  and 
perhaps  the  very  latest,  of  the  writings  contained 
in  the  New  Testament,  the  incident  about  Diot- 
rephes  seems  to  show  that  not  only  ecclesiasti- 
cal government,  but  ecclesiastical  government  by 
a  single  official,  was  already  in  existence  in  the 
Church  in  which  Diotrephes  "  loved  to  have  the 
pre-eminence  "  (9,  10).  In  between  these  two  we 
have  the  exhortation  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews: "  Obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  you 
and  submit  to  them:  for  they  watch  in  behalf  of 
your  souls,  as  they  that  shall  give  account  "  (xiii. 
17).  And  directly  we  go  outside  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  look  at  the  Epistle  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  to  the  Church  of  Corinth,  commonly  called 
the  First  Epistle  of  Clement,  we  find  the  same 
distinction  between  clergy  and  laity  observed.  In 
this  letter,  which  almost  certainly  was  written 
during  the  lifetime  of  St.  John,  we  read  that  the 
Apostles,  "  preaching  everywhere  in  country  and 
town,  appointed  their  firstlruits,  when  they  had 
proved  them  by  the  Spirit,  to  be  bishops  and  dea- 
cons unto  them  that  should  believe.  And  this 
they  did  in  no  new  fashion;  for  indeed  it  had 
been  written  concerning  bishops  and  deacons 
from  very  ancient  times;  for  thus  saith  the  Scrip- 
ture in  a  certain  place,  I  will  appoint  their  bishops 
in  righteousness,  and  their  deacons  in  faith  " — 
the  last  words  being  an  inaccurate  quotation  of 
the  LXX.  of  Isa.  lx.  17.  And  a  little  further  on 
Clement  writes:  "Our  Apostles  knew  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  there  would  be  strife 
over  the  name  of  the  bishop's  office.  For  this 
cause,  therefore,  having  received  complete  fore- 
knowledge, they  appointed  the  aforesaid  persons, 
and  afterwards  they  provided  a  continuance,  that 
if  these  should  fall  asleep,  other  approved  men 
should  succeed  to  their  ministration.  Those 
therefore  who  were  appointed  by  them,  or  after- 
ward by  other  men  of  repute  with  the  consent  of 
the  whole  Church,  and  have  ministered  unblam- 
ably  to  the  flock  of  Christ  in  lowliness  of  mind, 
peacefully  and  with  all  modesty,  and  for  long 
time  have  borne  a  good  report  with  all — these 
men  we  consider  to  be  unjustly  thrust  out  from 
their  ministration.     For  it  will   be   no  light  sin 


for  us,  if  we  thrust  out  those  who  have  offered 
the  gifts  of  the  bishop's  office  unblamably  and 
holily.  Blessed  are  those  presbyters  who  have 
gone  before,  seeing  that  their  departure  was  fruit- 
ful and  ripe,  for  they  have  no  fear  lest  any  one 
should  remove  them  from  their  appointed  place. 
For  we  see  that  ye  have  displaced  certain  per- 
sons, though  they  were  living  honourably,  from 
the  ministration  which  they  had  kept  blame- 
lessly "  (xlii.,  xliv.). 

Three  things  come  out  very  clearly  from  this 
passage,  confirming  what  has  been  found  in  the 
New  Testament.  (1)  There  is  a  clear  distinction 
made  between  clergy  and  laity.  (2)  This  dis- 
tinction is  not  a  temporary  arrangement,  but  is 
the  basis  of  a  permanent  organisation.  (3)  A 
person  who  has  been  duly  promoted  to  the  ranks 
of  the  clergy  as  a  presbyter  or  bishop  (the  two 
titles  being  here  synonymous,  as  in  the  Epistle 
to  Titus)  holds  that  position  for  life.  Unless  he 
is  guilty  of  some  serious  offence,  to  depose  him 
is  no  light  sin 

None  of  these  passages,  either  in  the  New 
Testament  or  in  Clement,  tells  us  very  clearly  the 
precise  nature  of  the  functions  which  the  clergy, 
as  distinct  from  the  laity,  were  to  discharge;  yet 
they  indicate  that  these  functions  were  of  a  spir- 
itual rather  than  of  a  secular  character,  that  they 
concerned  men's  souls  rather  than  their  bodies, 
and  that  they  were  connected  with  religious  ser- 
vice (fatTovpyia).  But  the  one  thing  which  is 
quite  clear  is  this, — that  the  Church  had,  and  was 
always  intended  to  have,  a  body  of  officers  dis- 
tinct from  the  congregations  to  which  they  min- 
istered and  over  which  they  ruled. 

4.  For  our  fourth  certainty  we  resort  to  the 
time  when  the  history  of  the  Church  returns  once 
more  to  the  full  light  of  day,  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  second  century  Then  we  find  two  things 
quite  clearly  established,  which  have  continued  in 
Christendom  from  that  day  to  this.  We  find  a 
regularly  organised  clergy,  not  only  distinctly 
marked  off  from  the  laity,  but  distinctly  marked 
off  among  themselves  by  well-defined  gradations 
of  rank.  And,  secondly,  we  find  that  each  local 
Church  is  constitutionally  governed  by  one  chief 
officer,  whose  powers  are  large  and  seldom  re- 
sisted, and  who  universally  receives  the  title  of 
bishop.  To  these  two  points  we  may  add  a  third. 
There  is  no  trace  of  any  belief,  or  even  suspicion, 
that  the  constitution  of  these  local  Churches  had 
ever  been  anything  else.  On  the  contrary,  the 
evidence  (and  it  is  considerable)  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  Christians  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
second  century — say  A.  d.  180  to  200 — were  fully 
persuaded  that  the  episcopal  form  of  government 
had  prevailed  in  the  different  Churches  from  the 
Apostles'  time  to  their  own.  Just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Gospels,  Irenseus  and  his  contemporaries 
not  only  do  not  know  of  either  more  or  less  than 
the  four  which  have  come  down  to  us,  but  cannot 
conceive  of  there  ever  being  either  more  or  less 
than  these  four:  so  in  the  case  of  Church  Gov- 
ernment, they  not  only  represent  episcopacy  as 
everywhere  prevalent  in  their  time,  but  they  have 
no  idea  that  at  any  previous  time  any  other  form 
of  government  prevailed.  And  although  Ire- 
na-us,  like  St.  Paul  and  Clement  of  Rome,  some- 
times speaks  of  bishops  under  the  title  of  presby- 
ter, yet  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  were  at  that 
time  presbyters  who  were  not  bishops  and  who  did 
not  possess  episcopal  authority.  Irenaus  himself 
was  such  a  presbyter,  until  the  martyrdom  of 
Pothinus  in  the  persecution  of  a.  d.  177  created  a 
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vacancy  in  the  see  of  Lyons,  which  Irenaeus  was 
then  called  upon  to  fill;  he  held  the  see  for  up- 
wards of  twenty  years,  from  about  a.  d.  180  to  202. 
From  Irenaeus  and  from  his  contemporary  Dio- 
nysius,  Bishop  of  Corinth,  we  learn  not  only  the 
fact  that  episcopacy  prevailed  everywhere,  but,  in 
not  a  few  cases,  the  name  of  the  existing  bishop; 
and  in  some  cases  the  names  of  their  predeces- 
sors are  given  up  to  the  time  of  the  Apostles. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  Linus 
the  first  bishop  is  connected  with  "  the  two  most 
glorious  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  "  :  and,  in  the 
case  of  Athens,  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  is  said 
to  have  been  appointed  first  bishop  of  that 
Church  by  the  Apostle  Paul.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  correct:  but  at  least  it  shows  that  in  the 
time  of  Irenaeus  and  Dionysius  of  Corinth  epis- 
copacy was  not  only  recognised  as  the  universal 
form  of  Church  government,  but  was  also  be- 
lieved to  have  prevailed  in  the  principal  Churches 
from  the  very  earliest  times. 

5.  If  we  narrow  our  field  and  look,  not  at  the 
whole  Church,  but  at  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria,  we  may  obtain  yet  another  certainty 
from  the  obscure  period  which  lies  between  the 
age  of  the  Apostles  and  that  of  Dionysius  and 
Irenaeus.  The  investigations  of  Lightfoot,  Zahn, 
and  Harnack  have  placed  the  genuineness  of  the 
short  Greek  form  of  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius 
beyond  reasonable  dispute.  Their  exact  date  can- 
not as  yet  be  determined.  The  evidence  is  strong 
that  Ignatius  was  martyred  in  the  reign  of  Tra- 
jan: and,  if  that  is  accepted,  the  letters  cannot 
be  later  than  a.  d.  117.  But  even  if  this  evidence 
be  rejected  as  not  conclusive,  and  the  letters  be 
dated  ten  or  twelve  years  later,  their  testimony 
will  still  be  of  the  utmost  importance.  They 
prove  that  long  before  a.  d.  150  episcopacy  was 
the  recognised  form  of  government  throughout 
the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria;  and,  as 
Ignatius  speaks  of  "  the  bishops  that  are  settled 
in  the  farthest  parts  of  the  earth  (««rd  rd  nipara 
opicdt-vrsg)"  they  prove  that,  according  to  his  be- 
lief, episcopacy  was  the  recognised  form  every- 
where (Ephes.  iii.).  This  evidence  is  not  a  little 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that,  as  all  sound  critics 
on  both  sides  are  now  agreed,  the  Epistles  of 
Ignatius  were  evidently  not  written  in  order  to 
magnify  the  episcopal  office,  or  to  preach  up  the 
episcopal  system.  The  writer's  main  object  is  to 
deprecate  schism  and  all  that  might  tend  to 
schism.  And  in  his  opinion  the  best  way  to  avoid 
schism  is  to  keep  closely  united  to  the  bishop. 
Thus,  the  magnifying  of  the  episcopal  office 
comes  about  incidentally;  because  Ignatius  takes 
for  granted  that  everywhere  there  is  a  bishop  in 
each  Church,  who  is  the  duly  appointed  ruler  of 
it,  loyalty  to  whom  will  be  a  security  against  all 
schismatical  tendencies. 

These  four  or  five  points  being  regarded  as  es- 
tablished to  an  extent  which  may  reasonably  be 
called  certainty,  there  remain  certain  other  points 
about  which  certainty  is  not  yet  possible,  some  of 
which  admit  of  a  probable  solution,  while  for 
others  there  is  so  little  evidence  that  we  have  to 
fall  back  upon  mere  conjecture.  Among  these 
would  be  the  distinctions  of  office,  or  gradations 
of  rank,  among  the  clergy  in  the  first  century 
or  century  and  a  half  after  the  Ascension,  the 
precise  functions  assigned  to  each  office,  and  the 
manner  of  appointment.  With  regard  to  these 
questions  three  positions  may  be  assumed  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  probability.     . 

1.  There  was  a  distinction  made  between  itin- 


erant or  missionary  clergy  and  stationary  or  lo- 
calised clergy.  Among  the  former  we  find  apos- 
tles (who  are  a  much  larger  body  than  the 
Twelve),  prophets,  and  evangelists.  Among  the 
latter  we  have  two  orders,  spoken  of  as  bishops 
and  deacons,  as  here  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians  (i.  1)  as  well  as  in  the  "  Doctrine  of 
the  Twelve  Apostles,"  presbyter  or  elder  being 
sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  bishop. 
This  distinction  between  an  itinerant  and  a  sta- 
tionary ministry  appears  in  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  (xii.  28),  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  (iv.  11),  and  perhaps  also  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  and  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  John. 
In  the  "  Doctrine  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  "  it  is 
clearly  marked. 

2.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  further  distinc- 
tion between  those  who  did,  and  those  who  did 
not,  possess  supernatural  prophetical  gifts.  The 
title  of  prophet  was  commonly,  but  perhaps  not 
exclusively,  given  to  those  who  possessed  this 
gift:  and  the  "  Doctrine  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  " 
shows  a  great  respect  for  prophets.  But  the 
distinction  naturally  died  out  when  these  super- 
natural gifts  ceased  to  be  manifested.  During 
the  process  of  extinction  serious  difficulty  arose 
as  to  the  test  of  a  genuine  prophet.  Some  fa- 
natical persons  believed  themselves  to  be 
prophets,  and  some  dishonest  persons  pretended 
to  be  prophets  when  they  were  not  such.  The 
office  appears  to  have  been  extinct  when  Ignatius 
wrote:  by  prophets  he  always  means  the  prophets 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Montanism  v/as  probably 
a  forlorn  attempt  to  revive  this  much  desired 
office  after  the  Church  as  a  whole  had  decided 
against  it.  Further  discussion  of  the  gift  of 
prophecy  in  the  New  Testament  will  be  found  in 
a  previous  chapter  (vi.). 

3.  The  clergy  were  not  elected  by  the  congre- 
gation as  its  delegates  or  representatives,  deputed 
to  perform  functions  which  originally  could  be 
discharged  by  any  Christian.  They  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Apostles  and  their  successors  or 
substitutes.  Where  the  congregation  selected  or 
recommended  candidates,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Seven  Deacons  (Acts  vi.  4-6),  they  did  not  them- 
selves lay  hands  on  them.  The  typical  act  of 
laying  on  of  hands  was  always  performed  by 
those  who  were  already  ministers,  whether  apos- 
tles, prophets,  or  elders.  Whatever  else  was  still 
open  to  the  laity,  this  act  of  ordaining  was 
not.  And  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  also  was  from 
the  first  reserved  to  the  clergy,  and  that  all  min- 
isters, excepting  prophets,  were  expected  to  use 
a  prescribed  form  of  words  in  celebrating  it. 

But,  although  much  still  remains  untouched, 
this  discussion  must  draw  to  a  close.  In  the  ideal 
Church  there  is  no  Lord's  Day  or  holy  seasons, 
for  all  days  are  the  Lord's,  and  all  seasons  are 
holy;  there  are  no  places  especially  dedicated  to 
God's  worship,  for  the  whole  universe  is  His 
temple;  there  are  no  persons  especially  ordained 
to  be  His  ministers,  for  all  His  people  are  priests 
and  prophets.  But  in  the  Church  as  it  exists  in 
a  sinful  world,  the  attempt  to  make  all  times  and 
all  places  holy  ends  in  the  desecration  of  all 
alike;  and  the  theory  that  all  Christians  are 
priests  becomes  indistinguishable  from  the  theory 
that  none  is  such.  In  this  matter  let  us  not  try 
to  be  wiser  than  God,  Whose  will  may  be  dis- 
cerned in  His  providential  guiding  of  His  Church 
throughout  so  many  centuries.  The  attempt  to 
reproduce  Paradise  or  to  anticipate  heaven  in  a 
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state  01  society  which  does  not  possess  the  con- 
ditions of  Paradise  or  heaven,  can  end  in  nothing 
but  disastrous  confusion. 

In  conclusion  the  following  weighty  words  are 
gratefully  quoted.  They  come  with  special  force 
from  one  who  does  not  himself  belong  to  an 
Episcopalian  Church. 

"  By  our  reception  or  denial  of  priesthood  in 
the  Church,  our  entire  view  of  what  the  Church 
is  must  be  affected  and  moulded.  We  shall  either 
accept  the  idea  of  a  visible  and  organised  body, 
within  which  Christ  rules  by  means  of  a  min- 
istry, sacraments,  and  ordinances  to  which  He 
has  attached  a  blessing,  the  fulness  of  which  we 
have  no  right  to  look  for  except  through  the 
channels  He  has  ordained  (and  it  ought  to  be 
needless  to  say  that  this  is  the  Presbyterian  idea), 
or  we  shall  rest  satisfied  with  the  thought  of  tke 
Church  as  consisting  of  multitudes  of  individual 
souls  known  to  God  alone,  as  invisible,  unorgan- 
ised, with  ordinances  blessed  because  of  the 
memories  which  they  awaken,  but  to  which  no 
promise  of  present  grace  is  tied,  with,  in  short, 
no  thought  of  a  Body  of  Christ  in  the  world,  but 
only  of  a  spiritual  and  heavenly  principle  ruling 
in  the  hearts  and  regulating  the  lives  of  men. 
Conceptions  of  the  Church  so  widely  different 
from  each  other  cannot  fail  to  affect  in  the  most 
vital  manner  the  Church's  life,  and  relation  to 
those  around  her.  Yet  both  conceptions  are  the 
logical  and  necessary  result  of  the  acceptance  or 
denial  of  the  idea  of  a  divinely  appointed  and  still 
living  priesthood  among  men." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  APOSTLE'S  RULE  RESPECTING  SEC- 
OND MARRIAGES;  ITS  MEANING  AND 
PRESENT  OBLIGATION. 

i  Timothy  iii.  2. 

The  Apostle  here  states,  as  one  of  the  first 
qualifications  to  be  looked  for  in  a  person  who 
is  to  be  ordained  a  bishop,  that  he  must  be  "  the 
husband  of  one  wife."  The  precise  meaning  of 
this  phrase  will  probably  never  ceaie  tc  be  dis- 
cussed. But,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  phrase  is  capable  of  bearing  several  mean- 
ings, yet  it  cannot  be  fairly  contended  that  the 
meaning  is  seriously  doubtful.  The  balance  of 
probability  is  so  largely  in  favour  of  one  of  the 
meanings,  that  the  remainder  may  be  reasonably 
set  aside  as  having  no  valid  ground  for  being 
supported  in  competition  with  it. 

Three  passages  in  which  the  phrase  occurs  have 
to  be  considered  together,  and  these  have  to  be 
compared  with  a  fourth.  (1)  There  is  the  pas- 
sage before  us  about  a  bishop,  (2)  another  in  ver. 
12  about  deacons,  and  (3)  another  in  Tit.  i.  6 
about  elders  or  presbyters,  whom  St.  Paul  after- 
wards mentions  under  the  title  of  bishop.  In 
these  three  passages  we  have  it  plainly  set  forth 
that  Timothy  and  Titus  are  to  regard  it  as  a  nec- 
essary qualification  in  a  bishop  or  elder  or  pres- 
byter, and  also  in  a  deacon,  that  he  should  be  a 
"  man  of  one  woman  "  or  "  husband  of  one 
wife"  (ftiac  ywainbg  avfip).  In  the  fourth  passage 
(1  Tim.  iv.  9)  he  gives  as  a  necessary  qualification 
of  one  who  is  to  be  placed  on  the  roll  of  Church 
widows,  that  she  must  be  a  "  woman  of  one 
man  "  or  "  wife  of  one  husband  "  (hbq  avdpocywj}). 
This   fourth   passage   is   of  much   importance   in 


determining  the  meaning  of  the  converse  expres- 
sion in  the  other  three  passages. 

There  are  four  main  interpretations  of  the  ex- 
pression in  question. 

1.  That  which  the  phrase  at  once  suggests  to  a 
modern  mind, — that  the  person  to  be  ordained 
bishop  or  deacon  must  have  only  one  wife  and 
not  more;  that  he  must  not  be  a  polygamist. 
According  to  this  interpretation,  therefore,  we 
are  to  understand  the  Apostle  to  mean,  that  a 
Jew  or  barbarian  with  more  wives  than  one 
might  be  admiitcd  to  baptism  and  become  a 
member  of  the  congregation,  but  ought  not  to  be 
admitted  to  the  ministry.  This  explanation,  which 
at  first  sight  looks  simple  and  plausible,  will 
not  bear  inspection.  It  is  quite  true  that  polyg- 
amy in  St.  Paul's  day  still  existed  among  the 
Jews.  Justin  Martyr,  in  the  "  Dialogue  with 
Trypho,"  says  to  the  Jews,  "  It  is  better  for  you 
to  follow  God  than  your  senseless  and  blind 
teachers,  who  even  to  this  day  allow  you  each  to 
have  four  and  five  wives  "  (§  134).  But  polyg- 
amy in  the  Roman  Empire  must  have  been  rare. 
It  was  forbidden  by  Roman  law,  which  did  not 
allow  a  man  to  have  more  than  one  lawful  wife 
at  a  time,  and  treated  every  simultaneous  second 
marriage,  not  only  as  null  and  void,  but  infa- 
mous. Where  it  was  practised  it  must  have  been 
practised  secretly.  It  is  probable  that,  when  St. 
Paul  wrote  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  not  a  single 
polygamist  had  been  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith.  Polygamists  were  exceedingly  rare  inside 
the  Empire,  and  the  Church  had  not  yet  spread 
beyond  it.  Indeed,  our  utter  ignorance  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  primitive  Church  dealt  with 
polygamists  who  wished  to  become  Christians 
amounts  to  something  like  proof  that  such  cases 
were  extremely  uncommon.  How  improbable, 
therefore,  that  St.  Paul  should  think  it  worth 
while  to  charge  both  Timothy  and  Titus  that 
converted  polygamists  must  not  be  admitted  to 
the  office  of  bishop,  when  there  is  no  likelihood 
that  any  one  of  them  knew  of  a  single  instance  of 
a  polygamist  who  had  become  a  Christian!  On 
these  grounds  alone  this  interpretation  of  the 
phrase  might  be  safely  rejected. 

But  these  grounds  do  not  stand  alone.  There 
is  the  convincing  evidence  of  the  converse  phrase, 
"  wife  of  one  husband."  If  men  with  more  than 
one  wife  were  very  rare  in  the  Roman  Empire, 
what  are  we  to  think  of  women  with  more  than 
one  husband?  Even  among  the  barbarians  out- 
side the  Empire,  such  a  thing  as  a  plurality  of 
husbands  was  regarded  as  monstrous.  It  is  in- 
credible that  St.  Paul  could  have  had  any  such 
case  in  his  mind,  when  he  mentioned  the  quali- 
fication "  wife  of  one  husband."  Moreover,  as 
the  question  before  him  was  one  relating  to 
widows,  this  "  wife  of  one  husband  "  must  be  a 
person  who  at  the  time  had  no  husband.  The 
phrase,  therefore,  can  only  mean  a  woman  who 
after  the  death  of  her  husband  has  not  married 
again.  Consequently  the  converse  expression, 
"  husband  of  one  wife,"  cannot  have  any  refer- 
ence to  polygamy. 

2.  Far  more  worthy  of  consideration  is  the 
view  that  what  is  aimed  at  in  both  cases  is  not 
polygamy,  but  divorce.  Divorce,  as  we  know 
from  abundant  evidence,  was  very  frequent  both 
among  the  Jews  and  the  Romans  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era.  Among  the  former  it 
provoked  the  special  condemnation  of  Christ; 
and  one  of  the  many  influences  which  Christianity 
had  upon  Roman  law  was  to  diminish  the  facili- 
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ties  for  divorce.  According  to  Jewish  practice 
the  husband  could  obtain  a  divorce  for  very  triv- 
ial reasons;  and  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul  Jewish 
women  sometimes  took  the  initiative.  Accord- 
ing to  Roman  practice  either  husband  or  wife 
could  obtain  a  divorce  very  easily.  Abundant 
instances  are  on  record,  and  that  in  the  case  of 
people  of  high  character,  such  as  Cicero.  After 
the  divorce  either  of  the  parties  could  marry 
again;  and  often  enough  both  of  them  did  so; 
therefore  in  the  Roman  Empire  in  St.  Paul's 
day  there  must  have  been  plenty  of  persons  of 
both  sexes  who  had  been  divorced  once  or 
twice  and  had  married  again.  There  is  nothing 
improbable  in  the  supposition  that  quite  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  such  persons  had  been  converted 
to  Christianity  to  make  it  worth  while  to  legislate 
respecting  them.  They  might  be  admitted  to 
baptism;  but  they  must  not  be  admitted  to  an 
official  position  in  the  Church.  A  regulation  of 
this  kind  might  be  all  the  more  necessary,  be- 
cause in  a  wealthy  capital  like  Ephesus  it  would 
probably  be  among  the  upper  and  more  influen- 
tial classes  that  divorces  would  be  most  frequent; 
and  from  precisely  these  classes,  when  any  of 
them  had  become  Christians,  officials  would  be 
likely  to  be  chosen.  This  explanation,  therefore, 
of  the  phrases  "  husband  of  one  wife  "  and  "  wife 
of  one  husband  "  cannot  be  condemned,  like  the 
first,  as  utterly  incredible.  It  has  a  fair  amount 
of  probability:  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
another  explanation  (which  really  includes  this 
one)  has  not  a  far  greater  amount. 

3.  We  may  pass  over  without  much  discussion 
the  view  that  the  phrases  are  a  vague  way  of 
indicating  misconduct  of  any  kind  in  reference 
to  marriage.  No  doubt  such  misconduct  was 
rife  among  the  heathen,  and  the  Christian  Church 
by  no  means  escaped  the  taint,  as  the  scandals 
in  the  Church  of  Corinth  and  the  frequent  warn- 
ings of  the  Apostles  against  sins  of  this  kind 
show.  But  when  St.  Paul  has  to  speak  of  such 
things  he  is  not  afraid  to  do  so  in  language 
that  cannot  be  misunderstood.  We  have  seen 
this  already  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  Epistle; 
and  the  fifth  chapters  of  1  Corinthians,  Galatians, 
and  Ephesians  supply  other  examples.  We  may 
safely  say  that  if  St.  Paul  had  meant  to  indicate 
persons  who  had  entered  into  illicit  unions  before 
or  after  marriage,  he  would  have  used  much  less 
ambiguous  language  than  the  phrases  under  dis- 
cussion. 

4.  There  remains  the  view,  which  from  the 
first  has  been  the  dominant  one,  that  these  pas- 
sages all  refer  to  second  marriage  after  the  first 
marriage  has  been  dissolved  by  death.  A  wid- 
ower who  has  married  a  second  wife  ought  not 
to  be  admitted  to  the  ministry;  a  widow  who  has 
married  a  second  husband  ought  not  to  be  placed 
on  the  roll  of  Church  widows.  This  interpreta- 
tion is  reasonable  in  itself,  is  in  harmony  with 
the  context  and  with  what  St.  Paul  says  else- 
where about  marriage,  and  is  confirmed  by  the 
views  taken  of  second  marriages  in  the  case  of 
clergy  by  the  early  Church. 

(a)  The  belief  that  St.  Paul  was  opposed  to  the 
ordination  of  persons  who  had  contracted  a  sec- 
ond marriage  is  reasonable  in  itself.  A  second 
marriage,  although  perfectly  lawful  and  in  some 
cases  advisable,  was  so  far  a  sign  of  weakness; 
and  a  double  family  would  in  many  cases  be  a 
serious  hindrance  tc.  work.  The  Church  could 
not  afford  to  enlist  any  but  its  strongest  men 
among  its  officers;  and  its  officers  must  not  be 
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hampered  more  than  other  men  with  domestic 
cares.  Moreover,  the  heathen  certainly  felt  a 
special  respect  for  the  univira,  the  woman  who 
did  not  enter  into  a  second  marriage;  and  there 
is  some  reason  for  believing  that  second  mar- 
riages were  sometimes  thought  unfitting  in  the 
case  of  men,  e.  g.,  in  the  case  of  certain  priests. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  we  may  safely  conclude  that, 
both  by  Christians  and  heathen,  persons  who  had 
abstained  from  marrying  again  would  so  far  be 
more  respected  than  thosewho  had  not  abstained. 

(b)  This  interpretation  is  in  harmony  with  the 
context.  In  the  passage  before  us  the  qualifica- 
tion which  immediately  precedes  the  expression, 
"  husband  of  one  wife,"  is  "  without  reproach  "  ; 
in  the  Epistle  to  Titus  it  is  "  blameless."  In  each 
case  the  meaning  seems  to  be  that  there  must  be 
nothing  in  the  past  or  present  life  of  the  candi- 
date, which  could  afterwards  with  any  show  of 
reason  be  urged  against  him  as  inconsistent  with 
his  office.  He  must  be  above  and  not  below  the 
average  of  men;  and  therefore  he  must  not  have 
been  twice  married. 

(c)  This  agrees  with  what  St.  Paul  says  else- 
where about  marriage.  His  statements  are  clear 
and  consistent,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
there  is  any  want  of  harmony  between  what 
is  said  in  this  Epistle  and  what  is  said 
to  the  Corinthian  Church  on  this  subject. 
The  Apostle  strongly  upholds  the  lawfulness 
of  marriage  for  all  (1  Cor.  vii.  28,  36;  1  Tim. 
iv.  3).  For  those  who  are  equal  to  it, 
whether  single  or  widowed,  he  considers 
that  their  remaining  as  they  are  is  the  more 
blessed  condition  (1  Cor.  vii.  1,  7,  8,  32,  34, 
40;  1  Tim.  v.  7).  But  so  few  persons  are  equal  to 
this  that  it  is  prudent  for  those  who  desire  to 
marry  to  do  so,  and  for  those  who  desire  to 
marry  again  to  do  so  (1  Cor.  vii.  2,  9,  39;  1  Tim. 
v.  14).  These  being  his  convictions  is  it  not  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  in  selecting  ministers 
for  the  Church  he  would  look  for  them  in  the 
class  which  had  given  proof  of  moral  strength 
by  remaining  unmarried  or  by  not  marrying  a 
second  time?  In  an  age  of  such  boundless  li- 
centiousness continency  won  admiration  and  re- 
spect; and  a  person  who  had  given  clear  evi- 
dence of  such  self-control  would  have  his  moral 
influence  thereby  increased.  Few  things  impress 
barbarous  and  semi-barbarous  people  more  than 
to  see  a  man  having  full  control  over  passions 
to  which  they  themselves  are  slaves.  In  the  ter- 
rific odds  which  the  infant  Church  had  to  en- 
counter, this  was  a  point  well  worth  turning  to 
advantage. 

And  here  we  may  note  St.  Paul's  wisdom  in 
giving  no  preference  to  those  who  had  not  mar- 
ried at  all  over  those  who  had  married  only  once. 
Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  played  into  the 
hands  of  those  heretics  who  disparaged  wedlock. 
And  perhaps  he  had  seen  something  of  the  evils 
which  abounded  among  the  celibate  priests  of 
heathenism.  It  is  quite  obvious  that,  although 
he  in  no  way  discourages  celibacy  among  the 
clergy,  yet  he  assumes  that  among  them,  as 
among  the  laity,  marriage  will  be  the  rule  and  ab- 
staining the  exception;  so  much  so,  that  he  does 
not  think  of  giving  any  special  directions  for  the 
guidance  of  a  celibate  bishop  or  a  celibate  dea- 
con. 

5.  Lastly,  this  interpretation  of  the  phrases  in 
question  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  views  of 
leading  Christians  on  the  subject  in  the  first  few 
centuries,  and  by  the  decrees  of  councils;  these 
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being  largely  influenced  by  St.  Paul's  language, 
and  therefore  being  a  guide  as  to  what  his  words 
were  then  supposed  to  mean. 

Hernias,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  of  course  Ter- 
tullian,  and  among  later  Fathers,  Chrysostom, 
Epiphanius,  and  Cyril,  all  write  in  disparagement 
of  second  marriages,  not  as  sin,  but  as  weakness. 
To  marry  again  is  to  fall  short  of  the  high  per- 
fection set  before  us  in  the  Gospel  constitution. 
Athenagoras  goes  so  far  as  to  call  a  second 
marriage  "respectable  adultery,"  and  to  say  that 
one  who  thus  severs  himself  from  his  dead  wife 
is  an  "  adulterer  in  disguise."  Respecting  the 
clergy,  Origen  says  plainly,  "  Neither  a  bishop, 
nor  a  presbyter,  nor  a  deacon,  nor  a  widow,  can 
be  twice  married."  The  canons  of  councils  are 
not  less  plain,  either  as  to  the  discouragement 
of  second  marriages  among  the  laity,  or  their  in- 
compatibility with  what  was  then  required  of  the 
clergy.  The  synods  of  Ancyra  (Can.  19),  of 
Neocaesarea  (Can.  3  and  7),  and  of  Laodicea 
(Can.  1)  subjected  lay  persons  who  married  more 
than  once  to  a  penalty.  This  penalty  seems  to 
have  varied  in  different  Churches;  but  in  some 
cases  it  involved  excommunication  for  a  time. 
The  Council  of  Nicaea,  on  the  other  hand,  makes 
it  a  condition  that  members  of  the  Puritan  sect 
of  Cathari  are  not  to  be  received  into  the  Church 
unless  they  promise  in  writing  to  communicate 
with  those  who  have  married  a  second  time 
(Can.  8).  The  "  Apostolic  Constitutions  "  (vi. 
17)  and  the  so-called  "Apostolic  Canons"  (17) 
absolutely  forbid  the  promotion  of  one  who  has 
married  twice,  to  be  a  bishop,  presbyter,  or  dea- 
con; and  the  "Apostolic  Constitutions"  forbid 
the  marriage  of  one  who  is  already  in  Holy 
Orders.  He  may  marry  once  before  he  is  or- 
dained: but  if  he  is  single  at  his  ordination  he 
must  remain  so  all  his  life.  Of  course,  if  his 
wife  dies  he  is  not  to  marry  again.  Even  singers, 
readers,  and  door-keepers,  although  they  may 
marry  after  they  have  been  admitted  to  office, 
yet  are  in  no  case  to  marry  a  second  time  or 
to  marry  a  widow.  And  the  widow  of  a  cleric 
was  not  allowed  to  marry  a  second  time. 

All  these  rigorous  views  and  enactments  leave 
little  doubt  as  to  how  the  early  Church  under- 
stood St.  Paul's  language:  viz.,  that  one  who  had 
exhibited  the  weakness  of  marrying  a  second 
time  was  not  to  be  admitted  to  the  ministry. 
From  this  they  drew  the  inference  that  one  who 
was  already  in  orders  must  not  be  allowed  to 
marry  a  second  time.  And  from  this  they  drew 
the  further  inference  that  entering  into  a  mar- 
riage contract  at  all  was  inadmissible  for  one 
who  was  already  a  bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon. 
Marriage  was  not  a  bar  to  ordination,  but  ordi- 
nation was  a  bar  to  marriage.  Married  men 
might  become  clergy,  but  the  higher  orders  of 
clergy  mignt  not  become  married. 

A  little  thought  will  show  that  neither  of  these 
inferences  follows  from  St.  Paul's  rule;  and  we 
have  good  reason  for  doubting  whether  he  would 
have  sanctioned  either  of  them.  The  Apostle 
rules  that  those  who  have  shown  want  of  moral 
strength  in  taking  a  second  wife  are  not  to  be 
ordained  deacons  or  presbyters.  But  he  nowhere 
says  or  hints  that,'  if  they  find  in  themselves  a 
want  of  moral  strength  of  this  kind  after  their 
ordination,  they  are  to  be  made  to  bear  a  bur- 
den to  which  they  are  unequal.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  general  principle,  which  he  so  clearly 
lays  down,  decides  the  case:  "If  they  have  not 
continency,  let  them  marry:   for  it  is  better  to 


marry  than  to  burn."  And  if  this  holds  good  of 
clergy  who  have  lost  their  first  wives,  it  holds 
good  at  least  as  strongly  of  those  who  were  un- 
married at  the  time  of  their  ordination.  Those 
Churches,  therefore,  which,  like  our  own,  allow 
the  clergy  to  marry,  and  even  to  marry  a  second 
time,  after  ordination,  may  rightly  claim  to  have 
the  Apostle  on  their  side. 

But  there  are  Churches,  and  among  them  the 
Church  of  England,  which  disregard  the  Apos- 
tle's directions,  in  admitting  those  who  have 
been  more  than  once  married  to  the  diaconate, 
and  even  to  the  episcopate.  What  defence  is  to 
be  made  of  an  apparent  laxity,  which  seems  to 
amount  to  lawlessness?  The  answer  is  that  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  St.  Paul  is  giving  rules 
which  are  to  bind  the  Church  for  all  time.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  his  directions  are  given 
"  by  reason  of  the  present  distress."  We  do  not 
consider  ourselves  bound  by  the  regulation, 
which  has  far  higher  authority  than  that  of  a 
single  Apostle,  respecting  the  eating  of  blood 
and  of  things  strangled.  The  first  council,  at 
which  most  of  the  Apostles  were  present,  forbade 
the  eating  of  these  things.  It  also  forbade  the 
eating  of  things  offered  to  idols.  St.  Paul  himself 
led  the  way  in  showing  that  this  restriction  is 
not  always  binding:  and  the  whole  Church 
has  come  to  disregard  the  other.  Why?  Be- 
cause in  none  of  these  case  is  the  act  sinful  in 
itself.  While  the  Jewish  converts  were  likely  to 
be  scandalised  by  seeing  their  fellow-Christians 
eating  blood,  it  was  expedient  to  forbid  it;  and 
while  heathen  converts  were  likely  to  think 
lightly  of  idolatry,  if  they  saw  their  fellow-Chris- 
tians eating  what  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice  to 
an  idol,  it  was  expedient  to  forbid  it.  When 
these  dangers  ceased,  the  reason  for  the  enact- 
ment ceased;  and  the  enactment  was  rightly  dis- 
regarded. The  same  principle  applies  to  the 
ordination  of  persons  who  have  been  twice  mar- 
ried. Nowadays  a  man  is  not  considered  less 
strong  than  his  fellows,  because  he  has  married 
a  second  time.  To  refuse  to  ordain  such  a  per- 
son would  be  to  lose  a  minister  at  a  time  when 
the  need  of  additional  ministers  is  great;  and 
this  loss  would  be  without  compensation. 

And  we  have  evidence  that  in  the  primitive 
Church  the  Apostle's  rule  about  digamists  was 
not  considered  absolute.  In  one  of  his  Montanist 
treatises  Tertullian  taunts  the  Catholics  in  hav- 
ing even  among  their  bishops  men  who  had  mar- 
ried twice,  and  who  did  not  blush  when  the  Pas- 
toral Epistles  were  read;  and  Hippolytus,  in  his 
fierce  attack  on  Callistus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  states 
that  under  him  men  who  had  been  twice  and 
thrice  married  were  ordained  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons.  And  we  know  that  a  distinction 
was  made  in  the  Greek  Church  between  those 
who  had  married  twice  as  Christians,  and  those 
who  had  concluded  the  second  marriage  before 
baptism.  The  latter  were  not  excluded  from  or- 
dination. And  some  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
if  the  first  marriage  took  place  before  baptism, 
and  the  second  afterwards,  the  man  was  to  be 
considered  as  having  been  married  only  once. 
This  freedom  in  interpreting  the  Apostle's  rule 
not  unnaturally  led  to  its  being,  in  some  branches 
of  the  Church,  disregarded.  St.  Paul  says,  "  Do 
not  ordain  a  man  who  has  married  more  than 
once."  If  you  may  say,  "  This  man,  who  has 
married  more  than  once,  shall  be  accounted  as 
having  married  only  once; "you  may  equally  well 
say,  "  The  Apostle's  rule  was  only  a  temporary 
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one,  and  we  have  the  right  to  judge  of  its  suit- 
ableness to  our  times  and  to  particular  circum- 
stances." We  may  feel  confidence  that  in  such 
a  matter  it  was  not  St.  Paul's  wish  to  deprive 
Churches  throughout  all  time  of  their  liberty  of 
judgment,  and  the  Church  of  England  is  thus 
justified. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  RELATION  OF  HUMAN  CONDUCT  TO 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  GODLINESS. 

1  Timothy  iii.  14-16. 

St.  Paul  here  makes  a  pause  in  the  Epistle. 
He  has  brought  to  a  close  some  of  the  principal 
directions  which  he  has  to  give  respecting  the 
preservation  of  pure  doctrine,  the  conduct  of 
public  worship,  and  the  Qualifications  for  the 
ministry:  and  before  proceeding  to  other  topics 
he  halts  in  order  to  insist  upon  the  importance 
of  these  things,  by  pointing  out  what  is  really  in- 
volved in  them.  Their  importance  is  one  main 
reason  for  his  writing  at  all.  Although  he  hopes 
to  be  with  Timothy  again  even  sooner  than 
might  be  expected,  he  nevertheless  will  not  allow 
matters  of  this  gravity  to  wait  for  his  return  to 
Ephesus.  For,  after  all,  this  hope  may  be  frus- 
trated, and  it  may  be  a  long  time  before  the  two 
friends  meet  again  face  to  face.  The  way  in 
which  Christians  ought  to  behave  themselves  in 
the  house  of  God  is  not  a  matter  which  can  wait 
indefinitely,  seeing  that  this  house  of  God  is  no 
lifeless  shrine  of  a  lifeless  image,  which  knows 
nothing  and  cares  nothing  about  what  goes  on 
in  its  temple;  but  a  congregation  of  immortal 
souls  and  of  bodies  that  are  temples  of  the  liv- 
ing God,  Who  will  destroy  him  who  destroys 
His  temple  (1  Cor.  iii.  17).  God's  house  must 
have  regulations  to  preserve  it  from  unseeming 
disorder.  The  congregation  which  belongs  to 
the  living  God  must  have  a  constitution  to  pre- 
serve it  from  faction  and  anarchy.  All  the  more 
so,  seeing  that  to  it  has  been  assigned  a  post 
of  great  responsibility.  Truth  in  itself  is  self- 
evident  and  self-sustained:  it  needs  no  external 
support  or  foundation.  But  truth  as  it  is  mani- 
fested to  the  world  needs  the  best  support  and 
the  firmest  basis  that  can  be  found  for  it.  And  it 
is  the  duty  and  privilege  of  the  Church  to  supply 
these.  God's  household  is  not  only  a  com- 
munity which  in  a  solemn  and  special  way  be- 
longs to  the  living  God:  it  is  also  the  "  pillar  and 
ground  of  the  truth."  These  considerations  show 
how  vital  is  the  question,  In  what  way  ought  one 
to  behave  oneself  in  this  community? 

For  the  truth,  to  the  support  and  establishment 
of  which  every  Christian  by  his  behaviour  in  the 
Church  is  bound  to  contribute,  is  indisputably 
something  great  and  profound.  By  the  admis- 
sion of  all,  the  mystery  of  the  Christian  faith  is 
a  deep  and  weighty  one;  and  the  responsibility 
of  helping  or  hindering  its  establishment  is  pro- 
portionately deep  and  weighty.  Other  things 
may  be  matter  of  dispute,  but  this  not.  "  With- 
out controversy  great  is  the  mystery  of  godli- 
ness." 

Why  does  St.  Paul  speak  of  the  truth  as  "  the 
mystery  of  Godliness  "  ?  In  order  to  express 
both  the  Divine  and  the  human  aspects   of  the 


Christian  faith.  On  the  Divine  side  the  Gos- 
pel is  a  mystery,  a  disclosed  secret.  It  is  a  body 
of  truth  originally  hidden  from  man's  knowl- 
edge, to  which  man  by  his  own  unaided  reason 
and  abilities  would  never  be  able  to  find  the  way. 
In  one  word  it  is  a  revelation:  a  communication 
by  God  to  men  of  Truth  which  they  could  not 
have  discovered  for  themselves.  "  Mystery  "  is 
one  of  those  words  which  Christianity  has  bor- 
rowed from  paganism,  but  has  consecrated  to 
new  uses  by  gloriously  transfiguring  its  mean- 
ing. The  heathen  mystery  was  something  always 
kept  hidden  from  the  bulk  of  mankind;  a  secret 
to  which  only  a  privileged  few  were  admitted. 
It  encouraged,  in  the  very  centre  of  religion  itself, 
selfishness  and  exclusiveness.  The  Christian 
mystery,  on  the  other  hand,  is  something  once 
hidden,  but  now  made  known,  not  to  a- select  few, 
but  to  all.  The  term,  therefore,  involves  a  splen- 
did paradox:  it  is  a  secret  revealed  to  every  one. 
In  St.  Paul's  own  words  to  the  Romans  (xvi. 
25),  "  the  revelation  of  the  mystery  which  hath 
been  kept  in  silence  through  times  eternal,  but 
now  is  manifested,  and  by  the  scriptures  of  the 
prophets,  according  to  the  commandment  of  the 
eternal  God,  is  made  known  unto  all  the  na- 
tions." He  rarely  uses  the  word  mystery  without 
combining  with  it  some  other  word  signifying  to 
reveal,  manifest,   or  make  known. 

But  the  Christian  faith  is  not  only  a  mystery, 
but  a  "  mystery  of  godliness."  It  not  only  tells 
of  the  bounty  of  Almighty  God  in  revealing  His 
eternal  counsels  to  man,  but  it  also  tells  of  man's 
obligations  in  consequence  of  being  initiated.  It 
is  a  mystery,  not  "  of  lawlessness  "  (2  Thess.  ii. 
7),  but  "  of  godliness."  Those  who  accept  it 
"  profess  godliness  "  ;  profess  reverence  to  the 
God  who  has  made  it  known  to  them.  It  teaches 
plainly  on  what  principle  we  are  to  regulate 
"  how  men  ought  to  behave  themselves  in  the 
household  of  God."  The  Gospel  is  a  mystery  of 
piety,  a  mystery  of  reverence  and  of  religious 
life.  Holy  itself,  and  proceeding  from  the  Holy 
One,  it  bids  its  recipients  be  holy,  even  as  He 
is  Holy  Who  gives  it. 

"  Who  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  justified  in 
the  spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached  among  the 
nations,  believed  on  in  the  world,  received  up 
in  glory." 

After  the  text  about  the  three  Heavenly  Wit- 
nesses in  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John,  no  dis- 
puted reading  in  the  New  Testament  has  given 
rise  to  more  controversy  than  the  passage  before 
us.  Let  us  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  there  will  be  no  more  disputing  about 
either  text.  The  truth,  though  still  doubted, 
especially  in  reference  to  the  passage  before  us, 
is  not  really  doubtful.  In  both  cases  the  read- 
ing of  the  A.  V.  is  indefensible.  It  is  certain  that 
St.  John  never  wrote  the  words  about  the  "  three 
that  bear  witness  in  heaven  "  :  and  it  is  certain 
that  St.  Paul  did  not  write,  "  God  was  manifest 
in  the  flesh,"  but  "  Who  was  manifested  in  the 
flesh."  The  reading  "  God  was  manifested  in  the 
flesh  "  appears  in  no  Christian  writer  until  late 
in  the  fourth  century,  and  in  no  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  earlier  than  the  seventh  or  eighth  cen- 
tury. And  it  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  five 
great  primary  MSS.,  except  as  a  correction  made 
by  a  later  scribe,  who  knew  of  the  reading  "  God 
was  manifested,"  and  either  preferred  it  to  the 
other,  or  at  least  wished  to  preserve  it  as  an  al- 
ternative reading,  or  as  an  interpretation.  Even 
so  cautious  and  conservative  a  commentator  as 
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the  late  Bishop  Wordsworth  of  Lincoln  declares 
that  "  the  preponderance  of  testimony  is  over- 
whelming "  against  the  reading  "  God  was  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh."  In  an  old  Greek  MS.,  it 
would  require  only  two  small  strokes  to  turn 
"  Who  "  into  "  God  "  ;  and  this  alteration  would 
be  a  tempting  one,  seeing  that  the  masculine 
"  Who  "  after  the  neuter  "  mystery,"  looks  harsh 
and  unnatural. 

But  here  we  come  upon  a  highly  interesting 
consideration.  The  words  that  follow  look  like 
a  quotation  from  some  primitive  Christian  hymn 
or  confession.  The  rhythmical  movement  and 
the  parallelism  of  the  six  balanced  clauses,  of 
which  each  triplet  forms  a  climax,  points  to 
some  such  fact  as  this.  It  is  possible  that  we 
have  here  a  fragment  of  one  of  the  very  hymns 
which,  as  Pliny  the  Younger  tells  the  Emperor 
Trajan,  the  Christians  were  accustomed  to  sing 
antiphonally  at  daybreak  to  Christ  as  a  God. 
Such  a  passage  as  this  might  well  be  sung  from 
side  to  side,  line  by  line,  or  triplet  by  triplet,  as 
choirs  still  chant  the  Psalms  in  our  Churches. 

"  Who  was  manifested  in  the  flesh, 

"  Justified  in  the  spirit, 

"  Seen  of  angels, 

"  Preached  among  the  nations, 

"  Believed  on  in  the  world, 

"  Received  up  in  glory." 

Let  us  assume  that  this  very  reasonable  and 
attractive  conjecture  is  correct,  and  that  St. 
Paul  is  here  quoting  from  some  well-known 
form  of  words.  Then  the  "  Who  "  with  which 
the  quotation  begins  will  refer  to  something  in 
the  preceding  lines  which  are  not  quoted.  How 
natural,  then,  that  St.  Paul  should  leave  the 
"  Who  "  unchanged,  although  it  does  not  fit 
on  grammatically  to  his  own  sentence.  But  in 
any  case  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  antecedent 
of  the  "  Who."  "  The  Mystery  of  godliness  " 
has  for  its  centre  and  basis  the  life  of  a  Divine 
Person;  and  the  great  crisis  in  the  long  process 
by  which  the  mystery  was  revealed  was  reached 
when  this  Divine  Person  "  was  manifested  in  the 
flesh."  That  in  making  this  statement  or  quota- 
tion the  Apostle  has  in  his  mind  the  Gnostics 
who  "  teach  a  different  doctrine  "  (i.  3),  is  quite 
possible,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain.  The 
"  manifestation  "  of  Christ  in  the  flesh  is  a  fa- 
vourite topic  with  him,  as  with  St.  John,  and  is 
one  of  the  points  in  which  the  two  Apostles  not 
only  teach  the  same  doctrine,  but  teach  it  in  the 
same  language.  The  fact  that  he  had  used  the 
word  "  mystery  "  would  be  quite  enough  to  make 
him  speak  of  "  manifestation,"  even  if  there 
had  been  no  false  teachers  who  denied  or  ex- 
plained away  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Divine  Son.  The  two  words  fit  into  one  another 
exactly.  "  Mystery,"  in  Christian  theology,  im- 
plies something  which  once  was  concealed,  but 
has  now  been  made  known;  "manifest"  implies 
making  known  what  had  once  been  concealed. 
An  historical  appearance  of  One  Who  had  pre- 
viously existed,  but  had  been  kept  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  world,  is  what  is  meant  by, 
"  Who  was  manifested  in  the  flesh." 

"Justified  in  the  spirit."  Spirit  here  cannot 
mean  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  A.  V.  would  lead 
us  to  suppose.  "  In  spirit  "  in  this  clause  is  in 
obvious  contrast  to  "  in  flesh  "  in  the  previous 
clause.  And  if  "  flesh  "  means  the  material  part 
of  Christ's  nature,  "  spirit "  means  the  immate- 
rial part  of  His  nature,  and  the  higher  portion  of 
it.     His  flesh  was  the  sphere  of  His  manifesta- 


tion: His  spirit  was  the  sphere  of  His  justifica- 
tion. Thus  much  seems  to  be  clear.  But  what 
are  we  to  understand  by  His  justification?  And 
how  did  it  take  place  in  His  Spirit?  These  are 
questions  to  which  a  great  variety  of  answers 
have  been  given;  and  it  would  be  rash  to  assert 
of  any  one  of  them  that  it  is  so  satisfactory  as  to 
be  conclusive. 

Christ's  human  nature  consisted,  as  ours 
does,  of  three  elements,  body,  soul,  and  spirit. 
The  body  is  the  flesh  spoken  of  in  the  first 
clause.  The  soul  (fvxfy,  as  distinct  from  the 
spirit  (irvevfta),  is  the  seat  of  the  natural  affections 
and  desires.  It  was  Christ's  soul  that  was 
troubled  at  the  thought  of  impending  suffering. 
"  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto 
death  "  (Matt.  xxvi.  38;  Mark  xiv.  34).  "  Now 
is  My  soul  troubled;  and  what  shall  I  say? 
Father,  save  me  from  this  hour "  (John  xii. 
27).  The  spirit  is  the  seat  of  the  religious  emo- 
tions: it  is  the  highest,  innermost  part  of  man's 
nature;  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple.  It  was  in 
His  spirit  that  Christ  was  affected  when  the 
presence  of  moral  evil  distressed  Him.  He  was 
moved  with  indignation  in  His  spirit  when  He 
saw  the  hypocritical  Jews  mingling  their  senti- 
mental lamentations  with  the  heartfelt  lamenta- 
tions of  Martha  and  Mary  at  the  grave  of  Laza- 
rus (John  xi.  33).  It  was  in  His  spirit  also  that 
He  was  troubled  when,  as  Judas  sat  at  table  with 
Him  and  possibly  next  to  Him,  He  said,  "Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  that  one  of  you  shall  be- 
tray Me  "  (John  xiii.  21).  This  spiritual  part  of 
His  nature,  which  was  the  sphere  of  His  most 
intense  suffering,  was  also  the  sphere  of  His 
most  intense  joy  and  satisfaction.  As  moral 
evil  distressed  His  spirit,  so  moral  innocence  de- 
lighted it. 

In  a  way  that  none  of  us  can  meas- 
ure, Jesus  Christ  knew  the  joy  of  a  good  con- 
science. The  challenge  which  he  made  to  the 
Jews,  "  Which  of  you  convicteth  Me  of  sin?  " 
was  one  which  He  could  make  to  His  own  con- 
science. It  had  nothing  against  Him  and  could 
never  accuse  Him.  He  was  justified  when  it 
spake,  and  clear  when  it  judged  (Rom.  iii.  4; 
Psalms  li.  4).  Perfect  Man  though  He  was,  and 
manifested  in  weak  and  suffering  flesh,  He  was 
nevertheless   "  justified   in  the   spirit." 

"  Seen  of  angels."  It  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  occasion  to  which  this  refers. 
Ever  since  the  Incarnation  Christ  has  been  vis- 
ible to  the  angels;  but  something  more  special 
than  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation  seems  to  be 
alluded  to  here.  The  wording  in  the  Greek  is 
exactly  the  same  as  in  "  He  appeared  to  Cephas; 
then  to  the  twelve;  then  He  appeared  to  above 
five  hundred  brethren  at  once,  of  whom  the 
greater  part  remain  until  now,  but  some  are 
fallen  asleep;  then  He  appeared  to  James;  then 
to  all  the  Apostles;  last  of  all,  as  to  one  born  out 
of  due  time,  He  appeared  to  me  also  "  (1  Cor. 
xv.  5-8).  Here,  therefore,  we  might  translate 
"  appeared  to  angels."  What  appearance,  or  ap- 
pearances, of  the  Incarnate  Word  to  the  angelic 
host  can  be  intended? 

The  question  cannot  be  answered  with  any 
certainty;  but  with  some  confidence  we  can  ven- 
ture to  say  what  can  not  be  intended.  "  Ap- 
peared to  angels "  can  scarcely  refer  to  the 
angelic  appearances  which  are  recorded  in  con- 
nection with  the  Nativity,  Temptation,  Agony, 
Resurrection,  and  Ascension  of  Christ.  On  those 
occasions    angels    appeared    to    Christ    and    to 
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others,  not  He  to  angels.  With  still  greater  con- 
fidence we  may  reject  the  suggestion  that 
"  angels  "  here  means  either  the  Apostles,  as  the 
angels  or  messengers  of  Christ,  or  evil  spirits, 
as  the  angels  of  Satan.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  anything  at  all  parallel  to  either  explana- 
tion can  be  found  in  Scripture.  Moreover,  "  ap- 
peared to  evil  spirits  "  is  an  interpretation  which 
makes  the  passage  more  difficult  than  it  was  be- 
fore. The  manifestation  of  Christ  to  the  angelic 
host  either  at  the  Incarnation  or  at  the  return  to 
glory  is  a  far  more  reasonable  meaning  to  as- 
sign to  the  words. 

The  first  three  clauses  of  this  primitive  hymn 
may  thus  be  summed  up.  The  mystery  of  godli- 
ness has  been  revealed  to  mankind,  and  revealed 
in  a  historical  Person,  Who,  while  manifested 
in  human  flesh,  was  in  His  inmost  spirit  declared 
free  from  all  sin.  And  this  manifestation  of  a 
perfectly  righteous  Man  was  not  confined  to  the 
human  race.  The  angels  also  witnessed  it  and 
can  bear  testimony  to  its  reality. 

The  remaining  triplet  is  more  simple:  the 
meaning  of  each  one  of  its  clauses  is  clear.  The 
same  Christ,  who  was  seen  of  angels,  was  also 
preached  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  and  be- 
lieved on  in  the  world:  yet  He  Himself  was  taken 
up  from  the  earth  and  received  once  more  in 
glory.  The  propagation  of  the  faith  in  an  as- 
cended Christ  is  here  plainly  and  even  enthusi- 
astically stated.  To  all  the  nations,  to  the  whole 
world,  this  glorified  Saviour  belongs.  All  this 
adds  emphasis  to  the  question  "  how  men  ought 
to  behave  themselves  in  the  house  of  God  "  in 
which  such  truths  are  taught  and  upheld. 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  arrangements  of 
these  six  clauses  are  possible,  all  making  ex- 
cellent sense.  We  may  make  them  into  two  trip- 
lets of  independent  lines:  or  we  may  couple  the 
two  first  lines  of  each  triplet  together  and  then 
make  the  third  lines  correspond  to  one  another. 
In  either  case  each  group  begins  with  earth  and 
ends  with  heaven.  Or  again,  we  may  make  the 
six  lines  into  three  couplets.  In  the  first  couplet 
flesh  and  spirit  are  contrasted  and  combined;  in 
the  second,  angels  and  men;  in  the  third,  earth 
and  heaven. 

Yes,  beyond  dispute  the  mystery  of  godliness 
is  a  great  one.  The  revelation  of  the  Eternal 
Son,  which  imposes  upon  those  who  accept  it  a 
holiness  of  which  His  sinlessness  must  be  the 
model,  is  something  awful  and  profound.  But 
He,  who  along  with  every  temptation  which  He 
allows  "  makes  also  the  way  of  escape,"  does  not 
impose  a  pattern  for  imitation  without  at  the 
same  time  granting  the  grace  necessary  for  strug- 
gling towards  it.  To  reach  it  is  impossible — at 
any  rate  in  this  life.  But  the  consciousness  that 
we  cannot  reach  perfection  is  no  excuse  for  aim- 
ing at  imperfection.  The  sinlessness  of  Christ 
is  immeasurably  beyond  us  here;  and  it  may  be 
that  even  in  eternity  the  loss  caused  by  our  sins 
in  this  life  will  never  be  entirely  cancelled.  But 
to  those  who  have  taken  up  their  cross  daily  and 
followed  their  Master,  and  who  have  washed 
their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb,  will  be  granted  hereafter  to  stand 
sinless  "  before  the  throne  of  God  and  serve  Him 
day  and  night  in  His  temple."  Having  followed 
Christ  on  earth  they  will  follow  Him  still  more 
in  heaven.  Having  shared  His  sufferings  here, 
they  will  share  His  reward  there.  They,  too, 
will  be  "  seen  of  angels  "  and  "  received  up  in 
glory." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE    COMPARATIVE    VALUE    OF    BODILY 
EXERCISE  AND  OF  GODLINESS. 

1  Timothy  iv.  7,  8. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  decide  what  St. 
Paul  here  means  by  "  bodily  exercise."  Not 
that  either  the  phrase  or  the  passage  in  which  it 
occurs  is  either  difficult  or  obscure.  But  the 
phrase  may  mean  either  of  two  things,  both  of 
which  make  excellent  sense  in  themselves,  and 
both  of  which  fit  the  context. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  the  Apostle 
warns  Timothy  against  apostates  who  shall  "  give 
heed  to  seducing  spirits  and  doctrines  of  devils 
.  .  .  forbidding  to  marry  and  commanding  to  ab- 
stain from  meats."  St.  Paul  has  in  his  mind 
those  moral  teachers  who  made  bodily  mortifi- 
cations the  road,  not  to  self-discipline,  but  to 
self-effacement;  and  who  taught  that  such  things 
were  necessary,  not  because  our  bodies  are 
prone  to  evil,  but  because  they  exist  at  all.  To 
have  a  body,  they  held,  was  a  degradation:  and 
such  a  possession  was  a  curse,  a  burden,  and  a 
shame.  Instead  of  believing,  as  every  Chris- 
tian must,  that  a  human  body  is  a  very  sacred 
thing,  to  be  jealously  guarded  from  all  that  may 
harm  or  pollute  it,  these  philosophers  held  that 
it  was  worse  than  worthless,  fit  for  nothing  but 
to  be  trampled  upon  and  abused.  That  it  may 
be  sanctified  here  and  be  glorified  hereafter, — 
that  it  may  be  the  temple  of  God's  Holy  Spirit 
now  and  be  admitted  to  share  the  blessedness 
of  Christ's  ascended  humanity  in  the  world  to 
come, — they  could  not  and  would  not  believe. 
It  must  be  made  to  feel  its  own  vileness.  It 
must  be  checked,  and  thwarted,  and  tormented 
into  subjection,  until  the  blessed  time  should 
come  when  death  should  release  the  unhappy 
soul  that  was  linked  to  it  from  its  loathsome  and 
intolerable  companion. 

It  cannot,  of  course,  for  a  moment  be  sup- 
posed that  St.  Paul  would  admit  that  "  bodily 
exercise  "  of  this  suicidal  kind  was  "  profitable  " 
even  "  for  a  little."  On  the  contrary,  as  we 
have  seen  already,  he  condemns  the  whole  sys- 
tem in  the  very  strongest  terms.  It  is  a  blas- 
phemy against  God's  goodness  and  a  libel  on 
human  nature.  But  some  persons  have  thought 
that  the  Apostle  may  be  alluding  to  practices 
which,  externally  at  any  rate,  had  much  resem- 
blance to  the  practices  which  he  so  emphatically 
condemns.  He  may  have  in  his  mind  those  fasts, 
and  vigils,  and  other  forms  of  bodily  mortifica- 
tion, which  within  prudent  limits  and  when  sanc- 
tified by  humility  and  prayer,  are  a  useful,  if 
not  a  necessary  discipline  for  most  of  us.  And 
it  has  been  thought  that  Timothy  himself  may 
have  been  going  to  unwise  lengths  in  such  ascetic 
practices:  for  in  this  very  letter  we  find  his 
affectionate  master  charging  him,  "  Be  no  longer 
a  drinker  of  water,  but  use  a  little  wine  for  thy 
stomach's  sake  and  thine  often  infirmities." 

This,  then,  is  one  possible  meaning  of  the 
Apostle's  words  in  the  passage  before  us.  Dis- 
cipline of  the  body  by  means  of  a  severe  rule 
of  life  is  profitable  for  something:  but  it  is  not 
everything.  It  is  not  even  the  chief  thing,  or 
anything  approaching  to  the  chief  thing.  The 
chief  thing  is  godliness.  To  the  value  of  bodily 
exercise  of  this  kind  there  are  limits,  and  rather 
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narrow  limits:  it  "  is  profitable  for  a  little."  To 
the  value  of  godliness  there  are  no  limits:  it  is 
"  profitable  for  all  things."  Mortifications  of  the 
body  may  preserve  us  from  sins  of  the  flesh: 
but  they  are  no  certain  protection  etfen  against 
these.  They  are  no  protection  at  all — sometimes 
they  are  the  very  reverse  of  protection — against 
sins  of  self-complacency  and  spiritual  pride.  As- 
ceticism may  exist  without  godliness;  and  god- 
liness may  exist  without  asceticism.  Bodily  mor- 
tifications may  be  useful;  but  they  may  also  be 
harmful  to  both  soul  and  body.  Godliness  must 
always  be  useful  to  both;  can  never  be  harmful 
to  either. 

But  it  is  quite  possible  to  understand  the  ex- 
pression "  bodily  exercise,"  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  phrase  is  most  commonly  used  in  ordinary 
conversation  among  ourselves.  In  the  text  which 
we  are  considering  it  may  mean  that  exercise  of 
the  body  which  we  are  accustomed  to  take, 
some  pi  us  of  necessity,  because  the  work  by 
which  we  earn  our  daily  bread  involves  a  great 
deal  of  physical  exertion;  some  of  us  for  health's 
sake,  because  our  work  involves  a  great  deal 
of  sitting  still;  some  of  us  for  pleasure,  because 
bodily  exercise  of  various  kinds  is  delightful  to 
us.  This  interpretation  of  the  Apostle's  state- 
ment, like  the  other  interpretation,  makes  good 
sense  of  itself,  and  fits  the  context.  And  whereas 
that  was  in  harmony  with  the  opening  words  of 
the  chapter,  this  fits  the  immediate  context. 

St.  Paul  has  just  said  "  Exercise  thyself  unto 
godliness."  In  using  the  expression  "  Exercise 
thyself  "  (ytipva^e  aiavrbv)  he  was  of  course  bor- 
rowing, as  he  so  constantly  does  borrow,  from 
the  language  which  was  used  respecting  gym- 
nastic contests  in  the  public  games.  The  Chris- 
tian is  an  athlete,  who  must  train  himself  and  ex- 
ercise himself  for  a  lifelong  contest.  He  has 
to  wrestle  and  fight  with  the  powers  of  evil, 
that  he  may  win  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not 
away.  How  natural,  then,  that  the  Apostle,  hav- 
ing just  spoken  of  spiritual  exercise  for  the  at- 
tainment of  godliness,  should  go  on  to  glance  at 
bodily  exercise,  in  order  to  point  out  the  superi- 
ority of  the  one  over  the  other.  The  figurative 
would  easily  suggest  the  literal  sense;  and  it  is 
therefore  quite  lawful  to  take  the  words  "  bodily 
exercise  "  in  their  most  literal  sense.  Perhaps 
we  may  go  further  and  say,  that  this  is  just  one 
of  those  cases  in  which,  because  the  literal  mean- 
ing makes  excellent  sense,  the  literal  meaning 
is  to  be  preferred.  Let  us  then  take  St.  Paul's 
words  quite  literally  and  see  what  meaning  they 
will  yield. 

"  Bodily  exercise  is  profitable  for  a  little."  It 
is  by  no  means  a  useless  thing.  In  its  proper 
place  it  has  a  real  value.  Taken  in  moderation 
it  tends  to  preserve  health  and  increase  strength. 
It  may  sometimes  be  the  means  of  gaining  for 
ourselves  and  for  the  circle  to  which  we  belong 
praise  and  distinction.  It  makes  us  more  ca- 
pable of  aiding  ourselves  and  others  in  times 
of  physical  danger.  It  may  even  be  the  means  of 
enabling  us  to  save  life.  By  taking  us  out  of  our- 
selves and  turning  our  thoughts  into  new  chan- 
nels, it  is  an  instrument  of  mental  refreshment, 
and  enables  us  to  return  to  the  main  business  of 
our  lives  with  increased  intellectual  vigour.  And 
beyond  all  this,  if  kept  within  bounds,  it  has  a 
real  moral  value.  It  sometimes  keeps  us  out  of 
mischief  by  giving  us  innocent  instead  of  harm- 
ful recreation.  And  bodily  training  and  practice, 
if   loyally    carried    out,    involve    moral    gains    of 


another  kind.  Dangerous  appetites  have  to  be 
kept  in  check,  personal  wishes  have  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, good  temper  has  to  be  cultivated,  if  success 
is  to  be  secured  for  ourselves  or  the  side  to  which 
we  belong.  All  this  is  "  profitable  "  in  a  very 
real  degree.  But  the  limits  to  all  these  good  re- 
sults are  evident;  and  they  are  somewhat  nar- 
row. They  are  confined  to  this  life,  and  for  the 
most  part  to  the  lower  side  of  it;  and  they  are 
by  no  means  certain.  Only  indirectly  does  bod- 
ily exercise  yield  help  to  the  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual parts  of  our  nature;  and  as  regards  both 
of  them  it  may  easily  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Like  excessive  meat  and  drink,  it  may  brutalise 
instead  of  invigorating.  Have  we  not  all  of  us 
seen  men  whose  extravagant  devotion  to  bodily 
exercise  has  extinguished  almost  all  intellectual 
interests,  and  apparently  all  spiritual  interests 
also? 

But  there  are  no  such  drawbacks  to  the  exer- 
cise of  godliness.  "  Godliness  is  profitable  for  all 
things,  having  promise  "  not  only  "  of  the  life 
which  now  is,  but  of  that  which  is  to  come." 
Its  value  is  not  confined  to  the  things  of  this 
world,  although  it  enriches  and  glorifies  them  all. 
And,  unlike  bodily  exercise,  its  good  results  are 
certain.  There  is  no  possibility  of  excess.  We 
may  be  unwise  in  our  pursuit  of  godliness,  as  in 
our  pursuit  of  bodily  strength  and  activity;  but 
we  cannot  have  too  much  exercise  in  godliness, 
as  we  easily  can  in  athletics.  Indeed,  we  cannot 
with  any  safety  lay  aside  the  one,  as  we 
not  only  can,  but  must,  frequently  lay  aside 
the  other.  And  we  need  to  bear  this  simple 
truth  in  mind.  Most  of  us  are  willing  to 
admit  that  godliness  is  an  excellent  thing  for 
attaining  to  a  peaceful  death;  but  we  show 
little  evidence  that  we  are  convinced  of  its 
being  necessary  for  spending  a  happy  life. 
We  look  upon  it  as  a  very  suitable  thing  for  the 
weak,  the  poor,  the  sickly,  the  sorrowful,  and 
perhaps  also  for  sentimental  persons  who  have 
plenty  of  leisure  time  at  their  disposal.  We  fail 
to  see  that  there  is  much  need  for  it,  or  indeed 
much  room  for  it,  in  the  lives  of  busy,  capable, 
energetic,  and  practical  men  of  the  world.  In 
other  words,  we  are  not  at  all  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  Apostle's  words,  that  "  Godliness 
is  profitable  for  all  things,"  and  we  do  not  act 
as  if  they  had  very  much  interest  for  us.  They 
express  a  truth  which  is  only  too  likely  to  be 
crowded  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind  in  this 
bustling  age.  Let  us  be  as  practical  as  our  dis- 
positions lead  us  and  our  surroundings  require 
us  to  be;  but  let  us  not  forget  that  godliness  is 
really  the  most  practical  of  all  things.  It  lays  hold 
on  a  man's  whole  nature.  It  purifies  his  body, 
it  illumines  and  sanctifies  his  intellect;  it  braces 
his  will.  It  penetrates  into  every  department  of 
life,  whether  business  or  amusement,  social  inter- 
course or  private  meditation.  Ask  the  physi- 
cians, ask  employers  of  labour,  ask  teachers  in 
schools  and  universities,  ask  statesmen  and 
philosophers,  what  their  experience  teaches  them 
respecting  the  average  merits  of  the  virtuous 
and  the  vicious.  They  will  tell  you  that  the  godly 
person  has  the  healthiest  body,  is  the  most  faith- 
ful servant,  the  most  painstaking  student,  the 
best  citizen,  the  happiest  man.  A  man  who  is 
formed,  reformed,  and  informed  by  religion  will 
do  far  more  effectual  work  in  the  world  than  the 
same  man  without  religion.  He  works  with  less 
friction,  because  his  care  is  cast  upon  his  heav- 
enly Father;  and  with  more  confidence,  because 
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his  trust  is  placed  on  One  much  more  sure  than 
himself.  Moreover,  in  the  long  run  he  is  trusted 
and  respected.  Even  those  who  not  only  abjure 
religion  in  themselves,  but  ridicule  it  in  others, 
cannot  get  rid  of  their  own  experience.  They 
find  that  the  godly  man  can  be  depended  upon, 
where  the  merely  clever  man  cannot;  and  they 
act  in  accordance  with  this  experience.  Nor 
does  the  profitableness  of  godliness  end  with  the 
possession  of  blessings  so  inestimable  as  these. 
It  holds  out  rich  promises  respecting  future 
happiness,  and  it  gives  an  earnest  and  guarantee 
for  it.  It  gives  a  man  the  blessing  of  a  good 
conscience,  which  is  one  of  our  chief  foretastes 
of  the  blessedness  which  awaits  us  in  the  world 
to  come. 

Let  us  once  for  all  get  rid  of  the  common, 
but  false  notion  that  there  is  anything  unpracti- 
cal, anything  weak  or  unmanly,  in  the  life  of 
holiness  to  which  Christ  has  called  us,  and  of 
which  He  has  given  us  an  example:  and  by  the 
lives  which  we  lead  let  us  prove  to  others  that 
this  vulgar  notion  is  a  false  one.  Nothing  has 
done  more  harm  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  than 
the  misconceptions  which  the  world  has  formed 
as  to  what  Christianity  is  and  what  it  involves. 
And  these  misconceptions  are  largely  caused  by 
the  unworthy  lives  which  professing  Christians 
lead.  And  this  unworthiness  is  of  two  kinds. 
There  is  first  the  utter  worldliness,  and  often  the 
downright  wickedness,  of  many  who  are  not  only 
baptised  Christians,  but  who  habitually  keep  up 
some  of  the  external  marks  of  an  ordinary  Chris- 
tian life,  such  as  going  to  church,  having  family 
prayers,  attending  religious  meetings,  and  the 
like.  And  perhaps  the  worst  form  of  this  is  that 
in  which  religion  is  made  a  trade,  and  an  appear- 
ance of  godliness  is  assumed  in  order  to  make 
money  out  of  a  reputation  for  sanctity.  Sec- 
ondly, there  is  the  seriously  mistaken  way  in 
which  many  earnest  persons  set  to  work  in  order 
to  attain  to  true  godliness.  By  their  own  course 
of  life  they  lead  people  to  suppose  that  a  re- 
ligious life,  the  life  of  an  earnest  Christian,  is  a 
dismal  thing  and  an  unpractical  thing.  They 
wear  a  depressed  and  joyless  look;  they  not  only 
abstain  from,  but  leave  it  to  be  supposed  that 
they  condemn,  many  things  which  give  zest  and 
brightness  to  life,  and  which  the  Gospel  does  not 
condemn.  In  their  eagerness  to  show  their  con- 
viction as  to  the  transcendent  importance  of 
spiritual  matters,  they  exhibit  a  carelessness  and 
slovenliness  in  reference  to  the  affairs  of  this 
life,  which  is  exceedingly  trying  to  all  those  who 
have  to  work  with  them.  Thus  they  stand  for- 
ward before  the  world  as  conspicuous  evidence 
that  godliness  is  not  "  profitable  for  all  things." 
The  world  is  only  too  ready  to  take  note  of  evi- 
dence which  points  to  a  conclusion  so  in  harmony 
with  its  own  predilections.  It  is,  and  has  been 
from  the  beginning,  prejudiced  against  religion; 
and  its  adherents  are  quick  to  seize  upon,  and 
make  the  most  of,  anything  which  appears  to 
justify  these  prejudices.  "  In  a  world  such  as 
this,"  they  say,  "  so  full  of  care  and  suffering, 
we  cannot  afford  to  part  with  anything  which 
gives  brightness  and  refreshment  to  life.  A  re- 
ligion which  tells  us  to  abjure  all  these  things, 
and  live  perpetually  as  if  we  were  at  the  point  of 
death  or  face  to  face  with  the  Day  of  Judgment, 
may  be  all  very  well  for  monks  and  nuns,  but  is 
no  religion  for  the  mass  of  mankind.  Moreover, 
this  is  a  busy  age.     Most  of  us  have  much  to 


do;  and,  if  we  are  to  live  at  all,  what  we  have  to 
do  must  be  done  quickly  and  thoroughly.  That 
means  that  we  must  give  our  minds  to  it;  and  a 
religion  which  tells  us  that  we  must  not  give 
our  minds  to  our  business,  but  to  other  things 
which  it  says  are  of  far  greater  importance,  is 
no  religion  for  people  who  have  to  make  their 
way  in  the  world  and  keep  themselves  and 
their  children  from  penury.  We  flatly  refuse  to 
accept  a  gospel  which  is  so  manifestly  out  of 
harmony  with  the  conditions  of  average  human 
life." 

This  charge  against  Christianity  is  a  very  old 
one:  we  find  it  taken  up  and  answered  in  some 
of  the  earliest  defences  of  the  gospel  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  The  unhappy  thing  is, 
not  that  such  charges  should  be  made,  but  that 
the  lives  of  Christian  men  and  women  should 
prove  that  there  is  at  least  a  prima  facie  case  for 
bringing  such  accusations.  The  early  Christians 
had  to  confront  the  charge  that  they  were  joy- 
less, useless  members  of  society  and  unpatriotic 
citizens.  They  maintained  that,  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  the  happiest  and  most  contented  of 
men,  devoted  to  the  well-being  of  others,  and 
ready  to  die  for  their  country.  They  kept  aloof 
from  many  things  in  which  the  heathen  indulged, 
not  because  they  were  pleasures,  but  because 
they  were  sinful.  And  there  were  certain  services 
which  they  could  not,  without  grievous  sin, 
render  to  the  State.  In  all  lawful  matters  no 
men  were  more  ready  than  they  were  to  be  loyal 
and  law-abiding  citizens.  In  this,  as  in  any  other 
matter  of  moral  conduct,  they  were  quite  willing 
to  be  compared  with  their  accusers  or  any  other 
class  of  men.  On  which  side  were  to  be  found 
those  who  were  bright  and  peaceful  in  their 
lives,  who  cherished  their  kindred,  who  took 
care  of  the  stranger,  who  succoured  their  ene- 
mies, who  shrank  not  from  death? 

A  practical  appeal  of  this  kind  is  found  to  be 
in  the  long  run  far  more  telling  than  exposition 
and  argument.  It  may  be  impossible  to  get  men 
to  listen  to,  or  take  interest  in,  statements  as  to 
the  principles  and  requirements  of  the  Christian 
religion.  You  may  fail  to  convince  them  that 
its  precepts  and  demands  are  neither  supersti- 
tious nor  unreasonable.  But  you  can  always 
show  them  what  a  life  of  godliness  really  is; — 
that  it  is  full  of  joyousness,  and  that  its  joys  are 
neither  fitful  nor  uncertain;  that  it  is  no  foe  to 
what  is  bright  and  beautiful,  and  is  neither  morose 
in  itself  nor  apt  to  frown  at  lightheadedness  in 
others;  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  most 
strenuous  attention  to  business  and  the  most 
capable  dispatch  of  it.  Men  refuse  to  listen  to 
or  to  be  moved  by  words;  but  they  cannot  help 
noticing  and  being  influenced  by  facts  which  are 
all  round  them  in  their  daily  lives.  So  far  as 
man  can  judge,  the  number  of  vicious,  mean, 
and  unworthy  lives  is  far  in  excess  of  those 
which  are  pure  and  lofty.  Each  one  of  us  can 
do  something  towards  throwing  the  balance  the 
other  way.  We  can  prove  to  all  the  world  that 
godliness  is  not  an  unreality,  and  does  not  make 
those  who  strive  after  it  unreal;  that  it  is  hostile 
neither  to  joyousness  nor  to  capable  activity; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  enhances  the  brightness 
of  all  that  is  really  beautiful  in  life,  while  it  raises 
to  a  higher  power  all  natural  gifts  and  abilities; 
that  the  Apostle  was  saying  no  more  than  the 
simple  truth  when  he  declared  that  it  is  "  profita- 
ble for  all  things." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    PASTOR'S    BEHAVIOUR    TOWARDS 
WOMEN— THE  CHURCH   WIDOW. 

i  Timothy  v.  3,  4,  9. 

The  subject  of  this  fifth  chapter  is  "  The  Be- 
haviour of  the  Pastor  towards  the  older  and 
younger  men  and  women  in  the  congregation." 
Some  have  thought  that  it  forms  the  main  por- 
tion of  the  letter  to  which  all  the  rest  is  more  or 
less  introductory  or  supplementary.  But  the 
structure  of  the  letter  cannot  easily  be  brought 
into  harmony  with  this  view.  It  seems  to  be 
much  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  the  unpre- 
meditated way  in  which  this  subject  is  intro- 
duced cannot  well  be  explained  unless  we  as- 
sume that  we  are  reading  a  genuine  letter,  and 
not  a  forged  treatise.  The  connection  of  the 
different  subjects  touched  upon  is  loose  and  not 
always  very  obvious.  Points  are  mentioned  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occur  to  the  writer's 
mind  without  careful  arrangement.  After  the 
personal  exhortations  given  at  the  close  of  chap- 
ter iv.,  which  have  a  solemnity  that  might  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  the  Apostle  was  about  to 
bring  his  words  to  a  close,  he  makes  a  fresh  start 
and  treats  of  an  entirely  new  subject  which  has 
occurred  to  him. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  guess  what  has  suggested 
the  new  subject.  The  personal  exhortations 
with  which  the  previous  section  ends  contain 
these  words,  "  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth; 
but  be  thou  an  ensample  to  them  that  believe, 
in  word,  in  manner  of  life,  in  love,  in  faith,  in 
purity."  Timothy  is  not  to  allow  the  fact  that 
he  is  younger  than  many  of  those  over  whom  he 
is  set  to  interfere  with  the  proper  discharge  of 
his  duties.  He  is  to  give  no  one  a  handle  for 
charging  him  with  want  of  gravity  or  propriety. 
Sobriety  of  conduct  is  to  counterbalance  any 
apparent  lack  of  experience.  But  St.  Paul  re- 
members that  there  is  another  side  to  that.  Al- 
though Timothy  is  to  behave  in  such  a  way  as 
never  to  remind  his  flock  of  his  comparative 
youthfulness,  yet  he  himself  is  always  to  bear  in 
mind  that  he  is  still  a  young  man.  This  is 
specially  to  be  remembered  in  dealing  with  per- 
sons of  either  sex  who  are  older  than  himself, 
and  in  his  bearing  towards  young  women.  St. 
Paul  begins  with  the  treatment  of  older  men  and 
returns  to  this  point  again  later  on.  Between 
these  two  passages  about  men  he  gives  directions 
for  Timothy's  guidance  respecting  the  women 
in  his  flock,  and  specially  respecting  widows. 
The  subject  occupies  more  than  half  the  chapter 
and  is  of  very  great  interest,  as  being  our  chief 
source  of  information  respecting  the  treatment 
of  widows  in  the  early  Church.  Commentators 
are  by  no  means  unanimous  in  their  interpreta- 
tion of  the  details  of  the  passage,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  explanation  which  is  now  offered 
is  in  harmony  with  the  original  Greek,  con- 
sistent with  itself,  and  not  contradicted  by  any- 
thing which  is  known  from  other  sources. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  more  than  one  kind  of 
widow  is  spoken  of:  and  one  of  the  questions 
which  the  passage  raises  is — How  many  classes 
of  widows  are  indicated?  We  can  distinguish 
four  kinds;  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  Apos- 
tle means  to  give  us  four  kinds. 

I.  There  is  "  the  widow  indeed  {v  ovrug  x%Pa)-" 


Her  characteristic  is  that  she  is  "  desolate,"  i.  e., 
quite  alone  in  the  world.  She  has  not  only  lost 
her  husband,  but  she  has  neither  children  nor  any 
other  near  relation  to  minister  to  her  necessities. 
Her  hope  is  set  on  God,  to  Whom  her  prayers 
ascend  night  and  day.  She  is  contrasted  with 
two  other  classes  of  widow,  both  of  whom  are 
in  worldly  position  better  off  than  she  is,  for  they 
are  not  desolate  or  destitute;  yet  one  of  these  is 
far  more  miserable  than  the  widow  indeed,  be- 
cause the  manner  of  life  which  she  adopts  is  so 
unworthy  of  her. 

2.  There  is  the  widow  who  "  hath  children  or 
grandchildren."  Natural  affection  will  cause 
these  to  take  care  that  their  widowed  parent 
does  not  come  to  want.  If  it  does  not,  then  they 
must  learn  that  "  to  show  piety  towards  their 
own  family  and  to  requite  their  parents  "  is  a 
paramount  duty,  and  that  the  congregation  must 
not  be  burdened  with  the  maintenance  of  their 
mother  until  they  have  first  done  all  they  can 
for  her.  To  ignore  this  plain  duty  is  to  deny 
the  first  principles  of  Christianity,  which  is  the 
gospel  of  love  and  duty,  and  to  fall  below  the 
level  of  the  unbelievers,  most  of  whom  recog- 
nised the  duty  of  providing  for  helpless  parents. 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  character  of  the  widow 
who  has  children  or  grandchildren  to  support 
her;  but,  like  the  widow  indeed,  she  is  contrasted 
with  the  third  class  of  widow,  and,  therefore, 
we  infer  that  her  character  is  free  from  re- 
proach. 

3.  There  is  the  widow  who  "  giveth  herself  to 
pleasure."  Instead  of  continuing  in  prayers 
and  supplications  night  and  day,  she  continues 
in  frivolity  and  luxury,  or  worse.  Of  her,  as  of 
the  Church  of  Sardis,  it  may  be  said,  "  Thou 
hast  a  name  that  thou  livest,  and  thou  art  dead  " 
(Rev.  iii.  1).  ' 

4.  There  is  the  "  enrolled  "  widow;  i.  e.,  one 
whose  name  has  been  entered  on  the  Church 
rolls  as  such.  She  is  a  "  widow  indeed "  and 
something  more.  She  is  not  only  a  person  who 
needs  and  deserves  the  support  of  the  congre- 
gation, but  has  special  rights  and  duties.  She 
holds  an  office,  and  has  a  function  to  discharge. 
She  is  a  widow,  not  merely  as  having  lost  her 
husband,  but  as  having  been  admitted  to  the 
company  of  those  bereaved  women  whom  the 
Church  has  entrusted  with  a  definite  portion  of 
Church  work.  This  being  so,  something  more 
must  be  looked  to  than  the  mere  fact  of  her 
being  alone  in  the  world.  She  must  be  sixty 
years  of  age,  must  have  had  only  one  husband, 
have  had  experience  in  the  bringing  up  of  chil- 
dren, and  be  well  known  as  devoted  to  good 
works.  If  she  has  these  qualifications,  she  may 
be  enrolled  as  a  Church  widow;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  because  she  has  them  she  will  be 
appointed. 

The  work  to  which  these  elderly  women  had 
to  devote  themselves  was  twofold:  (1)  Prayer, 
especially  intercession  for  those  in  trouble;  (2) 
Works  of  mercy,  especially  ministering  to  the 
sick,  guiding  younger  Christian  women  in  lives 
of  holiness,  and  winning  over  heathen  women 
to  the  faith.  These  facts  we  learn  from  the  fre- 
quent regulations  respecting  widows  during  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries.  It  was  ap- 
parently during  the  second  century  that  the  order 
of  widows  flourished  most. 

This  primitive  order  of  Church  widows  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  equally  primitive  order 
of    deaconesses,    and    from    a    later    order    of 
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widows,  which  grew  up  side  by  side  with  the 
earlier  order,  and  continued  long  after  the 
earlier  order  had  ceased  to  exist.  But  it  would 
be  contrary  to  all  probability,  and  to  all  that  we 
know  about  Church  offices  in  the  Apostolic  and 
sub-Apostolic  age,  to  suppose  that  the  distinc- 
tions between  different  orders  of  women  were 
as  marked  in  the  earliest  periods  as  they  after- 
wards became,  or  that  they  were  precisely  the 
same  in  all  branches  of  the  Church. 

It  has  been  sometimes  maintained  that  the 
Church  widow  treated  of  in  the  passage  before 
us  is  identical  with  the  deaconess.  The  evidence 
that  the  two  orders  were  distinct  is  so  strong 
as  almost  to  amount  to  demonstration. 

I.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  very  Epistle 
supplies  enough  evidence  to  make  the  identifica- 
tion very  improbable.  If  the  "  women  "  men- 
tioned in  the  section  about  deacons  (iii.  n)  are 
deaconesses,  then  the  qualifications  for  this  office 
are  quite  different  from  the  qualifications  for  that 
of  a  widow,  and  are  treated  of  in  quite  different 
sections  of  the  letter.  But  even  if  deaconesses 
are  not  treated  of  at  all  in  that  passage,  the  limit 
of  age  seems  quite  out  of  place,  if  they  are 
identical  with  the  widows.  In  the  case  of  the 
widows  it  was  important  to  enrol  for  this  special 
Church  work  none  who  were  likely  to  wish  to 
marry  again.  And  as  their  duties  consisted  in  a 
large  measure  in  prayer,  advanced  age  was  no 
impediment,  but  rather  the  contrary.  But  the 
work  of  the  deaconess  was  for  the  most  part 
active  work,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
admit  no  one  to  the  office  until  the  best  part  of 
her  working  life  was  quite  over. 

2.  The  difference  in  the  work  assigned  to  them 
points  in  the  same  direction.  As  already  stated, 
the  special  work  of  the  widow  was  intercessory 
prayer  and  ministering  to  the  sick.  The  special 
work  of  the  deaconess  was  guarding  the  women's 
door  in  the  churches,  seating  the  women  in  the 
congregation,  and  attending  women  at  baptisms. 
Baptism  being  usually  administered  by  immer- 
sion, and  adult  baptism  being  very  frequent, 
there  was  much  need  of  female  attendants. 

3.  At  her  appointment  the  deaconess  received 
the  imposition  of  hands,  the  widow  did  not.' 
The  form  of  prayer  for  the  ordination  of  a 
deaconess  is  given  in  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions (viii.  19,  20),  and  is  worthy  of  quotation. 
"  Concerning  a  deaconess,  I  Bartholomew 
make  this  constitution:  O  Bishop,  thou  shalt 
lay  thy  hands  upon  her  in  the  presence  of  the 
presbytery  and  of  the  deacons  and  deaconesses, 
and  shalt  say;  O  eternal  God,  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Creator  of  man  and  of 
woman;  Who  didst  replenish  with  the  Spirit 
Miriam,  Deborah,  Anna,  and  Huldah;  Who  didst 
not  disdain  that  Thy  Only  begotten  Son  should 
be  born  of  a  woman;  Who  also  in  the  taberna- 
cle of  the  testimony  and  in  the  temple  didst 
ordain  women  to  be  keepers  of  Thy  holy  gates; 
— look  down  now  also  upon  this  Thy  servant, 
who  is  to  be  ordained  to  the  office  of  a  dea- 
coness. Grant  her  Thy  Holy  Spirit  and  cleanse 
her  from  all  defilement  of  flesh  and  spirit,  that 
she  may  worthily  discharge  the  work  which  is 
committed  to  her,  to  Thy  glory  and  the  praise 
of  Thy  Christ,  with  Whom  be  glory  and  adora- 
tion to  Thee  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit  for  ever  and 
ever.  Amen."  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  found 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Church  widow. 

4.  It  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  fact  that 
the  deaconesses  were  ordained,  while  the  widows 


were  not,  that  the  widows  are  placed  under  the 
deaconesses.  "  The  widows  ought  to  be  grave, 
obedient  to  their  bishops,  their  presbyters,  and 
their  deacons;  and  besides  these  to  the  dea- 
conesses,  with  piety,   reverence,  and  fear." 

5.  The  deaconess  might  be  either  an  unmar- 
ried woman  or  a  widow,  and  apparently  the  former 
was  preferred.  "  Let  the  deaconess  be  a  pure 
virgin;  or  at  least  a  widow  who  has  been  but 
once  married."  But,  although  such  things  did 
occur,  Tertullian  protests  that  it  is  a  monstrous 
irregularity  to  admit  an  unmarried  woman  to 
the  order  of  widows.  Now,  if  widows  and  dea- 
conesses were  identical,  unmarried  "  widows " 
would  have  been  quite  common,  for  unmarried 
deaconesses  were  quite  common.  Yet  he  speaks 
of  the  one  case  of  a  "  virgin  widow  "  which  had 
come  under  his  notice  as  a  marvel,  and  a  mon- 
strosity, and  a  contradiction  in  terms.  It  is  true 
that  Ignatius  in  his  letter  to  the  Church  of 
Smyrna  uses  language  which  has  been  thought 
to  support  the  identification:  "  I  salute  the 
households  of  my  brethren  with  their  wives  and 
children,  and  the  virgins  who  are  called 
widows."  But  it  is  incredible  that  at  Smyrna 
all  the  Church  widows  were  unmarried;  and  it 
is  equally  improbable  that  Ignatius  should  send 
a  salutation  to  the  unmarried  "  widows  "  (if 
such  there  were),  and  ignore  the  rest.  His  lan- 
guage, however,  may  be  quite  easily  explained 
without  any  such  strange  hypothesis.  He  may 
mean  "  I  salute  those  who  are  called  widows, 
but  whom  one  might  really  regard  as  virgins." 
And  in  support  of  this  interpretation  Bishop 
Lightfoot  quotes  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who 
says  that  the  continent  man,  like  the  continent 
widow,  becomes  again  a  virgin;  and  Tertullian, 
who  speaks  of  continent  widows  as  being  in 
God's  sight  maidens  (Deo  sunt  puella),  and  as 
for  a  second  time  virgins.  But,  whatever  Ig- 
natius may  have  meant  by  "  the  virgins  who  are 
called  widows,"  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
neither  in  his  time,  any  more  than  that  of  St. 
Paul,  were  the  widows  identical  with  the  dea- 
conesses. 

The  later  order  of  widows  which  grew  up 
side  by  side  with  the  Apostolic  order,  and  in 
the  end  supplanted,  or  at  any  rate  survived,  the 
older  order,  came  into  existence  about  the  third 
century.  It  consisted  of  persons  who  had  lost 
their  husbands  and  made  a  vow  never  to  marry 
again.  From  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
or  a  little  later  we  find  a  strong  feeling  against 
second  marriages  springing  up,  and  this  feeling 
was  very  possibly  intensified  when  the  Gospel 
came  in  contact  with  the  German  tribes,  among 
whom  the  feeling  already  existed  independently 
of  Christianity.  In  this  new  order  of  widows 
who  had  taken  the  vow  of  continence  there  was 
no  restriction  of  age,  nor  was  it  necessary  that 
they  should  be  persons  in  need  of  the  alms  of  the 
congregation.  In  the  Apostolic  order  the  funda- 
mental idea  seems  to  have  been  that  destitute 
widows  ought  to  be  supported  by  the  Church, 
and  that  in  return  for  this,  those  of  them  who 
were  qualified  should  do  some  special  Church 
work.  In  the  later  order  the  fundamental  idea 
was  that  it  was  a  good  thing  for  a  widow  to  re- 
main unmarried,  and  that  a  vow  to  do  so  would 
help  her  to  persevere. 

In  commanding  Timothy  to  "  honour  widows 
that  are  widows  indeed  "  the  Apostle  states  a 
principle  which  has  had  a  wide  and  permanent 
influence,    not    only    on    ecclesiastical    discipline, 
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but  upon  European  legislation.  Speaking  of  the 
growth  of  the  modern  idea  of  a  will,  by  which  a 
man  can  regulate  the  descent  of  his  property 
inside  and  outside  his  family,  Sir  Henry  Maine 
remarks,  that  "  the  exercise  of  the  Testamentary 
power  was  seldom  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
right  of  the  widow  to  a  definite  share,  and  of 
the  children  to  certain  fixed  proportions  of  the 
devolving  inheritance.  The  shares  of  the  chil- 
dren, as  their  amount  shows,  were  determined  by 
the  authority  of  Roman  law.  The  provision  for 
the  widow  was  attributable  to  the  exertions  of 
the  Church,  which  never  relaxed  its  solicitude 
for  the  interest  of  wives  surviving  their  hus- 
bands— winning,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  ardu- 
ous of  its  triumphs  when,  after  exacting  for  two 
or  three  centuries  an  express  promise  from  the 
husband  at  marriage  to  endow  his  wife,  it  at 
length  succeeded  in  engrafting  the  principle  of 
Dower  on  the  Customary  Law  of  all  Western 
Europe."  This  is  one  of  the  numerous  in- 
stances in  which  the  Gospel,  by  insisting  upon 
the  importance  of  some  humane  principle,  has 
contributed  to  the  progress  and  security  of  the 
best  elements  in  civilisation. 

Not  only  the  humanity,  but  the  tact  and  com- 
mon sense  of  the  Apostle  are  conspicuous 
throughout  the  whole  passage,  whether  we  re- 
gard the  general  directions  respecting  the  bear- 
ing of  the  young  pastor  towards  the  different 
sections  of  his  flock,  old  and  young,  male  and 
female,  or  the  special  rules  respecting  widows. 
The  sum  and  substance  of  it  appears  to  be  that 
the  pastor  is  to  have  abundance  of  zeal  and  to 
encourage  it  in  others,  but  he  is  to  take  great 
care  that,  neither  in  himself  nor  in  those  whom 
he  has  to  guide,  zeal  outruns  discretion.  Well- 
deserved  rebukes  may  do  far  more  harm  than 
good,  if  they  are  administered  without  respect 
to  the  position  of  those  who  need  them.  And 
in  all  his  ministrations  the  spiritual  overseer 
must  beware  of  giving  a  handle  to  damaging 
criticism.  He  must  not  let  his  good  be  evil 
spoken  of.  So  also  with  regard  to  the  widows. 
No  hard-and-fast  rule  can  be  safely  laid  down. 
Almost  everything  depends  upon  circumstances. 
On  the  whole, the  case  of  widows  is  analogous  to 
that  of  unmarried  women.  For  those  who  have 
strength  to  forego  the  married  state,  in  order  to 
devote  more  time  and  energy  to  the  direct  service 
of  God.it  is  better  to  remain  unmarried,  if  single, 
and  if  widows,  not  to  marry  again.  But  there 
is  no  peculiar  blessedness  in  the  unmarried  state, 
if  the  motive  for  avoiding  matrimony  is  a  selfish 
one,  e.  g.,  to  avoid  domestic  cares  and  duties 
and  have  leisure  for  personal  enjoyment.  Among 
younger  women  the  higher  motive  is  less  likely 
to  be  present,  or  at  any  rate  to  be  permanent. 
They  are  so  likely  sooner  or  later  to  desire  to 
marry,  that  it  will  be  wisest  not  to  discourage 
them  to  do  so.  On  the  contrary,  let  it  be  re- 
garded as  the  normal  thing  that  a  young  woman 
should  marry,  and  that  a  young  widow  should 
marry  again.  It  is  not  the  best  thing  for  them, 
but  it  is  the  safest.  Although  the  highest  work 
for  Christ  can  best  be  done  by  those  who  by 
remaining  single  have  kept  their  domestic  ties 
at  a  minimum,  yet  young  women  are  more  likely 
to  do  useful  work  in  society,  and  are  less  likely 
to  come  to  harm,  if  they  marry  and  have  chil- 
dren. Of  older  women  this  is  not  true.  Age 
itself  is  a  considerable  guarantee:  and  a  woman 
of  sixty,  who  is  willing  to  give  such  a  pledge, 
may  be  encouraged  to  enter  upon  a  life  of  per- 


petual widowhood.  But  there  must  be  other 
qualifications  as  well,  if  she  wishes  to  be  enrolled 
among  those  who  not  only  are  entitled  by  their 
destitute  condition  to  receive  maintenance  from 
the  Church,  but  by  reason  of  their  fitness  are 
commissioned  to  undertake  Church  work.  And 
these  qualifications  must  be  carefully  investi- 
gated. It  would  be  far  better  to  reject  some, 
who  might  after  all  have  been  useful,  than  to 
run  the  risk  of  admitting  any  who  would  ex- 
hibit the  scandal  of  having  been  supported  by  the 
Church  and  specially  devoted  to  Christian  works 
of  mercy,  and  of  having  after  all  returned  to 
society  as  married  women  with  ordinary  pleas- 
ures and  cares. 

One  object  throughout  these  directions  is  the 
economy  of  Christian  resources.  The  Church 
accepts  the  duty  which  it  inculcates  of  "  provid- 
ing for  its  own."  But  it  ought  not  to  be  bur- 
dened with  the  support  of  any  but  those  who 
are  really  destitute.  The  near  relations  of  ne- 
cessitous persons  must  be  taught  to  leave  the 
Church  free  to  relieve  those  who  have  no  near 
relations  to  support  them.  Secondly,  so  far  as 
is  possible,  those  who  are  relieved  by  the  alms  of 
the  congregation  must  be  encouraged  to  make 
some  return  in  undertaking  Church  work  that  is 
suitable  to  them.  St.  Paul  has  no  idea  of  pau- 
perising people.  So  long  as  they  can,  they 
must  maintain  themselves.  When  they  have 
ceased  to  be  able  to  do  this,  they  must  be  sup- 
ported by  their  children  or  grandchildren.  If 
they  have  no  one  to  help  them,  the  Church  must 
undertake  their  support;  but  both  for  their  sake 
as  well  as  for  the  interests  of  the  community, 
it  must,  if  possible,  make  the  support  granted 
to  be  a  return  for  work  done  rather  than  mere 
alms.  Widowhood  must  not  be  made  a  plea  for 
being  maintained  in  harmful  idleness.  But  the 
point  which  the  Apostle  insists  on  most  em- 
phatically, stating  it  in  different  ways  no  less  than 
three  times  in  this  short  section  (vv.  4,  8,  16)  is 
this, — that  widows  as  a  rule  ought  to  be  sup- 
ported by  their  own  relations;  only  in  excep- 
tional cases,  where  there  are  no  relations  who  can 
help,  ought  the  Church  to  have  to  undertake 
this  duty.  We  have  here  a  warning  against  the 
mistake  so  often  made  at  the  present  day  of  free- 
ing people  from  their  responsibilities  by  under- 
taking for  them  in  mistaken  charity  the  duties 
which  they  ought  to  discharge,  and  are  capable 
of  discharging,  themselves. 

We  may,  therefore,  sum  up  the  principles  laid 
down  thus: — 

Discretion  and  tact  are  needed  in  dealing  with 
the  different  sections  of  the  congregation,  and 
especially  in  relieving  the  widows.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  encourage  either  a  rigour  not  likely 
to  be  maintained,  or  opportunities  of  idleness  cer- 
tain to  lead  to  mischief.  Help  is  to  be  gener- 
ously afforded  to  the  destitute;  but  the  resources 
of  the  Church  must  be  jealously  guarded.  They 
must  not  be  wasted  on  the  unworthy,  or  on  those 
who  have  other  means  of  help.  And,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  independence  of  those  who  are  re- 
lieved must  be  protected  by  employing  them  in 
the  service  of  the  Church. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point 
out  that  this  mention  of  an  order  of  widows  is 
no  argument  against  the  Pauline  authorship  of 
these  Epistles,  as  if  no  such  thing  existed  in  his 
time.  In  Acts  vi.  1  the  widows  appear  as  a  dis- 
tinct body  in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  In  Acts 
ix.  39,  41,  they  appear  almost  as  an  order  in  the 
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Church  at  Joppa.  They  "  show  the  coats  and 
garments  which  Dorcas  made  "  in  a  way  which 
seems  to  imply  that  it  was  their  business  to  dis- 
tribute such  things  among  the  needy.  Even  if 
it  means  no  more  than  that  Dorcas  made  them 
for  the  relief  of  the  widows  themselves,  still  the 
step  from  a  body  of  widows  set  apart  for  the  re- 
ception of  alms  to  an  order  of  widows  set  apart 
for  the  duty  of  intercessory  prayer  and  minister- 
ing to  the  sick  is  not  a  long  one,  and  may  easily 
have  been  made  in  St.  Paul's  lifetime. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  PASTOR'S  RESPONSIBILITIES  IN  OR- 
DAINING AND  JUDGING  PRESBYTERS— 
THE  WORKS  THAT  GO  BEFORE  AND 
THAT  FOLLOW  US. 

1  Timothy  v.  22-25. 

The  section  of  which  these  verses  form  the 
conclusion,  like  the  preceding  section  about  be- 
haviour towards  the  different  classes  of  persons 
in  the  congregation,  supplies  us  with  evidence 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  real  letter,  written  to 
give  necessary  advice  to  a  real  person,  and  not  a 
theological  or  controversial  treatise,  dressed  up 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  in  order  to  obtain  the  au- 
thority of  St.  Paul's  name  for  its  contents. 
Here,  as  before,  the  thoughts  follow  one  another 
in  an  order  which  is  quite  natural,  but  which  has 
little  plan  or  arrangement.  An  earnest  and  af- 
fectionate friend,  with  certain  points  in  his  mind 
on  which  he  was  anxious  to  say  something, 
might  easily  treat  of  them  in  this  informal  way 
just  as  they  occurred  to  him,  one  thing  suggest- 
ing another.  But  a  forger,  bent  on  getting  his 
own  views  represented  in  the  document,  would 
not  string  them  together  in  this  loosely  con- 
nected way:  he  would  disclose  more  arrange- 
ment than  we  can  find  here.  What  forger,  again, 
would  think  of  inserting  that  advice  about  ceas- 
ing to  be  a  water-drinker  into  a  most  solemn 
charge  respecting  the  election  and  ordination  of 
presbyters?  And  yet  how  thoroughly  natural  it 
is  found  to  be  in  this  very  context  when  con- 
sidered as  coming  from  St.   Paul  to  Timothy. 

We  shall  go  seriously  astray  if  we  start  with 
the  conviction  that  the  word  "  elder "  has  the 
same  meaning  throughout  this  chapter.  When 
in  the  first  part  of  it  St.  Paul  says  "  Rebuke  not 
an  elder,  but  exhort  him  as  a  father,"  it  is  quite 
clear  that  he  is  speaking  simply  of  elderly  men, 
and  not  of  persons  holding  the  office  of  an  elder: 
for  he  goes  on  at  once  to  speak  of  the  treatment 
of  younger  men,  and  also  of  older  and  younger 
women.  But  when  in  the  second  half  of  the 
chapter  he  says  "  Let  the  elders  that  rule  well 
be  counted  worthy  of  double  honour,"  and 
"  Against  an  elder  receive  not  an  accusation,  ex- 
cept at  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses,"  it 
is  equally  clear  that  he  is  speaking  of  official 
persons,  and  not  merely  of  persons  who  are  ad- 
vanced in  years.  The  way  in  which  the  thoughts 
suggested  one  another  throughout  this  portion 
of  the  letter  is  not  difficult  to  trace.  "  Let  no 
man  despise  thy  youth  "  suggested  advice  as  to 
how  the  young  overseer  was  to  behave  towards 
young  and  old  of  both  sexes.  This  led  to  the 
treatment  of  widows,  and  this  again  to  the  man- 
ner of  appointing  official  widows.  Women  hold- 
ing an   official   position   suggests   the   subject  of 


men  holding  an  official  position  in  the  Church. 
If  the  treatment  of  the  one  class  needs  wisdom 
and  circumspection,  not  less  does  the  treatment  of 
the  other.  And,  therefore,  with  even  more  so- 
lemnity than  in  the  previous  section  about  the 
widows,  the  Apostle  gives  his  directions  on  this 
important  subject  also.  "  I  charge  thee  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  Christ  Jesus,  and  the  elect 
angels,  that  thou  observe  these  things  without 
prejudice,  doing  nothing  by  partiality."  And 
then  he  passes  on  to  the  words  which  form  our 
text. 

It  has  been  seriously  doubted  whether  the 
words  "  Lay  hands  hastily  on  no  man  '*  do  refer 
to  the  ordination  of  the  official  elders  or  presby- 
ters. It  is  urged  that  the  preceding  warning 
about  the  treatment  of  charges  made  against 
presbyters,  and  of  persons  who  are  guilty  of 
habitual  sin,  point  to  disciplinary  functions  of 
some  kind  rather  than  to  ordination.  Accord- 
ingly some  few  commentators  in  modern  times 
have  treated  the  passage  as  referring  to  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands  at  the  readmission  of  penitents 
to  communion.  But  of  any  such  custom  in  the 
Apostolic  age  there  is  no  trace.  There  is  nothing 
improbable  in  the  hypothesis,  imposition  of 
hands  being  a  common  symbolical  act.  But  it 
is  a  mere  hypothesis  unsupported  by  evidence. 
Eusebius,  in  speaking  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween Stephen  of  Rome  and  Cyprian  of  Car- 
thage about  the  re-baptising  of  heretics,  tells  us 
that  the  admission  of  heretics  to  the  Church  by 
imposition  of  hands  with  prayer,  but  without  sec- 
ond baptism,  was  the  "  old  custom."  But  the  ad- 
mission of  heretics  is  not  quite  the  same  as  the 
readmission  of  penitents:  and  a  custom  might 
be  "  old  "  (nalawv  j?6oc)  in  the  time  of  Eusebius, 
or  even  of  Cyprian,  without  being  Apostolic  or 
coeval  with  the  Apostles.  Therefore  this  state- 
ent  of  Eusebius  gives  little  support  to  the  pro- 
posed interpretation  of  the  passage;  and  we  may 
confidently  prefer  the  explanation  of  it  which  has 
prevailed  at  any  rate  since  Chrysostom's  time, 
that  it  refers  to  ordination.  Of  the  laying  on  of 
hands  at  the  appointment  of  ministers  we  have 
sufficient  evidence  in  the  New  Testament,  not 
only  in  these  Epistles  (1  Tim.  iv.  14;  2  Tim.  i. 
6),  but  in  the  Acts  (xiii.  3).  Moreover  this  ex- 
planation fits  the  context  at  least  as  well  as  the 
supposed  improvement. 

1.  The  Apostle  is  speaking  of  the  treatment  of 
presbyters,  not  of  the  whole  congregation.  Im- 
position of  hands  at  the  admission  of  a  heretic 
or  readmission  of  a  penitent  would  apply  to  any 
person,  and  not  to  presbyters  in  particular. 
Therefore  it  is  more  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  laying  on  of  hands  which  accompanied  ordi- 
nation is  meant. 

2.  He  has  just  been  warning  Timothy  against 
prejudice  or  partiality  in  dealing  with  the  elders. 
While  prejudice  might  lead  him  to  be  hasty  in 
condemning  an  accused  presbyter,  before  he  had 
satisfied  himself  that  the  evidence  was  adequate, 
partiality  might  lead  him  to  be  hasty  in  acquit- 
ting him.  But  there  is  a  more  serious  partiality 
than  this,  and  it  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  such 
scandals  as  unworthy  presbyters.  There  is  the 
partiality  which  leads  to  a  hasty  ordination,  be- 
fore sufficient  care  has  been  taken  to  ensure  that 
the  qualifications  so  carefully  laid  down  in  chap- 
ter iii.  are  present  in  the  person  selected.  Pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure.  Proper  precautions 
taken  beforehand  will  reduce  the  risk  of  true 
charges  against  an  elder  to  a  minimum.     Hare 
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again  the  traditional  explanation  fits  the  context 
admirably. 

"  Neither  be  partaker  of  other  men's  sins."  It 
is  usual  to  understand  this  warning  as  referring 
to  the  responsibility  of  those  who  ordain.  If, 
through  haste  or  carelessness  you  ordain  an  un- 
fit person,  you  must  share  the  guilt  of  the  sins 
which  he  afterwards  commits  as  an  elder.  The 
principle  is  a  just  one,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  is  St.  Paul's  meaning.  The  particu- 
lar form  of  negative  used  seems  to  be  against  it. 
He  says  "  Nor  yet  ("7?<5e)  be  partaker  of  other 
men's  sins,"  implying  that  this  is  something  dif- 
ferent from  hastiness  in  ordinary.  He  seems  to 
be  returning  to  the  warnings  about  partiality  to 
elders  who  are  living  in  sin.  The  meaning,  there- 
fore, is — "  Beware  of  a  haste  in  ordaining  which 
may  lead  to  the  admission  of  unworthy  men  to 
the  ministry.  And  if,  in  spite  of  all  your  care, 
unworthy  ministers  come  under  your  notice,  be- 
ware of  an  indifference  or  partiality  towards  them 
which  will  make  you  a  partaker  in  their  sins." 
This  interpretation  fits  on  well  to  what  follows. 
"  Keep  thyself  pure  " — with  a  strong  emphasis 
on  the  pronoun.  "  Strictness  in  enquiring  into 
the  antecedents  of  candidates  for  ordination  and 
in  dealing  with  ministerial  depravity  will  have  a 
very  poor  effect,  unless  your  own  life  is  free 
from  reproach."  And,  if  we  omit  the  parentheti- 
cal advice  about  taking  wine,  the  thought  is  con- 
tinued thus:  "  As  a  rule  it  is  not  difficult  to  arrive 
at  a  wise  decision  respecting  the  fitness  of  can- 
didates, or  the  guilt  of  accused  presbyters.  Men's 
characters  both  for  evil  and  good  are  commonly 
notorious.  The  vices  of  the  wicked  and  the  vir- 
tues of  the  good  outrun  any  formal  judgment 
about  them,  and  are  quite  manifest  before  an 
enquiry  is  held.  No  doubt  there  are  exceptions, 
and  then  the  consequences  of  men's  lives  must  be 
looked  to  before  a  just  opinion  can  be  formed. 
But,  sooner  or  later  (and  generally  sooner  rather 
than  later)  men,  and  especially  ministers,  will 
be  known  for  what  they  are." 

It  remains  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  cu- 
rious parenthesis  "  Be  no  longer  a  drinker  of 
water,"  and  its  connection  with  the  rest  of  the 
passage. 

It  was  probably  suggested  to  St.  Paul  by  the 
preceding  words,  "  Beware  of  making  yourself 
responsible  for  the  sins  of  others.  Keep  your 
own  life  above  suspicion."  This  charge  reminds 
the  Apostle  that  his  beloved  disciple  has  been 
using  ill-advised  means  to  do  this  very  thing. 
Either  in  order  to  mark  his  abhorrence  of  the 
drunkenness  which  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous vices  of  the  age,  or  in  order  to  bring  his 
own  body  more  easily  into  subjection,  Timothy 
had  abandoned  the  use  of  wine  altogether,  in 
spite  of  his  weak  health.  St.  Paul,  therefore, 
with  characteristic  affection,  takes  care  that  his 
charge  is  not  misunderstood.  In  urging  his  rep- 
resentative to  be  strictly  careful  of  his  own  con- 
duct, he  does  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  en- 
couraging him  to  give  up  whatever  might  be 
abused  or  made  the  basis  of  a  slander,  nor  yet  as 
approving  his  rigour  in  giving  up  the  use  of  wine. 
On  the  contrary,  he  thinks  it  a  mistake;  and  he 
takes  this  opportunity  of  telling  him  so,  while  it 
is  in  his  mind.  Christ's  ministers  have  important 
duties  to  perform,  and  have  no  right  to  play 
tricks  with  their  health.  We  may  here  repeat, 
with  renewed  confidence,  that  a  touch  of  this 
kind  would  never  have  occurred  to  a  forger. 
"H^ence,    in    order   to    account    for    such    natural 


touches  as  these,  those  who  maintain  that  these 
Epistles  are  a  fabrication  now  resort  to  the  hy- 
pothesis that  the  forger  had  some  genuine  letters 
of  St.  Paul  and  worked  parts  of  them  into  his 
own  productions.  It  seems  to  be  far  more  rea- 
sonable to  believe  that  St.  Paul  wrote  the  whole 
of  them.  (See  above,  p.  390  and  below,  p.  484  ff.). 

Let  us  return  to  the  statement  with  which  the 
Apostle  closes  this  section  of  his  letter.  "  Some 
men's  sins  are  evident,  going  before  unto  judg- 
ment; and  some  men  also  they  follow  after.  In 
like  manner  also  there  are  good  works  that  are 
evident;  and  such  as  are  otherwise  cannot  be 
hid." 

We  have  seen  already  what  relation  these 
words  have  to  the  context.  They  refer  to  the 
discernment  between  good  and  bad  candidates 
for  the  ministry,  and  between  good  and  bad  min- 
isters, pointing  out  that  in  most  cases  such  dis- 
cernment is  not  difficult,  because  men's  own 
conduct  acts  as  a  herald  to  their  character,  pro- 
claiming it  to  all  the  world.  The  statement, 
though  made  with  special  reference  to  Timothy's 
responsibilities  towards  elders  and  those  who 
wish  to  become  such,  is  a  general  one,  and  is 
equally  true  of  all  mankind.  Conduct  in  most 
cases  is  quite  a  clear  index  of  character,  and  there 
is  no  need  to  have  a  formal  investigation  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  whether  a  man  is  leading  a 
wicked  life  or  not.  But  the  words  have  a  still 
deeper  significance — one  which  is  quite  foreign  to 
the  context,  and  therefore  can  hardly  have  been 
in  St.  Paul's  mind  when  he  wrote  them,  but 
which  as  being  true  and  of  importance,  ought 
not  to  be  passed  over. 

For  a  formal  investigation  into  men's  conduct 
before  an  ecclesiastical  or  other  official,  let  us 
substitute  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.  Let  the 
question  be,  not  the  worthiness  of  certain  persons 
to  be  admitted  to  some  office,  but  their  worthi- 
ness to  be  admitted  to  eternal  life.  The  general 
statement  made  by  the  Apostle  remains  as  true  as 
ever.  There  are  some  men  who  stand,  as  before 
God,  so  also  before  the  world,  as  open,  self-pro- 
claimed sinners.  Wherever  they  go,  their  sins 
go  before  them,  flagrant,  crying,  notorious.  And 
when  they  are  summoned  hence,  their  sins  again 
precede  them,  waiting  for  them  as  accusers  and 
witnesses  before  the  Judge.  The  whole  career 
of  an  open  and  deliberate  sinner  is  the  proces- 
sion of  a  criminal  to  his  doom.  His  sins  go  be- 
fore, and  their  consequences  follow  after,  and  he 
moves  on  in  the  midst,  careless  of  the  one  and 
ignorant  of  the  other.  He  has  laughed  at  his 
sins  and  chased  remorse  for  them  away.  He  has 
by  turns  cherished  and  driven  out  the  remem- 
brance of  them;  dwelt  on  them,  when  to  think 
of  them  was  a  pleasant  repetition  of  them;  stifled 
the  thought  of  them,  when  to  think  of  them 
might  have  brought  thoughts  of  penitence;  and 
has  behaved  towards  them  as  if  he  could  not  only 
bring  them  into  being:  without  guilt,  but  control 
them  or  annihilate  them  without  difficulty.  He 
has  not  controlled,  he  has  not  destroyed,  he 
has  not  even  evaded,  one  of  them.  Each  of 
them,  when  brought  into  existence,  became  his 
master,  going  on  before  him  to  herald  his  guilt- 
iness, and  saddling  him  with  consequences  from 
which  he  could  not  escape.  And  when  he  went 
to  his  own  place,  it  was  his  sins  that  had  gone 
before  him  and  prepared  the  place  for  him. 

'*  And  some  men  also  they  follow  after." 
There  are  cases  in  which  men's  sins,  though  of 
course   not  less   manifest   to   the   Almighty,   are 
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much  less  manifest  to  the  world,  and  even  to 
themselves,  than  in  the  case  of  flagrant,  open 
sinners.  The  consequences  of  their  sins  are  less 
conspicuous,  less  easily  disentangled  from  the 
mass  of  unexplained  misery  of  which  the  world 
is  so  full.  Cause  and  effect  cannot  be  put  to- 
gether with  any  precision;  for  sometimes  the 
one,  sometimes  the  other,  sometimes  even  both, 
are  out  of  sight.  There  is  no  anticipation  of 
the  final  award  to  be  given  at  the  judgment-seat 
of  Christ.  Not  until  the  guilty  one  is  placed 
before  the  throne  for  trial,  is  it  at  all  known 
whether  ihe  sentence  will  be  unfavourable  or  not. 
Even  the  man  himself  has  lived  and  died  with- 
out being  at  all  fully  aware  what  the  state  of  the 
case  is.  He  has  not  habitually  examined  him- 
self, to  see  whether  he  has  been  living  in  sin  or 
not.  He  has  taken  no  pains  to  remember,  and 
repent  of,  and  conquer,  those  sins  of  which  he 
has  been  conscious.  The  consequences  of  his 
sins  have  seldom  come  so  swiftly  as  to  startle 
him  and  convince  him  of  their  enormity.  When 
they  have  at  last  overtaken  him,  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  doubt  or  to  forget  that  it  was  his  sins 
which  caused  them.  And  consequently  he  has 
doubted,  and  he  has  forgotten.  But  for  all 
that,  "  they  follow  after."  They  are  never 
eluded,  never  shaken  off.  A  cause  must  have  its 
effect;  and  a  sin  must  have  its  punishment,  if 
not  in  this  world,  then  certainly  in  the  next. 
"  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out  " — probably 
in  this  life,  but  at  any  rate  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. As  surely  as  death  follows  on  a  pierced 
heart  or  on  a  severed  neck,  so  surely  does  pun- 
ishment follow  upon  sin. 

How  is  it  that  in  the  material  world  we  never 
dream  that  cause  and  effect  can  be  separated, 
and  yet  easily  believe  that  in  the  moral  world 
sin  may  remain  for  ever  unpunished?  Our  re- 
lation to  the  material  universe  has  been  com- 
pared to  a  game  of  chess.  "  The  chess-board  is 
the  world,  the  pieces  are  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe,  the  rules  of  the  game  are  what  we  call 
the  laws  of  nature.  The  player  on  the  other  side 
is  hidden  from  us.  We  know  that  his  play  is 
always  fair,  just,  and  patient.  But  also  we  know, 
to  our  cost,  that  he  never  overlooks  a  mistake, 
or  makes  the  smallest  allowance  for  ignorance. 
To  the  man  who  plays  well,  the  highest  stakes 
are  paid,  with  a  sort  of  overflowing  gener- 
osity with  which  the  strong  shows  delight  in 
strength.  And  one  who  plays  ill  is  checkmated — 
without  haste,  but  without  remorse."  We  be- 
lieve this  implicitly  of  the  material  laws  of  the 
universe;  that  they  cannot  be  evaded,  cannot  be 
transgressed  with  impunity,  cannot  be  obeyed 
without  profit.  Moral  laws  are  not  one  whit 
less  sure.  Whether  we  believe  it  or  not  (and  it 
will  but  be  the  worse  for  us  if  we  refuse  to  believe 
it),  sin,  both  repented  and  unrepented,  must 
have  its  penalty.  We  might  as  well  fling  a  stone, 
or  shoot  a  cannon-ball,  or  send  a  balloon  into 
the  air,  and  say,  "  You  shall  not  come  down 
again,"  as  sin,  and  say  "  I  shall  never  suffer  for 
it."  Repentance  does  not  deprive  sin  of  its 
natural  effect.  We  greatly  err  in  supposing  that, 
if  we  repent  in  time,  we  escape  the  penalty.  To 
refuse  to  repent  is  a  second  and  a  worse  sin, 
which,  added  to  the  first  sin,  increases  the  pen- 
alty incalculably.  To  repent  is  to  escape  this 
terrible  augmentation  of  the  original  punish- 
ment; but  it  is  no  escape  from  the  punishment 
itself. 

But  there  is  a  bright   side  to   this  inexorable 


law.  If  sin  must  have  its  own  punishment,  vir- 
tue must  have  its  own  reward.  The  one  is  as 
sure  as  the  other;  and  in  the  long  run  the  fact 
of  virtue  and  the  reward  of  virtue  will  be  made 
clear  to  all  the  world,  and  especially  to  the  virtu- 
ous man  himself.  "  The  works  that  are  good 
are  evident;  and  such  as  are  not  evident  cannot 
be  hid."  No  saint  knows  his  own  holiness;  and 
many  a  humble  seeker  after  holiness  does  good 
deeds  without  knowing  how  good  they  are.  Still 
less  are  all  saints  known  as  such  to  the  world,  or 
all  good  deeds  recognised  as  good  by  those  who 
witness  them.  But,  nevertheless,  good  works  as  a 
rule  are  evident,  and  if  they  are  not  so,  they  will 
become  so  hereafter.  If  not  in  this  world,  at  any 
rate  before  Christ's  judgment-seat,  they  will  be 
appraised  at  their  true  value.  It  is  as  true  of  the 
righteous  as  of  the  wicked,  that  "  their  works 
do  follow  them."  And,  if  there  is  no  more  terri- 
ble fate  than  to  be  confronted  at  the  last  day  by 
a  multitude  of  unknown  and  forgotten  sins,  so 
there  can  hardly  be  any  lot  more  blessed  than 
to  be  welcomed  then  by  a  multitude  of  unknown 
and  forgotten  deeds  of  love  and  piety.  "  Inas- 
much as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  these  My  brethren, 
even  these  least,  ye  did  it  unto  Me."  "  Come, 
ye  blessed  of  My  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom 
prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world." 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

THE  NATURE  OF  ROMAN  SLAVERY  AND 
THE  APOSTLE'S  ATTITUDE  TOWARDS 
IT— A  MODERN  PARALLEL. 

1  Timothy  vi.  1,  2. 

There  are  four  passages  in  which  St.  Paul 
deals  directly  with  the  relations  between  slaves 
and  their  masters: — in  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephe- 
sians  (vi.  5-9),  to  the  Colossians  iii.  22-iv.  1), 
to  Philemon  (8-21),  and  the  passage  before  us. 
Here  he  looks  at  the  question  from  the  slave's 
point  of  view;  in  the  letter  to  Philemon  from 
that  of  the  master:  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians and  to  the  Ephesians  he  addresses  both.  In 
all  four  places  his  attitude  towards  this  monster 
abomination  is  one  and  the  same;  and  it  is  a  very 
remarkable  one.  He  nowhere  denounces  slavery. 
He  does  not  state  that  such  an  intolerable 
iniquity  as  man  possessing  his  fellow-man  must 
be  done  away  as  speedily  as  may  be.  He  gives 
no  encouragement  to  slaves  to  rebel  or  to  run 
away.  He  gives  no  hint  to  masters  that  they 
ought  to  let  their  slaves  go  free.  Nothing  of 
the  kind.  He  not  only  accepts  slavery  as  a  fact; 
he  seems  to  treat  it  as  a  necessary  fact,  a  fact 
likely  to  be  as  permanent  as  marriage  and 
parentage,  poverty  and  wealth. 

This  attitude  becomes  all  the  more  marvellous, 
when  we  remember,  not  only  what  slavery  neces- 
sarily is  wherever  it  exists,  but  what  slavery  was 
both  by  custom  and  by  law  among  the  great 
slave-owners  throughout  the  Roman  Empire. 
Slavery  is  at  all  times  degrading  to  both  the 
parties  in  that  unnatural  relationship,  however 
excellent  may  be  the  regulations  by  which  it  is 
protected,  and  however  noble  may  be  the  char- 
acters of  both  master  and  slave.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  one  human  being  to  be  absolute  owner 
of  another's  person  without  both  possessor  and 
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possessed  being  morally  the  worse  for  it.  Viola- 
tions of  nature's  laws  are  never  perpetrated  with 
impunity;  and  when  the  laws  violated  are  those 
which  are  concerned,  not  with  unconscious 
forces  and  atoms,  but  with  human  souls  and 
characters,  the  penalties  of  the  violation  are  none 
the  less  sure  or  severe.  But  these  evils,  which 
are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  existence 
of  slavery  in  any  shape  whatever,  may  be  in- 
creased a  hundredfold,  if  the  slavery  exists  under 
no  regulations,  or  under  bad  regulations,  or 
again  where  both  master  and  slave  are,  to  start 
with,  base  and  brutalised  in  character.  And  all 
this  was  the  case  in  the  early  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Slavery  was  to  a  great  extent  under 
no  check  at  all,  and  the  laws  which  did  exist  for 
regulating  the  relationship  between  owner  and 
slave  were  for  the  most  part  of  a  character  to 
intensify  the  evil;  while  the  conditions  under 
which  both  master  and  slave  were  educated  were 
such  as  to  render  each  of  them  ready  to  increase 
the  moral  degradation  of  the  other.  We  are 
accustomed  to  regard  with  well-merited  abhor- 
rence and  abomination  the  horrors  of  modern 
slavery  as  practised  until  recently  in  America, 
and  as  still  practised  in  Egypt,  Persia,  Turkey, 
and  Arabia.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  all 
the  horrors  of  modern  slavery  are  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  horrors  of  the  slavery  of  ancient 
Rome. 

From  a  political  point  of  view  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  institution  of  slavery  has  in  past 
ages  played  a  useful  part  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. It  has  mitigated  the  cruelties  of  barbaric 
warfare.  It  was  more  merciful  to  enslave  a 
prisoner  than  to  sacrifice  him  to  the  gods,  or  to 
torture  him  to  death,  or  to  eat  him.  And  the 
enslaved  prisoner  and  the  warrior  who  had  cap- 
tured him,  at  once  became  mutually  useful  to 
one  another.  The  warrior  protected  his  slave 
from  attack,  and  the  slave  by  his  labour  left  the 
warrior  free  to  protect  him.  Thus  each  did 
something  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  and  of 
the  society  in  which  they  lived. 

But  when  we  look  at  the  institution  from  a 
moral  point  of  view,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  its  effects  have  been  wholly  evil, 
(i)  It  has  been  fatal  to  one  of  the  most  whole- 
some of  human  beliefs,  the  belief  in  the  dignity 
of  labour.  Labour  was  irksome,  and  therefore 
assigned  to  the  slave,  and  consequently  came  to 
be  regarded  as  degrading.  Thus  the  freeman 
lost  the  ennobling  discipline  of  toil;  and  to  the 
slave  toil  was  not  ennobling,  because  every  one 
treated  it  as  a  degradation.  (2)  It  has  been  dis- 
astrous to  the  personal  character  of  the  master. 
The  possession  of  absolute  power  is  always  dan- 
gerous to  our  nature.  Greek  writers  are  never 
tired  of  insisting  upon  this  in  connection  with  the 
rule  of  despots  over  citizens.  Strangely  enough 
they  did  not  see  that  the  principle  remained  the 
same  whether  the  autocrat  was  ruler  of  a  state 
or  of  a  household.  In  either  case  he  almost 
inevitably  became  a  tyrant,  incapable  of  self-con- 
trol, and  the  constant  victim  of  flattery.  And  in 
some  ways  the  domestic  tyrant  was  the  worse  of 
the  two.  There  was  no  public  opinion  to  keep 
him  in  check,  and  his  tyranny  could  exercise 
itself  in  every  detail  of  daily  life.  (3)  It  has  been 
disastrous  to  the  personal  character  of  the  slave. 
Accustomed  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  inferior 
and  scarcely  human  being,  always  at  the  beck 
and  call  of  another,  and  that  for  the  most  menial 
services,    the    slave    lost    all    self-respect.      His 


natural  weapon  was  deceit;  and  his  chief,  if  not 
his  only,  pleasure  was  the  gratification  of  his  low- 
est appetites.  The  household  slave  not  unfre- 
quently  divided  his  time  between  pandering  to 
his  master's  passions  and  gratifying  his  own. 
(4)  It  has  been  ruinous  to  family  life.  If  it  did 
not  trouble  the  relation  between  husband  and 
wife,  it  poisoned  the  atmosphere  in  which  they 
lived  and  in  which  their  children  were  reared. 
The  younger  generation  inevitably  suffered. 
Even  if  they  did  not  learn  cruelty  from  their 
parents,  and  deceit  and  sensuality  from  the 
slaves,  they  lost  delicacy  of  feeling  by  seeing 
human  things  treated  like  brute  beasts,  and  by 
being  constantly  in  the  society  of  those  whom 
they  were  taught  to  despise.  Even  Plato,  in 
recommending  that  slaves  should  be  treated 
justly  and  with  a  view  to  their  moral  improve- 
ment, says  that  they  must  always  be  punished  for 
their  faults,  and  not  reproved  like  freemen,  which 
only  makes  them  conceited;  and  one  should  use 
no  language  to  them  txit  that  of  command. 

These  evils,  which  are  inherent  in  the  very 
nature  of  slavery,  were  intensified  a  hundredfold 
by  Roman  legislation,  and  by  the  condition  of 
Roman  society  in  the  first  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Slavery,  which  began  by  being  a  miti- 
gation of  the  barbarities  of  warfare,  ended  in 
becoming  an  augmentation  of  them.  Although  a 
single  campaign  would  sometimes  bring  in  many 
thousands  of  captives  who  were  sold  into  slav- 
ery, yet  war  did  not  procure  slaves  fast  enough 
for  the  demand,  and  was  supplemented  by  sys- 
tematic man-hunts.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
in  the  Roman  world  of  St.  Paul's  day  the  pro- 
portion of  slaves  to  freemen  was  in  the  ratio  of 
two,  or  even  three,  to  one.  It  was  the  immense 
number  of  the  slaves  which  led  to  some  of  the 
cruel  customs  and  laws  respecting  them.  In  the 
country  they  often  worked,  and  sometimes  slept, 
in  chains.  Even  in  Rome  under  Augustus  the 
house-porter  was  sometimes  chained.  And  by  a 
decree  of  the  Senate,  if  the  master  was  murdered 
by  a  slave,  all  the  slaves  of  the  household  were 
put  to  death.  The  four  hundred  slaves  of 
Pedanius  Secundus  were  executed  under  this 
enactment  in  a.  d.  61,  in  which  year  St.  Paul  was 
probably  in  Rome.  Public  protest  was  made; 
but  the  Senate  decided  that  the  law  must  take  its 
course.  The  rabble  of  slaves  could  only  be  kept 
in  check  by  fear.  Again,  if  the  master  was  ac- 
cused of  a  crime,  he  could  surrender  his  slaves 
to  be  tortured  in  order  to  prove  his  innocence. 

But  it  would  be  a  vile  task  to  rehearse  all  the 
horrors  and  abominations  to  which  the  cruelty 
and  lust  of  wealthy  Roman  men  and  women  sub- 
jected their  slaves.  The  bloody  sports  of  the 
gladiatorial  shows  and  the  indecent  products  of 
the  Roman  stage  were  partly  the  effect  and  partly 
the  cause  of  the  frightful  character  of  Roman 
slavery.  The  giadiators  and  the  actors  were 
slaves  especially  trained  for  these  debasing  exhi- 
bitions; and  Roman  nobles  and  Roman  ladies, 
brutalised  and  polluted  by  witnessing  them,  went 
home  to  give  vent  among  the  slaves  of  their  own 
households  to  the  passions  which  the  circus  and 
the  theatre  had  roused.  And  this  was  the  sys- 
tem which  St.  Paul  left  unattacked  and  unde- 
nounced. He  never  in  so  many  words  expresses 
any  authoritative  condemnation  or  personal  ab- 
horrence of  it.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
when  we  remember  St.  Paul's  enthusiastic  and 
sympathetic  temperament;  and  the  fact  is  one 
more  proof  of  the  divine  inspiration  of  Scripture. 


I  Timothy  vi.  i,  2.] 
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That  slavery,  as  he  saw  it,  must  often  have  ex- 
cited the  most  intense  indignation  and  distress 
in  his  heart  we  cannot  doubt;  and  yet  he  was 
guided  not  to  give  his  sanction  to  remedies  which 
would  certainly  have  been  violent  and  possibly 
ineffectual.  To  have  preached  that  the  Christian 
master  must  let  his  slaves  go  free,  would  have 
been  to  preach  that  slaves  had  a  right  to  free- 
dom; and  the  slave  would  understand  that  to 
mean  that,  if  freedom  was  not  granted,  he  might 
take  this  right  of  his  by  force.  Of  all  wars,  a 
servile  war  is  perhaps  the  most  frightful;  and  we 
may  be  thankful  that  none  of  those  who  first 
preached  the  Gospel  gave  their  sanction  to  any 
such  movement.  The  sudden  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  first  century  would  have  meant  the  ship- 
wreck of  society.  Neither  master  nor  slave  was 
fit  for  any  such  change.  A  long  course  of  edu- 
cation was  needed  before  so  radical  a  reform 
could  be  successfully  accomplished.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  as  one  of  the  chief  marks  of  the 
Divine  character  of  the  Gospel,  that  it  never  ap- 
peals to  the  spirit  of  political  revolution.  It  does 
not  denounce  abuses;  but  it  insists  upon  princi- 
ples which  will  necessarily  lead  to  their  abolition. 
This  was  precisely  what  St.  Paul  did  in  dealing 
with  the  gigantic  cancer  which  was  draining  the 
forces,  economical,  political,  and  moral,  of  Ro- 
man society.  He  did  not  tell  the  slave  that  he 
was  oppressed  and  outraged.  He  did  not  tell  the 
master  that  to  buy  and  sell  human  beings  was  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  man.  But  he  inspired 
both  of  them  with  sentiments  which  rendered  the 
permanence  of  the  unrighteous  relation  between 
them  impossible.  To  many  a  Roman  it  would 
have  seemed  nothing  less  than  robbery  and  revo- 
lution to  tell  him  "  You  have  no  right  to  own 
these  persons;  you  must  free  your  slaves."  St. 
Paul,  without  attacking  the  rights  of  property 
or  existing  laws  and  customs,  spoke  a  far  higher 
word,  and  one  which  sooner  or  later  must  carry 
freedom  with  it,  when  he  said,  "  You  must 
love  your  slaves."  All  the  moral  abominations 
which  had  clustered  round  slavery, — idleness,  de- 
ceit, cruelty,  and  lust, — he  denounced  unspar- 
ingly; but  for  their  own  sake,  not  because  of 
their  connection  with  this  iniquitous  institution. 
The  social  arrangements  which  allowed  and  en- 
couraged slavery  he  did  not  denounce.  He  left  it 
to  the  principles  which  he  preached  gradually  to 
reform  them.  Slavery  cannot  continue  when  the 
brotherhood  of  all  mankind,  and  the  equality  of 
all  men  in  Christ,  have  been  realised.  And  long 
before  slavery  is  abolished  it  is  made  more  hu- 
mane, wherever  Christian  principles  are  brought 
to  bear  upon  it.  Even  before  Christianity  in  the 
person  of  Constantine  ascended  the  imperial 
throne,  it  had  influenced  public  opinion  in  the 
right  direction.  Seneca  and  Plutarch  are  much 
more  humane  in  their  views  of  slavery  than  ear- 
lier writers  are;  and  under  the  Antonines  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  slaves  was  trans- 
ferred from  their  masters  to  the  magistrates. 
Constantine  went  much  further,  and  Justinian 
further  still,  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
slaves  and  encouraging  emancipation.  Thus 
slowly  but  surely,  this  monstrous  evil  is  being 
eradicated  from  society;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
many  beauties  of  the  Gospel  in  comparison  with 
Islam,  that  whereas  Mahometanism  has  conse- 
crated slavery,  and  given  it  a  permanent  religious 
sanction,  Christianity  has  steadfastly  abolished 
it.  It  is  among  the  chief  glories  of  the  present 
century  that  it  has  seen  the  abolition  of  slavery 


in  the  British  empire,  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs  in  Russia,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  ne- 
groes in  the  United  States.  And  we  may  safely 
assert  that  these  tardy  removals  of  a  great  so- 
cial evil  would  never  have  been  accomplished 
but  for  the  principles  which  St.  Paul  preached, 
at  the  very  time  that  he  was  allowing  Christian 
masters  to  retain  their  slaves,  and  bidding  Chris- 
tian slaves  to  honour  and  obey  their  heathen 
masters. 

The  Apostle's  injunctions  to  slaves  who  have 
Christian  masters  is  worthy  of  special  attention: 
it  indicates  one  of  the  evils  which  would  certainly 
have  become  serious,  had  the  Apostles  set  to 
work  to  preach  emancipation.  The  slaves  be- 
ing in  almost  all  cases  quite  unfitted  for  a  life  of 
freedom,  wholesale  emancipation  would  have 
flooded  society  with  crowds  of  persons  quite  un- 
able to  make  a  decent  use  of  their  newly  acquired 
liberty.  The  sudden  change  in  their  condition 
would  have  been  too  great  for  their  self-control. 
Indeed  we  gather  from  what  St.  Paul  says  here, 
that  the  acceptance  of  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity in  some  cases  threw  them  off  their  bal- 
ance. He  charges  Christian  slaves  who  have 
Christian  masters  not  to  despise  them.  Evidently 
this  was  a  temptation  which  he  foresaw,  even  if 
it  was  not  a  fault  which  he  had  sometimes  ob- 
served. To  be  told  that  he  and  his  master  were 
brethren,  and  to  find  that  his  master  accepted 
this  view  of  their  relationship,  was  more  than  the 
poor  slave  in  some  instances  could  bear.  He 
had  been  educated  to  believe  that  he  was  an  in- 
ferior order  of  being,  having  scarcely  anything 
in  common,  excepting  a  human  form  and  pas- 
sions, with  his  master.  And,  whether  he  ac- 
cepted this  belief  or  not,  he  had  found  himself 
systematically  treated  as  if  it  were  indisputable. 
When,  therefore,  he  was  assured,  as  one  of  the 
first  principles  of  his  new  faith,  that  he  was  not 
only  human  like  his  master,  but  in  God's  family 
was  his  master's  equal  and  brother;  above  all, 
when  he  had  a  Christian  master  who  not  only 
shared  this  new  faith,  but  acted  upon  it  and 
treated  him  as  a  brother,  then  his  head  was  in 
danger  of  being  turned.  The  rebound  from 
grovelling  fear  to  terms  of  equality  and  affection 
was  too  much  for  him;  and  the  old  attitude  of 
cringing  terror  was  exchanged  not  for  respect- 
ful loyalty,  but  for  contempt.  He  began  to  de- 
spise the  master  who  had  ceased  to  make  himself 
terrible.  All  this  shows  how  dangerous  sudden 
changes  of  social  relationships  are;  and  how  war- 
ily we  need  to  go  to  work  in  order  to  bring  about 
a  reform  of  those  which  most  plainly  need  re- 
adjustment; and  it  adds  greatly  to  our  admiration 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  Apostle  and  our  gratitude 
to  Him  who  inspired  him  with  such  wisdom, 
to  see  that  in  dealing  with  this  difficult  problem 
he  does  not  allow  his  sympathies  to  outrun  his 
judgment,  and  does  not  attempt  to  cure  a  long- 
standing evil,  which  had  entwined  its  roots  round 
the  very  foundations  of  society,  by  any  rapid  or 
violent  process.  All  men  are  by  natural  right 
free.  Granted.  All  men  are  by  creation  children 
of  God,  and  by  redemption  brethren  in  Christ. 
Granted.  But  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  give 
freedom  suddenly  to  those  who  from  their  birth 
have  been  deprived  of  it,  and  do  not  yet  know 
what  use  to  make  of  it;  and  to  give  the  position 
of  children  and  brethren  all  at  once  to  outcasts 
who  cannot  understand  what  such  privileges 
mean. 

St.  Paul  tells  the  slave  that  freedom  is  a  thing 
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to  be  desired;  but  still  more  that  it  is  a  thing  to 
be  deserved.  "  While  you  are  still  under  the 
yoke  prove  yourselves  worthy  of  it  and  capable 
of  bearing  it.  In  becoming  Christians  you  have 
became  Christ's  freemen.  Show  that  you  can 
enjoy  that  liberty  without  abusing  it.  If  it  leads 
you  to  treat  a  heathen  master  with  disdain,  be- 
cause he  has  it  not,  then  you  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  blaspheming  God  and  your  holy  re- 
ligion; for  he  can  say,  'What  a  vile  creed  this 
must  be,  which  makes  servants  haughty  and  dis- 
respectful! '  If  it  leads  you  to  treat  a  Christian 
master  with  contemptuous  familiarity,  because  he 
recognises  you  as  a  brother  whom  he  must  love, 
then  you  are  turning  upside  down  the  obligation 
which  a  common  faith  imposes  on  you.  That 
he  is  a  fellow-Christian  is  a  reason  why  you 
should  treat  him  with  more  reverence,  not  less." 
This  is  ever  the  burden  of  his  exhortation  to 
slaves.  He  bids  Timothy  to  insist  upon  it.  He 
tells  Titus  to  do  the  same  (ii.  9,  10).  Slaves  were 
in  special  danger  of  misunderstanding  what  the 
liberty  of  the  Gospel  meant.  It  is  not  for  a  mo- 
ment to  be  supposed  that  it  cancels  any  existing 
obligations  of  a  slave  to  his  master.  No  hint  is 
to  be  given  them  that  they  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand emancipation,  or  would  be  justified  in  run- 
ning away.  Let  them  learn  to  behave  as  the 
Lord's  freemen.  Let  their  masters  learn  to  be- 
have as  the  Lord's  bond-servants.  When  these 
principles  have  worked  themselves  out,  slavery 
will  have  ceased  to  be. 

That  day  has  not  yet  come,  but  the  progress 
already  made,  especially  during  the  present  cen- 
tury, leads  us  to  hope  that  it  may  be  near.  But 
the  extinction  of  slavery  will  not  deprive  St. 
Paul's  treatment  of  it  of  its  practical  interest 
and  value.  His  inspired  wisdom  in  dealing  with 
this  problem  ought  to  be  our  guide  in  dealing 
with  the  scarcely  less  momentous  problems  which 
confront  us  at  the  present  day.  We  have  social 
difficulties  to  deal  with,  whose  magnitude  and 
character  make  them  not  unlike  that  of  slavery 
in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity.  There  are  the 
relations  between  capital  and  labour,  the  pro- 
digious inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  wealth, 
the  degradation  which  is  involved  in  the  crowd- 
ing of  population  in  the  great  centres  of  industry. 
In  attempting  to  remedy  such  things,  let  us, 
while  we  catch  enthusiasm  from  St.  Paul's  sym- 
pathetic zeal,  not  forget  his  patience  and  dis- 
cretion. Monstrous  evils  are  not,  like  giants  in 
the  old  romances,  to  be  slain  at  a  blow.  They 
are  deeply  rooted;  and  if  we  attempt  to  tear 
them  up,  we  may  pull  up  the  foundations  of  so- 
ciety along  with  them.  We  must  be  content  to 
work  slowly  and  without  violence.  We  have 
no  right  to  preach  revolution  and  plunder  to 
those  who  are  suffering  from  undeserved  pov- 
erty, any  more  than  St.  Paul  had  to  preach  re- 
volt to  the  slaves.  Drastic  remedies  of  that 
kind  will  cause  much  enmity,  and  perhaps  blood- 
shtc,  in  the  carrying  out,  and  will  work  no  per- 
manent cure  in  the  end.  It  is  incredible  that  the 
well-being  of  mankind  can  be  promoted  by  stir- 
ring up  ill-will  and  hatred  between  a  suffering 
class  and  those  who  seem  to  have  it  in  their 
power  to  relieve  them.  Charity,  we  know,  never 
faileth;  but  neither  Scripture  nor  experience  has 
taught  us  that  violence  is  a  sure  road  to  success. 
We  need  more  faith  in  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity and  in  their  power  to  promote  happiness 
as  well  as  godliness.  What  is  required  is  not  a 
sudden  redistribution  of  wealth,  or  laws  to  prevent 


its  accumulation,  but  a  proper  appreciation  of  its 
value.  Rich  and  poor  alike  have  yet  to  learn 
what  is  really  worth  having  in  this  world.  It  is 
not  wealth,  but  happiness.  And  happiness  is  to  be 
found  neither  in  gaining,  nor  in  possessing,  nor 
in  spending  money,  but  in  being  useful.  To  serve 
others,  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  them, — that  is 
the  ideal  to  place  before  mankind;  and  just  in 
proportion  as  it  is  reached,  will  the  frightful  in- 
equalities between  class  and  class,  between  man 
and  man,  cease  to  be.  It  is  a  lesson  that  takes 
much  teaching  and  much  learning.  Meanwhile 
it  seems  a  terrible  thing  to  leave  whole  genera- 
tions suffering  from  destitution,  just  as  it  was  a 
terrible  thing  to  leave  whole  generations  groan- 
ing in  slavery!  But  a  general  manumission  would 
not  have  helped  matters  then;  and  a  general 
distribution  to  the  indigent  would  not  help  mat- 
ters now.  The  remedy  adopted  then  was  a  slow 
one,  but  it  has  been  efficacious.  The  master  was 
not  told  to  emancipate  his  slave,  and  the  slave 
was  not  told  to  run  away  from  his  master;  but 
each  was  charged  to  behave  to  the  other,  the 
master  in  commanding  and  the  slave  in  obeying, 
as  Christian  to  Christian  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Let  us  not  doubt  that  the  same  remedy  now,  if 
faithfully  applied,  will  be  not  less  effectual.  Do 
not  tell  the  rich  man  that  he  must  share  his 
wealth  with  those  who  have  nothing.  Do  not 
tell  the  poor  man  that  he  has  a  right  to  a  share', 
and  may  seize  it,  if  it  is  not  given.  But  by  pre- 
cept and  example  show  to  both  alike  that  the  one 
thing  worth  living  for  is  to  promote  the  well- 
being  of  others.  And  let  the  experience  of  the 
past  convince  us  that  any  remedy  which  involves 
a  violent  reconstruction  of  society  is  sure  to  be 
dangerous  and  may  easily  prove  futile. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  GAIN  OF  A  LOVE  OF  GODLINESS,  AND 
THE  UNGODLINESS  OF  A  LOVE  OF 
GAIN. 

1  Timothy  vi.  5-7,  17-19. 

It  is  evident  that  the  subject  of  avarice  is  much 
in  the  Apostle's  mind  during  the  writing  of  the 
last  portion  of  this  Epistle.  He  comes  upon  it 
here  in  connection  with  the  teachers  of  false  doc- 
trine, and  speaks  strongly  on  the  subject.  Then 
he  writes  what  appears  to  be  a  solemn  conclu- 
sion to  the  letter  (vv.  11-16).  And  then,  as  if  he 
was  oppressed  by  the  danger  of  large  possessions 
as  promoting  an  avaricious  spirit,  he  charges 
Timothy  to  warn  the  wealthy  against  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  selfish  hoarding.  He,  as  it 
were,  reopens  his  letter  in  order  to  add  this 
charge,  and  then  writes  a  second  conclusion. 
He  cannot  feel  happy  until  he  has  driven  home 
this  lesson  about  the  right  way  of  making  gain, 
and  the  right  way  of  laying  up  treasure.  It  is 
such  a  common  heresy,  and  such  a  fatal  one,  to 
believe  that  gold  is  wealth,  and  that  wealth  is  the 
chief  good. 

"  Wranglings  of  men  corrupted  in  mind  and 
bereft  of  the  truth."  That  is  how  St.  Paul  de- 
scribes the  "  dissidence  of  dissent,"  as  it  was 
known  to  him  by  grievous  experience.  There 
were  men  who  had  once  been  in  possession  of  a 
sound  mind,  whereby  to  recognise  and  grasp  the 
truth;  and  they  had  grasped  the  truth,  and  for  a 
time  retained  it.  But  they  had  "  given  heed  to 
seducing  spirits,"  and  had  allowed  themselves  to 
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be  robbed  of  both  these  treasures, — not  only  the 
truth,  but  the  mental  power  of  appreciating  the 
truth.  And  what  had  they  in  the  place  of  what 
they  had  lost?  Incessant  contentions  among 
themselves.  Having  lost  the  truth,  they  had  no 
longer  any  centre  of  agreement.  Error  is  mani- 
fold and  its  paths  are  labyrinthine.  When  two 
minds  desert  the  truth  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  remain  in  harmony  any  more;  and 
each  has  a  right  to  believe  that  his  own  substi- 
tute for  the  truth  is  the  only  one  worth  consider- 
ing. As  proof  that  their  soundness  of  mind  is 
gone,  and  that  they  are  far  away  from  the  truth, 
St.  Paul  states  the  fact  that  they  "  suppose  that 
godliness  is  a  way  of  gain." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  scholars  whose  la- 
bours during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies produced  at  last  the  Authorised  Version, 
were  not  masters  of  the  force  of  the  Greek  ar- 
ticle. Its  uses  had  not  yet  been  analysed  in  the 
thorough  way  in  which  they  have  been  analysed 
in  the  present  century.  Perhaps  the  text  before 
us  is  the  most  remarkable  among  the  numerous 
errors  which  are  the  result  of  this  imperfect 
knowledge.  It  seems  so  strange  that  those  who 
perpetrated  it  were  not  puzzled  by  their  own  mis- 
take, and  that  their  perplexity  did  not  put  them 
right.  What  kind  of  people  could  they  have  been 
who  "  supposed  that  gain  was  godliness  "  ?  Did 
such  an  idea  ever  before  enter  the  head  of  any 
person?  And  if  it  did,  could  he  have  retained  it? 
People  have  devoted  their  whole  souls  to  gain, 
and  have  worshipped  it  as  if  it  were  Divine. 
But  no  man  ever  yet  believed,  or  acted  as  if  he 
believed,  that  gain  was  godliness.  To  make 
money-getting  a  substitute  for  religion,  in  allow- 
ing it  to  become  the  one  absorbing  occupation  of 
mind  and  body,  is  one  thing:  to  believe  it  to  be 
religion  is  quite  another. 

But  what  St.  Paul  says  of  the  opinions  of 
these  perverted  men  is  exactly  the  converse  of 
this:  not  that  they  supposed  "  gain  to  be  godli- 
ness," but  that  they  supposed  "  godliness  to  be 
a  means  of  gain."  They  considered  godliness, 
or  rather  the  "  form  of  godliness  "  which  was  all 
that  they  really  possessed,  to  be  a  profitable  in- 
vestment. Christianity  to  them  was  a  "  pro- 
fession "  in  the  mercantile  sense,  and  a  profession 
that  paid:  and  they  embarked  upon  it,  just  as  they 
would  upon  any  other  speculation  which  offered 
equally  good  hopes  of  being  remunerative. 

The  Apostle  takes  up  this  perverted  and  mean 
view  of  religion,  and  shows  that  in  a  higher  sense 
it  is  perfectly  true.  Just  as  Caiaphas,  while  mean- 
ing to  express  a  base  and  cold-blooded  policy  of 
expediency,  had  given  utterance  to  a  profound 
truth  about  Christ,  so  these  false  teachers  had 
got  hold  of  principles  which  could  be  formulated 
so  as  to  express  a  profound  truth  about  Christ's 
religion.  There  is  a  very  real  sense  in  which 
godliness  (genuine  godliness  and  not  the  mere 
externals  of  it)  is  even  in  this  world  a  fruitful 
source  of  gain.  Honesty,  so  long  as  it  be  not 
practised  merely  as  a  policy,  is  the  best  policy. 
"  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation  "  :  it  invariably 
pays  in  the  long  run.  And  so  "  Godliness  with 
contentment  is  great  gain."  They  suppose  that 
godliness  is  a  good  investment: — in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent sense  from  that  which  they  have  in  their 
minds,  it  really  is  so.  And  the  reason  of  this  is 
manifest. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  "  godliness  is 
profitable  for  all  things."  It  makes  a  man  a  bet- 
ter master,  a  better  servant,  a  better  citizen,  and 
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both  in  mind  and  body  a  healthier  and  therefore 
a  stronger  man.  Above  all  it  makes  him  a  hap- 
pier man;  for  it  gives  him  that  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  happiness  in  this  life,  and  the  fore- 
taste of  happiness  in  the  world  to  come, — a  good 
conscience.  A  possession  of  such  value  as  this 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  great  gain:  especially  if 
it  be  united,  as  it  probably  will*  be  united,  with 
contentment.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  the  godly 
man  to  be  content  with  what  God  has  given 
him.  But  godliness  and  contentment  are  not 
identical;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  make  his 
meaning  quite  clear,  the  Apostle  says  not  merely 
"  godliness,"  but  "  godliness  with  contentment." 
Either  of  these  qualities  far  exceeds  in  value  the 
profitable  investment  which  the  false  teachers  saw 
in  the  profession  of  godliness.  They  found  that 
it  paid;  that  it  had  a  tendency  to  advance  their 
wordly  interests.  But,  after  all,  even  mere  worldly 
wealth  does  not  consist  in  the  abundance  of  the 
things  which  a  man  possesses.  That  man  is  well 
off  who  has  as  much  as  he  wants;  and  that  man 
is  rich  who  has  more  than  he  wants.  Wealth 
cannot  be  measured  by  any  absolute  standard. 
We  cannot  name  an  income  to  rise  above  which 
is  riches,  and  to  fall  below  which  is  poverty.  Nor 
is  it  enough  to  take  into  account  the  unavoid- 
able calls  which  are  made  upon  the  man's  purse, 
in  order  to  know  whether  he  is  well  off  or  not: 
we  must  also  know  something  of  his  desires. 
When  all  legitimate  claims  have  been  discharged, 
is  he  satisfied  with  what  remains  for  his  own  use? 
Is  he  contented?  If  he  is,  then  he  is  indeed 
well-to-do.  If  he  is  not,  then  the  chief  element 
of  wealth  is  still  lacking  to  him. 

The  Apostle  goes  on  to  enforce  the  truth  of 
the  statement  that  even  in  this  world  godliness 
with  contentment  is  a  most  valuable  possession, 
far  superior  to  a  large  income:  and  to  urge  that, 
even  from  the  point  of  view  of  earthly  prosperity 
and  happiness,  those  people  make  a  fatal  mis- 
take who  devote  themselves  to  the  accumulation 
of  wealth,  without  placing  any  check  upon  their 
growing  and  tormenting  desires,  and  without 
knowing  how  to  make  a  good  use  of  the  wealth 
which  they  are  accumulating.  With  a  view  to 
enforce  all  this  he  repeats  two  well-known  and 
indisputable  propositions:  "We  brought  nothing 
into  the  world "  and  "  We  can  carry  nothing 
out."  As  to  the  words  which  connect  these  two 
propositions  in  the  original  Greek,  there  seems 
to  be  some  primitive  error  which  we  cannot  now 
correct  with  any  certainty.  We  are  not  sure 
whether  one  proposition  is  given  as  a  reason  for 
accepting  the  other,  and,  if  so,  which  is  premise 
and  which  is  conclusion.  But  this  is  of  no  mo- 
ment. Each  statement  singly  has  been  abun- 
dantly proved  by  the  experience  of  mankind,  and 
no  one  would  be  likely  to  dispute  either.  One 
of  the  earliest  books  in  human  literature  has  them 
as  its  opening  moral.  "  Naked  came  I  out  of  my 
mother's  womb,  and  naked  shall  I  return 
thither,"  are  Job's  words  in  the  day  of  his  utter 
ruin;  and  they  have  been  assented  to  by  millions 
of  hearts  ever  since.  /> 

"  We  brought  nothing  into  the  world."     What  j 
right  then  have  we  to  be  discontented  with  what  I 
has    since    been    given    to    us?      "  We    can    take 
nothing  out."     What  folly,  therefore,   to  spend; 
all   our  time   in  amassing  wealth,   which   at   the 
time    of   our   departure   we   shall   be   obliged   to 
leave  behind  us!     There  is  the  case  against  ava- 
rice   in    a    nutshell.      Never    contented.      Never 
knowing    what    it    is    to    rest    and    be    thankful. 
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Always  nervously  anxious  about  the  preservation 
of  what  has  been  gained,  and  laboriously  toiling 
in  order  to  augment  it.  What  a  contrast  to  the 
godly  man,  who  has  found  true  independence 
in  a  trustful  dependence  upon  the  God  Whom  he 
serves!  Godliness  with  contentment  is  indeed 
great   gain. 

There  is  perhaps  no  more  striking  example  of 
the  incorrigible  perversity  of  human  nature  than 
the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  all  experience  to  the 
contrary,  generation  after  generation  continues 
to  look  upon  mere  wealth  as  the  thing  best  worth 
striving  after.  Century  alter  century  we  find  men 
telling  us,  often  with  much  emphasis  and  bitter- 
ness, that  great  possessions  are  an  imposture, 
that  they  promise  happiness  and  never  give  it. 
And  yet  those  very  men  continue  to  devote  their 
whole  energies  to  the  retention  and  increase  of 
their  possessions:  or,  if  they  do  not,  they  hardly 
ever  succeed  in  convincing  others  that  happiness 
is  not  to  be  found  in  such  things.  If  they  could 
succeed,  there  would  be  far  more  contented,  and 
therefore  far  more  happy  people  in  the  world 
than  can  be  found  at  present.  It  is  chiefly  the 
desire  for  greater  temporal  advantages  than  we 
have  at  present  that  makes  us  discontented.  We 
should  be  a  long  way  on  the  road  to  content- 
ment, if  we  could  thoroughly  convince  ourselves 
that  what  are  commonly  called  temporal  ad- 
vantages— such  as  large  possessions,  rank,  power, 
honours,  and  the  like — are  on  the  whole  not  ad- 
vantages; that  they  more  often  detract  from  this 
world's  joys  than  augment  them,  while  they 
are  always  a  serious  danger,  and  sometimes  a 
grievous  impediment,  in  reference  to  the  joys  of 
the  world  to  come. 

What  man  of  wealth  and  position  does 
not  feel  day  by  day  the  worries  and  anx- 
ieties and  obligations  which  his"  riches  and 
rank  impose  upon  him?  Does  he  not  often  wish 
that  he  could  retire  to  some  cottage  and  there 
live  quietly  on  a  few  hundreds  a  year,  and  some- 
times even  seriously  think  of  doing  it.  But  at 
other  times  he  fancies  that  his  unrest  and  dis- 
quiet are  owing  to  his  not  having  enough.  If 
he  could  only  have  some  thousands  a  year  added 
to  his  present  income,  then  he  would  cease  to 
be  anxious  about  the  future;  he  could  afford 
to  lose  some  and  still  have  sufficient.  If  he  could 
only  attain  to  a  higher  position  in  society,  then 
he  would  feel  secure  from  detraction  or  serious 
downfall;  he  would  be  able  to  treat  with  uncon- 
cerned neglect  the  criticisms  which  are  now  such 
a  source  of  annoyance  to  him.  And  in  most  cases 
this  latter  view  prevails.  What  determines  his 
conduct  is  not  the  well-grounded  suspicion  that 
he  already  has  more  than  is  good  for  him;  that 
it  is  his  abundance  which  is  destroying  his  peace 
of  mind;  but  a  baseless  conviction  that  an  in- 
crease of  the  gifts  of  this  world  will  win  for  him 
the  happiness  that  he  has  failed  to  secure.  The 
experience  of  the  past  rarely  destroys  this  fal- 
lacy. He  knows  that  his  enjoyment  of  life  has 
not  increased  with  his  fortune.  Perhaps  he  can 
see  clearly  that  he  was  a  happier  man  when  he 
possessed  much  less.  But,  nevertheless,  he  still 
cherishes  the  belief  that  with  a  few  things  more 
he  would  be  contented,  and  for  those  few  things 
more  he  continues  to  slave.  There  is  no  man  in 
this  world  that  has  not  found  out  over  and  over 
again  that  success,  even  the  most  complete  suc- 
cess, in  the  attainment  of  any  worldly  desire, 
however  innocent  or  laudable,  does  not  bring  the 
permanent    satisfaction    which    was    anticipated. 


Sooner  or  later  the  feeling  of  satiety,  and  there- 
fore of  disappointment,  must  set  in.  And  of  all 
the  countless  thousands  who  have  had  this  expe- 
rience, how  few  there  are  who  have  been  able  to 
draw  the  right  conclusion,  and  to  act  upon  it! 

And  when  we  take  into  account  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  which  a  large  increase  in  the  things 
of  this  world  places  in  the  way  of  our  advance 
towards  moral  and  spiritual  perfection,  we  have 
a  still  stronger  case  against  the  fallacy  that  in- 
crease of  wealth  brings  an  increase  in  well-being. 
The  care  of  the  things  which  we  possess  takes  up 
thought  and  time,  which  could  be  far  more  hap- 
pily employed  on  nobler  objects;  and  it  leads  us 
gradually  into  the  practical  conviction  that  these 
nobler  objects,  which  have  so  continually  to  be 
neglected  in  order  to  make  room  for  other  cares, 
are  really  of  less  importance.  It  is  impossible 
to  go  on  ignoring  the  claims  which  intellectual 
and  spiritual  exercises  have  upon  our  attention 
without  becoming  less  alive  to  those  claims.  We 
become,  not  contented,  but  self-sufficient  in  the 
worst  sense.  We  acquiesce  in  the  low  and 
narrow  aims  which  a  devotion  to  worldly  ad- 
vancement has  imposed  upon  us.  We  habitually 
act  as  if  there  were  no  other  life  but  this  one; 
and  consequently  we  cease  to  take  much  interest 
in  the  other  life  beyond  the  grave;  while  even 
as  regards  the  things  of  this  world  our  interests 
become  confined  to  those  objects  which  can  grat- 
ify our  absorbing  desire  for  financial  prosperity. 

Nor  does  the  mischief  done  to  our  best  moral 
and  spiritual  interests  end  here;  especially  if  we 
are  what  the  world  calls  successful.  The  man 
who  steadily  devotes  himself  to  the  advancement 
of  his  worldly  position,  and  who  succeeds  in  a 
very  marked  way  in  raising  himself,  is  likely  to 
acquire  in  the  process  a  kind  of  brutal  self-confi- 
dence, very  detrimental  to  his  character.  He 
started  with  nothing,  and  he  now  has  a  fortune. 
He  was  once  a  shop-boy, and  he  is  now  a  country 
gentleman.  And  he  has  done  it  all  by  his  own 
shrewdness,  energy,  and  perseverance.  The  re- 
sult is  that  he  makes  no  account  of  Providence, 
and  very  little  of  the  far  greater  merits  of  less 
conspicuously  successful  men.  A  contempt  for 
men  and  things  that  would  have  given  him  a 
higher  view  of  this  life,  and  some  idea  of  a  better 
life,  is  the  penalty  which  he  pays  for  his  disas- 
trous prosperity. 

But  his  case  is  one  of  the  most  hopeless,  whose 
desire  for  worldly  advantages  has  settled  down 
into  a  mere  love  of  money.  The  worldly  man, 
whose  leading  ambition  is  to  rise  to  a  more 
prominent  place  in  society,  to  outshine  his  neigh- 
bours in  the  appointments  of  his  house  and  in  the 
splendour  of  his  entertainments,  to  be  of  impor- 
tance on  all  public  occasions,  and  the  like,  is 
morally  in  a  far  less  desperate  condition  than 
the  miser.  There  is  no  vice  more  deadening  to 
every  noble  and  tender  feeling  than  avarice.  It 
is  capable  of  extinguishing  all  mercy,  all  pity,  all 
natural  affection.  It  can  make  the  claims  of  the 
suffering  and  sorrowful,  even  when  they  are 
combined  with  those  of  an  old  friend,  or  a  wife, 
or  a  child,  fall  on  deaf  ears.  It  can  banish  from 
the  heart  not  only  all  love,  but  all  shame  and 
self-respect.  What  does  the  miser  care  for  the 
execrations  of  outraged  society,  so  long  as  he 
can  keep  his  gold?  There  is  no  heartless  or 
mean  act,  and  very  often  no  deed  of  fraud  or 
violence,  from  which  he  will  shrink  in  order  to 
augment  or  preserve  his  hoards.  Assuredly  the 
Apostle  is  right  when  he  calls  the 'love  of  money 
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a  "  root  of  all  kinds  of  evil."  There  is  no  in- 
iquity to  which  it  does  not  form  one  of  the  near- 
est roads.)  Every  criminal  who  wants  an  accom- 
plice can'  have  the  avaricious  man  as  his  helper, 
if  he  only  bids  high  enough. 

And  note  that,  unlike  almost  every  other  vice, 
it  never  loses  its  hold:  its  deadly  grip  is  never  for 
an  instant  relaxed.  The  selfish  man  can  at  a  cri- 
sis become  self-sacrificing,  at  any  rate  for  a  time. 
The  sensualist  has  his  moments  when  his  nobler 
nature  gets  the  better  of  his  passions,  and  he 
spares  those  whom  he  thought  to  make  his  vic- 
tims. The  drunkard  can  sometimes  be  lured  by 
affection  or  innocent  enjoyments  to  forego  the 
gratification  of  his  craving.  And  there  are  times 
when  even  pride,  that  watchful  and  subtle  foe, 
sleeps  at  its  post  and  suffers  humble  thoughts 
to  enter.  But  the  demon  avarice  never  slumbers, 
and  is  never  off  its  guard.  When  it  has  once 
taken  full  possession  of  a  man's  heart,  neither 
love,  nor  pity,  nor  shame,  can  ever  surprise  it 
into  an  act  of  generosity.  We  all  of  us  have  our 
impulses;  and  however  little  we  may  act  upon 
them,  we  are  conscious  that  some  of  our  im- 
pulses are  generous.  Some  of  the  worst  of  us 
could  lay  claim  to  as  much  as  that.  But  the 
miser's  nature  is  poisoned  at  its  very  source. 
Even  his  impulses  are  tainted.  Sights  and  sounds 
which  make  other  hardened  sinners  at  least  wish 
to  help,  if  only  to  relieve  their  own  distress  at 
such  pitiful  things,  make  him  instinctively  tighten 
his  purse-strings.  Gold  is  his  god;  and  there  is 
no  god  who  exacts  from  his  worshippers  such 
undivided  and  unceasing  devotion.  Family, 
friends,  country,  comfort,  health,  and  honour 
must  all  be  sacrificed  at  its  shrine.  Certainly  the 
lust  for  gold  is  one  of  those  "  foolish  and  hurt- 
ful lusts,  such  as  drown  men  in  destruction  and 
perdition." 

In  wealthy  Ephesus,  with  its  abundant  com- 
merce, the  desire  to  be  rich  was  a  common  pas- 
sion; and  St.  Paul  feared — perhaps  he  knew — 
that  in  the  Church  in  Ephesus  the  mischief  was 
present  and  increasing.  Hence  this  earnest  re- 
iteration of  strong  warnings  against  it.  Hence 
the  reopening  of  the  letter  in  order  to  tell  Tim- 
othy to  charge  the  rich  not  to  be  self-confident 
and  arrogant,  not  to  trust  in  the  wealth  which 
may  fail  them,  but  in  the  God  Who  cannot  do 
so;  and  to  remind  them  that  the  only  way  to 
make  riches  secure  is  to  give  them  to  God  and 
to  His  work.  The  wealthy  heathen  in  Ephesus 
were  accustomed  to  deposit  their  treasures  with 
"  the  great  goddess  Diana,"  whose  temple  was 
both  a  sanctuary  and  a  bank.  Let  Christian  mer- 
chants deposit  theirs  with  God  by  being  "  rich 
in  good  works;  "  so  that  when  He  called  them 
to  Himself,  they  might  receive  their  own  with 
usury,  and  "  lay  hold  on  the  life  which  is  life 
indeed." 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 
HIS  LIFE  AND   CHARACTER. 

Titus  i.  1,  4. 

The  title  "  Pastoral  Epistle  "  is  as  appropriate 
to  the  Epistle  to  Titus  as  to  the  First  Epistle  to 
Timothy.     Although  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the 


letter  that  is  personal  rather  than  pastoral,  yet 
the  pastoral  element  is  the  main  one.  The  bulk 
of  the  letter  is  taken  un  with  questions  of  Church 
doctrine  and  government,  the  treatment  of  the 
faithful  members  of  the  congregation  and  of  the 
unruly  and  erring.  The  letter  is  addressed  to 
Titus,  not  as  a  private  individual,  but  as  the 
delegate  of  the  Apostle  holding  office  in  Crete. 
Hence,  as  in  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  St. 
Paul  styles  himself  an  Apostle:  and  the  official 
character  of  this  letter  is  still  further  marked  by 
the  long  and  solemn  superscription.  It  is  evi- 
dently intended  to  be  read  by  other  persons  be- 
sides the  minister  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

The  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle 
to  Titus  has  already  been  in  a  great  measure  dis- 
cussed in  the  first  of  these  expositions.  It  was 
pointed  out  there  that  the  external  evidence  for 
the  genuineness  in  all  three  cases  is  very  strong, 
beginning  almost  certainly  with  Clement  of 
Rome,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp;  becoming  clear 
and  certain  in  Irenaeus,  and  being  abundant  in 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Tertullian.  Of  the 
very  few  people  who  rejected  them,  Tatian  seems 
to  have  been  almost  alone  in  making  a  distinc- 
tion between  them.  He  accepted  the  Epistle  to 
Titus,  while  rejecting  the  two  to  Timothy.  We 
may  rejoice  that  Tatian,  Marcion,  and  others 
raised  the  question.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
Churches  accepted  this  Epistle  without  consid- 
eration. Those  who  possessed  evidence  now  no 
longer  extant  were  convinced,  in  spite  of  the 
objections  urged,  that  in  this  letter  and  its  two 
companions  we  have  genuine  writings  of  St. 
Paul. 

With  regard  to  modern  objections,  it  may  be 
freely  admitted  that  there  is  no  room  in  St. 
Paul's  life, as  given  in  the  Acts, for  the  journey  to 
Crete,  and  the  winter  at  Nicopolis  required  by  the 
Epistle  to  Titus.  But  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
both  of  these  outside  the  Acts,  viz.,  between  the 
first  and  second  imprisonment  of  the  Apostle. 
And,  as  we  have  already  seen  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving in  the  case  of  1  Timothy,  the  condition  of 
the  Church  indicated  in  this  letter  is  such  as  was 
already  in  existence  in  St.  Paul's  time;  and  the 
language  used  in  treating  of  it  resembles  that  of 
the  Apostle  in  a  way  which  helps  us  to  believe  that 
we  are  reading  his  own  words  and  not  those  of  a 
skilful  imitator.  For  this  imitator  must  have  been 
a  strange  person;  very  skilful  in  some  things, 
very  eccentric  in  others.  Why  does  he  give  St. 
Paul  and  Titus  a  work  in  Crete  of  which  there 
is  no  mention  in  the  Acts?  Why  does  he  make 
the  Apostle  ask  Titus  to  meet  him  in  Nicopolis, 
a  place  never  named  in  connection  with  St.  Paul? 
Why  bracket  a  well-known  person,  like  Apollos, 
with  an  utterly  unknown  person,  such  as  Zenas? 
It  is  not  easy  to  believe  in  this  imitator. 

Yet  another  point  of  resemblance  should  be 
noted.  Here,  as  in  1  Timothy,  there  is  no  care- 
ful arrangement  of  the  material.  The  subjects 
are  not  put  together  in  a  studied  order,  as  in  a 
treatise  with  a  distinct  theological  or  controver- 
sial purpose.  They  follow  one  another  in  a  nat- 
ural manner,  just  as  they  occur  to  the  writer. 
Persons  with  their  hearts  and  heads  full  of  things 
which  they  wish  to  say  to  a  friend,  do  not  sit 
down  with  an  analysis  before  them  to  secure 
an  orderly  arrangement  of  what  they  wish  to 
write.  They  start  with  one  of  the  main  topics, 
and  then  the  treatment  of  this  suggests  some- 
thing else:  and  they  are  not  distressed  if  they  re- 
peat themselves,  or  if  they  have  to  return  to  a 
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subject  which  has  been  touched  upon  before  and 
then  dropped.  This  is  just  the  kind  of  writing 
which  meets  us  once  more  in  the  letter  to  Titus. 
It  is  thoroughly  natural.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe 
that  a  forger  in  the  second  century  could  have 
thrown  himself  with  such  simplicity  into  the  atti- 
tude which  the  letter  presupposes. 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  whether  this 
letter  was  written  before  or  after  the  First  to 
Timothy.  But  it  was  certainly  written  before  the 
second  to  Timothy.  Therefore,  while  one  has  no 
sufficient  reason  for  taking  it  before  the  one, 
one  has  excellent  reason  for  taking  it  before  the 
other.  The  precise  year  and  the  precise  place  in 
which  it  was  written,  we  must  be  content  to  leave 
unsettled.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  either  the 
one  or  the  other  would  throw  much  light  on  the 
contents  of  the  letter.  These  are  determined  by 
what  the  Apostle  remembers  and  expects  con- 
cerning affairs  in  Crete,  and  not  by  his  own 
surroundings.  It  is  the  official  position  of  Titus 
in  Crete  which  is  chiefly  before  his  mind. 

Titus,  as  we  learn  from  the  opening  words  of 
the  letter  was,  like  Timothy,  converted  to 
Christianity  by  St.  Paul.  The  Apostle  calls  him 
"  his  true  child  after  a  common  faith."  As  re- 
gards his  antecedents  he  was  a  marked  contrast 
to  Timothy.  Whereas  Timothy  had  been 
brought  up  as  a  Jew  under  the  care  of  his  Jewish 
mother  Eunice,  and  had  been  circumcised  by 
St.  Paul's  desire,  Titus  was  wholly  a  Gentile, 
and  "  was  not  compelled  to  be  circumcised,"  as 
St.  Paid  states  in  the  passage  in  which  he  tells 
the  Galatians  (ii.  1-3)  that  he  took  Titus  with 
him  to  Jerusalem  on  the  occasion  when  he  and 
Barnabas  went  thither  seventeen  years  after  St. 
Paul's  conversion.  Paul  and  Barnabas  went  up 
to  Jerusalem  on  that  occasion  to  protect  Gentile 
converts  from  the  Judaisers,  who  wanted  to  make 
all  such  converts  submit  to  circumcision.  Titus 
and  others  went  with  them  as  representatives  of 
the  Gentile  converts,  and  in  their  persons  a  for- 
mal protest  was  made  against  this  imposition. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  Titus  was  with  St.  Paul 
when  he  wrote  to  the  Galatians;  and  if  so  this 
mention  of  him  becomes  all  the  more  natural. 
We  may  fancy  the  Apostle  saying  to  Titus,  as  he 
wrote  the  letter,  "  I  shall  remind  them  of  your 
case,  which  is  very  much  to  the  point."  Whether 
Titus  was  personally  known  to  the  Galatian 
Church  is  not  certain:  but  he  is  spoken  of  as 
one  of  whom  they  have  at  any  rate  heard. 

Titus  was  almost  certainly  one  of  those  who 
carried  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthian 
Church,  i.  e.,  the  first  of  the  two  that  have  come 
down  to  us;  and  St.  Paul  awaited  his  report  of 
the  reception  which  the  letter  had  met  with  at 
Corinth  with  the  utmost  anxiety.  And  he  was 
quite  certainly  one  of  those  who  were  entrusted 
with  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  St. 
Paul  wrote  the  first  letter  at  Ephesus  about 
Easter,  probably  in  the  year  57.  He  left  Ephe- 
sus about  Pentecost,  and  went  to  Troas,  where 
he  hoped  to  meet  Titus  with  news  from  Corinth. 
After  waiting  in  vain  he  went  on  to  Macedonia 
in  grievous  anxiety;  and  there  Titus  met  him.  He 
at  once  began  the  second  letter,  which  apparently 
was  written  piece-meal  during  the  journey;  and 
when  it  was  completed  he  sent  Titus  back  to 
Corinth  with  it. 

That  Titus  should  twice  have  been  sent  as  the 
messenger  and  representative  of  St.  Paul  to  a 
Church  in  which  difficulties  of  the  gravest  kind 
had   arisen     gives   us   a   clear   indication   of   the 


Apostle's  estimate  of  his  character.  He  must 
have  been  a  person  of  firmness,  discretion,  and 
tact.  There  were  the  monstrous  case  of  incest, 
the  disputes  between  the  rival  factions,  conten- 
tions in  public  worship  and  even  at  the  Eucha- 
rist, litigation  before  the  heathen,  and  wild  ideas 
about  the  resurrection,  not  to  mention  other  mat- 
ters which  were  difficult  enough,  although  of  a 
less  burning  character.  And  in  all  these  ques- 
tions it  was  the  vain,  fitful,  vivacious,  and  sensi- 
tive Corinthians  who  had  to  be  managed  and  in- 
duced to  take  the  Apostle's  words  (which  some- 
times were  very  sharp  and  severe)  patiently.  Nor 
was  this  all.  Besides  the  difficulties  in  the 
Church  of  Corinth  there  was  the  collection  for 
the  poor  Christians  in  Judea  about  which  St. 
Paul  was  deeply  interested,  and  which  had  not 
been  progressing  in  Corinth  as  he  wished.  St. 
Paul  was  doubly  anxious  that  it  should  be  a  suc- 
cess; first,  because  it  proved  to  the  Jewish  con- 
verts that  his  interest  in  them  was  substantial,  in 
spite  of  his  opposition  to  some  of  their  views; 
secondly,  because  it  served  to  counteract  the 
tendency  to  part  asunder,  which  was  manifesting 
itself  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians. 
And  in  carrying  out  St.  Paul's  instructions  about 
these  matters  Titus  evidently  had  to  suffer  a  good 
deal  of  opposition;  and  hence  the  Apostle  writes 
a  strong  commendation  of  him,  coupling  him 
with  himself  in  his  mission  and  zeal.  "  Whether 
any  inquire  about  Titus,  he  is  my  partner  and 
my  fellew-worker  to  you-ward."  "  Thanks  be 
to  God,  which  putteth  the  same  earnest  care  for 
you  into  the  heart  of  Titus.  For  indeed  he  ac- 
cepted our  exhortation;  but  being  himself  very 
earnest,  he  went  forth  unto  you  of  his  own  ac- 
cord." With  great  delicacy  the  Apostle  takes 
care  that,  in  making  it  clear  to  the  Corinthians 
that  Titus  has  his  full  authority  for  what  he  does, 
no  slight  is  cast  upon  Titus's  own  zeal  and  in- 
terest in  the  Corinthians.  "  He  is  my  represent- 
ative; but  he  comes  of  his  own  free  will  out  of 
love  to  you.  His  visit  to  you  is  his  own  doing; 
but  he  has  my  entire  sanction.  He  is  neither  a 
mechanical  delegate,  nor  an  unauthorised  volun- 
teer." 

A  curtain  falls  on  the  career  of  this  valued 
a  helpmate  of  the  great  Apostle,  from  the  time 
when  he  carried  the  second  letter  to  Corinth  to 
the  time  when  the  letter  to  himself  was  written. 
The  interval  was  probably  some  eight  or  ten 
years,  about  which  we  know  only  one  thing, 
that  during  it,  and  probably  in  the  second  half 
of  it,  the  Apostle  and  Titus  had  been  together 
in  Crete,  and  Titus  had  been  left  behind  to  con- 
solidate the  Church  there.  The  Acts  tell  us 
nothing.  Probably  Titus  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  book  at  all.  The  reading  "  Titus  Justus  " 
in  xviii.  7,  is  possibly  correct,  but  it  is  far  from 
certain:  and  even  if  it  v^ere  certain,  we  should 
still  remain  in  doubt  whether  Titus  and  Titus 
Justus  are  the  same  person.  And  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  identify  Titus  with 
other  persons  in  the  Acts,  such  as  Silvanus  or 
Timothy,  are  scarcely  worth  considering.  Nor 
has  the  conjecture  that  Titus  is  the  author  of 
the  Acts  (as  Krenkel,  Jacobsen,  and  recently 
Hooykaas  in  the  "Bible  for  Young  People" 
have  suggested)  very  much  to  recommend  it. 
The  hypothesis  has  two  facts  to  support  it:  (1) 
the  silence  of  the  Acts  respecting  Titus,  and  (2) 
the  fact  that  the  writer  must  have  been  a  com- 
panion of  St.  Paul.  But  these  two  facts  are 
equally  favourable  to  the  tradition  that  St.  Luke 
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was  the  author,  a  tradition  for  which  the  evi- 
dence is  both  very  early  and  very  abundant. 
Why  should  such  a  tradition  yield  to  a  mere 
conjecture? 

One  thing,  however,  we  may  accept  as  cer- 
tain:— that  the  time  when  St.  Paul  was  being 
carried  a  prisoner  to  Rome  in  an  Alexandrian 
corn-ship  which  touched  at  Crete,  was  not  the 
time  when  the  Church  in  Crete  was  founded. 
What  opportunity  would  a  prisoner  have  of  do- 
ing any  such  work  during  so  short  a  stay? 
Cretans  were  among  those  who  heard  the  Apos- 
tles at  Pentecost  preaching  in  their  own  tongue 
the  wonderful  works  of  God.  Some  of  these 
may  have  returned  home  and  formed  the  first 
beginnings  of  a  Christian  congregation:  and 
among  imperfect  converts  of  this  kind  we  might 
expect  to  find  the  errors  of  which  St.  Paul  treats 
in  this  Epistle.  But  we  can  hardly  suppose  that 
there  was  much  of  Christian  organisation  until 
St.  Paul  and  Titus  came  to  the  island  after  the 
Apostle's  first  Roman  imprisonment.  And  the 
necessity  of  having  some  one  with  a  calm 
head  and  a  firm  hand  on  the  spot,  forced  the 
Apostle  to  leave  his  companion  behind  him.  The 
man  who  had  been  so  successful  in  aiding  him 
respecting  the  difficulties  at  Corinth  was  just  the 
man  to  be  entrusted  with  a  somewhat  similar 
but  rather  more  permanent  post  in  Crete.  The 
Cretans  were  less  civilised,  but  in  their  own  way 
scarcely  less  immoral,  than  the  Corinthians;  and 
in  both  cases  the  national  failings  caused  serious 
trouble  in  the  Church.  In  both  cases  ecclesi- 
astical authority  has  to  be  firmly  upheld  against 
those  who  question  and  oppose  it.  In  both  cases 
social  turbulence  has  to  be  kept  in  check.  In  both 
cases  there  is  a  tendency  to  wild  theological  and 
philosophical  speculations,  and  (on  the  part  of 
some)  to  a  bigoted  maintenance  of  Jewish  ordi- 
nances and  superstitions.  Against  all  these 
Titus  will  have  to  contend  with  decision,  and,  if 
need  be,  with  severity. 

The  letter,  in  which  directions  are  given  for 
the  carrying  out  of  all  this,  is  evidence  of  the 
great  confidence  which  the  Apostle  reposed  in 
him.  One  of  those  who  had  worked  also  in 
Corinth,  is  either  already  with  him  in  Crete,  or 
may  soon  be  expected, — Apollos,  and  with  him 
Zenas.  So  that  the  Corinthian  experience  is 
doubly  represented.  Other  helpers  are  coming, 
viz.,  Artemas  and  Tychicus;  and,  when  they  ar- 
rive, Titus  will  be  free  to  rejoin  the  Apostle, 
and  is  to  lose  no  time  in  doing  so  at  Nicopolis. 

One  commission  Titus  has  in  Crete  which  very 
naturally  was  not  given  to  him  at  Corinth.  He  is 
to  perfect  the  organisation  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  island  by  appointing  elders  in 
every  city.  And  it  is  this  charge  among  others 
which  connects  this  letter  so  closely  with  the  first 
to  Timothy,  which  very  likely  was  written  about 
the  same  time. 

Whether  Titus  was  set  free  from  his  heavy 
charge  in  Crete  in  time  to  join  St.  Paul  at  Ni- 
copolis, we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  At  the 
time  when  the  second  letter  to  Timothy  was 
written,  Titus  had  gone  to  Dalmatia;  but  we  are 
left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  had  gone  thither 
by  St.  Paul's  desire,  or  (like  Demas  in  going  to 
Thessalonica)  against  it.  Nor  does  it  appear 
whether  Titus  had  gone  to  Dalmatia  from  Ni- 
copolis, which  is  not  far  distant,  or  had  followed 
the  Apostle  from  Nicopolis  to  Rome,  and  thence 
gone  to  Illyria.  With  the  journey  to  Dalmatia 
our   knowledge    of   him   ends.      Tradition    takes 


him  back  to  Crete  as  permanent  bishop;  and  in 
the  Middle  Ages  the  Cretans  seem  to  have  re- 
garded him  as  their  patron  saint. 

The  impression  left  upon  our  minds  by  the 
Acts  is  that  St.  Luke  knew  Timothy  and  did  not 
know  Titus:  and  hence  frequently  mentions  the 
one  and  says  nothing  about  the  other.  The  im- 
pression left  upon  our  mind  by  the  mention  of 
both  in  Paul's  Epistles,  and  by  the  letters  ad- 
dressed to  each,  is  that  Titus,  though  less  ten- 
derly beloved  by  the  Apostle,  was  the  stronger 
man  of  the  two.  St.  Paul  seems  to  be  less 
anxious  about  the  conduct  of  Titus  and  about  the 
way  in  which  others  will  treat  him.  The  direc- 
tions as  to  his  personal  behaviour  are  much 
slighter  than  in  the  case  of  Timothy.  He  seems 
to  credit  him  with  less  sensitiveness  and  more 
decision  and  tact;  perhaps  also  with  less  liability 
to  be  carried  away  by  fanatical  views  and  prac- 
tices than  the  other. 

Titus  shares  with  Timothy  the  glory  of  having 
given  up  everything  in  order  to  throw  in  his  lot 
with  St.  Paul,  and  of  being  one  of  his  most 
trusted  and  efficient  helpers.  What  that  meant 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  tell  us: — ceaseless  toil 
and  anxiety,  much  shame  and  reproach,  and  not 
a  little  peril  to  life  itself.  He  also  shares  with 
Timothy  the  glory  of  being  willing,  when  the 
cause  required  such  sacrifice,  to  separate  from  the 
master  to  whom  he  had  surrendered  himself,  and 
to  work  on  by  himself  in  isolation  and  difficulty. 
The  latter  was  possibly  the  more  trying  sacrifice 
of  the  two.  To  give  up  all  his  earthly  pros- 
pects and  all  the  sweetness  of  home  life,  in  order 
to  work  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  side  by  side 
with  St.  Paul,  was  no  doubt  a  sacrifice  that  must 
have  cost  those  who  made  it  a  great  deal.  But 
it  had  its  attractive  side.  Quite  independently 
of  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  the  cause  itself, 
there  was  the  delight  of  being  associated  with  a 
leader  so  able,  so  sagacious,  so  invigorating, 
and  so  affectionate  as  the  Apostle  who  "  became 
all  things  to  all  men  that  he  might  by  all  means 
save  some."  Hard  work  became  light,  and  diffi- 
culties became  smooth,  under  the  inspiriting 
sympathy  of  such  a  colleague.  But  it  was  quite 
another  thing  to  have  given  up  everything  for 
the  sake  of  such  companionship  and  support,  or 
at  least  in  the  full  expectation  of  enjoying  it,  and 
then  to  have  to  undergo  the  hard  work  and  con- 
front the  difficulties  without  it.  The  new  dispen- 
sation in  this  respect  repeats  the  old.  Elisha 
leaves  his  home  and  his  inheritance  to  follow 
Elijah,  and  then  Elijah  is  taken  from  him.  Tim- 
othy and  Titus  leave  their  homes  and  possessions 
to  follow  St.  Paul,  and  then  St.  Paul  sends  them 
away  from  him.  And  to  this  arrangement  they 
consented,  Timothy,  (as  we  know)  with  tears,  Ti- 
tus (we  may  be  sure)  with  much  regret.  And 
what  it  cost  the  loving  Apostle  thus  to  part  with 
them  and  to  pain  them  we  see  from  the  tone  of 
affectionate  longing  which  pervades  these  letters. 

The  example  set  by  both  master  and  disciples 
is  one  which  Christians,  and  especially  Christian 
ministers,  must  from  time  to  time  need.  Christ 
sent  forth  both  the  Twelve  and  the  Seventy  "  two 
and  two  "  ;  and  what  is  true  of  mankind  generally 
is  true  also  of  the  ministry — "  It  is  not  good  for 
man  to  be  alone."  But  cases  often  arise  in  which 
not  more  than  one  man  can  be  spared  for  each 
post;  and  then  those  who  have  been  all  in  all  to 
one  another,  in  sympathy  and  counsel  and  co- 
operation, have  to  part.  And  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  sacrifices  that  can  be  required  of  them. 
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Paul  and  Timothy  and  Titus  were  willing  to 
make  this  sacrifice;  and  it  is  one  which  Christ's 
servants  throughout  all  ages  are  called  upon  at 
times  to  make.  Many  men  are  willing  to  face, 
especially  in  a  good  cause,  what  is  repulsive  to 
them,  if  they  have  the  company  of  others  in 
the  trial,  especially  if  they  have  the  presence  and 
support  of  those  whose  presence  is  in  itself  a  re- 
freshment, and  their  support  a  redoubling  of 
strength.  But  to  enter  upon  a  long  and  trying 
task  with  the  full  expectation  of.  such  advantages, 
and  then  to  be  called  upon  to  surrender  them, — 
this  is,  indeed,  a  trial  which  might  well  make  the 
weak-hearted  turn  back.  But  their  devotion  to 
their  Lord's  work,  and  their  confidence  in  his 
sustaining  power,  enabled  the  Apostle  and  his 
two  chief  disciples  to  make  the  venture;  and  the 
marvellous  success  of  the  Church  in  the  age 
which  immediately  succeeded  them,  shows  how 
their  sacrifice  was  blessed.  And  we  may  be  sure 
that  even  in  this  world  they  had  their  reward. 
"  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  There  is  no  man  that 
hath  left  house,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  mother, 
or  father,  or  children,  or  lands,  for  My  sake,  and 
for  the  Gospel's  sake,  but  he  shall  receive  a  hun- 
dredfold now  in  this  time,  houses  and  brethren, 
and  sisters,  and  mothers,  and  children,  and  lands, 
with  persecutions;  and  in  the  world  to  come 
eternal  life." 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

THE  CHURCH  IN  CRETE  AND  ITS  ORGANI- 
SATION—THE APOSTLE'S  DIRECTIONS 
FOR  APPOINTING  ELDERS. 

Titus  i.  5-7. 

This  passage  tells  us  a  great  deal  about  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  writing  of  the 
letter.  They  have  been-  touched  upon  in  the  pre- 
vious chapter,  but  may  be  treated  more  compre- 
hensively here. 

It  is  quite  evident:  (1)  that  the  Gospel  had 
been  established  in  Crete  for  a  considerable  time 
when  St.  Paul  wrote  this  to  his  delegate,  Titus; 
(2)  that  during  the  Apostle's  stay  in  the  island  he 
had  been  unable  to  complete  the  work  which  he 
had  in  view  with  regard  to  the  full  establishment 
of  the  Church  there;  and  (3)  that  one  of  the 
chief  things  which  remained  undone,  and  which 
St.  Paul  had  been  compelled  to  leave  to  Titus  to 
accomplish,  was  a  properly  organised  ministry. 
There  was  a  large  and  scattered  flock;  but  for  the 
most  part  it  was  without  shepherds. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
was  at  least  known,  if  not  by  any  one  believed, 
in  Crete  before  St.  Paul  visited  the  islands.  Cre- 
tans were  among  those  who  heard  the  miracu- 
lous preaching  of  the  Apostles  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost;  and  some  of  these  may  have  returned 
to  their  country,  if  not  converts  to  Christianity, 
at  any  rate  full  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard 
of  "  the  mighty  works  of  God,"  as  shown  forth 
in  the  words  spoken  on  that  day,  and  in  their 
consequences.  Certainly  there  were  many  Jews 
in  the  island;  and  these,  though  often  the  bit- 
terest opponents  of  the  Gospel,  were  neverthe- 
less the  readiest  and  best  converts,  when  they 
did  not  oppose;  for  they  already  knew  and  wor- 
shipped the  true  God,  and  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  prophecies  respecting  the  Messiah.  We 
may  therefore  conclude  that  the  way  was  already 


prepared  for  the  preaching  of  Christ,  even  if  He 
as  yet  had  no  worshippers  in  Crete,  before  St. 
Paul  began  to  teach  there. 

There  are  three  things  which  tend  to  show 
that  Christianity  had  been  spreading  in  Crete 
for  at  least  some  years  when  the  Apostle  wrote 
this  letter  to  Titus.  First,  the  latter  is  charged 
to  "  appoint  elders  in  every  city,"  or  "  city  by 
city,"  as  we  might  render  the  original  expression 
Kara  ir6\iv).  This  implies  that  among  the  mul- 
titude of  cities,  for  which  Crete  even  in  Homer's 
day  had  been  famous,  not  few  had  a  Christian 
congregation  in  need  of  supervision;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  congregation  in  some  cases 
was  a  large  one.  For  the  interpretation  is  cer- 
tainly an  untenable  one  which  forces  into  the 
Apostle's  words  a  restriction  which  they  do  not 
contain,  that  each  city  is  to  have  just  one  pres- 
byter and  no  more.  St.  Paul  tells  Titus  to  take 
care  that  no  city  is  left  without  a  presbyter. 
Each  Christian  community  is  to  have  its  proper 
ministry;  it  is  not  to  be  left  to  its  own  guidance. 
But  how  many  elders  each  congregation  is  to 
have  is  a  point  to  be  decided  by  Titus  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  laid  down  for  him  by  St. 
Paul.  For  we  must  not  limit  the  "  as  I  gave 
thee  charge  "  to  the  mere  fact  of  appointing 
elders.  The  Apostle  had  told  him,  not  merely 
that  elders  must  be  appointed,  but  that  they  must 
be  appointed  in  a  particular  way,  and  according 
to  a  prescribed  system.  The  passage,  therefore, 
tells  us  that  there  were  a  good  many  cities  in 
which  there  were  Christian  congregations,  and 
leaves  us  quite  free  to  believe  that  some  of  these 
congregations  were  large  enough  to  require  sev 
eral  elders  to  minister  to  them  and  govern  them. 
Secondly,  the  kind  of  person  to  be  selected  as 
overseer  seems  to  imply  that  Christianity  has 
been  established  for  a  considerable  time  among 
the  Cretans.  The  "  elder  "  or  "  bishop  "  (for  in 
this  passage,  at  any  rate,  the  two  names  indicate 
one  and  the  same  officer)  is  to  be  the  father  of  a 
family,  with  children  who  are  believers  and  or- 
derly persons. 

The  injunction  implies  that  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  father  is  a  good  Christian,  but  he  has 
not  succeeded  in  making  his  children  good  Chris- 
tians. Either  they  have  not  become  believers  at 
all;  or,  although  nominal  Christians,  they  do  not 
conduct  themselves  as  such.  They  are  profligate, 
riotous,  and  disobedient.  This  implies  that  the 
children  are  old  enough  to  think  for  themselves 
and  reject  the  Gospel  in  spite  of  their  parent's 
conversion;  or  that  they  are  old  enough  to  rebel 
against  its  authority.  And  one  does  not  use  such 
strong  words  as  "  profligacy  "  or  "  riotous  liv- 
ing "  of  quite  young  children.  The  prodigal  son, 
of  whom  the  same  expression  is  used,  was  no 
mere  child.  Cases  of  this  kind,  therefore,  in 
which  the  father  had  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, but  had  been  unable  to  make  the  influ- 
ences of  Christianity  tell  upon  his  own  children, 
were  common  enough  to  make  it  worth  St.  Paul's 
while  to  give  injunctions  about  them.  And  this 
implies  a  condition  of  things  in  which  Chris- 
tianity was  no  newly  planted  religion.  The  in- 
junctions are  intelligible  enough.  Such  fathers 
are  not  to  be  selected  by  Titus  as  elders.  A  man 
who  has  so  conspicuously  failed  in  bringing  his 
own  household  into  harmony  with  the  Gospel, 
is  not  the  man  to  be  promoted  to  rule  the  house- 
hold of  the  Church.  Even  if  his  failure  is  his 
misfortune  rather  than  his  fault,  the  condition  of 
his  own  family  cannot  fail  to  be  a  grave  impedi- 
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ment  to  his  usefulness  as  an  overseer  of  the 
congregation.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  fact  that 
heresies  already  exist  among  the  Cretan  Chris- 
tians. Titus,  like  Timothy,  has  to  contend  with 
teaching  of  a  seriously  erroneous  kind.  From 
this  also  we  infer  that  the  faith  has  long  since 
been  introduced  into  the  island.  The  misbeliefs 
of  the  newly  converted  would  be  spoken  of  in 
far  gentler  terms.  They  are  errors  of  ignorance, 
which  will  disappear  as  fuller  instruction  in  the 
truth  is  received.  They  are  not  erroneous  doc- 
trines held  and  propagated  in  opposition  to  the 
truth.  These  latter  require  time  for  their  develop- 
ment. From  all  these  considerations,  therefore, 
we  conclude  that  St.  Paul  is  writing  to  Titus  as 
his  delegate  in  a  country  in  which  the  Gospel  is 
no  new  thing.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the 
Apostle  left  Titus  in  charge  of  Christians  who 
had  been  converted  a  very  short  time  before  to 
the  faith. 

The  incompleteness  of  the  Apostle's  own  work 
in  the  island  is  spoken  of  in  plain  terms.  Even 
in  Churches  in  which  he  was  able  to  remain 
for  two  or  three  years,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
very  much  unfinished;  and  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised that  such  was  the  case  in  Crete,  where  he 
can  hardly  have  stayed  so  long.  It  was  this  in- 
completeness in  all  his  work,  a  defect  quite  un- 
avoidable in  work  of  such  magnitude,  that 
weighed  so  heavily  upon  the  Apostle's  mind. 
It  was  "  that  which  pressed  upon  him  daily, — 
anxiety  for  all  the  Churches."  There  was  so 
much  that  had  never  been  done  at  all;  so  much 
that  required  to  be  secured  and  established;  so 
much  that  already  needed  correction.  And  while 
he  was  attending  to  the  wants  of  one  Church, 
another  not  less  important,  not  less  dear  to  him, 
was  equally  in  need  of  his  help  and  guidance. 
And  here  was  the  comfort  of  having  such  dis- 
ciples as  Timothy  and  Titus,  who,  like  true 
friends,  could  be  indeed  a  "  second  self  "  to  him. 
They  could  be  carrying  on  his  work  in  places 
where  he  himself  could  not  be.  And  thus  there 
was  no  small  consolation  for  the  sorrow  of  part- 
ing from  them  and  the  loss  of  their  helpful  pres- 
ence. They  could  still  be  more  helpful  else- 
where. "  For  this  cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete,  that 
thou  shouldst  set  in  order  the  things  that  were 
wanting." 

There  were  many  things  that  were  wanting  in 
Crete;  but  one  of  the  chief  things  which  pressed 
upon  the  Apostle's  mind  was  the  lack  of  a  prop- 
erly organised  ministry,  without  which  every- 
thing must  soon  fall  into  confusion  and  decay. 
Hence,  as  soon  as  he  has  concluded  his  saluta- 
tion, the  fulness  and  solemnity  of  which  are  one 
of  the  many  evidences  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
letter,  he  at  once  repeats  to  Titus  the  charge 
which  he  had  previously  given  to  him  by  word  of 
mouth  respecting  this  pressing  need.  A  due  sup- 
ply of  elders  or  overseers  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance for  "  setting  in  order  "  those  things  which 
at  present  are  in  so  unsatisfactory  a  state. 

There  are  several  points  of  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  St.  Paul's  directions  to  Titus  respecting 
this  need  and  the  best  way  of  meeting  it. 

First,  it  is  Titus  himself  who  is  to  appoint 
these  elders  throughout  the  cities  in  which  con- 
gregations exist.  It  is  not  the  congregations 
that  are  to  elect  the  overseers,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Apostle's  delegate;  still  less  that 
he  is  to  ordain  any  one  whom  they  may  elect. 
The  full  responsibility  of  each  appointment  rests 
with  him.     Anything  like  popular  election  of  the 


ministers  is  not  only  not  suggested,  it  is  by  im- 
plication entirely  excluded.  But,  secondly,  in 
making  each  appointment  Titus  is  to  consider  the 
congregation.  He  is  to  look  carefully  to  the 
reputation  which  the  man  of  his  choice  bears 
among  his  fellow-Christians: — "if  any  man  is 
blameless  ....  having  children  who  are  not  ac- 
cused of  riot  .  .  .  For  the  bishop  must  be  blame- 
less." A  man  in  whom  the  congregation  have 
no  confidence,  because  of  the  bad  repute  which 
attaches  to  himself  or  his  family,  is  not  to  be 
appointed.  In  this  way  the  congregation  have 
an  indirect  veto;  for  the  man  to  whom  they  can- 
not give  a  good  character  may  not  be  taken  to 
be  set  over  them.  Thirdly,  the  appointment  of 
Church  officers  is  regarded  as  imperative:  it  is 
on  no  account  to  be  omitted.  And  it  is  not 
merely  an  arrangement  that  is  as  a  rule  desirable: 
it  is  to  be  universal.  Titus  is  to  "  appoint  elders 
in  every  city."  He  is  to  go  through  the  con- 
gregations "city  by  city,"  and  take  care  that  each 
has  its  elder  or  body  of  elders.  Fourthly,  as  the 
name  itself  indicates,  these  elders  are  to  be  taken 
from  the  older  men  among  the  believers.  As 
a  rule  they  are  to  be  heads  of  families,  who  have 
had  experience  of  life  in  its  manifold  relations, 
and  especially  who  have  had  experience  of  ruling 
a  Christian  household.  That  will  be  some  guar- 
antee for  their  capacity  for  ruling  a  Christian  con- 
gregation. Lastly,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  are  not  merely  delegates,  either  of  Titus  or 
of  the  congregation.  The  essence  of  their  au- 
thority is  not  that  they  are  the  representatives 
of  the  body  of  Christian  men  and  women  over 
whom  they  are  placed.  It  has  a  far  higher  ori- 
gin. They  are  "  God's  stewards."  It  is  His 
household  that  they  direct  and  administer,  and 
it  is  from  Him  that  their  powers  are  derived. 
They  are  His  ministers,  solemnly  appointed  to 
act  in  His  Name.  It  is  on  His  behalf  that  they 
have  to  speak,  as  His  agents  and  ambassadors, 
labouring  to  advance  the  interests  of  His  king- 
dom. They  are  "  stewards  of  His  mysteries," 
bringing  out  of  what  is  committed  to  them 
"  things  new  and  old."  As  God's  agents  they 
have  a  work  to  do  among  their  fellow-men, 
through  themselves  for  Him.  As  God's  am- 
bassadors they  have  a  message  to  deliver,  good 
tidings  to  proclaim,  ever  the  same,  and  yet  ever 
new.  As  "  God's  stewards  "  they  have  treasures 
to  guard  with  reverent  care,  treasures  to  augment 
by  diligent  cultivation,  treasures  to  distribute 
with  prudent  liberality.  There  is  the  flock,  sorely 
needing,  but  it  may  be  not  greatly  craving,  God's 
spiritual  gifts.  The  longing  has  to  be  awakened: 
the  longing,  when  awakened,  has  to  be  cherished 
and  directed:  the  gifts  which  will  satisfy  it  have 
to  be  dispensed.  There  is  a  demand;  and  there 
is  a  supply;  a  human  demand  and  a  Divine  sup- 
ply. It  is  the  business  of  God's  stewards  to 
see  that  the  one  meets  the  other. 

"  God's  steward  "  is  the  key  to  all  that  follows 
respecting  the  qualities  to  be  looked  for  in  an 
elder  or  overseer  of  the  Church:  and,  as  the  or- 
der of  the  words  in  the  Greek  shows,  the  em- 
phasis is  on  "  God's  "  rather  than  on  "  steward." 
The  point  accentuated  is,  not  that  in  the  Church 
as  in  his  own  home  he  has  a  household  to  ad- 
minister, but  that  the  household  to  which  he  has 
to  minister  is  God's.  That  being  so,  he  as 
"  God's  steward  "  must  prove  himself  worthy  of 
the  commission  which  he  holds:  "not  self- 
willed,  not  soon  angry,  no  brawler,  no  striker, 
not  greedy  of  filthy  lucre;   but  given  to  hospt- 
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tality,  a  lover  of  good,  sober-minded,  just,  holy, 
temperate;  holding  to  the  faithful  word  which  is 
according  to  the  teaching,  that  he  may  be  able 
both  to  exhort  in  the  sound  doctrine,  and  to 
convict  the  gainsayers." 

Such  men,  wherever  he  can  find  them, — and 
"  if  any  man  is  blameless  "  is  not  meant  to  hint 
that  among  Cretans  it  may  be  impossible  to  find 
such, — Titus  is  to  "  appoint  "  as  elders  in  every 
city."  In  the  A.  V.  the  phrase  runs  "  ordain 
elders  in  every  city."  As  we  have  seen  already 
(chap,  v.),  there  are  several  passages  in  which 
the  Revisers  have  changed  "  ordain  "  into  "  ap- 
point." Thus  in  Mark  iii.  14,  "  He  ordained 
twelve  "  becomes  "  He  appointed  twelve."  In 
John  xv.  16,  "  I  have  chosen  you  and  ordained 
you  "  becomes  "  I  chose  you  and  appointed 
you."  In  1  Tim.  ii.  7,  "  Whereunto  I  am  or- 
dained a  preacher,  and  an  apostle  "  becomes 
"  whereunto  I  was  appointed  a  preacher  and  an 
apostle."  In  Heb.  v.  1,  and  viii.  3,  "  Every  high 
priest  is  ordained  "  becomes  "  every  high  priest 
is  appointed.  In  these  passages  three  differ- 
ent Greek  words  (nodo,  ritio/xi,  KaQiarTifit)  are  used 
in  the  original;  but  not  one  of  them  has  the 
special  ecclesiastical  meaning  which  we  so  fre- 
quently associate  with  the  word  "  ordain  "  ;  not 
one  of  them  implies,  as  "  ordain  "  in  such  con- 
text almost  of  necessity  implies,  a  rite  of  ordi- 
nation, a  special  ceremonial,  such  as  the  laying 
on  of  hands.  When  in  English  we  say,  "  He  or- 
dained twelve,"  "  I  am  ordained  an  apostle," 
"  Every  high  priest  is  ordained,"  the  mind  almost 
inevitably  thinks  of  ordination  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  word;  and  this  is  foisting  upon  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament  a  meaning  which 
the  words  there  used  do  not  rightly  bear.  They 
all  three  of  them  refer  to  the  appointment  to  the 
office,  and  not  to  the  rite  or  ceremony  by  which 
the  person  appointed  is  admitted  to  the  office. 
The  Revisers,  therefore,  have  done  wisely  in 
banishing  from  all  such  texts  a  word  which  to 
English  readers  cannot  fail  to  suggest  ideas 
which  are  not  contained  'at  all  in  the  original 
Greek. 

If  we  ask  in  what  way  Titus  admitted  the 
men  whom  he  selected  to  serve  as  presbyters 
to  their  office,  the  answer  is  scarcely  a  doubtful 
one.  Almost  certainly  he  would  admit  them,  as 
Timothy  himself  was  admitted,  and  as  he  is  in- 
structed to  admit  others,  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands.  But  this  is  neither  expressed  nor  implied 
in  the  injunction  to  "  appoint  elders  in  every 
city."  The  appointment  is  one  thing,  the  ordi- 
nation another;  and  even  in  cases  in  which  we  are 
sure  that  the  appointment  involved  ordination, 
we  are  not  justified  in  saying  "  ordain  "  where 
the  Greek  says  "  appoint."  The  Greek  words 
used  in  the  passages  quoted  might  equally  well  be 
used  of  the  appointment  of  a  magistrate  or  a 
steward.  And  as  we  should  avoid  speaking  of  or- 
daining a  magistrate  or  a  steward,  we  ought  to 
avoid  using  "  ordain  "  to  translate  words  which 
would  be  thoroughly  in  place  in  such  a  connec- 
tion. The  Greek  words  for  "  ordain  "  and  "  or- 
dination," in  the  sense  of  imposition  of  hands  in 
order  to  admit  to  an  ecclesiastical  office  (xeipoQerti, 
xeifioQEoia) ,  do  not  occur  in  the  New  Testament 
at  all. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  there  is  not  a  trace 
here,  any  more  than  there  is  in  the  similar  pas- 
sage in  1  Timothy,  of  the  parallel  between  the 
threefold  ministry  in  the  Old  Testament  and  a 
threefold  ministry  in  the  Christian  Church,  high- 


priest,  priests,  and  Levites,  being  compared  with 
bishop,  presbyters,  and  deacons.  This  parallel 
was  a  favourite  one,  and  it  was  made  early.  The 
fact,  therefore,  that  we  do  not  find  it  in  any  of 
these  Epistles,  nor  even  any  material  out  of 
which  it  could  be  constructed,  confirms  us  in  the 
belief  that  these  letters  belong  to  the  first  cen- 
tury, and  not  to  the  second. 

In  giving  this  injunction  to  Titus,  St.  Paul  as- 
sumes that  his  disciple  and  delegate  is  as  free 
as  he  himself  is  from  all  feelings  of  jealousy,  or 
envy.  "Art  thou  jealous  for  my  sake?  would 
God  that  all  the  Lord's  people  were  prophets," 
is  the  spirit  in  which  these  instructions  are  given, 
and  no  doubt  were  accepted.  There  is  no  grasp- 
ing after  power  in  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles; no  desire  to  keep  everything  in  his  own 
hands,  that  he  might  have  the  credit  of  all  that 
was  done.  So  long  as  Christ  is  rightly  preached, 
so  long  as  the  Lord's  work  is  faithfully  done, 
he  cares  not  who  wins  the  glory.  He  is  more 
than  willing  that  Timothy  and  Titus  should  share 
in  his  work  and  its  reward;  and  he  without  hesi- 
tation applies  to  them  to  admit  others  in  like 
manner  to  share  with  them  in  their  work  and  its 
reward.  This  generous  willingness  to  admit 
others  to  co-operate  is  not  always  found,  espe- 
cially in  men  of  strong  character  and  great  en- 
ergy and  decision.  They  will  admit  subordinates 
as  a  necessary  evil  to  work  out  details,  because 
they  cannot  themselves  afford  time  for  all  these. 
But  they  object  to  anything  like  colleagues. 
Whatever  of  any  serious  importance  is  done 
must  be  in  their  own  hands  and  must  be  recog- 
nised as  their  work.  There  is  nothing  of  this 
spirit  in  St.  Paul.  He  could  rejoice  when  some 
"  preached  Christ  even  of  envy  and  strife,"  "  not 
sincerely,  thinking  to  raise  up  affliction  for  him  in 
his  bonds."  He  rejoiced,  not  because  of  their 
evil  temper,  but  because  that  at  any  rate  Christ 
was  preached.  How  much  more,  therefore,  did 
he  rejoice  when  Christ  was  preached  "  of  good 
will  "  by  disciples  devoted  to  himself  and  his 
Master.  They  all  had  the  same  end  in  view; 
not  their  own  glory,  but  the  glory  of  God. 

And  this  is  the  end  which  all  Christian  min- 
isters have  to  keep  in  view,  and  which  they  too 
often  exchange  for  ends  that  are  far  lower,  and 
far  removed  (it  may  be)  from  the  cause  with 
which  we  choose  to  identify  them.  And  as  time 
goes  on,  and  we  look  less  and  less  with  a  single 
eye  at  the  will  of  God,  and  have  less  and  less  of 
the  single  purpose  of  seeking  his  glory,  our 
aims  become  narrower  and  our  ends  more  selfish. 
At  first  it  is  the  triumph  of  a  system,  then  it  is 
the  advancement  of  a  party.  Then  it  becomes  the 
propagation  of  our  own  views,  and  the  extension 
of  our  own  influence.  Until  at  last  we  find  our- 
selves working,  no  longer  for  God's  glory,  but 
simply  for  our  own.  While  professing  to  work 
in  His  Name  and  for  His  honour,  we  have 
steadily  substituted  our  own  wills  for  His. 

But  it  is  only  by  forgetting  ourselves  that  we 
find  ourselves;  only  by  losing  our  life  that  we 
find  it.  "  God's  steward  "  must  be  ready  to  sink 
every  personal  interest  in  the  interests  of  the 
great  Employer.  He  has  nothing  of  his  own. 
He  deals  with  his  Master's  goods,  and  must  deal 
with  them  in  his  Master's  way.  He  who  labours 
in  this  spirit  will  one  day  be  rewarded  by  the 
Divine  voice  of  welcome:  "  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant:  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a 
few  things;  I  will  set  thee  over  many  things; 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND   UNCHRISTIAN  LIT- 
ERATURE. 

Titus  i.  12,  13. 

The  hexameter  verse  which  St.  Paul  here  cites 
from  the  Cretan  poet  Epimenides  is  one  of  three 
quotations  from  profane  literature  which  are 
made  by  St.  Paul.  Of  the  other  two,  one  occurs 
in  1  Cor.  xv.  33,  "  Evil  communications  corrupt 
good  manners  "  ;  and  the  other  in  the  Apostle's 
speech  on  the  Areopagus  at  Athens,  as  recorded 
in  the  Acts  (xvii.  28) :  "  For  we  are  also  his  off- 
spring." They  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  sufficient 
to  prove  that  St.  Paul  was  well  read  in  classical 
literature,  any  more  than  the  quoting  of  a  hack- 
neyed line  from  Shakespeare,  from  Byron,  and 
from  Tennyson,  would  prove  that  an  English 
writer  was  well  acquainted  with  English  litera- 
ture. It  may  have  been  the  case  that  St.  Paul 
knew  a  great  deal  of  Greek  classical  literature, 
but  these  three  quotations,  from  Epimenides, 
from  some  Greek  tragedian,  and  from  Cleanthes 
or  Aratus,  do  not  at  all  prove  the  point.  In  all 
three  cases  the  source  of  the  quotation  is  not 
certain.  In  the  one  before  us  the  Apostle  no 
doubt  tells  us  that  he  is  quoting  a  Cretan 
"  prophet,"  and  therefore  quotes  the  line  as  com- 
ing from  Epimenides.  But  a  man  may  know  that 
"  Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your 
ears,"  is  Shakespeare,  without  having  read  a 
single  play.  And  we  are  quite  uncertain  whether 
St.  Paul  had  even  seen  the  poem  of  Epimenides 
on  Oracles  in  which  the  line  which  he  here 
quotes  occurs.  The  iambic  which  he  quotes  in 
the  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  although  originally 
in  some  Greek  play  (perhaps  of  Euripides  or 
Menander),  had  passed  into  a  proverb,  and 
proves  even  less  than  the  line  from  Epimenides 
that  St.  Paul  knew  the  work  in  which  it  occurred. 
The  half-line  which  is  given  in  his  speech  at 
Athens,  stating  the  Divine  parentage  of  man- 
kind, may  have  come  from  a  variety  of  sources: 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Apostle  had  read 
it  in  the  "  Phaenomena  "  of  Aratus,  in  which  it 
occurs  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  reproduced  in 
the  Acts.  This  astronomical  poem  was  popular 
in  St.  Paul's  day,  and  he  was  the  more  likely  to 
have  come  across  it,  as  Aratus  is  said  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Tarsus,  or  at  any  rate  of  Cilicia. 
But  even  when  we  have  admitted  that  the  Apos- 
tle had  read  the  "  Phaenomena "  of  Aratus  or 
Cleanthes'  Hymn  to  Zeus,  we  have  not  made 
much  way  towards  proving  that  he  was  well 
read  in  Greek  literature.  Indeed  the  contrary 
has  been  argued  from  the  fact  that,  according  to 
the  reading  of  the  best  authorities,  the  iambic 
line  in  the  Corinthians  is  quoted  in  such  a  way  as 
to  spoil  the  scanning;  which  would  seem  to  show 
that  St.  Paul  was  not  familiar  with  the  iambic 
metre.  If  that  was  the  case  he  can  scarcely  have 
read  even  a  single  Greek  play. 

But  the  question  is  not  one  of  great  impor- 
tance, although  doubtless  of  some  interest.  We 
do  not  need  this  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
Apostle  was  a  person,  not  only  of  great  energy 
and  ability,  but  of  culture.  There  are  passages  in 
his  writings,  such  as  chapters  xiii.  and  xv  in  1 
Corinthians,  which  are  equal  for  beauty  and  elo- 
quence to  anything  in  literature.  Even  among 
inspired  writers  few  have  known  better  than  St. 
Paul  how  to  clothe  lofty  thoughts  in  noble  lan- 


guage. And  of  his  general  acquaintance  with 
the  moral  philosophy  of  his  age,  especially  of  the 
Stoic  school,  which  was  very  influential  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tarsus,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Just  as  St.  John  laid  the  thoughts  and  language 
of  Alexandrian  philosophy  under  contribution, 
and  gave  them  fuller  force  and  meaning  to  ex- 
press the  dogmatic  truths  of  the  Gospel,  so  St. 
Paul  laid  the  thoughts  and  language  of  Stoicism 
under  contribution,  and  transfigured  them  to  ex- 
press the  moral  teaching  of  the  Gospel.  Clean- 
thes or  Aratus,  from  one  or  both  of  whom  one  of 
the  three  quotations  comes  (and  St.  Paul  seems  to 
know  both  sources,  for  he  says  "  as  certain  even 
of  your  own  poets  have  said  "),  were  both  of 
them  Stoics:  and  the  speech  in  which  the  quota- 
tion occurs,  short  as  it  is  in  the  Acts,  abounds  in 
parallels  to  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul's  Stoic  con- 
temporary Seneca.  If  St.  Paul  tells  us  that  "  the 
God  that  made  the  world  and  all  things  therein 
.  .  .  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands," 
Seneca  teaches  that  "  temples  must  not  be  built 
to  God  of  stones  piled  on  high:  He  must  be  con- 
secrated in  the  heart  of  man."  While  St.  Paul  re- 
minds us  that  God  "  is  not  far  from  each  one 
of  us,"  Seneca  says  "God  is  near  thee:  He  is 
with  thee;  He  is  within."  Again  St.  Paul  warns 
his  hearers  that  "  we  ought  not  to  think  that 
the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone, 
graven  by  art  and  device  of  man  "  ;  and  Seneca 
declares  "  Thou  shalt  not  form  Him  of  silver  and 
gold:  a  true  likeness  of  God  cannot  be  moulded 
of  this  material." 

But  the  quotations  are  of  other  interest  than 
their  bearing  upon  the  question  as  to  the  Greek 
elements  in  the  education  and  teaching  of  St. 
Paul.  They  have  a  bearing  also  on  the  question 
of  Christian  use  of  profane  authors,  and  on  the 
duty  of  self-culture  in  general. 

The  leading  teachers  of  the  early  Church  dif- 
fered widely  in  their  estimate  of  the  value  of 
heathen  literature,  and  especially  of  heathen  phi- 
losophy. On  the  whole,  with  some  considerable 
exceptions,  the  Greek  Fathers  valued  it  highly, 
as  containing  precious  elements  of  truth,  which 
were  partly  the  result  of  direct  inspiration 
partly  echoes  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
Latin  Fathers,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the 
most  part,  treated  all  pagan  teaching  with 
suspicion  and  contempt.  It  was  in  no  sense 
useful.  It  was  utterly  false,  and  simply  stood 
in  the  way  of  truth.  It  was  rubbish,  which 
must  be  swept  on  one  side  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  Gospel.  Tertullian  thinks  that 
heathen  philosophers  are  "  blockheads  when  they 
knock  at  the  doors  of  truth,"  and  that  "  they 
have  contributed  nothing  whatever  that  a  Chris- 
tian can  accept."  Arnobius  and  Lactarrtius  write 
in  a  similar  strain  of  contemptuous  disapproval. 
Tertullian  thinks  it  out  of  the  question  that  a 
right-minded  Christian  should  teach  in  pagan 
schools.  But  even  he  shrinks  from  telling  Chris- 
tian parents  that  they  must  allow  their  children 
to  remain  uneducated  rather  than  send  them  to 
such  schools.  The  policy  of  permitting  Chris- 
tian children  to  attend  heathen  schools,  while 
forbidding  Christian  adults  from  teaching  in 
them,  appears  singularly  unreasonable.  Every 
Christian  teacher  in  a  school  rendered  that  school 
less  objectionable  for  Christian  children.  But 
Tertullian  urges  that  one  who  teaches  pagan  lit- 
erature seems  to  give  his  sanction  to  it:  one  who 
merely  learns  it  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
young  must  be  educated:  adults  need  not  become 
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schoolmasters.  One  can  plead  necessity  in  the 
one  case;  not  in  the  other  ("  De  Idol.,"  x.). 
But  the  necessity  of  sending  a  child  to  a  pagan 
school,  because  otherwise  it  could  not  be  prop- 


show  that  he  also  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
best  Latin  classics.  In  Jerome  we  have  what  may 
be  called  an  essay  on  the  subject.  Rufhnus  had 
suggested  to  Magnus,  a  Roman  rhetorician,  that 


erly  educated,  did  not  settle  the  question  whether    he  should  ask  Jerome  why  he  rilled  his  writings 


it  was  prudent,  or  even  right,  for  a  Christian  in 
after-life  to  study  pagan  literature; and  it  required 
the  thought  and  experience  of  several  centuries 
to  arrive  at  anything  like  a  consensus  of  opinion 
and  practice  on  the  subject.  But  during  the  first 
four  or  five  centuries  the  more  liberal  view,  even 
in  the  West,  on  the  whole  prevailed.  From 
Irenaeus,  Tatian,  and  Hermias,  among  Greek 
writers,  and  from  various  Latin  Fathers,  disap- 
proving opinions  proceeded.  But  the  influence 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen  in  the  East, 
and  of  Augustine  and  Jerome  in  the  West,  was 
too  strong  for  such  opinions.  Clement  puts  it 
on  the  broad  ground  that  all  wisdom  is  a  Divine 
gift;  and  maintains  that  the  philosophy  of  the 
Greeks,  limited  and  particular  as  it  is,  contains 
the  rudiments  of  that  really  perfect  knowledge, 
which  is  beyond  this  world.     Origen,  in  rebut- 


with  so  many  allusions  and  quotations  taken 
from  Pagan  literature,  and  Jerome  in  reply,  after 
quoting  the  opening  verses  of  the  book  of 
Proverbs,  refers  him  to  the  example  of  St.  Paul 
in  the  Epistles  to  Titus  and  the  Corinthians,  and 
in  the  speech  in  the  Acts.  Then  he  points  to  Cyp- 
rian, Origen,  Eusebius,  and  Apollinaris:  "read 
them,  and  you  will  find  that  in  comparison  with 
them  we  have  little  skill  (in  quotation)."  Be- 
sides these  he  appeals  to  the  examples,  among 
Greek  writers,  of  Quadratus,  Justin  Martyr,  Di- 
onysius,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Basil,  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  etc.;  and  among  Latins,  Tertullian, 
Minucius  Felix,  Arnobius,  Hilary,  and  Juvencus. 
And  he  points  out  that  quotations  from  profane 
authors  occur  in  nearly  all  the  works  of  these 
writers,  and  not  merely  in  those  which  are  ad- 
dressed to  heathen.     But  while  Jerome  defends 


ting  the  reproach  of  Celsus,  that  the  gospel  re-    the  study  of  classical  authors  as  a  necessary  part 


pelled  the  educated  and  gave  a  welcome  only  to 
the  ignorant,  quotes  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  point- 
ing out  that  "  Paul,  in  describing  what  kind  of 
man  the  bishop  ought  to  be,  lays  down  as  a 
qualification  that  he  must  be  a  teacher,  saying 
that  he  ought  to  be  able  to  convince  the  gain- 
sayers,  that  by  the  wisdom  which  is  in  him  he 
may  stop  the  mouths  of  foolish  talkers  and 
deceivers."  The  Gospel  gives  a  welcome  to  the 
learned  and  unlearned  alike:  to  the  learned,  that 
they  may  become  teachers;  to  the  unlearned,  not 
because  it  prefers  such,  but  because  it  wishes  to 
instruct  them.  And  he  points  out  that  in  enu- 
merating the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  St.  Paul  places 
wisdom  and  knowledge  before  faith,  gifts  of 
healing,  and  miracles  (i  Cor.  xii.  8-10).  But 
Origen  does  not  point  out  that  St.  Paul  himself 
makes  use  of  heathen  literature;  although  im- 
mediately before  dealing  with  the  accusation  of 
Celsus,  that  Christians  hate  culture  and  promote 
ignorance,  he  quotes  from  Callimachus  half  of 
the  saying  of  Epimenides,  "  Cretans  are  always 
liars"  ("  Con.  Cels.,"  III.  xliii.).  What  Origen's 
own  practice  was  we  learn  from  the  "  Panegyric  " 
of  his  enthusiastic  pupil,  Gregory  Thaumatur- 
gus  (xiii.). 

With  the  exception  of  atheistic  philosophy, 
which  is  not  worth  the  risk,  Origen  encouraged 
his  scholars  to  study  everything;  and  he  gave 
them  a  regular  course  of  dialectics,  physics,  and 
moral  philosophy,  as  a  preparation  for  theology. 
Augustine,  who  ascribes  his  first  conversion  from 
a  vicious  life  to  the  "  Hortensius "  of  Cicero 
("  Conf.,"  III.  iv.   1),  was  not  likely  to  take  an 


of  education,  he  severely  condemns  those  clergy 
who  amused  themselves  with  such  writers  as 
Plautus  (of  whom  he  himself  had  been  very 
fond),  Terence,  and  Catullus,  when  they  ought 
to  have  been  studying  the  Scriptures.  Later  in 
life  his  views  appear  to  have  become  more  rigid; 
and  we  find  him  rejoicing  that  the  works  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle  are  becoming  neglected. 

It  was  the  short  reign  of  Julian,  commonly 
called  "  the  Apostate  "  (a.  d.  361-363),  which  had 
brought  the  question  very  much  to  the  front. 
His  policy  and  legislation  probably  influenced 
Augustine  and  Jerome  in  taking  a  more  liberal 
line  in  the  matter,  in  spite  of  Latin  dislike  of 
Greek  philosophy  and  their  own  ascetic  tenden- 
cies. Julian,  jealous  of  the  growing  influence 
of  Christian  teachers,  tried  to  prevent  them  from 
lecturing  on  classical  authors.  From  this  he 
hoped  to  gain  two  advantages.  (1)  Secular  edu- 
cation would  to  a  large  extent  be  taken  out  of 
Christian  hands.  (2)  The  Christian  teachers 
themselves  would  become  less  well  educated,  and 
less  able  to  contend  with  heathen  controversial- 
ists. He  sarcastically  pointed  out  the  inconven- 
ience of  a  teacher  expounding  Homer  and  de- 
nouncing Homer's  gods:  Christians  had  better 
confine  themselves  to  "  expounding  Matthew  and 
Luke  in  the  Churches  of  the  Galileans,"  and 
leave  the  interpretation  of  the  masterpieces  of 
antiquity  to  others.  And  he  seems  not  to  have 
contented  himself  with  cynical  advice,  but  to  have 
passed  a  law  that  no  Christian  was  to  teach  in 
the  public  schools.  This  law  was  at  once  can- 
celled by  his  successor  Valentinian;  but  it  pro- 


extreme  line  in  condemning  classical  literature,    voked  a  strong  feeling  of  resentment,  and  stirred 
from   which   he   himself   frequently   quotes.      Of    up  Christians  to  recognise  and  hold  fast  the  ad- 


Cicero's  "  Hortensius  "  he  says,  "  This  book  in 
truth  changed  my  affections,  and  turned  my 
prayers  to  Thyself,  O  Lord,  and  made  me  have 
other  hopes  and  desires."  He  quotes,  among 
other  classical  authors,  not  only  Virgil,  Livy, 
Lucan,  Sallust,  Horace,  Pliny,  and  Quintilian, 
but  Terence,  Persius,  and  Juvenal,  and  of  the  last 
from  those  Satires  which  are  sometimes  omitted 


vantages  of  a  classical  education. 

But  while  the  influence  of  the  first  three  of 
the  four  great  Latin  Fathers  was  in  favour  of  a 
wise  use  of  the  products  of  pagan  genius,  the 
influence  of  the  last  of  the  four  was  disastrously 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  the  period  between  Jerome  and  Gregory 
the  Great  two  facts  had  had  a  calamitous  effect 


by  editors  on  account  of  their  grossness.  In  his  upon  the  cause  of  liberal  education.  (1)  The  in- 
treatise  "  On  Christian  Doctrine  "  (II.  xl),  he  roads  of  the  barbarians  almost  destroyed  the  im- 
contends  that  we  must  not  shrink  from  making  perial  schools  in  Gaul  and  Italy.  (2)  The  mis- 
use of  all  that  is  good  and  true  in  heathen  writ-  erable  controversies  about  Origen  produced  an 
ings  and  institutions.  We  must  "  spoil  the  Egyp-  uneasy  suspicion  that  secular  study  was  preju- 
tians."     The  writings  of  his  instructor  Ambrose  dicial  to  orthodoxy.     It  is  perhaps  to  this  latter 
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influence  that  we  may  attribute  two  ecclesiastical 
canons  of  unknown  date  and  origin.  In  the 
"  Apostolical  Constitutions  "  (I.  vi.)  we  read, 
"  Abstain  from  all  heathen  books.  For  what 
hast  thou  to  do  with  such  foreign  discourses,  or 
laws,  or  false  prophets,  which  subvert  the  faith 
of  the  unstable?  For  what  defect  dost  thou  find 
in  the  law  of  God.  that  thou  shouldest  have  re- 
course to  those  heathenish  fables?  "  etc.,  etc. 
Again  in  a  collection  of  canons,  which  is  some- 
times assigned  to  a  synod  at  Carthage  (a.  d.  398), 
the  16th  canon  in  the  collection  runs  thus:  "A 
bishop  shall  read  no  heathen  books,  and  hereti- 
cal books  only  when  necessary."  The  Cartha- 
ginian synod  of  398  is  a  fiction,  and  some  of  the 
canons  in  the  collection  deal  with  controversies 
of  a  much  later  date:  but  we  need  not  doubt 
that  all  the  canons  were  enacted  in  some  Church 
or  other  in  the  course  of  the  first  six  centuries. 
The  spirit  of  this  one  is  very  much  in  harmony 
with  the  known  tendencies  of  the  sixth  century; 
and  we  find  Gregory  the  Great  (a.  d.  544-604) 
making  precisely  the  same  regulation.  He  for- 
bade bishops  to  study  heathen  literature,  and  in 
one  of  his  letters  ("  Epp.,"  ix.  48)  he  rebukes 
Desiderius,  Bishop  of  Vienne,  for  giving  his 
clergy  instruction  in  grammar,  which  involved 
the  reading  of  the  heathen  poets.  "  The  praises 
of  Christ  do  not  admit  of  being  joined  in  the  same 
mouth  with  the  praises  of  Jupiter;  and  it  is  a 
grave  and  execrable  thing  for  bishops  to  sing 
what  even  for  a  religious  layman  is  unbecom- 
ing." The  story  that  he  purposely  burnt  the 
Palatine  library  is  "not  traced  earlier  than  the 
twelfth  century,  and  is  probably  untrue;  but  it 
indicates  the  traditional  belief  respecting  his  at- 
titude towards  classical  literature.  And  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  he  was  twice  in  Constantinople, 
and  on  the  second  occasion  remained  there  three 
years  (a.  d.  579-582),  and  yet  never  learnt  Greek. 
In  his  time,  as  we  learn  both  from  himself  and  his 
contemporary,  Gregory  of  Tours,  the  belief  was 
very  prevalent  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at 
hand;  and  it  was  argued  that  mankind  had  more 
serious  things  to  attend  to  than  the  study  of  pa- 
gan literature — or  indeed  any  literature  that  was 
not  connected  with  the  Scriptures  or  the  Church. 
Henceforward,  in  the  words  of  Gregory  of  Tours, 
"  the  study  of  literature  perished  "  :  and,  although 
there  were  some  bright  spots  at  Jarrow  and  else- 
where, yet  on  the  whole  the  chief  services  which 
Christianity  rendered  to  classical  learning  during 
the  next  few  centuries,  were  the  preservation  of 
classical  authors  in  the  libraries  of  monasteries 
and  the  preservation  of  the  classical  languages  in 
the  liturgies  of  the  Church. 

The  question  will  perhaps  never  cease  to  be 
argued,  although  it  is  hardly  probable  that  so  ex- 
treme a  view  as  that  of  Gregory  the  Great  will 
ever  again  become  prevalent.  Let  us  take  a 
statement  of  the  question  from  the  utterances 
of  one  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  want  of  ca- 
pacity or  experience  in  the  matter,  or  of  want  of 
sympathy  with  stern  and  serious  views  respecting 
education  and  life. 

"  Some  one  will  say  to  me  perhaps,"  wrote 
John  Henry  Newman  in  1859,  "  our  youth  shall 
not  be  corrupted.  We  will  dispense  with  all 
general  or  national  literature  whatever,  if  it  be 
so  exceptional;  we  will  have  a  Christian  Litera- 
ture of  our  own,  as  pure,  as  true  as  the  Jewish." 

'  You  cannot  have  it From  the  nature  of 

the  case,  if  Literature  is  to  be  made  a  study  of 
human  nature,  you  cannot  have  a  Christian  Lit- 


erature. It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  attempt 
a  sinless  Literature  of  sinful  man.  You  may 
gather  together  something  very  great  and  high, 
something  higher  than  any  literature  ever  was; 
and  when  you  have  done  so,  you  will  find  that 
it  is  not  Literature  at  all.  You  will  simply  have 
left  the  delineation  of  man,  as-such,  and  have  sub- 
stituted for  it,  as  far  as  you  have  had  anything 
to  substitute,  that  of  man,  as  he  is  or  might  be, 
under  certain  special  advantages.  Give  up  the 
study  of  man,  as  such,  if  so  it  must  be;  but  say 
you  do  so.  Do  not  say  you  are  studying  him, 
his  history,  his  mind,  and  his  heart,  when  you  are 
studying  something  else.  Man  is  a  being  of  ge- 
nius, passion,  intellect,  conscience,  power.  He 
exercises  his  great  gifts  in  various  ways,  in  great 
deeds,  in  great  thoughts,  in  heroic  acts,  in  hate- 
ful crimes.  .  .  .  Literature  records  them  all  to 
the  life.  .  .  . 

"  We  should  be  shrinking  from  a  plain  duty, 
did  we  leave  out  Literature  from  Education.  For 
why  do  we  educate  except  to  prepare  for  the 
world?  Why  do  we  cultivate  the  intellect  of  the 
many  beyond  the  first  elements  of  knowledge, 
except  ...  to  fit  men  of  the  world  for  the 
world?  We  cannot  possibly  keep  them  from 
plunging  into  the  world,  with  all  its  ways  and 
principles  and  maxims,  when  their  time  comes; 
but  we  can  prepare  them  against  what  is  inev- 
itable; and  it  is  not  the  way  to  learn,  to  swim  in 
troubled  waters,  never  to  have  gone  into  them. 
Proscribe  (I  do  not  say  particular  authors,  par- 
ticular works,  particular  passages)  but  secular 
literature  as  such:  cut  out  from  your  class  books 
all  broad  manifestations  of  the  natural  man;  and 
those  manifestations  are  waiting  for  your  pupil's 
benefit,  at  the  very  doors  of  your  lecture  room 
in  living  and  breathing  substance.  They  will 
meet  him  there  in  all  the  charm  of  novelty,  and 
all  the  fascination  of  genius  or  of  amiableness. 
To-day  a  pupil,  to-morrow  a  member  of  the 
great  world:  to-day  confined  to  the  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  to-morrow  thrown  upon  Babel; — thrown 
on  Babel,  without  the  honest  indulgence  of  wit 
and  humour  and  imagination  ever  permitted  to 
him,  without  any  fastidiousness  of  taste  wrought 
into  him,  without  any  rule  given  him  for  dis- 
criminating '  the  precious  from  the  vile,'  beauty 
from  sin,  the  truth  from  the  sophistry  of  nature, 
what  is  innocent  from  what  is  poison." 

Many  Christians  are  apt  to  forget  that  all  truth 
is  of  God;  and  that  every  one  who  in  an  earnest 
spirit  endeavours  to  ascertain  and  to  teach  what 
is  true  in  any  department  of  human  knowledge, 
is  doing  God's  work.  The  Spirit,  we  are  prom- 
ised by  Christ  Himself,  "  shall  lead  you  into  all 
the  Truth,"  and  "  the  Truth  shall  make  yow 
free."  Our  business  is  to  see  that  nothing  claims 
the  name  of  truth  unlawfully.  It  is  not  our  busi- 
ness to  prohibit  anything  that  can  make  good  its 
claim  to  be  accounted  true. 

Those  who  enjoy  large  opportunities  of  study, 
and  especially  those  who  have  the  responsibility 
not  only  of  learning,  but  of  teaching,  must  beware 
of  setting  their  own  narrow  limits  to  the  domain 
of  what  is  useful  and  true.  It  has  a  far  wider 
range  than  the  wants  which  we  feel  in  ourselves 
or  which  we  can  trace  in  others.  Even  the  whole 
experience  of  mankind  would  not  suffice  to  give 
the  measure  of  it.  We  dishonour  rather  than 
reverence  the  Bible,  when  we  attempt  to  con- 
fine ourselves  and  others  to  the  study  of  it. 
Much  of  its  secret  and  inexhaustible  store  of 
treasure   will   remain   undiscovered   by   us,   until 
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our  hearts  are  warmed,  our  intellects  quickened, 
and  our  experiences  enlarged,  by  the  master- 
pieces of  human  genius.  "  To  the  pure  all  things 
are  pure."  In  the  first  century,  in  which  the 
perils  of  heathenism  to  Christianity  were  tenfold 
what  they  are  at  present,  St.  Paul  in  plain  terms 
told  his  converts  that  if  they  liked  to  accept  the 
invitations  of  their  heathen  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, they  need  not  scruple  to  do  so  (i  Cor.  x. 
27) ;  and  by  his  own  example,  he  shows  them  that 
they  may  enjoy  and  use  what  is  beautiful  and  true 
in  heathen  literature.  Let  us  beware  of  narrowing 
the  liberty  wisely  allowed  by  him.  Each  one  of 
us  can  readily  find  out  what  is  dangerous  for 
himself.  There  is  plenty  that  is  not  dangerous: 
let  him  freely  enjoy  that.  But  the  limits  that  are 
wise  for  ourselves  are  not  to  bind  others.  Their 
liberty  is  not  to  be  circumscribed  by  our  con- 
science. "  The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness 
thereof." 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

THE  MEANING  AND  VALUE  OF  SOBER- 
MINDEDNESS— THE  USE  AND  ABUSE 
OF  RELIGIOUS  EMOTION. 

Titus  ii.  1-6. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  seducing  teachers 
who  are  described  in  the  concluding  verses  of  the 
first  chapter,  Titus  is  charged  to  teach  that  which 
is  right.  "  But  speak  thou  the  things  which  befit 
the  sound  doctrine."  What  they  taught  was  to 
the  last  degree  unwholesome,  full  of  senseless 
frivolities  and  baseless  distinctions  respecting 
meats  and  drinks,  times  and  seasons.  Such 
things  were  fatal  alike  to  sound  and  robust  faith 
and  to  all  moral  earnestness.  Belief  was  frit- 
tered away  in  a  credulous  attention  to  "  Jewish 
fables,"  and  character  was  depraved  by  a  weak 
punctiliousness  about  fanciful  details.  As  in  the 
Pharisees,  whom  Jesus  Christ  denounced,  scru- 
pulosity about  trifles  led  to  neglect  of  "  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law."  But  in  these 
"  vain  talkers  and  deceivers,"  whom  Titus  had  to 
oppose,  the  trifles  by  which  they  distracted  their 
hearers  from  matters  of  the  highest  importance 
were  not  even  the  minor  duties  enjoined  by  the 
Law  or  the  Gospel:  they  were  mere  "  command- 
ments of  men."  In  opposition  to  calamitous 
teaching  of  this  kind,  Titus  is  to  insist  upon  what 
is  healthy  and  sound. 

All  classes  are  to  be  attended  to,  and  the  ex- 
hortations specially  needed  are  to  be  given  to 
each:  to  the  older  men  and  older  women,  the 
younger  women  and  the  younger  men,  to  whom 
Titus  is  to  show  himself  an  example:  and  finally 
to  slaves,  for  salvation  is  offered  to  all  men,  and 
is  for  no  privileged  class. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  sound  teaching 
which  Titus  is  charged  to  give  to  the  different 
sections  of  his  flock  relates  almost  exclusively  to 
conduct.  There  is  scarcely  a  hint  in  the  whole 
of  this  chapter  that  can  be  supposed  to  have  ref- 
erence to  errors  of  doctrine.  In  quite  a  general 
way  the  old  men  are  to  be  exhorted  to  be  "  sound 
in  faith  "  as  well  as  in  love  and  patience:  but 
otherwise  all  the  instruction  to  be  given  to  old 
and  young,  male  and  female,  bond  and  free,  re- 
lates to  conduct  in  thought,  word,  and  deed. 

Nor  is  there  any  hint  that  the  "  vain  talkers 
and  deceivers  "  contradicted  (otherwise  than  by 


an  unholy  life)  the  moral  precepts  which  the 
Apostle  here  tells  his  delegate  to  communicate 
abundantly  to  his  flock.  We  are  not  to  suppose 
that  these  mischievous  teachers  taught  people 
that  there  was  no  harm  in  intemperance,  or  slan- 
der, or  unchastity,  or  theft.  The  mischief  which 
they  did  consisted  in  their  telling  people  to  de- 
vote their  attention  to  things  that  were  morally 
unprofitable,  while  no  care  was  taken  to  secure 
attention  to  those  things  the  observance  of 
which  was  vital.  On  the  contrary,  the  emphasis 
laid  upon  silly  superstitions  led  people  to  sup- 
pose that,  when  these  had  been  attended  to,  all 
duties  had  been  fulfilled;  and  a  careless,  godless 
life  was  the  result.  Thus  whole  households  were 
subverted  by  men  who  made  religion  a  trade. 
This  disastrous  state  of  things  is  to  be  remedied 
by  pointing  out  and  insisting  upon  the  observ- 
ances which  are  of  real  importance  for  the  spir- 
itual life.  The  fatal  lowering  of  moral  tone, 
which  the  morbid  and  fanciful  teaching  of  these 
seducers  produced,  is  to  be  counteracted  by  the 
bracing  effects  of  wholesome  moral  teaching. 

No  one  can  read  through  the  indications  which 
the  Apostle  gives  of  what  he  means  by  "  whole- 
some teaching,"  without  perceiving  the  key-note 
which  rings  through  it  all; — sobriety  or  sober- 
mindedness.  The  aged  men  are  to  be  taught  to 
be  "  temperate,  grave,  soberminded."  The  aged 
women  to  be  "  reverent  in  demeanour,"  "  that 
they  may  school  the  young  women  ...  to  be 
soberminded."  The  younger  men  are  to  be  "  ex- 
horted to  be  soberminded."  And  in  giving  the 
reason  for  all  this  he  points  out  God's  purpose 
in  His  revelation  to  mankind;  "  to  the  intent 
that,  denying  ungodliness  and  wordly  lusts,  we 
should   live   soberly." 

Now,  what  is  the  precise  meaning  of  this  so- 
briety or  sobermindedness,  on  which  St.  Paul 
insists  so  strongly  as  a  duty  to  be  impressed  upon 
men  and  women  both  old  and  young? 

The  words  used  in  the  original  Greek  (oduppuv, 
cutypovt^uv,  au(ppovdv)  signify  according  to  their 
derivation,  "  of  sound  mind,"  "  to  make  of  sound 
mind,"  and  "  to  be  of  sound  mind;  "  and  the 
quality  which  they  indicate  is  that  mens  sana  or 
healthiness  of  mental  constitution  which  shows 
itself  in  discreet  and  prudent  conduct,  and  es- 
pecially in  self-control.  This  latter  meaning  is 
specially  predominant  in  Attic  writers. 

Thus  Plato  defines  it  as  "  a  kind  of  order  and 
a  controlling  of  certain  pleasures  and  desires,  as 
is  shown  by  the  saying  that  a  man  is  '  master  of 
himself '  ...  an  expression  which  seems  to 
mean  that  in  the  man's  soul  there  are  two  ele- 
ments, a  better  and  a  worse,  and  when  the  bet- 
ter controls  the  worse,  then  he  is  said  to  be  mas- 
ter of  himself  "  ("  Rep.,"  IV.  p.  431).  Similarly, 
Aristotle  tells  us  that  the  lowest  bodily  pleasures 
are  the  sphere  in  which  this  virtue  of  self-control 
is  specially  displayed;  that  is,  those  bodily  pleas- 
ures which  the  other  animals  share  with  man, 
and  which  are  consequently  shown  to  be  slavish 
and  bestial,  viz.,  the  pleasures  of  touch  and  taste 
("  Eth.  N.,"  III.  x.  4,  9;  "  Rhet.,"  I.  ix.  9).  And 
throughout  the<  best  Attic  writers  the  vices  to 
which  self-control  is  opposed  are  those  which 
imply  immoderate  indulgence  in  sensual  pleas- 
ures. It  is  a  virtue  which  has  a  very  prominent 
place  in  heathen  moral  philosophy.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  obvious  of  virtues.  It  is  manifest  that 
in  order  to  be  a  virtuous  man  at  all  one  must  at 
least  have  control  over  one's  lowest  appetites. 
And  to  a  heathen  it  is  one  of  the  most  impressive 
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of  virtues.  All  of  us  have  experience  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  regulating  our  passions;  and  to  those 
who  know  nothing  of  Christian  teaching  or  of 
the  grace  of  God  the  difficulty  is  increased  ten- 
fold. Hence  to  the  savage  the  ascetic  seems  to 
be  almost  superhuman;  and  even  in  the  culti- 
vated pagan  abstinence  from  bodily  pleasure  and 
steadfast  resistance  of  sensual  temptation  ex- 
cite wonder  and  admiration.  The  beautiful  pane- 
gyric of  Socrates  put  into  the  mouth  of  Alcibi- 
ades  in  the  "  Symposium  "  of  Plato  illustrates 
this  feeling:  and  Euripides  styles  such  virtue  as 
the  "  noblest  gift  of  the  gods." 

But  when  this  virtue  becomes  illuminated  by 
the  Gospel  its  meaning  is  intensified.  The  "  so- 
bermindedness  "  or  "sobriety  "  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  something  more  than  the  "  self-con- 
trol "  or  "  temperance  "  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
Its  sphere  is  not  confined  to  the  lowest  sensual 
enjoyments.  Self-mastery  with  regard  to  such 
things  is  still  included;  but  other  things  are  in- 
cluded also.  It  is  that  power  over  ourselves 
which  keeps  under  control,  not  only  bodily  im- 
pulses, but  spiritual  impulses  also.  There  is  a 
spiritual  frenzy  analogous  to  physical  madness, 
and  there  are  spiritual  self-indulgences  analogous 
to  bodily  intemperance.  For  these  things  also 
self-mastery  is  needed. 

St.  Paul  in  writing  to  the  Corinthians  sums  up 
his  own  life  under  the  two  conditions  of  being 
out  of  his  mind  and  in  his  right  mind.  His  op- 
ponents at  Corinth,  like  Festus  (Acts  xxvi.  24), 
accused  him  of  being  mad.  He  is  quite  ready 
to  admit  that  at  times  he  has  been  in  a  condition 
which,  if  they  like,  they  may  call  madness.  But 
that  is  no  affair  of  theirs.  Of  his  sanity  and  so- 
briety at  other  times  there  can  be  no  question; 
and  his  conduct  before  these  times  of  so- 
briety is  of  importance  to  them.  "  For  whether 
we  went  out  of  our  mind  "  (kt-iorqftev),  "  it  was 
for  God,  or  are  in  our  right  mind  "  (aoxppovovfiev). 
"  are  of  sober  mind,"  R.  V.),  "  it  is  for  you  "  (2 
Cor.  v.  13).  The  Apostle  "  went  out  of  his 
mind,"  as  his  enemies  chose  to  say,  at  his  con- 
version on  the  road  to  Damascus,  when  a  spe- 
cial revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  was  granted  to 
him:  and  to  this  phase  of  his  existence  belonged 
his  visions  (Acts  xvi.  9;  xxvii.  23),  ectasies  and 
revelations  (2  Cor.  xii.  1-7),  and  his  "  speaking 
with  tongues  "  (1  Cor.  xiv.  18).  And  he  was 
"  in  his  right  mind  "  in  all  the  great  tact,  and 
sagacity,  and  self-denial,  which  he  exhibited  for 
the  well-being  of  his  converts. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  latter  con- 
dition of  mind  should  be  the  predominant  one, 
and  should  control  the  other;  that  the  ecstasy 
should  be  exceptional  and  the  sobermindedness 
habitual,  and  that  the  sobermindedness  should 
not  be  turned  into  self-exaltation  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  ecstasy.  There  was  so  much  dan- 
ger of  this  evil  in  St.  Paul's  case,  owing  to 
"  the  exceeding  greatness  of  the  revelations " 
granted  to  him,  that  the  special  discipline  of  the 
"  stake  for  the  iflesh  "  was  given  to  him  to  coun- 
teract the  temptation;  for  it  was  in  the  flesh, 
that  is  the  sinful  principle  of  his  nature,  that  the 
tendency  to  pride  himself  on  his  extraordinary 
spiritual  experiences  was  found. 

St.  Paul's  case  was,  no  doubt,  highly  excep- 
tional; but  in  degree,  rather  than  in  kind.  Very 
many  of  his  converts  had  similar,  although  less 
sublime,  and  perhaps  less  frequent,  experiences. 
Spiritual  gifts  of  a  supernatural  kind  had  been 
bestowed  in  great  abundance  upon  many  of  the 


members  of  the  Church  of  Corinth  (1  Cor.  xii. 
7-10),  and  were  the  occasion  of  some  of  the 
grievous  disorders  which  were  found  there,  be- 
cause they  were  not  always  accompanied  by  so- 
briety, but  were  allowed  to  become  incitements 
to  license  and  spiritual  pride.  Few  things  show 
more  plainly  the  necessity  for  self-control  and 
sobermindedness,  when  men  are  under  the  in- 
fluence of  strong  religious  emotion,  than  the 
state  of  things  existing  among  the  Corinthian 
converts,  as  indicated  in  St.  Paul's  two  letters 
to  them.  They  had  been  guilty  of  two  errors. 
First,  they  had  formed  an  exaggerated  estimate 
of  some  of  the  gifts  bestowed  upon  them,  es- 
pecially of  the  mysterious  power  of  speaking 
with  tongues.  And,  secondly,  they  had  supposed 
that  persons  so  highly  gifted  as  themselves  were 
above,  not  only  ordinary  precautions,  but  ordi- 
nary principles.  Instead  of  seeing  that  such  spe- 
cial privileges  required  them  to  be  specially  on 
their  guard,  they  considered  that  they  stood  in  no 
need  of  vigilance,  and  might  safely  disregard  cus- 
tom, and  common  decency,  and  even  principles  of 
morality.  Previous  to  their  conversion  they  had 
been  idolaters,  and  therefore  had  had  no  experi- 
ence of  spiritual  gifts  and  manifestations.  Con- 
sequently, when  the  experience  came,  they  were 
thrown  off  their  balance,  and  knew  neither  how 
to  estimate  these  gifts,  nor  how  to  prevent  "  what 
should  have  been  to  their  wealth,  becoming  to 
them  an  occasion  of  falling." 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  conditions  of 
the  Christian  life  of  St.  Paul  and  of  his  con- 
verts were  too  unlike  our  own  to  yield  any  clear 
lesson  in  this  respect.  We  have  not  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity  from  either  Judaism  or  pa- 
ganism; and  we  have  received  no  special  revela- 
tions or  extraordinary  spiritual  gifts.  But  this 
is  not  so.  Our  religious  life,  like  theirs,  has  its 
two  different  phases;  its  times  of  excitement,  and 
its  times  of  freedom  from  excitement.  We  no 
longer  work  miracles,  or  speak  with  tongues; 
but  we  have  our  exceptional  moments  of  impas- 
sioned feelings,  and  highstrung  aspirations,  and 
sublime  thoughts;  and  we  are  just  as  liable  as 
the  Corinthians  were  to  plume  ourselves  upon 
them,  to  rest  in  them,  and  to  think  that,  because 
we  have  them,  all  must  necessarily  be  well  with 
us.  We  cannot  too  often  remind  ourselves  that 
such  things  are  not  religion,  and  are  not  even 
the  material  out  of  which  religion  is  made.  They 
are  the  scaffolding  and  appliances,  rather  than 
the  formed  edifice  or  the  unformed  stones  and 
timber.  They  supply  helps  and  motive  power. 
They  are  intended  to  carry  us  over  difficulties  and 
drudgery;  and  hence  are  more  common  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  a  Christian's  career  than  in  the 
time  of  maturity,  and  at  crises  when  the  career 
has  been  interrupted,  than  when  it  is  progressing 
with  steadfast  regularity.  Conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity in  the  case  of  a  pagan,  and  the  realisation 
of  what  Christianity  really  means  in  the  case  of 
a  nominal  Christian,  involve  pain  and  depres- 
sion: and  the  attempt  to  turn  again  and  repent 
after  grievous  sin  involves  pain  and  depression. 
Strong  religious  emotion  helps  us  to  get  the  bet- 
ter of  these,  and  may,  if  we  use  it  aright,  give  us 
an  impetus  in  the  right  direction.  But,  from  the 
very  nature  of  things,  it  cannot  continue,  and  it 
is  not  desirable  that  it  should.  It  will  soon  run 
its  course,  and  we  shall  be  left  to  go  on  our 
way  with  our  ordinary  resources.  And  our  duty 
then  is  twofold; — first,  not  to  repine  at  its  with- 
drawal;   "the    Lord    gave,    and    the    Lord    hath 
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taken  away,  blessed  be  the  Name  of  the  Lord  "  : 
and,  secondly,  to  take  care  that  it  does  not  evap- 
orate in  empty  self-complacency,  but  is  trans- 
lated into  action.  Impassioned  feeling,  that  leads 
on  to  conduct,  strengthens  character;  impas- 
sioned feeling,  that  ends  with  itself,  weakens  it. 
If  religious  excitement  is  not  to  do  us  more  harm 
than  good,  by  leaving  us  more  insensible  to  spir- 
itual influences  than  we  were  before,  it  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  sobriety  which  refuses  to  be 
exalted  by  such  an  experience,  and  which,  in 
making  use  of  it,  controls  it.  And,  moreover, 
these  warm  feelings  and  enthusiastic  aspirations 
after  what  is  good  must  lead  on  to  calm  and 
steadfast  performance  of  what  is  good.  One  act 
of  real  self-denial,  one  genuine  sacrifice  of  pleas- 
ure to  duty,  is  worth  hours  of  religious  emotion 
and  thousands  of  pious  thoughts. 

But  sobermindedness  will  not  only  keep  us 
from  being  pleased  with  ourselves  for  our  im- 
passioned feelings  about  spiritual  things,  and 
help  us  to  turn  them  to  good  account;  it  will  also 
preserve  us  from  what  is  even  worse  than  allow- 
ing them  to  pass  away  without  result,  viz.,  talk- 
ing about  them.  To  feel  warmly  and  to  do 
nothing  is  to  waste  motive  power:  it  leads  to 
hardening  of  the  heart  against  good  influences  in 
the  future.  To  feel  warmly  and  talk  about  it  is 
to  abuse  motive  power:  it  leads  to  purring  up  of 
the  heart  in  spiritual  pride  and  to  blinding  the  in- 
ward eye  with  self-complacency.  And  this  is 
the  fatal  mistake  which  is  made  by  some  religious 
teachers  at  the  present  day.  Strong  feelings 
are  excited  in  those  whom  they  wish  to  lead 
from  a  life  of  sin  to  a  life  of  holiness.  Sorrow 
for  the  past  and  a  desire  for  better  things  are 
aroused,  and  the  sinner  is  thrown  into  a  condi- 
tion of  violent  distress  and  expectation.  And 
then,  instead  of  being  gently  led  on  to  work  out 
his  salvation  in  fear  and  trembling,  the  penitent 
is  encouraged  to  seek  excitement  again  and 
again,  and  to  attempt  to  produce  it  in  others, 
by  constant  rehearsing  of  his  own  religious  ex- 
periences. What  should  have  been  a  secret  be- 
tween himself  and  his  Saviour,  or  at  most  shared 
only  with  some  wise  adviser,  is  thrown  out  pub- 
licly to  the  whole  world,  to  the  degradation  both 
of  what  is  told  and  of  the  character  of  him  who 
tells  it. 

The  error  of  mistaking  religious  feeling  for 
holiness,  and  good  thoughts  for  good  conduct, 
is  a  very  common  one;  and  it  is  confined  to 
neither  sex  and  to  no  period  of  life.  Men  as 
well  as  women,  and  the  old  as  well  as  the  young, 
need  to  be  on  their  guard  against  it.  And  there- 
fore the  Apostle  urges  Titus  to  exhort  all  alike 
to  be  soberminded.  There  are  times  when  to  be 
agitated  about  religion,  and  have  warm  feelings 
either  of  sorrow  or  joy,  is  natural  and  right. 
When  one  is  first  roused  to  desire  a  life  of  holi- 
ness; when  one  is  conscience-stricken  at  having 
fallen  into  some  grievous  sin;  when  one  is  bowed 
down  under  the  weight  of  some  great  private 
or  public  calamity,  or  elated  by  the  vivid  appre- 
ciation of  some  great  private  or  public  blessing. 
At  all  such  seasons  it  is  reasonable  and  proper 
that  we  should  experience  strong  religious  emo- 
tion. Not  to  do  so  would  be  a  sign  of  insensi- 
bility and  deadness  of  heart.  But  do  not  let  us 
suppose  that  the  presence  of  such  feelings  marks 
us  out  as  specially  religious  or  spiritually  gifted 
people.  They  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  They 
merely  prove  that  we  are  not  utterly  dead  to 
spiritual  influences.     Whether  we  are  the  better 


or  the  worse  for  such  feelings,  depends  upon  the 
use  that  we  make  of  them.  And  do  not  let  us 
expect  that  these  emotions  will  be  permanent, 
which  will  certainly  not  be  the  case,  or  that  they 
will  frequently  return,  which  will  probably  not 
be  the  case.  Above  all  let  us  not  be  discouraged 
if  they  become  more  and  more  rare,  as  time 
goes  on.  They  ought  to  become  more  rare; 
for  they  are  sure  to  become  less  frequent  as  we 
advance  in  holiness.  In  the  steady  growth  and 
natural  development  of  the  spiritual  life  there 
is  not  much  need  of  them  or  room  for  them. 
They  have  done  their  work  when  they  have  car- 
ried us  over  the  breakers,  which  troubled  our 
early  efforts,  into  the  less  excited  waters  of  con- 
sistent obedience.  And  to  be  able  to  progress 
without  them  is  a  surer  token  of  God's  grace 
than  to  have  them.  To  continue  steadfast  in  our 
obedience,  without  the  luxury  of  warm  feelings 
and  impassioned  devotion,  is  more  pleasing  in 
His  sight  than  all  the  intense  longings  to  be 
freed  from  sin,  and  all  the  passionate  supplica- 
tions for  increased  holiness  that  we  have  ever  felt 
and  offered.  The  test  of  fellowship  with  God  is 
not  warmth  of  devotion,  but  holiness  of  life. 
"  Hereby  know  we  that  we  know  Him,  if  we  keep 
His  commandments." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  MORAL  CONDITION  OF  SLAVES— 
THEIR  ADORNMENT  OF  THE  DOC- 
TRINES OF  GOD. 

Titus   ii.   9,    10. 

Something  has  already  been  said  in  a  pre- 
vious discourse  (on  1  Tim.  vi.  1,  2)  respecting 
the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  Roman  Empire 
in  the  first  age  of  Christianity.  It  was  not  only 
unchristian,  but  inhuman;  and  it  was  so  wide- 
spread that  the  slaves  outnumbered  the  free- 
men. Nevertheless  the  Apostles  and  their  suc- 
cessors taught  neither  to  the  slaves  that  they 
ought  to  resist  a  dominion  which  was  immoral 
both  in  effect  and  in  origin,  nor  to  the  masters 
that  as  Christians  they  were  bound  to  set  their 
servants  free.  Christianity  did  indeed  labour  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  by  quite  other 
methods.  It  taught  masters  and  slaves  alike  that 
all  men  have  a  common  Divine  parentage 
and  a  common  Divine  redemption,  and  con- 
sequently are  equally  bound  to  show  broth- 
erly love  and  equally  endowed  with  spiritual 
freedom.  It  showed  that  the  slave  and  his  master 
are  alike  children  of  God,  and  as  such  free;  and 
alike  servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  as  such  bond- 
men,— bondmen  in  that  service  which  is  the  only 
true  freedom.  And  thus  very  slowly,  but  surely, 
Christianity  disintegrated  and  dispersed  those  un- 
wholesome conditions  and  false  ideas  which 
made  slavery  to  be  everywhere  possible,  and  to 
seem  to  most  men  to  be  necessary.  And 
wherever  these  conditions  and  ideas  were  swept 
away,  slavery  gradually  died  out  or  was  formally 
abolished. 

As  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  first  century 
was  so  enormous,  it  was  only  in  accordance  with 
human  probability  that  many  of  the  first  con- 
verts to  Christianity  belonged  to  this  class;  all  the 
more  so,  as  Christianity,  like  most  great  move- 
ments, began  with  the  lower  orders  and  thence 
spread    upwards.     Among    the    better    class    of 
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slaves,  that  is  those  who  were  not  so  degraded 
as  to  be  insensible  of  their  own  degradation,  the 
gospel  spread  freely.  It  offered  them  just  what 
they  needed,  and  the  lack  of  which  had  turned 
their  life  into  one  great  despair.  It  gave  them 
something  to  hope  for  and  something  to  live 
for.  Their  condition  in  the  world  was  both  so- 
cially and  morally  deplorable.  Socially  they  had 
no  rights  beyond  what  their  lord  chose  to  allow 
them.  They  were  ranked  with  the  brutes,  and 
were  in  a  worse  condition  than  any  brutes,  for 
they  were  capable  of  wrongs  and  sufferings  of 
which  the  brutes  are  incapable  or  insensible. 
And  St.  Chrysostom  in  commenting  on  this  pas- 
sage points  out  how  inevitable  it  was  that  the 
moral  character  of  slaves  should  as  a  rule  be 
bad.  They  have  no  motive  for  trying  to  be  good, 
and  very  little  opportunity  of  learning  what  is 
right.  Every  one,  slaves  included,  admits  that 
as  a  race  they  are  passionate,  intractable,  and 
indisposed  to  virtue,  not  because  God  has  made 
them  so,  but  from  bad  education  and  the  neg- 
lect of  their  masters.  The  masters  care  nothing 
about  their  slaves'  morals,  except  so  far  as  their 
vices  are  likely  to  interfere  with  their  masters' 
pleasures  or  interests.  Hence  the  slaves,  having 
no  one  to  care  for  them,  naturally  sink  into  an 
abyss  of  wickedness.  Their  chief  aim  is  to  avoid, 
not  crime,  but  being  found  out.  For  if  free  men, 
able  to  select  their  own  society,  and  with  many 
other  advantages  of  education  and  home  life, 
find  it  difficult  to  avoid  the  contact  and  contami- 
nating influence  of  the  vicious,  what  can  one  ex- 
pect from  those  who  have  none  of  these  advan- 
tages, and  have  no  possibility  of  escape  from  de- 
grading surroundings?  They  are  never  taught 
to  respect  themselves;  they  have  no  experience 
of  persons  who  do  respect  themselves;  and  they 
never  receive  any  respect  from  either  their  su- 
periors or  their  fellows.  How  can  virtue  or  self- 
respect  be  learnt  in  such  a  school?  "  For  all 
these  reasons  it  is  a  difficult  and  surprising  thing 
that  there  should  ever  be  a  good  slave."  And 
yet  this  is  the  class  which  St.  Paul  singles  out 
as  being  able  in  a  peculiar  way  to  "  adorn  the 
doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things.'" 

"  To  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God."  How  is  the 
doctrine  of  God  to  be  adorned?  And  how  are 
slaves  capable  of  adorning  it? 

"  The  doctrine  of  God  "  is  that  which  He 
teaches,  which  He  has  revealed  for  our  instruc- 
tion. It  is  His  revelation  of  Himself.  He  is  the 
author  of  it,  the  giver  of  it,  and  the  subject  of  it. 
He  is  also  its  end  or  purpose.  It  is  granted  in 
order  that  men  may  know  Him,  and  love  Him, 
and  be  brought  home  to  Him.  All  these  facts 
are  a  guarantee  to  us  of  its  importance  and  its 
security.  It  comes  from  One  Who  is  infinitely 
great  and  infinitely  true.  And  yet  it  is  capable 
of  being  adorned  by  those  to  whom  it  is  given. 

There  is  nothing  paradoxical  in  this.  It  is  pre- 
cisely those  things  which  in  themselves  are  good 
and  beautiful  that  we  consider  capable  of  adorn- 
ment and  worthy  of  it.  To  add  ornament  to  an 
object  that  is  intrinsically  vile  or  hideous,  does 
but  augment  the  existing  bad  qualities  bv  adding 
to  them  a  glaring  incongruity.  Baseness,  which 
might  otherwise  have  escaped  notice,  becomes 
conspicuous  and  grotesque.  No  person  of  good 
taste  and  good  sense  would  waste  and  degrade 
ornament  by  bestowing  it  upon  an  unworthy 
object.  The  very  fact,  therefore,  that  adornment 
is  attempted*  proves  that  those  who  make  the 
attempt   consider   the   object   to   be   adorned   an 


object  worthy  of  honour  and  capable  of  receiv- 
ing it.  Thus  adornment  is  a  form  of  homage: 
it  is  the  tribute  which  the  discerning  pay  to 
beauty. 

But  adornment  has  its  relations  not  only  to 
those  who  bestow,  but  to  those  also  who  receive 
it.  It  is  a  reflection  of  the  mind  of  the  giver;  but 
it  has  also  an  influence  on  the  recipient.  And, 
first,  it  makes  that  which  is  adorned  more  con- 
spicuous and  better  known.  A  picture  in  a  frame 
is  more  likely  to  be  looked  at  than  one  that  is 
unframed.  An  ornamented  building  attracts 
more  attention  than  a  plain  one.  A  king  in  his 
royal  robes  is  more  easily  recognised  as  such 
than  one  in  ordinary  clothing.  Adornment, 
therefore,  is  an  advertisement  of  merit:  it  makes 
the  adorned  object  more  readily  perceived  and 
more  widely  appreciated.  And,  secondly,  if  it 
is  well  chosen  and  well  bestowed,  it  augments 
the  merit  of  that  which  it  adorns.  That  which 
was  fair  before  is  made  still  fairer  by  suitable 
ornament.  The  beautiful  painting  is  still  more 
beautiful  in  a  worthy  frame.  Noble  ornament 
increases  the  dignity  of  a  noble  structure.  And 
a  person  of  royal  presence  becomes  still  more 
regal  when  royally  arrayed.  Adornment,  there- 
fore, is  not  only  an  advertisement  of  beauty,  it 
is  also  a  real  enhancement  of  it. 

All  these  particulars  hold  good  with  regard  to 
the  adornment  of  the  doctrine  of  God.  By  try- 
ing to  adorn  it  and  make  it  more  beautiful  and 
more  attractive,  we  show  our  respect  for  it;  we 
pay  our  tribute  of  homage  and  admiration.  We 
show  to  all  the  world  that  we  think  it  estimable, 
and  worthy  of  attention  and  honour.  And  by 
so  doing  we  make  the  doctrine  of  God  better 
known:  we  bring  it  under  the  notice  of  others 
who  might  otherwise  have  overlooked  it:  we 
force  it  upon  their  attention.  Thus,  without 
consciously  intending  to  be  anything  of  the  kind, 
we  become  evangelists:  we  proclaim  to  those 
among  whom  we  live  that  we  have  received  a 
Gospel  that  satisfies  us.  Moreover,  the  doc- 
trine which  we  thus  adorn  becomes  really  more 
beautiful  in  consequence.  Teaching  which  no- 
body admires,  which  nobody  accepts — teaching 
which  teaches  nobody  is  a  poor  thing.  It  may 
be  true,  it  may  have  great  capabilities;  but  for 
the  present  it  is  as  useless  as  a  book  in  the  hands 
of  an  illiterate  savage,  and  as  valueless  as  treas- 
ures lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Our  ac- 
ceptance of  the  doctrine  of  God,  and  our  efforts 
to  adorn  it,  bring  out  its  inherent  life  and  de- 
velop its  natural  value,  and  every  additional  per- 
son who  joins  us  in  doing  this  is  an  augmenta- 
tion of  its  powers.  It  is  within  our  power  not 
only  to  honour  and  make  better  known,  but  also 
to  enhance,  the  beauty  of  the  doctrine  of  God. 

But  slaves, — and  such  slaves  as  were  found 
throughout  the  Roman  Empire  in  St.  Paul's 
day, — what  have  they  to  do  with  the  adornment 
of  the  doctrine  of  God?  Why  is  this  duty  of 
making  the  Gospel  more  beautiful  specially  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  them?  That  the  aris- 
tocracy of  the  Empire,  its  magistrates,  its  sena- 
tors, its  commanders, — supposing  that  any  of 
them  could  be  induced  to  embrace  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ, — should  be  charged  to  adorn  the 
doctrine  which  they  had  accepted,  would  be  in- 
telligible. Their  acceptance  of  it  would  be  a 
tribute  to  its  dignity.  Their  loyalty  to  it  would 
be  a  proclamation  of  its  merits.  Their  accession 
to  its  ranks  would  be  a  real  augmentation  of  its 
powers  of  attraction.     But  almost  the  reverse  of 
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all  this  would  seem  to  be  the  truth  in  the  case  of 
slaves.  Their  tastes  were  so  low,  their  moral 
judgment  so  debased,  that  for  a  religion  to  have 
found  a  welcome  among  slaves  would  hardly  be 
a  recommendation  of  it  to  respectable  people. 
And  what  opportunities  had  slaves,  regarded  as 
they  were  as  the  very  outcasts  of  society,  of 
making  the  Gospel  better  known  or  more  at- 
tractive? 

So  many  a  person,  and  especially  many  a  slave, 
might  have  argued  in  St.  Paul's  hearing;  and 
not  altogether  without  reason  and  support  from 
experience.  The  fact  that  Christianity  was  a 
religion  acceptable  to  slaves  and  the  associates 
of  slaves  was  from  very  early  times  one  of  the 
objections  made  against  it  by  the  heathen,  and 
one  of  the  circumstances  which  prejudiced  men 
of  culture  and  refinement  against  it.  It  was  one  of 
the  many  bitter  reproaches  that  Celsus  brought 
against  Christianity,  that  it  laid  itself  out  to 
catch  slaves,  women,  and  children,  in  short  the 
immoral,  the  unintellectual,  and  the  ignorant 
classes.  And  we  need  not  suppose  that  this  was 
merely  a  spiteful  taunt:  it  represented  a  deep- 
seated  and  not  altogether  unreasonable  preju- 
dice. Seeing  how  many  religions  there  were  at 
that  time  which  owed  much  of  their  success  to 
the  fact  that  they  pandered  to  the  vices,  while 
they  presumed  upon  the  folly  and  ignorance  of 
mankind,  it  was  not  an  unjustifiable  presump- 
tion that  a  new  faith  which  won  many  adherents 
in  the  most  degraded  and  vicious  class  of  society, 
was  itself  a  degrading  and  corrupting  supersti- 
tion. 

Yet  St.  Paul  knew  what  he  was  about  when  he 
urged  Titus  to  commit  the  "  adorning  of  the 
doctrine  of  God"  in  a  special  manner  to  slaves: 
and  experience  has  proved  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment.  If  the  mere  fact  that  many  slaves 
accepted  the  faith  could  not  do  a  great  deal  to 
recommend  the  power  and  beauty  of  the  Gospel, 
the  Christian  lives,  which  they  thenceforward  led, 
could.  It  was  a  strong  argument  a  fortiori. 
The  worse  the  unconverted  sinner,  the  more 
marvellous  his  thorough  conversion.  There  must 
be  something  in  a  religion  which  out  of  such 
unpromising  material  as  slaves  could  make  obe- 
dient, gentle,  honest,  sober,  and  chaste  men  and 
women.  As  Chrysostom  puts  it,  when  it  was 
seen  that  Christianity,  by  giving  a  settled  prin- 
ciple of  sufficient  power  to  counterbalance  the 
pleasures  of  sin,  was  able  to  impose  a  restraint 
upon  a  class  so  self-willed,  and  render  them  sin- 
gularly well-behaved,  then  their  masters,  how- 
ever unreasonable  they  might  be,  were  likely  to 
form  a  high  opinion  of  the  doctrines  which  ac- 
complished this.  So  that  it  is  neither  by  chance, 
nor  without  reason,  that  the  Apostle  singles  out 
this  class  of  men:  since,  the  more  wicked  they 
are,  the  more  admirable  is  the  power  of  that 
preaching  which  reforms  them.  And  St.  Chrys- 
ostom goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  way  in  which 
slaves  are  to  endeavour  to  adorn  the  docfrine  of 
God  is  by  cultivating  precisely  those  virtues 
which  contribute  most  to  their  master's  comfort 
and  interest, — submissiveness,  gentleness,  meek- 
ness, honesty,  truthfulness,  and  a  faithful  dis- 
charge of  all  duties.  What  a  testimony  conduct 
of  this  kind  would  be  to  the  power  and  beauty 
of  the  Gospel;  and  a  testimony  all  the  more 
powerful  in  the  eyes  of  those  masters  who  be- 
came conscious  that  these  despised  Christian 
slaves  were  living  better  lives  than  their  owners! 
The  passionate  man,  who  found  his  slave  always 


gentle  and  submissive;  the  inhuman  and  fero- 
cious man,  who  found  his  slave  always  meek  and 
respectful;  the  fraudulent  man  of  business,  who 
noticed  that  his  slave  never  pilfered  or  told  lies; 
the  sensualist,  who  observed  that  his  slave  was 
never  intemperate  and  always  shocked  at  im- 
modesty;— all  these,  even  if  they  were  not  in- 
duced to  become  converts  to  the  new  faith,  or 
even  to  take  much  trouble  to  understand  it, 
would  at  least  at  times  feel  something  of  re- 
spect, if  not  of  awe  and  reverence,  for  a  creed 
which  produced  such  results.  Where  did  their 
slaves  learn  these  lofty  principles?  Whence  did 
they  derive  the  power  to  live  up  to  them? 

The  cases  in  which  masters  and  mistresses  were 
converted  through  the  conduct  of  their  own 
slaves  were  probably  by  no  means  rare.  It  was 
by  the  gradual  influence  of  numerous  Christian 
lives,  rather  than  by  organised  missionary  effort, 
that  the  Gospel  spread  during  the  first  ages  of 
the  Church;  and  nowhere  would  this  gradual  in- 
fluence make  itself  more  strongly  and  perma- 
nently felt  than  in  the  family  and  household. 
Some  slaves,  then,  like  some  domestic  servants 
now,  stood  in  very  close  relations  with  their 
masters  and  mistresses;  and  the  opportunities  of 
"  adorning  the  doctrine  of  God  "  would  in  such 
cases  be  frequent  and  great.  Origen  implies 
that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  families  to  be 
converted  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
slaves  (Migne,  "  Series  Grseca,"  xi.  476,  483). 
One  of  the  grievous  moral  defects  of  that  most 
immoral  age  was  the  low  view  taken  of  the  po- 
sition of  women  in  society.  Even  married 
women  were  treated  with  but  scant  respect.  And 
as  the  marriage  tie  was  very  commonly  regarded 
as  an  irksome  restraint,  the  condition  of  most 
women,  even  among  the  free-born,  was  degraded 
in  the  extreme.  They  were  scarcely  ever  looked 
upon  as  the  social  equals  and  the  necessary  com- 
plement of  the  other  sex;  and,  when  not  re- 
quired to  minister  to  the  comforts  and  pleasures 
of  the  men,  were  often  left  to  the  society  of 
slaves.  Untold  evil  was  the  natural  result;  but, 
as  Christianity  spread,  much  good  came  out  of 
the  evil.  Christian  slaves  sometimes  made  use 
of  this  state  of  things  to  interest  their  mistresses 
in  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel;  and  when  the 
mistress  was  converted,  other  conversions  in  the 
household  became  much  more  probable.  Another 
grievous  blot  on  the  domestic  life  of  the  time 
was  the  want  of  parental  affection.  Fathers  had 
scarcely  any  sense  of  responsibility  towards  their 
children,  especially  as  regards  their  moral  train- 
ing. Their  education  generally  was  left  almost 
entirely  to  slaves,  from  whom  they  learnt  some 
accomplishments  and  many  vices.  They  too 
often  became  adepts  in  wickedness  before  they 
had  ceased  to  be  children.  But  here  again 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Gospel  good 
was  brought  out  of  this  evil  also.  When  the 
slaves,  who  had  the  care  and  the  training  of  the 
children,  were  Christians,  the  morals  of  the  chil- 
dren were  carefully  guarded;  and  in  many  cases 
the  children,  when  they  came  to  years  of  discre- 
tion, embraced  Christianity. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  ways  in  which  the 
most  degraded  and  despised  class  in  the  society 
of  that  age  were  able  to  "  adorn  the  doctrine  of 
God."  Slaves  were  not  only  an  ornament' to  the 
faith  by  their  lives;  they  adorned  it  also  by  their 
deaths.  Not  a  few  slaves  won  the  martyr's 
crown.  Those  who  have  read  that  most  precious 
relic   of  early   Christian   literature,   the   letter  of 
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the  Churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne  to  the 
Churches  of  Asia  Minor  and  Phrygia,  will  not 
need  to  be  reminded  of  the  martyrdom  of  the 
slave  Blandina  with  her  mistress  in  the  terrible 
persecution  in  Gaul  under  Marcus  Aurelius  in 
the  year  177.  Eusebius  has  preserved  the  greater 
portion  of  the  letter  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
book  of  his  "  Ecclesiastical  History."  Let  all 
who  can  do  so  read  it,  if  not  in  the  original 
Greek,  at  least  in  a  translation.  It  is  an  authentic 
and  priceless  account  of  Christian  fortitude. 

What  slaves  could  do  then  we  all  of  us  can 
do  now.  We  can  prove  to  all  for  whom  and  with 
whom  we  work  that  we  really  do  believe  and 
endeavour  to  live  up  to  the  faith  that  we  profess. 
By  the  lives  we  lead  we  can  show  to  all  who 
know  anything  of  us  that  we  are  loyal  to  Christ. 
By  avoiding  offence  in  word  or  in  deed,  and  by 
welcoming  opportunities  of  doing  good  to 
others,  we  can  make  His  principles  better  known. 
And  by  doing  all  this  brightly  and  cheerfully, 
without  ostentation  or  affectation  or  moroseness, 
we  can  make  His  principles  attractive.  Thus  we 
also  can  "  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  in  all 
things." 

"  In  all  things."  That  all-embracing  addition 
to  the  Apostolic  injunction  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of.  There  is  no  duty  so  humble,  no  occupa- 
tion so  trifling,  that  it  cannot  be  made  into  an 
opportunity  for  adorning  our  religion.  "  Whether 
ye  eat,  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  all  to 
the  glory  of  God  "  (1  Cor.  x.  31). 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

HOPE  AS  A  MOTIVE  POWER— THE  PRES- 
ENT HOPES  OF  CHRISTIANS. 

Titus  ii.  11-15. 

There  are  not  many  passages  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles  which  treat  so  plainly  as  this  does  of 
doctrine.  As  a  rule  St.  Paul  assumes  that  his 
delegates,  Timothy  and  Titus,  are  well  instructed 
(as  he  knew  they  were)  in  the  details  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  he  does  not  stay  even  to  re- 
mind them  of  what  he  had  frequently  taught 
to  them  and  to  others  in  their  presence.  The 
purpose  of  the  Epistles  is  to  give  practical  rather 
than  doctrinal  instruction;  to  teach  Timothy  and 
Titus  how  to  shape  their  own  conduct,  and  what 
kind  of  conduct  they  are  chiefly  to  insist  upon 
in  the  different  classes  of  Christians  committed 
to  their  charge.  Here,  however,  and  in  the  next 
chapter,  we  have  marked  exceptions  to  this 
method.  Yet  even  here  the  exception  is  more 
apparent  than  real;  for  the  doctrinal  statements 
are  introduced,  not  as  truths  to  be  recognised 
and  believed  (it  is  taken  for  granted  that  they 
are  recognised  and  believed),  but  as  the  basis  of 
the  practical  exhortations  which  have  just  been 
given.  It  is  because  these  great  truths  have 
been  revealed,  because  life  is  so  real  and  so  im- 
portant, and  because  eternity  is  so  certain,  that 
Titus  is  to  exert  all  his  influence  to  produce  the 
best  kind  of  conduct  in  his  flock,  whether  men 
or  women,  old  or  young,  bond  or  free. 

The  passage  before  us  might  almost  serve  as 
a  summary  of  St.  Paul's  teaching.  In  it  he  once 
more  insists  upon  the  inseparable  connection 
between  creed  and  character,  doctrine  and  life, 
and  intimates  the  close  relations  between  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  in  the  Chris- 
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tian  scheme  of  salvation.  There  are  certain  facts 
in  the  past,  which  must  be  believed;  and  there  is 
a  kind  of  life  in  the  present  which  must  be  lived; 
and  there  are  things  in  store  for  us  in  the  future, 
which  must  be  looked  for.  Thus  the  three  great 
virtues  of  faith,  charity,  and  hope  are  inculcated. 
Two  Epiphanies  or  appearances  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  this  world  are  stated  as  the  two  great  limits 
of  the  Christian  dispensation.  There  is  the 
Epiphany  of  grace,  when  the  Christ  appeared 
in  humility,  bringing  salvation  and  instruction 
to  all  men;  and  there  is  the  Epiphany  of  glory, 
when  He  will  appear  again  in  power,  that  He 
may  claim  as  His  own  possession  the  people 
whom  He  has  redeemed.  And  between  these  two 
there  is  the  Christian  life  with  its  "blessed  hope," 
the  hope  of  the  Lord's  return  in  glory  to  com- 
plete the  kingdom  which  His  first  Advent  began. 

Most  of  us  make  far  too  little  of  this  "  blessed 
hope."  It  is  of  incalculable  value;  first,  as  a 
test  of  our  own  sincerity  and  reality;  and,  sec- 
ondly, as  a  source  of  strength  to  carry  us  over 
the  difficulties  and  disappointments  which  beset 
our    daily    course. 

There  is  perhaps  no  more  certain  test  of  a 
Christian's  earnestness  than  the  question  whether 
he  does,  or  does  not,  look  forward  with  hope 
and  longing  for  Christ's  return.  Some  men  have 
seriously  persuaded  themselves  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  either  to  hope  for  or  to  dread. 
Others  prefer  not  to  think  about  it;  they  know 
that  doubts  have  been  entertained  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  as  the  topic  is  not  a  pleasant  one  to 
them,  they  dismiss  it  as  much  as  possible  from 
their  minds,  with  the  wish  that  the  doubts  about 
there  being  any  return  of  Christ  to  judgment  may 
be  well-founded;  for  their  own  lives  are  such 
that  they  have  every  reason  to  desire  that  there 
may  be  no  judgment.  Others  again,  who  on  the 
whole  are  trying  to  lead  Christian  lives,  neverthe- 
less so  far  share  the  feelings  of  the  godless,  in 
that  the  thought  of  Christ's  return  (of  the  cer- 
tainty of  which  they  are  fully  persuaded)  in- 
spires them  with  fear  rather  than  with  joy.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  those  who  are  kept  in 
the  right  way  much  more  by  the  fear  of  hell 
than  by  the  love  of  God,  or  even  the  hope  of 
heaven.  They  believe  and  tremble.  They  believe 
in  God's  truth  and  justice  much  more  than  in  His 
love  and  mercy.  He  is  to  them  a  Master  and  Lord 
to  be  obeyed  and  feared,  much  more  than  a  God 
and  Father  to  be  adored  and  loved.  Conse- 
quently their  work  is  half-hearted,  and  their  life 
servile,  as  must  always  be  the  case  with  those 
whose  chief  motive  is  fear  of  punishment. 
Hence  they  share  the  terrors  of  the  wicked, 
while  they  lose  their  share  of  the  joys  of  the 
righteous.  They  are  too  much  afraid  to  find 
any  real  pleasure  either  in  sin  or  in  good  works. 
To  have  sinned  fills  them  with  terror  at  the 
thought  of  inevitable  punishment;  and  to  have 
done  what  is  right  fills  them  with  no  joy,  because 
they  have  so  little  love  and  so  little  hope. 

Those  who  find  from  experience  that  the 
thought  of  Christ's  return  in  glory  is  one  on 
which  they  seldom  dwell,  even  if  it  be  not  posi- 
tively unwelcome,  may  be  sure  that  there  is 
something  defective  in  their  life.  Either  they 
are  conscious  of  shortcomings  which  they  make 
little  or  no  attempt  to  correct,  the  recollection 
of  which  becomes  intolerable  when  confronted 
with  the  thought  of  the  day  of  judgment  (and 
this  shows  that  there  is  a  great  lack  of  earnest- 
ness  in  their   religious  life);   or  they  are  being 
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content  with  low  motives  for  avoiding  iniquity 
and  striving  after  righteousness,  and  thus  are 
losing  a  real  source  of  strength  to  help  them  in 
their  efforts.  No  doubt  there  are  persons  over 
whom  high  motives  have  little  influence,  and 
can  have  but  little  influence,  because  they  are  as 
yet  unable  to  appreciate  them.  But  no  one  in 
watching  over  either  his  own  soul  or  the  souls 
of  others  can  afford  to  be  content  with  such  a 
state  of  things.  Childish  things  must  be  put 
away  when  they  cease  to  be  appropriate.  As  the 
character  develops  under  the  influence  of  lower 
motives,  higher  motives  begin  at  times  to  make 
themselves  felt;  and  these  must  gradually  be 
substituted  for  the  others.  And  when  they  do 
make  themselves  felt,  high  motives  are  much 
more  powerful  than  low  ones;  which  is  a  further 
reason  for  appealing  to  them  rather  than  to  the 
others.  Not  only  is  a  man  who  is  capable  of  be- 
ing moved,  both  by  the  fear  of  hell  and  by  the 
love  of  God,  more  influenced  by  the  love  than 
by  the  fear,  but  love  has  more  power  over  his 
will  than  fear  has  over  the  will  of  one  who  cannot 
be  influenced  by  love. 

All  this  tends  to  show  how  much  is  lost  by 
those  who  make  no  effort  to  cultivate  in  their 
minds  a  feeling  of  joy  at  the  thought  of  "  the 
appearing  of  the  glory  of  our  great  God  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  They  lose  a  great  source 
of  strength  by  neglecting  to  cultivate  what  would 
be  a  powerful  motive  to  help  them  on  the  right 
way.  Nor  does  the  loss  end  here.  With  it  they 
lose  much  of  the  interest  which  they  would  other- 
wise take  in  all  that  helps  to  "  accomplish  the 
number  of  God's  elect  and  to  hasten  His  king- 
dom." Christians  pray  daily,  and  perhaps  many 
times  daily,  "  Thy  kingdom  come."  But  how 
few  realise  what  they  are  praying  for!  How  few 
really  long  that  their  prayer  may  be  speedily 
granted.  How  few  take  a  keen  and  untiring  in- 
terest in  all  that  promotes  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom!  And  thus  again  motive  power  is  lost; 
for  if  we  had  but  the  eyes  to  see,  and  the  heart 
to  appreciate,  all  that  is  going  on  round  about 
us,  we  should  feel  that  we  live,  as  compared  with 
our  forefathers,  in  very  encouraging  times. 

We  are  often  enough  told  that  Christianity  in 
general,  and  the  Church  of  England  in  particular, 
is  at  the  present  time  passing  through  a  great 
crisis;  that  this  is  an  age  of  peculiar  dangers  and 
difficulties;  that  we  live  in  times  of  unblushing 
vice  and  uncompromising  scepticism;  and  that 
the  immensity  of  our  social,  commercial,  and  po- 
litical corruption  is  only  the  natural  outcome 
of  the  immensity  of  our  irreligion  and  unbelief. 
These  things  may  be  true;  and  there  is  no  ear- 
nest Christian  who  has  not  at  times  been  per- 
plexed and  saddened  by  them.  But,  thank  God, 
there  are  other  things  which  are  equally  true, 
and  which  ought  to  be  equally  recognised  and 
remembered.  If  the  present  is  an  age  of  pecu- 
liar dangers  and  boundless  irreligion,  it  is  also 
an  age  of  peculiar  encouragements  and  bound- 
less  hope. 

There  are  Christians  who  love  to  look  back  to 
some  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  which 
they  have  come  to  regard  as  a  sort  of  golden 
age;  an  age  in  which  communities  of  saintly 
men  and  women  were  ministered  to  by  a  still 
more  saintly  clergy,  and  in  which  the  Church 
went  beautifully  on  its  way,  not  altogether  free 
from  persecutions,  which  were  perhaps  neces- 
sary for  its  perfection,  but  untroubled  by  doubts, 
or    dissensions,    or    heresies,    and    unstained    by 


worldliness,  apostasy,  or  sloth.  So  far  as  the  ex- 
perience of  the  present  writer  has  carried  him, 
no  such  golden  age  can  be  found  in  the  actual 
history  of  the  Church. 

It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament, 
either  before  or  after  Pentecost. 

We  do  not  find  it  where  we  might  have  ex- 
pected to  find  it,  in  the  period  when  Christ  was 
still  present  in  the  flesh  as  the  Ruler  and  In- 
structor of  His  Church.  That  period  is  marked 
by  the  ignorance  and  unbelief  of  the  Apostles, 
by  their  quarrels,  their  ambition  for  the  first 
places  in  an  earthly  kingdom,  their  intolerant 
spirit,  by  the  flight  of  all  of  them  in  the  hour 
of  Christ's  danger,  by  the  denials  of  St.  Peter, 
by  the  treachery  and  suicide  of  Judas.  Nor  do 
we  find  it,  where  again  we  might  have  expected 
to  find  it,  in  the  age  immediately  succeeding  the 
completion  of  Christ's  work,  when  the  Apostles, 
newly  anointed  with  the  Spirit,  were  still  alive 
to  direct  and  foster  the  Church  which  He  had 
founded.  That  period  also  is  marred  by  many 
disfiguring  marks.  Apostles  can  still  be  time- 
serving, can  still  quarrel  among  themselves;  and 
they  also  experience  what  it  is  to  be  forsaken  and 
opposed  by  their  own  disciples.  Their  con- 
verts, as  soon  as  the  Apostle  who  established 
them  in  the  faith  is  withdrawn,  and  sometimes 
even  while  he  is  still  with  them,  become  guilty 
of  the  gravest  errors  in  conduct  and  belief.  Wit- 
ness the  monstrous  disorders  in  the  Church  of 
Corinth,  the  fickleness  of  the  Galatian  converts, 
the  unchristian  asceticism  of  the  Colossian  here- 
tics, the  studied  immorality  of  those  of  Ephesus. 
The  Church  which  was  presided  over  by  St. 
Timothy  was  the  Church  of  Alexander,  Hy- 
menals, and  Philetus,  who  removed  the  very 
corner-stone  of  the  faith  by  denying  the  Res- 
urrection; and  the  Churches  which  were  presided 
over  by  St.  John  contained  the  Nicolaitans,  con- 
demned as  hateful  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  Diot- 
rephes,  who  repudiated  the  Apostle  and  ex- 
communicated those  who  received  the  Apostle's 
messengers.  And  there  is  much  more  of  the 
same  sort,  as  the  Pastoral  Epistles  show  us, 
proving  that  what  comes  to  us  first  as  a  sad  sur- 
prise is  of  still  sadder  frequency,  and  that  the 
Apostolic  age  had  defects  and  stains  at  least  as 
serious  as  those  which  deface  our  own. 

The  failure  to  find  any  golden  age  in  either  of 
these  two  divisions  of  the  period  covered  by  the 
New  Testament  ought  to  put  us  on  our  guard 
against  expecting  to  find  it  in  any  subsequent 
period.  And  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  take 
each  of  the  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
which  have  been  selected  as  specially  bright  and 
perfect,  and  show  that  in  every  case,  directly  we 
pass  through  the  hazy  glow  which  the  imagina- 
tion of  later  writers  has  thrown  around  such 
periods,  and  get  down  to  solid  facts,  then,  either 
the  brightness  and  perfection  are  found  to  be 
illusory,  or  they  are  counterbalanced  by  many 
dark  spots  and  disorders.  The  age  of  the  mar- 
tyrs is  the  age  of  the  lapsed;  the  ages  of  faith 
are  the  ages  of  fraud;  and  the  ages  of  great  suc- 
cess are  the  ages  of  great  corruption.  In  the 
first  centuries  increase  of  numbers  was  marked 
by  increase  of  heresies  and  schisms;  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  increase  of  power  by  increase  of  pride. 
A  fair  comparison  of  the  period  in  which  our 
own  lot  has  been  cast  with  any  previous  period 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  will  never  lead  to 
any  just  feeling  of  discouragement.  Indeed  it 
may  reasonably  be  contended  that  at  no  era  since 
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Christianity    was    first    founded    have    its    pros- 
pects been  so  bright  as  at  the  present  time. 

Let  us  look  at  the  contest  between  the  Gos- 
pel and  heathenism, — that  great  contest  which 
has  been  going  on  since  "  the  grace  of  God  ap- 
peared bringing  salvation  to  all  men,"  and  which 
is  to  continue  until  "  the  appearing  of  the  glory 
of  our  great  God  and  Saviour."  Was  there  ever 
a  time  when  missions  were  more  numerous  or 
better  organised,  and  when  missionaries  were 
as  a  rule  better  instructed,  better  equipped,  or 
more  devoted?  And  although  it  is  impossible 
to  form  a  correct  estimate  on  such  a  subject, 
because  some  of  the  most  important  data  are 
beyond  our  reach,  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
there  ever  was  a  time  when  missions  achieved 
more  solid  success.  The  enormous  growth  of 
the  colonial  and  missionary  episcopate  during 
the  last  hundred  years  is  at  any  rate  one  great 
fact  which  represents  and  guarantees  a  great 
deal.  Until  1787  there  was  not  a  single  episcopal 
see  of  the  Anglican  communion  in  any  of  the 
colonies  or  settlements  of  the  British  Empire; 
still  less  was  there  a  single  missionary  bishop. 
And  now,  as  the  Lambeth  Conferences  remind 
us,  these  colonial  and  missionary  bishops  are  not 
far  short  of  a  hundred,  and  are  always  increasing. 

Or  let  us  look  at  the  relations  between  the 
great  Churches  into  which  Christendom  is  un- 
happily divided.  Was  there  ever  a  period  at 
which  there  was  less  bitterness,  or  more  earnest 
and  wide-spread  desire  for  the  restoration  of 
unity?  And  the  increased  desire  for  reunion 
comes  hand  in  hand  with  an  increase  of  the  con- 
ditions which  would  render  reunion  possible. 
Two  things  are  absolutely  indispensable  for  a 
successful  attempt  in  this  direction.  First,  a 
large  measure  of  culture  and  learning,  especially 
among  the  clergy  of  the  divided  Churches;  and 
secondly,  intelligent  religious  zeal.  Ignorant 
controversialists  cannot  distinguish  between  im- 
portant and  unimportant  differences,  and  thus 
aggravate  rather  than  smooth  difficulties.  And 
without  religious  earnestness  the  attempt  to  heal 
differences  ends  in  indifferentism.  Both  these 
indispensable  elements  are  increasing,  at  any 
rate  in  the  Anglican  and  in  the  Eastern 
Churches:  and  thus  reunion,  which  "must  be 
possible,  because  it  is  a  duty,"  is  becoming  not 
only  a  desire,  but  a  hope. 

Let  us  look  again  at  our  own  Church;  at  its 
abundant  machinery  for  every  kind  of  benefi- 
cent object;  at  the  beautiful  work  which  is  being 
done  in  a  quiet  and  simple  way  by  numbers  of 
Christian  men  and  women  in  thousands  of 
parishes;  at  the  increase  in  services,  in  confirma- 
tions, in  communions;  at  the  princely  offerings 
of  many  of  the  wealthy  laity;  at  the  humble 
offerings — equally  princely  in  God's  sight — of 
many  of  the  poor.  Can  we  point  to  a  time 
when  party  feeling  (bad  as  it  still  is)  was  less 
rancorous,  when  parishes  were  better  worked, 
when  the  clergy  were  better  educated  or  more 
self-sacrificing,  when  the  people  were  more  re- 
sponsive to  what  is  being  done  for  them? 

The  very  possibility  of  seriously  raising  such 
questions  as  these  is  in  itself  a  reason  for  taking 
courage,  even  if  we  cannot  answer  all  of  them  in 
the  way  that  would  please  us  most.  There  are 
at  any  rate  good  grounds  for  hoping  that  much 
is  being  done  for  the  advancement  of  Christ's 
dominion,  and  that  the  prayer  "  Thy  kingdom 
come  "  is  being  answered  day  by  day.  If  we 
could  but  convince   ourselves   more   thoroughly 


of  the  truth  of  all  this,  we  should  work  more 
hopefully  and  more  earnestly.  More  hopefully, 
because  we  should  be  working  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  being  successful  and  making  progress, 
with  a  conviction  that  we  are  on  the  winning 
side.  And  more  earnestly,  not  merely  because 
hope  makes  work  more  earnest  and  thorough, 
but  also  because  we  should  have  an  increased 
sense  of  responsibility:  we  should  fear  lest 
through  any  sloth  or  negligence  on  our  part 
such  bright  prospects  should  be  marred.  The 
expectation  of  defeat  makes  some  men  strive 
all  the  more  heroically;  but  most  men  it  para- 
lyses. In  our  Christian  warfare  we  certainly 
need  hope  to  carry  us  onward  to  victory. 

"  The  appearing  of  the  glory  of  our  great  God 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  Among  the  foolish 
charges  which  have  been  brought  against  the 
Revisers  is  that  of  favouring  Arian  tendencies 
by  blurring  those  texts  which  teach  the  Divin- 
ity of  Jesus  Christ.  The  present  passage  would 
be  a  sufficient  answer  to  such  a  charge.  In  the 
A.  V.  we  have  "  the  glorious  appearing  of  the 
great  God,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,"  where 
both  the  wording  and  the  comma  make  it  clear 
that  "  the  great  God  "  means  the  Father  and 
not  our  Saviour.  The  Revisers,  by  omitting 
the  comma,  for  which  there  is  no  authority  in 
the  original,  and  by  placing  the  "  our  "  before 
both  substantives,  have  given  their  authority  to 
the  view  that  St.  Paul  means  both  "  great  God  " 
and  "  Saviour  "  to  apply  to  Jesus  Christ.  It  is 
not  any  Epiphany  of  the  Father  which  is  in  his 
mind,  but  the  "Epiphany  of  the  glory  of  our 
great  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

The  wording  of  the  Greek  is  such  that  abso- 
lute certainty  is  not  attainable;  but  the  con- 
text, the  collocation  of  the  words,  the  use 
of  the  word  "  Epiphany,"  and  the  omission 
of  the  article  before  "  Saviour  "(eTriQaveiavTijrddtjr/c 
tov  /ueya'Aov  diov  aal  ourf/pog  ij/uuv  I.  X.),  all  seem 
to  favour  the  Revisers'  rendering.  And,  if  it  be 
adopted,  we  have  here  one  of  the  plainest  and 
most  direct  statements  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ 
to  be  found  in  Scripture.  As  such  it  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Arian  controversy,  although  Am- 
brose seems  to  have  understood  the  passage  as 
referring  to  the  Father  and  Christ,  and  not  to 
Christ  alone.  The  force  of  what  follows  is  en- 
hanced, if  the  Revisers'  rendering,  which  is  the 
strictly  grammatical  rendering,  is  maintained.  It 
is  as  being  "  our  great  God  "  that  He  gave  Him- 
self for  us,  that  He  might  "  redeem  us  from  all 
iniquity;  "  and  it  was  because  He  was  God  as 
well  as  man,  that  what  was  uttered  as  a  bitter 
taunt  was  really  a  glorious  truth; — "  He  saved 
others;  Himself  He  cannot  save."  It  was  morally 
impossible  that  the  Divine  Son  should  turn  back 
from  making  us  "  a  people  for  His  own  posses- 
sion." Let  us  strengthen  ourselves  in  the  hope 
that  our  efforts  to  fulfil  this  gracious  purpose 
are  never  thrown  away. 

CHAPTER    XXIV. 

THE  DUTY  OF  OBEDIENCE  TO  AUTHOR- 
ITY, WITH  ITS  LIMITS;  THE  DUTY  OF 
COURTESY  WITHOUT  LIMITS. 

Titus   iii.    1-3. 

St.  Paul,  having  in  the  previous  chapter 
sketched    the    special    duties    which    Titus    is    to 
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inculcate  upon  different  classes  of  Christians, — 
aged  men  and  aged  women,  young  women, young 
men,  and  slaves, — now  passes  on  to  point  out 
what  must  be  impressed  on  all  Christians  alike, 
especially  as  regards  their  conduct  towards  those 
who  are  in  authority  and  who  are  not  Christians. 

Here  he  is  on  delicate  ground.  The  Cretans 
are  said  to  have  been  a  turbulent  race,  or  rather 
a  group  of  turbulent  races;  neither  peaceable 
among  themselves,  nor  very  patient  of  foreign 
dominion:  and  the  Roman  rule  had  been  estab- 
lished there  for  less  than  a  century  and  a  half. 
Previous  to  their  conquest  by  Metellus  in  b.  c. 
67,  they  had  been  accustomed  to  democratic 
forms  of  government,  and  therefore  would  be 
likely  to  feel  the  change  to  the  Roman  yoke 
all  the  more  acutely.  As  our  own  experiences  in 
a  neighbouring  island  have  taught  us,  people 
who  have  been  allowed  to  misgovern  themselves, 
and  to  fight  among  themselves,  for  many  genera- 
tions, do  not  readily  give  a  welcome  to  a  power 
which  deprives  them  of  these  liberties,  even  when 
it  offers  in  exchange  for  them  the  solid  but  pro- 
saic advantages  of  peace  and  security.  Besides 
this,  there  was  in  Crete  a  strong  mixture  of 
Jews,  whose  rebellious  propensities  seemed  to 
be  unquenchable.  Nor  was  this  all.  Within  the 
Church  itself  the  spirit  of  anarchy  had  displayed 
itself:  partly  because,  as  in  the  Churches  of  Cor- 
inth and  Galatia,  the  characteristic  faults  of  the 
people  still  continued  to  show  themselves  after 
the  acceptance  of  Christianity;  partly  because,  as 
everywhere  in  the  Churches  of  that  age  the  con- 
tests between  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts  were 
always  producing  disorder.  This  appears  in  the 
first  chapter  of  our  Epistle,  in  which  the  Apostle 
states  that  "  there  are  many  unruly  men,  .  .  . 
specially  they  of  the  circumcision,"  and  in  which 
he  finds  it  necessary  to  make  it  a  qualification 
for  the  office  of  bishop  or  overseer,  that  the 
persons  appointed  should  be  such  as  "  are  not 
accused  of  riot  or  are  unruly."  Besides  which, 
as  we  learn  from  numerous  sources  in  the  New 
Testament,  there  was  in  various  quarters  a  tend- 
ency to  gross  misconceptions  respecting  Chris- 
tian liberty.  Through  Gnostic  and  other  anti- 
nomian  influences  there  was  a  disposition  in 
many  minds  to  translate  liberty  into  license,  and 
to  suppose  that  the  Christian  was  above  the  dis- 
tinctions of  the  moral  law,  which  for  him  had  no 
meaning.  Lastly,  there  were  probably  some  ear- 
nest Christians,  who,  without  going  to  any  of 
these  disastrous  extremes,  or  sympathising  with 
the  factious  and  seditious  spirit  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  nevertheless  had  serious  doubts  as 
to  whether  Christians  were  under  any  obligation 
to  obey  a  pagan  magistrate,  and  perhaps  were  in- 
clined to  believe  that  it  was  their  duty  to  disobey 
him. 

For  all  these  reasons  St.  Paul  must  have  known 
that  he  was  charging  Titus  to  give  instructions 
which  would  be  very  unwelcome  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  Cretan  converts,  when  he  told  him  to 
"  put  them  in  mind  to  be  in  subjection  to  rulers 
and  authorities,  and  to  be  obedient."  But  it  was 
the  very  fact  that  the  instructions  would  be  un- 
welcome to  many  that  made  it  so  necessary  that 
they  should  be  given.  Both  for  the  internal 
well-being  of  the  Church,  and  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  right  relations  with  the  State,  it  was 
imperative  that  the  principle  of  obedience  to  au- 
thority, whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  should  be 
upheld.  There  must  be  peace,  and  there  must 
be  liberty:  but  there  could  be  neither  the  one  nor 


the  other  without  a  respect  for  law  and  for  those 
who  have  to  administer  it. 

The  Apostle  does  not  here  argue  the  case. 
He  lays  down  certain  positions  as  indisputable. 
The  loyal  Christian  must  submit  himself  to  those 
who  are  placed  over  him;  he  must  render  obedi- 
ence to  existing  authorities.  There  is  one  ob- 
vious limit  to  this  which  he  indicates  by  a  single 
word  to  be  noticed  hereafter,  but  with  that  one 
qualification  the  duty  of  obedience  is  imperative 
and  absolute.  Jew  and  Gentile  Christian  alike 
must  obey  the  laws,  not  only  of  the  Church,  as 
administered  by  its  overseers,  but  also  of  the 
State,  as  administered  by  the  magistrates,  even 
though  the  State  be  a  heathen  power  and  the 
magistrate  an  idolater.  The  reason  why  St.  Paul 
does  not  argue  the  matter  is  obvious.  He  is 
not  writing  to  those  who  are  likely  to  dispute  or 
disobey  these  injunctions,  but  to  one  who  has  to 
see  that  they  are  obeyed.  His  object  is  not  to 
prove  the  excellence  of  the  rules  which  he  lays 
down,  but  to  advise  Titus  as  to  what  rules  are  to 
be  most  insisted  upon.  Titus  was  well  aware  of 
the  principles  upon  which  these  rules  were  based 
and  of  the  arguments  by  which  the  Apostle  was 
accustomed  10  defend  them.  He  does  not  need 
information  on  that  point.  What  the  Apostle 
thinks  may  be  necessary  for  his  guidance  is  a 
clear  intimation  of  those  practical  lessons  of 
which  the  Cretans  needed  most  to  be  reminded. 
It  was  quite  possible  that  Titus  might  have  taken 
the  view  that  the  question  about  obedience  to 
existing  authorities  was  a  burning  one,  and  that 
it  would  be  better  for  the  present  to  say  as  little 
about  it  as  possible.  To  object,  therefore,  that 
these  directions  in  the  second  and  third  chapters 
of  this  Epistle  are  unworthy  of  St.  Paul,  and  con- 
sequently not  written  by  him,  because  they  con- 
tain nothing  which  might  serve  as  a  sufficient 
refutation  of  the  adversaries,  is  to  beat  the  air 
without  effect.  They  contain  nothing  calculated 
to  serve  as  a  refutation  of  the  adversaries,  be- 
cause the  apostle  writes  with  no  intention  of  re- 
futing opponents,  but  in  order  to  give  practical 
instructions  to  his  delegate. 

But  although  the  Apostle  does  not  here  argue 
the  case,  we  are  not  left  in  ignorance  as  to  the 
principles  upon  which  he  based  the  rules  here 
laid  down  so  emphatically.  The  thirteenth  chap- 
ter of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  quite  clear 
on  that  point.  "  There  is  no  power  but  of  God; 
and  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God. 
Therefore  he  that  resisteth  the  power,  withstand- 
eth  the  ordinance  of  God."  That  is  the  kernel  of 
the  whole  matter.  The  fact  that  a  few  rule  over 
the  many  is  not  to  be  traced  to  a  world-wide 
usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  simple  and  the 
weak  by  the  selfishness  of  the  crafty  and  the 
strong.  That  theory  may  explain  the  terrorism 
of  a  bully,  or  of  a  band  of  brigands,  or  of  a 
secret  society;  it  is  no  explanation  of  the  univer- 
sal relations  between  governors  and  the  gov- 
erned. Nor  is  it  the  result  of  a  primeval  "  so- 
cial compact,"  in  which  the  weak  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered some  of  their  rights  in  order  to  have 
the  advantage  of  the  protection  of  the  strong: 
that  theory  is  pure  fiction,  and  finds  no  support 
either  in  the  fact  of  man's  nature,  or  in  the 
relics  of  primitive  society,  or  in  the  records  of 
the  past.  The  one  explanation  which  is  at  once 
both  adequate  and  true,  is,  that  all  authority  is 
of  Divine  origin.  This  was  the  declaration  of 
the  Forerunner,  when  his  disciples  complained 
to   him   of   the   influence   which   Jesus   exercised 
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over  those  who  came  in  contact  with  His  teach- 
ing: "A  man  can  receive  nothing,  except  it 
have  been  given  him  from  heaven  "  (John  iii. 
27).  This  was  the  declaration  of  the  Christ, 
when  the  Roman  Procurator  pointed  out  to  Him 
that  He  had  power  of  life  and  death  over  Him: 
"  Thou  wouldest  have  no  power  against  Me.  ex- 
cept it  were  given  thee  from  above  "  (John  xix. 
11.).  The  power  of  the  Redeemer  over  the 
minds  of  men  and  the  power  of  a  heathen  gov- 
ernor over  the  bodies  of  men  have  one  and  the 
same  source,- — Almighty  God.  Christ  declared 
His  innocence  and  asserted  His  claims;  but  He 
made  no  protest  against  being  tried  by  a  pagan 
official,  who  represented  the  power  that  had  de- 
prived the  Jewish  nation  of  its  liberties,  because 
he  also  represented  the  principle  of  law  and 
order,  and  as  such  was  the  representative  of 
God   Himself. 

St.  Paul,  therefore,  is  doing  more  than  re- 
stating what  the  Lord  had  already  taught  both 
by  word  and  example.  Christians  must  show 
submission  to  rulers  and  constituted  authorities, 
and  must  yield  ready  obedience  to  magistrates, 
even  when  they  are  heathen.  As  heathen  they 
were  no  doubt  rebels  against  God,  however  little 
they  might  be  aware  of  the  fact.  But  as  magis- 
trates they  were  His  delegates,  however  little 
they  were  aware  of  the  fact.  The  Christian  is 
aware  of  both  facts;  and  he  must  not  suppose 
that  the  one  cancels  the  other.  The  magistrate 
still  remains  God's  delegate,  however  inconsist- 
ent his  own  life  may  be  with  such  a  position. 
Therefore  it  is  not  only  allowable  for  Christians 
to  obey  him;  but  they  must  make  it  a  matter  of 
conscience  to  do  so:  and  the  history  of  the 
Church  throughout  the  eras  of  persecution  shows 
how  greatly  such  teaching  was  needed.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  case  when  St.  Paul  wrote 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  we  may  safely  main- 
tain that  persecution  had  already  taken  place 
when  he  wrote  these  instructions  to  Titus.  Not 
that  he  seems  to  have  a  persecuting  power  in  his 
mind, when  he  enjoins  simple  obedience  to  exist- 
ing authority;  but  he  writes  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  extreme  cases  that  might  occur.  A  mor- 
alist who  could  insist  upon  the  duty  of  submis- 
sion to  rulers,  when  a  Nero  had  been  on  the 
throne  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  was  cer- 
tainly not  one  who  could  be  ignorant  of  what 
his  principles  involved.  Nor  could  it  be  said  that 
the  evils  of  Nero's  insolent  despotism  were  coun- 
teracted by  the  excellence  of  his  subordinates. 
The  infamous  Tigellinus  was  Praetorian  Prefect 
and  the  Emperor's  chief  adviser.  Helius,  who 
acted  as  governor  of  Italy  during  the  Emperor's 
absence  in  Greece,  was  in  character  a  second 
Nero.  And  Gessius  Florus,  one  of  Pilate's  suc- 
cessors as  Procurator  of  Judea,  was  so  shame- 
less in  his  enormities  that  the  Jews  regretted  the 
departure  of  his  predecessor  Albinus,  although 
he  had  mercilessly  oppressed  them.  But  all  these 
facts,  together  with  many  more  of  the  same  kind, 
and  some  also  of  an  opposite  character,  were  be- 
side the  question.  Christians  were  not  to  con- 
cern themselves  with  discussing  whether  rulers 
governed  well  or  ill,  or  whether  their  private 
lives  were  good  or  bad.  The  one  fact  which  con- 
cerned them  was  that  the  rulers  were  there  to 
administer  the  law,  and  as  such  must  be  re- 
spected and  obeyed.  The  conscience  of  Chris- 
tians and  the  experiences  of  politicians,  whether 
rulers  or  ruled,  throughout  all  the  subsequent 
ages  have  ratified  the  wisdom  of  St.   Paul's  in- 


junctions; and  not  only  their  wisdom,  but  their 
profound  morality.  Renan  says  with  truth,  but 
with  a  great  deal  less  than  the  whole  truth,  that 
"  Paul  had  too  much  tact  to  be  a  preacher  of  se- 
dition: he  wished  that  the  name  of  Christian 
should  stand  well,  and  that  a  Christian  should 
be  a  man  of  order,  on  good  terms  with  the  police, 
and  of  good  repute  in  the  eyes  of  the  pagans  " 
("St.  Paul,"  p.  477).  The  criticism  which  re- 
solves a  profound  moral  principle  into  a  mere 
question  of  tact  is  worthy  of  the  critic  who  makes 
it.  Certainly  St.  Paul  was  far-sighted  enough 
to  see  that  frequent  collisions  between  Chris- 
tians and  the  recognised  administrators  of  the 
law  would  be  no  good  thing  for  Christianity: 
but  it  was  not  because  he  believed  obedience  to 
be  the  best  policy  that  he  charged  Titus  to  in- 
sist upon  it. 

It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  a  ruler  that  he  is 
"  not  a  terror  to  the  good  work,  but  to  the  evil: 
.  .  .  for  he  is  a  minister  of  God  to  thee  for  good, 
...  an  avenger  for  wrath  to  him  that  doeth 
evil."  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  law  which  he 
administers  is  unjust,  or  that  he  administers  it  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  work  injustice,  so  that 
good  deeds  are  punished  and  evil  deeds  are  re- 
. warded.  But  nowhere  is  good  punished  as  good, 
or  evil  rewarded  as  evil.  When  Naboth  was  ju- 
dicially murdered  to  gratify  Jezebel,  it  was  on  the 
assumption  that  he  was  a  blasphemer  and  a 
rebel;  and  when  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  Sanhedrin  and  by  the 
Procurator,  it  was  on  the  assumption  that  he  was 
guilty  of  similar  crimes.  So  also  with  all  the 
monstrous  and  iniquitous  laws  which  have  been 
made  against  Christianity  and  Christians.  The 
persecuting  edict  "  cast  out  their  name  as  evil." 

It  was  because  men  believed,  or  professed  to 
believe,  that  Christians  were  grievous  offenders 
or  dangerous  citizens,  that  they  brought  them  be- 
fore the  magistrates.  And  the  same  holds  good 
of  the  religious  persecutions  of  which  Christians 
have  been  guilty  against  other  Christians.  No- 
where can  we  point  to  a  case  in  which  a  person 
has  been  condemned  for  having  been  virtuous,  or 
for  having  failed  to  commit  a  crime.  Many 
have  been  condemned  for  what  was  really  meri- 
torious, or  for  refusing  to  do  what  was  really 
wicked;  but  in  all  such  cases  the  meritorious 
conduct  and  the  wicked  conduct  were  held  to 
be  of  exactly  the  opposite  character  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  law.  Legally  constituted  au- 
thority, therefore,  is  always  by  profession,  and 
generally  in  fact  also,  a  terror  to  the  evil  and 
a  supporter  of  the  good.  It  is  charged  with  the 
all-important  duty  of  upholding  right  and  pun- 
ishing wrong  in  human  conduct,  a  duty  which 
it  never  disowns.  For  even  when  through  blind- 
ness or  perversity  it  upholds  what  is  wrong  or 
punishes  what  is  right,  it  professes  to  be  doing 
the  opposite.  Therefore  to  rebel  against  it  is 
to  rebel  against  the  principle  of  moral  govern- 
ment; it  is  a  revolt  against  that  principle  which 
reflects  and  represents,  and  that  by  his  ordi- 
nance, the  moral  government  of  Almighty  God. 

St.  Paul  assumes  that  rulers  aim  at  what  is 
just  and  right.  The  Christian  is  "  to  be  ready 
unto  every  good  work  "  :  and,  although  the 
words  are  no  doubt  intended  to  have  a  general 
meaning  as  well,  yet  the  context  suggests  that 
their  primary  meaning  in  this  place  is  that  Chris- 
tians are  always,  not  only  to  be  obedient  to 
rulers  and  magistrates,  but  to  be  ready  to  sup- 
port  and   assist   them    in   any    good    work:    the 
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presumption  being  that  what  the  authorities  di- 
rect is  good.  But,  without  perhaps  having  this 
object  in  view,  the  Apostle  here  indirectly  inti- 
mates the  limits  to  Christians'  obedience  and 
support.  They  are  to  be  given  to  further  "  every 
good  work  "  :  they  cannot  of  course  be  given 
to  further  what  is  evil.  What  then  must  a  Chris- 
tian do  when  lawful  authority  requires  him  to  do 
what  he  knows  to  be  wrong?  Is  he  to  rebel? 
to  stir  up  a  revolt  against  those  who  make  this 
demand?  No,  he  is  still  "  to  be  in  subjection  to 
rulers  "  :  that  is,  he  must  disobey  and  quietly 
take  the  consequences.  He  owes  it  to  his  con- 
science to  refuse  to  do  what  it  condemns:  but 
he  also  owes  it  to  the  representative  of  Divine  law 
and  order  to  abstain  from  shaking  its  authority. 
It  has  the  power  to  give  commands  and  the 
right  to  punish  disobedience,  and  he  has  no  right 
to  refuse  both  obedience  and  punishment.  To 
disobey  and  submissively  take  the  consequences 
of  disobedience  is  his  plain  duty  in  so  painful 
a  case.  In  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  will 
loyalty  to  conscience  and  loyalty  to  authority 
both  alike  be  preserved.  In  this  way,  and  in  this 
way  best  (as  history  has  again  and  again  shown), 
is  the  reformation  of  unjust  laws  effected.  The 
moral  sense  of  society  is  far  more  impressed  by 
the  man  who  disobeys  for  conscience'  sake  and 
unresistingly  goes  to  prison  or  mounts  the  scaf- 
fold for  his  disobedience,  than  by  him  who  vio- 
lently resists  all  attempts  to  punish  him  and  stirs 
up  rebellion  against  the  authority  which  he  can- 
not conscientiously  obey.  Rebellion  may  suc- 
ceed in  redressing  injustice, but  at  a  cost  which  is 
likely  to  be  more  grievous  than  the  injustice 
which  it  redresses.  Conscientious  disobedience, 
accompanied  by  loyal  submission  to  the  penalty 
of  disobedience,  is  sure  to  succeed  in  reforming 
unjust  laws,  and  that  without  any  cost  to  coun- 
terbalance the  good  thus  gained. 

Having  thus  trenchantly  determined  the  duty 
of  believers  towards  rulers  and  magistrates,  St. 
Paul  passes  on  to  sketch  their  proper  attitude 
towards  other  members  of  society.  And  just  as 
in  speaking  of  conduct  towards  authorities  he 
evidently  has  in  his  mind  the  fact  that  most  au- 
thorities are  unbelievers,  so  in  speaking  of  con- 
duct in  society  he  evidently  is  thinking  of  a  state 
of  society  in  which  many  of  its  members  are  un- 
believers. What  kind  of  conduct  will  Titus  have 
to  insist  upon  as  befitting:  a  Christian?  "To 
speak  evil  of  no  man,  not  to  be  contentious, 
to  be  gentle,  showing  all  meekness  towards  all 
men." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a  precept  which 
is  more  habitually  violated  by  Christians  at  the 
present  day,  and  therefore  more  worthy  of  con- 
stantly being  brought  to  the  front  and  urged 
upon  their  consideration.  There  are  plenty  of 
precepts  both  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testa- 
ments, which  are  habitually  violated  by  the  god- 
less and  the  irreligious,  by  those  who,  while  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Christian,  scarcely  make  even 
a  pretence  of  endeavouring  to  live  Christian  lives. 
But  here  we  have  a  group  of  precepts,  which  a 
large,  number,  not  only  of  those  who  profess  to 
live  soberly  and  righteously,  but  of  those  who  do 
indeed  in  other  respects  live  as  Christians  should, 
consent  to  forget  or  ignore.  "  To  speak  evil  of 
no  man;  not  to  be  contentious;  to  be  gentle, 
showing  all  meekness  towards  all  men."  Let 
us  consider  calmly  what  such  words  as  these 
really  mean;  and  then  let  us  consider  what  we 
constantly   meet  with  in  the  controversial   writ- 


ing, and  still  more  in  the  controversial  speak- 
ing, of  the  present  day.  Consider  the  tone  of 
our  party  newspapers,  and  especially  our  reli- 
gious newspapers,  on  the  burning  questions  of  the 
hour  and  on  the  men  who  take  a  leading  part  in 
them.  Read  what  a  High  Church  paper  says  of 
a  Low  Church  Bishop,  or  what  a  Low  Church 
paper  says  of  a  High  Church  Bishop,  and  meas- 
ure it  by  the  injunction  "  to  speak  evil  of  no 
man."  Or,  again,  read  what  some  of  the  or- 
gans of  Dissent  allow  themselves  to  say  re- 
specting the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church, 
or  what  some  Church  Defence  orators  have 
allowed  themselves  to  say  respecting  Liberation- 
ists,  and  measure  it  by  the  injunctions  "not  to 
be  contentious,  to  be  gentle,  showing  all  meek- 
ness towards  all  men."  It  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  speak  out  and  call  attention  to  real  or  sus- 
pected evils;  although  not  nearly  so  frequently 
as  we  like  to  think.  But  it  is  never  necessary 
to  throw  mud  and  deal  in  personal  abuse. 

Moreover,  it  is  very  unbecoming  to  do  so.  It 
is  doubly  unbecoming,  as  St.  Paul  reminds  us. 
First,  such  conduct  is  utterly  unchristian.  Sec- 
ondly, it  is  very  much  out  of  place  in  those  who 
before  now  have  been  guilty  of  quite  as  grave 
faults  as  those  for  which  we  now  abuse  others. 
We  are  just  the  persons  who  ought  to  remember, 
because  we  know  from  personal  experience  how 
much  the  grace  of  God  can  effect.  If  we  have 
by  His  mercy  been  brought  out  of  the  sins  which 
we  now  condemn  in  other  people,  what  may  we 
not  hope  for  in  their  case,  provided  we  do  not 
disgust  them  with  virtue  by  our  acrimonious  and 
uncharitable  fault-finding?  Abuse  is  the  wrong 
weapon  to  use  against  unrighteous  conduct,  just 
as  rebellion  is  the  wrong  weapon  to  use  against 
unrighteous  laws. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  CO-OPERATION  OF  THE  DIVINE 
PERSONS  IN  EFFECTING  THE  NEW 
BIRTH— THE  LAVER  OF  REGENERA- 
TION. 

Titus  iii.  4-7. 

For  the  second  time  in  this  short  letter  we 
have  one  of  those  statements  of  doctrine  which 
are  not  common  among  the  practical  instruc- 
tions which  form  the  main  portion  of  the  Pas- 
toral Epistles.  The  other  doctrinal  statement 
was  noticed  in  a  previous  discourse  on  chap.  ii. 
n-14.  It  is  worth  while  to  compare  the  two. 
Though  similar,  they  are  not  identical  in  im- 
port, and  they  are  introduced  for  quite  differ- 
ent purposes.  In  the  earlier  passage,  in  order 
to  show  why  different  classes  of  Christians 
should  be  taught  to  exhibit  the  virtues  which 
specially  befit  them,  the  Apostle  states  the  pur- 
pose of  Christ's  work  of  redemption,  a  purpose 
which  all  Christians  are  bound  to  help  in  real- 
ising, stimulated  by  what  has  been  done  for 
them  in  the  past  and  by  the  hope  which  lies 
before  them  in  the  future.  In  the  passage  which 
we  have  now  to  consider,  St.  Paul  contrasts 
with  the  manifold  wickedness  of  unbelievers  the 
undeserved  mercies  of  God  towards  them,  in 
order  to  show  what  gratitude  those  who  have 
been  brought  out  of  their  unbelief  ought  to  feel 
for  this  unearned  blessing,  a  gratitude  which 
they  ought  to  exhibit  in  gentle  forbearance  and 
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goodwill  towards  those  who  are  still  in  the  dark- 
ness of  unbelief  as  well  as  to  others. 

The  passage  before  us  forms  the  main  part  of 
the  Second  Lesson  for  the  evening  of  Christmas 
Day  in  both  the  old  and  the  new  lectionaries. 
Its  appropriateness  in  setting  forth  so  explicitly 
the  Divine  bounty  in  the  work  of  regeneration 
is  manifest.  But  it  would  have  been  equally 
appropriate  as  a  lesson  for  Trinity  Sunday,  for 
the  part  which  each  Person  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity  takes  in  the  work  of  regeneration  is 
plainly  indicated.  The  passage  is  in  this  re- 
'  spect  strikingly  parallel  to  what  St.  Peter  had 
written  in  the  opening  of  his  Epistle:  "Accord- 
ing to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father, 
in  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  unto  obedience 
and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  " 
(1  Pet.  i.  2).  The  goodness  and  love  of  God 
the  Father  towards  mankind  is  the  source  of 
man's  redemption.  From  all  eternity  He  saw 
man's  fall;  and  from  all  eternity  He  devised  the 
means  of  man's  recovery.  He  appointed  His 
Son  to  be  our  representative;  and  He  accepted 
Him  on  our  behalf.  In  this  way  the  Father 
is  "  our  Saviour,"  by  giving  and  accepting  One 
Who  could  save  us.  The  Father  "  saved  us 
.  .  .  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour."  Thus 
the  Father  and  the  Son  co-operate  to  effect 
man's  salvation,  and  each  in  a  very  real  and 
proper  sense  is  called  "  our  Saviour."  But  it 
is  not  in  man's  own  power  to  accept  the  salva- 
tion thus  wrought  for  him  and  offered  to  him. 
For  power  to  do  this  he  needs  Divine  assist- 
ance; which,  however,  is  abundantly  granted  to 
him.  By  means  of  the  outward  laver  of  bap- 
tism the  inward  regeneration  and  renewal  by 
the  Spirit  is  granted  to  him  through  the  merits 
of  Christ;  and  then  the  work  of  his  salvation  on 
the  Divine  side  is  complete.  Through  the  in- 
finite mercy  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  and  not 
through  his  own  merits,  the  baptised  Christian 
is  in  a  state  of  salvation,  and  is  become  an  heir 
of  eternal  life.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  Christian,  thus  richly  endowed,  will  con- 
tinue in  this  blessed  state,  and  go  on,  by  the 
daily  renewal  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  from  grace  to 
grace:  or  will  through  his  own  weakness  and 
wilfulness,  fall  away.  But,  so  far  as  God's  share 
in  the  transaction  is  concerned,  his  salvation  is 
secured;  so  that,  as  the  Church  of  England  af- 
firms in  the  note  added  to  the  service  for  the 
Public  Baptism  of  Infants:  "It  is  certain  by 
God's  Word,  that  children  which  are  baptised, 
dying  before  they  commit  actual  sin,  are  un- 
doubtedly saved."  And  the  several  parts  which 
the  Persons  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  take  in  the 
work  of  salvation  are  clearly  indicated  in  one 
of  the  prayers  before  the  baptismal  act,  as  in 
the  present  passage  by  St.  Paul.  Prayer  is  of- 
fered to  the  "  heavenly  Father,"  that  He  will 
"  give  His  Holy  Spirit  to  this  Infant,  that  he 
may  be  born  again,  and  be  made  an  heir  of 
everlasting  salvation;  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  Thus,  as  at  the  baptism  of  the  Christ, 
so  also  at  that  of  every  Christian,  the  presence 
and  co-operation  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit  are  indicated. 

It  is  the  Apostle's  object  in  this  condensed 
doctrinal  statement  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  it 
was  "  not  by  works  in  righteousness  which  we 
ourselves  did,"  but  by  the  work  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity,  that  we  were  placed  in  a  state  of  salva- 
tion. He  does  not  stop  to  make  the  qualifica- 
tions, which,  however  true  and  necessary,  do  not 


alter  this  fact.  In  the  case  of  adults,  who  are 
converted  to  Christianity, — and  it  is  of  such  that 
he  is  thinking, — it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
be  duly  prepared  for  baptism  by  repentance  and 
faith.  And  in  the  case  of  all  (whether  adults, 
or  infants  who  live  to  become  responsible  for 
their  actions),  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
appropriate  and  use  the  graces  bestowed  upon 
them;  in  other  words,  that  they  should  grow  in 
holiness.  All  this  is  true;  but  it  does  not  affect 
the  position.  For  although  man's  co-operation 
is  indispensable — for  God  saves  no  man  against 
his  will — yet  without  God's  assistance  man  can- 
not either  repent  or  believe  before  baptism,  nor 
can  he  continue  in  holiness  after  baptism.  This 
passage  expressly  denies  that  we  effect  our  own 
salvation,  or  that  God  effected  it  in  return  for 
our  merits.  But  it  gives  no  encouragement  to 
the  belief  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
"  working  out  our  own  salvation,"  but  have 
merely  to  sit  still  and  accept  what  has  been  done 
for  us. 

That  "  the  washing  of  regeneration,"  or  (as 
the  margin  of  the  R.  V.  more  exactly  has  it) 
"  the  laver  of  regeneration,"  *  signifies  the 
Christian  rite  of  baptism,  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  beyond  dispute.  This  is  certainly  one  of 
those  cases  to  which  Hooker's  famous  canon 
of  interpretation  most  thoroughly  applies,  that 
"  where  a  literal  construction  will  stand,  the 
farthest  from  the  letter  is  commonly  the  worst  " 
("  Eccl.  Pol.,"  v.  lix.  2).  This  Hooker  holds 
to  be  "  a  most  infallible  rule  in  expositions  of 
sacred  Scripture";  and  although  some  persons 
may  think  that  assertion  somewhat  too  strong, 
of  the  soundness  of  the  rule  no  reasonable  stu- 
dent of  Scripture  can  doubt.  And  it  is  worth 
our  while  to  notice  that  it  is  in  connection  with 
this  very  subject  of  baptismal  regeneration  that 
Hooker  lays  down  this  rule.  He  is  answering 
those  who  perversely  interpreted  our  Lord's 
words  to  Nicodemus,  "  Except  a  man  be  born  of 
water  and  the  Spirit  "  (John  iii.  5),  as  meaning 
no  more  than  "  Except  a  man  be  born  of  the 
Spirit,"  "  water  "  being  (as  they  imagined)  only 
a  metaphor,  of  which  "  the  Spirit  "  is  the  inter- 
pretation. On  which  Hooker  remarks:  "When 
the  letter  of  the  law  hath  two  things  plainly  and 
expressly  specified.  Water,  and  the  Spirit;  Water 
as  a  duty  required  on  our  parts,  the  Spirit  as 
a  gift  which  God  bestoweth;  there  is  danger 
in  presuming  so  to  interpret  it,  as  if  the  clause 
which  concerneth  ourselves  were  more  than 
needeth.  We  may  by  such  rare  expositions  at- 
tain perhaps  in  the  end  to  be  thought  witty,  but 
with  ill  advice."  All  which  may  be  fitly  applied 
to  the  passage  before  us,  in  which  it  is  quite 
arbitrary  and  against  all  probability  to  contend 
that  "  the  bath  of  regeneration  "  is  a  mere 
metaphor  for  regeneration  without  any  bath,  or 
for  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  for  the  unmeasured 
bounty  with  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  poured 
upon  the  believer. 

This  might  be  tenable,  if  there  had  been  no 
such  rite  as  baptism  by  water  enjoined  by  Christ 
and  practised  by  the  Apostles  as  the  necessary 
and  universal  method  of  admission  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  In  Eph.  v.  26  (the  only  other  pas- 
sage in  the  New  Testament  in  which  the  word 
for  "laver"  or  "bath"  or  "washing"  occurs) 
the  reference  to  baptism  by  water  is  indisputa- 
ble, for  the  water  is  expressly  mentioned. 
"  Christ  also  loved  the  Church,  and  gave  Hin> 

*  \ovTpbv  naKiyyeveo-ias.     Comp.  Eph.  v.  26. 
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self  up  for  it;  that  He  might  sanctify  it,  having 
cleansed  it  by  the  washing  of  water  with  the 
word."  And  in  the  passage  in  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  which,  like  the  one  before 
us,  contrasts  the  appalling  wickedness  of  unbe- 
lievers with  the  spiritual  condition  of  Christians, 
the  reference  to  baptism  is  scarcely  less  clear. 
"  And  such  were  some  of  you:  but  ye  were 
washed  (lit.  'ye  washed  away'  your  sins),  but 
.ye  were  sanctified,  but  ye  were  justified  in  the 
Name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  Spirit 
of  our  God"  (i  Cor.  vi.  n).  In  which  passage, 
as  here,  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity  are 
named  in  connection  with  the  baptismal  act. 

And  in  speaking  to  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  of 
his  own  admission  to  the  Church,  St.  Paul  uses 
the  same  forms  of  the  same  word  as  he  uses  to 
the  Corinthians  of  their  admission.  The  ex- 
hortation of  Ananias  to  him,  as  he  lay  at  Da- 
mascus, was  "  And  now  why  tarriest  thou? 
Arise,  and  be  baptised,  and  wash  away  thy  sins  " 
(airo'Aovoai  rac  d/iapriac;  <hw),  "  calling  on  His 
Name  "  (Acts  xxii.  16) :  words  which  are  very 
parallel  to  the  exhortation  of  St.  Peter  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost:  "  Repent  ye,  and  be  baptised, 
every  one  of  you  in  the  Name  of  Jesus  Christ 
unto  the  remission  of  your  sins;  and  ye  shall 
receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  "  (Acts  ii. 
38;  comp.  Heb.  x.  23).  In  these  passages  we 
have  a  sacred  rite  described  in  which  the  human 
and  the  Divine  elements  are  clearly  marked. 
On  man's  side  there  is  the  washing  with  water; 
and  on  God's  side  there  is  the  washing  away  of 
sin  and  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit.  The  body  is 
purified,  the  soul  is  purified,  and  the  soul  is  hal- 
lowed. The  man  is  washed,  is  justified,  is  sanc- 
tified. He  is  regenerated:  he  is  "  a  new  crea- 
ture." "  The  old  things,"  his  old  principles, 
motives,  and  aims,  then  and  there  "  passed 
away"  (aorist  tense,  napi/?&ev):  "behold,  they 
are  become  new  "  (2  Cor.  v.  17).  Can  any  one, 
with  these  passages  before  turn,  reasonably 
doubt  that,  when  the  Apostle  speaks  of  "  the 
washing  of  regeneration  "  he  means  the  Chris- 
tian rite  of  baptism,  in  which,  and  by  means  of 
which,  the  regeneration  takes  place? 

We  are  fully  justified  by  his  language  here  in 
asserting  that  it  is  by  means  of  the  baptismal 
washing  that  the  regeneration  takes  place;  for 
he  asserts  that  God  "  saved  us  through  the 
washing  of  regeneration."  The  laver  or  bath 
of  regeneration  is  the  instrument  or  means  by 
which  God  saved  us.  Such  is  the  natural,  and 
almost  the  necessary  meaning  of  the  Greek  con- 
struction (dia  with  the  genitive).  Nor  is  this  an 
audacious  erection  of  a  comprehensive  and  mo- 
mentous doctrine  upon  the  narrow  basis  of  a 
single  preposition.  Even  if  this  passage  stood 
alone,  it  would  still  be  our  duty  to  find  a  rea- 
sonable meaning  for  the  Apostle's  Greek:  and 
it  may  be  seriously  doubted  whether  any  more 
reasonable  meaning  than  that  which  is  here  put 
forward  can  be  found.  But  the  passage  does 
not  stand  alone,  as  has  just  been  shown.  And 
there  are  numerous  analogies  which  throw 
light  upon  the  question,  proving  to  us  that  there 
is  nothing  exceptional  in  God  (Who  of  course 
does  not  need  any  means  or  instruments)  being 
willing  to  use  them,  doubtless  because  it  is 
better  for  us  that  He  should  use  them. 

In  illustration  of  the  Greek  construction  we 
may  compare  that  used  by  St.  Peter  of  the 
event  which  he  takes  (and  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  her  baptismal  service  has  followed  him) 


as  a  type  of  Christian  baptism.  "  When  the 
long-suffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of 
Noah,  while  the  ark  was  a  preparing,  wherein 
few,  that  is,  eight  souls,  were  saved  through 
water;  which  also  after  a  true  likeness  doth 
now  save  you,  even  baptism."  St.  Peter  says 
that  Noah  and  his  family  "  were  saved  by  means 
of  water  "  (&'  Warnc)  just  as  St.  Paul  says  that 
God  "  saved  us  by  means  of  the  laver  of  re- 
generation "  (Aa  lovrpov  TvaMyyevealag).  In  each 
case  the  water  is  the  instrument  of  salvation. 
And  the  analogy  does  not  end  with  the  identity 
of  the  instrument;  that  is  the  mere  external 
resemblance  between  the  flood  and  baptism. 
The  main  part  of  the  likeness  lies  in  this,  that 
in  both  cases  one  or  the  same  instrument  both 
destroys  and  saves.  The  Flood  destroyed  the 
disobedient  by  drowning  them,  and  saved  Noah 
and  his  family  by  floating  them  into  a  new 
home.  Baptism  destroys  the  old  corrupt  ele- 
ment in  man's  nature  by  washing  it  away,  and 
saves  the  regenerated  soul  by  bringing  it  into 
a  new  life.  And  the  other  event  which  from 
the  earliest  days  has  been  taken  as  a  figure  of 
baptism  is  of  the  same  kind.  At  the  crossing 
of  the  Red  Sea,  the  water  which  destroyed  the 
Egyptians  saved  the  Israelites.  In  all  these 
cases  God  was  not  tied  to  use  water,  or  any 
other  instrument.  He  could  have  saved  Noah 
and  the  Israelites,  and  destroyed  the  disobe- 
dient and  the  Egyptians,  just  as  He  could  have 
healed  Naaman  and  the  man  born  blind,  with- 
out employing  any  means  whatever.  But  for 
our  edification  He  condescends  to  employ 
means,  such  as  we  can  perceive  and  understand. 
In  what  way  is  the  employment  of  perceptible 
means  a  help  to  us?  In  two  at  least.  It  serves 
the  double  purpose  of  being  both  a  test  of  faith 
and  an  aid  to  faith. 

1.  The  acceptance  of  Divinely  appointed  means 
is  necessarily  a  test  of  faith.  Human  in- 
tellect is  apt  to  assume  that  Omnipotence  is 
above  using  instruments.  "  Is  it  likely,"  we 
ask,  "  that  the  Almighty  would  employ  these 
means?  Are  they  not  altogether  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  Divine  Nature?  Man  needs  tools 
and  materials:  but  God  needs  neither.  It  is  not 
credible  that  He  has  ordained  these  things  as 
conditions  of  His  own  operation."  All  which 
is  the  old  cry  of  the  captain  of  the  host  of 
Syria.  "  Behold,  I  thought,  he  will  surely  come 
out  to  tie,  and  stand  and  call  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord  his  God,  and  wave  his  hand  over  the 
place,  and  recover  the  leper."  That  is,  why 
need  he  enjoin  any  instrument  at  all?  But  if 
he  must,  he  might  have  enjoined  something 
more  suitable.  "  Are  not  Abanah  and  Pharpar, 
the  rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the 
waters  of  Israel?  may  I  not  wash  in  them,  and 
be  clean?"  In  precisely  the  same  spirit  we  ask 
still,  "  How  can  water  wash  away  sin?  How 
can  bread  and  wine  be  Christ's  body  and  blood? 
How  can  the  laying  on  of  a  man's  hand  confer 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  Do  not  all  such 
assumptions  savour  of  magic  rather  than  of  Di- 
vine Providence?  "  Therefore  humbly  to  accept 
the  means  which  God  has  revealed  as  the  ap- 
pointed channels  of  His  spiritual  blessings  is 
a  real  test  of  the  recipient's  faith.  He  is  thus 
enabled  to  perceive  for  himself  whether  he  does 
sincerely  believe  or  not;  whether  he  has  the  in- 
dispensable qualification  for  receiving  the  prom- 
ised blessing. 
2.  The  employment  of  visible  means  is  a  real 
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aid  to  faith.  It  is  easier  to  believe  that  an 
effect  will  be  produced,  when  one  can  perceive 
something  which  might  contribute  to  produce 
the  effect.  It  is  easier  to  believe  when  one 
sees  means  than  when  none  are  visible;  and  it 
is  still  easier  to  believe  when  the  means  seem 
to  be  appropriate.  The  man  who  was  born 
blind  would  more  readily  believe  that  Christ 
would  give  him  sight,  when  he  perceived  that 
Christ  was  using  spittle  and  clay  for  the  pur- 
pose; for  at  that  time  these  things  were 
supposed  to  be  good  for  the  eyes.  And  what 
element  in  nature  is  more  frequently  the  in- 
strument both  of  life  and  of  death  than  water? 
What  could  more  aptly  signify  purification  from 
defilement?  What  act  could  more  simply  ex- 
press a  death  to  sin  and  a  rising  again  to  right- 
eousness than  a  plunge  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  water  and  a  re-issuing  from  it?  As  St.  Paul 
says  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans:  "  We  were 
buried  therefore  with  Him  through  baptism" 
(dia  -rob  (ianTioiMToc)  "into  death;  that  like  as 
Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  through  the 
glory  of  the  Father,  so  we  also  might  walk  in 
newness  of  life  "  (vi.  4).  And  again  to  the 
Colossians:  "  Having  been  buried  with  Him  in 
baptism,  wherein  ye  were  also  raised  with  Him 
through  faith  in  the  working  of  God,  Who 
raised  Him  from  the  dead  "  (ii.  12).  Faith  in 
the  inward  gift,  promised  by  God  to  those  who 
believe  and  are  baptised,  becomes  more  easy, 
when  the  outward  means  of  conferring  the  gift, 
not  only  are  readily  perceived,  but  are  recog- 
nised as  suitable.  In  this  way  our  faith  is  aided 
by  God's  employment  of  means. 

Is  the  "renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  the 
same  thing  as  the  "washing  of  regeneration"? 
In  this  passage  the  two  expressions  refer  to  the 
same  fact,  but  in  their  respective  meanings  they 
are  not  co-extensive.  The  Greek  construction 
is  ambiguous  like  the  English;  and  we  cannot 
be  sure  whether  St.  Paul  means  that  God  saved 
us  by  means  of  the  washing  and  by  means 
of  the  renewing,  or  that  God  saved  us  by 
means  of  a  laver,  which  is  both  a  laver 
of  regeneration  and  a  laver  of  renewal.  The 
latter  is  more  probable:  but  in  either  case  the 
reference  is  to  one  and  the  same  event  in  the 
Christian's  life.  The  laver  and  the  renewing 
refer  to  baptism;  and  the  regeneration  and  the 
renewing  refer  to  baptism;  viz.,  to  the  new  birth 
which  is  then  effected.  But,  nevertheless,  the 
two  expressions  are  not  co-extensive  in  mean- 
ing. The  laver  and  the  regeneration  refer  to 
one  fact,  and  to  one  fact  only;  a  fact  which 
takes  place  once  for  all  and  can  never  be  re- 
peated. A  man  cannot  have  the  new  birth  a 
second  time,  any  more  than  he  can  be  born 
a  second  time:  and  hence  no  one  may  be  bap- 
tised twice.  But  the  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  may  take  place  daily.  It  precedes  bap- 
tism in  the  case  of  adults;  for  it  is  only  through 
a  renewal  which  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit  that 
they  can  prepare  themselves  by  repentance  and 
faith  for  baptism.  It  takes  place  at  baptism,  as 
the  Apostle  clearly  indicates  here.  And  it  con- 
tinues after  baptism;  for  it  is  by  repeated  quick- 
ening of  the  inward  life  through  the  action  of 
the  Spirit  that  the  Christian  grows  in  grace  day 
by  day.  In  the  case  of  the  adult,  who  unwor- 
thily receives  baptism  without  repentance  and 
faith,  there  is  no  spiritual  renewal.  Not  that 
the  sacred  rite  remains  without  effect:  but  the 
renewing   of   the    Spirit   is   suspended   until   the 


baptised  person  repents  and  believes.  Mean- 
while the  mysterious  gift  bestowed  in  baptism 
becomes  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing;  or  at 
least  a  curse  as  well  as  a  blessing.  It  may  per- 
haps increase  the  possibilities  of  repentance:  it 
certainly  intensifies  the  guilt  of  all  his  sins. 
Such  a  person  has  thrust  himself  into  a  society 
without  being  qualified  for  membership.  He 
has  incurred  the  responsibilities  of  member- 
ship: if  he  desires  the  privileges,  he  must  obtain 
the   qualifications. 

It  is  God's  gracious  purpose  that  all  should 
have  the  privileges  in  full.  In  baptism  He 
washed  us  from  our  sins,  He  gave  us  a  new 
birth,  He  poured  out  His  Holy  Spirit  upon  us 
richly,  through  Jesus  Christ;  "in  order  that, 
being  justified  by  His  grace,  we  might  be  made 
heirs  according  to  hope  of  eternal  life  " 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  MEANING  OF  HERESY  IN  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT,  AND  THE  APOSTLE'S  DI- 
RECTIONS RESPECTING  THE  TREAT- 
MENT OF  HERETICAL  PERSONS. 

Titus  iii.  10,  n. 

It  is  in  connection  with  this  instruction  re- 
specting the  treatment  of  heretical  persons  that 
we  have  some  of  the  earliest  testimonies  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus.  Thus  Ire- 
nasus  about  a.  d.  180  writes:  "  But  as  many  as 
fall  away  from"  ( atpioravrai,  1  Tim.  iv.  1)  "the 
Church  and  give  heed  to  these  old  wives'  fa- 
bles "  (ypautieoi.  ^Moig,  1  Tim.  iv.  7),  "  are  truly 
self-condemned"  (avroKaraKptroi,  Tit.  iii.  1): 
"  whom  Paul  charges  us  after  a  first  and  second 
admonition  to  refuse "  ("  Adv.  H?er.,"  I.  xvi. 
3).  It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  passage  Ire- 
nseus  makes  an  obvious  allusion  to  the  First 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  and  then  quotes  the  very 
words  of  our  text,  attributing  them  expressly 
to  St.  Paul.  And  about  ten  or  twelve  years 
later,  Tertullian,  after  commenting  on  St.  Paul's 
words  to  the  Corinthians,  "  For  there  must  be 
also  heresies  among  you,  that  they  which  are 
approved  may  be  made  manifest  among  you  " 
(1  Cor.  xi.  19),  continues  as  follows:  "  But  no 
more  about  that,  seeing  that  it  is  the  same  Paul 
who  elsewhere  also  in  writing  to  the  Galatians 
reckons  heresies  among  sins  of  the  flesh  (Gal. 
v.  20),  and  who  intimates  to  Titus  that  a  man 
who  is  heretical  must  after  a  first  admonition 
be  refused,  because  he  that  is  such  is  perverted 
and  sinneth  as  being  self-condemned.  But  in 
almost  every  Epistle,  when  insisting  on  the  duty 
of  avoiding  false  doctrines,  he  censures  heresies 
of  which  the  practical  results  are  false  doctrines, 
called  in  Greek  heresies,  with  reference  to  the 
choice  which  a  man  exercises,  whether  in  in- 
stituting or  in  adopting  them.  For  this  reason 
he  says  that  the  heretical  person  is  also  self- 
condemned,  because  he  has  chosen  for  himself 
that  in  which  he  is  condemned.  We,  how- 
ever, may  not  allow  ourselves  anything  after 
our  own  will;  nor  yet  choose  what  any  one 
has  introduced  of  his  own  will.  The  Apos- 
tles of  the  Lord  are  our  authorities;  and 
even  they  did  not  choose  to  introduce  any- 
thing of  their  own  will,  but  faithfully  con- 
signed to  the  nations  the  instruction  which 
they  received  from  Chri~t.     And  so,  even  if  an 
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angel  from  heaven  were  to  preach  any  other 
gospel,  he  would  be  called  accursed  by  us"  ("De 
Praes.  Haer.,"  vi).  In  this  passage,  which  con- 
tains a  valuable  comment  on  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "  heresy,"  it  will  be  noticed  that  Ter- 
tullian  not  only  quotes  the  text  before  us  as 
coming  from  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  but,  like 
Irenaeus,  his  earlier  contemporary,  says  ex- 
pressly that  the  words  are  those  of  St.  Paul. 
Thus,  from  both  sides  of  the  Mediterranean, 
men  who  had  very  large  opportunities  of  know- 
ing what  books  were  accepted  as  Apostolic  and 
what  not,  attribute  our  Epistle  without  hesita- 
tion to  St.  Paul.  And  in  both  cases  this  is  done 
in  treatises  directed  against  heretics,  who  might 
be  expected  to  reply  with  very  telling  effect,  if 
it  could  be  shown  that  what  was  quoted  against 
them  as  the  writing  of  an  Apostle  was  of  quite 
doubtful  origin  and  authority. 

But  the  testimony  which  these  passages  bear 
to  the  authenticity  of  this  Epistle  is  not  the 
main  reason  for  their  being  quoted  here.  Their 
interest  for  us  now  consists  in  the  light  which 
they  throw  upon  the  history  of  the  word 
"  heresy,"  and  upon  the  attitude  of  the  primitive 
Church  towards  heretics. 

"  Heresy,"  as  Tertullian  points  out,  is  a  word 
of  Greek  origin,  and  the  idea  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  it  is  "  choice."  Choosing  for  oneself 
what  pleases  oneself,  independently  of  other 
considerations; — that  is  the  fundamental  notion 
on  which  later  meanings  of  the  term  are  based. 
Thus  in  the  Septuagint  it  is  used  of  a  free-will 
offering,  as  distinct  from  what  a  man  is  bound 
to  offer  (Lev.  xxii.  18;  comp.  i  Mace.  viii.  30). 
Then  comes  the  notion  of  choice  in  reference 
to  matters  of  opinion,  without,  however,  neces- 
sarily implying  that  the  chosen  opinion  is  a  bad 
one.  And  in  this  sense  it  is  used  quite  as  often 
for  the  party  or  school  of  thought  which  holds 
the  particular  opinion  as  for  the  body  of  opinion 
which  is  held.  In  this  sense  it  is  several  times 
used  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  as  "the  sect 
of  the  Sadducees "  (v.  17),  "  the  sect  of  the 
Pharisees"  (xv.  5;  xxvi.  5):  and  in  this  way 
Christianity  itself  was  spoken  of  as  a  "  heresy  " 
or  "  sect";  that  is,  a  party  with  chosen  opinions 
(xxiv.  5,  14;  xxviii.  22).  And  in  profane  litera- 
ture we  find  Diogenes  Laertius  in  the  second 
or  third  century  speaking  of  ten  "  heresies " 
or  schools  in  moral  philosophy  (i.  19).  But  it 
will  be  seen  from  the  passages  in  the  Acts  that 
the  word  is  already  acquiring  somewhat  of  a 
bad  meaning;  and  indeed  this  was  almost  inevi- 
table, unless  the  original  signification  was  en- 
tirely abandoned.  In  all  spheres  of  thought  and 
action,  and  especially  in  matters  of  belief,  a 
tendency  to  choose  for  oneself,  and  to  pursue 
one's  own  way  independently,  almost  of  neces- 
sity leads  to  separation  from  others,  to  divisions 
and  factions.  And  factions  in  the  Church  read- 
ily widen  into  schisms  and  harden  into  heresies. 

Outside  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  word 
heresy  is  found  in  the  New  Testament  only  in 
three  passages:  1  Cor.  xi.  19;  Gal.  v.  20;  and 
2  Pet.  ii.  1.  In  the  last  of  these  it  is  used  of 
the  erroneous  opinions  themselves;  in  the  other 
two  the  parties  who  hold  them  may  be  indi- 
cated. But  in  all  cases  the  word  is  used  of 
divisions  inside  the  Church,  not  of  separations 
from  it  or  of  positions  antagonistic  to  it.  Thus 
in  2  Pet.  ii.  1  we  have  the  prophecy  that  "  there 
shall  be  false  teachers,  who  shall  privily  bring 
in  destructive  heresies,  denying  even  the  Master 


that  bought  them."  Here  the  false  teachers 
are  evidently  inside  the  Church,  corrupting  its 
members;  not  outside,  inducing  its  members  to 
leave  it.  For  the  prophecy  continues:  "And 
many  shall  follow  their  lascivious  doings;  by 
reason  of  whom  the  way  of  the  truth  shall  be 
evil  spoken  of."  They  could  not  cause  "  the 
way  of  the  truth  to  be  evil  spoken  of,"  if  they 
were  complete  outsiders,  professing  to  have  no 
connection  with  it.  In  Gal.  v.  20  "  heresies  "  are 
among  "  the  works  of  the  flesh  "  against  which 
St.  Paul  warns  his  fickle  converts,  and  "  here- 
sies "  are  there  coupled  with  "  factions  "  and 
"  divisions."  In  1  Cor.  xi.  19  the  Apostle  gives 
as  a  reason  for  believing  the  report  that  there 
are  divisions  in  the  Church  of  Corinth  the  fact 
that  (man's  tendency  to  differ  being  what  it  is) 
divisions  are  inevitable,  and  have  their  use,  for 
in  this  way  those  which  are  approved  among 
Christians  are  made  manifest.  It  is  possible  in 
both  these  passages  to  understand  St.  Paul  as 
meaning  the  "  self-chosen  views,"  as  in  the  pas- 
sage in  2  Peter,  rather  than  the  schools  or  par- 
ties which  have  adopted  the  views.  But  this 
is  not  of  much  moment.  The  important  thing  to 
notice  is,  that  in  all  three  cases  the  "  heresies  " 
have  caused  or  are  tending  to  cause  splits  in- 
side the  Church:  they  do  not  indicate  hostile 
positions  outside  it.  This  use  of  the  word  is 
analogous  to  that  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
where  it  represents  the  Pharisees  and  Saddu- 
cees, and  even  the  Christian  Church  itself,  as 
parties  or  schools  inside  Judaism,  not  as  re- 
volts against  it.  We  shall  be  seriously  misled, 
if  we  allow  the  later  meaning  of  "  heresy,"  with 
all  its  mediaeval  associations,  to  colour  our  in- 
terpretation of  the  term  as  we  find  it  in  the 
New  Testament. 

Another  important  thing  to  remember  in  ref- 
erence to  the  strong  language  which  St.  Paul 
and  other  writers  in  the  New  Testament  use 
with  regard  to  "  heresies  "  and  erroneous  doc- 
trine, and  the  still  stronger  language  used  by 
early  Christian  writers  in  commenting  on  these 
texts,  is  the  downright  wickedness  of  a  good 
many  of  the  "  self-chosen  views  "  which  had 
begun  to  appear  in  the  Church  in  the  first  cen- 
tury, and  which  became  rampant  during  the 
second.  The  peril,  not  only  to  faith,  but  to 
morals,  was  immense,  and  it  extended  to  the 
very  foundations  of  both.  When  Christians 
were  told  that  there  were  two  Creators,  of 
whom  one  was  good  and  one  was  evil;  that  the 
Incarnation  was  an  impossibility;  that  man's 
body  was  so  vile  that  it  was  a  duty  to  abuse  it; 
that  his  spirit  was  so  pure  that  it  was  impossible 
to  defile  it;  that  to  acquire  knowledge  through 
crime  was  estimable,  for  knowledge  was  good, 
and  crime  was  of  no  moral  significance  to  the 
enlightened; — then  it  was  necessary  to  speak 
out,  and  tell  men  in  plain  terms  what  the  per- 
sons who  were  inculcating  such  views  were 
really  doing,  and  what  strong  measures  would 
be  necessary  if  they  persisted  in  such  teach- 
ing. 

Unless  we  keep  a  firm  grasp  upon  these  two 
facts; — (1)  the  difference  between  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "  heresy  "  as  we  find  it  in  the  New 
Testament  and  its  usual  meaning  at  the  present 
time;  and  (2)  the  monstrous  character  of  some 
of  the  views  which  many  persons  in  the  first 
century,  and  many  more  in  the  second,  claimed 
to  hold  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion;— we    shall    be    liable    to    go    grievously 
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astray   in   drawing   conclusions   as   to   our   own  infallibility  for  any  utterances  of. theirs."*     But 

practice   from    what   is    said    on   the    subject   in  they  certainly  treated  opposition  to  their  teach- 

Scripture.  ing,    or   deviations    from    it,    as   a   very   serious 

"  Woe  unto  the  world,"  said  our  blessed  matter.  St.  Paul  speaks  of  those  who  opposed 
Lord,  "because  of  occasions  of  stumbling!  For  him  in  the  Church  of  Corinth  as  "false  apos- 
it  must  needs  be  that  the  occasions  come;  but  ties,  deceitful  workers"  and  "ministers  of 
woe  to  that  man  through  whom  the  occasion  Satan  "  (2  Cor.  xi.  13-15).  He  speaks  of  the 
cometh"  (Matt,  xviii.  7).  Human  nature  being  Galatians  as  "bewitched"  by  those  who  would 
what  it  is,  it  is  morally  impossible  that  no  one  pervert  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  pronounces 
should  ever  lead  another  into  sin.  But  that  fact  an  anathema  on  those  who  should  "  preach  any 
does  not  destroy  the  responsibility  of  the  indi-  gospel  other  than  that  which  he  preached"  (Gal. 
vidual  who  leads  his  fellows  into  sin.  St.  Paul  i.  7,  8;  iii.  1).  Of  the  same  class  of  teachers  at 
takes  up  the  principle  thus  laid  down  by  Christ  Philippi  he  writes:  "  Beware  of  the  dogs,  be- 
and  applies  it  in  a  particular  sphere.  He  tells  ware  of  the  evil  workers,  be /vare  of  the  con- 
his  Corinthian  converts  that  "  there  must  be  cision "  (iii.  2).  He  warns  the  Colossians 
heresies  "  among  them,  and  that  they  serve  the  against  any  one  who  may  "  make  spoil  of  them 
good  purpose  of  shifting  the  chaff  from  the  through  his  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  after  the 
wheat.  Wherever  the  light  comes,  it  provokes  tradition  of  men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the 
opposition;  there  is  at  once  antagonism  between  world,  and  not  after  Christ"  (ii.  8);  just  as  he 
light  and  darkness.  This  is  as  true  in  the  sphere  warned  the  elders  of  the  Church  at  Ephesus 
of  faith  and  morals  as  in  that  of  the  material  that  after  his  departure  "  grievous  wolves  would 
world.  Sooner  or  later,  and  generally  sooner  enter  in  among  them,  not  sparing  the  flock;  and 
rather  than  later,  truth  and  innocence  are  met  that  from  among  themselves  men  would  arise, 
and  opposed  by  falsehood  and  sin;  and  it  is  speaking  perverse  things,  to  draw  away  the  dis- 
falsehood,  wilfully  maintained  in  opposition  to  ciples  after  them  "  (Acts  xx.  29,  30).  And  in 
revealed  and  generally  held  truth,  that  consti-  the  Pastoral  Epistles  we  have  several  utter- 
tutes  the  essence  of  heresy.  There  are  many  ances  of  the  same  kind,  including  the  one  be- 
false  opinions  outside  what  God  has  revealed  to  fore  us  (1  Tim.  i.  3-7,  19,  20;  iv.  1-3;  vi.  3,  4,  20, 
mankind,  outside  the  scope  of  the  Gospel.  21;  Tit.  i.  10-16;  iii.  8-11;  2  Tim.  ii.  16-18; 
However    serious   these    may   be,   they   are   not  iii.  8,  13). 

heresies.     A  man  may  be  fatally  at  fault  in  mat-  Nor  is   St.   Paul   the  only  writer  in  the   New 

ters    of   belief;    but,    unless    in    some    sense    he  Testament    who    feels    bound    to    write    in    this 

accepts   Christianity   as   true,   he   is   no   heretic,  strain.     The  same  kind  of  language  fills  no  in- 

As  Tertullian  says,  "  In  all  cases  truth  precedes  considerable   portion   of  the   Second   Epistle   of 

its  copy:  after  the  reality  the  likeness  follows"  Peter  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude   (2  Pet.   ii.;  Jude 

("  De    Prjfcs.    Hsr.,"    xxix.).     That    is,    heresy,  8-16).     More  remarkable  still,  we  find  even  the 

which  is  the  caricature  of  Christian  truth,  must  Apostle  of  Love  speaking  in  tones  not  less  se- 

be   subsequent  to  it.     It  is  a   distortion   of  the  vere.     The   Epistles  to  the   Seven   Churches   of 

original  truth,  which  some  one  has  arrogantly  Asia  abound  in  such  things   (Rev.   ii. ;  iii.).     In 

chosen  as  preferable  to  that  of  which  it  is  the  his  General   Epistle  he  asks,   "  Who  is  the  liar 

distortion.     Error   which   has   not   yet   come   in  but   he   that   denieth   that   Jesus   is   the    Christ? 

contact  with  revelation,  and  which  has  had  no  This  is  the  antichrist,  even  he  that  denieth  the 

opportunity    of   either    submitting   to   it   or    re-  Father  and  the  Son  "   (1  John  ii.  22:  comp.   ii. 

belling  against  it,  is  not  heretical.     The  hereti-  26;   iv.    1,  3).     In   his  letter  to   "  the   elect  lady 

cal   spirit   is   seen   in   that   cold   critical   temper,  and  her  children  "  he  speaks  of  the  "  many  de- 

that     self-confident     and     self-willed      attitude,  ceivers  "   who   "  confess   not   that   Jesus    Christ 

which   accepts   and   rejects   opinions   on   princi-  cometh   in   the   flesh."     And,   in   a   passage   not 

pies  of  its  own,  quite  independently  of  the  prin-  unlike  the  direction  to  Titus  which  we  are  now 

ciples   which  are  the  guaranteed  and  historical  considering,  he  says:  "  If  any  one  cometh  unto 

guides  of  the  Church.     But  it  cannot  accept  or  you,  and  bringeth  not  this  teaching,  receive  him 

reject  what  has  never  been  presented  to  it;  nor,  not  into  your  house,  and  give  him  no  greeting: 

until    the    Christian    faith    has    to    some    extent  for  he  that  giveth  him  greeting  partaketh  in  his 

been    accepted,    can    the    rejection    of    the    re-  evil  works." 

mainder  of  it  be  accounted  heresy.  Heresy  is  The  impression  which  these  passages  produce 
"a  disease  of  Christian  knowledge."  The  dis-  on  our  minds  is  at  least  this; — that,  whether  or 
ease  may  have  come  from  without,  or  may  have  no  the  Apostles  were  conscious  of  being  pro- 
developed  entirely  from  within;  and  in  the  tected  by  the  Holy  Spirit  from  teaching  any- 
former  case  the  source  of  the  malady  may  be  thing  that  was  doctrinally  false,  they  were  at 
far  older  than  Christianity  itself.  But  until  the  any  rate  very  stern  in  their  condemnation  of 
noxious  elements  have  entered  the  Christian  or-  those  Christians  who  deliberately  contravened 
ganism  and  claimed  a  home  within  the  system,  what  an  Apostle  had  taught.  And  this  stern- 
it  is  a  misuse  of  language  to  term  them  ness  is  not  confined  to  those  who  resisted  the 
heretical.  instructions  of  Apostles  in  matters  of  discipline. 

We   have   not  exhausted  the   teaching  of  the  It  is  quite  as  clearly  manifested  against  those 

Apostles    respecting   this    plague    of    self-asser-  who  contradicted  Apostolic  teaching  in  matters 

tion     and     independent    teaching,     which     even  of  faith.     The  context  of  the  passage  before  us 

in  their  time  began  to  afflict  the  infant  Church,  shows    that    by    "  a    man    that    is    heretical  "    is 

when   we   have   considered   all   the   passages   in  meant  one  who  wilfully  takes  his  own  line  and 

which  the  words  "  heresy  "  and  "  heretical  "  oc-  thereby   causes    divisions    in    doctrine    quite    as 

cur.     There   are    other   passages,    in    which   the  much  as  one  who  does  so  as  regards  the  order 

thing  is  plainly  mentioned,  although  this  name  and  discipline  of  the  Church, 

for  it  is  not  used.     It  has  been  said  that  "  the  What,  then,  does  St.  Paul  mean  when  he  di- 

Apostles,   though  they  claimed   disciplinary  au-  *t.  LI.  Davies  in  a  remarkable  paper  on  "The  Higher 

thority,    had    evidently   no    thought    of   claiming  Life,"  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  January,  1888. 
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rects  Titus  to  "  refuse "  such  a  person  after 
once  or  twice  admonishing  him?  Certainly  not 
that  he  is  to  excommunicate  him;  the  passage 
has  nothing  to  do  with  formal  excommunica- 
tion. It  is  possible  to  maintain  that  the  direc- 
tion here  given  mny  imply  excommunication; 
but  it  is  also  possible  to  maintain  that  it  need 
not  imply  anything  of  the  kind;  and  therefore 
that  such  an  interpretation  substitutes  an  un- 
certain inference  for  what  is  certainly  expressed. 
The  word  translated  in  the  R.  V.  "  refuse,"  and 
in  the  A.  Y.  "  reject,"  is  the  same  as  that  which 
is  used  in  1  Tim.  v.  11  in  the  text,  "Younger 
widows  refuse  "  (napaerov)  It  means,  "  avoid, 
shun,  excuse  yourself  from  having  anything  to 
do  with  "  (comp.  Heb.  xii.  25).  It  is  also  used 
of  things  as  well  as  of  persons,  and  in  much  the 
same  sense:  "  Refuse  profane  and  old  wives' 
fables  "  (1  Tim  iv.  7),  and  "  Foolish  and  igno- 
rant questions  refuse  "  (2  Tim.  ii.  23).  The 
meaning,  then,  here  seems  to  be  that,  after  a 
few  attempts  to  induce  the  heretical  person  to 
desist  from  his  perverse  and  self-willed  conduct, 
Titus  is  to  waste  no  more  time  on  him,  because 
now  he  knows  that  his  efforts  will  be  useless. 
At  first  he  did  not  know  this;  but  after  having 
failed  once  or  twice,  he  will  see  that  it  is  vain 
to  repeat  what  produces  no  effect.  The  man's 
self-will  is  incorrigible;  and  not  only  that,  but 
inexcusable;  for  he  stands  self-condemned.  He 
deliberately  chose  what  was  opposed  to  the  re- 
ceived teaching;  and  he  deliberately  persists  in 
it  after  its  erroneous  character  has  been  pointed 
out  to  him.  He  "is  perverted,  and  sinneth": 
that  is,  he  not  only  has  sinned,  but  goes  on  sin- 
ning: he  continues  in  his  sin,  in  spite  of  en- 
treaty,   exhortation,    and   reproof. 

In  what  way  are  the  directions  here  given  to 
Titus  to  be  used  for  our  own  guidance  at  the 
present  time?  Certain  limitations  as  to  their 
application  have  been  already  pointed  out. 
They  do  not  apply  to  persons  who  have  always 
been,  or  who  have  ended  in  placing  themselves, 
outside  the  Christian  Church.  They  refer  to 
persons  who  contend  that  their  self-chosen 
views  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  Gospel,  and 
who  claim  to  hold  and  teach  such  views  as 
members  or  even  ministers  of  the  Church.  Sec- 
ondly, they  refer  to  grave  and  fundamental  er- 
rors with  regard  to  first  principles;  not  to  ec- 
centric view^  respecting  matters  of  detail.  And 
in  determining  this  second  point  much  caution 
will  be  needed;  especially  when  inferences  are 
drawn  from  a  man's  teaching.  We  should  be 
on  our  guard  with  regard  to  assertions  that 
a  particular  teacher  virtually  denies  the  Divin- 
ity of  Christ,  or  the  Trinity,  or  the  personality 
of  God.  But  when  both  these  points  are  quite 
clear,  that  the  person  contradicts  some  of  the 
primary  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  he  claims 
to  do  so  as  a  Christian,  what  is  a  minister  to 
do  to  such  a  member  of  his  flock?  He  is  to 
make  one  or  two  efforts  to  reclaim  him,  and 
then  to  have  as  little  to  do  with  him  as  possible. 

In  all  such  cases  there  are  three  sets  of  per- 
sons to  be  considered: — the  heretic  himself, 
those  who  have  to  deal  with  him,  and  the 
Church  at  large.  What  conduct  on  the  part  oi 
those  who  have  to  deal  with  him  will  be  least 
prejudicial  to  themselves  and  to  the  Church, 
and  most  beneficial  to  the  man  himself?  The 
supreme  law  of  charity  must  be  the  guiding 
principle.  But  that  is  no  true  charity  which 
shows  tenderness  to  one  person  in  such  a  way 


as  to  do  grievous  harm  to  others,  or  to  do 
more  harm  than  good  to  the  person  who  re- 
ceives it.  Love  of  what  is  good  is  not  only 
consistent  with  hatred  of  what  is  evil;  it  cannot 
exist  without  such  hatred.  What  we  have  to 
consider,  therefore,  is  this.  Will  friendliness 
confirm  him  in  his  error?  Would  he  be  more 
impressed  by  severity?  Is  intercourse  with  him 
likely  to  lead  to  our  being  led  astray?  Will  it 
increase  his  influence  and  his  opportunities  of 
doing  harm?  Is  severity  likely  to  excite  sym- 
pathy in  other  people,  first  for  him,  and  then 
for  his  teaching?  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down 
a  hard-and-fast  rule  that  would  cover  all  cases; 
and  while  we  remember  the  stern  instructions 
which  St.  Paul  gives  to  Titus,  and  St.  John  to 
the  "  elect  lady,"  let  us  not  forget  the  way  in 
which  Jesus  Christ  treated  publicans  and 
tinners. 

In  our  own  day  there  is  danger  of  mistaking 
lazy  or  weak  indifferentism  for  Christian  char- 
ity. It  is  a  convenient  doctrine  that  the  beliefs 
df  our  fellow-Christians  are  no  concern  of  ours, 
even  when  they  try  to  propagate  what  contra- 
dicts the  creed.  And,  while  emphasis  is  laid 
rpon  the  responsibility  of  accepting  articles  of 
faith,  it  is  assumed  that  there  is  little  or  no 
responsibility  in  refusing  to  accept,  or  in  teach- 
ing others  to  refuse  also.  To  plead  for  ten- 
derness, where  severity  is  needed,  is  not  charity, 
but  Laodicaean  lukewarmness;  and  mistaken 
tenderness  may  easily  end  in  making  us  "  par- 
takers in  evil  works."  To  be  severe,  when  se- 
verity is  imperatively  called  for,  is  not  only 
charity  to  the  offenders,  it  "  is  also  charity  to- 
wards all  men  besides.  It  is  charity  towards 
the  ignorant  as  carrying  instruction  along  with 
it;  charity  towards  the  unwary,  as  giving  them 
warning  to  stand  off  from  infection;  charity  to- 
wards the  confirmed  Christians,  as  encouraging 
them  still  more,  and  preserving  them  from  in- 
sults; charity  towards  the  whole  Church,  as  sup- 
porting both  their  unity  and  purity;  charity 
towards  all  mankind,  towards  them  that  are 
without,  as  it  is  recommending  pure  religion  to 
them  in  the  most  advantageous  light,  obviating 
their  most  plausible  calumnies,  and  giving 
them  less  occasion  to  blaspheme." 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  CHARACTER  AND  CONTENTS  OF 
THE  LAST  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  PAUL— THE 
NEMESIS  OF  NEGLECTED  GIFTS. 

2  Timothy  i.  6,   7. 

In  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  we  have 
the  last  known  words  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  his 
last  will  and  testament;  his  last  instructions 
to  his  favourite  disciple  and  through  him  to  the 
Church.  It  is  written  with  full  consciousness 
that  the  end  is  at  hand.  His  course  in  this 
world  is  all  but  over;  and  it  will  be  closed  by  a 
violent,  it  may  be  by  a  cruel  death.  The  letter 
is,  therefore,  a  striking  but  thoroughly  natural 
mixture  of  gloom  and  brightness.  On  the  one 
hand,  death  throws  its  dark  shadow  across  the 
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page.  On  the  other,  there  is  the  joyous  thought 
that  the  realisation  of  his  brightest  hopes  is 
close  at  hand.  Death  will  come  with  its  pain 
and  ignominy,  to  cut  short  the  Apostle's  still 
unfinished  work,  to  take  him  away  from  the 
Churches  which  he  has  founded  and  which  still 
sorely  need  his  guidance,  and  from  the  friends 
whom  he  loves,  and  who  still  need  his  counsel 
and  support.  But  death,  while  it  takes  him  away 
from  much  to  which  he  clings  and  which  clings 
to  him,  will  free  him  from  toil,  and  anxiety,  and 
neglect,  and  will  take  him  to  be  with  Christ  until 
that  day  when  he  shall  receive  the  crown  of 
righteousness  which  is  laid  up  for  him. 

If  the  shadow  of  impending  death  were 
the  only  source  of  gloom,  the  letter  would  be 
far  more  joyous  than  it  is.  It  would  be  far  more 
continuously  a  strain  of  thanksgiving  and  tri- 
umph. But  the  prospect  of  ending  his  life  under 
the  hand  of  the  public  executioner  is  not  the 
thought  which  dominates  the  more  sorrowful 
portion  of  the  Epistle.  There  is  the  fact  that 
he  is  almost  alone;  not  because  his  friends  are 
prevented  from  coming  to  him,  but  because 
they  have  forsaken  him;  some,  it  may  be,  for 
pressing  work  elsewhere;  others  because  the  at- 
tractions of  the  world  were  too  strong  for  them; 
but  the  majority  of  them,  because  they  were 
afraid  to  stand  by  him  when  he  was  placed  at 
the  bar  before  Nero.  The  Apostle  is  heavy- 
hearted  about  this  desertion  of  him,  not  merely 
because  of  the  wound  which  it  inflicts  on  his 
own  affectionate  spirit,  but  because  of  the  re- 
sponsibility which  those  who  are  guilty  of  it 
have  thereby  incurred.  He  prays  that  it  "  may 
not  be  laid  to  their  account." 

Yet  the  thought  which  specially  oppresses 
him  is  "  anxiety  about  all  the  Churches  " — and 
about  Timothy  himself.  Dark  days  are  com- 
ing. False  doctrine  will  be  openly  preached  and 
will  not  lack  hearers;  and  utterly  unchristian 
conduct  and  conversation  will  become  griev- 
ously prevalent.  And,  while  the  godly  are 
persecuted,  evil  men  will  wax  worse  and  worse. 
This  sad  state  of  things  has  already  begun;  and 
the  Apostle  seems  to  fear  that  his  beloved  dis- 
ciple is  not  altogether  unaffected  by  it.  Separa- 
tion from  St.  Paul  and  the  difficulties  of  his 
position  may  have  told  on  his  over-sensitive 
temperament,  and  have  caused  him  to  be  remiss 
in  his  work,  through  indulgence  in  futile  de- 
spondency. The  words  of  the  text  strike  the 
dominant  chord  of  the  Epistle  and  reveal  to  us 
the  motive  that  prompts  it.  The  Apostle  puts 
Timothy  in  remembrance  "  that  he  stir  up  the 
gift  of  God  which  is  in  him."  Again  and  again 
he  insists  on  this  and  similar  counsels.  "  Be 
not  ashamed  of  the  testimony  of  our  Lord,  nor 
of  me  His  prisoner;  but  suffer  hardships." 
"  That  good  thing  which  was  committed  to 
thee  guard  through  the  Holy  Ghost  "  (vv.  8,  13). 
"  Suffer  hardship  with  me.  as  a  good  soldier  of 
Jesus  Christ."  "  Give  diligence  to  present  thy- 
self approved  unto  God,  a  workman  that  need- 
eth  not  to  be  ashamed"  (ii.  3,  15).  "  But  abide 
thou  in  the  things  which  thou  hast  learned  and 
hast  been  assured  of,  knowing  of  whom  thou 
hast  learned  them  "  (iii.  14).  And  then,  as  the 
letter  draws  to  a  close,  he  speaks  in  still  more 
solemn  tones  of  warning:  "  I  charge  thee  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  of  Christ  Jesus,  Who 
shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  by  His 
appearing  and  His  kingdom:  be  instant  in  sea- 
son,   out    of    season:    reprove,    rebuke,    exhort, 


with  all  long-suffering  and  teaching."  "  Be 
thou  sober  in  all  things,  suffer  hardships,  do  the 
work  of  an  evangelist,  fulfil  thy  ministry  "  (iv. 
1,  2,  5).  Evidently  the  Apostle  is  anxious  lest 
even  the  rich  gifts  with  which  Timothy  is  en- 
dowed should  be  allowed  to  rust  through  want 
of  use.  Timidity  and  weakness  may  prove  fatal 
to  him  and  his  work,  in  spite  of  the  spiritual 
advantages  which  he  has  enjoyed.  The  Apos- 
tle's anxiety  about  the  future  of  the  Churches  is 
interwoven  with  anxiety  about  the  present  and 
future  conduct  of  his  beloved  delegate  and  suc- 
cessor. 

The  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  is  more  per- 
sonal than  either  of  the  other  Pastoral  Epistles. 
It  is  less  official  in  tone  and  contents,  and  is  ad- 
dressed more  directly  to  the  recipient  himself, 
than  through  him  to  others.  Three  main  sub- 
jects are  treated  in  the  letter:  and  first  and 
foremost  of  these  is  the  conduct  of  Timothy 
himself.  This  subject  occupies  about  a  third 
of  the  Epistle.  The  next  and  longest  section 
treats  of  the  present  and  future  prospects  of 
the  Church  (ii.  14-iv.  5).  And  lastly  the  Apos- 
tle speaks  of  himself. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  even 
these  who  condemn  the  Pastoral  Epistles  as  the 
product  of  a  later  writer,  feel  almost  obliged  to 
admit  that  at  least  some  of  this  touching  letter 
must  be  genuine.  Whoever  wrote  it  must  have 
had  some  genuine  letters  of  St.  Paul  to  use  as 
material.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  of 
the  writings  of  that  age  which  have  come  down 
to  us  are  more  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the 
person  whose  name  they  bear,  or  are  more  full 
of  touches  which  a  fabricator  would  never  have 
thought  of  introducing.  The  person  who  forged 
the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  in  the  name  of 
St.  Paul,  must  indeed  have  been  a  genius. 
Nothing  that  has  come  down  to  us  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  second  century  leads  us  to  suppose 
that  any  such  literary  power  existed.  Whether 
we  regard  the  writer,  or  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  is  placed,  or  the  person  to  whom  he 
writes,  all  is  thoroughly  characteristic,  harmoni- 
ous, and  in  keeping.  We  have  St.  Paul  with 
his  exquisite  sympathy,  sensitiveness,  and  affec- 
tion, his  intense  anxiety,  his  unflinching  cour- 
age. We  have  the  solemnity  and  importunity  of 
one  who  knows  that  his  days  are  numbered. 
And  we  have  the  urgency  and  tenderness  of 
one  who  writes  to  a  friend  who  has  his  faults 
and  weaknesses,  but  who  is  trusted  and  loved  in 
spite  of  them. 

In  encouraging  Timothy  to  sti/  up  the  gift 
that  is  in  him,  and  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  ignominy,  or  afraid  of  the  hard- 
ships, which  the  service  of  Christ  entails,  the 
Apostle  puts  before  him  five  considerations. 
There  are  the  beautiful  traditions  of  his  family, 
which  are  now  in  his  keeping.  There  is  the 
sublime  character  of  the  Gospel  which  has  been 
entrusted  to  him.  There  is  the  teaching  of  St. 
Paul  himself,  who  has  so  often  given  him  a 
"  pattern  of  sound  words  "  and  a  pattern  of 
steadfast  endurance.  There  is  the  example  of 
Onesiphorus  with  his  courageous  devotion.  And 
there  is  the  sure  hope  of  "  the  salvation  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus  with  eternal  glory."  Any  one 
of  these  things  might  suffice  to  influence  him: 
Timothy  cannot  be  proof  against  them  all.  St. 
Paul  is  persuaded  that  he  is  preserving  the  herit- 
age of  undissembled  faith  which  his  mother  and 
his  grandmother  possessed  before  him.     When 
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he  considers  the  character  of  the  Gospel,  of 
which  he  has  become  a  minister,  and  the  gift  of 
which  he  has  thereby  become  a  recipient,  he 
cannot  now  become  ashamed  of  bearing  testi- 
mony for  it.  And  has  the  teaching  of  his  old 
master,  separation  from  whom  used  once  to 
make  him  weep,  lost  its  hold  upon  him?  Of 
the  other  disciples  and  friends  of  the  master, 
some  have  turned  away  from  him,  showing 
coldness  or  dislike  instead  of  sympathy  and  self- 
sacrifice;  while  others,  at  great  personal  incon- 
venience, and  (it  may  be  also)  great  personal 
danger,  sought  him  out  all  the  more  dili- 
gently on  account  of  his  imprisonment,  and 
ministered  to  him.  Will  Timothy  take  his 
stand  with  Phygelus  and  Hermogenes,  or  with 
Onesiphorus?  And  over  and  above  all  these 
considerations,  which  are  connected  with  this 
world,  there  are  the  thoughts  of  the  world  to 
come.  This  is  no  mere  question  of  expediency 
and  opportuneness,  or  of  personal  loyalty  and 
affection  to  a  human  teacher  and  friend.  There 
is  the  whole  of  eternity  at  stake.  To  have 
shared  Christ's  martyr-death  is  to  share  His 
endless  life.  To  share  His  endurance  and  ser- 
vice is  to  share  His  royalty.  But  to  reject  Him, 
is  to  ensure  being  rejected  by  Him.  Were  He 
to  receive  faithless  followers  among  the  faith- 
ful, He  would  be  faithless  to  His  promises  and 
to  Himself. 

For  all  these  reasons,  therefore,  the  Apostle 
charges  his  disciple  to  "  stir  up  the  gift  of  God 
which  is  in  him  through  the  laying  on  of  the 
Apostle's  hands."  And  the  fact  that  he  uses  so 
much  argument  and  entreaty  is  evidence  that 
he  had  grave  anxiety  about  Timothy.  Timothy's 
natural  sensitiveness  and  tenderness  of  heart 
made  him  specially  liable  to  despondency  and 
timidity,  especially  when  separated  from  friends 
and    confronted    by    sturdy    opposition. 

'  That  thou  stir  up  the  gift  of  God  which  is 
in  thee."  Literally  "  that  thou  kindle  up  and 
fan  into  a  flame."  It  does  not  necessarily  imply 
that  there  has  once  been  a  bright  flame,  which 
has  been  allowed  to  die  down,  leaving  only 
smouldering  embers.  But  this  is  the  natural 
meaning  of  the  figure,  as  is  possibly  what  St. 
Paul  implies  here.  He  does  not  explain  what 
precise  gift  of  God  it  is  that  Timothy  is  to 
kindle  into  a  warmer  glow;  but,  as  it  is  one  of 
those  which  were  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands  at  the  time  of  his  ordination, 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  it  is  the  au- 
thority and  power  to  be  a  minister  of  Christ. 
In  the  First  Epistle  St.  Paul  had  given  Timothy 
a  similar  charge  (iv.  14);  and  by  combining  that 
passage  with  this  we  learn  that  both  the  Apos- 
tle and  the  elders  laid  their  hands  on  the  young 
evangelist:  "  Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee, 
which  was  given  thee  by  prophecy,  with  the  lay- 
ing on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery."  This 
talent,  committed  to  his  charge  for  use  in  God's 
service,  must  not  be  allowed  to  lie  idle;  it  must 
be  used  with  vigour,  and  trust,  and  courage. 
The  very  character  of  the  gift  bestowed  proves 
that  it  is  to  be  used,  and  used  freely.  "  For  God 
gave  us  not  a  spirit  of  fearfulness;  but  of  power 
and  love  and  discipline."  St.  Paul  includes 
himself  in  the  statement.  He,  like  his  disciple, 
has  received  this  gift  from  God,  and  he  knows 
from  long  experience  what  its  nature  is.  It  is 
no  "spirit  of  fearfulness;  "  no  "  spirit  of  bond- 
age leading  to  fear "  (Rom.  viii.  15).  It  was 
never  meant  to  produce  in  us  a  slavish  fear  of 


God,  or  a  cowardly  fear  of  men.  To  feel  awe 
and  reverence  when  dealing  with  God, — to  feel 
responsibility  when  dealing  with  men, — is  one 
thing.  To  abstain  from  action  for  fear  of  offend- 
ing either,  is  quite  another.  It  is  sometimes 
possible  to  avoid  criticism  by  refusing  to  com- 
mit oneself  to  anything;  but  such  refusal  may 
be  a  sinful  neglect  of  opportunities:  and  no 
error  of  judgment  in  using  the  gifts  committed 
to  us  can  be  worse  than  that  of  not  using  them 
at  all.  Those  are  not  necessarily  the  most  use- 
ful servants  who  make  the  fewest  conspicuous 
mistakes. 

The  spirit  with  which  we  are  endowed  is  a 
spirit  of  power,  whereas  a  spirit  of  fearlessness  is 
weak.  Faint-heartedness  cannot  be  strong.  The 
faint-hearted  mistrust  themselves  and  others; 
and  they  discourage  themselves  and  others. 
They  anticipate  dangers  and  difficulties,  and 
thereby  sometimes  create  them;  and  they  antici- 
pate failure,  and  thereby  often  bring  it  about. 
It  is  only  by  acting,  and  by  acting  vigorously 
and  courageously,  that  we  find  out  the  full  power 
of  the  spirit  with  which  we  have  been  blessed. 

Again,  the  gift  which  God  has  bestowed  upon 
us  is  a  spirit  of  love:  and  more  than  anything 
else  perfect  love  casts  out  the  spirit  of  fear. 
Fear  is  the  child  of  bondage;  love  is  the  child 
of  freedom.  If  we  love  God,  we  shall  not  live 
in  terror  of  His  judgments:  and  if  we  love  men, 
we  shall  not  live  in  terror  of  their  criticisms. 
Moreover,  the  spirit  of  love  teaches  us  the  na- 
ture of  the  gift  of  power.  It  is  not  force  or 
violence;  not  an  imposing  of  our  own  will  on 
others.  It  is  an  affectionate  striving  to  win 
others  over  to  obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  It 
is  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice;  not  of  self-assertion. 

Lastly,  the  spirit  with  which  we  are  endowed 
by  God  is  a  spirit  of  discipline.  By  discipline 
that  cowardly  indolence,  which  the  spirit  of  fear- 
fulness engenders,  can  be  kept  down  and  ex- 
pelled. If  it  be  asked  whether  the  discipline 
be  that  which  Timothy  is  to  enforce  in  ruling 
others,  or  that  which  he  is  to  practise  in  school- 
ing himself,  we  may  answer,  "  Both."  The  ter- 
mination of  the  word  which  is  here  used 
(c<*)(ppovicfi6s)  seems  to  require  the  transitive 
meaning;  and  slackness  in  correcting  others 
may  easily  have  been  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
the  despondency  of  Timothy  showed  itself.  On 
the  other  hand  the  whole  context  here  speaks 
of  Timothy's  treatment  of  himself.  To  take  a 
more  lively  interest  in  the  conduct  of  others 
would  be  discipline  for  himself  and  for  them 
also.  There  may  be  as  much  pride  as  humility 
in  indulging  the  thought  that  the  lives  of  other 
people  are  so  utterly  bad,  that  it  is  quite  out  of 
power  of  such  persons  as  ourselves  to  effect  a 
reformation.  This  is  a  subtle  way  of  shirking 
responsibility.  Strong  in  the  spirit  of  power, 
glowing  with  the  spirit  of  love,  we  can  turn  the 
faults  of  others,  together  with  all  the  troubles 
which  may  befall  us  in  this  life,  into  instru- 
ments  of   discipline. 

The  words  of  the  Apostle,  though  primarily 
addressed  to  ministers,  in  reference  to  the  spirit- 
ual gifts  bestowed  on  them  at  their  ordination, 
must  not  be  confined  to  them.  They  apply  to 
the  gifts  bestowed  by  God  upon  every  Christian, 
and  indeed  upon  every  human  being.  There  is 
a  terrible  penalty  attached  to  the  neglect  of  the 
higher  faculties,  whether  intellectual  or  moral; 
a  penalty  which  works  surely  and  unerringly  by 
a  natural  law.     We  all  of  us  have  imagination, 
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intellect,  will.  These  wonderful  powers  must 
have  an  object,  must  have  employment.  If  we 
do  not  give  them  their  true  object,  viz.,  the 
glory  of  God,  they  will  find  an  object  for  them- 
selves. Instead  of  soaring  upwards  on  the 
wings  supplied  by  the  glories  of  creation  and 
the  mercies  of  redemption,  they  will  sink  down- 
wards into  the  mire.  They  will  fasten  upon  the 
flesh;  and  in  an  atmosphere  poisoned  by  debas- 
ing associations  they  will  become  debased  also. 
Instead  of  raising  the  man  who  possesses  them 
into  that  higher  life,  which  is  a  foretaste  of 
heaven,  they  will  hurry  him  downwards  with 
the  accumulated  pressure  of  an  undisciplined 
intellect,  a  polluted  imagination,  and  a  lawless 
will.  That  which  should  have  been  for  wealth, 
becomes  an  occasion  of  falling.  Angels  of  light 
become  angels  of  darkness.  And  powers  which 
ought  to  be  as  priests,  consecrating  the  whole 
of  our  nature  to  God,  become  as  demons, 
shameless  and  ruthless  in  devoting  us  to  the 
Evil  One.  Not  only  every  minister  of  Christ, 
but  every  thinking  man,  has  need  from  time  to 
time  "  to  stir  up  the  gift  of  God  that  is  in  him," 
to  kindle  it  into  a  flame,  and  see  that  it  is  di- 
rected to  holy  ends  and  exercised  in  noble  serv- 
ice. God's  royal  gifts  of  intellect  and  will  cannot 
be  flung  away,  cannot  be  left  unused,  cannot  be 
extinguished.  For  good  or  for  evil  they  are 
ours;  and  they  are  deathless.  But,  though  they 
cannot  be  destroyed  they  can  be  neglected. 
They  can  be  buried  in  the  earth,  till  they  breed 
worms  and  stink.  They  can  be  allowed  to  run 
riot,  until  they  become  as  wild  beasts,  and  turn 
again  and  rend  us.  Or  in  the  spirit  of  power, 
or  love,  and  of  discipline,  they  may  be  chastened 
by  lofty  exercise  and  sanctified  to  heavenly  uses, 
till  they  become  more  and  more  fit  to  be  the 
equipment  of  one,  who  is  for  ever  to  stand  "  be- 
fore the  throne  of  God,  and  praise  Him  day 
and  night  in  His  temple." 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

THE  HEARTLESSNESS  OF  PHYGELUS 
AND  HERMOGENES—THE  DEVOTION 
OF  0NES1PH0RUS— PRAYERS  FOR  THE 
DEAD. 

2  Timothy  i.  15-18. 

We  have  here  one  of  the  arguments  which 
St.  Paul  makes  use  of  in  urging  his  beloved 
disciple  to  stir  up  the  gift  of  God  that  is  in  him 
through  the  laying  on  of  hands,  and  not  al- 
low himself  to  be  afraid  of  the  ignominy  and 
the  sufferings,  which  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ 
involves.  After  reminding  him  of  the  holy 
traditions  of  his  family,  of  the  glorious  char- 
acter of  the  Gospel  which  has  been  committed 
to  him,  and  of  the  character  of  the  Apostle's 
own  teaching,  St.  Paul  now  goes  on  to  point 
out,  as  a  warning,  the  conduct  of  those  in  Asia 
who  had  deserted  him  in  his  hour  of  need;  and, 
as  an  example,  in  marked  contrast  to  them,  the 
affectionate  courage  and  persistent  devotion  of 
Onesiphorus.  Timothy  is  not  likely  to  follow 
those  in  Asia  in  their  cowardly  desertion  of  the 
Apostle.  He  will  surely  bestir  himself  to  follow 
an  example,  the  details  of  which  are  so  well 
known  to  him  and  so  very  much  to  the  point. 
Timothy's  special  knowledge  of  both  cases,  so 
far  as  the  conduct  referred  to  lay  not  in  Rome, 


but  in  Asia,  is  emphatically  insisted  upon  by  St. 
Paul.  He  begins  by  saying,  "  This  thou  knowest, 
that  all  that  are  in  Asia  turned  away  from  me!  " 
and  he  concludes  with  the  remark, "  In  how  many 
things  he  ministered  at  Ephesus,  thou  knowest 
very  well;  "  or,  as  the  Greek  comparative  proba- 
bly means,  "  thou  knowest  better  than  I  do." 
And  it  is  worth  noticing  that  St.  Paul  uses  a 
different  word  for  "  know "  in  the  two  cases. 
Of  his  desertion  by  those  in  Asia  he  uses  a 
word  of  general  meaning  (oMac)  which  implies 
knowledge  about  the  things  or  persons  in  ques- 
tion, but  need  not  imply  more  than  hearsay 
knowledge  of  what  is  notorious.  Of  the  de- 
voted service  of  Onesiphorus  at  Ephesus  he  uses 
a  word  (yivuoneic)  which  implies  progressive 
personal  experience.  Timothy  had  of  course 
heard  all  about  the  refusal  of  Phygelus  and 
Hermogenes  and  others  to  recognise  the  claim 
which  St.  Paul  had  upon  their  services;  what 
he  saw  and  experienced  continually  gave  him 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  conduct  of 
Onesiphorus  in  the  Church  of  which  Timothy 
had  the  chief  care. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about  the  meaning  of  St.  Paul's  statements  re- 
specting these  two  contrasted  cases:  Phygelus 
and  those  like  him  on  the  one  side,  and  Onesiph- 
orus on  the  other:  and  with  regard  to  both  of 
them  a  variety  of  suggestions  have  been  made, 
which  are  scarcely  compatible  with  the  language 
used,  and  which  do  not  after  all  make  the  situa- 
tion more  intelligible.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  brevity  of  the  statements  does  leave  room 
for  a  certain  amount  of  conjecture;  but,  never- 
theless, they  are  clear  enough  to  enable  us  to 
conjecture  with  a  fair  amount  of  certainty. 

And  first  with  regard  to  the  case  of  those  in 
Asia.  They  are  in  Asia  at  the  time  when  this 
letter  is  being  written.  It  is  quite  inadmissible 
to  twist  this  plain  language  and  force  it  to  mean 
"  those  from  Asia  who  are  now  in  Rome."  01 
ev  tiJ  'Aaia  cannot  be  equivalent  to  ol  t/c  7170  'Aaiag. 
If  St.  Paul  meant  the  latter,  why  did  he  not 
write  it?  Secondly,  it  is  the  proconsular  prov- 
ince of  Asia  that  is  meant,  that  is  the  western 
portion  of  Asia  Minor,  and  not  the  continent  of 
Asia.  Thirdly,  the  "  turning  away "  of  these 
Christians  in  Asia  Minor  does  not  mean  their 
apostasy  from  the  faith,  of  which  there  is  no 
hint  either  in  the  word  or  in  the  context.  St. 
Paul  would  hardly  have  spoken  of  their  aban- 
donment of  Christianity  as  turning  away  from 
him.  It  means  that  they  turned  their  faces  away 
from  him,  and  refused  to  have  anything  to  say 
to  him.  When  he  sought  their  sympathy  and 
assistance,  they  renounced  his  acquaintance,  or 
at  any  rate  refused  to  admit  his  claim  upon 
them.  It  is  the  very  expression  used  by  Christ 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  "  From  him  that 
would  borrow  of  thee,  turn  not  thou  away " 
(Matt.  v.  42).  This  was  exactly  what  these 
Asiatic  disciples  had  done:  the  Apostle  had 
asked  them  to  lend  him  their  help  and  support; 
and  they  had  "  turned  away  from  "  him.  But 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  "  all  "?  He  says  that 
"  all  that  are  in  Asia  turned  away  from  "  him. 
Obviously  there  is  some  qualification  to  be  un- 
derstood. He  cannot  mean  that  Timothy  is  well 
aware  that  every  believer  in  Asia  Minor  had 
repudiated  St.  Paul.  Some  have  supposed  that 
the  necessary  qualification  is  to  be  found  in 
what  follows;  viz.,  "  of  whom  are  Phygelus  and 
Hermogenes."      The    meaning    would    then    be 
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that  the  whole  of  the  party  to  which  Phygelus 
and  Hermogenes  belong  rejected  the  Apostle. 
But  the  arrangement  of  the  sentence  is  quite 
against  this  supposition;  and  there  is  nothing 
either  said  or  implied  about  these  two  men  be- 
ing the  leaders  or  representatives  of  a  party. 
The  expression  respecting  them  is  exactly 
parallel  to  that  in  the  First  Epistle  respecting 
those  who  "  made  shipwreck  concerning  the 
faith:  of  whom  is  Hymenaeus  and  Alexander" 
(i.  19,  20).  In  each  case,  out  of  a  class  of  per- 
sons who  are  spoken  of  in  general  terms,  two 
are  mentioned  by  name.  What  then  is  the  quali- 
fication of  the  "  all,"  which  common  sense  re- 
quires? It  means  simply,  "all  whom  I  asked, 
all  to  whom  I  made  an  appeal  for  assistance." 
At  the  time  when  this  letter  was  written,  there 
were  several  Christians  in  Asia  Minor, — some 
of  them  known  to  Timothy, — to  whom  St.  Paul 
had  applied  for  help  in  his  imprisonment;  and, 
as  Timothy  was  very  well  aware,,  they  every 
one  of  them  refused  to  give  it.  And  this  refusal 
took  place  in  Asia  Minor,  not  in  Rome.  Some 
have  supposed  that,  although  these  unfriendly 
Christians  were  in  Asia  when  St.  Paul  wrote 
about  them,  yet  it  was  in  Rome  that  they 
"  turned  away  from  "  him.  They  had  been  in 
Rome,  and  instead  of  remaining  there  to  com- 
fort the  prisoner,  they  had  gone  away  to  Asia 
Minor.  On  this  supposition  a  difficulty  has  been 
raised,  and  it  has  been  pressed  as  if  it  told 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle.  How,  it 
is  asked,  could  Timothy,  who  was  in  Ephesus, 
be  supposed  to  be  well  aware  of  what  took  place 
in  Rome?  And  to  meet  this  objection  it  has 
been  conjectured,  that  shortly  before  this  letter 
was  written  some  one  had  gone  with  news  from 
Rome  to  Ephesus.  But  this  is  to  meet  an  imag- 
inary difficulty  with  an  imaginary  fact.  Let  us 
imagine  nothing,  and  then  all  runs  smoothly. 
Every  one  in  Asia  Minor,  to  whom  application 
was  made  on  behalf  of  St.  Paul,  "  turned  away 
from  "  him  and  refused  to  do  what  was  asked. 
Of  such  a  fact  as  this  the  overseer  of  the  Church 
of  Ephesus  could  not  fail  to  have  knowledge; 
and,  distressing  as  it  was,  it  ought  not  to  make 
him  sink  down  into  indolent  despondency,  but 
stir  him  up  to  redoubled  exertion.  What  the 
precise  request  was  that  Phygelus  and  Her- 
mogenes and  the  rest  had  refused,  we  do  not 
know;  but  very  possibly  it  was  to  go  to  Rome 
and  exert  themselves  on  the  Apostle's  behalf. 
Of  the  two  persons  named  nothing  further  is 
known.  They  are  mentioned  as  being  known 
to  Timothy,  and  very  possibly  as  being  residents 
in   Ephesus. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  case  of  Onesiphorus, 
whose  conduct  is  such  a  marked  contrast  to 
these  others.  In  the  most  natural  way  St.  Paul 
first  of  all  tells  Timothy  what  he  experienced 
from  Onesiphorus  in  Rome;  and  then  appeals 
to  Timothy's  own  experience  of  him  in  Ephesus. 
In  between  these  two  passages  there  is  a  sen- 
tence, inserted  parenthetically,  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  controversy. 
"  The  Lord  grant  unto  him  to  find  mercy  of  the 
Lord  in  that  day."  On  the  one  side  it  is  argued 
that  the  context  shows  that  Onesiphorus  is 
dead,  and  that  therefore  we  have  Scriptural  au- 
thority for  prayers  for  the  dead:  on  the  other 
that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Onesiphorus 
was  dead  at  the  time  when  St.  Paul  wrote;  and 
that,  even  if  he  was,  this  parenthesis  is  more 
of  the  nature  of  a  pious  wish,  or  expression  of 


hope,  than  a  prayer.  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  on  the  whole  the  latter  is  the  view  taken 
by  Protestant  commentators,  although  by  no 
means  universally;  while  the  former  is  the  inter- 
pretation which  finds  favour  with  Roman  Catho- 
lics. Scripture  elsewhere  is  almost  entirely  si- 
lent on  the  subject;  and  hence  this  passage  is 
regarded  as  of  special  importance.  But  it  ought 
to  be  possible  to  approach  the  discussion  of  it 
without  heat  or  prejudice. 

Certainly  the  balance  of  probability  is  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  the  view  that  Onesiphorus 
was  already  dead  when  St.  Paul  wrote  these 
words.  There  is  not  only  the  fact  that  he  here 
speaks  of  "  the  house  of  Onesiphorus  "  in  con- 
nection with  the  present,  and  of  Onesiphorus 
himself  only  in  connection  with  the  past:  there 
is  also  the  still  more  marked  fact  that  in  the  final 
salutations,  while  greetings  are  sent  to  Prisca 
and  Aquila,  and  from  Eubulus,  Pudens,  Linus, 
and  Claudia,  yet  it  is  once  more  "  the  house  of 
Onesiphorus  "  and  not  Onesiphorus  himself  who 
is  saluted.  This  language  is  thoroughly  intel- 
ligible, if  Onesiphorus  was  no  longer  alive,  but 
had  a  wife  and  children  who  were  still  living  at 
Ephesus;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  explain  this  refer- 
ence in  two  places  to  the  household  of  Onesiph- 
orus, if  he  himself  was  still  alive.  In  all  the 
other  cases  the  individual  and  not  the  household 
is  mentioned.  Nor  is  this  twofold  reference  to 
his  family  rather  than  to  himself  the  only  fact 
which  points  in  this  direction.  There  is  also  the 
character  of  the  Apostle's  prayer.  Why  does  he 
confine  his  desires  respecting  the  requital  of 
Onesiphorus'  kindness  to  the  day  of  judgment? 
Why  does  he  not  also  pray  that  he  may  be  re- 
quited in  this  life?  that  he  "  may  prosper  and 
be  in  health,  even  as  his  soul  prospereth,"  as 
St.  John  prays  for  Gaius  (3  John  2)?  This 
again  is  thoroughly  intelligible,  if  Onesiphorus 
is  already  dead.  It  is  much  less  intelligible  if  he 
is  still  alive.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  scarcely 
too  much  to  say  that  there  is  no  serious  reason 
for  questioning  the  now  widely  accepted  view 
that  at  the  time  when  St.  Paul  wrote  these  words 
Onesiphorus  was  among  the  departed. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point  there  seems 
to  be  equal  absence  of  serious  reason  for  doubt- 
ing that  the  words  in  question  constitute  a 
prayer.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  term  which  better 
describes  them  than  the  word  "prayer:"  and 
in  discussing  them  one  would  have  to  be  spe- 
cially careful  in  order  to  avoid  the  words 
"  pray  "  and  "  prayer  "  in  connection  with  them. 
It  does  not  much  matter  what  meaning  we  give 
to  "  the  Lord  "  in  each  case;  whether  both  refer 
to  Christ,  or  both  to  the  Father,  or  one  to 
Christ  and  the  other  to  the  Father.  In  any  case 
we  have  a  prayer  that  the  Judge  at  the  last  day 
will  remember  those  good  deeds  of  Onesiph- 
orus, which  the  Apostle  has  been  unable  to  re- 
pay, and  will  place  them  to  his  account.  Paul 
cannot  requite  them,  but  he  prays  that  God  will 
do  so  by  showing  mercy  upon  him  at  the  last 
day. 

Having  thus  concluded  that,  according  to  the 
more  probable  and  reasonable  view,  the  passage 
before  us  contains  a  prayer  offered  up  by  the 
Apostle  on  behalf  of  one  who  is  dead,  we  seem 
to  have  obtained  his  sanction,  and  therefore 
the  sanction  of  Scripture,  for  using  similar 
prayers  ourselves.  But  what  is  a  similar 
prayer?  There  are  many  kinds  of  intercessions 
which   may   be   made   on   behalf   of   those   who 
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have  gone  before  us  into  the  other  world:  and 
it  does  not  follow  that,  because  one  kind  of 
intercession  has  Scriptural  authority,  therefore 
any  kind  of  intercession  is  allowable.  This  pas- 
sage may  be  quoted  as  reasonable  evidence  that 
the  death  of  a  person  does  not  extinguish  our 
right  or  our  duty  to  pray  for  him:  but  it  ought 
not  to  be  quoted  as  authority  for  such  prayers 
on  behalf  of  the  dead  as  are  very  different  in 
kind  from  the  one  of  which  we  have  an  exam- 
ple here.  Many  other  kinds  of  intercession  for 
the  dead  may  be  reasonable  and  allowable;  but 
this  passage  proves  no  more  than  that  some 
kinds  of  intercession  for  the  dead  are  allowable, 
viz.,  those  in  which  we  pray  that  God 'will  have 
mercy  at  the  day  of  judgment  on  those  who 
have  done  good  to  us  and  others  during  their 
life  upon  earth. 

But  is  the  right,  which  is  also  the  duty,  of 
praying  for  the  departed  limited  by  the  amount 
of  sanction  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from 
this  solitary  passage  of  Scripture?  Assuredly 
not.  Two  other  authorities  have  to  be  con- 
sulted,— reason  and  tradition. 

I.  This  pious  practice,  so  full  of  comfort  to 
affectionate  souls,  is  reasonable  in  itself.  Scrip- 
ture, which  is  mercifully  reticent  respecting  a 
subject  so  liable  to  provoke  unhealthy  curiosity 
and  excitement,  nevertheless  does  tell  us  plainly 
some  facts  respecting  the  unseen  world.  (1) 
Those  whom  we  call  the  dead  are  still  alive. 
God  is  still  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and 
of  Jacob:  and  He  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead, 
but  of  the  living  (Matt.  xxii.  32).  Those  who 
believe  that  death  is  annihilation,  and  that  there 
can  be  no  resurrection,  "  do  greatly  err  "  (Mark 
xii.  27).  And  (2)  the  living  souls  of  the  de- 
parted are  still  conscious:  their  bodies  are 
asleep  in  this  world,  but  their  spirits  are  awake 
in  the  other.  For  this  truth  we  are  not  de- 
pendent upon  the  disputable  meaning  of  the 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus;  although  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that  that  parable  would  ever  have 
been  spoken,  unless  the  continued  consciousness 
of  the  dead  and  their  interest  in  the  living  were 
a  fact. 

Christ's  parables  are  never  mere  fables,  in 
which  nature  is  distorted  in  order  to  point  a 
moral:  His  lessons  are  ever  drawn  from  God's 
universe  as  it  is.  But  besides  the  parable  (Luke 
xvi.  19-31),  there  is  His  declaration  that  Abra- 
ham not  only  "  exulted  "  in  anticipation  of  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  but  "  he  saw  "  that  com- 
ing "  and  was  glad "  thereat  (John  viii.  56). 
And  there  is  His  promise  to  the  penitent  thief: 
''  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  To-day  shalt  thou  be 
with  me  in  Paradise  "  (Luke  xxiii.  43).  Can  we 
believe  that  this  promise,  given  at  so  awful  a 
moment  with  such  solemn  assurance  ("  Verily 
I  say  unto  thee  "),  would  have  been  made,  if 
the  robber's  soul,  when  in  Paradise,  would  be 
unconscious  of  Christ's  companionship?  Could 
Christ  then  have  "  preached  unto  the  spirits  in 
prison  "  (1  Pet.  iii.  19),  if  the  spirits  of  those 
who  had  died  in  the  Flood  were  deprived  of 
consciousness?  And  what  can  be  the  meaning 
of  "  the  souls  of  them  that  had  been  slain  for 
the  word  of  God  "  crying  "  How  long,  O  Master 
the  holy  and  true,  dost  Thou  not  judge  and 
avenge  our  blood?"  (Rev.  vi.  10),  if  the  souls 
of  the  slain  slumber  in  the  unseen  world? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  Scripture  to  prove 
that  the   departed   are   not   yet   perfect.      Their 
final  consummation  will  not  be  reached  until  the 
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coming  of  Christ  at  the  last  great  day  (Heb. 
xi.  40). 

If,  then,  the  dead  are  conscious,  and  are  not 
yet  perfected,  they  are  capable  of  progress. 
They  may  increase  in  happiness,  and  possibly  in 
holiness.  May  we  not  go  farther  and  say  that 
they  must  be  growing,  must  be  progressing  to- 
wards a  better  state;  for,  so  far  as  we  have  ex- 
perience, there  is  no  such  thing  as  conscious 
life  in  a  state  of  stagnation.  Conscious  life 
is  always  either  growing  or  decaying:  and 
decay  is  incipient  death.  For  conscious  crea- 
tures, who  are  incapable  of  decay  and  death, 
growth  seems  to  be  a  necessary  attribute.  We 
conclude,  therefore,  on  grounds  partly  of  Scrip- 
ture and  partly  of  reason,  that  the  faithful  de- 
parted are  consciously  progressing  towards  a 
condition   of  higher  perfection. 

But  this  conclusion  must  necessarily  carry  us 
still  farther.  These  consciously  developing  souls 
are  God's  children  and  our  brethren;  they  are, 
like  ourselves,  members  of  Christ  and  joint-heirs 
with  us  of  His  kingdom;  they  are  inseparably 
united  with  us  in  "  the  Communion  of  Saints." 
May  we  not  pray  for  them  to  aid  them  in  their 
progress?  And  if,  with  St.  Paul's  prayer  for 
Onesiphorus  before  us,  we  are  convinced  that 
we  may  pray  for  them,  does  it  not  become  our 
bounden  duty  to  do  so?  On  what  grounds  can 
we  accept  the  obligation  of  praying  for  the 
spiritual  advancement  of  those  who  are  with  us 
in  the  flesh,  and  yet  refuse  to  help  by  our  prayers 
the  spiritual  advancement  of  those  who  have 
joined  that  "  great  cloud  of  witnesses  "  in  the 
unseen  world,  by  which  we  are  perpetually  en- 
compassed (Heb.  xii.  1)?  The  very  fact  that 
they  witness  our  prayers  for  them  may  be  to 
them  an  increase  of  strength  and  joy. 

II.  Tradition  amply  confirms  us  in  the  belief 
that  this  pious  practice  is  lawful,  and  binding 
upon  all  who  recognise  its  lawfulness.  The  re- 
markable narrative  in  2  Maccabees  xii.  shows 
that  this  belief  in  a  very  extreme  form  was 
common  among  the  Jews,  and  publicly  acted 
upon,  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  It  is  highly 
improbable  that  prayers  for  the  dead  were 
omitted  from  the  public  worship  of  the  syna- 
gogue, in  which  Jesus  Christ  so  frequently  took 
part.  It  is  quite  certain  that  such  prayers  are 
found  in  every  early  Christian  liturgy,  and  to 
this  day  form  part  of  the  liturgies  in  use 
throughout  the  greater  portion  of  Christendom. 
And,  although  the  mediaeval  abuses  connected 
with  such  prayers  induced  the  reformers  of  our 
own  liturgy  almost,  if  not  quite,  entirely  to  omit 
them,  yet  the  Church  of  England  has  never  set 
any  bounds  to  the  liberty  of  its  members  in  this 
respect.  Each  one  of  us  is  free  in  this  matter, 
and  therefore  has  the  responsibility  of  using  or 
neglecting  what  the  whole  of  the  primitive 
Church,  and  the  large  majority  of  Christians 
throughout  all  these  centuries,  have  believed  to 
be  a  means  of  advancing  the  peace  and  glory 
of  Christ's  kingdom.  About  the  practice  of  the 
primitive  Church  there  can  be  no  question. 
Doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  the  liturgies,  be- 
cause it  has  been  said  that  some  portions  are 
certainly  of  much  later  origin  than  the  rest,  and 
therefore  these  prayers  may  be  later  insertions 
and  corruptions.  But  that  cannof  be  so;  for 
the  liturgies  do  not  stand  alone.  In  this  matter 
they  have  the  support  of  a  chain  of  Christian 
writers  beginning  with  Tertullian  in  the  second 
century,   and   also   of   early   inscriptions   in   the 
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catacombs.  About  the  meagre  allusions  to  the 
departed  in  our  own  liturgy  there  is  more  room 
for  doubt:  but  perhaps  the  most  that  can  safely 
be  asserted  is  this; — that  here  and  there  sen- 
tences have  been  worded  in  such  a  way  that  it 
is  possible  for  those  who  wish  to  do  so  to  in- 
clude the  faithful  departed  in  the  prayer  as  well 
as  the  living.  Bishop  Cosin  has  given  his  au- 
thority to  this  interpretation  of  the  prayer  that 
"  we  and  all  Thy  whole  Church  may  obtain  re- 
mission of  our  sins  and  all  other  benefits  of 
His  passion."  By  this,  he  says,  "  is  to  be  under- 
stood, as  well  those  that  have  been  here  before, 
and  those  that  shall  be  hereafter,  as  those  that 
are  now  members  of  it:  "  and  as  one  of  the 
revisers  his  authority  is  great.  And  the  prayer 
in  the  Burial  Service,  "  that  we,  with  all  those 
that  are  departed  in  the  true  faith  of  Thy  holy 
name,  may  have  our  perfect  consummation  and 
bliss,  both  in  body  and  soul,"  is  equally  patient 
of  this  meaning,  even  if  it  does  not  fairly  de- 
mand it.  For  we  do  not  pray  that  we  may  have 
our  consummation  and  bliss  with  the  departed; 
which  might  imply  that  they  are  enjoying  these 
things  now,  and  that  we  dfesire  to  join  them; 
but  we  pray  that  we  with  the  departed  may  have 
our  consummation  and  bliss;  which  includes 
them  in  the  prayer.  And  the  petition  in  the 
Litany,  "  remember  not,  Lord,  our  offences,  nor 
the  offences  of  our  forefathers,"  may,  or  may 
not,  be  a  prayer  for  our  forefathers,  according 
to  the  way  in  which  we  understand  it. 

All  this  seems  to  show  that  neither  Scripture 
nor  the  English  Church  forbids  prayer  for  the 
departed;  that,  on  the  contrary,  both  of  them 
appear  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  sanction  to 
it:  and  that  what  they  allow,  reason  commends 
and  tradition  recommends  most  strongly.  It  is 
for  each  one  of  us  to  decide  for  himself  whether 
or  no  he  will  take  part  in  the  charitable  work 
thus  placed  before  him. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  NEED  OF  MACHINERY  FOR  THE 
PRESERVATION  AND  TRANSMISSION 
OF  THE  FAITH— THE  MACHINERY  OF 
THE  PRIMITIVE  CHURCH. 

2  Timothy  ii.  i,  2. 

In  this  tenderly  affectionate  address  we  have 
a  very  early  indication  of  the  beginnings  of 
Christian  tradition  and  Christian  schools,  two 
subjects  intimately  connected  with  one  another. 
St.  Paul  having  pointed  out  as  a  warning  to  his 
"  child "  Timothy  the  cold  or  cowardly  be- 
haviour of  those  in  Asia  who  had  turned  away 
from  him,  and  as  an  example  the  affectionate 
courage  of  Onesiphorus,  returns  to  the  charge 
of  which  this  letter  is  so  full,  that  Timothy  is 
"  not  to  be  ashamed  of  the  testimony  of  our 
Lord,"  but  be  willing  to  "  suffer  hardship  with 
the  gospel  according  to  the  power  of  God  " 
(i.  8).  "  Thou,  therefore,  my  child,"  with  these 
instances  in  mind  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the 
other,  "  be  inwardly  strengthened  in  the  grace 
that  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  In  his  own  strength  he 
will  be  able  to  do  nothing;  but  in  the  grace 
which  Christ  freely  bestows  on  all  believers  who 
ask  it  of  Him,  Timothy  will  be  able  to  find  all 
that  he  needs  for  the  strengthening  of  his  own 
character    and    for    the    instruction    of    others. 


And  here  St.  Paul,  in  a  way  thoroughly  natural 
in  one  who  is  writing  a  letter  which  is  per- 
sonal rather  than  official,  diverges  for  a  mo- 
ment to  give  utterance  to  the  idea  which  passes 
through  his  mind  of  securing  permanence  in  the 
instruction  of  the  faithful.  Possibly  it  was  in 
reference  to  this  duty  that  he  feared  the  natural 
despondency  and  sensitiveness  of  Timothy. 
Timothy  would  be  likely  to  shrink  from  such 
work,  or  to  do  it  in  a  half-hearted  way.  Or 
again  the  thought  that  this  letter  is  to  summon 
Timothy  to  come  to  him  is  in  his  mind  (iv.  9, 
21),  and  he  forthwith  exhorts  him  to  make 
proper  provision  for  continuity  of  sound  teach- 
ing in  the  Church  committed  to  his  care.  "  The 
things  which  thou  hast  heard  from  me  among 
many  witnesses,  the  same  commit  thou  to  faith- 
ful men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also." 
In  other  words,  before  leaving  his  flock  in  order 
to  visit  his  spiritual  father  and  friend,  he  is  to 
secure  the  establishment  of  apostolic  tradition. 
And  in  order  to  do  this  he  is  to  establish  a 
school, — a  school  of  picked  scholars,  intelligent 
enough  to  appreciate,  and  trustworthy  enough 
to  preserve,  all  that  has  been  handed  down  from 
Christ  and  His  Apostles  respecting  the  essen- 
tials of  the  Christian  faith.  There'  is  only  one 
Gospel, — that  which  the  Apostles  have  preached 
ever  since  the  Ascension.  It  is  so  well  known, 
so  well  authenticated  both  by  intrinsic  sublim- 
ity and  external  testimony,  that  no  one  would 
be  justified  in  accepting  a  different  Gospel,  even 
upon  the  authority  of  an  angel  from  heaven.  A 
second  Gospel  is  an  impossibility.  That  which 
is  not  identical  with  the  Gospel  which  St.  Paul 
and  the  other  Apostles  have  preached  would  be 
no  Gospel  at  all  (Gal.  i.  6-9).  And  this  Divine 
and  Apostolic  Gospel  is  the  Gospel  which  has 
been  committed  to  Timothy's  charge.  Let  him 
take  all  reasonable  care  for  its  preservation. 

For  in  the  first  place,  such  care  was  com- 
manded from  the  outset.  Christ  has  promised 
that  His  truth  shall  continue  and  shall  prevail. 
But  He  has  not  exempted  Christians  from  the 
duty  of  preserving  and  propagating  it.  He, 
Who  is  the  Truth,  has  declared  that  He  is  ever 
with  His  Church,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world 
(Matt,  xxviii.  20);  and  in  fulfilment  of  this  prom- 
ise He  has  bestowed  the  Spirit  of  truth  upon 
it.  But  He  has  nowhere  hinted  that  His  Church 
is  to  leave  the  cause  of  His  Gospel  to  take  care 
of  itself.  On  the  contrary,  at  the  very  time  that 
He  promised  to  be  alway  with  His  disciples,  He 
prefaced  this  promise  with  the  command,  "  Go 
ye  therefore,  and  make  disciples  of  all  the  na- 
tions, .  .  .  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  commanded  you;  "  as  if  His  prom- 
ise were  contingent  upon  their  fulfilment  of  this 
charge.  At  the  very  moment  when  the  Church 
received  the  truth,  it  was  told  that  it  had  the 
responsibility  of  safeguarding  it  and  making  it 
known. 

And,  secondly,  experience  has  proved  how  en- 
tirely necessary  such  care  is.  The  Gospel  can- 
not be  superseded  by  any  announcement  pos- 
sessing a  larger  measure  of  truth  and  authority. 
So  far  as  the  present  dispensation  goes,  its 
claims  are  absolute  and  final.  But  it  may  be 
seriously  misunderstood;  it  may  be  corrupted  by 
large  admixture  of  error;  it  may  be  partially  or 
even  totally  forgotten;  it  may  be  supplanted  by 
some  meretricious  counterfeit.  There  were 
Thessalonians  who  had  supposed  that  the  Gos- 
pel exempted  them  from  the  obligation  of  work- 
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ing  to  earn  their  bread.  There  were  Christians 
at  Corinth  and  Ephesus  who  had  confounded  the 
liberty  of  the  Gospel  with  antinomian  license. 
There  was  the  Church  of  Sardis  which  had  so 
completely  forgotten  what  it  had  received,  that 
no  works  of  its  doing  were  found  fulfilled  before 
God,  and  the  remnant  of  truth  and  life  which 
survived  was  ready  to  perish.  And  the  Churches 
of  Galatia  had  been  in  danger  of  casting  on  one 
side  the  glories  of  the  Gospel  and  returning  to 
the  bondage  of  the  Law.  Through  ignorance, 
through  neglect,  through  wilful  misrepresenta- 
tion or  interested  opposition,  the  truth  might  be 
obscured,  or  depraved,  or  defeated;  and  there 
were  few  places  where  such  disastrous  results 
were  more  possible  than  at  Ephesus.  Its  rest- 
less activity  in  commerce  and  speculation;  its 
worldliness;  the  seductiveness  of  its  forms  of 
paganism ;— all  these  constituted  an  atmosphere 
in  which  Christian  truth,  unless  carefully  pro- 
tected, would  be  likely  to  become  tainted  or  be 
ignored.  Even  without  taking  into  account  the 
proposal  that  Timothy  should  leave  Ephesus  for 
awhile  and  visit  the  Apostle  in  his  imprisonment 
at  Rome,  it  was  no  more  than  necessary  precau- 
tion that  he  should  endeavour  to  secure  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  permanent  centre  for  preserv- 
ing and  handing  on  in  its  integrity  the  faith 
once  for  all  committed  to  the  saints. 

"  The  things  which  thou  hast  heard  from  me 
among  many  witnesses."  The  last  three  words 
are  remarkable;  and  they  are  still  more  re- 
markable in  the  original  Greek.  St.  Paul  does 
not  say  simply  "  in  the  presence  of  many  wit- 
nesses "  {kvimtov  or  TrapdvTuv  ttoXA-giv  napTvpuv),  but 
"by  means  of  many  witnesses"  (&a  TroXJUav 
fiaprvpuv).  In  the  First  Epistle  (vi.  12)  he  had 
appealed  to  the  good  confession  which  Timothy 
had  made  "  in  the  sight  of  many  witnesses."  As 
regards  Timothy's  confession  these  were  wit- 
nesses and  no  more.  They  were  able  for  ever 
afterwards  to  testify  that  he  had  made  it;  but 
they  did  not  help  him  to  make  it.  The  confes- 
sion was  his,  not  theirs,  although  no  doubt  they 
assented  to  it  and  approved  it;  and  their  pres- 
ence in  no  way  affected  its  goodness.  But  here 
those  who  were  present  were  something  more 
than  mere  witnesses  of  what  the  Apostle  said 
to  Timothy:  they  were  an  integral  part  of  the 
proceeding.  Their  presence  was  an  element 
without  which  the  Apostle's  teaching  would  have 
assumed  a  different  character.  They  were  not 
a  mere  audience,  able  to  testify  as  to  what  was 
said;  they  were  guarantees  of  the  instruction 
which  was  given.  The  sentiments  and  opinions 
which  St.  Paul  might  express  in  private  to  his 
disciple,  and  the  authoritative  teaching  which  he 
delivered  to  him  in  public  under  the  sanction  of 
many  witnesses,  were  two  different  things  and 
stood  on  different  grounds.  Timothy  had  often 
heard  from  his  friend  his  personal  views  on  a 
variety  of  subjects;  and  he  had  often  heard  from 
the  Apostle  his  "  official  testimony,  delivered 
solemnly  in  the  congregation,  as  to  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel.  It  is  this  latter  body  of  instruc- 
tion, thus  amply  guaranteed,  of  which  Timothy 
is  to  take  such  care.  He  is  to  treat  it  as  a  treas- 
ure committed  to  his  charge,  a  precious  legacy 
which  he  holds  in  trust.  And  in  his  turn  he  is 
to  commit  it  to  the  keeping  of  trustworthy  per- 
sons, who  will  know  its  value,  and  be  capable 
of  preserving  it  intact  and  of  handing  it  on  to 
others  as  trustworthy  as  themselves. 

Some  expositors  interpret  the  passage  as  re- 


ferring, not  to  the  Apostle's  public  teaching  as 
a  whole,  but  to  the  instructions  which  he  gave 
to  Timothy  at  his  ordination  respecting  the 
proper  discharge  of  his  office;  and  the  aorist 
tense  (///cowac)  favours  the  view  that  some  defi- 
nite occasion  is  intended  (comp.  1  Tim.  iv.  14; 
2  Tim.  i.  6).  In  that  case  the  Apostle  is  here 
showing  anxiety  for  the  establishment  of  a 
sound  tradition  respecting  the  duties  of  min- 
isters,— a  very  important  portion,  but  by  no 
means  the  main  portion  of  the  teaching  which 
he  had  imparted.  But  the  aorist  does  not  com- 
pel us  to  confine  the  allusion  to  some  one  event, 
such  as  Timothy's  ordination  or  baptism;  and 
it  seems  more  reasonable  to  understand  the 
charge  here  given  as  a  continuation  of  that 
which  occurs  towards  the  close  of  the  first  chap- 
ter. There  he  says,  "  Hold  the  pattern  of  sound 
words  which  thou  hast  heard  "  (J/Kovaac)  "  from 
me;  "  and  here  he  charges  Timothy  not  merely 
to  hold  this  pattern  of  sound  words  fast  himself, 
but  to  take  care  that  it  does  not  perish  with  him. 

This,  then,  may  be  considered  as  the  earliest 
trace  of  the  formation  of  a  theological  school, 
—a  school  which  has  for  its  object  not  merely 
the  instruction  of  the  ignorant,  but  the  pro- 
tection and  maintenance  of  a  definite  body  of 
doctrine.  That  which  the  Apostle,  when  he  was 
in  Ephesus,  publicly  taught,  under  the  sanction 
of  a  multitude  of  witnesses,  is  to  be  preserved 
and  handed  on  without  compromise  or  cor- 
ruption as  a  pattern  of  wholesome  doctrine. 
There  are  unhealthy  and  even  deadly  distortions 
of  the  truth  in  the  air,  and  unless  care  is  taken 
to  preserve  the  truth,  it  may  easily  become  pos- 
sible to  confuse  weak  and  ignorant  minds  as  to 
what  are  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  question  as  to  the  earliest  methods  of 
Christian  instruction  and  the  precautions  taken 
for  the  preservation  of  Apostolic  tradition  is 
one  of  the  many  particulars  in  which  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  primitive  Church  is  so  tantalisingly 
meagre.  A  small  amount  of  information  is 
given  us  in  the  New  Testament,  for  the  most 
part  quite  incidentally,  as  here;  and  then  the 
history  runs  underground,  and  does  not  reap- 
pear for  a  century  or  more.  The  first  few  gen- 
erations of  Christians  did  not  contain  a  large 
number  of  persons  who  were  capable  of  pro- 
ducing anything  very  considerable  in  the  way 
of  literature.  Of  those  who  had  the  ability,  not 
many  had  the  leisure  or  the  inclination  to  write. 
It  was  more  important  to  teach  by  word  of 
mouth  than  with  the  pen;  and  where  was  the  use 
of  leaving  records  of  what  was  being  done,  when 
(as  was  generally  believed)  Christ  would  almost 
immediately  appear  to  put  an  end  to  the  exist- 
ing dispensation?  Out  of  what  was  written 
much,  as  we  know,  has  perished,  including  even 
documents  of  Apostolic  origin  (Luke  i.  1,  2; 
1  Cor.  v.  9;  3  John  9).  Therefore,  much  as  we 
lament  the  scantiness  of  the  evidence  that  has 
come  down  to  us,  there  is  nothing  surprising 
about  it.  The  marvel  is,  not  that  so  little  con- 
temporary history  has  reached  us,  but  that  so 
much  has  done  so.  And  what  it  behoves  us  to 
do  is  to  make  a  sober  use  of  such  testimony  as 
we  possess. 

We  shall  be  doing  no  more  than  drawing  a 
reasonable  conclusion  from  the  passage  before 
us  if  we  infer  that  what  St.  Paul  enjoins  Timo- 
thy to  do  at  Ephesus  was  done  in  many  other 
Churches  also,  partly  in  consequence  of  this 
Apostolic   injunction,    and   partly   because   what 
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he  enjoins  would  be  suggested  in  many  cases 
by  necessity  and  common  sense.  This  inference 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  it  is  precisely  to 
the  continuity  of  doctrine  secured  by  a  regular 
succession  of  authorised  and  official  teachers  in 
the  different  Churches  that  appeal  is  continually 
made  by  some  of  the  earliest  Christian  writers 
whose  works  have  come  down  to  us.  Thus 
Hegesippus  (cir.  a.  d.  170)  gives  as  the  result 
of  careful  personal  investigations  at  Corinth, 
Rome,  and  elsewhere,  "  But  in  every  succession 
(of  bishops)  and  in  every  city  there  prevails  just 
what  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  and  the  Lord 
proclaim"  (Eus.,  "  H.  E.,"  IV.  xxii.  3).  Ire- 
nseus,  in  his  great  work  against  heresies,  which 
was  completed  about  A.  d.  185,  says,  "  We  can 
enumerate  those  who  were  appointed  bishops 
by  the  Apostles  themselves  in  the  different 
Churches,  and  their  successors  down  to  our  own 
day;  and  they  neither  taught  nor  acknowledged 
any  such  stuff  as  is  raved  by  these  men.  .  .  . 
But  since  it  would  be  a  long  business  in  a  work 
of  this  kind  to  enumerate  the  successions  in  all 
the  Churches,"  he  selects  ;.s  a  primary  example 
that  of  "  the  very  great  and  ancient  Church,  well 
known  to  all  men,  founded  and  established  by 
the  two  most  glorious  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul." 
After  giving  the  succession  of  Roman  bishops 
from  Linus  to  Eleutherus,  he  glances  at  Smyrna, 
presided  over  by  St.  John's  disciple,  Polycarp, 
whose  letter  to  the  Philippian  Church  shows 
what  he  believed,  and  at  Ephesus,  founded  as 
a  Church  by  St.  Paul  and  presided  over  by 
St.  John,  until  the  times  of  Trajan  (III.  iii.  1-3). 
Again  he  says  that,  although  there  may  be  dif- 
ferent opinions  respecting  single  passages  of 
Scripture,  yet  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  sum 
total  of  its  contents,  viz.,  "  that  which  the  Apos- 
tles have  deposited  in  the  Church  as  the  fulness 
of  truth,  and  which  has  been  preserved  in  the 
Church  by  the  succession  of  bishops."  And 
again,  still  more  definitely,  '  The  Church, 
though  dispersed  throughout  the  whole  world 
even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  has  received  from 
the  Apostles  and  their  disciples  the  belief  in 
one  God,  Father  Almighty,  etc.  .  .  .  Having 
received  this  preaching  and  this  belief,  the 
Church,  as  we  said  before,  although  dispersed 
about  the  whole  world,  carefully  guards  it,  as 
if  dwelling  in  one  house;  and  she  believes  these 
things,  as  if  she  had  but  one  soul  and  one  and 
the  same  heart,  and  with  perfect  concord  she 
preaches  them  and  teaches  them  and  hands  them 
down,  as  if  she  possessed  but  one  mouth.  For 
although  the  languages  up  and  down  the  world 
are  different,  yet  the  import  of  the  tradition  is 
one  and  the  same.  For  neither  the  Churches 
which  are  established  in  Germany  believe  any- 
thing different  or  hand  down  anything  different, 
nor  in  Spain,  nor  in  Gaul,  nor  throughout  the 
East,  nor  in  Egypt,  nor  in  Libya,  nor  those  es- 
tablished about  the  central  regions  of  the  earth. 
.  .  .  And  neither  will  he  who  is  very  mighty 
in  word  among  those  who  preside  in  the 
Churches  utter  different  [doctrines]  from  these 
(for  no  one  is  above  the  Master),  nor  will  he 
who  is  weak  in  speaking  lessen  the  tradition  " 
(I.  x.  1,  2).  Clement  of  Alexandria  (cir.  a.  d. 
200)  tells  us  that  he  had  studied  in  Greece,  Italy, 
and  the  East,  under  teachers  from  Ionia, 
Ccelesyria,  Assyria,  and  Palestine;  and  he  writes 
of  his  teachers  thus:  "These  men,  preserving 
the  true  tradition  of  the  blessed  teaching  di- 
rectly  from   Peter  and  James,   from  John   and 


Paul,  the  holy  Apostles,  son  receiving  it  from 
father  (but  few  are  they  who  are  like  their 
fathers),  came  by  God's  providence  even  to  us, 
to  deposit  among  us  those  seeds  which  are  an- 
cestral and  apostolic  "  ("  Strom.,"  I.  p.  322, 
ed.  Potter).  Tertullian  in  like  manner  appeals 
to  the  unbroken  tradition,  reaching  back  to  the 
Apostles,  in  a  variety  of  Churches:  "  Run  over 
the  Apostolic  Churches,  in  which  the  very  chairs 
of  the  Apostles  still  preside  in  their  places,  in 
which  their  own  authentic  writings  are  read, 
uttering  the  voice  and  representing  the  face  of 
each  of  them;"  and  he  mentions  in  particular 
Corinth,  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  Ephesus,  and 
Rome.  "  Is  it  likely  that  Churches  of  such 
number  and  weight  should  have  strayed  into  one 
and  the  same  faith?  "  ("  De  Praes.  Haer.,"  xxviii., 
xxxvi.). 

This  evidence  is  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that 
what  St.  Paul  charged  Timothy  to  do  at  Ephesus 
was  done  not  only  there,  but  at  all  the  chief 
centres  of  the  Christian  Church:  viz.,  that  every- 
where great  care  was  taken  to  provide  continuity 
of  authoritative  teaching  respecting  the  articles 
of  the  faith.  It  indicates  also  that  as  a  rule  the 
bishop  in  each  place  was  regarded  as  the  cus- 
todian of  the  deposit,  who  was  to  be  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  its  preservation.  But  the  precise 
method  or  methods  (for  there  was  probably  dif- 
ferent machinery  in  different  places)  by  which 
this  was  accomplished,  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained. It  is  not  until  near  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond century  that  we  begin  to  get  anything  like 
precise  information  as  to  the  way  in  which 
Christian  instruction  was  given,  whether  to  be- 
lievers or  heathen,  in  one  or  two  of  the  princi- 
pal centres  of  Christendom;  e.  g.,  Alexandria, 
Cresarea,  and  Jerusalem. 

St.  Paul  himself  had  ruled  that  a  bishop  must 
be  "  apt  to  teach  "  (1  Tim.  iii.  2;  comp.  Tit.  i.  9); 
and  although  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
as  a  rule  the  bishop  was  the  only  or  even  the 
chief  instructor,  yet  he  probably  selected  the 
teachers,  as  Timothy  is  directed  to  do  here.  In 
the  great  Catechetical  School  of  Alexandria  the 
appointment  of  what  we  should  now  call  the 
Rector  or  senior  professor  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  bishop.  And,  as  we  might  expect,  bishops 
selected  clergy  for  this  most  important  office. 
It  forms  one  of  the  many  contrasts  between 
primitive  Christianity  and  heathenism,  that 
Christians  did,  and  pagans  did  not,  regard  it  as 
one  of  the  functions  of  the  priesthood  to  give 
instruction  in  the  traditional  faith.  The  heathen 
clergy,  if  consulted,  would  give  information  re- 
specting the  due  performance  of  rites  and  cere- 
monies, and  the  import  of  omens  and  dreams; 
but  of  their  giving  systematic  teaching  as  to 
what  was  to  be  believed  respecting  the  gods, 
there  is  no  trace. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  instruction  both  to  candidates  for  baptism 
and  candidates  for  the  ministry  was  from  very 
early  times  reduced  to  something  like  a  formula; 
even  before  the  dangers  of  corruption  arising 
from  Gnosticism  rendered  this  necessary,  we 
may  believe  that  it  took  place.  We  know  that 
the  Gospel  history  was  in  the  first  instance 
taught  orally;  and  the  oral  instruction  very  soon 
fell  into  something  that  approached  to  a  stere- 
otyped form.  This  would  probably  be  the  case 
with  regard  to  statements  of  the  essentials  of 
the  Christian  faith.  In  Ignatius  ("  Philad.," 
viii.),   Justin   Martyr   ("  Apol.,"   I.   61,   66),   and 
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in  Irenaeus  ("  Haar.,"  I.  x.  1)  we  can  trace  what 
may  well  have  been  formulas  in  common  use. 
But  it  is  not  until  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury that  we  get  a  complete  example  of  the  sys- 
tematic instruction  given  by  a  Christian  teacher, 
in  the  Catechetical  Lectures  of  St.  Cyril,  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  delivered,  however,  before  his 
episcopate. 

But  what  is  certain  respecting  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  Church  is  this;  that  in  every  Church 
regular  instruction  in  the  faith  was  given  by 
persons  in  authority  specially  selected  for  this 
work,  and  that  frequent  intercourse  between  the 
Churches  showed  that  the  substance  of  the  in- 
struction given  was  in  all  cases  the  same, 
whether  the  form  of  words  was  identical  or  not. 
These  facts,  which  do  not  by  any  means  stand 
alone,  are  conclusive  against  the  hypothesis  that 
between  the  Crucifixion  and  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
creed  was  effected;  and  that  the  traditional  be- 
lief of  Christians  is  not  that  which  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  taught,  but  a  perversion  of  it  which 
owes  its  origin  mainly  to  the  overwhelming 
influence  of  His  professed  follower,  but  virtual 
supplanter,  Saul  of  Tarsus. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  CHRISTIAN'S  LIFE  AS  MILITARY 
SERVICE;  AS  AN  ATHLETIC  CONTEST; 
AS  HUSBANDRY. 

2  Timothy  ii.  3-7. 

St.  Paul  represents  the  Christian  life  and  the 
Christian  ministry  under  a  variety  of  figures. 
Sometimes  as  husbandry;  as  when  he  tells  the 
Galatians  that  "  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap;"  and  that  "in  due  season 
we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not"  (Gal.  vi.  7,  9); 
or  when  he  reminds  the  Corinthians  that  "  he 
that  plougheth  ought  to  plough  in  hope,  and  he 
that  thresheth,  to  thresh  in  hope  of  partaking" 
(1  Cor.  ix.  10).  Sometimes  as  an  athletic  con- 
test; as  when  he  tells  the  Corinthians  that 
"  every  man  who  striveth  in  the  games  is  tem- 
perate in  all  things"  (1  Cor.  ix.  25);  or  the 
Ephesians  that  "  our  wrestling  is  not  against 
flesh  and  blood,  but  against  the  principalities, 
against  the  powers,  against  the  world-rulers  of 
this  darkness,  against  the  spiritual  hosts  of 
wickedness  in  the  heavenly  places"  (Eph.  vi. 
12).  Sometimes,  and  most  frequently,  as  mili- 
tary service:  as  when  he  charges  the  Thessa- 
lonians  to  "  put  on  the  breastplate  of  faith  and 
love,  and  for  a  helmet  the  hope  of  salvation  " 
(1  Thess.  v.  8) ;  or  when  he  writes  to  the  Philip- 
pians  of  Epaphroditus  as  his  "  fellow-soldier  " 
(Phil.  ii.  25). 

In  the  passage  before  us  he  makes  use  of  all 
three  figures:  but  the  one  of  which  he  seems  to 
have  been  most  fond  is  the  one  which  he  places 
first, — that  of  military  service.  *'  Suffer  hard- 
ships with  me,"  or  "  take  thy  share  in  suffer- 
ing, as  a  good  soldier  of  Christ  Jesus.  No 
soldier  on  service  entangleth  himself  in  the  af- 
fairs of  this  life;  that  he  may  please  him  who 
enrolled  him  as  a  soldier."  He  had  used  the 
same  kind  of  language  in  the  First  Epistle,  urg- 
ing Timothy  to  "  war  the  good  warfare  "  and  to 
"  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith  "  (i.  18;  vi.  12). 
Every  Christian,  and  especially  every  Christian 


minister,  may  be  regarded  «s  a  soldier,  as  an 
athlete,  as  a  husbandman;  but  of  the  three  simil- 
itudes the  one  which  fits  him  best  is  that  of  a 
soldier. 

Even  if  this  were  not  so,  St.  Paul's  fondness 
for  the  metaphor  would  be  very  intelligible. 

1.  Military  service  was  very  familiar  to  him, 
especially  in  his  imprisonments.  He  had  been 
arrested  by  soldiers  at  Jerusalem,  escorted  by 
troops  to  Caesarea,  sent  under  the  charge  of  a 
centurion  and  a  band  of  soldiers  to  Rome,  and 
had  been  kept  there  under  military  surveillance 
for  many  months  in  the  first  Roman  imprison- 
ment, and  for  we  know  not  how  long  in  the 
second.  And  we  may  assume  it  as  almost  cer- 
tain that  the  place  of  his  imprisonment  was  near 
the  praetorian  camp.  This  would  probably  be 
so  ordered  for  the  convenience  of  the  soldiers 
who  had  charge  of  him.  He  therefore  had  very 
large  opportunities  of  observing  very  closely  all 
the  details  of  ordinary  military  life.  He  must 
frequently  have  seen  soldiers  under  drill,  on 
parade,  on  guard,  on  the  march;  must  have 
watched  them  cleaning,  mending,  and  sharpen- 
ing their  weapons;  putting  their  armour  on,  put- 
ting it  off.  Often  during  hours  of  enforced  in- 
activity he  must  have  compared  these  details 
with  the  details  of  the  Christian  life,  and  no- 
ticed how  admirably  they  corresponded  with  one 
another. 

2.  Military  service  was  not  only  very  familiar 
to  himself;  it  was  also  quite  sufficiently  familiar 
to  those  whom  he  addressed.  Roman  troops 
were  everywhere  to  be  seen  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Empire,  and  nearly 
every  member  of  society  knew  something  of  the 
kind  of  life  which  a  soldier  of  the  Empire  had 
to   lead. 

3.  The  Roman  army  was  the  one  great  organ- 
isation of  which  it  was  still  possible,  in  that  age 
of  boundless  social  corruption,  to  think  and 
speak  with  right-minded  admiration  and  respect. 
No  doubt  it  was  often  the  instrument  of  whole- 
sale cruelties  as  it  pushed  forward  its  conquests, 
or  strengthened  its  hold,  over  resisting  or  re- 
belling nations.  But  it  promoted  discipline  and 
esprit  de  corps.  Even  during  active  warfare  it 
checked  individual  license;  and  when  the  con- 
quest was  over  it  was  the  representative  and 
mainstay  of  order  and  justice  against  high- 
handed anarchy  and  wrong.  Its  officers  several 
times  appear  in  the  narrative  portions  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  they  make  a  favourable  im- 
pression upon  us.  If  they  are  fair  specimens  of 
the  military  men  in  the  Roman  Empire  at  that 
period,  then  the  Roman  army  must  have  been 
indeed  a  fine  service.  There  is  the  centurion 
whose  faith  excited  even  Christ's  admiration; 
the  centurion  who  confessed  Christ's  righteous- 
ness and  Divine  origin  at  the  crucifixion;  Cor- 
nelius, of  the  Italian  cohort,  to  whom  St.  Peter 
was  sent;  C.  Lysias,  the  chief  captain  or  tribune 
who  rescued  St.  Paul,  first  from  the  mob,  and 
then  from  the  conspiracy  to  assassinate  him;  and 
Julius,  who  out  of  consideration  for  St.  Paul 
prevented  the  soldiers  from  killing  the  prisoners 
in  the  shipwreck. 

But  the  reasons  for  the  Apostle's  preference 
for  this  similitude  go  deeper  than  all  this. 

4.  Military  service  involves  self-sacrifice,  en- 
durance, discipline,  vigilance,  obedience,  ready 
co-operation  with  others,  sympathy,  enthusiasm, 
loyalty.  Tertullian  in  his  "  Address  to  Mar- 
tyrs "  draws  with  characteristic  incisiveness  the 
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stern  parallel  between  the  severity  of  the  sol- 
dier's life  and  that  of  the  Christian.  "  Be  it  so, 
that  even  to  Christians  a  prison  is  distasteful. 
We  were  called  to  active  service  under  the  Liv- 
ing God  from  the  very  moment  of  our  response 
to  the  baptismal  formula.  No  soldier  comes  to 
the  war  surrounded  by  luxuries,  nor  goes  into 
action  from  a  comfortable  bedroom,  but  from 
the  make-shift  and  narrow  tent,  where  every 
kind  of  hardness  and  severity  and  unpleasant- 
ness is  to  be  found.  Even  in  peace  soldiers 
learn  betimes  to  suffer  warfare  by  toil  and  dis- 
comforts, by  marching  in  arms,  running  over 
the  drill-ground,  working  at  trench-making,  con- 
structing the  tortoise  till  the  sweat  runs  again. 
In  the  sweat  of  the  brow  all  things  are  done, 
lest  body  and  mind  should  shrink  at  changes 
from  shade  to  sunshine,  and  from  sunshine  to 
frost,  from  the  dress  of  ease  to  the  coat  of  mail, 
from  stillness  to  shouting,  from  quiet  to  the 
din  of  war.  In  like  manner  do  ye,  O  blessed 
ones,  account  whatever  is  hard  in  this  your  lot 
as  discipline  of  the  powers  of  your  mind  and 
body.  Ye  are  about  to  enter  for  the  good  fight, 
in  which  the  Living  God  gives  the  prizes,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  prepares  the  combatants,  and 
the  crown  is  the  eternal  prize  of  an  angel's  na- 
ture, citizenship  in  heaven,  glory  for  ever  and 
ever.  Therefore  your  trainer,  Jesus  Christ, 
Who  has  anointed  you  with  the  Spirit  and  led 
you  forth  to  this  arena,  has  seen  good  to  sep- 
arate you  from  a  state  of  freedom  for  rougher 
treatment,  that  power  may  be  made  strong  in 
you.  For  the  athletes  also  are  set  apart  for 
stricter  discipline,  that  they  may  have  time  to 
build  up  their  strength.  They  are  kept  from 
luxury,  from  daintier  meats,  from  too  pleasant 
drink;  they  are  driven,  tormented,  distressed. 
The  harder  their  labours  in  training,  the  greater 
their  hopes  of  victory.  And  they  do  it,  says  the 
Apostle,  that  they  may  obtain  a  corruptible 
crown.  We,  with  an  eternal  crown  to  obtain, 
look  upon  the  prison  as  our  training-ground, 
that  we  may  be  led  to  the  arena  of  the  judg- 
ment-seat well  disciplined  by  every  kind  of  dis- 
comfort: because  virtue  is  built  up  by  hardness, 
but  by  softness  is  overthrown  "  ("  Ad  Mart.," 
hi.).  It  will  be  observed  that  Tertullian  passes 
by  an  easy  transition  from  training  for  military 
service  to  training  for  athletic  contests.  The 
whole  passage  is  little  more  than  a  graphic  am- 
plification of  what  St.  Paul  writes  to  Timothy. 
5.  But  military  service  implies,  what  athletic 
contests  do  not,  vigilant,  unwearying,  and  organ- 
ised opposition  to  a  vigilant,  unwearying,  and 
organised  foe.  In  many  athletic  contests  one's 
opponent  is  a  rival  rather  than  an  enemy.  He 
may  defeat  us;  but  he  inflicts  no  injury.  He 
may  win  the  prizes;  but  he  takes  nothing  of 
ours.  And  even  in  the  more  deadly  conflicts  of 
the  amphitheatre  the  enemy  is  very  different 
from  an  enemy  in  war.  The  combat  is  between 
individuals,  not  armies;  it  is  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule;  it  is  strictly  limited  in  time  and 
place,  not  for  all  times  and  all  places;  it  is  a 
duel  and  not  a  campaign, — still  less  a  prolonged 
war.  Military  service  is  either  perpetual  war- 
fare or  perpetual  preparation  for  it.  And  just 
such  is  the  Christian  life:  it  is  either  a  conflict, 
or  a  preparation  for  one.  The  soldier,  so  long 
as  he  remains  in  the  service,  can  never  say,  "  I 
may  lay  aside  my  arms  and  my  drill:  all  enemies 
are  conquered:  there  will  never  b^  another  war." 
And  the  Christian,  so  long  as  he  remains  in  this 


world,  can  never  think  that  he  may  cease  to 
watch  and  to  pray,  because  the  victory  is  won, 
and  he  will  never  be  tempted  any  more.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  he  cannot  allow  himself  to 
be  "  entangled  in  the  affairs  of  this  life."  The 
soldier  on  service  avoids  this  error:  he  knows 
that  it  would  interfere  with  his  promotion.  The 
Christian  must  avoid  it  at  least  as  carefully;  for 
he  is  always  on  service,  and  the  loss  of  pro- 
motion is  the  loss  of  eternal  life. 

Observe  that  St.  Paul  does  not  suggest  that 
Christians  should  keep  aloof  from  the  affairs 
of  this  life,  which  would  be  a  flat  contradiction 
of  what  he  teaches  elsewhere.  The  Christian 
is  to  "  do  his  own  business,  and  to  work  with 
his  hands,  that  he  may  walk  honestly  toward 
them  that  are  without,  and  may  have  need  of 
nothing"  (1  Thess.  iv.  11,  12).  He  has  a  duty 
to  perform  "  in  the  affairs  of  this  life,"  but  in 
doing  it  he  is  not  to  be  entangled  in  them.  They 
are  means,  not  ends;  and  must  be  made  to  help 
him  on,  not  suffered  to  keep  him  back.  If  they 
become  entanglements  instead  of  opportunities, 
he  will  soon  lose  that  state  of  constant  prepara- 
tion and  alertness,  which  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  success. 

The  same  thought  is  brought  out  in  the  sec- 
ond metaphor  by  the  word  "  lawfully."  The 
athlete  who  competes  in  the  games  does  not 
receive  a  crown,  unless  he  has  contended  law- 
fully, i.  e.,  according  to  rule  (vofii/xug,  vdfioc). 
Even  if  he  seems  to  be  victorious,  he  neverthe- 
less is  not  crowned,  because  he  has  violated  the 
well-known  conditions.  And  what  is  the  rule, 
what  are  the  conditions  of  the  Christian's  con- 
test? "  If  any  man  would  come  after  Me,  let 
him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross,  and 
follow  Me."  If  we  wish  to  share  Christ's  vic- 
tory, we  must  be  ready  to  share  His  suffering. 
No  cross,  no  crown.  To  try  to  withdraw 
oneself  from  all  hardship  and  annoyance,  to  at- 
tempt to  avoid  all  that  is  painful  or  disagreeable, 
is  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  arena.  This, 
it  would  appear,  Timothy  was  in  some  respects 
tempted  to  do;  and  timidity  and  despondency 
must  not  be  allowed  to  get  the  upper  hand.  Not 
that  what  is  painful,  or  distasteful,  or  unpopular, 
is  necessarily  right;  but  it  is  certainly  not  neces- 
sarily wrong:  and  to  try  to  avoid  everything 
that  one  dislikes  is  to  ensure  being  fatally  wrong. 
So  that,  as  Chrysostom  says,  "  it  behoves  thee 
not  to  complain,  if  thou  endurest  hardness;  but 
to  complain,  if  thou  dost  not  endure  hard- 
ness." 

Chrysostom  and  some  modern  commentators 
make  the  striving  lawfully  include  not  only  the 
observance  of  the  rules  of  the  contest,  but  the 
previous  training  and  preparation.  "  What  is 
meant  by  lawfully?  It  is  not  enough  that  he" 
is  anointed,  and  even  engages,  unless  he  com- 
plies with  all  the  regulations  of  training  with 
respect  to  diet,  temperance,  and  sobriety,  and 
all  the  rules  of  the  wrestling-school.  Unless,  in 
short,  he  go  through  all  that  is  befitting  a  wres- 
tler, he  is  not  crowned."  This  makes  good 
sense,  if  "  is  not  crowned "  be  interpreted  to 
mean  "  is  not  likely  to  be  first,"  rather  than 
"  does  not  receive  the  crown,  even  if  he  is  first." 
A  victorious  athlete  is  rightly  deprived  of  the 
reward,  if  he  has  violated  the  conditions  of  the 
contest-  but  no  one  ever  yet  heard  of  a  victor 
being  refused  the  prize  because  he  had  not 
trained  properly.  Moreover,  there  are  enough 
examples    to    show    that    "  lawfully "      (vo/jifiuc) 
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does  sometimes  include  the  training  as  well  as 
the  contest. 

But  this  does  not  seem  to  be  St.  Paul's  mean- 
ing. In  the  first  similitude  he  takes  no  account 
of  the  time  which  precedes  the  soldier's  service, 
during  which  he  may  be  supposed  to  be  pre- 
paring himself  for  it.  The  Christian's  life  and 
the  soldier's  service  are  regarded  as  co- 
extensive, and  there  is  no  thought  of  any  previ- 
ous period.  So  also  in  the  second  similitude.  The 
Christian's  life  and  the  athlete's  contest  are  re- 
garded as  co-extensive,  and  no  account  is  taken 
of  anything  that  may  have  preceded.  Baptism 
is  entering  the  lists,  not  entering  the  training- 
school;  and  the  only  rules  under  consideration 
are  the  rules  of  the  arena. 

No  doubt  there  are  analogies  between  the 
training-school  and  Christian  discipline,  and  St. 
Paul  sometimes  makes  use  of  them  (1  Cor.  ix. 
25,  27);  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  included  in 
the  present  metaphor. 

But  it  is  about  the  third  similitude  that  there 
has  been  most  discussion.  '  The  husbandman 
that  laboureth  must  be  the  first  to  partake  of 
the  fruits:"  not,  as  the  A.  V.,  "must  be  first 
partaker  of  the  fruits;"  which  seems  to  imply 
that  he  must  partake  of  the  fruits  before  he 
labours.  What  is  the  meaning  of  "first"? 
Some  commentators  resort  to  the  rather  des- 
perate hypothesis  that  this  word  is  misplaced, 
as  it  sometimes  is  in  careless  writing  and  con- 
versation: and  they  suppose  that  what  St.  Paul 
means  is,  that  "  the  husbandman,  who  labours 
first,  must  then  partake  of  the  fruits,"  or,  more 
clearly,  "  the  husbandman,  who  wishes  to  par- 
take of  the  fruits,  must  first  of  all  labour."  The 
margin  of  the  A.  V.  suggests  a  similar  transla- 
tion. But  this  is  to  credit  the  Apostle  with 
great  clumsiness  of  expression.  And  even  if 
this  transposition  of  the  "  first "  could  be  ac- 
cepted as  probable,  there  still  remains  the  fact 
that  we  have  the  present  and  not  the  aorist 
participle  (Komuvra  and  not  Komdaavra) .  Had 
St.  Paul  meant  what  is  supposed,  he  would  have 
said  "  The  husbandman  who  has  first  laboured," 
not  "  who  labour  first."  But  there  is  no  trans- 
position of  the  "  first."  The  order  of  the  Greek 
shows  that  the  emphatic  word  is  "labours."  "It 
is  the  labouring  husbandman  who  must  be  the 
first  to  partake  of  the  fruits."  It  is  the  man 
who  works  hard  and  with  a  will,  and  not  the  one 
who  works  listlessly  or  looks  despondently  on, 
who,  according  to  all  moral  fitness  and  the 
nature  of  things,  ought  to  have  the  first  share 
in  the  fruits.  This  interpretation  does  justice 
to  the  Greek  as  it  stands,  without  resorting  to 
any  manipulation  of  the  Apostle's  language. 
Moreover,  it  brings  the  saying  into  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  context. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  three  metaphors 
are  parallel  to  one  another  and  are  intended  to 
teach  the  same  lesson.  In  each  of  them  we 
have  two  things  placed  side  by  side, — a  prize 
and  the  method  to  be  observed  in  obtaining  it. 
Do  you,  as  a  Christian  soldier  on  service,  wish 
for  the  approbation  of  Him  who  has  enrolled 
you?  Then  you  must  avoid  the  entanglements 
which  would  interfere  with  your  service.  Do 
you,  as  a  Christian  athlete,  wish  for  the  crown 
of  victory?  Then  you  must  not  evade  the  rules 
of  the  contest.  Do  you,  as  a  Christian  husband- 
man, wish  to  be  among  the  first  to  enjoy  the 
harvest?  Then  you  must  be  foremost  in  toil. 
And  the  Apostle  draws  attention  to  the  impor- 


tance of  the  lesson  of  self-devotion  and  endur- 
ance inculcated  under  these  three  impressive 
figures,  by  adding,  "  Consider  what  I  say;  for 
the  Lord  shall  give  thee  understanding  in  all 
things."  That  is,  He  has  confidence  that  His 
disciple  will  be  enabled  to  draw  the  right  con- 
clusion from  these  metaphors;  and  having  done 
so,  will  have  grace  to  apply  it  to  his  own  case. 
Timothy  is  not  the  only  Christian,  or  the  only 
minister,  who  is  in  danger  of  being  disgusted, 
and  disheartened,  and  dismayed,  by  the  cold- 
ness and  apathy  of  professing  friends,  and  by 
the  hostility  and  contempt  of  secret  or  open 
enemies.  We  all  of  us  need  at  times  to  be  re- 
minded that  here  we  have  no  abiding  city,  but 
that  our  citizenship  is  in  heaven.  And  we  all 
of  us  are  at  times  inclined  to  murmur,  because 
the  rest  for  which  we  so  often  yearn  is  not 
given  us  here; — a  rest  from  toil,  a  rest  from 
temptation,  and  a  rest  from  sin.  Such  a  sab- 
bath-rest is  the  prize  in  store  for  us;  but  we 
cannot  have  it  here.  And  if  we  desire  to  have 
it  hereafter,  we  must  keep  the  rules  of  the 
arena;  and  the  rules  are  self-control,  self- 
sacrifice,  and  work. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  POWER  OF  A  BELIEF  IN  THE  RESUR- 
RECTION AND  THE  INCARNATION— 
THE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  PAUL. 

2  Timothy  ii.  8-10. 

These  words  are  a  continuation  of  the  same 
subject.  They  are  additional  thoughts  supplied 
to  the  Apostle's  beloved  disciple  to  induce  him 
to  take  courage  and  to  bear  willingly  and  thank- 
fully whatever  difficulties  and  sufferings  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  in  all  its  fulness  may  in- 
volve. In  the  three  metaphors  just  preceding, 
St.  Paul  has  indicated  that  there  is  nothing 
amazing,  nothing  that  ought  to  cause  perplex- 
ity or  despondency,  in  the  fact  that  ministers 
of  the  word  have  to  encounter  much  opposition 
and  danger.  On  the  contrary,  such  things  are 
the  very  conditions  of  the  situation;  they  are  the 
very  rules  of  the  course.  One  would  have  to 
suspect  that  there  was  something  seriously 
amiss,  if  they  did  not  occur;  and  without  them 
there  would  be  no  chance  of  reward.  Here  he 
goes  on  to  point  out  that  this  hardship  and  suf- 
fering is  very  far  from  being  mere  hardship  and 
suffering:  it  has  its  bright  side  and  its  compen- 
sations, even  in  this  life. 

Throughout  this  section  it  is  well  worth  while 
to  notice  the  very  considerable  improvements 
which  the  Revisers  have  made  in  it.  One  or 
two  of  these  have  been  already  noticed;  but  for 
convenience  some  of  the  principal  instances 
are  here  collected  together. 

"  Suffer  hardship  with  me,"  or  "  Take  thy 
part  in  suffering  hardship,"  is  better  than 
"  Thou  therefore  endure  hardship,"  which,  while 
inserting  a  spurious  "  therefore,"  omits  the  im- 
portant intimation  that  the  hardship  to  which 
Timothy  is  invited  is  one  which  others  are  en- 
during, and  which  he  is  called  upon,  not  to 
bear  alone,  but  to  share.  "  No  soldier  on  serv- 
ice "  is  better  than  "  No  man  that  warreth," 
and  "  if  also  a  man  contend  in  the  games  "  is 
more  definite  than  the  vague  "  if  a  man  also 
strive  for  masteries."     The  ambiguity  of  "  must 
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be 'first  partaker  of  the  fruits"  is  avoided  in 
"  must  be  the  first  to  partake  of  the  fruits." 
But  perhaps  none  of  these  corrections  are  so 
important  as  those  in  the  passage  now  before 
us.  "  Remember  that  Jesus  Christ  of  the  seed 
of  David,  was  raised  from  the  dead,  according 
to  my  gospel,"  gives  quite  a  wrong  turn  to  St. 
Paul's  language.  It  puts  the  clauses  in  the 
wrong  order,  and  gives  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion as  to  what  is  to  be  remembered.  Timothy 
is  charged  to  "  remember  Jesus  Christ;  "  and  in 
remembering  Him  he  is  to  think  of  Him  as  one 
Who  is  "  risen  from  the  dead,"  and  Who  is  also 
"  of  the  seed  of  David."  These  are  central  facts 
of  the  Gospel  which  St.  Paul  has  always 
preached;  they  have  been  his  support  in  all  his 
sufferings;  and  they  will  be  the  same  support 
to  the  disciple  as  they  have  been  to  the  master. 

"  Remember  Jesus  Christ."  Every  Christian, 
who  has  to  endure  what  seem  to  him  to  be 
hardships,  will  sooner  or  later  fall  back  upon 
this  remembrance.  He  is  not  the  first,  and  not 
the  chief  sufferer  in  the  world.  There  is  One 
Who  has  undergone  hardships,  compared  with 
which  those  of  other  men  sink  into  nothingness; 
and  Who  has  expressly  told  those  Who  wish 
to  be  His  disciples,  that  they  must  follow  Him 
along  the  path  of  suffering.  It  is  specially  in 
this  respect  that  the  servant  is  not  above  his 
Lord.  And  just  in  proportion  as  we  are  true 
servants  will  the  remembrance  of  Jesus  Christ 
help  us  to  welcome  what  He  lays  upon  us  as 
proof  that  He  recognises  and  accepts  our 
service. 

But  merely  to  remember  Jesus  Christ  as  a 
Master  Who  has  suffered,  and  Who  has  made 
suffering  a  condition  of  service,  will  not  be  a 
permanently  sustaining  or  comforting  thought, 
if  it  ends  there.  Therefore  St.  Paul  says  to  his 
perplexed  and  desponding  delegate,  "  Remem- 
ber Jesus  Christ  as  one  risen  from  the  dead." 
Jesus  Christ  has  not  only  endured  every  kind 
of  suffering,  including  its  extreme  form,  death, 
but  He  has  conquered  it  all  by  rising  again.  He 
is  not  only  the  sinless  Sufferer,  but  also  the 
triumphant  Victor  over  death  and  hell.  He  has 
set  us  an  example  of  heroic  endurance  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  will  of  God;  but  He  has  also  secured 
for  us  that  our  endurance  in  imitation  of  Him 
shall  be  crowned  with  victory.  Had  Christ's 
mission  ended  on  Calvary,  He  would  but  have 
given  to  the  world  a  purified  form  of  Stoicism, 
a  refined  "  philosophy  of  suffering;  "  and  His 
teaching  would  have  failed,  as  Stoicism  failed, 
because  a  mere  philosophy  of  suffering  is 
quickly  proved  by  experience  to  be  a  "  philoso- 
phy of  despair."  Renan  remarks  with  truth  that 
the  gospel  of  Marcus  Aurelius  fortifies,  but  does 
not  console:  and  all  teaching  is  doomed  from  the 
outset,  which  comes  to  a  groaning  and  travail- 
ing humanity  without  any  consolations  to  be- 
stow. What  is  the  thought  which  through  long 
centuries  has  wrung,  and  is  still  wringing  mil- 
lions of  human  hearts  with  anguish?  It  is  the 
thought  of  the  existence  and  not  only  the  ex- 
istence but  the  apparent  predominance,  of  evil. 
Everywhere  experience  seems  to  teach  us  that 
evil  of  every  kind,  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral,  holds  the  field  and  appears  likely  to  hold 
it.  To  allow  oneself  to  be  mastered  by  this 
thought  is  to  be  on  the  road  to  doubting  God's 
moral  government  of  the  world.  What  is  the 
antidote  to  it?  "  Remember  Jesus  Christ  as 
one  risen  from  the  dead."     When  has  evil  ever 


been  so  completely  triumphant  over  good  as 
when  it  succeeded  in  getting  the  Prophet  of 
Nazareth  nailed  to  the  tree,  like  some  vile  and 
noxious  animal?  That  was  the  hour  of  success 
for  the  malignant  Jewish  hierarchy  and  for  the 
spiritual  powers  of  darkness.  But  it  was  an 
hour  to  which  very  strict  limits  were  placed. 
Very  soon  He  Who  had  been  dismissed  to  the 
grave  by  a  cruel  and  shameful  death,  defeated 
and  disgraced,  rose  again  from  it  triumphant, 
not  only  over  Jewish  priests  and  Roman  sol- 
diers, but  over  death  and  the  cause  of  death; 
that  is,  over  every  kind  of  evil — pain,  and  igno- 
rance, and  sin.  It  was  for  that  very  purpose 
that  He  laid  down  His  life,  that  He  might  take 
it  again:  and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  His 
Father  loved  Him,  because  He  had  received 
the  commandment  to  lay  it  down  and  take  it 
again  from  His  Father  (John  x.  17,  18). 

But  "  to  remember  Jesus  Christ  as  one  risen 
from  the  dead  "  does  more  than  this.  It  not 
only  shows  us  that  the  evil  against  which  we 
have  such  a  weary  struggle  in  this  life,  both 
in  others  and  in  ourselves,  is  not  (in  spite  of  de- 
pressing appearances)  permanently  triumphant; 
it  also  assures  us  that  there  is  another  and 
a  better  life  in  which  the  good  cause  will  be 
supreme,  and  supreme  without  the  possibility 
of  disaster,  or  even  of  contest.  We  talk  in  a 
conventional  way  of  death  as  the  country  "  from 
whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns:  "  but  we  are 
wrong.  We  do  not  mean  it  so;  yet  this  saying, 
if  pressed,  would  carry  with  it  a  denial  of  a  fact 
which  is  better  attested  than  any  fact  in  ancient 
history.  One  Traveller  has  returned;  and  His  re- 
turn is  no  extraordinary  accident  or  exceptional 
and  solitary  success.  It  is  a  representative  re- 
turn and  a  typical  success.  What  the  Son  of 
Man  has  done,  other  sons  of  men  can  do,  and 
will  do.  The  solidarity  between  the  human  race 
and  the  Second  Adam,  between  the  Church  and 
its  Head,  is  such  that  the  victory  of  the  Leader 
carries  with  it  the  victory  of  the  whole  band. 
The  breach  made  in  the  gates  of  death  is  one 
through  which  the  whole  army  of  Christ's  fol- 
lowers may  pass  out  into  eternal  life,  free  from 
death's  power  for  evermore.  This  thought  is 
full  of  comfort  and  encouragement  to  those  who 
feel  themselves  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  per- 
plexities, and  contradictions,  and  sorrows  of 
this  life.  However  grievous  this  life  may  be,  it 
has  this  merciful  condition  attached  to  it,  that  it 
lasts  only  for  a  short  time;  and  then  the  risen 
Christ  leads  us  into  a  life  which  is  free  from  all 
trouble,  and  which  knows  no  end.  The  miseries 
of  this  life  are  lessened  by  the  knowledge  that 
they  cannot  last  long.  The  blessedness  of  the 
life  to  come  is  perfected  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
eternal. 

Once  more,  to  "  remember  Jesus  Christ  as 
one  risen  from  the  dead,"  is  to  remember  One 
Who  claimed  to  be  the  promised  Saviour  of  the 
world,  and  Who  proved  His  claim.  By  its 
countless  needs,  by  many  centuries  of  yearning, 
by  its  consciousness  of  failure  and  of  guilt,  the 
whole  human  race  had  been  led  to  look  forward 
to  the  coming  of  some  great  Deliverer,  Who 
would  rescue  mankind  from  its  hopeless  de- 
scent down  the  path  of  sin  and  retribution,  as  a 
possibility.  By  the  express  promise  of  Al- 
mighty God,  made  to  the  first  generation  of 
mankind,  and  renewed  again  and  again  to 
patriarchs  and  prophets,  the  chosen  people  had 
been  taught  to  look  forward  to  the  coming  of  a 
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Saviour  as  a  certainty.  And  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
had  claimed  to  be  this  longed  for  and  expected 
Deliverer,  the  Desire  of  all  nations  and  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  "  I  that  speak  unto  thee 
am  He  "  (John  iv.  26).  By  His  mighty  works, 
and  still  more  by  His  life-giving  words,  He  had 
shown  that  He  had  Divine  credentials  in  support 
of  His  claim:  but  not  until  He  rose  again  from 
the  dead  was  His  claim  absolutely  proved.  It 
was  the  proof  which  He  Himself  volunteered. 
"  Destroy  this  temple  and  in  three  days  I  will 
raise  it  up  "  (John  ii.  19).  "  There  shall  no  sign 
be  given  but  the  sign  of  Jonah  the  prophet:  for 
as  Jonah  was  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the 
belly  of  the  whale,  so  snail  the  Son  of  man  be 
three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  the 
earth  "  (Matt.  xii.  39,  40),  and  then  return  again 
to  the  light  of  day  as  Jonah  did.  He  had  raised 
others  from  the  dead;  but  so  had  Elijah  and 
Elisha  done.  That  proved  no  more  than  that 
He  was  a  prophet  as  mighty  as  they.  But  no 
one  before  Jesus  had  ever  raised  Himself.  If 
His  Messiahship  was  doubtful  before,  all  doubt 
vanished  on  Easter  morning. 

And  this  leads  St.  Paul  on  to  the  second  point 
which  his  downcast  disciple  is  to  remember  in 
connection  with  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  to  remem- 
ber Him  as  "  of  the  seed  of  David."  He  is  not 
only  truly  God,  but  truly  man.  He  was  risen 
from  the  dead,  and  yet  He  was  born  of  flesh 
and  blood,  and  born  of  that  royal  line  of  which 
Timothy,  who  "  from  a  babe  had  known  the 
sacred  writings,"  had  many  times  heard  and 
read.  The  Resurrection  and  the  Incarnation; 
— those  are  the  two  facts  on  which  a  faltering 
minister  of  the  Gospel  is  to  hold  fast,  in  order 
to  comfort  his  heart  and  strengthen  his  steps. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  St.  Paul  places  the 
Resurrection  before  the  Incarnation,  a  fact 
which  is  quite  lost  in  the  transposed  order  of 
the  A.  V.  St.  Paul's  order,  which  at  first  sight 
seems  to  be  illogical,  was  the  usual  order  of  the 
Apostles'  preaching.  They  began,  not  with  the 
miraculous  birth  of  Christ,  but  with  His  resur- 
rection. They  proved  by  abundant  testimony 
that  Jesus  had  risen  from  the  dead,  and  thence 
argued  that  He  must  have  been  more  than 
man.  They  did  not  preach  His  birth  of  a 
virgin,  and  thence  argue  that  He  was  Divine. 
How  was  His  miraculous  birth  to  be  proved, 
to  those  who  were  unwilling  to  accept  His 
Mother's  word  for  it?  But  thousands  of  peo- 
ple had  seen  Him  dead  upon  the  Cross,  and 
hundreds  had  seen  Him  alive  again  afterwards. 
No  matter  of  fact  was  more  securely  established 
for  all  those  who  cared  to  investigate  the  evi- 
dence. With  the  Resurrection  proved,  the 
foundations  of  the  faith  were  laid.  The  Incar- 
nation followed  easily  after  this,  especially  when 
combined  with  the  descent  from  David,  a  fact 
which  helped  to  prove  His  Messiahship.  Let 
Timothy  boldly  and  patiently  preach  these  great 
truths  in  all  their  grand  simplicity,  and  they  will 
bring  comfort  and  strength  to  him  in  his  dis- 
tress and  difficulty,  as  they  have  done  to  the 
Apostle. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  "  according  to  my 
gospel."  These  are  the  truths  which  St.  Paul 
has  habitually  preached,  and  of  the  value  of 
which  he  can  speak  from  full  experience.  He 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  when  he 
affirms  that  these  things  are  worth  remember- 
ing when  one  is  in  trouble.  The  Resurrection 
and  the  Incarnation  are  facts  on  which  he  has 


ceaselessly  insisted,  because  in  the  wear  and 
tear  of  life  he  has  found  out  their  worth. 

There  is  no  emphasis  on  the  "  my,"  as  the 
Greek  shows.  An  enclitic  cannot  be  emphatic. 
The  Apostle  is  not  contrasting  his  Gospel  with 
that  of  other  preachers,  as  if  he  would  say, 
"  Others  may  teach  what  they  please,  but  this 
is  the  substance  of  my  Gospel."  And  Jerome 
is  certainly  mistaken,  if  what  is  quoted  as  a 
remark  of  his  is  rightly  assigned  to  him  by 
Fabricius,  to  the  effect  that  whenever  St.  Paul 
says  "  according  to  my  Gospel  "  he  means  the 
written  Gospel  of  his  companion  St.  Luke,  who 
had  caught  much  of  his  spirit  and  something  of 
his  language.  It  would  be  much  nearer  the 
truth  to  say  that  St.  Paul  never  refers  to  a 
written  Gospel.  In  every  one  of  the  passages 
in  which  the  phrase  occurs  the  context  is  quite 
against  any  such  interpretation  (Rom.  ii.  16; 
xvi.  25;  cf.  1  Tim.  i.  11).  In  this  place  the  words 
which  follow  are  conclusive:  "  Wherein  I  suffer 
hardship  unto  bonds,  as  a  malefactor."  How 
could  he  be  said  to  suffer  hardship  unto  bonds 
in  the   Gospel  of  St.   Luke? 

A  word  of  protest  may  be  added  against  the 
strange  and  impossible  theory  that  the  third 
Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  writ- 
ten by  St.  Paul  himself.  If  there  is  one  thing 
which  is  certain  with  regard  to  the  authorship 
of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  that 
the  Acts  was  written  by  a  companion  of  St.  Paul. 
Even  destructive  critics  who  spare  little  else, 
admit  this  of  portions  of  the  Acts;  and  the  Book 
must  be  accepted  or  rejected  as  a  whole.  More- 
over, it  is  admitted  by  both  defenders  and  as- 
sailants that  the  writer  of  the  Acts  did  not 
know  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians;  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  when  he  wrote  he  had  not 
seen  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  to  the 
Corinthians.  How  then  can  he  have  been  St. 
Paul?  And  why  should  tne  Apostle  write  some- 
times in  the  third  person  of  what  Paul  said  and 
did,  and  sometimes  in  the  first  person  of  what 
we  did?  All  this  is  quite  natural,  if  the  writer 
is  a  companion  of  the  Apostle,  who  was  some- 
times with  him  and  sometimes  not;  it  is  most 
extraordinary  if  the  Apostle  himself  is  the 
writer.  And  of  course  if  the  Acts  is  not  by  St. 
Paul,  the  third  Gospel  cannot  be;  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  assign  them  to  different  writers. 
Moreover,  not  to  mention  other  difficulties,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether,  more  than  two  years 
(Acts  xxviii.  30)  before  the  death  of  St.  Paul, 
there  would  have  been  time  for  "  many "  to 
"  have  taken  in  hand  to  draw  up  a  narrative 
concerning  those  matters  which  have  been  ful- 
filled among  us  "  (Luke  i.  1),  and  then  for  him 
to  have  collected  material  for  the  third  Gospel 
and  to  have  written  it,  and  then,  after  an  inter- 
val, for  him  to  have  written  the  Acts.  All  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  Pauline  authorship 
of  the  third  Gospel  and  of  the  Acts  are  satisfied 
by  the  almost  universally  accepted  view,  that 
these  two  works  were  written  by  a  companion 
of  the  Apostle,  who  was  thoroughly  familiar 
with  his  modes  of  thought  and  expression. 

The  preaching  of  this  Gospel  of  the  Resur- 
rection and  the  Incarnation  had  caused  the 
Apostle  (as  he  here  tells  us)  to  suffer  much 
evil,  as  if  he  had  done  much  evil,  even  to  the 
extent  of  a  grievous  imprisonment.  He  is  bound 
as  a  malefactor;  but  his  Gospel  "  is  not  bound," 
because  it  is  "  the  word  of  God."  He  perhaps 
changes  the  expression  from  "  my  Gospel  "   to 
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"  the  word  of  God  "  in  order  to  indicate  why  it 
is  that,  although  the  preacher  is  in  prison,  yet 
his  Gospel  is  free; — because  the  word  which  he 
preaches  is  not  his  own,  but  God's. 

'  The  word  of  God  is  not  bound."  The  Apos- 
tle is  imprisoned;  but  his  tongue  and  his  com- 
panion's pen  are  free.  He  can  still  teach  those 
who  come  to  him;  can  still  dictate  letters  for 
others  to  Luke  and  the  faithful  few  who  visit 
him.  He  can  still,  as  in  his  first  Roman  im- 
prisonment, see  that  what  has  befallen  him  may 
"  have  fallen  out  rather  unto  the  progress  of 
the  gospel;  so  that  his  bonds  became  manifest 
in  Christ  throughout  the  whole  praetorian  guard, 
and  to  all  the  rest  "  (Phil,  i.  12,  13).  He  has 
been  able  to  influence  those  whom,  but  for  his 
imprisonment,  he  would  never  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  reaching, — Roman  soldiers,  and 
warders,  and  officials,  and  all  who  have  to  take 
cognisance  of  his  trial  before  the  imperial  tri- 
bunal. 

"  The  word  of  God  is  not  bound."  While  he 
is  in  prison,  Timothy,  and  Titus,  and  scores  of 
other  evangelists  and  preachers,  are  free. 
Their  action  is  not  hampered  because  a  col- 
league is  shut  up.  The  loss  of  him  might  have 
a  depressing  and  discouraging  effect  on  some; 
but  this  ought  not  to  be  so,  and  he  hopes  will 
not  be  so.  Those  who  are  left  at  large  ought 
to  labour  all  the  more  energetically  and  enthu- 
siastically, in  order  to  supply  whatever  is  lost 
by  the  Apostle's  want  of  freedom,  and  in  order 
to  convince  the  world  that  this  is  no  contest 
with  a  human  organisation  or  with  human 
opinion,  but  with  a  Divine  word  and  a  Divine 
Person. 

"  The  word  of  God  is  not  bound,"  because 
His  word  is  the  truth,  and  it  is  the  truth  that 
makes  men  free.  How  can  that  of  which  the 
very  essence  is  freedom,  and  of  which  the  at- 
tribute is  that  it  confers  freedom,  be  itself  kept 
in  bondage?  Truth  is  freer  than  air  and  more 
incompressible  than  water.  And  just  as  men 
must  have  air  and  must  have  water,  and  you 
cannot  keep  them  long  from  either;  so  you 
cannot  long  keep  them  from,  the  truth  or  the 
truth  from  them.  You  may  dilute  it,  or  ob- 
scure it,  or  retard  it,  but  you  cannot  bury  it  or 
shut  it  up.  Laws  which  are  of  Divine  origin 
will  surely  and  irresistibly  assert  themselves,  and 
truth  and  the  mind  of  man  will  meet. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE  NEED  OF  A  SOLEMN  CHARGE 
AGAINST  A  CONTROVERSAL  SPIRIT,  OF 
DILIGENCE  FREE  FROM  SHAME,  AND 
OF  A  HATRED  OF  THE  PROFANITY 
WHICH  IV  RAPS  UP  ERROR  IN  THE 
LANGUAGE  OF  TRUTH. 

2  Timothy  ii.   14-18. 

We  here  enter  upon  a  new  section  of  the 
Epistle,  which  continues  down  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  It  consists  in  the  main  of  directions 
as  to  Timothy's  own  behaviour  in  the  responsi- 
ble post  in  which  he  has  been  placed.  And  these 
are  both  positive  and  negative;  he  is  told  what 
to  aim  at,  and  what  to  avoid. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  "  these  things,"  of  which 
he  is  to  put  his  flock  in  remembrance,  it  seems 
most    natural    to    refer    the    expression    to    the 


"  faithful  saying  "  with  which  the  previous  sec- 
tion closes.  He  is  to  remind  others  (and  there- 
by strengthen  his  own  courage  and  faith),  that 
to  die  for  Christ  is  to  live  with  Him,  and  to 
suffer  for  Christ  is  to  reign  with  Him,  while 
to  deny  Him  is  to  involve  His  denying  us;  for, 
however  faithless  we  may  be,  He  must  abide 
by  what  He  has  promised  both  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  The  fact  that  the  Apostle  uses 
the  expression  "  put  them  in  remembrance," 
implying  that  they  already  know  it,  is  some  con- 
firmation of  the  view  that  the  "  faithful  saying  " 
is  a  formula  that  was  often  recited  in  the  con- 
gregation; a  view  which  the  rhythmical  char- 
acter of  the  passage  renders  somewhat  prob- 
able. 

Having  reminded  them  of  what  they  already 
know  well,  Timothy  is  to  "  charge  them  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord,  that  they  strive  not  about 
words."  This  phrase  "  charge  them  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord  "  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  Apostle 
twice  uses  it  in  addressing  Timothy  himself. 
"  I  charge  thee  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  Christ 
Jesus,  and  the  elect  angels,  that  thou  observe 
these  things  without  prejudice"  (1  Tim.  v.  21); 
and  "  I  charge  thee  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  of 
Christ  Jesus,  Who  shall  judge  the  quick  and 
dead,  and  by  His  appearing  and  His  kingdom; 
preach  the  word"  (2  Tim.,  iv.  1).  The  word 
for  "  charge "  (dia/MpTideodai)  indicates  the  in- 
terposition (&d)  of  two  parties,  and  hence 
comes  to  mean  to  "  call  heaven  and  earth  to 
witness;  "  in  other  words,  to  "  testify  solemnly  " 
or  "adjure;"  and  from  this  latter  meaning  it 
easily  becomes  employed  for  a  solemn  charge 
or  exhortation.  In  translating,  it  would  be 
quite  legitimate  to  insert 'an  adverb  to  express 
this:  "  solemnly  charging  them  in  the  sight  of 
God."  In  dealing  with  these  pestilent  disputes 
and  perilous  opinions  Timothy,  both  for  his  own 
sake  and  for  that  of  his  hearers,  is  to  remem- 
ber, and  to  remind  them,  in  Whose  presence  he 
is  speaking.  God's  eye  is  upon  both  preacher 
and  congregation;  and  in  pleading  the  cause  of 
truth  and  sobriety  the  preacher  is  in  fact  plead- 
ing before  the  Divine  tribunal.  This  will  make 
the  teacher  wary  in  his  words,  and  will  lead  his 
hearers  to  listen  to  them  in  a  spirit  of  sobriety. 

It  has  been  debated  whether  St.  Paul  has  in 
his  mind  those  "  faithful  men  "  to  whom  Tim- 
othy is  to  commit  the  substance  of  the  Apostle's 
teaching  (ver.  2),  or  whether  he  is  not  now 
taking  a  wider  view  and  including  the  whole 
of  the  disciples'  flock.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine this  with  certainty;  and  it  is  not  a 
question  of  much  moment.  One  thing  is  clear; 
viz.,  that  the  whole  section  is  applicable  to 
ministers  throughout  the  Church  in  all  ages; 
and  the  words  under  consideration  seem  to  be 
well  worthy  of  attention  at  the  present  time, 
when  so  many  unworthy  topics  and  so  much 
unworthy  language  may  be  heard  from  the  pul- 
pit. One  is  inclined  to  think  that  if  ministers 
always  remembered  that  they  were  speaking 
"  in  the  sight  of  God,"  they  would  sometimes 
find  other  things  to  say,  and  other  ways  of  say- 
ing them.  We  talk  glibly  enough  of  another 
man's  words  and  opinions,  when  he  is  not  pres- 
ent. We  may  be  entirely  free  from  the  smallest 
wish  to  misrepresent  or  exaggerate;  but  at  the 
same  time  we  speak  with  great  freedom  and  al- 
most without  restraint.  What  a  change  comes 
over  us,  if,  in  the  midst  of  our  glib  recital  of 
his  views  and  sayings,  the  man  himself  enters 
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the  room!  At  once  we  begin  to  measure  our 
words  and  to  speak  with  more  caution.  Our 
tone  becomes  less  positive,  and  we  have  less 
confidence  that  we  are  justified  in  making 
sweeping  statements  on  the  subject.  Ought 
not  something  of  this  circumspection  and  diffi- 
dence to  be  felt  by  those  who  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  telling  others  about  the  mind  of  God? 
And  if  they  remembered  constantly  that  they 
speak  "  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,"  this  attitude 
of  solemn  circumspection  would  become  habit- 
ual. 

"  That  they  strive  not  about  words."  The 
spirit  of  controversy  is  a  bad  thing  in  itself;  but 
the  evil  is  intensified  when  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy is  a  question  of  words.  Controversy 
is  necessary;  but  it  is  a  necessary  evil:  and  that 
man  has  need  of  searchings  of  heart  who  finds 
that  he  enjoys  it,  and  sometimes  even  provokes 
it,  when  it  might  easily  have  been  avoided.  But 
a  fondness  for  strife  about  words  is  one  of  the 
lowest  forms  which  the  malady  can  take.  Prin- 
ciples are  things  worth  striving  about,  when 
opposition  to  what  we  know  to  be  right  and 
true  is  unavoidable.  But  disputatiousness  about 
words  is  something  like  proof  that  love  of  self 
has  taken  the  place  of  love  of  truth.  The 
word-splitter  wrangles,  not  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
riving at  the  truth,  but  for  the  sake  of  a  dialecti- 
cal victory.  He  cares  little  as  to  what  is  right 
or  wrong,  so  long  as  he  comes  off  triumphant 
in  the  argument.  Hence  the  Apostle  said  in 
the  first  Epistle  that  the  natural  fruit  of  these 
disputes  about  words  is  "  envy,  strife,  and  rail- 
ings "  (vi.  4).  They  are  an  exhibition  of  dex- 
terity in  which  the  object  of  the  disputants  is 
not  to  investigate,  but  to  baffle,  not  to  enlighten, 
but  to  perplex.  And  here  he  says  that  they  are 
worse  than  worthless.  They  tend  "  to  no 
profit:  "  on  the  contrary  they  tend  "to  the  sub- 
verting of  those  who  listen  to  them."  This 
subversion  or  overthrow  (mTaoriuxpr/)  is  the 
exact  opposite  of  what  ought  to  be  the  result 
of  Christian  discussion,  viz.,  edification  or  build- 
ing up  (oiKodo/jy).  The  audience,  instead  of  be- 
ing built  up  in  faith  and  principle,  find  them- 
selves bewildered  and  lowered.  They  have  a 
less  firm  grasp  of  truth  and  a  less  loyal  affec- 
tion for  it.  It  is  as  if  some  beautiful  object, 
which  they  were  learning  to  understand  and 
admire,  had  been  scored  all  over  with  marks 
by  those  who  had  been  disputing  as  to  the 
meaning  and  relation  of  the  details.  It  has  been 
a  favourite  device  of  the  heretics  and  sceptics 
of  all  ages  to  endeavour  to  provoke  a  discussion 
on  points  about  which  they  hope  to  place  an 
opponent  in  a  difficulty.  Their  object  is  not  to 
settle,  but  to  unsettle;  not  to  clear  up  doubts, 
but  to  create  them:  and  hence  we  find  Bishop 
Butler  in  his  Durham  Charge  recommending 
his  clergy  to  avoid  religious  discussions  in  gen- 
eral conversation,  because  the  clever  propounder 
of  difficulties  will  find  ready  hearers,  while  the 
patient  answerer  of  them  will  not  do  so.  To 
dispute  is  to  place  truth  at  an  unnecessary  dis- 
advantage. 

"  Give  diligence  to  present  thyself  approved 
unto  God,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed."  In  the  previous  section  St.  Paul  ex- 
horted Timothy  to  be  ready  to  suffer  for  Christ: 
here  he  charges  him  to  work  for  Him;  and  in 
the  language  which  he  uses  he  indicates  that 
such  work  is  a  serious  matter; — ■"  Give  dili- 
gence."    The    word    which    he    uses    {onovda[,eiv) 


is  one  which  scarcely  occurs  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment except  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul.  And 
the  corresponding  substance  (tnroude)  is  also 
much  more  common  in  his  Epistles  than  it  is 
elsewhere.  It  indicates  that  ceaseless,  serious, 
earnest  zeal,  which  was  one  of  his  chief  char- 
acteristics. And  certainly  if  the  proposed  stand- 
ard is  to  be  reached,  or  even  seriously  aimed  at, 
abundance  of  this  zeal  will  be  required.  For 
the  end  proposed  is  not  the  admiration  or  affec- 
tion of  the  congregation,  or  of  one's  superiors, 
nor  yet  success  in  influencing  and  winning  souls; 
but  that  of  presenting  onese'f  to  God  in  such  a 
way  as  to  secure  His  approval,  without  fear  of 
incurring  the  reproach  of  being  a  workman  who 
has  shirked  or  scamped  his  work.  The  Apos- 
tle's charge  is  a  most  wholesome  one:  and  if  it 
is  acted  upon,  it  secures  diligence  without  fussi- 
ness,  and  enthusiasm  without  fanaticism.  The 
being  "  approved  "  (6oKtfio$)  implies  being  tried 
and  proved  as  precious  metals  are  proved  before 
they  are  accepted  (&xo<au)  as  genuine.  It  is 
the  word  used  of  the  "  pure  gold  "  with  which 
Solomon  overlaid  his  ivory  throne  (2  Chron.  ix. 
17).  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  always  used  of 
persons,  and  with  one  exception  (James  i.  12)  it 
is  used  by  no  one  but  St.  Paul.  He  uses  it  of 
being  approved  both  of  men  (Rom.  xiv.  18)  and 
of  God  (2  Cor.  x.  18). 

The  single  word  which  represents  "  that 
needeth  not  to  be  ashamed "  (avenaiaxwroq) 
is  a  rare  formation,  which  occurs  nowhere  else 
in  the  New  Testament.  Its  precise  meaning  is 
not  quite  certain.  The  more  simple  and  fre- 
quent form  {avaioxwToq)  means  "  shameless," 
i.  e.,  one  who  does  not  feel  ashamed  when  he 
ought  to  do  so.  Such  a  meaning,  if  taken 
literally,  would  be  utterly  unsuitable  here.  And 
we  then  have  choice  of  two  interpretations, 
either  (1)  that  which  is  adopted  in  both  A.  V. 
and  R.  V.,  who  need  not  feel  shame,  because  his 
work  will  bear  examination,  or  (2)  who  does  not 
feel  shame,  although  his  work  is  of  a  kind  which 
the  world  holds  in  contempt.  The  latter  is  the 
interpretation  which  Chrysostom  adopts,  and 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  its  favour.  Three 
times  already  in  this  letter  has  the  Apostle 
spoken  of  not  being  ashamed  of  the  Gospel. 
He  says  "  Be  not  ashamed  of  the  testimony  of 
our  Lord,  nor  of  me  His  prisoner."  Again,  "  I 
suffer  these  things;  yet  I  am  not  ashamed." 
And  again  of  Onesiphorus,  "  He  oft  refreshed 
me,  and  was  not  ashamed  of  my  chain  "  (i.  8, 
12,  16).  Does  he  not,  therefore,  mean  here 
also,  "Present  thyself  to  God  as  a  workman  who 
is  not  ashamed  of  being  in  His  service  and  of 
doing  whatever  work  may  be  assigned  to  him  "? 
This  brings  us  very  close  to  what  would  be  the 
natural  meaning  of  the  word,  according  to  the 
analogy  of  the  simpler  form.  "  If  you  are  to 
work  for  God,"  says  Paul,  "  you  must  be  in  a 
certain  sense  shameless.  There  are  some  men 
who  set  public  opinion  at  defiance,  in  order  that 
they  may  follow  their  own  depraved  desires. 
The  Christian  minister  must  be  prepared  some- 
times to  set  public  opinion  at  defiance,  in  order 
that  he  may  follow  the  commands  of  God." 
The  vox  populi,  even  when  taken  in  its  most 
comprehensive  sense,  is  anything  but  an  infalli- 
ble guide.  Public  opinion  is  nearly  always 
against  the  worst  forms  of  selfishness,  dis- 
honesty, and  sensuality;  and  to  set  it  at  defi- 
ance in  such  matters  is  to  be  "  shameless  "  in 
the  worst  sense.     But  sometimes  public  opinion 
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is  very  decidedly  against  some  of  the  noblest 
types  of  holiness;  and  to  be  "  shameless"  under 
such  circumstances  is  a  necessary  qualification 
for  doing  one's  duty.  It  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  this  is  not  St.  Paul's  meaning.  If  we  trans- 
late, "  A  workman  that  feeleth  no  shame,"  we 
shall  have  a  phrase  that  would  cover  either 
interpretation. 

"  Handling  aright  the  word  of  truth,"  or 
"  Rightly  dividing  the  wo"d  of  truth."  There  is 
some  doubt  here  also  as  to  the  explanation  of  the 
word  rendered  "handling  aright"  or  "rightly  di- 
viding "  (bpQoTOfieiv).  Once  more  we  have  a  word 
which  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Its  radical  meaning  is  to  "  cut  aright  " 
or  "  cut  straight,"  especially  of  driving  a  straight 
road  through  a  district,  or  a  straight  furrow 
across  a  field.  In  the  LXX.  it  is  twice  used  of 
making  straight  or  directing  a  person's  path. 
"  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  Him,  and  He 
shall  direct  thy  paths;"  and  "The  righteous- 
ness of  the  perfect  shall  direct  his  way  "  (Prov. 
iii.  6;  xi.  5).  The  idea  of  Tightness  seems  to  be 
the  dominant  one;  that  of  cutting  quite  second- 
ary; so  that  the  Revisers  are  quite  justified  in 
following  the  example  of  the  Vulgate  (recte 
tractantem), and  translating  simply  "rightly  hand- 
ling." But  this  right  handling  may  be  under- 
stood as  consisting  in  seeing  that  the  word  of 
truth  moves  in  the  right  direction  and  pro- 
gresses in  the  congregation  by  a  legitimate  de- 
velopment. The  word,  therefore,  excludes  all 
fanciful  and  perilous  deviations  and  evasions, 
such  as  those  in  which  the  false  teachers  in- 
dulged, and  all  those  "  strivings  about  words," 
which  distract  men's  minds  and  divert  them  from 
the  substance  of  the  Gospel.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  word  contains  any  idea  of  distri- 
bution, as  that  the  word  of  truth  is  to  be 
preached  according  to  the  capacity  of  the 
hearers, — strong  meat  to  the  strong,  and  milk 
to  those  who  are  still  but  babes  in  the  faith.  We 
may  feel  sure  that  the  expression  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  cutting  up  of  victims  in  sacrifices, 
or  with  cutting  straight  to  the  heart  of  a  thing, 
as  if  the  word  of  truth  had  a  kernel  which  must 
be  reached  by  cleaving  it  down  the  middle.  Yet 
both  these  explanations  have  been  suggested. 
Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Eusebius  use  the 
substantive  derived  from  St.  Paul's  verb 
(opQoTOfiia)  in  the  sense  of  orthodoxy;  which 
seems  to  imply  that  they  understood  the  verb 
in  the  sense  of  handling  aright  ("  Strom.,"  VII. 
xvi.;   "H.   E.,"   IV.  iii.). 

Once  more  (1  Tim.  vi.  20)  the  Apostle  warns 
his  disciple  against  "  profane  babblings."  He  is 
(according  to  St.  Paul's  graphic  word)  to  make 
a  circuit  in  order  to  avoid  such  things  to  "  give 
them  a  wide  berth "  (TrepuoTaoo ;  ccmp.  Tit.  iii. 
9).  These  empty  profanities,  with  their  philo- 
sophic pretentiousness,  had  done  much  harm 
already,  and  would  do  still  more;  for  the  men 
who  propagate  them  would  certainly  go  still 
greater  lengths  in  impiety;  and  they  must  re- 
ceive no  encouragement.  Their  teaching  is  of 
a  kind  that  will  spread  rapidly,  and  it  is  deadly 
in  its  effects.     It  "  will  eat  as  doth  a  gangrene." 

The  substitution  of  "gangrene"  for  "cancer" 
is  an  improvement,  as  giving  the  exact  word 
used  in  the  original,  which  expresses  the  mean- 
ing more  forcibly  than  "  cancer."  Cancer  is 
sometimes  very  slow  in  its  ravages,  and  may  go 
on  for  years  without  causing  serious  harm. 
Gangrene  poisons  the  whole  frame  and  quickly 


becomes  fatal.  The  Apostle  foresees  that  doc- 
trines, which  really  ate  out  the  very  heart  of 
Christianity,  were  likely  to  become  very  popular 
in  Ephesus  and  would  do  incalculable  mischief. 
The  nature  of  these  doctrines  we  gather  from 
what  follows.  They  are  preached  by  the  kind 
of  people  {olrweg)  who  miss  their  aim  as  re- 
gards the  truth.  They  profess  to  be  aiming  at 
the  truth,  but  they  go  very  wide  of  the  mark. 
For  instance,  some  of  them  say  that  it  is  quite 
a  mistake  to  look  forward  to  a  resurrection  of 
the  body,  or  indeed  to  any  resurrection  at  all. 
The  only  real  resurrection  has  taken  place  al- 
ready and  cannot  be  repeated.  It  is  that  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  process  which  is  involved 
in  rising  from  degrading  ignorance  to  a  recog- 
nition and  acceptance  of  the  truth.  What  is 
commonly  called  death,  viz.,  the  separation  of 
soul  and  body,  is  not  really  death  at  all.  Death 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  means  ignorance 
of  God  and  of  Divine  things;  to  be  buried  is 
to  be  buried  in  error.  Consequently  the  true 
resurrection  is  to  be  reanimated  by  the  truth 
and  to  escape  from  the  sepulchre  of  spiritual 
darkness;  and  this  process  is  accomplished  once 
for  all  in  every  enlightened  soul.  We  learn 
from  the  writings  of  Irenaeus  ("  Haer.,"  II. 
xxxi.  2)  and  of  Tertullian  ("  De  Res.  Cam.," 
xix.)  that  this  form  of  error  was  in  existence 
in  their  day:  and  Augustine  in  a  letter  to 
Januarius  (lv.  iii.  4)  shows  how  such  false  no- 
tions might  have  grown  out  of  St.  Paul's  own 
teaching.  The  Apostle  insisted  so  frequently 
upon  the  fact  of  our  being  dead  with  Christ  and 
raised  together  with  Him,  that  some  persons 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  the  whole 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 
The  resurrection  of  the  body  was  a  great  stum- 
bling-block to  Greeks  and  Orientals,  with  their 
low  notions  of  the  dignity  of  the  human  body; 
and  therefore  any  interpretation  of  the  resur- 
rection which  got  rid  of  the  difficulty  of  suppos- 
ing that  in  the  world  to  come  also  men  would 
have  bodies,  was  welcome.  It  was  calamity 
enough  to  be  burdened  with  a  body  in  this  life: 
it  was  appalling  to  think  of  such  a  condition 
being  continued  in  eternity.  Hence  the  ob- 
noxious doctrine  was  explained  away  and  re- 
solved into  allegory  and  metaphor. 

Of  Hymenaeus  and  Philetus  nothing  further  is 
known.  Hymenaeus  is  probably  the  same  per- 
son as  is  mentioned  in  the  first  Epistle  with 
Alexander,  as  having  made  shipwreck  of  the 
faith,  and  been  delivered  unto  Satan  by  the 
Apostle,  to  cure  him  of  his  blasphemies.  We 
are  told  here  that  much  mischief  had  been  done 
by  such  teaching:  for  a  number  of  persons  had 
been  seduced  from  the  faith.  "  Some,"  in  the 
English  phrase  "  overthrow  the  faith  of  some," 
conveys  an  impression,  which  is  not  contained 
in  the  Greek  (tcvuv),  that  the  number  of  those 
who  were  led  astray  was  small.  The  Greek 
indicates  neither  a  large  nor  a  small  number; 
but  what  is  told  us  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  number  was  not  small.  It  is  probably  to 
this  kind  of  teaching  that  St.  John  alludes,  when 
he  writes  some  twenty  or  more  years  later  than 
this,  and  says,  "  Even  now  there  have  arisen 
many  antichrists"  (1  John  ii.  18).  Teaching  of 
this  kind  was  only  too  likely  to  be  popular  in 
Ephesus. 

It  is  by  no  means  unknown  among  ourselves. 
At  the  present  time  also  there  is  a  tendency 
to  retain  the  old  Christian  terms  and  to  deprive 
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them  of  all  Christian  meaning.  Not  only  such 
words  as  "  miracle,"  "  Church,"  "  catholic,"  and 
"  sacrament  "  are  evaporated  and  etherealised, 
until  they  lose  all  definite  meaning;  but  even 
such  fundamental  terms  as  "  atonement,"  "  re- 
demption," and  "  immortality."  Nay,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  find  even  the  word  "  God  "  used  to 
express  a  Being  which  is  neither  personal  nor 
conscious.  And  thus  language,  which  has  been 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  religion  for  a  long 
series  of  centuries,  is  degraded  to  the  unworthy 
purpose  of  insinuating  pantheism  and  ag- 
nosticism. This  perversion  of  well-established 
phraseology  is  to  be  condemned  on  purely  lit- 
erary grounds:  and  on  moral  grounds  it  may  be 
stigmatised  as  dishonest.  If  Hymenseus  and 
Philetus  wish  to  deny  the  resurrection,  let  them 
also  surrender  the  word  which  expresses  it. 
They  have  abundance  of  words  wherewith  to 
express  mental  and  moral  enlightenment.  Let 
them  not  so  handle  a  word  of  truth  as  to  make 
it  suggest  a  lie. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE  LAST  DAYS— THE  BEARING  OF  THE 
MENTION  OF  JANNES  AND  JAMBRES 
ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  INSPIRATION 
AND  THE  ERRORS  CURRENT  IN 
EPHESUS. 

2  Timothy  iii.  i,  2,  8. 

In  the  first  chapter  the  Apostle  looks  back 
over  the  past;  in  the  second  he  gives  directions 
about  the  present;  in  the  third  he  looks  forward 
into  the  future.  These  divisions  are  not  ob- 
served with  rigidity  throughout,  but  they  hold 
good  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  Thus  in 
the  first  division  he  remembers  Timothy's  af- 
fectionate grief  at  parting,  his  faith  and  that  of 
his  family,  and  the  spiritual  gift  conferred  on 
him  at  his  ordination.  And  respecting  himself 
he  remembers  his  teaching  Timothy,  his  being 
deserted  by  those  in  Asia,  his  being  ministered 
to  by  Onesiphorus.  In  the  second  chapter  he 
charges  Timothy  to  be  willing  to  suffer  hard- 
ships with  him,  and  instructs  him  how  to  con- 
duct himself  in  the  manifold  difficulties  of  his 
present  position.  And  now  he  goes  on  to  fore- 
warn and  forearm  him  against  dangers  and 
troubles  which  he  foresees  in  the  future. 

There  are  several  prophecies  in  the  New 
Testament  similar  to  the  one  before  us.  There 
is  that  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Ephesian  Church  some 
ten  years  before,  just  before  his  final  departure 
for  the  bonds  and  afflictions  which  awaited  him 
at  Jerusalem.  "  I  know  that  after  my  departing 
grievous  wolves  shall  enter  in  among  you,  not 
sparing  the  flock;  and  from  your  own  selves 
shall  men  arise,  speaking  perverse  things,  to 
draw  away  disciples  after  them  "  (Acts  xx.  29, 
30).  The  Epistles  to  Timothy  show  that  this 
prediction  was  already  being  fulfilled  during  the 
Apostle's  lifetime.  There  is,  secondly,  the 
prophecy  respecting  the  great  falling  away  and 
the  revealing  of  the  man  of  sin,  which  is  some- 
what parallel  to  the  one  before  us  (2  Thess.  ii. 
3-7).  Thirdly,  there  is  the  similar  prediction  in 
the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  (iv.  1-3).  And  be- 
sides these  three  by  St.  Paul,  there  are  those 
contained  in  2  Peter  ii.   1,  2  about  the  rise  of 


false  teachers,  and  in  the  First  Epistle  of  St. 
John  (ii.  18  and  iv.  3)  about  the  coming  of 
antichrist.  Those  in  2  Thessalonians  and  2  Peter 
should  be  compared  with  the  one  before  us, 
as  containing  a  mixture  of  present  and  future. 
This  mixture  has  been  made  the  basis  of  a 
somewhat  frivolous  objection.  It  has  been 
urged  that  the  shifting  from  future  to  present 
and  back  again  indicates  the  hand  of  a  writer 
who  is  contemporary  with  the  events  which  he 
pretends  to  foretell.  Sometimes  he  adopts  the 
form  of  prophecy  and  uses  the  future  tense. 
But  at  other  times  the  influence  of  facts  is  too 
strong  for  him.  He  forgets  his  assumed  part 
as  a  prophet,  and  writes  in  the  present  tense  of 
his  own  experiences.  Such  an  objection  credits 
the  feigned  prophet  with  a  very  small  amount 
of  intelligence.  Are  we  seriously  to  suppose 
that  any  one  would  be  so  stupid  as  to  be  unable 
to  sustain  his  part  for  half  a  dozen  verses,  or 
less,  without  betraying  himself?  But,  in  fact, 
the  change  of  tense  indicates  nothing  of  the 
kind.  It  is  to  be  explained  in  some  cases  by 
the  fact  that  the  germs  of  the  evils  predicted 
were  already  in  existence,  in  others  by  the  prac- 
tice (especially  common  in  prophecy)  of  speak- 
ing of  what  is  certain  to  happen  as  if  it  were 
already  a  fact.  The  prophet  is  often  a  seer,  who 
sees  as  present  what  is  distant  or  future;  and 
hence  he  naturally  uses  the  present  tense,  even 
when  he  predicts. 

The  meaning  of  the  "  last  days  "  is  uncertain. 
The  two  most  important  interpretations  are: 
(1)  the  whole  time  between  Christ's  first  and 
second  coming,  and  (2)  the  portion  immediately 
before  Christ's  second  coming.  Probability  is 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  latter;  for  the  other 
makes  the  expression  rather  meaningless.  If 
these  evils  were  to  come  at  all,  they  must  come 
between  the  two  Advents;  for  there  is  no  other 
time:  and  in  that  case  why  speak  of  this  period 
as  the  "last  days"?  It  might  be  reasonable 
to  call  them  "  these  last  days,"  but  not  "  last 
days  "  without  such  specification.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  it  would  not  be  natural  to  speak  of 
an  event  as  likely  to  happen  in  the  last  days, 
when  we  meant  that  it  would  happen  between 
our  own  time  and  the  end  of  the  world.  The 
expression  used  in  1  Tim.  iv.  1  very  probably 
does  mean  no  more  than  "in  future  times; 
hereafter "  (iv  vcrkpoiq  natpoiq).  But  here  and 
in  2  Pet.  iii.  3  the  meaning  rather  is  "  in  the 
last  days;  when  the  Lord  is  at  hand."  It  is 
then  that  the  enemy  will  be  allowed  to  put  forth 
all  his  power,  in  order  to  be  more  completely 
overthrown.  Then  indeed  there  will  be  perilous, 
critical,  grievous  times  (natpoi  xa'^en0L)-  The 
Apostle  treats  it  as  possible,  or  even  probable, 
that  Timothy  will  live  to  see  the  troubles  which 
will  mark  the  eve  of  Christ's  return.  The  Apos- 
tles shared,  and  contributed  to  produce,  the  be- 
lief that  the  Lord  would  come  again  soon,  within 
the  lifetime  of  some  who  were  then  alive.  Even 
at  the  close  of  a  long  life  we  find  the  last  sur- 
viving Apostle  pointing  out  to  the  Church  that 
"  it  is  the  last  hour  "  (1  John  ii.  18),  obviously 
meaning  by  that  expression  that  it  is  the  time 
immediately  preceding  the  return  of  Christ  to 
judge  the  world.  And  some  twenty  years  later 
we  find  Ignatius  writing  to  the  Ephesians, 
"  These  are  the  last  times  (iaxarot  naipoi). 
Henceforth  let  us  be  reverent;  let  us  fear  the 
longsuffering  of  God,  lest  it  turn  into  a  judg- 
ment   against    us.     For    either   let   us    fear   the 
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wrath  which  is  to  come,  or  let  us  love  the  grace 
which  now  is  "  (Eph.  xi.).  Only  by  the  force  of 
experience  was  the  mind  of  the  Church  cleared 
so  as  to  see  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  in  its  true 
perspective.  The  warning  which  Jesus  had 
given,  that  "  of  that  day  or  that  hour  knoweth 
no  one,  not  even  the  angels  in  heaven,  neither 
the  Son,  but  the  Father,"  seems  to  have  been 
understood  as  meaning  no  more  than  the  de- 
claration "  in  an  hour  that  ye  think  not  the  Son 
of  man  cometh."  That  is,  it  was  understood  as 
a  warning  against  being  found  unprepared,  and 
not  as  a  warning  against  forming  conjectures  as 
to  how  near  Christ's  return  was.  Therefore  we 
need  not  be  at  all  surprised  at  St.  Paul  writing  to 
Timothy  in  a  way  which  implies  that  Timothy 
will  probably  live  to  see  the  evils  which  will 
immediately  precede  Christ's  return,  and  must 
be  on  his  guard  against  being  amazed  or  over- 
whelmed by  them.  He  is  to  "  turn  away  from  " 
the  intense  wickedness  which  will  then  be  mani- 
fested, and  go  on  undismayed  with  his  own 
work. 

"  Like  as  Jannes  and  Jambres  withstood 
Moses,  so  do  these  also  withstand  the  truth." 
The  Apostle  is  obviously  referring  to  the 
Egyptian  magicians  mentioned  in  Exodus.  But 
in  the  Pentateuch  neither  their  number  nor  their 
names  are  given;  so  that  we  must  suppose  that 
St.  Paul  is  referring  to  some  Jewish  tradition 
on  the  subject.  The  number  two  was  very  pos- 
sibly suggested  by  the  number  of  their  oppo- 
nents:— Moses  and  Aaron  on  one  side,  and  two 
magicians  on  the  other.  And  on  each  side  it 
is  a  pair  of  brothers;  for  the  Targum  of  Jona- 
than represents  the  magicians  as  sons  of  Ba- 
laam, formerly  instructors  of  Moses,  but  after- 
wards his  enemies.  The  names  vary  in  Jewish 
tradition.  Jannes  is  sometimes  Johannes,  and 
Jambres  is  sometimes  either  Mambres  or  Am- 
brosius.  The  tradition  respecting  them  was  ap- 
parently widely  spread.  It  was  known  to  Nu- 
menius,  a  Platonic  philosopher  of  Apameia  in 
Syria,  who  is  mentioned  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria ("  Strom.,"  I.  xxii.),  and  quoted  by 
Origen  and  Eusebius  as  giving  an  account  of 
Jannes  and  Jambres  ("  Con.  Cels.,"  IV.  li.; 
"  Praep.  Evang.,"  IX.  viii.).  In  Africa  we  find 
some  knowledge  of  the  tradition  exhibited  by 
Appuleius,  the  famous  author  of  the  "  Golden 
Ass,"  who  like  Numenius  flourished  in  the  sec- 
ond century.  And  in  the  previous  century  an- 
other Latin  writer,  Pliny  the  Elder,  shows  a 
similar  knowledge.  Both  of  them  mention 
Jannes  as  a  magician  in  connection  with  Moses, 
who  is  also  in  their  eyes  a  magician;  but  Pliny 
appears  to  think  that  both  Moses  and  Jannes 
were  Jews.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  any  of 
these  writers  derived  their  knowledge  of  these 
names  from  the  passage  before  us;  in  the  case 
of  Pliny  this  would  scarcely  have  been  possible. 
His  "  Natural  History "  was  published  about 
a.  D.  J7,  and  at  that  time  the  Second  Epistle  to 
Timothy  must  have  been  known  to  but  few, 
even  among  Christians.  The  author  of  the 
apocryphal  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  very  possibly 
did  derive  his  knowledge  of  the  names  from  St. 
Paul;  yet  he  may  have  had  independent  sources 
of  information.  He  represents  Nicodemus  as 
pleading  before  Pilate  that  Jannes  and  Jambres 
worked  miracles  before  Pharaoh;  "but  because 
they  were  not  from  God,  what  they  did  was 
destroyed."  Whereas  "  Jesus  raised  up  Lazarus, 
and  he  is  alive  "  (chap.  w.). 


One  of  the  ablest  of  English  commentators 
on  these  Epistles  remarks  upon  this  passage, 
"  It  is  probable  that  the  Apostle  derived  these 
names  from  a  current  and  (being  quoted  by 
him)  true  tradition  of  the  Jewish  Church."  And 
in  a  similar  spirit  a  writer  in  the  "  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible  "  thinks  that  it  would  be  "  incon- 
sistent with  the  character  of  an  inspired  record 
for  a  baseless  or  incorrect  current  tradition  to 
be  cited." 

Let  us  look  at  the  phenomena  of  the  case  and 
see  whether  the  number  and  the  names  appear 
to  be  trustworthy  or  otherwise,  and  then  con- 
sider the  question  of  inspiration.  To  drag  in 
the  latter  question  in  order  to  determine  the 
former,  is  to  begin  at  the  wrong  end. 

That  there  should  be  a  pair  of  brothers  to 
oppose  a  pair  of  brothers,  has  been  pointed  out 
already  as  a  suspicious  circumstance.  The  jin- 
gling pairing  of  the  names  is  also  more  like 
fiction  than  fact.  Thirdly,  the  names  appear  to 
be  in  formation,  not  Egyptian,  but  Hebrew; 
which  would  naturally  be  the  case  if  Jews  in- 
vented them,  but  would  be  extraordinary  if  they 
were  genuine  names  of  Egyptians.  Lastly, 
Jannes  might  come  from  a  Hebrew  root  which 
means  "to  seduce,"  and  Jambres  from  one  which 
means  "  to  rebel."  If  Jews  were  to  invent  names, 
for  the  Egyptian  magicians,  what  names  would 
they  be  more  likely  to  fasten  on  them  than  such 
as  would  suggest  seductive  error  and  rebellious- 
opposition?  And  is  it  probable  that  a  really 
trustworthy  tradition,  on  such  an  unimportant 
fact  as  the  names  of  the  enchanters  who  op- 
posed Moses,  would  have  survived  through  so 
many  centuries?  Sober  and  unbiassed  critics 
will  for  the  most  part  admit  that  the  probabili- 
ties are  very  decidedly  against  the  supposition 
that  these  names  are  true  names,  preserved 
from  oblivion  by  some  written  or  unwritten 
tradition  outside  Scripture. 

But  is  it  consistent  with  the  character  of  an 
inspired  writer  to  quote  an  incorrect  tradition? 
Only  those  who  hold  somewhat  narrow  and 
rigid  theories  of  inspiration  will  hesitate  to  an- 
swer this  question  in  the  affirmative.  No  one 
believes  that  inspired  persons  are  in  possession 
of  all  knowledge  on  all  subjects.  And  if  these 
names  were  commonly  accepted  as  authentic  by 
the  Jews  of  St.  Paul's  day,  would  his  inspiration, 
necessarily  keep  him  from  sharing  that  belief? 
Even  if  he  were  well  aware  that  the  tradition 
respecting  the  names  was  untrustworthy,  there 
would  be  nothing  surprising  in  his  speaking  of 
the  magicians  under  their  commonly  accepted 
names,  when  addressing  one  to  whom  the  tradi- 
tion would  be  well  known.  And  if  (as  is  more 
probable)  he  believed  the  names  to  be  genuine, 
there  is  still  less  to  surprise  us  in  his  making 
use  of  them  to  add  vivacity  to  the  compar- 
ison. 

Nothing  in  God's  dealings  with  mankind  war- 
rants us  in  believing  that  He  would  grant  a 
special  revelation  to  an  Apostle,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve him  from  so  harmless  a  proceeding  as 
illustrating  an  argument  by  citing  the  incorrect 
details  which  tradition  had  added  to  historical 
facts.  And  it  is  worth  noting  that  nothing  is 
based  upon  the  names;  they  occur  in  what  is 
mere  illustration.  And  even  in  the  illustration 
it  is  not  the  names  that  have  point,  but  the 
persons,  who  are  supposed  to  have  borne  them; 
and  the  persons  are  real,  although  the  names  are 
probably  fictitious.     Still  less  are  we  warranted 
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in  believing,  as  Chrysostom  suggests,  that  St. 
Paul  by  inspiration  had  supernatural  knowledge 
of  the  names.  As  we  have  seen,  the  names  were 
known  even  to  Gentiles  who  cannot  well  have 
derived  their  knowledge  from  him;  and  why 
should  he  have  received  a  revelation  about  a 
trifle  which  in  no  way  helps  his  argument?  Such 
views  of  inspiration,  although  the  product  of 
a  reverential  spirit,  degrade  rather  than  exalt 
our  conceptions  of  it.  The  main  point  of  the 
comparison  between  the  two  cases  appears  to 
be  opposition  to  the  truth.  But  there  is  per- 
haps more  in  it  than  that.  The  magicians  with- 
stood Moses  by  professing  to  do  the  same  won- 
ders that  he  did;  and  the  heretics  withstood 
Timothy  by  professing  to  preach  the  same  gos- 
pel as  he  did.  This  was  frequently  the  line 
taken  by  heretical  teachers;  to  disclaim  all  in- 
tention of  teaching  anything  new,  and  to  profess 
substantial,  if  not  complete,  agreement  with 
those  whom  they  opposed.  They  affirmed  that 
their  teaching  was  only  the  old  truth  looked  at 
from  another  point  of  view.  They  used  the 
same  phraseology  as  Apostles  had  used:  they 
merely  gave  it  a  more  comprehensive  (or,  as 
would  now  be  said,  a  more  catholic)  meaning. 
In  this  way  the  unwary  were  more  easily  se- 
duced, and  the  suspicions  of  the  simple  were  less 
easily  aroused.  But  such  persons  betray  them- 
selves before  long.  Their  mind  is  found  to  be 
tainted;  and  when  they  are  put  to  the  proof  re- 
specting the  faith,  they  cannot  stand  the  test 
( adoKtfioi ) . 

There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposi- 
tion that  St.  Paul  mentions  the  magicians  who 
withstood  Moses  as  typical  opponents  of  the 
truth,  because  the  false  teachers  at  Ephesus  used 
magic  arts;  and  the  word  which  he  uses  for 
impostors  (yoytc)  in  ver.  13  fits  in  very  well 
with  such  a  supposition,  although  it  by  no 
means  makes  it  certain.  Ephesus  was  famous 
for  its  charms  and  incantations  ('E<peoia  ypa/i- 
fiara)  and  around  the  statue  of  its  goddess 
Artemis  were  unintelligible  inscriptions,  to 
which  a  strange  efficacy  was  ascribed.  The  first 
body  of  Christians  in  Ephesus  had  been  tainted 
by  senseless  wickedness  of  this  kind.  After  ac- 
cepting Christianity  they  had  secretly  retained 
their  magic.  The  sons  of  the  Jew  Sceva  had 
tried  to  use  the  sacred  name  of  Jesus  as  a 
magical  form  of  exorcism;  and  this  brought 
about  the  crisis  in  which  numbers  of  costly 
books  of  incantations  were  publicly  burned 
(Acts  xix.  13-20).  The  evil  would  be  pretty  sure 
to  break  out  again,  especially  among  new  con- 
verts; just  as  it  does  among  negro  converts  at 
the  present  day.  Moreover,  we  know  that  in 
some  cases  there  was  a  very  close  connection 
between  some  forms  of  heresy  and  magic:  so 
that  the  suggestion  that  St.  Paul  has  pretensions 
to  miraculous  power  in  his  mind,  when  he  com- 
pares the  false  teachers  to  the  Egyptian  magi- 
cians, is  by  no  means  improbable. 

The  connection  between  heresy  and  supersti- 
tion is  a  very  real  and  a  very  close  one.  The 
rejection  or  surrender  of  religious  truth  is  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  the  acceptance  of  irra- 
tional beliefs.  People  deny  miracles  and  believe 
in  spiritualism;  they  cavil  at  the  efficacy  of  sacra- 
ments and  accept  as  credible  the  amazing  prop- 
erties of  an  "  astral  body."  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  the  nemesis  of  unbelief.  The  arrogance 
which  rejects  as  repugnant  to  reason  and  moral- 
ity truths  which  have  throughout  long  centuries 


satisfied  the  highest  intellects  and  the  noblest 
hearts,  is  sometimes  punished  by  being  seduced 
into  delusions  which  satisfy  nothing  higher  than 
a  grovelling  curiosity. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

THE  PERILS  OF  RATIONALISM  AND  THE 
RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  A  LIFELONG 
CONTACT  WITH  TRUTH— THE  PROP- 
ERTIES OF  INSPIRED  WRITINGS. 

2  Timothy  iii.  14-17. 

For  the  second  time  in  this  paragraph  the 
Apostle  puts  his  faithful  disciple  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  heretical  teachers.  A  few  lines  be- 
fore, after  comparing  the  latter  to  the  Egyptian 
magicians,  he  continues,  "  But  thou  (cv  6e)  didst 
follow  my  teaching."  And  in  the  passage  be- 
fore us,  after  saying  that  "  evil  men  and  im- 
postors shall  wax  worse  and  worse,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  But  abide  thou  (ov  6h  fjive)  in  the  things 
which  thou  hast  learned."  Here  there  is  a 
double  contrast;  first  between  Timothy  and  the 
impostors,  and  secondly  between  his  abiding  in 
the  truth  and  their  going  away  from  it,  and  so 
from  bad  to  worse,  first  as  deceivers  and  then 
as  being  deceived.  They  begin  by  being  se- 
ducers and  end  in  being  dupes,  and  the  dupes 
(very  often)  of  their  own  deceptions;  for  deceit 
commonly  leads  to  self-deceit.  Such  a  result 
may  well  act  as  a  warning  to  Timothy  and  those 
committed  to  his  charge  of  the  peril  of  trifling 
with  the  fundamentals  of  religious  truth. 

The  articles  of  the  Christian  faith  are  not  like 
the  commodities  in  a  bazaar  from  which  one 
can  pick  and  choose  at  pleasure,  and  of  which 
one  can  take  three  or  four  without  in  any  way 
affecting  one's  relation  to  the  remainder,  or  re- 
ject three  or  four,  without  in  any  way  affecting 
the  security  of  one's  hold  upon  those  which  one 
decides  to  take.  With  regard  to  the  truths  of 
religion,  our  right  to  pick  and  choose  has  very 
strict  limits.  When  the  system  as  a  whole  has 
presented  its  credentials  to  the  reason  and  the 
conscience,  and  these  have  decided  that  the 
bearer  of  such  credentials  must  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  Divine  Being,  then  the  attempt  to 
pick  and  choose  among  the  details  of  the  system 
becomes  perilous  work.  To  reject  this  or  that 
item,  as  being  mere  fringe  and  setting  rather 
than  a  constituent  element,  or  as  being  at  any 
rate  unessential,  may  be  to  endanger  the  whole 
structure.  We  may  be  leaving  an  impregnable 
position  for  an  exposed  and  untenable  one,  or 
be  exchanging  a  secure  platform  for  an  inclined 
plane,  on  which  we  shall  find  no  lasting  resting 
place  until  the  bottom  is  reached.  And  this  was 
what  the  men,  against  whom  Timothy  is  warned, 
had  done.  They  had  left  the  sure  position,  and 
were  sometimes  sliding,  sometimes  running, 
further  and  further  away  from  the  truth. 

In  other  words,  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong 
use  of  reason  in  matters  of  faith.  The  wrong 
use  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "  Rationalism," 
and  (adopting  that  term  as  convenient)  the  fol- 
lowing clear  statement,  borrowed  from  another 
writer,  will  show  in  a  striking  way  where  it  was 
that  St.  Paul  wished  Timothy  to  part  company 
with  the  principles  of  his  opponents.  "  As  re- 
gards  Revealed  Truth,"  wrote  J.   H.   Newman 
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in  1835,  "  it  is  not  Rationalism  to  set  about  to 
ascertain,  by  the  exercise  of  reason,  what  things 
are  attainable  by  reason,  and  what  are  not;  nor, 
in  the  absence  of  an  express  Revelation,  to  in- 
quire into  the  truths  of  Religion,  as  they  come 
to  us  by  nature;  nor  to  determine  what  proofs 
are  necessary  for  the  acceptance  of  a  Revela- 
tion, if  it  be  given;  nor  to  reject  a  Revelation 
on  the  plea  of  insufficient  proof;  nor,  after  rec- 
ognising it  as  Divine,  to  investigate  the  meaning 
of  its  declarations,  and  to  interpret  its  language; 
nor  to  use  its  doctrines,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
fairly  used,  in  inquiring  into  its  divinity;  nor  to 
compare  and  connect  them  with  our  previous 
knowledge,  with  a  view  of  making  them  parts 
of  a  whole;  nor  to  bring  them  into  dependence 
on  each  other,  to  trace  their  mutual  relations, 
and  to  pursue  them  to  their  legitimate  issues. 
This  is  not  Rationalism.  But  it  is  Rationalism 
to  accept  the  Revelation,  and  then  to  explain  it 
away;  to  speak  of  it  as  the  Word  of  God,  and 
to  treat  it  as  the  word  of  man;  to  refuse  to  let 
it  speak  for  itself;  to  claim  to  be  told  the  why 
and  the  how  of  God's  dealings  with  us,  as 
therein  described;  and  to  assign  to  Him  a  motive 
and  a  scope  of  our  own;  to  stumble  at  the  par- 
tial knowledge  which  He  may  give  us  of  them; 
to  put  aside  what  is  obscure,  as  if  it  had  not 
been  said  at  all;  to  accept  one  half  of  what  has 
been  told  us,  and  not  the  other  half;  to  assume 
that  the  contents  of  Revelation  are  also  its 
proof;  to  frame  some  gratuitous  hypothesis 
about  them,  and  then  to  garble,  gloss,  and 
colour  them,  to  trim,  clip,  pare  away  and  twist 
them,  to  order  to  bring  them  into  conformity 
with  the  idea  to  which  we  have  subjected 
them."  * 

Timothy  is  to  abide  in  those  things  which  he 
has  "  learned  and  been  assured  of."  He  has 
experienced  the  result  which  St.  Luke  wished  to 
produce  in  Theophilus  when  he  wrote  his  Gos- 
pel: he  has  attained  to  "  full  knowledge  of  the 
certainty  concerning  the  things  wherein  he  had 
been  instructed  "  (Luke  i.  4).  And  he  is  not 
to  allow  the  wild  teaching  of  his  opponents, 
thoroughly  discredited  as  it  is  and  will  be  by 
equally  wild  conduct,  to  shake  his  security.  Not 
everything  that  is  disputed  is  disputable,  nor 
everything  that  is  doubted  doubtful.  And  if  the 
fruits  of  the  two  kinds  of  teaching  do  not  fully 
convince  him  of  the  necessity  of  abiding  by  the 
old  truths  rather  than  by  the  suggestions  of 
these  innovators,  let  him  remember  those  from 
whom  he  first  learnt  the  truths  of  the  Gospel, — 
his  grandmother  Lois,  his  mother  Eunice,  and 
the  Apostle  himself.  When  it  comes  to  a  ques- 
tion of  the  authority  of  the  teachers,  which 
group  will  he  choose?  Those  who  established 
him  in  the  faith,  or  those  who  are  trying  to 
seduce  men  away  from  it? 

There  is  a  little  doubt  about  the  word  "  of 
whom  thou  hast  learned  them."  The  "  whom  " 
is  probably  plural  (napa  rivuv)  but  a  reading 
which  makes  it  singular  ( napa.  rlvog)  is  strongly 
supported.  The  plural  must  include  all  Timo- 
thy's chief  instructors  in  the  faith,  especially  the 
earliest,  as  is  clear  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
and  from  what  follows.  If  the  singular  is 
adopted,  we  must  refer  it  to  St.  Paul,  in  accord- 
ance with  "  the  things  which  thou  hast  heard 
from  me    .        .    the  same  commit  thou  to  faith- 

*  "  Rationalism  in  Religion,"  in  "Tracts  for  the  Times," 
republished  in  "  Essays  Critical  and  Historical,"  vol.  i.  p. 
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ful  men  "  (ii.  2).  It  is  possible  that  the  words 
just  quoted  have  influenced  the  reading  in  the 
passage  under  consideration,  and  have  caused 
the  substitution  of  the  singular  for  the  plural. 

But  there  is  a  further  consideration.  There 
are  not  only  the  character  of  the  doctrine  on 
each  side,  and  the  fruits  of  the  doctrine  on  each 
side,  and  the  teachers  of  whom  Timothy  has 
had  personal  experience,  and  about  whose 
knowledge  and  trustworthiness  he  can  judge; 
there  is  also  the  fact  that  from  his  tenderest 
infancy  he  has  had  the  blessing  of  being  in  con- 
tact with  the  truth,  first  as  it  is  revealed  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  then  as  it  is  still  further 
revealed  in  the  Gospel.  The  responsibilities  of 
those  who  from  their  earliest  days  have  been 
allowed  to  grow  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
His  government'of  the  world,  are  far  greater 
than  the  responsibilities  of  those  who  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  acquiring  this  knowledge  until 
late  in  life. 

Old  habits  of  thought  and  conduct  are 
not  extinguished  by  baptism;  and  the  false 
opinion  and  vicious  behaviour  of  many  of  those 
who  are  vexing,  or  will  hereafter  vex,  the 
Church  in  Ephesus,  may  be  traced  to  influences 
which  had  become  dominant  in  them  long  before 
they  came  into  contact  with  God's  revealed  law. 
No  such  allowance  can  be  made  for  Timothy. 
He  has  had  the  inestimable  privilege  of  know- 
ing the  sacred  writings  from  his  earliest  child- 
hood. It  will  be  his  own  fault  if  they  do  not 
"  make  him  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

The  expression  "sacred  writings"  (lepa  ypdu- 
fiara)  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  usual  expression  is  "  the  scriptures  " 
(at  -ypa<j>ai)  and  once  (Rom.  i.  2)  we  have  "  holy 
scriptures"  (yprnpal  aytai).  Here  both  substan- 
tive and  adjective  are  unusual.  The  adjective 
occurs  in  only  one  other  passage  in  the  New 
Testament,  a  passage  which  throws  light  upon 
this  one.  "  Know  ye  not  that  they  who  perform 
the  sacred  rites,  from  the  sacred  place  get  their 
food?"  ("Speaker's  Commentary,"  on  1  Cor. 
ix.  13.)  And  just  as  in  that  passage  "  the  sacred 
rites  "  are  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  and  "  the  sacred 
place "  the  Jewish  temple,  so  here  "  the  sa- 
cred writings  "  are  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  It 
is  utterly  improbable  that  any.  Christian  writings 
are  included.  How  could  Timothy  have  known 
any  of  these  from  infancy?  Even  at  the  time 
when  St.  Paul  wrote  this  farewell  letter,  there 
was  little  Christian  literature,  excepting  his  own 
Epistles;  and  he  was  not  likely  to  speak  of  them 
as  "  sacred  writings,"  or  to  include  them  under 
one  expression  with  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures. The  suggestion  that  Christian  writings 
are  included,  or  are  mainly  intended,  seems  to 
be  made  with  the  intention  of  insinuating  that 
this  letter  cannot  have  been  written  by  the 
Apostle,  but  by  some  one  of  a  later  age.  But 
would  even  a  writer  of  the  second  century  have 
made  such  a  blunder  as  to  represent  Timothy 
as  knowing  Christian  literature  from  his  child- 
hood? 

With  the  use  of  the  substantive  "  writings  " 
(ypafifiara)  in  this  passage,  should  be  compared 
the  use  of  the  same  word  in  Christ's  discourse 
at  Jerusalem  after  the  miracle  at  the  pool  of 
Bethesda,  where  he  shows  the  Jews  how  hope- 
less their  unbelief  is,  and  how  vain  their  appeal 
to  Moses,  who  is  really  their  accuser.  "  But  if 
ye  believe  not  his  writings  (ypafifiara)  how  shall 
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ye  believe  My  words?  "  The  Jews  had  had  two 
opportunities  of  knowing  and  accepting  the 
truth;  the  writings  of  Moses,  and  the  words  of 
Jesus.  So  also  Timothy  had  had  two  sets  of 
instructors;  the  holy  women  who  had  brought 
him  up,  whose  work  had  been  completed  by  the 
Apostle,  and  the  sacred  writings.  If  the  author- 
ity of  the  former  should  seem  to  be  open  to 
question,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  latter.  They  "  are  able  to  make 
him  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  which  is 
in  Christ  Jesus." 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  Apostle  uses  the 
present  tense  and  not  the  past  (dwafieva)  in  ex- 
pressing the  power  of  the  sacred  writings  in 
communicating  a  saving  wisdom  to  him  who 
uses  them  aright.  This  power  was  not  ex- 
hausted when  the  young  Timothy  was  brought 
to  the  ampler  truths  of  the  Gospel.  However 
far  advanced  he  may  be  in  sacred  knowledge, 
he  will  still  find  that  they  are  able  to  make  him 
increase  in  the  wisdom  which  enlightens  and 
saves  souls. 

But  Scripture  confers  this  life-giving  wisdom 
in  no  mechanical  manner.  It  is  not  a  charm, 
which  has  a  magical  effect  upon  every  one  who 
reads  it.  The  most  diligent  study  of  the  sacred 
writings  will  do  nothing  for  the  salvation  of 
a  man  who  does  not  prosecute  his  researches  in 
something  more  than  the  mere  spirit  of  curious 
enquiry.  Therefore  St.  Paul  adds,  "  through 
faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  It  is  when  this 
is  added  to  the  soul  of'  the  enquirer  that  the  sa- 
cred writings  of  the  Old  Covenant  have  their 
illuminating  power;  without  it,  so  far  from  lead- 
ing to  the  salvation  won  for  us  by  Christ,  they 
may  keep  those  who  study  them  away  from  the 
truth,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  to  this  day. 
The  pillar  of  fire  becomes  a  pillar  of  cloud,  and 
what  should  have  been  for  wealth  becomes  an 
occasion  of  falling. 

"  Every  scripture  inspired  of  God  is  also 
profitable  for  teaching,  for  reproof,  for  correc- 
tion, for  instruction  which  is  in  righteousness." 
This  is  the  Revisers'  rendering.  Besides  one 
or  two  smaller  changes,  they  have  made  two 
important  alterations  of  the  A.  V.  (1)  They 
have  substituted  "  every  scripture  "  for  "  all 
scripture,"  without  allowing  the  old  rendering 
even  a  place  in  the  margin.  (2)  They  have  in- 
serted the  "  is  "  (which  must  be  supplied  some- 
where in  the  sentence)  after  instead  of  before 
"inspired  by  God;"  thus  making  "inspired  by 
God "  an  epithet  of  Scripture  and  not  some- 
thing stated  respecting  it.  "  Every  scripture  in- 
spired by  God  is  also  profitable,"  instead  of 
"is  inspired  of  God  and  profitable:"  but  they 
allow  the  latter  rendering  a  place  in  the  mar- 
gin. 

This  treatment  of  the  passage  appears  to  be 
very  satisfactory,  so  far  as  the  second  of  these 
two  points  is  concerned.  Certainty  is  not  at- 
tainable in  either.  Yet,  as  regards  the  second, 
the  probabilities  are  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
Apostle's  meaning  that  "  inspired  scripture  is 
also  profitable,"  rather  than  "  scripture  is  in- 
spired and  profitable."  But  with  regard  to  the 
first  point,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  bal- 
ance is  so  decidedly  against  the  translation  "  all 
scripture "  as  to  warrant  its  exclusion.  No 
doubt  the  absence  of  the  article  in  the  Greek 
(naaa  ypa^ij,  and  not  naoa  jj  ypaft/)  is  against  the 
old  rendering;  but  it  is  by  no  means  conclusive, 
as  other  instances  both  in  the  New  Testament 
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and  in  classical  Greek  prove.*  Nevertheless, 
there  is  the  further  fact  that  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment "  the  scripture  "  generally  means  a  par- 
ticular passage  of  Scripture  (Mark  xii.  10;  Luke 
iv.  21;  John  xix.  24,  28,  36,  37;  Acts  viii.  32,  35). 
When  Scripture  as  a  whole  is  meant,  the  word 
is  commonly  used  in  the  plural,  "  the  scrip- 
tures "  (Matt.  xxi.  42;  Mark  xii.  24;  John  v.  39). 
In  the  passage  before  us  the  meaning  is  not  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  change.  It  matters  little 
whether  we  say  "  the  whole  of  scripture,"  or 
"  every  passage  of  scripture." 

"  Every  scripture  inspired  by  God  is  also 
profitable  for  teaching,  for  reproof,  for  correc- 
tion, for  discipline  (naideia)  which  is  in  right- 
eousness: "  ».  e.,  is  of  use  both  for  doctrinal  and 
for  practical  purposes,  for  informing  both  faith 
and  conduct.  It  is  because  it  is  "  inspired  by 
God,"  because  God's  Spirit  breathes  through  the 
whole  of  it,  making  every  passage  of  it  to  be 
a  portion  of  a  living  whole,  that  Scripture  pos- 
sesses this  unique  utility.  And  if  the  Apostle 
can  say  this  of  the  Old  Testament,  much  more 
may  we  affirm  it  of  the  New  Testament.  From 
the  two  together,  everything  that  a  Christian 
ought  to  believe,  everything  that  a  Christian 
ought  to  do,  may  be  learned. 

But  while  this  declaration  of  the  Apostle  as- 
sures us  that  there  is  no  passage  in  Holy  Writ, 
which,  when  properly  handled,  does  not  yield 
Divine  instruction  for  the  guidance  of  our  minds, 
and  hearts,  and  wills,  yet  it  gives  no  encourage- 
ment to  hard-and-fast  theories  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  Spirit  of  God  operated  upon  the 
authors  of  the  sacred  writings.  Inspiration  is 
no  mechanical  process.  It  is  altogether  mislead- 
ing to  speak  of  it  as  Divine  dictation,  which 
would  reduce  inspired  writers  to  mere  machines. 
There  are  certain  things  which  it  clearly  does 
not  do. 

1.  While  it  governs  the  substance  of  what  is 
written,  it  does  not  govern  the  language  word 
by  word.  We  have  no  reasons  for  believing  in 
verbal  inspiration,  and  have  many  reasons  for 
not  believing  in  it.  For  no  one  believes  that 
copyists  and  printers  are  miraculously  preserved 
from  making  verbal  mistakes.  Is  it,  then,  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  God  would  work  a  mi- 
racle to  produce  what  He  takes  no  care  to  pre- 
serve. Of  the  countless  various  readings,  which 
are  the  words  which  are  inspired? 

2.  Inspiration  does  not  preserve  the  inspired 
writers  from  every  kind  of  mistake.  That  it 
guards  them  from  error  in  respect  to  matters  of 
faith  and  morality,  we  may  well  believe;  but 
whether  it  does  more  than  this  remains  to  be 
proved.  On  the  other  hand  it  can  be  proved 
that  it  does  not  preserve  them  from  mistakes  in 
grammar;  for  there  is  plenty  of  unquestionably 
bad  grammar  in  the  Bible.  Look  for  instance 
at  the  Greek  of  Mark  vi.  8,  9;  Acts  xv.  22;  xix. 
34;  Eph.  iv.  2;  Col.  iii.  16;  Rev.  vii.  9;  etc.,  etc. 
And  it  may  be  doubted  whether  inspiration  pre- 
serves the  inspired  writer  from  all  possibility  of 
error  as  regards  matters  of  fact,  as  to  whether 
there  were  two  men  healed  or  only  one;  as  to 
whether  the  healing  took  place  as  Christ  entered 
the  city  or  as  he  left  it;  as  to  whether  the 
prophecy  quoted  comes  from  Jeremiah  or  Zecha- 
riah,  and  the  like.     Can  there  be  any  reasonable 

*  See  the  quotations  given  in  Alford's  note  on  naca 
otKoSo/uTJ  in  Eph.  ii.  21,  which  might  be  increased,  if 
necessary  :  e.  g.,  na.v  aw/ia,  in  Arist.,  "  Nic.  Eth.,"  I.  xiii.  7, 
which  must  =  "the  whole  body." 
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doubt  that  St.  Matthew  has  made  a  slip  in  writ- 
ing "  Zechariah  the  son  of  Barachiah  "  instead 
of  "Zechariah  the  son  of  Jehoiada"?  And  is 
there  any  honest  method  of  bringing  St.  Ste- 
phen's speech  into  complete  harmony  with  state- 
ments in  the  Old  Testament  respecting  all  the 
facts  mentioned?  Must  we  not  suppose  that 
there  is  error  on  one  side  or  the  other?  If,  as 
is  quite  certain,  inspiration  does  not  make  a  man 
a  grammatical  scholar,  or  give  him  a  perfect 
literary  style,  ought  we  to  conclude  that  it  will 
make  him  a  faultless  historian  or  chronologer? 
A  Divine  Revelation  through  a  series  of  inspired 
writers  has  been  granted  in  order  to  save  our 
souls.  We  have  no  right  to  assume  that  it  has 
been  granted  in  order  to  save  us  trouble.  Those 
saving  truths  about  God  and  our  relations  to 
Him,  which  we  could  never  have  discovered 
without  a  revelation,  we  may  expect  to  find  set 
forth  without  taint  of  error  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings. But  facts  of  geology,  or  history,  or  physi- 
ology, which  our  own  intelligence  and  industry 
can  discover,  we  ought  not  to  expect  to  find 
accurately  set  forth  for  us  in  the  Bible:  and  we 
ought  to  require  very  full  evidence  before  decid- 
ing that  in  such  matters  inspired  writers  may 
be  regarded  as  infallible.  St.  Luke  tells  us  in 
the  Preface  to  his  Gospel  that  he  took  great 
pains  to  obtain  the  best  information.  Need  he 
have  done  so,  if  inspiration  protected  him  from 
all  possibility  of  mistake? 

3.  Inspiration  does  not  override  and  over- 
whelm the  inspired  writer's  personal  character- 
istics. There  appears  to  be  no  such  thing  as  an 
inspired  style.  The  style  of  St.  John  is  as  differ- 
ent from  that  of  St.  Paul  as  the  style  of  Bishop 
Butler  is  from  that  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  Each  in- 
spired writer  uses  the  language,  and  the  illus- 
trations, and  the  arguments  that  are  natural  and 
familiar  to  him.  If  he  has  an  argumentative 
mind,  he  argues  his  points;  if  he  has  not,  he 
states  them  without  argument.  If  he  has  lit- 
erary skill,  he  exhibits  it;  if  he  has  none,  in- 
spiration does  not  give  it  to  him.  "  No  inspira- 
tion theory  can  stand  for  a  moment  which  does 
not  leave  room  for  the  personal  agency  and 
individual  peculiarities  of  the  sacred  authors 
and  the  exercise  of  their  natural  faculties  in 
writing "  (Schaff,  "  Apostolic  Christianity,"  p. 
608). 

What  inspiration  has  not  done  in  these  vari- 
ous particulars  is  manifest  to  every  one  who 
studies  the  sacred  writings.  What  it  has  done 
is  scarcely  less  manifest,  and  is  certainly  much 
more  generally  recognised.  It  has  produced 
writings  which  are  absolutely  without  a  parallel 
in  the  literature  of  the  world.  Even  as  regards 
literary  merits  they  have  few  rivals.  But  it  is 
not  in  their  literary  beauty  that  their  unique 
character  consists.  It  lies  rather  in  their  lofty 
spirituality;  their  inexhaustible  capacities  for  in- 
struction and  consolation;  their  boundless  adapt- 
ability to  all  ages  and  circumstances;  above  all, 
in  their  ceaseless  power  of  satisfying  the  noblest 
cravings  and  aspirations  of  the  human  heart. 
Other  writings  are  profitable  for  knowledge,  for 
advancement,  for  amusement,  for  delight,  for 
wealth.  But  these  "  make  wise  unto  salvation." 
They  produce  that  discipline  which  has  its  sphere 
in  righteousness.  They  have  power  to  instruct 
the  ignorant,  to  convict  the  guilty,  to  reclaim 
the  fallen,  to  school  all  in  holiness;  that  all  may 
be  complete  as  men  of  God,  "  furnished  com- 
pletely unto  every  good  work." 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE  PARADOXICAL  EXULTATION  OF 
THE  APOSTLE— HIS  APPARENT  FAIL- 
URE AND  THE  APPARENT  FAILURE  OF 
THE  CHURCH— THE  GREAT  TEST  OF 
SINCERITY. 

2  Timothy  iv.  5-8. 

St.  Chrysostom  tells  us  that  this  passage  was 
for  a  long  time  a  source  of  perplexity  to  him. 
"  Often,"  he  says,  "  when  I  have  taken  the  Apos- 
tle into  my  hands  and  have  considered  this  pas- 
sage, I  have  been  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
Paul  here  speaks  so  loftily:  I  have  fought  the 
good  fight.  But  now  by  the  grace  of  God  I 
seem  to  have  found  it  out.  For  what  purpose 
then  does  he  speak  thus?  He  writes  to  console 
the  despondency  of  his  disciple;  and  he  therefore 
bids  him  be  of  good  cheer,  since  he  was  going 
to  his  crown,  having  finished  all  his  work  and 
obtained  a  glorious  end.  Thou  oughtest  to  re- 
joice, he  says;  not  to  grieve.  And  why?  Be- 
cause I  have  fought  the  good  fight.  Just  as  a 
son,  who  was  sitting  bewailing  his  orphan  state, 
might  be  consoled  by  his  father  saying  to  him, 
Weep  not,  my  son.  We  have  lived  a  good  life; 
we  have  reached  old  age;  and  now  we  are  leav- 
ing thee.  Our  life  has  been  free  from  reproach; 
we  are  departing  with  glory;  and  thou  mayest 
be  held  in  honour  for  what  we  have  done.  .  .  . 
And  this  he  says  not  boastfully; — God  forbid; 
— but  in  order  to  raise  up  his  dejected  son, 
and  to  encourage  him  by  his  praises  to  bear 
firmly  what  had  come  to  pass,  to  entertain  good 
hopes,  and  not  to  think  it  a  matter  grievous  to 
be  borne." 

Chrysostom's  explanation  is  no  doubt  part  of 
the  reason  why  the  Apostle  here  speaks  in  so 
exalted  a  key.  This  unusual  strain  is  partly  the 
result  of  a  wish  to  cheer  his  beloved  disciple  and 
assure  him  that  there  is  no  need  to  grieve  for  the 
death  which  now  cannot  be  very  far  off.  When 
it  comes,  it  will  be  a  glorious  death  and  a  happy 
one.  A  glorious  death,  for  it  will  crown  with 
the  crown  of  victory  struggles  in  a  weary  con- 
test which  is  now  ending  triumphantly.  And  a 
happy  death;  for  Paul  has  for  years  had  the 
longing  "  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ,  which  is 
far  better."  The  crown  is  one  which  will  not 
wither;  for  it  is  not  made  of  olive,  bay,  or 
laurel.  And  it  is  not  one  of  which  the  glory  is 
doubtful,  or  dependent  upon  the  fickle  opinions 
of  a  prejudiced  crowd;  for  it  is  not  awarded 
by  a  human  umpire,  nor  amid  the  applauses  of 
human  spectators.  The  Giver  is  Christ,  and  the 
theatre  is  filled  with  angels.  In  the  contests  of 
this  world  men  labour  many  days  and  suffer 
hardships;  and  for  one  hour  they  receive  the 
crown.  And  forthwith  all  the  pleasure  of  it 
passes  away.  In  the  good  fight  which  St.  Paul 
fought  a  crown  of  righteousness  is  won,  which 
continues  for  ever  in  brightness  and  glory. 

But  besides  wishing  to  console  Timothy  for 
the  bereavement  which  was  impending,  St.  Paul 
also  wished  to  encourage  him,  to  stimulate  him 
to  greater  exertion  and  to  a  larger  measure  of 
courage.  "Be  thou  sober  in  all  things,  suffer 
hardship,  do  the  work  of  an  Evangelist,  fulfil 
thy  ministry.  For  I  am  already  being  poured 
out  as  a  drink-offering,  and  the  time  of  my  de- 
parture   is    at    hand."    That   is:    You   must   be 
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more  vigorous,  more  enduring,  more  devoted; 
for  I  am  going  away,  and  must  leave  you  to 
carry  on  to  perfection  that  which  I  have  begun. 
My  fighting  is  over;  therefore  do  you  fight  more 
bravely.  My  course  is  finished;  therefore  do 
you  run  more  perseveringly.  The  faith  en- 
trusted to  me  has  been  preserved  thus  far  in- 
violate: see  to  it  that  what  has.  been  entrusted 
to  you  be  kept  safe.  The  crown  which  right- 
eousness wins  is  waiting  now  for  me:  so  strive 
that  such  a  crown  may  await  you  also.  For  this 
is  a  contest  in  which  all  may  have  crowns,  if 
only  they  will  live  so  as  to  feel  a  longing  for 
the  appearing  of  the  righteous  Judge  who  gives 
them. 

But  there  is  more  in  this  passage  than  the 
desire  to  comfort  Timothy  for  the  approaching 
loss  of  his  friend  and  instructor,  and  the  desire 
to  spur  him  on  to  greater  usefulness,  not  merely 
in  spite  of,  but  because  of,  that  loss.  There  is 
also  the  ecstatic  joy  of  the  great  Apostle,  as 
with  the  eye  of  faith  he  looks  back  over  the 
work  which  he  has  been  enabled  to  perform, 
and  balances  the  cost  of  it  against  the  great 
reward. 

As  has  been  already  pointed  out  in  an  earlier 
passage,  there  is  nothing  in  this  touching  letter 
which  is  more  convincingly  like  St.  Paul  than 
the  way  in  which  conflicting  emotions  succeed 
one  another  and  come  to  the  surface  in  perfectly 
natural  expression.  Sometimes  it  is  anxiety 
that  is  uppermost;  sometimes  it  is  confidence. 
Here  he  is  overflowing  with  affection;  there  he 
is  stern  and  indignant.  One  while  he  is  deeply 
depressed;  and  then  again  becomes  triumphant 
and  exulting.  Like  the  second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  this  last  letter  to  the  beloved  disciple 
is  full  of  intense  personal  feelings,  of  a  different 
and  apparently  discordant  character.  The  pas- 
sage before  us  is  charged  with  such  emotions, 
beginning  with  solemn  warning  and  ending  in 
lofty  exultation.  But  it  is  the  warning,  not  of 
fear,  but  of  affection;  and  it  is  the  exultation, 
not  of  sight,  but  of  faith. 

Looked  at  with  human  eyes  the  Apostle's  life 
at  that  moment  was  a  failure, — a  tragic  and 
dismal  failure.  In  his  own  simple,  but  most 
pregnant  language,  he  had  been  "  the  slave  of 
Jesus  Christ."  No  Roman  slave,  driven  by  whip 
and  goad,  could  have  been  made  to  work  as 
Paul  had  worked.  He  had  taxed  his  fragile 
body  and  sensitive  spirit  to  the  utmost,  and  had 
encountered  lifelong  opposition,  derision,  and 
persecution,  at  the  hands  of  those  who  ought 
to  have  been  his  friends,  and  had  been  his 
friends  until  he  entered  the  service  of  Jesus 
Christ.  He  had  preached  and  argued,  had  en- 
treated and  rebuked,  and  in  doing  so  had  rung 
the  changes  on  all  the  chief  forms  of  human 
suffering.  And  what  had  been  the  outcome  of 
it  all?  The  few  Churches  which  he  had  founded 
were  but  as  handfuls  in  the  cities  in  which  he 
had  established  them;  and  there  were  countless 
cities  in  which  he  had  established  nothing. 
Even  the  few  Churches  which  he  had  succeeded 
in  founding  had  in  most  cases  soon  fallen  away 
from  their  first  faith  and  enthusiasm.  The 
Thessalonians  had  become  tainted  with  idleness 
and  disorder,  the  Corinthians  with  contentious- 
ness and  sensuality,  the  Galatians,  Colossians, 
and  Ephesians  with  various  forms  of  heresy; 
while  the  Roman  Church,  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  was  suffering  an  imprisonment  which  would 
almost  certainly  end  in  death,  was  treating  him 


with  coldness  and  neglect.  At  his  first  defence 
no  one  took  his  part,  but  all  forsook  him;  and 
in  his  extremity  he  was  almost  deserted.  As  the 
results  of  a  life  of  intense  energy  and  self-devo- 
tion, all  these  things  had  the  appearance  of  total 
failure. 

And  certainly  if  the  work  of  his  life  seemed 
to  have  been  a  failure  with  regard  to  others,  it 
did  not  bear  any  resemblance  to  success  as  re- 
gards himself.  From  the  world's  point  of  view 
he  had  given  up  much,  and  gained  little,  be- 
yond trouble  and  disgrace.  He  had  given  up  a 
distinguished  position  in  the  Jewish  Church,  in 
order  to  become  the  best  hated  man  among 
that  people  of  passionate  hatreds.  While  his 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Gentiles  had  ended  for 
a  third  time  in  confinement  in  a  Gentile  prison, 
from  which,  as  he  saw  clearly,  nothing  but 
death  was  likely  to  release  him. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  St.  Paul  is  ex- 
ultingly  triumphant.  Not  at  all  because  he  does 
not  perceive,  or  cannot  feel,  the  difficulties  and 
sorrows  of  his  position.  Still  less  because  he 
wishes  to  dissemble  either  to  himself  or  others 
the  sufferings  which  he  has  to  endure.  He  is 
no  Stoic,  and  makes  no  profession  of  being 
above  human  infirmities  and  human  emotions. 
He  is  keenly  sensitive  to  all  that  affects  his 
own  aspirations  and  affections  and  the  well- 
being  of  those  whom  he  loves.  He  is  well  aware 
of  the  dangers  both  of  body  and  soul  which 
beset  those  who  are  far  dearer  to  him  than  life. 
And  he  gives  strong  expression  to  his  trouble 
and  anxiety.  But  he  measures  the  troubles  of 
time  by  the  glories  of  eternity.  With  the  eye 
of  faith  he  looks  across  all  this  apparent  failure 
and  neglect  to  the  crown  of  righteousness  which 
the  righteous  Judge  has  in  store  for  him,  and 
for  thousands  upon  thousands  of  others  also, — 
even  for  all  those  who  have  learned  to  look  for- 
ward with  longing  to  the  time  when  their  Lord 
shall  appear  again. 

In  all  this  we  see  in  miniature  the  history  of 
Christendom  since  the  Apostle's  death.  His 
career  was  a  foreshadowing  of  the  career  of 
the  Christian  Church.  In  both  cases  there  ap- 
pears to  be  only  a  handful  of  real  disciples  with 
a  company  of  shallow  and  fickle  followers,  to 
set  against  the  stolid,  unmoved  mass  of  the  un-' 
converted  world.  In  both  cases,  even  among 
the  disciples  themselves,  there  are  the  cowardice 
of  many  and  the  desertions  of  some.  In  both 
cases  those  who  remain  true  to  the  faith  dispute 
among  themselves  which  of  them  shall  be  ac- 
counted the  greatest.  St.  Paul  was  among  the 
first  to  labour  that  Christ's  ideal  of  one  holy 
catholic  Church  might  be  realised.  Eighteen 
centuries  have  passed  away,  and  the  life  of  the 
Church,  like  that  of  St.  Paul,  looks  like  a  failure. 
With  more  than  half  the  human  race  still  not 
even  nominally  Christian;  with  long  series  of 
crimes  committed  not  only  in  defiance,  but  in 
the  name,  of  religion;  with  each  decade  of  years 
producing  its  unwholesome  crop  of  heresies  and 
schisms; — what  has  become  of  the  Church's  pro- 
fession of  being  catholic,  holy,  and  united? 

The  failure,  as  in  St.  Paul's  case,  is  more 
apparent  than  real.  And  it  must  be  noted  at  the 
outset  that  our  means  of  gauging  success  in 
spiritual  things  are  altogether  uncertain  and  in- 
adequate. Anything  at  all  like  scientific  ac- 
curacy is  quite  out  of  our  reach,  because  the  data 
for  a  trustworthy  conclusion  cannot  be  obtained. 
But  the  case   is   far   stronger  than   this.     It  is 
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impossible  to  determine  even  roughly  where 
the  benefits  conferred  by  the  Gospel  end;  what 
the  average  holiness  among  professing  Chris- 
tians really  is;  and  to  what  extent  Christendom, 
in  spite  of  its  manifold  divisions,  is  really  one. 
It  is  more  than  possible  that  the  savage  in 
central  Africa  is  spiritually  the  better  for  the 
Incarnation  of  which  he  knows  nothing,  and 
which  his  whole  life  seems  to  contradict;  for  at 
least  he  is  one  of  those  for  whom  Christ  was 
born  and  died.  It  is  probable  that  among  quite 
ordinary  Christians  there  are  many  whom  the 
world  knows  as  sinners,  but  whom  God  knows 
as  saints.  And  it  is  certain  that  a  belief  in  a 
Triune  God  and  in  a  common  Redeemer  unites 
millions  far  more  closely  than  their  differences 
about  ministers  and  sacraments  keep  them 
apart.  The  Church's  robe  is  tattered  and  travel- 
stained;  but  she  is  still  the  Bride  of  Christ,  and 
her  children,  however  much  they  may  quarrel 
among  themselves,  are  still  one  in  Him. 

And  where  the  failure  of  St.  Paul  and  of  those 
who  have  followed  him  can  be  shown  to  be  un- 
questionably real,  it  can  generally  be  shown  to 
be  thoroughly  intelligible.  Although  Divine  in 
its  origin,  the  Gospel  has  from  the  first  used 
human  instruments  with  all  the  weaknesses, — 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral, — which  char- 
acterise humanity.  When  we  remember  what 
this  implies,  and  also  remember  the  forces 
against  which  Christianity  has  had  to  contend, 
the  marvel  rather  is  that  the  Gospel  has  had  so 
large  a  measure  of  success,  than  that  its  suc- 
cess is  not  yet  complete.  It  has  had  to  fight 
against  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  individ- 
uals and  nations,  debased  by  long  centuries  of 
immorality  and  ignorance,  and  strengthened  in 
their  opposition  to  the  truth  by  all  the  powers 
of  darkness.  It  has  had  to  fight,  moreover,  with 
other  religions,  many  of  which  are  attractive  by 
their  concessions  to  human  frailty,  and  others 
by  the  comparative  purity  of  their  rites  and  doc- 
trines. And  against  them  all  it  has  won,  and 
continues  to  win,  man's  approbation  and  affec- 
tion, by  its  power  of  satisfying  his  highest  as- 
pirations and  his  deepest  needs.  No  other  re- 
ligion or  philosophy  has  had  success  so  various 
or  so  far  reaching.  The  Jew  and  the  Mahome- 
tan, after  centuries  of  intercourse,  remain  almost 
without  influence  upon  European  minds;  while 
to  Western  civilisation  the  creed  of  the  Bud- 
dhist remains  not  only  without  influence,  but 
without  meaning.  But  the  nation  has  not  yet 
been  found  to  which  Christianity  has  been 
proved  to  be  unintelligible  or  unsuitable.  To 
whatever  quarter  of  the  globe  we  look,  or  to 
whatever  period  of  history  during  the  Christian 
era,  the  answer  is  still  the  same.  Multitudes  of 
men,  throughout  eighteen  centuries,  under  the 
utmost  variety  of  conditions,  whether  of  per- 
sonal equipment  or  of  external  circumstance, 
have  made  trial  of  Christianity,  and  have  found 
it  satisfying.  They  have  testified  as  the  result 
of  their  countless  experiences  that  it  can  stand 
the  wear  and  tear  of  life;  that  it  can  not  only 
fortify,  but  console;  and  that  it  can  rob  even 
death  of  its  sting  and  the  grave  of  its  victory 
by  a  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  crown  of 
righteousness,  which  the  righteous  Judge  pre- 
pares for  all  those  who  love,  and  have  long 
loved,  His  appearing. 

"  Who  have  loved  and  do  love  His  appear- 
ing." That  is  the  full  force  of  the  Greek  per- 
fect   (to?c  iiyaTTTjKdaiv)  which  expresses  the  present 


and  permanent  result  of  past  action;  and  therein 
lies  the  test  whereby  to  try  the  temper  of  our 
Christianity.  St.  Paul,  who  had  long  yearned 
to  depart  and  be  with  Christ,  could  not  easily 
have  given  a  more  simple  or  sure  method  of 
finding  out  who  those  are  who  have  a  right  to 
believe  that  the  Lord  has  a  crown  of  righteous- 
ness in  store  for  them.  Are  we  among  the 
number? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question  we  must 
ask  ourselves  another.  Are  our  lives  such 
that  we  are  longing  for  Christ's  return?  Or 
are  we  dreading  it,  because  we  know  that  we 
are  not  fit  to  meet  Him,  and  are  making  no  at- 
tempt to  become  so.  Supposing  that  physicians 
were  to  tell  us  that  we  are  smitten  with  a  deadly 
disease,  which  must  end  fatally,  and  that  very 
soon, — what  would  be  our  feeling?  When  the 
first  shock  was  over,  and  we  were  able  to  take 
a  calm  view  of  the  whole  case,  could  we  wel- 
come the  news  as  the  unexpected  fulfilment  of 
a  long  cherished  wish  that  Christ  would  deliver 
us  out  of  the  miseries  of  this  sinful  world  and 
take  us  to  Himself?  The  Bible  sets  before  us 
the  crown  of  righteousness  which  fadeth  not 
away,  and  the  worm  which  never  dieth.  Lean- 
ing upon  God's  unfailing  love  let  us  learn  to 
long  for  the  coming  of  the  one;  and  then  we 
shall  have  no  need  to  dread,  or  even  to  ask 
the  meaning  of,  the  other. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

THE  PERSONAL  DETAILS  A  GUARANTEE 
OF  GENUINENESS. 

2  Timothy  iv.  9-15,  19-21. 

It  would  scarcely  be  exceeding  the  limits  of 
legitimate  hyperbole  to  say  that  these  two  pas- 
sages prove  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of 
the  Pastoral  Epistles;  that  they  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  these  letters  are  an  authentic  ac- 
count of  the  matters  of  which  they  treat,  and 
that  they  are  genuine  letters  of  the  Apostle 
Paul. 

In  the  first  of  these  expositions  it  was  pointed 
out  how  improbable  it  is  that  a  portion  of  one 
of  these  letters  should  be  genuine,  and  not  the 
remainder  of  it;  or  that  one  of  the  three  should 
be  genuine,  and  not  the  other  two;  and  a  for- 
tiori, that  two  of  the  three  should  be  genuine 
and  not  the  remaining  one. 

The  passages  before  us  are  among  those  of 
which  it  has  been  truly  said  that  they  "  cling 
so  closely  to  Paul  that  it  is  only  by  tearing  the 
letter  to  pieces  that  any  part  can  be  dissociated 
from  that  Apostle."  The  internal  evidence  is 
here  too  strong  even  for  those  critics  who  deny 
the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
as  a  whole.  Thus  Renan  and  Weisse  are  dis- 
posed to  admit  that  we  have  here  embedded  in 
the  work  of  a  later  writer  portions  of  a  genuine 
letter  of  the  Apostle;  while  Ewald,  Hausrath, 
and  Pfleiderer  accept  not  only  these  verses,  but 
the  earlier  passage  about  Phygelus,  Hermog- 
enes,  and  Onesiphorus  as  genuine  also.  Similar 
views  are  advocated  by  Hitzig,  Krenkel,  and 
Immer,  of  whom  the  two  first  admit  that  the 
Epistle  to  Titus  also  contains  genuine  frag- 
ments.    And    quite     recently     (1882)     we    have 
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Lemme  contending  that  only  the  central  por- 
tion of  2  Timothy  (ii.  11  to  iv.  5)  is  an  inter- 
polation. 

These  concessions  amount  to  a  concession  of 
the  whole  case.  It  is  impossible  to  stop  there. 
Either  much  more  must  be  conceded  or  much 
less.  For  (1)  we  cannot  without  very  strong 
evidence  indeed  accept  so  improbable  a  supposi- 
tion as  that  a  Christian  long  after  the  Apostle's 
death  was  in  possession  of  letters  written  by 
him,  of  which  no  one  else  knew  anything,  that 
he  worked  bits  of  these  into  writings  of  his 
own,  which  he  wished  to  pass  off  as  Apostolic, 
and  that  he  then  destroyed  the  genuine  letters, 
or  disposed  of  them  in  such  a  way  that  no  one 
knew  that  they  had  ever  existed.  Such  a  story 
is  not  absolutely  impossible,  but  it  is  so  un- 
likely to  be  true  that  to  accept  it  without  clear 
evidence  would  be  most  uncritical.  And  there 
is  not  only  no  clear  evidence;  there  is  no  evi- 
dence at  all.  The  hypothesis  is  pure  imagina- 
tion. (2)  The  portions  of  this  letter  which  are 
allowed  by  adverse  critics  to  be  genuine  are 
precisely  those  in  which  a  forger  would  be 
pretty  sure  to  be  caught  tripping.  They  are 
full  of  personal  details,  some  of  which  admit  of 
being  tested,  and  all  of  which  can  be  criticised, 
as  to  whether  they  are  natural  and  consistent 
or  not.  Would  a  forger  be  likely  to  risk  de- 
tection by  venturing  on  such  dangerous  ground? 
He  would  put  into  the  letter  those  doctrines  for 
which  he  wished  to  appear  to  have  St.  Paul's 
authority;  and,  if  he  added  anything  else,  he 
would  take  care  not  to  go  beyond  vague  general- 
ities, too  indefinite  to  be  caught  in  the  meshes 
of  criticism.  But  the  writer  of  this  letter  has 
done  the  reverse  of  all  this.  He  has  given  an 
abundance  of  personal  detail,  such  as  can  be 
found  in  only  one  other  place  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  that  in  the  concluding  portion 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  one  of  the  indis- 
putable writings  of  St.   Paul. 

And  he  has  not  been  caught  tripping.  Hos- 
tile writers  have  subjected  these  details  to  the 
most  searching  criticism;  and  the  result,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  that  many  of  them  are  constrained 
to  admit  that  these  portions  of  the  letter  are 
genuine  productions  of  the  Apostle.  That  is, 
those  portions  of  the  Epistle  which  can  be  sub- 
jected to  a  severe  test,  are  allowed  to  be  by  St. 
Paul,  because  they  stand  the  test;  while  those 
which  do  not  admit  of  being  thus  tested  are 
rejected,  not  because  there  is  any  proof  of  their 
being  spurious,  but  because  critics  think  that 
the  style  is  not  like  the  Apostle's.  Would  they 
not  be  the  first  to  deride  others  for  such  an 
opinion?  Supposing  that  these  details  had  con- 
tained absurdities  or  contradictions,  which  could 
not  have  been  written  by  St.  Paul,  would  they 
not  have  maintained,  and  reasonably  main- 
tained, that  it  was  monstrous  to  surrender  as 
spurious  those  sections  of  the  letter  which  had 
been  tested  and  found  wanting,  and  to  defend  as 
genuine  the  other  sections,  which  did  not  ad- 
mit of  being  tested? 

Let  us  look  at  the  details  a  little  more  closely. 
Besides  St.  Paul  and  Timothy,  twenty-three 
Christians  of  the  Apostolic  age  are  mentioned 
in  this  short  letter.  A  considerable  number  of 
these  are  persons  of  whom  we  read  in  the  Acts 
or  in  St.  Paul's  other  letters;  but  the  majority 
are  new  names,  and  in  most  of  these  cases  we 
know  nothing  about  the  bearers  of  the  names 
beyond  what  is  told  us  here.     Would  a  forger 


have  given  us  this  mixture  of  known  and  un- 
known? If  he  ventured  upon  names  at  all, 
would  he  not  either  have  given  us  imaginary 
persons,  whose  names  and  actions  could  not  be 
checked  by  existing  records,  or  else  have  kept 
closely  to  the  records,  so  that  the  checking 
might  tell  in  his  favour?  He  has  done  neither. 
The  new  names  do  not  look  like  those  of  im- 
aginary persons,  and  the  mention  of  known  per- 
sons is  by  no  means  a  mere  reproduction  of 
what  is  said  of  them  elsewhere. 

"  Demas  forsook  me,  having  loved  this  pres- 
ent world.  .  .  .  Take  Mark  and  bring  him  with 
thee:  for  he  is  useful  to  me  for  ministering" 
A  forger  with  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  to  the 
Colossians  and  Philemon  before  him  would 
have  made  Mark  forsake  Paul,  and  Demas  be 
commended  as  useful  to  him;  for  in  the  Acts 
(xv.  38)  Paul  had  to  condemn  Mark  for  slack- 
ness, and  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  (iv. 
14)  and  to  Philemon  (24)  Demas  with  Luke  is 
waiting  on  the  Apostle  in  his  imprisonment. 
And  yet  how  natural  that  the  Apostle's  con- 
demnation should  rouse  Mark  to  greater  ear- 
nestness, and  that  the  Apostle  should  recognise 
that  earnestness  in  this  farewell  letter?  And 
how  consistent  with  human  frailty  also  that 
Demas  should  have  courage  enough  to  stand  by 
St.  Paul  during  his  first  Roman  imprisonment, 
and  yet  should  quail  before  the  greater  risks  of 
the  second!  That  the  Apostle's  complaint  re- 
specting him  means  more  than  this  is  unlikely, 
yet  some  have  exaggerated  it  into  a  charge  of 
heresy,  or  even  utter  apostasy.  We  are  simply 
to  understand  that  Demas  preferred  comfort 
and  security  away  from  Rome  to  the  hardship 
and  danger  of  a  Roman  prison;  and  therefore 
went  to  Thessalonica.  Why  he  selected  that 
town  we  are  not  told,  but  there  being  a  Chris- 
tian community  there  would  be  one  reason. 

"  Titus  to  Dalmatia."  Why  should  a  forger 
send  Titus  to  Dalmatia?  The  Pastoral  Epistles, 
whether  a  forgery  or  not,  are  all  by  one  hand, 
and  seem  to  have  been  written  within  a  short 
time  of  one  another.  Would  not  a  forger  have 
sent  Titus  either  to  Crete  (Tit.  i.  5),  or  to  Nicop- 
olis  (Tit.  iii.  12)?  But  if  Titus  went  to  Nicop- 
olis,  and  failed  to  find  Paul  there,  owing  to  his 
having  been  meanwhile  arrested,  what  more 
probable  than  that  he  should  go  on  into  Dal- 
matia? The  forger,  if  he  had  thought  of  this, 
would  have  called  attention  to  it,  to  ensure  that 
his  ingenuity  was  not  overlooked. 

"  But  Tychicus  I  sent  to  Ephesus."  The 
meaning  of  the  "  but  "  is  not  quite  clear.  Per- 
haps the  most  probable  supposition  is  that  it 
indicates  the  reason  why  the  Apostle  needs  a 
useful  person  like  Mark.  "  I  had  such  a  person 
in  Tychicus;  but  he  is  gone  on  a  mission  for 
me  to  Ephesus."  How  natural  all  this  is!  And 
what  could  induce  a  forger  to  put  it  in?  We 
are  told  in  the  Acts  that  Tychicus  belonged  to 
the  Roman  province  of  Asia  (xx.  4),  and  that  he 
was  with  St.  Paul  at  the  close  of  his  third  mis- 
sionary journey  about,  nine  years  before  the 
writing  of  this  letter  to  Timothy.  Three  or  four 
years  later  we  find  Tychicus  once  more  with  St. 
Paul  during  the  first  Roman  imprisonment;  and 
he  is  sent  with  Onesimus  as  the  bearer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  (iv.  7)  and  to  the 
Ephesians  (vi.  21).  And  we  learn  from  the  sen- 
tence before  us,  as  well  as  from  Titus  iii.  12,  that 
he  still  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  Apostle, 
for  he  is  sent  on  missions  for  him  to  Crete  and 
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to  Ephesus.  All  these  separate  notices  of  him 
hang  together  consistently  representing  him  as 
"  the  beloved  brother,"  and  also  as  a  "  faithful 
minister  and  fellow-servant  in  the  Lord,"  whom 
St.  Paul  was  accustomed  to  entrust  with  special 
commissions.  If  the  mission  to  Ephesus  men- 
tioned here  is  a  mere  copy  of  the  other  missions, 
would  not  a  forger  have  taken  some  pains  to 
ensure  that  the  similarity  between  his  fiction 
and  previous  facts  should  be  observed? 

"  The  cloke  that  I  left  at  Troas  with  Carpus, 
bring  when  thou  comest,  and  the  books,  espe- 
cially the  parchments."  Here  the  arguments 
against  the  probability  of  forgery  reach  a 
climax;  and  this  verse  should  be  remembered 
side  by  side  with  "  Be  no  longer  a  drinker  of 
water,  but  use  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach's 
sake  "  in  the  First  Epistle  (v.  23).  What  writer 
of  a  fictitious  letter  would  ever  have  dreamed 
of  inserting  either  passage?  To  an  unbiassed 
mind  they  go  a  long  way  towards  producing 
the  impression  that  we  are  dealing  with  real 
letters  and  not  with  inventions.  And  this  argu- 
ment holds  good  equally  well,  whatever  mean- 
ing we  give  to  the  word  (  tyeMvr])  which  is  ren- 
dered "  cloke."  It  probably  means  a  cloak  and 
is  a  Greek  form  of  the  Latin  penula.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  circular  garment  without 
sleeves,  but  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  for  the 
head.  Hence  some  persons  have  made  the  as- 
tounding suggestion  that  it  was  a  eucharistic 
vestment  analogous  to  a  chasuble,  and  have  sup- 
posed that  the  Apostle  is  here  asking,  not  for 
warm  clothing  "  before  winter,"  but  for  a  sacer- 
dotal dress  for  ritualistic  purposes.  But  since 
Chrysostom's  day  there  has  been  a  more  credi- 
ble suggestion  that  the  word  means  a  bag  or 
case  for  books.  If  so,  would  the  Apostle  have 
mentioned  both  the  book-bag  and  the  books, 
and  would  he  have  put  the  bag  before  the 
books?  He  might  naturally  have  written, 
"  Bring  the  book-bag," — of  course  with  the 
books  in  it;  or,  "  Bring  the  books  and  the  bag 
also."  But  it  seems  a  strange  way  of  putting 
the  request  to  say,  "  The  book-bag  that  I  left 
at  Troas  with  Carpus,  bring  when  thou  comest; 
the  books  also,  especially  the  parchments,"  as 
if  the  bag  were  the  chief  thing  that  he  thought 
about. 

It  seems  better  to  abide  by  the  old  ren- 
dering "cloke;"  and,  if  this  is  correct,  then  it  fits 
in  well  with  "  Do  thy  diligence  to  come  before 
winter."  Yet  the  writer  in  no  way  draws  our 
attention  to  the  connection  between  the  need  of 
the  thick  cloak  and  the  approach  of  winter:  and 
the  writer  of  a  real  letter  would  have  no  need 
to  do  so.  But  would  a  forger  have  left  the 
connection  to  chance? 

Whether  Alexander  the  coppersmith  is  the 
person  of  that  name  who  was  put  forward  by 
the  Jews  in  the  riot  raised  by  Demetrius  (Acts 
xix.  33),  is  not  more  than  a  possibility.  The 
name  Alexander  was  exceedingly  common;  and 
we  are  not  told  that  the  Jew  in  the  riot  at 
Ephesus  was  a  smith,  or  that  Alexander  the 
smith  was  a  Jew.  In  what  way  the  coppersmith 
"  showed  much  ill-treatment  "  to  the  Apostle  we 
are  not  told.  As  St.  Paul  goes  on  immediately 
afterwards  to  speak  of  his  "  first  defence,"  it 
seems  reasonable  to  conjecture  that  Alexander 
had  seriously  injured  the  Apostle's  cause  in 
some  way.  But  this  is  pure  conjecture;  and  the 
ill-treatment  may  refer  to  general  persecution  of 
St.    Paul   and   opposition   to   his   teaching.     On 


the  whole  the  latter  hypothesis  appears  to  be 
safer. 

The  reading,  '"The  Lord  will  render  to  him" 
(aTTo6o>aei)  is  shown  by  an  overwhelming  balance 
of  evidence  to  be  preferable  to  "  The  Lord  re- 
ward him  (ano66)r/ )  according  to  his  works." 
There  is  no  malediction.  Just  as  in  ver.  8  the 
Apostle  expresses  his  conviction  that  the  Lord 
will  render  (aimduoei)  a  crown  of  righteousness 
to  all  those  who  love  His  appearing,  so  here 
he  expresses  a  conviction  that  He  will  render  a 
just  recompense  to  all  those  who  oppose  the 
work  of  His  kingdom.  What  follows  in  the 
next  verse,  "  may  it  not  be  laid  to  their  ac- 
count," seems  to  show  that  the  Apostle  is  in  no 
cursing  mood.  He  writes  in  sorrow  rather  than 
in  anger.  It  is  necessary  to  put  Timothy  on  his 
guard  against  a  dangerous  person;  but  he  leaves 
the  requital  of  the  evil  deeds  to  God. 

"  Salute  Prisca  and  Aquila."  A  forger  with 
the  Apostle's  indisputable  writings  before  him, 
would  hardly  have  inserted  this;  for  he  would 
have  concluded  from  Rom.  xvi.  3,  4,  that  these 
two  well-known  helpers  of  St.  Paul  were  in 
Rome  at  this  very  time.  Aquila  was  a  Jew  of 
Pontus  who  had  migrated  from  Pontus  to 
Rome,  but  had  had  to  leave  the  capital  again 
when  Claudius  expelled  the  Jews  from  the  city 
(Acts  xviii.  2).  He  and  his  wife  Prisca,  or  Pris- 
cilia,  then  settled  in  Corinth,  where  St.  Paul  took 
up  his  abode  with  them,  because  they  were  Jews 
and  tent-makers,  like  himself.  And  in  their 
workshop  the  foundations  of  the  Corinthian 
Church  were  laid.  Thenceforward  they  became 
his  helpers  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  went 
with  him  to  Ephesus,  where  they  helped  forward 
the  conversion  of  the  eloquent  Alexandrian  Jew 
Apollos.  After  much  service  to  the  Church  they 
returned  once  more  to  Rome,  and  were  there 
when  St.  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
Either  the  persecution  under  Nero,  or  possibly 
missionary  enterprise,  induced  them  once  more 
to  leave  Ronje  and  return  to  Asia.  The  Apos- 
tle naturally  puts  such  faithful  friends,  "  who  for 
his  life  laid  down  their  necks  "  (Rom.  xvi.  3), 
in  the  very  first  place  in  sending  his  personal 
greetings;  and  they  are  equally  naturally 
coupled  with  the  household  of  Onesiphorus, 
who  had  done  similar  service  in  courageously 
visiting  St.  Paul  in  his  imprisonment  (ver.  16). 
The  double  mention  of  "  the  household  of  One- 
siphorus "  (not  of  Onesiphorus  himself)  has 
been  commented  upon  in  a  former  exposition. 

Of  the  statements,  "  Erastus  abode  at  Cor- 
inth: but  Trophimus  I  left  at  Miletus  sick,"  no 
more  need  be  said  than  to  point  out  how  lifelike 
and  natural  they  are  in  a  real  letter  from  one 
friend  to  another  who  knows  the  persons  men- 
tioned; how  unlikely  they  are  to  have  occurred 
to  a  writer  who  was  inventing  a  letter  in  order 
to  advocate  his  own  doctrinal  views.  That 
Trophimus  is  the  same  person  as  the  Ephesian, 
who  with  Tychicus  accompanied  St.  Paul  on  his 
third  missionary  journey  (Acts  xx.  4;  xxi.  29), 
may  be  safely  assumed.  Whether  Erastus  is 
identical  with  the  treasurer  of  Corinth  (Rom. 
xvi.  23),  or  with  the  Erastus  who  was  sent  by 
Paul  with  Timothy  to  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  22), 
must  remain  uncertain. 

"  Eubulus  saluteth  thee,  and  Pudens,  and 
Linus,  and  Claudia."  With  this  group  of  names 
our  accumulation  of  arguments  for  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  portion  of  the  letter,  and  there- 
fore   of    the    whole    letter,    and    therefore    of 
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all  three  Pastoral  Epistles,  comes  to  an  end. 
The  argument  is  a  cumulative  one,  and  this  last 
item  of  the  internal  evidence  is  by  no  means  the 
least  important  or  least  convincing.  About 
Eubulus,  Pudens,  and  Claudia  we  know  nothing 
beyond  what  this  passage  implies,  viz.,  that  they 
were  members  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
Rome;  for  the  very  bare  possibility  that  Pudens 
and  Claudia  may  be  the  persons  of  that  name 
who  are  mentioned  by  Martial,  is  not  worth 
more  than  a  passing  reference.  But  Linus  is 
a  person  about  whom  something  is  known.  It 
is  unlikely  that  in  the  Apostolic  age  there  were 
two  Christians  of  this  name  in  the  Roman 
Church;  and  therefore  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  the  Linus  who  here  sends  greeting  is  iden- 
tical with  the  Linus,  who,  according  to  very 
early  testimony  preserved  by  Irenaeus  ("  Hser.," 
III.  iii.  3),  was  first  among  the  earliest  bishops 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Irenaeus  himself  ex- 
pressly identifies  the  first  Bishop  of  Rome  with 
the  Linus  mentioned  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy, 
and  that  in  a  passage  in  which  (thanks  to  Euse- 
bius)  we  have  the  original  Greek  of  Irenaeus 
as  well  as  the  Latin  translation.  From  his  time 
(dr.  a.  d.  180)  to  the  present  day,  Linus,  Anen- 
cletus  or  Anacletus  or  Cletus  (all  three  forms 
of  the  name  are  used),  and  Clement  have  been 
commemorated  as  the  three  first  Bishops  of 
Rome.  They  must  all  of  them  have  been  con- 
temporaries of  the  Apostle.  Of  these  three  far 
the  most  famous  was  Clement;  and  a  writer  at 
the  end  of  the  first  century,  or  beginning  of  the 
second,  inventing  a  letter  for  St.  Paul,  would 
be  much  more  likely  to  put  Clement  into  it  than 
Linus.  Again,  such  a  writer  would  know  that 
Linus,  after  the  Apostle's  death,  became  the 
presiding  presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  would  place  him  before  Eubulus  and  Pu- 
dens. But  here  Linus  is  placed  after  the  other 
two.  The  obvious  inference  is,  that,  at  the  time 
when  this  letter  was  written,  Linus  was  not  yet 
in  any  position  of  authority.  Like  the  other 
persons  here  named,  he  was  a  leading  member 
of  the  Church  in  Rome,  otherwise  he  would 
hardly  have  been  mentioned  at  all;  but  he  has 
not  yet  been  promoted  to  the  chief  place,  other- 
wise he  would  at  least  have  been  mentioned 
first,  and  probably  with  some  epithet  or  title. 
Once  more  one  asks,  what  writer  of  fiction 
would  have  thought  of  these  niceties?  And 
what  writer  who  thought  of  them,  and  elab- 
orated them  thus  skilfully,  would  have  abstained 
from  all  attempt  to  prevent  their  being  over- 
looked and  unappreciated? 

The  result  of  this  investigation  is  greatly  to 
increase  our  confidence  in  the  genuineness  of 
this  letter  and  of  all  three  Pastoral  Epistles. 
We  began  by  treating  them  as  veritable  writ- 
ings of  the  great  Apostle,  and  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  them  has  justified  this  treatment. 
Doubts  may  be  raised  about  everything;  but 
reasonable  doubts  have  their  limits.  To  dispute 
the  authenticity  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Corin- 
thians, Romans,  and  Galatians  is  now  consid- 
ered to  be  a  sure  proof  that  the  doubter  cannot 
estimate  evidence;  and  we  may  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  the  Second  Epistle  to  Tim- 
othy will  be  ranked  with  those  four  great  Epis- 
tles as  indisputable.  Meanwhile  let  no  student 
of  this  letter  doubt  that  in  it  he  is  reading  the 
touching  words  in  which  the  Apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles gave  his  last  charge  to  his  beloved  disci- 
ple, and  through  him  to  the  Christian  Church. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE  APOSTLE  FORSAKEN  BY  MEN  BUT 
STRENGTHENED  BY  THE'  LORD— THE 
MISSION  TO  THE  GENTILES  COM- 
PLETED—THE SURE  HOPE  AND  THE 
FINAL  HYMN  OF  PRAISE. 

2  Timothy  iv.  16-18. 

There  is  a  general  agreement  at  the  present 
time  that  Eusebius  is  in  error,  when,  in  a  well- 
known  passage  in  his  "  Ecclesiastical  History  " 
(II.  xxii.  2-7),  he  refers  this  "  first  defence  "  and 
the  "  deliverance  out  of  the  lion's  mouth  "  to  the 
first  Roman  imprisonment  and  the  release  which 
put  an  end  to  it,  probably  a.  d.  63.  The  deliver- 
ance does  not  mean  release  from  prison  follow- 
ing upon  acquittal,  but  temporary  rescue  from 
imminent  danger.  Eusebius  makes  a  second 
mistake  in  this  chapter  which  is  the  result  of  the 
first  error;  but  an  avoidance  of  the  second  would 
have  preserved  him  from  the  first.  He  says 
that  the  Apostle  shows  in  the  Second  Epistle  to 
Timothy  that  only  Luke  was  with  him  when  he 
wrote,  but  at  his  former  defence  not  even  he. 
Now  during  the  first  Roman  imprisonment  St. 
Paul  was  not  alone,  and  one  of  the  persons  who 
was  with  him  was  Timothy  himself,  as  we  see 
from  the  opening  of  the  letter  to  the  Philip- 
pians.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  improbable  that 
the  Apostle  would  think  it  worth  while  to  tell 
Timothy  what  took  place  at  the  trial  which 
ended  the  first  imprisonment,  seeing  that  Tim- 
othy was  then  in  Rome.  And  even  if  Timothy 
had  left  Rome  before  the  trial  came  on,  which 
is  not  very  likely,  he  would  long  since  have 
heard  what  took  place,  both  from  others  and 
from  the  Apostle  himself.  It  is  obvious  that 
in  the  present  passage  St.  Paul  is  giving  his 
disciple  information  respecting  something  which 
has  recently  taken  place,  of  which  Timothy  is 
not  likely  to  have  heard. 

The  value  of  the  witness  of  Eusebius  is  not, 
however,  seriously  diminished  by  this  twofold 
mistake.  It  is  clear  that  he  was  fully  convinced 
that  there  were  two  Roman  imprisonments;  one 
early  in  Nero's  reign,  when  the  Emperor  was 
more  disposed  to  be  merciful,  and  one  later;  and 
that  he  was  convinced  of  this  on  independent 
grounds,  and  not  because  he  considered  that 
the  genuineness  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  would 
be  untenable  without  the  hypothesis  of  a  second 
imprisonment. 

Another  confirmation  of  the  view  of  Eusebius 
is  found  in  the  statement  respecting  Trophimus. 
that  Paul  had  left  him  sick  at  Miletus.  It  is 
impossible  to  place  the  Apostle  at  Miletus  with 
Trophimus  prior  to  the  first  imprisonment. 
Consequently  some  who  deny  the  second  im- 
prisonment, and  yet  maintain  the  genuineness 
of  this  letter,  resort  to  the  desperate  method  of 
making  the  verb  to  be  third  person  plural  in- 
stead of  first  person  singular  (anilunov  or 
anelLrtov)  and  translating  "  Trophimus  they  left 
at  Miletus  sick." 

"  At  my  first  defence  no  man  took  my  part, 
but  all  forsook  me."  He  had  no  patronus,  no 
advocatus,  no  clientela.  Among  all  the  Christians 
in  Rome  there  was  not  one  who  would  stand 
at  his  side  in  court  either  to  speak  on  his  be- 
half, or  to  advise  him  in  the  conduct  of  his  case, 
or  to  support  him  by  a  demonstration  of  sym- 
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pathy.  The  expression  for  "  no  one  took  my 
part  "  (ovdeic  ftoi  napeyevero)  literally  means  "  no 
one  came  to  my  side,"  or  "  became  present  on 
my  behalf."  The  verb  is  specially  frequent  in 
the  writings  of  St.  Luke.  And  the  word  which  is 
rendered  "  forsook "  (eynaTi'Anrov)  is  still  more 
graphic.  It  signifies  "  leaving  a  person  in  a 
position,"  and  especially  in  a  bad  position;  leav- 
ing him  in  straits.  It  is  almost  the  exact  coun- 
terpart of  our  colloquial  phrase  "  to  leave  in  the 
lurch."  St.  Paul  uses  it  elsewhere  of  those  who 
with  him  are  "  pursued,  but  not  forsaken  "  (2 
Cor.  iy.  9).  And  both  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke, 
following  the  LXX.,  use  it  in  translating 
Christ's  cry  upon  the  cross:  "Why  hast  thou 
forsaken  Me?"  Hence  it  signifies  not  merely 
desertion  (naraMneiv)  but  desertion  at  a  time 
when  help  and  support  are  needed. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  "  all  "?  "  All  for- 
sook me."  Does  it  include  Luke,  whom  he  has 
just  mentioned  as  being  the  only  person  with 
him?  And,  if  so,  is  it  meant  as  an  indirect  re- 
proach? Some  would  have  it  that  we  have  here 
an  indication  of  the  spurious  character  of  the 
letter.  The  forger  is  unable  consistently  to 
maintain  the  part  which  he  has  assumed.  In 
writing  "  all  forsook  me  "  he  has  already  for- 
gotten what  he  has  just  written  about  Luke: 
and  he  forgets  both  statements  when  a  few  lines 
further  on  he  represents  Eubulus,  Pudens, 
Linus,  Claudia,  and  others  as  sending  greetings. 

But,  like  so  many  of  these  objections,  this 
criticism  turns  out,  when  reasonably  examined, 
to  be  an  argument  for  the  genuineness  of  the 
letter.  These  apparent  inconsistencies  are  just 
the  things  which  a  forger  could  and  would  have 
avoided.  Even  a  very  blundering  forger  would 
have  avoided  three  glaring  contradictions  in 
about  thirty  lines:  and  they  are  glaring  contra- 
dictions, if  they  are  interpreted  as  they  must 
be  interpreted  for  the  purposes  of  this  criticism. 
"  Only  Luke  is  with  me."  "  Every  one  has  for- 
saken me."  "  All  the  brethren  salute  thee." 
Any  one  of  these  statements,  if  forced  to  apply 
to  the  same  set  of  circumstances,  contradicts 
the  other  two.  But  then  this  meaning  is  forced 
upon  them,  and  is  not  their  natural  meaning: 
and  these  are  just  the  apparent  inconsistencies 
which  the  writer  of  a  real  letter  takes  no  pains 
to  avoid,  because  there  is  not  the  smallest  dan- 
ger of  his  being  misunderstood. 

"  All  forsook  me  "  is  exactly  a  parallel  to 
"  all  that  are  in  Asia  turned  away  from  me  " 
(see  pt>.  463,  464)-  The  "  all "  in  both  cases 
means  "  all  who  might  have  been  expected  to 
help."  It  refers  to  those  who  could  have  been 
of  service,  who  in  many  cases  had  been  asked 
to  render  service,  by  being  witnesses  in  Paul's 
favour  and  the  like,  and  who  abstained  from 
doing  anything  for  him.  The  Apostle's  "  first 
defence  "  probably  took  place  some  weeks,  or 
even  months,  before  the  writing  of  this  letter. 
From  our  knowledge  of  the  delays  which  often 
took  place  in  Roman  legal  proceedings,  there 
would  be  nothing  surprising  if  a  whole  year 
had  elapsed  since  the  first  opening  of  the  case. 
It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  at  the  time 
when  it  began  St.  Luke  was  not  yet  in  Rome, 
and  consequently  had  no  opportunity  of  aiding 
his  friend.  And  it  is  also  possible  that  he  was 
not  in  a  position  to  render  any  assistance,  how- 
ever anxious  he  may  have  been  to  do  so.  There 
is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  the 
Apostle  includes  him  among  those  for  whom  he 


prays  that  God  will  forgive  them  their  desertion 
of  him,  even  as  he  himself  forgives  it. 

Nor  is  there  any  contradiction  between  "  Only 
Luke  is  with  me,"  and  the  salutations  sent  by 
Eubulus  and  others.  There  were  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  in  Rome  who  occasionally 
visited  St.  Paul  in  his  imprisonment,  or  at  least 
kept  up  a  certain  amount  of  communication 
with  him.  But  Luke  was  the  only  outsider  who 
was  with  him,  the  only  one  who  had  come  to 
him  from  a  distance  and  been  both  able  and 
willing  to  remain  with  him.  Others  both  in 
Rome  and  from  other  Churches  had  paid  visits 
to  the  prisoner;  but  they  had  been  unable  or 
unwilling  to  stay  with  him.  Luke  was  the  only 
person  who  had  done  that.  Therefore  the  fact 
that  various  Roman  Christians  were  ready  to 
send  greetings  to  Timothy  is  in  no  way  incon- 
sistent with  the  special  commendation  bestowed 
upon  St.  Luke  for  being  his  friend's  sole  com- 
panion in  prison. 

For  the  cowardly  or  unkind  abstention  of  the 
rest  the  Apostle  has  no  stronger  word  of  con- 
demnation than  "  may  it  not  be  laid  to  their  ac- 
count." No  one  knew  better  than  himself  how 
weak-hearted  many  of  these  disciples  were,  and 
how  great  were  the  dangers  of  his  own  position 
and  of  all  those  who  ventured  to  associate  them- 
selves with  him.  It  was  otherwise  in  his  first 
imprisonment.  Then  Nero  was  not  quite  the 
monster  that  he  had  since  become.  At  that 
time  the  burning  of  Rome  had  not  yet  taken 
place,  nor  had  the  cruel  outcry  against  the 
Christians,  of  which  the  conflagration  was  made 
the  occasion,  as  yet  been  raised.  It  was  quite 
otherwise  now.  To  be  known  as  a  Christian 
might  be  dangerous;  and  to  avow  oneself  as  the 
associate  of  so  notorious  a  leader  as  Paul  could 
not  fail  to  be  so.  Therefore,  "  May  it  not  be 
laid  to  their  account "  (nv  avrofc  toyioBciq).  This 
is  the  very  spirit  which  the  Apostle  himself  years 
before  had  declared  to  be  a  characteristic  of 
Christian  charity;  "  it  taketh  not  account  of 
evil  "  (ov  Aoyi&rcu  to  nandv)  :  and  of  God  Him- 
self, Who  in  dealing  with  mankind,  "  lays  not 
to  their  account  their  trespasses  "  (py  Aoyi^evoc 
avrolq  to,    irapaiTTUfiaTa   avruv).* 

"  But,"  in  contrast  to  these  timid  friends,  "  the 
Lord  stood  by  me  and  strengthened  me." 
Christ  did  not  desert  His  faithful  servant  in  the 
hour  of  need,  but  gave  him  courage  and  strength 
to  speak  out  bravely  before  the  court  all  that 
it  was  right  that  he  should  say.  The  contrast 
which  the  Apostle  here  makes  between  the  many 
who  forsook  him  and  the  One  who  stood  by 
him  reminds  us  of  a  similar  contrast  made  by 
the  Lord  Himself.  "  Behold,  the  hour  cometh, 
yea  is  come,  that  ye  shall  be  scattered,  every  man 
to  his  own,  and  shall  leave  Me  alone:  and  yet 
I  am  not  alone,  because  the  Father  is  with  Me  " 
(John  xvi.  32).  In  this  respect  also  the  saying 
remains  true  "  A  servant  is  not  greater  than  his 
lord  "  (John  xv.  20) ;  and  Apostles  must  expect 
no  better  treatment  than  their  Master  received. 
If  they  are  deserted  by  their  disciples  and 
friends  in  the  hour  of  danger,  so  also  was  He. 
But  in  each  case  those  who  are  deserted  are  not 
alone,  because,  although  human  help  fails,  Di- 
vine support  is  always  present. 

"  The  Lord  "  in  this  passage,  both  here  and 

a  few  lines  further  on,  means  Christ  rather  than 

the    Father.     This    is    in    accordance    with    St. 

Paul's  usage.     "  Lord  "   here  has  the  article   (« 

*  1  Cor.  xiii.  5 ;  2  Cor.  v.  19. 
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nbpioc):  and  when  that  is  the  case.it  commonly 
means  Jesus  Christ  (comp.  ii.  7,  14,  22;  iii.  11; 
iv.  14,  22;  1  Tim.  i.  2,  12,  14;  vi.  3,  14;  1  Cor. 
iv.  5;  vi.  13;  vii.  10,  12,  34;  etc.,  etc.  In  Titus 
the  word  does  not  occur).  Where  "  Lord  "  has 
no  article  in  the  Greek  (Kvptog)  St.  Paul  usually 
means  God  and  not  Christ.  Some  would  assert 
that,  excepting  where  he  quotes  from  the  Old 
Testament  (e.  g.,  1  Cor.  x.  26),  this  usage  is 
invariable;  but  that  is  probably  too  sweeping 
an  assertion.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  reason 
for  doubting  that  in  this  passage  "  the  Lord  " 
means  Jesus  Christ.  We  may  compare  our  own 
usage,  according  to  which  "  our  Lord  "  almost 
invariably  means  Christ,  whereas  "  the  Lord " 
more  commonly  means  God  the  Father. 

The  word  for  "  strengthen "  (hdwa/uovv) 
means  literally  "  to  infuse  power  into  "  a  per- 
son. It  is  one  of  which  the  Apostle  is  rather 
fond;  and  outside  his  writings  it  occurs  in  the 
New  Testament  only  in  the  Acts  and  in  He- 
brews, once  in  each  (Rom.  iv.  20;  Eph.  vi.  10; 
Phil.  iv.  13;  1  Tim.  i.  12;  2  Tim.  ii.  1).  It  is 
worth  while  to  compare  the  passage  in  which  he 
speaks  to  Timothy  of  Christ  having  given  him 
power  to  turn  to  Him  and  become  His  servant; 
and  still  more  the  passage  in  which,  during  his 
first  Roman  imprisonment,  he  tells  the  Philip- 
pians  "  I  can  do  all  things  in  Him  that  strength- 
ened me."  The  same  thing  was  true  in  the  sec- 
ond imprisonment. 

The  special  purpose  for  which  Christ  stood  by 
His  Apostle  and  put  strength  and  power  into 
him  is  stated.  "  That  through  me  the  message 
might  be  fully  proclaimed,  and  that  all  the  Gen- 
tiles might  hear."  Those  who  follow  Eusebius 
in  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  "  first  de- 
fence "  refers  to  the  trial  which  ended  in  St. 
Paul's  release  after  the  first  imprisonment,  un- 
derstand this  proclamation  of  the  message  to 
the  Gentiles  as  referring  to  the  missionary  work 
which  St.  Paul  was  enabled  to  do  during  the 
few  years  of  interval  (cir.  a.  d.  63-66)  before  he 
was  again  arrested.  But  if  the  proclamation  of 
the  message  took  place  in  consequence  of  the 
Apostle's  release,  then  it  would  have  been 
placed  after,  and  not  before,  the  mention  of  de- 
liverance out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion.  It  is 
not  said  that  he  was  delivered  in  order  that 
through  him  the  message  might  be  proclaimed, 
but  that  he  was  strengthened  in  order  that  it 
might  be  proclaimed.  And  the  special  strength- 
ening by  Christ  took  place  in  reference  to  the 
first  hearing  of  the  case  in  court,  when  all  hu- 
man friends  forsook  him,  while  Christ  stood  by 
him.  It  was  in  court,  therefore,  that  the  procla- 
mation of  the  message  was  made,  and  that 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Apostle  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  reached  its  culmination 
{rb  nr/pvy/xa  nXT/po<j>opr/Q^\.  This  was  the  climax; 
— that  in  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  in  open 
court,  before  the  imperial  tribunal,  the  Gospel 
proclamation  should  be  made  with  all  solemnity 
and  power.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  event, 
which  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  regards  as  the 
completing  act  of  his  own  mission  and  ministry, 
took  place  in  the  forum  itself.  Here  Tiberius 
had  caused  a  tribunal  to  be  erected  for  causes 
which  he  had  to  hear  as  Emperor.  But  Claudius 
sometimes  heard  such  cases  elsewhere;  and  his 
successors  probably  followed  his  example.  So 
that  in  the  reign  of  Nero  we  cannot  be  certain 
that  such  a  case  as  St.  Paul's  would  be  heard 
in  the  forum.     But  at  any  rate  it  would  be  held 


in  a  court  to  which  the  public  had  access;  and 
the  Roman  public  at  this  time  was  the  most 
representative  in  the  world.  The  Apostle  is 
fully  justified,  therefore,  in  the  language  which 
he  uses.  This  opportunity  and  power  were 
granted  "  in  order  that  through  me  the  message 
might  be  fully  proclaimed,  and  that  all  the  Gen- 
tiles might  hear."  In  that  representative  city 
and  before  that  representative  audience  he 
preached  Christ;  and  through  those  who  were 
present  and  heard  him  the  fact  would  be  made 
known  throughout  the  civilised  world  that  in  the 
imperial  city  and  before  the  imperial  bench  the 
Apostle  of  Christ  had  proclaimed  the  coming 
of  His  Kingdom. 

And  the  result  of  it  was  that  he  was  "  de- 
livered out  of  the  mouth  of  the  lion."  This  was 
a  second  consequence  of  the  Lord's  standing  by 
him  and  strengthening  him.  He  was  enabled 
to  speak  with  such  effect,  that  the  sentence  of 
condemnation,  which  had  been  feared,  was  for 
the  present  averted.  He  was  neither  acquitted 
nor  convicted;  but  the  court,  being  unable  to 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  decision,  granted  an  ex- 
tension of  time  (ampliatio) ;  that  is,  an  adjourn- 
ment. In  technical  phraseology  the  actio  prima 
ended  in  a  verdict  of  non  liquet,  and  an  actio 
secunda  became  necessary;  and  as  this  second 
trial  might  have  a  similar  result,  the  amount 
of  delay  that  was  possible  was  almost  bound- 
less. 

To  ask  who  is  meant  by  the  lion  is  a  futile 
question.  Whom  did  the  Psalmist  mean  by  the 
lion,  when  he  prayed  "  Save  me  from  the  lion's 
mouth"  (Ps.  xxii.  21)?  He  meant  no  one  by 
the  lion;  but  by  the  lion's  mouth  he  meant  some 
great  and  imminent  danger.  And  that  is  what 
we  must  understand  here.  All  kinds  of  gratui- 
tous conjectures  have  been  made  by  those  who 
have  insisted  on  identifying  the  lion; — the  lion 
of  the  amphitheatre,  to  whom  the  Apostle  might 
have  been  thrown,  had  he  been  condemned;  the 
Emperor  Nero,  or,  as  he  was  possibly  in  Greece 
at  this  time,  his  prefect  and  representative  He- 
lms; or,  the  chief  accuser;  or  again,  Satan, 
whom  St.  Peter  describes  as  "  a  roaring  lion." 
All  these  are  answers  to  a  question  which  does 
not  arise  out  of  the  text.  The  question  is  not, 
"Who  is  the  lion?"  but,  "What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  lion's  mouth?"  And  the  answer  to 
that  is,  "  a  terrible  danger,"  and  especially 
"  peril  of  death." 

The  goodness  of  the  Lord  does  not  end  with 
this  welcome,  but  temporary  deliverance.  "  The 
Lord  will  deliver  me  from  every  evil  work,  and 
will  save  me  unto  His  heavenly  kingdom." 
Paul's  enemies  art  not  likely  to  be  idle  during 
the  extension  of  time  granted  by  the  court. 
They  will  do  their  utmost  to  secure  a  sentence 
of  condemnation  at  the  second  hearing  of  the 
case,  and  thus  get  the  man  whom  they  detest 
removed  from  the  earth.  Whether  they  will 
succeed  in  this  or  not,  the  Apostle  does  not 
know.  But  one  thing  he  knows; — that  what- 
ever is  really  evil  in  their  works  against  him 
will  be  powerless  to  harm  him.  The  Lord  will 
turn  their  evil  into  good.  They  may  succeed  in 
compassing  his  death.  But,  even  if  they  do  so, 
the  Lord  will  make  their  work  of  death  a  work 
of  salvation;  and  by  the  severing  of  the  thread 
which  still  binds  Paul  to  this  life  "  will  save  him 
unto,"  that  is,  will  translate  him  safe  into,  "  His 
heavenly  kingdom." 

It  is  utterly  improbable   that  by  "  every  evil 
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work,"  St.  Paul  means  any  weakness  or  sin  into 
which  he  himself  might  be  betrayed  through 
want  of  courage  and  steadfastness.  Even  if  the 
lion's  mouth  could  mean  Satan,  this  would  not 
be  probable;  for  it  would  be  Satan's  attacks 
from  without,  by  means  of  opposition  and  per- 
secution, and  not  his  attempts  from  within  by 
means  of  grievous  temptations,  that  would  be 
meant.  What  is  said  above  about  Alexander  the 
coppersmith  shows  what  kind  of  "evil"  and  what 
kind  of  "  works "  is  intended  in  "  every  evil 
work."  The  expression  evidently  refers  to  the 
machinations  of  Paul's  enemies. 

It  is  also  highly  improbable  that  "  will  save  me 
unto  His  heavenly  kingdom"  means  "will  keep 
me  alive  until  He  returns  in  glory."  There  was 
a  time  when  the  Apostle  expected,  like  most 
other  Christians  of  that  day,  to  live  to  behold 
the  second  coming  of  Christ.  But  what  we  have 
already  seen  in  this  Epistle  shows  that  in  St. 
Paul's  mind  that  expectation  is  extinct.  He  no 
longer  thinks  that  he  will  be  one  of  those  "  that 
are  alive,  that  are  left  unto  the  coming  of  the 
Lord"  (i  Thess.  iv.  15,  17);  that  he  will  be 
among  the  living,  who  "  shall  be  changed," 
rather  than  among  the  dead,  who  "  shall  be 
raised  "  at  the  sounding  of  the  last  trump  (1 
Cor.  xv.  53).  He  does  not  repeat,  what  seems 
almost  to  have  been  a  familiar  watchword 
among  the  Christians  of  that  day, — "  Maran 
atha";  "the  Lord  is  at  hand"  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22; 
Phil.  iv.  5).  On  the  contrary,  it  is  his  own  hoUr 
that  is  at  hand:  "  I  am  already  being  offered, 
and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  come."  He  is 
fully  persuaded  now  that  he  will  not  live  to  see 
Christ's  return  in  glory;  and  he  does  not  expect 
that  return  to  come  speedily;  for,  as  we  have 
seen,  one  of  his  chief  anxieties  is  that  there 
should  be  a  permanently  organised  ministry  in 
the  Churches,  and  that  provision  should  be  made 
for  handing  on  the  faith  intact  from  generation 
to  generation  (Tit.  i.  5;  2  Tim.  ii.  2).  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  when  the  Apos- 
tle expresses  a  conviction  that  the  Lord  will 
save  him  unto  His  heavenly  kingdom,  he  is  not 
expecting  to  reach  that  kingdom  without  first 
passing  through  the  gate  of  death.  What  he  is 
sure  of  is  this, — that  the  evil  works  of  his  ad- 
versaries will  never  be  allowed  to  prevent  him 
from  reaching  that  blessed  resting  place. 
Christ's  kingdom  is  twofold;  He  has  a  kingdom 
on  earth  and  a  kingdom  in  heaven.  The  saints 
who  are  in  the  kingdom  on  earth  are  still  ex- 
posed to  many  kinds  of  evil  works;  and  the 
Apostle  is  persuaded  that  in  his  case  such  works 


will  be  overruled  by  the  Lord  to  further  his 
progress  from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly  king- 
dom. 

"  To  whom  be  the  glory  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen." 

If  what  was  said  above  about  "  the  Lord  "  is 
correct,  then  here  we  have  a  doxology  which 
manifestly  is  addressed  to  Christ.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  in  Rom.  ix.  5  and  xvi.  27  we  have  other 
examples,  as  also  in  Heb.  xiii.  21;  but  in  all 
these  three  cases  the  construction  is  open  to 
question.  Here,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  "  the  glory  for  ever  and  ever  "  is  ascribed 
to  the  Lord  Who  stood  by  Paul  at  his  trial  and 
will  deliver  him  from  all  evil  works  hereafter; 
and  the  Lord  is  Jesus  Christ.  As  Chrysostom 
pointedly  remarks  without  further  comment: 
"  Lo,  here  is  a  doxology  to  the  Son."  And  it 
is  word  for  word  the  same  as  that  which  in 
Gal.  i.  5  is  addressed  to  the  Fathtr. 

With  these  words  of  praise  on  his  lips  we 
take  our  leave  of  the  Apostle.  He  is  a  wearied 
worker,  a  forlorn  and  all  but  deserted  teacher, 
a  despised  and  all  but  condemned  prisoner;  but 
he  knows  that  he  has  made  no  mistake.  The 
Master,  Who  seems  to  have  requited  His  serv- 
ant so  ill,  is  a  royal  Master,  Who  has  royal  gifts 
in  store.  He  has  never  failed  His  servant  in 
this  life,  in  which  His  presence,  though  but 
dimly  reflected,  has  always  brightened  suffering; 
and  He  will  not  fail  in  His  promises  respecting 
the  life  which  is  to  come.  The  Apostle  has  had 
to  sustain  him,  not  merely  Divine  truth  where- 
with to  enlighten  his  soul,  and  Divine  rules, 
wherewith  to  direct  his  conduct;  he  has  had  also 
a  Divine  Person,  wherewith  to  share  his  life. 
He  has  kept  the  faith  in  the  Divine  truth;  he 
has  finished  his  course  according  to  the  Divine 
rules;  yet  these  things  he  has  done,  not  in  his 
own  strength,  but  in  Christ  Who  lives  in  him. 
It  is  this  gracious  indwelling  which  made  the 
victory  that  has  been  won  possible;  and  it  is  this 
which  gives  it  its  value.  The  faith  which  has 
been  kept  is  faith  in  Him  Who  is  the  Truth. 
The  course  which  has  been  finished  is  according 
to  Him  Who  is  the  Way.  And  the  life  which 
has  been  shared  has  been  united  with  Him  Who 
is  the  Life.  That  union  will  never  end.  It  be- 
gan here;  and  it  will  be  continued  throughout 
eternity  in  "  the  life  which  is  life  indeed."  And 
therefore,  with  a  heart  full  of  thankfulness  to 
the  Master  Who  has  shared  his  sufferings  and 
will  share  his  bliss,  he  leaves  us  as  his  last 
address  to  Christ,  "  To  Him  be  the  glory  for 
ever  and  ever.     Amen." 
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PREFACE. 


In  this  book  the  sole  aim  of  the  writer  has  been  to  trace  the  unity  of  thought 
in  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  difficult  books  of  the  New  Testament.  He  has 
endeavoured  to  picture  his  reader  as  a  member  of  what  is  known  in  the  Sunday- 
schools  of  Wales  as  "  the  teachers'  class,"  a  thoughtful  Christian  layman,  who  has  no 
Greek,  and  desires  only  to  be  assisted  in  his  efforts  to  come  at  the  real  bearing  and 
force  of  words  and  to  understand  the  connection  of  the  sacred  author's  ideas.  It 
may  not  be  unnecessary  to  add  that  this  design  by  no  means  implies  less  labour  or 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  But  it  does  imply  that  the  labour  is  veiled. 
Criticism  is  rigidly  excluded. 

The  writer  has  purposely  refrained  from  discussing  the  question  of  the  author- 
ship of  the  Epistle,  simply  because  he  has  no  new  light  to  throw  on  this  standing 
enigma  of  the  Church.  He  is  convinced  that  St.  Paul  is  neither  the  actual  author 
nor  the  originator  of  the  treatise. 

T.  C.  E. 
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BY  THE  REV.   THOMAS  CHARLES   EDWARDS,  D.   D. 


CHAPTER    I. 

THE  REVELATION  IN  A  SON. 
Hebrews  i.  1-3  (R.  V.). 

"  God  hath  spoken."  The  eternal  silence  has 
been  broken.  We  have  a  revelation.  That  God 
has  spoken  unto  men  is  the  ground  of  all  re- 
ligion. Theologians  often  distinguish  between 
natural  religion  and  revealed.  We  may  fairly 
question  if  all  worship  is  not  based  on  some 
revelation  of  God.  Prayer  is  the  echo  in  man's 
spirit  of  God's  own  voice.  Men  learn  to  speak 
to  the  Father  Who  is  in  heaven  as  children 
come  to  utter  words:  by  hearing  their  parents 
speak.  It  is  the  deaf  who  are  also  dumb.  God 
speaks  first,  and  prayer  answers  as  well  as  asks. 
Men  reveal  themselves  to  the  God  Who  has  re- 
vealed Himself  to  them. 

The  Apostle  is,  however,  silent  about  the  rev- 
elations of  God  in  nature  and  in  conscience. 
He  passes  them  by  because  we,  sinful  men, 
have  lost  the  key  to  the  language  of  creation 
and  of  our  own  moral  nature.  We  know  that 
He  speaks  through  them,  but  we  do  not  know 
what  He  says.  If  we  were  holy,  it  would  be 
otherwise.  All  nature  would  be  vocal  "  like 
some  sweet  beguiling  melody."  But  to  us  the 
universe  is  a  hieroglyphic  which  we  cannot  de- 
cipher, until  we  discover  in  another  revelation 
the  key  that  will  make  all  plain. 

More  strange  than  this  is  the  Apostle's 
omission  to  speak  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
as  a  revelation  of  God.  We  should  have  ex- 
pected the  verse  to  run  on  this  wise:  "  God,  hav- 
ing spoken  unto  the  fathers  in  the  sacrifices  and 
in  the  prophets,  institutions,  and  inspired 
words,"  etc.  But  the  author  says  nothing 
about  rites,  institutions,  dispensations,  and  laws, 
The  reason  apparently  is  that  he  wishes  to  com- 
pare with  the  revelation  in  Christ  the  highest, 
purest,  and  fullest  revelation  given  before;  and 
the  most  complete  revelation  vouchsafed  to  men, 
before  the  Son  came  to  declare  the  Father,  is 
to  be  found,  not  in  sacrifices,  but  in  the  words 
of  promise,  not  in  the  institutions,  but  in  holy 
men,  who  were  sent,  time  after  time,  to  quicken 
the  institutions  into  new  life  or  to  preach  new 
truths.  The  prophets  were  seers  and  poets. 
Nature's  highest  gift  is  imagination,  whether  it 
"  makes  "  a  world  that  transcends  nature  or 
"  sees  "  what  in  nature  is  hidden  from  the  eyes 
of  ordinary  men.  This  faculty  of  the  true  poet, 
elevated,  purified,  taken  possession  of  by  God's 
Holy  Spirit,  became  the  best  instrument  of 
revelation,  until  the  word  of  prophecy  was  made 
more  sure  through  the  still  better  gift  of  the 
Son. 

But  it  would  appear  from  the  Apostle's  lan- 
guage that  even  the  lamp  of  prophecy,  shining 
in  a  dark  place,  was  in  two  respects  defective. 
"  God  spake  in  the  prophets  by  divers  portions 
and  in  divers  manners."  He  spake  in  divers 
portions;  that  is,  the  revelation  was  broken,  as 
the  light  was  scattered  before  it  was  gathered 
into    one    source.     Again,    He    spake    in   divers 


manners.  Not  only  the  revelation  was  frag- 
mentary, but  the  separate  portions  were  not  of 
the  same  kind.  The  two  defects  were  that  the 
revelation  lacked  unity  and  was  not  homogene- 
ous. 

In  contrast  to  the  fragmentary  character  of 
the  revelation,  the  Apostle  speaks  of  the  Son, 
in  the  second  verse,  as  the  centre  of  unity.  He 
is  the  Heir  and  the  Creator  of  all  things.  With 
the  heterogeneous  revelation  in  the  prophets  he 
contrasts,  in  the  third  verse,  the  revelation  that 
takes  its  form  from  the  peculiar  nature  of 
Christ's  Sonship.  He  is  the  effulgence  of  God's 
glory,  the  very  image  of  His  substance;  He  up- 
holds all  things  by  the  word  of  His  power;  and, 
having  made  purification  of  sins,  He  took  His 
seat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high. 

Let  us  examine  a  little  more  closely  the 
double  comparison  made  by  the  Apostle  be- 
tween the  revelation  given  to  the  fathers  and 
that  which  we  have  received. 

First,  the  previous  revelation  was  in  portions. 
The  Old  Testament  had  no  centre,  from  which 
all  its  wonderful  and  varied  lights  radiate,  till 
we  find  its  unity  in  the  New  Testament  and  read 
Jesus  Christ  into  it.  God  scattered  the  revela- 
tions over  many  centuries,  line  upon  line,  pre- 
cept after  precept,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little. 
He  spread  the  knowledge  of  Himself  over  the 
ages  of  a  nation's  history,  and  made  the  de- 
velopment of  one  people  the  medium  whereby 
to  communicate  truth.  This  of  itself,  if  nothing 
more  had  been  told  us,  is  a  magnificent  con- 
ception. A  nation's  early  struggles,  bitter 
failures,  ultimate  triumph,  the  appearance  with- 
in it  of  warriors,  prophets,  poets,  saints,  used 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  reveal  the  invisible! 
Sometimes  revelation  would  make  but  one  ad- 
vance in  an  age.  We  might  almost  imagine 
that  God's  truth  from  the  lips  of  His  prophets 
was  found  at  times  too  overpowering.  It  was 
crushing  frail  humanity.  The  Revealer  must 
withdraw  into  silence  behind  the  thick  veil,  to 
give  human  nature  time  to  breathe  and  recover 
self-possession.  The  occasional  message  of 
prophecy  resembles  the  suddenness  of  Elijah's 
appearances  and  departures,  and  forms  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  ceaseless  stream  of 
preaching  in  the  Christian  Church. 

Still  more  strikingly  does  it  contrast  with  the 
New  Testament,  the  greater  book,  yea  the 
greatest  of  all  books.  Only  two  classes  of  men 
deny  its  supremacy.  They  are  those  who  do 
not  know  what  real  greatness  is,  and  those  who 
disparage  it  as  a  literature  that  they  may  be  the 
better  able  to  seduce  foolish  and  shallow  youths 
to  reject  it  as  a  revelation.  But  honest  and  pro- 
found thinkers,  even  when  they  do  not  admit 
that  it  is  the  word  of  God,  acknowledge  it  to  be 
the  greatest  among  the  books  of  men. 

Yet  the  New  Testament  was  all  produced — if 
we  are  forbidden  to  say  "  given  "—in  one  age, 
not  fifteen  centuries.  Neither  was  this  one  of 
the  great  ages  of  history,  when  genius  seems  to 
be  almost  contagious.  Even  Greece  had  at  thij 
time  no  original  thinkers.  Its  two  centuries  of 
intellectual  supremacy  had  passed  away.     It  was 
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the  age  of  literary  imitations  and  counterfeits. 
Yet  it  is  in  this  age  that  the  book  which  has 
most  profoundly  influenced  the  thought  of  all 
subsequent  times  made  its  appearance.  How 
shall  we  account  for  the  fact?  The  explana- 
tion is  not  that  its  writers  were  great  men. 
However  insignificant  the  writers,  the  mysteri- 
ous greatness  of  the  book  pervades  it  all,  and 
their  lips  are  touched  as  with  a  live  coal  from 
the  altar.  Nothing  will  account  for  the  New 
Testament  but  the  other  fact  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  had  appeared  among  men,  and  that 
He  was  so  great,  so  universal,  so  human,  so 
Divine,  that  He  contained  in  His  own  person 
all  the  truth  that  will  ever  be  discovered  in  the 
book.  Deny  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  you  make  the  New  Testament  an  insoluble 
enigma.  Admit  that  Jesus  is  the  Word,  and 
that  the  Word  is  God,  and  the  book  becomes 
nothing  more,  nothing  less,  than  the  natural 
and  befitting  outcome  of  what  He  said  and  did 
and  suffered.  The  mystery  of  the  book  is  lost 
in  the  greater  mystery  of  His  person. 

Here  the  second  verse  comes  in,  to  tell  us  of 
this  great  Person,  and  how  He  unites  in  Him- 
self the  whole  of  God's  revelation.  He  is  ap- 
pointed Heir  of  all  things,  and  through  Him 
God  made  the  ages.  He  is  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega,  the  first  and  the  last,  He  which  is,  and 
which  was,  and  which  is  to  come, — the  spring 
from  which  all  the  streams  of  time  have  risen 
and  the  sea  into  which  they  flow.  But  these  are 
the  two  sides  of  all  real  knowledge;  and  revela- 
tion is  nothing  else  than  knowledge  given  by 
God.  All  the  infinite  variety  of  questions  with 
which  men  interrogate  nature  may  be  reduced 
to  two:  Whence?  and  whither?  As  to  the  latter 
question,  the  investigation  has  not  been  in  vain. 
We  do  know  that,  whatever  the  tnd  will  be,  the 
whole  universe  rises  from  lower  to  higher  forms. 
If  one  life  perishes,  it  reappears  in  a  higher  life. 
It  is  the  ultimate  purpose  of  all  which  still  re- 
mains unknown.  But  the  Apostles  declare  that 
this  interrogation  is  answered  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Only  that  they  speak,  not  of  "  ultimate  pur- 
pose," but  of  "  the  appointed  Heir."  He  is 
more  than  the  goal  of  a  development.  He  is 
the  Son  of  the  living  God,  and  therefore  the 
Heir  of  all  the  works  and  purposes  of  His 
Father.  He  holds  His  position  by  right  of  son- 
ship,  and  has  it  confirmed  to  Him  as  the  reward 
of  filial  service. 

The  word  "  Heir "  is  an  allusion  to  the 
promise  made  to'  Abraham.  The  reference, 
therefore,  is  not  to  the  eternal  relation  between 
the  Son  and  God,  not  to  any  lordship  which  the 
Son  acquires  apart  from  His  assumption  of  hu- 
manity and  atoning  death.  The  idea  conveyed 
by  the  word  "  Heir "  will  come  again  to  the 
surface,  more  than  once,  in  the  Epistle.  But 
everywhere  the  reference  is  to  the  Son's  final 
glory  as  Redeemer.  At  the  same  time,  the  act 
of  appointing  Him  Heir  may  have  taken  place 
before  the  world  was.  We  must,  accordingly, 
understand  the  revelation  here  spoken  of  to 
mean  more  especially  the  manifestation  of  God 
in  the  work  of  redemption.  Of  this  work  also 
Christ  is  the  ultimate  purpose.  He  is  the  Heir, 
to  Whom  the  promised  inheritance  originally 
and  ultimately  belongs.  It  is  this  that  befits 
Him  to  become  the  full  and  complete  Revealer 
of  God.  He  is  the  answer  to  the  question, 
Whither?  in  reference  to  the  entire  range  of 
redemptive  thought  and  action. 


Again,  He,  too,  is  the  Creator.  Many  seek 
to  discover  the  origin  of  all  things  by  analysis. 
They  trace  the  more  complex  to  the  less  com- 
plex, the  compound  to  its  elements,  and  the 
higher  developments  of  life  to  lower  types.  But 
to  the  theologian  the  real  difficulty  does  not  lie 
here.  What  matter  whence,  if  we  are  still  the 
same?  We  know  what  we  are.  We  are  men. 
We  are  capable  of  thinking,  of  sinning,  of  hat- 
ing or  loving  God.  The  problem  is  to  account 
for  these  facts  of  our  spirit.  What  is  the  evo- 
lution of  holiness?  Whence  came  prayer,  re- 
pentance, and  faith?  But  even  these  questions 
Christianity  professes  to  answer.  It  answers 
them  by  solving  still  harder  problems  than 
these.  Do  we  ask  who  created  the  human 
spirit?  The  Gospel  tells  us  who  can  sanctify 
man's  inmost  being.  Do  we  seek  to  know  who 
made  conscience?  The  New  Testament  pro- 
claims One  Who  can  purify  conscience  and  for- 
give the  sin.  To  create  is  but  a  small  matter  to 
Him  Who  can  save.  Jesus  Christ  is  that 
Saviour.  He,  therefore,  is  that  Creator.  In 
being  these  things,  He  is  the  complete  and  final 
revelation  of  God. 

Second,  previous  revelations  were  given  in 
divers  manners.  God  used  many  different 
means  to  reveal  Himself,  as  if  He  found  them 
one  after  another  inadequate.  And  how  can  a 
visible,  material  creation  sufficiently  reveal  the 
spiritual?  How  can  institutions  and  systems 
reveal  the  personal,  living  God?  How  can  hu- 
man language  even  express  spiritual  ideas? 
Sometimes  the  means  adopted  appear  utterly 
incongruous.  Will  the  great  Spirit,  the  holy 
and  good  God,  speak  to  a  prophet  in  the 
dreams  of  night?  Shall  we  say  that  the  man 
of  God  sees  real  visions  when  he  dreams  an 
unreal  dream?  Or  will  an  apparition  of  the  day 
more  befittingly  reveal  God?  Has  every  sub- 
stance been  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  falsehood, 
so  that  the  Being  of  beings  can  only  reveal 
His  presence  in  unsubstantial  phantoms?  Has 
the  waking  life  of  intellect  become  so  entirely 
false  to  its  glorious  mission  of  discovering  truth 
that  the  God  of  truth  cannot  reveal  Himself  to 
man,  except  in  dreams  and  spectres?  Yet  there 
was  a  time  when  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  recall 
our  dreams,  and  wise  to  believe  in  spiritualism. 
For  a  dream  might  bring  a  real  message  from 
God,  and  ecstasy  might  be  the  birth-throes  of 
a  new  revelation.  Some  of  the  good  words  of 
Scripture  were  at  first  a  dream.  In  the  midst 
of  the  confused  fancies  of  the  brain,  when  rea- 
son is  for  a  time  dethroned,  a  truth  descends 
from  heaven  upon  the  prophet's  spirit.  This 
has  been,  but  will  never  again  take  place.  The 
oracles  are  dumb,  and  we  shall  not  regret  them. 
We  consult  no  interpreter  of  dreams.  We  seek 
not  the  seances  of  necromancers.  Let  the 
peaceful  spirits  of  the  dead  rest  in  God!  They 
had  their  trials  and  sorrows  on  earth.  Rest, 
hallowed  souls!  We  do  not  ask  you  to  break 
the  deep  silence  of  heaven.  For  God  has  spoken 
unto  us  in  a  Son,  Who  has  been  made  higher 
than  the  heavens,  and  is  as  great  as  God.  Even 
the  Son  need  not,  must  not,  come  to  earth  a 
second  time  to  reveal  the  Father  in  mighty 
deeds  and  a  mightier  self-sacrifice.  The  revela- 
tion given  is  enough.  "  We  will  not  say  in  our 
hearts,  Who  shall  ascend  into  heaven?  (that  is, 
to  bring  Christ  down:1  or,  Who  shall  descend 
into  the  abyss?  (that  is,  to  bring  Christ  up  from 
the  dead.)     The  word  is  nigh  us,  in  our  mouth, 
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and   in    our   heart:   that   is,   the    word   of   faith, 
which  we  preach."  * 

The  final  form  of  God's  revelation  of  Himself 
is,  therefore,  perfectly  homogeneous.  The  third 
verse  explains  that  it  is  a  revelation,  not  only 
in  a  Son,  but  in  His  Sonship.  We  learn  what 
kind  of  Sonship  is  His,  and  how  its  glorious 
attributes  qualify  Him  to  be  the  perfect  Re- 
vealer  of  God.  Nevermore  will  a  message  be 
sent  to  men  except  in  Jesus  Christ.  God,  Who 
spake  unto  the  fathers  in  divers  manners, 
speaks  to  us  in  Him,  Whose  Sonship  constitutes 
Him  the  effulgence  of  God's  glory,  the  image  of 
His  substance,  the  Upholder  of  the  universe, 
and,  lastly,  the  eternal  Redeemer  and  King. 

1.  He  is  the  effulgence  of  God's  glory.  Many 
expositors  prefer  another  rendering:  "the  re- 
flection of  His  glory."  This  would  mean  that 
God's  self-manifestation,  shining  on  an  external 
substance,  is  reflected,  as  from  a  mirror,  and 
that  this  reflection  is  the  Son  of  God.  But  such 
an  expression  does  not  convey  a  consistent 
idea.  For  the  Son  must  be  the  substance  from 
which  the  light  is  reflected.  What  truth  there 
is  in  this  rendering  is  more  correctly  expressed 
in  the  next  clause:  "the  image  of  His  sub- 
stance." It  is,  therefore,  much  better  to  accept 
the  rendering  adopted  in  the  Revised  Version: 
"  the  effulgence  of  His  glory."  God's  glory  is 
the  self-manifestation  of  His  attributes,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  consciousness  which  God  has 
of  His  own  infinite  perfections.  This  implies 
the  triune  personality  of  God.  But  it  does  not 
imply  a  revelation  of  God  to  His  creatures. 
The  Son  participates  in  that  consciousness  of 
the  Divine  perfections.  But  He  also  reveals 
God  to  men,  not  merely  in  deeds  and  in  words, 
but  in  His  person.  He  is  the  revelation.  To 
declare  this  seems  to  be  the  Apostle's  purpose 
in  using  the  word  "  effulgence."  It  expresses 
"  the  essentially  ministrative  character  of  the 
person  of  the  Son."f  If  a  revelation  will  be 
given  at  all,  His  Sonship  points  Him  out  as  the 
Interpreter  of  God's  nature  and  purposes,  inas- 
much as  He  is  essentially,  because  He  is  Son, 
the  emanation  or  radiance  of  His  glory. 

2.  He  is  the  image  of  His  substance.  A  solar 
ray  reveals  the  light,  but  not  completely,  unless 
indeed  it  guides  the  eye  back  along  its  pencilled 
line  to  the  orb  of  day.  If  the  Son  of  God  were 
only  an  effulgence,  Christ  could  still  say  that  He 
Himself  is  the  way  to  the  Father,  but  He  could 
not  add,  "  He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the 
Father."^  That  the  revelation  may  be  com- 
plete, the  Son  must  be,  in  one  sense,  distinct 
from  God,  as  well  as  one  with  Him.  Apparently 
this  is  the  notion  conveyed  in  the  metaphor  of 
the  "  image."  Both  truths  are  stated  together 
in  the  words  of  Christ:  "  As  the  Father  hath 
life  in  Himself,  so  hath  He  given  to  the  Son  to 
have  life  in  Himself."  S  If  the  Son  is  more 
than  an  effulgence,  if  He  is  "  the  very  image  " 
of  God's  essence,  nothing  in  God  will  remain 
unrevealed.  Every  feature  of  His  moral  nature 
will  be  delineated  in  the  Son.  If  the  Son  is  the 
exact  likeness  of  God  and  has  a  distinct  mode 
of  subsisting,  He  is  capable  of  all  the  modifica- 
tions in  His  form  of  subsisting  which  may  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  make  a  complete  revela- 
tion of  God  intelligible  to  men.  It  is  possible 
for  Him  to  become  man  Himself.  He  is  capa- 
ble of  obedience,  even  of  learning  obedience  by 

*  Rom.  x.  6-8.  t  John  xiv.  6,  9. 

t  Newman,  "  Arians,"  p.  182  (ed.  1883).    §John  v-  a6. 


suffering,  and  of  acquiring  power  to  succour  by 
being  tempted.  He  can  taste  death.  We  might 
add,  if  we  were  studying  one  of  St.  Paul's  Epis- 
tles (which  we  are  not  at  present  doing),  that 
this  distinction  from  God,  involved  in  His  very 
Sonship,  made  Him  capable  of  emptying  Him- 
self of  the  Divine  form  of  subsisting  and  tak- 
ing upon  Him  instead  of  it  the  form  of  a  ser- 
vant. This  power  of  meeting  man's  actual  con- 
dition confers  upon  the  Son  the  prerogative  of 
being  the  complete  and  final  revelation  of  God. 

3.  He  upholds  all  things  by  the  word  of  His 
power.  This  must  be  closely  connected  with 
the  previous  statement.  If  the  Son  is  the  efful- 
gence of  God's  glory  and  the  express  image  of 
His  essence,  He  is  not  a  creature,  but  is  the 
Creator.  The  Son  is  so  from  God  that  He  is 
God.  He  so  emanates  from  Him  that  He  is  a 
perfect  and  complete  representation  of  His  be- 
ing. He  is  not  in  such  a  manner  an  effulgence 
as  to  be  only  a  manifestation  of  God,  nor  in 
such  a  manner  an  image  as  to  be  a  creature  of 
God.  But,  in  fellowship  of  nature,  the  essence 
of  God  is  communicated  to  the  Son  in  the 
distinctness  of  His  mode  of  subsisting.  The 
Apostle's  words  fully  justify — perhaps  they  sug- 
gested— the  expressions  in  the  Nicene  and  still 
earlier  creeds,  "  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light, 
very  God  of  very  God."  If  this  is  His  relation 
to  God,  it  determines  His  relation  to  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  relation  of  the  universe  to  God. 
Philo  had  described  the  Word  as  an  effulgence, 
and  spoken  also  of  Him  as  distinct  from  God. 
But  in  Philo  these  two  statements  are  inconsis- 
tent. For  the  former  means  that  the  Word  is 
an  attribute  of  God,  and  the  latter  means  that 
He  is  a  creature.  The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  says  that  the  Word  is  not  an  at- 
tribute, but  a  perfect  representation  of  God's 
essence.  He  says  also  that  He  is  not  a  crea- 
ture, but  the  Sustainer  of  all  things.  These 
statements  are  consistent.  The  one,  in  fact, 
implies  the  other;  and  both  together  express 
the  same  conception  which  we  find  in  St.  John's 
Gospel:  "In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and 
the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was 
God.  All  things  were  made  by  Him;  and  with- 
out Him  was  not  anything  made  that  hath  been 
made."  *  It  is  also  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul: 
"  In  Him  were  all  things  created,  in  the  heavens 
and  upon  the  earth,  things  visible  and  things  in- 
visible, whether  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  prin- 
cipalities, or  powers:  all  things  have  been 
created  through  Him,  and  unto  Him;  and  in 
Him  all  things  consist."  t 

But  the  Apostle  has  a  further  motive  in  re- 
ferring to  the  Son  as  Upholder  of  all  things. 
As  Creator  and  Sustainer  He  reveals  God.  He 
upholds  all  things  by  the  word  of  His  power. 
"  The  invisible  things  of  God  are  perceived 
through  the  things  which  are  made,  even  His 
everlasting  power  and  Divinitv."  %  There  is  a 
revelation  of  God  prior  even  to  that  given  in  the 
prophets. 

4.  Having  made  purification  of  sins,  He  took 
His  seat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on 
high.  We  come  now,  at  last,  to  the  special 
revelation  of  God  which  forms  the  subject  of 
the  Epistle.  The  Apostle  here  states  his  cen- 
tral truth  on  its  two  sides.  The  one  side  is 
Christ's  priestly  offering;  the  other  is  His  kingly 
exaltation.  We  shall  see  as  we  proceed  that  the 
entire    structure    of    the    Epistle    rests    on    this 

*  Tohn  i.  1,  3.  tCol.  i.  16,  17.  J  Rom.  i.  20. 
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great  conception, — the  Son  of  God,  the  eternal 
Priest-King.  By  introducing  it  at  this  early 
stage,  the  author  gives  his  readers  the  clue  to 
what  will  very  soon  prove  a  labyrinth.  We 
must  hold  the  thread  firmly,  if  we  wish  not  to 
be  lost  in  the  maze.  The  subject  of  the  treatise 
is  here  given  us.  It  is  "  The  Son  as  Priest- 
King  the  Revealer  of  God."  The  revelation  is 
not  in  words  only,  nor  in  external  acts  only, 
but  in  love,  in  redemption,  in  opening  heaven 
to  all  believers.  It  is  well  termed  a  revelation. 
For  the  Priest-King  has  rent  the  thick  veil  and 
opened  the  way  to  men  to  enter  into  the  true 
holiest  place,  so  that  they  know  God  by  prayer 
and  communion. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  SON  AND  THE  ANGELS. 

Hebrews  i.  4-ii.  18. 

The  most  dangerous  and  persistent  error 
against  which  the  theologians  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament had  to  contend  was  the  doctrine  of 
emanations.  The  persistence  of  this  error  lay 
in  its  affinity  with  the  Christian  conception  of 
mediation  between  God  and  men;  its  danger 
sprang  from  its  complete  inconsistency  vith  the 
Christian  idea  of  the  person  and  work  of  the 
Mediator.  For  the  Hebrew  conception  of  God, 
as  the  "  I  Am,"  tended  more  and  more  in  the 
lapse  of  ages  to  sever  Him  from  all  immediate 
contact  with  created  beings.  It  would  be  the 
natural  boast  of  the  Jews  that  Jehovah  dwelt 
in  unapproachable  light.  They  would  point  to 
the  contrast  between  Him  and  the  human  gods 
of  the  Greeks.  An  ever-deepening  '  conscious- 
ness of  sin  and  spiritual  gloom  would  strengthen 
the  conviction  that  the  Lord  abode  behind  the 
veil,  and  their  conception  of  God  would  of  neces- 
sity react  on  their  consciousness  of  sin.  If, 
therefore,  God  is  the  absolute  Being — so  argued 
the  Gnostics  of  the  day — He  cannot  be  the  actual 
Creator  of  the  world.  We  must  suppose  the 
existence  of  an  emanatioYi  or  a  series  of  emana- 
tions from  God,  every  additional  link  in  the 
chain  being  less  Divine,  until  we  arrive  at  the 
material  universe,  where  the  element  of  Divinity 
is  entirely  lost.  These  emanations  are  the 
angels,  the  only  possible  mediators  between 
God  and  men.  Some  theories  came  to  a  stand 
at  this  point;  others  took  a  further  step,  and 
worshipped  the  angels,  as  the  mediators  also 
between  men  and  God.  Thus  the  angels  were 
regarded  as  messengers  or  apostles  from  God 
and  reconcilers  or  priests  for  men.  St.  Paul  has 
already  rejected  these  notions  in  his  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians.  He  teaches  that  the  Son  of 
God's  love  is  the  visible  image  of  the  invisible 
God,  prior  to  all  creation  and  by  right  of  primo- 
geniture Heir  of  all,  Creator  of  the  highest 
angels,  Himself  being  before  they  came  into 
existence.  Such  He  is  before  His  assumption 
of  humanity.  But  it  pleased  God  that  in  Him, 
also  as  God-Man,  all  the  plenitude  of  the  Di- 
vine attributes  should  dwell;  so  that  the  Medi- 
ator is  not  an  emanation,  neither  human  nor 
Divine,  but  is  Himself  God  and  Man.* 

Recent  expositors  have  sufficiently  proved 
that  there  was  a  Judaic  element  in  the  Colossian 
heresy.     We    need    not,    therefore,    hesitate    to 

*  Col.  i.  15,  19. 


admit  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  contains 
references  to  the  same  error.  Our  author  ac- 
knowledges the  existence  of  angels.  He  de- 
clares that  the  Law  was  given  through  angels, 
which  is  a  point  not  touched  upon  more  than 
once  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  seemingly  taken 
for  granted,  rather  than  expressly  announced, 
in  the  New.  Stephen  reproaches  the  Jews,  who 
had  received  the  Law  as  the  ordinances  of 
angels,  with  having  betrayed  and  murdered  the 
Righteous  One,  of  Whom  the  Law  and  the 
prophets  spake.*  St.  Paul,  like  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  argues  that  the  Law  dif- 
fers from  the  promise  in  having  been  ordained 
through  angels,  as  mediators  between  the  Lord 
and  His  people  Israel,  whereas  the  promise  was 
given  by  God,  not  as  a  compact  between  two 
parties,  but  as  the  free  act  of  Him  Who  is  one.f 
The  main  purpose  of  the  first  and  second  chap- 
ters of  our  Epistle  is  to  maintain  the  superiority 
of  the  Son  to  the  angels,  of  Him  in  Whom  God 
has  spoken  unto  us  to  the  mediators  through 
whom  He  gave  the  Law. 

The  defect  of  the  doctrine  of  emanations  was 
twofold.  They  are  supposed  to  consist  of  a 
long  chain  of  intermediate  beings.  But  the 
chain  does  not  connect  at  either  end.  God  is 
still  absolutely  unapproachable  by  man;  man  is 
still  inaccessible  to  God.  It  is  in  vain  new  links 
are  forged.  The  chain  does  not,  and  never  will, 
bring  man  and  God  together.  The  only  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  must  be  found  in  One  Who 
is  God  and  Man;  and  this  is  precisely  the  doc- 
trine of  our  author, — on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
Revealer  of  God  is  .Son  of  God;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  Son  of  God  is  our  brother- 
man.  The  former  statement  is  proved,  and  a 
practicalwarning  based  upon  it,  in  the  section 
that  extends  from  chap.  i.  4  to  chap.  ii.  4.  The 
latter  is  the  subject  of  the  section  from  chap.  ii. 
5  to  chap.  ii.  18. 

I.    The  Revealer  of  God  Son  of  God. 

"  Having  become  by  so  much  better  than  the  angels,  as 
He  hath  inherited  a  more  excellent  name  than  they.  For 
unto  which  of  the  angels  said  He  at  any  time, 

"  Thou  art  my  Son, 
This  day  have  I  begotten  Thee? 


and  again, 


'  I  will  be  to  him  a  Father, 
And  He  shall  be  to  Me  a  Son  ? 


And  when  He  again  bringeth  in  the  Firstborn  into  the 
world  He  saith,  And  let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship 
Him.     And  of  the  angels  He  saith 

"  Who  maketh  His  angels  winds, 
And  His  ministers  a  flame  of  fire  • 

but  of  the  Son  '  He  saith,' 

"TI13'  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever  ; 
And  the  sceptre  of  uprightness  is  the  sceptre  of  Thy 

kingdom. 
Thou  hast  loved  righteousness,  and  hated  iniquity  ; 
Therefore  God,  Thy  God.  hath  anointed  Thee 
With  the  oil  of  gladness  above  Thy  fellows. 


And 


'Thou.  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  earth, 
And  the  heavens  are  the  works  of  Thy  hands  : 
They  shall  perish  ;  but  Thou  continuest  : 
And  they  all  shall  wax  old  as  doth  a  garment ; 
And  as  a  mantle  shalt  Thou  roll  them  up. 
As  a  garment,  and  they  shall  be  changed  : 
But  Thou  art  the  same, 
And  Thy  years  shall  not  fail. 


*  Acts  vii.  53. 


t  Gal  iii.  19. 
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But  of  which  of  the  angels  hath  He  said  at  any  time,  0f    the    Son?      Do    they    altogether    belong    to    a 

past  epoch  in  the  development  of  God's  revela- 

'TmiZk^inSnlm^thetootstoolotThyieet}  *"»?     Must   we    say   of   them,    as   astronomers 

speak  of  the  moon,  that  they  are  dead  worlds? 

Are  they  not  all  ministering  spirits,  sent  forth  to  do  ser-  Shall  we  not  rather  find  a  place  for  them  in  the 

vice  for  the  sake  of  them  that  shall  inherit  salvation  ?  spirit-world  corresponding  to  the  office  filled  in 

"Therefore  we  ought  to  give  the  more  earnest  heed  to  ^v,^    o^U^^^    ~f    .,„<■■,.-„    u,7  *u«    ..,„-i,„     ~f    r~A'„ 

the  things  that  wefe  heard,  lest  haply  we  drift  away  *he    sphere    of   nature   by   the   works    of   God  s 

from  them.     For  if  the  word    spoken   through   angels  hands  r     God    has    His    earthly    ministers.     Are 

proved  steadfast,  and  every  transgression  and  disobedi-  not   the   angels    ministering   spirits?     The    Apos- 

ence  received  a  just  recompense  of  reward  ;  how  shall  ..i„  _,,<._  j.u^  ^,,,«^+;^„   *„„<.^«.:..„i..       r»..<.  *t,«   „:„.._ 

we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation/  which  having  tle  puts  the  question  tentatively.      But  the   piOUS 

at  the  first  been  spoken  through  the  Lord,  was  confirmed  instinct    of    the    Church    and    of    good    men    has 

unto  us  by  them  that  heard  ;  God  also  bearing  witness  answered,    Yes.     For    salvation    has    created    a 

with  them,  both  by  signs  and  wonders,  and  by  manifold     ___.    r„_„,    ^r    „^..,,:„„    r„_        u:   u    _„t.. :„ <- 

powers,  and  by  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  according  to  His  J™'™    of    service    for    which    nature    is    not 

own  will"  (Heb.  i.  4-ii.  4.  R.  v.).  htted.     1  he  narrative  of  the  Sons  own  life  on 

earth   suggests   the   same   reply.     For  an   angel 

Christ   is    Son   of   God,    not   in   the    sense    in  appeared      unto      Him      in      Gethsemane      and 

which  angels,   as  a  class  of  beings,   are  desig-  strengthened    Him.*     It    is    true    that    the    Son 

nated  by  this  name,  but  as  He  Who  has  taken  Himself  is  the   Minister  of  the   sanctuary.     He 

His  seat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  alone  serves  in  the  holiest  place.     But  may  not 

high.     The  greatness  of  His  position  is  propor-  the  angels  be  sent  forth  to  minister?     Salvation 

tionate   to   the   excelency  of  the   name   of   Son.  is  the  work  of  the  Son.     But  shall  we  not  say 

This  name  He  has  not  obtained  by  favour  nor  that  the  angels  perform  a  service  for  the  Son, 

attained  by  effort,  but  inherited  by  indefeasible  which  is  possible  only  because  of  men  who  are 

right.     Josephus  says  that  the  Essenes  forbade  now  on  the  eve  of  inheriting  that  salvation? 

their    disciples    to    divulge    the    names    of    the  We   must   beware   of   minimising   the    signifi- 

angels.     But    He    Who    has    revealed    God    has  cance  of  the  Apostle's  words.     If  he  means  by 

been  revealed  Himself.     He  is  Son.     Which  of  "  Son  "  merely  an  official  designation,  where  is 

the   angels   was   ever   so   addressed?     To   speak  the  difference  between  the  Son  and  the  angels? 

of  the  angels  as  sons  and  yet  say  that  not  one  The  only  definition  of  "  Son  "  that  will   satisfy 

of  them  individually  is  a  son  may  be  self-con-  the  argument  is   "  God  the   Revealer   of   God." 

tradictory    in    words,    but   the    thought   is    con-  Sabellius   said,    "  The    Word    is    not   the    Son." 

sistent  and  true.  The  contrary  doctrine  is  necessary  to  give  any 

From  the  pre-existent  Son,  regarded  as  the  value  to  the  reasoning  of  our  Epistle.  The  Re- 
idealised  theocratic  King,  the  Apostle  passes  to  vealer  is  Son;  and  the  Son,  in  order  to  be  the 
the  incarnate  Christ,  returning  to  the  world  full  Revealer,  must  be  "  of  the  essence  of  the 
which  He  has  redeemed,  and  out  of  which  He  Father,"  inasmuch  as  God  only  can  perfectly 
brings  *  many  sons  of  God  unto  glory.  God  reveal  God.  This  is  so  vital  to  the  Apostle's 
brings  Him  also  in  as  the  First-begotten  among  argument  that  he  need  not  hesitate  to  use  a 
these  many  brethren.  But  our  Lord  Himself  term  in  reference  to  the  Son  which  in  another 
describes  His  coming.  "  The  Son  of  man  shall  connection  might  be  liable  to  be  misunderstood, 
come  in  His  glory,  and  all  the  angels  with  as  if  it  expressed  the  theory  of  emanation.  The 
Him."f  In  allusion  to  this  saying  of  Christ,  Son  is  "the  effulgence"  of  the  Father's  glory, 
the  Apostle  applies  to  His  second  advent  the  or,  in  the  words  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  He  is 
words  which  in  the  Septuagint  Version  of  the  "  Light  out  of  Light."  It  is  safe  to  use  such 
Old  Testament  are  a  summons  to  all  the  angels  words  when  our  very  argument  demands  that 
to  worship  Jehovah.  They  are  the  Son's  min-  He  should  also  be  "  the  distinct  impress  of  His 
isters.  Like  swift  winds,  they  convey  His  mes-  substance," — "  very  God  out  of  very  God." 
sages;  or  they  carry  destruction  at  His  bidding,  The  Apostle  has  now  laid  the  foundation  of 
like  a  flame  of  fire.  But  the  Son  is  enthroned  his  great  argument.  He  has  shown  us  the  Son 
God  for  ever.  The  sceptre  of  righteousness,  by  as  the  Revealer  of  God.  This  done,  he  at  once 
whomsoever  borne,  is  the  sceptre  of  His  king-  introduces  his  first  practical  warning.  It  is  his 
dom;  all  thrones  and  powers,  human  and  an-  manner.  He  does  not,  like  St.  Paul,  first  con- 
gelic,  hold  sway  under  Him.  They  are  His  fel-  elude  the  argumentative  portion  of  his  Epistle, 
lows,  and  participate  only  in  His  royal  glad-  and  afterwards  heap  precept  on  precept  in 
ness,  Whose  joy  surpasses  theirs.  words  of  warning,  sympathy,  or  encouragement. 

The  author  reverts  to  the  Son's  pre-incarnate  Our  author  alternates  argument  with  exhorta- 

existence.     The  Son  created  earth  and  heaven,  tion.     The  Epistle  wears  to  a  superficial  reader 

and  for  that  reason  He  remains  when  the  works  the  appearance  of  a  mosaic.     The  truth  is  that 

of  His  hand  wax  old,  as  a  garment.     Creation  no  book  in  the  New  Testament  is   more  thor- 

is  the  vesture   of  the   Son.     In  all  the  changes  oughly  or  more  skilfully  welded  into  one  piece 

of   nature   the    Son   puts   off   a   garment,    while  from   beginning   to   end.     But    the   danger   was 

He  remains  unchanged  Himself.  imminent,    and   urgent   warning  was   needed   at 

Finally,  our  author  glances  at  the  triumphant  every  step.     One  truth  was  better  fitted  to  drive 

consummation,  when  God  will  do  for  His  Son  home  one  lesson,  and  another  argument  to  en- 

what  He  will  not  do  for  the  angels.     For   He  force  another. 

will    make    His    enemies    the    footstool    of    His  The   first   danger   of   the    Hebrew    Christians 

feet,   as   the    reward   of    His   redemptive   work,  would  arise  from  indifference.     The  first  warn- 

The  angels  have  no  enemy  to  conquer.     Neither  ing  of  the  Apostle  is.  Take  care  that  you  do  not 

are  they  the  authors  of  our  redemption.     Yea,  drift.     In  the  Son  as  the   Revealer  of  God  we 

they  are   not   even  the   redeemed.     The   Son  is  have  a  sure  anchorage.     Let  us  fasten  the  vessel 

the  Heir  of  the  throne.     Men  are  the  heirs   of  to    its    moorings.     That   the    Son    has    revealed 

salvation.     Must    we,    then,    quite    exclude    the  God  is   beyond  question.     The   fact  is  well  as- 

angels  from  all  present  activity  in  the  kingdom  *  Luke  xxii.  43.    The  genuineness  of  the  verse  is  some- 

*  ayayovra.                              t  Matt.  xxv.  31.  what  doubtful. 
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sured.  For  the  message  of  salvation  has  been 
proclaimed  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Himself.  It  has 
run  its  course  down  to  the  writer  of  the  Epistle 
and  his  readers  through  the  testimony  of  eye- 
witnesses and  ear-witnesses.  God  Himself  has 
borne  witness  with  these  faithful  men  by  signs 
and  wonders  and  divers  manifestations  of 
power,  yea  by  giving  the  Holy  Ghost  to  each 
one  severally  according  to  His  own  will.  The 
last  words  are  not  to  be  neglected.  The  ap- 
parent arbitrariness  of  His  sovereign  will  in  the 
distribution  of  the  Spirit  lends  force  to  the 
proof,  by  pointing  to  the  direct,  personal  action 
of  God  in  this  great  concern. 

But  the  warning  is  based,  not  simply  on  the 
fact  of  a  revelation,  but  on  the  greatness  of  the 
Revealer.  The  Law  was  given  through  angels, 
and  the  Law  was  not  transgressed  with  im- 
punity. How,  then,  shall  we  escape  God's  anger 
if  we  contemptuously  neglect  a  salvation  so 
great  that  no  one  less  than  the  Son  could  have 
wrought  or  revealed  it? 

Observe  the  emphatic  notions.  Salvation  is 
contrasted  with  law.  It  is  a  greater  sin  to  de- 
spise God's  free,  merciful  offer  of  eternal  life 
than  to  transgress  the  commandments  of  His 
justice.  There  may  be  emphasis  also  on  the 
certainty  of  the  proof.  The  word  spoken  by 
angels  was  firmly  assured,  and,  because  no  man 
could  shelter  under  the  plea  that  the  heavenly 
authority  of  the  message  was  doubtful,  disobedi- 
ence met  with  unsparing  retribution.  But  the 
Gospel  is  proved  to  be  of  God  by  still  more 
abundant  evidence, — the  personal  testimony  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  the  witness  of  those  who  heard 
Him,  and  the  cumulative  argument  of  gifts  and 
miracles.  While  these  truths  are  emphatic, 
more  important  than  all  is  the  fact  that  the  Son 
is  the  Giver  of  this  salvation.  The  thought 
seems  to  be  that  God  is  jealous  for  the  honour 
of  His  Son.  Our  Lord  Himself  teaches  this, 
and  the  form  which  it  assumes  in  His  parable 
implies  that  He  speaks,  not  as  a  speculative 
moralist,  but  as  One  Who  knows  God's  heart. 
"  Last  of  all  he  sent  unto  them  his  son,  saying, 
They  will  reverence  my  son."  But  when  Christ 
asks  His  hearers  what  the  lord  of  the  vineyard 
will  do  unto  those  wicked  husbandmen,  the 
manner  of  their  reply  shows  that  they  only  half 
understand  His  meaning  or  else  pretend  not  to 
see  the  point  of  His  question.  They  acknowl- 
edge the  husbandmen's  wickedness,  but  profess 
that  it  consists  largely  in  not  rendering  to  the 
owner  the  fruits  in  their  season,  as  if,  forsooth, 
their  wickedness  in  killing  their  master's  son 
had  not  thrust  their  dishonesty  quite  out  of 
sight.*  The  Apostle,  too,  appeals  to  his  read- 
ers,! evidently  in  the  belief  that  they  would  at 
once  feel  the  force  of  his  argument,  whether 
trampling  under  foot  the  Son  of  God  did  not 
deserve  sorer  punishment  than  despising  the 
law  of  Moses.  Christ  and  the  Apostle  speak  in 
the  spirit  of  the  second  Psalm:  "Thou  art  My 
Son.  Ask  of  Me,  and  I  shall  give  Thee  the 
heathen  for  Thine  inheritance,  and  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth  for  Thy  possession.  .  .  . 
Kiss  the  Son!  "  Now,  if  Christ  adopts  this 
language,  it  is  not  mere  metaphor,  but  is  a  truth 
concerning  God's  moral  nature.  Resentment 
must,  in  some  sense  or  other,  belong  to  God's 
Fatherhood.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  im- 
plies the  necessary  and  eternal  altruism  of  the 
Divine  nature.  It  would  not  be  true  to  say 
*  Matt.  xxi.  33,  sqq.  tHeb.  x.  29. 


that  the  God  of  the  Christians  was  less  jealous 
than  the  God  of  the  Hebrews.  He  is  still  the 
living  God.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into 
His  hands.  He  will  still  vindicate  the  majesty 
of  His  law.  But  now  He  has  spoken  unto  us 
in  One  Who  is  Son.  The  Judge  of  all  is  not  a 
mere  official  Administrator,  but  a  Father.  The 
place  occupied  in  the  Old  Testament  by  the 
Law  is  now  filled  by  the  Son. 

II.  The  Son  the  Representative  of  Man. 

"  For  not  unto  angels  did  He  subject  the  world  to  come, 
whereof  we  speak.  But  one  hath  somewhere  testified, 
saying, 

"  What  is  man,  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him  ? 
Or  the  son  of  man,  that  Thou  visitest  him? 
Thou  madest  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels: 
Thou  crownedst  him  with  glory  and  honour, 
And  didst  set  him  over  the  works  of  Thy  hands : 
Thou  didst  put  all  things  in  subjection  under  his  feet. 

For  in  that  He  subjected  all  things  unto  him,  He  left 
nothing  that  is  not  subject  to  him.  But  now  we  see  not 
yet  all  things  subjected  to  him.  But  we  behold  Him  Who 
hath  been  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  even 
Jesus,  because  of  the  suffering  of  death  crowned  with 
glory  and  honour,  that  by  the  grace  of  God  He  should 
taste  death  for  every  man.  For  it  became  Him,  for 
Whom  are  all  things,  and  through  Whom  are  all  things, 
in  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory,  to  make  the  Author  of 
their  salvation  perfect  through  sufferings.  For  both  He 
that  sanctifieth  and  they  that  are  sanctified  are  all  of  one  : 
for  which  cause  He  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren, 
saying, 

"  I  will  declare  Thy  name  unto  My  brethren, 
In  the  midst  of  the  congregation  will  I  sing  Thy  praise." 

And  again,  I  will  put  My  trust  in  Him.  And  again, 
Behold,  I  and  the  children  which  God  hath  given  Me. 
Since  then  the  children  are  sharers  in  flesh  and  blood. 
He  also  Himself  in  like  manner  partook  of  the  same  ;  that 
through  death  He  might  bring  to  naught  him  that  had  the 
power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil  ;  and  might  deliver  all 
them  who  through  fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime 
subject  to  bondage.  For  verily  not  of  angels  doth  He 
take  hold,  but  He  taketh  hold  of  the  seed  of  Abraham. 
Wherefore  it  behoved  Him  in  all  things  to  be  made  like 
unto  His  brethren,  that  He  might  be  a  merciful  and  faith- 
ful High-priest  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  to  make 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  For  in  that  He 
Himself  hath  suffered  being  tempted,  He  is  able  to  suc- 
cour them  that  are  tempted  "  (Heb.  ii.  51-8,  R.  V.). 

The  Son  is  better  than  the  angels,  not  only 
because  He  is  the  Revealer  of  God,  but  also 
because  He  represents  man.  We  have  to  do 
with  more  than  spoken  promises.  The  salva- 
tion through  Christ  raises  man  to  a  new  dignity, 
and  bestows  upon  him  a  new  authority.  God 
calls  into  existence  a  "  world  to  come,"  and  puts 
that  world  in  subjection,  not  to  angels,  but  to 
man. 

The  passage  on  the  consideration  of  which 
we  now  enter  is  difficult,  because  the  interpreta- 
tion offered  by  some  of  the  best  expositors, 
though  at  first  sight  it  has  the  appearance  of 
simplicity,  really  introduces  confusion  into  the 
argument.  They  think  the  words  of  the  Psalm- 
ist,* as  applied  by  the  Apostle,  refer  to  Christ 
only.  But  the  Psalmist  evidently  contrasts  the 
frailty  of  man  with  the  authority  bestowed  upon 
him  by  Jehovah.  Mortal  man  has  been  set  over 
the  works  of  God's  hand.  Man  is  for  a  little 
inferior  to  the  angels:  yet  he  is  crowned  with 
glory  and  honour.  The  very  contrast  between 
his  frailty  and  his  dignity  exalts  the  name  of  his 
Creator,  Who  judges  not  as  we  judge.  For  He 
confronts  His  blasphemers  with  the  lisping  of 
children,  and  weak  man  He  crowns  king  of 
creation,  in  order  to  put  to  shame  the  wisdom  of 
the   world.t 

*  Ps.  viii.  4.  tPs.  viii.  a. 
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We  cannot  suppose  that  this  is  said  of  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God.  But  there  are  two  expressions 
m  the  Psalm  that  suggested  to  St.  Paul  and  the 
author  of  this  Epistle  a  Messianic  reference. 
The  one  is  the  name  "  Son  of  man;  "  the  other 
is  the  action  ascribed  to  God:  "  Thou  hast  made 
him  lower  than  the  angels."  The  word  used  by 
the  Seventy,  whose  translation  the  Apostle  here 
and  elsewhere  adopts,  means,  not,  as  the  He- 
brew, "  to  create  lower,"  but  "  to  bring  from  a 
more  exalted  to  a  humbler  condition."  Christ 
appropriated  to  Himself  the  title  of  "  Son  of 
man;"  and  "to  lower  from  a  higher  to  a  less 
exalted  position  "  applies  only  to  the  Son  of 
God,  Whose  pre-existence  is  taught  by  the 
Apostle  in  chap.  i.  The  point  of  the  Apostle's 
application  of  the  Psalm  must,  therefore,  be  that 
in  Christ  alone  have  the  Psalmist's  words  been 
fulfilled.  The  Psalmist  was  a  prophet,  and  testi- 
fied. In  addition  to  the  witnesses  previously 
mentioned,  the  Apostle  cites  the  evidence  from 
prophecy.  An  inspired  seer,  "  seeing  this  be- 
forehand, spake  of  Christ,"  not  primarily,  but 
in  a  mystery  now  explained  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  distinction  also  between  crowning 
with  glory  and  putting  all  things  under  his  feet 
holds  true  only  of  Christ.  The  Psalmist,  we 
admit,  appears  to  identify  them.  But  the  rele- 
vancy of  the  Apostle's  use  of  the  Psalm  lies  in 
the  distinction  between  these  two  things.  The 
creature  man  may  be  said  to  be  crowned  with 
glory  and  honour  by  receiving  universal  do- 
minion and  by  the  subjection  of  all  things 
under  his  feet.  "  But  we  see  not  yet  all  things 
put  under  him;"  and,  consequently,  we  see  not 
man  crowned  with  glory  and  honour.  The 
words  of  the  Psalmist  have  apparently  failed  of 
fulfilment  or  were  at  best  only  poetical  exag- 
geration. But  Him  Who  was  actually  trans- 
lated from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place  than  that 
of  angels,  from  heaven  to  earth — that  is  to  say, 
Jesus,  the  meek  and  lowly  Man  of  Nazareth — 
we  see  crowned  with  glory  and  honour.  He  has 
ascended  to  heaven  and  sat  down  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high.  So  far  the 
prophecy  has  come  true,  but  only  so  far.  All 
things  have  not  yet  been  put  under  Him.  He 
is  still  waiting  till  He  has  put  all  enemies,  even 
the  last  enemy,  which  is  death,  under  His  feet. 
As,  then,  the  glory  and  honour  are  bestowed 
on  man  through  his  Representative,  Jesus,  so 
also  dominion  is  given  him  only  through  Jesus; 
and  the  glory  comes  only  with  the  dominion. 
Every  honour  that  falls  to  man's  share  is  won 
for  him  by  the  victory  of  Christ  over  an  enemy. 
This  is  the  nearest  approach  in  our  Epistle  to 
the  Pauline  conception  of  Christ  as  the  second 
Adam. 

But  is  there  any  connection  between  Christ's 
victory  and  His  being  made  lower  than  the 
angels?  When  the  Psalmist  describes  the  great 
dignity  conferred  on  frail  man,  he  sees  only  the 
contrast  between  the  dignity  and  the  frailty.  He 
can  only  wonder  and  worship  in  observing  the 
incomprehensible  paradox  of  God's  dealings 
with  man.  The  Apostle,  on  the  other  hand, 
fathoms  this  mystery.  He  gives  the  reasons  for 
the  strange  connection  of  power  and  feebleness, 
not  indeed  in  reference  to  man  as  a  creature,  but 
in  reference  to  the  Man  Christ  Jesus.  Apart 
from  Christ  the  problem  that  struck  the 
Psalmist  with  awe  remains  unsolved.  But  in 
Christ's  incarnation  we  see  why  man's  glory  and 
dominion  rest  on  humiliation. 


1.  Christ's  humiliation  involved  a  propitiatory 
death  for  every  man,  and  He  is  crowned  with 
glory  and  honour  that  His  propitiation  may 
prove  effectual:  "  that  He  may  have  tasted  death 
for  every  man."  By  His  glory  we  must  mean 
the  self-manifestation  of  His  person.  Honour 
is  the  authority  bestowed  upon  Him  by  God. 
Both  are  the  result  of  His  suffering  death,  or 
rather  the  suffering  of  His  death.  He  is  glori- 
fied, not  simply  because  He  suffered,  but  be- 
cause His  suffering  was  of  a  certain  kind  and 
quality.  It  was  a  propitiatory  suffering.  Christ  ' 
Himself  prayed  His  Father  to  glorify  Him  with 
His  own  self  with  the  glory  He  had  with  the 
Father  before  the  world  was.*  This  glory  was 
His  by  right  of  Sonship.  But  He  receives  from 
His  Father  another  glory,  not  by  right,  but  by 
God's  grace.  It  consists  in  having  His  death 
accepted  and  acknowledged  as  an  adequate  pro- 
pitiation for  the  sins  of  men.  In  this  verse  the 
great  conception  of  atonement,  which  hereafter 
will  fill  so  large  a  place  in  the  Epistle,  is  intro- 
duced, not  at  present  for  its  own  sake,  but  in 
order  to  show  the  superiority  of  Christ  to  the 
angels.  He  is  greater  than  they  because  He  is 
the  representative  Man,  to  Whom,  and  not  to 
the  angels,  the  world  to  come  has  been  put  in 
subjection.  But  the  Psalmist  has  taught  us  that 
man's  greatness  is  connected  with  humiliation. 
This  connection  is  realised  in  Christ,  Whose  ex- 
altation is  the  Divine  acceptance  of  the  propitia- 
tion wrought  in  the  days  of  His  humiliation,  and 
the  means  of  giving  it  effect. 

2.  Christ's  glory  consists  in  being  Leader  of 
His  people,  and  for  such  leadership  He  was 
fitted  by  the  discipline  of  humiliation.  There  is  ■ 
no  incongruity  in  the  works  of  God  because  He 
is  Himself  the  ground  of  their  being  and  the 
instrument  of  His  own  action.  Every  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  an  end  would  not  become  God, 
though  it  might  befit  man.  But  this  became 
Him  for  Whom  and  through  Whom  are  all 
things.  When  He  crowns  man  with  glory  and 
honour,  He  does  this,  not  by  an  external  ordi- 
nance merely,  but  by  an  inward  fitness.  He 
deals,  not  with  an  abstraction,  but  with  individ- 
ual men,  whom  He  makes  His  sons  and  pre- 
pares for  their  glory  and  honour  by  the  disci- 
pline of  sons.  "  For  what  son  is  there  whom 
his  father  does  not  discipline?  "  Thus  it  is  more 
true  to  say  that  God  leads  His  sons  to  glory 
than  to  say  that  He  bestows  glory  upon  them. 
It  follows  that  the  representative  Man,  through 
Whom  these  many  sons  are  glorified,  must 
Himself  pass  through  like  discipline,  that,  on 
behalf  of  God,  He  may  become  their  Leader 
and  the  Captain  of  their  salvation.  It  became 
God  to  endow  the  Son,  in  Whose  Sonship  men 
are  adopted  as  sons  of  God,  with  inward  fitness, 
through  sufferings,  to  lead  them  on  to  their 
destined  glory.  Perhaps  the  verse  contains  an 
allusion  to  Moses  or  Joshua,  the  leaders  of  the 
Lord's  redeemed  to  the  rich  land  and  large. 
If  so,  the  author  is  preparing  his  readers  for 
what  he  has  yet  to  say. 

3.  Christ's  glory  consists  in  power  to  conse- 
crate men  to  God,  and  this  power  springs  from 
His  consciousness  of  brotherhood  with  them. 
But,  first  of  all,  the  author  thinks  it  necessary 
to  prove  that  Christ  has  a  deep  consciousness 
of  brotherhood  with  men.  He  cites  Christ's 
own  words  from  prophetic  Scripture.  For 
Christ  has  vowed  unto  the  Lord,  Who  has  de- 

*  John  xvii.  s- 
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livered  Him,  that  He  will  declare  God's  name  by  a  messenger  of  God.  This  angel  was  Satan, 
unto  His  brethren.  Here  the  pith  of  the  argu-  But,  following  the  lead  of  the  later  Jewish  the- 
ment  is  quite  as  much  in  the  vow  to  reveal  God  ology,  our  author  explains  who  Satan  really  is. 
to  them  as  in  His  giving  them,  the  name  of  He  identifies  him  with  the  evil  spirit,  who  from 
brethren.  He  is  so  drawn  in  love  to  them  that  envy,  says  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  brought  death 
He  is  impelled  to  speak  to  them  about  the  into  the  world.  To  make  clear  this  identifica- 
Father.  Yea,  in  the  midst  of  the  Church,  as  if  tion,  he  adds  the  words,  "  that  is,  the  devil." 
He  were  one  of  the  congregation.  He  will  The  reference  to  Satan  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
praise  God.  They  praise  God  for  His  Son;  the  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  means  by  "the  power 
Son  joins  in  the  praise,  as  being  thankful  for  of  death  "  power  to  inflict  it  and  keep  men  in 
the  privilege  of  being  their  Saviour,  while  they  its  terrible  grasp.  But  the  difficulty  is  to  un- 
offer  their  thanks  for  the  joy  of  being  saved,  derstand  how  the  devil  is  destroyed  through 
That  is  not  all.  Christ  puts  His  trust  in  God.  death.  Evidently  the  death  of  Christ  is  meant; 
So  human  is  He  that,  conscious  of  other  weak-  we  may  paraphrase  the  Apostle's  expression  by 
ness,  He  leans  on  God,  as  the  feeblest  of  His  rendering,  "  through  His  death."  At  first 
brethren.  Finally,  His  triumphant  joy  at  the  glance,  the  words,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
safety  of  His  redeemed  ones  arises  from  this  reference  to  Christ's  humanity,  seem  to  favour 
consciousness  of  brotherhood.  "  Behold,  I  and  the  doctrine,  propounded  by  many  writers  in 
the  children  "  (of  God)  "  which  God  hath  given  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  that  God  delivered 
Me."  *  The  Apostle  does  not  fear  to  apply  to  His  Son  to  Satan  as  the  price  of  man's  release 
Christ  what  Isaiah f  spoke  in  reference  to  him-  from  his  rightful  possession.  Such  a  notion  is 
self  and  his  disciples,  the  children  of  the  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  dominant  idea  of 
prophet.  Christ's  brotherhood  with  men  as-  the  Epistle:  the  priestly  character  of  Christ's 
sumes  the  form  of  identifying  Himself  with  His  death.  A  Hebrew  Christian  could  not  conceive 
prophetic  servants.  Evidently  He  is  not  the  high-priest  entering  the  holiest  place  to  offer 
ashamed  of  His  brethren,  though,  like  Joseph,  a  redemptive  sacrifice  to  the  spirit  of  evil.  In- 
He  has  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  them  for  their  deed,  the  advocates  of  this  strange  theory  of 
sin.  The  expression  means  that  He  glories  in  the  Atonement  admitted  as  much  when  they 
them,  because  His  assumption  of  humanity  has  described  Christ  as  outwitting  the  devil  or  es- 
consecrated  them.  For  this  consecration  caping  from  his  hands  by  persuasion.  But  the 
springs  from  union.  We  do  not,  for  our  part,  doctrine  is  quite  as  inconsistent  with  the  pas- 
understand  this  as  a  general  proposition,  of  sage  before  us,  which  represents  the  death  of 
which  the  sanctifying  power  of  Christ  is  an  Christ  as  the  destruction  of  the  Evil  One. 
illustration.  No  other  instance  of  such  a  thing  Power  faces  power.  Christ  is  the  Captain  of 
exists.  Yet  the  Apostle  does  not  prove  the  salvation.  His  leadership  of  men  implies  con- 
statement.  He  appeals  to  the  intelligence  and  flict  with  their  enemy  and  ultimate  victory, 
conscience  of  his  readers  to  acknowledge  its  Death  was  a  spiritual  conception.  Here  lay  its 
truth.  Whether  we  understand  the  word  power.  Deliverance  from  the  crushing  bondage 
"  sanctification  "  in  the  sense  of  moral  consecra-  of  its  fear  could  come  only  through  the  great 
tion  through  an  atonement  or  in  the  sense  of  High-priest.  Priesthood  was  the  basis  of 
holy  character,  it  springs  from  union.  Christ  Christ's  power.  We  shall  soon  see  that  Christ 
cannot  sanctify  by  a  creative  word  or  by  an  act  is  the  Priest-King.  The  Apostle  even  now  an- 
of  power.  Neither  can  His  power  to  sanctify  ticipates  what  he  has  hereafter  to  say  on  the 
be  transmitted  by  God  to  the  Son  externally,  relation  of  the  priesthood  to  the  kingly  power, 
in  the  same  way  in  which  the  Creator  bestows  For  as  Priest  Christ  delivers  men  from  guilt  of 
on  nature  its  vital,  fertilising  energy.  Christ  conscience  and,  by  so  doing,  delivers  them  from 
must  derive  His  power  to  sanctify  through  His  their  fear  of  death;  as  King  He  destroys  him 
Sonship,  and  men  must  become  sons  of  God  who  had  the  power  to  destroy.  He  is  "  death 
that  they  may  be  sanctified  through  the  Son.  of  death  and  hell's  destruction."  It  has  been 
Our  passage  adds  Christ's  brotherhood.  He  well  said  that  the  two  terrors  from  which  none 
that  consecrates,  therefore,  and  they  that  are  but  Christ  can  deliver  men  are  guilt  of  sin  and 
consecrated  are  united  together,  first,  by  being  fear  of  death.  The  latter  is  the  offspring  of  the 
born  of  the  same  Divine  Father,  and,  second,  former.  When  the  conscience  of  sin  is  no 
by  having  the  same  human  nature.  Here,  again,  more,  dread  of  death  yields  to  peace  and  joy. 
the  chain  connects  at  both  ends:  on  the  side  In  these  four  ways  is  the  glory  of  Christ  con- 
of  God  and  on  the  side  of  man.  Now  to  have  nected  with  humiliation,  and  thus  will  the 
dwelling  in  Him  the  power  of  consecrating  men  prophecy  of  the  Psalmist  find  its  fulfilment  in 
to  God  is  so  great  an  endowment  that  Christ  the  representative  Man,  Jesus.  His  humilia- 
may  dare  even  to  glory  in  the  brotherhood  that  tion  implied  propitiation,  moral  discipline,  con- 
brings  with  it  such  a  gift.  scious  brotherhood,  and  subjection  to  him  who 

4.  Christ's  glory  manifests  itself  in  the  de-  had  the  power  of  death.  His  glory  consisted 
struction  of  Satan,  who  had  the  power  of  death,  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  propitiation,  in  lead- 
and  his  destruction  is  accomplished  through  ership  of  His  people,  in  consecration  of  His 
death. t  The  children  of  God  have  every  one  his  brethren,  in  the  destruction  of  the  devil, 
share  of  blood  and  flesh,  which  means  vital,  But  an  interesting  view  of  the  passage  has 
mortal  humanity.  Blood  signifies  life,  and  flesh  been  proposed  by  Hofmann,  and  accepted  by  at 
the  mortality  of  that  life.  They  are,  therefore,  least  one  thoughtful  theologian  of  our  country, 
subject  to  disease  and  death.  But  to  the  He-  They  consider  that  the  Apostle  identifies  the  hu- 
brews  disease  and  death  involved  vastly  more  miliation  and  the  glory.  In  the  words  of  Dr. 
than  physical  suffering  and  the  termination  of  Bruce,*  "  Christ's  whole  state  of  exinanition 
man's  earthly  existence.  They  had  their  angel,  was  not  only  worthy  to  be  rewarded  by  a  sub- 
by  which  is  meant  that  they  had  a  moral  sig-  sequent  state  of  exaltation,  but  was  in  itself  in- 
nificance.     They   were    spiritual   forces,    wielded    vested  with  moral  sublimity  and  dignity."     The 
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idea  has  considerable  fascination.  We  cannot 
set  it  aside  by  saying  that  it  is  modern,  seeing 
that  the  Apostle  himself  speaks  of  the  office  of 
high-priest  as  an  honour  and  a  glory.*  Yet  we 
are  compelled  to  reject  it  as  an  explanation  of 
the  passage.  The  Apostle  is  showing  that  the 
Psalmist's  statement  respecting  man  is  realised 
only  in  the  Man  Christ  Jesus.  The  difficulty 
was  to  connect  man's  low  estate  and  man's  glory 
and  dominion.  But  if  the  Apostle  means  that 
voluntary  humiliation  for  the  sake  of  others  is 
the  glory,  some  men  besides  Jesus  Christ  might 
have  been  mentioned  in  whom  the  words  of  the 
Psalm  find  their  accomplishment.  The  differ- 
ence between  Jesus  and  other  good  men  would 
only  be  a  difference  of  degree.  Such  a  con- 
clusion would  very  seriously  weaken  the  force 
of  the  Apostle's  reasoning. 

In  bringing  his  most  skilful  and  original  argu- 
ment to  a  close,  the  Apostle  recapitulates.  He 
has  said  that  the  world  to  come, — the  world  of 
conscience  and  of  spirit, — has  been  put  in  sub- 
jection to  man,  not  to  angels,  and  that  this  im- 
plies the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God.  This 
thought  the  Apostle  repeats  in  another,  but 
very  striking,  form:  "  For  verily  He  taketh  not 
hold  of  angels,  but  He  taketh  hold  of  the  seed 
of  Abraham."  Though  the  old  versions  were 
incorrect  in  so  rendering  the  words  as  to  make 
them  express  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation,  the 
verse  is  a  reference  to  the  Incarnation,  de- 
scribed, however,  as  Christ's  strong  grasp  of 
man.  By  becoming  man  He  takes  hold  of  hu- 
manity, as  with  a  mighty  hand,  and  that  part 
by  which  He  grasps  humanity  is  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  to  whom  the  promise  was  made. 

Four  points  of  connection  between  the  glory 
of  Christ  and  His  humiliation  have  been  men- 
tioned. In  his  recapitulation,  the  Apostle  sums 
all  up  in  two.  The  one  is  that  Christ  is  Priest; 
the  other  is  that  He  succours  them  that  are 
tempted.  His  propitiatory  death  and  His  bring- 
ing to  naught  the  power  of  Satan  are  included  in 
the  notion  of  priesthood.  The  moral  discipline 
that  made  Him  our  Leader  and  the  sense  of 
brotherhood  that  made  Him  Sanctifier  render 
Him  able  to  succour  the  tempted.  Even  this 
also,  as  will  be  fully  shown  by  the  Apostle  in 
a  subsequent  chapter,  is  contained  in  His  priest- 
hood. For  He  only  can  make  propitiation, 
Whose  heart  is  full  of  tender  pity  and  steeled 
only  against  pity  for  Himself  by  reason  of  His 
dauntless  fidelity  to  others. 

Thus  is  the  Son  better  than  the  angels. 


CHAPTER  III. 

FUNDAMENTAL  ONENESS  OF  THE 
DISPENSATIONS. 

Hebrews  iii.  i-iv.  13  (R.  V.). 

The  broad  foundation  of  Christianity  has 
now  been  laid  in  the  person  of  the  Son,  God- 
Man.  In  the  subsequent  chapters  of  the  Epistle 
this  doctrine  is  made  to  throw  light  on  the  mu- 
tual relations  of  the  two  dispensations. 

The  first  deduction  is  that  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation was  itself  created  by  Christ;  that  the 
threats  and  promises  of  the  Old  Testament  live 
on  into  the  New;  that  the  central  idea  of  the 
Hebrew  religion,  the  idea  of  the  Sabbath  rest, 

*  Chap.  v.  4,  5. 


is  realised  in  its  inmost  meaning  in  Christ  only; 
that  the  word  of  God  is  ever  full  of  living 
energy.  Hereafter  the  Apostle  will  not  be  slow 
to  expose  the  wide  difference  between  the  two 
dispensations.  But  it  is  equally  true  and  not 
less  important  that  the  old  covenant  was  the 
vesture  of  truths  which  remain  when  the  gar- 
ment has  been  changed. 

At  the  outset  the  writer's  tone  is  influenced  by 
this  doctrine.  He  turns  his  treatise  uncon- 
sciously into  an  epistle.  He  addresses  his 
readers  as  brethren,  holy  indeed,  but  not  holy 
after  the  pattern  of  their  former  exclusiveness; 
for  their  holiness  \$  inseparably  linked  with  their 
common  brotherhood.  They  are  partakers  with 
the  Gentile  Churches  in  a  heavenly  call.  Start- 
ling words!  Hebrews  holy  in  virtue  of  their 
sharing  with  Greeks  and  barbarians,  bond  and 
free,  in  a  common  call  from  high  Heaven,  which 
sees  all  earth  as  a  level  plain  beneath!  The 
middle  wall  of  partition  has  been  broken  down 
to  the  ground.  Yet  soothing  words,  and  full 
of  encouragement!  The  Apostle  and  his  read- 
ers were  standing  near  the  end  of  the  Apostolic 
age,  when  the  Hebrew  Christians  were  de- 
spondent, weak,  and  despised,  both  by  reason 
of  national  calamities  and  because  of  their  in- 
feriority to  their  sister  Churches  among  the 
Gentiles.  The  Apostle  does  not  bluntly  assure 
them  of  their  equality,  but  gently  addresses 
them  as  partakers  of  a  heavenly  call.  His 
words  are  the  reverse  of  St.  Paul's  language  to 
the  Ephesians,  who  are  reminded  that  the  Gen- 
tiles are  partakers  in  the  privileges  of  Israel. 
Those  who  sometime  were  far  off  have  been 
made  nigh;  the  strangers  and  sojourners  are 
henceforth  fellow-citizens  with  the  saints  and  of 
the  household  of  God.  Here,  on  the  contrary, 
Hebrew  Christians  are  encouraged  with  the  as- 
surance that  they  partake  in  the  privileges  of 
all  believers.  If  the  wild  olive  tree  has  been 
grafted  in  among  the  branches  and  made  par- 
taker of  the  root,  the  branches,  broken  off  that 
the  wild  olive  might  be  grafted  in,  are  them- 
selves in  consequence  grafted  into  their  own 
olive  tree.  Through  God's  mercy  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, Israel  also  has  obtained  mercy. 

The  Apostle  addresses  them  with  affection. 
But  his  behest  is  sharp  and  urgent:  "  Consider 
the  Apostle  and  High-priest  of  our  profession, 
Jesus."  Consider  intently,  or,  to  borrow  a  mod- 
ern word  that  has  sometimes  been  abused, 
Realise  Jesus.  Dwell  not  with  abstractions  and 
theories.  Fear  not  imaginary  dangers.  Make 
Jesus  Christ  a  reality  before  the  eyes  of  your 
mind.  To  do  this  well  will  be  more  convincing 
than  external  evidences.  To  behold  the  glory  of 
the  temple,  linger  not  to  admire  the  strong  but- 
tresses without,  but  enter.  Realisation  of 
Christ  may  be  said  to  be  the  gist  of  the  whole 
Epistle. 

This  spiritual  vision  is  not  ecstasy.  We  real- 
ise Christ  as  Apostle  and  as  High-priest.  We 
behold  Him  when  His  words  are  a  message  to 
us  from  God,  and  when  He  carries  our  sup- 
plications to  God.  Revelation  and  prayer  are 
the  two  opposite  poles  of  communion  with  the 
Father.  The  dispensation  of  Moses  rested  on 
these  two  pillars, — apostleship  and  priesthood. 
But  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  the  Old 
Testament  centre  in  Jesus.  Though  our  author 
has  distinguished  between  Gcd's  revelation  in 
the  prophets  and  His  revelation  in  a  Son,  he 
teaches    also    that    even    the    prophets    received 
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their  message  through  the  Son.  Though  he 
contrasts  in  what  follows  of  the  Epistle  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Aaron  with  Christ's,  still  he  re- 
gards Aaron's  office  as  utterly  meaningless 
apart  from  Christ.  The  words  "  Apostle  and 
High-priest  "  pave  the  way,  therefore,  to  the 
most  prominent  truth  in  this  section  of  the 
Epistle:  that  whatever  is  best  in  the  Old 
Testament  has  been  assimilated  and  inspired 
with  new  energy  by  the  Gospel. 

i.  To  begin,  we  must  understand  the  actual 
position  of  the  founders  of  the  two  dispensa- 
tions. Neither  Moses  nor  Christ  set  about 
originating,  designing,  constructing,  from  his 
own  impulse  and  for  his  own  purposes.  Both 
acted  for  God,  and  were  consciously  under  His 
directing  eye.*  "  It  is  required  in  stewards 
that  a  man  be  found  faithful."  f  They  have 
but  to  obey,  and  leave  the  unity  and  harmony 
of  the  plan  to  another.  To  use  an  illustration, 
every  house  is  built  by  some  one  or  other. % 
The  design  has  been  conceived  in  the  brain  of 
the  architect.  He  is  the  real  builder,  though  he 
employs  masons  and  joiners  to  put  the  materials 
together  according  to  his  plan.  This  applies  to 
the  subject  in  hand;  for  God  is  the  Architect  of 
all  things.  He  realises  His  own  ideas  as  well 
through  the  seeming  originality  of  thinkers  as 
through  the  willing  obedience  of  workers. 
Now,  the  dispensation  of  the  old  covenant  was 
one  part  of  God's  design.  To  build  this  por- 
tion of  the  house  He  found  a  faithful  servant  in 
Moses.  The  dispensation  of  the  new  covenant 
is  but  another,  though  more  excellent,  part  of 
the  same  design;  and  Jesus  was  not  less  faith- 
ful to  finish  the  structure.  The  unity  of  the 
design  was  in  the  mind  of  God. 

Moses  was  faithful  when  he  refused  the  treas- 
ures of  Egypt,  and  chose  affliction  with  the  peo- 
ple of  God  and  the  reproach  of  His  Christ.  He 
was  faithful  when  he  chid  the  people  in  the 
wilderness  for  their  unbelief,  and  when  he  inter- 
ceded for  them  again  with  God.  Christ  also 
was  faithful  to  His  God  when  He  despised  the 
shame  and  endured  the  Cross. 

Yet  we  must  acknowledge  a  difference.  God 
has  accounted  Jesus  worthy  of  greater  honour 
than  Moses,  inasmuch  as  Moses  was  pare  of 
the  house,  and  that  part  the  pre-existent  Christ 
erected.  Moses  was  "  made  "  all  that  he  be- 
came by  Christ,  but  Christ  was  "  made  "£  all 
that  He  became — God-Man — by  God.  More- 
over, though  Moses  was  greater  than  all  the 
other  servants  of  God  before  Christ,  because 
they  were  placed  in  subordinate  positions, 
while  he  was  faithful  in  the  whole  house,  yet 
even  he  was  but  a  servant,  whereas  Christ  was 
Son.  Moses  was  in  the  house,  it  is  true;  but 
the  Son  was  placed  over  the  house.  The  work 
which  Moses  had  to  do  was  to  uphold  the  au- 
thority of  the  Son,  to  witness,  that  is,  to  the 
things  which  would  afterwards  be  spoken  unto 
us  by  God  in  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ. II 

The  Apostle  seems  to  delight  in  his  illustra- 
tion of  the  house,  and  continues  to  use  it  with  a 
fresh  meaning.  This  house,  or,  if  you  please, 
this  household,  are  we  Christians.  We  are  the 
house  in  which  Moses  showed  the  utmost  fa'th- 
fulness  as  servant.  We  are  the  circumcision,  we 
the  true  Israel  of  God.  If,  then,  we  turn  away 
from  Christ  to  Moses,  that  faithful  servant  him- 
self  will   have    none    of   us.     That    we    may   be 
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God's  house,  we  must  lay  fast  hold  of  our  Chris- 
tian confidence  and  the  boasting  of  our  hope 
out-and-out  to  the   end. 

2.  Again,  the  threatenings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment for  disobedience  to  God  apply  with  full 
force  to  apostasy  from  Christ.  They  are  the 
authoritative  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
Apostle  is  reminded  by  the  words  which  he  has 
just  used,  "  We  are  God's  house,"  of  the  Psalm- 
ist's joyful  exclamation,  "  He  is  our  God,  and 
we  are  the  people  of  His  pasture,  and  the  sheep 
of  His  hand."  *  Then  follows  in  the  Psalm  a 
warning,  which  the  Apostle  considers  it  equally 
necessary  to  address  to  the  Hebrew  Christians: 
"  To-day,  if  indeed  you  still  hear  His  voice  (for 
it  is  possible  He  may  no  longer  speak),  harden 
not  your  hearts,  as  you  did  in  Meribah,  rightly 
called, — the  place  of  contention.  Your  fathers, 
far  from  trusting  Me  when  I  put  them  to  the 
test,  turned  upon  Me  and  put  Me  to  the  test, 
and  that  although  they  saw  My  works  during 
forty  years."  Forty  years, — ominous  number! 
The  readers  would  at  once  call  to  mind  that 
forty  years  within  a  little  had  now  passed  since 
their  Lord  had  gone  through  the  heavens  to  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father.  What  if,  after  all,  the 
old  belief  proves  true  that  He  returns  to  judg- 
ment after  waiting  for  precisely  the  same  period 
for  which  He  had  patiently  endured  their 
fathers'  unbelief  in  the  wilderness!  God  is  still 
living,  and  He  is  the  same  God.  He  Who 
sware  in  His  wrath  that  the  fathers  should  not 
enter  into  the  rest  of  Canaan  is  the  same  in 
His  anger,  the  same  in  His  mercy.  Exhort  one 
another.  In  the  wilderness  God  dealt  with  in- 
dividuals. He  does  so  still.  See  that  there  be 
no  evil  heart,  which  is  unbelief,  in  any  one  of 
you  at  any  time  while  the  call  "To-day!"  is 
sounded  in  your  ears.  For  sin  weakens  the 
sense  of  individual  guilt,  and  thus  deceives  men 
by  hardening  their  hearts. f  All  that  came  out 
of  Egypt  provoked  God  to  anger.  But  they 
provoked  Him,  not  in  the  mass,  but  one  by  one, 
and  one  by  one,  with  palsied  limbs,  they  fell  in 
the  wilderness,  as  men  fall  exhausted  on  the 
march.  Thus,  for  their  persistent  unbelief,  God 
sware  they  should  not  enter  into  His  rest — 
"  His,"  for  He  kept  the  key  still  in  His  own 
hand.  But  persistent  unbelief  made  them  in- 
capable of  entering.  If  God  were  still  willing 
to  cut  off  for  them  the  waters  of  Jordan,  they 
could  not  enter  in  because  of  unbelief. 

3.  Similarly,  the  promises  of  God  are  still  in 
force.  Indeed,  the  steadfastness  of  the  threat- 
enings involves  the  continuance  of  the  promises, 
and  the  rejection  of  the  promises  ensures  the 
fulfilment  of  every  threatening.  As  much  as 
this  is  expressed  in  the  opening  words  of  chap, 
iv. :  "A  promise  being  left  to  us,  let  us  there- 
fore fear." 

To  prove  the  identity  of  the  promises  under 
the  two  dispensations,  the  Apostle  singles  out 
one  promise  which  may  be  considered  most  sig- 
nificant of  the  national  no  less  than  the  reli- 
gious life  of  Israel.  The  Greek  mind  was  ever 
on  the  alert  for  something  new.  Its  character 
was  movement.  But  the  ideal  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  rest.  Christ  came  into  touch  with  the 
people  at  once  when  He  began  His  public  min- 
istry with  an  invitation  to  the  weary  and  heavy- 
laden  to  come  unto  Him,  and  with  the  promise 
that  He  would  give  them  rest.  Near  the  close 
of  His  ministry  He  explained  and  fulfilled  the 
*  Ps.  xcv.  7,  sqq.  +  Chap.  ii.  13. 
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promise  by  giving  to  His  disciples  peace.  The 
object  of  our  author,  in  the  difficult  chapter  now 
under  consideration,  is  to  show  that  the  idea 
most  characteristic  of  the  old  covenant  finds 
its  true  and  highest  realisation  in  Christ.  After 
the  manner  of  St.  Paul,  who,  in  more  than  one 
passage,  teaches  that  through  the  fall  of  Israel 
salvation  is  come  unto  the  Gentiles,  the  writer 
of  this  Epistle  also  argues  that  the  promise  of 
rest  still  remains,  because'  it  was  not  fulfilled 
under  the  Old  Testament  in  consequence  of  Is- 
rael's unbelief.  The  word  of  promise  was  a 
gospel  to  them,  as  it  is  to  us.  But  it  did  not 
profit  them,  because  they  did  not  assimilate 
the  promise  by  faith.  Their  history  from  the 
beginning  consists  of  continued  renewals  of  the 
promise  on  the  part  of  God  and  persistent  re- 
jections on  the  part  of  Israel,  ending  in  the 
hardening  of  their  hearts.  Every  time  the 
promise  is  renewed,  it  is  presented  in  a  higher 
and  more  spiritual  form.  Every  rejection  in- 
evitably leads  to  grosser  views  and  more  hope- 
less unbelief.  So  entirely  false  is  the  fable  of 
the  Sibyl!  God  does  not  burn  some  of  the 
leaves  when  His  promises  have  been  rejected, 
and  come  back  with  fewer  offers  at  a  higher 
price.  His  method  is  to  offer  more  and  better 
on  the  same  conditions.  But  it  is  the  nature  of 
unbeliei  to  cause  the  heart  to  wax  gross,  to  blind 
the  spiritual  vision,  until  in  the  end  the  rich, 
spiritual  promises  of  God  and  the  earthly,  dark 
unbelief  of  the  sinner  stand  in  extremest  con- 
trast. 

At  first  the  promise  is  presented  in  the  nega- 
tive form  of  rest  from  labour.  Even  the  Cre- 
ator condescended  thus  to  rest.  But  what  such 
rest  can  be  to  God  it  were  vain  for  man  to  try 
to  conceive.  We  know  that,  as  soon  as  the 
foundations  of  the  world  were  laid  and  the  work 
of  creation  was  ended,  God  ceased  from  this 
form  of  activity.  But  when  this  negative  rest 
had  been  attained,  it  was  far  from  realising 
God's  idea  of  rest  either  for  Himself  or  for 
man.  For,  though  these  works  of  God,  the  ma- 
terial universe,  were  finished  from  the  laying  of 
the  world's  foundations  to  the  crowning  of  the 
edifice,*  God  still  speaks  of  another  rest,  and 
threatens  to  shut  some  men  out  for  their  un- 
belief. Our  Lord  told  the  Pharisees,  whose  no- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  was  the  negative  one,  that 
He  desired  His  Sabbath  rest  to  be  like  that  of 
His  Father,  Who  "  worketh  hitherto."  The 
Jewish  Sabbath,  it  appears, ,  therefore,  is  the 
most  crude  and  elementary  form  of  God's  prom- 
ised rest. 

The  promise  is  next  presented  as  the  rest  of 
Canaan. \  This  is  a  stage  in  advance  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  idea.  It  is  not  mere  absten- 
tion from  secular  labour,  and  the  consecration 
of  inactivity.  The  rest  now  consists  in  the  en- 
joyment of  material  prosperity,  the  proud  con- 
sciousness of  national  power,  the  ^growth  of  a 
peculiar  civilisation,  the  rise  of  great  men  and 
eminent  saints,  and  all  this  won  by  Israel  under 
the  leadership  of  their  Jesus,  who  was  in  this 
respect  a  type  of  ours.  But  even  in  this  second 
garden  of  Eden  Israel  did  not  attain  unto  God's 
rest.     Worldliness   became   their   snare. 

But  God  still  called  to  them  by  the  mouth  of 
the  Psalmist,  long  after  they  had  entered  on 
the  possession  of  Canaan.  This  only  proves 
that  the  true  rest  was  still  unattained,  and  God's 
promise  not  yet  fulfilled.  The  form  which  the 
*  Chap.  iv.  3.  t  Chap.  iv.  8. 


rest  of  God  now  assumed  is  not  expressly 
stated  in  our  passage.  But  we  have  not  far  to 
go  in  search  of  it.  The  first  Psalm,  which  is 
the  introduction  to  all  the  Psalms,  declares  the 
blessedness  of  contemplation.  The  Sabbath  is 
seldom  mentioned  by  the  Psalmist.  Its  place 
is  taken  by  the  sanctuary,  in  which  rest  of  soul 
is  found  in  meditating  on  God's  law  and  be- 
holding the  Lord's  beauty.*  The  call  is  at  last 
urgent.  'To-day!"  It  is  the  last  invitation. 
It  lingers  in  the  ears  in  ever  fainter  voice  of 
prophet  after  prophet,  until  the  prophet's  face 
turns  towards  the  east  to  announce  the  break 
of  dawn  and  the  coming  of  the  perfect  rest  in 
Jesus  Christ.  God's  promise  was  never  ful- 
filled to  Israel,  because  of  their  unbelief.  But 
shall  their  unbelief  make  the  faithfulness  of 
God  of  none  effect?  God  forbid.  The  gifts 
and  calling  of  God  are  without  repentance.  The 
promise  that  has  failed  of  fulfilment  in  the  lower 
form  must  find  its  accomplishment  in  the 
higher.  Even  a  prayer  is  the  more  heard  for 
every  delay.  God's  mill  grinds  slowly,  but  for 
that  reason  grinds  small.  What  is  the  infer- 
ence? Surely  it  is  that  the  Sabbath  rest  still 
remains  for  the  true  people  of  God.  This  Sab- 
bath rest  St.  Paul  prayed  that  the  true  Israel, 
who  glory,  not  in  their  circumcision,  but  in  the 
Cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  might  receive: 
"  Peace  be  upon  them,  and  mercy,  and  upon 
the  Israel  of  God."  + 

The  faithfulness  of  God  to  fulfil  His  promise 
in  its  higher  form  is  proved  by  His  having  ac- 
complished it  in  its  more  elementary  forms  to 
every  one  that  believed.  "  For  he  that  entered 
into  God's  rest  did  actually  rest  from  his 
works  "\ — that  is  to  say,  received  the  blessings 
of  the  Sabbath — as  truly  as  God  rested  from  the 
work  of  creation.  The  Apostle's  practical  in- 
ference is  couched  in  language  almost  paradoxi- 
cal: "  Let  us  strive  to  enter  into  God's  rest" — 
not  indeed  into  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament, 
but  into  the  better  rest  which  God  now  offers 
in  His  Son. 

The  oneness  of  the  dispensations  has  been 
proved.  They  are  one  in  their  design,  in  their 
threatenings,  in  their  promises.  If  we  seek  the 
fundamental  ground  of  this  threefold  unity,  we 
shall  find  it  in  the  fact  that  both  dispensations 
are  parts  of  a  Divine  revelation.  God  has 
spoken,  and  the  word  of  God  does  not  pass 
away.  "  Think  not,"  said  our  Lord,  "  that  I 
came  to  destroy  the  Law  or  the  prophets;  I 
came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.  For  verily  I 
say  unto  you,  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass  away, 
one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  away 
from  the  Law  till  all  things  be  accomplished."  S 
On  another  occasion  He  says,  "  Heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away,  but  My  words  shall  not 
pass  away."|  These  passages  teach  us  that  the 
words  of  God  through  Moses  and  in  the  Son 
are  equally  immutable.  Many  features  of  the 
old  covenant  may  be  transient;  but,  if  it  is  a 
word  of  God,  it  abides  in  its  essential  nature 
through  all  changes.  For  "  the  word  of  God 
is  living,"!  because  He  Who  speaks  the  word 
is  the  living  God.  It  acts  with  mighty  energy, 
like  the  silent  laws  of  nature,  which  destroy  or 
save  alive  according  as  men  obey  or  disobey 
them.  It  cuts  like  a  sword  whetted  on  each 
side  of  the  blade,  piercing  through  to  the  place 
where  the  natural  life  of  the  soul  divides  from, 
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or  passes  into,  the  supernatural  life  of  the  spirit. 
For  it  is  revelation  that  has  made  known  to- 
man his  possession  of  the  spiritual  faculty. 
The  word  "  spirit  "  is  used  by  heathen  writers. 
But  in  their  books  it  means  only  the  air  we 
breathe.  The  very  conception  of  the  spiritual 
is  enshrined  in  the  bosom  of  God's  word. 
Revelation  has  separated  between  the  life  of 
heathenism  and  the  life  of  the  Church,  between 
the  natural  man  and  the  spiritual,  between  the 
darkness  that  comprehended  it  not  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  light  who  received  it  and  thus  be- 
came children  of  God.  Further,  the  word  of 
God  pierces  to  the  joints  that  connect  the 
natural  and  the  supernatural.  It  does  not  ig- 
nore the  former.  On  the  contrary,  it  addresses 
itself  to  man's  reason  and  conscience,  in  order 
to  erect  the  supernatural  upon  nature.  Where 
reason  stops  short,  the  word  of  God  appeals  to 
the  supernatural  faculty  of  faith;  and  when  con- 
science grows  blunt,  the  word  makes  conscience, 
like  itself,  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword. 
Once  more,  the  word  of  God  pierces  to  the 
marrow.  It  reveals  to  man  the  innermost 
meaning  of  his  own  nature  and  of  the  super- 
natural planted  within  him.  The  truest  morality 
and  the  highest  spirituality  are  both  the  direct 
product  of  God's  revelation. 

But  all  this  is  true  in  its  practical  application 
to  every  man  individually.  The  power  of  the 
word  of  God  to  create  distinct  dispensations  and 
yet  maintain  their  fundamental  unity,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  masses  of  men  and  yet  cause 
all  the  separate  threads  of  human  history  to 
converge  and  at  last  meet,  is  the  same  power 
which  judges  the  inmost  thoughts  and  inmost 
purposes  of  the  heart.  These  it  surveys  with 
critical  judgment.  If  its  eye  is  keen,  its  range 
of  vision  is  also  wide.  No  created  thing  but 
is  seen  and  manifest.  The  surface  is  bared,  and 
the  depth  within  is  opened  up  before  it.  As  the 
upturned  neck  of  the  sacrificial  beast  lay  bare 
to  the  eye  of  God,  so  are  we  exposed  to  the 
eye  of  Him  to  Whom  we  have  to  give  our 
account. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  GREAT  HIGH-PRIEST. 
Hebrews  iv.  14-v.  10  (R.  V.). 

The  results  already  gained  are  such  as  these: 
that  the  Son,  through  Whom  God  has  spoken 
unto  us,  is  a  greater  Person  than  the  angels; 
that  Jesus,  Whom  the  Apostle  and  the  Hebrew 
Christians  acknowledge  to  be  Son  of  God, 
is  the  representative  Man,  endowed,  as  such, 
with  kingly  authority;  that  the  Son  of  God  be- 
came man  in  order  that  He  might  be  constituted 
High-priest  to  make  reconciliation  for  sin;  and, 
finally,  that  all  the  purposes  of  God  revealed  in 
the  Old  Testament,  though  they  have  hitherto 
been  accomplished  but  partially,  will  not  fall 
to  the  ground,  and  will  remain  in  higher  forms 
under  the  Gospel. 

The  writer  gathers  these  threads  to  a  head 
in  chap.  iv.  14.  The  high-priest  still  remains. 
If  we  have  the  high-priest,  we  have  all  that  is 
of  lasting  worth  in  the  old  covenant.  For  the 
idea  of  the  covenant  is  reconciliation  with  God, 
and  this  is  embodied  and  symbolised  in  the 
high-priest,     inasmuch     as     he     alone     entered 


within  the  veil  on  the  day  of  atonement.  Hav- 
ing the  high-priest  in  a  greater  Person,  we 
have  all  the  blessings  of  the  covenant  restored 
to  us  in  a  better  form.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  intended  to  encourage  and  comfort 
men  who  have  lost  their  all.  Judaism,  was  in 
its  death-throes.  National  independence  had 
already  ceased.  When  the  Apostle  was  writ- 
ing, the  eagles  were  gathering  around  the  car- 
case. But  when  all  is  lost,  all  is  regained  if  we 
"  have  "  the  High-priest. 

The  secret  of  His  abiding  for  ever  is  His  own 
greatness.  He  is  a  great  High-priest;  for  He 
has  entered  into  the  immediate  presence  of  God, 
not  through  the  Temple  veil,  but  through  the 
very  heavens.  In  chap.  viii.  1  the  Apostle  de- 
clares this  to  be  the  head  and.  front  of  all  he 
has  said:  "We  have  such  *an  High-priest"  as 
He  must  be  "  Who  is  set  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  throne  of  the  Majesty  in  the  heavens."  He 
is  a  great  High-priest  because  He  is  a  Priest  on 
a  throne.  As  the  representative  Man,  Jesus  is 
crowned.  His  glory  is  kingly.  But  the  glory 
bestowed  on  the  Man  as  King  has  brought 
Him  into  the  audience-chamber  of  God  as 
High-priest.  The  kingship  of  Jesus,  to  Whom 
all  creation  is  subjected,  and  Who  sits  above  all 
creation,  has  made  His  priestly  service  effectual. 
His  exaltation  is  much  more  than  a  reward  for 
His  redemptive  sufferings.  He  entered  the 
heaven  of  God  as  the  sanctuary  of  which  He 
is  Minister.  For  if  He  were  on  earth,  He 
would  not  be  a  Priest  at  all,  seeing  that  He  is 
not  of  the  order  of  Aaron,  to  which  the  earthly 
priesthood  belongs  according  to  the  Law.* 
But  Christ  is  not  entered  into  the  holy  place 
made  with  hands,  but  into  the  very  heaven,  now 
to  be  manifested  before  the  face  of  God  for  us.f 
The  Apostle  has  said  that  Christ  is  Son  over  the 
house  of  God.  He  is  also  High-priest  over 
the  house  of  God,  having  authority  over  it  in 
virtue  of  His  priesthood  for  it,  and  administer- 
ing His  priestly  functions  effectually  through 
His  kingship.:): 

The  entire  structure  of  the  Apostle's  infer- 
ences rests  on  the  twofold  argument  of  the  first 
two  chapters.  Jesus  Christ  is  a  great  High- 
priest;  that  is,  King  and  High-priest  in  one, 
because  He  unites  in  His  own  person  Son  of 
God  and  Son  of  man. 

One  is  tempted  to  find  an  intentional  antithesis 
between  the  awe-inspiring  description  of  the 
word  of  God  in  the  previous  verse  and  the 
tender  language  of  the  verse  that  follows.  Is 
the  word  a  living,  energising  power?  The 
High-priest  too  is  living  and  powerful,  great 
and  dwelling  above  the  heavens.  Does  the 
word  pierce  to  our  innermost  being?  The 
High-priest  sympathises  with  our  weaknesses, 
or,  in  the  beautiful  oaraphrase  of  the  English 
Version,  "  is  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  in- 
firmities." Does  the  word  judge?  The  High- 
priest  can  be  equitable,  inasmuch  as  He  has 
been  tempted  like  as  we  are  tempted,  and  that 
without  sin.§ 

On  the  last-mentioned  point  much  might  be 
said.  He  was  tempted  to  sin,  but  withstood 
the  temptation.  He  had  true  and  complete  hu- 
manity, and  human  nature,  as  such  and  alone, 
is  capable  of  sin.  Shall  we,  therefore,  admit 
that  Jesus  was  capable  of  sin?  But  He  was  Son 
of    God.     Christ    was    Man,    but    not   a    human 


*  Chap.  viii.  4. 
t  Chap.  ix.  24. 
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Person.  He  was  a  Divine  Person,  and  there- 
fore absolutely  and  eternally  incapable  of  sin; 
for  sin  is  the  act  and  property  of  a  person,  not 
of  a  mere  nature  apart  from  the  persons  who 
have  that  nature.  Having  assumed  humanity, 
the  Divine  person  of  the  Son  of  God  was  truly 
tempted,  like  as  we  are.  He  felt  the  power  of 
the  temptation,  which  appealed  in  every  case, 
not  to  a  sinful  lust,  but  to  a  sinless  want  and 
natural  desire.  But  to  have  yielded  to  Satan 
and  satisfied  a  sinless  appetite  at  his  suggestion 
would  have  been  a  sin.  It  would  argue  want 
of  faith  in  God.  Moreover,  He  strove  against 
the  tempter  with  the  weapons  of  prayer  and  the 
word  of  God.  He  conquered  by  His  faith.  Far 
from  lessening  the  force  of  the  trial,  His  being 
Son  of  God  rendered  His  humanity  capable  of 
being  tempted  to  the  very  utmost  limit  of  all 
temptation.  We  dare  not  say  that  mere  man 
would  certainly  have  yielded  to  the  sore  trials 
that  beset  Jesus.  But  we  do  say  that  mere  man 
would  never  have  felt  the  temptation  so  keenly. 
Neither  did  His  Divine  greatness  lessen  His 
sympathy.  Holy  men  have  a  wellspring  of  pity, 
in  their  hearts,  to  which  ordinary  men  are  total 
strangers.  The  infinitely  holy  Son  of  God  had 
infinite  pity.  These  are  the  sources  of  His 
power  to  succour  the  tempted, — the  reality  of 
His  temptations  as  He  was  Son  of  man,  the  in- 
tensity of  them  as  He  was  Son  of  God,  and  the 
compassion  of  One  Who  was  both  Son  of  God 
and  Son  of  man. 

Our  author  is  wont  to  break  off  suddenly  and 
intersperse  his  arguments  with  affectionate 
words  of  exhortation.  He  does  so  here.  It  is 
still  the  same  urgent  command:  Do  not  let  go 
the  anchor.  Hold  fast  your  profession  of  Christ 
as  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  man,  as  Priest  and 
King.  Let  us  draw  nearer,  and  that  boldly, 
unto  this  great  High-priest,  Who  is  enthroned 
on  the  mercy-seat,  that  we  may  obtain  the  pity 
which,  in  our  sense  of  utter  helplessness,  we 
'  seek,  and  find  more  than  we  seek  or  hope  for, 
even  His  grace  to  help  us.  Only  linger  not  till 
it  be  too  late.  His  aid  must  be  sought  in  time. 
"  To-day  "  is  still  the  call. 

Pity  and  helping  grace,  sympathy  and  au- 
thority— in  these  two  excellences  all  the  quali- 
fications of  a.  high-priest  are  comprised.  It  was 
so  under  the  old  covenant.  Every  high-priest 
was  taken  from  among  men  that  he  might 
sympathise,  and  was  appointed  by  God  that  he 
might  have  authority  to  act  on  behalf  of  men. 

1.  The  high-priest  under  the  Law  is  himself 
beset  by  the  infirmities  of  sinful  human  nature, 
the  infirmities  at  least  for  which  alone  the  Law 
provides  a  sacrifice,  sins  of  ignorance  and  in- 
advertence. Thus  only  can  he  form  a  fair  and 
equitable  judgment  when  men  go  astray.  The 
thought  wears  the  appearance  of  novelty.  No 
use  is  apparently  made  of  it  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  notion  of  the  high-priest's  Divine 
appointment  overshadowed  that  of  his  human 
sympathy.  His  sinfulness  is  acknowledged,  and 
Aaron  is  commanded  to  offer  sacrifice  for  him- 
self and  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  But  the 
author  of  this  Epistle  states  the  reason  why  a 
sinful  man  was  made  high-priest.  He  has  told 
us  that  the  Law  was  given  through  angels. 
But  no  angel  interposed  as  high-priest  between 
the  sinner  and  God.  Sympathy  would  be 
wanting  to  the  angel.  But  the  very  infirmity 
that  gave  the  high-priest  his  power  of  sympathy 
made    sacrifice    necessary    for    the    high-priest 


himself.  This  was  the  fatal  defect.  How  can 
he  bestow  forgiveness  who  must  seek  the  like 
forgiveness? 

In  the  case  of  the  great  High-priest,  Jesus 
the  Son  of  God,  the  end  must  be  sought  in 
another  way.  He  is  not  so  taken  from  the 
stock  of  humanity  as  to  be  stained  with  sin. 
He  is  not  one  of  many  men,  any  one  of  whom 
might  have  been  chosen.  On  the  contrary,  He 
is  holy,  innocent,  stainless,  separated  in  char- 
acter and  position  before  God  from  the  sinners 
around  Him.  He  has  no  need  to  offer  sacri- 
fice for  any  sin  of  His  own,  but  only  for  the  sins 
of  the  people;  and  this  He  did  once  for  all 
when  He  offered  up  Himself.  For  the  Law 
makes  mere  men,  beset  with  sinful  infirmity, 
priests;  but  the  word  of  the  oath  makes  the 
Son  Priest,  Who  has  been  perfected  for  His 
office  for  ever.  In  this  respect  He  bears  no 
resemblance  to  Aaron.  Yet  God  did  not  leave 
His  people  without  a  type  of  Jesus  in  this  com- 
plete separateness.  The  Psalmist  speaks  of  Him 
as  a  Priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,  and 
concerning  Christ  as  the  Melchizedek  Priest  the 
Apostle  has  more  to  say  hereafter. 

The  question  returns,  How,  then,  can  the  Son 
of  God  sympathise  with  sinful  man?  He  can 
sympathise  with  our  sinless  infirmities  because 
He  is  true  Man.  But  that  He,  the  sinless  One, 
may  be  able  to  sympathise  with  sinful  infirmi- 
ties, He  must  be  made  sin  for  us  and  face  death 
as  a  sin-offering.  The  High-priest  Himself  be- 
comes the  sacrifice  which  He  offers.  Special 
trials  beset  Him.  His  life  on  earth  is  pre- 
eminently "  days  of  the  flesh,"  *  so  despised  is 
He,  a  very  Man  of  sorrows.  When  He  could 
not  acquire  the  power  of  sympathy  by  offering 
atonement  for  Himself,  because  He  needed  it 
not,  He  offered  prayers  and  supplications  with 
a  strong  cry  and  tears  to  Him  Who  was  able 
to  save  Him  out  of  death.  But  why  the  strong 
cries  and  bitter  weeping?  Can  we  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  He  was  only  afraid  of  physical 
pain?  Or  did  He  dread  the  shame  of  the  Cross? 
Our  author  elsewhere  says  that  He  despised  it. 
Shall  we  say  that  Jesus  Christ  had  less  moral 
courage  than  Socrates  or  His  o\*n  martyr- 
servant,  St.  Ignatius?  At  the  same  time,  let  us 
confine  ourselves  strictly  to  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture, lest  by  any  gloss  of  our  own  we  ascribe  to 
Christ's  death  what  is  required  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  a  ready-made  theory.  "  Being  in  an 
agony,  He  prayed  more  earnestly;  and  His 
sweat  became  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood 
falling  down  upon  the  ground."  f  Is  this  the 
attitude  of  a  martyr?  The  Apostle  himself  ex- 
plains it.  "  Though  He  was  a  Son,"  to  Whom 
obedience  to  His  Father's  command  that  He 
should  lay  down  His  life  was  natural  and  joy- 
ful, yet  He  learned  His  obedience,  special  and 
peculiar  as  it  was,  by  the  things  which  He  suf- 
fered.:): He  was  perfecting  Himself  to  be  our 
High-priest.  By  these  acts  of  priestly  offering 
He  was  rendering  Himself  fit  to  be  the  sacri- 
fice offered.  Because  there  was  in  His  prayers 
and  supplications,  in  His  crying  and  weeping, 
this  element  of  entire  self-surrender  to  His 
Father's  will,  which  is  the  truest  piety,  His 
prayers  were  heard.  He  prayed  to  be  delivered 
out    of    His    death.     He    prayed    for    the    glory 

*  Chap.  v.  7.  . 
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which  He  had  with  His  Father  before  the  world 
was.  At  the  same  time  He  piously  resigned 
Himself  to  die  as  a  sacrifice,  and  left  it  to  God 
to  decide  whether  He  would  raise  Him  from 
death  or  leave  His  soul  in  Hades.  Because  of 
this  perfect  self-abnegation,  His  sacrifice  was 
complete;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  because  of 
the  same  entire  self-denial,  God  did  deliver  Him 
out  of  death  and  made  Him  an  eternal  Priest. 
His  prayers  were  not  only  heard,  but.  became 
the  foundation  and  beginning  of  His  priestly 
intercession  on  behalf  of  others. 

2.  The  second  essential  qualification  of  a 
high-priest  was  authority  to  act  for  men  in 
things  pertaining  to  God,  and  in  His  name  to 
absolve  the  penitent  sinner.  Prayer  was  free 
to  all  God's  people  and  even  to  the  stranger 
that  came  out  of  a  far  country  for  the  sake  of 
the  God  of  Israel's  name.  But  guilt,  by  its 
very  nature,  involves  the  need,  not  merely  of 
reconciling  the  sinner,  but  primarily  of  recon- 
ciling God.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a  Divine 
appointment.  For  how  can  man  bring  his  sacri- 
fice to  God  or  know  that  God  has  accepted  it 
unless  God  Himself  appoints  the  mediator  and 
through  him  pronounces  the  sinner  absolved? 
It  is  true,  if  man  only  is  to  be  reconciled,  a  Di- 
vinely appointed  prophet  will  be  enough,  who 
will  declare  God's  fatherly  love  and  so  remove 
the  sinner's  unbelief  and  slay  his  enmity.  But 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  teaches  that  God 
appoints  a  high-priest.  This  of  itself  is  fatal 
to  the  theory  that  God  needs  not  to  be  recon- 
ciled. In  the  sense  of  having  this  Divine  au- 
thorisation, the  priestly  office  is  here  said  to  be 
an  honour,  which  no  man  takes  upon  himself, 
but  accepts  when  called  thereunto  by  God. 

How  does  this  apply  to  the  great  High-priest 
Who  has  passed  through  the  heavens?  He 
also  glorified  not  Himself  to  become  High- 
priest.  The  Apostle  ha:  changed  the  word. 
To  Aaron  it  was  an  honour  to  be  high-priest. 
He  was  authorised  to  act  for  God  and  for  men. 
But  to  Christ  it  was  more  than  an  honour,  more 
than  an  external  authority  conferred  upon  Him. 
It  was  part  of  the  glory  inseparable  from  His 
Sonship.  He  Who  said  to  Him,  "  Thou  art 
My  Son,"  made  Him  thereby  potentially  High- 
priest.  His  office  springs  from  His  personality, 
and  is  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Aaron,  a  preroga- 
tive superadded.  The  author  has  cited  the 
second  Psalm  in  a  previous  passage  to  prove 
the  kingly  greatness  of  the  Son,  and  here  again 
he  cites  the  same  words  to  describe  His  priestly 
character.  His  priesthood  is  not  "  from  men," 
and,  therefore,  does  not  pass  away  from  Him 
to  others;  and  this  eternal,  independent  priest- 
hood of  Christ  is  typified  in  the  king-priest 
Melchizedek.  Before  He  began  to  act  in  His 
priestly  office  God  said  to  Him,  "  Thou  art  a 
Priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek." 
When  He  has  been  perfected  and  learned  His 
obedience  by  the  things  which  He  suffered, 
God  still  addresses  Him  as  a  High-priest  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  Melchizedek. 

CHAPTER  V. 

THE  IMPOSSIBILITY  OF  RENEWAL 

Hebrews  v.  n-vi.  8  (R.  V.). 

In  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  strange  of  hu- 
man books  the  argument    s  sometimes  said  "  to 


veil  itself,"  and  the  sustained  image  of  a  man 
battling  with  the  waves  betrays  the  writer's 
hesitancy.  When  he  has  surmounted  the  first 
wave,  he  dreads  the  second.  When  he  has 
escaped  out  of  the  second,  he  fears  to  take  an- 
other step,  lest  the  third  wave  may  overwhelm 
him.  The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
has  proved  that  Christ  is  Priest-King.  But  be-, 
fore  he  starts  anew,  he  warns  his  readers  that 
whoever  will  venture  on  must  be  prepared  to 
hear  a  hard  saying,  which  he  himself  will  find 
difficult  to  interpret  and  few  will  receive. 
Hitherto  he  has  only  shown  that  whatever  of 
lasting  worth  was  contained  in  the  old  covenant 
remains  and  is  exalted  in  Christ.  Even  this 
truth  is  an  advance  on  the  mere  rudiments  of 
Christian  doctrine.  But  what  if  he  attempts  to 
prove  that  the  covenant  which  God  made  with 
their  fathers  has  waxed  old  and  must  vanish 
away  to  make  room  for  a  new  and  better  one? 
For  his  part,  he  is  eager  to  ascend  to  these 
higher  truths.  He  has  yet  much  to  teach  about 
Christ  in  the  power  of  His  heavenly  life.*  But 
his  readers  are  dull  of  hearing  and  inexperi- 
enced in  the  word  of  righteousness. 

The  commentators  are  much  divided  and  ex- 
ercised on  the  question  whether  the  Apostle 
means  that  the  argument  should  advance  or  that 
his  readers  ought  to  make  progress  in  spiritual 
character.!  In  a  way  he  surely  means  both. 
What  gives  point  to  the  whole  section  now  to 
be  considered  is  the  connection  between  de- 
velopment of  doctrine  and  a  corresponding  de- 
velopment of  the  moral  nature.  "  For  the  time 
ye  ought  to  be  teachers."  %  They  ought  to 
have  been  teachers  of  the  elementary  truths,  in 
consequence  of  having  discovered  the  higher 
truths  for  themselves,  under  the  guidance  of 
God's  Spirit.  It  ought  to  have  been  unneces- 
sary for  the  Apostle  to  explain  them.  At  this 
time  the  "  teachers  "  in  the  Church  had  prob- 
ably consolidated  into  *a  class  formally  set 
apart,  but  had  not  yet  fallen  to  the  second  place, 
as  compared  with  the  "  prophets,"  which  they 
occupy  in  the  "  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apos- 
tles." A  long  time  had  elapsed  since  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem,  with  the  Apostles  and  elders,  had 
sat  in  judgment  on  the  question  submitted  to 
their  decision  by  such  men  as  Peter,  Barnabas, 
Paul,  and  James.  Since  then  the  Hebrew 
Christians  had  degenerated,  and  now  needed 
somebody — it  mattered  little  who  it  might  be 
— to  teach  them  the  alphabet  of  Christian 
doctrine. 

Philo  had  already  emphasised  the  distinction 
between  the  child  in  knowledge  and  the  man  of 
full  age  and  mature  judgment.  St.  Paul  had 
said  more  than  once  that  such  a  distinction 
holds  among  Christians.  Many  are  carnal; 
some  are  spiritual.  In  his  writings  the  differ- 
ence -is  not  an  external  one,  nor  is  the  line  be- 
tween the  two  classes  broad  and  clear.  The 
one  shades  into  the  other.  But,  though  we  may 
not  be  able  to  determine  where  the  one  begins 
and  the  other  ends,  both  are  tendencies,  and 
move  in  opposite  directions.  In  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  the  distinction  resembles  the  old 
doctrine  of  habit  taught  by  Aristotle.  Our 
organs  of  sense  are  trained  by  use  to  distin- 
guish forms  and  colours.  In  like  manner,  there 
are  inner  organs  of  the  spirit,  which  distin- 
guish good  from  evil,  not  by  mathematical  dem- 
onstration, but  by  long-continued  exercise  in 
•Chap.  v.  ii.  tChap.  vi.  i.  %  Chap.  v.  i». 
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hating  evil  and  in  loving  holiness.  The  growth 
of  this  spiritual  sense  is  connected  by  our  au- 
thor with  the  power  to  understand  the  higher 
doctrine.  He  only  who  discerns,  by  force  of 
spiritual  insight,  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil, 
can  also  understand  spiritual  truths.  The  dif- 
ference between  good  and  evil  is  not  identical 
with  "  the  word  of  righteousness."  But  the 
moral  elevation  of  character  that  clearly  dis- 
cerns the  former  is  the  condition  of  under- 
standing also  the  latter. 

.  "  Wherefore  " — that  is,  inasmuch  as  solid  food 
is  for  full-grown  men — "  let  us  have  done  with 
the  elementary  doctrines,  and  permit  ourselves 
to  be  borne  strongly  onwards  towards  full 
growth  of  spiritual  character."  The  Apostle 
has  just  said  that  his  readers  needed  some  one 
to  teach  them  the  rudiments.  We  should  have 
expected  him,  therefore,  to  take  it  in  hand.  But 
he  reminds  them  that  the  defect  lies  deeper  than 
intellectual  error.  The  remedy  is  not  mere 
teaching,  but  spiritual  growth.  Apart  from 
moral  progress  there  can  be  no  revelation  of 
new  truths.  Ever-recurring  efforts  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  individual  piety  will  result  only 
in  an  apprehension  of  what  we  may  designate 
personal  and  subjective  doctrines. 

The  Apostle  particularises.  Repentance  to- 
wards God  and  faith  in  God  are  the  initial 
graces.  For  without  sorrow  for  sin  and  trust 
in  God's  mercy  God's  revelation  of  Himself  in 
His  Son  will  not  be  deemed  worthy  of  all  ac- 
ceptation. If  this  is  so,  the  doctrines  suitable 
to  the  initial  stage  of  the  Christian  life  will  be 
— (i)  the  doctrine  of  baptisms  and  of  laying  on 
of  hands,  and  (2)  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  and  of  eternal  judgment.  Re- 
pentance and  faith  accept  the  gospel  of  forgive- 
ness, which  is  symbolised  in  baptism,  and  of 
absolution,  symbolised  in  the  laying  on  of 
hands.  Again,  repentance  and  faith  realise  the 
future  life  and  the  final  award;  the  beginning  of 
piety  reaching  forth  a  hand,  as  runners  do,  as 
if  to  grasp  the  furthest  goal  before  it  touches 
the  intermediate  points.  Yet  every  intermedi- 
ate truth,  when  apprehended,  throws  new  light 
on  the  soul's  eschatology.  In  like  manner  civili- 
sation began  with  contemplation  of  the  stars, 
long  before  it  descended  to  chemical  analysis, 
but  at  last  it  applies  its  chemistry  to  make  dis- 
coveries in  the  stars. 

This,  then,  is  the  initial  stage  in  the  Chris- 
tian character, — repentance  and  faith;  and  these 
are  the  initial  doctrines, — baptism,  absolution, 
resurrection,  and  judgment.  How  may  they  be 
described?  They  all  centre  in  the  individual 
believer.  They  have  all  to  do  with  the  fact  of 
his  sin.  One  question,  and  one  only,  presses 
for  an  answer.  It  is,  "  What  must  I  do  to  be 
saved?"  One  result,  and  one  only,  flows  from 
the  salvation  obtained.  It  is  the  final  acquittal 
of  the  sinner  at  the  last  day.  God  is  known 
only  as  the  merciful  Saviour  and  the  holy 
Judge.  The  whole  of  the  believer's  personal 
existence  hovers  in  mid-air  between  two  points: 
repentance  at  some  moment  in  the  past  and 
judgment  at  the  end  of  the  world.  Works  are 
"  dead,"  and  the  reason  why  is  that  they  have 
no  saving  power.  There  is  here  no  thought  of 
life  as  a  complete  thing  or  as  a  series  of  possi- 
bilities that  ever  spring  into  actuality,  no 
thought  of  the  individual  as  being  part  of  a 
greater  whole.  The  Church  exists  for  the  sake 
of  the  believer,  not  the  believer  for  the  sake  of 


the  Church.  Even  Christ  Himself  is  nothing 
more  to  him  than  his  Saviour,  Who  by  an 
atoning  death  paid  his  debt.  The  Apostle 
would  rise  to  higher  truths  concerning  Christ 
in  the  power  of  His  heavenly  life.  This  is  the 
truth  which  the  story  of  Melchizedek  will  teach 
to  such  as  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  spirit- 
uality to  understand  its  meaning. 

But,    before    he    faces   the    rolling   wave,    the 
Apostle  tells  his  readers  why  it  is  that,  in  refer-_ 
ence    to    Christian    doctrine,    character    is    the 
necessary  condition  of  intelligence.     It  is  so  for 
two  reasons. 

First,  the  word  spoken  by  God  in  His  Son 
has  for  its  primary  object,  not  speculation,  but 
"  righteousness."  *  Theology  is  essentially  a 
practical,  not  a  merely  theoretical,  science.  Its 
purpose  is  to  create  righteous  men;  that  is,  to 
produce  a  certain  character.  When  produced, 
this  lofty  character  is  sustained  by  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel  as  by  a  spiritual  "  food,"  milk  or 
strong  meat.  Christianity  is  the  art  of  holy 
living,  and  the  art  is  mastered  only  as  every 
other  art  is  learned:  by  practice  or  experience. 
But  experience  will  suggest  rules,  and  rules 
will  lead  to  principles.  The  art  itself  creates 
a  faculty  to  transform  it  into  a  science.  Re- 
ligion will  produce  a  theology.  The  doctrine 
will  be  understood  only  by  the  possessor  of  that 
goodness  to  which  it  has  itself  given  birth. 

Second,  the  Apostle  introduces  the  personal 
action  of  God  into  the  question.  Understand- 
ing of  the  higher  truths  is  God's  blessing  on 
goodness,f  and  destruction  of  the  faculty  of 
spiritual  discernment  is  His  way  of  punishing 
moral  depravity.:):  This  is  the  general  sense 
and  purport  of  an  extremely  difficult  passage. 
The  threatened  billow  is  still  far  away.  But  be- 
fore it  rolls  over  us,  we  seem  to  be  already 
submerged  under  the  waves.  Our  only  hope 
lies  in  the  Apostle's  illustration  of  the  earth 
that  bears  here  thorns  and  there  good  grain. 

Expositors  go  quite  astray  when  they  ex- 
plain the  simile  as  if  it  were  intended  to  de- 
scribe the  effect  on  moral  character  of  rightly 
or  wrongly  using  our  faculty  of  knowledge. 
The  meaning  is  the  reverse.  The  Apostle  is 
showing  the  effect  of  character  on  our  power 
to  understand  truth.  Neither  soil  is  barren. 
Both  lands  drink  in  the  rain  that  often  comes 
upon  them.  But  the  fatness  of  the  one  field 
brings  forth  thorns  and  thistles,  and  this  can 
only  mean  that  the  man's  vigour  of  soul  is  itself 
an  occasion  of  moral  evil.  The  richness  of  the 
other  land  produces  plants  fit  for  use  by  men, 
who  are  the  sole  reason  for  its  tillage.  This, 
again,  must  mean  that,  in  the  case  of  some 
men,  God  blesses  that  natural  strength  which 
itself  is  neither  good  nor  evil,  and  it  becomes 
a  source  of  goodness.  We  come  now  to  the 
result  in  each  case.  The  soil  that  brings  forth 
useful  herbs  has  its  share  of  the  Creator's  first 
blessing.  What  the  blessing  consists  in  we  are 
not  here  told,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  pursue 
this  side  of  the  illustration  further.  But  the 
other  soil,  which  gives  its  natural  strength  to 
the  production  of  noxious  weeds,  falls  under  the 
Creator's  primal  curse  and  is  nigh  unto  burn- 
ing. The  point  of  the  parable  evidently  is  that 
God  blesses  the  one,  that  God  destroys  the 
other.  In  both  cases  the  Apostle  recognises 
the  Divine  action,  carrying  into  effect  a  Divine 
threat  and  a  Divine  promise. 
*  Chap.  v.  13.  t  Chap.  vi.  7.  t  Chap.  v.  8. 
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Let  us  see  how  the  simile  is  applied.  The 
terrible  word  "  impossible  "  might  indeed  have 
been  pronounced,  with  some  qualification,  over 
a  man  who  had  fallen  under  the  power  of  evil 
habits.  For  God  se.ts  His  seal  to  the  verdict  of 
our  moral  nature.  To  such  a  man  the  only 
escape  is  through  the  strait  gate  of  repentance. 
But  here  we  have  much  more  than  the  ordinary 
evil  habits  of  men,  such  as  covetousness,  hy- 
pocrisy, carnal  imaginations,  cruelty.  The 
Apostle  is  thinking  throughout  of  God's  revela- 
tion in  His  Son.  He  refers  to  the  righteous 
anger  of  God  against  those  who  persistently 
despise  the  Son.  In  the  second  chapter  *  he  has 
asked  how  men  who  neglect  the  salvation 
spoken  through  the  Lord  can  hope  to  shun 
God's  anger.  Here  he  declares  the  same  truth 
in  a  stronger  form.  How  shall  they  escape  His 
wrath  who  crucify  afresh  the  Son  and  put  Him 
to  an  open  shame?  Such  men  God  will  punish 
by  hardening  their  hearts,  so  that  they  cannot 
even  repent.  The  initial  grace  becomes  impos- 
sible. 

The  four  parts  of  the  simile  and  of  the  appli- 
cation correspond. 

First,  drinking  in  the  rain  that  often  comes 
upon  the  land  corresponds  to  being  once  en- 
lightened, tasting  of  the  heavenly  gift,  being 
made- partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  tasting 
the  good  word  of  God  and  the  powers  of  the 
world  to  come.  The  rain  descends  on  all  the 
land  and  gives  it  its  natural  richness.  The  ques- 
tion whether  the  Apostle  speaks  of  converted 
or  unconverted  men  is  entirely  beside  the  pur- 
pose, and  may  safely  be  relegated  to  the  limbo 
of  misapplied  interpretations.  No  doubt  the 
controversy  between  Calvinists  and  Arminians 
concerning  final  perseverance  and  the  possi- 
bility of  a  fall  from  a  state  of  grace  is  itself 
vastly  important.  But  the  question  whether 
the  gifts  mentioned  are  bestowed  on  an  uncon- 
verted man  is  of  no  importance  to  the  right 
apprehension  of  the  Apostle's  meaning.  We 
must  be  forgiven  for  thinking  he  had  it  not  in 
his  mind.  It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  remind 
ourselves  that  all  these  excellences  are  regarded 
by  the  Apostle  as  gifts  of  God,  like  the  oft- 
descending  rain,  not  as  moral  qualities  in  men. 
He  mentions  the  one  enlightenment  produced 
by  the  one  revelation  of  God  in  His  Son.  It 
may  be  compared  to  the  opening  of  blind  eyes 
or  the  startled  waking  of  the  soul  by  a  great 
idea.  To  taste  the  heavenly  gift  is  to  make  trial 
of  the  new  truth.  To  be  made  partakers  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  to  be  moved  by  a  super- 
natural enlightening  influence.  To  taste  the 
good  word  of  God  is  to  discern  the  moral  beauty 
of  the  revelation.  To  taste  the  powers  of  the 
world  to  come  is  to  participate  in  the  gifts  of 
power  which  the  Spirit  divides  to  each  one 
severally  even  as  He  will.  All  these  things 
have  an  intellectual  quality.  Faith  in  Christ 
and  love  to  God  are  purposely  excluded.  The 
Apostle  brings  together  various  phases  of  our 
spiritual  intelligence, — the  gift  of  illumination, 
which  we  sometimes  call  genius,  sometimes 
culture,  sometimes  insight,  the  faculty  that 
ought  to  apprehend  Christ  and  welcome  the 
revelation  in  the  Son.  If  these  high  gifts  are 
used  to  scoff  at  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  with 
the  persistence  that  can  spring  only  from  the 
pride  and  self-righteousness  of  unbelief,  renewal 
is  impossible. 

*  Chap.  ii.  3. 


Second,  the  negative  result  of  not  bringing 
forth  any  useful  herbs  corresponds  to  falling 
away.  God  has  bestowed  His  gift  of  enlighten- 
ment, but  there  is  no  response  of  heart  and  will. 
The  soul  does  not  lay  hold,  but  drifts  away. 

Third,  the  positive  result  of  bearing  thorns 
and  thistles  corresponds  to  crucifying  to  them- 
selves the  Son  of  God  afresh  and  putting  Him 
to  an  open  shame.  The  gifts  of  God  have  been 
abused,  and  the  contrary  of  what  He,  in  His 
care  for  men,  intended  the  earth  to  produce,  is 
the  result.  The  Divine  gift  of  spiritual  en- 
lightenment has  been  itself  turned  into  a  very 
genius  of  cynical  mockery.  The  Son  of  God 
has  already  been  once  crucified  amid  the  awful 
scenes  of  Gethsemane  and  Calvary.  The 
agony  and  bloody  sweat,  the  cry  of  infinite 
loneliness  on  the  Cross,  the  tender  compassion 
of  the  dying  Jesus,  the  power  of  His  resur- 
rection— all  this  is  past.  One  bitterness  yet 
remains.  Men  use  God's  own  gift  of  spiritual 
illumination  to  crucify  the  Son  afresh.  But  they 
crucify  Him  only  for  themselves.  When  the 
sneer  has  died  away  on  the  scoffer's  lips,  noth- 
ing is  left.  No  result  has  been  achieved  in  the 
moral  world.  When  Christ  was  crucified  on 
Calvary,  His  death  changed  for  ever  the  rela- 
tions of  God  and  men.  When  He  is  crucified 
in  the  reproach  of  His  enemies,  nothing  has 
been  accomplished  outside  the  scoffer's  little 
world  of  vanity  and  pride. 

Fourth,  to  be  nigh  unto  a  curse  and  to  be 
given  in  the  end  to  be  burned  corresponds  to 
the  impossibility  of  renewal.  The  illustration 
requires  us  to  distinguish  between  "  falling 
away  "  and  "  crucifying  the  Son  of  God  afresh 
and  putting  Him  to  an  open  shame."  The  land 
is  doomed  to  be  burned  because  it  bears  thorns 
and  thistles.  God  renders  men  incapable  of 
repentance,  not  because  they  have  fallen  away 
once  or  more  than  once,  but  because  they  scoff 
at  the  Son,  through  Whom  God  has  spoken 
unto  us.  The  terrible  impossibility  of  renewal 
here  threatened  applies,  not  to  apostasy  (as  the 
early  Church  maintained)  nor  to  the  lapsed  (as 
the  Novatianists  held),  but  to  apostasy  com- 
bined with  a  cynical,  scoffing  temper  that  per- 
sists in  treading  the  Son  of  God  under  foot. 
Apostasy  resembles  the  sin  against  the  Son  of 
man;  cynicism  in  reference  to  the  Son  of  man 
comes  very  near  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 
This  sin  is  not  forgiven,  because  it  hardens  the 
heart  and  makes  repentance  impossible.  It 
hardens  the  heart,  because  God  is  jealous  of 
His  Son's  honour,  and  punishes  the  scoffer  with 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  spiritual  faculty  and 
with  absolute  inability  to  recover  it.  This  is  not 
the  mere  force  of  habit.  It  is  God's  retribu- 
tion, and  the  Apostle  mentions  it  here  because 
the  text  of  the  whole  Epistle  is  that  God  has 
spoken  unto  us  in  His  Son. 

But  the  Hebrew  Christians  have  not  come  to 
this.  The  Apostle  is  persuaded  better  things  of 
them,  and  things  that  are  nigh,  not  unto  a  curse, 
but  unto  ultimate  salvation.  Yet  they  are  not 
free  from  the  danger.  If  we  may  appropriate 
the  language  of  an  eminent  historian,  "  the  wor- 
ship of  wealth,  grandeur,  and  dominion  blinded 
the  Jews  to  the  form  of  spiritual  godliness;  the 
rejection  of  the  Saviour  and  the  deification  of 
Herod  were  parallel  manifestations  of  the  same 
engrossing  delusion."  That  the  Christian  He- 
brews may  not  fall  under  the  curse  impending 
over  their  race,  the  Apostle  urges  them  to  press 
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on  unto  full  growth  of  character.  And  this  he 
and  they  will  do — he  ranks  himself  among  them, 
and  ventures  to  make  reply  in  their  name.  But 
He  must  add  an  "  if  God  permit."  For  there 
are  men  whom  God  will  not  permit  to  advance 
a  jot  higher.  Because  they  have  abused  His 
great  gift  of  illumination  to  scoff  at  the  greater 
gift  of  the  Son,  they  are  doomed  to  forfeit  pos- 
session of  both.  The  only  doomed  man  is  the 
cynic. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  IMPOSSIBILITY  OF  FAILURE. 

Hebrews  vi.  9-20  (R.  V.). 

Solemn  warning  is  followed  by  words  of  af- 
fectionate encouragement.  Impossibility  of  re- 
newal is  not  the  only  impossibility  within  the 
compass  of  the  Gospel.  Over  against  the 
descent  to  perdition,  hope  of  the  better  things 
grasps  salvation  with  the  one  hand  and  the 
climbing  pilgrim  with  the  other,  and  makes  his 
failure  to  reach  the  summit  impossible.  Both 
impossibilities  have  their  source  in  God's  jus- 
tice. He  is  not  unjust  to  forget  the  deed  of 
love  shown  towards  His  name,  when  the  "only- 
begotten  Son  ministered  to  men  and  still  min- 
isters. Contempt  of  this  love  God  will  punish. 
Neither  is  He  unjust  to  forget  the  love  that 
ministered  to  His  poor  saints  in  days  of  perse- 
cution, when  the  Hebrew  Christians  became 
partakers  with  their  fellow-believers  in  their 
reproaches  and  tribulations,  showed  pity  to- 
wards their  brethren  in  prisons,  and  took  joy- 
fully the  spoiling  of  their  goods.  The  stream 
of  brotherly  kindness  was  still  flowing.  This 
love  God  rewards.  But  the  Apostle  desires 
them  to  show,  not  only  faithfulness  in  minister- 
ing to  the  saints,  but  also  Christian  earnestness 
generally,  until  they  attain  the  full  assurance  of 
hope.  The  older  expositors  understand  the 
words  to  express  the  Apostle's  wish  that  his 
readers  should  continue  to  minister  to  the 
saints.  But  Calvin's  view  has,  especially  since 
the  time  of  Bengel,  been  generally  accepted: 
that  the  Apostle  urges  his  readers  to  be  as  dili- 
gent in  seeking  the  full  assurance  of  hope  as 
they  are  in  ministering  to  the  poor.  This  is  most 
probably  the  meaning,  but  with  the  addition 
that  he  speaks  of  "  earnestness  "  generally,  not 
merely  of  active  diligence.  Their  religion  was 
too  narrow  in  range.  Care  for  the  poor  has 
sometimes  been  the  piety  of  sluggish  despond- 
ency and  bigotry.  But  spiritual  earnestness  is 
the  moral  discipline  that  works  hope,  a  hope 
that  makes  not  ashamed,  but  leads  men  on  to 
an  assured  confidence  that  the  promise  of  God 
will  be  fulfilled,  though  now  black  clouds  over- 
spread their  sky. 

An  incentive  to  faith  and  endurance  will  be 
found  in  the  example  of  all  inheritors  of  God's 
promise.  The  Apostle  is  on  the  verge  of  an- 
ticipating the  splendid  record  of  the  eleventh 
chapter.  But  he  arrests  himself,  partly  because, 
at  the  present  stage  of  his  argument  he  can 
speak  of  faith  only  as  the  deep  fountain  of  en- 
durance. He  cannot  now  describe  it  as  the 
realisation  and  the  proof  of  things  unseen.  He 
wishes,  moreover,  to  dwell  on  the  oath  made 
by  God  to  Abraham.  Even  this,  if  not  an  an- 
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ticipation  of  what  is  still  to  come,  is  at  least 
a  preparation  of  the  reader  for  the  distinction 
hereafter  effectively  handled  between  the  high- 
priest  made  without  an  oath  and  the  High-priest 
made  with  an  oath.  But,  in  the  present  sec- 
tion, the  emphatic  notion  is  that  the  promise 
made  to  Abraham  is  the  same  promise  which 
the  Apostle  and  his  brethren  wait  to  see  ful- 
filled, and  that  the  confirmation  of  the  promise 
by  oath  to  Abraham  is  still  in  force  for  their 
strong  encouragement.  It  is  true  that  Abraham 
received  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  in  his 
lifetime,  but  only  in  a  lower  form.  The  prom- 
ise, like  the  Sabbath  rest,  has  become  more  and 
still  more  elevated,  profound,  spiritual,  with  the 
long  delay  of  God  to  make  it  good.  It  is 
equally  true  that  the  saints  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment received  not  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
in  its  highest  meaning,  and  were  not  perfected 
apart  from  believers  of  after-ages.  God's 
words  never  grow  obsolete.  They  are  never 
left  behind  by  the  Church.  If  they  seem  to  pass 
away,  they  return  laden  with  still  choicer  fruit. 
The  coursing  moon  in  the  high  heavens  is  never 
outstripped  by  the  belated  traveller.  The  hope 
of  the  Gospel  is  ever  set  before  us.  God  swears 
to  Abraham  in  the  spring-time  of  the  world 
that  we,  on  whom  the  ends  of  the  ages  have 
come,  may  have  a  strong  incentive  to  press 
onwards. 

But,  if  the  oath  of  God  to  Abraham  is  to 
inspire  us  with  new  courage,  we  must  resemble 
Abraham  in  the  eager  earnestness  and  calm  en- 
durance of  his  faith.  The  passage  has  often 
been  treated  as  if  the  oath  had  been  intended 
to  meet  the  weakness  of  faith.  But  unbelief  is 
logician  enough  to  argue  that  God's  word  is 
as  good  as  His  bond;  yea,  that  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  His  oath  except  from  His  word. 
The  Apostle  refers  to  the  greatest  instance  of 
faith  ever  shown  even  by  Abraham,  when  he 
withheld  not  his  son,  his  beloved  son,  on 
Moriah.  The  oath  was  made  to  him  by  God, 
not  before  he  gave  up  Isaac,  in  order  to  en- 
courage his  weakness,  but  when  he  had  done  it, 
as  a  reward  of  his  strength.  Philo's  fine  sen- 
tence, which  indeed  the  sacred  writer  partly 
borrows,  is  intended  to  teach  the  same  lesson: 
that,  while  disappointments  are  heaped  on  sense, 
an  endless  abundance  of  good  things  has  been 
given  to  the  earnest  soul  and  the  perfect  man. 
It  is  to  Abraham  when  he  has  achieved  his 
supreme  victory  of  faith  that  God  vouchsafes  to 
make  oath  that  He  will  fulfil  His  promise.  This 
gives  us  the  clue  to  the  purport  of  the  words. 
Up  to  this  final  test  of  Abraham's  faith  God's 
promise  is,  so  to  speak,  conditional.  It  will  be 
fulfilled  if  Abraham  will  believe.  Now  at 
length  the  promise  is  given  unconditionally. 
Abraham  has  gone  triumphantly  through  every 
trial.  He  has  not  withheld  his  son.  So  great 
is  his  faith  that  God  can  now  confirm  His 
promise  with  a  positive  declaration,  which  trans- 
forms a  promise  made  to  a  man  into  a  predic- 
tion that  binds  Himself.  Or  shall  we  retract 
the  expression  that  the  promise  is  now  given 
unconditionally?  The  condition  is  transferred 
from  the  faith  of  Abraham  to  the  faithfulness 
of  God.  In  this  lies  the  oath.  God  pledges 
His  own  existence  on  the  fulfilment  of  His 
promise.  He  says  no  longer,  "  If  thou  canst 
believe,"  but  "  As  true  as  I  live."  Speaking 
humanly,  unbelief  on  the  part  of  Abraham 
would  have  made  the  promise  of  God  of  none 
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effect;  for  it  was  conditioned  on  Abraham's 
faith.  But  the  oath  has  raised  the  promise 
above  being  affected  by  the  unbelief  of  some, 
and  itself  includes  the  faith  of  some.  St.  Paul 
can  now  ask,  "  What  if  some  did  not  believe? 
Shall  their  unbelief  make  the  faith  "  (no  longer 
merely  the  promise)  "of  God  without  effect?" 
Our  author  also  can  speak  of  two  immutable 
things,  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  God  to 
lie.  The  one  is  the  promise,  the  immutability 
of  which  means  only  that  God,  on  His  part, 
does  not  retract,  but  casts  on  men  the  blame  if 
the  promise  is  not  fulfilled.  The  other  is  the 
oath,  in  which  God  takes  the  matter  into  His 
own  hands  and  puts  the  certainty  of  His  fulfill- 
ing the  promise  to  rest  on  His  own  eternal 
being. 

The  Apostle  is  careful  to  point  out  the  wide 
and  essential  difference  between  the  oath  of 
God  and  the  oaths  of  men.  "  For  men  swear 
by  the  greater;  "  that  is,  they  call  upon  God, 
as  the  Almighty,  to  destroy  them  if  they  are 
uttering  what  is  false.  They  imprecate  a  curse 
upon  themselves.  If  they  have  sworn  to  a  false- 
hood, and  if  the  imprecation  falls  on  their  heads, 
they  perish,  and  the  matter  ends.  And  yet  an 
oath  decides  all  disputes  between  man  and 
man.  Though  they  appeal  to  an  Omnipotence 
that  often  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  their  prayer 
against  themselves;  though,  if  the  Almighty 
were  to  fling  retribution  on  them,  the  wheels  of 
nature  would  whirl  as  merrily  as  before; 
though,  if  their  false  swearing  were  to  cause 
the  heavens  to  fall,  the  men  would  still  exist 
and  continue  to  be  men; — yet,  for  all  this,  they 
accept  an  oath  as  final  settlement.  They  are 
compelled  to  come  to  terms;  for  they  are  at 
their  wits'  end.  But  it  is  very  different  with 
the  oath  of  God.  When  He  swears  by  Himself, 
He  appeals,  not  to  His  omnipotence,  but  to 
His  truthfulness.  If  any  jot  or  tittle  of  God's 
promise  fails  to  the  feeblest  child  that  trusts 
Him,  God  ceases  to  be.  He  has  been  annihi- 
lated, not  by  an  act  of  power,  but  by  a  lie. 

We  have  said  that  the  oath  met,  not  the  weak- 
ness, but  the  strength,  of  Abraham's  faith.  If 
so,  why  was  it  given  him? 

First,  it  simplified  his  faith.  It  removed  all 
tendency  to  morbid  introspection  and  filled  his 
spirit  with  a  peaceful  reliance  on  God's  faithful- 
ness. He  had  no  more  need  to  try  himself 
whether  he  was  in  the  faith.  Anxious  effort 
and  painful  struggle  were  over.  Faith  was 
now  the  very  life  of  his  soul.  He  could  leave 
his  concerns  to  God,  and  wait.  This  is  the 
thought  expressed  in  the  word  "  enduring." 

Second,  it  was  a  new  revelation  of  God  to 
him,  and  thus  elevated  his  spiritual  nature. 
The  moral  character  of  the  Most  High,  rather 
than  His  natural  attribute  of  omnipotence,  be- 
came the  resting-place  of  his  spirit.  Even  the 
joy  of  God's  heart  was  made  known  and  com- 
municated to  his.  God  was  pleased  with  Abra- 
ham's final  victory  over  unbelief,  and  wished 
to  show  him  more  abundantly  His  counsel 
and  the  immutability  of  it.  '  The  secret  of  the 
Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  Him,  and  He  will 
show  them  His  covenant." 

Third,  it  was  intended  also  for  our  encour- 
agement. It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  the  prom- 
ises of  God  are  confirmed  to  us  by  the  victori- 
ous faith  of  a  nomad  chief  from  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  who,  in  the  morning  of  the  world's 
history,    withheld    not    his    son.     After    all,    we 


are  not  disconnected  units.  God  only  can  trace 
the  countless  threads  of  influence.  Abraham's 
strong  faith  evoked  the  oath  that  now  sustains 
the  weakness  of  ours.  Because  he  believed  so 
well,  the  promise  comes  to  us  with  all  the  sanc- 
tion of  God's  own  truth  and  unchangeable- 
ness. 

The  oath  made  to  Abraham  was  linked  with  a 
still  more  ancient,  even  an  eternal,  oath,  made 
to  the  Son,  constituting  Him.  Priest  for  ever 
after  the  order  of  Melchizedek.  The  priesthood 
of  Melchizedek  is  said  by  the  Apostle  to  be  a 
type  of  the  priesthood  founded  on  an  oath.  It 
was  becoming  that  the  man  who  acknowledged 
the  priesthood  of  Melchizedek  and  received  its 
blessing  should  have  that  blessing  fulfilled  to 
him  in  the  confirmation  by  oath  of  God's  prom- 
ise. Thus  the  promises  that  have  been  fulfilled 
through  the  eternal  priesthood  of  the  true  Mel- 
chizedek are  confirmed  to  us  by  an  oath  made 
to  him  who  acknowledged  that  priesthood  in 
the  typical  Melchizedek. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  vital  points  of  con- 
tact, Abraham  and  the  Hebrew  Christians  are 
in  some  respects  very  unlike.  They  have  left 
his  serene  and  contemplative  life  far  behind. 
The  souls  of  men  are  stirred  with  dread  of  the 
threatened  end  of  all  things.  Abraham  had  no 
need  to  flee  for  refuge  from  an  impending 
wrath.  His  religion  even  was  not  a  fleeing 
from  any  wrath  to  come,  but  a  yearning  for  a 
better  fatherland.  He  never  heard  the  midnight 
cry  of  Maranatha,  but  longed  to  be  gathered 
to  his  fathers.  If  any  similitude  to  the  Chris- 
tian's fleeing  from  the  wrath  to  come  must  be 
sought  in  ancient  days,  it  will  be  found  in  the 
history  of  Lot,  not  of  Abraham.  Whether  the 
Apostle's  thoughts  rested  for  a  moment  on 
Lot's  flight  from  Sodom,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  His  mind  is  moving  so  rapidly  that  one 
illustration  after  another  flits  before  his  eye. 
The  notion  of  Abraham's  strong  faith,  reaching 
out  a  hand  to  the  strong  grasp  of  God's  oath, 
reminds  him  of  men  fleeing  for  refuge,  perhaps 
into  a  sanctuary,  and  laying  hold  of  the  horns 
of  the  altar,  with  a  reminiscence  of  the  Baptist's 
taunting  question,  "  Who  warned  you  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come?"  and  a  side  glance  at 
the  approaching  destruction  of  the  holy  city,  if 
indeed  the  catastrophe  had  not  already  befallen 
the  doomed  people.  The  thought  suggests  an- 
other illustration.  Our  hope  is  an  anchor  cast 
into  the  deep  sea.  The  anchor  is  sure  and 
steadfast — "  sure,"  for,  like  Abraham's  faith,  it 
will  neither  break  nor  bend;  "  steadfast,"  for, 
like  Abraham's  faith  again,  it  bites  the  eternal 
rock  of  the  oath.  Still  another  metaphor  lends 
itself.  The  deep  sea  is  above  all  heavens  in  the 
sanctuary  within  the  veil,  and  the  rock  is  Jesus, 
Who  has  entered  into  the  holiest  place  as  our 
High-priest.  Yet  another  thought.  Jesus  is 
not  only  High-priest,  but  also  Captain,  of  the 
redeemed  host,  leading  us  on,  and  opening  the 
way  for  us  to  enter  after  Him  into  the  sanctu- 
ary of  the  promised  land. 

Thus,  with  the  help  of  metaphor  heaped  on 
metaphor  in  the  fearless  confusion  delightful  to 
conscious  strength  and  gladness,  the  Apostle 
has  at  last  come  to  the  great  conception  of 
Christ  in  the  sanctuary  of  heaven.  He  has 
hesitated  long  to  plunge  into  the  wave;  and 
even  now  he  will  not  at  once  lift  the  veil  from 
the  argument.  The  allegory  of  Melchizedek 
must  prepare  us  for  it. 
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and  finds  his  conception  of  the   Priest-King  in 

CHAPTER  VII.  the  religious  insight  of  the  profounder  men,  or 

at    least    in    their    earnest    groping    for    better 

THE  ALLEGORY   OF   MELCHIZEDEK  things.     All  this  notwithstanding,  his  use  of  the 

allegory    is    original    and    most    felicitous.      He 

Hebrews  vii.   1-28  (R.  V.).  adds  an  idea  fraught  with  consequences  to  his 

argument.     For  the  central  thought  of  the  pas- 

Jesus  has  entered  heaven  as  our  Forerunner,  sage  is  the  endless  duration  of  the  priesthood 

in  virtue  of   His  eternal  priesthood.     The  end-  of  Melchizedek.     The  Priest-King  is  Priest  for 

less  duration  and  heavenly  power  of  His  priest-  ever. 

hood  is  the  "  hard  saying "  which  the   Hebrew  We   have    spoken    of   Melchizedek's    story   as 

Christians   would   not   easily   receive,    inasmuch  an  allegory,   not  to  insinuate  doubt   of  its  his- 

as  it  involves  the  setting  aside  of  the  old  cove-  torical  truth,  but  because  it  cannot  be  intended 

nant.     But  it  rests  on  the  words  of  the  inspired  by  the  Apostle  to  have  direct  inferential  force. 

Psalmist.     Once  already  an  inference  has  been  It  is  an   instance   of  the  allegorical   interpreta- 

drawn     from     the     Psalmist's     prophecy.     The  tion  of  Old  Testament  events,   similar  to  what 

meaning  of  the  Sabbath  rest  has  not  been  ex-  we  constantly  find  in   Philo,   and  once   at  least 

hausted  in  the  Sabbath  of  Judaism;  for  David,  in  St.  Paul.     Allegorical  use  of  history  has  just 

so  long  after  the  time  of  Moses,  speaks  of  an-  as  much  force  as  a  parable  drawn  from  nature, 

other  and  better  day.     Similarly  in  the  seventh  and  comes' just  as  near  a  demonstration  as  the 

chapter  the   Apostle   finds   an   argument   in   the  types,  if  it  is  so  used  by  an  inspired  prophet  in 

mysterious    words    of    the    Psalm,    "  The    Lord  the   Scriptures   of  the   Old  Testament.     This   is 

hath    sworn,    and   will    not    repent,    Thou   art   a  precisely  the  difference  between  our  author  and 

Priest    for    ever    after   the    order    of    Melchize-  Philo.     The    latter    invents    allegories    and    lets 

dek."  his  fancy  run  wild  in  weaving  new  coincidences, 

The  words  are  remarkable  because  they  im-  which  Scripture  does  not .  even  suggest.  But 
ply  that  in  the  heart  of  Judaism  there  lurked  a  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  keeps 
yearning  for  another  and  different  kind  of  strictly  within  the  lines  of  the  Psalm.  We  must 
priesthood  from  that  of  Aaron's  order.  It  may  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  story  of  Melchizedek 
be  compared  to  the  strange  intrusion  now  and  sets  forth  a  feature  of  Christ's  priesthood  which 
again  of  other  gods  than  the  deities  of  Olympus  cannot  be  figured  by  a  type  of  the  ordinary 
into  the  religion  of  the  Greeks,  either  by  the  form.  Philo  infers  from  the  history  of  Mel- 
introduction  of  a  new  deity  or  by  way  of  return  chizedek  the  sovereignty  of  God.  The  Psalmist 
to  a  condition  of  things  that  existed  before  the  and  the  Apostle  teach  from  it  the  eternal  dura- 
young  gods  of  the  court  of  Zeus  began  to  hold  tion  of  Christ's  priesthood.  But  how  can  any 
sway.  But,  to  add  to  the  mysterious  character  type  represent  such  a  truth?  How  can  the 
of  the  Psalm,  it  gives  utterance  to  a  desire  for  fleeting  shadow  symbolise  the  notion  of  abid- 
another  King  also.  Who  should  be  greater  than  ing  substance?  The  type  by  its  very  nature  is 
a  mere  son  of  David:  "  The  Lord  said  unto  my  transitory.  That  Christ  is  Priest  for  ever  can 
Lord,  Sit  Thou  at  My  right  hand,  until  I  make  be  symbolically  taught  only  by  negations,  by 
Thine  enemies  Thy  footstool."  Yet  the  Psalm-  the  absence  of  a  beginning  and  of  an  end,  in 
ist  is  David  himself,  and  Christ  silenced  the  some  such  way  as  the  hieroglyphics  represent 
Pharisees  by  asking  them  to  explain  the  para-  eternity  by  a  line  turning  back  upon  itself.  In 
dox:  "  If  David  then  call  Him  Lord,  how  is  this  negative  fashion,  Melchizedek  has  been  as- 
He  his  Son?"  Delitzsch  observes  "that  in  no  similated  to  the  Son  of  God.  His  history  was 
other  psalm  does  David  distinguish  between  intentionally  so  related  by  God's  spirit  that  the 
himself  and  Messiah;"  that  is,  in  all  his  other  sacred  writer's  silence  even  is  significant.  For 
predictions  Messiah  is  David  himself  idealised,  Melchizedek  suddenly  appears  on  the  scene,  and 
but  in  this  Psalm  He  is  David's  Lord  as  well  as  suddenly  vanishes,  never  to  return.  Hitherto 
as  his  Son.  The  Psalmist  desires  a  better  in  the  Bible  story  every  man's  descent  is  care- 
priesthood  and  a  better  kingship.  fully   noted,   from   the   sons   of  Adam  to   Noah, 

These  aspirations  are  alien  to  the  nature  of  from  Noah  down  to  Abraham.  Now,  however, 
Judaism.  The  Mosaic  dispensation  pointed  in-  for  the  first  time,  a  man  stands  before  us  of 
deed  to  a  coming  priest,  and  the  Jews  might  whose  genealogy  and  birth  nothing  is  said, 
expect  Messiah  to  be  a  King.  But  the  Priest  Even  his  death  is  not  mentioned.  What  is 
would  be  the  antitype  of  Aaron,  and  the  King  known  of  him  wonderfully  helps  the  allegorical 
would  be  only  the  Son  of  David.  The  Psalm  significance  of  the  intentional  silence  of  Scrip- 
speaks  of  a  Priest  after  the  order,  not  of  Aaron,  ture.  He  is  king  and  priest,  and  the  one  act 
but  of  Melchizedek,  and  of  a  King  Who  would  of  his  life  is  to  bestow  his  priestly  benediction 
be  David's  Lord.  To  increase  the  difficulty,  the  on  the  heir  of  the  promises.  No  more  appro- 
Priest  and  the  King  would  be  one  and  the  same  priate  or  more  striking  symbol  of  Christ's 
Person.  priesthood  can  be  imagined. 

Yet  the  Psalmist's  mysterious  conception  His  name  even  is  symbolical.  He  is  "  King 
comes  to  the  surface  now  and  again.  In  the  of  righteousness."  By  a  happy  coincidence,  the 
Book  of  Zechariah  the  Lord  commands  the  name  of  his  city  is  no  less  expressive  of  the 
prophet  to  set  crowns  upon  the  head  of  Joshua  truth  to  be  represented.  He  is  King  of  Salem, 
the  high-priest,  and  proclamation  is  made  "that  which  means  "King  of  peace."  The  two  no- 
he  shall  be  a  priest  upon  his  throne."  The  tions  of  righteousness  and  peace  combined 
Maccabean  princes  are  invested  with  priestly  make  up  the  idea  of  priesthood.  Righteous- 
garments.  Philo  has  actually  anticipated  the  ness  without  peace  punishes  the  transgressor. 
Apostle  in  his  reference  to  the  union  of  the  Peace  without  righteousness  condones  the 
priesthood  and  kingship  in  the  person  of  Mel-  transgression.  The  kingship  of  Melchizedek,  it 
chizedek.  We  need  not  hesitate  to  say  that  appears,  involves  that  he  is  priest, 
the   Apostle   borrows   his   allegory   from    Philo,  This  king-priest  is  a  monotheist,  though  he  is 
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not  of  the  family  of  Abraham.  He  is  even  priest 
of  the  Most  High  God,  though  he  is  outside 
the  pale  of  the  priesthood  afterwards  founded 
in  the  line  of  Aaron.  Judaism,  therefore,  en- 
joys no  monopoly  of  truth.  As  St.  Paul  argues 
that  the  promise  is  independent  of  the  Law, 
because  it  was  given  four  hundred  years  be- 
fore, so  our  author  hints  at  the  existence  of 
a  priesthood  distinct  from  the  Levitical.  What 
existed  before  Aaron  may  also  survive  him. 

Further,  these  two  men,  Melchizedek  and 
Abraham,  were  mutually  drawn  each  to  the 
other  by  force  of  their  common  piety.  Mel- 
chizedek went  out  to  meet  Abraham  on  his 
return  from  the  slaughter  of  the  kings,  appar- 
ently not  because  he  was  indebted  to  him  for 
his  life  and  the  safety  of  his  city  (for  the  kings 
had  gone  their  way  as  far  as  Dan  after  pillag- 
ing the  Cities  of  the  Plain),  but  because  he  felt 
a  strong  impulse  to  bestow  his  blessing  on  the 
man  of  faith.  He  met  him,  not  as  king,  but  as 
priest.  Would  it  be  too  fanciful  to  conjecture 
that  Abraham  had  that  mysterious  power, 
which  some  men  possess  and  some  do  not,  of 
attracting  to  himself  and  becoming  a  centre, 
around  which  others  almost  unconsciously 
gather?  It  is  suggested  by  his  entire  history. 
Whether  it  was  so  or  not,  Melchizedek  blessed 
him,  and  Abraham  accepted  the  blessing,  and 
acknowledged  its  priestly  character  by  giving 
him  the  priest's  portion,  the  tenth  of  the  best 
spoils.  How  great  must  this  man  have  been, 
who  blessed  even  Abraham,  and  to  whom 
Abraham,  the  patriarch,  paid  even  the  tenth! 
But  the  less  is  blessed  of  the  greater.  In 
Abraham  the  Levitical  priesthood  itself  may  be 
said  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  Mel- 
chizedek.* 

Wherein  lay  his  greatness?  He  was  not  in 
the  priestly  line.  Neither  do  we  read  that  he 
was  appointed  of  God.  Yet  no  man  taketh  this 
honour  unto  himself.  God  had  made  him  king 
and  priest  by  conferring  upon  him  the  gift  of 
innate  spiritual  greatness.  He  was  one  of  na- 
ture's kings,  born  to  rule,  not  because  he  was 
his  father's  son,  but  because  he  had  a  great 
soul.  It  is  not  in  record  that  he  bequeathed  to 
his  race  a  great  idea.  He  created  no  school, 
and  had  no  following.  So  seldom  is  mention 
made  of  him  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  the 
Psalmist's  passing  reference  to  his  name  at- 
tracts the  Apostle's  special  notice.  He  became 
a  priest  in  virtue  of  what  he  was  as  man.  His 
authority  as  king  sprang  from  character. 

Such  men  appear  on  earth  now  and  again. 
But  they  are  never  accounted  for.  All  we  can 
say  of  them  is  that  they  have  neither  father  nor 
mother  nor  genealogy.  They  resemble  those 
who  are  born  of  the  Spirit,  of  whom  we  know 
neither  whence  they  come  nor  whither  they  go. 
It  is  only  from  the  greatest  one  among  these 
kings  and  priests  of  men  that  the  veil  is  lifted. 
In  Him  we  see  the  Son  of  God.  In  Christ  we 
recognise  the  ideal  greatness  of  sheer  person- 
ality, and  we  at  once  say  of  all  the  others,  as 
the  Apostle  says  of  Melchizedek,  that  they  have 
been  "  made  like,"  not  unto  ancestors  or  prede- 
cessors, but  unto  Him  Who  is  Himself  like  His 
Divine  Father. 

Such  priests  remain  priests  for  ever.  They 
live  on  by  the  vitality  of  their  priesthood. 
They  have  no  beginning  of  days  or  end  of  life. 
They  have  never  been  set  apart  with  outward 
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ritual  to  an  official  distinction,  marked  by  days 
and  years.  Their  acts  are  not  ceremonial,  and 
wait  not  on  the  calendar.  They  bless  men,  and 
the  blessing  abides.  They  pray,  and  the  prayer 
dies  not.  If  their  prayer  lives  for  ever,  can 
we  suppose  that  they  themselves  pass  away? 
The  king-priest  is  heir  of  immortality,  whoever 
else  may  perish.  He  at  least  has  the  power  of  an 
endless  life.  If  he  dies  in  the  flesh,  he  lives  on 
in  the  spirit.  An  eternal  heaven  must  be 
found  or  made  for  such  men  with  God. 

Now  this  is  the  gist  and  kernel  of  the  Apos- 
tle's beautiful  allegory.  The  argument  points  to 
the  Son  of  God,  and  leads  up  to  the  conception 
of  His  eternal  priesthood  in  the  sanctuary  of 
heaven.  Let  us  see  how  the  parable  is  inter- 
preted  and   applied. 

That  Jesus  is  a  great  High-priest  has  been 
proved  by  argument  after  argument  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Epistle.  But  this  is  not 
enough  to  show  that  the  priesthood  after  the 
order  of  Aaron  has  passed  away.  The  Hebrew 
Christians  may  still  maintain  that  the  Messiah 
perfected  the  Aaronic  priesthood  and  added  to 
it  the  glory  of  kingship.  Transference  of  the 
priesthood  must  be  proved;  and  it  is  symbolised 
in  the  history  of  Melchizedek.  But  transfer- 
ence of  the  priesthood  involves  much  more 
than  what  has  hitherto  been  mentioned.  It  im- 
plies, not  merely  that  the  priesthood  after  the 
order  of  Aaron  has  come  to  an  end,  but  that 
the  entire  dispensation  of  law,  the  old  covenant, 
is  replaced  by  a  new  covenant  and  a  better  one, 
inasmuch  as  the  Law  was  erected  on  the 
foundation  of  the  priesthood.  It  was  a  reli- 
gious economy.  The  fundamental  conceptions 
of  the  religion  were  guilt  and  forgiveness.  The 
essential  fact  of  the  dispensation  was  sacrifice 
offered  for  the  sinner  to  God  by  a  priest.  The 
priesthood  was  the  article  of  a  standing  or  a 
falling  Church  under  the  Old  Testament. 
Change  of  the  priesthood  of  itself  abrogates  the 
covenant. 

What,  then,  is  the  truth  in  this  matter?  Has 
the  priesthood  been  transferred?  Let  the  story 
of  Melchizedek,  interpreted  by  the  inspired 
Psalmist,  supply  the  answer. 

First,  Jesus  sprang  from  the  royal  tribe  of 
Judah,  not  from  the  sacerdotal  tribe  of  Levi. 
The  Apostle  intentionally  uses  a  term  that 
glances  at  the  prophet  Zechariah's  prediction 
concerning  Him  Who  shall  arise  as  the  dawn, 
and  be  a  Priest  upon  His  throne.  We  shall, 
therefore,  entitle  Him  "  Lord,"  and  say  that 
"  our  Lord "  has  risen  out  of  Judah.  He  is 
Lord  and  King  by  right  of  birth.  But  this 
circumstance,  that  He  belongs  to  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  hints,  to  say  the  least,  at  a  transference 
of  the  priesthood.  For  Moses  said  nothing  of 
this  tribe  in  reference  to  priests,  however  great 
it  became  in  its  kings.  The  kingship  of  our 
Lord  is  foreshadowed  in  Melchizedek. 

Second,  it  is  still  more  evident  that  the 
Aaronic  priesthood  has  been  set  aside  if  we 
recall  another  feature  in  the  allegory  of  Mel- 
chizedek. For  Jesus  is  like  Melchizedek  as 
Priest,  not  as  King  only.  The  priesthood  of 
Melchizedek  sprang  from  the  man's  inherent 
greatness.  How  much  more  is  it  true  of  Jesus 
Christ  that  His  greatness  is  personal!  He  be- 
came what  He  is,  not  by  force  of  law,  which 
could  create  only  an  external,  carnal  command- 
ment, but  by  innate  power,  in  virtue  of  which 
He  will  live  on  and  His  life  will  be  indestructi- 
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ble.  The  commandment  that  constituted  Aaron 
priest  has  not  indeed  been  violently  abrogated; 
but  it  has  been  thrust  aside  in  consequence  of 
its  own  inner  feebleness  and  uselessness.  That 
it  has  been  weak  and  unprofitable  to  men  is 
evident  from  the  inability  of  the  Law,  as  a  sys- 
tem erected  upon  that  priesthood,  to  satisfy  con- 
science. Yet  this  carnal,  decayed  priesthood 
was  permitted  to  linger  on  and  work  itself  out. 
The  better  hope,  through  which  we  do  actually 
come  near  unto  God,  did  not  forcibly  put  an 
end  to  it,  but  was  superadded.  Christ  never 
formally  abolished  the  old  covenant.  We  can- 
not date  its  extinction.  We  must  not  say  that 
it  ceased  to  exist  when  the  Supper  was  insti- 
tuted, or  when  the  true  Passover  was  slain,  or 
when  the  Spirit  descended.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  intended  to  awaken  men  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  gone.  They  can  hardly  realise  that 
it  is  dead.  It  has  been  lost,  like  the  light  of 
a  star,  in  the  spreading  "  dawn  "  of  day.  The 
sun  of  that  eternal  day  is  the  infinitely  great 
personality  of  Jesus  Christ,  born  a  crownless 
King;  crowned  at  His  death,  but  with  thorns. 
Yet  what  mighty  power  He  has  wielded!  The 
Galilean  has  conquered.  Since  He  has  passed 
through  the  heavens  from  the  eyes  of  men, 
thousands  in  every  age  have  been  ready  to  die 
for  Him.  Even  to-day  the  Christianity  of  the 
greatest  part  of  His  followers  consists  more  in 
profound  loyalty  to  a  personal  King  than  in 
any  intellectual  comprehension  of  the  Teacher's 
dogmatic  system.  Such  kingly  power  cannot 
perish.  Untouched  by  the  downfall  of  king- 
doms and  the  revolutions  of  thought,  such  a 
King  will  sit  upon  His  moral  throne  from  age 
to  age,  yesterday  and  to-day  the  same,  and  for 
ever. 

Third,  the  entire  system  or  covenant  based 
on  the  Aaronic  priesthood  has  passed  away  and 
given  place  to  a  better  covenant, — better  in 
proportion  to  the  firmer  foundation  on  which 
the  priesthood  of  Jesus  rests.  Beyond  ques- 
tion, the  promises  of  God  were  steadfast.  But 
men  could  not  realise  the  glorious  hope  of 
their  fulfilment,  and  that  for  two  reasons.  First, 
difficult  conditions  were  imposed  on  fallible 
men.  The  worshipper  might  transgress  in 
many  points  of  ritual.  His  mediator,  the  priest, 
might  err  where  error  would  be  fatal  to  the 
result.  Worshipper  and  priest,  if  they  were 
thoughtful  and  pious  men,  would  be  haunted 
with  the  dread  of  having  done  wrong  they 
knew  not  how  or  where,  and  be  filled  with  dark 
forebodings.  Confidence,  especially  full  assur- 
ance, was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Second,  Christ 
found  it  necessary  to  urge  His  disciples  to  be- 
lieve in  God.  The  misery  of  distrusting  God 
Himself  exists.  Men  think  that  He  is  such  as 
they  are;  and,  as  they  do  not  believe  in  them- 
selves, their  faith  in  God  is  a  reed  shaken  by 
the  wind.  These  wants  were  not  adequately 
met  by  the  old  covenant.  The  conditions  im- 
posed perplexed  men,  and  the  revelation  of 
God's  moral  character  and  Fatherhood  was  not 
sufficiently  clear  to  remove  distrust.  The  Apos- 
tle directs  attention  to  the  strange  absence  of 
any  swearing  of  an  oath  on  the  part  of  God 
when  He  instituted  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  or 
on  the  part  of  the  priest  at  his  consecration. 
Yet  the  kingship  was  confirmed  by  oath  to 
David.  In  the  new  covenant,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  such  fears  may  be  dismissed.  For  the  only 
condition  imposed  is  faith.     In  order  to  make 


faith  easy  and  inspire  men  with  courage,  God 
appoints  a  Surety  for  Himself.  He  offers  His 
Son  as  Hostage,  and  thus  guarantees  the  fulfil- 
ment of  His  promise.  As  the  Man  Jesus,  the 
Son  of  God  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
men.  "  Of  the  better  covenant  Jesus  is  the 
Surety."  This  will  explain  a  word  in  the  sixth 
chapter,  which  we  were  compelled  at  the  time 
to  put  aside.  For  it  is  there  said  that  God 
"  mediated  "  with  an  oath.  We  now  under- 
stand that  this  means  the  appointment  of  Christ 
to  be  Surety  of  the  fulfilment  of  God's  prom- 
ises. The  old  covenant  could  offer  no  guar- 
antee. It  is  true  that  it  was  ordained  in  the 
hands  of  a  mediator.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
the  mediator  was  no  surety,  inasmuch  as  those 
priests  were  made  without  an  oath.  Christ  has 
been  made  Priest  with  an  oath.  Therefore  He 
is,  as  Jesus,  the  Surety  of  a  better  covenant. 
In  what  respects  the  covenant  is  better,  the 
Apostle  will  soon  tell  us.  For  the  present,  we 
only  know  that  the  foundation  is  stronger  in 
proportion  as  the  oath  of  God  reveals  more 
fully  His  sincerity  and  love,  and  renders  it  an 
easier  thing  for  men  laden  with  guilt  to  trust 
the  promise. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  subject,  it  may  be  well 
to  remind  the  reader  that  this  mention  of  a 
Surety  by  our  author  is  the  locus  classicus  of  the 
Federalist  school  of  divines.  Cocceius  and  his 
followers  present  the  whole  range  of  theologi- 
cal doctrines  under  the  form  of  covenant.  They 
explain  the  words  "  Surety  of  a  better  cove- 
nant "  to  mean  that  Christ  is  appointed  by  God 
to  be  a  Surety  on  behalf  of  men,  not  on  behalf 
of  God.  The  course  of  thought  in  the  passage 
is,  we  think,  decisive  against  this  interpretation. 
At  the  same  time,  we  readily  admit  that  their 
doctrine  is  a  just  theological  inference  from  the 
passage.  If  God  swears  that  His  gracious  pur- 
poses will  be  fulfilled  and  ordains  Jesus  to  be 
His  Surety  to  men,  and  if  also  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Divine  promise  depends  on  the  fulfilment 
of  certain  conditions  on  the  part  of  men,  the 
oath  of  God  will  involve  His  enabling  men  to 
fulfil  those  conditions,  and  the  Surety  will  be- 
come in  eventual  fact  a  Surety  on  behalf  of 
men.  But  this  is  only  an  inference.  It  is  not 
the  meaning  of  the  Apostle's  words,  who  only  . 
speaks  of  the  Surety  on  the  part  of  God.  The 
validity  of  the  inference  now  mentioned  depends 
on  other  considerations  extraneous  to  this  pas- 
sage. With  those  considerations,  therefore,  we 
have  at  present  nothing  to  do. 

Fourth,  the  climax  of  the  argument  is  reached 
when  the  Apostle  infers  the  endless  duration 
of  Christ's  one  priesthood.  The  number  of 
men  who  had  been  successively  high-priests  of 
the  old  covenant  increased  from  age  to  age. 
Dying  one  after  another,  they  were  prevented 
from  continuing  as  high-priests.  But  Mel- 
chizedek  had  no  successor;  and  the  Jews  them- 
selves admitted  that  the  Christ  would  abide  for 
ever.  The  ascending  argument  of  the  Apostle 
proves  that  He  ever  liveth,  and  has,  therefore, 
an  immutable  priesthood.  For,  first,  He  is  of 
the  royal  tribe,  and  the  oath  of  God  to  David 
guarantees  that  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no 
end.  Again,  in  the  greatness  of  His  personality, 
He  is  endowed  with  the  power  of  an  endless 
life.  Moreover,  as  Priest  He  has  been  estab- 
lished in  His  office  by  oath.  He  is,  therefore, 
Priest  for  ever. 

A  question  suggests  itself.     Why  is  the  end- 
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less  life  of  one  high-priest  more  effective  than 

a  succession,  conceivably  an  endless  succession,  CHAPTER  VIII. 
of    high-priests?     The     eternal     priesthood    in- 
volves two  distinct,  but  mutually  dependent,  con-  THE  NEW  COVENANT. 
ceptions, — power  to   save  and   intercession.     In 

the   case   of  any   man,   to   live   for   ever   means  Hebrews  viii.   1-6  (R.  V.). 
power.     Even  the  body  of  our  humiliation  will 

be  raised  in  power.  Can  the  spirit,  therefore,  The  Apostle  has  interpreted  the  beautiful 
in  the  risen  life,  its  own  native  home,  be  sub-  story  of  Melchizedek  with  wonderful  felicity 
ject  to  weakness?  What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  and  force.  The  point  of  the  whole  Epistle,  he 
the  risen  and  glorified  Christ?  The  difference  now  tells  us,  lies  there.  He  has  brought  forth 
between  Him  and  the  high-priests  of  earth  is  the  headstone  of  the  corner,  the  keystone  of 
like  the  difference  between  the  body  that  is  the  arch.  It  is,  in  short,  that  we  have  such 
raised  and  the  body  that  dies.  In  Aaron  priest-  a  High-priest.  Country,  holy  city,  ark  of  the 
hood  is  sown  in  corruption,  dishonour,  weak-  covenant,  all  are  lost.  But  if  we  have  the  High- 
ness; in  Christ  priesthood  is  raised  in  incor-  priest,  all  are  restored  to  us  in  a  better  and 
ruption,  in  glory,  in  power.  In  Aaron  it  is  more  enduring  form.  Jesus  is  the  High-priest 
sown  a  natural  priesthood;  in  Christ  it  is  raised  and  King.  He  has  taken  His  seat  once  for  all, 
a  spiritual  priesthood.  It  must  be  that  the  as  King,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the 
High-priest  in  heaven  has  power  to  save  con-  Majesty,  and,  as  Priest,  is  also  Minister  of  the 
tinually  and  completely.  Whenever  help  is  sanctuary  and  of  the  true  tabernacle.  The  in- 
needed,  He  is  living.  But  He  ever  lives  that  definite  and  somewhat  unusual  term  "  min- 
He  may  intercede.  Apart  from  intercession  on  ister "  or  "  public  servant "  is  intentionally 
behalf  of  men,  His  power  is  not  moral.  It  has  chosen,  partly  to  emphasise  the  contrast  be- 
no  greatness,  or  joy,  or  meaning.  Intercession  tween  Christ's  kingly  dignity  and  His  priestly 
is  the  moral  content  of  His  powerful  existence,  service,  partly  because  the  author  wishes  to  ex- 
Whenever  help  is  needed.  He  is  living,  and  is  plain  at  greater  length  in  what  Christ's  actual 
mighty  to  save  from  sin,  to  rescue  from  death,  work  as  High-priest  in  heaven  consists.  For 
to   deliver   from   its   fear.  Christ's    heavenly    glory    is    a    life    of    service, 

To  prove  that  Christ's  eternal  priesthood  in-  not  of  selfish  gratification.  Every  high-priest 
volves  power  and  intercession  is  the  purpose  of  serves.*  He  is  appointed  for  no  other  purpose 
the  next  verses.  Such  a  High-priest,  powerful  than  to  offer  gifts  and  sacrifices.  The  Apostle's 
to  save  and  ever  living  to  intercede,  is  the  only  readers  admitted  that  Christ  was  High-priest. 
One  befitting  us,  who  are  at  once  helpless  and  But  they  were  forgetting  that,  as  such,  He  too 
guilty.  The  Apostle  triumphantly  unfolds  the  must  necessarily  minister  and  have  something 
glory  of  this  conception  of  a  high-priest.  He  which  He  can  offer.  Our  theology  is  still  in 
means  Christ.  But  he  is  too  triumphant  to  like  danger.  We  are  sometimes  prone  to  re- 
name Him.  "  Such  a  high-priest  befits  us."  gard  Christ's  life  in  heaven  as  only  a  state  of 
The  power  of  His  heavenly  life  implies  the  exaltation  and  power,  and,  consequently,  to 
highest  development  of  moral  condition.  He  speak  more  of  the  saints'  happiness  than  of  their 
will  address  God  with  holy  reverence.  He  will  service.  It  is  the  natural  result  of  superficial 
succour  men  without  a  tinge  of  malice,  which  theories  of  the  Atonement  that  little  practical 
is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  He  wishes  use  is  made  by  many  Christians  of  the  truth  of 
them  well  from  the  depth  of  His  heart.  He  Christ's  priestly  intercession.  The  debt  has 
must  not  be  sullied  by  a  spot  of  moral  defile-  been  paid,  the  debtor  discharged,  and  the  trans- 
ment  (for  purity  only  can  face  God  or  love  action  ended.  Christ's  present  activity  towards 
men).  He  must  be  set  apart  for  His  lofty  God  is  acknowledged  and — neglected.  Protes- 
function  from  the  sinners  for  whom  He  inter-  tants  are  confirmed  in  this  baneful  worldliness 
cedes.  He  must  enter  the  true  holiest  place  of  conception  by  their  just  desire  to  keep  at  a 
and  stand  in  awful  solitariness  above  the  heav-  safe  distance  from  the  error  in  the  opposite 
ens  of  worlds  and  angels  in  the  immediate  extreme:  that  Christ  presents  to  God  the 
presence  of  God.  Further,  He  must  not  be  Church's  sacrifices  of  the  Mass. 
under  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  holiest  place  The  truth  lies  midway  between  two  errors, 
to  renew  His  sacrifice,  as  the  high-priests  of  On  the  one  hand,  Christ's  intercession  is  not 
the  old  covenant  had  need  to  offer,  through  itself  the  making  or  constituting  of  a  sacrifice; 
the  priests,  new  sacrifices  every  day  through  on  the  other,  it  is  not  mere  pleading  and 
the  year  for  themselves  and  for  the  people —  prayer.  The  sacrifice  was  made  and  completed 
yea,  for  themselves  first,  then  for  the  people —  on  the  Cross,  as  the  victims  were  slain  in  the 
before  they  dared  re-enter  within  the  veil.*  For  outer  court.  But  it  was  through  the  blood  of 
Christ  offered  Himself.  Such  a  sacrifice,  once  those  victims  the  high-priest  had  authority  to 
offered,  was  sufficient  for  ever.  enter  the   holiest   place;   and  when   he   had  en- 

To   sum   up.f     The   Law   appoints   men   high-  tered,   he   must   sprinkle   the   warm   blood,    and 

priests;  the  word,  which   God  has  spoken  unto  so     present     the    'sacrifice     to     God.     Similarly 

us  in  His  Son,  appoints  the  Son  Himself  High-  Christ  must  enter  a  sanctuary  in  order  to  pre- 

priest.     The  Law  appoints   men  high-priests  in  sent  the  sacrifice  slain  on  Calvary.     The  words 

their  weakness;  the  word  appoints  the   Son   in  of  the   Apostle   John,   "  We   have   an   Advocate 

His   final   and  complete   attainment   of   all   per-  with  the  Father,"  express  only  one  side  of  the 

fection.     But   the   Law   will   yield   to   the   word,  truth.     But  he  adds  the  other  side  of  the  con- 

For  the  word,  which  had  gone  before  the  Law  ception  in  the  same  verse,  "  And  He  is  the  pro- 

in  the  promise  made  to  Abraham,  was  not  super-  pitiation,"  which  is  a  very  different  thing  from 

seded  by  the  Law,  but  came  also  after  it  in  the  saying,  "  His  death  was  the  propitiation."     But 

stronger    form    of    an    oath,    of    which    the    old  what  sanctuary  shall  He  enter?     He  could  not 

covenant  knew  nothing.  approach  the  holiest  place  in  the  earthly  temple. 

*  Chap.  vii.  27.                       t  Chap.  vii.  28.  *  Chap.  viii.  3. 
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For  if  He  were  on  earth,  He  would  not  be  a 
Priest  at  all,  seeing  there  are  men  ordained 
by  the  Law  to  offer  the  appointed  gifts  on 
earth.*  The  Jewish  priests  have  satisfied  and 
exhausted  the  idea  of  an  earthly  priesthood. 
Even  Melchizedek  could  not  found  an  order. 
If  he  may  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  ac- 
climatise on  earth  the  priesthood  of  personal 
greatness,  the  attempt  was  a  failure.  It  al- 
ways fails,  though  it  is  always  renewed.  On 
earth  there  can  be  no  order  of  goodness. 
When  a  great  saint  appears  among  men,  he  is 
but  a  bird  of  passage,  and  is  not  to  be  found, 
because  God  has  translated  him.  If  it  is  so  of 
His  saints,  what  of  Christ?  Christ  on  earth 
through  the  ages?  Impossible!  And  what  is 
impossible  to-day  will  be  equally  inconceivable 
at  any  point  of  time  in  the  future.  A  correct 
conception  of  Christ's  priestly  intercession  is 
inconsistent  with  the  dream  of  a  reign  of  Christ 
on  earth.  It  may,  or  may  not,  be  consistent 
with  His  kingly  office.  But  His  priesthood  for- 
bids. We  infer  that  Christ  has  transformed  the 
heaven  of  glory  into  the  holiest  place  of  a  tem- 
ple, and  the  throne  of  God  into  a  shrine  before 
which  He,  as  High-priest,  presents  His  sacri- 
fice. 

The  Jewish  priesthood  itself  teaches  the  ex- 
istence of  a  heavenly  sanctuary.  All  the  ar- 
rangements of  tabernacle  and  ritual  were  made 
after  a  pattern  shown  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai. 
The  priests,  in  the  tabernacle  and  through  their 
ritual,  ministered  to  the  holiest  place,  as  the 
visible  image  and  outline  of  the  real  holiest 
place — that  is,  heaven — which  the  Lord  pitched, 
not  man. 

Now  Christ's  more  excellent  ministry  as 
High-priest  in  heaven  carries  in  its  bosom  all 
that  the  Apostle  contends  for, — the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  covenant  which  has  set  aside  for 
ever  the  covenant  of  the  Law.  "  He  has  ob- 
tained a  ministry  the  more  excellent  by  how 
much  He  is  the  Mediator  of  a  better  covenant." 
These  words  contain  in  a  nutshell  the  entire 
argument,  or  series  of  arguments,  that  extends 
from  the  sixth  verse  of  the  eighth  chapter  to 
the  eighteenth  verse  of  the  tenth.  The  course 
of  thought  may  be  divided  as  follows: — 

1.  That  the  Lord  intends  to  establish  a  new 
covenant  is  first  of  all  shown  by  a  citation  from 
the  prophet  Jeremiah   (viii.  7-13). 

2.  A  description  of  the  tabernacle  and  of  the 
entrance  of  the  priests  and  high-priests  into  it 
teaches  that  the  way  into  the  holiest  place  was 
not  yet  open  to  men.  This  is  contrasted  with 
the  entering  of  Christ  into  heaven  through  His 
own  blood,  which  proves  that  He  has  obtained 
for  us  an  eternal  redemption  and  is  Mediator 
of  a  new  covenant,  founded  on  His  death  (ix. 
1- 18). 

3.  The  frequent  entering  of  the  high-priest 
into  the  holiest  place  is  contrasted  with  the  one 
death  of  Christ  and  His  entering  heaven  once. 
This  proves  the  power  of  His  sacrifice  and  in- 
tercession to  bring  in  the  better  covenant  and 
set  aside  the  former  one  (ix.  25-x.  18). 

I.    A  New  Covenant  Promised  through  Jeremiah. 

"For  if  that  first  covenant  had  been  faultless,  then 
would  no  place  have  been  sought  for  a  second.  For  find- 
ing fault  with  them,  He  saith, 

"Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord, 
That    I   will  make   a    new   covenant  with    the   house  of 
Israel  and  with  the  house  of  Judah  ; 

*  Chap.  viii.  4. 


Not  according  to  the  covenant    that  I  made  with  their 

fathers 
In  the  day  that  I  took  them  by  the  hand    to  lead  them 

forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ; 
For  they  continued  not  in  My  covenant, 
And  I  regarded  them  not,  saith  the  Lord. 
For  this  is  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  the  house 

of  Israel 
After  those  days,  saith  the  Lord  ; 
I  will  put  My  laws  into  their  mind, 
And  on  their  heart  also  will  I  write  them  : 
And  I  will  be  to  them  a  God, 
And  they  shall  be  to  Me  a  people  : 

And  they  shall  not  teach  every  man  his  fellow-citizen, 
And  every  man  his  brother,  saying,  Know  the  Lordt 
For  all  shall  know  Me, 
From  the  least  to  the  greatest  of  them. 
For  I  will  be  merciful  to  their  iniquities, 
And  their  sins  will  I  remember  no  more. 

In  that  He  saith,  A  new  covenant.  He  hath  made  the  first 
old.  But  that  which  is  becoming  old  and  waxeth  aged  is 
nigh  unto  vanishing  away."— Heb.  viii.  7-13  (R.  V.). 

The  more  spiritual  men  under  the  dispensa- 
tion of  law  anticipated  a  new  and  better  era. 
The  Psalmist  had  spoken  of  another  day,  and 
prophesied  of  the  appearance  of  a  Priest  after 
the  order  of  Melchizedek  and  a  Son  of  David 
Who  would  also  be  David's  Lord.  But  Jere- 
miah is  very  bold,  and  says  *  that  the  covenant 
itself  on  which  the  hope  of  his  nation  hangs 
will  pass  away,  and  his  dream  of  a  more  spirit- 
ual covenant,  established  on  better  promises, 
will  at  some  distant  day  come  true.  It  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  this  discontent  with  the 
present  order  lodged  in  the  hearts,  not  of  the 
worst,  but  of  the  best  and  greatest,  sons  of 
Judaism.  It  was  the  salt  of  their  character,  the 
life  of  their  inspiration,  the  message  of  their 
prophecy.  In  days  of  national  distress  and  de- 
spair, this  star  shone  the  brighter  for  the  dark- 
ness. The  terrible  shame  of  the  Captivity  and 
the  profound  agony  that  followed  it  were  lit 
up  with  the  glorious  vision  of  a  better  future  in 
store  for  the  people  of  God.  On  the  quivering 
lips  of  the  prophet  that  "  sat  weeping,"  as  he 
is  described  in  the  Septuagint,  this  strong  hope 
found  utterance.  He  had  washed  the  dust  of 
worldliness  from  his  eyes  with  tears,  and,  there- 
fore, saw  more  clearly  than  the  men  of  his 
time  the  threatened  downfall  of  Judah  and  the 
bright  dawn  beyond.  In  reading  his  prophecy 
of  the  new  covenant  we  almost  cease  to  wonder 
that  some  persons  thought  Jesus  was  Jeremiah 
risen  from  the  dead.  The  prophet's  words  have 
the  same  ring  of  undaunted  cheerfulness,  of  in- 
tense compassion,  of  prophetic  faith;  and  Christ, 
as  well  as  the  Apostle,  cites  His  prediction  that 
all  shall  be  taught  of  God. 

Jeremiah  blames  the  people.  But  the  Apostle 
infers  that  the  covenant  itself  was  not  faultless, 
inasmuch  as  the  prophet  seeks,  in  his  censure 
of  the  people,  to  make  room  for  another  cove- 
nant. We  have  already  been  told  that  there 
was  on  earth  no  room  for  the  priesthood  of 
Christ. t  Similarly,  in  the  sphere  of  earthly  na- 
tionality, there  was  no  room  for  a  covenant 
other  than  that  which  God  had  made  with  His 
people  Israel  when  He  brought  them  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt.  But  the  earthly  priesthood 
could  not  give  efficacy  to  its  ministering,  and 
thus  room  is  found  for  a  heavenly  priesthood. 
So  also,  the  covenant  on  which  the  earthly 
priesthood  rested  being  inadequate,  the  prophet 
makes  room  for  the  introduction  of  a  new  and 
better   covenant. 

Now  the  peculiar  character  of  the  old  cove- 
nant was  that  it  dealt  with  men  in  the  aggre- 
*  Jer.  xxxi.  31-34.  t  Chap.  viii.  4. 
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gate  which  we  call  the  nation.  Nationalism  is 
the  distinctive  feature  of  the  old  world,  within 
the  precincts  of  Judaism  and  among  the  peo- 
ples of  heathendom.  Even  the  prophets  could 
not  see  the  spiritual  truth,  which  they  them- 
selves foretold,  except  through  the  medium  of 
nationality.  The  Messiah  was  the  national  king 
idealised,  even  when  He  was  a  Man  of  sorrows 
and  acquainted  with  grief.  In  the  passage  be- 
fore us  the  prophet  Jeremiah  speaks  of  God's 
promise  to  write  His  law  on  the  heart  as  made 
to  the  house  of  Judah  and  the  house  of  Israel, 
as  if  he  were  not  aware  that,  in  so  speaking, 
he  was  really  contradicting  himself.  For  the 
blessing  promised  was  a  spiritual  and,  conse- 
quently, personal  one,  with  which  nationality 
cannot  possibly  have  any  sort  of  connection. 
It  is  a  matter  of  profound  joy  to  every  lover 
of  his  people  to  witness  and  share  in  the  up- 
rising of  a  national  consciousness.  Some 
among  us  are  beginning  to  know  now  for  the 
first  time  that  a  national  ideal  is  possible  in 
thought,  and  sentiment,  and  life.  But  there 
must  not,  cannot,  be  a  nationality  in  religion. 
A  moral  law  in  the  heart  does  not  recognise  the 
quality  of  the  blood  that  circulates  through. 
This  truth  the  prophets  strove  to  utter,  often 
in  vain.  Yet  the  breaking  up  of  the  nation  into 
Judah  and  Israel  helped  to  dispel  the  illusion. 
The  loss  of  national  independence  prepared  for 
the  universalism  of  Jesus  Christ  and  St.  Paul. 
Now  also,  when  an  epistle  is  written  to  the 
Hebrew  Christians,  the  threatened  extinction  of 
nationality  drives  men  to  seek  the  bond  of  union 
in  a  more  stable  covenant,  which  will  save  them, 
if  anything  can,  from  the  utter  collapse  of  all 
religious  fellowship  and  civil  society.  It  is  the 
glory  of  Christianity  that  it  creates  the  indi- 
vidual and  at  the  same  moment  keeps  perfectly 
clear  of  individualism.  Its  blessings  are  per- 
sonal, but  they  imply  a  covenant.  If  national- 
ism has  been  dethroned,  individualism  has  not 
climbed  to  the  vacant  seat.  How  it  achieves 
this  great  result  will  be  understood  from  an 
examination   of  Jeremiah's   prophecy. 

The  new  covenant  deals  with  the  same  funda- 
mental conceptions  which  dominated  the  former 
one.  These  are  the  moral  law,  knowledge  of 
God,  and  forgiveness  of  sin.  So  far  the  two 
dispensations  are  one.  Because  these  great 
conceptions  lie  at  the  root  of.  all  human  good- 
ness, religion  is  essentially  the  same  thing  under 
both  covenants.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  St. 
Augustine  was  right  in  speaking  of  the  saints 
under  the  Old  Testament  as  "  Christians  be- 
fore Christ."  Judaism  and  Christianity  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  over  against  the  religious 
ideas  and  practices  of  all  the  heathen  nations 
of  the  world.  But  in  Judaism  these  sub- 
lime conceptions  are  undeveloped.  National- 
ism dwarfs  their  growth.  They  are  like  seeds 
falling  on  the  thorns,  and  the  thorns  grow  up 
and  choke  them.  God,  therefore,  spoke  unto 
the  Jews  in  parables,  in  types  and  shadows. 
Seeing,  they  saw  not;  and  hearing,  they  heard 
not,  neither  did  they  understand. 

Because  the  former  covenant  was  a  national 
one,  the  conceptions  of  the  moral  law,  of  God, 
of  sin  and  its  forgiveness,  would  be  narrow  and 
external.  The  moral  law  would  be  embedded  in 
the  national  code.  God  would  be  revealed  in  the 
history  of  the  nation.  Sin  would  consist  either 
in  faults  of  ignorance  and  inadvertence  or  in 
national  apostasy  from  the  theocratic  King.     In 


these  three  respects  the  new  covenant  excels, — 
in  respect,  that  is,  of  the  moral  law,  knowledge 
of  God,  and  forgiveness  of  sin,  which  yet  may 
be  justly  regarded  as  the  three  sides  of  the 
revelation  given  under  the  former  covenant. 

1.  The  moral  law  will  either  forget  its  own 
holiness,  righteousness,  and  goodness,  and  de- 
generate into  national  rules  of  conduct,  or  else, 
by  the  innate  force  of  its  spirituality,  create  in 
men  a  consciousness  of  sin  and  a  strong  desire 
for  reconciliation  with  God.  Men  will  resist, 
and,  when  resistance  is  vain,  will  chafe  against 
its  terrible  strength.  "  The  Law  came  in  be- 
side, that  the  trespass  might  abound."  *  But  it 
often  happens  that  guilt  of  conscience  is  the 
alarum  that  awakens  moral  self-consciousness 
out  of  sleep,  never  to  fall  asleep  again  when 
holiness  has  found  entrance  into  the  soul.  Be- 
yond this  the  old  covenant  advanced  not  a  step. 
The  promise  of  the  new  covenant  is  to  put  the 
Law  into  the  mind,  not  in  an  ark  of  shittim 
wood,  and  to  write  it  in  the  heart,  not  on  tables 
of  stone.  The  Law  was  given  on  Sinai  as  an 
external  commandment;  it  is  put  into  the  mind 
as  a  knowledge  of  moral  truth.  It  was  written 
on  the  two  tables  in  the  weakness  of  the  letter; 
on  the  heart  it  is  written  as  a  principle  and  a 
power  of  obedience.  The  power  of  God  to  com- 
mand becomes  the  strength  of  man  to  obey. 
In  this  way  the  new  covenant  realises  what  the 
former  covenant  demanded.  The  new  covenant 
is  the  old  covenant  transformed,  made  spiritual. 
God  is  become  the  God  of  His  people;  and  this 
was  the  promise  of  the  former  covenant.  They 
are  no  more  children,  as  they  were  when  God 
took  them  by  the  hand  and  led  them  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt.  Instead  of  the  external 
guidance,  they  have  the  unction  within,  and 
know  all  things.  Renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their 
mind,  they  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God 
is  created  in  righteousness  and  the  holiness  of 
truth. 

2.  So  also  of  knowing  God.  The  moral  attri- 
butes of  the  Most  High  are  revealed  under  the 
former  covenant,  and  the  God  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  the  God  of  the  New.  Abraham  knows 
Him  as  the  everlasting  God.  Elisha  under- 
stands that  there  is  no  darkness  or  shadow  of 
death  where  the  workers  of  iniquity  may  hide 
themselves.  Balaam  declares  that  God  is  not 
a  man  that  He  should  lie.  The  Psalmist  con- 
fesses to  God  that  he  cannot  flee  from  His 
presence.  The  father  of  believers  fears  not  to 
ask,  "  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  the  earth  do 
right? "  Moses  recognises  that  the  Lord  is 
long-suffering,  and  of  great  mercy,  forgiving 
iniquity  and  transgression.  Isaiah  hears  the 
seraphim  crying  one  to  another,  "  Holy,  holy, 
holy,  is  the  Lord  of  hosts."  But  nationalism 
distorted  the  image.  The  conception  of  God's 
Fatherhood  is  most  indistinct.  When,  however, 
Christ  taught  His  disciples  to  say  in  prayer, 
"  Our  Father,"  He  could  then  at  once  add  the 
words  "  Who  art  in  heaven."  The  spirit  of  man 
rose  immediately  with  a  mighty  upheaval  above 
the  narrow  bounds  of  nationalism.  The  attri- 
butes of  God  became  more  lofty  as  well  as  more 
amiable  to  the  eyes  of  His  children.  The  God 
of  a  nation  is  not  great  enough  to  be  our 
Father.  The  God  Who  is  our  Father  is  God  in 
heaven. 

Not  only  are  God's  attributes  revealed,  but 
the  faculty  to  know  Him  is  also  bestowed.    The 

*  Rom.  v.  20. 
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moral  law  and  a  heart  to  love  it  are  the  two  nation  had  been,  it  was  not  strong  enough  to 
elements  of  a  knowledge  of  God's  nature.  For  bear  the  weight  of  so  transcendent  a  future. 
God  Himself  is  holiness  and  love.  In  vain  will  Every  nation  that  believes  in  the  greatness  of 
men  cry  one  to  another,  saying,  "  Know  the  its  own  future  already  possesses  a  great  past. 
Lord."  As  well  might  they  bid  the  blind  be-  If  not,  it  creates  one.  Mythology  and  hero- 
hold  the  light,  or  the  wicked  love  purity,  worship  are  the  attempt  of  a  people  to  erect 
Knowledge  of  nature  can  be  taught.  It  can  be  their  future  on  a  sufficient  foundation.  But 
parcelled  in  propositions,  carried  about,  and  men  had  not  experienced  anything  great  enough 
handed  to  others.  But  the  character  of  God  is  to  inspire  them  with  a  living  faith  in  the  reality 
not  a  notion,  and  cannot  be  taught  as  a  lesson  of  the  promises  which  the  prophets  announced, 
or  in  a  creed,  however  true  the  creed  may  be.  Sin  had  not  been  atoned  for.  The  Christian 
The  two  opposite  ends  of  all  our  knowledge  are  preacher  can  point  to  the  wonderful  but  well- 
our  sensations  and  God.  In  one  respect  the  assured  facts  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus 
two  are  alike.  Knowledge  of  them  cannot  be  Christ.  If  he  could  not  do  this,  or  if  he  neg- 
conveyed  in  words.  lects  to  do  it,  feeble  and  unreal  will  sound  his 

3.  The  only  thing  concerning  God  that  can  be  proclamation  of  the  terrors  and  joys  of  the 
known  by  a  man  who  is  not  holy  himself  is  that  world  to  come.  The  Gospel  has  for  one  of  its 
He  will  punish  the  impenitent,  and  can  forgive,  primary  objects  to  appease  the  guilty  con- 
These  are  objective  facts.  They  may  be  an-  science.  How  it  achieves  this  purpose  our 
nounced  to  the  world,  and  believed.  In  the  his-  author  will  tell  us  in  another  chapter.  For  the 
tory  of  all  holy  men,  under  the  Old  Testament  present  all  we  learn  is  that  knowledge  of  God 
as  well  as  under  the  New,  they  are  their  first  is  knowledge  of  His  moral  nature,  and  that  this 
lesson  in  spiritual  theology.  To  say  that  peni-  knowledge  belongs  to  the  man  whose  moral 
tent  sinners  under  the  Law  could  not  be  ab-  consciousness  has  been  quickened.  The  Evan- 
solved  from  guilt  or  taste  the  sweetness  of  God's  gelical  doctrine  that  the  source  of  holiness  is 
forgiving  grace  must  be  false.  St.  Paul  himself,  thankfulness  was  well  meant,  as  an  antidote  to 
who  describes  the  Law  as  a  covenant  that  legalism  on  the  one  hand  and  to  Antinomian- 
"  gendereth  to  bondage,"  cites  the  words  of  the  ism  on  the  other.  The  sinner,  we  were  told, 
Psalmist,  "  Blessed  is  he  whose  transgression  once  redeemed  from  the  curse  of  the  Law  and 
is  forgiven,  whose  sin  is  covered,"  to  prove  that  delivered  from  the  danger  of  perdition,  begins 
God  imputes  righteousness  without  works.*  to  love  the  Christ  Who  redeemed  and  saved 
When  the  Apostle  Peter  was  declaring  that  all  him.  The  doctrine  contains  a  truth,  and  is  ap- 
the  prophets  witness  to  Jesus  Christ,  that  plicable  to  this  extent:  that  he  to  whom  much 
through  His  name  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  is  forgiven  loveth  much.  But  it  would  not  be 
shall  receive  remission  of  sins,  the  Holy  Ghost  true  to  say  that  all  good  men  have  sought 
fell  on  all  who  heard  the  word.  The  very  God's  forgiveness  because  they  feared  hell  tor- 
promise  which  Jeremiah  says  will  be  fulfilled  ments.  To  some  their  guilt  is  their  hell.  Fear 
under  the  future  covenant  Isaiah  claims  for  his  is  too  narrow  a  foundation  of  holiness.  We 
own  days:  "I,  even  I,  am  He  that  blotteth  out  cannot  explain  saintliness  by  mere  gratitude, 
thy  transgressions  for  Mine  own  sake,  and  will  For  "  thankfulness  "  we  must  write  "  con- 
not  remember  thy  sins."t  science,"  and  substitute  forgiveness  and  absolu- 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  plain  that  St.  tion  from  guilt  for  safety  from   future   misery, 

Paul   and   the   author   of   this   Epistle   agree   in  if  we   would   lay   a   foundation   broad   and   firm 

teaching  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  old  covenant  enough  on  which  to  erect  the  sublimest  holiness 

had  in  them  no  virtue  to  remove   guilt.     They  of  man. 

cannot  take  away  sin,  and  they  cannot  remove  Our  author  infers  from  the  words  of  Jeremiah 

the  consciousness  of  sin.t    The  writer  evidently  that  there  was  an  inherent  decay  in  the  former 

considers  it  sufficient  to  state  the  impossibility,  covenant.     It  was   itself  ready  to  vanish  away, 

without    labouring    to    prove    it.     His    readers'  and  make  room  for  a  new  and  more   spiritual 

consciences   would  bear  him   out  in   the   asser-  one.* 
tion   that   it   is   not  possible   that  the  blood   of 

bulls  and  of  goats  should  take  away  sins.  II.    A   New  Covenant  Symbolized  in   the  Taber- 

It  remains — and  it  is  the  only  supposition  left  nacle. 

to  us— that  peace  of  conscience  must  have  been  »  Now  even  the  first  covenant  had  ordinances  of  divine 

the    result    of    another    revelation,    Simultaneous  service,  and  its  sanctuary,  a  sanctuary  of  this  world.     For 

with  the  covenant  of  the  Law,  but  differing  from  there  was  a  tabernacle  prepared,  the  first,  wherein  were 

„    a    :.,,.(....,„,„.,«.„       C„„V,    o    ,m,Jn  the  candlestick,  and  the  table,  and  the  showbread  ;  which 

it  in  purpose  and  instruments,     bucn  a  reve  a-  js  ca]led  the  Holy  pIace     And  a£ter  the  second  veu,  the 

tion  would  be  given  through  the  prophets,  who  tabernacle  which  is  called  the  Holy  of  holies;  having  a 
Stood  apart  as  a  distinct  order  from  the  priest-  golden  censer,  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant  overlaid  round 
1  1  Vi  iU  t-  ti,  ..:  1  about  with  eold,  wherein  was  a  golden  pot  holding  the 
hood.  They  were  the  preachers.  They  quick-  manna>  and  Aaron's  rod  that  budded,  and  the  tables  of 
ened  conscience,  and  spoke  of  God's  hatred  of  the  covenant;  and  above  it  cherubim  of  glory  over- 
sin  and  willingness  to  forgive.  Every  advance  shadowing  the  mercy-seat:  of  which  we  cannot  now 
,.  1  .•  .1  1  .t  u  i  sneak  severally.  Now  these  things  having  been  thus 
in  the  revelation  came  through  the  prophets,  not  prepared,  the  priests  go  in  continually  into  the  first 
through  the  priests.  The  latter  represent  the  tabernacle,  accomplishing  the  services;  but  into  the 
stationary  side  of  the  covenant,  but  the  proph-  second  the  high-priest  alone,  once  in  the  year,  noV with- 

1     ,  ,    ,     r           .l.                       r                 tx.      ;j t  out  blood,   which  he   offereth   for    himself,  ana   tor  tne 

ets    hold    before    the    eyes    ot    men    the    idea    Ot  erlorsofthe  people  :  the  Holy  Ghost  this  signifying,  that 

progress.      What,     then,     was     the     weakness     of  the   way   into  the   holy  place  hath  not   yet   been   made 

prophecy  in  reference  to  forgiveness  of  sin  when  manifest,  while  as  *hre  .^tabernacle  is  y^et  standing; 

r      r          j       ...     ..                                     .-,     t,                  ,  which  is  a  parable  for  the  time  now  present,  according 

compared  with  the  new  covenant.'     Ihe  proph-  to  which  a/e  offered  both  gifts  and  sacrifices  that  cannot, 

ets    predicted    a    future    redemption.       This    was  as  touching  the  conscience,  make  the  worshipper  perfect, 

their     Strength.      It     was     also     their     weakness,  being  only  (with  meats  and  brinks  and  djrs  washings) 

t^        . ,     .    ,    P                         .   .     1             .   <                          11  carnal  ordinances,  imposed  until  a  time  ot  retormation. 

For  that  future  was  not  balanced  by  an  equally  But  Christ  having  come  a  High-priest  of  the  good  things 

great  past.      However  glorious  the  history  of  the  tocome,  through  the  greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle, 

•Rom.iv.  7.              t  Isa.  xliii.  25.              t  Chap.  x.  2, 4-  *Chap.  viii.  13. 
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not  made  with  hands,  that  is  to  say,  not  of  this  creation, 
nor  yet  through  the  blood  of  goats  and  calves,  but  through 
His  own  blood,  entered  in  once  for  all  into  the  holy  place, 
having  obtained  eternal  redemption.  For  if  the  blood  of 
goats  and  bulls,  and  the  ashes  of  a  heifer  sprinkling  them 
that  have  been  defiled,  sanctify  unto  the  cleanness  of  the 
flesh  :  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  Who 
through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  Himself  without  blemish 
unto  God,  cleanse  your  conscience  from  dead  works  to 
serve  the  living  God  ?  "— Heb.  ix.  1-14  (R.  V.). 


With  the  words  of  a  prophet  the  Apostle  con- 
trasts the  ritual  of  the  priests.  Jeremiah  proph- 
esied of  a  better  covenant,  because  he  found  the 
former  one  did  not  satisfy  conscience.  A  de- 
scription of  the  tabernacle,  its  furniture  and 
ordinances  of  Divine  service,  follows.  At  first 
it  appears  strange  that  the  author  should  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  enumerate  in  detail  what 
the  tabernacle  contained.  But  to  infer  that  he 
is  a  Hellenist,  to  whom  the  matter  had  all  the 
charm  of  novelty,  would  be  very  precarious. 
His  purpose  is  to  show  that  the  way  of  the  holi- 
est was  not  yet  open.  The  tabernacle  consisted 
of  two  chambers:  the  foremost  and  larger  of  the 
two,  called  the  sanctuary,  and  an  inner  one, 
called  the  holiest  of  all.  Now  the  sanctuary  had 
its  furniture  and  stated  rites.  It  was  not  a 
mere  vestibule  or  passage  leading  to  the  holi- 
est. The  eighth  verse,  literally  rendered,  ex- 
presses that  the  outer  sanctuary  "  held  a  posi- 
tion." Its  furniture  was  for  daily  use.  The 
candelabrum  supported  the  seven  lamps,  which 
gave  light  to  the  ministering  priests.  The 
showbread,  laid  on  the  table  in  rows  of  twelve 
cakes,  was  eaten  by  Aaron  and  his  sons.  Into 
this  chamber  the  priests  went  always,  accom- 
plishing the  daily  services.  Moreover,  between 
the  holy  place  and  the  holiest  of  all  hung  a 
thick  veil.  Into  the  holiest  the  high-priest  only 
was  permitted  to  enter,  and  he  could  only  enter 
on  the  annual  day  of  atonement.  This  cham- 
ber also  had  its  proper  furniture.  To  it  be- 
longed the  altar  of  incense  (for  so  we  must 
read  in  the  fourth  verse,  instead  of  "  golden 
censer  "),  although  its  actual  place  was  in  the 
outer  sanctuary.  It  stood  in  front  of  the  veil 
that  the  high-priest  might  take  the  incense  from 
it,  without  which  he  was  not  permitted  to 
enter  the  holiest;  and  when  he  came  out,  he 
sprinkled  it  with  blood  as  he  had  sprin- 
kled the  holiest  place  itself.  In  the  inner 
chamber  stood  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  con- 
taining the  pot  of  manna,  Aaron's  rod  that 
budded,  and  the  two  tables  of  stone  on  which 
the  Ten  Commandments  were  written.  On  the 
ark  was  the  mercy-seat,  and  above  the  mercy- 
seat  were  the  cherubim.  But  there  were  no 
lamps  to  give  light;  there  was  no  showbread 
for  food.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  it,  and 
was  the  light  thereof.  When  the  high-priest 
had  performed  the  atoning  rites,  he  was  not 
permitted  to  stay  within.  It  is  evident  that  rec- 
onciliation through  blood  was  the  idea  sym- 
bolised by  the  holiest  place,  its  furniture,  and 
the  yearly  rite  performed  within  it.  But  the 
veil  and  the  outer  chamber  stood  between  the 
sinful  people  and  the  mercy-seat.  Our  author 
ascribes  this  arrangement  of  the  two  chambers, 
the  veH,  and  the  one  entrance  every  year  of  the 
high-priest  into  the  inner  shrine,  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  Who  teaches  men  by  symbol  that  the 
way  to  God  is  not  yet  open.  But  He  also 
teaches  them  through  the  ordinances  of  the 
outer  sanctuary  that  access  to  God  is  a  neces- 
sity of   conscience,   and  yet  that  the   gifts   and 


sacrifices  there  offered  cannot  satisfy  conscience, 
resting,  as  they  do,  only  on  meats  and  drinks 
and  divers  washings.  All  we  can  say  of  them 
is  that  they  were  the  requirements  of  natural 
conscience,  here  termed  "  flesh,"  and  that  these 
demands  of  human  consciousness  of  guilt  were 
sanctioned  and  imposed  on  men  by  God  pro- 
visionally, until  the  time  came  for  restoring  per- 
manently the  long-lost  peace  between  God  and 
men. 

Contrast  with  all  this  the  ministry  of  Christ. 
He  made  His  appearance  on  earth  as  High- 
priest  of  the  things  which  have  now  at  length 
come  to  us.  The  blessings  prophesied  by  Jere- 
miah have  been  realised.  As  High-priest  He 
entered  the  true  holiest  place,  a  tabernacle 
greater  and  more  perfect,  even  heaven  itself. 
It  is  greater;  that  is,  larger.  The  outer  sanctu- 
ary has  ceased  to  exist,  because  the  veil  has 
been  rent  in  twain,  and  the  holy  place  has  been 
taken  into  the  holiest  place.  The  tabernacle 
has  now  only  one  chamber,  and  in  that  chamber 
God  meets  all  His  worshipping  saints,  who  come 
to  Him  through  and  with  Jesus,  the  High- 
priest.  The  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and 
He  shall  dwell,  as  in  the  tabernacle,  with  them, 
and  they  shall  be  His  peoples,  and  God  Him- 
self shall  be  with  them.  Yea,  the  holiest  place 
has  spread  itself  over  Mount  Zion,  on  which 
stood  the  king's  palace,  and  over  the  whole 
city  of  Jerusalem,  which  lieth  four-square,  and 
is  become  the  heavenly  and  holy  city,  having  no 
temple,  because  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and 
the  Lamb  are  the  temple  thereof.  "  And  the 
city  hath  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the 
moon,  to  shine  upon  it;  for  the  glory  of  God 
lightens  it,  and  the  lamp  thereof  is  the  Lamb." 
The  city  and  the  holiest  place  are  commensu- 
rate. So  large,  indeed,  i3  the  holiest  that  the 
nations  shall  walk  amidst  the  light  thereof.  It 
is  also  more  perfect.  For  Christ  has  entered 
into  the  presence  of  God  for  us.  Such  a 
tabernacle  is  not  constructed  of  the  materials 
of  this  world,  nor  fashioned  with  the  hands  of 
cunning  artificers,  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab.  When 
Christ  destroyed  the  sanctuary  made  with  hands, 
in  three  days  He  built  another  made  without 
hands.  In  a  true  sense  it  is  not  made  at  all, 
not  even  by  the  hands  of  Him  Who  built  all 
things;  for  it  is  essentially  God's  presence.  Into 
this  holiest  place  Christ  entered,  to  appear  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  God.  But  the  Apos- 
tle is  not  satisfied  with  saying  that  He  en- 
tered within.  Ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand 
of  His  saints  will  do  this.  He  has  done  more. 
He  went  through  the  holiest.  He  has  passed 
through  the  heavens.  He  has  been  made 
higher  than  the  heavens.  He  has  taken  His 
seat  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  The  Mel- 
chizedek  Priest  has  ascended  to  the  mercy-seat 
and  made  it  His  throne.  He  is  Himself  hence- 
forth the  shechinah,  and  the  manifested  glory  of 
the  unseen  Father.  All  this  is  expressed  in 
the  words  "  through  a  greater  and  more  per- 
fect tabernacle." 

Moreover,  the  high-priest  entered  into  the 
holiest  place  in  virtue  of  the  blood  of  goats  and 
calves.  Add,  if  you  will,  the  ceremony  of 
cleansing  a  person  who  had  contracted  defile- 
ment by  touching  a  dead  body.  He  also  was 
cleansed  by  having  the  ashes  of  a  heifer  sprin- 
kled upon  his  flesh.  Why,  the  very  defilement 
is  unreal  and  artificial.  To  touch  a  dead  body 
a    sin!     It   may   have   been   well   to   make   it  a 
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crime  from  sanitary  considerations,  and  it  may 
become  a  sin  because  God  has  forbidden  it. 
So  far  it  touched  conscience.  When  Elijah 
stretched  himself  upon  the  dead  child  of  the 
widow  of  Zarephath  three  times,  and  the  soul 
of  the  child  came  into  him  again,  or  when 
Elisha  put  his  mouth  upon  the  mouth  of  the 
dead  son  of  the  Shunammite,  his  eyes  upon  his 
eyes,  and  his  hands  upon  his  hands,  and  the 
flesh  of  the  child  waxed  warm,  God's  holy 
prophet  was  defiled!  The  mother  and  the  child 
might  bring  their  thank-offering  to  the  sanctu- 
ary; but  the  prophet,  who  had  done  the  deed 
of  power  and  mercy,  was  excluded  from  join- 
ing in  thanksgiving  and  prayer.  If  the  defile- 
ment is  unreal,  what  shall  we  think  of  the 
means  of  cleansing?  To  touch  a  dead  child  de- 
files, but  the  touch  of  the  ashes  of  a  burnt 
heifer  cleanses!  Yet  natural  conscience  felt 
guilty  when  thus  denied,  and  recovered  itself, 
in  some  measure,  from  its  shame  when  thus 
made  clean.  Such  men  resemble  the  persons, 
referred  to  by  St.  Paul,  who  have  "  a  conscience 
of  the  idol."  Judaism  enfeebled  the  conscience. 
A  man  of  morbid  religious  sentiment  is  often 
denied  in  his  own  eyes  by  what  is  not  really 
wrong,  and  often  finds  peace  and  comfort  in 
what  is  not  really  a  propitiation  or  a  forgive- 
ness. 

On  the  other  hand,  Christ  entered  the  true 
holiest  place  by  His  own  blood.  He  offered 
Himself.  The  High-priest  is  the  sacrifice. 
Under  the  old  covenant  the  victim  must  be 
"  without  spot."  But  the  high-priest  was  not 
without  blemish,  and  he  offered  for  himself  as 
well  as  for'  the  errors  of  the  people.  But  in 
the  offering  of  Christ,  the  spotless  purity  of  the 
Victim  ensures  that  the  High-priest  Himself  is 
holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  separate  from  sinners.- 
For  this  reason  it  is  said  here  *  that  He  offered 
Himself  "  through  an  eternal  spirit,"  or,  as  we 
should  say  in  modern  phrase,  "  through  His 
eternal  personality."  He  is  the  High-priest 
after  the  order  of  Melchizedek;  and  He  invests 
the  sacrifice  with  all  the  personal  greatness  of 
the  High-priest.  Is  He  "  without  beginning  of 
days  or  end  of  life"?  So  also  His  sacrifice 
abides  for  ever.  His  power  of  an  indissoluble 
life  belongs  to  His  atonement.  Is  He  un- 
touched by  the  rolling  stream  of  time?  His 
death  was  of  infinite  merit  in  reference  to  the 
past  and  to  the  future,  though  it  took  place 
historically  at  the  end  of  the  ages.  His  eternal 
personality  made  it  unnecessary  for  Him  to 
suffer  often  since  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
Because  of  His  personal  greatness,  it  sufficed 
that  He  should  suffer  once  only  and  enter  once 
into  the  holiest  place.  The  eternal  High-priest 
in  one  transitory  act  of  death  offered  a  sacrifice 
that  remains  eternally,  and  obtains  for  us  an 
eternal  redemption.  If,  then,  the  blood  of 
goats  and  bulls  and  the  ashes  of  an  heifer 
appease,  in  some  measure,  the  weak,  frightened 
conscience  of  unenlightened  nature,  how  much 
more  shall  the  conscious,  voluntary  sacrifice  of 
this  eternal,  personal  Son  deliver  the  con- 
science of  him  who  worships,  not  a  phantom 
deity,  but  an  eternal,  personal,  living  God,  from 
the  guilt  of  dead  works,  and  bring  him  to  wor- 
ship that  living  God  with  an  eternal,  living  per- 
sonality! 

Mark  the  contrasted  notions.     The  brute  life, 
dragged  to  the  altar,  little  knowing  that  its  hot 
*  Chap.  ix.  14. 


blood  is  to  be  a  propitiation  for  human  guilt,  is 
contrasted  with  the  blood  of  the  Christ  (for 
there  is  but  one),  Who,  with  the  conscious- 
ness and  strength  of  an  eternal  personality, 
willingly  offers  Himself  as  a  sacrifice.  Between 
these  two  lives  are  all  the  lives  which  God 
created,  human  and  angelic.  Yet  the  offering 
of  a  beast  in  some  fashion  and  to  some  degree 
appeased  conscience,  unillumined  by  the  fierce 
light  of  God's  holiness  and  untouched  by 
the  pathos  of  Christ's  death.  With  this  imper- 
fect and  negative  peace,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, truce,  of  conscience  is  contrasted  the  liv- 
ing, eager  worship  of  him  whose  enlightened 
conscience  has  been  purified  from  spiritual  de- 
filement by  the  blood  of  Christ.  Such  a  man's 
entire  service  is  worship,  and  his  worship  is  the 
ministering  of  a  priest.*  He  stands  in  the  con- 
gregation of  the  righteous,  and  ascends  unto 
God's  holy  hill.  He  enters  the  holiest  place  with 
Christ.  He  draws  near  with  boldness  to  the 
mercy-seat,  now  the  very  throne  itself  of  grace. 
It  will  be  seen,  if  we  have  rightly  traced  the 
line  of  thought,  that  the  outer  sanctuary  no 
longer  exists.  The  larger  and  more  perfect 
tabernacle  is  the  holiest  place  itself,  when  the 
veil  has  been  removed,  and  the  sanctuary  and 
courts  are  all  included  in  the  expanded  holiest. 
Several  very  able  expositors  deny  this.  They 
find  an  antitype  of  the  holy  place  either  in  the 
body  of  Christ  or  in  the  created  heavens, 
through  which  He  has  passed  into  the  immedi- 
ate presence  of  God.  But  this  introduces  con- 
fusion, adds  nothing  of  value  to  the  meaning  of 
the  type,  and  is  inconsistent  with  our  author's 
express  statement  that  the  way  into  the  holiest 
was  not  yet  open  so  long  as  the  holy  place 
stood. 

III.  A  New  Covenant   Ratified  in  the  Death  of 
Christ. 

"  And  for  this  cause  He  is  the  Mediator  of  a  new 
covenant,  that  a  death  having  taken  place  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  transgressions  that  were  under  the  first 
covenant,  they  that  have  been  called  may  receive  the 
promise  of  the  eternal  inheritance.  For  where  a  testa- 
ment is,  there  must  of  necessity  be  the  death  of  him  that 
made  it.  For  a  testament  is  of  force  where  there  hath 
been  death  ;  for  doth  it  ever  avail  while  he  that  made  it 
liveth  ?  Wherefore  even  the  first  covenant  hath  not  been 
dedicated  without  blood.  For  when  every  command- 
ment had  been  spoken  by  Moses  unto  all  the  people 
according  to  the  Law,  he  took  the  blood  of  the  calves  and 
the  goats,  with  water  and  scarlet  wool  and  hyssop,  and 
sprinkled  both  the  book  itself,  and  all  the  people,  saying, 
This  is  the  blood  of  the  covenant  which  God  commanded 
to  you-ward.  Moreover  the  tabernacle  and  all  the  vessels 
of  the  ministry  he  sprinkled  in  like  manner  with  the 
blood.  And  according  to  the  Law,  I  may  almost  say,  all 
things  are  cleansed  with  blood,  and  apart  from  shedding 
of  blood  there  is  no  remission.  It  was  necessary  there- 
fore that  the  copies  of  the  things  in  the  heavens  should  be 
cleansed  with  these  ;  but  the  heavenly  things  themselves 
with  better  sacrifices  than  these.  For  Christ  entered  not 
into  a  holy  place  made  with  hands,  like  in  pattern  to  the 
true  ;  but  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  before  the 
face  of  God  for  us :  nor  yet  that  He  should  offer  Himself 
often  ;  as  the  high-priest  entereth  into  the  holy  place  year 
bv  year  with  blood  not  his  own  ;  else  must  He  often  have 
suffered  since  the  foundation  of  the  world  :  but  now  once 
at  the  end  of  the  ages  hath  He  been  manifested  to  put 
away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself.  And  inasmuch  as  it 
is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,  and  after  this  cometh 
judgment ;  so  Christ  also,  having  been  once  offered  to 
bear  the  sins  of  many,  shall  appear  a  second  time,  apart 
from  sin,  to  them  that  wait  for  Him,  unto  salvation.  For 
the  Law  having  a  shadow  of  the  good  things  to  come, 
not  the  very  image  of  the  things,  they  can  never  with  the 
same  sacrifices  year  by  year,  which  they  offer  continually, 
make  perfect  them  that  draw  nigh.  Else  would  they  not 
have  ceased  to  be  offered,  because  the  worshippers,  hav- 
ing been  once  cleansed,  would  have  had  no  more  con- 
science of  sins  ?    But  in  these  sacrifices  there  is  a  remem- 

*  Aorpcueic  (ix.  14). 
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brance  made  of  sins  year  by  year.  For  it  is  impossible 
that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  should  take  away  sins. 
Wherefore  when  He  cometh  into  the  world.  He  saith, 

"Sacrifice  and  offering  Thou  wouldest  not, 
But  a  body  didst  Thou  prepare  for  Me  ; 
In  whole  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices  for  sin  Thou 

hadst  no  pleasure  : 
Then  said  I,  Lo,  I  am  come 
(In  the  roll  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  Me) 
To  do  Thy  will,  O  God. 

Saying  above,  Sacrifices  and  offerings  and  whole  burnt 
offerings  and  sacrifices  for  sin  Thou  wouldest  not,  neither 
hadst  pleasure  therein  (the  which  are  offered  according 
to  the  Law),  then  hath  He  said,  Lo,  I  am  come  to  do  Thy 
will.  He  taketh  away  the  first,  that  He  may  establish 
the  second.  By  which  will  we  have  been  sanctified 
through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for 
all.  And  every  priest  indeed  standeth  day  by  day  minis- 
tering and  offering  oftentimes  the  same  sacrifices,  the 
which  can  never  take  away  sins  :  but  He,  when  He  had 
offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins  for  ever,  sat  down  on  the 
right  hand  of  God  ;  from  henceforth  expecting  till  His 
enemies  be  made  the  footstool  of  His  feet.  For  by  one 
offering  He  had  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sancti- 
fied. And  the  Holy  Ghost  also  beareth  witness  to  us  :  for 
after  He  hath  said, 

"  This  is  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with  them 
After  those  days,  saith  the  Lord  ; 
I  will  put  My  laws  on  their  heart, 
And  upon  their  mind  also  will  I  write  them  ; 

then  saith  He. 

"  And  their  sins  and  their  iniquities  will  I  remember  no 
more. 

Now  where  remission  of  these  is,  there  is  no  more  offering 
for  sin."— Heb.  ix.  15-x.  18  (R.V.). 

The  Apostle  has  proved  that  a  new  covenant 
was  promised  through  the  prophet  and  prefig- 
ured in  the  tabernacle.  Christ  is  come  to  earth 
and  entered  into  the  holiest  place  of  God,  as 
High-priest.  The  inference  is  that  His  high- 
priesthood  has  abolished  the  old  covenant  and 
ratified  the  new.  The  priesthood  has  been 
changed,  and  change  of  the  priesthood  implies 
change  of  the  covenant.  In  fact,  to  this  priest- 
hood the  rites  of  the  former  covenant  pointed, 
and  on  it  the  priestly  absolution  rested.  Sins 
were  forgiven,  but  not  in  virtue  of  any  efficacy 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  rites  or  sacrifices, 
all  of  which  were  types  of  another  and  infinitely 
greater  death.  For  a  death  has  taken  place  for 
the  redemption  of  all  past  transgressions,  which 
had  been  accumulating  under  the  former  cove- 
nant. Now  at  length  sin  has  been  put  out  of 
the  way.  The  heirs  of  the  promise  made  to 
Abraham,  centuries  before  the  giving  of  the 
Law,  come  at  last  into  possession  of  their  in- 
heritance. The  call  has  sounded.  The  hour 
has  struck.  For  this  inheritance  they  waited 
till  Christ  should  die.  The  earthly  Canaan  may 
pass  from  one  race  to  another  race;  but  the  un- 
changeable, eternal  inheritance,  into  which  none 
but  the  rightful  heirs  can  enter,  is  incorruptible, 
undefiled,  fading  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven 
for  those  who  are  kept  for  its  possession. 

Because  possession  of  it  was  delayed  till 
Christ  died,  it  may  be  likened  to  an  inheritance 
bequeathed  by  a  testator  in  his  last  will.  For 
when  a  person  leaves  property  by  will  to  an- 
other, the  will  is  of  no  force,  the  transference  is 
not  actually  made,  the  property  does  not  change 
hands,  in  the  testator's  lifetime.  The  transac- 
tion takes  place  after  and  in  consequence  of  his 
death.  This  may  serve  as  an  illustration.  Its 
pertinence  as  such  is  increased  by  the  fact, 
which  in  all  probability  suggested  it  to  our  au- 
thor, that  the  same  word  would  be  used  by  a 
Hebrew,  writing  in  Greek,  for  "  covenant,"  and 
by  a  native  of  Greece  for  "  a  testamentary  dis- 
position of  property."     But  it  is  only  an  illus- 


tration. We  cannot  suppose  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  anything  more. 

To  return  to  argument,  the  blood  of  Christ 
may  be  shown  to  have  ratified  a  covenant  from 
the  use  of  blood  by  Moses  to  inaugurate  the 
former  covenant.  The  Apostle  has  spoken  be- 
fore of  the  shedding  and  sprinkling  of  blood  in 
sacrifice.  When  the  high-priest  entered  into 
the  holiest  place,  he  offered  blood  for  himself 
and  the  people.  But,  besides  its  use  in  sacri- 
fice, blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  book  of  the  law, 
on  the  tabernacle,  and  on  all  the  vessels  of  the 
ministry.  Without  a  copious  stream,  a  veri- 
table "  outflow  "  of  blood,  both  as  ratifying  the 
covenant  and  as  offered  in  sacrifice,  there  was 
under  the  Law  no  remission  of  sins.  Now  the 
typical  character  of  all  the  arrangements  and 
ordinances  instituted  by  Moses  is  assumed 
throughout.  Even  the  purification  of  the  taber- 
nacle and  its  vessels  with  blood  must  be  sym- 
bolical of  a  spiritual  truth.  There  is,  therefore, 
in  the  new  covenant  a  purification  of  the  true 
holiest  place.  To  make  the  matter  still  more 
evident,  the  author  reminds  his  readers  of  a 
fact,  which  he  has  already  mentioned,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle. 
Moses  was  admonished  of  God  to  make  it  a 
copy  and  shadow  of  heavenly  things.  "  For, 
See,  saith  He,  that  thou  make  all  things  ac- 
cording to  the  pattern  showed  to  thee  in  the 
mount."  It  appears,  then,  that  not  only  the 
covenant  was  typical,  but  the  tabernacle,  its 
vessels,  and  the  purifying  of  all  with  blood 
were  a  copy  of  things  in  the  heavens,  the  true 
holiest  place.  And,  inasmuch  as  the  holiest 
place  has  now,  in  Christ,  included  within  it  the 
sanctuary,  and  every  veil  and  wall  of  partition 
has  been  removed,  the  purification  of  the  taber- 
nacle corresponds  to  a  purification,  under  the 
new  covenant,  of  heaven  itself. 

Not  that  the  heaven  of  God  is  polluted.  Even 
the  earthly  shrine  had  not  itself  contracted  de- 
filement. The  blood  sprinkled  on  the  taber- 
nacle and  its  vessels  was  not  different  from  the 
blood  of  the  sacrifice.  As  sacrificial  blood,  it 
consecrated  the  place,  and  was  also  offered  to 
God.  Similarly  the  blood  of  Christ  made 
heaven  a  sanctuary,  erected  there  a  holiest 
place  for  the  appearing  of  the  great  High- 
priest,  constituted  the  throne  of  the  Most  High 
a  mercy-seat  for  men.  By  the  same  act  it  be- 
came an  offering  to  God,  enthroned  on  the 
mercy-seat.  The  two  notions  of  ratifying  the 
covenant  and  atoning  for  sin  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated. For  this  reason  our  author  says  the 
heavenly  things  are  purified  with  sacrifices. 
But  as  heaven  is  higher  than  the  earth,  as  the 
true  holiest  place  excels  the  typical,  so  must  the 
sacrifices  that  purify  heaven  be  better  than  the 
sacrifices  that  purified  the  tabernacle.  But 
Christ  is  great  enough  to  make  heaven  itself  a 
new  place,  whereas  He  Himself  remains  un- 
changed, "  yesterday  and  to-day  the  same,  and 
for  ever." 

The  thought  of  Christ's  eternal  oneness  is 
apparently  suggested  to  the  Apostle  by  the  con- 
trast between  Christ  and  the  purified  heaven. 
But  it  helps  his  argument.  For  the  blood  of 
Christ,  when  offered  in  heaven,  so  fully  and  per- 
fectly ratified  the  new  covenant  that  He  remains 
for  evermore  in  the  holiest  place  and  evermore 
offers  Himself  to  God  in  one  eternally  unbroken 
act.  He  did  not  enter  heaven  to  come  out 
again,  as  the  high-priests  presented  their  offer- 
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ing  repeatedly,  year  after  year.  They  could  not 
do  otherwise,  because  they  entered  "  with  blood 
not  their  own,"  or,  as  we  may  render  the  word, 
"  with  alien  blood."  The  blood  of  goats  and 
bulls  cannot  take  away  sin.  Consequently,  the 
absolution  obtained  is  unreal  and,  therefore, 
temporary  in  its  effect.  The  blood  of  the  beasts 
must  be  renewed  as  the  annual  day  of  atonement 
comes  round.  If  Christ's  offering  of  Himself 
had  only  a  temporary  efficacy,  He  must  often 
have  suffered  since  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
The  forgiveness  under  the  former  covenant  put 
off  the  retribution  for  one  year.  St.  Paul  ex- 
presses the  same  conception  when  he  describes 
it  as  not  a  real  forgiveness,  but  as  "  the  passing 
over  of  the  sins  done  aforetime,  in  the  forbear- 
ance of  God."  The  writer  of  the  Epistle  infers 
that,  if  Christ's  sacrifice  were  meritorious  for 
a  time  only,  then  He  ought  to  have  repeated 
His  offering  whenever  the  period  for  which  it 
was  efficacious  came  to  an  end;  and,  inasmuch 
as  His  atonement  was  not  restricted  to  one  na- 
tion, it  would  have  been  necessary  for  Him  to 
appear  on  earth  repeatedly,  and  repeatedly  die, 
not  from  the  time  of  Moses  or  of  Abraham, 
but  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  But  our 
author  has  long  since  said  "  that  the  works  were 
finished  from  the  foundation  of  the  world." 
God  Himself  after  the  work  of  creation  en- 
tered on  His  Sabbath  rest.  The  Sabbath  de- 
veloped from  initial  creation  to  final  atonement, 
and,  because  Christ's  atonement  is  final,  He  has 
perfected  the  Sabbath  eternally  in  the  heavens. 
But  the  Sabbath  of  God  would  have  been  no 
Sabbath  to  the  Son  of  God,  but  a  constant  re- 
currence of  sufferings  and  deaths,  if  He  did  not 
finish  transgression  and  atone  for  sin  by  His 
one  death.  "  Once,  at  the  end  of  the  ages," 
when  the  tale  of  sin  and  woe  has  been  all  told, 
"  hath  He  appeared,"  which  proves  that  He  has 
finally  and  for  ever  put  away  sin  through  His 
one   sacrifice.* 

The  Apostle  speaks  as  one  who  believed  that 
the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand.  He  even 
builds  an  argument  on  this  to  him  assured  fact 
of  the  near  future.  True,  the  end  of  the  world 
was  not  yet.  But  the  argument  is  equally  valid 
in  its  essential  bearing.  For  the  important 
point  is  that  Christ  appeared  on  earth  only 
once.  Whether  His  one  death  occurred  at  the 
beginning  of  human  history,  or  at  the  end,  or 
at  the  end  of  one  period  and  the  beginning  of 
another,  is  immaterial. 

Then  follows  a  very  original  piece  of  reason- 
ing, plainly  intended  to  be  an  additional  proof 
that  Christ's  dying  once  put  away  sin  for  ever. 
To  appear  on  earth  often,  and  to  die  often, 
would  have  been  impossible  for  Him.  He  was 
true  man,  of  woman  born,  not  an  apparition, 
not  an  angel  assuming  the  appearance  of  hu- 
manity, not  the  Son  of  God  really  and  man  only 
seemingly.  But  it  is  appointed  unto  men  once, 
and  only  once,  to  die.  After  their  one  death 
comes,  sooner  or  later,  judgment.  To  return  to 
earth  and  make  a  new  beginning  to  retrieve  the 
errors  and  failures  of  a  completed  life,  is  not 
given  to  men.  This  is  the  Divine  appointment. 
Exception  to  the  Apostle's  argument  must  not 
be  taken  from  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  and 
others  who  were  restored  to  life.  The  Apostle 
speaks  of  God's  usual  course  of  action.  So 
understood,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any 
words  can  be  more  decisive  against  the  doctrine 
*  Chap,  ix    26. 


of  probation  after  death.  For,  however  long 
judgment  may  tarry,  our  author  acknowledges 
no  possibility  of  changing  any  man's  state  or 
character  between  death  and  the  final  award. 
On  this  impossibility  of  retrieving  the  past  the 
force  of  the  argument  entirely  depends.  If 
Christ,  Who  was  true  man,  failed  in  His  one  life 
and  one  death,  the  failure  is  irretrievable.  He 
cannot  come  again  to  earth  and  try  anew.  To 
Him,  as  to  other  men,  it  was  appointed  to  die 
once  only.  In  His  case,  as  in  the  case  of  others, 
judgment  follows  death, — judgment  irreversible 
on  the  things  done  in  the  body.  To  add  em- 
phasis to  the  notion  of  finality  in  the  work  of 
Christ's  life  on  earth,  the  Apostle  uses  the  pas- 
sive verb,  "  was  offered."  The  offering,  it  is 
true,  was  made  by  Christ  Himself.  But  here  the 
deed  is  more  emphatic  than  the  Doer:  "  He 
was  offered  once  for  all."  The  result  of  the 
offering  is  also  emphasised:  "  He  was  offered 
so  as  to  lift  up  sins,  like  a  heavy  burden,  and 
bear  them  away  for  ever."  Even  the  word 
"  many  "  is  not  to  be  slurred  over.  It  too  indi- 
cates that  the  work  of  Christ  was  final;  for  the 
sins  of  many  have  been  put  away. 

What  will  be  the  judgment  on  Christ's  one 
redemptive  death?  Has  it  been  a  failure?  The 
answer  is  that  His  death  and  His  coming  into 
the  judgment  have  a  closer  relation  to  men  than 
mere  similarity.  He  entered  into  the  presence 
of  God  as  a  sin-offering.  He  will  be  proved, 
at  His  second  appearing,  to  have  put  away  sin. 
For  He  will  appear  then  apart  from  sin.  God 
will  pronounce  that  Christ's  blood  has  been  ac- 
cepted, and  that  His  work  has  been  finished. 
His  acquittal  will  be  the  acquittal  of  those  whose 
sins  He  bare  in  His  body  on  the  tree. 

Nor  will  His  appearing  be  now  long  delayed. 
It  was  already  the  end  of  the  ages  when  He 
first  appeared.  Therefore  look  out  for  Him 
with  eager  expectancy  and  upward  gaze.  For 
He  will  be  once  again  actually  beheld  by  hu- 
man eyes,  and  the  vision  will  be  unto  salvation. 

We  must  not  fail  to  note  that,  when  the 
Apostle  speaks  in  this  passage  of  Christ's  being 
once  offered,  he  refers  to  His  death.  The  anal- 
ogy between  men  and  Christ  breaks  down  com- 
pletely if  the  death  of  Christ  was  not  the  offer- 
ing for  sin.  Faustus  Socinus  revived  the  Nes- 
torian  doctrine  that  our  author  represents  the 
earthly  life  and  death  of  Jesus  as  a  moral  prep- 
aration for  the  priesthood  which  was  conferred 
upon  Him  at  His  ascension  to  the  right  hand 
of  God.  The  bearing  of  this  interpretation  of 
the  Epistle  on  the  Socinian  doctrine  generally 
is  plain.  A  moral  preparation  there  undoubt- 
edly was,  as  the  Apostle  has  shown  in  the  sec- 
ond chapter.  But  if  Christ  was  not  Priest  on 
earth.  His  death  was  not  an  atoning  sacrifice. 
If  He  was  not  Priest,  He  was  not  Victim. 
Moreover,  if  He  fills  the  office  of  Priest  in 
heaven  only,  His  priesthood  cannot  involve  suf- 
fering and,  therefore,  cannot  be  an  atonement. 
But  the  view  is  inconsistent  with  the  Apostle's 
express  statement  that,  "  as  it  is  appointed  unto 
men  once  to  die,  so  Christ  was  once  offered." 
Of  course,  we  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  opposite 
view  that  His  death  was  Christ's  only  priestly 
act,  and  that  His  life  in  heaven  is  such  a  state  of 
exaltation  as  excludes  the  possibility  of  priestly 
service.  For  He  is  "  a  Minister  of  the  sanctu- 
ary, and  of  the  true  tabernacle,  which  the 
Lord  pitched,  not  man."  *  The  death  of  Christ 
♦Chap.  viii.  2. 
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was  a  distinct  act  of  priestly  service.  But  historical  fact.*  But  His  resurrection  does  not 
it  must  not  be  separated  from  His  entering  form  a  distinct  notion  in  the  idea  of  His  en- 
into  heaven.  Aaron  received  into  his  hands  the  trance  into  the  holiest  place, 
blood  of  the  newly  slain  victim,  and  immediately  The  Apostle  has  spoken  of  the  former  cove- 
carried  the  smoking  blood  into  the  holiest  nant  with  surprising  severity,  not  to  say  harsh- 
place.  The  act  of  offering  the  blood  before  ness.  It  was  the  law  of  a  carnal  commandment; 
God  was  as  necessary  to  constitute  the  atone-  it  has  been  set  aside  because  of  its  weakness  and 
ment  as  the  previous  act  of  slaying  the  animal,  unprofitableness;  it  has  grown  old  and  waxed 
Hence  it  is  that  the  shedding  and  the  sprinkling  aged;  it  was  nigh  unto  vanishing  away.  His 
of  the  blood  are  spoken  of  as  one  and  the  same  austere  language  will  compare  with  St.  Paul's 
action.  Christ,  in  like  manner,  went  into  the  description  of  heathenism  as  a  bondage  to  weak 
true  holiest  through  His  death.     Any  other  way  and  beggarly  elements. 

of   entering   heaven   than   through   a    sacrificial  The   root   of   all   the   mischief   was   unreality, 

death  would  have   destroyed  the  priestly  char-  Our  author  brings  his  argument  to  a  close  by 

acter  of  His  heavenly  life.     But  His  death  would  contrasting  the  shadow  and  the  substance,  the 

have  been  insufficient.     He  must  offer  His  blood  unavailing   sacrifices   of   the   Law,    which   could 

and  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us.     To  only  renew  the  remembrance  of  sins,   and  the 

give    men    access    unto    God    was    the    ultimate  sacrifice  of  the  Son,  which  has  fulfilled  the  will 

purpose    of    redemption.     He    must,    therefore,  of  God. 

consecrate  through  the  veil  of  His  flesh — a  new  The  Law  had  only  a  shadow. \  He  is  careful 
and  living  way  by  which  we  may  come  unto  not  to  say  that  the  Law  was  itself  but  a  shadow. 
God  through  Him.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  promise  includes  that 
Must  we,  therefore,  say  that  Christ  entered  God  will  put  His  laws  in  the  heart  and  write 
the  holiest  place  at  His  death,  not  at  His  as-  them  upon  the  mind.  This  was  one  of  "  the 
cension?  Does  the  Apostle  refer  only  to  the  good  things  to  come."  Endless  repetition  of 
entrance  of  the  soul  into  the  invisible  world?  sacrifice  after  sacrifice  year 'by  year  in  a  weary 
The  question  is  not  an  easy  one.  If  the  Apos-  round  of  ceremonies  only  made  it  more  and 
tie  means  the  Ascension,  what  doctrinal  use  does  more  evident  that  men  were  walking  in  a  vain 
he  make  of  the  interval  between  the  Crucifixion  show  and  disquieting  themselves  in  vain.  The 
and  the  Ascension?  Many  of  the  fathers  are  Law  was  holy,  righteous,  and  good;  but  the 
evidently  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  make  of  this  manifestation  of  its  nature  in  sacrifices  was  un- 
interval.  They  think  the  Divine  person,  as  well  real,  like  the  dark  outline  of  an  object  that 
as  the  human  soul,  of  Christ  was  conveyed  to  breaks  the  stream  of  light.  Nothing  more  sub- 
Hades  to  satisfy  what  they  call  the  law  of  death,  stantial,  as  a  revelation  of  God's  moral  char- 
Does  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  pass  over  in  acter,  was  befitting  or  possible  in  that  stage  of 
silence  the  descent  into  Hades  and  the  resur-  human  development,  when  the  purposes  of  His 
rection?  On  the  other  hand,  if  our  author  grace  also  not  seldom  found  expression  in 
means  that  Christ  entered  the  holiest  place  im-  dreams  of  the  night  and  apparitions  of  the 
mediately  at  His  death,  we  are  met  by  the  dif-  day. 

ficulty  that  He  leaves  the  holiest,  to  return  To  prove  the  unreal  nature  of  these  ever- 
finally  at  His  ascension,  whereas  the  Apostle  recurring  sacrifices,  the  writer  argues  that  other- 
has  argued  that  Christ  differs  from  the  high-  wise  they  would  have  ceased  to  be  offered,  inas- 
priests  under  the  former  covenant  in  that  He  much  as  the  worshippers,  if  they  had  been  once 
does  not  enter  repeatedly.  Much  of  the  con-  really  cleansed  from  their  guilt,  would  have  had 
fusion  has  arisen  from  the  tendency  of  the-  no  more  conscience  of  sins.t  The  reasoning  is 
ologians,  under  the  influence  of  Augustine,  to  very  remarkable.  It  is  not  that  God  would  have 
construct  their  systems  exclusively  on  the  lines  ceased  to  require  sacrifices,  but  that  the  wor- 
of  St.  Paul.  In  his  Epistles  atonement  is  a  shipper  would  have  ceased  to  offer  them.  It 
forensic  conception.  '  Through  one  act  of  implies  that,  when  a  sufficient  atonement  for 
righteousness  the  free  gift  came  unto  all  men  to  sin  has  been  offered  to  God,  the  sinner  knows 
the  justification  of  life."  *  Consequently  the  it  is  sufficient,  and,  as  the  result,  has  peace  of 
death  of  Christ  is  contrasted  with  His  present  conscience.  The  possibility  of  a  pardoned  sin- 
life.  "  For  the  death  that  He  died,  He  died  ner  still  fearing  and  doubting  does  not  seem  to 
unto  sin  once;  but  the  life  that  He  liveth,  He  have  occurred  to  the  Apostle.  One  difference 
liveth  unto  God."  \  But  our  author  does  not  apparently  between  the  saints  under  the  Old 
put  his  doctrine  in  a  Pauline  framework.  In-  Testament  and  believers  under  the  New  is  the 
stead  of  forensic  notions,  we  meet  with  terms  joyful  assurance  of  pardon  which  the  latter  re- 
pertaining  to  ritual  and  priesthood.  What  St.  ceive,  whereas  the  former  were  all  their  life- 
Paul  speaks  of  as  law  is,  in  his  language,  a  time  subject  to  bondage  from  fear  of  death, 
covenant,  and  what  is  designated  justification  in  and  that  in  the  one  case  the  sacrifice  was 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  appears  here  as  offered  by  the  worshipper  himself  through 
sanctification.  Conscience  is  purified;  the  wor-  the  priest,  but  in  the  latter  case  by  Another, 
shipper  is  perfected.  The  entering  of  the  high-  even  Christ,  on  his  behalf.  And  we  must  not 
priest  into  the  holiest  place  is  as  prominent  as  ask  the  Apostle  such  questions  as  these:  Are 
the  slaying  of  the  victim.  These  are  two  dis-  we  not  in  danger  of  deceiving  ourselves?  How 
tinct,  but  inseparable,  parts  of  one  priestly  ac-  is  the  assurance  created  and  kept  alive?  Does 
tion.  All  that  lies  between  is  ignored.  It  is  it  spring  spontaneously  in  the  heart,  or  is  it  the 
as  if  it  were  not.  Christ  entered  into  the  holiest  acceptance  of  the  authoritative  absolution  of 
through  His  death  and  ascension  to  the  right  God's  ministers?  Such  problems  were  not 
hand  of  the  Majesty.  But  the  initial  and  the  thought  of  when  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was 
ultimate  stages  of  the  act  must  not  be  put  written.  They  belong  to  a  later  and  more  sub- 
asunder.  Nothing  comes  between.  Our  author  jective  state  of  mind.  To  men  who  cannot  leave 
elsewhere  speaks  of  Christ's  resurrection  as  a  off  introspection  and  forget  themselves  in  the 
♦Rom.  v.  18.                           t  Rom.  vi.  10.  *  Chap.  xiii.  20.                tChap.  x.  1.                %  Chap.  x.  a. 
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joy  of  a  new  faith,  the  Apostle's  argument  will 
have  little  force  and  perhaps  less  meaning. 

If  the  sacrifices  were  unreal,  why,  we  nat- 
urally inquire,  were  they  continually  repeated? 
The  answer  is  that  there  were  two  sides  to  the 
sacrificial  rites  of  the  old  covenant.  On  the 
one  hand,  they  were,  like  the  heathen  gods, 
"  nothings;  "  on  the  other,  their  empty  shad- 
owless itself  fitted  them  to  be  a  Divinely  ap- 
pointed means  to  call  sins  to  remembrance. 
They  represented  on  the  one  side  the  invincible, 
though  always  baffled,  effort  of  natural  con- 
science. For  conscience  was  endeavouring  to 
purify  itself  from  a  sense  of  guilt.  But  God  also 
had  a  purpose  in  awakening  and  disciplining 
conscience.  The  worshipper  sought  to  appease 
conscience  through  sacrifice,  and  God,  by  the 
same  sacrifice,  proclaimed  that  reconciliation 
had  not  been  effected.  The  Apostle's  judgment 
on  the  subject  *  is  not  different  from  St.  Paul's 
answer  to  the  question.  What  then  is  the  Law? 
"  It  was  added  because  of  transgressions.  .  .  . 
The  Scripture  hath  shut  up  all  things  under 
sin.  .  .  .  We  were  kept  in  ward  under  the 
Law.  .  .  .  We  were  held  in  bondage  under 
the  rudiments  of  the  world."  In  allusion  to  this 
idea,  that  the  sacrifices  were  instituted  by  God 
in  order  to  renew  the  remembrance  of  sins 
every  year,  Christ  said,  "  Do  this  in  remem- 
brance of  Me," — of  Him  Who  hath  put  away 
sins  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself. 

Such  then  was  the  shadow,  at  once  unreal 
an^  dark.  In  contrast  to  it,  the  Apostle  desig- 
nates the  substance  as  "  the  very  image  of  the 
objects."  Instead  of  repeating  the  indefinite  ex- 
pression "  good  things  to  come,"  he  speaks  of 
them  as  "  objects,"  individually  distinct,  substan- 
tial, true.  The  image  of  a  thing  is  the  full  mani- 
festation of  its  inmost  essence,  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  St.  Paul  says  that  the  Son  of 
God's  love,  in  Whom  we  have  our  redemption, 
the  forgiveness  of  our  sins,  is  the  image  of  the 
invisible  God.  Indeed,  it  is  extremely  ques- 
tionable whether  our  author  too  does  not  refer 
allusively  to  the  same  truth.  For,  in  the  verses 
that  follow,  he  contrasts  with  the  sacrifices  of 
the  former  covenant  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ 
into  the  world  to  accomplish  the  work  which 
they  had  failed  to  do.  When  the  blood  of  bulls 
and  goats  could  not  take  away  sin,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  an  unreal  atonement,  God  prepared  a 
body  for  His  own  eternal  Sen.  The  Son  re- 
sponded to  the  Divine  summons  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  concern- 
ing Him,  came  from  heaven  to  earth  to  give 
Himself  as  the  sufficient  sacrifice  for  sin.  The 
contrast,  as  heretofore,  is  between  the  vanity  of 
animal  sacrifices  and  the  greatness  of  the  Son, 
Who  offered  Himself.  His  assumption  of  hu- 
manity had  for  its  ultimate  end  to  enable  the 
Son  to  do  the  will  of  God.  The  gracious  pur- 
pose of  God  is  to  forgive  sin,  and  this  was  ac- 
complished by  the  infinite  humiliation  of  the  in- 
finite Son.  God's  will  was  to  sanctify  us;  that 
is,  to  remove  our  guilt. +  We  have  actually  been 
thus  sanctified  through  the  one  offering  of  the 
body  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  sacrifices  of  the  Law 
are  taken  out  of  the  way  in  order  to  establish 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Son.]; 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Apostle  is  not 
*  Chap.  x.  3.  t  Chap.  x.  10.  t  Chap.  x.  9. 


contrasting  sacrifice  and  obedience.  His  mean- 
ing is  not  precisely  the  same  as  the  prophet 
Samuel's:  that  "  to- obey  is  better  than  sacrifice, 
and  to  hearken  than  the  fat  of  rams."  *  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  in- 
volved obedience. — a  conscious,  deliberate,  will- 
ing obedience,  which  the  beasts  to  be  slain  in 
sacrifice  could  not  offer.  The  idea  pervades 
these  verses,  as  an  atmosphere.  But  it  is  not 
the  idea  expressed.  The  dominant  thoughts  of 
the  passage  are  the  greatness  of  the  Person 
Who  obeyed  and  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice 
from  which  His  obedience  did  not  shrink.  The 
Son  is  here  represented  as  existing  and  acting 
apart  from  His  human  nature. t  He  comes  into 
the*  world,  and  is  not  originated  in  the  world. 
The  Christology  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
is  identical  in  this  vital  point  with  that  of  St. 
Paul.  The  purpose  of  the  Son's  coming  is  al- 
ready formed.  He  comes  to  offer  His  body, 
and  we  have  been  taught  in  a  previous  chapter 
that  He  did  this  with  an  eternal  spirit.]  For 
the  will  of  God  means  our  sanctification,  in  the 
meaning  attached  to  the  word  "  sanctification  " 
in  this  Epistle,  the  removal  of  guilt,  the  for- 
giveness of  sins.  But  the  fulfilment  of  this 
gracious  will  of  God  demands  a  sacrifice,  even 
a  sacrificial  death,  and  that  not  the  death  of 
beasts,  but  the  infinite  self-sacrifice  and  obedi- 
ence unto  death  of  the  Son  of  God.  This  is 
implied  in  the  expression  "  the  offering  of  the 
body  of  Jesus  Christ." § 

The  superstructure  of  argument  has  been 
raised.  Christ  as  High-priest  has  been  proved 
to  be  superior  to  the  high-priests  of  the  former 
covenant.  It  remains  only  to  lay  the  topstone 
in  its  place.  This  brings  us  back  to  our  start- 
ing point.  Jesus  Christ,  the  eternal  High-priest, 
is  for  ever  King.  For  the  priests  under  the 
Law  stand  while  they  perform  the  duties  of  their 
ministry.|  They  stand  because  they  are  only 
priests.  But  Christ  has  taken  His  seat,  as  King, 
on  the  right  hand  of  God."I  They  offer  the  same 
sacrifices,  which  can  never  take  away  sins,  and 
wait,  and  wait,  but  in  vain.  Though  they  are 
priests  of  the  true  God,  yet  they  wait,  like  the 
priests  of  Baal,  from  morning  until  midday  is 
past  and  until  the  time  of  the  offering  of  the 
evening  sacrifice.  But  there  is  neither  voice  nor 
any  to  answer.  Christ  also  waits,  but  not 
to  renew  an  ineffectual  sacrifice.  He  waits 
eagerly**  to  receive  from  God  the  reward  of 
His  effective  sacrifice  in  the  subjugation  of  His 
enemies.  The  priests  under  the  Law  had  no 
enemies.  Their  persons  were  sacred.  They  in- 
curred no  hatred,  inspired  no  love.  Our  High- 
priest  goes  out  to  war,  the  most  hated,  the  most 
loved,  of  all  captains  of  men. 

The  foundation  of  this  kingly  power  is  in  two 
things:  first,  He  has  perfected  men  for  ever  by 
His  one  offering;  second.  He  has  put  the  law 
of  God  into  the  hearts  of  His  people.  The  final 
conclusion  is  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  Law  have 
passed  away,  because  they  are  no  longer  needed. 
"  For  where  there  is  forgiveness,  there  is  no 
more  an  offering  for  sin." 

*  1  Sam.  xv.  22.  §Chap.  x.  10. 

tChap.  x.  7.  I  Chap.  x.  11. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

AN  ADVANCE  IN  THE  EXHORTATION. 
Hebrews  x.  19-39  (R-  V.). 

The  argument  is  closed.  Christ  is  the 
eternal  Priest  and  King,  and  every  rival  priest- 
hood or  kingship  must  come  to  an  end.  This 
is  the  truth  won  by  the  Apostle's  original  and 
profound  course  of  reasoning.  But  he  has  in 
view  practical  results.  He  desires  to  confirm 
the  Hebrew  Christians  in  their  allegiance  to 
Christ.  We  shall  be  better  able  to  understand 
the  precise  bearing  of  his  exhortation  if  we 
compare  it  with  the  appeal  previously  made  to 
his  readers  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  Epis- 
tle.* At  the  very  outset  he  plunged  into  the 
midst  of  his  subject  and  proved  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  Son  of  God  and  representative  Man.  The 
union  in  Christ  of  these  two  qualifications  con- 
stituted Him  a  great  High-priest.  He  is  able 
to  succour  the  tempted:  He  is  faithful  as  a  Son, 
Who  is  set  over  the  house  of  God;  He  has  ex- 
perienced the  bitter  humiliation  of  life;  He  is 
perfected  as  our  Saviour,  and  has  passed 
through  the  heavens.  The  exhortation,  based 
on  these  truths,  is  that  we  must  lay  fast  hold 
of  our  confidence. 

Then  come  the  big  wave,  the  hesitation  to 
face  it,  the  allegory  of  Melchizedek,  the  appeal 
to  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  the  comparison  be- 
tween the  old  covenant  and  the  new.  But  the 
argument  triumphs  and  advances.  Jesus  not 
only  is  a  great  High-priest,  but  this  is  inter- 
preted as  meaning  that  He  is  Priest  and  King, 
and  that  His  priesthood  and  power  will  never 
pass  away.  Their  eternal  duration  involves  the 
setting  aside  of  every  other  priesthood,  the  de- 
struction of  every  opposing  force.  Christ  has 
entered  into  the  true  holiest  place  and  en- 
throned Himself  on  the  mercy-seat. 

This  being  so,  the  Apostle  no  longer  urges 
his  readers  to  be  confident.  He  now  appeals  to 
them  as  having  confidence,  in  virtue  of  the  blood 
of  Jesus,  so  that  they  tarry  not  in  the  precincts, 
but  enter  themselves  into  the  holiest.  The 
high-priest  alone  dared  enter  under  the  former 
covenant,  and  he  approached  with  fear  and 
trembling,  lest  he  also,  like  others  before  him, 
should  fall  down  dead  in  the  presence  of  God. 
The  exhortation  now  is,  not  to  confidence,  but 
to  sincerity.  Let  their  confidence  become  more 
objective.  They  had  the  boasting  of  hope.  Let 
them  seek  the  silent,  unboasting  assurance  that 
is  grounded  on  faith,  on  the  realisation  of  the 
invisible.  Instead  of  believing  because  they 
hoped,  let  them  hope  because  they  believed.  In 
the  earlier  chapters  the  exhortation  rested 
mainly  on  what  Jesus  was  as  Son  over  God's 
hor  ,e.  Now,  however,  the  Apostle  speaks  of 
Him  as  a  great  Priest  over  God's  house.  His 
authority  over  the  Church  springs,  not  only 
from  His  relation  to  God,  but  also  from  His 
relation  to  men.  He  is  King  of  His  Church 
because  He  prays  for  it  and  blesses  it.  Through 
His  priesthood  our  hearts  are  cleansed  by  the 
sprinkling  of  His  blood  from  the  consciousness 
of  sin.  But  this  blessing  of  the  individual  be- 
liever is  now  closely  connected  by  the  Apostle 
with  the  idea  of  the  Church,  over  which  Christ 
is  King  in  virtue  of  His  priesthood  on  its  be- 
*  Chaps,  ii.  i-5  ;  iii.  i,  6  ;  iv.  n,  16  ;  vi 


half.  In  addition  to  the  cleansing  of  our  hearts 
from  an  evil  conscience,  our  bodies  have  been 
washed  with  pure  water.  The  Apostle  alludes 
primarily  in  both  clauses  to  the  rite  of  priestly 
consecration.  "  Moses  brought  Aaron  and  his 
sons,  and  washed  them  with  water."  He  also 
"  took  of  the  blood  which  was  upon  the  altar 
and  sprinkled  it  upon  Aaron,  and  upon  his  gar- 
ments, and  upon  his  sons,  and  upon  his  sons' 
garments  with  him,  and  sanctified  Aaron,  and 
his  garments,  and  his  sons,  and  his  sons'  gar- 
ments with  him."  *  The  meaning  of  our  author 
seems  certainly  to  be  that  the  worshippers  have 
the  privilege  of  the  high-priest  himself.  They 
lose  their  priestly  character  only  in  the  more 
excellent  glory  and  greatness  of  that  High- 
priest  through  Whom  they  have  received  their 
priesthood.  In  comparison  with  Him,  they  are 
but  humble  worshippers,  and  He  alone  is  Priest. 
In  contrast  to  the  world  around  them,  they  also 
are  priests  of  God.  But  the  words  of  the  Apos- 
tle contain  another  allusion.  Both  clauses  refer 
to  baptism.  The  mention  of  washing  the 
"  body "  renders  it,  we  think,  unquestionable 
that  baptism  is  meant.  But  baptism  is  not  here 
said  to  be  the  antitype  of  the  priestly  consecra- 
tion of  the  old  covenant.  One  rite  cannot  be 
the  type  of  another  rite,  which  is  itself  an  ex- 
ternal action.  The  solution  of  this  apparent 
difficulty  is  simply  that  both  clauses  together 
mean  baptism,  which  is  invariably  represented 
in  the  New  Testament  as  much  more  than  an 
outward  rite.  The  external  act  may  be  per- 
formed without  its  being  a  true  baptism.  For 
the  meaning  of  baptism  is  the  forgiveness  of 
sin,  the  cleansing  of  the  heart  or  innermost  con- 
sciousness from  guilt,  and  the  reception  of  the 
absolved  sinner  into  the  Church  of  God. 
"  Christ  loved  the  Church,  and  gave  Himself  up 
for  it,  that  He  might  sanctify  it,  having  cleansed 
it  by  the  washing  of  water  with  the  word." 

In  an  earlier  chapter  our  author  told  his  read- 
ers that  they  were  the  house  of  God  if  they  held 
fast  their  confidence.  He  does  not  repeat  it. 
The  Churcli  consciousness  has  sprung  up  within 
them.  They  were  previously  taught  to  look 
steadfastly  at  Jesus  as  the  Apostle  and  High- 
priest  of  their  confession.  They  are  now  urged 
to  look  steadfastly  at  one  another  as  fellow- 
confessors  of  the  same  Apostle  and  High- 
priest,  and  to  sharpen  one  another's  love  and 
activity  even  to  the  point  of  jealousy.  In  the 
earlier  exhortation  no  mention  was  made  of  the 
Church  assemblies.  Here  prominence -is  given 
them.  Importance  is  attached  to  the  words  of 
encouragement  addressed  at  these  gatherings 
of  believers.  Christian  habits  were  at  this  time 
forming  and  consolidating  into  customs  of  the 
Church.  Occasional  and  eccentric  manifesta- 
tions of  the  religious  life  and  temperament  were 
yielding  to  the  slow,  normal  growth  of  true 
vitality.  As  faithfulness  in  frequenting  the 
Church  assemblies  began  to  rank  among  the 
foremost  virtues,  unfaithfulness  would,  by  force 
of  contrast,  harden  into  habitual  neglect  of  the 
house  of  prayer:  "As  the  custom  of  some  is." 

The  chief  of  all  reasons  for  exhorting  the 
readers  to  habitual  attendance  on  the  Church 
assemblies  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  finds  in  the 
expectation  of  the  Lord's  speedy  return.  They 
could  see  for  themselves  that  the  day  was  at 
hand.  The  signs  of  the  Son  of  man's  coming 
were  multiplying  and  thrusting  themselves  on 
*  Lev.  viii.  6,  30. 
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the  notice  of  the  Church.  Perhaps  the  voice  of 
Joshua,  the  son  of  Hanan,  had  already  been 
heard  in  the  streets,  exclaiming,  "  Woe  to  Jeru- 
salem!" The  holy  city  was  plainly  doomed. 
But  Christ  will  come  to  His  Church,  not  to 
individuals.  He  will  not  be  found  in  the  wilder- 
ness, nor  in  the  inner  chambers.  "  As  the  light- 
ning cometh  forth  from  the  east,  and  is  seen 
even  unto  the  west,  so  shall  be  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  man."  * 

The  day  of  Christ  is  a  day  of  judgment.  The 
two  meanings  of  the  word  "  day," — day  in  con- 
trast to  night,  and  day  as  a  fixed  time  for  the 
transaction  of  public  business, — coalesce  in  the 
New  Testament  usage.  The  second  idea  seems 
to  have  gradually  superseded  the  former. 

The  author  proceeds  to  unfold  the  dreadful 
character  of  this  day  of  judgment.  Here,  again, 
the  precise  force  of  his  declarations  will  beat 
appear  by  comparison  with  the  warnings  of  the 
first  part  of  the  Epistle  in  reference  to  the  sin 
and  to  the  punishment. 

First,  the  sin  referred  to  here  has  a  wider 
range  than  the  transgression  spoken  of  in  the 
second  chapter.  For  there  he  mentions  the  spe- 
cial sin  of  neglecting  so  great  salvation.  But 
in  the  present  passage  his  words  seem  to  imply 
that  rejection  of  Christ  has  given  birth  to  a 
progeny  of  evil  through  the  self-abandoment 
of  those  who  wilfully  persist  in  sinning,  as  if 
from  reckless  bravado.  The  special  guilt,  too, 
of  rejecting  Christ  is  here  painted  in  darker 
hues.  For  in  the  earlier  passage  it  is  indiffer- 
ence; here  it  is  contempt.  In  the  former  case 
it  is  ingratitude  to  a  merciful  Saviour;  in  the 
latter  it  is  treason  against  the  majesty  of  God's 
own  Son.  "  To  trample  under  foot  "  means  to 
desecrate.  Christ  is  the  holy  High-priest  of 
God,  and  is  now  ministering  in  the  true  holiest 
place.  Therefore  to  choose  Judaism,  with  its 
dead  rites,  and  to  reject  the  living  Christ,  is 
no  longer  the  action  of  a  holy  zeal  for  God's 
house.  Quite  the  reverse.  The  sanctuary  of 
Judaism  has  been  shorn  of  its  glory,  and  its 
sacredness  transferred  to  the  despised  Naza- 
rene.  To  tread  under  foot  the  Son  of  God  is 
to  trample  with  revel  rout  on  the  hallowed  floor 
of  the  holiest  place.  Further,  the  Apostle's 
former  warnings  contained  no  allusion  to  the 
covenant.  Now  he  reminds  his  readers  that 
they  have  been  sanctified — that  is,  cleansed  from 
guilt — through  the  blood  of  the  covenant.  Is 
th'e  cleansing  blood  itself  unclean?  Shall  we 
deem  the  reeking  gore  of  a  slain  beast  or  the 
grey  ashes  of  a  burnt  heifer  holy,  and  consider 
the  blood  of  the  Christ,  Who  with  an  eternal 
spirit  offered  Himself  without  spot  to  God,  un- 
holy and  defiling?  Moreover,  that  eternal  spirit 
in  the  Son  of  God  is  a  spirit  of  grace  towards 
men.  But  His  infinite  compassion  is  spurned. 
And  thus  the  Apostle  brings  us  once  more  in 
sight  of  the  hopeless  character  of  cynicism. 

Second,  the  punishment  is  partly  negative.  A 
sacrifice  for  sins  is  no  more  left  to  men  who 
have  spurned  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son.  Here 
again  we  notice  an  advance  in  the  thought.  The 
Apostle  told  his  readers  before  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  renew  to  repentance  those  who 
crucify  afresh  the  Son  of  God  and  put  Him  to 
an  open  shame.  But  the  impossibility  consists 
in  hardness  of  heart  and  spiritual  blindness. 
The  result  also  is  subjective, — they  cannot  re- 
pent. He  now  adds  the  impossibility  of  finding 
*  Matt.  xxiv.  27. 
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another  propitiation  than  the  offering  of  Christ 
or  of  finding  in  His  offering  a  different  kind  of 
propitiation,  seeing  that  He  is  the  final  revela- 
tion of  God's  forgiving  grace.  Then,  further, 
the  punishment  has  a  positive  side.  After  hard- 
ness of  heart  comes  stinging  remorse,  arising 
from  a  vague,  but  on  that  account  all  the  more 
fearful,  expectation  of  the  judgment.  The  ab- 
ject terror  is  amply  justified.  For  the  fury  of  a 
fire,  already  kindling  around  the  doomed  city, 
warns  the  Hebrew  backsliders  that  the  Christ 
so  wilfully  scoffed  at  is  at  the  door.  Observe 
the  contrast.  The  law  of  Moses  is  on  occasion 
set  aside.  The  matter  is  almost  private.  Only 
two  or  three  persons  witnessed  it.  Its  evil  in- 
fluence did  not  spread,  and  when  the  criminal 
was  led  out  to  be  stoned  to  death,  they  who 
passed  by  went  their  way  unheeding.  The 
Christ  of  God  is  put  to  an  open  shame;  the  cove- 
nant, for  ever  established  on  the  sure  foundation 
of  God's  oath  and  Christ's  death,  and  the  spirit 
of  all  grace  that  filled  the  heart  of  Christ  are 
mocked.  Of  how  much  sorer  punishment  shall 
Christ  at  His  speedy  coming  deem  the  scorner 
worthy?  The  answer  is  left  by  the  Apostle  to 
his  readers.  They  knew  with  Whom  they  had 
to  do.  It  was  not  with  angels,  the  swift  mes- 
sengers and  flaming  ministers  of  His  power. 
It  was  not  with  Moses,  who  himself  exceedingly 
feared  and  quaked.  It  was  not  with  the  blind 
pressure  of  fate.  They  had  to  do  with  the  liv- 
ing God  Himself  directly.  He  will  lay  upon 
them  His  living  hand, — the  hand  that  might  and, 
if  they  had  not  spurned  it,  would  have  protected 
and  saved.  Retribution  descends  swift  and  re- 
sistless. It  can  only  be  likened  to  a  sudden 
falling  into  the  very  hands  of  a  waiting  avenger. 
He  will  not  entrust  the  work  of  vengeance  to 
another.  No  extraneous  agent  shall  come  be- 
tween the  smiting  hand  and  the  heart  that  burns 
with  the  anger  of  the  sincere  against  the  false, 
of  the  compassionate  against  the  pitiless.  Does 
not  Scripture  teach  that  the  Lord  will  execute 
judgment  on  behalf  of  His  people?  If  on  be- 
half of  His  people,  will  He  not  enter  into  judg- 
ment  for   His   Son? 

From  the  terrible  expectation  of  future  judg- 
ment the  Apostle  turns  away,  to  recall  to  his 
readers  the  grounds  of  hope  supplied  by  their 
steadfastness  in  the  past.  He  has  already 
spoken  of  their  work  and  the  love  which  they 
had  shown  in  ministering  to  the  saints.  God's 
justice  would  not  forget  their  brotherly  kind- 
ness. Now,  however.  His  purpose  in  bidding 
them  remember  the  former  days  is  something 
different.  He  writes  to  convince  them  that  they 
needed  no  other  and  greater  confidence  to  face 
the  future  than  had  carried  them  triumphantly 
through  conflicts  in  days  of  yore.  They  had  en- 
dured sufferings;  let  them  conquer  their  own 
indifference  and  put  away  their  cynicism  with 
the  lofty  disdain  of  earnest  faith.  The  courage 
that  could  do  the  former  can  also  do  the  latter. 

From  the  first  break  of  day  in  their  souls  they 
had  felt  the  confidence  of  men  who  walk,  not 
in  darkness,  not  knowing  whither  they  go  and 
fearing  to  take  another  step,  but  in  the  light, 
so  that  they  trod  firmly  and  stepped  boldly  on- 
ward. Their  confidence  was  based  on  convic- 
tion and  understanding  of  truth.  For  that 
reason  it  inspired  them  with  the  courage  of 
athletes,  when  they  had  to  endure  also  the 
shame  of  the  arena.  Made  a  gazing-stock  to  a 
scoffing  theatre,  they  had  not  turned  pale  at  the 
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roar  of  the  wild  beasts.  Instead  of  tamely  sub- 
mitting, they  had  turned  their  sufferings  into 
a  veritable  contest  against  the  world,  and  main- 
tained the  conflict  long.  Taunted  by  the  spec- 
tators, torn  by  the  lions,  reproaches  and  afflic- 
tions alike  had  been  ineffectual  to  break  their 
spirit.  When  they  witnessed  the  prolonged 
tortures  of  their  brethren,  whose  Christian 
life  was  one  martyrdom,  they  had  not  shrunk 
from  the  like  usage.  They  had  pitied  the 
brethren  in  prisons  and  visited  them.  They  had 
taken  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  substance, 
knowing  that  now  they  had  themselves,  as  a 
better  and  an  abiding  possession.  If  they  had 
lost  the  world,  they  had  gained  for  themselves 
their  souls.  As  true  athletes,  therefore,  let  them 
not  throw  away  their  sword,  which  is  no  other 
than  their  old,  undaunted  confidence.  There 
was  none  like  that  sword.  Their  victory  was 
assured.  Their  reward  would  be,  not  the 
plaudits  of  the  fickle  onlookers,  but  the  fulfil- 
ment of  God's  promise  to  Abraham.  They  had 
need  of  endurance,  because  in  enduring  they 
were  doing  the  will  of  God.  But  the  Deliverer 
would  be  with  them  in  a  twinkling.  He  had 
delayed  His  chariot  wheels,  but  He  would  delay 
no  more.  Hear  ye  not  His  voice?  It  is  He 
that  speaks  in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  "  Those 
whom  I  deny  will  perish  out  of  the  way.  But 
I  have  My  righteous  ones  here  and  there,  un- 
seen by  the  world,  and  out  of  their  faith  will 
be  wrought  for  them  eternal  life.  But  let  even 
Mine  own  beware  of  lowering  sail.  My  soul 
will  have  no  delight  even  in  him  if  he  draws 
back." 

The  Apostle  reflects  on  the  words  of  Christ 
in  the  prophecy  of  Habakkuk.  But  he  has  an 
assured  hope  that  he  and  his  readers  would  re- 
pudiate the  thought  of  drawing  back.  They 
were  men  of  faith,  bent  on  winning  the  prize  of 
the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus;  and 
the  prize  would  be  their  own  souls.  May  we 
not  conjecture  that  the  Apostle's  fervid  appeal 
prevailed  with  the  Christians  within  the  doomed 
city  "  to  break  the  last  bands  of  patriotism  and 
superstition  which  attached  them  to  the  Temple 
and  the  altar,  and  proclaim  themselves  mission- 
aries of  the  new  faith,  without  a  backward 
glance  of  lingering  reminiscence"? 


CHAPTER  X. 

FAITH  AN  ASSURANCE  AND  A  PROOF. 

Hebrews  xi.  1-3  (R.  V.). 

It  is  often  said  that  one  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  to  dis- 
cover any  real  connection  of  ideas  between  the 
author's  general  purpose  in  the  previous  dis- 
cussion and  the  splendid  record  of  faith  in 
the  eleventh  chapter.  The  rhetorical  connec- 
tion is  easy  to  trace.  His  utterances  through- 
out have  been  incentives  to  confidence.  "  Let 
us  hold  fast  our  confession."  Let  us  draw 
near  with  boldness  unto  the  throne  of  grace." 
"  Show  diligence  unto  the  full  assurance  of 
hope."  "  Cast  not  away  your  boldness."  Any 
of  these  exhortations  would  sufficiently  describe 
the  Apostle's  practical  aim  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Epistle.  But  he  has  just  cited  the  words 
of  Habakkuk,  and  the  prophet  speaks  of  faith. 
How,  then,  does  the  prophet's  declaration  that 


the  righteous  man  of  God  will  escape  death  by 
his  faith  bear  on  the  Apostle's  arguments  or 
help  his  strong  appeals?  The  first  verse  of  the 
eleventh  chapter  is  the  reply.  Faith  is  assur- 
ance, with  emphasis  on  the  verb. 

But  this  is  only  a  rhetorical  connection,  or  at 
best  a  justification  of  the  use  the  author  has 
made  of  the  prophet's  words.  Indeed,  he  has 
already  in  several  places  identified  confidence 
with  faith,  and  the  opposite  of  confidence  with 
unbelief.  "  Take  heed  lest  there  be  in  any  one 
of  you  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief;  .  .  .  for  we  are 
become  partakers  of  Christ  if  we  hold  fast  the 
beginning  of  our  confidence  firm  unto  the  end." 
"  They  could  not  enter  in  because  of  unbe- 
lief; ...  let  us  therefore  give  diligence  to  enter 
into  that  rest,  that  no  man  fall  after  the  same 
example  of  disobedience."  "  Be  not  sluggish, 
but  imitators  of  them  who  through  faith  and 
patience  inherit  the  promises."  "  Having  there- 
fore boldness  to  enter  into  the  holy  place,  .  .  . 
let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart  in  fulness  of 
faith." 

Why,  therefore,  does  the  author  formally 
state  that  faith  is  confidence?  The  difficulty  is 
a  real  one.  We  must  suppose  that,  when  this 
Epistle  was  written,  the  word  "  faith  "  was  al- 
ready a  well-known  and  almost  technical  term 
among  Christians.  We  infer  as  much  as  this 
also  from  St.  James's  careful  and  stringent  cor- 
rection of  abuses  in  the  application  of  the  word. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  who  was  the  first  to 
perceive  the  vital  importance  of  faith  in  the  life 
and  theology  of  Christianity.  But  in  the  preach- 
ing of  St.  Paul  faith  is  trust  in  a  personal 
Saviour,  and  trust  is  the  condition  and  instru- 
ment of  salvation.  Faith,  thus  represented,  is 
the  opposite  of  works.  Such  a  doctrine  was 
liable  to  abuse,  and  has  been  abused  to  the 
utter  subversion  of  morality  on  the  one  hand 
and  to  the  extinction  of  all  unselfish  greatness 
of  soul  on  the  other.  Not,  most  certainly,  that 
St.  Paul  himself  was  one-sided  in  teaching  or 
in  character.  To  him  Christ  is  a  heavenly  ideal: 
"  The  Lord  is  the  Spirit;  "  and  to  him  the  be- 
liever is  the  spiritual  man,  who  has  the  moral 
intellect  of  Christ.  But  it  must  be  confessed — 
and  the  history  of  the  Church  abundantly  proves 
the  truth  of  the  statement — that  the  good  news 
of  eternal  salvation  on  the  sole  condition  of  trust 
in  Christ  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  all  true  doc- 
trines to  be  fatally  abused.  The  Epistle  of  St. 
James  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  seem  to 
have  been  written  to  meet  this  danger.  The 
former  represents  faith  as  the  inner  life  of  the 
spirit,  the  fountain  of  all  active  goodness. 
"  Faith,  if  it  have  not  works,  is  dead  in  itself. 
Yea,  a  man  will  say,  Thou  hast  faith,  and  I 
have  works;  show  me  thy  faith  apart  from  thy 
works,  and  I  by  my  works  will  show  thee  my 
faith." 

St.  James  contends  against  the  earliest  phases 
of  Antinomianism.  He  reconciles  faith  and 
morality,  and  maintains  that  the  highest  moral- 
ity springs  out  of  faith.  The  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  contends  against  legal- 
ism,-— the  proud,  self-satisfied,  indifferent,  hard, 
slothful,  contemptuous,  cynical  spirit,  which  is 
quite  as  truly  and  as  often  an  abuse  of  the  doc- 
trine of  salvation  through  faith.  It  is  the  terri- 
ble plague  of  those  Churches  which  have  never 
risen  above  individualism.  When  men  are  told 
that  the  whole  of  religion  consists  in  securing 
the  soul's  eternal  safety,  and  that  this  salvation 
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is  made  sure  once  for  all  by  a  moment's  trust  in 
Christ,  their  after-life  will  harden  into  a  world- 
liness,  not  gross  and  sensual,  but  pitiless  and 
deadening.  They  will  put  on  the  garb  of  re- 
ligious decorum;  but  the  inner  life  will  be  eaten 
by  the  canker  of  covetousness  and  self-right- 
eous pride.  These  are  the  men  described  in  the 
sixth  chapter  of  our  Epistle,  who  have,  after  a 
fashion,  repented  and  believed,  but  whose  re- 
ligion has  no  recuperative  power,  let  alone  the 
growth  and  richness  of  deep  vitality. 

Our  author  addresses  men  whose  spiritual 
life  was  thus  imperilled.  Their  condition  is  not 
that  of  the  heathen  world  in  its  agony  of 
despair.  He  does  not  call  his  readers,  in  the 
words  of  St.  Paul  to  the  jailor  at  Philippi,  to 
trust  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  they  may  be  saved.  Yet  he 
too  insists  on  faith.  He  is  anxious  to  show 
them  that  he  is  not  preaching  another  gospel, 
but  unfolding  the  meaning  of  the  same  con- 
ception of  faith,  which  is  the  central  principle 
of  the  Gospel  revealed  at  the  first  by  Christ  to 
their  fathers,  and  applied  to  the  wants  of  the 
heathen  by  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

If  so,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  writer 
does  not  intend  to  give  a  scholastic  definition  of 
faith.  The  New  Testament  is  not  the  book  in 
which  to  seek  formal  definitions.  For  his  pres- 
ent purpose  we  require  only  to  know  that,  what- 
ever else  faith  includes,  confidence  in  reference 
to  the  objects  of  our  hope  must  find  a  place  in 
it.  Faith  bridges  over  the  chasm  between  hope 
and  the  things  hoped  for.  It  saves  us  from 
building  castles  in  the  air  or  living  in  a  fool's 
paradise.  The  phantoms  of  worldliness  and  the 
phantoms  of  religion  (for  they  too  exist)  will 
not  deceive  us.  In  the  course  of  his  discussion 
in  the  Epistle  the  author  has  used  three  differ- 
ent words  to  set  forth  various  sides  of  the  same 
feeling  of  confidence.  One  refers  to  the  free- 
dom' and  boldness  with  which  the  confidence 
felt  manifests  its  presence  in  words  and  action. 
Another  signifies  the  fulness  of  conviction  with 
which  the  mind  when  confident  is  saturated. 
The  third  word,  which  we  have  in  the  present 
passage,  describes  confidence  as  a  reality,  rest- 
ing on  an  unshaken  foundation,  and  contrasted 
with  illusions.  He  has  urged  Christians  to 
boldness  of  action  and  fulness  of  conviction. 
Now  he  adds  that  faith  is  that  boldness  and  that 
wealth  of  certitude  in  so  far  as  they  rest  upon 
reality  and  truth. 

We  can  now  in  some  measure  estimate  the 
value  of  the  Apostle's  description  of  faith  as  an 
assurance  concerning  things  hoped  for,  and 
apply  it  to  give  force  to  the  exhortations  of  the 
Epistle.  The  evil  heart  of  unbelief  is  the  moral 
corruption  of  the  man  whose  soul  is  steeped  in 
sensual  imaginations  and  never  realises  the 
things  of  the  Spirit.  They  who  came  out  of 
Egypt  by  Moses  could  not  enter  into  rest  be- 
cause they  did  not  descry,  beyond  the  earthly 
Canaan,  the  rest  of  the  spirit  in  God.  Others 
inherit  the  promises,  because  on  earth  they  lifted 
their  hearts  to  the  heavenly  country.  In  short, 
the  Apostle  now  tells  his  readers  that  the  true 
source  of  Christian  constancy  and  boldness  is 
the  realisation  of  the  unseen  world. 

But  faith  is  this  assurance  concerning  things 
hoped  for  because  it  is  a  proof  of  their  existence, 
and  of  the  existence  of  the  unseen  generally. 
The  latter  part  of  the  verse  is  the  broad  foun- 
dation   on    which    faith    rests    in    all    the    rich 


variety  of  its  meanings  and  practical  applica- 
tions. Here  St.  Paul,  St.  James,  and  the  writer 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  meet  in  the  unity 
of  their  conception.  Whether  men  trust  unto 
salvation,  or  develop  their  inner  spiritual  life, 
or  enter  into  communion  with  God  and  lift  the 
weapon  of  unflinching  boldness  in  the  Chris- 
tian warfare,  trust,  cnaracter,  confidence,  all 
three  derive  their  being  and  vitality  from  faith, 
as  it  demonstrates  the  existence  of  the  un- 
seen. 

The  Apostle's  language  is  a  seeming  contra- 
diction. Proof  is  usually  supposed  to  dispense 
with  faith  and  compel  us  to  accept  the  inference 
drawn.  He  intentionally  describes  faith  as  oc- 
cupying in  reference  to  spiritual  realities  the 
place  of  demonstration.  Faith  in  the  unseen  is 
itself  a  proof  that  the  unseen  world  exists.  It 
is  so  in  two  ways. 

First,  we  trust  our  own  moral  instincts. 
Malebranche  observes  that  our  passions  justify 
themselves.  How  much  more  is  this  true  of 
intellect  and  conscience!  In  like  manner,  some 
men  have  firm  confidence  in  a  world  of  spiritual 
realities,  which  eye  has  not  seen.  This  con- 
fidence is  itself  a  proof  to  them.  How  do  I 
know  that  I  know?  It  is  a  philosopher's  enigma. 
For  us  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  to  know 
and  to  know  that  we  know  are  one  and  the 
same  act.  How  do  we  justify  our  faith  in  the 
unseen?  The  answer  is  similar.  It  is  the  same 
thing  to  trust  and  to  trust  our  trust.  Scepti- 
cism wins  a  cheap  victory  when  it  arraigns  faith 
as  a  culprit  caught  in  the  very  act  of  stealing 
the  forbidden  fruit  of  paradise.  But  when,  like 
a  guilty  thing,  faith  blushes  for  its  want  of  logic, 
its  only  refuge  is  to  look  in  the  face  of  the  un- 
seen Father.  He  who  has  most  faith  in  his 
own  spiritual  instincts  will  have  the  strongest 
faith  in  God.  To  trust  God  is  to  trust  our- 
selves. To  doubt  ourselves  is  to  doubt  God. 
We  must  add  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
trust  in  God  means  distrust  of  self. 

Second,  faith  fastens  directly  on  God  Him- 
self. We  believe  in  God  because  we  impose 
implicit  confidence  in  our  own  moral  nature. 
With  equal  truth  we  may  also  say  that  we  be- 
lieve all  else  because  we  believe  in  God.  Faith 
in  God  Himself  immediately  and  personally  is 
the  proof  that  the  promises  are  true,  that  our 
life  on  earth  is  linked  to  a  life  above,  that 
patient  well-doing  will  have  its  reward,  that  no 
good  deed  can  be  in  vain,  and  ten  thousand 
other  thoughts  and  hopes  that  sustain  the 
drooping  spirit  in  hours  of  conflict.  It  may 
well  happen  that  some  of  these  truths  are  legiti- 
mate inferences  from  premises,  or  it  may  be 
that  a  calculation  of  probabilities  is  in  favour  of 
their  truth.  But  faith  trusts  itself  upon  them 
because  they  are  worthy  of  God.  Sometimes 
the  silence  of  God  is  enough,  if  an  aspiration 
of  the  soul  is  felt  to  be  such  that  it  became  Him 
to  implant  it  and  will  be  glorious  in  Him  to  re- 
ward the  heaven-sent  desire. 

An  instance  of  faith  as  a  proof  of  the  unseen 
is  given  by  our  author  in  the  third  verse.  We 
may  paraphrase  it  thus:  "By  faith  we  know 
that  the  ages  have  been  constructed  by  the  word 
of  God,  and  that  even  to  this  point  of  as- 
surance: that  the  visible  universe  as  a  whole 
came  not  into  being  out  of  things  that  do  ap- 
pear." 

The  author  began  in  the  previous  verse  to 
unroll    his    magnificent    r^acrd    of    the    elder?. 
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But  from  the  beginning  men  found  themselves 
in  the  presence  of  a  mystery  of  the  past  before 
they  received  any  promise  as  to  the  future.  It 
is  the  mystery  of  creation.  It  has  pressed 
heavily  on  men  in  all  ages.  The  Apostle  him- 
self has  felt  its  power,  and  speaks  of  it  as  a 
question  which  his  readers  and  himself  have 
faced.  How  do  we  know  that  the  development 
of  the  ages  had  a  beginning?  If  it  had  a  be- 
ginning, how  did  it  begin?  The  Apostle  re- 
plies that  we  know  it  by  faith.  The  revelation 
which  we  have  received  from  God  addresses 
itself  to  our  moral  perception  and  our  confi- 
dence in  God's  moral  nature.  We  have  been 
taught  that  "  in  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,"  and  that  "  God  said, 
Let  there  be  light."  Faith  demands  this  revela- 
tion. Is  faith  trust?  That  trust  in  God  is  our 
proof  that  the  framework  of  the  world  was  put 
together  by  His  creative  wisdom  and  power. 
Is  faith  the  inner  life  of  righteousness? 
Morality  requires  that  our  own  consciousness 
of  personality  and  freedom  should  be  derived 
from  a  Divine  personality  as  the  Originator  of 
all  things.  Is  faith  communion  with  God? 
Those  who  pray  know  that  prayer  is  an  absolute 
necessity  of  their  spiritual  nature,  and  prayer 
lifts  its  voice  to  a  living  Father.  Faith  demon- 
strates to  him  who  has  it,  though  not  to  others, 
that  the  universe  has  come  to  its  present  form, 
not  by  an  eternal  evolution  of  matter,  but  by 
the  action  of  God's  creative  energy. 

The  somewhat  peculiar  form  of  the  clause 
seems  certainly  to  suggest  that  the  Apostle 
ascribes  the  origin  of  the  universe,  not  only  to 
a  personal  Creator,  but  to  that  personal  Creator 
acting  through  the  ideas  of  His  own  mind. 
"  The  visible  came  into  being,  not  out  of  things 
that  appear."  We  catch  ourselves  waiting  till 
he  finishes  the  sentence  with  the  words,  "  but 
out  of  things  that  do  not  appear."  Most  ex- 
positors fight  shy  of  the  inference  and  explain 
it  away  by  alleging  that  the  negative  has  been 
misplaced.  But  is  it  not  true  that  the  universe 
is  the  manifestation  of  thought  in  the  unity  of 
the  Divine  purpose?  This  is  the  very  notion 
required  to  complete  the  Apostle's  statement 
concerning  faith  as  a  proof.  If  faith  demon- 
strates, it  acts  on  principles.  If  God  is  per- 
sonal, those  principles  are  ideas,  thoughts,  pur- 
poses, of  the  Divine  mind. 

So  long,  therefore,  as  our  spiritual  nature  can 
trust,  can  unfold  a  morality,  can  pray,  the  simple 
soul  need  not  much  bewail  its  want  of  logic 
and  its  loss  of  arguments.  If  the  famous  on- 
tological  argument  for  the  being  of  God  has 
been  refuted,  we  shall  not,  on  that  account, 
tremble  for  the  ark.  We  shall  not  lament 
though  the  argument  from  the  watch  has  proved 
treacherous.  Our  God  is  not  a  mere  infinite 
mechanician.  Indeed,  such  a  phrase  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  A  mechanician  must  be 
finite.  He  contrives,  and  as  the  result  pro- 
duces, not  what  is  absolutely  best,  but  what  is 
the  best  possible  under  the  circumstances  and 
with  the  materials  at  his  disposal.  But  if  we 
have  lost  the  mechanician,  we  have  not  lost 
the  God  that  thinks.  We  have  gained  the  per- 
fectly righteous  and  perfectly  good.  His 
thoughts  have  manifested  themselves  in  nature, 
in  human  freedom,  in  the  incarnation  of  His 
Son,  in  the  redemption  of  sinners.  But  the 
intellect  that  knows  these  things  is  the  good 
heart  of  faith. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  FAITH  OF  ABRAHAM. 

Hebrews  xi.  8-19  (R.  V.). 

We  have  learned  that  faith  is  the  proof  of  the 
unseen.  We  must  not  exclude  even  from  this 
clause,  the  other  thought  that  faith  is  an  assur- 
ance of  things  hoped  for.  It  is  not  stated,  but 
it  is  implied.  The  conception  of  a  personal 
God  requires  only  to  be  unfolded  in  order  to 
yield  a  rich  harvest  of  hope.  The  author  pro- 
ceeds to  show  that  by  faith  the  elders  had  wit- 
ness borne  to  them  in  God's  confession  of  them 
and  great  rewards.  He  recounts  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  long  line  of  believers,  who  as  they 
went  handed  the  light  from  one  to  another.  In 
them  is  the  true  unity  of  religion  and  revela- 
tion from  the  beginning.  For  the  poor  order 
of  high-priests  the  writer  substitutes  the  glori- 
ous succession  of  faith. 

We  choose  for  the  subject  of  this  chapter  the 
faith  of  Abraham.  But  we  shall  not  dismiss  in 
silence  the  faith  of  Abel,  Enoch,  and  Noah. 
The  paragraph  in  which  Abraham's  deeds  are 
recorded  will  most  naturally  divide  itself  into 
three  comparisons  between  their  faith  and  his. 
We  venture  to  think  that  this  was  in  the 
writer's  mind  and  determined  the  form  of  the 
passage.  From  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  verse 
the  Apostle  compares  Abraham's  faith  with  that 
of  Noah;  after  a  short  episode  concerning 
Sarah,  he  compares  Abraham's  faith  with 
Enoch's,  from  the  thirteenth  verse  to  the  six- 
teenth; then,  down  to  the  nineteenth  verse,  he 
compares  Abraham's  faith  with  that  of  Abel. 
Noah's  faith  appeared  in  an  act  of  obedience, 
Enoch's  in  a  life  of  fellowship  with  God,  Abel's 
in  his  more  excellent  sacrifice.  Abraham's  faith 
manifested  itself  in  all  these  ways.  When  he 
was  called,  he  obeyed;  when  a  sojourner,  he 
desired  a  better  country,  that  is,  a  heavenly, 
and  God  was  not  ashamed  to  be  called  his  God; 
being  tried,  he  offered  up  Isaac. 

Two  points  of  surpassing  worth  in  his  faith 
suggest  themselves.  The  one  is  largeness  and 
variety  of  experience;  the  other  is  conquest 
over  difficulties.  These  are  the  constituents  of 
a  great  saint.  Many  a  good  man  will  not  be- 
come a  strong  spiritual  character  because  his 
experience  of  life  is  too  narrow.  Others,  whose 
range  is  wide,  fail  to  reach  the  higher  altitudes 
of  saintliness  because  they  have  never  been 
called  to  pass  through  sore  trials,  or,  if  they 
have  heard  the  summons,  have  shrunk  from  the 
hardships.  Before  Abraham  faith  was  both 
limited  in  its  experience  and  untested  with 
heaven-sent  difficulties.  Abraham's  religion 
was  complex.  His  faith  was  "  a  perfect  cube," 
and,  presenting  a  face  to  every  wind  that  blows, 
came  victorious  out  of  every  trial. 

Let  us  trace  the  comparisons. 

First,  Noah  obeyed  a  Divine  command  when 
he  built  an  ark  to  the  saving  of  his  house.  He 
obeyed  by  faith.  His  eyes  saw  the  invisible, 
and  the  vision  kindled  his  hopes  of  being  saved 
through  the  very  waters  that  would  destroy 
every  living  substance.  But  this  was  all.  His 
faith  acted  only  in  one  direction:  he  hoped  to 
be  saved.  The  Apostle  Peter  *  compares  his 
faith  to  the  initial  grace  of  these  who  seek 
*  1  Peter  iii.  20. 
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baptism,   and  have   only  crossed  the  threshold  and    better   things   than    He    promised,    and    is 

of  the   spiritual   life.     It   is   true   that   he   over-  making   room    in    the    believer's    heart    for   the 

came   one  class  of  difficulties.     He   was   not  in  greater  blessings.     Abraham  cast  about  to  im- 

bondage  to  the  things  of  sense.     He  made  pro-  agine  the  better  things.     He   invented  a  bless- 

vision   for   a   future   belied   by   present   appear-  ing,  and,  so  to  speak,  inserted  it  for  himself  in 

ances.     But  the   influence   of  the   senses   is   not  the  promise. 

the  greatest  difficulty  of  the  human  spirit.  As  This  new  blessing  has  an  earthly  and  a 
the  lonely  ship  rode  on  the  heaving  waste  of  heavenly  meaning.  On  its  earthly  side  it  rep- 
waters,  all  within  was  gladness  and  peace.  No  resents  the  transition  from  the  nomadic  life  to 
heaven-sent  temptations  tried  the  patriarch's  a  fixed  abode.  Faith  bridged  the  gulf  that 
faith.  He  overcame  the  trials  that  spring  out  separates  a  wandering  horde  from  the  cultured 
of  the  earth;  but  he  knew  not  the  anguish  that  greatness  of  civilisation.  The  future  grandeur 
rends  the  spirit  like  a  lightning-stroke  descend-  of  Zion  was  already  held  in  the  grasp  of  Abra- 
ing  from  God.  ham's  faith.     But  the  invented  blessing  had  also 

With  Abraham  it  was  otherwise.  "  He  went  a  heavenly  side.  The  more  correct  rendering 
out,  not  knowing  whither  he  went."  He  leaves  of  the  Apostle's  words  in  the  Revised  Version 
his  father's  house  and  his  father's  gods.  He  expresses  this  higher  thought:  "  He  looked  for 
breaks  for  ever  with  the  past,  even  before  the  the  city  which  hath  the  foundations  " — the  city; 
future  has  been  revealed  to  him.  The  thoughts  for,  after  all,  there  is  but  one  that  hath  the 
and  feelings  that  had  grown  up  with  him  from  eternal  foundations.  It  is  the  holy  city,*  the 
childhood  are  once  for  all  put  away.  He  has  heavenly  Jerusalem,  seen  by  the  faith  of  Abra- 
no  sheltering  ark  to  receive  him.  A  homeless  ham  in  the  early  morning  of  revelation,  seen 
wanderer,  he  pitches  his  tent  to-day  at  the  well,  again  in  vision  by  the  Apostle  John  at  its  close, 
not  knowing  where  his  invisible  guide  may  bid  The  expression  cannot  mean  anything  that 
him  stretch  the  cords  on  the  morrow.  His  de-  comes  short  of  the  Apostle's  description  of 
parture  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  was  a  family  faith  as  the  assurance  of  things  hoped  for  in 
migration.  But  the  writer  of  this  Epistle,  like  the  unseen  world.  Abraham  realised  heaven  as 
Philo,  describes  it  as  the  man's  own  personal  an  eternal  city,  in  which  after  death  he  would 
obedience  to  a  Divine  call.  Submitting  to  God's  be  gathered  to  his  fathers.  A  sublime  concep- 
will,  possessed  with  the  inspiration  and  courage  tion! — eternity  not  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
of  faith,  obeying  daily  new  intimations,  he  bends  solitary  spirit,  the  joy  of  heaven  consisting  in 
his  steps  this  way  or  that,  not  knowing  whither  personal  fellowship  for  ever  with  the  good  of 
he  goes.  True,  he  went  right  into  the  heart  of  every  age  and  clime.  There  the  past  streams 
the  land  of  promise.  But,  even  in  his  own  into  the  present,  not,  as  here,  the  present  into 
heritage,  he  became  a  sojourner,  as  in  a  land  the  past.  All  are  contemporaries  there,  and 
not  his  own.  God  "  gave  him  none  inheritance  death  is  no  more.  Whatever  makes  civilisation 
in  it,  no,  not  so  much  as  to  set  his  foot  on."  powerful  or  beautiful  on  earth — laws,  arts,  cul- 
Possessor  of  all  in  promise,  he  purchased  a  ture — all  is  there  etherealised  and  endowed  with 
sepulchre,  which  was  the  first  ground  he  could  immortality.  Such  a  city  has  God  only  for  its 
call  his  own.  The  cave  of  Machpelah  was  the  Architect,  God  only  for  its  Builder.  He  Who 
small  beginning  of  the  fulfilment  of  God's  conceived  the  plan  can  alone  execute  the  de- 
promise,   which   the   spirit  of  Abraham   is  even  sign  and  realise  the  idea. 

now  receiving  in  a  higher  form.  It  is  still  the  Of  this  sort  was  Abraham's  obedience.  He 
same.  The  bright  dawn  of  heaven  often  breaks  continued  to  endure  in  the  face  of  God's  delay 
upon  the  soul  at  an  open  grave.  But  he  jour-  to  fulfil  the  promise.  His  reward  consisted,  not 
neyed  on,  and  trusted.  For  a  time  he  and  Sarah  in  an  earthly  inheritance,  not  in  mere  salvation, 
only;  afterwards  Isaac  with  them;  at  last,  when  but  in  larger  hopes  and  in  the  power  of  a  spirit- 
Sarah   had   been   laid  to   rest,   Abraham,   Isaac,  ual  imagination. 

Jacob,  the  three  together,  held  on  bravely,  so-  Second,    Abraham's    faith    i»   compared    with 

journing  with  aching  hearts,  but  ever  believing.  Enoch's,   whose    story   is   most   sweetly   simple. 

The  Apostle  brings  in  the  names  of  Isaac  and  He  is  the  man  who  has  never  doubted,  across 

Jacob,  not  to  describe  their  faith — this  he  will  whose  placid  face  no  dark  shadow  of  unbelief 

do  subsequently, — but  to  show  the  tenacity  and  ever  sweeps.     A  virgin  soul,  he  walks  with  God 

patience  of  "  the  friend  of  God."  in  a  time  when  the  wickedness  of  man  is  great 

His  faith,  thus  sorely  tried  by  God's  long  in  the  earth  and  the  imagination  of  the  thoughts 
delay,  is  rewarded,  not  with  an  external  fulfil-  of  his  heart  is  only  -evil  continually,  as  Adam 
ment  of  the  promise,  but  with  larger  hopes,  walked  with  God  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  be- 
wider  range  of  vision,  greater  strength  to  en-  fore  sin  had  brought  the  hot  fever  of  shame  to 
dure,  more  vivid  realisation  of  the  unseen,  his  cheek.  He  walks  with  God,  as  a  child 
"  He  looked  for  the  city  which  hath  the  foun-  with  his  father;  "and  God  takes  him"  into  His 
dations,  whose  Architect  and  Maker  is  God."  *  arms.  Enoch's  removal  was  not  like  the  en- 
In  the  promise  not  a  word  is  said  about  a  city,  trance  of  Elijah  into  heaven:  a  victorious  con- 
Apparently  he  was  still  to  be  a  nomad  chief  of  queror  returning  into  the  city  in  his  triumphal 
a  large  and  wealthy  tribe.  When  God  deferred  car.  It  was  the  quiet  passing  away,  without 
again  and  again  the  fulfilment  of  His  promise  observation,  of  a  spirit  of  heaven  that  had  so- 
to  give  him  "  this  land,"  His  trusting  servant  journed  for  a  time  on  earth.  Men  sought  him, 
bethought  him  what  the  delay  could  mean.  This  because  they  felt  the  loss  of  his  presence  among 
was  his  hill  of  difficulty,  where  the  two  ways  them.  But  they  knew  that  God  had  taken  him. 
part.  The  worldly  wisdom  of  unbelief  would  They  inferred  his  story  from  his  character.  In 
argue  from  God's  tardiness  that  the  reality,  Enoch  we  have  an  instance  of  faith  as  the  faculty 
when  it  comes,  will  fall  far  short  of  the  promise,  of  realising  the  unseen,  but  not  as  a  power  to 
Faith,  with  higher  wisdom,  makes  sure  that  the  conquer  difficulties. 

delay  has  a  purpose.     God  intends  to  give  more  Compare  this  faith  with  Abraham's.    "  These," 

*  Chap.  xi.  10.  *  Rev.  xxi.  10. 
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— Abraham,  Isaac.  Jacob,—"  all  died  in  faith," 
or,  as  we  may  render  the  word,  "  according  to 
faith," — according  to  the  faith  which  they  had 
exhibited  in  their  life.  Their  death  was  after 
the  same  pattern  of  faith.  Enoch's  contempla- 
tive life  came  to  a  fitting  end  in  a  deathless 
translation  to  higher  fellowship  with  God.  His 
way  of  leaving  life  became  him.  Abraham's  re- 
peated conflicts  and  victories  closed  with  quite 
as  much  becomingness  in  a  last  trial  of  his 
faith,  when  he  was  called  to  die  without  having 
received  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises.  But 
he  had  already  seen  the  heavenly  city  and 
greeted  it  from  afar.  He  saw  the  promises, 
as  the  traveller  beholds  the  gleaming  mirage 
of  the  desert.  The  illusiveness  of  life  is  the 
theme  of  moralists  when  they  preach  resigna- 
tion. It  is  faith  only  that  can  transform  the 
illusions  themselves  into  an  incentive  to  high 
and  holy  aspirations.  All  profound  religion  is 
full  of  seeming  illusions.  Christ  beckons  us 
onward.  When  we  climb  this  steep,  His  voice 
is  heard  calling  to  us  from  a  higher  peak.  That 
height  gained  reveals  a  soaring  mass  piercing 
the  clouds,  and  the  voice  is  heard  above  still 
summoning  us  to  fresh  effort.  The  climber  falls 
exhausted  on  the  mountain-side  and  lays  him 
down  to  die.  Ever  as  Abraham  attempted  to 
seize  the  promise,  it  eluded  his  grasp.  The 
Tantalus  of  heathen  mythology  was  in  Tartarus, 
but  the  Tantalus  of  the  Bible  is  the  man  of 
faith,  who  believes  the  more  for  every  failure 
to  attain. 

Such  men  "  declare  plainly  that  they  seek  a 
country  of  their  own."  Let  not  the  full  force 
of  the  words  escape  us.  The  Apostle  does  not 
mean  that  they  seek  to  emigrate  to  a  new  coun- 
try. He  has  just  said  that  they  confess  them- 
selves to  be  "  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the 
earth."  They  are  "  pilgrims,"  because  they  are 
journeying  through  on  their  way  to  another 
country;  they  are  "  strangers,"  because  they 
have  come  hither  from  another  land.  His  mean- 
ing is  that  they  long  to  return  home.  That  he 
means  this  is  evident  from  his  thinking  it  neces- 
sary to  guard  himself  against  the  possibility  of 
being  understood  to  refer  to  Ur  of  the  Chaldees. 
They  were  not  mindful  of  the  earthly  home, 
the  cradle  of  their  race,  which  they  had  left  for 
ever.  Not  once  did  they  cast  a  wistful  look  back, 
like  Lot's  wife  and  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Yet  they  yearned  for  their  fatherland. 
Plato  imagined  that  all  our  knowledge  is  a 
reminiscence  of  what  we  learned  in  a  previous 
state  of  existence;  and  Wordsworth's  exquisite 
lines,  which  cannot  lose  their  sweet  fragrance 
however  often  they  are  repeated,  are  a  reflection 
of  the  same  visionary  gleam, — 

"  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting  : 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star. 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 

And  cometh  from  afar  ; 
Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 
And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory,  do  we  come 
From  God,  Who  is  our  home." 

Our  author  too  suggests  it;  and  it  is  true.  We 
need  not  maintain  it  as  an  external  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  soul,  according  to  the  old  doc- 
trine, resuscitated  in  our  own  times,  of  Tradu- 
cianism.  The  Apostle  represents  it  rather  as  a 
feeling.  There  is  a  Christian  consciousness  of 
heaven,  as  if  the  soul  had  been  there  and  longed 
to  return.     And  if  it  is  a  glorious  attainment  of 


faith  to  regard  heaven  as  a  city,  more  consol- 
ing still  is  the  hope  of  returning  there,  storm- 
tossed  and  weather-beaten,  as  to  a  home,  to 
look  up  to  God  as  to  a  Father,  and  to  love  all 
angels  and  saints  as  brethren  in  the  household 
of  God,  over  which  Christ  is  set  as  a  Son.  Such 
a  hope  renders  feeble,  sinful  men  not  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  God's  Fatherhood.  Fc  ■ 
He  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called  their  God,  and 
Jesus  Christ  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  breth- 
ren. The  proof  is,  that  God  has  prepared  for 
them  a  settled  abode  in  the  eternal  city. 

Third,  the  faith  of  Abraham  is  compared  w.th 
the  faith  of  Abel.     In  the  case  of  Abel  faith  is 
more    than    a    realisation    of    the    unseen.     For 
Cain   also   believed   in   the   existence   of   an   in- 
visible   Power,    and   offered    sacrifice.     We    are 
expressly    told    in    the    narrative    that    "  Cain 
brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground  an  offering 
unto   the    Lord."     Yet   he    was   a   wicked   man. 
The  Apostle  John  says  that  "  Cain  was  of  the 
Evil  One."     He  had  the  faith  which  St.  James 
ascribes  to  the  demons,   who  "  believe  there   is 
one  God,  and  shudder."     He  was  possessed  with 
the  same  hatred,  and  had  also  the  same  faith. 
It  was  the  union  of  the  two  things  in  his  spirit 
that,  made    him    the    murderer    of    his    brother. 
Our  author  points  out  very  clearly  the  difference 
between   Cain   and   Abel.      Both   sacrificed,   but 
Abel    desired    righteousness.     He    had    a    con- 
science  of    sin,    and    sought    reconciliation    with 
God  through  his  offering.     Indeed,  some  of  the 
most  ancient  authorities,  for  "  God  bearing  wit- 
ness in  respect  to  his  gifts,"  read  "  he  bearing 
witness   to   God   on   the   ground   of  his   gifts;" 
that   is,   Abel   bore   witness   by   his   sacrifice   to 
God's    righteousness   and   mercy.     He   was   the 
first  martyr,  therefore,  in  two  senses.     He  was 
God's  witness,  and  he  was  slain  for  his  right- 
eousness.    But,  whether  we  accept  this  reading 
or  the  other,  the  Apostle  presents  Abel  before 
us   as   the   man   who   realised   the   great   moral 
conception    of    righteousness.     He    sought,    not 
the  favours  of  an  arbitrary  Sovereign,  not  the 
mere   mercy   of   an   omnipotent   Ruler,   but   the 
peace    of   the    righteous    God.     It    was    through 
Abel  that  faith  in  God  thus  became  the  founda- 
tion of  true  ethics.     He  acknowledged  the  im- 
mutable   difference    between    right    and    wrong, 
which    is    the    moral    theory    accepted    by    the 
greater    saints    of   the    Old   Testament,    and    in 
the   New  Testament   forms   the   groundwork   of 
St.   Paul's  forensic  doctrine  of  the   Atonement. 
Moreover,    because    Abel    witnessed    for    right- 
eousness by  his  sacrifice,  his  blood  even  cried 
from   the  ground  unto   God   for   righteous  ven- 
geance.    For  this   is  unquestionably  the   mean- 
ing of  the  words  "  and  through  his  faith  he  being 
dead   yet   speaketh;  "   and   in   the   next   chapter 
the  Apostle  speaks  of  "  the  blood  of  sprinkling, 
that  speaketh  a  better  thing  than  that  of  Abel." 
It  was  the  blood  of  one  whose  faith  had  grasped 
firmly    the    truth    of    God's    righteousness.     His 
blood,  therefore,  cried  to  the  righteous  God  to 
avenge   his   wrong.     The   Apostle    speaks   as   if 
he   were   personifying  the   blood   and   ascribing 
to  the  slain  man  the  faith  which  he  had  mani- 
fested before.     The  action  of  Abel's  faith  in  life 
and,  as  we  may  safely  assume,  in  the  very  article 
of  death,   retained  its  power  with   God.     Every 
mouthing  wound  had  a  tongue.     In  like  manner, 
says  the  writer  of  the  Epistle,  the  obedience  of 
Jesus  up  to  and  in  His  death  made  His  blood 
efficacious  for  pardon  to  the  end  of  time. 
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But     Abraham's     faith     excelled.      Abel     was    count    to    itself    for    the    terrible    command    of 

prompted  to  offer  sacrifice  by  natural  religious-    Heaven.     At   one   moment   he   thinks   God   will 

ness    and    an    awakened    conscience;    Abraham    not  carry  matters  to  the  bitter  end.     His  mind 

sternly   resolved   to   obey   a   command   of   God.    is  pacified  with  the  thought  that  a  substitute  for 

He   prepared   to   do  that   against   which   nature    Isaac  will  be  provided.     At  another  moment  this 

revolted,    yea    that    which    conscience    forbade,    appeared  to  detract  from  the  awful  severity  of 

Had  not  the   story  of  Abel's  faith  itself  loudly    the  trial,  and  Abraham's  faith  waxed  strong  to 

proclaimed     the     sacredness     of     human     life?    obey,  even  though  no  substitute  would  be  found 

Would   not    Abraham,    if   he    offered   up    Isaac,    in  the  thicket.     Another  solution  would  then  of- 

become    another    Cain?     Would    not    the    dead    fer  itself.     God  would  immediately  bring  Isaac 

child  speak,  and  his  blood  cry  from  the  ground    back  to  life.     For  Isaac  would  not  cease  to  be, 

to   God   for  vengeance?     It   was  the   case   of  a    nor  cease  to  be  Isaac,  when  the  sacrificial  knife 

man  to  whom  "  God  is  greater  than  conscience."    had  descended.     "  God  is  not  God  of  the  dead, 

He   resolved   to   obey   at   all   hazards.     Hereby    but  of  the  living,  for  all  live  unto  Him."  *'    Be- 

he  assured  his  heart — that  is,   his  conscience —    sides,    the    promise    had    not    been    withdrawn, 

before    God    in    that   matter   wherein   his   heart    though   it   had   not   yet   been    confirmed   by   an 

may  have  condemned   him.     We,   it   is   true,   in    oath;   and   the  promise   involved   that   the   seed 

the  light  of  a  better  revelation  of  God's  char-    would   be   called  in   Isaac,   not   in   another   son. 

acter,  should  at  once  deny,   without  more  ado,    Both    solutions    were    right.     For    a    ram    was 

that  such  a  command  had  been  given  by  God;    caught  in  a  thicket  by  the  horns,  and  Abraham 

and  we  need  not  fear  thankfully  and  vehemently    did    receive   his    son   back    from    the   dead,    not 

to  declare  that  our  absolute  trust  in  the  right-    literally  indeed,  but  in  a  parable. 

ness  of  our  own  moral  instincts  is  a  higher  faith        Most    expositors    explain    the    words    "  in    a 

than  Abraham's.     But  he  had  no  misgiving  as    parable  "  as  if  they  meant  nothing  more  than 

to  the  reality  of  the  revelation  or  the  authority    "  as  it  were,"   "  so  to   speak;  "   and   some  have 

of  the   command.     Neither   do   the   sacred   his-    actually  supposed  them  to  refer  to  the  birth  of 

torian  and  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He-    Isaac  in  his  father's  old  age,  when  Abraham  was 

brews    question    it.     We    also    need   not    doubt.    "  as   good    as    dead."     Both    interpretations    do 

God  met  His  servant  at  that  stage  of  spiritual    violence  to  the   Greek  expression,   which  must 

perception  which  he  had  already  attained.     His    mean   "  even   in   a   parable."     It   is   a  brief  and 

faith  was  strong  in  its  realisation  of  God's  au-    pregnant    allusion    to    the    ultimate    purpose    of 

thority  and  faithfulness.     But  his  moral  nature    Abraham's  trial.     God  intended  more  by  it  than 

was   not   sufficiently  educated  to  decide   by  the    to   test   faith.     The   test  was   meant   to   prepare 

character  of  a  command  whether  it  was  worthy    Abraham   for  receiving  a  revelation.     On    Mo- 

of   God  or   not.     He  calmly   left  it  to   Him   to    riah,  and  ever  after,  Isaac  was  more  than  Isaac 

vindicate   His  own   righteousness.      Those   who    to  Abraham.     He  offered  him  to  God  as  Isaac, 

deny   that   God   imposed   such   a   hard   task   on    the  son  of  the  promise.     He  received  him  back 

Abraham  must  be  prepared  to  solve  still  greater    from   God's  hand  as  a  type  of  Him  in   Whom 

difficulties.     For  do  not  we  also,  in  reference  to    the   promise   would  be   fulfilled.     Abraham   had 

some  things,  still  require  Abraham's  faith  that    gladly  received  the  promise.     He  now  saw  the 

the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right?     What    day  of  Christ,   and  rejoiced. 

shall  we  say  of  His  permitting  the  terrible  and 

universal  sufferings  of  all  living  things?     What 

are  we  to  think  of  the  still  more  awful  mystery  CHAPTER  XII. 

of  moral  evil?     Shall  we  say  He  could  not  have 

prevented  it?     Or   shall   we  take   refuge   in  the  THE  FAITH  OF  MOSES. 

distinction   between   permission   and   command? 

Of   the   two   it  were   easier   to   understand    His  Hebrews  xi.  23-28  (R.  V.). 

commanding  what  He  will  not  permit,  as  in  the 

sacrifice  of  Isaac,  than  to  explain  His  permis-  One  difference  between  the  Old  Testament 
sion  of  what  He  cannot  and  will  not  command,  and  the  New  is  the  comparative  silence  of  the 
as  in  the  undoubted  existence  of  sin.  former  respecting  Moses  and  the  frequent  men- 

But  let  us  once  more  repeat  that  the  greatest  tion  of  him  in  the  latter.  When  he  has  brought 
faith  of  all  is  to  believe,  with  Abel,  that  God  the  children  of  Israel  through  the  wilderness  to 
is  righteous,  and  yet  to  believe,  with  Abraham,  the  borders  of  the  promised  land,  their  great 
that  God  can  justify  His  own  seeming  unright-  leader  is  seldom  mentioned  by  historian,  psalm- 
eousness,  and  also  to  believe,  with  the  saints  ist,  or  prophet.  We  might  be  tempted  to  im- 
of  Christianity,  that  the  test  which  God  imposed  agine  that  the  national  life  of  Israel  had  out- 
on  Abraham  will  nevermore  be  tried,  because  grown  his  influence.  It  would  without  question 
the  enlightened  conscience  of  humanity  forbids  be  in  a  measure  true.  We  may  state  the  same 
it  and  invites  other  and  more  subtle  tests  in  its  thing  on  its  religious  side  by  saying  that  God 
place.  hid  the  memory  as  well  as  the  body  of  his  serv- 

We  must  not  suppose  that  Abraham  found  ant,  in  the  spirit  of  John  Wesley's  words,  hap- 
the  command  an  easy  one.  From  the  narrative  pily  chosen  for  his  and  his  brother's  epitaph  in 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis  we  should  infer  that  he  Westminster  Abbey,  "  God  buries  His  work- 
expected  God  to  provide  a  substitute  for  Isaac:  men  and  carries  on  His  work."  But  in  the 
"  And  Abraham  said,  My  Son,  God  will  provide  New  Testament  it  is  quite  otherwise.  No  man 
Himself  a  lamb  for  a  burnt  offering;  so  they  is  so  frequently  mentioned.  Sometimes  when 
went  both  of  them  together."  But  the  Apostle  he  is  not  named  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  sacred 
gives  us  plainly  to  understand  that  Abraham  writers  have  him  in  their  minds, 
offered  his  son  because  he  accounted  that  God  One  reason  for  this  remarkable  difference  be- 
was  able  to  raise  him  from  the  dead.  Both  tween  the  two  Testaments  in  reference  to 
answers  are  true.  They  reveal  to  us  the  Moses  is  to  be  sought  in  the  contrast  between 
anxious   tossings   of   his    spirit,    seeking   to    ac-  *Lukexx.  38. 
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the  earlier  and  later  Judaism.  During  the  ages 
of  the  old  covenant  Judaism  was  a  living  moral 
force.  It  gave  birth  to  a  peculiar  type  of  heroes 
and  saints.  Speaking  of  Judaism  in  the  widest 
possible  meaning,  David  and  Isaiah,  as  well  as 
Samuel  and  Elijah,  are  its  children.  These  men 
were  such  heroes  of  religion  that  the  saints  of 
the  Christian  Church  have  not  dwarfed  their 
greatness.  But  it  is  one  of  the  traits  of  a  living 
religion  to  forget  the  past,  or  rather  to  use  it 
only  as  a  stepping-stone  to  better  things.  It 
forgets  the  past  in  the  sense  in  which  St.  Paul 
urges  the  Philippians  to  count  what  things  were 
gain  a  loss,  and  to  press  on,  forgetting  the 
things  which  are  behind,  and  stretching  forward 
to  the  things  which  are  before.  Religion  lives 
in  its  conscious,  exultant  power  to  create  spirit- 
ual heroes,  not  in  looking  back  to  admire  its 
own  handiwork.  The  only  religion  among  men 
that  lives  in  its  founder  is  Christianity.  Forget 
Christ,  and  Christianity  ceases  to  be.  But  the 
life  of  Mosaism  was  not  bound  up  with  the 
memory  of  Moses.  Otherwise  we  may  well  sup- 
pose that  idolatry  would  have  crept  in,  even 
before  Hezekiah  found  it  necessary  to  destroy 
the  brazen   serpent. 

When  we  come  down  to  the  times  of  John 
the  Baptist  and  our  Lord,  Mosaism  is  to  all 
practical  ends  a  dead  religion.  The  great  mov- 
ers of  men's  souls  came  down  upon  the  age,  and 
were  not  developed  out  of  it.  The  product  of 
Judaism  at  this  time  was  Pharisaism,  which  had 
quite  as  little  true  faith  as  Sadduceeism.  But 
when  a  religion  has  lost  its  power  to  create 
saints,  men  turn  their  faces  to  the  great  ones 
of  olden  times.  They  raise  the  fallen  tomb- 
stones of  the  prophets,  and  religion  is  identical 
with  hero-worship.  An  instance  of  this  very 
thing  may  be  seen  in  England  to-day,  where 
Atheists  have  discovered  how  to  be  devout,  and 
Agnostics  go  on  a  pilgrimage!  "We  are  the 
disciples  of  Moses,"  cried  the  Pharisees.  Can 
any  one  conceive  of  David  or  Samuel  calling 
himself  a  disciple  of  Moses?  The  notion  of  dis- 
cipleship  to  Moses  does  not  occur  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Men  never  thought  of  such  a  rela- 
tion. But  it  is  the  dominant  idea  of  Judaism  in 
the  time  of  Christ.  Hence  it  was  brought  about 
that  he  who  was  the  servant  and  friend  appears 
in  the  New  Testament  as  the  antagonist.  "  For 
the  Law  was  given  by  Moses;  grace  and  truth 
came  by  Jesus  Christ."  *  This  is  opposition  and 
rivalry.  Yet  "  this  is  that  Moses  which  said 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  A  Prophet  shall 
God  raise  up  unto  you  from  among  your 
brethren,  like  unto  me."  + 

The  notable  difference  between  the  Moses  of 
New  Testament  times  and  the  Moses  delineated 
in  the  ancient  narrative  renders  it  especially  in- 
teresting to  study  a  passage  in  which  the  writer 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  takes  us  back 
to  the  living  man,  and  describes  the  attitude  of 
Moses  himself  towards  Jesus  Christ.  Stephen 
told  his  persecutors  that  the  founder  of  the 
Aaronic  priesthood  had  spoken  of  a  great 
Prophet  to  come,  and  Christ  said  that  Moses 
wrote  of  Him.|  But  it  is  with  joyous  surprise 
we  read  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  that  the 
legislator  was  a  believer  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  Abraham  was  a  believer.  The  founder 
of  the  old  covenant  himself  walked  by  faith 
in  the  new  covenant. 

The  references  to  Moses  made  by  our  Lord 

•John  i.  17.  t  Acts  vii.  37.  t  John  v.  46. 


and  by  Stephen  sufficiently  describe  his  mission. 
The  special  work  of  Moses  in  the  history  of 
religion  was  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  make  His  paths  straight.  He 
was  commissioned  to  familiarise  men  with  the 
wondrous,  stupendous  idea  of  the  appearing  of 
God  in  human  nature, — a  conception  almost  too 
vast  to  grasp,  too  difficult  to  believe.  To  render 
it  not  impossible  for  men  to  accept  the  truth, 
he  was  instructed  to  create  a  historical  type  of 
the  Incarnation.  He  called  into  being  a  spirit- 
ual people.  He  realised  the  magnificent  idea 
of  a  Divine  nation.  If  we  may  use  the  term, 
he  showed  to  the  world  God  appearing  in  the 
life  of  a  nation,  in  order  to  teach  them  the 
higher  truth  that  the  Word  would  at  the  remote 
end  of  the  ages  appear  in  the  flesh.  The  nation 
was  the  Church;  the  Church  was  the  State.  The 
King  would  be  God.  The  court  of  the  King 
would  be  the  temple.  The  ministers  of  the  court 
would  be  the  priests.  The  law  of  the  State 
would  have  equal  authority  with  the  moral  re- 
quirements of  God's  nature.  For  Moses  ap- 
parently knew  nothing  of  the  distinction  made 
by  theologians  between  the  civil,  the  ceremonial, 
and  the  moral  law. 

But  in  the  passage  before  us  we  have  some- 
thing quite  different  from  this.  The  Apostle 
says  nothing  about  the  creation  of  the  covenant 
people  out  of  the  abject  slaves  of  the  brick- 
kilns. He  is  silent  concerning  the  giving  of 
the  Law  amid  the  fire  and  tempest  of  Sinai.  It 
is  plain  that  he  wishes  to  tell  us  about  the  man's 
inner  life.  He  represents  Moses  as  a  man  of 
faith. 

Even  of  his  faith  the  apparently  greatest 
achievements  are  passed  over.  Nothing  is  said 
of  his  appearances  before  Pharaoh;  nothing  of 
the  wonderful  faith  that  enabled  him  to  pray 
with  uplifted  hands  on  the  brow  of  the  hill 
whilst  the  people  were  fighting  God's  battle  in 
the  valley;  nothing  of  the  faith  with  which,  on 
the  top  of  Pisgah,  Moses  died  without  receiving 
the  promise.  Evidently  it  is  not  the  Apostle's 
purpose  to  write  the  panegyric  of  a  hero. 

Closer  examination  of  the  verses  brings  out 
the  thought  that  the  Apostle  is  tracing  the 
growth  and  formation  of.  the  man's  spiritual 
character.  He  means  to  show  that  faith  has  in 
it  the  making  of  a  man  of  God.  Moses  became 
the  leader  of  the  Lord's  redeemed  people,  the 
founder  of  the  national  covenant,  the  legislator 
and  prophet,  because  he  believed  in  God,  in  the 
future  of  Israel,  and  in  the  coming  of  the  Christ. 
The  subject  of  the  passage  is  faith  as  the  power 
that  creates  a  great  spiritual  leader.  But  what 
is  true  of  leaders  is  true  also  of  every  strong 
spiritual  nature.  No  lesson  can  be  more  timely 
in  our  days.  Not  learning,  not  culture,  not 
even  genius,  makes  a  strong  doer,  but  faith. 

The  contents  of  the  verses  may  be  classified 
under  four  remarks: — 

1.  Faith  gropes  at  first  in  the  dark  for  the 
work  of  life. 

2.  Faith  chooses  the  work  of  life. 

3.  Faith  is  a  discipline  of  the  man  for  the 
work  of  life. 

4.  Faith  renders  the  man's  life  and  work 
sacramental. 

I.  The  initial  stage  in  forming  the  servant  of 
God  is  always  the  same, — a  vague,  restless, 
eager  groping  in  the  dark,  a  putting  forth  feelers 
for  the  light  of  revelation.  This  is  often  a  time 
of  childish  mistakes  and  follies,  of  which  he  is 
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afterwards  keenly  ashamed,  and  at  which  he  can 
sometimes  afford  to  smile.  It  often  happens,  if 
the  man  of  God  is  to  spring  from  a  religious 
family,  that  his  parents  undergo,  in  a  measure, 
this  first  discipline  for  him.  So  it  was  in  the 
case  of  Moses.  The  child  was  hid  three  months 
of  his  parents.  Why  did  they  hide  him?  Was 
it  because  they  feared  the  king?  It  was  because 
they  did  not  fear  the  king.  They  hid  their  child 
by  faith.  But  what  had  faith  to  do  with  the  hid- 
ing of  him?  Had  they  received  an  announce- 
ment from  an  inspired  seer  that  their  child 
would  deliver  Israel,  or  that  he  would  stand  with 
God  on  the  top  of  Sinai  and  receive  the  Law  for 
the  people,  or  that  he  would  lead  the  redeemed 
of  the  Lord  to  the  borders  of  a  rich  land  and 
large?  None  of  these  sufficient  grounds  for  de- 
fying the  king's  authority  are  mentioned.  The 
reason  given  in  the  narrative  and  as  well  by 
Stephen  *  and  the  writer  of  this  Epistle  sounds 
quaint,  if  not  childish.  They  hid  him  because 
he  was  comely.  Yet  they  hid  him  by  faith.  The 
beauty  of  a  sleeping  babe  was  to  them  a  revela- 
tion, as  truly  a  revelation  as  if  they  had  heard 
the  voice  of  the  angel  that  spoke  to  Manoah  or 
to  Zacharias.  The  Scripture  narrative  contains 
no  hint  that  the  child's  beauty  was  miraculous, 
and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  we  are  not 
told  that  God  had  given  it  as  the  token  of  His 
covenant.  It  is  an  instance  of  faith  making  a 
sacrament  of  its  own,  and  seeking  in  what  is 
natural  its  warrant  for  believing  in  the  super- 
natural. Nothing  is  easier,  and  perhaps  nothing 
would  be  more  rational,  than  to  dismiss  the 
entire  story  with  a  contemptuous  smile. 

The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  must 
admit  that  Jochebed's  faith  was  unauthorised. 
But  does  not  faith  always  begin  in  folly?  Is  it 
not  at  first  a  blind  instinct,  fastening  on  what 
is  nearest  at  hand?  Has  not  our  belief  in  God 
sprung  out  of  trust  in  human  goodness  or  in 
nature's  loveliness?  To  many  a  father  has  not 
the  birth  of  his  first-born  been  a  revelation  of 
Heaven?  Is  not  such  faith  as  Jochebed's  the 
true  explanation  of  the  instinctive  rise  and  won- 
derful vitality  of  infant  baptism  in  the  Christian 
Church?  If  Abraham's  faith  dared  to  look  for 
the  city  which  hath  the  foundations  when  God 
had  promised  only  the  wealth  of  a  tented  nomad, 
was  not  the  mother  of  Moses  justified,  since 
God  had  given  her  faith,  in  letting  the  heaven- 
born  instinct  entwine  with  her  earth-born  love 
of  her  offspring?  It  grew  with  its  growth,  and 
rejoiced  with  its  joy;  but  it  also  endured  and 
triumphed  in  its  sore  distress,  and  justified  its 
presence  by  saving  the  child.  Faith  is  God's 
gift,  no  less  than  the  testimony  which  faith  ac- 
cepts. Sometimes  the  faith  is  implanted  when 
no  fitting  revelation  is  vouchsafed.  But  faith 
will  live  on  in  the  darkness,  until  the  day  dawn 
and  the  day-star  arise  in  the  heart. 

A  wise  teacher  has  warned  us  against  phantom 
notions  and  bidden  us  interpret  rather  than  anti- 
cipate nature.  But  another  great  thinker  dem- 
onstrated that  the  clearest  vision  begins  in  mere 
groping.  Anticipations  of  God  precede  the  in- 
terpretation of  His  message.  The  immense 
space  between  instinct  and  genius  is  in  religion 
traversed  by  faith,  which  starts  with  mera  pal- 
patio, but  at  last  attains  to  the  beatific  vision 
of  God. 

2.  Faith  chooses  the  work  of  life.  The  Apos- 
tle has  spoken  of  the  faith  that  induced  the  par- 
*  Exod.  ii.  2  ;  Acts  vii.  20. 


ents  of  Moses  to  hide  their  child  three  months. 
Some  theologians  have  set  much  value  on  what 
they  term  "  an  implicit  faith."  The  faith  of 
Moses  himself  would  be  said  by  them  to  be 
"  enwrapped  "  in  that  of  his  parents.  What- 
ever we  may  think  of  this  doctrine,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  New  Testament  recognises 
the  idea  of  representation.  The  Church  has  al- 
ways upheld  the  unity,  the  solidarity,  of  the 
family.  It  sprang  itself  out  of  the  family.  Per- 
haps its  consummation  on  earth  will  be  a  return 
into  the  family  relation.  It  retains  the  likeness 
throughout  its  long  history.  It  acknowledges 
that  a  believing  husband  sanctifies  the  unbeliev- 
ing wife,  and  a  believing  wife  sanctifies  the  un- 
believing husband.  In  like  manner,  a  believing 
parent  sanctifies  the  children,  and  no  one  but 
themselves  can  deprive  them  of  their  privileges. 
But  they  can  do  it.  The  time  comes  when  they 
must  choose  for  themselves.  Hitherto  led 
gently  on  by  loving  hands,  they  must  now  think 
and  act  for  themselves,  or  be  content  to  lose 
the  power  of  independent  action,  and  remain  al- 
ways children.  The  risk  is  sometimes  great. 
But  it  cannot  be  evaded.  It  oftentimes  happens 
that  the  irrevocable  step  is  taken  unobserved 
by  others,  almost  unconsciously  to  the  man  him- 
self. The  decision  has  been  taken  in  silence; 
the  even  tenor  of  life  is  not  disturbed.  The 
world  little  weens  that  a  soul  has  determined  its 
own  eternity  in  one  strong  resolve. 

But  in  the  case  of  a  man  destined  to  be  a 
leader  of  his  fellows,  whether  in  thought  or  in 
action,  a  crisis  occurs.  We  use  the  word  in  its 
correct  meaning  of  judgment.  It  is  more  than 
a  transition,  more  than  a  conversion.  He 
judges,  and  is  conscious  that  as  he  judges  he  will 
be  judged.  If  God  has  any  great  work  for  the 
man  to  do,  the  command  comes  sooner  or  later, 
as  if  it  descended  audibly  from  heaven,  that  he 
stand  alone  and,  in  that  first  terrible  solitari- 
ness, choose  and  reject.  In  an  educational  age 
we  may  often  be  tempted  to  sneer  at  the  doc- 
trine of  immediate  conversion.  It  is  true, 
nevertheless.  A  man  has  come  to  the  parting 
of  the  two  ways,  and  choice  must  be  made,  be- 
cause they  are  two  ways.  To  no  living  man 
is  it  given  to  walk  the  broad  and  the  narrow 
ways.  Entrance  is  by  different  gates.  The  his- 
tory of  some  of  the  most  saintly  men  presents 
an  entire  change  of  motive,  of  character  even, 
and  of  general  life,  as  produced  through  one 
strong  act  of  faith. 

When  the  Apostle  wrote  to  the  Hebrew  Chris- 
tians, the  time  was  critical.  The  question  of 
Christian  or  not  Christian  brooked  no  delay. 
The  Son  of  man  was  nigh,  at  the  doors.  Even 
after  swift  vengeance  had  overtaken  the  doomed 
city  of  Jerusalem,  the  urgent  cry  was  still  the 
same.  In  the  so-called  "  Epistle  of  Barnabas," 
in  the  "  Pastor  of  Hermas,"  and  in  the  priceless 
treasure  recently  brought  to  light,  "  The  Teach- 
ing of  the  Twelve  Apostles,"  the  two  ways  are 
described:  the  way  of  life  and  the  way  of  death. 
Those  who  professed  and  called  themselves 
Christians  were  warned  to  make  the  right 
choice.  It  was,  no  time  for  facing  both  ways, 
and  halting  between   two  opinions. 

Moses  too  refused  and  chose.  This  is  the  sec- 
ond scene  in  the  history  of  the  man.  Standing 
as  he  did  at  the  fountain-head  of  nationalism, 
the  prominence  assigned  to  his  act  of  individual 
choice  and  rejection  is  very  significant.  Before 
his  days  the  heirs  of  the  promise  were  in  the 
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bond  of  God's  covenant  in  virtue  of  their  birth. 
They  were  members  of  the  elect  family.  After 
the  days  of  Moses  every  Israelite  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  the  covenant  by  right  of  national 
descent.  They  were  the  elect  nation.  Moses 
stands  at  the  turning  point.  The  nation  now 
absorbs  the  family,  which  becomes  henceforth 
part  of  the  larger  conception.  In  the  critical 
moment  between  the  two,  a  great  personality 
emerges  above  the  confusion.  The  patriarchal 
Church  of  the  family  comes  to  a  dispensational 
end  in  giving  birth  to  a  great  man.  That  man's 
personal  act  of  refusing  the  broad  and  choosing 
the  narrow  way  marks  the  birth  of  the  theocratic 
Church  of  nationalism.  Before  and  after,  per- 
sonality is  of  secondary  importance.  In  Moses 
for  a  moment  it  is  everything. 

Do  we  seek  the  motives  that  determined  his 
choice?  The  Apostle  mentions  two,  and  they 
are  really  two  sides  of  the  same  conception. 

First,  he  chose  to  be  evil-entreated  with  the 
people  of  God.  The  work  of  his  life  was  to 
create  a  spiritual  nation.  This  idea  had  already 
been  presented  to  his  mind  before  he  refused 
to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter. 
"  He  was  instructed  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians;  and  he  was  mighty  in  his  words  and 
works."  *  But  an  idea  had  taken  possession  of 
him.  That  idea  had  already  invested  the  misera- 
ble and  despised  bondsmen  with  glory.  Truly 
no  man  will  achieve  great  things  who  does  not 
pay  homage  to  an  idea,  and  is  not  ready  to 
sacrifice  wealth  and  position  for  the  sake  of 
what  is  yet  only  a  thought.  He  who  sells  the 
world  for  an  idea  is  not  far  from  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  He  will  be  prepared  to  forfeit  all 
that  the  world  can  give  him  for  the  sake  of 
Him  in  Whom  truth  eternally  dwells  in  fulness 
and  perfection.  Such  a  man  was  Moses.  Had 
not  his  parents  often  told  him,  when  his  mother 
was  nourishing  the  child  for  Pharaoh's  daugh- 
ter, of  the  wonderful  story  of  their  hiding 
him  by  faith  and  afterwards  putting  him  in  an 
ark  of  bulrushes  by  the  river's  brim?  Did 
not  his  mother  bring  him  up  to  be  at  once  the 
son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  and  the  deliverer  of 
Israel?  Was  the  boy  not  living  a  double  life? 
He  was  gradually  coming  to  understand  that 
he  was  to  be  the  heir  of  the  throne,  and  that  he 
Avould  or  might  be  the  destroyer  of  that  throne. 
May  we  not,  with  profoundest  reverence,  liken 
it  to  the  twofold  inner  life  of  the  Child  Jesus 
when  at  Nazareth  He  came  to  know  that  He, 
the^  Child  of  Mary,  was  the  Son  of  the  Highest? 

Stephen  continues  the  story:  "  When  he  was 
wellnigh  forty  years  old,  it  came  into  his  heart 
to  visit  his  brethren  the  children  of  Israel." 
"  He  went  out  unto  his  brethren,"  we  are  told 
in  the  narrative,  "  and  looked  on  their  bur- 
dens." +  But  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  perceives  in  the  act  of  Moses  more 
than  love  of  kindred.  The  slaves  of  Pharaoh 
were,  in  the  eyes  of  Moses,  the  people  of  God. 
The  national  consecration  had  already  taken 
place;  he  himself  was  already  swayed  by  the 
glorious  hope  of  delivering  his  brethren,  the 
covenant  people  of  God,  from  the  hands  of  their 
oppressors.  This  is  the  explanation  which 
Stephen  gives  of  his  conduct  in  slaying  the 
Egyptian.  When  he  saw  one  of  the  children 
of  Israel  suffer  wrong,  he  defended  him  and 
smote  the  Egyptian,  supposing  that  his  brethren 
understood  how  that  God  by  his  hand  was  giv- 
*  Acts  vii.  22.  t  Exod.  ii.  n. 


ing  them  deliverance.  The  deed  was,  in  fact, 
intended  to  be  a  call  to  united  effort.  He  was 
throwing  the  gauntlet.  He  was  deliberately 
making  it  impossible  for  him  to  return  to  the 
former  life  of  pomp  and  courtly  worship.  He 
wished  the  Hebrews  to  understand  his  decision, 
and  accept  at  once  his  leadership.  "  But  they 
understood  not." 

Our  author  pierces  still  deeper  into  the  mo- 
tives that  swayed  his  spirit.  It  was  not  a  selfish 
ambition,  nor  merely  a  patriotic  desire  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  host  of  slaves  bent  on 
asserting  their  rights.  Simultaneous  with  the 
social  movement  there  was  a  spiritual  work  ac- 
complished in  the  personal,  inner  life  of  Moses 
himself.  All  true,  heaven-inspired  revolutions 
in  society  are  accompanied  by  a  personal  dis- 
cipline and  trial  of  the  leaders.  This  is  the  infal- 
lible test  of  the  movement  itself.  If  the  men  who 
control  it  do  not  become  themselves  more  pro- 
found, more  pure,  more  spiritual,  they  are  coun- 
terfeit leaders,  and  the  movement  they  advocate 
is  not  of  God.  The  writer  of  the  Epistle  argues 
from  the  decision  of  Moses  to  deliver  his 
brethren  that  his  own  spiritual  life  was  become 
deeper  and  holier.  When  he  refused  to  be 
called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  he  also 
rejected  the  pleasures  of  sin.  He  took  his  stand 
resolutely  on  the  side  of  goodness.  The  exam- 
ple of  Joseph  was  before  him,  of  whom  the  same 
words  are  said:  "he  refused"  to  sin  against 
God. 

As  the  crisis  in  his  own  spiritual  life  fitted  him 
to  be  the  leader  of  a  great  national  movement, 
so  also  his  conception  of  that  movement  became 
a  help  to  him  to  overcome  the  sinful  temptations 
of  Egypt.  He  saw  that  the  pleasures  of  sin 
were  but  for  a  season.  It  is  easy  to  supply  the 
other  side  of  this  thought.  The  joy  of  deliver- 
ing his  brethren  would  never  pass  away.  He 
welcomed  the  undying  joy  of  self-sacrifice,  and 
repudiated  the  momentary  pleasures  of  self- 
gratification. 

Second,  he  accounted  the  reproach  of  Christ 
greater  riches  than  the  treasures  of  Egypt.  Not 
only  the  people  of  God,  but  also  the  Christ  of 
God,  determined  his  choice.  An  idea  is  not 
enough.  It  must  rest  on  a  person,  and  that 
person  must  be  greater  than  the  idea.  He  may 
be  himself  but  an  idea.  But,  even  when  it  is  so, 
he  is  the  glorious  thought  in  which  all  the  other 
hopes  and  imaginations  of  faith  centre  and 
merge.  If  he  is  more  than  an  idea,  if  it  is  a 
living  person  that  controls  the  man's  thoughts 
and  becomes  the  motive  of  his  life,  a  new  quality 
will  then  enter  into  that  life.  Conscience  will 
awake.  The  question  of  doing  what  is  right 
will  control  ambition,  if  it  will  not  quite  absorb 
it.  Treachery  to  the  idea  of  life  will  now  be  felt 
to  be  a  sin,  if  conscience  has  pronounced  that 
the  idea  itself  is  not  immoral,  but  good  and 
noble.  For,  when  conscience  permits,  faith  will 
not  lag  behind,  and  will  proclaim  that  the  moral 
is  also  spiritual,  that  the  spiritual  is  an  ever- 
abiding  possession. 

Many  expositors  strive  hard  to  make  the 
words  mean  something  else  than  the  reproach 
which  Christ  Himself  suffered.  It  is  marvellous 
that  the  great  doctrine  of  Christ's  personal  ac- 
tivity in  the  Church  before  His  incarnation 
should  have  so  entirely  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  older  school  of  English  theology.  On  this 
passage,  for  instance,  such  commentators  as 
Macknight,    Whitby,    Scott,    explain    the    words 
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to  mean  that  Moses  esteemed  the  scoffs  cast  on  the  Red  Sea  is  mentioned  subsequently;  an 
the  Israelites  for  expecting  the  Christ  to  arise  event  that  occurred  before  the  people  left  Egypt 
from  among  them  greater  riches  than  the  treas-  is  mentioned  in  the  next  verse,  and  it  is  very 
ures  of  Egypt.  The  more  profound  exegesis  of  improbable  that  the  writer  would  refer  to  their 
Germany  has  made  the  truth  of  Christ's  pre-  departure  first,  then  to  the  events  that  preceded, 
existence  essential  to  the  theology  of  the  New  then  once  more  speak  of  their  departure.  Fur- 
Testament.  Far  from  being  an  innovation,  it  ther,  the  word  well  rendered  by  the  Old  and  the 
has  brought  us  back  to  the  view  of  the  greater  Revised  Versions  "  forsook  "  expresses  pre- 
theologians  in  every  age  of  the  Church.  cisely   the   notion    of   going    out   alone,    in    de- 

We   cannot   enter   into   the   general   question,  spondency,  as  if  Moses  had  abandoned  the  hope 

Confining  ourselves  to  the  subject  in  hand,  the  of   being   the    deliverer   of    Israel.     If   we   have 

faith  of  Moses,  why  may  we  not  suppose  that  correctly  understood   the   Apostle's   purpose   in 

he  had  heard  of  the  patriarch  Jacob's  blessing  the  entire  passage,  this  is  the  very  notion  which 

on  Judah?     It  had  been  uttered  in  the  land  of  we  should  expect  him  to  introduce.     Moses  for- 

Egypt,  where  Moses  was  brought  up.     It  spoke  sakes  Egypt,  deserts  his  brethren,  abandons  his 

of  a   Lawgiver.     Did  not   the  consciousness   of  work.     He   flees    from    the   vengeance    of   Pha- 

his  own  mission  lead  Moses  to  apply  the  refer-  raoh. 

ence  to  the  long  succession  of  leaders,  whether  Yet  all  this  fear,  hopelessness,  and  unbelief  is 
judges  or  kings  or  prophets,  who  would  follow  only  the  partial  aspect  of  what,  taken  as  a  whole, 
in  his  wake?  If  so,  could  he  have  altogether  is  the  action  of  faith.  He  still  believes  in  his 
misunderstood  the  promise  of  the  Shiloh?  glorious  idea,  and  is  still  willing  to  bear  the 
Jacob  had  spoken  of  a  personal  King,  Whom  reproach  of  Christ.  He  will  not  return  to  the 
the  people  would  obey.  But  nowhere  in  the  Old  court  and  make  his  submission  to  the  king.  But 
Testament,  not  once  in  the  history  of  Moses,  is  the  time  is  not  come,  he  thinks,  or  he  is  not 
the  coming  of  Messiah  represented  as  the  goal  the  man  to  deliver  Israel.  Forty  years  after- 
of  the  national  development.  Christ  is  not  the  wards  he  is  still  loath  to  be  sent.  He  forsook 
flowering  of  Judaism.  On  the  contrary,  the  Egypt  because  the  people  did  not  believe  him; 
Angel  of  the  covenant  established  through  after  forty  years  he  asks  the  Lord  to  send  an- 
Moses  is  not  a  ministering  servant,  sent  forth  other  for  the  very  same  reason:  "  Behold,  they 
to  minister  to  the  chosen  people.  He  is  the  will  not  believe  me,  nor  hearken  unto  my  voice." 
Lord  Jehovah  Himself.  Christ  was  with  Israel,  But  we  should  be  obtuse  indeed  if  we  failed  to 
and  Moses  knew  it.  We  may  admit  the  vague-  recognise  the  faith  that  underlies  his  despond- 
ness  of  his  conception,  but  we  cannot  deny  the  ency.  Doubt  is  oftentimes  partial  faith, 
conception.  To  Moses,  as  to  the  Psalmist,  the  Let  us  place  ourselves  in  his  position.  He 
reproaches  of  them  that  reproached  Israel  fell  refuses  the  selfish  luxury  and  worldly  glory  of 
on  the  Christ.  Community  in  suffering  was  Pharaoh's  court,  that  he  may  rush  to  deliver  his 
enough  to  ensure  community  in  the  glory  to  be  brethren.  He  brings  with  him  the  conscious- 
revealed.  Suffering  with  Christ,  they  would  ncss  of  superiority,  and  at  once  assumes  the 
also  be  glorified  with  Christ.  This  was  the  duty  of  composing  their  quarrels.  Evidently  he 
recompense  of  reward  to  which  Moses  looked,  is  a  believer  in  God,  but  a  believer  also  in  him- 

The  lesson  taught  to  the   Hebrew  Christians  self.     Such  men  are  not  God's  instruments.     He 

by  the  decision  of  Moses  is  loyalty  to  truth  and  will  have  a  man  be  the  one  thing  or  the  other, 

loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ.  If   the   man   is   self-confident,   conscious   of   his 

3.  Faith  is  a  discipline  for  the  work  of  life,  own  prowess,  oblivious  of  God  or  a  denier  of 
Moses  has  made  his  final  choice.  Conscience  Him,  the  Most  High  can  use  him  to  do  His 
is  thoroughly  awake,  and  eager  aspirations  fill  work,  to  his  own  destruction.  If  the  man  has 
his  soul.  But  he  is  not  yet  strong.  Men  of  no  confidence  in  the  flesh,  knows  his  utter  weak- 
large  ideas  are  often  found  to  be  lacking  in  cour-  ness  and  very  nothingness,  and  yields  himself 
age.  A  cloistered  is  often  a  fugitive  virtue,  to  God's  hand  entirely,  with  no  by-ends  to  seek, 
But,  apart  from  want  of  practical  resolution  to  him  too  God  uses  to  do  His  work,  to  the  man's 
face  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  special  train-  own  salvation.  But  Moses  strove  to  combine 
ing  is  needed  for  special  work.  Israel  had  come  faith  in  God  and  in  himself.  He  was  at  once 
into  Egypt  to  endure  chastening  and  be  made  thwarted.  His  brethren  taunted  him,  when  he 
fit  for  national  independence.  But  in  Egypt  expected  to  be  trusted  and  honoured.  Despond- 
Moses  was  a  courtier,  perhaps  heir  to  the  ency  takes  possession  of  his  spirit.  But  his 
throne.  That  he  may  be  chastened  and  fitted  for  trepidation  is  on  the  surface.  Beneath  it  is  a 
his  share  of  the  work  which  God  was  about  to  great  deep  of  faith.  What  he  now  needs  is  dis- 
accomplish  towards  His  people,  he  must  be  cipline.  God  leads  him  to  the  back  of  the 
driven  out  of  Egypt  into  the  wilderness.  Every  wilderness.  The  courtier  serves  as  a  herds- 
servant  of  God  is  sent  into  the  wilderness.  St.  man.  Far  removed  from  the  monumental 
Paul  was  three  years  in  Arabia  between  his  con-  literature  of  Egypt,  he  communes  with  himself, 
version  and  his  entrance  on  the  work  of  the  and  with  nature's  mighty  visions.  He  gazes 
ministry.  Jesus  Himself  was  led  up  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  dread  and  silent  mountain,  hallowed  of 
into  the  wilderness.  He  learned  endurance  in  old  as  the  habitation  of  God.  He  had  already, 
forty  days,  Moses  in  forty  years.  in    Egypt,   learned   the   faith   of  Joseph   and   of 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  accept  the  explanation  Jacob.     Now,  in  Midian,  he  will  imbibe  the  faith 

of   the   twenty-seventh   verse    given   by   all    ex-  of  Isaac  and  of  Abraham.     Far  from  the  busy 

positors    down    to    the    time    of    De    Lyra    and  haunts  of  men,  the  din  of  cities,  the  stir  of  the 

Calvin.     But  in  modern  times  it  has  been  cus-  market-place,   he   will  learn   how  to  pray,   how 

tomary   to   say   that   the   Apostle   refers   to   the  to  divest  himself  of  all  confidence  in  the  flesh, 

final  departure  of  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  and  how  to   worship  the   Invisible  alone.     For 

Egypt  with  a  strong  hand  and  outstretched  arm.  "  he  endureth  as  seeing  Him  Who  is  invisible." 

Our  reasons  for  preferring  the  other  view  are  Do    not    paraphrase    it    "  the    invisible    King." 

these.     The  departure  of  the  Israelites  through  That  is  too  narrow.     It  was  not  Pharaoh  only 
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that  had  vanished  out  of  his  sight  and  out  of  his 
thoughts.  Moses  himself  had  disappeared.  He 
had  broken  down  when  he  trusted  himself.  He 
now  endures,  because  he  sees  naught  but  God. 
Surely  he  was  in  the  same  blessed  state  of  mind 
in  which  St.  Paul  was  when  he  said,  "  I  live,  yet 
not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me."  When  Moses 
and  when  Paul  ceased  to  be  anything,  and  God 
was  to  them  everything,  they  were  strong  to 
endure. 

4.  Faith  renders  the  work  of  life  sacramental. 
The  long  period  of  discipline  has  drawn  to  a 
close.  The  self-confidence  of  Moses  has  been 
fully  subdued.  "  He  supposed  that  his  brethren 
understood  how  that  God  by  his  hand  was  giv- 
ing them  deliverance."  These,  says  Stephen, 
were  his  thoughts  before  he  fled  from  Egypt. 
Very  different  is  his  language  after  the  proba- 
tion of  the  wilderness:  "Who  am  I,  that  I 
should  go  unto  Pharaoh,  and  that  I  should 
bring  forth  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
Egypt?"  Four  times  he  pleads  and  deprecates. 
Not  until  the  anger  of  the  Lord  is  kindled 
against  him  does  he  take  heart  to  attempt  the 
formidable  task. 

The  Hebrews  had  been  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  in  the  house  of  bondage.  So  far  as 
we  know,  the  Lord  had  not  once  appeared  or 
spoken  to  men  for  six  generations.  No  revela- 
tion was  given  between  Jacob's  vision  at  Beer- 
sheba  *  and  the  vision  of  the  burning  bush.  We 
may  well  believe  that  there  were  in  those  days 
mockers,  saying,  The  age  of  miracles  is  past; 
the  supernatural  is  played*  out.  But  Moses 
henceforth  lives  in  a  veritable  world  of  miracles. 
The  supernatural  came  with  a  rush,  like  the 
waking  of  a  sleeping  volcano.  Signs  and  won- 
ders encompass  him  on  every  side.  The  bush 
burns  unconsumed;  the  rod  in  his  hand  is  cast 
on  the  ground,  and  becomes  a  serpent;  he  takes 
the  serpent  in  his  hand  again,  and  it  becomes  a 
rod;  he  puts  his  hand  into  his  bosom,  and  it  is 
leprous;  he  puts  the  leprous  hand  into  his 
bosom,  and  it  is  as  his  other  flesh.  When  he 
returns  into  Egypt,  signs  vie  with  signs,  God 
with  demons.  Plague  follows  plague.  Moses 
lifts  up  his  rod  over  the  sea,  and  the  children 
of  Israel  go  on  dry  ground  through  the  midst 
of  the  sea.  At  last  he  stands  once  more  on 
Horeb.  But  in  the  short  interval  between  the 
day  when  one  poor  thorn-bush  of  the  desert 
glowed  with  flame  and  the  day  on  which  Sinai 
was  altogether  on  a  smoke  and  the  whole  moun- 
tain quaked,  a  religious  revolution  had  occurred 
second  only  to  one  in  the  history  of  the  race. 
At  the  touch  of  their  leader's  wand  a  nation 
was  born  in  a  day.  The  immense  transition 
from  the  Church  in  a  family  to  a  holy  nation  was 
brought  about  suddenly,  but  effectively,  when 
the  people  were  hopeless  outcasts  and  Moses 
himself  had  lost  heart. 

Such  a  revolution  must  be  inaugurated  with 
sacrifice  and  with  sacrament.  The  sins  of  the 
past  must  be  expiated  and  forgiven,  and  the 
people,  cleansed  from  the  guilt  of  their  too  fre- 
quent apostasy  from  the  God  of  their  fathers, 
must  be  dedicated  anew  to  the  service  of  Jeho- 
vah. The  patriarchal  dispensation  expired  in 
the  birth  of  a  holy  nation.  The  Passover  was 
both  a  sacrifice  and  a  sacrament,  an  expiation 
and  a  consecration.  It  retained  its  sacrificial 
character  till  Christ,  the  true  Paschal  Lamb,  was 
slain.  As  a  sacrifice  it  then  ceased.  But  sacra- 
*  Gen.  xlvi.  2. 


ment  continues,  and  will  continue  as  long  as  the 
Church  exists  on  earth. 

Moses  had  seen  the  invisible  God.  The  burn- 
ing bush  had  symbolised  the  sacramental  na- 
ture of  the  work  which  he  had  been  called  to 
do  God  would  be  in  Israel  as  He  was  in  the 
bush,  and  Israel  would  not  be  consumed.  He 
Who  is  to  His  foes  a  consuming  fire  dwells 
among  His  people,  as  the  vital  heat  and  glow  of 
their  national  life.  The  eye  that  can  see  Him  is 
faith.  This  is  the  power  that  can  transform  the 
whole  life  of  man,  and  make  it  sacramental. 
Too  long  has  man's  earthly  existence  been 
divided  into  two  separate  spheres.  On  the  one 
side  and  for  a  stated  time  he  lives  to  God;  on 
the  other  side  he  relinquishes  himself  for  a 
period  to  the  pursuits  of  the  world.  We  seem 
to  think  that  the  secular  cannot  be  religious, 
and,  consequently,  that  the  religiousness  of  one 
day  or  of  one  place  will  make  amends  for  the 
irreligion  of  the  rest  of  life.  The  Passover  con- 
secrated a  nation.  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  have,  times  without  number,  consecrated 
the  individual.  The  true  Christian  life  draws  its 
vital  sap  from  God.  It  is  not  cleverness  and 
worldly  success,  but  unselfish  loyalty  to  the 
supernatural,  and  incessant  prayer,  that  mark 
the  man  who  lives  by  faith. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  CLOUD  OF  WITNESSES. 

Hebrews  xii.  1-17  (R.  V.). 

Time  fails  us  to  dilate  on  the  faith  of  the 
other  saints  of  the  old  covenant.  But  they  must 
not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  The  impression 
produced  by  our  author's  splendid  roll  of  the 
heroes  of  faith  in  the  eleventh  chapter  is  the 
result  quite  as  much  of  an  accumulation  of  ex- 
amples as  of  the  special  greatness  of  a  few 
among  them.  At  the  close  they  appear  like  an 
overhanging  "  cloud  "  of  witnesses  for  God. 

By  faith  Isaac  blessed  Jacob  and  Esau;  and 
Jacob,  dying  in  a  strange  land,  blessed  the  sons 
of  Joseph,  distinguishing  wittingly,  and  bestow- 
ing on  each  his  own  peculiar  blessing.  His 
faith  became  a  prophetic  inspiration,  and  even 
distinguished  between  the  future  of  Ephraim  and 
the  future  of  Manasseh.  He  did  not  create  the 
blessing.  He  was  only  a  steward  of  God's  mys- 
teries. Faith  well  understood  its  own  limita- 
tions. But  it  drew  its  inspiration  to  foretell 
what  was  to  come  from  a  remembrance  of  God's 
faithfulness  in  the  past.  For,  before  he  gave  his 
blessing,  he  had  bowed  his  head  in  worship, 
leaning  upon  the  top  of  his  staff.  In  his  dying 
hour  he  recalled  the  day  on  which  he  had  passed 
over  Jordan  with  his  staff, — a  day  remembered 
by  him  once  before,  when  he  had  become  two 
bands,  wrestled  with  the  angel,  and  halted  on 
his  thigh.  His  staff  had  become  his  token  of 
the  covenant,  his  reminder  of  God's  faithfulness, 
his  sacrament,  or  visible  sign  of  an  invisible 
grace. 

Joseph,  though  he  was  so  completely  Egyp- 
tianised  that  he  did  not,  like  Jacob,  ask  to  be 
buried  in  Canaan,  and  only  two  of  his  sons  be- 
came, through  Jacob's  blessing,  heirs  of  the 
promise,  yet  gave  commandment  concerning  his 
bones.  His  faith  believed  that  the  promise 
given  to  Abraham  would  be  fulfilled.     The  chil- 
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dren  of  Israel  might  dwell  in  Goshen  and  pros- 
per But  they  would  sooner  or  later  return  to 
Canaan.  When  his  end  drew  near,  his  Egyptian 
greatness  was  forgotten.  The  piety  of  his  child- 
hood returned.  He  remembered  God's  promise 
to  his  fathers.  Perhaps  it  was  his  father 
Jacob's  dying  blessing  that  had  revived  the 
thoughts  of  the  past  and  fanned  his  faith  into 
a  steady  flame. 

"  By  faith  the  walls  of  Jericho  fell  down." 
When  the  Israelites  had  crossed  Jordan  and 
eaten  of  the  old  corn  of  the  land,  the  manna 
ceased.  The  period  of  continued  miracle  came 
to  an  end.  Henceforth  they  would  smite  their 
enemies  with  their  armed  thousands.  But  one 
signal  miracle  the  Lord  would  yet  perform  in 
the  sight  of  all  Israel.  The  walls  of  the  first 
city  they  came  to  would  fall  down  flat,  when 
the  seven  priests  would  blow  with  the  trumpets 
of  ram's  horns  the  seventh  time  on  the  seventh 
day.  Israel  believed,  and  as  God  had  said,  so 
it  came  to  pass. 

The  treachery  of  a  harlot  even  is  mentioned 
by  the  Apostle  as  an  instance  of  faith.  Justly. 
For,  whilst  her  past  life  and  present  act  were 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  morality  of 
her  time,  she  saw  the  hand  of  the  God  of 
heaven  in  the  conquest  of  the  land,  and  bowed 
to  His  decision.  This  was  a  greater  faith  than 
that  of  her  daughter-in-law,  Ruth,  whose  name 
is  not  mentioned.  Ruth  believed  in  Naomi  and, 
as  a  consequence,  accepted  Naomi's  God  and 
people.  Rahab  believed  in  God  first,  and,  there- 
fore, accepted  the  Israelitish  conquest  and 
adopted  the  nationality  of  the  conquerors. 

Of  the  judges  the  Apostle  selects  four: 
Gideon,  Barak,  Samson,  Jephthah.  The  men- 
tion of  Barak  must  be  understood  to  include 
Deborah,  who  was  the  mind  and  heart  that 
moved  Barak's  arm;  and  Deborah  was  a  proph- 
etess of  the  Lord.  She  and  Barak  wrought  their 
mighty  deeds  and  sang  their  paean  in  faith.  Gid- 
eon put  the  Midianites  to  flight  by  faith;  for  he 
knew  that  his  sword  was  the  sword  of  the  Lord. 
Jephthah  was  a  man  of  faith;  for  he  vowed  a 
vow  unto  the  Lord,  and  would  not  go  back. 
Samson  had  faith;  for  he  was  a  Nazarite  to 
God  from  his  mother's  womb,  and  in  his  last 
extremity  called  unto  the  Lord  and  prayed. 

The  Apostle  does  not  name  Othniel,  Ehud, 
Shamgar,  and  the  rest.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  them  also.  They  too  were  mighty 
through  God.  But  the  narrative  does  not  tell 
us  that  trrey  prayed,  or  that  their  soul  con- 
sciously and  believingly  responded  to  the  voice 
of  Heaven.  Alaric,  while  on  his  march  towards 
Rome,  said  to  a  holy  monk,  who  entreated  him 
to  spare  the  city,  that  he  did  not  go  of  his  own 
will,  but  that  One  was  continually  urging  him 
forward  to  take  it.  Many  are  the  scourges  of 
God  that  know  not  the  hand  that  wields  them. 
Individuals  "  through  faith  subdued  king- 
doms." Gideon  dispersed  the  Midianites;  Barak 
discomfited  Sisera,  the  captain  of  Jabin  king  of 
Canaan's  host;  Jephthah  smote  the  Ammonites; 
David  held  the  Philistines  in  check,  measured 
Moab  with  a  line,  and  put  garrisons  in  Syria  of 
Damascus.  Samuel  "  wrought  righteousness," 
and  taught  the  people  the  good  and  the  right 
way.  David  "  obtained  the  fulfilment  of  God's 
promises:  "  his  house  was  blessed  that  it  should 
continue  for  ever  before  God.  Daniel's  faith 
stopped  the  mouths  of  lions.  The  faith  of  Sha- 
drach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego  trusted  in  God, 


and   quenched   the   power    of   the    fire,    without 
extinguishing  its  flame.     Elijah  escaped  the  edge 
of  Ahab's  sword.     Elisha's  faith  saw  the  moun- 
tain  full   of  horses  and  chariots   of  fire   round 
about    him.     Hezekiah     "  from     weakness     was 
made  strong."     The  Maccabsean  princes  waxed 
mighty   in   war  and  turned  to   flight   armies   of 
aliens.     The  widow  of  Zarephath  and  the  Shu- 
nammite  received  their  dead  back  into  their  em- 
brace in  consequence  of  a  resurrection  wrought 
by   the   faith   of   the   prophets.     Others   refused 
deliverance,  gladly  accepting  the  alternative  to 
unfaithfulness,  to  be  beaten  to  death,  that  they 
might  be  accounted  worthy  to  attain  the  better 
world  and   the   resurrection,   not   of,   but   from, 
the  dead,   which   is  the   resurrection   to   eternal 
life.     Such  a  man  was  the  aged  Eleazar  in  the 
time  of  the   Maccabees.     Zechariah  was   stoned 
to  death  at  the  commandment  of  Joash  the  king 
in  the  court  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.     Isaiah 
is  said  to  have  been  sawn  asunder  in  extreme 
old  age  by  the  order  of  Manasseh.     Others  were 
burnt  by  Antiochus   Epiphanes.     Elijah  had  no 
settled  abode,  but  went  from  place  to  place  clad 
in  a  garment  of  hair,  the  skin  of  sheep  or  goat. 
It   ought   not  to   be  a   matter   of   surprise   that 
these   men   of   God  had   no   dwelling-place,   but 
were,  like  the  Apostles  after  them,  buffeted,  per- 
secuted, defamed,  and  made  as  the  filth  of  the 
world,   the   offscouring  of   all  things.     For   the 
world    was    not    worthy    of    them.     The    world 
crucified  their  Lord,  and  they  would  be  ashamed 
of  accepting  better  treatment  than  He  received. 
By  the   world   is   meant  the   life   of  those   who 
know  not  Christ.     The  men  of  faith  were  driven 
out  of  the  cities  into  the  desert,  out  of  homes 
into  prisons.     But  their  faith  was  an  assurance 
of   things   hoped   for   and,   therefore,   a   solvent 
of  fear.     Their  proving  of  things  not  seen  ren- 
dered the  prison,  as  Tertullian  says,  a  place  of 
retirement,    and   the   desert   a   welcome    escape 
from    the    abominations    that    met    their    eyes 
wherever  the  world  had  set  up  its  Vanity  Fair. 
All  these  sturdy  men  of  faith  have  had  witness 
borne  to  them  in  Scripture.     This  honour  they 
won  from  time  to  time,  as  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
which  was  in  the  prophets,   saw  fit  to  encour- 
age the  people  of  God  on  earth  by  their  exam- 
ple.    Are  we  forbidden  to  suppose  that  this  wit- 
ness to  their  faith  gladdened  their  own  glorified 
spirits,   and   calmed   their   eager   expectation   of 
the   day  when   the   promise   would   be   fulfilled? 
For,   after  all,   their  reward  was  not  the  testi- 
mony  of   Scripture,    but   their    own    perfection. 
Now  this  perfection  is  described  throughout  the 
Epistle  as  a  priestly  consecration.     It  expresses 
fitness  for  entering  into  immediate  communion 
with  God.     This  was  the  final  fulfilment  of  the 
promise.     This  was  the  blessing  which  the  saints 
under  the  old  covenant  had  not  obtained.     The 
way  of  the  holiest   had  not  yet  been   opened.* 
Consequently  their  faith  consisted  essentially  in 
endurance.     "  None  of  these  received  the  prom- 
ise,"   but    patiently    waited.     This     is    inferred 
concerning  them  from  the  testimony  of  Scrip- 
ture that  they  believed.     Their  faith  must  have 
manifested  itself  in  this  form, — endurance.     To 
us,    at   length,    the   promise   has    been    fulfilled. 
God  has  spoken  unto  us  in  His  Son.     We  have 
a   great   High-priest,   Who   has   passed  through 
the  heavens.     The  Son,  as  High-priest,  has  been 
perfected  for  evermore;  that  is,  He  is  endowed 
with  fitness  to  enter  into  the  true  holiest  place. 

♦Chap.  ix.  8. 
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He  has  perfected  also  for  ever  them  that  are 
sanctified:  freed  from  guilt  as  worshippers,  they 
enter  the  holiest  through  a  priestly  consecra- 
tion. The  new  and  living  way  has  been  dedi- 
cated through  the  veil. 

But  the  important  point  is  that  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise  has  not  dispensed  with  the  neces- 
sity for  faith.  We  saw,  in  an  earlier  chapter, 
that  the  revelation  of  the  Sabbath  advances  from 
lower  forms  of  rest  to  higher  and  more  spirit- 
ual. The  more  stubborn  the  unbelief  of  men 
became,  the  more  fully  the  revelation  of  God's 
promise  opened  up.  The  thought  is  somewhat 
similar  in  the  present  passage.  The  final  form 
which  God's  promise  assumes  is  an  advance  on 
any  fulfilment  vouchsafed  to  the  saints  of  the 
old  covenant  during  their  earthly  life.  It  now 
includes  perfection,  or  fitness  to  enter  into  the 
holiest  through  the  blood  of  Christ.  It  means 
immediate  communion  with  God.  Far  from 
dispensing  with  faith,  this  form  of  the  promise 
demands  the  exercise  of  a  still  better  faith  than 
the  fathers  had.  They  endured  by  faith;  we 
through  faith  enter  the  holiest.  To  them,  as 
well  as  to  us,  faith  is  an  assurance  of  things 
hoped  for  and  a  proving  of  things  not  seen; 
but  our  assurance  must  incite  us  to  draw  near 
with  boldness  unto  the  throne  of  grace,  to  draw 
near  with  a  true  heart  in  full  assurance  of  faith. 
This  is  the  better  faith  which  is  not  once  as- 
cribed in  the  eleventh  chapter  to  the  saints  of 
the  Old  Testament.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
given  to  understand  that  they,  through  fear  of 
death,  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage. 
But  Christ  has  abolished  death.  For  we  enter 
into  the  presence  of  God,  not  through  death, 
but  through  faith. 

In  accordance  with  this,  the  Apostle  says  that 
"  God  provided  some  better  thing  concerning 
us."  These  words  cannot  mean  that  God  pro- 
vided some  better  thing  for  us  than  He  had  pro- 
vided for  the  fathers.  Such  a  notion  would  not 
be  true.  The  promise  was  made  to  Abraham, 
and  is  now  fulfilled  to  all  the  heirs  alike;  that 
is,  to  those  who  are  of  the  faith  of  Abraham. 
The  author  says  "  concerning,"  not  "  for."  The 
idea  is  that  God  foresaw  we  would,  and  pro- 
vided (for  the  word  implies  both  things)  that  we 
should,  manifest  a  better  kind  of  faith  than  it 
was  possible  for  the  fathers  to  show,  better  in 
so  far  as  power  to  enter  the  holiest  place  is 
better  than  endurance. 

But  the  author  adds  another  thought. 
Through  the  exercise  of  the  better  faith  by  us, 
the  fathers  also  enter  with  us  into  the  holiest 
place.  "  Apart  from  us  they  could  not  be  made 
perfect."  The  priestly  consecration  becomes 
theirs  through  us.  Such  is  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  and  such  the  power  of  faith,  that  those 
who  could  not  believe,  or  could  not  believe  in 
a  certain  way,  for  themselves,  receive  the  fulness 
of  the  blessing  through  the  faith  of  others. 
Nothing  less  will  do  justice  to  the  Apostle's 
words  than  the  notion  that  the  saints  of  the  old 
covenant  have,  through  the  faith  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  entered  into  more  immediate  and 
intimate  communion  with  God  than  they  had  be- 
fore, though  in  heaven. 

We  now  understand  why  they  take  so  deep  an 
interest  in  the  running  of  the  Christian  athletes 
on  earth.  They  surround  their  course,  like  a 
great  cloud.  They  know  that  they  will  enter 
into  the  holiest  if  we  win  the  race.  For  every 
new  victory  of  faith   on  earth,   there  is  a   new 


revelation  of  God  in  heaven.  Even  the  angels, 
the  principalities  and  powers  in  the  heavenly 
places,  learn,  says  St.  Paul,  through  the  Church 
the  manifold  wisdom  of  God.  How  much  more 
will  the  saints,  members  of  the  Church,  brethren 
of  Christ,  be  better  able  to  apprehend  the  love 
and  power  of  God,  Who  makes  weak,  sinful 
men  conquerors  over  death  and  its  fear. 

The  word  "  witnesses  "  does  not  itself  refer  to 
their  looking  on,  as  spectators  of  the  race.  An- 
other word  would  almost  certainly  have  been 
used  to  express  this  notion,  which  is  moreover 
contained  in  the  phrase  "  having  so  great  a 
cloud  surrounding  us."  The  thought  seems  to 
be  that  the  men  to  whose  faith  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  in  Scripture  bare  witness  were  them- 
selves witnesses  for  God  in  a  godless  world,  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  Christ  tells  His  disci- 
ples that  they  were  His  witnesses,  and  Ananias 
tells  Saul  that  he  would  be  a  witness  for  Christ. 
Every  one  who  confessed  Christ  before  men. 
him  did  Christ  also  confess  before  His  Churck 
which  is  on  earth,  and  does  now  confess  before 
His  Father  in  heaven,  by  leading  him  into  God's 
immediate  presence. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

CONFLICT. 

Hebrews  xi.  20-xii.  1   (R.  V.). 

The  author  has  told  his  readers  that  they  have 
need  of  endurance;  but  when  he  connects  this 
endurance  with  faith,  he  describes  faith,  not  as 
an  enduring  of  present  evils,  but  as  an  assur- 
ance of  things  hoped  for  in  the  future.  His 
meaning  undoubtedly  is  that  assurance  of  the 
future  gives  strength  to  endure  the  present. 
These  are  two  distinct  aspects  of  faith.  In  the 
eleventh  chapter  both  sides  of  faith  are  illus- 
trated in  the  long  catalogue  of  believers  under 
the  Old  Testament.  Examples  of  men  waiting 
for  the  promise  and  having  an  assurance  of 
things  hoped  for  come  first.  They  are  Abel, 
Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and 
Joseph.  In  some  measure  these  witnesses  of 
God  suffered;  but  the  more  prominent  feature 
of  their  faith  was  expectation  of  a  future  bless- 
ing. Moses  is  next  mentioned.  He  marks  a 
transition.  In  him  the  two  qualities  of  faith 
appear  to  strive  for  the  pre-eminence.  He 
chooses  to  be  evil  entreated  with  the  people  of 
God,  because  he  knows  that  the  enjoyment  of 
sin  is  short-lived;  he  suffers  the  reproach  of 
Christ,  and  looks  away  from  it  to  the  recom- 
pense of  reward.  After  him  conflict  and  endur- 
ance are  more  prominent  in  the  history  of  be- 
lievers than  assurance  of  the  future.  Many  of 
these  later  heroes  of  faith  had  a  more  or  less 
dim  vision  of  the  unseen;  and  in  the  case  of 
those  of  whose  faith  nothing  is  said  in  the  Old 
Testament  except  that  they  endured,  the  other 
phase  of  this  spiritual  power  is  not  wanting. 
For  the  Church  is  one  through  the  ages,  and 
the  clear  eye  of  an  earlier  period  cannot  be  dis- 
connected from  the  strong  arm  of  a  later  time. 

In  the  twelfth  chapter  the  two  aspects  of  faith 
exemplified  in  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  urged  on  the  Hebrew  Christians.  Now 
practically  for  the  first  time  in  the  Epistle  the 
writer  addresses  himself  to  the  difficulties  and 
discouragements  of  a  state  of  conflict.     In  the 
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earlier  chapters  he  exhorted  his  readers  to  hold 
fast  their  own  individual  confession  of  Christ. 
In  the  later  portions  he  exhorted  them  to 
quicken  the  faith  of  their  brethren  in  the  Church 
assemblies.  But  his  account  of  the  worthies  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  previous  chapter  has 
revealed  a  special  adaptedness  in  faith  to  meet 
the  actual  condition  of  his  readers.  We  gather 
from  the  tenor  of  the  passage  that  the  Church 
had  to  contend  against  evil  men.  Who  they 
were  we  do  not  know.  They  were  "  the  sin- 
ners." Our  author  is  claiming  for  the  Chris- 
tian Church  the  right  to  speak  of  the  men  out- 
side in  the  language  used  by  Jews  concerning 
the  heathen;  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
the  unbelieving  Jews  themselves  are  here  meant. 
His  readers  had  to  endure  the  gainsaying  of  sin- 
ners, who  poured  contempt  on  Christianity,  as 
they  had  also  covered  Christ  Himself  with 
shame.  The  Church  might  have  to  resist  unto 
blood  in  striving  against  the  encompassing  sin. 
Peace  is  to  be  sought  and  followed  after  with 
all  men,  but  not  to  the  injury  of  that  sanctifica- 
tion  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord. 
The  true  people  of  God  must  go  forth  unto 
Jesus  without  the  camp  of  Judaism,  bearing  His 
reproach. 

This  is  an  advance  in  the  thought.  Our  au- 
thor does  not  exhort  his  readers  individually  to 
steadfastness,  nor  the  Church  collectively  to 
mutual  oversight.  He  has  before  His  eyes  the 
conflict  of  the  Church  against  wicked  men, 
whether  in  sheep's  clothing  or  without  the  fold. 
The  purport  of  the  passage  may  be  thus  stated: 
Faith  as  a  hope  of  the  future  is  a  faith  to  en- 
dure in  the  present  conflict  against  men.  The 
reverse  of  this  is  equally  true  and  important: 
that  faith  as  a  strength  to  endure  the  gainsay- 
ing of  men  is  the  faith  that  presses  on  toward 
the  goal  unto  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

The  connecting  link  between  these  two  repre- 
sentations of  faith  is  to  be  found  in  the  illustra- 
tion with  which  the  chapter  opens.  A  race 
implies  both  a  hope  and  a  contest. 

The  hope  of  faith  is  simple  and  well  under- 
stood. It  has  been  made  abundantly  clear  in 
the  Epistle.  It  is  to  obtain  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  made  to  Abraham  and  renewed  to 
other  believers  time  after  time  under  the  old 
covenant.  "  For  we  who  believe  do  enter  into 
God's  rest."  *  They  that  have  been  called  re- 
ceive the  promise  of  the  eternal  inheritance."  \ 
"  We  have  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by 
the  blood  of  Jesus. "\  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  chapter  the  writer  speaks  of  his  readers  as 
having  already  attained.  They  have  come  to 
God,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  per- 
fect, and  to  Jesus,  the  Mediator  of  the  new 
covenant.  In  the  first  verse  he  urges  them  to 
run  the  race,  so  as  to  secure  for  themselves  the 
blessing.  He  points  them  to  Jesus,  Who  has 
run  the  race  before  them  and  won  the  crown, 
Who  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  with  au- 
thority to  reward  all  who  reach  the  goal.  Both 
representations  are  perfectly  consistent.  Men 
do  enter  into  immediate  communion  with  God 
on  earth;  but  they  attain  it  by  effort  of  faith. 

Such  is  the  aim  of  faith.  The  conflict  is  more 
complex  and  difficult  to  explain.  There  is,  first 
of  all,  a  conflict  in  the  preparatory  training,  and 
this  is  twofold.  We  have  to  strive  against  our- 
selves and  against  the  world.  We  must  put 
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away  our  own  grossness,  as  athletes  rid  them- 
selves by  severe  training  of  all  superfluous 
flesh.  Then  we  must  also  put  away  from  us  the 
sin  that  surrounds  us,  that  quite  besets  us,  on  all 
sides,  whether  in  the  world  or  in  the  Church, 
as  runners  must  have  the  course  cleared  and 
the  crowd  of  onlookers  that  press  around  re- 
moved far  enough  to  give  them  the  sense  of 
breathing  freely  and  running  unimpeded  in  .1 
large  space.  The  word  "  besetting "  does  not 
refer  to  the  special  sin  to  which  every  individual 
is  most  prone.  No  thoughtful  man  but  has  felt 
himself  encompassed  by  sin,  not  merely  as  a 
temptation,  but  much  more  as  an  overpowering 
force,  silent,  passive,  closing,  in  upon  him  on  all 
sides, — a  constant  pressure  from  which  there  is 
no  escape.  The  sin  and  misery  of  the  world 
have  staggered  reason  and  left  men  utterly  pow- 
erless to  resist  or  to  alleviate  the  infinite  evil. 
Faith  alone  surmounts  these  preliminary  diffi- 
culties of  the  Christian  life.  Faith  delivers  us 
from  grossness  of  spirit,  from  lethargy,  earthli- 
ness,  stupor.  Faith  will  also  lift  us  above  the 
terrible  pressure  of  the  world's  sin.  Faith  has 
the  heart  that  still  hopes,  and  the  hand  that 
still  saves.  Faith  resolutely  puts  away  from 
her  whatever  threatens  to  overwhelm  and  im- 
pede, and  makes  for  herself  a  large  room  to 
move  freely  in. 

Then  comes  the  actual  contest.  Our  author 
says  "  contest."  *  For  the  conflict  is  against 
evil  men.  Yet  it  is,  in  a  true  and  vital  sense, 
not  a  contest  of  the  kind  which  the  word 
naturally  suggests.  Here  the  effort  is  not  to 
be  first  at  the  goal.  We  run  the  race  "  through 
endurance."  Mental  suffering  is  of  the  essence 
of  the  conflict.  Our  success  in  winning  the 
prize  does  not  mean  the  failure  of  others.  The 
failure  of  our  rivals  does  not  imply  that  we 
attain  the  mark.  In  fact,  the  Christian  life  is 
not  the  competition  of  rivals,  but  the  enduring 
of  shame  at  the  hands  of  evil  men,  which  en- 
durance is  a  discipline.  Maybe  we  do  not  suffi- 
ciently lay  to  heart  that  the  discipline  of  life 
consists  mainly  in  overcoming  rightly  and  well 
the  antagonism  of  men.  The  one  bitterness  in 
the  life  of  our  Lord  Himself  was  the  malice 
of  the  wicked.  Apart  from  that  unrelenting 
hatred  we  may  regard  His  short  life  as  serenely 
happy.  The  warning  which  He  addressed  to 
His  disciples  was  that  they  should  beware  of 
men.  But,  though  wisdom  is  necessary,  the  con- 
flict must  not  be  shunned.  When  it  is  over, 
nothing  will  more  astonish  the  man  of  faith 
than  that  he  should  have  been  afraid,  so  weak 
did  malice  prove  to  be. 

To  run  our  course  successfully,  we  must  keep 
our  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  Jesus.  It  is  true  we 
are  compassed  about  with  a  cloud  of  God's 
faithful  witnesses.  But  they  are  a  cloud.  The 
word  signifies  not  merely  that  they  are  a  large 
multitude,  but  also  that  we  cannot  distinguish 
individuals  in  the  immense  gathering  of  those 
who  have  gone  before.  The  Church  has  always 
cherished  a  hope  that  the  saints  of  heaven  are 
near  us,  perhaps  seeing  our  efforts  to  follow 
their  glorious  example.  Beyond  this  we  dare 
not  go.  Personal  communion  is  possible  to  the 
believer  on  earth  with  One  only  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  spiritual  world.  That  One  is  Jesus 
Christ.  Even  faith  cannot  discern  the  individual 
saints  that  compose  the  cloud.  But  it  can  look 
away  from  all  of  them  to  Jesus.     It  looks  unto 
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Jesus  as  He  is  and  as  He  was:  as  He  is  for 
help;  as  He  was  for  a  perfect  example. 

i.  Faith  regards  Jesus  as  He  is — the  "  Leader 
and  Perfecter."  The  words  are  an  allusion  to 
what  the  writer  has  already  told  us  in  the  Epis- 
tle concerning  Jesus.  He  is  "  the  Captain  or 
Leader  of  our  salvation,"  and  "  by  one  offering 
He  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanc- 
tified." He  leads  onward  our  faith  till  we  at- 
tain the  goal,  and  for  every  advance  we  make 
in  the  course  He  strengthens,  sustains,  and  in 
the  end  completes  our  faith.  The  runner,  when 
he  seizes  the  crown,  will  not  be  found  to  have 
been  exhausted  by  his  efforts.  High  attain- 
ments demand  a  correspondingly  great  faith. 

Many  expositors  think  the  words  which  we 
have  rendered  "  Leader  "  and  "  Perfecter  "  refer 
to  Christ's  own  faith.  But  the  words  will  hardly 
admit  of  this  meaning.  Others  think  they  are 
intended  to  convey  the  notion  that  Christ  is  the 
Author  of  our  faith  in  irs  weak  beginnings  and 
the  Finisher  of  it  when  it  attains  perfection. 
But  the  use  which  the  Apostle  has  made  of  the 
words  "  Leader  of  salvation  "  in  chap.  ii.  seems 
to  prove  that  here  also  he  understands  by 
"  Leader  "  One  Who  will  bring  our  faith  onward 
safely  to  the  end  of  the  course.  The  distinction 
is  rather  between  rendering  us  certain  of  win- 
ning the  crown  and  making  our  faith  large  and 
noble  enough  to  be  worthy  of  wearing  it. 

2.  Faith  regards  Jesus  as  He  was  on  earth, 
the  perfect  example  of  victory  through  endur- 
ance. He  has  acquired  His  power  to  lead  on- 
ward and  to  make  perfect  our  faith  by  His  own 
exercise  of  faith.  He  is  "  Leader  "  because  He 
is  "Forerunner;"  He  is  "Perfecter"  because 
He  Himself  has  been  perfected.  He  endured  a 
cross.  The  author  leaves  it  to  his  readers  to 
imagine  all  that  is  implied  in  the  awful  word. 
More  is  involved  in  the  Cross  than  shame.  For 
the  shame  of  the  Cross  He  could  afford  to 
despise.  But  there  was  in  the  Cross  what  He 
did  not  despise;  yea,  what  drew  tears  and  strong 
cries  from  Him  in  the  agony  of  His  soul.  Con- 
cerning this,  whatever  it  was,  the  author  is 
here  silent,  because  it  was  peculiar  to  Christ, 
and  could  never  become  an  example  to  others, 
except  indeed  in  the  faith  that  enabled  Him  to 
endure  it. 

Even  in  the  gainsaying  of  men  there  was  an 
element  which  He  did  not  despise,  but  endured. 
He  understood  that  their  gainsaying  was  against 
themselves.  It  would  end,  not  merely  in  putting 
Him  to  an  open  shame,  but  in  their  own  de- 
struction. This  caused  keen  suffering  to  His 
holy  and  loving  spirit.  But  He  endured  it,  as 
He  endured  the  Cross  itself  in  all  its  mysterious 
import.  He  did  not  permit  the  sin  and  per- 
dition of  the  world  to  overwhelm  Him.  His 
faith  resolutely  put  away  from  Him  the  deadly 
pressure.  On  the  one  hand,  He  did  not  despise 
sin;  on  the  other,  He  was  not  crushed  by  its 
weight.     He  calmly  endured. 

But  He  endured  through  faith,  as  an  assur- 
ance of  things  hoped  for  and  the  proving  of 
things  not  seen.  He  hoped  to  attain  the  joy 
which  was  set  before  Him  as  the  prize  to  be 
won.  The  connection  of  the  thought  with  the 
general  subject  of  the  whole  passage  satisfies 
us  that  the  words  translated  "  for  the  joy  set 
before  Him  "  are  correctly  so  rendered,  and  do 
not  mean  that  Christ  chose  the  suffering  and 
shame  of  the  Cross  in  preference  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of   sin.     This  also  is  perfectly  true,   and 


more  true  of  Christ  than  it  was  even  of  Moses. 
But  the  Apostle's  main  idea  throughout  is  that 
faith  in  the  form  of  assurance  and  faith  in 
the  form  of  enduring  go  together.  Jesus  en- 
dured because  He  looked  for  a  future  joy  as 
His  recompense  of  reward;  He  attained  the  joy 
through  His  endurance. 

But,  as  more  than  shame  was  involved  in  His 
Cross,  more  also  than  joy  was  reserved  for  Him 
in  reward.  Through  His  Cross  He  became  "the 
Leader  and  Perfecter  "  of  our  faith.  He  was 
exalted  to  be  the  Sanctifier  of  His  people.  "  He 
has  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God." 

Our  author  proceeds:  Weigh  this  in  the  bal- 
ance. Compare  this  quality  of  faith  with  your 
own.  Consider  who  He  was  and  what  you  are. 
When  you  have  well  Understood  the  difference, 
remember  that  He  endured,  as  you  endure,  by 
faith.  He  put  His  trust  in  God.  He  was  faith- 
ful to  Him  Who  had  constituted  Him  what  He 
became  through  His  assumption  of  flesh  and 
blood.  He  offered  prayers  and  supplications 
to  Him  Who  was  able  to  save  Him  out  of 
death,  yet  piously  committed  Himself  to  the 
hands  of  God.  The  gainsaying  of  men  brought 
Him  to  the  bloody  death  of  the  Cross.  You 
also  are  marshalled  in  battle  array,  in  the  con- 
flict against  the  sin  of  the  world.  But  the 
Leader  only  has  shed  His  blood — as  yet.  Your 
hour  may  be  drawing  nigh!  Therefore  be  not 
weary  in  striving  to  reach  the  goal!  Faint  not 
in  enduring  the  conflict!  The  two  sides  of 
faith  are  still  in  the  author's  thoughts. 

It  would  naturally  occur  to  the  readers  of 
the  Epistle  to  ask  why  they  might  not  end  their 
difficulties  by  shunning  the  conflict.  Why  might 
they  not  enter  into  fellowship  with  God  with- 
out coming  into  conflict  with  men?  But  this 
cannot  be.  Communion  with  God  requires 
personal  fitness  of  character,  and  manifests  it- 
self in  inward  peace.  This  fitness,  again,  is  the 
result  of  discipline,  and  the  discipline  implies 
endurance.  "  It  is  for  discipline  that  ye  en- 
dure." 

The  word  translated  "  discipline  "  suggests 
the  notion  of  a  child  with  his  father.  But  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  Apostle  does  not  use  the 
word  "  children  "  in  his  illustration,  but  the  word 
"  sons."  This  was  occasioned  partly  by  the  fact 
that  the  citation  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
speaks  of  "  sons."  But,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
author's  mind  seems  to  be  still  lingering  with 
the  remembrance  of  Him  Who  was  Son  of  God. 
For  discipline  is  the  lot  and  privilege  of  all  sons. 
Who  is  a  son  whom  his  father  does  not  disci- 
pline? There  might  have  been  One.  But  even 
He  humbled  Himself  to  learn  obedience  through 
sufferings.  Absolutely  every  son  undergoes 
discipline. 

Furthermore,  the  fathers  of  our  bodies  kept 
us  under  discipline,  and  we  not  only  submitted, 
but  even  gave  them  reverence,  though  their 
discipline  was  not  intended  to  have  effect  for 
more  than  the  few  days  of  our  pupilage,  and 
though  in  that  short  time  they  were  liable  to 
error  in  their  treatment  of  us.  How  much  more 
shall  we  subject  ourselves  to  the  discipline  of 
God!  He  is  not  only  the  God  of  all  spirits 
and  of  all  flesh,*  but  also  the  Father  of  our 
spirits;  that  is,  He  has  created  our  spirit  after 
His  own  likeness,  and  made  it  capable,  through 
discipline,  of  partaking  in  His  own  holiness, 
which  will  be  our  true  and  everlastur  if*  ,  The 
*  Num.  xvi.  22. 
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gardener  breaks  the  hard  ground,  uproots 
weeds,  lops  off  branches;  but  the  consequence 
of  his  rough  treatment  is  that  the  fruit  at  last 
hangs  on  the  bough.  We  are  God's  tillage. 
Our  conflict  with  men  and  their  sin  is  watched 
and  guided  by  a  Father.  The  fruit  consists  in 
the  calm  after  the  storm,  the  peace  of  a  good 
conscience,  the  silencing  of  accusers,  the  putting 
wicked  men  to  shame,  the  reverence  which 
righteousness  extorts  even  from  enemies.  In 
the  same  book  from  which  our  author  has  cited 
far-reaching  instruction,  we  are  told  that,  "when 
a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord,  He  maketh  even 
his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him." 

Here,  again,  the  Apostle  addresses  his  readers 
as  members  of  the  Church  in  its  conflict  with 
men.  He  tells  them  that,  in  doing  what  is  in- 
cumbent upon  them  as  a  Church  towards  differ- 
ent classes  of  men,  they  secure  for  themselves 
individually  the  discipline  of  sons  and  may  hope 
to  reap  the  fruit  of  that  discipline  in  peace  and 
righteousness.  The  Church  has  a  duty  to  per- 
form towards  the  weaker  brethren,  towards  the 
enemy  at  the  gate,  and  towards  the  Esaus  whose 
worldliness  imperils  the  purity  of  others. 

1.  There  were  among  them  weaker  brethren, 
the  nerves  of  whose  hands  and  knees  were  un- 
strung. They  could  neither  combat  a  foe  nor 
run  the  race.  It  was  for  the  Church  to  smooth 
the  ruggedness  of  the  road  before  its  feet,  that 
the  lame  things  (for  so,  with  something  of  con- 
tempt, he  names  the  waverers)  might  not  be 
turned  out  of  the  course  by  the  pressure  of  the 
other  runners.  Rather  than  permit  this,  let  the 
Church  lift  up  their  drooping  hands  and  sustain 
their  palsied  knees,  that  they  may  be  healed  of 
their  lameness. 

2.  As  to  enemies  and  persecutors,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Church  to  follow  after  peace  with 
all  men,  as  much  as  in  her  lies.  Christians  may 
sacrifice  almost  anything  for  peace,  but  not 
their  own  priestly  consecration,  without  which 
no  man  shall  see  the  Lord  Jesus  at  His  appear- 
ing. He  will  be  seen  only  by  those  who  eagerly 
expect  Him  unto  salvation. 

3.  The  consecration  of  the  Church  is  main- 
tained by  watchfulness  against  every  tendency 
to  alienation  from  the  grace  of  God,  to  bitter- 
ness against  God  and  the  brethren,  to  sensuality 
and  profane  worldliness.  All  must  watch  over 
themselves  and  over  all  the  brethren.  The  dan- 
ger, too,  increases  if  it  is  neglected.  It  begins 
in  withdrawing  from  the  Church  assemblies, 
where  the  influences  of  grace  are  manifested. 
It  grows  into  the  poisonous  plant  of  a  bitter 
spirit,  which,  "  like  a  root  that  beareth  gall  and 
wormwood,"  spreads  through  "a  family  or 
tribe,"  and  turns  away  their  heart  from  the  Lord 
to  go  and  serve  the  gods  of  the  nations.  "  The 
many  are  defiled."  The  Church  as  a  whole  be- 
comes infected.  But  bitterness  of  spirit  is  not 
the  only  fruit  of  selfishness.  On  the  same  tree 
sensuality  grows,  which  God  will  punish  when 
the  Church  cannot  detect  its  presence. 

From  the  stem  of  selfishness,  which  will  not 
brook  the  restraints  of  Church  communion, 
springs,  last  and  most  dangerous  of  all,  the  pro- 
fane, worldly  spirit,  which  denies  and  mocks  the 
very  idea  of  consecration.  It  is  the  spirit  of 
Esau,  who  bartered  the  right  of  the  first-born 
to  the  promise  of  the  covenant  for  one  mess  of 
pottage.  The  author  calls  attention  to  the  inci- 
dent, as  it  displays  Esau's  contempt  of  the 
promise  made  to  Abraham  and  his  own  father 
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Isaac.  His  thoughts  never  rose  above  the  earth. 
"What  profit  shall  this  birthright  do  to  me?" 
We  must  distinguish  between  the  birthright  and 
the  blessing.  The  former  carried  with  it  the 
great  promise  given  to  Abraham  with  an  oath 
on  Moriah:  "  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  be  blessed."  Possession  of  it  did  not 
depend  on  Isaac's  fond  blessing.  It  belonged 
to  Esau  by  right  of  birth  till  he  sold  it  to  Jacob. 
But  Isaac's  blessing,  which  he  intended  for 
Esau  because  he  loved  him,  meant  more  espe- 
cially lordship  over  his  brethren.  Esau  plainly 
distinguishes  the  two  things:  "  Is  not  he  rightly 
named  Jacob?  For  he  hath  supplanted  me  these 
two  times:  he  took  away  my  birthright,  and 
behold,  now  he  hath  taken  away  my  blessing."  * 
When  he  found  that  Jacob  had  supplanted  him 
a  second  time,  he  cried  with  a  great  and  ex- 
ceeding bitter  cry,  and  sought  diligently,  not  the 
birthright,  which  was  of  a  religious  nature,  but 
the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fatness  of  the  earth, 
and  plenty  of  corn  and  wine,  and  the  homage  of 
his  mother's  sons.  But  he  had  sold  the  greater 
good  and,  by  doing  so,  forfeited  the  lesser.  The 
Apostle  recognises,  beyond  the  subtilty  of  Jacob 
and  behind  the  blessing  of  Isaac,  the  Divine 
retribution.  His  selling  the  birthright  was  not 
the  merely  rash  act  of  a  sorely  tempted  youth. 
He  continued  to  despise  the  covenant.  When 
he  was  forty  years  old,  he  took  wives  of  the 
daughters  of  the  Canaanites.  Abraham  had 
made  his  servant  swear  that  he  would  go  to  the 
city  of  Nahor  to  take  a  wife  unto  Isaac;  and 
Rebekah,  true  to  the  instinct  of  faith,  was  weary 
of  her  life  because  of  the  daughters  of  Heth. 
But  Esau  cared  for  none  of  these  things.  The 
day  on  which  Jacob  took  away  the  blessing 
marks  the  crisis  in  Esau's  life.  He  still  despised 
the  covenant  and  sought  only  worldly  lord- 
ship and  plenty.  For  this  profane  scorn  of 
the  spiritual  promise  made  to  Abraham  and 
Isaac,  Esau  not  only  lost  the  blessing  which 
he  sought,  but  was  himself  rejected.  The  Apos- 
tle reminds  his  readers  that  they  know  it  to 
have  been  so  from  Esau's  subsequent  history. 
They  would  not  fail  to  see  in  him  an  example 
of  the  terrible  doom  described  by  the  Apostle 
himself  in  a  previous  chapter.  Esau  was  like 
the  earth  that  brings  forth  thorns  and  thistles 
and  is  "  rejected."  The  grace  of  repentance 
was  denied  him. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

MOUNT  ZION. 

Hebrews  xii.    18-29  (R.  V.). 

Mutual  oversight  is  the  lesson  of  the  fore- 
going verses.  The  author  urges  his  readers  to 
look  carefully  that  no  member  of  the  Church 
withdraws  from  the  grace  of  God,  that  no 
poison  of  bitterness  troubles  and  defiles  the 
Church  as  a  whole,  that  sensuality  and  worldli- 
ness are  put  away.  In  the  paragraph  that  comes 
next  he  still  has  the  idea  of  Church  fellowship 
in  his  mind.  But  his  advice  to  his  readers  to 
exercise  supervision  over  one  another  yields 
to  the  still  more  urgent  warning  to  watch  them- 
selves, and  especially  to  shun  the  most  danger- 
ous even  of  these  evils,  which  is  worldliness  of 
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spirit.  Esau  was  rejected;  see  that  ye  your- 
selves refuse  not  Him  that  speaketh. 

That  the  passage  is  thus  closely  connected 
with  what  immediately  precedes  may  be  ad- 
mitted. But  it  must  be  also  connected  with  the 
entire  argument  of  the  Epistle.  It  is  the  final 
exhortation  directly  based  on  the  general  idea 
that  the  new  covenant  excels  the  former  one. 
As  such  it  may  be  compared  with  the  earlier 
exhortation,  given  before  the  allegory  of  Mel- 
chizedek  introduced  the  notion  that  the  old 
covenant  had  passed  away,  and  with  the  warn- 
ing in  the  tenth  chapter  which  precedes  the 
glorious  record  of  faith's  heroes  from  Abel  to 
Jesus.  As  early  as  the  second  chapter  he  warns 
the  Hebrew  Christians  not  to  drift  away  and 
neglect  a  salvation  revealed  in  One  Who  is 
greater  than  the  angels,  through  whom  the  Law 
had  been  given.  In  the  later  exhortations  he 
adds  the  notion  of  the  blood  of  the  covenant, 
and  insists,  not  merely  on  the  greatness,  but  also 
on  the  finality,  of  the  revelation.  But  in  the 
concluding  passage,  which  now  opens  before  us, 
he  makes  the  daring  announcement  that  all  the 
blessings  of  the  new  covenant  have  already  been 
fulfilled,  and  that  in  perfect  completeness  and 
grandeur.  We  have  come  unto  Mount  Zion; 
we  have  received  a  kingdom  which  cannot  be 
shaken.  The  passage  must,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered as  the  practical  result  of  the  whole 
Epistle. 

Our  author  began  with  the  fact  of  a  revela- 
tion of  God  in  a  Son.  But  a  thoughtful  reader 
will  not  fail  to  have  observed  that  this  great 
subject  seldom  comes  to  the  front  in  the  course 
of  the  argument.  Reading  the  Epistle,  we  seem 
for  a  time  to  forget  the  thought  of  a  revelation 
given  in  the  Son.  Our  minds  are  mastered  by 
the  author's  powerful  reasoning.  We  think  of 
nothing  but  the  surpassing  excellence  of  the  new 
covenant  and  its  Mediator.  The  greatness  of 
Jesus  as  High-priest  makes  us  oblivious  of  His 
greatness  as  the  Revealer  of  God.  But  this  is 
only  the  glamour  cast  over  us  by  a  master 
mind.  After  all,  to  know  God  is  the  highest 
glory  and  perfection  of  man.  Apart  from  a 
revelation  of  God  in  His  Son,  all  other  truths 
are  negative;  and  their  value  to  us  depends  on 
their  connection  with  this  self-manifestation  of 
the  Father.  Religion,  theology,  priesthood, 
covenant,  atonement,  salvation,  and  the  Incar- 
nation itself,  do  not  attain  a  worthy  and  final 
purpose  except  as  means  of  revealing  God.  It 
would  be  a  serious  misapprehension  to  suppose 
that  our  author  had  forgotten  this  fundamental 
conception.  His  aim  has  been  to  show  that  the 
economy  of  the  new  covenant  is  the  perfect 
revelation.  God  has  spoken,  not  through,  but 
in,  the  Son.  The  Divine  personality,  the  human 
nature,  the  eternal  priesthood,  the  infinite  sacri- 
fice, of  the  Son  are  the  final  revelation  of  God. 

In  the  sublime  contrast  between  Mount  Sinai 
and  Mount  Zion  the  two  thoughts  are  brought 
together.  We  have  had  frequent  occasion  to 
point  out  that  the  central  fact  of  the  new  cove- 
nant is  direct  communion  with  God.  Access 
to  God  is  now  open  to  all  men  in  Christ.  We 
are  invited  to  draw  near  with  boldness  unto  the 
throne  of  grace.*  Jesus  has  entered  as  a  Fore- 
runner for  us  within  the  veil.f  We  have  bold- 
ness to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood  of 
Jesus. X  Yea,  we  have  already  actually  entered. 
We  are  come  unto  Mount  Zion.  Death  has 
♦Chap.  iv.  16.  t  Chap.  vi.  20.  t  Chap.  x.  19. 


been  annihilated.  We  are  now  where  Christ  is. 
The  writer  of  our  Epistle  has  advanced  beyond 
the  perplexity  that,  in  his  hour  of  loneliness, 
troubled  St.  Paul,  who  was  in  a  strait  betwixt 
two,  having  a  desire  to  depart  and  be  with 
Christ,  which  is  far  better.*  We  are  come  to 
Jesus,  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant.  That 
great  city,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  has  de- 
scended out  of  heaven  from  God.f  The  angels 
pass  to  and  pro  as  ministering  spirits.  The 
names  of  the  first-born  are  registered  in  heaven, 
as  possessing  already  the  privilege  of  citizen- 
ship. We  must  not  say  that  the  spirits  of  the 
righteous  have  departed  from  us;  let  us  rather 
say  that  we,  by  being  made  righteous,  have 
come  to  them.  We  stand  now  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  God,  the  Judge  of  all.  Jesus  has  fulfilled 
His  promise  to  come  and  receive  us  unto  Him- 
self, that  where  He  is,  there  we  may  be  also.}: 

All  these  things  are  contained  in  access  unto 
God.  The  Apostle  explains  their  meaning  and 
unfolds  their  glory  by  contrasting  them  with 
the  revelation  of  God  on  Sinai.  We  might  per- 
haps have  expected  him  to  institute  a  compari- 
son between  them  and  the  incidents  of  the  day 
of  atonement,  inasmuch  as  he  has  described 
Christ's  ascension  to  the  right  hand  of  God  as 
the  entering  of  the  High-priest  into  the  true 
holiest  place.  But  the  day  of  atonement  was 
not  a  revelation  of  God.  The  propitiation  re- 
quired antecedently  to  a  revelation  was  indeed 
offered.  But,  as  the  propitiation  was  unreal, 
the  full  revelation,  to  which  it  was  intended  to 
lead,  was  never  given.  Nothing  is  said  in  the 
books  of  Moses  concerning  the  people's  state 
of  mind  during  the  time  when  the  high-priest 
stood  in  God's  presence.  The  transaction  was 
so  purely  ceremonial  that  the  people  do  not 
seem  to  have  taken  any  part  in  it  beyond 
gathering  perhaps  around  the  tabernacle  to  wit- 
ness the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  high-priest. 
Moreover,  no  words  were  spoken  either  by  the 
high-priest  before  God,  or  by  God  to  the  high- 
priest  or  to  the  people.  No  prayer  was  uttered, 
no  revelation  vouchsafed.  For  these  reasons 
the  Apostle  goes  back  to  the  revelation  on  Sinai, 
which  indeed  instituted  the  rites  of  the  covenant. 
With  the  revelation  that  preceded  the  sacrifices 
of  the  Law  he  compares  the  revelation  that  is 
founded  upon  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  This  is 
the  fundamental  difference  between  Sinai  and 
Zion.  The  revelation  on  Sinai  precedes  the  sac- 
rifices of  the  tabernacle;  the  revelation  on  Zion 
follows  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross.  Under  the 
old  covenant  the  revelation  demanded  sacrifices; 
under  the  new  covenant  the  sacrifice  demands 
a  revelation. 

From  this  essential  difference  in  the  nature 
of  the  revelations  a  twofold  contrast  is  apparent 
in  the  phenomena  of  Sinai  and  Zion.  Sinai  re- 
vealed the  terrible  side  of  God's  character,  Zion 
the  peaceful  tenderness  of  His  love.  The  revela- 
tion on  Sinai  was  earthly;  that  on  Zion  is 
spiritual. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Apostle 
intends  to  contrast  the  terrible  appearances  on 
Sinai  with  the  calm  serenity  of  Zion.  The  very 
rhythm  of  his  language  expresses  it.  But  the 
key  to  his  description  of  the  one  and  the  other 
is  to  be  found  in  the  distinction  already  men- 
tioned. On  Sinai  the  unappeased  wrath  of  God 
is  revealed.  Sacrifices  are  instituted,  which, 
however,  when  established,  evoke  no  response 
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from  the  offended  majesty  of  Heaven.  Of  the 
holiest  place  of  the  old  covenant  the  best  thing 
we  can  say  is  that  the  lightning  and  thunder  of 
Sinai  slumbered  therein.  The  author's  beauti- 
ful description  of  the  sunny  steep  of  Zion  is 
framed,  on  the  other  hand,  in  accordance  with 
his  frequent  and  emphatic  declaration  that  Christ 
has  entered  the  true  holiest  place,  having  ob- 
tained for  us  eternal  redemption.  All  that  the 
Apostle  says  concerning  Sinai  and  Zion  gathers 
around  the  two  conceptions  of  sin  and  forgive- 
ness. 

The  Lord  spake  on  Sinai  out  of  the  midst  of 
the  palpable,  enkindled  fire,  of  the  cloud,  and  of 
the  thick  darkness,  with  a  great  voice.  All  the 
people  heard  the  voice.  They  saw  "  that  God 
doth  talk  with  man,  and  he  liveth."  They  begin 
to  hope.  But  immediately  they  bethink  them 
that,  if  they  hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord  any 
more,  they  will  die.  Thus  does  a  guilty  con- 
science contradict  itself!  Again,  the  people  are 
invited  to  come  up  into  the  mount  when  the 
trumpet  shall  sound  long.  Yet,  when  the  voice 
of  the  trumpet  sounds  long  and  waxes  louder 
and  louder,  they  are  charged  not  to  come  up 
unto  the  Lord,  lest  He  break  forth  upon  them. 
All  this  appearance  of  inconsistency  is  intended 
to  symbolise  that  the  people's  desire  to  come  to 
God  struggled  in  vain  against  their  sense  of 
guilt,  and  that  God's  purpose  of  revealing  Him- 
self to  them  was  contending  in  vain  with  the 
hindrances  that  arise  from  their  sins.  The 
whole  assembly  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
proclaiming  the  Ten  Commandments.  Con- 
science-smitten, they  could  not  endure  to  hear 
more.  They  gat  them  into  their  tents,  and 
Moses  alone  stood  on  the  mountain  with  God, 
to 'receive  at  His  mouth  all  the  statutes  and 
judgments  which  they  should  do  and  observe 
in  the  land  which  He  would  give  them  to  pos- 
sess. The  Apostle  singles  out  for  remark  the 
command  that,  if  a  beast  touch  the  mountain, 
it  should  be  stoned  to  death.  The  people,  he 
says,  could  not  endure  this  command.  Why 
not  this?  It  connected  the  terrors  of  Sinai  with 
man's  guilt.  According  to  the  Old  Testament 
idea  of  Divine  retribution,  the  beasts  of  the 
earth  fall  under  the  curse  due  to  man.  When 
God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great 
in  the  days  of  Noah,  He  said,  "  I  will  destroy 
both  man  and  beast."  *  When,  again,  He 
blessed  Noah  after  the  waters  were  dried  up, 
He  said,  "  I,  behold,  I  establish  My  covenant 
with  you  and  with  every  living  creature  that  is 
with  you."  f  Similarly,  the  command  to  put  to 
death  any  beast  that  might  haply  touch  the 
mountain  revealed  to  the  people  that  God  was 
dealing  with  them  as  sinners.  Moses  himself, 
the  mediator  of  the  covenant,  who  aspired  to 
behold  the  glory  of  God,  feared  exceedingly. 
But  his  fear  came  upon  him  when  he  looked 
and  beheld  that  the  people  had  sinned  against 
the  Lord  their  God|  and  made  them  a  molten 
calf.  His  fear  was  not  the  prostration  of  nerv- 
ous terror.  Remembering,  when  he  had  de- 
scended, the  awful  sights  and  sounds  witnessed 
on  the  mountain,  he  was  afraid  of  the  anger 
and  hot  displeasure  of  God  against  the  people, 
who  had  done  wickedly  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord.  Almost  every  word  the  Apostle  has  here 
written  bears  closely  upon  the  moral  relation 
between  a  guilty  people  and  the  angry  God. 

If  we  turn  to  the   other  picture,  we  at  once 
*Gen.  vi.  7.  1  Gen.  ix.  9,  10.  $  Deut.  ix.  16,  19. 


perceive  that  the  thoughts  radiate  from  the  holi- 
est place  as  from  a  centre.  The  passage  is,  in 
fact,  an  expansion  of  what  is  said  in  the  ninth 
chapter,  that  Christ  has  entered  in  once  for  all 
into  the  holiest  place,  through  the  greater  and 
more  perfect  tabernacle.  The  holiest  has 
widened  its  boundaries.  The  veil  has  been  re- 
moved, so  that  the  entire  sanctuary  now  forms 
part  of  the  holy  of  holies.  It  is  true  that  the 
Apostle  begins,  in  the  passage  under  considera- 
tion, not  with  the  holiest  place,  but  with  Mount 
Zion.  He  does  so  because  the  immediate  con- 
trast is  between  the  two  mountains,  and  he  has 
already  stated  that  Christ  entered  through  a 
larger  tabernacle.  The  holiest  place  includes, 
therefore,  the  whole  mountain  of  Zion,  on  which 
the  tabernacle  was  erected;  yea,  all  Jerusalem 
is  within  the  precincts.  If  we  extend  the  range 
of  our  survey,  we  behold  the  earth  sanctified  by 
the  presence  of  the  first-born  sons  of  God,  who 
are  the  Church,  and  of  His  myriads,  the  other 
sons  of  God,  who  also  have,  not  indeed  the 
birthright,  but  a  blessing,  even  the  joyful  multi- 
tude of  the  heavenly  host.  The  Apostle  de- 
scribes the  angels  as  keeping  festal  holiday,  for 
joy  to  witness  the  coming  of  the  first-born  sons. 
They  are  the  friends  of  the  Bridegroom,  who 
stand  and  hear  Him,  and  rejoice  greatly  because 
of  the  Bridegroom's  voice.  If,  again,  we  at- 
tempt to  soar  above  this  world  of  trials,  we 
find  ourselves  at  once  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  God.  But  even  here  a  change  has  taken 
place.  For  we  are  come  to  a  Judge  Who  is 
God  of  all,  and  not  merely  to  a  God  Who  is 
Judge  of  all.  Thus  the  promise  of  the  new 
covenant  has  been  fulfilled,  "  I  will  be  to  them 
a  God."  If  in  imagination  we  pass  the  tribunal 
and  consider  the  condition  of  men  in  the  world 
of  spirits,  we  recognise  there  the  spirits  of  the 
righteous  dead,  and  are  given  to  understand  that 
they  have  already  attained  the  perfection  which 
they  could  not  have  received  before  the  Chris- 
tian Church  had  exercised  a  greater  faith  than 
some  had  found  possible  to  themselves  on 
earth.  If  we  ascend  still  higher,  we  are  in  the 
presence  of  Jesus  Himself.  But  He  is  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  not  simply 
as  Son  of  God,  but  as  Mediator  of  the  new 
covenant.  His  blood  is  sprinkled  on  the  mercy- 
seat,  and  speaks  to  God,  but  not  for  vengeance 
on  those  who  shed  it  on  the  Cross,  some  of 
whom  possibly  were  now  among  the  readers  of 
the  Apostle's  piercing  words.  What  an  im- 
measurable distance  between  the  first  man  of 
faith,  mentioned  in  the  eleventh  chapter,  and 
Jesus,  with  Whom  his  list  closes!  The  very 
first  blood  of  man  shed  to  the  earth  cried  from 
the  ground  to  God  for  vengeance.  The  blood 
of  Jesus  sprinkled  in  heaven  speaks  a  better 
thing.  What  the  better  thing  is,  we  are  not 
told.  Men  may  give  it  a  name;  but  it  is  ad- 
dressed to  God,  and  God  alone  knows  its  infinite 
meaning. 

From  all  this  we  infer  that  the  comparison 
here  made  between  Sinai  and  Zion  is  intended 
to  depict  the  difference  (seen,  as  it  were,  in 
another  Bunyan's  dream)  between  a  revelation 
given  before  Christ  offered  Himself  as  a  pro- 
pitiation for  sin  and  the  revelation  which  God 
gives  us  of  Himself  after  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
has  been  presented  in  the  true  holiest  place. 

The  Apostle's  account  of  Mount  Zion  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  most  incisive  warning,  introduced 
with  a   sudden   solemnity,   as  if  the  thunder  of 
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Sinai  itself  were  heard  remote.  The  passage 
is  beset  with  difficulties,  some  of  which  it  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  design  of  the  present 
work  to  discuss.  One  question  has  scarcely 
been  touched  upon  by  the  expositors.  But  it 
enters  into  the  very  pith  of  the  subject.  The 
exhortation  which  the  author  addresses  to  his 
readers  does  not  at  first  appear  to  be  based  on 
a  correct  application  of  the  narrative.  For  the 
Israelites  at  the  foot  of  Sinai  are  not  said  to 
have  refused  Him  that  spake  to  them  on  the 
mount.  No  doubt  God,  not  Moses,  is  meant; 
for  it  was  the  voice  of  God  that  shook  the 
earth.  The  people  were  terrified.  They  were 
afraid  that  the  fire  would  consume  them.  But 
they  had  understood  also  that  their  God  was  the 
living  God,  and  therefore  not  to  be  approached 
by  man.  They  wished  Moses  to  intervene,  not 
because  they  rejected  God,  but  because  they  ac- 
knowledged the  awful  greatness  of  His  living 
personality.  Far  from  rejecting  Him,  they  said 
to  Moses,  "  Speak  thou  unto  us  all  that  the 
Lord  our  God  shall  speak  unto  thee;  and  we 
will  hear  it  and  do  it."  God  Himself  com- 
mended their  words:  "They  have  well  said  all 
that  they  have  spoken."  Can  we  suppose,  there- 
fore, that  the  Apostle  in  the  present  passage 
represents  them  as  actually  rebelling,  and  "  re- 
fusing Him  that  spake  "?  The  word  here  trans- 
lated "  refuse  "  does  not  express  the  notion  of 
rejecting  with  contempt.  It  means  "  to  depre- 
cate," to  shrink  in  fear  from  a  person.  Again, 
the  word  "  escape,"  in  its  reference  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  at  Sinai,  cannot  signify  "  to 
avoid  being  punished,"  which  is  its  meaning  in 
the  second  chapter  of  this  Epistle.  The  mean- 
ing is  that  they  could  not  flee  from  His  pres- 
ence, though  Moses  mediated  between  Him 
and  the  people.  They  could  not  escape  Him. 
His  word  "  found  them  "  when  they  cowered 
in  their  tents  as  truly  as  if  they  had  climbed 
with  Moses  the  heights  of  Sinai.  For  the  word 
of  God  was  then  also  a  living  word,  and  there 
was  no  creature  that  was  not  manifest  in  His 
sight.  Yet  it  was  right  in  the  people  to  depre- 
cate, and  desire  Moses  to  speak  to  them  rather 
than  God.  This  was  the  befitting  spirit  under 
the  old  covenant.  It  expresses  very  precisely 
the  difference  between  the  bondage  of  that  cove- 
nant and  the  liberty  of  the  new.  In  Christ  only 
is  the  veil  taken  away.  Where  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  is,  there  is  liberty.  But,  for 
this  reason,  what  was  praiseworthy  in  the  people 
who  were  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  bounds 
placed  around  Sinai  is  unworthy  and  censurable 
in  those  who  have  come  to  Mount  Zion.  See, 
therefore,  that  ye  do  not  ask  Him  that  speak- 
eth  to  withdraw  into  the  thick  darkness  and 
terrible  silence.  For  us  to  deprecate  is  tanta- 
mount to  rejection  of  God.  We  are  actually 
turning  away  from  Him.  But  to  ignore  and 
shun  His  presence  is  now  impossible  to  us.  The 
revelation  is  from  heaven.  He  Who  brought  it 
descended  Himself  from  above.  Because  He  is 
from  heaven,  the  Son  of  God  is  a  life-giving 
Spirit.  He  surrounds  us,  like  the  ambient  air. 
The  sin  of  the  world  is  not  the  only  "  besetting  " 
element  of  our  life.  The  ever-present,  besetting 
God  wooes  our  spirit.  He  speaks.  That  His 
words  are  kind  and  forgiving  we  know.  For 
He  speaks  to  us  from  heaven,  because  the  blood 
sprinkled  in  heaven  speaks  better  before  God 
than  the  blood  of  Abel  spoke  from  the  ground. 
The  revelation  of  God  to  us  in  His  Son  pre- 


ceded, it  is  true,  the  entrance  of  the  Son  into 
the  holiest  place;  but  it  has  acquired  a  new 
meaning  and  a  new  force  in  virtue  of  the  Son's 
appearing  before  God  for  us.  This  new  force 
of  the  revelation  is  represented  by  the  mission 
and  activity  of  the  Spirit. 

The  author's  thoughts  glide  almost  imper- 
ceptibly into  another  channel.  We  can  refuse 
Him  that  speaketh,  and  turn  away  from  Him 
in  unbelief.  But  let  us  beware.  It  is  the  final 
revelation.  His  voice  on  Sinai  shook  the  earth. 
The  meaning  is  not  that  it  terrified  the  people. 
The  writer  has  passed  from  that  thought.  He 
now  speaks  of  the  effect  of  God's  voice  on  the 
material  world,  the  power  of  revelation  over 
created  nature.  This  is  a  truth  that  frequently 
meets  us  in  Scripture.  Revelation  is  accom- 
panied by  miracle.  When  the  Ten  Command- 
ments were  spoken  by  the  lips  of  God  to  the 
people,  "  the  whole  mount  quaked  greatly." 
But  the  prophet  Haggai  predicts  the  glory  of 
the  second  house  in  words  which  recall  to  our 
author  the  trembling  of  Mount  Sinai:  "  For  thus 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts:  Yet  once  more,  it  is 
a  little  while,  and  I  will  shake  the  heavens,  and 
the  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  the  dry  land;  and 
I  will  shake  all  nations,  and  the  desirable  things 
of  all  nations  shall  come,  and  I  will  fill  this 
house  with  glory,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."  It 
is  very  characteristic  of  the  writer  of  this  Epis- 
tle to  fasten  on  a  few  salient  points  in  the 
prophet's  words.  He  seems  to  think  that  Hag- 
gai had  the  scenes  that  occurred  on  Sinai  in 
his  mind.  Two  expressions  connect  the  narra- 
tive in  Exodus  with  the  prophecy.  When  God 
spoke  on  Sinai,  His  voice  shook  the  earth. 
Haggai  declares  that  God  will,  at  some  future 
time,  shake  the  heaven.  Again,  the  prophet  has 
used  the  words  "  yet  once  more."  Therefore, 
when  the  greater  glory  of  the  second  house  will 
have  come  to  pass,  the  last  shaking  of  earth  and 
of  heaven  will  take  place.  The  inference  is  that 
th«  word  "  yet  once  more  "  signified  the  re- 
moving of  those  things  that  are  shaken.  The 
whole  fabric  of  nature  will  perish  in  its  present 
material  form,  and  the  Apostle  connects  this 
universal  catastrophe  with  the  revelation  of  God 
in   His  Son. 

Many  very  excellent  expositors  think  that  our 
author  refers,  not  to  the  final  dissolution  of  na- 
ture, but  to  the  abrogation  of  the  Jewish  econ- 
omy. It  is  true  that  the  Epistle  has  declared 
the  old  covenant  a  thing  of  the  past.  But  there 
are  two  considerations  that  lead  us  to  adopt 
the  other  view  of  this  passage.  In  the  first 
place,  this  Epistle  does  not  describe  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  old  covenant  as  a  violent  catastrophe, 
but  rather  as  the  passing  away  of  what  had 
grown  old  and  decayed.  In  the  second  place, 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  is  elsewhere,  in  writings 
of  that  age,  spoken  of  as  accompanied  by  a  great 
convulsion  of  nature.  The  two  notions  go  to- 
gether in  the  thoughts  of  the  time.  '  The  day 
of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief,  in  the  which 
the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise, 
and  the  elements  shall  be  dissolved  with  fervent 
heat,  and  the  earth  and  the  works  that  are 
therein  shall  be  burned  up." 

We  connect  the  words  "  as  things  that  have 
been  made"  with  the  next  clause:  "that  those 
things  which  are  not  shaken  may  remain."  It 
is  not  because  they  have  been  made  that  the 
earth  and  the  heaven  are  removed;  and  their 
place  will  not  be  occupied  by  uncreated  things 
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only,  but  also  by  things  made.  The  meaning 
is  that  nature  will  be  dissolved  when  it  has 
answered  its  purpose,  and  not  till  then.  Earth 
and  heaven  have  been  made,  not  for  their  own 
sakes,  but  in  order  that  out  of  them  a  new 
world  may  be  created,  which  will  never  be  re- 
moved or  shaken.  This  new  world  is  the  king- 
dom of  which  the  King-Priest  is  eternal  Mon- 
arch. As  we  partake  in  His  priesthood,  we 
share  also  in  His  kingship.  We  enter  into  the 
holiest  place  and  stand  before  the  mercy-seat, 
but  our  absolution  is  announced  and  confirmed 
to  us  by  the  Divine  summons  to  sit  down  with 
Christ  in  His  throne,  as  He  has  sat  down  with 
His  Father  in   His  throne. 

Let  us  therefore  accept  the  kingdom.  But 
beware  of  your  peculiar  danger,  which  is  self- 
righteous  pride,  worldliness,  and  the  evil  heart 
of  unbelief.  Rather  let  us  seek  and  get  that 
grace  from  God  which  will  make  our  royal  state 
a  humble  service  of  worshipping  priests.  The 
grace  which  the  Apostle  exhorts  his  readers  to 
possess  is  much  more  than  thankfulness.  It  in- 
cludes all  that  Christianity  bestows  to  counter- 
act and  vanquish  the  special  dangers  of  self- 
righteousness.  Such  priestly  service  will  be 
well-pleasing  to  God.  Offer  it  with  pious  resig- 
nation to  His  sovereign  will,  with  awe  in  the 
presence  of  His  holiness.  For,  whilst  our  God 
proclaims  forgiveness  from  the  mercy-seat  as 
the  worshippers  stand  before  it,  He  is  also  a 
consuming  fire.  Upon  the  mercy-seat  itself 
rests  the  Shechinah. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

SUNDRY  EXHORTATIONS. 

Hebrews  xiii. 

The  condition  of  the  Hebrew  Christians  was 
most  serious.  But  one  excellence  is  acknowl- 
edged to  have  belonged  to  them.  It  was  almost 
the  only  ground  of  hope.  They  ministered  to 
the  saints.  Yet  even  this  grace  was  in  peril.  In 
a  previous  chapter  the  writer  has  exhorted 
them  to  call  to  remembrance  the  former  days, 
in  which  they  had  compassion  on  them  that  were 
in  bonds.  But  he  considers  it  sufficient,  in  ref- 
erence to  brotherly  love,  to  urge  them  to  see 
that  it  continues.  They  were  in  more  danger 
of  forgetting  to  show  kindness  to  their  brethren 
of  other  Churches,  who,  in  pursuance  of  the 
liberty  of  prophesying  accorded  in  Apostolic 
times,  journeyed  from  place  to  place  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  new  Churches  or  of  im- 
parting spiritual  gifts  to  Churches  already  es- 
tablished. Besides,  it  was  a  time  of  local  perse- 
cutions. One  Church  might  be  suffering,  and 
its  members  might  take  refuge  in  a  sister- 
Church.  Missionaries  and  persecuted  brethren 
would  be  the  strangers  to  whom  the  enrolled 
widows  used  hospitality,  and  whose  feet  they 
washed.  We  can  well  understand  why  in  that 
age  a  bishop  would  be  especially  expected  to 
be  given  to  hospitality.  Uhlhorn  excellently  ob- 
serves that  "  the  greatness  of  the  age  consisted 
in  this  very  feature:  that  Christians  of  all  places 
knew  themselves  to  be  fraternally  one,  and  that 
in  this  oneness  all  differences  disappeared."  In 
the  case  of  a  Church  consisting  of  Hebrews  the 
duty  of  entertaining  strangers,  many  of  them 
necessarily  Greeks,  would  be  peculiarly  apt  to 


be  forgotten.  When  a  Church  wavered  in  its 
allegiance  to  Christianity,  the  alienation  would 
become  still  more  pronounced. 

The  constant  going  and  coming  of  missionary 
brethren  reminds  the  author  of  the  ministry  of 
angels,  who  are  like  the  swift  breezes,  and  carry 
Christ's  messages  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Sometimes  they  are  as  a  flame  of  fire.  When 
they  were  on  their  way  to  destroy  the  Cities  of 
the  Plain,  Abraham  and  Lot  entertained  them, 
not  knowing  that  they  were  heaven-sent  min- 
isters of  wrath.  It  would  be  presumptuous  in 
any  man  to  deny  the  possibility  of  angelic  visita- 
tions in  the  Christian  Church;  but  the  Apostle's 
meaning  is  not  that  hospitality  ought  to  be 
shown  to  strangers  in  the  hope  that  angels  may 
be  among  them.  They  are  to  be  received  un- 
awares; otherwise  the  fragrance  of  the  deed  is 
gone.  But  the  fact  remains,  and  has  been 
proved  in  the  experience  of  many,  that  kindness 
to  strangers,  be  they  preaching  friars,  or  itin- 
erant exhorters,  or  persecuted  outcasts,  brings 
a  rich  blessing  to  children's  children.  A  Syrian 
builds  for  himself  a  hut  on  the  riverside,  and 
offers  to  carry  the  wayfarers  across  on  his 
shoulders.  One  day  a  child  asks  to  be  taken 
over.  But  the  light  burden  becomes  every  mo- 
ment heavier.  The  exhausted  bearer  asks  in 
astonishment,  "Who  art  thou,  child?"  It  was 
Christ,  and  the  Syrian  was  named  the  Christ- 
bearer  in  remembrance  of  the  event. 

The  next  exhortation  is  to  purity.  It  is  better 
not  to  attempt  to  connect  these  exhortations. 
Their  special  importance  in  the  case  of  the  He- 
brew Christians  is  reason  enough  for  them. 
Abstinence  from  marriage  is  not  commended. 
Our  author  is  not  an  Essene.  On  the  contrary, 
he  would  discourage  it.  "  Let  marriage  be  held 
in  honour  among  all  classes  of  men."  It  is  the 
Divinely  appointed  remedy  against  incontinence. 
But  in  the  married  state  itself  let  there  be  pu- 
rity. For  the  incontinent,  whether  in  the  bonds 
of  wedlock  or  not,  God's  direct,  providential 
judgments  will  overtake. 

Then  follows  a  warning  against  love  of 
money,  and  the  Lord's  promise  not  to  fail  or 
forsake  Joshua  *  is  appropriated  by  our  author 
on  behalf  of  his  readers.  Their  covetousness 
arose  from  anxiety,  which  may  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  their  distressing  poverty  in  the  days 
of  Claudius. \  That  the  advice  was  needed  shows 
the  precise  character  of  their  threatening  apos- 
tasy. Worldliness  was  at  the  root  of  their 
Judaism.  It  is  still  the  same.  The  self-right- 
eous do  not  hate  money. 

Let  them  imitate  the  trustfulness  of  their 
great  leaders  in  the  past,  who  had  not  given 
their  time  and  thoughts  to  heaping  up  riches, 
but  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  work  of  wit- 
nessing and  of  speaking  the  word  of  God.  Let 
them  review  with  critical  eye  their  manner  of 
life,  and  observe  how  it  ended.  They  all  died 
in  faith.  Some  of  them  suffered  martyrdom,  so 
complete  and  entirely  unworldly  was  their  self- 
surrender  to  Jesus  Christ!  But  Jesus  Christ  is 
still  the  same  One.  If  He  was  worthy  that 
Stephen  and  James  should  die  for  His  sake, 
He  is  worthy  of  our  allegiance  too.  Yea,  He 
will  be  the  same  for  ever.  When  the  world  has 
passed  away,  with  its  fashion  and  its  lust,  when 
the  earth  and  the  works  that  are  therein  are 
burned  up  and  dissolved,  Jesus  Christ  abides. 
What  He  was  yesterday  to  His  martyr  Stephen, 
♦Josh.i.  5.  +  Acts  xi.  28. 
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that  He  is  to  all  that  follow  Him  in  earth's 
to-day,  and  that  He  will  for  ever  be  when  He 
shall  have  appeared  unto  them  who  expect  Him 
unto  salvation.  The  antithesis,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  not  between  the  departing  saints  and  the  abid- 
ing Christ,  but  between  the  world,  which  the 
Hebrew  Christians  loved  too  well,  and  the 
Christ  Whom  the  saints  of  their  Church  had 
loved  better  than  the  world  and  served  by  faith 
unto  death. 

If  Jesus  Christ  abides,  He  is  our  anchorage, 
and  the  exhortation  first  given  near  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Epistle  once  more  suggests  itself 
to  the  Apostle.  "  Permit  not  yourselves  to 
drift  and  be  carried  past  the  moorings  by  divers 
strange  doctrines."  The  word  "  doctrines "  is 
itself  emphatic.  "  Be  not  borne  aside  from  the 
personal,  abiding  Jesus  Christ  by  propositions, 
whether  in  reference  to  practice  or  to  belief." 
What  these  "  doctrines  "  were  in  this  particular 
case  we  learn  from  the  next  verse.  They  were 
the  doubtful  disputations  about  meats.  The 
epithets  "  divers  and  strange  "  restrict  the  al- 
lusion still  more  nearly.  He  speaks  not  of  the 
general  and  familiar  injunctions  of  Jewish  teach- 
ers respecting  meats,  the  subject  rather  con- 
temptuously dismissed  by  St.  Paul  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans:  "One  man  hath  faith  to  eat 
all  things;  but  he  that  is  weak  eateth  herbs." 
Our  author  could  not  have  regarded  these  doc- 
trines as  "  strange,"  and  he  could  scarcely  have 
spoken  of  "  strengthening  the  heart  with  meats  " 
if  he  had  meant  abstinence  from  meats.  A  re- 
cent English  expositor  has  pointed  out  the  di- 
rection in  which  we  must  seek  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  difficult  passage.  The  Apostle 
brushes  aside  the  novel  teaching  of  the  Essenes, 
who,  without  becoming  Christians,  "  had  broken 
away  from  the  sacrificial  system  "  of  the  Mosaic 
law  and  "  substituted  for  it  new  ordinances  of 
their  own,  according  to  which  the  daily  meal 
became  a  sacrifice,  and  the  president  of  the  com- 
munity took  the  place  of  the  Levitical  priest." 
Such  teaching  was  quite  as  inconsistent  with 
Judaism  as  with  Christianity.  But  the  writer  of 
this  Epistle  rejects  it  for  precisely  the  same 
reason  for  which  he  repudiates  Judaism.  Both 
are  inconsistent  with  the  perfect  separateness  of 
Christ's   atonement. 

It  is  well,  as  St.  Paul  said,  for  every  man  to 
be  fully  assured  in  his  own  mind.  A  doubting 
conscience  enfeebles  a  man's  spiritual  vigour  for 
work.  The  Essenes  found  a  remedy  for  mor- 
bidness in  strictness  as  to  meats  and  minute 
directions  for  the  employment  of  time.  St.  Paul 
taught  that  an  unhealthy  casuistry  would  be  best 
counteracted  by  doing  all  things  unto  the  Lord. 
"  He  that  eateth  eateth  unto  the  Lord,  for  he 
giveth  God  thanks;  and  he  that  eateth  not,  unto 
the  Lord  he  eateth  not,  and  giveth  God  thanks. 
For  none  of  us  liveth  to  himself,  and  none  dieth 
to  himself.  For  whether  we  live,  we  live  unto 
the  Lord;  or  whether  we  die,  we  die  unto  the 
Lord."  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews considers  that  it  betokens  a  littleness  of 
soul  to  strengthen  conscience  by  regulations  as 
to  various  kinds  of  food.  The  noble  thing  is 
that  the  heart — that  is,  the  conscience — be  stab- 
lished  by  thankfulness,  which  will  produce  a 
strong,  placid,  courageous,  and  healthy  moral 
perception.  The  moral  code  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  direct  and  simple.  It  is  entirely  free 
from  all  casuistical  crotchets  and  distinctions 
without   a   difference.     Those   who   busy   them 


selves  about  such  matters  have  never  gained 
anything  by  it. 

Do  the  Essenes  repudiate  the  altar  the  sacri- 
fice of  which  may  not  be  eaten?  Do  they  teach 
that  the  only  sacrifice  for  sin  is  the  daily  meal? 
This  is  a  fatal  error.  "  We  have,"  says  the 
Apostle,  "  an  altar  of  which  the  worshippers  are 
not  permitted  to  eat."  All  these  expressions 
are  metaphorical;  By  the  altar  we  must  under- 
stand the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ;  by  "those 
who  serve  the  tabernacle  "  are  meant  believers 
in  that  sacrifice,  prefigured,  however,  by  the 
priests  and  worshippers  under  the  old  covenant; 
and  by  "  eating  of  the  altar  "  is  meant  partici- 
pation in  the  sacredness  that  pertains  to  the 
death  and  atonement  of  Christ.  The  purpose 
of  the  writer  is  to  teach  the  entire  separateness 
of  Christ's  atonement.  It  is  true  that  Chris- 
tians eat  the  body  and  drink  the  blood  of 
Christ.*  But  the  words  of  our  Lord  and  of  St. 
Paulf  refer  to  the  passover,  whereas  our  author 
speaks  of  the  sin-offering.  In  the  former  the 
lamb  was  eaten;  t  in  the  latter  the  carcases  of 
the  beasts  whose  blood  was  brought  by  the  wor- 
shipper through  his  representative,!  the  high- 
priest,  into  the  holiest  place  on  the  day  of  atone- 
ment, were  carried  forth  without  the  camp  and 
burned  in  the  fire.||  Both  sacrifices,  the  pass- 
over  and  the  sin-offering,  were  typical.  The 
former  typified  our  participation  in  Christ's 
death,  the  latter  the  separateness  of  Christ's 
death. 

Many  expositors  see  a  reference  in  the  Apos- 
tle's words  to  the  Lord's  Table,  and  some  of 
them  infer  from  the  word  "  altar "  that  the 
Eucharist  is  a  continual  offering  of  a  propitia- 
tory sacrifice  to  God.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  this  latter  doctrine  is  the  precise  error 
which  the  Apostle  is  here  combating. 

Two  other  interpretations  of  these  verses  have 
been  suggested.  Both  are,  we  think,  untenable. 
The  one  is  that  we  Christians  have  an  altar  of 
which  we  have  a  right  to  eat,  but  of  which  the 
Jewish  priests  and  all  who  cling  to  Judaism 
have  no  right  to  eat;  and,  to  prove  that  they 
have  not,  the  Apostle  mentions  the  fact  that 
they  were  not  permitted  to  eat  the  bodies  of 
the  beasts  slain  as  a  sin-offering  under  the  old 
covenant.  There  are  several  weighty  objections 
to  this  view,  but  the  following  one  will  be  suf- 
ficient. The  reference  to  the  sin-offering  in  the 
eleventh  verse  is  made  in  order  to  show  that  it 
was  a  type  of  Christ's  atoning  death.  As  the 
bodies  of  the  slain  beasts  were  carried  outside 
the  camp  and  burned,  so  Christ  suffered  without 
the  gate.  But  there  is  no  real  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two  things  unless  the  Apostle  intends 
to  teach  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  stands 
apart  and  cannot  be  shared  in  by  any  other  per- 
son, which  implies  that  the  tenth  verse  does  not 
convey  the  notion  that  Christians  have  a  right 
to  eat  of  the  altar. 

The  other  interpretation  is  that  we,  Chris- 
tians, have  an  altar  of  which  we  who  serve  the 
ideal  tabernacle  have  no  right  to  eat,  inasmuch 
as  the  sacrifice  is  spiritual.  "  Our  Christian 
altar  supplies  no  flesh  for  carnal  food."  H  But 
if  the  reference  is  to  carnal  food,  the  expression 
"  We  have  no  right  to  eat "  is  not  the  appro- 
priate one.  The  writer  would  surely  have  said, 
"  of  which  we  cannot  eat."     Besides,   this  view 
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misses  the  connection  between  the  ninth  and 
tenth  verses.  To  say  that  Christ's  death  pro- 
cured spiritual  blessings  and  that  we  do  not  eat 
His  body  after  a  carnal  manner  does  not  affect 
the  question  concerning  meats,  unless  the  doc- 
trine concerning  meats  includes  the  notion  that 
they  are  themselves  an  atoning  sacrifice.  Such 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  Essenes.  The  argument 
of  the  Apostle  is  good  and  forcible  if  it  means 
that  Christ's  atonement  is  Christ's  alone.  We 
share  not  in  its  sacredness,  though  we  partake 
of  its  blessings.  It  resembles  the  sin-offering 
on  the  day  of  atonement,  as  well  as  the  paschal 
lamb. 

But  it  was  not  enough  that  the  slain  beasts 
should  be  burned  without  the  camp.  Their  blood 
also  must  be  brought  into  the  holiest  place. 
The  former  rite  signified  that  the  slain  beast 
bore  the  sin  of  the  people,  the  latter  that  the 
people  themselves  were  sanctified.  Similarly 
Jesus  suffered  without  the  gate  of  Jerusalem,  in 
reproach  and  ignominy,  as  the  Sin-bearer, 
and  also  entered  into  the  true  holiest  place,  in 
order  to  sanctify  His  people  through  His  own 
blood. 

We  must  not  press  the  analogy.  The  author 
sees  a  quaint  but  touching  resemblance  between 
the  burning  of  the  slain  beasts  outside  the  camp 
and  the  crucifying  of  Jesus  on  Golgotha  outside 
the  city.  The  point  of  resemblance  is  in  the 
ignominy  symbolised  in  the  one  and  in  the 
other.  Here  too  the  writer  finds  the  practical 
use  of  what  he  has  said.  Though  the  atone- 
ment of  the  Cross  is  Christ's,  and  cannot  be 
shared  in  by  others,  the  reproach  of  that  aton- 
ing death  can.  The  thought  leads  the  Apostle 
away  from  the  divers  strange  doctrines  of  the 
Essenes,  and  brings  him  back  to  the  main  idea 
of  the  Epistle,  which  is  to  induce  his  readers  to 
hold  no  more  dalliance  with  Judaism,  but  to 
break  away  from  it  finally  and  for  ever.  "  Let 
us  come  out,"  he  says.  The  word  recalls  St. 
Paul's  exhortation  to  the  Christians  of  Corinth 
"  to  come  out  from  among  them,  to  be  sep- 
arate, and  not  to  touch  the  unclean  thing.  For 
what  concord  can  there  be  between  Christ  and 
Belial,  between  a  believer  and  an  unbeliever, 
between  the  sanctuary  of  God  and  idols?"* 
Our  author  tells  the  Hebrew  Christians  that  on 
earth  they  have  nothing  better  than  reproach  to 
expect.  Quit,  therefore,  the  camp  of  Judaism. 
Live,  so  to  speak,  in  the  desert.  (He  speaks 
metaphorically  throughout.)  You  have  no  abid- 
ing city  on  earth.  The  fatal  mistake  of  the 
Jews  has  been  that  they  have  turned  what  ought 
to  be  simply  a  camp  into  an  abiding  city.  They 
have  lost  the  feeling  of  the  pilgrim;  they  seek 
not  a  better  country  and  a  city  built  by  God. 
Shun  ye  this  worldliness.  Not  only  regard  not 
your  earthly  life  as  a  permanent  dwelling  in  a 
city,  but  leave  even  the  camp;  be  not  only  so- 
journers, but  outcasts.  Share  in  the  reproach 
of  Jesus,  and  look  for  your  citizenship  in  heaven. 

Reverting  to  the  teaching  of  the  Essenes,  the 
writer  proceeds:  "Through  Jesus  let  us  offer 
a  sacrifice  of  praise."  f  The  emphasis  must  rest 
on  the  words  "  through  Jesus."  The  daily  meal 
is  not  a  sacrifice,  except  in  the  sense  of  be:ng 
a  thanksgiving;  and  our  thanksgiving  is  ac- 
ceptable to  God  when  it  is  offered  through  Him 
Whose  death  is  a  propitiation.  Even  then  lip- 
worship  only  is  not  accepted.  Share  the  meal 
with  the  poor.  God  is  pleased  with  the  sacri- 
*2  Cor.  vi.  15  sqq.  tChap.  xiii.  15. 


fices  of  doing  good  to  all  and  contributing*  to 
the  necessities  of  the  saints. 

The  Apostle  next  exhorts  them  to  obey  their 
leaders,  and  that  with  yielding  submission.  The 
atmosphere  is  certainly  different  from  the  dem- 
ocratic spirit  of  the  Corinthian  Church.  Yet  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  safety  of  the  Hebrew 
Christians  everywhere  from  a  violent  reaction 
towards  Judaism  was  due  to  the  wisdom  and 
profounder  insight  of  the  leaders.  Our  author 
evidently  considers  that  he  has  them  on  his 
side.  "  They,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
common  herd,  are  wide  awake.  They  under- 
stand that  they  will  have  to  give  an  account  of 
their  stewardship  over  you  to  Christ  at  His 
coming.  Submit  to  them,  that  they  may  watch 
over  your  souls  with  joy,  and  not  with  a  grief 
that  finds  utterance  in  frequent  sighs.  When 
they  give  their  account,  you  will  not  find  that 
your  fretful  rebelliousness  has  profited  you 
aught.  The  Essenian  society  gain  nothing  by 
absorption  of  the  individual  in  the  community, 
and  you  will  gain  nothing,  but  quite  the  re- 
verse, by  asserting  your  individual  crotchets 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Church." 

He  asks  his  readers  to  pray  for  him  and 
Timothy,  who  has  been  released  from  prison. 
Their  prayers  are  his  due.  For  he  believes  he 
had  an  upright  conscience  in  breaking  with 
Judaism.  For  the  same  reason  he  is  confident 
that  their  prayers  on  his  behalf  will  be  an- 
swered. He  and  his  friends  wish  in  all  things 
to  live  noble  lives.  He  is  the  more  desirous 
of  having  their  prayers  because  of  his  eager- 
ness to  be  "  restored  "  to  them.  He  means 
much  more  than  to  return  to  them.  He  wishes 
to  be  "  restored,"  or  "  refitted."  Their  prayers 
will  put  an  end  to  the  perturbation  of  his  mind, 
and  bring  back  the  happiness  of  their  first 
love. 

He,  too,  prays  for  them.  His  prayer  is  that 
God  may  furnish  them  with  every  gift  of  grace 
to  do  His  will,  and  His  will  is  their  consecra- 
tion, through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ  once.  God  will  answer  his  prayer  and 
provide  in  them  that  which  is  pleasing  in  His 
sight  through  Jesus  Christ.  For  He  has  not 
left  His  Church  without  a  Shepherd,  though  it  is 
in  the  wilderness.  He  has  brought  up  from 
the  dead,  and  restored  out  of  the  ignominious 
death  without  the  gate,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  great  Shepherd,  Who  is  ever  with  them, 
whatever  may  become  of  the  undershepherds. 
That  He  hath  been  raised  from  the  dead  is 
certain.  For,  when  He  was  crucified  in  igno- 
miny without  the  gate,  His  blood  was  at  the 
same  time  offered  in  the  true  holiest  place. 
That  blood  has  ratified  the  new  and  final  cove- 
nant between  God  and  His  people.  It  was 
through  His  own  blood  of  this  eternal  covenant 
that  He  was  raised  from  the  dead,  and  it  is  in 
virtue  of  the  same  blood  and  of  the  same  cove- 
nant that  He  is  now  the  Shepherd  of  His 
Church. 

Here,  again,  we  must  not  draw  too  broad  a 
distinction  between  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
and  His  ascension  to  heaven.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  must  not  say  that  by  the  words  "  bringing 
up  from  the  dead  "  the  Apostle  means  the  ascen- 
sion; on  the  other  hand,  the  words  do  not  ex- 
clude the  ascension.  The  resurrection  and  the 
ascension  coalesce  in  the  notion  of  Christ  be- 
ing   living.     The    only    distinction    present,    we 
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think,  to  the  writer's  mind  was  that  between  the 
shame  of  Christ's  death  without  the  camp  and 
the  offering  of  His  blood  by  the  living  Christ 
in  the  holiest  place.  He  Who  died  on  the  Cross 
through  that  death  liveth  evermore.  He  lives 
to  be  the  Shepherd  of  His  people.  Therefore  to 
Him  must  be  ascribed  the  glory  for  ever  and 
ever. 

The  Apostle  once  more  begs  his  readers  to 
bear  with  the  word  of  exhortation.  Let  them 
remember  that  he  has  written  briefly  in  order 
to  spare  them.  He  might  have  said  more,  but 
he  has  refrained. 


He  hopes  to  bring  Timothy  with  him,  unless 
his  friend  tarries  long.  In  that  case  he  will 
come  alone,  so  great  is  his  anxiety  to  see 
them. 

He  sends  his  greetings  to  all  the  saints,  but 
mentions  the  leaders.  Brethren  who  have  come 
from  Italy  are  with  him.  They  may  have  been 
exiles  or  fugitives  who  had  sought  safety  dur- 
ing the  first  great  persecution  of  the  Church  in 
the  days  of  Nero.    They  too  send  greetings. 

He  closes  with  the  Apostolic  benediction. 
For,  whoever  he  was,  he  was  truly  an  Apostolic 
man. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
THE  CATHOLIC  EPISTLES. 

This  book  is  to  treat  of  the  General  Epis- 
tle of  St.  James  and  the  General  Epistle  of  St. 
Jude.  According  to  the  most  common,  but  not 
invariable  arrangement,  they  form  the  first  and 
the  last  letters  in  the  collection  which  for  fifteen 
centuries  has  been  known  as  the  Catholic  Epis- 
tles. The  epithet  "  General,"  which  appears  in 
the  titles  of  these  Epistles  in  the  English  ver- 
sions, is  simply  the  equivalent  of  the  epithet 
"  Catholic,"  the  one  word  being  of  Latin  (gen- 
eralis),  the  other  of  Greek  (KaOoXiKdg)  origin.  In 
Latin,  however,  e.  g.,  in  the  Vulgate,  these  let- 
ters are  not  called  Generales,  but  Catholicce. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  Catholic  Epistles 
(KaQoXiml  inLGTokai)  has  been  disputed,  and  more 
than  one  explanation  may  be  found  in  commen- 
taries; but  the  true  signification  is  not  really 
doubtful.  It  certainly  does  not  mean  orthodox 
or  canonical;  although  from  the  sixth  century, 
and  possibly  earlier,  we  find  these  Epistles 
sometimes  called  the  Canonical  Epistles  ("Epis- 
tolae  Ca/ionicae  "),  an  expression  in  which  "  ca- 
nonical "  is  evidently  meant  to  be  an  equivalent 
for  "  catholic."  This  use  is  said  to  occur  first 
in  the  "  Prologus  in  Canonicas  Epistolas "  of 
the  Pseudo-Jerome  given  by  Cassiodorus  ("  De 
Justit.  Divin.  Litt.,"  viii.);  and  the  expression  is 
used  by  Cassiodorus  himself,  whose  writings 
may  be  placed  between  a.  d.  540  and  570,  the 
period  spent  in  his  monastery  at  Viviers,  after 
he  had  retired  from  the  conduct  of  public  af- 
fairs. The  term  "  catholic  "  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  "  orthodox "  before  this  date,  but  not  in 
connection  with  these  letters.  There  seems  to 
be  no  earlier  evidence  of  the  opinion,  certainly 
erroneous,  that  this  collection  of  seven  Epistles 
was  called  "  Catholic  "  in  order  to  mark  them 
as  Apostolic  and  authoritative,  in  distinction 
from  other  letters  which  were  heterodox,  or  at 
any  rate  of  inferior  authority.  Five  out  of 
the  seven  letters,  viz.,  all  but  the  First  Epis- 
tle of  St.  Peter  and  the  First  Epistle  of  St. 
John,  belong  to  that  class  of  New  Testa- 
ment books  which  from  the  time  of  Eusebius 
("  H.  E.,"  III.  xxv.  4)  have  been  spoken  of  as 
"  disputed  "  {avnleydfieva),  i.  e.,  as  being  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  not  uni- 
versally admitted  to  be  canonical.  And  it  would 
have  been  almost  a  contradiction  in  terms  if 
Eusebius  had  first  called  these  Epistles  "  catho- 
lic "  ("  H.  E.,"  II.  xxiii.  25;  VI.  xiv.  1)  in  the 
sense  of  being  universally  accepted  as  authori- 
tative, and  had  then  classed  them  among  the 
"  disputed  "  books. 

Nor  is  it  accurate  to  say  that  these  letters  are 
called  "  catholic "  because  they  are  addressed 
to  both  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  alike,  a 


statement  which  is  not  true  of  all  of  them,  and 
least  of  all  of  the  Epistle  which  generally  stands 
first  in  the  series;  for  the  Epistle  of  St.  James 
takes  no  account  of  Gentile  Christians.  More- 
over, there  are  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  which  are 
addressed  to  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  the 
Churches  to  which  he  writes.  So  that  this  ex- 
planation of  the  term  makes  it  thoroughly  un- 
suitable for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used, 
viz.,  to  mark  off  these  seven  Epistles  from  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  Nevertheless,  this  inter- 
pretation is  nearer  to  the  truth  than  the  former 
one. 

The  Epistles  are  called  "  Catholic "  because 
they  are  not  addressed  to  any  particular  Church, 
whether  of  Thessalonica,  or  Corinth,  or  Rome, 
or  Galatia,  but  to  the  Church  universal,  or  at 
any  rate  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers.  This  is 
the  earliest  Christian  use  of  the  term  "  catho- 
lic," which  was  applied  to  the  Church  itself  be- 
fore it  was  applied  to  these  or  any  other  writ- 
ings. "  Wheresoever  the  bishop  shall  appear, 
there  let  the  people  be,"  says  Ignatius  to  the 
Church  of  Smyrna  (viii.),  "just  as  where  Jesus 
Christ  is,  there  is  the  Catholic  Church," — the 
earliest  passage  in  Christian  literature  in  which 
the  phrase  "  Catholic  Church  "  occurs.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
epithet  in  this  expression.  In  later  times,  when 
Christians  were  oppressed  by  a  consciousness 
of  the  slow  progress  of  the  Gospel,  and  by  the 
knowledge  that  as  yet  only  a  fraction  of  the 
human  race  had  accepted  it,  it  became  customary 
to  explain  "  catholic "  as  meaning  that  which 
embraces  and  teaches  the  whole  truth,  rather 
than  as  that  which  spreads  everywhere  and 
covers  the  whole  earth.  But  in  the  first  two  or 
three  centuries  the  feeling  was  rather  one  of 
jubilation  and  triumph  at  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  "  good  news  "  was  spreading,  and  of 
confidence  that  "  there  is  not  one  single  race  of 
men,  whether  barbarians  or  Greeks,  or  what- 
ever they  may  be  called,  nomads  or  vagrants, 
or  herdsmen  living  in  tents,  among  whom 
prayers  and  giving  of  thanks  are  not  offered, 
through  the  name  of  the  crucified  Jesus,  to  the 
Father  and  Creator  of  all  things  "  (Justin  Mar- 
tyr, "  Trypho,"  cxviii.) ;  and  that  as  "  the  soul 
is  diffused  through  all  the  members  of  the  body, 
Christians  are  scattered  through  all  the  cities 
of  the  world "  ("  Epistle  to  Diognetus,"  vi.). 
Under  the  influence  of  such  exultation  as  this, 
which  was  felt  to  be  in  harmony  with  Christ's 
promise  and  command  (Luke  xxiv.  47;  Matt, 
xxviii.  10),  it  was  natural  to  use  "catholic"  of 
the  universal  extension  of  Christendom,  rather 
than  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  truths  of 
Christianity.  And  this  meaning  still  prevails  in 
the  time  of  Augustine,  who  says  that  "  the 
Church  is  called  '  Catholic  '  in  Greek,  because  it 
is  diffused  throughout  the  whole  world " 
("  Epp.,"  lii.  1);  although  the  later  use,  as  mean- 
ing orthodox,  in  distinction  to  schismatical  or 
heretical,  has  already  begun;  e.  g.,  in  the  Mura- 
torian  Fragment,  in  which  the  writer  speaks  of 
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heretical  writing  "  which  cannot  be  received  into 
the  Catholic  Church;  for  wormwood  is  not  suit- 
able for  mixing  with  honey  "  (Tregelles,  pp.  20, 
47;  Westcott  "  On  the  Canon,"  Appendix  C, 
p.  500) ;  and  the  chapter  in  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria on  the  priority  of  the  Catholic  Church  to 
all  heretical  assemblies  ("  Strom.,"  VII.  xvii.). 

The  four  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 
were  the  Christian  writings  best  known  during 
the  first  century  after  the  Ascension,  and  uni- 
versally acknowledged  as  of  binding  authority; 
and  it  was  common  to  speak  of  them  as  "  the 
Gospel  "  and  "  the  Apostle,"  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Jews  spoke  of  "  the  Law  "  and  "  the 
Prophets."  But  when  a  third  collection  of 
Christian  documents  became  widely  known  an- 
other collective  term  was  required  by  which  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  collections  already  fa- 
miliar, and  the  feature  in  these  seven  Epistles 
which  seems  to  have  struck  the  recipients  of 
them  most  is  the  absence  of  an  address  to  any 
local  Church.  Hence  they  received  the  name 
of  Catholic,  or  General,  or  Universal  Epistles. 
The  name  was  all  the  more  natural  because  of 
the  number  seven,  which  emphasised  the  con- 
trast between  these  and  the  Pauline  Epistles.  St. 
Paul  had  written  to  seven  particular  Churches — 
Thessalonica,  Corinth,  Rome,  Galatia,  Philippi, 
Colossae,  and  Ephesus;  and  here  were  seven 
Epistles  without  any  address  to  a  particular 
Church;  therefore  they  might  fitly  be  called 
"  General  Epistles."  Clement  of  Alexandria 
uses  this  term  of  the  letter  addressed  to  the 
Gentile  Christians  "  in  Antioch  and  Syria  and 
Cilicia "  (Acts  xv.  23)  by  the  Apostles,  in  the 
so-called  Council  of  Jerusalem  ("  Strom.,"  IV. 
xv.);  and  Origen  uses  it  of  the  Epistle  of  Barna- 
bas ("  Con.  Celsum,"  I,  lxiii.),  which  is  ad- 
dressed simply  to  "  sons  and  daughters,"  i.  e., 
to  Christians  generally. 

That  this  meaning  was  well  understood,  even 
after  the  misleading  title  "Canonical  Epistles" 
had  become  usual  in  the  West,  is  shown  by  the 
interesting  Prologue  to  these  Epistles  written 
by  the  Venerable  Bede,  cir.  a.  d.  712.  This  pro- 
logue is  headed,  "  Here  begins  the  Prologue  to 
the  seven  Canonical  Epistles,"  and  it  opens 
thus:  "James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude  published 
seven  Epistles,  to  which  ecclesiastical  custom 
gives  the  name  of  Catholic,  i.  e.,  universal." 

The  name  is  not  strictly  accurate,  excepting 
in  the  cases  of  1  John,  2  Peter,  and  Jude.  It 
is  admissible  in  a  qualified  sense  of  1  Peter  and 
James;  but  it  is  altogether  inappropriate  to  2 
and  3  John,  which  are  addressed,  not  to  the 
Church  at  large,  nor  to  a  group  of  local 
Churches,  but  to  individuals.  But  inasmuch  as 
the  common  title  of  these  letters  was  not  the 
Epistles  "  to  the  Elect  Lady  "  and  "  to  Gaius," 
as  in  the  case  of  the  letters  to  Philemon,  Titus, 
and  Timothy,  but  simply  the  Second  and  Third 
of  John,  they  were  regarded  as  without  ad- 
dress, and  classed  with  the  Catholic  Epistles, 
And  of  course  it  was  natural  to  put  them  into 
the  same  group  with  the  First  Epistle  of  St. 
John,  although  the  name  of  the  group  did  not 
suit  them.  At  what  date  this  arrangement  was 
made  is  not  certain;  but  there  is  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  these  seven  Epistles  were  already 
regarded  as  one  collection  in  the  third  century, 
when  Pamphilus,  the  friend  of  Eusebius,  was 
making  his  famous  library  at  Qesarea.  Eu- 
thalius  (cir.  a.  d.  450)  published  an  edition  of 
them,   in   making   which   he   had   collated   "  the 


accurate  copies  "  in  this  library;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  he  found  the  grouping  already  exist- 
ing in  those  copies,  and  did  not  make  it  for 
himself.  Moreover,  it  is  probable  that  the 
copies  at  Caesarea  were  made  by  Pamphilus 
himself;  for  the  summary  of  the  contents  of  the 
Acts  published  under  the  name  of  Euthalius  is 
a  mere  copy  of  the  summary  given  by  Pam- 
philus, and  it  became  the  usual  practice  to  place 
the  Catholic  Epistles  immediately  after  the  Acts. 
If,  then,  Euthalius  got  the  summary  of  the  Acts 
from  Pamphilus,  he  probably  got  the  arrange- 
ment from  him  also,  viz.,  the  putting  of  these 
seven  Epistles  into  one  group,  and  placing 
them  next  to  the  Acts. 

The  order  which  makes  the  Catholic  Epistles 
follow  immediately  after  the  Acts  is  very  an- 
cient, and  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  in- 
fluence of  Jerome,  acting  through  the  Vulgate, 
has  universally  disturbed  it  in  all  Western 
Churches.  "  The  connection  between  these  two 
portions  (the  Acts  and  the  Catholic  Epistles), 
commended  by  its  intrinsic  appropriateness,  is 
preserved  in  a  large  proportion  of  Greek  MSS. 
of  all  ages,  and  corresponds  to  marked  affinities 
of  textual  history."  It  is  the  order  followed  by 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Athanasius,  John  of  Da- 
mascus, the  Council  of  Laodicea,  and  also  by 
Cassian.  It  has  been  restored  by  Tischendorf, 
Tregelles,  and  Westcott  and  Hort;  but  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  even  their  powerful  author- 
ity will  avail  to  re-establish  the  ancient  arrange- 
ment. 

The  order  of  the  books  in  the  group  of  the 
Catholic  Epistles  is  not  quite  constant;  but  al- 
most always  James  stands  first.  In  a  very  few 
authorities  Peter  stands  first,  an  arrangement 
naturally  preferred  in  the  West,  but  not  adopted 
even  there,  because  the  authority  of  the  original 
order  was  too  strong.  A  scholiast  on  the  Epis- 
tle of  James  states  that  this  Epistle  has  been 
placed  before  1  Peter,  "  because  it  is  more 
catholic  than  that  of  Peter,"  by  which  he  seems 
to  mean  that  whereas  1  Peter  is  addressed  "  to 
the  elect  who  are  sojourners  of  the  Dispersion  " 
in  certain  specified  districts,  the  Epistle  of  James 
is  addressed  "  to  the  twelve  tribes  which  are  of 
the  Dispersion,"  without  any  limitation.  The 
Venerable  Bede,  in  the  Prologue  to  the 
Catholic  Epistles  quoted  above,  states  that 
James  is  placed  first,  because  he  undertook  to 
rule  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  the 
fount  and  source  of  that  evangelic  preaching 
which  has  spread  throughout  the  world;  or  else 
because  he  sent  his  Epistle  to  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel,  who  were  the  first  to  believe.  And 
Bede  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  St.  Paul 
himself  adopts  this  order  when  he  speaks  of 
"  James,  and  Cephas,  and  John,  they  who  were 
reputed  to  be  pillars  "  (Gal.  ii.  9).  It  is  possi- 
ble, however,  that  the  order  James,  Peter,  John 
was  meant  to  represent  a  belief  as  to  the 
chronological  precedence  of  James  to  Peter, 
and  Peter  to  John;  Jude  being  placed  last  be- 
cause of  its  comparative  insignificance,  and  be- 
cause it  was  not  at  first  universally  admitted. 
The  Syraic  Version,  which  admits  only  James, 
1  Peter,  and  1  John,  has  the  three  in  this  order; 
and  if  the  arrangement  had  its  origin  in  rever- 
ence for  the  first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  it  is 
strange  that  most  of  the  Syriac  copies  should 
have  a  heading  to  the  effect  that  these  three 
Epistles  of  James,  Peter,  and  John  are  by  the 
three  who  witnessed  the  Transfiguration.    Those 
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who  made  and  those  who  accepted  this  com- 
ment certainly  had  no  idea  of  reverencing  the 
first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  for  it  implies  that  the 
Epistle  of  James  is  by  the  son  of  Zebedee  and 
brother  of  John,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Herod.  But  it  is  probable  that  this  heading  is 
a  mere  blundering  conjecture.  If  persons  who 
believed  the  Epistle  to  be  written  by  James  the 
brother  of  John  had  fixed  the  order,  they  would 
have  fixed  it  thus — Peter,  James,  John,  as  in 
Matt.  xvii.  i;  Mark  v.  37;  ix.  2;  xiii.  3;  xiv.  33; 
comp.  Matt.  xxvi.  37;  or  Peter,  John,  James,  as 
in  Luke  viii.  51;  ix.  28;  Acts  i.  13.  But  the 
former  arrangement  would  be  more  reasonable 
than  the  latter,  seeing  that  John  wrote  so  long 
after  the  other  two.  The  traditional  order  har- 
monises with  two  facts  which  were  worth  mark- 
ing— (1)  that  two  of  the  three  were  Apostles, 
and  must  therefore  be  placed  together;  (2)  that 
John  wrote  last,  and  must  therefore  be  placed 
last;  but  whether  or  no  the  wish  to  mark  these 
facts  determined  the  order,,  we  have  not  suffi- 
cient knowledge  to  enable  us  to  decide. 

How  enormous  would  have  been  the  loss  had 
the  Catholic  Epistles  been  excluded  from  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see.  Whole  phases  of  Christian  thought 
would  have  been  missing.  The  Acts  and  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  would  have  told  us  of  their 
existence,  but  would  not  have  shown  to  us  what 
they  were.  We  should  have  known  that  there 
were  serious  differences  of  opinion  even  among 
the  Apostles  themselves,  but  we  should  have  had 
a  very  imperfect  knowledge  as  to  their  nature 
and  reconciliation.  We  might  have  guessed 
that  those  who  had  been  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
throughout  His  ministry  would  not  preach 
Christ  in  the  same  way  as  St.  Paul,  who  had 
never  seen  Him  until  after  the  Ascension,  but 
we  should  not  have  been  sure  of  this;  still  less 
could  we  have  seen  in  what  the  difference  would 
have  consisted;  and  we  should  have  known  very 
little  indeed  of  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  three 
great  teachers  who  "  were  reputed  to  be  pillars  " 
of  the  Church.  Above  all,  we  should  have 
known  sadly  little  of  the  Mother  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  and  of  the  teaching  of  those  many 
early  Christians  who,  while  heartily  embracing 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  believed  that  they 
were  bound  to  hold  fast  not  only  to  the  moral- 
ity, but  to  the  discipline  of  Moses.  Thus  in 
many  particulars  we  should  have  been  left  to 
conjecture  as  to  how  the  continuity  in  the  Di- 
vine Revelation  was  maintained;  how  the  Gos- 
pel not  merely  superseded,  but  fulfilled,  and 
glorified,  and  grew  out  of  the  Law. 

All  this  has  to  a  large  extent  been  made  plain 
to  us  by  the  providence  of  God  in  giving  to  us 
and  preserving  for  us  in  the  Church  the  seven 
Catholic  Epistles.  We  see  St.  James  and  St. 
Jude  presenting  to  us  that  Judaic  form  of  Chris- 
tianity which  was  really  the  complement,  al- 
though when  exaggerated  it  became  the  oppo-  ' 
site,  of  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul.  We  see  St. 
Peter  mediating  between  the  two,  and  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  a  better  comprehension  of  both. 
And  then  St.  John  lifts  us  up  into  a  higher  and 
clearer  atmosphere,  in  which  the  controversy 
between  Jew  and  Gentile  has  faded  away  into 
the  dim  distance,  and  the  only  opposition  which 
remains  worthy  of  a  Christian's  consideration 
is  that  between  light  and  darkness,  truth  and 
falsehood,  love  and  hate,  God  and  the  world, 
Christ  and  Antichrist,  life  and  death. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE    AUTHENTICITY    OF    THE    EPISTLE 
OF  ST.  IAMES. 

James  i.  1. 

The  question  of  the  authenticity  of  this  Epis- 
tle resolves  itself  into  two  parts — Is  the  Epistle 
the  genuine  product  of  a  writer  of  the  Apostolic 
age?  If  so,  which  of  the  persons  of  the  Apos- 
tolic age  who  bore  the  name  of  James  is  the 
author  of  it?  In  answering  the  former  of  these 
two  questions  it  is  important  to  put  it  in  the 
proper  way.  We  have  done  a  good  deal  to- 
wards the  solution  of  a  problem  when  we  have 
learned  to  state  it  correctly;  and  the  way  in 
which  we  ought  to  approach  the  problem  of  the 
genuineness  of  this  and  other  books  of  the  New 
Testament  is  not,  Why  should  we  believe  that 
these  writings  are  what  they  profess  to  be?  but, 
Why  should  we  refuse  to  believe  this?  Have 
we  any  sufficient  reason  for  reversing  the  de- 
cision of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  which 
possessed  far  more  evidence  on  the  question 
than  has  come  down  to  us? 

It  must  be  remembered  that  that  decision  wai 
not  given  mechanically  or  without  considera- 
tion of  doubts  and  difficulties;  nor  was  it  im- 
posed by  authority,  until  independent  Churches 
and  scholars  had  arrived  at  pretty  much  the 
same  conclusion.  And  the  decision,  as  soon  as 
it  was  pronounced,  was  unanimously  accepted 
in  both  East  and  West — a  fact  which  was  ample 
guarantee  that  the  decision  was  universally  rec- 
ognised as  correct;  for  there  was  no  central 
authority  of  sufficient  influence  to  force  a  sus- 
pected decision  upon  mistrustful  Churches.  Eu- 
sebius,  it  is  true,  classes  most  of  the  Catholic 
Epistles  among  the  "  disputed "  (avTiAeyd/ueva) 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  without,  however, 
affirming  that  he  shared  the  doubts  which  ex- 
isted in  some  quarters  respecting  them.  This 
fact,  which  is  sometimes  rather  hastily  taken  as 
telling  altogether  against  the  writings  which  he 
marks  as  "  disputed,"  really  tells  both  ways. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  shows  that  doubts  had  ex- 
isted respecting  some  of  the  canonical  books; 
and  these  doubts  must  have  had  some  reason 
(whether  valid  or  not)  for  existing.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  authority  of  these 
books  was  sometimes  disputed  in  the  third  cen- 
tury shows  that  the  verdict  formally  given  and 
ratified  at  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (cir.  364)  was 
given  after  due  examination  of  the  adverse 
evidence,  and  with  a  conviction  that  the  doubts 
which  had  been  raised  were  not  justified;  and 
the  universal  welcome  which  was  accorded  to 
the  verdict  throughout  Christendom  shows  that 
the  doubts  which  had  been  raised  had  ceased  to 
exist.  If,  then,  on  the  one  hand  we  remember 
that  misgivings  once  existed,  and  argue  that 
these  misgivings  must  have  had  some  basis,  on 
the  other  we  must  remember  that  these  mis- 
givings were  entirely  abandoned,  and  that  there 
must  have  been  reason  for  abandoning  them. 
What  reason,  then,  have  we  for  disturbing  the 
verdict  of  the  fourth  century,  and  reviving  mis- 
givings long  ago  put  to  rest? 
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Of  course  those  who  gave  that  verdict  and 
those  who  ratified  it  were  fallible  persons,  and 
no  member  of  the  English  Church,  at  any  rate, 
would  argue  that  the  question  is  closed  and  may 
not  be  reopened.  But  the  point  to  be  insisted 
upon  is  that  the  onus  probcmdi  rests  with  those 
who  assail  or  suspect  these  books,  rather  than 
with  those  who  accept  them.  It  is  not  the  books 
that  ought,  on  demand,  again  and  again  to  be 
placed  on  their  trial,  but  the  pleas  of  those  who 
would  once  more  bring  them  into  court,  that 
ought  to  be  sifted.  These  objectors  deserve  a 
hearing;  but  while  they  receive  it,  we  have  full 
right  to  stand  by  the  decision  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  refuse  to  part  with,  or  even  seriously 
to  suspect,  any  of  the  precious  inheritance 
which  has  been  handed  down  to  us.  It  may  be 
confidently  asserted  that  thus  far  no  strong  case 
has  been  made  out  against  any  of  the  five  "  dis- 
puted "  Epistles,  excepting  2  Peter;  and  with 
regard  to  that  it  is  still  true  to  affirm  that  the 
Petrine  authorship  remains,  on  the  whole,  a 
reasonable  "  working  hypothesis." 

Do  not  let  us  forget  what  the  epithet  "  dis- 
puted," applied  to  these  and  one  or  two  other 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  really  means.  It 
does  not  mean  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  Eusebius  found  that  these  writ- 
ings were  universally  regarded  with  suspicion; 
that  is  a  gross  exaggeration  of  the  import  of 
the  term.  Rather  it  means  that  these  books 
were  not  universally  accepted;  that  although 
they  were,  as  a  rule,  regarded  as  canonical,  and 
as  part  of  the  contents  of  the  New  Testament 
(ev6id6^Koc  ypatyai),  yet  in  some  quarters  their 
authority  was  doubted  or  denied.  And  the  rea- 
sons for  these  doubts  were  naturally  not  in  all 
cases  the  same.  With  regard  to  2  Peter,  the 
doubt  must  have  been  as  to  its  genuineness  and 
authenticity.  It  claimed  to  be  written  by 
"  Simon  Peter,  an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  "  and 
a  witness  of  the  Transfiguration  (2  Peter  i.  1, 
18);  but  the  obscurity  of  its  origin  and  other 
circumstances  were  against  it.  With  regard  to 
James,  Jude,  and  2  and  3  John  the  doubt  was 
rather  as  to  their  Apostolicity.  They  did  not 
claim  to  be  written  by  Apostles.  There  was  no 
reason  for  doubting  the  antiquity  or  the  gen- 
uineness of  these  four  books;  but  granting  that 
they  were  written  by  the  persons  whose  names 
they  bore,  were  these  persons  Apostles?  And 
if  they  were  not,  what  was  the  authority  of  their 
writings?  The  doubts  with  regard  to  the  Reve- 
lation and  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  were 
in  part  of  the  same  character.  Were  they  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  term  Apostolic,  as  having 
been  written  by  Apostles,  or  at  least  under  the 
guidance  of  Apostles?  Eusebius  says  expressly 
that  all  these  "  disputed  "  books  were  "  never- 
theless well  known  to  most  people." 

And  it  is  manifest  that  the  doubts  which  Euse- 
bius records  were  ceasing  to  exist.  Only  in 
some  cases  does  he  indicate,  and  that  without 
open  statement,  that  he  himself  was  at  all  in- 
clined to  sympathise  with  them.  And  Athana- 
sius,  writing  a  very  short  time  afterwards  (a.  d. 
326),  makes  no  distinction  between  acknowl- 
edged and  disputed  books,  but  places  all  seven 
of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  as  of  equal  authority, 
immediately  after  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  in  his  Catechetical  Lectures, 
written  before  his  episcopate,  cir.  a.  d.  349,  does 
the  same  ("  Lect.,"  IV.  x.  36).  Some  fifteen 
years  later  we  have  the  Council  of  Laodicea, 


and  near  the  end  of  the  century  the  Council 
of  Hippo,  and  the  third  Council  of  Carthage, 
giving  formal  ratification  to  these  generally  re- 
ceived views;  after  which  all  questioning  for 
many  centuries  ceased.  So  that  while  the 
classification  into  "  acknowledged  "  and  "  dis- 
puted "  writings  proves  that  each  book  was  care- 
fully scrutinised,  and  in  various  quarters  inde- 
pendently, before  it  was  admitted  to  the  canon, 
the  cessation  of  this  distinction  proves  that  the 
result  of  all  this  scrutiny  was  that  the  sporadic 
doubts  and  hesitations  respecting  certain  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  were  finally  put 
to  rest. 

And  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  process 
was  one  of  general  amnesty.  While  some  books 
that  had  here  and  there  been  excluded  were 
finally  accepted,  some  that  had  here  and  there 
been  included  in  the  canon,  such  as  the  Epis- 
tles of  Clement  and  of  Barnabas  and  the  Shep- 
herd of  Hermas,  were  finally  rejected.  The 
charge  of  uncritical  or  indiscriminate  admission 
cannot  be  substantiated.  The  facts  are  quite 
the  other  way. 

When  we  confine  our  attention  to  the  Epis- 
tle of  James  in  particular,  we  find  that  if  the 
doubts  which  were  here  and  there  felt  respect- 
ing it  in  the  third  century  are  intelligible,  the 
universal  acceptance  which  it  met  with  in  the 
fourth  and  following  centuries  is  well  founded. 
The  doubts  were  provoked  by  two  facts — (1) 
the  Epistle  had  remained  for  some  time  un- 
known to  a  good  many  Churches;  (2)  when  it 
became  generally  known  it  remained  uncertain 
what  the  authority  of  the  writer  was,  especially 
whether  he  was  an  Apostle  or  not.  It  is  possi- 
ble also  that  these  misgivings  were  in  some 
cases  emphasised  by  the  further  fact  that  there 
is  a  marked  absence  of  doctrinal  teaching.  In 
this  Epistle  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith 
are  scarcely  touched  upon  at  all.  Whether  the 
apparent  inconsistency  with  the  teaching  of  St. 
Paul  respecting  the  relation  between  faith  and 
works,  of  which  so  much  has  been  made  since 
Luther's  time,  was  discovered  or  not  by  those 
who  were  inclined  to  dispute  the  authority  of 
this  Epistle,  may  be  doubted.  But  of  course, 
if  any  inconsistency  was  believed  to  exist,  that 
also  would  tell  against  the  general  reception  of 
the  letter  as  canonical. 

That  the  Epistle  should  at  first  remain  very 
little  known,  especially  in  the  West  and  among- 
the  Gentile  congregations,  is  exactly  what  we 
should  expect  from  the  character  of  the  letter 
and  the  circumstances  of  its  publication.  It  is 
addressed  by  a  Jew  to  Jews,  by  one  who  never 
moved  from  the  Church  over  which  he  presided 
at  Jerusalem  to  those  humble  and  obscure 
Christians  outside  Palestine  who,  by  their  con- 
scientious retention  of  the  Law  side  by  side 
with  the  Gospel,  cut  themselves  off  more  and 
more  from  free  intercourse  with  other  Chris- 
tians, whether  Gentile  converts  or  more  lib- 
erally-minded Jews.  A  letter  which  in  the  first 
instance  was  to  be  read  in  Christian  synagogues 
(James  ii.  2)  might  easily  remain  a  long  time 
without  becoming  known  to  Churches  which 
from  the  outset  had  adopted  the  principles  laid 
down  in  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 
The  constant  journeys  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  caused  his  letters  to  become  well 
known  throughout  the  Churches  at  a  very  early 
date.  But  the  first  Bishop  of  the  Mother 
Church  of  Jerusalem  had  no  such  advantages. 
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Great  as  was  his  influence  in  his  own  sphere,  of  the   Catholic   Epistles.     There  is  no  certain 

with   a   rank   equal   to   that   of  an   Apostle,   yet  allusion  to  them  or  quotation  from  them  in  the 

he  was  not  well  known  outside  that  sphere,  and  Homilies  of  Aphrahat  or  Aphraates   (cir.  a.   d. 

he  himself  seems  never  to  have  travelled  beyond  335);   and   in   the   "Doctrine   of  Addai  "    (a.   d. 

it,  or  even  to  have  left  the  centre  of  it.     With  250-300)   the   clergy   of   Edessa   are   directed   to 

outsiders,  who  simply  knew  that  he  was  not  one  read   the    Law   and   the    Prophets,   the    Gospel, 

of  the  Twelve,  his  influence  would  not  be  great;  St.    Paul's    Epistles,    and    the    Acts,    no    other 

and  a  letter  emanating  from  him,  even  if  known  canonical      book     being      mentioned.       In      all 

to  exist,  would  not  be  eagerly  inquired  after  or  Churches  the  number  of  Christian  writings  read 

carefully   circulated.     Gentile    prejudice    against  publicly  in  the  liturgy  was  at  first  small,  and  in 

Jewish  Christians  would  still  further  contribute  no  case  were  the  Catholic  Epistles  the  first  to 

to  keep  in  the  background  a  letter  which  was  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

specially    addressed   to   Jewish    Christians,    and  The  internal  evidence,  as  we  shall  see  when 

was  also   itself  distinctly  Jewish  in  tone.     Nor  we  come   to   examine   it  more  closely,   is   even 

would  the  exclusive  class  of  believers  to  whom  more  strong  than  the  external.     The  character 

the  letter  was   sent  care  to  make   it  known  to  of  the  letter  exactly  harmonises  with  the  char- 

those  Christians  from  whom  they  habitually  kept  acter   of  James  the   first   Bishop   of  Jerusalem, 

aloof.     Thus  the  prejudices  of  both  sides  con-  and  with  the  known  circumstances  of  those  to 

tributed  to  prevent  the  Epistle  from  circulating  whom  the  letter  is  addressed,  and  this  in  a  way 

outside   the   somewhat  narrow   circle   to   which  that  no  literary  forger  of  that  age  could  have 

it  was  in  the  first  instance  addressed;  and  there  reached.     And  there  is  no  sufficient  motive  for 

is  therefore  nothing  surprising  in  its  being  un-  a  forgery,  for  the  letter  is  singularly  wanting  in 

known  to  Irenaeus,  Hippolytus,  Tertullian,  Cyp-  doctrinal  statements.     The  supposed  opposition 

rian,  and  the  author  of  the  Muratorian  Canon,  to  St.  Paul  will  not  hold;  a  writer  who  wished 

There  is  no  sign  that  these  writers  rejected  it;  to  oppose  St.  Paul  would  have  made  his  oppo- 

they  had  never  heard  of  it.  sition    much    more    clear.     And    a    forger    who 

And  yet  the  Epistle  did  become  known  at  wished  to  get  the  authority  of  St.  James  where- 
a  very  early  date,  at  any  rate  to  some  outsiders,  with  to  counteract  St.  Paul's  teaching  would 
even  in  the  West.  It  was  almost  certainly  have  made  us  aware  that  it  was  either  an  Apos- 
known  to  Clement  of  Rome,  whose  Epistle  to  tie,  the  son  of  Zebedee  or  the  son  of  Alphaeus, 
the  Church  of  Corinth  (written  cir.  a.  d.  97)  or  else  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  who  was  ad- 
contains  several  passages,  which  seem  to  be  dressing  us,  and  would  not  have  left  it  open 
reminiscences  of  St.  James.  And  although  not  for  us  to  suppose  that  the  Epistle  was  from 
one  of  them  can  be  relied  upon  as  proving  that  the  pen  of  some  unknown  James,  who  had  no 
Clement  knew  our  Epistle,  yet,  when  they  are  authority  at  all  equal  to  that  of  St.  Paul.  And 
all  put  together,  they  make  a  cumulative  argu-  let  any  one  compare  this  Epistle  with  those  of 
ment  of  very  great  strength.  So  cautious  and  Clement  of  Rome,  and  of  Barnabas,  and  of  Ig- 
critical  a  writer  as  Bishop  Lightfoot  does  not  natius,  and  mark  its  enormous  superiority.  If 
hesitate  to  assert,  in  a  note  on  Clement,  chap,  it  were  the  work  of  a  forger,  what  a  perplexing 
xii.,  "  The  instance  of  Rahab  was  doubtless  sug-  fact  this  superiority  would  be!  If  it  be  the  work 
gested  by  Heb.  xi.  31;  James  ii.  25;  for  both  either  of  an  Apostle  or  of  one  who  had  Apos- 
these  Epistles  were  known  to  St.  Clement,  and  tolic  rank,  everything  is  explained, 
are  quoted  elsewhere."  And  the  Epistle  of  St.  Luther's  famous  criticism  on  the  Epistle,  that 
James  was  certainly  known  to  Hermas,  a  it  is  "  a  veritable  Epistle  of  straw,"  is  amazing, 
younger  contemporary  of  Clement,  and  author  of  and  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  con- 
the  "  Shepherd,"  which  was  written  in  the  first  tradicts  his  caricature  of  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of 
half,  and  possibly  in  the  first  quarter,  of  the  justification  by  faith.  There  is  no  opposition 
second  century.  Origen,  in  the  works  of  which  between  St.  James  and  St.  Paul,  and  there  is 
we  have  the  Greek  original,  quotes  it  once  as  sometimes  no  real  opposition  between  St.  James 
"  The  Epistle  current  as  that  of  James "  (ry  and  Luther  (see  p.  591).  And  when  Luther 
<pspo/iivri  'IciKupov  enioToly)  — "  In  Johan.,"  xix.  6),  gives  as  his  opinion  that  our  Epistle  was  "  not 
and  once  ("  In  Psal.,"  xxx.)  without  any  expres-  the  writing  of  any  Apostle  "  we  can  agree  with 
sion  of  doubt;  and  in  the  inaccurate  Latin  him,  though  not  in  the  sense  in  which  he  means 
translations  of  others  of  his  works  there  are  it;  for  he  starts  from  the  erroneous  supposition 
several  distinct  quotations  from  the  Epistle,  that  the  letter  bears  the  name  of  the  son  of 
So  that  it  would  seem  to  have  reached  Alexan-  Zebedee.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind  his  own 
dria  just  as  Clement,  Origen's  instructor  and  explanation  of  what  is  Apostolic  and  what  is 
predecessor,  left  the  city  during  the  persecution  not.  It  has  a  purely  subjective  meaning.  It 
under  Septimius  Severus  (cir.  a.  d.  202).  does  not  mean  what  was  written  or  not  written 

But   the  conclusive   fact   in   the   external   evi-  by    an    Apostle    or    the    equal    of    an    Apostle, 

dence  respecting  the   Epistle  is  that  it  is  con-  "  Apostolic "    means    that    which,    in    Luther's 

tained    in    the    Peshitto.     This    ancient    Syriac  opinion,  an  Apostle  ought  to  teach,  and  all  that 

Version  was  made  in  the  second  century,  in  the  fails  to  satisfy  this  condition  is  not  Apostolic, 

country  in  which  the  letter  of  James  would  be  "  Therein  all  true  holy  books  agree,  that  they 

best  known;   and  although  the  framers   of  this  preach  and  urge  Christ.     That  too  is  the  right 

translation  omitted  2  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  and  touchstone  whereby  to  test  all  books — whether 

Jude,    they    admitted    James    without    scruple,  they  urge  Christ  or  not;  for  all  Scripture  testi- 

Thus  the  earliest  evidence  for  this  Epistle,  as  for  fies  of  Christ  (Rom.  iii.  21).        .    .    That  which 

that  to  the   Hebrews,  is  chiefly   Eastern;   while  does  not  teach  Christ  is  still  short  of  Apostolic, 

that  for  Jude,   as   for  2  and  3  John,   is   chiefly  even  if  it  were  the  teaching  of  St.  Peter  or  St. 

Western.  Paul.     Again,   that  which  preaches   Christ,  that 

And  the  evidence  of  the  Peshitto  is  not  weak-  were    Apostolic,    even   if   Judas,    Annas,    Pilate, 

ened  by  the  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  that  there  was  a  and  Herod  preached  it."     The  Lutheran  Church 

still  earlier  Syrian  canon  which  contained  none  has   not   followed   him   in   his   principle,    which 
36-Vol.  VI. 
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places  the  authority  of  any  book  of  Scripture 
at  the  mercy  of  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the 
individual  reader;  and  it  has  restored  the  Epis- 
tles to  the  Hebrews  and  of  James  and  Jude  to 
their  proper  places  in  the  New  Testament,  in- 
stead of  leaving  them  in  the  kind  of  appendix 
to  which  Luther  had  banished  them  and  the 
Revelation.  Moreover,  the  passage  containing 
the  statement  about  the  "  veritable  Epistle  of 
straw  "  is  now  omitted  from  the  preface  to  his 
translation.  And  with  regard  to  this  very  point, 
his  former  friend  and  later  opponent  Andrew 
Rudolph  Bodenstein,  of  Karlstadt,  pertinently 
asked,  "  If  you  allow  the  Jews  to  stamp  books 
with  authority  by  receiving  them,  why  do  you 
refuse  to  grant  as  much  power  to  the  Churches 
of  Christ,  since  the  Church  is  not  less  than  the 
Synagogue?  "  We  have  at  least  as  much  reason 
to  trust  the  Councils  of  Laodicea,  Hippo,  and 
Carthage,  which  formally  denned  the  limits  of 
the  New  Testament,  as  we  have  to  trust  the 
unknown  Jewish  influences  which  fixed  those  of 
the  Old.  And  when  we  examine  for  ourselves 
the  evidence  which  is  still  extant,  and  which 
has  greatly  diminished  in  the  course  of  fifteen 
hundred  years,  we  feel  that  both  on  external 
and  internal  grounds  the  decision  of  the  fourth 
century  respecting  the  genuineness  of  the  Epis- 
tle of  St.  James,  as  a  veritable  product  of  the 
Apostolic  age  and  as  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament,  is  fully  justified. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  EPISTLE:  JAMES 
THE  BROTHER  OF   THE  LORD. 

James  i.  i. 

We  have  still  to  consider  the  second  half  of 
the  question  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this  letter. 
Granting  that  it  is  a  genuine  Epistle  of  James, 
and  a  writing  of  the  Apostolic  age,  to  which  of 
the  persons  in  that  age  who  are  known  to  us 
as  bearing  the  name  of  James  is  it  to  be  at- 
tributed? The  consensus  of  opinion  on  this 
point,  though  not  so  great  as  that  respecting 
the  genuineness  of  the  letter,  is  now  very  con- 
siderable, and  seems  to  be  increasing. 

The  name  James  is  the  English  form  of  the 
Hebrew  name  Yacoob  (J300*3),  which  in  Greek 
became  'IaKw/3oc,  in  Latin  Jacobus,  and  in  Eng- 
lish James,  a  form  which  grievously  blurs  the 
history  of  the  name.  From  having  been  the 
name  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  the  progenitor  of 
the  Jewish  race,  it  became  one  of  the  common- 
est of  proper  names  among  the  Jews;  and  in  the 
New  Testament  we  find  several  persons  bear- 
ing this  name  among  the  followers  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  would  be  possible  to  make  as  many 
as  six;  but  these  must  certainly  be  reduced  to 
four,   and  probably  to  three. 

These  six  are — 

1.  James  the  Apostle,  the  son  of  Zebedee  and 
brother  of  John  the  Apostle  (Matt.  iv.  21;  x.  2; 
xvii.  5;  Mark  x.  35;  xiii.  3;  Luke  ix.  54;  Acts 
xii.   2). 

2.  James  the  Apostle,  the  son  of  Alphaeus 
(Matt.  x.  3;  Mark  iii.  18;  Luke  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13). 

3.  James  the  Little,  the  son  of  Mary  the  wife 
of  Clopas  (John  xix.  25),  who  had  one  other 
son,  named  joses  (Matt,  xxvii.  56;  Mark  xv.  40). 

4.  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord  (Gal.  i.  19), 


a  relationship  which  he  shares  with  Joses, 
Simon,  and  Judas  (Matt.  xiii.  55;  Mark  vi.  3) 
and  some  unnamed  sisters. 

5.  James  the  overseer  of  the  Church  of  Jeru- 
salem (Acts  xii.  17;  xv.  13;  xxi.  18;  1  Cor.  xv.  7; 
Gal.  ii.  9,  12). 

6.  James  the  brother  of  the  Jude  who  wrote 
the  Epistle   (Jude  i.   1). 

Besides  which,  we  have  an  unknown  James, 
who  was  father  of  the  Apostle  Judas,  not  Is- 
cariot  (Luke  v.  16);  but  we  do  not  know  that 
this  James  ever  became  a  disciple. 

Of  these  six  we  may  safely  identify  the  last 
three  as  being  one  and  the  same  person;  and 
we  may  probably  identify  James  the  Apostle,  the 
son  of  Alphaeus,  with  James  the  Little,  the  son 
of  Mary  and  Clopas;  in  which  case  we  may 
conjecture  that  the  epithet  of  "  the  Little  " 
(6  fiiKfjdc)  was  given  him  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  other  Apostle  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee. 
Clopas  (not  Cleophas,  as  in  the  A.  V.)  may  be 
one  Greek  form  of  the  Aramaic  name  Chalpai, 
of  which  Alphaeus  may  be  another  Greek  form; 
so  that  the  father  of  this  James  may  have  been 
known  both  as  Clopas  and  as  Alphaeus.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  certain.  In  the  ancient 
Syraic  Version  we  do  not  find  both  Alphaeus 
and  Clopas  represented  by  Chalpai;  but  we  find 
Alphaeus  rendered  Chalpai,  while  Clopas  reap- 
pears as  Kleopha.  And  the  same  usage  is 
found  in  the  Jerusalem  Syraic. 

We  have  thus  reduced  the  six  to  four  or  three 
and  it  is  sometimes  proposed  to  reduce  the 
three  to  two,  by  identifying  James  the  Lord's 
brother  with  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus.  But 
this  identification  is  attended  by  difficulties  so 
serious  as  to  seem  to  be  quite  fatal;  and  it  would 
proably  never  have  been  made  but  for  the  wish 
to  show  that  "  brother  of  the  Lord  "  does  not 
mean  brother  in  the  literal  sense,  but  may  mean 
cousin.  For  the  identification  depends  upon 
making  Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas  (and  mother 
of  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus)  identical  with  the 
sister  of  Mary  the  mother  of  the  Lord,  in  the 
much-discussed  passage  John  xix.  25;  so  that 
Jesus  and  James  would  be  first  cousins,  being 
sons  respectively  of  two  sisters,  each  of  whom 
was  called  Mary. 

The  difficulties  under  which  this  theory  la- 
bours are  mainly  these: — 

1.  It  depends  on  an  identification  of  Clopas 
with  Alphaeus,  which  is  uncertain,  though  not 
improbable. 

2.  It  depends  on  a  further  identification  of 
Christ's  "  mother's  sister  "  with  "  Mary  the  wife 
of  Clopas  "  in  John  xix.  25,  which  is  both  uncer- 
tain and  highly  improbable.  In  that  verse  we 
almost  certainly  have  four  women,  and  not 
three,  contrasted  with  the  four  soldiers  just 
mentioned  (vv.  23,  24),  and  arranged  in  two 
pairs:  "His  mother,  and  His  mother's  sister; 
Mary  the  wife  of  Clopas,  and  Mary  Magdalene." 

3.  It  assumes  that  two  sisters  were  both  called 
Mary. 

4.  No  instance  in  Greek  literature  has  been 
found  in  which  "  brother "  (d(5eAo<5f)  means 
"  cousin."  The  Greek  language  has  a  word  to 
express  "  cousin  "  (avefios)  which  occurs  Col. 
iv.  10;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  ancient 
tradition  preserved  by  Hegesippus  (cir.  a.  d. 
170)  distinguishes  James,  the  first  overseer  of 
the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  "  brother  of  the 
Lord  "  (Eus.  "  H.  E.,"  II.  xxiii.  1),  and  his  suc- 
cessor  Symeon  as  the   "  cousin  of  the   Lord " 
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(IV.  xxii.  4).  Could  Hegesippus  have  written 
thus  if  James  were  really  a  cousin?  If  a  vague 
term  such  as  "  kinsman  "  (ovyyevt/g,  was  wanted, 
that  also  might  have  been  used,  as  in  Luke  i. 
36,  58;  ii.  44. 

5.  In  none  of  the  four  lists  of  the  Apostles  is 
there  any  hint  that  any  of  them  are  the  brethren 
of  the  Lord;  and  in  Acts  i.  13,  14,  and  1  Cor. 
ix.  5,  "  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  "  are  expressly 
distinguished  from  the  Apostles.  Moreover,  the 
traditions  of  the  age  subsequent  to  the  New 
Testament  sometimes  make  James  the  Lord's 
brother  one  of  the  Seventy,  but  never  one  of 
the  Twelve,  a  fact  which  can  be  explained  only 
on  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  notorious  that 
he  was  not  one  of  the  Twelve.  The  reverence 
for  this  James  and  for  the  title  of  Apostle  was 
such  that  tradition  would  eagerly  have  given 
him  the  title  had  there  been  any  opening  for 
doing  so. 

6.  The  "  brethren  of  the  Lord  "  appear  in  the 
Gospels  almost  always  with  the  mother  of  the 
Lord  (Matt.  xii.  46;  Mark  iii.  $2;  Luke  viii.  19; 
John  ii.  12);  never  with  Mary  the  wife  of 
Clopas;  and  popular  knowledge  of  them  con- 
nects them  with  Christ's  mother,  and  not  with 
any  other  Mary  (Mark  vi.  3;  Matt.  xiii.  55). 
"  My  brethren,"  in  Matt,  xxviii.  10,  and  John 
xx.  17,  does  not  mean  Christ's  earthly  relations, 
but  the  children  of  "  My  Father  and  your 
Father." 

7.  But  the  strongest  objection  of  all  is  St. 
John's  express  statement  (vii.  5)  that  ;'  even  His 
brethren  did  not  believe  on  Him;  "  a  statement 
which  he  could  not  have  made  if  one  of  the 
brethren  (James),  and  possibly  two  others 
(Simon  and  Judas),  were  already  Apostles. 

The  identification  of  James  the  son  of 
Alphjeus  with  James  the  Lord's  brother  must 
therefore  be  abandoned,  and  we  remain  with 
three  disciples  bearing  the  name  of  James  from 
which  to  select  the  writer  of  this  Epistle — the 
son  of  Zebedee,  the  son  of  Alphseus,  and  the 
brother  of  the  Lord.  The  father  of  Judas,  not 
Iscariot,  need  not  be  considered,  for  we  do  not 
even  know  that  he  ever  became  a  believer. 

In  our  ignorance  of  the  life,  and  thought, 
and  language  of  the  son  of  Zebedee  and  the 
son  of  Alphaeus,  we  cannot  say  that  there  is 
anything  in  the  Epistle  itself  which  forbids  us 
to  attribute  it  to  either  of  them;  but  there  is 
nothing  in  it  which  leads  us  to  do  so.  And 
there  are  two  considerations  which,  when  com- 
bined, are  strongly  against  Apostolic  author- 
ship. The  writer  does  not  claim  to  be  an  Apos- 
tle; and  the  hesitation  as  to  the  reception  of  the 
Epistle  in  certain  parts  of  the  Christian  Church 
would  be  extraordinary  if  the  letter  were  re- 
puted to  be  of  Apostolic  authorship.  When  we 
take  either  of  these  Apostles  separately  we  be- 
come involved  in  further  difficulties.  It  is  not 
probable  that  any  Apostolic  literature  existed 
in  the  lifetime  of  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  who 
was  martyred,  under  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  i.  e., 
not  later  than  the  spring  of  a.  d.  44,  when 
Herod  Agrippa  died.  That  any  Apostle  wrote 
an  encyclical  letter  as  early  as  a.  d.  42  or  43  is 
so  improbable  that  we  ought  to  have  strong 
evidence  before  adopting  it,  and  the  only  evi- 
dence worth  considering  is  that  furnished  by 
the  Peshitto.  The  earliest  MSS.  of  this  ancient 
Syriac  Version,  which  date  from  the  fifth  to  the 
eighth  century,  call  it  an  Epistle  of  James  the 
Apostle;   but  evidence   which   cannot   be   traced 


higher  than  the  fifth  century  respecting  an  im- 
probable occurrence  alleged  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  first  century  is  not  worth  very  much. 
Moreover,  the  scribes  who  put  this  heading  and 
subscription  to  the  Epistle  may  have  meant  no 
more  than  that  it  was  by  a  person  of  Apostolic 
rank,  or  they  may  have  shared  the  common 
Western  error  of  identifying  the  brother  of  the 
Lord  with  the  son  of  Alphseus.  Editors  of  the 
Syriac  Version  in  a  much  later  age  certainly  do 
attribute  the  Epistle  to  the  son  of  Zebedee,  for 
they  state  that  the  three  Catholic  Epistles  ad- 
mitted to  that  version — James,  1  Peter,  and 
1  John — are  by  the  three  Apostles  who  witnessed 
the  Transfiguration.  The  statement  seems  to 
be  a  blundering  misinterpretation  of  the  earlier 
title,  which  assigned  it  to  James  the  Apostle. 
And  if  we  attribute  the  letter  to  the  son  of 
Alphaeus  we  get  rid  of  one  difficulty,  only  to 
fall  into  another;  we  are  no  longer  compelled 
to  give  the  Epistle  so  improbably  early  a  date 
as  a.  d.  43,  but  we  are  left  absolutely  without 
any  evidence  to  connect  it  with  the  son  of 
Alphaeus,  unless  we  identify  this  Apostle  with 
the  brother  of  the  Lord,  an  identification  which 
has  already  been  shown  to  be  untenable. 

Therefore,  without  further  hesitation,  we  may 
assign  the  Epistle  to  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  impressive  figures  in  the  Apostolic  age, 
James  the  Just,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
first  overseer  of  the  Mother  Church  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

Whether  James  was  the  brother  of  the  Lord 
as  being  the  son  of  Joseph  by  a  former  mar- 
riage, or  as  being  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
born  after  the  birth  of  Jesus,  need  not  be  argued 
in  detail.  All  that  specially  concerns  us,  for  a 
right  understanding  of  the  Epistle,  is  to  remem- 
ber that  it  was  written  by  one  who,  although 
for  some  time  not  a  believer  in  the  Messiahship 
of  Jesus,  was,  through  his  near  relationship, 
constantly  in  His  society,  witnessing  His  acts 
and  hearing  His  words.  This  much,  however, 
should  be  noted,  that  there  is  nothing  in  Scrip- 
ture to  warn  us  from  understanding  that  Joseph 
and  Mary  had  other  children,  and  that  "  first- 
born "  in  Luke  ii.  7,  and  "  till  "  in  Matt.  i.  25. 
appear  to  imply  that  they  had;  a  supposition 
confirmed  by  contemporary  belief  (Mark  vi.  3; 
Matt.  xiii.  55),  and  by  the  constant- attendance 
of  these  "  brethren  "  on  the  mother  of  the  Lord 
(Matt.  xii.  46;  Mark  iii.  2,2;  Luke  viii.  19;  John 
ii.  12);  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  theory 
which  gives  Joseph  children  older  than  Jesus 
deprives  Him  of  His  rights  as  the  heir  of 
Joseph  and  of  the  house  of  David;  seems  to  be 
of  apocryphal  origin  (Gospel  according  to 
Peter,  or  Book  of  James);  and  like  Jerome's 
theory  of  cousinship,  appears  to  have  been  in- 
vented in  the  interests  of  ascetic  views  and 
of  a  priori  convictions  as  to  the  perpetual  vir- 
ginity of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  immense  con- 
sensus of  belief  in  the  perpetual  virginity  does 
not  begin  until  long  after  all  historical  evidence 
was  lost.  Tertullian  appears  to  assume  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  Lord's  brethren  are 
the  children  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  as  if  in  his 
day  no  one  had  any  other  view  ("  Adv.  Marc," 
IV.  xix. ;  "  De  Carne  Christi,"  vii.). 

According  to  either  view,  James  was  the  son 
of  Joseph,  and  almost  certainly  was  brought  up 
with  his  Divine  Brother  in  the  humble  home  at 
Nazareth.  His  father,  as  St.  Matthew  tells  us 
(i.    19)    was   a  just   or   righteous   man,   like   the 
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parents  of  the  Baptist  (Luke  i.  6),  and  this  was 
the  title  by  which  James  was  known  during  his 
lifetime,  and  by  which  he  is  still  constantly 
known.  He  is  James  "  the  Just "  (6  Sumioq). 
The  epithet  as  used  in  Scripture  of  his  father 
and  others  (Matt.  i.  19;  xxiii.  35;  Luke  i.  6; 
ii.  25;  xxiii.  50;  Acts  x.  20;  2  Peter  ii.  7),  and  in 
history  of  him,  must  not  be  understood  as  im- 
plying precisely  what  the  Athenians  meant  when 
they  styled  Aristides  "  the  Just,"  or  what  we 
mean  by  being  "  just  "  now.  To  a  Jew  the  word 
implied  not  merely  being  impartial  and  upright, 
but  also  having  a  studied  and  even  scrupulous 
reverence  for  everything  prescribed  by  the 
Law.  The  Sabbath,  the  synagogue  worship,  the 
feasts  and  fasts,  purification,  tithes,  all  the  moral 
and  ceremonial  ordinances  of  the  Law  of  the 
Lord — these  were  the  things  on  which  the  just 
man  bestowed  a  loving  care,  and  in  which  he 
preferred  to  do  more  than  was  required,  rather 
than  the  bare  minimum  insisted  on  by  the  Rab- 
bis. It  was  in  a  home  of  which  righteousness  of 
this  kind  was  the  characteristic  that  St.  James 
was  reared,  and  in  which  he  became  imbued  with 
that  reverent  love  for  the  Law  which  makes  him, 
even  more  than  St.  Paul,  to  be  the  ideal  "  He- 
brew of  Hebrews."  For  him  Christ  came  "  not 
to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil."  Christianity  turns  the 
Law  of  Moses  into  a  "  royal  law  "  (ii.  8),  but 
it  does  not  abrogate  it.  The  Judaism  which 
had  been  his  moral  and  spiritual  atmosphere 
during  his  youth  and  early  manhood  remained 
with  him  after  he  had  learned  to  see  that  there 
was  no  antagonism  between  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel. 

It  would  be  part  of  his  strict  Jewish  training 
that  he  should  pay  the  prescribed  visits  to  Jeru- 
salem at  the  feasts  (John  vii.  10) ;  and  he  would 
there  become  familiar  with  the  magnificent 
liturgy  of  the  Temple,  and  would  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  that  love  of  public  and  private  prayer 
within  its  precincts  which  was  one  of  his  best- 
known  characteristics  in  after-life.  A  love  of 
prayer,  and  a  profound  belief  in  its  efficacy,  ap- 
pear again  and  again  in  the  pages  of  his  Epis- 
tle (i.  5;  iv.  2,  3,  8;  v.  13-18).  It  was  out  of 
a  strong  personal  experience  that  the  man  who 
knelt  in  prayer  until  "  his  knees  became  hard 
like  a  camel's  "  declared  that  "  the  supplication 
of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much  in  its  work- 
ing. 

Strict  Judaism  has  ever  a  tendency  to  narrow- 
ness, and  we  find  this  tendency  in  the  brethren 
of  the  Lord,  in  their  attitude  both  towards  their 
Brother,  and  also  towards  Gentile  converts  after 
they  had  accepted  Him  (Gal.  ii.  12).  Of  the 
long  period  of  silence  during  which  Jesus  was 
preparing  Himself  for  His  ministry  we  know 
nothing.  But  immediately  after  His  first  mira- 
cle, which  they  probably  witnessed,  they  went 
down  with  Him,  and  His  mother,  and  His  dis- 
ciples to  Capernaum  (John  ii.  12),  and  very 
possibly  accompanied  Him  to  Jerusalem  for  the 
Passover.  They  would  be  almost  certain  to  go 
thither  to  keep  the  feast.  It  was  there  that 
"  many  believed  on  His  Name,  beholding  His 
signs  which  He  did.  But  Jesus  did  not  trust 
Himself  unto  them,  for  that  He  knew  all  men." 
He  knew  that  when  the  immediate  effect  of  His 
miracles  had  passed  off  the  faith  of  these  sudden 
converts  would  not  endure.  And  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  with  His  brethren.  They 
were  at  first  attracted  by  His  originality,  and 
power,  and  holiness,  then  perplexed  by  methods 


which  they  could  not  understand  (John  vii.  3,  4), 
then  inclined  to  regard  Him  as  a  dreamer  and 
a  fanatic  (Mark  iii.  21),  and  finally  decided 
against  Him  (John  vii.  5).  Like  many  others 
among  His  followers,  they  were  quite  unable 
to  reconcile  His  position  with  the  traditional 
views  respecting  the  Messiah;  and  instead  of 
revising  these  views,  as  being  possibly  faulty, 
they  held  fast  to  them,  and  rejected  Him.  It 
was  not  merely  in  reference  to  the  people  of 
Nazareth,  who  had  tried  to  kill  Him  (Luke  iv. 
29),  but  to  those  who  were  still  closer  to  Him 
by  ties  of  blood  and  home,  that  He  uttered  the 
sad  complaint,  "  A  prophet  is  not  without 
honour,  save  in  his  own  country,  and  among  his 
own  kin,  and  in  his  own  house  "  (Mark  vi.  4). 

The  fact  that  our  Lord  committed  His  mother 
to  the  keeping  of  St.  John  harmonises  with  the 
supposition  that  at  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion 
His  brethren  were  still  unbelievers.  The  Resur- 
rection would  be  likely  to  open  their  eyes  and 
dispel  their  doubts  (Acts  i.  14) ;  and  a  special 
revelation  of  the  risen  Lord  seems  to  have  been 
granted  to  St.  James  (1  Cor.  xv.  7),  as  to  St. 
Paul;  in  both  cases  because  behind  the  external 
opposition  to  Christ  there  were  earnest  faith  and 
devotion,  which  at  once  found  their  object,  as 
soon  as  the  obstructing  darkness  was  removed. 
After  his  conversion,  St.  James  speedily  took  the 
first  place  among  the  believers  who  constituted 
the  original  Church  of  Jerusalem.  He  takes  the 
lead,  even  when  the  chief  of  the  Apostles  are 
present.  It  is  to  him  that  St.  Peter  reports  him- 
self, when  he  is  miraculously  freed  from  prison 
(Acts  xii.  17).  It  is  he  who  presides  at  the  so- 
called  Council  of  Jerusalem  (xv.  13;  see  esp. 
ver.  19).  And  it  is  to  him  that  St.  Paul  spe- 
cially turns  on  his  last  visit  to  Jerusalem,  to 
report  his  success  among  the  Gentiles  (xxi.  17). 
St.  Paul  places  him  before  St.  Peter  and  St. 
John  in  mentioning  those  "  who  were  reputed  to 
be  pillars  "  of  the  Church  (Gal.  ii.  9),  and  states 
that  on  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  after  his  own 
conversion  he  stayed  fifteen  days  with  Peter, 
but  saw  no  other  of  the  Apostles,  excepting 
James,  the  Lord's  brother  (Gal.  i.  18,  19);  a 
passage  of  disputed  meaning,  but  which,  if  it 
does  not  imply  that  James  was  in  some  sense  an 
Apostle,  at  least  suggests  that  he  was  a  person 
of  equal  importance.  (Comp.  Acts  ix.  26-30). 
Moreover,  we  find  that  at  Antioch  St.  Peter 
himself  allowed  his  attitude  towards  the  Gen- 
tiles to  be  changed  in  deference  to  the  represen- 
tations of  "  certain  that  came  from  James,"  who 
had  possibly  misunderstood  or  misused  their 
commission;  but  the  narrowness  already  alluded 
to  may  have  made  St.  James  himself  unable  to 
move  as  rapidly  as  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in 
adopting  a  generous  course  with  Gentile  con- 
verts. 

Unless  there  is  a  reference  to  St.  James  in 
Heb.  xiii.  7,  as  among  those  who  had  once 
"  had  the  lead  over  you,"  but  are  now  no 
longer  alive  to  speak  the  word,  we  must  go  out- 
side the  New  Testament  for  further  notices  of 
him.  They  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Hegesippus,  and  Josephus. 
Clement  ("  Hypotyp.,"  VI.  ap.  Eus.  "  H.  E.," 
II.  i.  3)  records  a  tradition  that  Peter,  James, 
and  John,  after  the  Ascension  of  the  Saviour, 
although  they  had  been  preferred  by  the  Lord, 
did  not  contend  for  distinction,  but  that  James 
the  Just  became  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  And 
again  ("  Hypotyp.,"  VII.),  "  To  James  the  Just, 
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John,  and  Peter,  the  Lord,  after  the  Resurrec- 
tion, imparted  the  gift  of  knowledge  {ttjv  yvuaiv) ; 
these  imparted  it  to  the  rest  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles  to  the  Seventy,  of 
whom  Barnabas  was  one.  Now,  there  have 
been  two  Jameses — one  the  Just,  who  was 
thrown  from  the  gable  [of  the  Temple],  and 
beaten  to  death  by  a  fuller  with  a  club,  and 
another  who  was  beheaded."  The  narrative  of 
Hegesippus  is  also  preserved  for  us  by  Euse- 
bius  ("  H.  E.,"  II.  xxiii.  4-18).  It  is  manifestly 
legendary,  and  possibly  comes  from  the  Essene 
Ebionites,  who  appear  to  have  been  fond  of 
religious  romances.  It  is  sometimes  accepted 
as  historical,  as  by  Clement  in  the  passage  just 
quoted;  but  its  internal  improbabilities  and  its 
divergencies  from  Josephus  condemn  it.  It 
may,  however,  contain  some  historical  touches, 
especially  in  the  general  sketch  of  St.  James; 
just  as  the  legends  about  our  own  King  Alfred, 
although  untrustworthy  as  to  facts,  nevertheless 
convey  a  true  idea  of  the  saintly  and  scholarly 
king.  It  runs  thus:  "There  succeeds  to  the 
charge  of  the  Church,  James,  the  brother  of  the 
Lord,  in  conjunction  with  the  Apostles,  the  one 
who  has  been  named  Just  by  all,  from  the  time 
of  our  Lord  to  our  own  time,  for  there  were 
many  called  James.  Now,  he  was  holy  from  his 
mother's  womb.  He  drank  neither  wine  nor 
strong  drink;  nor  did  he  eat  animal  food.  No 
razor  ever  came  upon  his  head;  he  anointed  not 
himself  with  oil;  and  he  did  not  indulge  in 
bathing.  To  him  alone  was  it  lawful  to  go  into 
the  Holy  Place';  for  he  wore  no  wool,  but  linen. 
And  he  would  go  into  the  Temple  alone,  and 
would  be  found  there  kneeling  on  his  knees  and 
asking  forgiveness  for  the  people,  so  that  his 
knees  became  dry  and  hard  as  a  camel's,  because 
he  was  always  on  his  knees  worshipping  God 
and  asking  forgiveness  for  the  people.  On  ac- 
count, therefore,  of  his  exceeding  justness,  he 
was  called  Just  and  Oblias,  which  is  in  Greek 
'  bulwark  of  the  people  '  and  '  justness,'  as  the 
prophets  show  concerning  him.  Some,  then,  of 
the  seven  sects  among  the  people,  which  have 
been  mentioned  before  by  me  in  the  '  Memoirs,' 
asked  him,  What  is  the  Door  of  Jesus?  And 
he  said  that  He  was  the  Saviour.  From  which 
some  believed  Jesus  is  the  Christ.  But  the 
sects  aforesaid  did  not  believe,  either  in  the 
Resurrection  or  in  One  coming  to  recompense 
to  each  man  according  to  his  works.  But  as 
many  as  believed  did  so  through  James.  When 
many,  therefore,  even  of  the  rulers  were  be- 
lieving, there  was  a  tumult  of  the  Jews  and 
scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  said,  It  looks  as  if 
all  the  people  would  be  expecting  Jesus  as  the 
Christ.  They  came  together,  therefore,  and  said 
to  James,  We  pray  thee,  restrain  the  people, 
for  it  has  been  led  astray  after  Jesus,  as  though 
He  were  the  Christ.  We  pray  thee  to  persuade 
all  that  come  to  the  day  of  the  Passover  con- 
cerning Jesus;  for  to  thee  we  all  give  heed.  For 
we  bear  witness  to  thee,  and  so  do  all  the  peo- 
ple, that  thou  art  just,  and  acceptest  not  the 
person  of  any.  Do  thou,  therefore,  persuade 
the  multitude  not  to  be  led  astray  concerning 
Jesus;  for  all  the  people  and  all  of  us  give  heed 
to  thee.  Stand,  therefore,  upon  the  gable  of 
the  Temple,  that  thou  mayest  be  visible  to  those 
below,  and  that  thy  words  may  be  readily  heard 
by  all  the  people.  For  on  account  of  the  Pass- 
over there  have  come  together  all  the  tribes, 
with  the  Gentiles  also.     Therefore  the  aforesaid 


scribes  and  Pharisees  placed  James  upon  the 
gable  of  the  Temple,  and  cried  to  him  and  said, 

0  just  one,  to  whom  we  ought  all  to  give  heed, 
seeing  that  the  people  is  being  led  astray  after 
Jesus,  who  was  crucified,  tell  us  what  is  the 
Door  of  Jesus.  And  he  answered  with  a  loud 
voice,  Why  ask  ye  me  concerning  Jesus  the  Son 
of  man?  Even  He  sitteth  in  heaven,  at  the 
right  of  the  Mighty  Power,  and  He  is  to  come 
on  the  clouds  of  heaven.  And  when  many  were 
convinced,  and  gave  glory  on  the  witness  of 
James,  and  said,  Hosannah  to  the  Son  of  David, 
then  again  the  same  scribes  and  Pharisees  said 
unto  one  another,  We  have  done  ill  in  furnish- 
ing such  witness  to  Jesus.  But  let  us  go  up 
and  cast  him  down,  that  they  may  be  terrified, 
and  not  believe  him.  And  they  cried  out,  say- 
ing, Oh!  oh!  even  the  Just  has  been  led  astray. 
And  they  fulfilled  the  Scripture,  which  is  written 
in  Isaiah,  Let  us  take  away  the  Just  One,  for 
he  is  troublesome  to  us;  therefore  shall  they 
eat  the  fruit  of  their  deeds.  So  they  went  up, 
and  cast  down  the  Just,  and  said  to  one  an- 
other, Let  us  stone  James  the  Just.  And  they 
began  to  stone  him,  seeing  that  he  was  not  dead 
from  the  fall,  but  turning  round,  knelt,  and  said, 

1  pray  Thee,  Lord  God  and  father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.  But 
whilst  they  were  thus  stoning  him,  one  of  the 
priests  of  the  sons  of  Rechab,  son  of  Rechabim, 
to  whom  Jeremiah  the  prophet  bears  testimony, 
cried,  saying,  Stop!  what  are  ye  doing?  The 
Just  One  is  praying  for  you.  And  one  of  them, 
one  of  the  fullers,  took  the  club  with  which 
clothes  are  pressed,  and  brought  it  down  on 
the  head  of  the  Just  One.  And  in  this  way  he 
bore  witness.  And  they  buried  him  on  the  spot 
by  the  Temple,  and  his  monument  still  remains 
by  the  Temple.  This  man  has  become  a  true 
witness,  to  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ.  And  straightway  Vespasian  lays 
siege  to  them."  That  is,  Hegesippus  regards 
the  attack  of  the  Romans  as  a  speedy  judgment 
on  the  Jews  for  the  murder  of  James  the  Just, 
and  consequently  places  it  a.  d.  69.  This  is 
probably  several  years  too  late.  Josephus 
places  it  a.  d.  62  or  63.  His  account  is  as 
follows: — 

"  Now,  the  younger  Ananus,  whom  we  stated 
to  have  succeeded  to  the  high-priesthood,  was 
precipitate  in  temper  and  exceedingly  audacious, 
and  he  followed  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees,  who 
are  very  harsh  in  judging  offenders,  beyond  all 
other  Jews,  as  we  have  already  shown. 
Ananus,  therefore,  as  being  a  person  of  this 
character,  and  thinking  that  he  had  a  suitable 
opportunity,  through  Festus  being  dead,  and 
Albinus  still  on  his  journey  (to  Judea),  assem- 
bles a  Sanhedrin  of  judges;  and  he  brought  be- 
fore it  the  brother  of  Jesus  who  was  called 
Christ  (his  name  was  James)  and  some  others, 
and  delivered  them  to  be  stoned,  on  a  charge  of 
being  transgressors  of  the  law.  But  as  many 
as  seemed  to  be  most  equitable  among  those  in 
the  city,  and  scrupulous  as  to  all  that  concerned 
the  laws,  were  grievously  affected  by  this;  and 
they  send  to  the  king  [Herod  Agrippa  II.], 
secretly  praying  him  to  order  Ananus  to  act  in 
such  a  way  no  more;  for  that  not  even  his  first 
action  was  lawfully  done.  And  some  of  them 
go  to  meet  Albinus  on  his  journey  from  Alex- 
andria, and  inform  him  that  Ananus  had  no 
authority  to  assemble  a  Sanhedrin  without  his 
leave.     And  Albinus,  being  convinced  by  what 
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they  said,  wrote  in  anger  to  Ananus,  threatening 
to  punish  him  tor  this.  And  for  this  reason 
King  Agrippa  took  away  the  high-priesthood 
from  him  after  he  had  been  in  office  three 
months,  and  conferred  it  upon  Jesus  the  son  of 
Damnaeus"    ("Ant.,"   XX.   ix.    i). 

This  account  by  Josephus  contains  no  im- 
probabilities, and  should  be  preferred  to  that  of 
Hegesippus.  It  has  been  suspected  of  Chris- 
tian interpolation,  because  of  the  reference  to 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  Josephus  persistently  ig- 
nores in  his  writings.  But  a  Christian  who  took 
the  trouble  to  garble  the  narrative  at  all  would 
probably  have  done  so  to  more  purpose,  both 
as  regards  Jesus  and  James.  In  any  case 
Hegesippus  and  Josephus  agree  in  confirming 
the  impression  produced  by  the  New  Testament, 
that  James  the  Just  was  a  person  held  in  the 
greatest  respect  by  all  in  Jerusalem,  whether 
Jews  or  Christians,  and  one  who  exercised  great 
influence  in  the  East  over  the  whole  Jewish  race. 
We  shall  find  that  this  fact  harmonises  well  with 
the  phenomena  of  the  Epistle,  and  it  leads  di- 
rectly to  the  next  question  which  calls  upon  us 
for  discussion. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  PERSOXS  ADDRESSED  IN 
EPISTLE:  THE  JEWS  OF  THE 
PERSION. 


THE 
DIS- 


"  James,  a  servant  of  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
to  the  twelve  tribes  which  are  of  the  Dispersion,  greeting." 
— James  i.  2. 

These  words  appear  to  be  both  simple  and 
plain.  At  first  sight  there  would  seem  to  be 
not  much  room  for  any  serious  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  their  meaning.  The  writer  of  the 
letter  writes  as  "  a  servant  of  God  and  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  i.  e.,  as  a  Christian,  "  to  the 
twelve  tribes  which  are  of  the  Dispersion,"  i.  e., 
to  the  Jews  who  are  living  away  from  Pales- 
tine. Almost  the  only  point  which  seems  to  be 
open  to  doubt  is  whether  he  addresses  himself 
to  all  Jews,  believing  and  unbelieving,  or,  as 
one  might  presume  from  his  proclaiming  himself 
at  the  outset  to  be  a  Christian,  only  to  those  of 
his  fellow-countrymen  who.  like  himself,  have 
become  "  servants  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
And  this  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  deter- 
mined without  a  careful  examination  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Epistle. 

And  yet  there  has  been  very  great  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  persons  whom  St.  James 
had  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  these  words. 
There  is  not  only  the  triplet  of  opinions  which 
easily  grow  out  of  the  question  just  indicated, 
viz.,  that  the  letter  is  addressed  to  believing 
Jews  only,  to  unbelieving  Jews  only,  and  to 
both:  there  are  also  the  views  of  those  who 
hold  that  it  is  addressed  to  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christians  regarded  separately,  or  to  the  same 
regarded  as  one  body,  or  to  Jewish  Christians 
primarily,  with  references  to  Gentile  Christians 
and  unconverted  Jews,  or  finally  to  Gentile 
Christians  primarily,  seeing  that  they,  since  the 
rejection  of  Jesus  by  the  Jews,  are  the  true  sons 
of  Abraham  and  the  rightful  inheritors  of  the 
privileges  of  the  twelve  tribes. 

In  such  a  Babel  of  interpretations  it  will  clear 
the  ground  somewhat  if  we  adopt  once  more  * 
as  a  guiding  principle  the  common-sense  canon 
*  See  •'  The  Pastoral  Epistles,"  p.  455,  this  volume. 


of  interpretation  laid  down  by  Hooker  ("  Ec- 
cles.  Pol.,"  V.  lix.  2),  that  "  where  a  literal  con- 
struction will  stand,  the  farthest  from  the 
letter  is  commonly  the  worst.  A  literal  con- 
struction of  the  expression  "  the  twelve  tribes 
of  the  Dispersion "  will  not  only  stand,  but 
make  excellent  sense.  Had  St.  James  meant  to 
address  all  Christians,  regarded  in  their  posi- 
tion as  exiles  from  their  heavenly  home,  he 
would  have  found  some  much  plainer  way  of 
expressing  himself.  There  is  nothing  improba- 
ble, but  something  quite  the  reverse,  in  the  sup- 
position that  the  first  overseer  of  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  "  a 
Hebrew  of  Hebrews,"  wrote  a  letter  to  those 
of  His  fellow-countrymen  who  were  far  re- 
moved from  personal  intercourse  with  him.  So 
devoted  a  Jew,  so  devout  a  Christian,  as  we 
know  him  to  have  been,  could  not  but  take  the 
most  intense  interest  in  all  who  were  of  Jew- 
ish blood,  wherever  they  might  dwell,  especially 
such  as  had  learned  to  believe  in  Christ,  above 
all  when  he  knew  that  they  were  suffering  from 
habitual  oppression  and  ill-treatment.  We  may 
without  hesitation  decide  that  when  St.  James 
says  "  the  twelve  tribes  which  are  of  the  Dis- 
persion "  he  means  Jews  away  from  their  home 
in  Palestine,  and  not  Christians  away  from  their 
home  in  heaven.  For  what  possible  point  would 
the  Dispersion  (>]  diaa-opa)  have  in  such  a 
metaphor?  Separation  from  the  heavenly  home 
might  be  spoken  of  as  banishment,  or  exile,  or 
homelessness,  but  not  as  "  dispersion."  Even 
if  we  confined  ourselves  to  the  opening  words 
we  might  safely  adopt  this  conclusion,  but  we 
shall  find  that  there  are  numerous  features  in 
the  letter  itself  which  abundantly  confirm  it. 

It  is  quite  out  of  place  to  quote  such  passages 
as  the  sealing  of  "  the  hundred  and  forty  and 
four  thousand  .  .  .  out  of  every  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Israel  "  (Rev.  vii.  4-8),  or  the  city 
with  "  twelve  gates,  .  .  .  and  names  written 
thereon,  which  are  the  names  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel  "  (Rev.  xxi.  12). 
These  occur  in  a  book  which  is  symbolical  from 
the  first  chapter  to  the  last,  and  therefore  we 
know  that  the  literal  construction  cannot 
stand.  The  question  throughout  is  not  whether 
a  given  passage  is  to  be  taken  literally  or  sym- 
bolically, but  what  the  passage  in  question  sym- 
bolises. Nor,  again,  can  St.  Peter's  declaration 
that  "  ye  are  an  elect  race,  a  royal  priesthood, 
a  holy  nation,  a  people  for  God's  own  posses- 
sion "  (1  Pet.  ii.  9),  be  considered  as  at  all 
parallel.  There  the  combination  of  expressions 
plainly  shows  that  the  language  is  figurative; 
and  there  is  no  real  analogy  between  an  im- 
passioned exhortation,  modelled  on  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  the  matter- 
of-fact  opening  words  of  a  letter.  The  words 
have  the  clear  ring  of  nationality,  and  there  is 
nothing  whatever  added  to  them  to  turn  the 
simple  note  into  the  complex  sound  of  a  doubt- 
ful metaphor.  As  Davidson  justly  remarks, 
"  The  use  of  the  phrase  twelve  tribes  is  inex- 
plicable if  the  writer  intended  all  believers  with- 
out distinction.  The  author  makes  no  allusion 
to  Gentile  converts,  nor  to  the  relation  between 
Jew  and  Gentile  incorporated  into  one  spiritual 
body." 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  features  which 
characterise  the  Epistle  itself,  and  see  whether 
they  bear  out  the  view  which  is  here  advocated, 
that  the  persons  addressed  are  Israelites  in  the 
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national  sense,  and  not  as  having  been  admitted 
into  the  spiritual  "  Israel  of  God  "  (Gal.  vi.  16). 

(1)  The  writer  speaks  of  Abraham  as  "  our 
father,"  without  a  hint  that  this  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  any  but  the  literal  sense.  "  Was  not 
Abraham  our  father  justified  by  works,  in  that 
he  offered  up  Isaac  his  son  upon  the  altar?  " 
(ii.  21).  St.  Paul,  when  he  speaks  of  Abraham 
as  "  the  father  of  all  them  that  believe,"  clearly 
indicates  this  (Rom.  iv.  11).  (2)  The  writer 
speaks  of  his  readers  as  worshipping  in  a  "  syna- 
gogue "  (ii.  2),  which  may  possibly  mean  that, 
just  as  St.  James  and  the  Apostles  continued  to 
attend  the  Temple  services  after  the  Ascension, 
so  their  readers  are  supposed  to  attend  the 
synagogue  services  after  their  conversion.  But 
at  least  it  shows  that  the  writer,  in  speaking  of 
the  public  worship  of  those  whom  he  addresses, 
naturally  uses  a  word  {avvayuyfj)  which  had  then, 
and  continues  to  have,  specially  Jewish  associa- 
tions, rather  than  one  (enKkriaia)  which  from  the 
first  beginnings  of  Christianity  was  promoted 
from  its  old  political  spheresto  indicate  the  con- 
gregations, and  even  the  very  being,  of  the 
Christian  Church.  (3)  He  assumes  that  his 
writers  are  familiar  not  only  with  the  life  of 
Abraham  (ii.  21,  23),  but  of  Rahab  (25),  the 
prophets  (v.  10),  Job  (11),  and  Elijah  (17).  These 
frequent  appeals  to  the  details  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Gentile  converts.  (4)  God  is  spoken 
of  under  the  specially  Hebrew  title  of  "  the  lord 
of  Sabaoth  "  (v.  4);  and  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  "the  Lord"  throughout  the  Epistle  (i.  7;  iii.  9; 
iv.  10,  15;  v.  10,  11,  15)  looks  like  the  language  of 
one  who  wished  to  recall  the  name  Jehovah 
to  his  readers.  (5)  In  discountenancing  swear- 
ing (v.  12)  Jewish  forms  of  oaths  are  taken  as 
illustrations.  (6)  The  vices  which  are  con- 
demned are  such  as  were  as  common  among 
the  Jews  as  among  the  Gentiles — reckless  lan- 
guage, rash  swearing,  oppression  of  the  poor, 
covetousness.  There  is  little  or  nothing  said 
about  the  gross  immorality  which  was  rare 
among  the  Jews,  but  was  almost  a  matter  of 
course  among  the  Gentiles.  St.  James  de- 
nounces faults  into  which  Jewish  converts  would 
be  likely  enough  to  lapse;  he  says  nothing  about 
the  vices  respecting  which  heathen  converts, 
such  as  those  at  Corinth,  are  constantly  warned 
by  St.  Paul.  (7)  But  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
decisive  feature  of  all  is  that  he  assumes 
throughout  that  for  those  whom  he  addresses 
the  Mosaic  Law  is  a  binding  and  final  authority. 
"  If  ye  have  respect  of  persons,  ye  commit  sin, 
being  convicted  by  the  law  as  transgressors. 
...  If  thou  dost  not  commit  adultery,  but  Wili- 
est, thou  art  become  a  transgressor  of  the  law  " 
(ii.  9-1 1).  "  He  that  speaketh  against  a  brother, 
or  judgeth  his  brother,  speaketh  against  the 
law  and  judgeth  the  law"  (iv.  11). 

Scarcely  any  of  these  seven  points,  taken 
singly,  would  be  at  all  decisive;  but  when  we 
sum  them  up  together,  remembering  in  how 
short  a  letter  they  occur,  and  when  we  add 
them  to  the  very  plain  and  simple  language  of 
the  address,  we  have  an  argument  which  will 
carry  conviction  to  most  persons  who  have  no 
preconceived  theory  of  their  own  to  defend. 
And  to  this  positive  evidence  derived  from  the 
presence  of  so  much  material  that  indicates 
Jewish  circles  as  the  destined  recipients  of  the 
letter,  we  must  add  the  strongly  confirmatory 
negative  evidence  derived  from  the  absence  of 


anything  which  specially  points  either  to  Gen- 
tile converts  or  unconverted  heathen.  We  may 
therefore  read  the  letter  as  having  been  written 
by  one  who  had  been  born  and  educated  in  a 
thoroughly  Jewish  atmosphere,  who  had  ac- 
cepted the  Gospel,  not  as  cancelling  the  Law, 
but  as  raising  it  to  a  higher  power;  and  we 
may  read  it  also  as  addressed  to  men  who,  like 
the  writer,  are  by  birth  and  education  Jews, 
and,  like  him,  have  acknowledged  Jesus  as  their 
Lord  and  the  Christ.  The  difference  between 
writer  and  readers  lies  in  this,  that  he  is  in 
Palestine,  and  they  not;  that  he  appears  to  be 
in  a  position  of  authority,  whereas  they  seem 
for  the  most  part  to  be  a  humble  and  suffering 
folk.  All  which  fits  in  admirably  with  the  hy- 
pothesis that  we  have  before  us  an  Epistle 
written  by  the  austere  and  Judaic-minded  James 
the  Just,  written  from  Jerusalem,  to  comfort  and 
warn  those  Jewish  Christians  who  lay  remote 
from  his  personal  influence. 

That  it  is  Jewish  Christians,  and  not  unbe- 
lieving Jews,  or  Jews  whether  believing  or  not, 
who  are  addressed,  is  not  open  to  serious  doubt. 
There  is  not  only  the  fact  that  St.  James  at  the 
outset  proclaims  himself  to  be  a  Christian  (i.  1), 
but  also  the  statement  that  the  wealthy  op- 
pressors of  his  poor  readers  "  blaspheme  the 
honourable  Name  by  which  ye  are  called,"  or 
more  literally  "  which  was  called  upon  you," 
viz.,  the  Name  of  Christ.  Again,  the  famous 
paragraph  about  faith  and  works  assumes  that 
the  faith  of  the  readers  and  the  faith  of  the 
writer  is  identical  (ii.  7,  14-20).  Once  more,  he 
expressly  claims  them  as  believers  when  he 
writes,  "  My  brethren,  hold  not  the  faith  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory,  with  re- 
spect of  persons"  (ii.  1).  And  if  more  be  re- 
quired, we  have  it  in  the  concluding  exhorta- 
tions: "  Be  patient,  therefore,  brethren,  until  the 
coming  of  the  Lord.  .  .  .  Stablish  your  hearts: 
for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand  "  (v.  7,  8). 

Whether  or  no  there  are  passages  which 
glance  aside  at  unbelieving  Jews,  and  perhaps 
even  some  which  are  directly  addressed  to 
them,  cannot  be  decided  with  so  much  cer- 
tainty; but  the  balance  of  probability  appears 
to  be  on  the  affirmative  side  in  both  cases. 
There  probably  are  places  in  which  St.  James  is 
thinking  of  unbelieving  Israelites,  and  one  or 
more  passages  in  which  he  turns  aside  and 
sternly  rebukes  them,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Old  Testament  prophets  sometimes  turn 
aside  to  upbraid  Tyre  and  Sidon  and  the  heathen 
generally.  "  Do  not  the  rich  oppress  you,  and 
themselves  drag  you  before  the  judgment- 
seats?"  (ii.  6),  seems  to  refer  to  rich  uncon- 
verted Jews  prosecuting  their  poor  Christian 
brethren  before  the  synagogue  courts,  just  as 
St.  Paul  did  when  he  was  Saul  the  persecutor 
(Acts  ix.  2).  And  "  Do  not  they  blaspheme  the 
honourable  Name  by  which  ye  are  called?"  can 
scarcely  be  said  of  Christians.  If  the  blas- 
phemers were  Christians  they  would  be  said 
rather  to  blaspheme  the  honourable  Name  by 
which  they  themselves  were  called.  There 
would  lie  the  enormity — that  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  had  been  "  called  upon  them,"  and  yet 
they  blasphemed  it.  And  when  we  come  to 
look  at  the  matter  in  detail  we  shall  find  reason 
for  believing  that  the  stern  words  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chap.  v.  are  addressed  to  unbelieving 
Jews.  There  is  not  one  word  of  Christian,  or 
even   moral,    exhortation   in   it;   it   consists   en- 
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tirely  of  accusation  and  threatening,  and  in  this 
respect  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  equally 
stern  words  at  the  beginning  of  chap,  iv.,  which 
are  addressed  to  worldly  and  godless  Christians. 

To  suppose  that  the  rich  oppressors  so  often 
alluded  to  in  the  Epistle  are  heathen,  as  Hilgen- 
feld  does,  confuses  the  whole  picture,  and 
brings  no  compensating  advantage.  The 
heathen  among  whom  the  Jews  of  the  Disper- 
sion dwelt  in  Syria,  Egypt,  Rome,  and  else- 
where, were  of  course,  some  of  them  rich,  and 
some  of  them  poor.  But  wealthy  Pagans  were 
not  more  apt  to  persecute  Jews,  whether  Chris- 
tians or  not,  than  the  needy  Pagan  populace. 
If  there  was  any  difference  between  heathen  rich 
and  poor  in  this  matter,  it  was  the  fanatical  and 
plunder-seeking  mob,  rather  than  the  con- 
temptuous and  easy-going  rich,  who  were  likely 
to  begin  a  persecution  of  the  Jews,  just  as  in 
Russia  or  Germany  at  the  present  time.  And 
St.  James  would  not  be  likely  to  talk  of  "  the 
Lord  of  Sabaoth  "  (v.  4)  in  addressing  wealthy 
Pagans.  But  the  social  antagonism  so  often 
alluded  to  in  the  Epistle,  when  interpreted  to 
mean  an  antagonism  between  Jew  and  Jew,  cor- 
responds to  a  state  of  society  which  is  known 
to  have  existed  in  Palestine  and  the  neighbour- 
ing countries  during  the  half-century  which  pre- 
ceded the  Jewish  war  of  a.  d.  66-70.  (Comp. 
Matt.  xi.  5;  xix.  23,  24;  Luke  i.  53;  vi.  20,  24; 
xvi.  19,  20.)  During  that  period  the  wealthy 
Jews  allied  themselves  with  the  Romans,  in 
order  more  securely  to  oppress  their  poorer 
fellow-countrymen.  And  seeing  that  the  Gos- 
pel in  the  first  instance  spread  chiefly  among 
the  poor,  this  social  antagonism  between  rich 
and  poor  Jews  frequently  became  an  antagonism 
between  unbelieving  and  believing  Jews.  St. 
James,  well  aware  of  this  state  of  things,  from 
personal  experience  in  Judea,  and  hearing  sim- 
ilar things  of  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  in 
Syria,  reasonably  supposes  that  this  unnatural 
tyranny  of  Jew  over  Jew  prevails  elsewhere 
also,  and  addresses  all  "  the  twelve  tribes  which 
are  of  the  Diaspora  "  on  the  subject.  In  any 
case  his  opportunities  of  knowing  a  very  great 
deal  respecting  Jews  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  were  large.  Jews  from  all  regions  were 
constantly  visiting  Jerusalem.  But  the  knowl- 
edge which  he  must  have  had  respecting  the 
condition  of  things  in  Palestine  and  Syria  would 
be  quite  sufficient  to  explain  what  is  said  in  this 
Epistle  respecting  the  tyranny  of  the  rich  over 
the  poor. 

The  Diaspora,  or  Dispersion  of  the  Jews 
throughout  the  inhabited  world,  had  been 
brought  about  in  various  ways,  and  had  con- 
tinued through  many  centuries.  The  two  chief 
causes  were  forcible  deportation  and  voluntary 
emigration.  It  was  a  common  policy  of  Ori- 
ental conquerors  to  transport  whole  popula- 
tions, in  order  more  completely  to  subjugate 
them;  and  hence  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
conquerors  of  Israel  carried  away  great  multi- 
tudes of  Jews  to  the  East,  sending  Eastern 
populations  to  take  their  place.  Pompey  on  a 
much  smaller  scale  transported  Jewish  captives 
to  the  West,  carrying  hundreds  of  Jews  to 
Rome.  But  disturbances  in  Palestine,  and  op- 
portunities of  trade  elsewhere,  induced  large 
multitudes  of  Jews  to  emigrate  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, especially  to  the  neighbouring  countries 
of  Egypt  and  Syria;  and  the  great  commercial 
centres    in    Asia    Minor,    Alexandria,    Antioch, 


Ephesus,  Miletus,  Pergamus,  Cyprus,  and 
Rhodes  contained  large  numbers  of  Jews. 
While  Palestine  was  the  battle-field  of  foreign 
armies,  and  while  newly  founded  towns  were 
trying  to  attract  population  by  offering  privi- 
leges to  settlers,  thousands  of  Jews  preferred 
the  advantages  of  a  secure  home  in  exile  to 
the  risks  which  attended  residence  in  their  na- 
tive country. 

At  the  time  when  this  Epistle  was  written 
three  chief  divisions  of  the  Dispersion  were  rec- 
ognised— the  Babylonian,  which  ranked  as  the 
first,  the  Syrian,  and  the  Egyptian.  But  the 
Diaspora  was  by  no  means  confined  to  these 
three  centres.  About  two  hundred  years  before 
this  time  the  composer  of  one  of  the  so-called 
Sibylline  Oracles  could  address  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, and  say,  "  But  every  land  is  full  of  thee, — 
aye  and  every  ocean."  And  there  is  abundance 
of  evidence,  both  in  the  Bible  and  outside  it, 
especially  in  Josephus  and  Philo,  that  such  lan- 
guage does  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  justifia- 
ble hyperbole.  The  list  of  peoples  represented 
at  Jerusalem  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  "  from 
every  nation  under  heaven,"  tells  one  a  great 
deal  (Acts  ii.  5-11.  Comp.  xv.  21,  and  1  Mace, 
xv.  15-24).  Many  passages  from  Josephus  might 
be  quoted  ("  Ant.,"  XI.  v.  2;  XIV.  vii.  2;  "  Bell. 
Jud.,"  II.  xvi.  4;  VII.  iii.  3),  as  stating  in  gen- 
eral terms  the  same  fact.  But  perhaps  no  orig- 
inal authority  gives  us  more  information  than 
Philo,  in  his  famous  treatise  "  On  the  Embassy 
to  the  Emperor  Caius,"  which  went  to  Rome 
(cir.  a.  d.  40)  to  obtain  the  revocation  of  a  de- 
cree requiring  the  Jews  to  pay  divine  homage  to 
the  Emperor's  statue.  In  that  treatise  we  read 
that  "  Jerusalem  is  the  metropolis,  not  of  the 
single  country  of  Judea,  but  of  most  countries, 
because  of  the  colonies  which  she  has  sent  out. 
as  opportunity  offered,  into  the  neighbouring 
lands  of  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Syria,  and  Ccelesyria, 
and  the  more  distant  lands  of  Pamphylia  and 
Cilicia,  most  of  Asia,  as  far  as  Bithynia  and  the 
utmost  corners  of  Pontus;  likewise  unto  Eu- 
rope, Thessaly,  Bceotia,  Macedonia,  ^Etolia, 
Attica,  Argos,  Corinth,  with  the  most  parts  and 
best  parts  of  Greece.  And  not  only  are  the  con- 
tinents full  of  Jewish  colonies,  but  also  the  most 
notable  of  the  islands — Eubcea,  Cyprus,  Crete — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  lands  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates. For  all,  excepting  a  small  part  of 
Babylon  and  those  satrapies  which  contain  the 
excellent  land  around  it,  contain  Jewish  inhab- 
itants. So  that  if  my  country  were  to  obtain  a 
share  in  thy  clemency  it  would  not  be  one  city 
that  would  be  benefited,  but  ten  thousand  others, 
situated  in  every  part  of  the  inhabited  world 
— Europe,  Asia,  Libya,  continental  and  insular, 
maritime  and  inland  "  ("  De  Legat.  ad  Caium," 
xxxvi.,  Gelen.,  pp.  1031-32).  It  was  therefore 
an  enormous  circle  of  readers  that  St.  James 
addressed  when  he  wrote  "  to  the  twelve  tribes 
which  are  of  the  Dispersion,"  although  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  long  time  before  his  letter  be- 
came known  to  the  most  important  of  the  di- 
visions of  the  Diaspora,  viz.,  the  Jewish  settle- 
ment in  Egypt,  which  had  its  chief  centre  in 
Alexandria.  We  may  reasonably  suppose  that 
it  was  the  Syrian  division  which  he  had  chiefly 
in  view  in  writing,  and  it  was  to  them,  no  doubt, 
that  the  letter  in  the  first  instance  was  sent. 
It  is  of  this  division  that  Josephus  writes  that, 
widely  dispersed  as  the  Jewish  race  is  over  the 
whole  of  the  inhabited  world,  it  is  most  largely 
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mingled  with  Syria  on  account  of  its  proximity, 
and  especially  in  Antioch,  where  the  kings  since 
Antiochus  had  afforded  them  undisturbed  tran- 
quillity and  equal  privileges  with  the  heathen; 
so  that  they  multiplied  exceedingly,  and  made 
many  proselytes  ("  Bell.  Jud.,"  VII.  Hi.  3). 

The  enormous  significance  of  the  Dispersion 
as  a  preparation  for  Christianity  must  not  be 
overlooked.  It  showed  to  both  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile alike  that  the  barriers  which  had  hedged  in 
and  isolated  the  hermit  nation  had  broken 
down,  and  that  what  had  ceased  to  be  thus  iso- 
lated had  changed  its  character.  A  kingdom 
had  become  a  religion.  What  henceforth  dis- 
tinguished the  Jews  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world 
was  not  their  country  or  their  government,  but 
their  creed,  and  through  this  they  exercised 
upon  those  among  whom  they  were  scattered 
an  influence  which  had  been  impossible  under 
the  old  conditions  of  exclusiveness.  They  them- 
selves also  were  forced  to  understand  their  own 
religion  better.  When  the  keeping  of  the  letter 
of  the  Law  became  an  impossibility,  they  were 
compelled  to  penetrate  into  its  spirit;  and  what 
they  exhibited  to  the  heathen  was  not  a  mere 
code  of  burdensome  rites  and  ceremonies,  but 
a  moral  life  and  a  worship  in  spirit  and  truth. 
The  universality  of  the  services  of  the  syna- 
gogue taught  the  Jew  that  God's  worship  was 
not  confined  to  Jerusalem,  and  their  simplicity 
attracted  proselytes  who  might  have  turned 
away  from  the  complex  and  bloody  liturgies  of 
the  Temple.  Even  in  matters  of  detail  the  serv- 
ices in  the  synagogue  prepared  the  way  for  the 
services  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  regular 
lessons — read  from  two  divisions  of  Scripture, 
the  antiphonal  singing,  the  turning  towards  the 
east,  the  general  Amen  of  the  whole  congrega- 
tion, the  observance  of  the  third,  sixth,  and 
ninth  hours  as  hours  of  prayer,  and  of  one  day 
in  seven  as  specially  holy — all  these  things,  to- 
gether with  some  others  which  have  since  be- 
come obsolete,  meet  us  in  the  synagogue  wor- 
ship, as  St.  James  knew  it,  and  in  the  liturgies 
of  the  Christian  Church,  which  he  and  the  Apos- 
tles and  their  successors  helped  to  frame.  Thus 
justice  once  more  became  mercy,  and  a  punish- 
ment was  turned  into  a  blessing.  The  captivity 
of  the  Jew  became  the  freedom  of  both  Jew  and 
Gentile,  and  the  scattering  of  Israel  was  the 
gathering  in  of  all  nations  unto  God.  "  He  hath 
scattered  abroad;  He  hath  given  to  the  poor: 
His  righteousness  abideth  for  ever"  (Ps.  cxii.  9; 
2  Cor.  ix.  9). 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THIS  EPISTLE  TO 
THE  WRITINGS  OF  ST.  PAUL  AND  OF 
ST.  PETER— THE  DATE  OF  THE  EPIS- 
TLE—THE DOCTRINE  OF  JOY  IN 
TEMPTATION. 

James  i.  2-4. 

This  passage  at  once  raises  the  question  of 
the  relation  of  this  Epistle  to  other  writings  in 
the  New  Testament.  Did  the  writer  of  it  know 
any  of  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  or  of  St.  Peter? 
It  is  contended  in  some  quarters  that  the  sim- 
ilarity of  thought  and  expression  in  several 
passages  is  so  great  as  to  prove  such  knowledge, 
and    it    is    argued    that    such    knowledge    tells 


against  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle.  In  any 
case  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  Epistle  is 
involved  in  its  relation  to  these  other  docu- 
ments; it  was  written  after  them,  if  it  can  be 
established  that  the  author  of  it  was  acquainted 
with  them. 

With  Dr.  Salmon  we  may  dismiss  the  coin- 
cidences which  have  been  pointed  out  by  Da- 
vidson and  others  between  expressions  in  this 
Epistle  and  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians, 
Corinthians,  and  Philippians.  Some  critics 
seem  to  forget  that  a  large  number  of  words 
and  phrases  were  part  of  the  common  language, 
not  merely  of  Jews  and  early  Christians,  but  of 
those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  mixing  much 
with  such  persons.  We  can  no  more  argue 
from  such  phrases  as  "  be  not  deceived  "  (1  Cor. 
vi.  9;  xv.  33;  Gal.  vi.  7,  and  James  i.  16),  "but 
some  one  will  say"  (1  Cor.  xv.  35,  and  James 
ii.  18),  "  a  transgressor  of  the  law  "  (Rom.  ii. 
25,  27,  and  James  ii.  11),  "  fruit  of  righteous- 
ness"  (Phil.  i.  11,  and  James  iii.  18),  or  from 
such  words  as  "  entire  "  (1  Thess.  v.  23,  and 
James  i.  4),  "  transgressor "  used  absolutely 
(Gal.  ii.  18,  and  James  ii.  9),  and  the  like,  that 
when  they  occur  in  two  writings  the  author  of 
one  must  have  read  the  other,  than  we  can 
argue  from  such  phrases  as  "  natural  selection," 
"  survival  of  the  fittest,"  and  the  like  that  the 
writer  who  uses  them  has  read  the  works  of 
Darwin.  A  certain  amount  of  stereotyped 
phraseology  is  part  of  the  intellectual  atmos- 
phere of  each  generation,  and  the  writers  in 
each  generation  make  common  use  of  it.  In 
such  cases  even  striking  identity  of  expressions 
may  prove  nothing  as  to  the  dependence  of  one 
author  upon  another.  The  obligation  is  not  of 
one  writer  to  another,  but  of  both  to  a  common 
and  indefinite  source.  In  other  words,  both 
writers  quite  naturally  make  use  of  language 
which  is  current  in  the  circles  in  which  they  live. 

Some  of  the  coincidences  between  the  Epistle 
of  James  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  are  of 
a  character  to  raise  the  question  whether  they 
can  satisfactorily  be  explained  by  considerations 
of  this  kind,  and  one  of  these  more  remarkable 
coincidences  occurs  in  the  passage  before  us. 
St.  James  writes,  "  Knowing  that  the  proof  of 
your  faith  worketh  patience."  St.  Paul  writes, 
"  Knowing  that  tribulation  worketh  patience; 
and  patience,  probation  "  (Rom.  v.  3).  In 
this  same  chapter  we  have  another  instance. 
St.  James  says,  "  Be  ye  doers  of  the  word, 
and  not  hearers  only"  (i.  22).  St.  Paul  says, 
"  Not  the  hearers  of  a  law  are  just  before  God, 
but  the  doers  of  a  law  shall  be  justified  "  (Rom. 
ii.  13).  There  is  yet  a  third  such  parallel.  St. 
James  asks,  "  Whence  come  fightings?  Come 
they  not  hence,  even  of  your  pleasures  which 
war  in  your  members?"  (iv.  1).  St.  Paul  la- 
ments, "  I  see  a  different  law  in  my  members, 
warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind  "  (Rom. 
vii.  23). 

The  effect  of  this  evidence  will  be  different 
upon  different  minds.  But  it  may  reasonably  be 
doubted  whether  these  passages,  even  when 
summed  up  together,  are  stronger  than  many 
other  strange  coincidences  in  literature,  which 
are  known  to  be  accidental.  The  second  in- 
stance, taken  by  itself,  is  of  little  weight;  for 
the  contrast  between  hearers  and  doers  is  one 
of  the  most  hackneyed  commonplaces  of  rhet- 
oric. But  assuming  that  a  prima  facie  case  has 
been  established,  and  that  one  of  the  two  writers 
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has  seen  the  Epistle  of  the  other,  no  difficulty 
is  created,  whichever  we  assume  to  have  written 
first.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written 
in  a.  D.  58,  and  might  easily  have  become  known 
to  St.  James  before  a.  d.  62.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  may  be  placed 
anywhere  between  a.  d.  45  and  62,  and  in  that 
case  might  easily  have  become  known  to  St. 
Paul  before  a.  d.  58.  And  of  the  two  alterna- 
tives, this  latter  is  perhaps  the  more  probable. 
We  shall  find  other  reasons  for  placing  the 
Epistle  of  St.  James  earlier  than  a.  d.  58;  and 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  had  he  read  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  would  have  expressed 
his  meaning  respecting  justification  somewhat 
differently.  Had  he  wished  (as  some  errone- 
ously suppose)  to  oppose  and  correct  the  teach- 
ing of  St.  Paul,  he  would  have  done  so  much 
more  unmistakably.  And  as  he  is  really  quite 
in  harmony  with  St.  Paul  on  the  question,  he 
would,  if  he  had  read  him,  have  avoided  words 
which  look  like  a  contradiction  of  St.  Paul's 
words. 

It  remains  to  examine  the  relations  between 
our  Epistle  and  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter. 
Here,  again,  one  of  the  coincidences  occurs 
in  the  passage  before  us.  St.  James  writes, 
"  Count  it  all  joy,  when  ye  enter  into  manifold 
temptations;  knowing  that  the  proof  of  your 
faith  worketh  patience;"  and  St.  Peter  writes, 
'  Ye  greatly  rejoice,  though  now  for  a  little 
while,  if  need  be,  ye  have  been  put  to  grief  in 
manifold  temptations,  that  the  proof  of  your 
faith  .  .  .  might  be  found"  (1  Peter  i.  6,  7). 
Here  there  is  the  thought  of  rejoicing  in  trials 
common  to  both  passages,  and  the  expressions 
for  "  manifold  temptations  "  and  "  proof  of  your 
patience  "  are  identical  in  the  two  places.  This 
is  remarkable,  especially  when  taken  with  other 
coincidences.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  language  is  common  to  all  three 
Epistles  (James,  Peter,  and  Romans)  suggests 
the  possibility  that  we  have  here  one  of  the 
"  faithful  sayings  "  of  primitive  Christianity, 
rather  than  one  or  two  writers  remembering  the 
writings  of  a  predecessor. 

In  three  places  St.  James  and  St.  Peter  both 
quote  the  same  passages  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  i.  10,  11  St.  James  has,  "  As  the  Hower 
of  the  grass  he  shall  pass  away.  For  the  sun 
ariseth  with  the  scorching  wind,  and  withereth 
the  grass;  and  the  Aozver  thereof  falleth,"  where 
the  words  in  italics  are  from  Isa.  xl.  6-8.  St. 
Peter  (i.  24)  quotes  the  words  of  Isaiah  much 
more  completely  and  consecutively,  and  in  their 
original  sense;  he  does  not  merely  make  a  free 
use  of  portions  of  them.  Again,  in  iv.  6  St. 
James  quotes  from  Prov.  iii.  34,  "  God  resisteth 
the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  to  the  humble." 
In  v.  5  St.  Peter  quotes  exactly  the  same  words. 
Lastly,  in  v.  20  St.  James  quotes  from  Prov. 
x.  12  the  expression  "  covereth  sins."  In  iv.  8 
St.  Peter  quotes  a  word  more  of  the  original, 
"  love  covereth  sins."  And  it  will  be  observed 
that  both  St.  James  and  St.  Peter  change  "  cov- 
ereth all  sins "  into  "  covereth  a  multitude  of 
sins." 

Once  more  we  must  be  content  to  give  a 
verdict  of  "  Not  proven."  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  probability,  but  nothing  that  amounts 
to  proof,  that  one  of  these  writers  had  seen  the 
other's  Epistle.  Let  us,  however,  assume  that 
echoes  of  one  Epistle  are  found  in  the  other; 
then,  whichever  letter  we  put  first,  we  have  no 


chronological  difficulty.  The  probable  dates  of 
death  are,  for  St.  James  a.  d.  62,  for  St.  Peter 
a.  d.  64-68.  Either  Epistle  may  be  placed  in  the 
six  or  seven  years  immediately  preceding  a.  d. 
62,  and  one  of  the  most  recent  critics  places 
1  Peter  in  the  middle  of  the  year  a.  d.  50,  and 
the  Epistle  of  James  any  time  after  that  date. 
But  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that 
1  Peter  contains  references  to  the  persecution 
under  Nero,  that  "  fiery  trial  "  (iv.  12)  in  which 
the  mere  being  a  Christian  would  lead  to  penal 
consequences  (iv.  16),  and  in  which,  for  con- 
science' sake,  men  would  have  to  "  endure 
griefs,  suffering  wrongfully "  (ii.  19),  thereby 
being  "  partakers  of  Christ's  sufferings "  (iv. 
13).  In  which  case  1  Peter  cannot  be  placed 
earlier  than  a.  d.  64,  and  the  Epistle  of  James 
must  be  the  earlier  of  the  two.  And  it  seems 
to  be  chiefly  those  who  would  make  our  Epistle 
a  forgery  of  the  second  century  (Bruckner, 
Holtzmann)  who  consider  that  it  is  James  that 
echoes  1  Peter,  rather  than  1  Peter  that  repro- 
duces James.  There  is  a  powerful  consensus  of 
opinion  that  if  there  is  any  influence  of  one 
writer  upon  the  other,  it  is  St.  James  who  in- 
fluences St.  Peter,  and  not  the  other  way. 

We  must  not  place  the  Epistle  of  St.  James 
in  or  close  after  a.  d.  50.  The  crisis  respecting 
the  treatment  of  Gentile  converts  was  then  at 
its  height  (Acts  xv.);  and  it  would  be  ex- 
traordinary if  a  letter  written  in  the  midst  of 
the  crisis,  and  by  the  person  who  took  the  lead- 
ing part  in  dealing  with  it,  should  contain  no 
allusion  to  it.  The  Epistle  must  be  placed  either 
before  (a.  d.  45-49)  or  some  time  after  (a.  d. 
53-62)  the  so-called  Council  of  Jerusalem. 
There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  contro- 
versy about  compelling  Gentiles  to  observe  the 
Mosaic  Law,  although  sharp  and  critical,  was 
not  very  lasting.  The  modus  vivendi  decreed  by 
the  Apostles  was  on  the  whole  loyally  accepted, 
and  therefore  a  letter  written  a  few  years  after 
it  was  promulgated  would  not  of  necessity  take 
any  notice  of  it.  Indeed,  to  have  revived  the 
question  again  might  have  been  impolitic,  as  im- 
plying either  that  there  was  still  some  doubt  on 
the  point,  or  that  the  Apostolic  decision  had 
proved  futile. 

In  deciding  between  the  two  periods  (a.  d. 
45-49  and  53-62)  for  the  date  of  the  Epistle  of 
St.  James,  we  have  not  much  to  guide  us  if  we 
adopt  the  view  that  it  is  independent  of  the 
writings  of  St.  Peter  and  of  St.  Paul.  There  is 
plenty  in  the  letter  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
it  was  written  before  the  war  (a.  d.  66-70)  which 
put  an  end  to  the  tyranny  of  the  wealthy  Sad- 
ducees  over  their  poorer  brethren,  before  con- 
troversies between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Chris- 
tians such  as  we  find  at  Corinth  had  arisen  or 
become  chronic,  and  before  doctrinal  contro- 
versies had  sprung  up  in  the  Church;  also  that 
it  was  written  at  a  time  when  the  coming  of 
Christ  to  judgment  was  still  regarded  as  near 
at  hand  (v.  8),  and  by  some  one  who  could 
recollect  the  words  of  Christ  independently  of 
the  Gospels,  and  who  therefore  must  have  stood 
in  close  relationship  to  Him.  All  this  points  to 
its  having  been  written  within  the  lifetime  of 
James  the  Lord's  brother,  and  by  such  a  person 
as  he  was;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  decisive  as 
to  the  difference  between  cir.  a.  d.  49  and  cir. 
a.  d.  59.  We  must  be  content  to  leave  this  un- 
decided. But  it  is  worth  while  pointing  out  that 
if  we  place  it  earlier  than  a.  d.  52  we  make  it 
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the  earliest  book  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was  written 
late  in  a.  d.  52  or  early  in  53;  and  excepting  our 
Epistle,  and  perhaps  1  Peter,  there  is  no  other 
writing  in  the  New  Testament  that  can  reasona- 
bly be  placed  at  so  early  a  date  as  52. 

"  Count  it  all  joy,  my  brethren,  when  ye  fall 
into  manifold  temptations."  "  My  brethren," 
with  or  without  the  epithet  "  beloved,"  is  the 
regular  form  of  address  throughout  the  Epis- 
tle (i.  16,  19;  ii.  1,  5,  14;  iii.  1,  10,  12;  v.  12),  in 
one  or  two  places  the  "  my  "  being  omitted  (iv. 
11;  v.  7,  9,  19).  The  frequency  of  this  brotherly 
address  seems  to  indicate  how  strongly  the 
writer  feels,  and  wishes  his  readers  to  feel,  the 
ties  of  race  and  of  faith  which  bind  them  to- 
gether. 

In  "  Count  it  all  joy,"  i.  e.,  "Consider  it  as 
nothing  but  matter  for  rejoicing,"  we  miss  a 
linguistic  touch  which  is  evident  in  the  Greek, 
but  cannot  well  be  preserved  in  English.  In 
saying  "  joy "  (xopav)  St.  James  is  apparently 
carrying  on  the  idea  just  started  in  the  address, 
"  greeting  "  (xaipuv),  ».  e.,  "  wishing  joy."  "  I 
wish  you  joy;  and  you  must  account  as  pure 
joy  all  the  troubles  into  which  you  may  fall." 
This  carrying  on  a  word  or  thought  from  one 
sentence  into  the  next  is  characteristic  of  St. 
James,  and  reminds  us  somewhat  of  the  style 
of  St.  John.  Thus  "  The  proof  of  your  faith 
worketh  patience.  And  let  patience  have  its 
perfect  work  "  (i.  3,  4).  "  Lacking  in  nothing. 
But  if  any  of  you  lacketh  wisdom "  (4,  5). 
"  Nothing  doubting:  for  he  that  doubteth  is  like 
the  surge  of  the  sea"  (6).  "The  lust,  when  it 
hath  conceived,  beareth  sin;  and  the  sin,  when  it 
is  full  grown,  bringeth  forth  death  "  (15). 
"  Slow  to  wrath:  for  the  wrath  of  man  worketh 
not  the  righteousness  of  God  "  (19,  20).  "  This 
man's  religion  is  vain.  Pure  religion  and  un- 
dented before  our  God  and  Father  is  this  "  (26, 
27).  "  In  many  things  we  all  stumble.  If  any 
man  stumbleth  not  in  word  "  (iii.  2).  "  Behold, 
how  much  wood  is  kindled  by  how  small  a  fire! 
And  the  tongue  is  a  fire  "  (iii.  5,  6).  "  Ye  have 
not,  because  ye  ask  not.  Ye  ask,  and  receive 
not  "  (iv.  2,  3).  "  Your  gold  and  your  silver  are 
rusted;  and  their  rust  shall  be  for  a  testimony 
against  you "  (v.  3).  "  We  call  them  blessed 
which  endured:  ve  have  heard  of  the  endurance 
of  Job"    (v.   11). 

It  is  just  possible  that  "  all  joy  "  (naaav  x^Pav) 
is  meant  exactly  to  balance  "  manifold  tempta- 
tions "  (neipao/ioic  iromi/ioig) .  Great  diversity  of 
troubles  is  to  be  considered  as  in  reality  every 
kind  of  joy.  Nevertheless,  the  troubles  are  not 
to  be  of  our  own  making  or  seeking.  It  is  not 
when  we  inflict  suffering  on  ourselves,  but  when 
we  "  fall  into  "  it,  and  therefore  may  regard  it 
as  placed  in  our  way  by  God,  that  we  are  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  source  of  joy  rather  than  of 
sorrow.  The  word  for  "fall  into  "  ( nepnrinreiv) 
implies  not  only  that  what  one  falls  into  is  un- 
welcome, but  also  that  it  is  unsought  and  unex- 
pected. Moreover,  it  implies  that  this  unfore- 
seen misfortune  is  large  enough  to  encircle  or 
overwhelm  one.  It  indicates  a  serious  calam- 
ity. The  word  for  "  temptations  "  in  this  pas- 
sage is  the  same  as  is  used  in  the  sixth  petition 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer;  but  the  word  is  not  used 
in  the  same  sense  in  both  places.  In  the  Lord's 
Prayer  all  kinds  of  temptation  are  included,  and 
especially  the  internal  solicitations  of  the  devil, 


as  is  shown  by  the  next  petition:  "Lead  us 
not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  the 
tempter."  In  the  passage  before  us  internal 
temptations,  if  not  actually  excluded,  are  cer- 
tainly quite  in  the  background.  What  St.  James 
has  principally  in  his  mind  are  external  trials, 
such  as  poverty  of  intellect  (ver.  5),  or  of  sub- 
stance (ver.  9),  or  persecution  (ii.  6,  7),  and  the 
like;  those  worldly  troubles  which  test  our  faith, 
loyalty,  and  obedience,  and  tempt  us  to  abandon 
our  trust  in  God,  and  to  cease  to  strive  to  please 
Him.  The  trials  by  which  Satan  was  allowed 
to  tempt  Job  are  the  kind  of  temptations  to  be 
understood  here.  They  are  material  for  spirit- 
ual joy,  because  (1)  they  are  opportunities  for 
practising  virtue,  which  cannot  be  learned  with- 
out practice,  nor  practised  without  opportuni- 
ties; (2)  they  teach  us  that  we  have  here  no 
abiding  city,  for  a  world  in  which  such  things 
are  possible  cannot  be  a  lasting  home;  (3)  they 
make  us  more  Christlike;  (4)  we  have  the  as- 
surance of  Divine  support,  and  that  no  more 
will  ever  be  laid  upon  us  than  we,  relying  upon 
that  support,  can  bear;  (5)  we  have  the  assur- 
ance of  abundant  compensation  here  and  here- 
after. 

St.  James  here  is  only  echoing  the  teaching 
of  his  Brother:  "  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall 
reproach  you,  and  persecute  you,  and  say  all 
manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely,  for  My  sake. 
Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad;  for  great  is 
your  reward  in  heaven"  (Matt.  v.  II,  12).  In 
the  first  days  after  Pentecost  he  had  seen  the 
Apostles  acting  in  the  very  spirit  which  he  here 
enjoins,  and  he  had  himself  very  probably  taken 
part  in  doing  so,  "  rejoicing  that  they  were 
counted  worthy  to  suffer  dishonour  for  the 
Name  "  (Acts  v.  41.  Comp.  iv.  23-30).  And  as 
we  have  already  seen  in  comparing  the  parallel 
passages,  St.  Peter  (1  Peter  i.  6)  and  St.  Paul 
(Rom.  v.  3)  teach  the  same  doctrine  of  rejoicing 
in  tribulation. 

As  St.  Augustine  long  ago  pointed  out,  in  his 
letter  to  Anastasius  ("  Ep.,"  cxlv.  7,  8),  and 
Hooker  also  ("  Eccl.  Pol.,"  V.  xlviii.  13),  there 
is  no  inconsistency  in  teaching  such  doctrine, 
and  yet  praying,  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation." 
Not  only  is  there  no  sin  in  shrinking  from  both 
external  trials  and  internal  temptations,  or  in 
desiring  to  be  freed  from,  such  things;  but  such 
is  the  weakness  of  the  human  will,  that  it  is  only 
reasonable  humility  to  pray  to  God  not  to  allow 
us  to  be  subjected  to  severe  trials.  Neverthe- 
less, when  God,  in  His  wisdom,  has  permitted 
such  things  to  come  upon  us,  the  right  course 
is,  not  to  be  cast  down  and  sorrowful,  as  though 
something  quite  intolerable  had  overtaken  us, 
but  to  rejoice  that  God  has  thought  us  capable 
of  enduring  something  for  His  sake,  and  has 
given  us  the  opportunity  of  strengthening  our 
patience  and  our  trust  in  Him. 

This  doctrine  of  joy  in  suffering,  which  at  first 
sight  seems  to  be  almost  superhuman,  is  shown 
by  experience  to  be  less  hard  than  the  appar- 
ently more  human  doctrine  of  resignation  and 
fortitude.  The  effort  to  be  resigned,  and  to  suf- 
fer without  complaining,  is  not  a  very  inspirit- 
ing effort.  Its  tendency  is  towards  depression. 
It  does  not  lift  us  out  of  ourselves  or  above  our 
tribulations.  On  the  contrary,  it  leads  rather 
to  self-contemplation  and  a  brooding  over 
miseries.  Between  mere  resignation  and  thank- 
ful joy  there  is  all  the  difference  that  there  is 
between  mere  obedience  and  affectionate  trust. 
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The  one  is  submission;  the  other  is  love.  It  is 
in  the  long  run  easier  to  rejoice  in  tribulation, 
and  be  thankful  for  it,  than  to  be  merely  re- 
signed and  submit  patiently.  And  therefore  this 
"hard  saying"  is  really  a  merciful  one,  for  it 
teaches  us  to  endure  trials  in  the  spirit  that  will 
make  us  feel  them  least.  It  is  not  only  "  a  good 
thing  to  sing  praises  unto  our  God;  "  it  is  also 
"  a  joyful  and  pleasant  thing  to  be  thankful  " 
(Ps.  cxlvii.   i). 

And  here  it  may  be  noticed  that  St.  James  is 
no  Cynic  or  Stoic.  He  does  not  tell  us  that 
we  are  to  anticipate  misfortune,  and  cut  our- 
selves off  from  all  those  things  the  loss  of  which 
might  involve  suffering;  or  that  we  are  to  tram- 
ple on  our  feelings,  and  act  as  if  we  had  none, 
treating  sufferings  as  if  they  were  non-existent, 
or  as  if  they  in  no  way  affected  us.  He  does 
not  teach  us  that  as  Christians  we  live  in  an 
atmosphere  in  which  excruciating  pain,  whether 
of  body  or  mind,  is  a  matter  of  pure  indifference, 
and  that  such  emotions  as  fear  or  grief  under 
the  influence  of  adversity,  and  hope  or  joy  Ainder 
the  influence  of  prosperity,  are  utterly  unworthy 
and  contemptible.  There  is  not  a  hint  of  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  He  points  out  to  us  that 
temptations,  and  especially  external  trials,  are 
really  blessings,  if  we  use  them  aright;  and  he 
teaches  us  to  meet  them  in  that  conviction.  And 
it  is  manifest  that  the  spirit  in  which  to  welcome 
a  blessing  is  the  spirit  of  joy  and  thankfulness. 

St.  James  does  not  bid  us  accept  this  doctrine 
of  joy  in  tribulation  upon  his  personal  author- 
ity. It  is  no  philosopher's  ipse  dixit.  He  ap- 
peals to  his  readers'  own  experience:  "  Know- 
ing that  the  proof  of  your  faith  worketh  pa- 
tience." "  Knowing  "  (yivuonovTec)  i.  e.,  "  in  that 
ye  are  continually  finding  out  and  getting  to 
know."  The  verb  and  the  tense  indicate  pro- 
gressive and  continuous  knowledge,  as  by  the 
experience  of  daily  life;  and  this  teaches  us  that 
proving  and  testing  not  only  bring  to  light,  but 
bring  into  existence,  patience.  This  patience 
(inronovfj)  this  abiding  firm  under  attack  or  pres- 
sure, must  be  allowed  full  scope  to  regulate  all 
our  conduct;  and  then  we  shall  see  why  trials 
are  a  matter  for  joy  rather  than  sorrow,  when 
we  find  ourselves  moving  onwards  towards,  not 
the  barrenness  of  stoical  "  self-sufficiency " 
(avrapnEia),  but  the  fulness  of  Divine  perfection. 
"  That  ye  may  be  perfect  and  entire,  lacking  in 
nothing,"  is  perhaps  one  of  the  many  reminis- 
cences of  Christ's  words  which  we  shall  find  in 
this  letter  of  the  Lord's  brother.  "  Ye  there- 
fore shall  be  perfect,  as  your  heavenly  Father  is 
perfect"  (Matt.  v.  48). 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THIS  EPISTLE  TO 
THE  BOOKS  OF  ECCLESIASTICUS  AND 
OF  THE  WISDOM  OF  SOLOMON— THE 
VALUE  OF  THE  APOCRYPHA,  AND  THE 
MISCHIEF  OF  NEGLECTING  IT. 

James  i.  5-8. 

The  previous  section  led  us  to  the  question 
as  to  the  relation  of  this  Epistle  to  certain 
Christian  writings,  and  in  particular  to  the  Epis- 
tle of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans,  and  to  the  First 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter.  The  present  section,  com- 
bined with  the  preceding  one,  raises  a  similar 


question — the  relation  of  our  Epistle  to  certain 
Jewish  writings,  and  especially  the  Books  of 
Ecclesiasticus  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 

The  two  sets  of  questions  are  not  parallel. 
In  the  former  case,  even  if  we  could  determine 
that  the  writer  of  one  Epistle  had  certainly  seen 
the  Epistle  of  the  other,  we  should  still  be  un- 
certain as  to  which  had  written  first.  Here,  if 
the  similarity  is  found  to  be  too  great  to  be 
accounted  for  by  common  influences  acting  upon 
both  writers,  and  we  are  compelled  to  suppose 
that  one  has  made  use  of  the  writing  of  the 
other,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  side 
on  which  the  obligation  lies.  The  Book  of  Ec- 
clesiasticus certainly,  and  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
possibly,  had  come  into  circulation  long  before 
St.  James  was  born.  And  if,  with  some  of  the 
latest  writers  on  the  subject,  we  place  the  Book 
of  Wisdom  as  late  as  a.  d.  40,  it  nevertheless 
was  written  in  plenty  of  time  for  St.  James  to 
have  become  acquainted  with  it  before  he  wrote 
his  Epistle.  Although  some  doubts  have  been 
expressed  on  the  subject,  the  number  of  simi- 
larities, both  of  thought  and  expression,  be- 
tween the  Epistle  of  St.  James  and  Ecclesias- 
ticus is  too  great  to  be  reasonably  accounted 
for  without  the  supposition  that  St.  James  was 
not  only  acquainted  with  the  book,  but  fond  of 
its  contents.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered,  in 
forming  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  that  there 
is  nothing  intrinsically  improbable  in  the  sup- 
position that  St.  James  had  read  Ecclesiasticus. 
Indeed,  the  improbability  would  rather  be  the 
other  way.  Even  if  there  were  no  coincidences 
of  ideas  and  language  between  our  Epistle  and 
Ecclesiasticus,  we  know  enough  about  St.  James 
and  about  the  circulation  of  Ecclesiasticus  to 
say  that  he  was  likely  to  become  acquainted 
with  it.  As  Dr.  Salmon  remarks  on  the  use 
of  the  Apocrypha  generally,  "  The  books  we 
know  as  Apocrypha  are  nearly  all  earlier  than 
the  New  Testament  writers,  who  could  not  well 
have  been  ignorant  of  them;  and  therefore 
coincidences  between  the  former  and  the  latter 
are  not  likely  to  have  been  the  result  of  mere 
accident." 

But  it  will  be  worth  while  to  quote  a  decided 
expression  of  opinion,  on  each  side  of  the  ques- 
tion immediately  before  us,  from  the  writings 
of  scholars  who  are  certainly  well  qualified  to 
give  a  decided  opinion.  On  the  one  hand, 
Bernhard  Weiss  says,  "  It  has  been  incorrectly 
held  by  most  that  the  author  adheres  very 
closely  to  Jesus  Sirach.  .  .  .  But  it  must  be 
distinctly  denied  that  there  is  anywhere  an  echo 
of  the  Book  of  Wisdom."  On  the  other  hand, 
Dr.  Edersheim,  after  pointing  out  the  parallel 
between  Ecclus.  xii.  10,  11,  and  James  v.  3,  con- 
cludes, "  In  view  of  all  this  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  both  the  simile  and  the  expression  of  it 
in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  were  derived  from 
Ecclesiasticus."  And  then  he  gives  some  more 
coincidences  between  the  two  writings,  and 
sums  up  thus:  "  But  if  the  result  is  to  prove 
beyond  doubt  the  familiarity  of  St.  James  with 
a  book  which  at  the  time  was  evidently  in  wide 
circulation,  it  exhibits  with  even  greater  clear- 
ness the  immense  spiritual  difference  between 
the  standpoint  occupied  in  Ecclesiasticus  and 
that  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James."  And  Arch- 
deacon Farrar  quotes  with  approval  an  estimate 
that  St.  James  "  alludes  more  or  less  directly  to 
the  Book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  at  least 
five   times,   but  to  the   Book  of   Ecclesiasticus 
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more  than  fifteen  times.  .  .  .  The  fact  is  the 
more  striking  because  in  other  respects  St. 
James  shows  no  sympathy  with  Alexandrian 
speculations.  There  is  not  in  him  the  faintest 
tinge  of  Philonian  philosophy;  on  the  contrary, 
he  belongs  in  a  marked  degree  to  the  school 
of  Jerusalem.  He  is  a  thorough  Hebraiser,  a 
typical  Judaist.  All  his  thoughts  and  phrases 
move  normally  in  the  Palestinian  sphere.  This 
is  a  curious  and  almost  unnoticed  phenomenon. 
The  "  sapiential  literature  "  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  the  least  specifically  Israelite.  It  was 
the  direct  precursor  of  Alexandrian  morals.  It 
deals  with  mankind,  and  not  with  the  Jew.  Yet 
St.  James,  who  shows  so  much  partiality  for 
this  literature,  is  of  all  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  the  least  Alexandrian  and  the  most 
Judaic." 

Let  us  endeavour  to  form  an  opinion  for  our- 
selves; and  the  only  way  in  which  to  do  this  with 
thoroughness  is  to  place  side  by  side,  in  the 
original  Greek,  the  passages  in  which  there 
seems  to  be  coincidence  between  the  two 
writers.  Want  of  space  prevents  this  from  be- 
ing done  here.  But  some  of  the  most  striking 
coincidences  shall  be  placed  in  parallel  columns, 
and  where  the  coincidence  is  inadequately  rep- 
resented by  the  English  Version  the  Greek  shall 
be  given  also.  Other  coincidences,  which  are 
not  drawn  out  in  full,  will  be  added,  to  enable 
students  who  care  to  examine  the  evidence 
more  in  detail  to  do  so  without  much  trouble. 
Two  Btbles,  or,  still  better,  a  Septuagint  and 
a  Greek  Testament,  will  serve  the  purpose  of 
parallel  columns. 

It  will  be  found  that  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  coincidences  occur  in  the  first  chapter,  a 
fact  which  suggests  the  conjecture  that  St. 
James  had  been  reading  Ecclesiasticus  shortly 
before  he  began  to  write.  In  the  middle  of  the 
Epistle  there  is  very  little  that  strongly  recalls 
the  son  of  Sirach.  In  the  last  chapter  there 
are  one  or  two  striking  parallels;  but  by  far  the 
larger  proportion  is  in  the  first  chapter. 

St.  James. 

Count  it  all  joy,  my 
brethren,  when  ye  fall  into 
manifold  temptations  (7r*i- 
pauiJ-oU),  knowing  that  the 
proof  (to  &oKifj.i.ov)  of  your 
faith  worketh  patience. 
And  let  patience  have  her 
perfect  work,  that  ye  may 
be  perfect  and  entire,  lack- 
ing in  nothing  (i.  2-4). 

Blessed  is  the  man  that 
endureth  temptation  (wei- 
pa.ap.6v) ;  for  when  he  hath 
been  approved  (Soki/uos  vevd- 
p.cvos)  he  shall  receive  the 
crown  of  life  (i.  12). 


Ecclesiasticus  (continued.)     St.  James  {continued). 


Ecclesiasticus. 

1.  A  patient  man  will 
bear  for  a  time,  and  after- 
ward joy  shall  spring  up 
unto  him  (i.  23). 

My  son,  if  thou  come  to 
serve  the  Lord,  prepare  thy 
soul  for  temptation  (neipaa- 
P-6v).  Set  thy  heart  aright, 
and  constantly  endure.  .  .  . 
Whatsoever  is  brought 
upon  thee  take  cheerfully, 
and  be  patient  when  thou 
art  changed  to  a  low  estate. 
For  gold  is  tried  (SoKi/ia- 
i'Tai)  in  the  fire,  and  ac- 
ceptable men  in  the  furnace 
of  adversity  (ii.  1-5.) 

2.  If  thou  desire  wisdom 
(<To<pLav},  keep  the  com- 
mandments, and  the  Lord 
shall  give  her  unto  thee 
(i.  26). 

I  desired  wisdom  (aoQiav) 
openly  in  my  prayer  .... 
The  Lord  hath  given  me  a 
tongue  for  my  reward  (li. 
13.  22). 

Thy  desire  for  wisdom 
(o-exfuat)  shall  be  given  thee 
(vi.  37.  Comp.  xliii.  33).  [A 
fool]  will  give  little,  and 
will  upbraid  (oveiSio-ei) 
much  (xx.  is). 

After  thou  hast  given, 
upbraid  (bvciSiie)  not  (xli. 
22.    Comp.  xviii.  18). 

3.  Distrust  not  the  fear  of 
the    Lord  ;  and   come    not 


But  if  any  of  you  lacketh 
wisdom  (ao^tiav),  let  him 
ask  of  God,  who  giveth  to 
all  men  liberally,  and  up- 
braideth  not  (p-ri  6vti&i£oi>- 
tos)  ;  and  it  shall  be  given 
him  (i.  5). 


unto  Him  with  a  double 
heart  (i.  28). 

Woe  be  to  fearful  hearts, 
and  faint  hands,  and  the 
sinner  thatgoeth  two  ways 
(ii.  12). 

Be  not  faint-hearted 
when  thou  makest  thy 
prayer  (vii.  10.  Comp. 
xxxiii.  2  ;  xxxv.  16,  17). 

4.  Exalt  not  thyself,  lest 
thou  fall,  and  bring  dis- 
honour upon  thy  soul  (i. 
30). 

The  greater  thou  art,  the 
more  humble  thyself,  and 
thou  shalt  find  favour  be- 
fore the  Lord  (Hi.  18.  Comp. 
xxxi.  1-9). 

5.  Say  not  thou,  It  is 
through  the  Lord  that  I  fell 
away  :  for  thou  oughtest 
not  to  do  the  things  that 
He  hateth.  Say  not  thou, 
He  hath  caused  me  to  err  : 
for  He  hath  no  need  of  the 
sinful  man  (xv.  n,  12). 

6.  Be  swift  in  thy  listen- 
ing (Tali's  tf  d/cpoao-ct  <rov)  ; 
and  with  patience  give 
answer  (v.  n). 

7.  Thou  shalt  be  to  him 
as  one  that  hath  wiped  a 
mirror  (eaoTrrpov),  and  shalt 
know  that  it  is  not  rusted 
(KaTioiToi)  for  ever  (xii.  n). 

Like  as  bronze  rusteth 
(ioOtou),  so  is  his  wickedness 
(xii.  10). 

Lose  money  through  a 
brother  and  a  friend,  and 
let  it  not  rust  (iw0j)T<o)  under 
the  stone  unto  loss  (xxix. 
10). 

8.  He  that  looketh  in  (6 
napaKVTTTtov)  through  her 
windows,  i.  e..  the  windows 
of  wisdom  (xix.  23). 

A  fool  peepeth  in  (irapa- 
Kvnrei)  at  the  door  (xxi.  23). 

9.  A  prey  of  lions  are 
wild  asses  in  the  wilder- 
ness ;  so  the  fodder  of  the 
rich  are  the  poor  (ovrta  vo/xol 
n\ov<ri<ov      nTu>\oi  :    xiii.      iq. 

Comp.  xiii.  3,  17,  18). 


that  doubteth  is  like  the 
surge  of  the  sea  driven  by 
the  wind  and  tossed.  For 
let  not  that  man  think  that 
he  shall  receive  anything 
of  the  Lord  ;  a  double- 
minded  man,  unstable  in 
all  his  ways  (i.  6-8.  Comp. 
iv.8). 

But  let  the  brother  of  low 
degree  glory  in  his  high 
estate  ;  and  the  rich  in  that 
he  is  made  low  (i.  9,  10). 


Let  no  man  say,  when  he 
is  tempted,  I  am  tempted 
of  God  :  for  God  cannot  be 
tempted  with  evil,  and  He 
Himself  tempteth  no  man 
(i-  13)- 

Let  every  man  be  swift  to 

hear  (ra^vs  «S  to  a«coOcrai>, 
slow  to  speak,  slow  to 
wrath  (i.  iq). 

He  is  like  unto  a  man  be- 
holding his  natural  face  in 
a  mirror  (ep  eo-onrpw).  .  .  . 
Your  gold  and  your  silver 
are  rusted  (k<itiiot<ii)  ;  and 
their  rust  (I6»  shall  be  a 
testimony  against  you  (i. 
23  ;  v.  3). 


He  that  looketh  into  (6 
n-apaicu^as)  the  perfect  law 
(i.  *5)- 


But  ye  have  dishonoured 
the  poor  man  (rbv  b-tcoxoV). 
Do  not  the  rich  (oi  wKovtrioi) 
oppress  you,  and  them- 
selves drag  you  before  the 
judgment-seats?  (ii.  6). 

It  will  be  observed  that  of  these  nine  exam- 
ples all  come  out  of  the  first  two  chapters  of 
St.  James,  and  six  are  from  the  first  two  chap- 
ters of  Ecclesiasticus.  This  fact  is  worth  con- 
sidering in  estimating  the  probabilities  of  St. 
James  being  under  the  influence  of  this  earlier 
and  popular  book.  Owing  to  recent  reading, 
or  some  other  cause,  he  seems  to  have  been 
specially  familiar  with  the  opening  chapters  of 
Ecclesiasticus.  Probably  most  persons  who 
study  these  coincidences  will  be  of  the  opinion 
that  Bernhard  Weiss  is  needlessly  cautious  and 
sceptical  when  he  refuses  to  assent  to  the 
common  opinion  that  in  some  portions  of  the 
Epistle  St.  James  closely  follows  the  Wisdom 
of  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach.  The  strongest  co- 
incidence is  the  seventh  in  the  table.  The  word 
for  "  to  rust "  (nanou)  occurs  nowhere  else 
either  in  the  Septuagint  or  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  the  passages  in  Ecclesiasticus  and 
St.  James  "  are  the  only  Biblical  passages  in 
which  the  figure  of  rust  as  affecting  unused 
silver  and  gold  occurs "  (Edersheim).  The 
fifth  instance  is  also  very  striking. 

Let  us  now  look  at  some  of  the  coincidences 
between  the  Book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon 
and  the  Epistle  of  St.  James. 


But  let  him  ask  in  faith, 
nothing  doubting :    for  he 


Wisdom. 

The  hope  of  the  ungodly 
is  like  thistle-down  carried 


St.  James. 

He  that  doubteth  is  like 
the  surge  of  the  sea  driven 
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away  by  the  wind  ;  like  a  by    the    wind   and   tossed 

thin  froth    that    is  driven  ....  As  the  flower  of  the 

away  by  the  blast,  and  like  grass  he    shall  pass  away 

smoke  is  dispersed  by  the  ....  So  also  shall  the  rich 

wind  (v.  14.  Comp.  napavdij-  man      fade     away    (napav- 

vai  in  ii.  8).  i^o-erai)  in  his  ways  (i.  6,  10, 

11). 

2.  In  eternity  it  weareth  When  he  hath  been  ap- 
a  crown  and  triumpheth  proved  he  shall  receive  the 
(iv.  2).  crown  of    life,   which   the 

Lord  promised  to  them  that 
love  Him  (i.  12). 

3.  The  alterations  of  the  With  whom  can  be  no 
solstices  and  the  change  of  variation,  neither  shadow 
seasons  (rpoTruiv  aAAa-yas  ko'i  of  turning  (itap  <S  oiix  ivi 
jucra/3oAdt  Kaipiav  :  vii.  18).                7ra.pa.AAay))    ij    Tpo7rijs  drroo-ici- 

a.ap.a. :  i.  17). 

4.  Let  us  oppress  (/cara-  Ye  have  dishonoured  the 
oVpa<rreuo-iop.ei)  the  poor  poor  man.  Do  not  the  rich 
righteous  man.  .  .  .  Let  us  oppress  (KaTaSwaaTtvovaiv) 
examine  him  with  despite-  you,  and  themselves  drag 
fulness  and  torture  (ii.  10,  you  before  the  judgment- 
ig).  seats?  (ii.  6). 

5.  For  the  lowest  is  par-  For  judgment  is  without 
donable  by  mercy  ;  but  mercy  to  him  that  hath 
mighty  men  shall  be  showed  no  mercy :  mercy 
mightily  chastised  (vi.  6).  glorieth  against  judgment 

(ii.  13). 

6.  What  hath  pride  prof-  Go  to  now,  ye  that  say, 
itedus?  or  what  good  hath  To-day  or  to-morrow  we 
riches  with  our  vaunting  will  go  into  this  city,  and 
(dAa^breia?)  brought  us?  spend  a  year  there,  and 
All  those  things  are  passed  trade  and  get  gain: 
away  like  a  shadow,  and  as  whereas  ye  know  not  what 
a  post  that  hasted  by,  etc.  shall  be  on  the  morrow. 
etc.;  even  so  we,  as  soon  What  is  your  life?  For  ye 
as  we  were  born,  came  to  are  a  vapour,  that  ap- 
an  end  (v.  8-14).  peareth    for    a  little   time, 

and  then  vanisheth  away 
....  But  now  ye  glory  in 
your  vauntings  (dAa^oviais) : 
all  such  glorying  is  evil  t,i  v. 
13-16). 

7.  Let  us  lie  in  wait  for  Ye  have  condemned 
the  righteous  (top  Sixaiov)  (Kareo'iicdo-aTe),  ye  have 
....  Let  us  condemn  him  killed  the  righteous  one 
(KaraiiKaaoipiev I  with  a  (top  Sixaiov)  ;  he  doth  not 
shameful  death    (ii.  12,  20).        resist  you  (v.  6). 

It  will  at  once  be  perceived  that  these  parallels 
are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  convincing  as 
those  which  have  been  pointed  out  between 
Ecclesiasticus  and  the  Epistle  of  St.  James;  but 
they  are  sufficient  to  make  a  prima  facie  case  of 
considerable  probability,  whatever  date  we  as- 
sign to  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  This  probability 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  this  book,  with 
the  rest  of  the  Apocrypha  or  deutero-canonical 
writings,  constituted  to  a  large  extent  the  reli- 
gious literature  of  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion; 
and  therefore  in  writing  to  such  Jews  St.  James 
would  be  likely  to  make  conscious  allusions  to 
writings  with  which  his  hearers  would  be  sure 
to  be  familiar;  a  consideration  which  strength- 
ens the  case  as  regards  the  coincidences  with 
Ecclesiasticus,  as  well  as  regards  those  with  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon.  Even  if  the  probability 
as  to  the  Alexandrian  origin  of  Wisdom  were 
a  certainty,  and  if  the  conjectural  date  a.  d.  40 
were  established,  there  would  be  nothing  sur- 
prising in  its  becoming  well  known  in  Jerusa- 
lem within  twenty  years  of  its  production.  It  is, 
therefore,  far  too  strong  an  assertion  when 
Weiss  declares  that  "  it  must  be  distinctly  de- 
nied that  there  is  anywhere  [in  the  Epistle  of 
St.  James]  an  echo  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom." 
All  that  one  can  safely  say  is  that  the  evidence 
for  his  acquaintance  with  the  book  does  not  ap- 
proach to  proof. 

But  the  use  of  these  two  books  of  the  Apoc- 
rypha by  writers  in  the  New  Testament  does  not 
depend  upon  the  question  whether  St.  James 
makes  use  of  them  or  not.  If  this  were  the 
place  to  do  it,  it  might  be  shown  that  other 
coincidences,  both  of  language  and  thought,  far 
too  numerous  and  too  strong  to  be  all  of  them 


accidental,  occur  in  the  writings  of  St.  Peter, 
St.  Paul,  and  St.  John.  Such  things  also  occur 
outside  the  New  Testament  in  the  Epistles  of 
Clement  and  of  Barnabas;  while  Clement  of 
Alexandria  frequently  quotes  Ecclesiasticus  with 
the  introductory  formula,  "  The  Scripture  saith." 

These  facts  go  a  long  way  towards  proving 
that  the  neglect  of  the  Apocrypha  which  is  so 
prevalent  among  ourselves  is  a  thing  which  can- 
not be  defended,  either  by  an  appeal  to  Scripture 
or  by  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church;  for 
both  the  one  and  the  other  show  a  great  respect 
for  these  deutero-canonical  writings.  That  the 
New  Lectionary  omits  a  good  deal  of  what  used 
to  be  read  publicly  in  church  is  not  a  thing  to 
be  lamented.  We  gladly  sacrifice  portions  of 
the  Apocrypha  in  order  to  obtain  more  of  Eze- 
kiel  and  Revelation.  It  is  the  neglect  of  them 
in  private  reading  that  is  so  much  to  be  de- 
plored. Passages  which  are  too  grotesque  and 
too  unspiritual  to  be  edifying  when  read  to  a 
mixed  congregation  are  nevertheless  full  of  in- 
struction, and  throw  most  valuable  light  both 
on  the  Old  and  on  the  New  Testament.  The 
Apocryphal  writings,  instead  of  being  a  worth- 
less interpolation  between  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New,  like  a  block  of  paltry  buildings 
disfiguring  two  noble  edifices,  are  among  our 
best  means  of  understanding  how  the  Old  Tes- 
tament led  up  to  the  New,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  it.  They  show  us  the  Jewish  mind 
under  the  combined  influences  of  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures, Gentile  culture,  and  new  phases  of  po- 
litical life,  and  being  gradually  brought  into 
the  condition  in  which  it  either  fiercely  opposed 
or  ardently  accepted  the  teaching  of  Christ  and 
His  Apostles.  A  huge  chasm  yawns  between 
Judaism  as  we  leave  it  at  the  close  of  the  Old 
Testament  canon,  and  as  we  find  it  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Gospel  history;  and  we  have  no 
better  material  with  which  to  bridge  the  chasm 
than  the  writings  of  the  Apocrypha.  This  is 
well  brought  out,  not  only  in  the  commentary 
on  the  Apocrypha  already  quoted  more  than 
once,  but  also  in  a  valuable  review  of  the  com- 
mentary from  which  some  of  what  follows  is 
taken.* 

The  neglect  of  the  Apocrypha  has  not  been 
by  any  means  entirely  accidental.  It  is  partly 
the  result  of  a  deliberate  protest  against  the 
action  of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  placing  these 
books  on  a  level  with  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury we  find  the  learned  John  Lightfoot  writ- 
ing, "  Thus  sweetly  and  nearly  should  the  two 
Testaments  join  together,  and  thus  Divinely 
should  they  kiss  each  other,  but  that  the 
wretched  Apocrypha  doth  thrust  in  between." 
And  the  fact  that  many  people  are  now  unable  to 
recognise  or  appreciate  an  allusion  to  the 
Apocrypha  is  by  no  means  the  most  serious  re- 
sult of  this  common  neglect  of  its  contents. 
Appreciation  of  the  Bible  in  general,  and  espe- 
cially of  those  books  in  which  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  come  most  in  contact,  is  materially 
diminished  in  consequence.  The  Apocrypha  is 
not  a  barrier,  but  a  bridge;  it  does  not  separate, 
but  unite  the  two  Covenants.  What  thoughtful 
reader  can  pass  from  the  Old  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament without  feeling  that  he  has  entered  an- 
other world?  He  is  still  in  Palestine,  still  among 
the  jews;  but  how  different  from  the  Palestine 
and  the  Judaism   of   Ezra,   and  Nehemiah,   and 
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Malachi!  He  "finds  mention  of  persons,  and 
sects,  and  schools  of  which  he  can  find  no  trace  in 
the  Old  Testament.  He  comes  upon  beliefs  and 
opinions  for  which  the  earlier  canon  does  not 
even  furnish  a  clue.  He  discovers  institutions 
long  settled,  and  dominating  the  religious  life  of 
the  people,  of  which  the  Old  Testament  supplies 
not  even  the  name.  He  find  popular  ideas,  re- 
ligious terms  and  phrases  in  current  use  wholly 
unlike  those  of  ancient  psalmists  and  prophets." 
And  there  is  no  literature  that  can  explain  all 
these  changes  to  him  either  so  surely  or  so  fully 
as  the  Apocrypha.  It  supplies  instances  of  the 
early  use  of  New  Testament  words,  of  old 
words  in  new  senses.  It  throws  light  upon  the 
growth  of  the  popular  conception  of  the  Mes- 
siah. It  illuminates  still  more  the  development 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos.  Above  all,  it 
helps  us  to  see  something  of  the  evolution  of 
that  strange  religious  system  which  became  the 
raw  material  out  of  which  the  special  doctrines 
of  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Essenes  were 
formed,  and  which  had  a  powerful  influence 
upon  Christianity  itself. 

The  neglect  of  the  Apocrypha  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  widespread  practice  of 
publishing  Bibles  without  it,  and  even  of  strik- 
ing out  from  the  margins  of  these  mutilated 
Bibles  all  references  to  it.  And  this  mischief 
has  lately  been  augmented  by  the  fact  that  the 
Revised  Version  omits  it.  Yet  no  portion  of 
the  Bible  was  in  greater  need  of  revision.  The 
original  texts  used  by  the  translators  of  161 1 
were  very  bad;  and  perhaps  in  no  part  of  the 
Authorised  Version  are  utterly  faulty  transla- 
tions more  abundant.  A  comparison  of  the 
quotations  given  above  with  the  text  of  the 
Authorised  Version  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclesias- 
ticus  will  show  that  considerable  changes  have 
been  made  in  order  to  bring  the  quotations  into 
harmony  with  the  true  readings  of  the  Greek 
text,  and  thus  give  a  fair  comparison  with  the 
words  of  St.  James. 

Books  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment found  worthy  of  study,  and  from  which 
they  derived  some  of  their  thoughts  and  lan- 
guage, ought  not  to  be  lightly  disregarded  by 
ourselves.  We  cannot  disregard  them  without 
loss;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  reader  of  the 
Bible  to  see  that  his  apprehension  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  is  not  hindered  through 
his  ignorance  of  those  writings  which  interpret 
the  process  of  transition  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  Neglect  of  the  helps  to  understanding 
His  Word  which  God  has  placed  easily  within 
our  reach  may  endanger  our  possession  of  that 
wisdom  which  St.  James  here  assures  us  will 
be  given  to  every  one  who  asks  for  it  in  faith. 

A  discussion  of  that  heavenly  wisdom,  and  of 
the  efficacy  of  prayer  offered  in  faith,  will  be 
found  in  the  expositions  of  later  passages  in 
the  Epistle. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  EXALTATION  OF  THE  LOWLY  AND 
THE  FADING  AWAY  OF  THE  RICH— 
THE  METAPHORS  OF  ST.  JAMES  AND 
THE  PARABLES  OF  CHRIST. 

James  i.  9-11. 

In  this  section  St.  James  returns  to  what  is 
the  main  thought  of  the  first  chapter,  and  one 


of  the  main  thoughts  of  the  whole  Epistle,  viz., 
the  blessedness  of  enduring  temptations,  and  es- 
pecially such  temptations  as  are  caused  by  ex- 
ternal trials  and  adversity.  He  adds  another 
thought  which  may  help  to  console  and 
strengthen  the  oppressed  Christian. 

The  Revisers  have  quite  rightly  restored  the 
"  But "  (f'f)  at  the  beginning  of  this  section. 
There  seems  to  be  absolutely  no  authority  for 
its  omission;  and  we  may  conjecture  that  the 
earlier  English  translators  ignored  it,  because 
it  seemed  to  them  to  be  superfluous,  or  even 
disturbing.  The  Rhemish  Version,  made  from 
the  Vulgate  (Glorietur  autem),  is  the  only  Eng- 
glish  Version  which  preserves  it;  and  Luther 
(Ein  Bruder  aber)  preserves  it  also.  The  force 
of  the  conjunction  is  to  connect  the  ad- 
vice in  this  section  with  the  items  of  advice 
already  given.  They  form  a  connected  series. 
"  Count  it  all  joy,  when  ye  fall  into  manifold 
temptations.  .  .  .  But  (de)  let  patience  have  its 
perfect  work.  .  .  .  But  (<5e)  if  any  lacketh  wis- 
dom, let  him  ask  of  God.  .  .  .  But  ( 6t )  let 
him  ask  in  faith.  .  .  .  But  (6e)  let  the  brother 
of  low  degree  glory  in  his  high  estate:  and  the 
rich  in  that  he  is  made  low." 

The  meaning  of  this  last  item  in  the  series  is 
by  no  means  clear.  Various  interpretations 
have  been  suggested,  and  it  is  difficult  or  even 
impossible  to  arrive  at  a  conclusive  decision  as 
to  which  of  them  is  the  right  one.  But  we  may 
clear  the  ground  by  setting  aside  all  explana- 
tions which  would  make  "  the  brother  of  low 
degree  (o  raneivoc)  to  mean  the  Christian  who 
is  lowly  in  heart  (Matt.  xi.  29),  and  "  the  rich  " 
(6  -rrXovawg)  the  Christian  who  is  rich  in  faith 
(ii.  5)  and  in  good  works  (1  Tim.  vi.  18).  Both 
words  are  to  be  understood  literally.  The  lowly 
man  is  the  man  of  humble  position,  oppressed 
by  poverty,  and  perhaps  by  unscrupulous  neigh- 
bours (ii.  3),  and  the  rich  man,  here,  as  else- 
where in  this  Epistle,  is  the  man  of  wealth  who 
very  often  oppresses  the  poorer  brethren  (i.  11; 
ii.  6;  v.  1). 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  the  "  high  es- 
tate "  (i'i>o/})  in  which  the  brother  of  low  degree 
is  to  glory,  and  of  the  "  being  made  low " 
(raireivuoic)  in  which  the  rich  man  is  to  do  the 
same?  At  first  sight  one  is  disposed  to  say 
that  the  one  is  the  heavenly  birthright,  and  the 
other  the  Divine  humiliation,  in  which  every  one 
shares  who  becomes  a  member  of  Christ;  in 
fact,  that  they  are  the  same  thing  looked  at 
from  different  points  of  view;  for  what  to  the 
Christian  is  promotion,  to  the  world  seems  deg- 
radation. If  this  were  correct,  then  we  should 
have  an  antithesis  analogous  to  that  which  is 
drawn  out  by  St.  Paul,  when  he  says,  "  He  that 
was  called  in  the  Lord,  being  a  bond-servant,  is 
the  Lord's  freeman:  likewise  he  that  was  called, 
being  free,  is  Christ's  bond-servant"  (1  Cor. 
vii.  22).  But  on  further  consideration  this  at- 
tractive explanation  is  found  not  to  suit  the 
context.  What  analogy  is  there  between  the 
humiliation  in  which  every  Christian  glories  in 
Christ  and  the  withering  of  herbage  under  a 
scorching  wind?  Even  if  we  could  allow  that 
this  metaphor  refers  to  the  fugitive  character 
of  earthly  possessions,  what  has  that  to  do  with 
Christian  humiliation,  which  does  n«et  depend 
upon  either  the  presence  or  the  absence  of 
wealth?  Moreover,  St.  James  says  nothing 
about  the  fugitiveness  of  riches:  it  is  the  rich 
man  himself,  and  not  his  wealth,  that  is  said  to 
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"  pass  away,"  and  to  "  fade  away  in  his  goings." 
Twice  over  St.  James  declares  this  to  be  the 
destiny  of  the  rich  man;  and  the  wording  is 
such  as  to  show  that  when  the  writer  says  that 
"  the  rich  man  shall  fade  away  in  his  goings  " 
he  means  the  man,  and  not  his  riches.  "  His 
goings,"  or  "  journeys,"  very  likely  refers  to  his 
"  going  into  this  city  to  spend  a  year  there,  and 
trade,  and  get  gain"  (iv.  13);  i.  e.,  he  wastes 
himself  away  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  But 
what  could  be  the  meaning  of  wealth  "  fading 
away  in  its  journeys"?  Evidently,  we  must 
not  transfer  what  is  said  of  the  rich  man  him- 
self to  his  possessions. 

It  is  a  baseless  assumption  to  suppose  that 
the  rich  man  here  spoken  of  is  a  Christian  at 
all.  "  The  brother  of  low  degree  "  is  con- 
trasted, not  with  the  brother  who  is  rich,  but 
with  the  rich  man,  whose  miserable  destiny 
shows  that  he  is  not  "  a  brother,"  i.  e.,  not  a 
believer.  The  latter  is  the  wealthy  Jew  who 
rejects  Christ.  Throughout  this  Epistle  (ii.  6, 
7;  v.  1-6)  "rich"  is  a  term  of  reproach.  This 
is  what  is  meant  by  the  Ebionite  tone  of  the 
Epistle;  for  poverty  is  the  condition  which  Ebi- 
onism  delights  to  honour.  In  this  St.  James 
seems  to  be  reproducing  the  thoughts  both  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach. 
"Woe  unto  you  that  are  rich!  for  ye  have  re- 
ceived your  consolation.  Woe  unto  you,  ye  that 
are  full  now!  for  ye  shall  hunger"  (Luke  vi. 
25,  26.  Comp.  Matt.  xix.  23-25).  "  The  rich 
man  hath  done  wrong,  and  is  very  wroth  be- 
sides: the  poor  man  is  wronged,  and  he  must 
intreat  also.  .  .  .  An  abomination  to  the  proud 
is  lowliness;  so  the  poor  are  abomination  to  the 
rich  "    (Ecclus.   xiii.   3,   20). 

But  when  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  "  being  made  low  "  does  not  refer  to 
the  humiliation  of  the  Christian,  and  that  the 
rich  man  here  threatened  with  a  miserable  end 
is  not  a  believer,  a  new  difficulty  arises.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  the  wealthy  unbeliever  being 
told  to  glory  in  the  degradation  which  is  to 
prove  so  calamitous  to  him?  In  order  to  avoid 
this  difficulty  various  expedients  have  been  sug- 
gested. Some  propose  a  rather  violent  change 
of  mood — from  the  imperative  to  the  indicative. 
No  verb  is  expressed,  and  it  is  said  that  instead 
of  repeating  "  let  him  glory  "  from  the  previous 
clause,  we  may  supply  "  he  glories,"  as  a  state- 
ment of  fact  rather  than  an  exhortation.  The 
sentence  will  then  run,  "  But  let  the  brother  of 
low  degree  glory  in  his  high  estate;  but  (<*«)  the 
rich  glorieth  in  his  being  made  low;  "  i.  e.,  he 
glories  in  what  degrades  him  and  ought  to  in- 
spire him  with  shame  and  grief.  Others  pro- 
pose a  still  more  violent  change,  viz.,  of  verb; 
they  would  keep  the  imperative,  but  supply  a 
word  of  opposite  meaning:  "  so  let  the  rich 
man  be  ashamed  of  his  being  made  low." 
Neither  of  these  expedients  seems  to  be  neces- 
sary, or  indeed  to  be  a  fair  treatment  of  the 
text.  It  is  quite  possible  to  make  good  sense  of 
the  exhortation,  without  any  violent  change 
either  of  mood  or  of  verb.  In  the  exhortation 
to  the  rich  man  St.  James  speaks  in  severe 
irony:  "  Let  the  brother  of  low  degree  glory 
in  his  high  estate;  and  the  rich  man — what  is 
he  to  glory  in? — let  him  glory  in  the  only  thing 
upon  whicrrhe  can  count  with  certainty,  viz.,  his 
being  brought  low;  because  as  the  flower  of  the 
grass  he  shall  pass  away."  Such  irony  is  not 
uncommon    in    Scripture.     Our    blessed     Lord 


Himself  makes  use  of  it  sometimes,  as  when 
He  says  of  the  hypocrites  that  they  have  their 
reward,  and  have  it  in  full  (dnexovar.  Matt.  vi. 
2,   5,   16). 

Whether  or  no  this  interpretation  be  accepted 
— and  no  interpretation  of  this  passage  has  as 
yet  been  suggested  which  is  free  from  difficulty 
— it  must  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  that  no  ex- 
planation can  be  correct  which  does  not  pre- 
serve the  connection  between  the  humiliation  of 
the  rich  man  and  his  passing  away  as  the  flower 
of  the  grass.  This  fading  away  is  his  humilia- 
tion, is  the  thing  in  which  he  is  to  glory,  if 
he  glories  in  anything  at  all.  The  inexorable 
"  because  "  must  not  be  ignored  or  explained 
away  by  making  the  wealth  of  the  rich  man 
shrivel  up,  when  St.  James  twice  over  says  that 
it  is  the  rich  man  himself  who  fades  away. 

The  metaphor  here  used  of  the  rich  man  is 
common  enough  in  the  Old  Testament.  Man 
"  cometh  forth  like  a  flower,  and  is  cut  down  " 
((joirep  avBoq  av6f,oav  H-eneoev  :  LXX.),  says  Job, 
in  his  complaint  (xiv.  2);  and,  "  As  for  man,  his 
days  are  as  grass;  as  a  flower  of  the  field,  so 
he  flourisheth.  For  the  wind  passeth  over  it, 
and  it  is  gone;  and  the  place  thereof  shall  know 
it  no  more,"  says  the  Psalmist  (ciii.  15,  16). 
But  elsewhere,  with  a  closer  similarity  to  the 
present  passage,  we  have  this  transitory  char- 
acter specially  attributed  to  the  ungodly,  who 
"  shall  soon  be  cut  down  like  the  grass,  and 
wither  as  the  green  herb "  (Ps.  xxxvii.  2). 
None  of  these  passages,  however,  are  so  clearly 
in  St.  James's  mind  as  the  words  of  Isaiah: 
"  All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  goodliness 
thereof  is  as  the  flower  of  the  field:  the  grass 
withereth,  the  flower  fadeth;  because  the  breath 
of  the  Lord  bloweth  upon  it:  surely  the  people 
is  grass.  The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fad- 
eth; but  the  word  of  our  God  shall  stand  for 
ever "  (Isa.  xl.  6,  7).  Here  the  words  of  St. 
James  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  the 
Septuagint  ("f  dvfloc  x^PT0V'  ^VP^vBl  °  X^PT0C  Kai 
to  dv6oc  eSjiireoEv  .  .  .  iSjiipavB?/  ^dprog,  k^kntaev 
rb  dv0oc )  ;  and,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out 
(P-  570),  this  is  one  of  the  quotations  which  our 
(1  Peter  i.  24). 

"  Grass  "  throughout  is  a  comprehensive 
term  for  herbage,  and  the  "  flower  of  grass " 
does  not  mean  the  bloom  or  blossom  of 
grass  in  the  narrower  sense,  but  the  wild 
flowers,  specially  abundant  and  brilliant  in  the 
Holy  Land,  which  grow  among  the  grass.  Thus, 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  what  are  first 
called  "  the  lilies  (jd  npiva)  of  the  field  "  are  im- 
mediately afterwards  called  "  the  grass "  (rdv 
x6prov)  of  the  field"  (Matt.  vi.  28,  30). 

"  The  scorching  wind "  (0  navouv)  is  one  of 
the  features  in  the  Epistle  which  harmonise  well 
with  the  fact  that  the  writer  was  an  inhabitant 
of  Palestine.  It  is  the  furnace-like  blast  from 
the  arid  wilderness  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan. 
"  Yea,  behold,  being  planted,  shall  it  prosper? 
Shall  it  not  utterly  wither  when  the  east  wind 
toucheth  it?  It  shall  wither  in  the  beds  where 
it  grew"  (Ezek.  xvii.  10).  "God  prepared  s 
sultry  east  wind;  and  the  sun  beat  upon  the 
head  of  Jonah,  that  he  fainted  "( Jonah  iv.  8). 
The  fig-tree,  olives,  and  vine  (iii.  12)  are  the 
chief  fruit-trees  of  Palestine;  and  "the  early 
and  latter  rain  "  (v.  7)  points  still  more  clearly 
to  the  same  district. 

It  has  been  remarked  with  justice  that 
whereas  St.   Paul  for  the  most  part  draws   his 
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metaphors  from  the  scenes  of  human  activity — 
building,  husbandry,  athletic  contests,  and  war- 
fare— St.  James  prefers  to  take  his  metaphors 
from  the  scenes  of  nature.  In  this  chapter  we 
have  "  the  surge  of  the  sea  "  (ver.  6)  and  "  the 
flower  of  the  grass "  (ver.  10).  In  the  third 
chapter  we  have  the  "  rough  winds  "  driving 
the  ships,  the  "  wood  kindled  by  a  small  fire," 
"  the  wheel  of  nature,"  "  every  kind  of  beasts 
and  birds,  of  creeping  things,  and  things  in  the 
sea,"  "  the  fountain  sending  forth  sweet  water," 
"the  fig-tree  and  vine"  (vv.  4,  5,  6,  7,  11,  12). 
In  the  fourth  chapter  human  life  is  "  a  vapour, 
that  appeareth  for  a  little  time,  and  then  van- 
isheth  away  "  (ver.  14).  And  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, besides  the  moth  and  the  rust,  we  have 
"  the  fruit  of  the  earth,"  and  "  the  early  and 
latter  rain  "   (vv.  2,  3,  7,   18). 

These  instances  are  certainly  very  numerous, 
when  the  brevity  of  the  Epistle  is  considered. 
The  love  of  nature  which  breathes  through 
them  was  no  doubt  learned  and  cherished  in  the 
village  home  at  Nazareth,  and  it  forms  another 
link  between  St.  James  and  his  Divine  Brother. 
Nearly  every  one  of  the  natural  phenomena  to 
which  St  James  directs  attention  in  this  letter 
are  used  by  Christ  also  in  His  teaching.  The 
surging  of  the  sea  (Luke  xxi.  25),  the  flowers 
of  the  field  (Matt.  vi.  28),  the  burning  of  wood 
(John  xv.  6),  the  birds  of  the  air  (Matt.  vi.  26", 
viii.  20;  xiii.  4,  32),  the  fountain  of  sweet  water 
(John  iv.  10-14;  vii.  38),  the  fig-tree  (Matt.  vii. 
16;  xxi.  19;  xxiv.  32),  the  vine  (John  xv.  1-5), 
the  moth  (Matt.  vi.  19),  the  rust  (Matt.  vi.  19), 
and  the  rain  (Matt.  v.  45;  vii.  25).  In  some  cases 
the  use  made  by  St.  James  of  these  natural  ob- 
jects is  very  similar  to  that  made  by  our  Lord, 
and  it  may  well  be  that  what  he  writes  is  a 
reminiscence  of  what  he  had  heard  years  be- 
fore from  Christ's  lips;  but  in  other  cases  the 
use  is  quite  different,  and  must  be  assigned  to 
the  love  of  nature,  and  the  recognition  of  its 
fitness  for  teaching  spiritual  truths,  which  is 
common  to  the  Lord  and  His  brother.  Thus, 
when  St  James  asks,  "  Can  a  fig-tree,  my 
brethren,  yield  olives,  or  a  vine  figs?"  we  seem 
to  have  an  echo  of  the  question  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  "  Do  men  gather  grapes  of 
thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles?"  And  when  St. 
James  tells  the  rich  oppressors  that  their 
"garments  are  moth-eaten;  their  goid  and  their 
silver  are  rusted,"  is  he  not  remembering 
Christ's  charge,  "  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  upon  the  earth,  where  moth  and  rust 
do  consume,  and  where  thieves  break  through 
and  steal"?  But  in  most  of  the  other  cases 
there  is  little  or  no  resemblance  between  the 
similes  of  Christ  and  the  figurative  use  of  the 
same  natural  phenomena  made  by  St.  James. 
Thus,  while  Jesus  uses  the  flowers  of  the  field 
to  illustrate  God's  care  for  every  object  in  the 
universe,  and  the  superiority  of  the  glory  which 
He  bestows  over  that  with  which  man  adorns 
himself,  St.  James  teaches  thereby  the  transitory 
character  of  the  glory  which  comes  of  riches; 
and  while  Christ  points  to  the  rain  as  illustrat- 
ing God's  bounty  to  good  and  bad  alike,  St. 
James  takes  it  as  an  illustration  of  His  good- 
ness in  answer  to  patient  and  trusting  prayer. 

It  is  manifest  that  in  this  matter  St.  James  is 
partly  following  a  great  example,  but  partly  also 
following  the  bent  of  his  own  mind.  The  first, 
without  the  second,  would  hardly  have  given  us 
so  many  examples  of  this  kind  of  teaching  in  so 
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small  a  space.  St.  John  had  equal  opportunities 
with  St.  James  of  learning  this  method  of  teach- 
ing from  Christ,  and  yet  there  are  scarcely  any 
examples  of  it  in  his  Epistles.  Possibly  his  op- 
portunities were  even  greater  than  those  of  St. 
James;  for  although  he  was  at  most  the  cousin 
of  the  Lord,  whereas  St.  James  was  His  brother, 
yet  he  was  present  during  the  whole  of  Christ's 
ministry,  whereas  St.  James  was  not  converted 
until  after  the  Resurrection.  But  there  is  this 
great  difference  between  Christ's  teaching  from 
nature  and  that  of  St.  James:  St.  James  recog- 
nises in  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  universe 
a  revelation  of  Divine  truth,  and  makes  use  of 
the  facts  of  the  external  world  to  teach  spirit- 
ual lessons;  the  incarnate  Word,  in  drawing 
spiritual  lessons  from  the  external  world,  could 
expound  the  meaning  of  a  universe  which  He 
Himself  had  made.  In  the  one  case  it  is  a  dis- 
ciple of  nature  who  imparts  to  us  the  lore  which 
he  himself  has  learned;  in  the  other  it  is  the 
Master  of  nature,  who  points  out  to  us  the 
meaning  of  His  own  world,  and  interprets  to  us 
the  voices  of  the  winds  and  the  waves,  which 
obey  Him. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  SOURCE  OF  TEMPTATIONS  AND 
THE  REALITY  OF  SIN— THE  DIFFICUL- 
TIES OF  THE  DETERMINIST 

James  i.  12-18. 

After  the  slight  digression  respecting  the 
short-lived  glory  of  the  rich  man,  St.  James 
returns  once  more  to  the  subject  with  which 
the  letter  opens— the  blessing  of  trials  and  temp- 
tations as  opportunities  of  patience,  and  the 
blessedness  of  the  man  who  endures  them,  and 
thus  earns  "  the  crown  of  life,  which  the  Lord 
has  promised  to  them  that  love  him."  These 
last  words  are  very  interesting  as  being  a  rec- 
ord of  some  utterance  of  Christ's  not  preserved 
in  the  Gospels,  of  which  we  have  perhaps  other 
traces  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  (1  Pet. 
v.  4:  Rev.  ii.  10;  2  Tim.  iv.  8).  They  imply 
a  principle  which  qualifies  what  goes  before,  and 
leads  on  to  what  follows.  The  mere  endurance 
of  tetnptations  and  afflictions  will  not  win  the 
promised  crown,  unless  temptations  are  with- 
stood, and  afflictions  endured  in  the  right  spirit. 
The  proud  self-reliance  and  self-repression  of 
the  Stoic  have  nothing  meritorious  about  them. 
These  trials  must  be  met  in  a  spirit  of  loving 
trust  in  the  God  who  sends  or  allows  them. 
It  is  only  those  who  love  and  trust  God  who 
have  the  right  to  expect  anything  from  His 
bounty.  This  St.  James  continually  insists  on. 
Let  not  the  double-minded  man,  with  his  affec- 
tions and  loyalty  divided  between  God  and 
Mammon,  "  think  that  he  shall  receive  anything 
of  the  Lord  "  (i.  7).  God  has  chosen  the  poor 
who  are  "  rich  in  faith  "  to  be  "  heirs  of  the 
kingdom  which  He  promised  to  them  that  love 
Him "  (ii.  5).  And  this  love  of  God  is  quite 
incompatible  with  love  of  the  world.  "  Who- 
soever therefore  would  be  a  friend  of  the  world 
maketh  himself  an  enemy  of  God  "  (iv.  4). 

It  is  the  loving  withstanding  of  temptation, 
then,  that  wins  the  crown  of  life:  the  mere  be- 
ing tempted  tends  rather  to  death.  "  Lust, 
when    it   hath   conceived,   beareth   sin:    and   the 
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sin,  when  it  is  full-grown,  bringeth  forth 
death."  With  these  facts  before  him,  the  lov- 
ing Christian  will  never  say,  when  temptations 
come,  that  they  come  from  God.  It  cannot  be 
God's  will  to  seduce  him  from  the  path  of  life  to 
the  path  of  death.  The  existence  of  temptations 
is  no  just  ground  of  complaint  against  God. 
Such  complaints  are  an  attempt  to  shift  the 
blame  from  himself  to  his  Creator.  The  temp- 
tations proceed,  not  from  God,  but  from  the 
man's  own  evil  nature;  a  nature  which  God 
created  stainless,  but  which  man  of  his  own  free 
will  has  debased.  To  tempt  is  to  try  to  lead 
astray;  and  one  has  only  to  understand  the 
word  in  its  true  sense  to  see  how  impossible  it 
is  that  God  should  become  a  tempter.  By  a 
simple  but  telling  opposition  of  words  St.  James 
indicates  where  the  blame  lies.  God  "  Himself 
tempteth  no  man  (ireip&frt  tie  avrbq  ovdeva )  ;  but 
each  man  is  tempted  when  by  his  own  lust  he 
is  drawn  away  and  enticed  "  {vnb  rye  idtag  imdv- 
fiiag  k^eTiKOfMevoQ  nal  ihlea^ouevog).  It  is  his  own 
evil  desire  which  plays  the  part  of  the  tempt- 
ress, drawing  him  out  from  his  place  of  safety 
by  the  enticement  of  sinful  pleasure.  So  that 
the  fault  is  in  a  sense  doubly  his.  The  desire 
which  tempts  proceeds  from  his  own  evil  na- 
ture, and  the  will  which  consents  to  the  tempt- 
ress is  his  own.  Throughout  the  passage  St. 
James  represents  the  evil  desire  as  playing  the 
part  of  Potiphar's  wife.  The  man  who  with- 
stands such  temptation  is  winning  the  prom- 
ised crown  of  life;  the  man  who  yields  has  for 
the  offspring  of  his  error  death.  The  one  result 
is  in  accordance  with  God's  will,  as  is  proved 
by  His  promising  and  bestowing  the  crown; 
the  other  is  not,  but  is  the  natural  and  known 
consequence  of  the  man's  own  act. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  vehement  ef- 
fort being  made  in  some  quarters  to  shift  the 
blame  of  man's  wrong-doing,  if  not  on  to  God 
(and  He  is  commonly  left  out  of  the  account, 
as  unknown  or  non-existing),  at  any  rate  on 
to  those  natural  laws  which  determine  phe- 
nomena. We  are  asked  to  believe  that  such 
ideas  as  moral  freedom  and  responsibility  are 
mere  chimeras,  and  that  the  first  thing  which 
a  reasonable  person  has  to  do,  in  raising  him- 
self to  a  higher  level,  is  to  get  rid  of  them. 
He  is  to  convince  himself  that  character  and 
conduct  are  the  necessarily  evolved  result  of 
inherited  endowments,  developed  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, over  neither  of  which  the  man  has 
any  control.  He  did  not  select  the  qualities  of 
body  and  mind  which  he  received  from  his  par- 
ents, and  he  did  not  make  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  has  had  to  live  since  his  birth.  He 
could  no  more  help  acting  as  he  did  on  any 
given  occasion  than  he  could  help  the  size  of  his 
heart  or  the  colour  of  his  brain.  He  is  no 
more  responsible  for  the  acts  which  he  pro- 
duces than  a  tree  is  responsible  for  its  leaves. 
And  of  all  senseless  delusions  and  senseless 
wastes  of  power,  those  which  are  involved  in 
the  feeling  of  remorse  are  the  worst.  In  re- 
morse we  wring  our  hands  over  deeds  which 
we  could  not  possibly  have  avoided  doing,  and 
reproach  ourselves  for  omitting  what  we  could 
not  by  any  possibility  have  done.  Ethiopians 
might  as  reasonably  blame  themselves  for  their 
black  skins,  or  be  conscience-stricken  for  not 
having  golden  hair,  as  any  human  being  feel 
remorse  for  what  he  has  done  or  left  undone  in 
the  past.     Whatever  folly  a  man  may  have  com- 


mitted, he  eclipses  it  all  by  the  folly  of  self- 
reproach. 

Positivism  will  indeed  have  worked  marvels 
when  it  has  driven  remorse  out  of  the  world; 
and  until  it  has  succeeded  in  doing  so,  it  will 
remain  confronted  by  an  unanswerable  proof — 
as  universal  as  the  humanity  which  it  professes 
to  worship — that  its  moral  system  is  based  upon 
a  falsehood.  Whether  or  no  we  admit  the  be- 
lief in  a  God,  the  fact  of  self-reproach  in  every 
human  heart  remains  to  be  accounted  for.  And 
it  is  a  fact  of  the  most  enormous  proportions. 
Think  of  the  years  of  mental  agony  and  moral 
torture  which  countless  numbers  of  the  human 
race  have  endured  since  man  became  a  living 
soul,  because  men  have  invariably  reproached 
themselves  with  the  folly  and  wickedness  which 
they  have  committed.  Think  of  the  exquisite 
suffering  which  remorse  has  inflicted  on  every 
human  being  who  has  reached  years  of  re- 
flection. Think  of  the  untold  misery  which  the 
misdeeds  of  men  have  inflicted  upon  those  who 
love  and  would  fain  respect  them.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  all  other  forms  of  human  suf- 
fering, whether  mental  or  bodily,  are  more  than 
as  a  drop  in  the  ocean,  compared  with  the 
agonies  which  have  been  endured  through  the 
gnawing  pangs  of  remorse  for  personal  miscon- 
duct, and  of  shame  and  grief  for  the  misconduct 
of  friends  and  relations.  And  if  the  Determinist 
is  right,  all  this  mental  torture,  with  its  myriad 
stabs  and  stings  through  centuries  of  centuries, 
is  based  on  a  monstrous  delusion.  These  bitter 
reproachers  of  themselves  and  of  those  dearest 
to  them  might  have  been  spared  it  all,  if  only 
they  had  known  that  not  one  of  the  acts  thus 
blamed  and  lamented  in  tears  of  blood  could 
have  been  avoided. 

Certainly  the  Positivist,  who  shuts  God  out 
from  his  consideration,  has  a  difficult  problem 
to  solve,  when  he  is  asked  how  he  accounts  for 
a  delusion  so  vast,  so  universal,  and  so  horrible 
in  its  consequences;  and  we  do  not  wonder  that 
he  should  exhaust  all  the  powers  of  rhetoric 
and  invective  in  the  attempt  to  exorcise  it.  But 
his  difficulty  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
difficulties  of  a  thinker  who  endeavours  to  com- 
bine Determinism  with  Theism,  and  even  with 
Christianity.  What  sort  of  a  God  can  He  be 
who  has  allowed,  who  has  even  ordained,  that 
every  human  heart  should  be  wrung  with  this 
needless,  senseless  agony?  Has  any  savage, 
any  inquisitor,  ever  devised  torture  so  diaboli- 
cal? And  what  kind  of  a  Saviour  and  Re- 
deemer can  He  be  who  has  come  from  heaven, 
and  returned  thither  again,  without  saying  one 
word  to  free  men  from  their  blind,  self-inflicted 
agonies;  who,  on  the  contrary,  has  said  many 
things  to  confirm  them  in  their  delusions? 
Whence  came  moral  evil  and  the  pangs  of  re- 
morse, if  there  is  no  such  thing  as  free  will? 
They  must  have  been  fore-ordained  and  created 
by  God.  The  Theist  has  no  escape  from  that. 
If  God  made  man  free,  and  man  by  misusing  his 
freedom  brought  sin  into  the  world,  and  re- 
morse as  a  punishment  for  sin.  then  we  have 
some  explanation  of  the  mystery  of  evil.  God 
neither  willed  it  nor  created  it;  it  was  the  off- 
spring of  a  free  and  rebellious  will.  But  if  man 
was  never  free,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
sin,  then  the  madman  gnawing  his  own  limbs 
in  his  frenzy  is  a  reasonable  being  and  a  joyous 
sight,  compared  with  the  man  who  gnaws  his 
own  heart  in  remorse  for  the  deeds  which  the 
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inexorable  laws  of  his  own  nature  compelled 
him,  and  still  compel  him,  to  commit. 

Is  there,  or  is  there  not,  such  a  thing  as  sin? 
That  is  the  question  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  error  against  which  St.  James  warns  his 
readers,  and  of  the  doctrines  which  are  advo- 
cated at  the  present  time  by  Positivists  and  all 
who  deny  the  reality  of  human  freedom  and 
responsibility.  To  say  that  when  we  are 
tempted  we  are  tempted  by  God,  or  that  the 
Power  which  brought  us  into  existence  has 
given  us  no  freedom  to  refuse  the  evil  and 
to  choose  the  good,  is  to  say  that  sin  is 
a  figment  of  the  human  mind,  and  that  a 
conscious  revolt  of  the  human  mind  against 
the  power  of  holiness  is  impossible.  On  such 
a  question  the  appeal  to  human  language, 
of  which  Aristotle  is  so  fond,  seems  to  be 
eminently  suitable;  and  the  verdict  which  it 
gives  is  overwhelming.  There  is  probably  no 
language,  there  is  certainly  no  civilised  lan- 
guage, which  has  no  word  to  express  the  idea 
of  sin.  If  sin  is  an  illusion,  how  came  the  whole 
human  race  to  believe  in  it,  and  to  frame  a  word 
to  express  it?  Can  we  point  to  any  other  word 
in  universal,  or  even  very  general  use,  which  nev- 
ertheless represents  a  mere  chimera,  believed  in 
as  real,  but  actually  non-existent?  And  let  us 
remember  that  this  is  no  case  in  which  self- 
interest,  which  so  fatally  warps  our  judgment, 
can  have  led  the  whole  human  race  astray. 
Self-interest  would  lead  us  entirely  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  There  is  no  human  being  who 
would  not  enthusiastically  welcome  the  belief 
that  what  seem  to  him  to  be  grievous  sins  are 
no  more  a  matter  of  reproach  to  him  than  the 
beatings  of  his  heart  or  the  winkings  of  his 
eyes.  Sometimes  the  conscience-stricken  of- 
fender, in  his  efforts  to  excuse  his  acts  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  his  higher  self,  tries  to 
believe  this.  Sometimes  the  Determinist  phi- 
losopher endeavours  to  prove  to  him  that  he 
ought  to  believe  it.  But  the  stern  facts  of  his 
own  nature  and  the  bitter  outcome  of  all  hu- 
man experience  are  too  strong  for  such  at- 
tempts. In  spite  of  all  specious  excuses,  and  all 
plausible  statements  of  philosophic  difficulties, 
his  conscience  and  his  consciousness  compel 
him  to  confess,  "  It  was  my  own  lust  that  en- 
ticed me,  and  my  own  will  that  consented." 

How  serious  St.  James  considers  the  error  of 
attempting  to  make  God  responsible  for  our 
temptations  is  shown  both  by  the  earnest  and 
affectionate  insertion  of  "  Be  not  deceived,  my 
beloved  brethren,"  and  also  by  the  pains  which 
he  takes  to  disprove  the  error.  After  having 
shown  the  true  source  of  temptation,  and  ex- 
plained the  way  in  which  sin  and  death  are  gen- 
erated, he  points  out  how  incredible  it  is  on 
other  grounds  that  God  should  become  a 
tempter.  How  can  the  Source  of  every  good 
gift  and  every  perfect  boon  be  also  a  source 
of  temptations  to  sin?  How  can  the  Father  of 
lights  be  one  who  would  lead  away  His  crea- 
tures into  darkness?  If  what  we  know  of  hu- 
man nature  ought  to  tell  us  whence  temptations 
to  sin  are  likely  to  come,  what  we  know  of 
God's  nature  and  of  His  dealings  with  mankind 
ought  to  tell  us  whence  such  things  are  not 
likely  to  come. 

And  He  is  far  above  those  heavenly  lumi- 
naries of  which  He  is  the  Author.  They  are 
not  always  bright,  and  are  therefore  very  im- 
perfect symbols  of  His  holiness.     In  their  revo- 


lutions they  are  sometimes  overshadowed.  The 
moon  is  not  always  at  the  full,  the  sun  is  some- 
times eclipsed,  and  the  stars  suffer  changes  in 
like  maimer.  In  Him  there  is  no  change,  no 
loss  of  light,  no  encroachment  of  shadow. 
There  is  never  a  time  at  which  one  could  say 
that  through  momentary  dimunition  in  holiness 
it  had  become  possible  for  Him  to  become  a 
tempter. 

Nor  are  the  brightness  and  beneficence  which 
pervade  the  material  universe  the  chief  proofs 
of  God's  goodness  and  of  the  impossibility  of 
temptations  to  sin  proceeding  from  Him.  It 
was  "  of  His  own  will  "  that  He  rescued  man- 
kind from  the  state  of  death  into  which  their 
rebellious  wills  had  brought  them,  and  by  a  new 
revelation  of  Himself  in  "  the  Word  of  truth," 
*.  e.,  the  Gospel,  brought  them  forth  again, 
born  anew  as  Christians,  to  be,  like  the  first- 
born under  the  Law,  "  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of 
His  creatures." 

When,  therefore,  we  sum  up  all  the  known 
facts  of  the  case,  there  is  only  one  conclusion  at 
which  we  can  justly  arrive.  There  is  the  na- 
ture of  God,  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  ue,  utterly 
opposed  to  evil.  There  is  the  nature  of  man, 
as  it  has  been  debased  by  himself,  constantly 
bringing  forth  evil.  There  is  God's  goodness, 
as  manifested  in  the  creation  of  the  universe 
and  in  the  regeneration  of  man.  It  is  a  hope- 
less case  to  try  to  banish  remorse  by  making 
God  responsible  for  man's  temptations  and  sin. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  getting  rid  of  re- 
morse, and  that  is  to  confess  sin — to  confess  its 
reality,  to  confess  it  to  God,  and  if  need  be  to 
man.  No  man  ever  yet  succeeded  in  justifying 
himself  by  laying  the  blame  of  his  sins  on  God. 
But  he  may  do  so  by  laying  the  sins  themselves 
upon  "  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the 
sins  of  the  world,"  and  by  washing  his  stained 
robes,  "  and  making  them  white  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb."  That  done,  remorse  will  have  no 
power  over  him;  and  instead  of  fruitlessly  ac- 
cusing God,  and  seeking  vain  substitutes  for  the 
service  of  God,  he  will  humbly  "  give  Him 
glory,"  and  "  serve  Him  day  and  night  in  His 
temple  "   (Joshua  vii.   19;  Rev.  vii.   15). 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  DELUSION  OF  HEARING  WITH- 
OUT DOING— THE  MIRROR  OF  GOD'S 
WORD. 

James,  i.  22-25. 

Here  we  reach  what  on  the  whole  seems  to 
be  the  main  thought  of  the  Epistle — the  all- 
importance  of  Christian  activity  and  service. 
The  essential  thing,  without  which  other  things, 
however  good  in  themselves,  become  insignifi- 
cant or  worthless,  or  even  mischievous,  is  con- 
duct. Everything  else,  if  not  accompanied  by 
practice,  by  avoiding  evil  and  doing  good,  is 
vain.  In  Bishop  Butler's  words,  religion  "  does 
not  consist  in  the  knowledge  and  belief  even  of 
fundamental  truth,"  but  rather  in  our  being 
brought  "to  a  certain  temper  and  behaviour;" 
or  as  St.  John  puts  it  still  more  simply,  only 
"  he  who  doeth  righteousness  is  righteous." 
Suffering  injuries,  poverty  and  temptations, 
hearing   the    Word,    teaching   the    Word,    faith. 
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wisdom  (i.  2,  9,  12,  19;  ii.  14-16;  iii.  13-17),  are 
all  of  them  excellent;  but  if  they  are  not  ac- 
companied by  a  holy  life,  a  life  of  prayer  and 
gentle  words  and  good  deeds,  they  are*  value- 
less. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  leading  thoughts, 
but  they  are  all  of  them  subordinated  to  this 
main  thought  of  the  necessity  for  Christian  con- 
duct as  well  as  Christian  belief  and  wisdom. 
One  of  these  secondary  thoughts  has  already 
been  noticed  more  than  once — the  blessedness 
of  enduring  temptations  and  other  trials;  it  is 
specially  prominent  in  the  first  and  last  chap- 
ters (i.  2-4,  12;  v.  7-11).  Another  of  the  sec- 
ondary topics  which  have  a  prominent  place  in 
the  letter  is  the  peril  of  much  speaking.  It 
introduces  and  closes  the  section  which  lies  im- 
mediately before  us  (i.  19,  26),  and  it  is  dwelt 
upon  at  length  in  the  third  chapter.  Yet  a  third 
topic  which  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  reader  is  the  preference  given  to  the  poor 
over  the  rich  as  regards  their  spiritual  oppor- 
tunities, and  the  stern  warnings  addressed  to  all 
those  whose  wealth  leads  them  to  become  ty- 
rannical. This  subject  is  specially  prominent  in 
the  first,  second,  and  last  chapters  (i.  10,  11;  ii. 
1-7;  v.  1-6).  But  all  these  matters  are  looked 
at  from  the  point  of  view  of  Christian  conduct 
and  service.  They  are  not  in  any  one  case  the 
idea  which  binds  together  the  whole  Epistle,  but 
they  lead  up  to  it  and  emphasise  it.  If  we  were 
to  single  out  one  verse  as  in  a  special  way  sum- 
ming up  the  teaching  of  the  whole  letter,  we 
could  hardly  find  one  more  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose than  the  first  of  the  four  which  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  present  chapter:  "  Be  ye  doers  of 
the  word,  and  not  hearers  only,  deluding  your 
own  selves."  It  will  be  worth  while  to  examine 
this  simple  and  most  practical  exhortation 
somewhat  in  detail. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  sayings  in  the  Epistle 
which  irresistibly  remind  us  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  Christ;  not  as  being  a  quotation  from  any 
of  His  recorded  discourses,  but  as  being  an 
independent  reproduction  of  the  substance  of 
His  conversation  by  one  who  was  quite  familiar 
with  it,  but  was  not  familiar  with  the  written 
Gospels.  Had  the  writer  of  this  letter  been  well 
acquainted  with  any  of  the  four  Gospels,  he 
could  hardly  have  escaped  being  influenced  by 
them,  and  the  echoes  of  Christ's  teaching  which 
we  find  in  its  pages  would  have  been  more 
closely  in  accordance  with  the  reports  of  His 
words  which  they  contain.  This  feature  of  the 
Epistle  harmonises  well  with  its  being  written 
by  the  Lord's  brother,  who  must  have  been 
very  familiar  with  the  Lord's  teaching,  and  who 
wrote  before  a.  d.  62,  i.  e.,  at  a  time  when  per- 
haps not  one  of  our  Gospels  was  written,  and 
when  certainly  none  of  them  can  have  had  a 
very  wide  circulation.  More  will  be  said  upon 
this  point  hereafter  (p.  630)  :  for  the  present  it 
suffices  to  point  out  the  resemblance  between 
this  warning  against  the  delusion  of  thinking 
that  hearing  without  doing  is  of  any  avail,  and 
the  warning  which  closes  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount:  "  Every  one  which  heareth  these  words 
of  Mine,  and  doeth  them,  shall  be  likened  unto 
a  wise  man,  which  built  his  house  upon  the 
rock.  .  .  .  And  every  one  that  heareth  these 
words  of  Mine,  and  doeth  them  not,  shall  be 
likened  unto  a  foolish  man,  which  built  his 
house  upon  the  sand:  and  the  rain  descended, 
and  the  floods  came,  and  the   winds  blew,  and 


smote  upon  that  house;   and  it  fell:   and  great 
was  the  fall  thereof"  (Matt.  vii.  24-27). 

"  Be  ye  doers  of  the  Word."  Both  verb  and 
tense  are  remarkable  (yiveoQe ) :  "  Become  doers 
of  the  Word."  True  Christian  practice  is  a 
thing  of  growth;  it  is  a  process,  and  a  process 
which  has  already  begun,  and  is  continually  go- 
ing on.  We  may  compare,  "  Become  ye  there- 
fore wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless  as  doves  " 
(Matt.  x.  16);  "Therefore  become  ye  also 
ready"  (xxiv.  44);  and  "Become  not  faithless, 
but  believing"  (John  xx.  27;  where  see  West- 
cott's  note).  "  Become  doers  of  the  Word  "  is 
more  expressive  than  "  Be  doers  of  the  Word," 
and  a  good  deal  more  expressive  than  "  Do  the 
Word."  A  "  doer  of  the  Word  "  (ro^c  teyoo) 
is  such  by  profession  and  practice;  the  phrase 
expresses  a  habit.  But  one  who  merely  inci- 
dentally performs  what  is  prescribed  may  be 
said  to  "  do  the  Word."  By  the  "  Word  "  is 
meant  what  just  before  has  been  called  the  "  im- 
planted Word  "  and  the  "  Word  of  truth  "  (vv. 
21,  18),  and  what  in  this  passage  is  also  called 
"  the  perfect  law,  the  law  of  liberty  "  (ver.  25), 
i.  e.,  the  Gospel.  The  parable  of  the  Sower 
illustrates  in  detail  the  meaning  of  becoming 
an  habitual  doer  of  the  implanted  Word. 

"  And  not  hearers  only."  The  order  of  the 
words  in  the  Greek  is  a  little  doubtful,  the  au- 
thorities being  very  much  divided;  but  the  bal- 
ance is  in  favour  of  taking  "  only  "  closely  with 
"  hearers  "  (p)  aKpoaral  (i6ww  rather  than  i<>i 
jjbvov  aKpoara'i);  "  Be  not  such  as  are  mere  hearers 
and  nothing  more."  The  word  for  "  hearer " 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament,  ex- 
cepting in  the  singularly  similar  passage  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  is  one  of  the  pas- 
sages that  give  support  to  the  theory  that  either 
St.  Paul  had  seen  this  Epistle,  or  St.  James  had 
seen  St.  Paul's:  "Not  the  hearers  (aKpoarai)  of 
a  law  are  just  before  God,  but  the  doers  of  a 
law  shall  be  justified"  (Rom.  ii.  13;  see  above, 
p.  569).  The  verb  {anpodo/xcu)  does  not  occur  in 
the  New  Testament;  but  another  cognate  sub- 
stantive (nKpoar/jpiov),  meaning  "  a  place  of  hear- 
ing," is  found  in  the  Acts  (xxv.  23).  In  classical 
Greek  this  group  of  words  indicates  attentive 
listening,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  who 
attend  the  lectures  of  philosophers  and  the  ad- 
dresses of  public  speakers.  It  is  thus  used  fre- 
quently in  Plato,  Aristotle,  Thucydides,  and 
Plutarch.  It  is  somewhat  too  hastily  concluded 
that  there  is  nothing  of  this  kind  included  either 
in  this  passage  or  in  Rom.  ii.  13.  Possibly  that 
is  the  very  thing  to  which  both  St.  James  and 
St.  Paul  allude.  St.  James,  in  the  address  which 
he  made  to  the  so-called  Council  of  Jerusalem, 
says,  "  Moses  from  generations  of  old  hath  in 
every  city  them  that  preach  him,  being  read  in 
the  synagogues  every  Sabbath  "  (Acts  xv.  21). 
The  Jews  came  with  great  punctiliousness  to 
these  weekly  gatherings,  and  listened  with  much 
attention  to  the  public  reading  and  exposition 
of  the  Law;  and  too  many  of  them  thought  that 
with  that  the  chief  part  of  their  duty  was  per- 
formed. This  habitual  public  testimony  of  re- 
spect for  the  Mosaic  Law  and  the  traditional 
interpretations  of  it,  and  this  zeal  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  its  contents  and  an  insight  into 
its  meaning,  was  the  main  portion  of  what  was 
required  cf  them.  This,  St.  James  tells  them, 
is  miserably  insufficient,  whether  what  they  hear 
be  the  Law  or  the  Gospel,  the  Law  with  or 
without   the   illumination   of  the   life   of   Christ. 
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"  Being  swift  to  hear  "  (ver.  19)  and  to  under- 
stand is  well,  but  "  apart  from  works  it  is 
barren."  It  is  the  habitual  practice  in  striving 
to  do  what  is  heard  and  understood  that  is  of 
value.  "  Not  a  hearer  that  forgetteth,  but  a 
doer  that  worketh  "  is  blessed,  and  "  blessed 
in  his  doing."  To  suppose  that  mere  hearing 
brings  a  blessing  is  "  deluding  your  own  selves." 
Bede  rightly  quotes  Rev.  i.  3  in  illustration: 
"  Blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  words  of  the 
prophecy,  and  keep  the  things  which  are  written 
therein." 

The  word  here  used  for  deluding  (napalo- 
■yc^dfievoi)  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, excepting  in  one  passage  in  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Colossians  (ii.  4),  in  which  St.  Paul 
warns  them  against  allowing  any  one  to  "  de- 
lude them  with  persuasiveness  of  speech."  But 
the  word  is  fairly  common,  both  in  ordinary 
Greek  and  in  the  Septuagint.  Its  meaning  is  to 
mislead  with  fallacious  reasoning,  and  the  sub- 
stantive (napaXoyiofioc)  is  the  Aristotelian  term 
for  a  fallacy.  The  word  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  the  fallacious  reasoning  is  known  to 
be  fallacious  by  those  who  employ  it.  To  ex- 
press that  we  should  rather  have  the  word 
which  is  used  in  2  Peter  i.  16  to  characterise 
"  cunningly  devised  fables  "  (oeooQio/itvoi  fivOoi). 
Here  we  ^are  to  understand  that  the  victims  of 
the  delusion  do  not,  although  they  might,  see 
the  worthlessness  of  the  reasons  upon  which 
their  self-contentment  is  based.  It  is  precisely 
in  this  that  the  danger  of  their  position  lies. 
Self-deceit  is  the  most  subtle  and  fatal  deceit. 
The  mere  knowledge  of  the  law  derived  from 
their  attentive  listening  to  it  does  but  increase 
their  evil  case,  if  they  do  not  practise  it.  "  To 
him  that  knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not, 
to  him  it  is  sin  "  (iv.  17). 

The  Jews  have  a  saying  that  the  man  who 
hears  without  practising  is  like  a  husbandman 
who  ploughs  and  sows,  but  never  reaps.  Such 
an  illustration,  being  taken  from  natural  phe- 
nomena, would  be  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
manner  of  St.  James;  but  he  enforces  his  mean- 
ing by  employing  a  far  more  striking  illustra- 
tion. He  who  is  a  hearer  and  not  a  doer  "  is 
like  unto  a  man  beholding  his  natural  face  in  a 
mirror."  Almost  all  the  words  in  this  sentence 
are  worthy  of  separate  attention. 

"  Is  like  unto  a  man  "  (hunev  av6p!).  St.  James 
uses  the  more  definite  word,  which  usually  ex- 
cludes women,  and  sometimes  boys  also.  He 
does  not  say,  "  is  like  unto  a  person  "  (avBpunifi), 
which  would  have  included  both  sexes  and  all 
ages.  A  somewhat  quaint  explanation  has  been 
suggested  by  Paes,  and  adopted  as  probable 
elsewhere;  viz.,  that  men,  as  a  rule,  give  only  a 
passing  look  to  themselves  in  the  glass;  whereas 
it  is  a  feminine  weakness  to  be  fond  of  attentive 
observations.  But  it  is  fatal  to  this  suggestion 
that  the  word  here  used  for  beholding  (naravoeiv) 
means  to  fix  one's  mind  upon,  and  consider  at- 
tentively. It  is  the  word  used  in  "  Consider  the 
ravens,"  and  "Consider  the  lilies"  (Luke  xii. 
24,  27).  Moreover,  the  Greeks  sometimes  do 
what  we  very  frequently  do  in  speaking  of  the 
human  race;  they  employ  the  male  sex  as  rep- 
resentative of  both.  This  usage  is  found  in 
the  New  Testament;  e.  g.,  "The  queen  of  the 
South  shall  rise  up  in  the  judgment  with  the 
men  (r<Jv  av6p£>v)  of  this  generation,  and  shall 
condemn  them.  .  .  .  The  men  (avdpeg)  of  Nine- 
veh shall  stand  up  in  the  judgment  of  this  gen- 


eration, and  shall  condemn  it "  (Luke  xi.  31, 
32).  Here  it  is  impossible  that  the  women  are 
not  included.  And  this  use  of  "  man "  (nvr/p) 
in  the  sense  of  human  being  is  specially  common 
in  St.  James.  We  have  it  four  times  in  this 
chapter  (vv.  8,  12,  20,  23),  and  again  in  the 
second  (ver.  2)  and  third  (ver.  2). 

This  man,  then,  attentively  studies  his  natural 
face  in  a  mirror.  The  words  for  "  his  natural 
face  "  literally  mean  "  the  face  of  his  birth  " 
(to  npdowTTov  rfjQ  yevkoeuq  avrov);  i.  e.,  the  features 
with  which  he  was  born;  and  the  mirror  would 
be  a  piece  of  polished  metal,  which,  however 
excellent,  would  not  reflect  the  features  with  the 
clearness  and  fidelity  of  a  modern  looking-glass. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  attentive  observation, 
the  result  of  which  is  that  the  man  recognises 
his  own  face  beyond  all  question.  But  what 
follows?  "  He  beheld  himself,  and  he  has  gone 
away,  and  he  straightway  forgot  what  manner  of 
man  he  was."  The  perfect  tense  between  two 
aorists  gives  a  lively  simplicity  to  the  narration 
(KarsvdTjcrev  .  .  .  awe'AfflvQcv  .  .  .  eTreMBero).  This 
is  represented  as  a  common  case,  though 
not  an  invariable  one.  Most  of  us  know  our 
own  features  sufficiently  well  to  recognise  them 
in  a  good  representation  of  them,  but  do  not 
carry  in  our  minds  a  very  accurate  image  of 
them.  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  being 
hearers,  and  not  doers,  of  the  Word? 

The  spoken  or  written  Word  of  God  is  the 
mirror.  When  we  hear  it  preached,  or  study  it  for 
ourselves,  we  can  find  the  reflection  of  ourselves 
in  it,  our  temptations  and  weaknesses,  our  fail- 
ings and  sins,  the  influences  of  God's  Spirit  upon 
us,  and  the  impress  of  His  grace.  It  is  here 
that  we  notice  one  marked  difference  between 
the  inspiration  of  the  sacred  writers  and  the 
inspiration  of  the  poet  and  the  dramatist.  The 
latter  show  us  other  people  to  the  life;  Scrip- 
ture shows  us  ourselves. 

'"Our  mirror  is  a  blessed  book. 

Where  out  from  each  illumined  page 
We  see  one  glorious  image  look, 
All  eyes  to  dazzle  and  engage, 

"  The  Son  of  God  ;  and  that  indeed 
We  see  Him  as  He  is  we  know, 
Since  in  the  same  bright  glass  we  read 
The  very  life  of  things  below. 

"  Eye  of  God's  Word,  where'er  we  turn 
Ever  upon  us!  thy  keen  gaze 
Can  all  the  depths  of  sin  discern, 
Unravel  every  bosom's  maze. 

"  Who  that  has  felt  thy  glance  of  dread 

Thrill  through  his  heart's  remotest  cells, 
About  his  path,  about  his  bed. 
Can  doubt  what  Spirit  in  thee  dwells? "  * 

Keble's  metaphor  is  somewhat  more  elaborate 
than  St.  James's.  He  represents  the  Bible  as 
a  mirror,  out  of  which  the  reflected  image  of 
the  Son  of  God  looks  upon  us  and  reads  our 
inmost  selves.  St.  James  supposes  that  in  the 
mirror  we  see  ourselves  reflected.  But  the 
thought  is  the  same,  that  through  hearing  or 
reading  God's  Word  our  knowledge  of  our  char- 
acters is  quickened.  But  does  this  quickened 
knowledge  last?  Does  it  lead  to  action,  or  in- 
fluence our  conduct?  Too  often  we  leave  the 
church  or  our  study,  and  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  the  recognition  of  the  features  of  our 
own  case  is  obliterated.  "  We  straightway  for- 
get what  manner  of  men  we  are,"  and  the  in- 
sight  which   has  been   granted   to   us   into   our 

*  "  The  Christian  Year,"  St.  Bartholomew's  Day. 
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own  true  selves  is  just  one  more  wasted  ex- 
perience. 

But  this  need  not  be  so,  and  in  some  cases 
a  very  different  result  may  be  noticed.  Instead 
of  merely  looking  attentively  for  a  short  time, 
he  may  stoop  down  and  pore  over  it.  Instead 
of  forthwith  going  away,  he  may  continue  in  the 
study  of  it.  And  instead  of  straightway  for- 
getting, he  may  prove  a  mindful  doer  that  work- 
eth.  Thus  the  three  parts  of  the  two  pictures 
are  made  exactly  to  balance.  The  word  for 
"  looking  into "  is  an  interesting  one  {napa- 
kvkteiv).  It  indicates  bending  forward  to  ex- 
amine earnestly.  It  is  used  of  Peter  looking 
into  the  sepulchre  (Luke  xxiv.  12,  a  verse  of 
doubtful  genuineness);  and  of  Mary  Magdalene 
doing  the  same  (John  xx.  11);  and  of  the  angels 
desiring  to  look  into  heavenly  mysteries  (1 
Peter  i.  12).  He  who  does  this  recognises 
God's  Word  as  being  "  the  perfect  law,  the  law 
of  liberty."  The  two  things  are  the  same.  It 
is  when  the  law  is  seen  to  be  perfect  that  it  is 
found  to  be  the  law  of  liberty.  So  long  as  the 
law  is  not  seen  in  the  beauty  of  its  perfection, 
it  is  not  loved,  and  men  either  disobey  it  or 
obey  it  by  constraint  and  unwillingly.  It  is  then 
a  law  of  bondage.  But  when  its  perfection  is 
recognised  men  long  to  conform  to  it;  and  they 
obey,  not  because  they  must,  but  because  they 
choose.  To  do  what  one  likes  is  freedom,  and 
they  like  to  obey.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
moral  law  of  the  Gospel  becomes  "  the  law  of 
liberty,"  not  by  imposing  fewer  obligations  than 
the  moral  law  of  the  Jew  or  of  the  Gentile,  but 
by  infusing  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  wel- 
come it  a  disposition  and  a  desire  to  obey. 
Christian  liberty  is  never  license.  It  is  not  the 
relaxation  of  needful  restraints,  but  the  spon- 
taneous acceptance  of  them  as  excellent  in  them- 
selves and  beneficial  to  those  who  observe  them. 
It  is  the  difference  between  a  code  imposed  by 
another,  and  a  constitution  voluntarily  adopted. 
To  be  made  to  work  for  one  whom  one  fears 
is  slavery  and  misery;  to  choose  to  work  for 
one  whom  one  loves  is  freedom  and  happiness. 
The  Gospel  has  not  abolished  the  moral  law; 
it  has  supplied  a  new  and  adequate  motive  for 
fulfilling  it. 

"  Being  not  a  hearer  that  forgetteth."  Lit- 
erally, "  having  become  not  a  hearer  of  forget- 
f ulness  "  (oi"i  aKpoart/q  ernXjia/uov/'/c  yev6/j.evog)  ;  %.  e., 
having  by  practice  come  to  be  a  hearer,  who  is 
characterised,  not  by  forgetfulness  of  what  he 
hears,  but  by  attentive  performance  of  it.  The 
unusual  word  "  forgetfulness  "  occurs  nowhere 
else  in  the  New  Testament,  nor  in  classical 
Greek;  but  it  is  found  in  Ecclesiasticus  (xi.  27), 
"  The  affliction  of  an  hour  causeth  forgetfulness 
of  pleasure;  "  and  this  adds  a  trifle  to  the  evi- 
dence that  St.  James  was  acquainted  with  that 
book  (see  above,  p.  573).  "  A  hearer  of  forget- 
fulness "  exactly  balances,  both  in  form  and  in 
thought,  "a  doer  of  work;"  and  this  is  well 
brought  out  by  the  Revisers,  who  turn  both 
genitives  by  a  relative  clause:  "a  hearer  that 
forgetteth,"  and  "  a  doer  that  worketh."  The 
Authorised  Version  is  much  less  happy:  "a  for- 
getful hearer,  but  a  doer  of  the  work."  There 
is  no  article  in  the  Greek,  and  the  translation 
of  one  genitive  by  an  adjective,  and  of  the  other 
by  a  genitive,  is  unfortunate.  "  A  doer  of 
work "  (ttoltjttjs  epynv).  or  "  a  doer  that  work- 
eth," is  an  expression  that  emphasises  just  what 
St.  James  wishes  to  emphasise,  viz.,  the  neces- 


sity of  actively  practising  what  is  attentively 
heard.  "  A  doer  "  would  have  sufficed,  but  "  a 
doer  that  worketh  "  makes  the  idea  of  habitual 
action  still  more  prominent. 

"This  man  shall  be  blessed  in  his  doing"  (h 
rij  noir/oei).  Once  more  we  have  a  word  which 
is  found  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament, 
but  occurs  in  Ecclesiasticus  (xix.  20),  and  with 
much  the  same  meaning  as  here:  "All  wisdom 
is  fear  of  the  Lord;  and  in  all  wisdom  there  is 
doing  of  the  law "  (irotijatc  vopov).  The  corre- 
spondence between  the  meaning  of  St.  James 
and  the  meaning  of  the  son  of  Sirach  is  very 
close.  Mere  knowledge  without  performance  is 
of  little  worth:  it  is  in  the  doing  that  a  blessing 
can  be  found. 

The  danger  against  which  St.  James  warns 
the  Jewish  Christians  of  the  Dispersion  is  as 
pressing  now  as  it  was  when  he  wrote.  Never 
was  there  a  time  when  interest  in  the  Scriptures 
was  more  keen  or  more  widely  spread,  espe- 
cially among  the  educated  classes;  and  never 
was  there  a  time  when  greater  facilities  for  grat- 
ifying this  interest  abounded.  Commentaries, 
expositions,  criticisms,  introductions,  helps  of 
all  kinds, — exegetical,  homiletic,  historical,  and 
textual, — suitable  both  for  learned  and  unlearned 
students,  multiply  year  by  year.  But  it  is  much 
to  be  feared  that  with  many  of  us  the  interest 
in  the  sacred  writings  which  is  thus  roused  and 
fostered  remains  to  a  very  large  extent  a  lit- 
erary interest.  We  are  much  more  eager  to 
know  all  about  God's  Word  than  from  it  to 
learn  His  will  respecting  ourselves,  that  we  may 
do  it;  to  prove  that  a  book  is  genuine  than  to 
practise  what  it  enjoins.  We  study  Lives  of 
Christ,  but  we  do  not  follow  the  life  of  Christ. 
We  pay  Him  the  empty  homage  of  an  intel- 
lectual interest  in  His  words  and  works,  but  we 
do  not  the  things  which  He  says.  We  throng 
and  press  Him  in  our  curiosity,  but  we  obtain 
no  blessing,  because  in  all  our  hearing  and 
learning  there  is  no  true  wisdom,  no  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  no  doing  of  His  Word. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  CHRISTOLOGY  OF  ST.  JAMES— THE 
PRACTICAL  UNBELIEF  INVOLVED  IN 
SHOWING  A  WORLDLY  RESPECT  OF 
PERSONS  IN  PUBLIC   WORSHIP. 

James  ii.   1-4. 

As  has  been  stated  already,  in  a  previous 
chapter  (p.  561),  one  of  Luther's  main  objections 
to  this  Epistle  is  that  it  does  not  "  preach  and 
urge  Christ."  "  It  teaches  Christian  people,  and 
yet  does  not  once  notice  the  Passion,  the  Resur- 
rection, the  Spirit  of  Christ.  The  writer  names 
Christ  a  few  times;  but  he  teaches  nothing  of 
Him,  but  speaks  of  general  faith  in  God." 

This  indictment  has  been  more  fully  drawn 
out  by  a  modern  writer.  "  The  author's  stand- 
point is  Jewish  rather  than  Christian.  The 
ideas  are  cast  in  a  Jewish  mould.  The  very 
name  of  Christ  occurs  but  twice  (i.  1;  ii.  1),  and 
His  atonement  is  scarcely  touched.  We  see 
little  more  than  the  threshold  of  the  new  sys- 
tem. It  is  the  teaching  of  a  Christian  Jew, 
rather  than  of  one  who  had  reached  a  true 
apprehension  of  the  essence  of  Christ's  religion. 
The  doctrinal  development  is  imperfect.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  read  the  entire  Epistle  to  per- 
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ceive  the  truth  of  these  remarks.  In  warning 
his  readers  against  transgression  of  the  law  by 
partiality  to  individuals,  the  author  adduces  Jew- 
ish rather  than  Christian  motives  (ii.  8-13).  The 
greater  part  of  the  third  chapter,  respecting  the 
government  of  the  tongue,  is  of  the  same  char- 
acter, in  which  Christ's  example  is  not  once 
alluded  to,  the  illustrations  being  taken  from 
objects  in  nature.  The  warning  against  un- 
charitable judgment  does  not  refer  to  Christ,  or 
to  God,  who  puts  His  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  be- 
lievers, but  to  the  law  (iv.  10-12).  He  who 
judges  his  neighbour  judges  the  law.  The  ex- 
hortation to  feel  and  act  under  constant  remem- 
brance of  the  dependence  of  our  life  on  God 
belongs  to  the  same  category  (iv.  13-17).  He  that 
knows  good  without  doing  it  is  earnestly  ad- 
monished to  practise  virtue  and  to  avoid  self-suf- 
ficiency, without  reference  to  motives  connected 
with  redemption.  Job  and  the  Prophets  are 
quoted  as  examples  of  patience,  not  Christ;  and 
the  efficacy  of  prayer  is  proved  by  the  instance 
of  Elias,  without  allusion  to  the  Redeemer's 
promise  (v.  17).  The  Epistle  is  wound  up  after 
the  same  Jewish  fashion,  though  the  oppor- 
tunity of  mentioning  Christ,  who  gave  Himself 
a  Sacrifice  for  sin,  presented  itself  naturally."  * 

All  this  may  be  admitted,  without  at  all  con- 
senting to  the  conclusion  which  is  drawn  from 
it.  Several  other  considerations  must  be  taken 
into  account  before  we  can  form  a  satisfactory 
opinion  respecting  the  whole  case.  Few  things 
are  more  misleading,  in  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  than  the  insisting  upon  ope  set  of 
facts  and  texts,  and  passing  over  all  that  is  to  be 
found  on  the  other  side.  In  this  manner  the 
most  opposite  views  may  be  equally  proved 
from  Scripture:  Universalism  and  the  eschatol- 
ogy  of  Calvin,  Pelagianism  and  Fatalism,  Papal- 
ism  and  Presbyterianism. 

First,  both  logically  and  chronologically  the 
teaching  of  St.  James  precedes  that  of  St.  Paul 
and  of  St.  John.  To  call  it  "retrograde  "  when 
compared  with  either  of  them  is  to  call  a  child 
retrograde  when  compared  with  a  man.  St. 
Paul  had  to  feed  his  converts  with  milk  before 
he  fed  them  with  meat,  and  the  whole  of  the 
congregations  addressed  by  St.  James  in  this 
letter  must  have  been  at  a  comparatively  early 
stage  of  development.  In  some  respects  even 
the  Mother  Church  of  Jerusalem,  from  which 
his  letter  was  written,  did  not  get  beyond  these 
early  stages.  Before  it  had  done  so  the  centre 
of  Christendom  had  moved  from  Jerusalem  to 
Antioch;  and  to  Jerusalem  it  never  returned.  It 
was  useless  to  build  a  structure  of  doctrine  be- 
fore a  foundation  of  morality  had  been  laid. 
Advent  must  come  before  Christmas,  and  Lent 
before  Easter.  The  manifold  significance  of  the 
great  truths  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Resur- 
rection would  not  be  well  appreciated  by  those 
who  were  neglecting  some  of  the  plainest  prin- 
ciples of  the  moral  law;  and  to  appeal  to  the 
sanctions  which  every  Jew  from  his  childhood 
had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  final  was 
probably  in  the  long-run  more  convincing  than 
to  remind  these  converts  of  the  additional  sanc- 
tions which  they  had  admitted  when  they  en- 
tered the  Christian  Church.  Moreover,  there 
are  passages  in  the  Epistle  which  seem  to  show 
that  St.  James  at  times  looks  aside  to  address 
Jews  who  are  not  Christians  at  all,  and  it  may 

*  Davidson,  "Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  N.  T." 
v- <>  1 .  i.  pp.  327,  328,  2d  ed.  (Longmans,  1882). 


be  that  even  when  He  addresses  Christian  con- 
verts he  deliberately  prefers  arguments  which 
would  weigh  with  Jew  and  Christian  alike  to 
those  which  would  appeal  to  the  latter  only. 
Like  St.  Paul  himself,  he  was  willing  to  become 
to  the  Jews  a  Jew,  that  he  might  win  the  Jews. 
Besides  which,  we  must  allow  something  for  the 
bias  of  his  own  mind.  To  his  death  he  re- 
mained in  many  respects,  not  only  a  saintly 
shepherd  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  also  a 
Hebrew  of  Hebrews.  He  is  the  last  Jewish 
prophet  as  well  as  the  first  Christian  bishop,  a 
Hebrew  Rabbi  inside  the  Church;  and  even  if 
the  condition  of  his  readers  had  not  made  it 
desirable  to  lay  much  stress  upon  the  Law  and 
the  Old  Testament,  the  associations  of  a  life- 
time would  have  led  him  frequently  to  those  old 
sources  of  truth  and  morality,  all  the  more  so 
as  no  authoritative  Christian  literature  was  as 
yet  in  existence.  It  was  part  of  his  mission  to 
help  in  creating  such  a  literature.  He  sets  one 
of  the  first,  it  may  be  the  very  first,  of  the 
mystic  stones,  which,  although  apparently 
thrown  together  without  order  or  connection, 
form  so  harmonious  and  so  complete  a  whole; 
and  alike  in  the  solidity  of  its  material  and  in 
the  simplicity  of  its  form  this  Epistle  is  well 
fitted  to  be  one  of  the  first  stones  in  such  a 
building. 

But  it  is  easy  to  go  away  with  an  exaggerated 
view  of  the  so-called  deficiencies  of  this  letter 
as  regards  distinctly  Christian  teaching.  The 
passage  before  us  is  a  strong  piece  of  evidence, 
and  even  if  it  stood  alone  it  would  carry  us  *a 
long  way.  Moreover,  the  strength  of  it  is  not 
much  affected  by  the  ambiguity  of  construction 
which  confronts  us  in  the  original.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  with  absolute  certainty  how  the 
genitive  "  of  glory "  (r?c  66^q)  ought  to  be 
taken;  but  the  Revisers  are  possibly  right: 
"  Hold  not  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
(the  Lord)  of  glory,  with  respect  of  persons." 
Nor  does  it  much  matter  whether  we  take  the 
Greek  negative  {/4  .  ■  ■  exere)  as  an  impera- 
tive, "  Do  not  go  on  holding;  "  or  as  an  inter- 
rogative which  expects  a  negative  reply,  "  Do 
ye  hold?"  In  any  case  we  have  the  Divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  fact  of  His  being  an 
object  of  faith  to  Christians,  placed  before  us 
in  clear  language.  No  mere  Jew,  and  no 
Ebionite  who  believed  that  Jesus  was  a  mere 
man,  could  have  written  thus.  And  the  words 
with  which  the  Epistle  opens  are  scarcely 
less  marked:  "James,  of  God  and  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  a  bond-servant."  In  both  pas- 
sages the  title  "  Lord,"  which  in  the  Old 
Testament  means  Jehovah,  is  given  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  in  the  opening  words  God  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  are  placed  side  by  side  as  equal. 
Moreover,  St.  James,  who  might  have  claimed 
honour  as  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  prefers 
to  style  himself  His  bond-servant.  He  has 
"  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,"  few  more  closely 
and  intimately,  and  he  knows  from  experience 
how  little  such  knowledge  avails:  "henceforth 
knows  he  Him  so  no  more."  He  who  does  the 
will  of  God  is  the  true  brother  of  the  Lord, 
and  it  is  this  kind  of  relationship  to  Christ  that 
he  wishes  to  secure  for  his  readers. 

Nor  do  these  two  passages,  in  which  Jesus 
Christ  is  mentioned  by  name,  stand  alone. 
There  is  the  question,  "  Do  not  they  blaspheme 
the  honourable  Name  by  which  ye  were  called?" 
The  honourable  Name,  which  had  been  "  called 
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upon  "  them,  is  that  of  Christ,  and  if  it  can  be 
blasphemed  it  is  a  Divine  Name  (ii.  7).  The 
Second  Advent  of  Christ,  "  the  coming  of  the 
Lord,"  is  a  thing  for  which  Christians  are  to 
wait  patiently  and  longingly  (v.  7-9),  and  the 
office  which  He  will  then  discharge  is  that  of  the 
Divine  Judge  of  all  mankind.  "  The  coming 
of  the  Lord  is  at  hand.  Murmur  not,  brethren, 
one  against  another,  that  ye  be  not  judged:  be- 
hold, the  Judge  standeth  before  the  doors " 
(v.  8,  9). 

Nor  have  we  yet  exhausted  the  passages 
which  in  this  singularly  practical  and  undoc- 
trinal  Epistle  point  clearly  to  the  central  doc- 
trine of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  and  His  eternal 
relation  to  His  Church.  "Is  any  among  you  sick? 
Let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the  Church:  and 
let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him  with  oil 
in  the  Name  of  the  Lord:  and  the  prayer  of 
faith  shall  save  him  that  is  sick,  and  the  Lord 
shall  raise  him  up  "  (v.  14,  15).  As  in  the  case 
of  the  man  healed  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the 
Temple  (Acts  iii.  6,  16)  it  is  "  in  the  Name  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  .  .  .  whom  God 
raised  from  the  dead,  even  in  this  Name,"  that 
the  sick  man  is  to  be  restored.  And  some  in- 
terpreters (Dorner  and  Von  Soden)  think  that 
Christ  is  included,  or  even  exclusively  intended, 
in  "  One  is  the  Lawgiver  and  the  Judge  "  (iv.  12. 
Comp.  v.  9).  Thus  Liddon:  "  Especially  note- 
worthy is  his  assertion  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Judge  of  men,  is  not  the  delegated 
representative  of  an  absent  Majesty,  but  is  Him- 
self the  Legislator  enforcing  His  own  laws. 
The  Lawgiver,  he  says,  is  One  Being  with  the 
Judge  who  can  save  and  can  destroy;  the  Son 
of  man,  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  has 
enacted  the  law  which  He  thus  administers." 
But  without  taking  into  account  expressions  of 
which  the  interpretation  is  open  to  doubt,  there 
is  quite  enough  to  show  us  that  the  Divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  His  redeeming  death,  His  abiding 
power,  and  His  return  to  judgment  are  the  basis 
of  the  moral  teaching  of  St.  James,  and  are 
never  long  absent  from  his  thoughts.  Expres- 
sions, some  of  which  no  mere  Jew  or  Ebionite 
could  have  used,  and  others  which  no  such  im- 
perfect believer  would  have  been  likely  to  use, 
abound  in  this  short  Epistle,  in  spite  of  its  sim- 
ple and  practical  character. 

"  My  brethren,  hold  not  the  faith  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory,  with  respect 
of  persons."  These  words  open  a  new  section 
of  the  letter,  as  the  renewed  address  indicates; 
and  although  the  Epistle  is  not  a  set  treatise, 
capable  of  analysis,  but  a  letter,  in  which  the 
subjects  to  be  treated  are  loosely  strung  to- 
gether in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  to  the 
writer,  yet  the  connection  between  the  two  very 
different  subjects  of  this  section  and  the  preced- 
ing one  can  be  traced.  The  previous  section 
teaches  that  much  hearing  is  better  than  much 
talking,  and  that  much  hearing  is  worthless 
without  corresponding  conduct.  This  section 
denounces  undue  respect  of  persons,  and  espe- 
cially of  wealthy  persons  during  public  worship. 
The  connecting  thoughts  are  religious  worship 
and  the  treatment  of  the  poor.  The  conduct 
which  is  true  devotion  is  practical  benevolence, 
moral  purity,  and  unworldliness.  This  conclu- 
sion suggests  a  new  subject,  worldly  respect  of 
persons  in  public  worship.  That  is  the  very  re- 
verse of  pure  devotion.  To  profess  one's  belief 
in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory,  and  at  the 


same  time  show  one's  belief  in  the  majesty  of 
mere  money,  is  grievously  incongruous.  St. 
James  is  not  making  any  attack  on  differences 
of  rank,  or  asserting  that  no  man  is  to  be  hon- 
oured above  another.  He  is  pointing  out  that 
reverence  for  the  wealthy  is  no  part  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  such  reverence  is  peculiarly  out 
of  place  in  the  house  of  God,  especially  when 
it  brings  with  it  a  corresponding  disregard  of 
the  poor. 

"  If  there  come  into  your  synagogue."  This 
is  one  of  several  improvements  which  the  Re- 
visers have  introduced  into  this  passage.  The 
Authorised  Version  has  "  assembly,"  which  ob- 
scures the  fact  that  the  letter  is  written  in  those 
very  early  days  of  the  Church  in  which  the  Jew- 
ish Christians  still  attended  the  worship  of  the 
Temple  and  the  synagogue,  or  'if  they  had  a 
separate  place  of  worship,  spoke  of  it  under  the 
old  familiar  name.  The  latter  is  probably  what 
is  meant  here.  St.  James,  in  writing  to  Chris- 
tians, would  hardly  speak  of  a  Jewish  place  of 
worship  as  "  your  synagogue,"  nor  would  he 
have  rebuked  Christians  for  the  way  in  which 
different  persons  were  treated  in  a  synagogue 
of  the  Jews.  The  supposition  that  "  the  article 
(ryv  ovvayujT/v  v/zuv)  indicates  that  the  one  syna- 
gogue of  the  entire  Jewish  Christian  Dispersion 
is  meant,  i.  e.,  their  religious  community,  sym- 
bolically described  by  the  name  of  the  Jewish 
place  of  worship,"  is  quite  unfounded,  and 
against  the  whole  context.  A  typical  incident — 
perhaps  something  which  had  actually  been  wit- 
nessed by  St.  James,  or  had  been  reported  to 
him — is  made  the  vehicle  of  a  general  principle 
(comp.  i.  11).  That  the  reference  is  to  judicial 
courts  often  held  in  synagogues  is  also  quite 
gratuitous,  and  destroys  the  contrast  between 
"  pure  religion  "  and  worldly  respect  of  persons 
in  public  worship. 

Another  improvement  introduced  by  the  Re- 
visers is  a  uniform  translation  of  the  word 
(hSfc)  capriciously  rendered  "  apparel,"  "  rai- 
ment," and  "  clothing."  Only  one  word  is  used 
in  the  Greek,  and  it  is  misleading  to  use  three 
different  words  in  English.  By  a  quaint  misuse 
of  the  very  passage  before  us,  the  translators  of 
161 1  defend  their  want  of  precision  in  such 
matters,  and  avow  that  in  many  cases  precision 
was  deliberately  sacrificed  to  variety  and  to  a 
wish  to  honour  as  many  English  words  as  possi- 
ble by  giving  them  a  place  in  the  Bible!  In 
ordinary  copies  of  the  Authorised  Version  the 
Address  to  King  James  is  commonly  given,  the 
far  more  instructive  Address  to  the  Reader 
never.  Near  the  close  of  it  the  translators  say 
as  follows: — 

"  Another  thing  we  think  good  to  admonish 
thee  of  (gentle  Reader)  that  we  have  not  tied 
ourselves  to  an  uniformity  of  phrasing,  or  to 
an  identity  of  words,  as  some  peradventure 
would  wish  we  had  done,  because  they  observe, 
that  some  learned  men  somewhere,  have  been 
as  exact  as  they  could  that  way.  Truly,  that  we 
might  not  vary  from  the  sense  of  that  which  we 
had  translated  before,  if  the  word  signified  the 
same  thing  in  both  places  (for  there  be  some 
words  that  be  not  of  the  same  sense  every- 
where) we  were  especially  careful,  and  made  a 
conscience,  according  to  our  duty.  But,  that  we 
should  express  the  same  notion  in  the  same  par- 
ticular word:  as  for  example,  if  we  translate  the 
Hebrew  or  Greek  word  once  by  Purpose,  never 
to  call  it  Intent;  if  one  where  Journeying,  never 
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Travelling;  if  one  where  Think,  never  Suppose; 
if  one  where  Pain,  never  Ache;  if  one  where 
Joy,  never  Gladness,  etc.  Thus  to  mince  the 
matter,  we  thought  to  savour  more  of  curiosity 
than  wisdom,  and  that  rather  it  would  breed 
scorn  in  the  Atheist,  than  bring  profit  to  the 
godly  Reader.  For  is  the  kingdom  of  God  be- 
come words  or  syllables?  Why  should  we  be 
in  bondage  to  them  if  we  may  be  free,  use  one 
precisely,  when  we  may  use  another  no  less  fit, 
as  commodiously?  A  godly  Father  in  the  prim- 
itive time  showed  himself  greatly  moved,  that 
one  of  new-fangleness  called  /c/jd/i/forov  atdfiirovg, 
though  the  difference  be  little  or  none  (Niceph. 
Call.  viii.  42) ;  and  another  reporteth  that  he 
was  much  abused  for  turning  Ciicnrbita  (to 
which  reading  the  people  had  been  used)  into 
Hedera  (Jerome,  '  In  IV.  Jona:.'  See  S.  Au- 
gustine, '  Epist.,'  71).  Now  if  this  happen  in 
better  times,  and  upon  so  small  occasions,  we 
might  justly  fear  hard  censure,  if  generally  we 
should  make  verbal  and  unnecessary  changings. 
We  might  also  be  charged  (by  scoffers)  with 
some  unequal  dealing  towards  a  great  number 
of  good  English  words.  For  as  it  is  written 
of  a  certain  great  Philosopher,  that  he  should 
say,  that  those  logs  were  happy  that  were  made 
images  to  be  worshipped;  for  their  fellows,  as 
good  as  they,  lay  for  blocks  behind  the  fire:  so 
if  we  should  say,  as  it  were,  unto  certain  words, 
Stand  up  higher,  have  a  place  in  the  Bible  al- 
ways, and  to  others  of  a  like  quality,  Get  ye 
hence,  be  banished  for  ever,  we  might  be  taxed 
peradventure  with  S.  James  his  words,  namely, 
To  be  partial  in  ourselves  and  judges  of  evil 
thoughts." 

In  the  passage  before  us  the  repetition  of  one 
and  the  same  word  for  "  clothing "  is  possibly 
not  accidental.  The  repetition  accentuates  the 
fact  that  such  a  thing  as  clothing  is  allowed  to 
be  the  measure  of  a  man's  merit.  The  rich  man 
is  neither  the  better  nor  the  worse  for  his  fine 
clothes,  the  poor  man  neither  the  better  nor  the 
worse  for  his  shabby  clothes.  The  error  lies 
in  supposing  that  such  distinctions  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  religion,  or  ought  to  be  recog- 
nised in  public  worship;  and  still  more  in  sup- 
posing that  any  one,  whether  rich  or  poor,  may 
at  such  a  time  be  treated  with  contumely. 

"  Are  ye  not  divided  in  your  own  mind,  and 
become  judges  with  evil  thoughts?"  Here,  as 
in  the  first  verse,  there  is  a  doubt  whether  the 
sentence  is  an  interrogation  or  not.  In  the 
former  case  the  meaning  is  the  same,  whichever 
way  we  take  it;  for  a  question  which  implies  a 
negative  answer  (pv>  interrogative)  is  equivalent 
to  a  prohibition.  In  the  present  case  the  mean- 
ing will  be  affected  if  we  consider  the  sentence 
to  be  a  statement  of  fact,  and  the  number  of 
translations  which  have  been  suggested  is  very 
large.  In  both  cases  we  may  safely  follow  the 
Vulgate  and  all  English  versions  in  making  the 
first  verse  a  prohibition,  and  the  fourth  a  ques- 
tion. "  Are  ye  not  divided  in  your  own  mind?  " 
Or  more  literally,  "  Did  ye  not  doubt  in  your- 
selves?" i.  e.,  on  the  typical  occasion  mentioned. 
At  the  outset  St.  James  says,  "  Hold  not  the 
faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  respect  of 
persons."  But  the  conduct  described  respect- 
ing the  treatment  of  the  gold-ringed  man  and 
the  squalidly  clothed  man  shows  that  they  do 
have  respect  of  persons  in  their  religion,  and 
that  shows  that  genuine  faith  in  Christ  is  want- 
ing.    Such  behaviour  proves  that  they  doubt  in 


themselves.  They  are  not  single-hearted  be- 
lievers in  the  Lord  Jesus,  but  double-minded 
doubters  (i.  6,  7),  trying  to  make  the  best  of 
both  worlds,  and  to  serve  God  and  Mammon. 

The  word  rendered  "  doubt "  (diaKpiveoQat) 
may  mean  "distinguish:"  "Do  ye  not  make 
distinctions  among  yourselves?"  It  is  so  taken 
by  Renan  ("  L'Antechrist,"  p.  49)  and  others. 
This  makes  sense,  but  it  is  rather  obvious  sense; 
for  of  course  to  give  a  rich  man  a  good  place, 
and  a  poor  man  a  bad  one,  is  making  distinc- 
tions. It  seems  better  to  adhere  to  the  meaning 
which  the  word  certainly  has  in  the  preceding 
chapter  (i.  6),  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  New 
Testament  (Matt.  xxi.  21;  Mark  xi.  23;  Acts  x. 
20;  Rom.  iv.  20;  xiv.  23),  and  understand  it  as 
referring  to  the  want  of  faith  in  Christ  and  in 
His  teaching  which  was  displayed  in  a  worldly 
preference  for  the  rich  over  the  poor,  even  in 
those  services  in  which  His  words  were  to  be 
taught  and  His  person  adored. 

"  Judges  with  evil  thoughts  "  is  an  improve- 
ment on  the  more  literal  but  misleading  "  judges 
of  evil  thoughts  "  (npiral  Scaloyiauuv  irovr/puv) . 
The  meaning  of  the  genitive  case  is  that  the  evil 
thoughts  characterise  the  judges,  as  in  such 
common  phrases  as  "  men  of  evil  habits," 
"  judges  of  remarkable  severity  "  (see  above  on 
"  hearers  of  forgetfulness,"  p.  582).  The  word 
for  "  thoughts  "  is  one  which  in  itself  suggests 
evil,  even  without  any  epithet.  It  is  the  word 
used  of  the  reasonings  of  the  Pharisees,  when 
they  taxed  our  Lord  with  blasphemy  for  for- 
giving sins  (Luke  v.  22.  Comp.  xxiv.  38).  St. 
Paul  uses  it  01  those  who  are  "  vain  in  their 
reasonings"  (Rom.  i.  21;  1  Cor.  iii.  20),  and 
couples  with  it  "  murmurings  "  (Phil.  ii.  14)  as 
congenial  company.  Those  men  who,  even 
while  engaged  in  the  public  worship  of  God,  set 
themselves  up  as  judges  to  honour  the  rich  and 
contemn  the  poor,  were  not  holding  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Christ,  but  were  full  of  evil  doubts,  ques- 
tionings, and  distrust. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  INIQUITY  OF  RESPECTING  THE  RICH 
AND  DESPISING  THE  POOR— THE  SOLI- 
DARITY OF  THE  DIVINE  LAW. 

James  ii.  5-10. 

St.  James  is  varied  in  his  style.  Sometimes  he 
writes  short,  maxim-like  sentences,  which  remind 
us  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs;  sometimes,  as  in  the 
passage  before  us,  he  is  as  argumentative  as  St. 
Paul.  Having  condemned  worldly  respect  of 
persons  as  practical  infidelity,  he  proceeds  to 
prove  the  justice  of  this  estimate;  and  he  does 
so  with  regard  to  both  items  of  the  account: 
these  respecters  of  persons  are  utterly  wrong, 
both  in  their  treatment  of  the  poor  and  in  their 
treatment  of  the  rich.  The  former  is  the  worse 
of  the  two;  for  it  is  in  flat  contradiction  of  the 
Divine  decree,  and  is  an  attempt  to  reverse  it. 
God  has  said  one  thing  about  the  poor  man's 
estate,  and  these  time-servers,  publicly  in  the 
house  of  God,  say  another. 

"  Hearken,  my  beloved  brethren."  He  in- 
vites their  attention  to  an  affectionate  and  con- 
clusive statement  of  the  case.  "  Did  not  God 
choose  them  that  are  poor  as  to  the  world  to 
be  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom?  But 
ye   have   dishonoured   the   poor   man."      By   the 
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humble  life  which,  by  Divine  decree,  God's  Son 
led  upon  the  earth,  by  the  social  position  of  the 
men  whom  He  chose  as  His  Apostles  and  first 
disciples,  by  blessings  promised  to  the  poor  and 
to  the  friends  of  the  poor,  both  under  the  Law 
and  under  the  Gospel,  God  has  declared  His 
special  approbation  of  the  poor  man's  estate. 
"  But  ye"  (ifieig  6e,  with  great  emphasis  on  the 
pronoun)  "  have  dishonoured  the  poor  man." 
With  Haman-like  impiety  ye  would  disgrace 
"  the  man  whom  the  King  delights  to  honour." 

Let  us  not  misunderstand  St.  James.  He  does 
not  say  or  imply  that  the  poor  man  is  promised 
salvation  on  account  of  his  poverty,  or  that  his 
poverty  is  in  any  way  meritorious.  That  is  not 
the  case,  any  more  than  that  the  wealth  of  the 
rich  is  a  sin.  But  so  far  as  God  has  declared  any 
preference,  it  is  for  the  poor,  rather  than  for  the 
rich.  The  poor  man  has  fewer  temptations,  and 
he  is  more  likely  to  live  according  to  God's  will, 
and  to  win  the  blessings  that  are  in  store  for 
those  who  love  Him.  His  dependence  upon 
God  for  the  means  of  life  is  perpetually  brought 
home  to  him,  and  he  is  spared  the  peril  of  trust- 
ing in  riches,  which  is  so  terrible  a  snare  to 
the  wealthy.  He  has  greater  opportunities  of 
the  virtues  which  make  man  Christlike,  and 
fewer  occasions  of  falling  into  those  sins  which 
separate  him  most  fatally  from  Christ.  But  op- 
portunities are  not  virtues,  and  poverty  is  not 
salvation.  Nevertheless,  to  a  Christian  a  poor 
man  is  an  object  of  reverence,  rather  than  of  con- 
tempt. 

But  the  error  of  the  worldly  Christians  whom 
St.  James  is  here  rebuking  does  not  end  with 
dishonouring  the  poor  whom  God  has  hon- 
oured; they  also  pay  special  respect  to  the  rich. 
Have  the  rich,  as  a  class,  shown  that  they  de- 
serve anything  of  the  kind?  Very  much  the  re- 
verse, as  experience  is  constantly  proving.  "  Do 
not  the  rich  oppress  you,  and  themselves  drag 
you  before  the  judgment-seats?  Do  not  they 
blaspheme  the  honourable  name  by  the  which 
ye  are  called?"  Unless  we  consider  the  "syna- 
gogue "  mentioned  above  to  be  a  Jewish  one, 
in  which  Christians  still  worship,  as  in  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  gold-ringed  worshipper 
is  to  be  understood  as  a  Christian;  and  reasons 
have  been  given  above  (p.  584)  for  believing 
that  the  "  synagogue  "  is  a  Christian  place  of 
worship.  But  in  any  case  the  rich  oppressors 
here  spoken  of  are  not  to  be  thought  of  as 
exclusively  or  principally  Christian.  They  are  the 
wealthy  as  a  class,  whether  converts  to  Christi- 
anity or  not;  and  apparently,  as  in  chap.  v.  1-6, 
it  is  the  wealthy,  unbelieving  Jews  who  are  prin- 
cipally in  the  writer's  mind.  St.  James  is  think- 
ing of  the  rich  Sadducees,  who  at  this  period 
(a.  d.  35-65)  were  among  the  worst  oppressors 
of  the  poorer  Jews,  and  were  of  course  specially 
bitter  against  those  who  had  become  adherents 
of  "  the  Way,"  and  who  seemed  to  them  to  be 
renegades  from  the  faith  of  their  forefathers. 
It  was  precisely  to  this  kind  of  oppression  that 
St.  Paul  devoted  himself  with  fanatical  zeal  pre- 
vious to  his  conversion  (Acts  ix.  1,  2;  1  Tim.  i. 
13;  1  Cor.  xv.  9;  Phil.  iii.  6). 

"  The  judgment-seats "  before  which  these 
wealthy  Jews  drag  their  poorer  brethren  may 
be  either  heathen  or  Jewish  courts  (comp.  1 
Cor.  vi.  2,  4),  but  are  probably  the  Jewish  courts 
frequently  held  in  the  synagogues.  The  Roman 
government  allowed  the  Jews  very  considerable 
powers   of   jurisdiction    over   their   own   people, 


not  only  in  purely  ecclesiastical  matters,  but  in 
civil  matters  as  well.  The  Mosaic  Law  pene- 
trated into  almost  all  the  relations  of  life,  and 
where  it  was  concerned  it  was  intolerable  to  a 
Jew  to  be  tried  by  heathen  law.  Consequently 
the  Romans  found  that  their  control  over  the 
Jews  was  more  secure,  and  less  provocative  of 
rebellion,  when  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  re- 
tain a  large  measure  of  self-government.  This 
applied  not  only  to  Palestine,  but  to  all  places  in 
which  there  were  large  settlements  of  Jews. 
Even  in  the  New  Testament  we  find  ample  evi- 
dence of  this.  The  high-priest  grants  Saul  "let- 
ters to  Damascus,  unto  the  synagogues  "  to  ar- 
rest all  who  had  become  converts  to  "  the  Way  " 
(Acts  ix.  2).  And  St.  Paul  before  Herod 
Agrippa  II.  declares  that,  in  his  fury  against 
converts  to  Christianity,  he  "  persecuted  them 
even  unto  foreign  cities"  (Acts  xxvi.  11).  Most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  five  occasions  on  which  he  him- 
self "  received  of  the  Jews  forty  stripes  save 
one  "  (2  Cor.  xi.  24)  must  have  been  during  his 
travels  outside  Palestine.  The  proconsul  Gallio 
told  the  Jews  of  Corinth,  not  only  that  they 
might,  but  that  they  must,  take  their  charges 
against  Paul,  for  breaking  a  Jewish  law,  to  a 
Jewish  tribunal;  and  when  they  ostentatiously 
beat  Sosthenes  before  his  own  tribunal,  for  some 
Jewish  offence,  he  abstained  from  interfering. 
It  is  likely  enough  that  provincial  governors, 
partly  from  policy,  partly  from  indifference, 
allowed  Jewish  officials  to  exercise  more  power 
than  they  legally  possessed;  but  they  possessed 
quite  enough  to  enable  them  to  handle  severely 
those  who  contravened  the  letter  or  the  tradi- 
tional interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  That 
the  dragging  before  the  judgment  seats  refers  to 
bringing  Christians  before  Roman  magistrates, 
in  a  time  of  persecution,  is  a  gratuitous  hypothe- 
sis which  does  not  fit  the  context.  It  was  the 
mob,  rather  than  the  rich,  that  in  the  earlier  per- 
secutions acted  in  this  way.  The  rich  were  con- 
temptuously indifferent.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
evidence  here  that  the  letter  was  written  during 
the  persecution  under  Domitian  or  under  Tra- 
jan. Nevertheless,  their  Christianity,  rather  than 
their  debt,  was  probably  the  reason  why  these 
poor  Jewish  Christians  were  prosecuted  in  the 
synagogue  courts  by  the  wealthy  Jews. 

So  far  from  this  passage  being  evidence  that 
the  Epistle  was  written  at  a  time  long  after  the 
death  of  St.  James,  it  is,  as  Renan  has  carefully 
shown,  almost  a  proof  that  it  was  written  during 
his  lifetime.  As  regards  the  relations  between 
rich  and  poor,  "  the  Epistle  of  James  is  a  perfect 
picture  of  the  Ebionim  at  Jerusalem  in  the  years 
which  preceded  the  revolt."  The  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  "introduced  so  complete  a  change 
into  the  situation  of  Judaism  and  of  Christianity, 
that  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  a  writing  subsequent 
to  the  catastrophe  of  the  year  70  from  a  writing 
contemporary  with  the  third  Temple.  Pictures 
evidently  referring  to  the  internal  contests  be- 
tween the  different  classes  in  Jerusalem  society, 
such  as  that  which  is  presented  to  us  in  the  Epis- 
tle of  James,  are  inconceivable  after  the  revolt  of 
the  year  66,  which  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  the 
Sadducees."  These  were  the  times  when  women 
bought  the  priesthood  for  their  husbands  from 
Herod  Agrippa  II.,  and  went  to  see  them  offici- 
ate, over  carpets  spread  from  their  own  door  to 
the  Temple;  when  wealthy  priests  were  too  fas- 
tidious to  kill  the  victims  for  sacrifice  without 
first  putting  on  silk  gloves;  when  their  kitchens 
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were  furnished  with  every  appliance  for  luxurious 
living,  and  their  tables  with  every  delicacy;  and 
when,  supported  by  the  Romans,  to  whom  they 
truckled,  they  made  war  upon  the  poor  priests, 
who  were  supported  by  the  people.  Like  Hophni 
and  Phinehas,  they  sent  out  their  servants  to  col- 
lect what  they  claimed  as  offerings,  and  if  pay- 
ment was  refused  the  servants  took  what  they 
•claimed  by  force.  Facts  like  these  help  us  to  un- 
derstand the  strong  language  used  here  by  St. 
James,  and  the  still  sterner  words  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  chapter.  In  such  a  state  of  so- 
ciety the  mere  possession  of  wealth  certainly  es- 
tablished no  claims  upon  the  reverence  of  a 
Christian  congregation;  and  the  fawning  upon 
rich  people,  degrading  and  unchristian  at  all 
times,  would  seem  to  St.  James  to  be  specially 
perilous  and  distressing  then. 

"  Do  not  they  blaspheme  the  honourable  Name 
by  which  ye  are  called?  "  The  last  clause  literally 
means  "  which  was  called  upon  you  "  (to  eiukXtjQsv 
i(f>'  iuag) ;  and  we  need  not  doubt  that  the  ref- 
erence is  to  the  Name  of  Christ  which  was  in- 
voked upon  them  at  their  baptism;  quod  invocatum 
est  super  vos,  as  the  Vulgate  has  it.  The  same 
expression  is  found  in  the  Septuagint  of  those 
who  are  called  by  God's  name  (2  Chron.  vii.  14; 
Jer.  xiv.  9;  xv.  16;  Amos  ix.  12).  Some  have 
suggested  that  the  name  here  indicated  is  that  of 
"poor,"  or  of  "brethren,"  or  of  "Christian;" 
but  none  of  these  is  at  all  probable.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  last  was  already  in  common 
use;  and  "  blaspheme  "  would  be  a  very  strong 
expression  to  use  of  any  of  them;  whereas  both 
it  and  "  honourable  "  are  quite  in  keeping  if  the 
name  be  that  of  Christ.  The  word  rendered 
"  honourable  "  (nal6v)  cannot  be  adequately 
translated.  It  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  ren- 
dered "  good "  when  we  read  of  "  the  Good 
Shepherd"  (John  x.  n).  It  suggests  what  is 
beautiful,  noble,  and  good,  as  opposed  to  what 
is  foul,  mean,  and  wicked;  and  such  is  the  Name 
of  Christ,  which  is  called  in  a  special  sense  "  the 
Name"  (Acts  v.  41;  3  John  7.  Comp.  Ignatius, 
"  Eph."  in.,  vii.;  "  Philad."  x. ;  Clem.  Rom.  ii., 
xiii.).  That  the  blasphemers  are  not  Christians 
is  shown  by  the  clause  "  which  was  called  upon 
you."  Had  Christians  been  intended,  St.  James 
would  have  written  "  Do  not  they  blaspheme  the 
honourable  Name  which  was  called  upon  them?  " 
That  they  blasphemed  the  Name  in  which  they 
were  baptised  would  have  been  such  an  aggrava- 
tion of  their  offence  that  he  would  not  have 
failed  to  indicate  it.  These  blasphemers  were  no 
doubt  Jews;  and  St.  James  has  in  his  mind  the 
anathemas  against  Jesus  Christ  which  were  fre- 
quent utterances  among  the  Jews,  both  in  the 
synagogues  and  in  conversation.  St.  Paul  alludes 
to  these  when  he  says,  "  No  man  speaking  in  the 
Spirit  of  God  saith,  Jesus  is  anathema;  "  and 
Justin  Martyr  writes,  "  That  which  is  said  in  the 
Law,  Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a 
tree,  confirms  our  hope  which  is  hung  upon  the 
crucified  Christ,  not  as  if  God  were  cursing  that 
crucified  One,  but  because  God  foretold  that 
which  would  be  done  by  all  of  you  (Jews)  and 
those  like  you.  .  .  .  And  you  may  see  with  your 
eyes  this  very  thing  coming  to  pass;  for  in  your 
synagogues  you  curse  all  those  who  from  Him 
have  become  Christians "  ("  Trypho,"  xcvi.). 
The  text,  "  Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth 
on  a  tree,"  was  a  favourite  one  with  the  Jews  in 
their  controversies  with  Christians,  as  St.  James 
would  know  well  (see  Gal.  iii.   13);  and  all  this 


tends  to  show  that  he  refers  to  literal  blasphemy 
by  word  of  mouth,  and  not  to  the  virtual  blas- 
phemy which  is  involved  in  conduct  that  dishon- 
ours  Christ. 

His  argument,  therefore,  amounts  to  this,  that 
the  practice  of  honouring  the  rich  for  their  riches 
is  (quite  independently  of  any  dishonour  done  to 
the  poor)  doubly  reprehensible.  It  involves  the 
meanness  of  flattering  their  own  oppressors,  and 
the  wickedness  of  reverencing  those  who  blas- 
pheme Christ.  It  is  a  servile  surrender  of  their 
own  rights,  and  base  disloyalty  to  their  Lord. 

But,  perhaps  (the  argument  continues),  some 
will  defend  this  respect  paid  to  the  rich  as  being 
no  disloyalty  to  Christ,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
simple  fulfilment  of  the  royal  law,  "  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  Be  it  so,  that  the 
rich  as  a  class  are  unworthy  of  respect  and 
honour,  yet  nevertheless  they  are  our  neigh- 
bours, and  no  misconduct  on  their  side  can  can- 
cel the  obligation  on  our  side  to  treat  them  as  we 
should  wish  to  be  treated  ourselves.  We  our- 
selves like  to  be  respected  and  honoured,  and 
therefore  we  pay  respect  and  honour  to  them. 
To  those  who  argue  thus  the  reply  is  easy.  Cer- 
tainly, if  that  is  your  motive,  ye  do  well.  But 
why  do  you  love  your  neighbour  as  yourselves 
if  he  chances  to  be  rich,  and  treat  him  like  a  dog 
if  he  chances  to  be  poor?  However  excellent 
your  reasons  for  honouring  the  wealthy  may  be, 
you  still  do  not  free  yourselves  from  the  blame  of 
showing  an  unchristian  respect  of  persons,  and 
therefore  of  committing  sin,  "  being  convicted 
by  the  law  as  transgressors." 

The  law  of  loving  one's  neighbour  as  oneself 
is  a  "  royal  law,"  not  as  having  emanated  from 
God  or  from  Christ  as  King,  still  less  as  being  a 
law  which  binds  even  kings,  or  which  makes  kings 
of  those  who  observe  it.  It  is  a  royal  law,  as  being 
sovereign  over  other  laws,  inasmuch  as  it  is  one 
of  those  two  on  which  "  hang  all  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets  "  (Matt.  xxii.  40).  Indeed,  either  of 
the  two  may  be  interpreted  so  as  to  cover  the 
whole  duty  of  man.  Thus  St.  Paul  says  of  this 
royal  law, "The  whole  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word, 
even  in  this,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself"  (Gal.  v.  14).  And  St.  John  teaches  the 
same  truth  in  a  different  way,  when  he  declares 
that  "  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he 
hath  seen  cannot  love  God  whom  he  hath  not 
seen"  (1  John  iv.  20).  The  expression  "royal 
law "  occurs  nowhere  else,  either  in  the  New 
Testament  or  in  the  Septuagint,  but  it  is  found 
in  a  dialogue  entitled  "  Minos  "  (p.  317),  which  is 
sometimes  wrongly  attributed  to  Plato.  It  is  one 
which  might  readily  occur  to  any  one  as  a  name 
for  a  supreme  moral  principle. 

"  Whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet 
stumble  in  one  point,  he  is  become  guilty  of  all." 
The  law  is  the  expression  of  one  and  the  same 
principle — love;  and  of  one  and  the  same  will — 
the  will  of  God.  Therefore  he  who  deliberately 
offends  against  any  one  of  its  enactments,  how- 
ever diligently  he  may  keep  all  the  rest,  is  guilty 
of  offending  against  the  whole.  His  guiding 
principle  is  not  love,  but  selfishness — not  God's 
will,  but  his  own.  He  keeps  nine  tenths  of  the 
law  because  he  likes  to  do  so,  and  he  breaks  one 
tenth  because  he  likes  to  do  so.  The  fact  of  his 
wilful  disobedience  proves  that  his  obedience  is 
not  the  fruit  of  love  or  loyalty,  but  of  self-seek- 
ing. If  we  ask  what  his  character  is,  the  answer 
must  be,  "  He  is  a  lawbreaker."  These  re- 
specters of  persons  claimed  to  be  observers  of 
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the  law,  because  they  treated  their  rich  neigh- 
bours as  they  would  have  liked  to  be  treated 
themselves.  St.  James  shows  them  that,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  transgressors  of  the  law,  be- 
cause they  pick  and  choose  as  to  what  neighbours 
shall  be  treated  thus  kindly.  They  keep  the  law 
when  it  is  convenient  to  keep  it,  and  break  it 
when  it  is  inconvenient  to  keep  it.  Such  keeping 
of  the  law  is  in  its  essence,  not  obedience,  but 
disobedience.  He  who  follows  honesty  only  be- 
cause honesty  is  the  best  policy  is  not  an  honest 
man,  and  he  who  obeys  the  law  only  because 
obedience  suits  him  is  not  an  obedient  man. 
There  is  no  serving  God  with  reservations.  How- 
ever small  the  reservation  may  be,  it  vitiates  all 
the  rest.  In  order  to  "  fulfil  the  law "  (a  rare 
expression,  found  only  here  and  in  Rom.  ii.  27), 
we  must  keep  it  all  round,  independently  of  our 
own  likes  and  dislikes. 

St.  James  is  not  here  countenancing  the  se- 
verity of  Draco,  that  small  crimes  deserve  death, 
and  that  there  is  no  worse  punishment  for  great 
crimes;  nor  yet  the  paradox  of  the  Stoics,  that 
the  theft  of  a  penny  is  as  bad  as  parricide,  be- 
cause in  either  case  the  path  of  virtue  is  left,  and 
one  is  drowned  as  surely  in  seven  feet  of  water 
as  in  seventy  fathoms.  He  is  not  contending  that 
all  sins  are  equal  and  that  to  break  one  of  God's 
commands  is  as  bad  as  to  break  them  all.  What 
he  maintains  is  that  no  one  can  claim  to  be  a 
fulfiller  of  the  law  in  virtue  of  his  extensive 
obedience  so  long  as  there  is  any  portion  of  the 
law  which  he  wilfully  disobeys.  Why  does  he 
disobey  in  this?  Because  it  pleases  him  to  do 
so.  Then  he  would  disobey  in  the  rest  if  it 
pleased  him  to  do  so.  The  motive  of  his  conduct 
is  not  submission,  but  self-will.  He  is  in  char- 
acter "  a  transgressor  of  the  law." 

Both  defects  are  common  enough  still,  and 
are  likely  to  remain  so.  Paying  respect  to  per- 
sons, dignities,  and  positions  is  a  frequent  form 
of  meanness,  especially  in  the  manner  here  con- 
demned, of  courting  the  rich  and  slighting  the 
poor.  It  is  a  Christian  duty  to  respect  the  rank 
or  the  office  of  those  whom  God  has  placed  in 
a  position  superior  to  ourselves,  and  it  is  also  a 
Christian  duty  to  reverence  those  who  by  God's 
grace  are  leading  lives  of  virtue  and  holiness;  but 
it  is  unchristian  partiality  to  honour  a  man 
merely  for  his  wealth,  or  to  dishonour  him 
merely  for  his  poverty.  And,  secondly,  we  are 
all  of  us  prone  to  plead,  both  before  the  world 
and  our  own  consciences,  the  particulars  in  which 
we  do  not  offend  as  a  set-off  against  those  in 
which  we  do.  To  detect  ourselves  thus  bal- 
ancing a  transgression  here,  against  many  ob- 
servances there,  ought  at  once  to  startle  us  into 
the  conviction  that  the  whole  principle  of  our 
lives  must  be  faulty.  Our  aim  is,  not  to  love 
God,  or  to  obey  Him,  but  to  get  to  heaven,  or  at 
least  to  escape  hell,  on  the  cheapest  terms. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

FAITH  AND  WORKS:  THREE  VIEWS  OF 
THE  RELATION  OF  THE  TEACHING  OF 
ST.  I  AMES  TO  THE  TEACHING  OF  ST. 
PAUL— THE  RELATION  OF  LUTHER  TO 
BOTH. 

James  ii.   14-26. 

"What  doth  it  profit,  my  brethren,  if  a  man  say  he 
hath  faith,  but  have  not  works  ?  can  that  faith  save  him? 
If  a  brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and  in  lack  of  daily  food, 


and  one  of  you  say  unto  them.  Go  in  peace,  be  ye 
warmed  and  filled  ;  and  yet  ye  give  them  not  the  things 
needful  to  the  body  ;  what  doth  it  profit?  Even  so  faith, 
if  it  have  not  works,  is  dead  in  itself.  Yea,  a  man  will  say, 
Thou  hast  faith,  and  I  have  works;  show  me  thy  faith 
apart  from  thy  works,  and  I  by  my  works  will  show  thee 
my  faith.  Thou  believest  that  God  is  One  ;  thou  doest 
well  :  the  devils  also  believe,  and  shudder.  But  wilt 
thou  know,  O  vain  man,  that  faith  apart  from  works  is 
barren  ?  Was  not  Abraham  our  father  justified  by  # 
works,  in  that  he  offered  up  Isaac  his  son  upon  the  altar  ? 
Thou  seest  that  faith  wrought  with  his  works,  and  by 
works  was  faith  made  perfect  ;  and  the  Scripture  was 
fulfilled  which  saith.  And  Abraham  believed  God,  and  it 
was  reckoned  unto  him  for  righteousness;  and  he  was 
called  the  friend  of  God.  Ye  see  that  by  works  a  man  is 
justified,  and  not  only  by  faith.  And  in  like  manner  was 
not  also  Rahab  the  harlot  justified  by  works,  in  that  she 
received  the  messengers,  and  sent  them  out  another  way  ? 
For  as  the  body  apart  from  the  spirit  is  dead,  even  so 
faith  apart  from  works  is  dead.''— James  ii.  14-26. 

This  famous  passage  has  been  quoted  in  full, 
because  one  needs  to  have  the  whole  of  it  be- 
fore one  in  order  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
arguments  used  on  this  side  and  on  that  as  to 
its  relation  to  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  on  the 
connection  between  faith  and  works;  for  which 
purpose  mere  extracts  will  not  do;  and  also  be- 
cause considerable  changes,  some  of  them  im- 
portant, have  been  made  throughout  the  pas- 
sage by  the  Revisers,  and  these  will  influence  the 
impression  derived  from  reading  the  passage 
as  a  whole. 

It  might  be  thought  that  here,  at  any  rate,  we 
have  got,  in  this  singularly  practical  and  undog- 
matic  Epistle,  a  paragraph  which  is,  both  in  in- 
tention and  in  effect,  distinctly  doctrinal.  It 
seems  at  first  sight  to  be  a  careful  exposition  of 
St.  James's  views  as  to  the  nature  and  value  of 
faith  and  its  relation  to  conduct.  But  a  little  at- 
tention will  prove  to  us  that  throughout  the 
passage  St.  James  is  as  practical  in  his  aim  as  in 
any  part  of  the  letter,  and  that  whatever  doc- 
trinal teaching  there  may  be  in  the  passage  is 
there  because  the  practical  purpose  of  the  writer 
could  not  be  fulfilled  without  involving  doctrine, 
and  not  at  all  because  the  writer's  object  is  to 
expound  or  defend  an  article  of  the  Christian 
faith.  He  has  agenda  rather  than  crcdenda  in 
his  mind.  An  orthodox  creed  is  assumed 
throughout.  What  needs  to  be  produced  is  not 
right  belief,  but  right  action. 

In  this  affectionate  pastoral  St.  James  passes  in 
review  the  defects  which  he  knows  to  exist  in 
his  readers.  They  have  their  good  points,  but 
these  are  sadly  marred  by  corresponding  de- 
ficiencies. They  are  swift  to  hear,  but  also  swift 
to  speak  and  slow  to  act.  They  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ;  but  they  dishonour  Him  by  dishonouring 
His  poor,  while  they  profess  to  keep  the  law 
of  charity  by  honouring  the  rich.  They  are  or- 
thodox in  a  Monotheistic  creed;  but  they  rest 
content  with  that,  and  their  orthodoxy  is  as  bar- 
ren as  a  dead  tree.  It  is  with  this  last  defect  that 
St.  James  is  dealing  in  the  passage  before  us. 
And  as  so  often  (i.  12,  19;  ii.  1;  iii.  1,  13;  iv.  1,  13; 
v.  1,  7,  13),  he  clearly  states  his  main  point  first, 
and  then  proceeds  to  enforce  and  elucidate  it. 

"  What  doth  it  profit,  my  brethren,  if  a  man 
say  he  hath  faith,  but  have  not  works?  Can 
that  faith  save  him?"  "That  faith"  is  literally 
"the  faith,"  or  "his  faith;"  viz.,  such  faith  as 
he  professes,  a  faith  that  produces  nothing. 
There  is  no  emphasis  on  "  say."  St.  James  is  not 
insinuating  that  the  man  says  he  has  faith,  when 
he  really  has  none.  If  that  were  the  case,  it 
would  be  needless  to  ask,  "  Can  his  faith  save 
him?"   The  question  then   would  be,   "Can   his 
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profession  of  faith  save  him?  "  But  St.  James 
nowhere  throws  doubt  on  the  truth  of  the  un- 
profitable believer's  professions,  or  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  believing  much  and  doing  nothing. 
Why,  then,  does  he  put  in  the  "  say  "  ?  Why  not 
write,  "  If  a  man  have  faith  "  ?  Perhaps  in  order 
to  indicate  that  in  such  cases  the  man's  own 
statement  is  all  the  evidence  there  is  that  he 
has  faith.  In  the  case  of  other  Christians  their 
works  prove  them  to  be  believers;  but  where 
there  are  no  works  you  can  only  have  the  man's 
word  for  it  that  he  believes.  The  case  is  parallel 
to  that  sketched  by  our  blessed  Lord,  which  St. 
James  may  have  in  his  mind.  "  Not  every  one 
that  saith  unto  Me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven;  but  he  that  doeth  the 
will  of  My  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  Many 
will  say  to  me  in  that  day,  Lord,  Lord,  did  we 
not  prophesy  by  Thy  Name,  and  by  Thy  Name 
cast  out  devils,  and  by  Thy  Name  do  many 
mighty  works?  And  then  will  I  profess  unto 
them,  I  never  knew  you;  depart  from  Me,  ye 
that  work  iniquity  "  (Matt.  vii.  21-23).  In  this 
case  it  is  manifest  that  the  profession  of  faith  is 
not  mere  empty  hypocrisy;  it  is  not  a  saying  of 
"  Lord,  Lord,"  to  one  who  is  not  believed  to  be 
the  Lord.  It  is  a  faith  that  can  remove  moun- 
tains, but  divorced  from  the  love  which  makes  it 
acceptable.  The  two,  which  God  hath  joined  to- 
gether, have  by  man's  self-will  been  put  asunder. 

The  relation,  therefore,  of  the  teaching  of  St. 
James  to  that  of  His  Divine  Brother  is  clear: 
the  two  are  in  perfect  harmony.  What  is  its  re- 
lation to  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul?  Omitting 
minor  differences,  there  are  in  the  main  three 
answers  to  this  question:  (1)  The  writer  of  this 
Epistle  is  deliberately  contradicting  and  correct- 
ing the  teaching  of  St.  Paul.  (2)  St.  James  is 
correcting  prevalent  misunderstandings,  or  is  an- 
ticipating probable  misunderstandings,  of  the 
teaching  of  St.  Paul.  (3)  St.  James  writes  with- 
out reference  to,  and  possibly  without  knowledge 
of,  the  precise  teaching  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  respecting  the  relation  between  faith 
and  works. 

(1)  Those  who  hold  the  first  of  these  three 
views  naturally  maintain  that  the  Epistle  is  not 
genuine,  but  the  production  of  some  one  of  a 
later  age  than  St.  James,  who  wished  to  have  the 
great  authority  of  his  name  to  cover  an  attack 
upon  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul.  Thus  F.  C.  Baur 
maintains  that  "  the  doctrine  of  this  Epistle  must 
be  considered  as  intended  to  correct  that  of 
Paul."  This,  which  is  taken  from  the  second 
edition  of  his  work  on  the  "  Life  and  Work 
of  St.  Paul,"  published  after  his  death  in  i860, 
by  his  pupil  Zeller,  may  be  taken  as  his  matured 
opinion.  In  his  history  of  the  "  Christian  Church 
of  the  First  Three  Centuries,"  published  in  1853, 
he  expresses  himself  a  little  less  positively:  "  It 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  Epistle  of  James 
presupposes  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification. 
And  if  this  be  so,  its  tendency  is  distinctly  anti- 
Pauline,  though  it  may  not  be  aimed  directly 
against  the  Apostle  himself.  The  Epistle  con- 
tends against  a  one-sided  conception  of  the  Paul- 
ine doctrine,  which  was  dangerous  to  practical 
Christianity."  In  both  works  alike  Baur  con- 
tends that  the  Epistle  of  James  cannot  be  genu- 
ine, but  is  the  product  of  some  unknown  writer 
in  the  second  century.  The  opinions  that  our 
Epistle  is  directed  against  the  teachings  of  St. 
Paul,  and  that  it  is  not  genuine,  naturally  go 
together.      It   is   against  all  probability   that   St. 


James,  who  had  supported  St.  Paul  in  the  crisis 
at  Jerusalem  in  a.  d.  50  (Acts  xv.),  and  who  had 
given  to  him  and  Barnabas  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  (Gal.  ii.  9),  should  attack  St.  Paul's 
own  teaching.  But  to  deny  the  authenticity  of 
the  Epistle,  and  place  it  in  a  later  age,  does  not 
really  avoid  the  difficulty  of  the  supposed  attack 
on  St.  Paul,  and  it  brings  with  it  other  difficulties 
of  a  no  less  serious  character.  In  any  case  the 
letter  is  addressed  to  Jewish  Christians  (i.  1); 
and  what  need  was  there  to  put  them  on  their 
guard  against  the  teaching  of  a  man  whom 
they  regarded  with  profound  distrust,  and  whose 
claim  to  be  an  Apostle  they  denied?  It  would 
be  as  reasonable  to  warn  Presbyterians  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope. 
Besides  all  which,  as  Renan  has  shown,  the  let- 
ter sketches  a  state  of  things  which  would  be 
inconceivable  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  which 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  i.  e.,  it 
cannot  be  placed  later  than  a.  d.  66. 

Dr.  Salmon  justly  observes,  "  To  a  disciple  of 
Baur  there  is  no  more  disappointing  document 
than  this  Epistle  of  James.  Here,  if  anywhere 
in  the  New  Testament,  he  might  expect  to  find 
evidence  of  anti-Pauline  rancour.  There  is  what 
looks  like  flat  contradiction  between  this  Epistle 
and  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul.  .  .  .  But  that  op- 
position to  Paul  which,  on  a  superficial  glance, 
we  are  disposed  to  ascribe  to  the  Epistle  of 
James,  disappears  on  a  closer  examination.  I 
postpone  for  the  moment  the  question  whether 
we  can  suppose  that  James  intended  to  contradict 
Paul;  but  whether  he  intended  it  or  not,  he  has 
not  really  done  so;  he  has  denied  nothing  that 
Paul  has  asserted,  and  asserted  nothing  that  a 
disciple  of  Paul  would  care  to  deny.  On  com- 
paring the  language  of  James  with  that  of  Paul, 
all  the  distinctive  expressions  of  the  latter  are 
found  to  be  absent  from  the  former.  St.  Paul's 
thesis  is  that  a  man  is  justified  not  by  works 
of  the  law,  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ.  James 
speaks  only  of  works  without  any  mention  of  the 
law,  and  of  faith  without  any  mention  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  example  of  faith  which  he  considers 
being  merely  the  belief  that  there  is  one  God. 
In  other  words,  James  is  writing  not  in  the  in- 
terests of  Judaism,  but  of  morality.  Paul  taught 
that  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  was  able  to  justify  a 
man  uncircumcised  and  unobservant  of  the  Mo- 
saic ordinances.  .  .  .  For  this  Pauline  teaching 
James  not  only  has  no  word  of  contradiction, 
but  he  gives  no  sign  of  ever  having  heard  of 
the  controversy  which,  according  to  Baur, 
formed  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Church.  .  .  .  Whatever  embarrass- 
ment the  apparent  disagreement  between  the 
Apostles  has  caused  to  orthodox  theologians  is 
as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  embarrass- 
ment caused  to  a  disciple  of  Baur  by  their  funda- 
mental agreement." 

We  may,  therefore,  safely  abandon  a  theory 
which  involves  three  such  difficulties.  It  assigns 
a  date  to  the  Epistle  utterly  incompatible  with 
its  contents.  It  makes  the  writer  warn  Jewish 
Christians  against  teaching  which  they,  of  all 
Christians,  were  least  likely  to  find  attractive. 
And  after  all,  the  warning  is  futile;  for  the 
writer's  own  teaching  is  fundamentally  the  same 
as  that  which  it  is  supposed  to  oppose  and  cor- 
rect. Besides  all  which,  we  may  say  with  Reuss 
that  this  Tubingen  criticism  is  merely  baseless 
ingenuity.  It  "  overlooks  the  unique  originality 
of  the  Epistle;  "  and  to  ascribe  to  the  writer  of  it 
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"  any  ulterior  motives  at  all  is  simply  a  useless 
display  of  acuteness." 

(2)  This  last  remark  will  not  predispose  us  to 
regard  with  favour  the  second  hypothesis  men- 
tioned above — that  in  this  passage  St.  James  is 
correcting  prevalent  misunderstandings,  or  is  an- 
ticipating probable  misunderstandings,  of  the 
teaching  of  St.  Paul.  There  is  no  trace  of  any 
such  intention,  or  of  any  anxiety  on  the  subject. 
The  purpose  of  the  passage  is  not  doctrinal  at 
all,  but,  like  the  rest  of  the  Epistle,  eminently 
practical.  The  writer's  object  throughout  is  to 
inculcate  the  necessity  of  right  conduct.  Readi- 
ness in  hearing  the  Word  of  God  is  all  very  well, 
and  correctness  of  belief  in  God  is  all  very  well; 
but  without  readiness  to  do  what  pleases  Him 
it  is  as  useless  as  a  dead  vine.  Whether  St.  James 
remembered  the  words,  "  We  reckon  that  a  man 
is  justified  by  faith  apart  from  the  works  of  the 
law"  (Rom.  iii.  28),  must  remain  doubtful;  for, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  in  a  previous  exposition 
(p.  569),  there  is  some  reason  for  believing  that 
he  had  seen  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  But 
there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  parallel  statement  in  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Galatians,  "  We  being  Jews  by  nature, 
and  not  sinners  of  the  Gentiles,  yet  knowing 
that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  the  works  of  the 
law,  save  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  even  we 
believe  on  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  might  be  justi- 
fied by  faith  in  Christ,  and  not  by  the  works  of 
the  law;  because  by  the  works  of  the  law  shall 
no  flesh  be  justified  "  (ii.  15,  16).  Of  one  thing, 
however,  we  may  feel  confident,  that,  had  St. 
James  been  intending  to  give  the  true  meaning 
of  either  or  both  of  these  statements  by  St.  Paul, 
in  order  to  correct  or  obviate  misunderstanding, 
he  would  not  have  worded  his  exposition  in  such 
a  way  that  it  would  be  possible  for  a  hasty  reader 
to  suppose  that  he  was  contradicting  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  instead  of  merely  explaining  him. 
He  takes  no  pains  to  show  that  while  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  works  of  the  law,  i.  e.,  ceremonial  ob- 
servances, he  himself  is  speaking  of  good  works 
generally,  which  St.  Paul  no  less  than  himself 
regarded  as  a  necessary  accompaniment  and  out- 
come of  living  faith. 

Moreover,  was  there  any  likelihood  that  the 
Jewish  Christians  would  thus  misinterpret  St. 
Paul?  Among  Gentile  Christians  there  was  dan- 
ger of  this,  because  they  misunderstood  the 
meaning  of  the  Christian  liberty  which  he  so  en- 
thusiastically preached.  But  with  Jewish  con- 
verts the  danger  was  that  they  would  refuse  to 
listen  to  St.  Paul  in  anything,  not  that  they 
would  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  accept  his  teaching 
that  they  would  go  away  with  a  wrong  impres- 
sion as  to  what  he  really  meant.  And  precisely 
that  doctrine  of  St.  Paul  which  was  so  liable 
to  be  misunderstood  St.  James  proclaims  as 
clearly  as  St.  Paul  does  in  this  very  Epistle.  He 
also  declares,  more  than  once,  that  the  Gospel  is 
the  "law  of  liberty"  (i.  25;  ii.  12).  Had  St. 
James  been  writing  to  Gentiles,  there  might 
have  been  some  reason  for  his  putting  his  readers 
on  their  guard  against  misinterpreting  St.  Paul's 
manner  of  preaching  the  Gospel:  in  writing  "  to 
the  twelve  tribes  which  are  of  the  Dispersion  " 
there  was  little  or  no  reason  for  so  doing. 

(3)  We  fall  back,  therefore,  upon  the  far  more 
probable  view  that  in  this  passage  St.  James  is 
merely  following  the  course  of  his  own  argu- 
ment, without  thinking  of  St.  Paul's  teaching 
respecting  the  relation  between  faith  and  works. 


How  much  of  St.  Paul's  teaching  he  knew  de- 
pends upon  the  date  assigned  to  this  Epistle, 
whether  before  a.  d.  50  or  after  a.  d.  60.  At 
the  later  date  St.  James  must  have  known  a  good 
deal,  both  from  St.  Paul  himself,  and  also  from 
many  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  who  had  heard  the 
preaching  of  the  Apostle  in  his  missionary  jour- 
neys, had  seen  some  of  his  letters  and 
brought  both  good  and  evil  reports  of  his  work 
to  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  Each  year,  at  the 
Passover  and  other  festivals,  James  would  re- 
ceive multitudes  of  such  visitors.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  because  he  knew  a  good  deal 
about  St.  Paul's  favourite  topics,  and  his  man- 
ner of  presenting  the  faith  to  his  hearers,  there- 
fore he  has  his  teaching  in  his  mind  in  writing 
to  Jewish  converts.  The  passage  before  us  is 
thoroughly  intelligible,  if  it  is  treated  on  its  own 
merits  without  any  reference  to  Pauline  doctrine; 
and  not  only  so,  but  we  may  say  that  it  becomes 
more  intelligible  when  so  treated. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Epistle  St.  James  in- 
sists on  the  necessity  of  faith:  "  knowing  that 
the  proof  of  your  faith  worketh  patience  "  (ver. 
3);  and  "Let  him  ask  in  faith,  nothing  doubt- 
ing "  (ver.  6).  Then  he  passes  on  to  insist  upon 
the  necessity  of  practice:  "  Be  ye  doers  of  the 
Word,  and  not  hearers  only,  deluding  your  own 
selves  "  (ver.  22);  and  "  Being  not  a  hearer  that 
forgetteth,  but  a  doer  that  worketh  "  (ver.  25). 
At  the  beginning  of  the  second  chapter  he  does 
exactly  the  same.  He  first  assumes  that  as  a 
matter  of  course  his  hearers  have  faith  (ver. 
1),  and  then  goes  on  to  show  how  this  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  practice  of  charity  and  mercy 
towards  all,  and  especially  towards  the  poor  (vv. 
2-13).  The  passage  before  us  is  precisely  on  the 
same  lines. 

It  is  assumed  that  his  readers  profess  to  have 
faith  (vv.  14,  19) ;  and  St.  James  does  not  dis- 
pute the  truth  of  this  profession.  But  he  main- 
tains that  unless  this  faith  is  productive  of  a 
corresponding  practice,  its  existence  is  not 
proved,  and  its  utility  is  disproved.  It  is  as  bar- 
ren as  a  withered  tree,  and  as  lifeless  as  a  corpse. 
Three  times  over  he  asserts,  with  simple  em- 
phasis, that  faith  apart  from  practice  is  dead 
(vv.  17,  20,  26).  All  which  tends  to  show  that  the 
present  paragraph  comes  quite  naturally  in  the 
course  of  the  exhortation,  without  any  ulterior 
motive  being  assumed  to  explain  it.  It  is  in 
close  harmony  with  what  precedes,  and  thor- 
oughly in  keeping  with  the  practical  aim  of  the 
whole  letter.  We  see  how  easily  it  might  have 
been  written  by  any  one  who  was  in  earnest 
about  religion  and  morality,  without  having 
heard  a  word  about  St.  Paul's  teaching  respect- 
ing faith  in  Christ  and  works  of  the  law. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  a  letter 
addressed  by  a  Jewish  Christian  to  Jewish  Chris- 
tians would  not  be  very  likely  to  take  account 
of  St.  Paul's  doctrine,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly 
understood.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  St. 
James,  as  is  natural  in  such  a  letter,  makes  fre- 
quent appeals  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  also 
has  numerous  coincidences  with  portions  of  that 
now  much-neglected  Jewish  literature  which 
forms  a  connecting-link  between  the  Old  and 
the  New,  especially  with  the  Books  of  Wisdom 
and  Ecclesiasticus.  It  was  in  the  period  in  which 
that  literature  was  produced  that  discussions  as 
to  the  value  of  faith  in  God,  as  distinct  from 
the  fear  of  God,  and  in  particular  as  to  the  faith 
of  Abraham,  the  friend  of  God,  began  to  be  com- 
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mon  among  the  Jews,  especially  in  the  Rabbini- 
cal schools.  We  find  evidence  of  this  in  the 
Apocrypha  itself.  "  Abraham  was  a  great  father 
of  many  people,  .  .  .  and  when  he  was  proved 
he  was  found  faithful  "  (Ecclus.  xliv.  19,  20). 
"  Was  not  Abraham  found  faithful  in  temptation, 
and  it  was  imputed  unto  him  for  righteousness  " 
(1  Mace.  ii.  52),  where  the  interrogative  form  of 
sentence  may  have  suggested  the  interrogation  of 
St.  James.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  these  pas- 
sages we  have  the  adjective  "  faithful  "  (mo-6<;)  ; 
not  yet  the  substantive  "  faith  "  (nioTiq).  But 
in  the  composite  and  later  work  which  in  our 
Bibles  bears  "the  name  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Esdras  we  have  faith  frequently  spoken  of.  "  The 
way  of  truth  shall  be  hidden,  and  the  land  shall 
be  barren  of  faith  "  (v.  1).  "  As  for  faith,  it  shall 
flourish,  corruption  shall  be  overcome,  and  the 
truth,  which  hath  been  so  long  without  fruit, 
shall  be  declared  "  (vi.  28)  "  Truth  shall  stand, 
and  faith  shall  wax  strong  "  (vii.  34).  And  in  two 
remarkable  passages  faith  is  spoken  of  in  connec- 
tion with  works.  "  And  every  one  that  shall  be 
saved,  and  shall  be  able  to  escape  by  his  works, 
and  by  faith,  whereby  ye  have  believed,  shall  be 
preserved  from  the  said  perils,  and  shall  see  My 
salvation  "  (ix.  7,  8).  "  These  are  they  that  have 
works  and  faith  towards  the  Most  Mighty  "  (xiii. 
23).  With  Philo  faith  and  the  faith  of  Abraham 
are  common  topics.  He  calls  it  "  the  queen  of 
the  virtues,"  and  the  possessor  of  it  "  will  bring 
a  faultless  and  most  fair  sacrifice  to  God."  Abra- 
ham's faith  is  not  easy  to  imitate,  so  hard  is  it  to 
trust  in  the  unseen  God  rather  than  in  the  vis- 
ible creation;  whereas  he  without  wavering  be- 
lieved that  the  things  which  were  not  present 
were  already  present,  because  of  his  most  sure 
faith  in  Him  Who  promised. 

Other  instances  might  be  quoted  from  Jewish 
literature;  but  these  suffice  to  show  that  the  na 
ture  of  faith,  and  the  special  merit  of  Abraham's 
faith,  were  subjects  often  discussed  among  Jews, 
and  were  likely  to  be  familiar  to  those  whom  St. 
James  addresses.  This  being  so,  it  becomes 
probable  that  what  he  has  in  his  mind  is  not 
Pauline  doctrine,  or  any  perversion  of  it,  but 
some  Pharisaic  tenet  respecting  these  things. 
The  view  that  faith  is  formal  orthodoxy — the  be- 
lief in  one  God — and  that  correctness  of  belief 
suffices  for  the  salvation  of  a  son  of  Abraham, 
seems  to  be  the  kind  of  error  against  which  St. 
James  is  contending.  About  faith  in  Christ  or 
in  His  Resurrection  there  is  not  a  word.  It  is 
the  cold  Monotheism  which  the  self-satisfied 
Pharisee  has  brought  with  him  into  the  Christian 
Church,  and  which  he  supposes  will  render  char- 
ity and  good  works  superfluous,  that  St.  James 
is  condemning.  So  far  from  this  being  a  contra- 
diction to  St.  Paul,  it  is  the  very  doctrine  which 
he  taught,  and  almost  in  the  same  form  of  words. 
"  What  doth  it  profit  (ji  o^eAoc),  my  brethren," 
asks  St.  James,  "  if  a  man  say  he  hath  faith,  but 
have  not  works?"  "  If  I  have  all  faith,  so  as  to 
remove  mountains,  but  have  not  love,  I  am 
nothing,"  says  St.  Paul.  "  And  if  I  bestow  all  my 
goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  if  I  give  my  body  to 
be  burned,  but  have  not  love,  it  profiteth  me 
nothing  "  (  ovdev  Lxpekovfiai). 

St.  Paul  and  St.  James  are  thus  found  to  be 
agreed.  It  remains  to  be  shown  that  in  spite  of 
his  own  statements  to  the  contrary,  Luther  was 
as  fully  agreed  with  the  latter  as  with  the  former. 
When  he  writes  about  St.  James,  Luther's  preju- 
dices lead  him  to  disparage  a  form  of  teaching 


which  he  has  not  been  at  the  pains  to  compre- 
hend. But  when  he  expounds  St.  Paul  he  does 
so  in  words  which  would  serve  excellently  as 
an  exposition  of  the  teaching  of  St.  James.  In 
his  preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  he 
writes  thus:  "  But  faith  is  a  Divine  work  in  us, 
that  changes  us  and  begets  us  anew  of  God 
(John  i.  13) ;  and  kills  the  old  man,  and  makes  of 
us  quite  other  men  in  heart,  courage,  mind,  and 
strength,  and  brings  the  Holy  Spirit  with  it. 
Oh,  it  is  a  living,  active,  energetic,  mighty  thing, 
this  faith,  so  that  it  is  impossible  that  it  should 
not  work  what  is  good  without  intermission. 
It  does  not  even  ask  whether  good  works  are  to 
be  done,  but  before  one  asks  it  has  done  them, 
and  is  ever  doing.  But  he  who  does  not  do  such 
works  is  a  man  without  faith,  is  fumbling  and 
looking  about  him  for  faith  and  good  works, 
and  knows  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  yet 
chatters  and  babbles  many  words  about  both. 

"  Faith  is  a  living  deliberate  confidence  in  the 
grace  of  God,  so  sure  that  it  would  die  a  thou- 
sand times  for  its  trust.  And  such  confidence  and 
experience  of  Divine  grace  make  a  man  merry, 
bold,  and  joyful  towards  God  and  all  creatures; 
all  which  the  Holy  Spirit  does  in  faith.  Hence 
the  man  without  compulsion  becomes  willing  and 
joyful  to  do  good  to  every  one,  to  serve  every 
one,  to  endure  everything  for  the  love  and 
praise  of  God,  who  has  shown  him  such  grace. 
Therefore  it  is  impossible  to  sever  works  from 
fath;  yea,  as  impossible  as  to  sever  burning  and 
shining  from  fire." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  FAITH  OF  THE  DEMONS;  THE  FAITH 
OF  ABRAHAM;  AND  THE  FAITH  OF 
RAHAB  THE  HARLOT. 

James  ii.   19,  21,  25. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  several  points  of  great 
interest  were  passed  over,  in  order  not  to  ob- 
scure the  main  issue  as  to  the  relation  of  this 
passage  to  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul.  Some  of 
these  may  now  be  usefully  considered. 

Throughout  this  book,  as  in  that  on  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  and  others  for  which  the 
present  writer  is  in  no  way  responsible,  the 
Revised  Version  has  been  taken  as  the  basis 
of  the  expositions.  There  may  be  reason- 
able difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  superi- 
ority to  the  Authorised  Version  for  public  read- 
ing in  the  services  of  the  Church,  but  few  un- 
prejudiced persons  would  deny  its  superiority  for 
purposes  of  private  study  and  both  private  and 
public  exposition.  Its  superiority  Hes  not  so 
much  in  happy  treatment  of  difficult  texts,  as  in 
the  correction  of  a  great  many  small  errors  of 
translation,  and  above  all  in  the  substitution  of 
a  great  many  true  or  probable  readings  for  others 
that  are  false  or  improbable.  And  while  there 
are  not  a  few  cases  in  which  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  doubt  whether  the  change,  even  if 
clearly  a  gain  in  accuracy,  was  worth  making, 
there  are  also  some  in  which  the  uninitiated  stu- 
dent wonders  why  no  change  was  made.  The 
passage  before  us  contains  a  remarkable  in- 
stance. Why  has  the  word  "  devils  "  been  re- 
tained as  the  rendering  of  Sat/u6vtat  while  "de- 
mons" is  relegated  to  the  margin? 

There    are    two    Greek    words,    very    different 
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from  one  another  in  origin  and  history,  which 
are  used  both  in  the  Septuagint  and  in  the  New 
Testament  to  express  the  unseen  and  spiritual 
powers  of  evil.  These  are  fiiapoTiog  and  6atfi6viov, 
or  in  one  place  daifiuv  (Matt.  xlii.  31;  not 
Mark  v.  12,  or  Luke  vii.  29,  or  Rev.  xvi.  14  and 
xviii.  2).  The  Scriptural  usage  of  these  two 
words  is  quite  distinct  and  very  marked.  Ex- 
cepting where  it  is  used  as  an  adjective  (John  vi. 
70;  1  Tim.  iii.  11;  2  Tim.  iii.  3;  Titus  ii.  3), 
iid/3o?iog  is  one  of  the  names  of  Satan,  the  great 
enemy  of  God  and  of  men,  and  the  prince  of  the 
spirits  of  evil.  It  is  so  used  in  the  Books  of 
Job  and  of  Zechariah,  as  well  as  in  Wisdom  ii. 
24,  and  also  throughout  the  New  Testament,  viz., 
in  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  the  Catholic  and  Paul- 
ine Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  proper  name,  and  is  applied  to  one  person 
only.  It  commonly,  but  not  invariably  (1 
Chron.  xxi.  1;  Ps.  cviii.  [cix.]  5)  has  the  definite 
article.  The  word  Saifidviov,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  used  of  those  evil  spirits  who  are  the  mes- 
sengers and  ministers  of  Satan.  It  is  thus  used 
in  Isaiah,  the  Psalms,  Tobit,  Baruch,  and 
throughout  the  New  Testament.  It  is  used  also 
of  the  false  gods  of  the  heathen,  which  were  be- 
lieved to  be  evil  spirits,  or  at  least  the  produc- 
tions of  evil  spirits,  who  are  the  inspirers  of 
idolatry;  whereas  Satan  is  never  identified  with 
any  heathen  divinity.  Those  who  worship  false 
gods  are  said  to  worship  "  demons,"  but  never 
to  worship  "  the  devil."  Neither  in  the  Old 
Testament  nor  in  the  New  are  the  two  words 
ever  interchanged.  Satan  is  never  spoken  of 
as  a  daifiuv  or  6aifi6vwv,  and  his  ministers  are 
never  called  StaSoXoi .  Is  it  not  a  calamity  that 
this  very  marked  distinction  should  be  obliterated 
in  the  English  Version  by  translating  both  Greek 
words  by  the  word  "  devil,"  especially  when 
there  is  another  word  which,  as  the  margin  ad- 
mits, might  have  been  used  for  one  of  them? 
The  Revisers  have  done  immense  service  by  dis- 
tinguishing between  Hades,  the  abode  of  de- 
parted spirits  of  men,  and  Hell  or  Gehenna,  the 
place  of  punishment  (iii.  6).  Why  did  they  re- 
ject a  similar  opportunity  by  refusing  to  distin- 
guish the  devil  from  the  demons  over  whom  he 
reigns?  This  is  one  of  the  suggestions  of  the 
American  Committee  which  might  have  been  fol- 
lowed with  great  advantage  and  (so  far  as  one 
sees)  no  loss. 

St.  James  has  just  been  pointing  out  the  ad- 
vantage which  the  Christian  who  has  works  to 
show  has  over  one  who  has  only  faith.  The  one 
can  prove  that  he  possesses  both;  the  other  can- 
not prove  that  he  possesses  either.  The  works 
of  the  one  are  evidence  that  the  faith  is  there 
also,  just  as  leaves  and  fruit  are  evidence  that 
a  tree  is  alive.  But  the  other,  ><vho  possesses 
only  faith,  cannot  prove  that  he  possesses  even 
that.  He  says  that  he  believes,  and  we  may  be- 
lieve his  statement,  but  if  any  one  doubts  or  de- 
nies the  truth  of  his  profession  of  faith  he  is 
helpless.  Just  as  a  leafless  and  fruitless  tree  may 
be  alive;  but  who  is  to  be  sure  of  this?  We  must 
note,  however,  that  in  this  case  the  statement  is 
not  doubted.  "  Thou  hast  faith,  and  I  have 
works;  "  the  possibility  of  possessing  faith  with- 
out works  is  not  disputed.  And  again,  "  Thou 
believest  that  God  is  one;  "  the  orthodox  char- 
acter of  the  man's  creed  is  not  called  in  question. 
This  shows  that  there  is  no  emphasis  on  "  say  " 
in  the  opening  verse,  "  If  a  man  say  he  hath 
faith,  but  have  not  works;  "  as  if  such  a  profes- 


sion were  incredible  (see  pp.  588-89).  And  this 
remains  equally  true  if,  with  some  of  the  best  ed- 
itors, we  turn  the  statement  of  the  man's  faith 
into  a  question,  "  Dost  thou  believe  that  God  is 
One?  "  For  "  Thou  doest  well  "  shows  that  the 
man's  orthodoxy  is  not  questioned.  The  object 
of  St.  James  is  not  to  prove  that  the  man  is 
a  hypocrite,  and  that  his  professions  are  false; 
but  that,  on  his  own  showing,  he  is  in  a  mis- 
erable condition.  He  may  plume  himself  upon 
the  correctness  of  his  Theism;  but  as  far  as  that 
goes,  he  is  no  better  than  the  demons,  to  whom 
this  article  of  faith  is  a  source,  not  of  joy  and 
strength,  but  of  horror. 

It  is  most  improbable  that,  if  he  had  been 
alluding  to  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul,  St.  James 
would  have  selected  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead 
as  the  article  of  faith  held  by  the  barren  Chris- 
tian. He  would  have  taken  faith  in  Christ  as  his 
example.  But  in  writing  to  Jewish  Christians, 
without  any  such  allusion,  the  selection-  is  very 
natural.  The  Monotheism  of  his  creed,  in  con- 
trast with  the  foolish  "  gods  many,  and  lords 
many,"  of  the  heathen,  was  to  the  Jew  a  matter 
of  religious  and  national  pride.  He  gloried  in 
his  intellectual  and  spiritual  superiority  to  those 
who  could  believe  in  a  plurality  of  deities.  And 
there  was  nothing  in  Christianity  to  make  him 
think  less  highly  of  this  supreme  article  of  faith. 
Hence,  when  St.  James  desires  to  give  an  ex- 
ample of  the  faith  on  which  a  Jewish  Christian, 
who  had  sunk  into  a  dead  formalism,  would  be 
most  likely  to  rely,  he  selects  this  article,  com- 
mon to  both  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  creed, 
"  I  believe  that  God  is  One."  "  Thou  doest 
well,"  is  the  calm  reply;  and  then  follows  the 
sarcastic  addition,  "  The  demons  also  believe — 
and  shudder." 

Is  St.  James  here  alluding  to  the  belief  men- 
tioned above,  that  the  gods  of  the  heathen  are 
demons?  They,  of  all  evil  spirits,  might  be  sup- 
posed to  know  most  about  the  Unity  of  God, 
and  to  have  most  to  fear  in  reference  to  it. 
"  They  sacrificed  unto  demons,  which  were  no 
God,"  we  read  in  Deuteronomy  (xxxii.  17).  And 
again  in  the  Psalms,  "  They  sacrificed  their  sons 
and  their  daughters  unto  demons  "  (cvi.  37. 
Comp.  xcvi.  5).  In  these  passages  the  Greek 
word  6aifji6via  represents  the  Elilim  or  Shedim, 
the  nonentities  who  were  allowed  to  usurp  the 
place  of  Jehovah.  And  St.  Paul  affirms,  "  That 
the  things  which  the  Gentiles  sacrifice,  they  sac- 
rifice to  demons,  and  not  to  God  "  (1  Cor.  x. 
20).  It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  St. 
James  is  thinking  of  demons  as  objects  of  idola- 
trous worship,  or  at  any  rate  as  seducing  people 
into  such  worship,  when  he  speaks  of  the  de- 
mons' belief  in  the  Unity  of  God. 

But  a  suggestion  which  Bede  makes,  and  which 
several  modern  commentators  have  followed,  is 
well  worth  considering.  St.  James  may  be  think- 
ing of  the  demons  which  possessed  human  be- 
ings, rather  than  those  which  received  or  pro- 
moted idolatrous  worship.  Bede  reminds  us  of 
the  many  demons  who  went  out  at  Christ's  com- 
mand, crying  out  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God, 
and  especially  of  the  man  with  the  legion  among 
the  Gadarenes,  who  expressed  not  only  belief, 
but  horror:  "  What  have  I  to  do  with  Thee, 
Jesus,  Son  of  the  Most  High  God?  I  adjure 
Thee  by  God,  that  Thou  torment  me  not."  With- 
out falling  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  de- 
mons can  mean  demoniacs,  we  may  imagine  how 
readily  one   who   had  witnessed   such   scenes  as 
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those  recorded  in  the  Gospels  might  attribute 
to  the  demons  the  expressions  of  horror  which 
he  had  heard  in  the  words  and  seen  on  the  faces 
of  those  whom  demons  possessed.  Such  ex- 
pressions were  the  usual  effect  of  being  con- 
fronted by  the  Divine  presence  and  power  of 
Christ,  and  were  evidence  both  of  a  belief  in 
God  and  of  a  dread  of  Him.  St.  James,  who  was 
then  living  with  the  mother  of  the  Lord,  and 
sometimes  followed  His  Divine  Brother  in  His 
wanderings,  would  be  almost  certain  to  have 
been  a  witness  of  some  of  these  healings  of  de- 
moniacs. And  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  word 
which  in  the  Authorised  Version  is  rendered 
"  tremble,"  and  in  the  Revised  "  shudder " 
(Qplooeiv),  expresses  physical  horror,  especially 
as  it  affects  the  hair;  and  in  itself  it  implies  a 
body,  and  would  be  an  inappropriate  word  to 
use  of  the  fear  felt  by  a  purely  spiritual  being. 
It  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament; 
but  in  the  Septuagint  we  find  it  used  in  the  book 
of  Job:  "Then  a  spirit  passed  before  my  face; 
the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up  "  (iv.  15).  It  is  a 
stronger  word  than  either  "  fear  "  or  "  tremble," 
and  strictly  speaking  can  be  used  only  of  men 
and  other  animals. 

This  horror,  then,  expressed  by  the  demons 
through  the  bodies  of  those  whom  they  possess, 
is  evidence  enough  of  faith.  Can  faith  such  as 
that  save  any  one?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  a  faith 
which  produces,  not  works  of  love,  but  the 
strongest  expressions  of  fear,  is  not  a  faith  on 
which  any  one  can  rely  for  his  salvation?  And 
yet  the  faith  of  those  who  refuse  to  do  good 
works,  because  they  hold  that  their  faith  is  suf- 
ficient to  save  them,  is  no  better  than  the  faith 
of  the  demons.  Indeed,  in  some  respects  it  is 
worse.  For  the  sincerity  of  the  demons'  faith 
cannot  be  doubted;  their  terror  is  proof  of  it: 
whereas  the  formal  Christian  has  nothing  but 
cold  professions  to  offer.  Moreover,  the  demons 
are  under  no  self-delusion;  they  know  their  own 
terrible  condition.  For  the  formalist  who  ac- 
cepts Christian  truth  and  neglects  Christian  prac- 
tice there  is  a  dreadful  awakening  in  store.  There 
will  come  a  time  when  "  believe  and  shudder  " 
will  be  true  also  of  him.  "  But,  before  it  is  too 
late,  wiliest  thou  to  get  to  know,  O  vain  man, 
that  faith  apart  from  works  is  barren?" 

"  Wilt  thou  know  "  does  not  do  full  justice  to 
the  meaning  of  the  Greek  (6?A«c  yvuvai).  The 
meaning  is  not,  "  I  would  have  you  know,"  but, 
"  Do  you  wish  to  have  acquired  the  knowledge?  " 
You  profess  to  know  God  and  to  believe  in  Him; 
do  you  desire  to  know  what  faith  in  Him  really 
means?  "O  vain  man"  is  literally.  "O  empty 
man,"  i.  e.,  empty-headed,  empty-handed,  and 
empty-hearted.  Empty-headed,  in  being  so  de- 
luded as  to  suppose  that  a  dead  faith  can  save; 
empty-handed,  in  being  devoid  of  true  spiritual 
riches;  empty-hearted,  in  having  no  real  love 
either  for  God  or  man.  The  epithet  seems  to  be 
the  equivalent  of  Raca,  the  term  of  contempt 
quoted  by  our  Lord  as  the  expression  of  that 
angry  spirit  which  is  akin  to  murder  (Matt.  v. 
22).  The  use  of  it  by  St.  James  may  be  taken 
as  an  indication  that  the  primitive  Church  saw 
that  the  commands  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
are  not  rules  to  be  obeyed  literally,  but  illustra- 
tions of  principles.  The  sin  lies  not  so  much  in 
the  precise  term  of  reproach  which  is  employed 
as  in  the  spirit  and  temper  which  are  felt  and  dis- 
played in  the  employment  of  it.  The  change 
from  "dead"  (A.  V.)  to  "barren"   (R.  V.)  is 
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not  a  change  of  translation,  but  of  reading  (venpi 
to  apyy),  the  latter  term  meaning  "  workless, 
idle,  unproductive  "  (Matt.  xx.  3,  6;  1  Tim.  v.  13; 
Titus  i.  12;  2  Peter  i.  8).  Aristotle  ("  Nic.  Eth.," 
I.  vii.  11)  asks  whether  it  is  likely  that  every 
member  of  a  man's  body  should  have  a  func- 
tion or  work  (tpyov)  to  perform,  and  that  man 
as  a  whole  should  be  functionless  (<W<5f). 
Would  nature  have  produced  such  a  vain  contra- 
diction? We  should  reproduce  the  spirit  of  St. 
James's  pointed  interrogation  if  we  rendered 
"  that  faith  without  fruits  is  fruitless." 

In  contrast  with  this  barren  faith,  which  makes 
a  man's  spiritual  condition  no  better  than  that  of 
the  demons,  St.  James  places  two  conspicuous 
instances  of  living  and  fruitful  faith — Abraham 
and  Rahab.  The  case  of  "  Abraham  our  father  " 
would  be  the  first  that  would  occur  to  every 
Jew.  As  the  passages  in  the  Apocrypha  (Wis- 
dom x.  5;  Ecclus.  xliv.  20;  1  Mace.  ii.  52)  prove, 
Abraham's  faith  was  a  subject  of  frequent  dis- 
cussion among  the  Jews,  and  this  fact  is  quite 
enough  to  account  for  its  mention  by  St.  James, 
St.  Paul  (Rom.  iv.  3;  Gal.  iii.  6),  and  the  writer 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xi.  17),  without 
supposing  that  any  one  of  them  had  seen  the 
writings  of  the  others.  Certainly  there  is  no 
proof  that  the  writer  of  this  Epistle  is  the  bor- 
rower, if  there  is  borrowing  on  either  side.  It 
is  urged  that  between  the  authors  of  this  Epistle 
and  that  to  the  Hebrews  there  must  be  depend- 
ence on  one  side  or  the  other,  because  each  se- 
lects not  only  Abraham,  but  Rahab,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  faith;  and  Rahab  is  so  strange  an  ex- 
ample that  it  is  unlikely  that  two  writers  would 
have  selected  it  independently.  There  is  force 
in  the  argument,  but  less  than  at  first  sight  ap- 
pears. The  presence  •  of  Rahab's  name  in  the 
genealogy  of  the  Christ  (Matt.  i.  5),  in  which  so 
few  women  are  mentioned,  must  have  given 
thoughtful  persons  food  for  reflection.  Why  was 
such  a  woman  singled  out  for  such  distinction? 
The  answer  to  this  question  cannot  be  given  with 
certainty.  But  whatever  caused  her  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  genealogy  may  also  have  caused 
her  to  be  mentioned  by  St.  James  and  the  writer 
of  Hebrews;  or  the  fact  of  her  being  in  the  gene- 
alogy may  have  suggested  her  to  the  author  of 
these  two  Epistles.  This  latter  alternative  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  these  two  writers  were 
acquainted  with  the  written  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  which  was  perhaps  not  in  existence 
when  they  wrote.  The  genealogy,  at  any  rate, 
was  in  existence,  for  St.  Matthew  no  doubt 
copied  it  from  official  or  family  registers.  Assum- 
ing, however,  that  it  is  not  a  mere  coincidence 
that  both  writers  use  Abraham  and  Rahab  as 
examples  of  fruitful  faith,  it  is  altogether  arbi- 
trary to  decide  that  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  wrote  first.  The  probabilities  are 
the  other  way.  Had  St.  James  known  that  Epis- 
tle, he  would  have  made  more  use  of  it. 

The  two  examples  are  in  many  respects  very 
different.  Their  resemblance  consists  in  this, 
that  in  both  cases  faith  found  expression  in  ac- 
tion, and  this  action  was  the  source  of  the  be- 
liever's deliverance.  The  case  of  Abraham,  which 
St.  Paul  uses  to  prove  the  worthlessness  of 
"  works  of  the  law  "  in  comparison  with  a  living 
faith,  is  used  by  St.  James  to  prove  the  worth- 
lessness of  a  dead  faith  in  comparison  with 
works  of  love  which  are  evidence  that  there  is 
a  living  faith  behind  them.  But  it  should  be  no- 
ticed that  a  different  episode  in  Abraham's  life 
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is  taken  in  each  Epistle,  and  this  is  a  further  rea- 
son for  believing  that  neither  writer  refers  to 
the  other.  St.  Paul  appeals  to  Abraham's  faith 
in  believing  that  he  should  have  a  son  when  he 
was  a  hundred,  and  Sarah  ninety  years  of  age 
(Rom.  iv.  19).  St.  James  appeals  to  Abraham's 
faith  in  offering  up  Isaac,  when  there  seemed  to 
be  no  possibility  of  the  Divine  promise  being 
fulfilled  if  Isaac  was  slain.  The  latter  required 
more  faith  than  the  former,  and  was  much  more 
distinctly  an  act  of  faith;  a  work,  or  series  of 
works,  that  would  never  have  been  accomplished  if 
there  had  not  been  a  very  vigorous  faith  to  inspire 
and  support  the  doer.  The  result  (it;  epyw)  was 
that  Abraham  was  "  justified,"  i.  e.,  he  was 
counted  righteous,  and  the  reward  of  his  faith 
was  with  still  greater  solemnity  and  fulness  than 
on  the  first  occasion  (Gen.  xv.  4-6)  promised  to 
him:  "  By  Myself  have  I  sworn,  saith  the  Lord, 
because  thou  hast  done  this  thing,  and  hast  not 
withheld  thy  son,  thine  only  son;  that  in  blessing 
I  will  bless  thee,  and  in  multiplying  I  will  mul- 
tiply thy  seed  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  as  the 
sand  which  is  upon  the  seashore;  and  thy  seed 
shall  possess  the  gate  of  his  enemies;  and  in  thy 
seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed; 
because  thou  hast  obeyed  My  voice  "  (Gen.  xxii. 
16-18). 

With  the  expression  "  was  justified  as  a  re- 
sult of  works  "  (H  epyuv  bSmatiMii),  which  is  used 
both  of  Abraham  and  of  Rahab,  should  be  com- 
pared our  Lord's  saying,  "  By  thy  words  thou 
shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be 
condemned"  (Matt.  xii.  37),  which  are  of  ex- 
actly the  same  form;  literally,  "  As  a  result  of  thy 
words  thou  shalt  be  accounted  righteous,  and  as 
a  result  of  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  condemned  " 
(en  tow  \6yurv  aov  dinaiuftfjor),  kcu  £k  t<ov  7i6yuv  oov 
KaTadiKaoQ/jori) ;  that  is,  it  is  from  the  consideration 
of  the  words  in  the  one  case,  and  of  the  works  in 
the  other,  that  the  sentence  of  approval  pro- 
ceeds; they  are  the  source  of  the  justification. 
Of  course  from  the  point  of  view  taken  by  St. 
James  words  are  "  works;  "  good  words  spoken 
for  the  love  of  God  are  quite  as  much  fruits  of 
faith  and  evidence  of  faith  as  good  deeds.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  this  phrase  is  an  echo  of 
expressions  which  he  had  heard  used  by  Christ. 

That  the  words  rendered  "  offered  up  Isaac 
his  son  upon  the  altar  "  really  mean  this,  and  not 
merely  "  brought  Isaac  his  son  as  a  victim  up  to 
the  altar,"  is  clear  from  other  passages  where 
the  same  phrase  (avatyepeiv  kirl  to  Qvataarr/ptov)  oc- 
curs. Noah  "  offering  burnt  offerings  on  the 
altar  "  (Gen.  viii.  20)  and  Christ  "  offering  our 
sins  on  the  tree  "  (1  Pet.  ii.  24)  might  be  inter- 
preted either  way,  although  the  bringing  up  to 
the  altar  and  to  the  tree  does  not  seem  so  nat- 
ural as  the  offering  on  them.  But  a  passage  in 
Leviticus  about  the  offerings  of  the  leper  is  quite 
decisive:  "Afterward  he  shall  kill  the  burnt  of- 
fering: and  the  priest  shall  offer  the  burnt  offer- 
ing and  the  meal  offering  upon  the  altar  "  (xiv. 
19,  20).  It  would  be  very  unnatural  to  speak  of 
bringing  the  victim  up  to  the  altar  after  it  had 
been  slain.  (Comp.  Baruch  i.  10;  1  Mace.  iv.  53). 
The  Vulgate,  Luther,  Beza,  and  all  English  ver- 
sions agreed  in  this  translation;  and  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  small  importance,  not  a  mere  nicety 
of  rendering.  In  all  completeness,  both  of  will 
and  deed,  Abraham  had  actually  surrendered  and 
offered  up  to  God  his  only  son,  when  he  laid  him 
bound  upon  the  altar,  and  took  the  knife  to  slay 
him — to  slay  that  son  of  whom  God  had  prom- 


ised, "  In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called."  Then 
"  was  the  Scripture  fulfilled;  "  i.  e.,  what  had  been 
spoken  and  partly  fulfilled  before  (Gen.  xv.  6) 
received  a  more  complete  and  a  higher  fulfil- 
ment. Greater  faith  hath  no  man  than  this,  that 
a  man  gives  back  his  own  promises  unto  God. 
The  real  but  incomplete  faith  of  believing  that 
aged  parents  could  become  the  progenitors  of 
countless  thousands  had  been  accepted  and  re- 
warded. Much  more,  therefore,  was  the  perfect 
faith  of  offering  to  God  the  one  hope  of  pos- 
terity accepted  and  rewarded.  This  last  was  a 
work  in  which  his  faith  co-operated,  and  which 
proved  the  complete  development  of  his  faith; 
by  it  "  was  faith  made  perfect." 

"  He  was  called  the  Friend  of  God."  Abraham 
was  so  called  in  Jewish  tradition;  and  to  this  day 
this  is  his  name  among  his  descendants  the 
Arabs,  who  much  more  commonly  speak  of  him 
as  "the  Friend"  (El  Khalil),  or  "the  Friend  of 
God  "  (El  Klialil  Allah),  than  by  the  name 
Abraham.  Nowhere  in  the  Old  Testament  does 
he  receive  this  name,  although  our  Versions, 
both  Authorised  and  Revised,  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  he  is  so  called.  The  word  is  found 
neither  in  the  Hebrew  nor  in  existing  copies  of 
the  Septuagint.  In  2  Chron.  xx.  7,  "  Abraham 
Thy  friend"  should  be  "Abraham  Thy  beloved;  " 
and  in  Isaiah  xli.  8,  "  Abraham  My  friend " 
should  be  "  Abraham  whom  I  loved."  In  both 
passages,  however,  the  Vulgate  has  the  render- 
ing amicus,  and  some  copies  of  the  Septuagint 
had  the  reading  "  friend "  in  2  Chron.  xx.  7, 
while  Symmachus  had  it  in  Isa.  xli.  8  (See  Field's 
"  Hexapla,"  I.  p.  744;  II.  p.  513).  Clement  of 
Rome  (x.,  xvii.)  probably  derived  this  name  for 
Abraham  from  St.  James.  But  even  if  Abraham 
is  nowhere  styled  "  the  friend  of  God,"  he  is 
abundantly  described  as  being  such.  God  talks 
with  him  as  a  man  talks  with  his  friend,  and 
asks,  "  Shall  I  hide  from  Abraham  that  which 
I  do?"  (Gen.  xviii.  17);  which  is  the  very  token 
of  friendship  pointed  out  by  Christ.  "  No  longer 
do  I  call  you  servants;  for  the  servant  knoweth 
not  what  his  lord  doeth:  but  I  have  called  you 
friends;  for  all  things  that  I  heard  from  My 
Father  I  have  made  known  unto  you  "  (John  xv. 
15).  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  St.  James  seems  to 
intimate  that  the  word  is  not  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings. The  words  "  And  Abraham  believed  God, 
and  it  was  reckoned  unto  him  for  righteousness," 
are  introduced  with  the  formula,  "  The  Scripture 
was  fulfilled  which  saith."  Of  the  title  "  Friend 
of  God  "  it  is  simply  said  "  he  was  called,"  with- 
out stating  by  whom. 

"  In  like  manner  was  not  also  Rahab  the  harlot 
justified  by  works?  "  It  is  because  of  the  simi- 
larity of  her  case  to  Abraham's,  both  of  them  be- 
ing a  contrast  to  the  formal  Christian  and  the 
demons,  that  Rahab  is  introduced.  In  her  case 
also  faith  led  to  action,  and  the  action  had  its 
result  in  the  salvation  of  the  agent.  If  there  had 
been  faith  without  action,  if  she  had  merely  be- 
lieved the  spies  without  doing  anything  in  con- 
sequence of  her  belief,  she  would  have  perished. 
She  was  glorified  in  Jewish  tradition,  perhaps 
as  being  a  typical  forerunner  of  proselytes  from 
the  Gentile  world;  and  it  may  be  that  this  ac- 
counts for  her  being  mentioned  in  the  genealogy 
of  the  Messiah,  and  consequently  by  St.  James 
and  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
The  Talmud  mentions  a  quite  untrustworthy 
tradition  that  she  married  Joshua,  and  became 
the  ancestress  of  eight  persons  who  were  both 
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priests  and  prophets,  and  also  of  Huldah  the 
prophetess.  St.  Matthew  gives  Salmon  the  son 
of  Naasson  as  her  husband;  he  may  have  been 
one  of  the  spies. 

But  the  contrast  between  Abraham  and  Ra- 
hab  is  almost  as  marked  as  the  similarity.  He 
is  the  friend  of  God,  and  she  is  of  a  vile  heathen 
nation  and  a  harlot.  His  great  act  of  faith  is 
manifested  towards  God,  hers  towards  men.  His 
is  the  crowning  act  of  his  spiritual  development; 
hers  is  the  first  sign  of  a  faith  just  beginning  to 
exist.  He  is  the  aged  saint,  while  she  is  barely 
a  catechumen.  But  according  to  her  light,  which 
was  that  of  a  very  faulty  moral  standard,  "  she 
did  what  she  could."  and  it  was  accepted. 

These  contrasts  have  their  place  in  the  argu- 
ment, as  well  as  the  similarities.  The  readers  of 
the  Epistle  might  think,  "  Heroic  Acts  are  all 
very  suitable  for  Abraham;  but  we  are  not  Abra- 
hams, and  must  be  content  with  sharing  his  faith 
in  the  true  God;  we  cannot  and  need  not 
imitate  his  acts."  "  But,"  St.  James  replies, 
(and  he  writes  dfioiug  6e,  not  nal  ofioiug),  "  there 
is  Rahab,  Rahab  the  heathen,  Rahab  the  harlot; 
at  least  you  can  imitate  her."  And  for  the  Jew- 
ish Christians  of  that  day  her  example  was  very 
much  in  point.  She  welcomed  and  believed  the 
messengers,  whom  her  countrymen  persecuted, 
and  would  have  slain.  She  separated  herself  from 
her  unbelieving  and  hostile  people,  and  went  over 
to  an  unpopular  and  despised  cause.  She  saved 
the  preachers  of  an  unwelcome  message  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Divine  mission  with  which  they 
had  been  entrusted.  Substitute  the  Apostles  for 
the  spies,  and  all  this  is  true  of  the  believing 
Jews  of  that  age.  And  as  if  to  suggest  this  les- 
son, St.  James  speaks  not  of  "  young  men,"  as 
Joshua  vi.  23,  nor  of  "  spies,"  as  Hebrews  xi. 
31,  but  of  "  messengers,"  a  term  which  is  as  ap- 
plicable to  those  who  were  sent  by  Jesus  Christ 
as  to  those  who  were  sent  by  Joshua. 

Plutarch,  who  was  a  young  man  at  the  time 
when  this  Epistle  was  written,  has  the  following 
story  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  his  "  Apothegms 
of  Kings  and  Generals  "  :  The  young  Alexander 
was  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  success  of  his 
father,  Philip  of  Macedon.  "  My  father  will  leave 
me  nothing,"  he  said.  The  young  nobles  who 
were  brought  up  with  him  replied,  "  He  is  gain- 
ing all  this  for  you."  Almost  in  the  words  of 
St.  James,  though  with  a  very  different  meaning, 
he  answered,  "  What  does  it  profit  {ri  ope/loc) 
if  I  possess  much  and  do  nothing?  "  The  future 
conqueror  scorned  to  have  everything  done  for 
him.  In  quite  another  spirit  the  Christian  must 
remember  that  if  he  is  Jto  conquer  he  must  not 
suppose  that  his  heavenly  Father,  who  has  done 
so  much  for  him,  has  left  him  nothing  to  do. 
There  is  the  fate  of  the  barren  fig-tree  as  a  per- 
petual warning  to  those  who  are  royal  in  their 
professions  of  faith,  and  paupers  in  good  works. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

HEAVY  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  TEACHERS 
—THE  POWERS  AND  PROPENSITIES  OF 
THE  TONGUE— THE  SELF-DEFILEMENT 
OF  THE  RECKLESS  TALKER. 

James  iii.   1-8. 

From  the  "  idle  faith  "  St.  James  goes  on  to 
speak  of  the  "  idle  word."  The  change  from  the 
subject  of  faith  and  works  to  that  of  the  tempta- 


tions and  sins  of  speech  is  not  so  abrupt  and  ar- 
bitrary as  at  first  sight  appears.  The  need  of 
warning  his  readers  against  sins  of  the  tongue 
has  been  in  his  mind  from  the  first.  Twice  in  the 
first  chapter  it  comes  to  the  surface.  "  Let  every 
man  be  swift  to  hear,  slow  to  speak,  slow  to 
wrath  "  (ver.  19),  as  if  being  slow  to  hear  and 
swift  to  speak  were  much  the  same  as  being  swift 
to  wrath.  And  again,  "  If  any  man  thinketh  him- 
self to  be  religious,  while  he  bridleth  not  his 
tongue,  but  deceiveth  his  heart,  this  man's  re- 
ligion is  vain"  (ver.  25).  And  now  the  subject 
of  barren  faith  causes  him  to  return  to  the  warn- 
ing once  more.  For  it  is  precisely  those  who 
neglect  good  works  that  are  given  to  talk  much 
about  the  excellence  of  their  faith,  and  are  always 
ready  to  instruct  and  lecture  others.  That  con- 
troversies about  faith  and  works  suggested  to 
him  this  section  about  offences  of  the  tongue, 
is  a  gratuitous  hypothesis.  St.  James  shows  no 
knowledge  of  any  such  controversies.  As  already 
pointed  out,  the  purpose  of  the  preceding  sec- 
tion (ii.  14-26)  is  not  controversial  or  doctrinal, 
but  purely  practical,  like  the  rest  of  the  Epistle. 
The  paragraph  before  us  is  of  the  same  character; 
it  is  against  those  who  substitute  words  for 
works. 

St.  James  is  entirely  of  Carlyle's  opinion  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  if  "  speech  is  silvern, 
silence  is  golden;  "  but  he  does  not  write  twenty 
volumes  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  doctrine.  "  In 
noble  uprightness,  he  values  only  the  strict  prac- 
tice of  concrete  duties,  and  hates  talk"  (Reuss); 
and  while  quite  admitting  that  teachers  are  nec- 
essary, and  that  some  are  called  to  undertake  this 
office,  he  tells  all  those  who  desire  to  undertake 
it  that  what  they  have  to  bear  in  mind  is  its  perils 
and  responsibilities.  And  it  is  obvious  that  true 
teachers  must  always  be  a  minority.  There  is 
something  seriously  wrong  when  the  majority 
in  the  community,  or  even  a  large  number,  are 
pressing  forward  to  teach  the  rest. 

"Be  not  many  teachers,  my  brethren;"  or,  if 
we  are  to  do  full  justice  to  the  compact  fulness 
of  the  original,  "  Do  not  many  of  you  become 
teachers."  St.  James  is  not  protesting  against  a 
usurpation  of  the  ministerial  office;  to  suppose 
this  is  to  give  far  too  specific  a  meaning  to  his 
simple  language.  The  context  points  to  no  such 
sin  as  that  of  Korah  and  his  company,  but  simply 
to  the  folly  of  incurring  needless  danger  and 
temptation.  In  the  Jewish  synagogues  any  one 
who  was  disposed  to  do  so  might  come  for- 
ward to  teach,  and  St.  James  writes  at  a  time 
when  the  same  freedom  prevailed  in  the  Chris- 
tian congregations.  "  Each  had  a  psalm,  had  a 
teaching,  had  a  revelation,  had  a  tongue,  had  an 
interpretation.  .  .  .  All  could  prophesy  one  by 
one,  that  all  might  learn  and  all  be  comforted  " 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  26,  31).  But  in  both  cases  the  free- 
dom led  to  serious  disorders.  The  desire  to  be 
called  of  men  "  Rabbi,  Rabbi,"  told  among  Jews 
and  Christians  alike,  and  many  were  eager  to  ex- 
pound who  had  still  the  very  elements  of  true 
religion  to  learn.  It  is  against  this  general  de- 
sire to  be  prominent  as  instructors  both  in  pri- 
vate and  in  public  that  St.  James  is  here  warning 
his  readers.  The  Christian  Church  already  has 
its  ministers  distinct  from  the  laity,  to  whom  the 
laity  are  to  apply  for  spiritual  help  (v.  14);  but  it 
is  not  an  invasion  of  their  office  by  the  laity  to 
which  St.  James  refers,  when  he  says,  "  Do  not 
many  of  you  become  teachers."  These  Jewish 
Christians   of   the    Dispersion   are   like   those   at 
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Rome  to  whom  St.  Paul  writes;  each  of  them  was 
confident  that  his  knowledge  of  God  and  the 
Law  made  him  competent  to  become  "  a  guide 
of  the  blind,  a  light  of  them  that  are  in  darkness,  a 
corrector  of  the  foolish,  a  teacher  of  babes,  having 
in  the  Law  the  form  of  knowledge  and  of  the 
truth  "  (Rom.  ii.  17  ff.).  But  in  teaching  others 
they  forgot  to  teach  themselves;  they  failed  to 
see  that  to  preach  the  law  without  being  a  doer 
of  the  law  was  to  cause  God's  name  to  be  blas- 
phemed among  the  Gentiles;  and  that  to  possess 
faith  and  do  nothing  but  talk  was  but  to  increase 
their  own  condemnation;  for  it  was  to  place 
themselves  among  those  who  are  condemned  by 
Christ  because  "they  say  and  do  not "  (Matt, 
xxiii.  3).  The  phrase  "to  receive  judgment" 
(Kplfia  fai/iflaveiv)  is  in  form  a  neutral  one:  the 
judgment  may  conceivably  be  a  favourable  one, 
but  in  usage  it  implies  that  the  judgment  is  ad- 
verse (Mark  xii.  40;  Luke  xx.  47;  Rom.  xiii.  2). 
Even  without  the  verb  "  receive "  this  word 
"judgment"  in  the  New  Testament  generally 
has  the  meaning  of  a  condemnatory  sentence 
(Rom.  ii.  2,  3;  iii.  8;  v.  16;  1  Cor.  xi.  29;  Gal.  v. 
10;  1  Tim.  iii.  6;  v.  12;  1  Pet.  iv.  17;  2  Pet.  ii.  3; 
Jude  4;  Rev.  xvii.  1;  xviii.  20).  And  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  such  is  the  meaning  here; 
the  context  requires  it.  The  fact  that  St.  James 
with  affectionate  humility  and  persuasiveness  in- 
cludes himself  in  the  judgment — "  we  shall  re- 
ceive " — by  no  means  proves  that  the  word  is 
here  used  in  a  neutral  sense.  In  this  he  is  -like 
St.  John,  who  breaks  the  logical  flow  of  a  sen- 
tence in  a  similar  manner,  rather  than  seem  not 
to  include  himself:  "  If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an 
Advocate  "  (1  John  ii.  1);  he  is  as  much  in  need 
of  the  Advocate  as  others.  So  also  here,  St. 
James,  as  being  a  teacher,  shares  in  the  heavier 
condemnation  of  teachers.  It  was  the  conviction 
that  the  word  is  not  neutral,  but  condemnatory, 
which  produced  the  rendering  in  the  Vulgate, 
"knowing  that  ye  receive  greater  condemnation  " 
(scientes  quoniam  ma  jus  judicium  sumitis),  it  being 
thought  that  St.  James  ought  not  to  be  in- 
cluded in  such  a  judgment. 

But  this  is  to  miss  the  point  of  the  passage.  St. 
•James  says  that  "  in  many  things  we  stumble — 
every  one  of  us."  He  uses  the  strong  form  of  the 
adjective  (an-avreg  for  navreg)  t  and  places  it  last 
with  great  emphasis.  Every  one  of  us  sins,  and 
therefore  there  is  condemnation  in  store  for  every 
one  of  us.  But  those  of  us  who  are  teachers  will 
receive  a  heavier  sentence  than  those  of  us  who 
are  not  such;  for  our  obligations  to  live  up  to 
the  law  which  we  know,  and  profess,  and  urge 
upon  others,  are  far  greater.  Heaviest  of  all  will 
be  the  condemnation  of  those  who,  without  be- 
ing called  or  qualified,  through  fanaticism,  or  an 
itch  for  notoriety,  or  a  craze  for  controversy,  or 
a  love  of  fault-finding,  push  themselves  forward 
to  dispense  instruction  and  censure.  They  are 
among  the  fools  who  "  rush  in  where  angels  fear 
to  tread,"  and  thereby  incur  responsibilities 
which  they  need  not,  and  ought  not,  to  have 
incurred,  because  they  do  not  possess  the  quali- 
fications for  meeting  them  and  discharging  them. 
The  argument  is  simple  and  plain:  "  Some  of  us 
must  teach.  All  of  us  frequently  fall.  Teachers 
who  fall  are  more  severely  judged  than  others. 
Therefore  do  not  many  of  you  become  teachers." 

In  what  sphere  is  it  that  we  most  frequently 
fall?  Precisely  in  that  sphere  in  which  the  ac- 
tivity of  teachers  specially  lies — in  speech.  "  If 
any  stumbleth  not  in  word,  the  same  is  a  perfect 


man."  St.  James  is  not  thinking  merely  of  the 
teacher  who  never  makes  a  mistake,  but  of  the 
man  who  never  sins  with  the  tongue.  There  is 
an  obvious,  but  by  no  means  exclusive,  reference 
to  teachers,  and  that  is  all.  To  every  one  of  us, 
whatever  our  sphere  in  life,  the  saying  comes 
home  that  one  who  offends  not  in  word  is  in- 
deed a  perfect  man.  By  "  perfect  "  (refawc)  he 
means  one  who  has  attained  full  spiritual  and 
moral  development,  who  is  "  perfect  and  entire, 
lacking  in  nothing  "  (i.  4).  He  is  no  longer  a 
babe,  but  an  adult;  no  longer  a  learner,  but  an 
adept.  He  is  a  full  and  complete  man,  with  per- 
fect command  of  all  the  faculties  of  soul  and 
body.  He  has  the  full  use  of  them,  and  complete 
control  over  them.  The  man  who  can  bridle 
the  most  rebellious  part  of  his  nature,  and  keep 
it  in  faultless  subjection,  can  bridle  also  the 
whole.  This  use  of  "  perfect,"  as  opposed  to 
what  is  immature  and  incomplete,  is  the  com- 
monest use  of  the  word  in  the  New  Testament. 
But  sometimes  it  is  a  religious  or  philosophical 
term,  borrowed  from  heathen  mysteries  or  hea- 
then philosophy.  In  such  cases  it  signifies  the 
initiated,  as  distinct  from  novices.  Such  a  meta- 
phor was  very  applicable  to  the  Gospel,  and  St. 
Paul  sometimes  employs  it  (1  Cor.  ii.  6;  Col.  i. 
28) ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  such 
thought  is  in  St.  James's  mind  here,  although 
such  a  metaphor  would  have  suited  the  subject. 
He  who  never  stumbles  in  word  can  be  no 
novice,  but  must  be  fully  initiated  in  Christian 
discipline.  But  the  simpler  interpretation  is  bet- 
ter. He  who  can  school  the  tongue  can  school 
the  hands  and  the  feet,  the  heart  and  the  brain, 
in  fact, "the  whole  body,"  the  whole  of  his  nature, 
and  is  therefore  a  perfect  man. 

In  his  characteristic  manner,  St.  James  turns 
to  natural  objects  for  illustrations  to  enforce  his 
point.  "  Now  if  we  put  the  horses'  bridles  into 
their  mouths,  that  they  may  obey  us,  we  turn 
about  their  whole  body."  The  changes  made 
here  by  the  Revisers  are  changes  caused  by  a 
very  necessary  correction  of  the  Greek  text 
(«  6e)  instead  of  We,  which  St.  James  nowhere 
else  uses,  or  io"ov,  which  here  has  very  little 
evidence  in  its  favour) ;  for  the  text  has  been  cor- 
rupted in  order  to  simplify  a  rather  difficult  and 
doubtful  construction.  The  uncorrupted  text 
may  be  taken  in  two  ways.  Either,  "  But  if  we 
put  the  horses'  bridles  into  their  mouths,  that 
they  may  obey  us,  and  so  turn  about  their  whole 
body  " — (much  more  ought  we  to  do  so  to  our- 
selves); this  obvious  conclusion  being  not  stated, 
but  left  for  us  to  supply  at  the  end  of  an  unfin- 
ished sentence.  Or,  as  the  Revisers  take  it,  which 
is  simpler,  and  leaves  nothing  to  be  understood. 
A  man  who  can  govern  his  tongue  can  govern 
his  whole  nature,  just  as  a  bridle  controls,  not 
merely  the  horse's  mouth,  but  the  whole  animal. 
This  first  metaphor  is  suggested  by  the  writer's 
own  language.  He  has  just  spoken  of  the  per- 
fect man  bridling  his  whole  body,  as  before  he 
spoke  of  the  impossibility  of  true  religion  in 
one  who  does  not  bridle  his  tongue  (i.  26) ;  and 
this  naturally  suggests  the  illustration  of  the 
horses. 

The  argument  is  a  fortiori  from  the  horse  to  the 
man,  and  still  more  from  the  ship  to  the  man, 
so  that  the  whole  forms  a  climax,  the  point 
throughout  being  the  same,  viz.,  the  smallness  of 
the  part  to  be  controlled  in  order  to  have  con- 
trol over  the  whole.  And  in  order  to  bring  out 
the  fact  that  the  ships  are  a  stronger  illustration 
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than  the  horses,  we  should  translate,  "  Behold, 
even  the  ships,  though  they  are  so  great,"  etc., 
rather  than  "  Behold,  the  ships  also,  though  they 
are  so  great."  First  the  statement  of  the  case 
(ver.  2),  then  the  illustration  from  the  horses 
(ver.  3),  then  "even  the  ships"  (ver.  4),  and  fi- 
nally the  application,  "  so  the  tongue  also  "  (ver. 
5).  Thus  all  runs  smoothly.  If,  as  is  certainly 
the  case,  we  are  able  to  govern  irrational  crea- 
tures with  a  small  bit,  how  much  more  ourselves 
through  the  tongue;  for  just  as  he  who  has  lost 
his  hold  of  the  reins  has  lost  control  over  the 
horse,  so  he  who  has  lost  his  hold  on  his  tongue 
has  lost  control  over  himself.  The  case  of  the 
ship  is  still  stronger.  It  is  not  only  devoid  of 
reason,  but  devoid  of  life.  It  cannot  be  taught 
obedience.  It  offers  a  dead  resistance,  which  is 
all  the  greater  because  of  its  much  greater  size, 
and  because  it  is  driven  by  rough  winds,  yet  its 
whole  mass  can  be  turned  about  by  whoever  has 
control  of  the  little  rudder,  to  lose  command  of 
which  is  to  lose  command  of  all.  How  much 
more,  therefore,  may  we  keep  command  over 
ourselves  by  having  command  over  our  tongues! 
There  is  nothing  more  in  the  metaphor  than  this. 
We  may,  if  we  please,  go  on  with  Bede,  and  turn 
the  whole  into  a  parable,  and  make  the  sea  mean 
human  life,  and  the  winds  mean  temptations,  and 
so  on;  but  we  must  beware  of  supposing  that 
anything  of  that  kind  was  in  the  mind  of  St. 
James,  or  belongs  to  the  explanation  of  the  pas- 
sage. Such  symbolism  is  read  into  the  text,  not 
extracted  from  it.  It  is  legitimate  as  a  means 
of  edifying,  but  it  is  not  interpretation. 

The  expression  "  rough  winds  "  {anlripuv  ave/iuv) 
is  peculiar,  "  rough  "  meaning  hard  or  harsh,  es- 
pecially to  the  touch,  and  hence  of  what  is  in- 
tractable or  disagreeable  in  other  ways  (1  Sam. 
xxv.  3;  Matt.  xxv.  24;  John  vi.  60;  Acts  xxvi.  14; 
Jude  15).  Perhaps  in  only  one  other  passage  in 
Greek  literature,  previous  to  this  Epistle,  is  it 
used  as  an  epithet  of  wind,  viz.,  in  Proverbs 
xxvii.  16,  a  passage  in  which  the  Septuagint 
differs  widely  from  the  Hebrew  and  from  our 
versions.  St.  James,  who  seems  to  have  been 
specially  fond  of  the  sapiential  books  of  Scrip- 
ture, may  have  derived  this  expression  from  the 
Proverbs. 

"  So  the  tongue  also  is  a  little  member,  and 
boasteth  great  things."  The  tongue,  like  the  bit, 
and  the  rudder,  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
whole,  and  yet,  like  them,  it  can  do  great  things. 
St.  James  says,  "  boasteth  great  things,"  rather 
than  "  doeth  great  things,"  not  in  order  to  insin- 
uate that  the  tongue  boasts  of  what  it  cannot  or 
does  not  do,  which  would  spoil  the  argument, 
but  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  change 
in  the  point  of  the  argument.  Hitherto  the  point 
has  been  the  immense  influence  which  the  small 
organ  of  speech  has  over  our  whole  being,  and 
the  consequent  need  of  controlling  it  when  we 
want  to  control  ourselves.  We  must  take  care 
to  begin  the  control  in  the  right  place.  This 
point  being  established,  the  argument  takes  a 
somewhat  different  turn,  and  the  necessity  of 
curbing  the  tongue  is  shown,  not  from  its  great 
power,  but  from  its  inherent  malignity.  It  can 
be  made  to  discharge  good  offices,  but  its  nat- 
ural bent  is  towards  evil.  If  left  unchecked,  it 
is  certain  to  do  incalculable  mischief.  The  ex- 
pression "  boasteth  great  things  "  marks  the 
transition  from  the  one  point  to  the  other,  and 
in  a  measure  combines  them  both.  There  are 
great    things    done;    that    shows    the    tongue's 


power.  And  it  boasts  about  them;  that  shows  its 
bad  character. 

This  second  point,  like  the  first,  is  enforced  by 
two  illustrations  taken  from  the  world  of  na- 
ture. The  first  was  illustrated  by  the  power  of 
bits  and  rudders;  the  second  is  illustrated  by  the 
capacity  for  mischief  in  fire  and  in  venomous 
beasts.  "  Behold,  what  a  fire  kindles  what  a 
wood!"  is  the  literal  rendering  of  the  Greek, 
where  "  what  a  fire "  evidently  means  "  how 
small  a  fire,"  while  "  what  a  wood  "  means  "  how 
large  a  wood."  The  traveller's  camp-fire  is 
enough  to  set  a  whole  forest  in  flames,  and  the 
camp-fire  was  kindled  by  a  few  sparks.  "Fire,"  it 
is  sometimes  truly  said,  "it  is  a  good  servant,  but 
a  bad  master,"  and  precisely  the  same  may  with 
equal  truth  be  said  of  the  tongue.  So  long  as  it 
is  kept  under  control  it  does  excellent  service; 
but  directly  it  can  run  on  unchecked,  and  lead 
instead  of  obeying,  it  begms  to  do  untold  mis- 
chief. We  sometimes  speak  of  men  whose  "  pens 
run  away  with  them;  "  but  a  far  commoner  case 
is  that  of  persons  whose  tongues  run  away  with 
them,  whose  untamed  and  unbridled  tongues  say 
things  which  are  neither  seriously  thought  nor 
(even  at  the  moment)  seriously  meant.  The 
habit  of  saying  "  great  things  "  and  using  strong 
language  is  a  condition  of  constant  peril,  which 
will  inevitably  lead  the  speaker  into  evil.  It  is  a 
reckless  handling  of  highly  dangerous  material. 
It  is  playing  with  fire. 

Yes,  "  the  tongue  is  a  fire.  The  world  of  in- 
iquity among  our  members  is  the  tongue,  which 
defileth  the  whole  body."  The  right  punctuation 
of  this  sentence  cannot  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty, and  other  possible  arrangements  will  be 
found  in  the  margin  of  the  Revised  Version;  but 
on  the  whole  this  seems  to  be  the  best.  The  one 
thing  that  is  certain  is  that  the  "  so  "  of  the  Au- 
thorised version — "  so  is  the  tongue  among  our 
members" — is  not  genuine;  if  it  were,  it  would 
settle  the  construction  and  the  punctuation  in  fa- 
vour of  what  is  at  least  the  second-best  arrange- 
ment: "  The  tongue  is  a  fire,  that  world  of  in- 
iquity: the  tongue  is  among  our  members  that 
which  defileth  the  whole  body."  The  meaning  of 
"  the  world  of  iniquity  "  has  been  a  good  deal 
discussed,  but  is  not  really  doubtful.  The  ordi- 
nary colloquial  signification  is  the  right  one. 
The  tongue  is  a  boundless  store  of  mischief,  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  evil,  a  universe  of  in- 
iquity; universitas  iniquitatis,  as  the  Vulgate  ren- 
ders  it.  It  contains  within  itself  the  elements  of 
all  unrighteousness;  it  is  charged  with  endless 
possibilities  of  sin.  This  use  of  "  world  "  («<fo//oc) 
seems  not  to  occur  in  classical  Greek;  but  it  is 
found  in  the  Septuagint  of  the  Proverbs,  and 
again  in  a  passage  where  the  Greek  differs 
widely  from  the  Hebrew  (see  above).  What  is 
still  more  remarkable,  it  occurs  immediately  after 
the  mention  of  sins  of  speech:  "  An  evil  man  lis- 
teneth  to  the  tongue  of  the  wicked;  but  a  right- 
eous man  giveth  no  heed  to  false  lips.  The  faith- 
ful man  has  the  whole  world  of  wealth;  but  the 
faithless  not  even  a  penny  "   (xvii.  4). 

"  Is  the  tongue."  The  word  for  "  is  "  must  be 
observed  (not  ton,  nor  virdpxei,  but  KaQiararai). 
Its  literal  meaning  is  "  constitutes  itself,"  and  it 
occurs  again  in  iv.  4,  where  the  Revisers  rightly 
translate  it  "  maketh  himself:"  "Whosoever 
would  be  a  friend  of  the  world  maketh  himself 
an  enemy  of  God."  The  tongue  was  not  created 
by  God  to  be  a  permanent  source  of  all  kinds  of 
evil;  like  the  rest  of  creation,  it  was  made  "very 
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good,"  "  the  best  member  that  we  have."  It  is 
by  its  own  undisciplined  and  lawless  career  that 
it  makes  itself  "  the  world  of  iniquity,"  that  it 
constitutes  itself  among  our  members  as  "  that 
which  defileth  our  whole  body."  This  helps  to 
explain  what  St.  James  means  by  "  unspotted  " 
(aoxihiv)  or  "  undefiled  "  (i.  27).  He  who  does 
not  bridle  his  tongue  is  not  really  religious.  Pure 
religion  consists  in  keeping  in  check  that  "  which 
defileth  ($  aniTioboa)  our  whole  body."  And 
the  tongue  defiles  us  in  three  ways; — by  suggest- 
ing sin  to  ourselves  and  others;  by  committing 
sin,  as  in  all  cases  of  lying  and  blasphemy;  and 
by  excusing  or  defending  sin.  It  is  a  palmary 
instance  of  the  principle  that  the  best  when  per- 
verted becomes  the  worst — corruptio  optimi  At 
pessima. 

It  "  setteth  on  fire  the  wheel  of  nature,  and  is 
set  on  fire  by  hell."  We  must  be  content  to 
leave  the  precise  meaning  of  the  words  rendered 
"  the  wheel  of  nature  "  {tovtpoxovttjq  yeveaeuc)  un- 
determined. The  general  meaning  is  evident 
enough,  but  we  cannot  be  sure  what  image  St. 
James  had  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  the  words. 
The  one  substantive  is  obviously  a  metaphor, 
and  the  other  is  vague  in  meaning  (as  the  latter 
occurs  i.  23,  the  two  passages  should  be  com- 
pared in  expounding);  but  what  the  exact  idea 
to  be  conveyed  by  the  combination  is,  remains  a 
matter  for  conjecture.  And  the  conjectures  are 
numerous,  of  which  one  must  suffice.  The 
tongue  is  a  centre  from  which  mischief  radiates; 
that  is  the  main  thought.  A  wheel  that  has 
caught  fire  at  the  axle  is  at  last  wholly  consumed, 
as  the  fire  spreads  through  the  spokes  to  the 
circumference.  So  also  in  society.  Passions 
kindled  by  unscrupulous  language  spread  through 
various  channels  and  classes,  till  the  whole  cycle 
of  human  life  is  in  flames.  Reckless  language 
first  of  all  "  defiles  the  whole  "  nature  of  the 
man  who  employs  it,  and  then  works  destruction 
far  and  wide  through  the  vast  machinery  of  so- 
ciety. And  to  this  there  are  no  limits;  so  long  as 
there  is  material,  the  fire  will  continue  to  burn. 

How  did  the  fire  begin?  How  does  the  tongue, 
which  was  created  for  far  other  purposes,  ac- 
quire this  deadly  propensity?  St.  James  leaves 
us  in  no  doubt  upon  that  point.  It  is  an  inspira- 
tion of  the  evil  one.  The  enemy,  who  steals 
away  the  good  seed,  and  sows  weeds  among  the 
wheat,  turns  the  immense  powers  of  the  tongue 
to  destruction.  The  old  serpent  imbues  it  with 
his  own  poison.  He  imparts  to  it  his  own  dia- 
bolical agency.  He  is  perpetually  setting  it  on 
fire  (present  participle)  from  hell. 

The  second  metaphor  by  which  the  malignant 
propensity  of  the  tongue  is  illustrated  is  plain 
enough.  It  is  an  untamable,  venomous  beast. 
It  combines  the  ferocity  of  the  tiger  and  the 
mockery  of  the  ape  with  the  subtlety  and  venom 
of  the  serpent.  It  can  be  checked,  can  be  dis- 
ciplined, can  be  taught  to  do  good  and  useful 
things;  but  it  can  never  be  tamed,  and  must  never 
be  trusted.  If  care  and  watchfulness  are  laid 
aside,  its  evil  nature  will  burst  out  again,  and  the 
results  will  be  calamitous. 

There  are  many  other  passages  in  Scripture 
which  contain  warnings  about  sins  of  the  tongue: 
see  especially  Proverbs  xvi.  27,  28;  Ecclus.  v.  13, 
14,  and  xxviii.  9-23,  from  which  St.  James  may 
have  drawn  some  of  his  thoughts.  But  what  is 
peculiar  to  his  statement  of  the  matter  is  this, 
that  the  reckless  tongue  defiles  the  whole  nature 
of   the    man   who    owns    it.      Other    writers    tell 


us  of  the  mischief  which  the  foul-mouthed  man 
does  to  others,  and  of  the  punishment  which  will 
one  day  fall  upon  himself.  St.  James  does  not 
lose  sight  of  that  side  of  the  matter,  but  the  spe- 
cial point  of  his  stern  warning  is  the  insisting 
upon  the  fact  that  unbridled  speech  is  a  pollution 
to  the  man  that  employs  it.  Every  faculty  of 
mind  or  body  with  which  he  has  been  endowed 
is  contaminated  by  the  subtle  poison  which  is 
allowed  to  proceed  from  his  lips.  It  is  a  special 
application  of  the  principle  laid  down  by  Christ, 
which  was  at  first  a  pe/plexity  even  to  the 
Twelve,  "  The  things  which  proceed  out  of  the 
man  are  those  that  defile  the  man  "  (Mark  vii. 
15,  20,  23).  The  emphasis  with  which  Christ 
taught  this  ought  to  be  noticed.  On  purpose 
to  insist  upon  it,  "  He  called  to  Him  the  multi- 
tude again,  and  said  unto  them,  Hear  ye  all  of 
you,  and  understand:  there  is  nothing  from 
without  the  man,  that  going  into  him  can 
defile  him;  but  the  things  which  proceed 
out  of  the  man  are  those  that  defile  the 
man."  And  He  repeats  this  principle  a  sec- 
ond and  a  third  time  to  His  disciples  pri- 
vately. "  Are  ye  so  without  understanding  also? 
.  .  .  That  which  proceedeth  out  of  the  man,  that 
defileth  the  man.  .  .  .  All  these  things  proceed 
from  within,  and  defile  the  man."  If  even  an  un- 
spoken thought  can  defile,  when  it  has  not  yet 
proceeded  farther  than  the  heart,  much  greater 
will  be  the  pollution  if  the  evil  thing  is  allowed 
to  come  to  the  birth  by  passing  the  barrier  of  the 
lips.  This  flow  of  evil  from  us  means  nothing 
less  than  this,  that  we  have  made  ourselves  a 
channel  through  which  infernal  agencies  pass 
into  the  world.  Is  it  possible  for  such  a  channel 
to  escape  defilement? 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE   MORAL   CONTRADICTIONS   IN    THE 
RECKLESS  TALKER. 

James  iii.  9-12. 

In  these  concluding  sentences  of  the  para- 
graph respecting  sins  of  the  tongue  St.  James 
does  two  things — he  shows  the  moral  chaos  to 
which  the  Christian  who  fails  to  control  his 
tongue  is  reduced,  and  he  thereby  shows  such  a 
man  how  vain  it  is  for  him  to  hope  that  the  wor- 
ship which  he  offers  to  Almighty  God  can  be 
pure  and  acceptable.  He  has  made  himself  the 
channel  of  hellish  influences.  He  cannot  at 
pleasure  make  himself  the  channel  of  heavenly 
influences,  or  become  the  offerer  of  holy  sacri- 
fices. The  fires  of  Pentecost  will  not  rest  where 
the  fires  of  Gehenna  are  working,  nor  can  one 
who  has  become  the  minister  of  Satan  at  the 
same  time  be  a  minister  to  offer  praise  to  God. 

When  those  who  would  have  excused  them- 
selves for  their  lack  of  good  works  pleaded  the 
correctness  of  their  faith,  St.  James  told  them 
that  such  faith  was  barren  and  dead,  and  inca- 
pable of  saving  them  from  condemnation.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  man  who  thinks  himself  to  be  religious, 
and  does  not  bridle  his  tongue,  was  told  that 
his  religion  is  vain  (i.  26).  And  in  the  passage 
before  us  St.  James  explains  how  that  is.  His 
religion  or  religious  worship  (6f>7ioKeia)  is  a 
mockery  and  a  contradiction.  ■  The  offering  is 
tainted;    it   comes   from   a   polluted   altar   and   a 
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polluted  priest.  A  man  vrho  curses  his  fellow-men 
and  then  blesses  God,  is  like  one  who  professes 
the  profoundest  respect  for  his  sovereign,  while 
he  insults  the  royal  family, throwsmudat  the  royal 
portraits,  and  ostentatiously  disregards  the  royal 
wishes.  It  is  further  proof  of  the  evil  character 
of  the  tongue  that  it  is  capable  of  lending  itself 
to  such  chaotic  activity.  "  Therewith  bless  we 
the  Lord  and  Father,"  i.  e.,  God  in  His  might 
and  in  His  love;  "and  therewith  curse  we  men, 
which  are  made  after  the  likeness  of  God."  The 
heathen  fable  tells  us  the  apparent  contradiction 
of  being  able  to  blow  both  hot  and  cold  with  the 
same  breath;  and  the  son  of  Sirach  points  out 
that  "if  thou  blow  the  spark,  it  shall  burn;  if 
thou  spit  upon  it,  it  shall  be  quenched;  and  both 
these  come  out  of  thy  mouth  "  (Ecclus.  xxviii. 
\2).  St.  James,  who  may  have  had  this  passage 
in  his  mind,  shows  us  that  there  is  a  real  and  a 
moral  contradiction  which  goes  far  beyond  either 
of  these:  "  Out  of  the  same  mouth  cometh  forth 
blessing  and  cursing."  Well  may  he  add,  with 
affectionate  earnestness,  "  My  brethren,  these 
things  ought  not  so  be." 

Assuredly  they  ought  not;  and  yet  how  com- 
mon the  contradiction  has  been,  and  still  is, 
among  those  who  seem  to  be,  and  who  think 
themselves  to  be,  religious  people!  There  is  per- 
haps no  particular  in  which  persons  professing 
to  have  a  desire  to  serve  God  are  more  ready  to 
invade  His  prerogatives  than  in  venturing  to  de- 
nounce those  who  differ  from  themselves,  and 
are  supposed  to  be,  therefore,  under  the  ban  of 
Heaven.  "  They  have  a  zeal  for  God,  but  not 
according  to  knowledge.  For  being  ignorant  of 
God's  righteousness,  and  seeking  to  establish 
their  own,  they  do  not  subject  themselves  to  the 
righteousness  of  God"  (Rom.  x.  2,  3).  Hence 
they  rashly  and  intemperately  "  curse  whom  the 
Lord  hath  not  cursed,  and  defy  whom  the  Lord 
hath  not  defied  "  (Num.  xxiii.  8).  There  are  still 
many  who  believe  that  not  only  in  the  psalms 
and  hymns  in  which  they  bless  the  Lord,  but 
also  in  the  sermons  and  pamphlets  in  which 
they  fulminate  against  their  fellow-Christians, 
they  are  "  offering  service  to  God  "  (John  xvi. 
2).  There  are  many  questions  which  have  to  be 
carefully  considered  and  answered  before  a 
Christian  mouth,  which  has  been  consecrated  to 
the  praise  of  our  Lord  and  Father,  o"ught  to  ven- 
ture to  utter  denunciations  against  others  who 
worship  the  same  God  and  are  also  His  offspring 
and  His  image.  Is  it  quite  certain  that  the  sup- 
posed evil  is  something  which  God  abhors;  that 
those  whom  we  would  denounce  are  responsible 
for  it;  that  denunciation  of  them  will  do  any 
good;  that  this  is  the  proper  time  for  such  de- 
nunciation; that  we  are  the  proper  persons  to 
utter  it?  About  every  one  of  these  questions 
the  most  fatal  mistakes  are  constantly  being 
made.  The  singing  of  Te  Deums  after  massacres 
and  dragotmades  is  perhaps  no  longer  possible; 
but  alternations  between  religious  services  and 
religious  prosecutions,  between  writing  pious 
books  and  publishing  exasperating  articles,  are 
by  no  means  extinct.  For  one  case  in  which 
harm  has  been  done  because  no  one  has  come 
forward  to  denounce  a  wrongdoer,  there  are  ten 
cases  in  which  harm  has  been  done  because  some- 
one has  been  indiscreetly,  or  inopportunely,  or 
uncharitably,  or  unjustly  denounced.  "  Praise  is 
not  seasonable  (upaios)  in  the  mouth  of  a  sin- 
ner"  (Ecclus.  xv.  9);  and  whatever  may  have 
been  the  writer's  meaning  in  the  difficult  passage 


in  which  it  occurs,  we  may  give  it  a  meaning 
that  will  bring  it  into  harmony  with  what  St. 
James  says  here.  The  praise  of  God  is  not  sea- 
sonable in  the  mouth  of  one  who  is  ever  sinning 
in  reviling  God's  children. 

The  illustrations  of  the  fountain  and  the  fig- 
tree  are  among  the  touches  which,  if  they  do  not 
indicate  one  who  is  familiar  with  Palestine,  at 
any  rate  agree  well  with  the  fact  that  the  writer 
of  this  Epistle  was  such.  Springs  tainted  with 
salt  or  with  sulphur  are  not  rare,  and  it  is  stated 
that  most  of  those  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
hill-country  of  Judea  are  brackish.  The  fig- 
tree,  the  vine,  and  the  olive  were  abundant 
throughout  the  whole  country;  and  St.  James, 
if  he  looked  out  of  the  window  as  he  was  writing, 
would  be  likely  enough  to  see  all  three.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  in  one  or  more  of  the  illustra- 
tions he  is  following  some  ancient  saying  or 
proverb.  Thus,  Arrian,  the  pupil  of  Epictetus, 
writing  less  than  a  century  later,  asks,  "  How 
can  a  vine  grow,  not  vinewise,  but  olivewise,  or 
an  olive,  on  the  other  hand,  not  olivewise,  but 
vinewise?  It  is  impossible,  inconceivable."  It 
is  possible  that  our  Lord  Himself,  when  He  used 
a  similar  illustration  in  connection  with  the  worst 
of  all  sins  of  the  tongue,  was  adapting  a  proverb 
already  in  use.  In  speaking  of  "  the  blasphemy 
against  the  Spirit  "  He  says,  "  Either  make  the 
tree  good,  and  its  fruit  good;  or  make  the  tree 
corrupt,  and  its  fruit  corrupt:  for  the  tree  is 
known  by  its  fruit.  Ye  offspring  of  vipers,  how 
can  ye,  being  evil,  speak  good  things?  for  out 
of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speak- 
eth.  The  good  man  out  of  his  good  treasure 
bringeth  forth  good  things;  and  the  evil  man  out 
of  his  evil  treasure  bringeth  forth  evil  things. 
And  I  say  unto  you,  That  every  idle  word  that 
men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  account  thereof 
in  the  day  of  judgment  "  (Matt.  xii.  33-36).  And 
previously,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  where 
He  was  speaking  of  deeds  rather  than  of  words, 
"  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.  Do  men 
gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles?  Even 
so  every  good  tree  bringeth  forth  good  fruit, 
but  the  corrupt  tree  bringeth  forth  evil  fruit.  A 
good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither 
can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit  "  (Matt, 
vii.   16-18). 

Can  it  be  the  case  that  while  physical  contra- 
dictions are  not  permitted  in  the  lower  classes  of 
unconscious  objects,  moral  contradictions  of  a 
very  monstrous  kind  are  allowed  in  the  highest 
of  all  earthly  creatures?  The  "double-minded 
man,"  who  prays  and  doubts,  receives  nothing 
from  the  Lord,  because  his  petition  is  only  in 
form  a  prayer;  it  lacks  the  essential  characteris- 
tic of  prayer,  which  is  faith.  But  the  double- 
tongued  man,  who  blesses  God  and  curses  men, 
what  does  he  receive?  Just  as  the  double- 
minded  man  is  judged  by  his  doubts,  and  not  by 
his  forms  of  prayer,  so  the  double-tongued  man 
is  judged  by  his  curses,  and  not  by  his  forms  of 
praise.  In  each  case  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
contradictories  is  not  real.  If  there  is  prayer, 
there  are  no  doubts;  and  if  there  are  doubts, 
there  is  no  prayer — no  prayer  that  will  avail  with 
God.  So  also  in  the  other  case:  if  God  is  sin- 
cerely and  heartily  blessed,  there  will  be  no  curs- 
ing of  His  children;  and  if  there  is  such  cursing, 
God  cannot  acceptably  be  blessed;  the  very 
words  of  praise,  coming  from  such  lips,  will  be 
an  offence  to  Him. 

But  it  may  be  urged,  our  Lord  Himself  has  set 
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us  an  example  of  strong  denunciation  in  the 
woes  which  He  pronounced  upon  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees;  and  again,  St.  Paul  cursed  Hy- 
menaeus  and  Alexander  (i  Tim.  i.  20),  the  in- 
cestuous person  at  Corinth  (1  Cor.  v.  5),  and 
Elymas  the  sorcerer  (Acts  xiii.  10).  Most  true. 
But  firstly,  these  curses  were  uttered  by  those 
who  could  not  err  in  such  things.  Christ  "  knew 
what  was  in  man,"  and  could  read  the  hearts  of 
all;  and  the  fact  that  St.  Paul's  curses  were  su- 
pernaturally  fulfilled  proves  that  he  was  acting 
under  Divine  guidance  in  what  he  said.  And 
secondly,  these  stern  utterances  had  their  source 
in  love;  not,  as  human  curses  commonly  have, 
in  hate.  It  was  in  order  that  those  on  whom  they 
were  pronounced  might  be  warned,  and  schooled 
to  better  things,  that  they  were  uttered;  and  we 
know  that  in  the  case  of  the  sinner  at  Corinth 
the  severe  remedy  had  this  effect;  the  curse  was 
really  a  blessing.  When  we  have  infallible  guid- 
ance, and  when  we  are  able  by  supernatural  re- 
sults to  prove  that  we  possess  it.  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  begin  to  deal  in  curses.  And  let  us 
remember  the  proportion  which  such  things  bear 
to  the  rest  of  Christ's  words  and  of  St.  Paul's 
words,  so  far  as  they  have  been  preserved  for 
us.  Christ  wrought  numberless  miracles  of 
mercy:  besides  those  which  are  recorded  in  de- 
tail, we  are  frequently  told  that  "  He  healed  many 
that  were  sick  with  divers  diseases,  and  cast  out 
many  devils  "  (Mark  i.  34);  that  "  He  had  healed 
many"  (iii.  10);  that  "wheresoever  He  entered, 
into  villages  or  into  cities,  or  into  the  country, 
they  laid  the  sick  in  the  market-places,  and  be- 
sought Him  that  they  might  touch  if  it  were  but 
the  border  of  His  garment;  and  as  many  as 
touched  Him  were  made  whole"  (vi.  56);  and 
so  forth  (John  xxi.  25).  But  he  wrought  only 
one  miracle  of  judgment,  and  that  was  upon  a 
tree,  which  could  teach  the  necessary  lesson  with- 
out feeling  the  punishment  (Mark  xi.  12-23).  All 
this  applies  with  much  force  to  those  who  believe 
themselves  to  be  called  upon  to  denounce  and 
curse  all  such  as  seem  to  them  to  be  enemies  of 
God  and  His  truth:  but  with  how  much 
more  force  to  those  who  in  moments  of  an- 
ger and  irritation  deal  in  execrations  on  their 
own  account,  and  curse  a  fellow-Christian, 
not  because  he  seems  to  them  to  have  of- 
fended God,  but  because  he  has  offended 
themselves!  That  such  persons  should  suppose 
that  their  polluted  mouths  can  offer  acceptable 
praises  to  the  Lord  and  Father,  is  indeed  a  moral 
contradiction  of  the  most  startling  kind.  And 
are  such  cases  rare?  Is  it  so  uncommon  a  thing 
for  a  man  to  attend  Church  regularly,  and  join 
with  apparent  devotion  in  the  services,  and  yet 
think  little  of  the  grievous  words  which  he  al- 
lows himself  to  utter  when  his  temper  is  severely 
tried?  How  amazed  and  offended  he  would  be 
if  he  were  invited  to  eat  at  a  table  which  had 
been  used  for  some  disgusting  purpose,  and  had 
never  since  been  cleansed!  And  yet  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  "  defile  his  whole  body  "  with  his  un- 
bridled tongue,  and  then  offer  praise  to  God  from 
this  polluted  source! 

Nor  is  this  the  only  contradiction  in  which 
such  a  one  is  involved.  How  strange  that  the 
being  who  is  lord  and  master  of  all  the  animal 
creation  should  be  unable  to  govern  himself! 
How  strange  that  man's  chief  mark  of  superiority 
over  the  brutes  should  be  the  power  of  speech, 
and  that  he  should  use  this  power  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  it  the  instrument  of  his  own  degrada- 


tion, until  he  becomes  lower  than  the  brutes! 
They,  whether  tamed  or  untamed,  unconsciously 
declare  the  glory  of  God;  while  he  with  his  noble 
powers  of  consciously  and  loyally  praising  Him, 
by  his  untamed  tongue  reviles  those  who  are 
made  after  the  image  of  God,  and  thus  turns  his 
own  praises  into  blasphemies.  Thus  does  man's 
rebellion  reverse  the  order  of  nature  and  frus- 
trate the  will  of  God. 

The  writer  of  this  Epistle  has  been  accused  of 
exaggeration.  It  has  been  urged  that  in  this 
strongly  worded  paragraph  he  himself  is  guilty 
of  that  unchastened  language  which  he  is  so 
eager  to  condemn;  that  the  case  is  overstated, 
and  that  the  highly-coloured  picture  is  a  cari- 
cature. Is  there  any  thoughtful  person  of  large 
experience  that  can  honestly  assent  to  this  ver- 
dict? Who  has  not  seen  what  mischief  may  be 
done  by  a  single  utterance  of  mockery,  or  en- 
mity, or  bravado;  what  confusion  is  wrought  by 
exaggeration,  innuendo,  and  falsehood;  what  suf- 
fering is  inflicted  by  slanderous  suggestions  and 
statements;  what  careers  of  sin  have  been  begun 
by  impure  stories  and  filthy  jests?  All  these  ef- 
fects may  follow,  be  it  remembered,  from  a  single 
utterance  in  this  case,  may  spread  to  multitudes, 
may  last  for  years.  One  reckless  word  may 
blight  a  whole  life.  "  Many  have  fallen  by  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  but  not  so  many  as  have  fallen 
by  the  tongue  "  (Ecclus.  xxviii.  18).  And  there 
are  persons  who  habitually  pour  forth  such 
things,  who  never  pass  a  day  without  uttering 
what  is  unkind,  or  false,  or  impure.  When  we 
look  around  us  and  see  the  moral  ruin  which  in 
every  class  of  society  can  be  traced  to  reckless 
language — lives  embittered,  and  blighted,  and 
brutalised  by  words  spoken  and  heard — can  we 
wonder  at  the  severe  words  of  St.  James,  whose 
experience  was  not  very  different  from  our  own? 
Violent  and  uncharitable  language  had  become 
one  of  the  besetting  sins  of  the  Jews,  and  no 
doubt  Jewish  Christians  were  by  no  means  free 
from  it.  "  Curse  the  whisperer  and  the  double- 
tongued,"  says  the  son  of  Sirach,  "  for  such  have 
destroyed  many  that  were  at  peace  "  (Ecclus. 
xxviii.  13).  To  which  the  Syriac  Version  adds 
a  clause  not  given  in  the  Greek,  nor  in  our 
Bibles:  "Also  the  third  tongue,  let  it  be  cursed; 
for  it  has  laid  low  many  corpses."  This  expres- 
sion, "  third  tongue,"  seems  to  have  come  into 
use  among  the  Jews  in  the  period  between  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  It  means  a  slanderous 
tongue,  and  it  is  called  "  third  "  because  it  is  fa- 
tal to  three  sets  of  people — to  the  person  who 
utters  the  slander,  to  those  who  listen  to  it,  and 
to  those  about  whom  it  is  uttered.  "  A  third 
tongue  hath  tossed  many  to  and  fro,  and  driven 
them  from  nation  to  nation;  and  strong  cities 
hath  it  pulled  down,  and  houses  of  great  men 
hath  it  overthrown"  (Ecclus.  xxviii.  14);  where 
not  only  the  Syriac,  but  the  Greek,  has  the  inter- 
esting expression  "  third  tongue,"  a  fact  obscured 
in  our  version. 

The  "  third  tongue  "  is  as  common  and  as  de- 
structive now  as  when  the  son  of  Sirach  de- 
nounced it,  or  St.  James  wrote  against  it  with 
still  greater  authority;  and  we  all  of  us  can  do  a 
great  deal  to  check  the  mischief,  not  merely  by 
taking  care  that  we  keep  our  own  tongues  from 
originating  evil,  but  by  refusing  to  repeat,  or  if 
possible  even  to  listen  to,  what  the  third  tongue 
says.  Our  unwillingness  to  hear  may  be  a  dis- 
couragement to  the  speaker,  and  our  refusal  to 
repeat  will  at  least  lessen  the  evil  of  his  tale. 
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We  shall  have  saved  ourselves  from  becoming 
links  in  the  chain  of  destruction. 

There  is  one  kind  of  sinful  language  to  which 
the  severe  sayings  of  St.  James  specially  apply, 
although  the  context  seems  to  show  that  it  was 
not  specially  in  his  mind — impure  language.  The 
foul  tongue  is  indeed  a  "  world  of  iniquity,  which 
defileth  the  whole  body,  and  setteth  on  fire  the 
wheel  of  nature,  and  is  set  on  fire  by  hell."  In 
no  other  case  is  the  self-pollution  of  the  speaker 
so  manifest,  or  the  injury  to  the  listener  so  prob- 
able, so  all  but  inevitable.  Foul  stories  and  im- 
pure jests  and  innuendoes,  even  more  clearly 
than  oaths  and  curses,  befoul  the  souls  of  those 
who  utter  them,  while  they  lead  the  hearers  into 
sin.  Such  things  rob  all  who  are  concerned  in 
them,  either  as  speakers  or  listeners,  of  two 
things  which  are  the  chief  safeguards  of  virtue — 
the  fear  of  God,  and  the  fear  of  sin.  They  cre- 
ate an  atmosphere  in  which  men  sin  with  a  light 
heart,  because  the  grossest  sins  are  made  to  look 
not  only  attractive  and  easy,  but  amusing.  What 
can  be  made  to  seem  laughable  is  supposed  to  be 
not  very  serious.  There  is  no  more  devilish  act 
that  a  human  being  can  perform  than  that  of  in- 
ducing others  to  believe  that  what  is  morally 
hideous  and  deadly  is  "  pleasant  to  the  eye  and 
good  for  food."  And  this  devil's  work  is  some- 
times done  merely  to  raise  a  laugh,  merely  for 
something  to  say.  Does  any  one  seriously  main- 
tain that  the  language  of  St.  James  is  at  all  too 
strong  for  such  these  things  as  these?  W.e  hardly 
need  his  authority  for  the  belief  that  a  filthy 
tongue  pollutes  a  man's  whole  being,  and  owes 
its  inspiration  to  the  Evil  One. 

It  is  of  angry,  ill-tempered,  unkind  words  that 
we  do  not  believe  this  so  readily.  Words  that 
are  not  false  or  calumnious,  not  running  out  into 
blasphemies  and  curses,  and  certainly  not  tainted 
with  anything  like  impurity,  do  not  always  strike 
us  as  being  as  harmful  as  they  really  are,  not 
only  to  others,  whom  they  irritate  or  sadden, 
but  to  ourselves,  who  allow  our  characters  to  be 
darkened  by  them.  The  captious  word,  that 
makes  everything  a  subject  for  blame;  the  dis- 
contented word,  that  would  show  that  the 
speaker  is  always  being  ill-treated;  the  biting 
word,  that  is  meant  to  inflict  pain;  the  sullen 
word,  that  throws  a  gloom  over  all  who  hear  it; 
the  provoking  word,  that  seeks  to  stir  up  strife — 
of  all  these  we  are  most  of  us  apt  to  think  too 
lightly,  and  need  the  stern  warnings  of  St. 
James  to  remind  us  of  their  true  nature  and  of 
their  certain  consequences.  As  regards  others, 
such  things  wound  tender  hearts,  add  needlessly 
and  enormously  to  the  unhappiness  of  man- 
kind, turn  sweet  affections  sour,  stifle  good  im- 
pulses, create  and  foster  bad  feelings,  embitter 
in  its  smallest  details  the  whole  round  of  daily 
life.  As  regards  ourselves,  indulgence  in  such 
language  weakens  and  warps  our  characters, 
blunts  our  sympathies,  deadens  our  love  for  man, 
and  therefore  our  love  for  God.  "  In  particular 
it  makes  prayer  either  impossible  or  half  useless. 
Whether  we  know  it  or  not,  the  prayer  that  comes 
from  a  heart  indulging  in  evil  temper  is  hardly 
a  prayer  at  all.  We  cannot  really  be  face  to  face 
with  God;  we  cannot  really  approach  God  as  a 
Father;  we  cannot  really  feel  like  children  kneel- 
ing at  His  feet;  we  cannot  really  be  simply  af- 
fectionate and  truthful  in  what  we  say  to  Him, 
if  irritation,  discontent,  or  gloom,  or  anger,  is  busy 
at  our  breasts.  An  undisciplined  temper  shuts 
out  the  face  of  God  from  us.     We  may  see  His 


holy  Law,  but  we  cannot  see  Himself.  We  may 
think  of  Him  as  our  Creator,  our  Judge,  our 
Ruler,  but  we  cannot  think  of  Him  as  our  Father, 
nor  approach  Him  with  love."  "  Salt  water  can- 
not yield  sweet." 

It  was  once  pleaded  on  behalf  of  a  man  who 
had  been  criticised  and  condemned  as  unsatis- 
factory, that  he  was  "a  good  man,  all  but  his 
temper."  "All  but  his  temper!"  was  the  not 
unreasonable  reply;  "  as  if  temper  were  not  nine- 
tenths  of  religion."  "  If  any  man  stumbleth  not 
in  word,  the  same  is  a  perfect  man." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  WISDOM  THAT  IS  FROM  BELOW. 

James  iii.  13-16. 

This  section,  which  again  looks  at  first  sight 
like  an  abrupt  transition  to  another  subject,  is 
found,  upon  closer  examination,  to  grow  quite 
naturally  out  of  the  preceding  one.  St.  James 
has  just  been  warning  his  readers  against  the  lust 
of  teaching  and  talking.  Not  many  of  them  are 
to  become  teachers,  for  the  danger  of  trans- 
gressing with  the  tongue,  which  is  great  in  all  of 
us,  is  in  them  at  a  maximum,  because  teachers 
must  talk.  Moreover,  those  who  teach  have 
greater  responsibilities  than  those  who  do  not; 
for  by  professing  to  instruct  others  they  deprive 
themselves  of  the  plea  of  ignorance,  and  they  are 
bound  to  instruct  by  example  of  good  deeds,  as 
well  as  by  precept  of  good  words.  From  this 
subject  he  quite  naturally  passes  on  to  speak  of 
the  difference  between  the  wisdom  from  above 
and  the  wisdom  from  below;  and  the  connection 
is  twofold.  It  is  those  who  possess  only  the  lat- 
ter wisdom,  and  are  proud  of  their  miserable 
possession,  who  are  so  eager  to  make  themselves 
of  importance  by  giving  instruction;  and  it  is 
the  fatal  love  of  talk,  about  which  he  has  just 
been  speaking  so  severely,  that  is  one  of  the 
chief  symptoms  of  the  wisdom  that  is  from 
below. 

This  paragraph  is,  in  fact,  simply  a  continua- 
tion of  the  uncompromising  attack  upon  sham 
religion  which  is  the  main  theme  throughout  a 
large  portion  of  the  Epistle.  St.  James  first 
shows  how  useless  it  is  to  be  an  eager  hearer  of 
the  word,  without  also  being  a  doer  of  it.  Next 
he  exposes  the  inconsistency  of  loving  one's 
neighbour  as  oneself  if  he  chances  to  be  rich,  and 
neglecting  or  even  insulting  him  if  he  is  poor. 
From  that  he  passes  on  to  prove  the  barren- 
ness of  an  orthodoxy  which  is  not  manifested 
in  good  deeds,  and  the  peril  of  trying  to  make 
words  a  substitute  for  works.  And  thus  the 
present  section  is  reached.  Throughout  the  dif- 
ferent sections  is  the  empty  religiousness  which 
endeavours  to  avoid  the  practice  of  Christian  vir- 
tue, on  the  plea  of  possessing  zeal,  or  faith,  or 
knowledge,  that  is  mercilessly  exposed  and  con- 
demned. "  Deeds,  deeds,  deeds,"  is  the  cry  of 
St.  James;  "  these  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and 
not  to  have  left  the  other  undone."  Without 
Christian  practice,  all  the  other  good  things 
which  they  possessed  or  professed  were  savour- 
less salt. 

"  Who  is  wise  and  understanding  among  you?  " 
The  same  two  words  meet  us  in  the  question- 
ings of  Job  (xxviii.  12) :  "  Where  shall  wisdom 
be  found?  and  where  is  the  place  of  understand- 
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Of   all   the   words   which    signify    some 


kind  of  intellectual  endowment,  e.  g.,  "  pru- 
dence," "  knowledge,"  and  "  understanding," 
"  wisdom  "  always  ranks  as  highest.  It  indicates, 
as  Clement  of  Alexandria  defines  it  ("  Strom.," 
I.  v.),  "  the  understanding  of  things  human  and 
Divine,  and  their  causes."  It  is  the  word  which 
expresses  the  typical  wisdom  of  Solomon  (Matt, 
xii.  42;  Luke  xi.  31),  the  inspiration  of  St. 
Stephen  (Acts  vi.  10),  and  the  Divine  wisdom  of 
Jesus  Christ  (Matt  xiii.  54;  Mark  vi.  2;  and 
comp.  Luke  xi.  49  with  Matt  xxiii.  34).  It  is  also 
employed  in  the  heavenly  doxologies  which  as- 
cribe wisdom  tc  the  Lamb  and  to  God  (Rev.  v. 
12;  vii.  12).  St.  James,  therefore,  quite  naturally 
employs  it  to  denote  that  excellent  gift  for  which 
Christians  are  to  pray  with  full  confidence  that 
it  will  be  granted  to  them  (i.  5,  6),  and  which 
manifests  its  heavenly  character  by  a  variety  of 
good  fruits  (iii.  17). 

Whether  we  are  to  understand  any  very 
marked  difference  between  the  two  adjectives 
("  wise  "  and  "  understanding  ")  used  in  the 
opening  question,  is  a  matter  of  little  moment. 
The  question  taken  as  a  whole  amounts  to  this: 
Who  among  you  professes  to  have  superior 
knowledge,  spiritual  or  practical?  The  main 
thing  is  not  the  precise  scope  of  the  question, 
but  of  the  answer.  Let  every  one  who  claims  to 
have  a  superiority  which  entitles  him  to  teach 
others  prove  his  superiority  by  his  good  life. 
Once  more  it  is  a  call  for  deeds,  and  not  words — 
for  conduct,  and  not  professions.  And  St.  James 
expresses  this  in  a  specially  strong  way.  He 
might  have  said  simply,  "  Let  him  by  his  conduct 
show  his  wisdom,"  just  as  he  said  above,  "  I  by 
my  works  will  show  thee  my  faith."  But  he 
says,  "  Let  him  show  by  his  good  life  his  works 
in  meekness  of  wisdom."  Thus  the  necessity  for 
practice  and  conduct,  as  distinct  from  mere 
knowledge,  is  enforced  twice  over;  and  besides 
that,  the  particular  character  of  the  conduct,  the 
atmosphere  in  which  it  is  to  be  exhibited,  is  also 
indicated.  It  is  to  be  done  "  in  meekness  of 
wisdom."  There  are  two  characteristics  here 
specified  which  we  shall  find  are  given  as  the  in- 
fallible signs  of  the  heavenly  wisdom;  and  their 
opposites  as  signs  of  the  other.  The  heavenly 
wisdom  is  fruitful  of  good  deeds,  and  inspires 
those  who  possess  it  with  gentleness.  The  other 
wisdom  is  productive  of  nothing  really  valuable, 
and  inspires  those  who  possess  it  with  conten- 
tiousness. The  spirit  of  strife,  and  the  spirit  of 
meekness;  those  are  the  two  properties  which 
chiefly  distinguish  the  wisdom  that  comes  from 
heaven  from  the  wisdom  that  comes  from  hell. 

This  test  is  a  very  practical  one,  and  we  can 
apply  it  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  others.  How 
do  we  bear  ourselves  in  argument  and  in  contro- 
versy? Are  we  serene  about  the  result,  in  full 
confidence  that  truth  and  right  should  prevail? 
Are  we  desirous  that  truth  should  prevail,  even 
if  that  should  involve  our  being  proved  to  be  in 
the  wrong?  Are  we  meek  and  gentle  towards 
those  who  differ  from  us?  or  are  we  apt  to  lose 
our  tempers,  and  become  heated  against  our  op- 
ponents? if  the  last  is  the  case  we  have  reason 
to  doubt  whether  our  wisdom  is  of  the  best  sort. 
He  who  loses  his  temper  in  argument  has  begun 
to  care  more  about  himself,  and  less  about  the 
truth.  He  has  become,  like  the  many  would-be 
teachers  rebuked  by  St.  James;  slow  to  hear,  and 
swift  to  speak;  unwilling  to  learn,  and  eager  to 
dogmatise;   much  less  ready  to  know  the  truth 


than  to  be  able  to  say  something,  whether  true 
or  false. 

The  words  "  by  his  good  life  "  are  a  change 
made  by  the  Revisers  for  other  reasons  than  the 
two  which  commonly  weighed  with  them.  As 
already  stated  "(P-  592),  their  most  valuable  cor- 
rections are  those  which  have  been  produced 
by  the  correction  of  the  corrupt  Greek  text  used 
by  previous  translators.  Many  more  are  cor- 
rections of  mistranslations  of  the  correct  Greek 
text.  The  present  change  of  "  good  conversa- 
tion "  into  '  good  life  "  comes  under  neither  of 
these  two  heads.  It  has  been  necessitated  by  a 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  English  lan- 
guage during  the  last  two  or  three  centuries. 
Words  are  constantly  changing  their  meaning. 
"Conversation"  is  one  of  the  many  English  words 
which  have  drifted  from  their  old  signification; 
and  it  is  one  of  several  which  have  undergone 
change  since  the  Authorised  Version  was  pub- 
lished, and  in  spite  of  the  enormous  influence  ex- 
ercised by  that  version.  For  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  our  Bible  has  retained  words  in  use 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  dropped,  and 
has  kept  words  to  their  old  meaning  which  would 
otherwise  have  undergone  a  change.  This  latter 
influence,  however,  fails  to  make  itself  felt  where 
the  changed  meaning  still  makes  sense;  and  that 
is  the  case  with  the  passage'  in  which  "  conver- 
sation "  (as  a  rendering  of  avaorpotpfy  occurs  in 
the  New  Testament.  "  Conversation  "  was  for- 
merly a  word  of  much  wider  meaning,  and  its 
gradual  restriction  to  intercourse  by  word  of 
mouth  is  unfortunate.  Formerly  it  covered  the 
whole  of  a  man's  walk  in  life  (Lebenswandel) , 
his  going  out  and  coming  in,  his  behaviour  or 
conduct.  Wherever  he  "  turned  himself  about  " 
and  lived,  there  he  had  his  "  conversation  "  (con- 
versatio,  from  conversari,  the  exact  equivalent  of 
avaorpoff/,  from  avaoTpefeoBm).  It  was  exactly 
the  word  that  was  required  by  the  translators  of 
the  Greek  Testament.  In  the  Septuagint  it  does 
not  appear  until  the  Apocrypha  (Tobit  iv.  14). 
But  it  causes  serious  misunderstanding  to  re- 
strict the  meaning  of  all  the  passages  in  which 
the  word  occurs  to  "  conversation  "  in  the  mod- 
ern sense,  as  if  speaking  were  the  only  thing  in- 
cluded; and  the  Revisers  have  done  very  rightly 
in  removing  this  source  of  misunderstanding; 
but  they  have  been  unable  to  find  any  one  ex- 
pression which  would  serve  the  purpose,  and 
hence  have  been  compelled  to  vary  the  transla- 
tion. Sometimes  they  give  "  manner  of  life " 
Gal.  i.  13;  Eph.  iv.  22;  1  Tim.  iv.  12;  1  Peter  i.  18; 
iii.  16);  once  "manner  of  living"  (1  Peter  i. 
15);  three  times  "  behaviour"  (1  Peter  ii.  12;  iii. 
1,  2);  three  times  "life"  (Heb.  xiii.  7;  2  Peter 
ii.  7;  and  here);  and  once  "living"  (2  Peter  iii. 
11). 

These  different  translations  are  worth  collect- 
ing together,  inasmuch  as  the  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  scope  of  "  conversation  "  in  the  old 
sense,  which  really  represents  the  word  used  by 
St.  James.  That  "  conversation,"  with  the  mod- 
ern associations  which  inevitably  cling  to  it  now, 
should  be  used  in  the  passage  before  us,  is  singu- 
larly unfortunate.  It  not  only  misrepresents,  but 
it  almost  reverses  the  meaning  of  the  writer.  So 
far  from  telling  a  man  to  show  his  wisdom  by 
what  he  says,  in  his  intercourse  with  others,  St. 
James  rather  exhorts  him  to  show  it  by  saying  as 
little  as  possible,  and  doing  a  great  deal.  Let 
him  show  out  of  a  noble  life  the  conduct  of  a 
wise  man  in  the  gentle  spirit  which  befits  such. 
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In  modern  language,  let  him  in  the  fullest  sense 
be  a  Christian  gentlemen. 

"  In  meekness  of  wisdom."  On  this  St.  James 
lays  great  stress.  He  has  already  told  his 
readers  to  "  receive  with  meekness  the  implanted 
word  "  (i.  21),  and  what  implies  the  same  thing, 
although  the  word  is  not  used,  to  "  be  swift  to 
hear,  slow  to  speak,  slow  to  wrath  "  (i.  19).  And 
in  the  passage  before  us  he  insists  with  urgent 
repetition  upon  the  peaceable  and  gentle  dis- 
position of  those  who  possess  the  wisdom  .from 
above  (vv.  17,  18).  The  Christian  grace  of  meek- 
ness is  a  good  deal  more  than  the  rather  second- 
rate  virtue  which  Aristotle  makes  to  be  the  mean 
between  passionateness  and  impassionateness,and 
to  consist  in  a  due  regulation  of  one's  angry 
feelings  ("  Eth.  Nic."  IV.  v.).  It  includes  sub- 
missiveness  towards  God  as  well  as  gentleness 
towards  men;  and  exhibits  itself  in  a  special  way 
in  giving  and  receiving  instruction,  and  in  admin- 
istering and  accepting  rebuke.  It  was,  there- 
fore, just  the  grace  which  the  many  would-be 
teachers,  with  their  loud  professions  of  correct 
faith  and  superior  knowledge,  specially  needed  to 
acquire.  The  Jew,  with  his  national  contempt  for 
all  who  were  not  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  was 
always  prone  to  self-assertion,  and  these  Chris- 
tian Jews  of  the  Dispersion  had  still  to  learn  the 
spirit  of  their  own  psalms.  '  The  meek  will  He 
guide  in  judgment;  and  the  meek  will  He  teach 
His  way  "  (xxv.  9).  "  The  meek  shall  inherit  the 
land,  and  shall  delight  themselves  in  the  abun- 
dance of  peace"  (xxxvii.  11).  'The  Lord  up- 
holdeth  the  meek"  (cxlvii.  6).  "  He  shall  beautify 
the  meek  with  salvation"  (cxlix.  4).  In  all  these 
passages  the  Septuagint  has  the  adjective  (irpaelg  ) 
of  the  substantive  used  by  St.  James  (irpaitrr/g). 
"But  if,"  instead  of  this  meekness, "ye  have  bitter 
jealousy  and  faction  in  your  heart,  glory  not, 
and  lie  not  against  the  truth."  With  a  gentle 
severity  St.  James  states  as  a  mere  supposi- 
tion what  he  probably  knew  to  be  a  fact.  There 
was  plenty  of  bitter  zealousness  and  party  spirit 
among  them;  and  from  this  fact  they  could  draw 
their  own  conclusions.  It  was  an  evil  from 
which  the  Jews  greatly  suffered;  and  a  few  years 
later  it  hastened,  if  it  did  not  cause,  the  over- 
throw of  Jerusalem.  This  "  jealousy  "  or  zeal 
(C,fjloq)  itself  became  a  party  name  in  the  fa- 
natical sect  of  the  Zealots.  It  was  an  evil  from 
which  the  primitive  Church  greatly  suffered,  as 
passages  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  sub- 
Apostolic  writers  prove;  and  can  we  say  that  it 
has  ever  become  extinct?  The  same  conclusion 
must  be  drawn  now  as  then. 

Jealousy  or  zeal  may  be  a  good  or  a  bad 
thing,  according  to  the  motive  which  inspires  it. 
God  Himself  is  called  "  a  jealous  God,"  and  is 
said  to  be  "  clad  with  zeal  as  a  cloak  "  (Isa.  lix. 
17),  and  to  "  take  to  Him  jealousy  for  complete 
armour  "  (Wisdom  v.  17).  To  Christ  His  dis- 
ciples applied  the  words,  "  The  zeal  of  Thine 
house  shall  eat  me  up"  (John  ii.  17).  But  more 
often  the  word  has  a  bad  signification.  It  indi- 
cates "  zeal  not  according  to  knowledge  "  (Rom. 
x.  2),  as  when  the  high-priest  and  Saddu- 
cees  arrested  the  Apostles  (Acts  v.  17),  or  when 
Saul  persecuted  the  Church  (Phil.  iii.  6).  It  is 
coupled  with  strife  (Rom.  xiii.  13),  and  is  counted 
among  the  works  of  the  flesh  (Gal.  v.  20).  To 
make  it  quite  plain  that  it  is  to  be  understood  in 
a  bad  sense  here,  St.  James  adds  the  epithet  "  bit- 
ter "  to  it,  and  perhaps  thereby  recalls  what  he 
has  ju6t   said   about   a   mouth   that   utters   both 


curses  and  blessings  being  as  monstrous  as  a 
fountain  spouting  forth  both  bitter  water  and 
sweet.  Moreover,  he  couples  it  with  "  faction  " 
(epiQeia),  a  word  which  originally  meant  "working 
for  hire,"  and  especially  "weaving  for  hire"  (Isa. 
xxxviii.  12),  and  thence  any  ignoble  pursuit,  es- 
pecially political  canvassing,  intrigue,  or  factious- 
ness (Arist,  "  Pol.,"  V.  ii.  6;  iii.  9;  Rom.  ii.  8; 
Phil.  i.  16;  ii.  3).  This  also  St.  Paul  classes 
among  the  works  of  the  flesh  (Gal.  v.  20).  What 
St.  James  seems  to  refer  to  in  these  two  words 
is  bitter  religious  animosity;  a  hatred  of  error 
(or  what  is  supposed  to  be  such),  manifesting  it- 
self, not  in  loving  attempts  to  win  over  those 
who  are  at  fault,  but  in  bitter  thoughts,  and 
words,  and  party  combinations. 

"  Glory  not  and  lie  not  against  the  truth."  To 
glory  with  their  tongues  of  their  superior  wis- 
dom, while  they  cherished  jealousy  and  faction 
in  their  hearts,  was  a  manifest  lie,  a  contradic- 
tion of  what  they  must  know  to  be  the  truth. 
In  their  fanatical  zeal  for  the  truth  they  were 
really  lying  against  the  truth,  and  ruining  the 
cause  which  they  professed  to  serve.  Of  how 
many  a  controversialist  would  that  be  true;  and 
not  only  of  those  who  have  entered  the  lists 
against  heresy  and  infidelity,  but  of  those  who 
are  preaching  a  crusade  against  vice!  "The 
whole  Christianity  of  many  a  devotee  consists 
only,  we  may  say,  in  a  bitter  contempt  for  the 
sins  of  sinners,  in  a  proud  and  loveless  conten- 
tion with  what  it  calls  the  wicked  world  "  (Stier). 

"  This  wisdom  is  not  a  wisdom  that  cometh 
down  from  above,  but  is  earthly,  sensual,  devil- 
ish." The  wisdom  which  is  exhibited  in  such  a 
thoroughly  unchristian  disposition  is  of  no  heav- 
enly origin.  It  may  be  proof  of  intellectual  ad- 
vantages of  some  kind,  but  it  is  not  such  as  those 
who  lack  it  need  pray  for  (i.  5),  nor  such  as 
God  bestows  liberally  on  all  who  ask  in  faith. 
And  then,  having  stated  what  it  is  not,  St.  James 
tells  in  three  words,  which  form  a  climax,  what 
the  wisdom  on  which  they  plume  themselves,  in 
its  nature,  and  sphere,  and  origin,  really  is.  It 
belongs  to  this  world,  and  has  no  connection 
with  heavenly  things.  Its  activity  is  in  the  lower 
part  of  man's  nature,  his  passions  and  his  hu- 
man intelligence,  but  it  never  touches  his  spirit. 
And  in  its  origin  and  manner  of  working  it  is 
demoniacal.  Not  the  gentleness  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit,  but  the  fierce  recklessness  of  Satan's  em- 
issaries, inspires  it.  Just  as  there  is  a  faith  which 
a  man  may  share  with  demons  (ii.  19),  and  a 
tongue  which  is  set  on  fire  by  hell  (iii.  6),  so 
there  is  a  wisdom  which  is  demoniacal  in  its 
source  and  in  its  activity. 

The  second  of  the  three  terms  of  condemna- 
tion used  by  St.  James  (i/wj'koc)  cannot  be  ade- 
quately rendered  in  English,  for  "  psychic  "  or 
"  psychical  "  would  convey  either  no  meaning  or 
a  wrong  one.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  Septua- 
gint, but  is  found  six  times  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment— four  times  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians (ii.  14;  xv.  44,  46),  where  most  English 
versions  have  "  natural;  "  once  in  Jude  (19), 
where  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  the  Genevan  have 
"  fleshly,"  the  Rhemish,  the  Authorised,  and 
the  Revised  "  sensual;  "  and  once  here,  where 
Genevan,  Rhemish,  Authorised,  and  Revised  all 
give  "  sensual,"  the  last  placing  "  natural  or 
animal  "  in  the  margin.  When  man's  natur«  is 
divided  into  body  and  soul,  or  flesh  and  spirit, 
every  one  understands  that  the  body  or  flesh  in- 
dicates the  lower  and  material  part,  the  soul  or 
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spirit  the  higher  and  immaterial  part.  But  when 
a  threefold  division  is  made,  into  body,  soul,  and 
spirit,  we  are  apt  to  allow  the  more  simple  and 
more  familiar  division  to  disturb  our  ideas. 
"  Soul  "  is  allowed  to  keep  its  old  meaning,  and 
to  be  understood  as  much  more  allied  with 
"spirit"  than  with  "body';  or  "flesh."  This 
causes  serious  misunderstanding.  When  the  soul 
is  distinguished,  not  only  from  the  flesh,  but  from 
the  spirit,  it  represents  a  part  of  our  nature 
which  is  much  more  closely  connected  with  the 
former  than  with  the  latter.  The  "  natural  "  or 
"  sensual  "  man,  though  higher  than  the  carnal 
man,  who  is  the  slave  of  his  animal  passions, 
is  far  below  the  spiritual  man,  who  is  ruled  by 
the  highest  portion  of  his  nature,  which  is  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  natural 
man  does  not  soar  above  the  things  of  this  world. 
His  inspirations  are  not  heavenly.  "  Of  the  earth 
he  is,  and  of  the  earth  he  speaketh."  The  wis- 
dom from  above  is  heavenly,  spiritual,  Divine; 
the  wisdom  from  below  is  earthly,  sensual,  dev- 
ilish. 

Does  this  seem  to  be  an  exaggeration?  St. 
James  is  ready  to  justify  his  strong  language. 
"  For  where  jealousy  and  faction  are,  there  is 
confusion  and  every  vile  deed."  And  who  are  the 
authors  of  confusion  and  vile  deeds?  Are  they 
to  be  found  in  heaven,  or  in  hell?  Is  confusion, 
or  order,  the  mark  of  God's  work?  If  one 
wished  to  sum  up  succinctly  the  manner  in  which 
the  activity  of  demons  specially  exhibits  itself, 
could  one  do  so  better  than  by  saying  "  confusion 
and  every  vile  deed  "  ?  "  God  is  not  a  God  of 
confusion,  but  of  peace,"  says  St.  Paul,  using  the 
very  word  that  we  have  here  (i  Cor.  xiv.  33); 
and  every  one  heartily  assents  to  the  doctrine.  • 
The  reason  and  conscience  of  every  man  tell  him 
that  disorder  cannot  in  origin  be  Divine;  it  is 
part  of  that  ruin  which  Satanic  influences  have 
been  allowed  to  make  in  a  universe  which  was 
created  "  very  good."  Jealousy  and  faction  mean 
anarchy;  and  anarchy  means  a  moral  chaos  in 
which  every  vile  deed  finds  an  opportunity.  We 
know,  therefore,  what  to  think  of  the  superior 
wisdom  which  is  claimed  by  those  in  whose 
hearts  jealousy  and  faction  reign  supreme.  It 
may  have  a  right  to  the  name  of  wisdom,  just 
as  a  correct  belief  about  the  nature  of  God  may 
have  a  right  to  the  name  of  faith,  even  when  it 
remains  barren,  and  therefore  powerless  to  save. 
But  an  inspiration  which  prompts  men  to  envy 
and  intrigue,  because,  when  many  are  rushing  to 
occupy  the  post  of  teacher,  others  find  a  hearing 
more  readily  than  themselves,  is  the  inspiration 
of  Cain  and  of  Korah,  rather  than  of  Moses  or 
of  Daniel.  The  professed  desire  to  offer  service 
to  God  is  really  only  a  craving  to  obtain  advance- 
ment for  self.  Self-seeking  of  this  kind  is  always 
ruinous.  It  both  betrays  and  aggravates  the  rot- 
tenness that  lurks  within.  It  was  immediately 
after  there  had  been  a  contention  among  the 
Apostles,  "  which  of  them  was  accounted  to  be 
greatest  "  (Luke  xxii.  24),  that  they  "  all  forsook 
Him  and  fled." 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE    WISDOM    THAT    IS   i%OM    ABOVE. 

James  iii.  17,  18. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  Epistle  St.  James  ex- 
horts those  of  his  readers  who  feel  their  lack 


of  wisdom  to  pray  for  it.  It  is  one  of  those 
good  and  perfect  gifts  from  above,  which  come 
down  from  the  Father  of  lights,  who  "  giveth 
to  all  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not "  (i.  5,  17). 
He  now,  after  having  sketched  its  opposite, 
states,  in  a  few  clear,  pregnant  words,  what  the 
characteristics  of  this  heavenly  gift  of  wisdom 
are.  In  both  passages  he  probably  had  in  his 
mind,  and  wished  to  suggest  to  the  minds  of 
his  readers,  well-known  utterances  on  the  same 
subject  in  the  Books  of  Proverbs,  Ecclesias- 
ticus,  and  Wisdom. 

"  My  son,  if  thou  cry  after  discernment,  and 
lift  up  thy  voice  for  understanding;  if  thou  seek 
her  as  silver,  and  search  for  her  as  for  hid  treas- 
ures; then  shalt  thou  understand  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  find  the  knowledge  of  God.  For  the 
Lord  giveth  wisdom;  out  of  His  mouth  cometh 
knowledge  and  understanding"   (Prov.  ii.  3-6). 

Again,  the  magnificent  "  Praise  of  Wisdom  " 
in  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Ecclesiasticus,  in 
which  Wisdom  is  made  to  tell  her  own  glories, 
opens  thus:  "I  came  forth  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Most  High,  and  covered  the  earth  like  a 
cloud;  "  and  it  continues,  "  Then  the  Creator  of 
all  things  gave  me  a  commandment,  and  He  that 
created  me  caused  my  tabernacle  to  rest,  and 
said,  Let  thy  dwelling  be  in  Jacob,  and  thine  in- 
heritance in  Israel.  Before  time  was,  from  the 
beginning,  He  created  me,  and  until  times  cease 
I  shall  in  nowise  fail  "  (vv.  3,  8,  9). 

And  in  the  similar  passage  in  the  Book  of 
Wisdom,  in  which  the  praise  of  Wisdom  is  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Solomon,  he  says,  "  Wisdom, 
which  is  the  worker  of  all  things,  taught  me. 
.  .  .  She  is  the  breath  of  the  power  of  God, 
and  a  pure  emanation  from  the  glory  of  the 
Almighty:  therefore  doth  no  defiled  thing  fall 
into  her.  For  she  is  the  effulgence  t.airavyao/jta  ; 
Heb.  i.  3)  of  the  everlasting  light,  the  unspotted 
mirror  of  the  power  of  God,  and  the  image  of 
His  goodness.  And  being  one,  she  can  do  all 
things;  and  remaining  in  herself,  she  maketh  all 
things  new;  and  in  all  generations  entering  into 
holy  souls,  she  maketh  them  friends  of  God, 
and  prophets.  For  God  loveth  nothing  but  him 
that  dwelleth  with  wisdom  "  (vii.  22,  25-28). 

Three  thoughts  are  conspicuous  in  these  pas- 
sages. Wisdom  originates  with  God.  It  is 
consequently  pure  and  glorious.  God  bestows 
it  upon  His  people.  These  thoughts  reappear 
in  St.  James,  and  to  them  he  adds  another,  which 
scarcely  appears  in  the  earlier  writers.  Wisdom 
is  "  peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  full 
of  mercy,  and  good  fruits."  In  Proverbs  we  do 
indeed  read  that  "  all  her  paths  are  peace  "  (iii. 
17);  but  the  thought  is  not  followed  up.  It  does 
not  seem  to  occur  to  the  son  of  Sirach;  and 
not  one  of  the  twenty-one  epithets  which  the 
writer  of  Wisdom  piles  up  in  praise  of  this 
heavenly  gift  (vii.  22,  23)  touches  upon  its 
peaceable  and  placable  nature.  It  was  left  to 
the  Gospel  to  teach,  both  by  the  example  of 
Christ  and  by  the  words  of  His  Apostles,  how 
inevitably  the  Divine  wisdom  produces,  in  those 
who  possess  it,  gentleness,  self-repression,  and 
peace. 

"  But  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above  is  first 
pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be  en- 
treated." The  "  first  "  and  the  "  then  "  may  be 
seriously  misunderstood.  St.  James  does  not 
mean  that  the  heavenly  wisdom  cannot  be  peace- 
able and  gentle  until  all  its  surroundings  have 
been  made  pure  from  everything  that  would  op- 
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pose  or  contradict  it;  in  other  words,  that  the 
wise  and  understanding  Christian  will  first  free 
himself  from  the  society  of  all  whom  he  believes 
to  be  in  error,  and  then,  but  not  till  then,  will 
he  be  peaceable  and  gentle.  That  is,  so  long 
as  folly  and  falsehood  remain,  they  must  be 
denounced,  and  made  either  to  recant  or  to  re- 
tire; for  only  when  they  have  disappeared  will 
wisdom  show  itself  easy  to  be  entreated.  Pu- 
rity, i.  e.,  freedom  from  all  that  would  dim  the 
brightness  of  truth,  must  precede  peace,  and 
there  can  be  no  peace  until  it  is  obtained. 

This  interpretation  contradicts  the  context, 
and  makes  St.  James  teach  the  opposite  of  what 
he  says  very  plainly  in  the  sentences  which  pre- 
cede, and  in  those  which  follow,  the  words 
which  we  are  considering.  It  tries  to  enlist  him 
on  the  side  of  partisanship  and  persecution,  at 
the  very  moment  when  he  is  pleading  most  ear- 
nestly against  them.  He  is  stating  a  logical, 
and  not  a  chronological  order,  when  he  declares 
that  true  wisdom  is  "  first  pure,  then  peaceable." 
In  its  inmost  being  it  is  pure;  among  its  very 
various  external  manifestations  are  the  six  or 
seven  beneficent  qualities  which  follow  the 
"  then."  If  there  were  no  one  to  be  gentle  to, 
no  one  coming  to  entreat,  no  one  needing 
mercy,  the  wisdom  from  above  would  still  be 
pure;  therefore  this  quality  comes  first. 

When  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  says 
that  wisdom  is  "  a  pure  emanation  from  the 
glory  of  God:  therefore  can  no  defiled  thing  fall 
into  her"  (vii.  25),  he  is  thinking  of  a  pure 
stream,  into  which  no  foul  ditch  is  able  to 
empty  its  polluting  contents,  or  of  a  pure  ray  of 
light,  which  does  not  admit  of  mixture  with  any- 
thing that  would  colour  or  darken  it.  He  does 
not  use  the  word  for  pure  which  we  have  here 
(ctyio?)  but  one  which  signifies  "  unmixed,"  and 
hence  "  unsullied  "  (elfaitpivfig)  and  which  occurs 
Phil.  i.  10  and  2  Pet.  iii.  1.  The  word  used  here 
by  St.  James  is  akin  to  "  holy  "  (aywq),  and  pri- 
marily signifies  what  is  associated  with  religious 
awe  (ayoq),  and  hence  "  hallowed,"  especially  by 
sacrifice.  From  this  it  became  narrowed  in 
meaning  to  what  is  free  from  the  pollution  of 
unchastity  or  bloodshed.  As  a  Biblical  word  it 
sometimes  has  this  narrow  meaning;  but  gen- 
erally it  implies  freedom  from  all  stain  of  sin, 
and  therefore  is  not  far  removed  in  meaning 
from  "  holy."  But  it  is  worth  noting  that 
whereas  Christ  and  good  men  are  spoken  of  as 
both  pure  and  holy,  yet  God  is  called  holy,  but 
never  pure.  Divine  holiness  cannot  be  assailed 
by  any  polluting  influence.  Human  holiness, 
even  that  of  Christ,  can  be  so  assailed,  and  in 
resisting  the  assault  it  remains  "  pure." 

In  the  passage  before  us  "  pure  "  must  cer- 
tainly not  be  limited  to  mean  simply  "  chaste." 
The  word  "  sensual,"  applied  to  the  wisdom 
from  below,  does  not  mean  unchaste,  but  living 
wholly  in  the  world  of  sense;  and  the  purity  of 
the  heavenly  wisdom  does  not  consist  merely  in 
victory  over  temptations  of  the  flesh,  but  in  free- 
dom from  worldly  and  low  motives.  Its  aim  is 
that  truth  should  become  known  and  prevail, 
and  it  condescends  to  no  ignoble  arts  in  prose- 
cuting this  aim.  Contradiction  does  not  ruffle 
it,  and  hostility  does  not  provoke  it  to  retaliate, 
because  its  motives  are  thoroughly  disinterested 
and  pure.  Thus,  its  peaceable  and  placable 
qualities  flow  out  of  its  purity.  It  is  "  first  pure, 
then  peaceable."  It  is  because  the  man  who  is 
inspired  with  it  has  no  ulterior  selfish  ends  to 


serve  that  he  is  gentle,  sympathetic,  and  con- 
siderate towards  those  who  oppose  him.  He 
strives,  not  for  victory  over  his  opponents,  but 
for  truth  both  for  himself  and  for  them;  and 
he  knows  what  it  costs  to  arrive  at  truth.  We 
have  a  noble  illustration  of  this  temper  in  some 
of  the  opening  passages  of  St.  Augustine's 
treatise  against  the  so-called  "  Fundamental 
Letter"  of  Manichseus.     He  begins  thus: — 

"  My  prayer  to  the  one  true  God  Almighty, 
of  whom,  and  through  whom,  and  in  whom  are 
all  things,  has  been  and  is,  that  in  refuting  and 
disproving  the  heresy  of  you  Manichseans,  to 
which  you  adhere  perchance  more  through 
thoughtlessness  than  evil  intent,  He  would  give 
me  a  mind  composed  and  tranquil,  and  aiming 
rather  at  your  amendment  than  your  discom- 
fiture. ...  It  has  been  our  business,  therefore, 
to  prefer  and  choose  the  better  part,  that  we 
might  have  an  opportunity  for  your  amendment, 
not  in  contention,  and  strife,  and  persecutions, 
but  in  gentle  consolation,  affectionate  exhorta- 
tion, and  quiet  discussion;  as  it  is  written, 
The  Lord's  servant  must  not  strive,  but  be  gen- 
tle towards  all,  teachable,  forbearing,  in  meek- 
ness correcting  them  that  oppose  themselves.  .  .  . 

"  Let  those  rage  against  you  who  know  not 
with  what  toil  truth  is  found,  and  how  difficult 
it  is  to  avoid  errors.  .  .  .  Let  those  rage 
against  you  who  know  not  with  how  great  diffi- 
culty the  eye  of  the  inner  man  is  made  whole, 
so  that  it  can  behold  its  Sun.  .  .  .  Let  those 
rage  against  you  who  know  not  with  what  sighs 
and  groans  it  is  made  possible,  in  however  small 
a  degree,  to  comprehend  God.  Finally,  let  those 
rage  against  you  who  have  never  been  deceived 
by  such  an  error  as  that  whereby  they  see  you 
deceived.    .    .    . 

"  Let  neither  of  us  say  that  he  has  already 
found  the  truth.  Let  us  seek  it  as  if  it  were 
unknown  to  us  both.  For  it  can  be  sought  for 
with  zeal  and  unanimity  only  if  there  be  no  rash 
assumption  that  it  has  been  found  and  is 
known." 

And  to  the  same  effect,  although  in  a  different 
key,  a  critical  writer  of  our  own  day  has  re- 
marked that  "  by  an  intellect  which  is  habitually 
filled  with  the  wisdom  which  is  from  heaven,  in 
all  its  length  and  breadth,  '  objections  '  against 
religion  are  perceived  at  once  to  proceed  from 
imperfect  apprehension.  Such  an  intellect  can- 
not rage  against  those  who  give  words  to  such 
objections.  It  sees  that  the  objectors  do  but  in- 
timate the  partial  character  of  their  own  knowl- 
edge." * 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  the  writer  just 
quoted  speaks  about  the  intellect,  St.  James 
speaks  about  the  heart.  The  difference  is  not 
accidental,  and  it  is  significant  of  a  difference  in 
the  point  of  view.  The  modern  view  of  wisdom 
is  that  it  is  a  matter  which  mainly  consists  in  the 
strengthening  and  enrichment  of  the  intellectual 
powers.  Increase  of  capacity  for  acquiring  and 
retaining  knowledge;  increase  in  the  possession 
of  knowledge:  this  is  what  is  meant  by  growth 
in  wisdom.  And  by  knowledge  is  meant  ac- 
quaintance with  the  nature  and  history  of  man, 
and  with  the  nature  and  history  of  the  universe. 
All  this  is  the  sphere  of  the  intellect  rather  than 
of  the  heart.  The  purification  and  development 
of  the  moral  powers,  if  not  absolutely  excluded 
from  the  scope  of  wisdom,  is  commonly  left  in 

*  Mark  Pattison,  "  Essays  :  Life  of  Bishop  Warburton," 
vol.  ii.  pp.  163,  164  (Oxford  :  1889). 
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the  background  and  almost  out  of  sight.  What 
St.  James  says  here  is  fully  admitted:  the  high- 
est wisdom  keeps  a  man  from  the  bitterness  of 
party  spirit.  But  why?  Because  his  superior 
intelligence  and  information  tell  him  that  the 
opposition  of  those  who  dissent  from  him  is  the 
result  of  ignorance,  which  requires,  not  insult 
and  abuse,  but  instruction.  St.  James  does  not 
dissent  from  this  view,  but  he  adds  to  it.  There 
are  further  and  higher  reasons  why  the  truly 
wise  man  does  not  rail  at  others,  or  try  to  brow- 
beat and  silence  them.  Because,  while  he  ab- 
hors folly,  he  loves  the  fool,  and  would  win  him 
over  from  his  foolish  ways;  because  he  desires 
not  only  to  impart  knowledge,  but  to  increase 
virtue:  and  because  he  knows  that  strife  means 
confusion,  and  that  gentleness  is  the  parent  of 
peace.  Christians  are  charged  to  be  "  wise  as 
serpents,  but  harmless  as  doves." 

The  Scriptural  view  of  wisdom  does  not  con- 
tradict the  modern  one,  but  it  is  taken  from  the 
other  side.  In  it  the  education  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  powers  is  the  main  thing,  while 
intellectual  advancement  is  in  the  background  or 
out  of  sight.  There  is  nothing  in  the  teaching 
of  Christ  or  his  Apostles  that  is  hostile  to  in- 
tellectual progress;  but  neither  by  His  example, 
nor  by  the  directions  which  His  disciples  re- 
ceived or  delivered,  do  we  find  that  culture  was 
regarded  as  part  of,  or  necessary  to,  or  even  a 
very  desirable  companion  for,  the  Gospel. 
Neither  Christ  nor  any  one  of  His  immediate 
followers  came  forward  as  a  great  promoter  of 
intellectual  pursuits.  Why  is  this?  It  would 
perhaps  be  a  sound  and  sufficient  answer  to  say, 
that  valuable  as  such  work  would  have  been, 
there  was  much  more  serious  and  important 
work  to  be  done.  To  convert  men  from  sin  to 
righteousness  was  far  more  urgent  than  to  im- 
prove their  minds.  But  there  is  more  to  be  said 
than  this.  That  perverse  generation  had  to 
"  turn,  and  become  as  little  children,"  before  it 
could  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  To 
develop  a  man's  intellectual  powers  is  not  al- 
ways the  best  way  to  make  him  "  humble  him- 
self as  a  little  child."  Increase  of  knowledge 
may  make  a  Newton  feel  like  a  child  picking  up 
pebbles  on  the  shore  of  truth,  but  it  is  apt  to 
make  "  the  natural  man  "  less  childlike.  But  for 
no  one,  whether  catechumen,  or  convert,  or  ma- 
ture Christian,  can  the  cultivation  of  his  intellect 
be  as  pressing  a  duty  as  the  cultivation  of  his 
heart.  '  To  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and 
of  angels,"  and  to  "  know  all  mysteries  and  all 
knowledge,"  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
love.  And  it  is  in  some  measure  possible  to 
see  why  this  is  so.  Man's  moral  nature  cer- 
tainly suffered,  and  ruinously  suffered,  at  the 
Fall.  It  is  not  so  certain  that  his  intellectual  na- 
ture suffered  also.  If  it  did  suffer,  it  suffered 
through  the  moral  nature,  because  depravation 
of  the  heart  depraved  the  brain.  In  neither 
case  would  there  be  any  necessity  for  the  Gos- 
pel to  pay  special  attention  to  the  regeneration 
of  the  intellect.  If  man's  intellect  was  un- 
scathed by  his  fall  from  innocence,  it  could  con- 
tinue its  natural  development,  and  go  on  from 
strength  to  strength  towards  perfection.  If, 
however,  the  loss  of  innocence  has  entailed  a 
loss  of  mental  capacity,  then  the  wound  inflicted 
on  the  intellectual  nature  through  the  moral 
nature  must  be  healed  in  the  same  way.  First 
purify  the  heart  and  regenerate  the  will,  and 
then  the  recovery  of  the  intellect  will  follow  in 


due  course.  It  is  easy  to  reach  the  intellect 
through  the  heart,  and  this  is  what  the  wisdom 
that  is  from  above  aims  at  doing.  If  we  begin 
with  the  intellect,  we  shall  very  likely  end  there; 
and  in  that  case  the  man  is  not  raised  from  his 
degradation,  but  equipped  with  additional  pow- 
ers of  mischief.  "  Into  a  soul  that  deviseth  evil, 
wisdom  will  not  enter,  nor  yet  dwell  in  a  body 
that  is  sunk  in  sin  "  (Wisdom  i.  4). 

"  Full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits."  The  wis- 
dom from  above  is  not  only  peaceable,  reasona- 
ble, ?nd  conciliatory,  when  under  provocation 
or  criticism,  it  is  also  eager  to  take  the  initiative 
in  doing  all  the  good  in  its  power  to  those 
whom  it  can  reach  or  influence.  Thus  it  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  that  pure  and  undefiled  reli- 
gion which  visits  "  the  fatherless  and  widows 
in  their  affliction  "  (i.  27).  Just  as  St.  James 
has  no  sympathy  with  a  faith  which  does  not 
clothe  the  naked  and  feed  the  hungry,  and  offer 
of  its  best  to  God  (ii.  15,  16,  21),  nor  with  a 
tongue  which  blesses  God  and  curses  men 
(ii.  9),  so  he  has  no  belief  in  the  heavenly  char- 
acter of  a  wisdom  which  holds  itself  aloof  in 
calm  superiority  to  all  cavil  and  complaint,  with 
a  condescending  air  of  passionless  impartiality. 
The  intellectual  miser,  who  gloats  over  the 
treasures  of  his  own  accumulated  knowledge, 
and  smiles  with  lofty  indifference  upon  the  criti- 
cisms and  squabbles  of  the  imperfectly  in- 
structed, has  no  share  in  the  wisdom  that  is  from 
above.  He  is  peaceful  and  moderate,  not  out 
of  love  and  sympathy,  but  because  his  time  is 
too  precious  to  be  wasted  in  barren  controversy, 
and  because  he  is  too  proud  to  place  himself  on 
a  level  with  those  who  would  dispute  with  him. 
No  selfish  arrogance  of  this  kind  has  any  place 
in  the  character  of  the  truly  wise.  His  wisdom 
not  only  enlightens  his  intellect,  but  warms  his 
heart  and  strengthens  his  will.  He  believes  that 
"  the  wise  man  alone  is  king,"  and  that  "  the 
wise  man  alone  is  happy,"  yet  not  because  he 
has  the  crown  of  knowledge  and  abundance  of 
intellectual  enjoyment,  but  because  he  "  fulfils 
the  royal  law,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself"  (ii.  8),  and  because  happiness  is  to  be 
found  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  others. 

"  Without  variance,  without  hypocrisy." 
These  are  the  last  two  of  the  goodly  qualities 
which  St.  James  gives  as  marks  of  the  heavenly 
wisdom.  Similarity  in  sound,  which  cannot  well 
be  preserved  in  English,  has  evidently  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  their  selection  (a6ianpiToc, 
avvndnpiTor).  The  first  of  the  two  has  pehplexed 
translators,  and  the  English  versions  give  us 
considerable  choice:  "without  variance,"  "with- 
out wrangling,"  "  without  partiality,"  "  without 
doubtfulness,"  "  without  judging."  Purvey  has 
for  the  two  epithets  "  deeming  without  feign- 
ing," following  the  Sixtine  edition  of  the  Vul- 
gate, which  has  judicans  sine  simulatione,  instead 
of  non  judicans,  sine  simulatione.  The  word  oc- 
curs nowhere  else  either  in  the  Old  or  in  (he 
New  Testament;  but  it  is  cognate  with  a  word 
which  St.  James  uses  twice  at  the  beginning 
of  this  Epistle  (dta.Kpiv6p.evoc,  i.  6),  and  which  is 
there  rendered  "  doubting  "  or  "  wavering."  Of 
the  various  possible  meanings  of  the  word  be- 
fore us  we  may  therefore  prefer  "  without 
doubtfulness."  The  wisdom  from  above  is  un- 
wavering, steadfast,  singleminded.  Thus  Ig- 
natius charges  the  Magnesians  (xv.)  to  "pos- 
sess an  unventuring  spirit "  (adtaKpirov  nvcvpa), 
and  tells  the  Trallians  (i.)  that  he  has  "learned 
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that  they  have  a  mind  unblameable  and  un- 
wavering in  patience  "  (adiuKptrov  h  vtto/iovtj). 
And  Clement  of  Alexandria  ("  Paed.,"  II.  Hi., 
p.  100)  speaks  of  "unwavering  faith"  (adiaKpiru 
niorei),  and  a  few  lines  farther  on  he  reminds  his 
readers,  in  words  that  suit  our  present  subject, 
that  "  wisdom  is  not  bought  with  earthly  coin, 
nor  is  sold  in  the  market,  but  in  heaven."  If 
he  had  said  that  wisdom  is  not  sold  in  the 
market,  but  given  from  heaven,  he  would  have 
made  the  contrast  both  more  pointed  and  more 
true. 

"  The  fruit  of  righteousness  is  sown  in  peace 
for  them  that  make  peace."  The  Greek  may 
mean  either  "  for  them  that  make  peace,"  or 
"by  them  that  make  peace;"  and  we  need  not 
attempt  to  decide.  In  either  case  it  is  the  peace- 
makers who  sow  the  seed  whose  fruit  is  right- 
eousness, and  the  peacemakers  who  reap  this 
fruit.  The  whole  process  begins,  progresses, 
and  ends  in  peace. 

It  is  evident  that  the  heavenly  wisdom  is  pre- 
eminently a  practical  wisdom.  It  is  not  purely 
or  mainly  intellectual;  it  is  not  speculative;  it 
is  not  lost  in  contemplation.  Its  object  is  to 
increase  holiness  rather  than  knowledge,  and 
happiness  rather  than  information.  Its  atmos- 
phere is  not  controversy  and  debate,  but  gentle- 
ness and  peace.  It  is  full,  not  of  sublime  the- 
ories or  daring  hypotheses,  but  of  mercy  and 
good  fruits.  It  can  be  confident  without  wran- 
gling, and  reserved  without  hypocrisy.  It  is  the 
twin  sister  of  that  heavenly  love  which  "  envieth 
not,  vaunteth  not  itself,  seeketh  not  its  own,  is 
not  provoked,  taketh  no  account  of  evil." 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

ST.  JAMES  AND  PLATO  ON  LUSTS  AS 
THE  CAUSES  OF  STRIFE;  THEIR  EF- 
FECT ON  PRAYER. 

James  iv.  1-13. 

The  change  from  the  close  of  the  third  chap- 
ter to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  is  startling. 
St.  James  has  just  been  sketching  with  much 
beauty  the  excellences  of  the  heavenly  wisdom, 
and  especially  its  marked  characteristic  of  al- 
ways tending  to  produce  an  atmosphere  of 
peace,  in  which  the  seed  that  produces  the  fruit 
of  righteousness  will  grow  and  flourish.  Gen- 
tleness, good-will,  mercy,  righteousness,  peace — 
these  form  the  main  features  of  his  sketch.  And 
then  he  abruptly  turns  upon  his  readers  with 
the  question,  "  Whence  come  wars,  and  whence 
come  fightings  among  you?" 

The  sudden  transition  from  the  subject  of 
peace  to  the  opposite  is  deliberate.  Its  object 
is  to  startle  and  awaken  the  consciences  of  those 
who  are  addressed.  The  wisdom  from  below 
produces  bitter  jealousy  and  faction;  the  wis- 
dom from  above  produces  gentleness  and  peace. 
Then  how  is  to  be  explained  the  origin  of  the 
wars  and  fightings  which  prevail  among  the 
twelve  tribes  of  the  Dispersion?  That  ought 
to  set  them  thinking.  These  things  must  be 
traced  to  causes  which  are  earthly  or  demoniacal 
rather  than  heavenly;  and  if  so,  those  who  are 
guilty  of  them,  instead  of  contending  for  the 
office  of  teaching  others,  ought  to  be  seriously 
considering  how  to  correct  themselves.  Here, 
again,  there  is  the  strangest  contradiction  be- 
tween    their     professions     and     their     practice. 


Clement  of  Rome  seems  to  have  this  passage 
in  his  mind  when  he  writes  (cir.  A.  D.  97)  to  the 
Church  of  Corinth,  "  Wherefore  are  there 
strifes  and  wraths,  and  factions  and  divisions, 
and  war  among  you?"  (xlvi.). 

"  Wars  "  {nd'AefioL)  and  "  fiehtings  "  (paxai)  are 
not  to  be  understood  literally.  When  the  text 
is  applied  to  international  warfare  between 
Christian  states  in  modern  times,  or  to  any  case 
of  civil  war,  it  may  be  so  interpreted  without 
doing  violence  to  its  spirit;  but  that  is  not  the 
original  meaning  of  the  words.  There  was  no 
civil  war  among  the  Jews  at  this  time,  still  less 
among  the  Jewish  Christians.  St.  James  is  re- 
ferring to  private  quarrels  and  law-suits,  social 
rivalries  and  factions,  and  religious  contro- 
versies. The  subject-matter  of  these  disputes 
and  contentions  is  not  indicated,  because  that  is 
not  what  is  denounced.  It  is  not  for  having  dif- 
ferences about  this  or  that,  whether  rights  of 
property,  or  posts  of  honour,  or  ecclesiastical 
questions,  that  St.  James  rebukes  them,  but  for 
the  rancorous,  greedy,  and  worldly  spirit  in 
which  their  disputes  are  conducted.  Evidently 
the  lust  of  possession  is  among  the  things  which 
produce  the  contentions.  Jewish  appetite  for 
wealth  is  at  work  among  them. 

It  was  stated  in  a  former  chapter  (p.  567)  that 
there  are  places-  in  this  Epistle  in  which  St. 
James  seems  to  go  beyond  the  precise  circle  of 
readers  addressed  in  the  opening  words,  and 
to  glance  at  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  whether 
outside  Palestine  or  not,  and  whether  Christian 
or  not.  These  more  comprehensive  addresses 
are  more  frequent  in  the  second  half  of  the 
Epistle  than  in  the  first,  and  one  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  passage  before  us  is  one  of 
them.  In  that  case  we  may  believe  that  the 
bitter  contentions  which  divided  Pharisees, 
Sadducees,  Herodians,  Essenes,  Zealots,  and  Sa- 
maritans from  one  another  are  included  in  the 
wars  and  fightings,  as  well  as  the  quarrels  which 
disgraced  Christian  Jews.  In  any  case  we  see 
that  the  Jews  who  had  entered  the  Christian 
Church  had  brought  with  them  that  contentious 
spirit  which  was  one  of  their  national  character- 
istics. Just  as  St.  Paul  has  to  contend  with 
Greek  love  of  faction  in  his  converts  at  Corinth, 
so  St.  James  has  to  contend  with  a  similar  Jew- 
ish failing  among  the  converts  from  Judaism. 
And  it  would  seem  as  if  he  hoped  through  these 
converts  to  reach  many  of  those  who  were  not 
yet  converted.  What  he  wrote  to  Christian 
synagogues  would  possibly  be  heard  of  and 
noted  in  synagogues  which  were  not  Christian. 
At  any  rate  this  Epistle  contains  ample  evidence 
that  the  grievous  scandals  which  amaze  us  in 
the  early  history  of  the  Apostolic  Churches  of 
Corinth,  Galatia,  and  Ephesus  were  not  peculiar 
to  converts  from  heathenism:  among  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  circumcision,  who  had  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  life-long  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
His  law,  there  were  evils  as  serious,  and  some- 
times very  similar  in  kind.  The  notion  that  the 
Church  of  the  Apostolic  age  was  in  a  condition 
of  ideal  perfection  is  a  beautiful  but  baseless 
dream. 

"  Whence  wars,  and  whence  fightings  among 
you?  Come  they  not  hence,  even  of  your  pleas- 
ures which  war  in  your  members?  "  By  a  com- 
mon transposition,  St.  James,  in  answering  his 
own  question,  puts  the  pleasures  which  excite 
and  gratify  the  lusts  instead  of  the  lusts  them- 
selves,   in    much    the    same    way    as    we    use 
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"  drink  "  for  intemperance,  and  "  gold "  for 
avarice.  These  lusts  for  pleasures  have  their 
quarters  or  camp  in  the  members  of  the  body, 
*'.  e.,  in  the  sensual  part  of  man's  nature.  But 
they  are  there,  not  to  rest,  but  to  make  war, 
to  go  after,  and  seize,  and  take  for  a  prey  that 
which  has  roused  them  from  their  quietude  and 
set  them  in  motion.  There  the  picture,  as 
drawn  by  St.  James,  ends.  St.  Paul  carries  it 
a  stage  farther,  and  speaks  of  the  "  different  law 
in  my  members,  warring  against  the  law  of 
my  mind  "  (Rom.  vii.  23).  St.  Peter  does  the 
same,  when  he  beseeches  his  readers,  "  as  so- 
journers and  pilgrims,  to  abstain  from  fleshly 
lusts,  which  war  against  the  soul  "  (1  Peter  ii. 
11);  and  some  commentators  would  supply 
either  "  against  the  mind "  or  "  against  the 
soul "  here.  But  there  is  no  need  to  supply 
anything,  and  if  one  did  supply  anything  the 
"  wars  and  fightings  among  you  "  would  rather 
lead  us  to  understand  that  the  lusts  in  each 
one's  members  make  war  against  everything 
which  interferes  with  their  gratification,  and 
such  would  be  the  possessions  and  desires  of 
other  people.  This  completion  of  St.  James's 
picture  agrees  well  also  with  what  follows:  "  Ye 
lust,  and  have  not:  ye  kill  and  covet,  and  cannot 
obtain."  But  it  is  best  to  leave  the  metaphor 
just  where  he  leaves  it,  without  adding  any- 
thing. And  the  fact  that  he  does  not  add 
"  against  the  mind  "  or  "  against  the  soul  "  is 
some  slight  indication  that  he  had  not  seen 
either  the  passage  in  Romans  or  in  the  Epistle 
of  St.  Peter.     (See  above,  p.  569.) 

In  the  "  Phaedo  "  of  Plato  (66,  67)  there  is  a 
beautiful  passage,  which  presents  some  striking 
coincidences  with  the  words  of  St.  James. 
"  Wars,  and  factions,  and  fightings  have  no 
other  source  than  the  body  and  its  lusts.  For  it 
is  for  the  getting  of  wealth  that  all  our  wars 
arise,  and  we  are  compelled  to  get  wealth  be- 
cause of  our  body,  to  whose  service  we  are 
slaves;  and  in  consequence  we  have  no  leisure 
for  philosophy,  because  of  all  these  things.  And 
the  worst  of  all  is  that  if  we  get  any  leisure  from 
it,  and  turn  to  some  question,  in  the  midst  of 
our  inquiries  the  body  is  everywhere  coming  in, 
introducing  turmoil  and  confusion,  and  bewil- 
dering us,  so  that  by  it  we  are  prevented  from 
seeing  the  truth.  But  indeed  it  has  been  proved 
to  us  that  if  we  are  ever  to  have  pure  knowl- 
edge of  anything  we  must  get  rid  of  the  body, 
and  with  the  soul  by  itself  must  behold  things 
by  themselves.  Then,  it  would  seem,  we  shall 
obtain  the  wisdom  which  we  desire,  and  of 
which  we  say  that  we  are  lovers;  when  we  are 
dead,  as  the  argument  shows,  but  in  this  life 
not.  For  if  it  be  impossible  while  we  are  in 
the  body  to  have  pure  knowledge  of  anything, 
then  of  two  things  one — either  knowledge  is  not 
to  be  obtained  at  all,  or  after  we  are  dead;  for 
then  the  soul  will  be  by  itself,  apart  from  the 
body,  but  before  that  not.  And  in  this  life,  it 
would  seem,  we  shall  make  the  nearest  approach 
to  knowledge  if  we  have  no  communication  or 
fellowship  whatever  with  the  body,  beyond  what 
necessity  compels,  and  are  not  filled  with  its  na- 
ture, but  remain  pure  from  its  taint,  until  God 
Himself  shall  set  us  free.  And  in  this  way  shall 
we  be  pure,  being  delivered  from  the  foolish- 
ness of  the  body,  and  shall  be  with  other  like 
souls,  and  shall  know  of  ourselves  all  that  is 
clear  and  cloudless,  and  that  is  perhaps  all  one 
with  the  truth." 


Plato  and  St.  James  are  entirely  agreed  in 
holding  that  wars  and  fightings  are  caused  by 
the  lusts  that  have  their  seat  in  the  body,  and 
that  this  condition  of  fightings  without,  and  lusts 
within,  is  quite  incompatible  with  the  possession 
of  heavenly  wisdom.  But  there  the  agreement 
between  them  ceases.  The  conclusion  which 
Plato  arrives  at  is  that  the  philosopher  must, 
so  far  as  is  possible,  neglect  and  excommuni- 
cate his  body,  as  an  intolerable  source  of  cor- 
ruption, yearning  for  the  time  when  death  shall 
set  him  free  from  the  burden  of  waiting  upon 
this  obstacle  between  his  soul  and  the  truth. 
Plato  has  no  idea  that  the  body  may  be  sancti- 
fied here  and  glorified  hereafter;  he  regards  it 
simply  as  a  necessary  evil,  which  may  be  mini- 
mised by  watchfulness,  but  which  can  in  no  way 
be  turned  into  a  blessing.  The  blessing  will 
come  when  the  body  is  annihilated  by  death. 
St.  James,  on  the  contrary,  exhorts  us  to  cut 
ourselves  off,  not  from  the  body,  but  from 
friendship  with  the  world.  If  we  resist  the  Evil 
One,  who  tempts  us  through  our  ferocious  lusts, 
he  will  flee  from  us.  God  will  give  us  the  grace 
we  need,  if  we  pray  for  that  rather  than  for 
pleasures.  He  will  draw  nigh  to  us  if  we  draw 
nigh  to  Him;  and  if  we  purify  our  hearts  He  will 
make  His  Spirit  to  dwell  in  them.  Even  in  this 
life  the  wisdom  that  is  from  above  is  attainable, 
and  where  that  has  found  a  home  factions  and 
fightings  cease.  When  the  passions  cease  to 
war,  those  who  have  hitherto  been  swayed  by 
their  passions  will  cease  to  war  also.  But  those 
whom  St.  James  addresses  are  as  yet  very  far 
from  this  blessed  condition. 

"  Ye  lust,  and  have  not:  ye  kill  and  covet,  and 
cannot  obtain:  ye  fight  and  war."  In  short, 
sharp,  telling  sentences  he  puts  forth  the  items 
of  his  indictment;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  punctuate 
them  satisfactorily,  nor  to  decide  whether  "  ye 
kill  "  is  to  be  understood  literally  or  not.  In 
none  of  the  English  versions  does  the  punctua- 
tion seem  to  bring  out  a  logical  sequence  of 
clauses.  The  following  arrangement  is  sug- 
gested for  consideration:  "Ye  lust,  and  have 
not;  ye  kill.  And  ye  covet,  and  cannot  obtain; 
ye  fight  and  war."  In  this  way  we  obtain  two 
sentences  of  similar  meaning,  which  exactly 
balance  one  another.  "  Ye  lust,  and  have  not," 
corresponds  with,  "  Ye  covet,  and  cannot  ob- 
tain," and  "ye  kill"  with  "ye  fight  and  war;" 
and  in  each  sentence  the  last  clause  is  the  con- 
sequence of  what  precedes.  "  Ye  lust,  and  have 
not;  therefore  ye  kill."  "Ye  covet,  and  cannot 
obtain;  therefore  ye  fight  and  war."  This 
grouping  of  the  clauses  yields  good  sense,  and 
does  no  violence  to  the  Gre^k. 

"Ye  lust,  and  have  not;  therefore  ye  kill." 
Is  "kill"  to  be  understood  literally?  That 
murder,  prompted  by  avarice  and  passion,  was 
common  among  the  Christian  Jews  of  the  Dis- 
persion, is  quite  incredible.  That  monstrous  scan- 
dals occurred  in  the  Apostolic  age,  especially 
among  Gentile  converts,  who  supposed  that  the 
freedom  of  the  Gospel  meant  lax  morality,  is 
unquestionable;  but  that  these  scandals  ever 
took  the  form  of  indifference  to  human  life  we 
have  no  evidence.  And  it  is  specially  improba- 
ble that  murder  would  be  frequent  among  those 
who,  before  they  became  Christians,  had  been 
obedient  to  the  Mosaic  Law.  St.  James  may 
have  a  single  case  in  his  mind,  like  that  of  the 
incestuous  marriage  at  Corinth;  but  in  that  case 
he  would  probably  have  expressed  himself  dif- 
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ferently.  Or  again,  as  was  suggested  above,  he 
may  in  this  section  be  addressing  the  whole 
Jewish  race,  and  not  merely  those  who  had  be- 
come converts  to  Christianity;  and  in  that  case 
he  may  be  referring  to  the  brigandage  and  as- 
sassination which  a  combination  of  causes,  so- 
cial, political,  and  religious,  had  rendered  com- 
mon among  the  Jews,  especially  in  Palestine, 
at  this  time.  Of  this  evil  we  have  plenty  of 
evidence  both  in  the  New  Testament  and  in 
Josephus.  Barabbas  and  the  two  robbers  who 
were  crucified  with  Christ  are  instances  in  the 
Gospels.  And  with  them  we  may  put  the  para- 
ble of  the  man  "  who  fell  among  robbers,"  and 
was  left  half-dead  between  Jerusalem  and 
Jericho;  for  no  doubt  the  parable,  like  all 
Christ's  parables,  is  founded  on  fact,  and  is  no 
mere  imaginary  picture.  In  the  Acts  we  have 
Theudas  with  his  four  hundred  followers  (b.  c. 
4),  Judas  of  Galilee  (a.  d.  6),  and  the  Egyptian 
with  his  four  thousand  "  Assassins,"  or  "  Si- 
carii  "  (a.  d.  58) ;  to  whom  we  may  add  the  forty 
who  conspired  to  assassinate  St.  Paul  (v.  36, 
37;  xxi.  38;  xxiii.  12-21).  And  Josephus  tells  us 
of  another  Theudas,  who  was  captured  and  put 
to  death  with  many  of  his  followers  by  the  Ro- 
man Procurator  Cuspius  Fadus  (or.  a.  d.  45) ; 
and  he  also  states  that  about  fifty  years  earlier, 
under  Varus,  there  were  endless  disorders  in 
Judea,  sedition  and  robbery  being  almost 
chronic.  The  brigands  inflicted  a  certain 
amount  of  damage  on  the  Romans,  but  the 
murders  which  they  committed  were  on  their 
fellow-countrymen  the  Jews  ("  Ant.,"  XVII.  x. 
4,  8;   XX.  v.   1). 

In  either  of  these  ways,  therefore,  the  literal 
interpretation  of  "kill"  makes  good  sense;  and 
we  are  not  justified  in  saying,  with  Calvin,  that 
"  kill  in  no  way  suits  the  context."  Calvin,  with 
Erasmus,  Beza,  Hornejus,  and  others,  adopts 
the  violent  expedient  of  correcting  the  Greek 
from  "  kill  "  ((poviieTE)  to  "  envy  "  ((pOovelre), 
a  reading  for  which  not  a  single  MS.,  version, 
or  Father  can  be  quoted.  It  is  accepted,  how- 
ever, by  Tyndale  and  Cranmer  and  in  the 
Genevan  Bible,  all  of  which  have,  "  Ye  envy  and 
have  indignation,  and  cannot  obtain."  Wiclif 
and  the  Rhemish  of  course  hold  to  the  occiditis 
of  the  Vulgate,  the  one  with  "  slay,"  and  the 
other  with  "  kill." 

But  although  the  literal  interpretation  yields 
good  sense,  it  is  perhaps  not  the  best  interpreta- 
tion. It  was  pointed  out  above  that  "  ye  kill  " 
balances  "  ye  fight  and  war,"  and  that  "  wars 
and  fightings  "  evidently  are  not  to  be  under- 
stood literally,  as  the  context  shows.  If  then, 
"  ye  fight  and  war  "  means  "  ye  quarrel,  and  dis- 
pute, and  intrigue,  and  go  to  law  with  one  an- 
other," ought  not  "  ye  kill  "  to  be  explained  in 
a  similar  way?  Christ  had  said,  "  Ye  have 
heard  that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time,  Thou 
shalt  not  kill;  and  whosoever  shall  kill  shall 
be  in  danger  of  the  judgment:  but  I  say  unto 
you,  That  every  one  who  is  angry  with  his 
brother  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment  " 
(Matt.  v.  21,  22).  And  St.  John  tells  us  that 
"  every  one  who  hateth  his  brother  is  a  mur- 
derer "  (1  John  iii.  15).  "Every  one  who 
hateth  "  (?rac  6  fiiaHiv)  is  an  uncompromising  ex- 
pression, and  it  covers  all  that  St.  James  says 
here.  Just  as  the  cherished  lustful  thought  is 
adultery  in  the  heart  (Matt.  v.  28),  so  cherished 
hatred  is  murder  in  the  heart. 

But  there  is  an  explanation,  half  literal  and 
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half  metaphorical,  which  is  well  worth  consider- 
ing. It  has  been  pointed  out  how  frequently  St. 
James  seems  to  have  portions  of  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiasticus  in  his  mind.  We  read  there  that 
"the  bread  of  the  needy  is  the  life  of  the  poor: 
he  that  defraudeth  him  thereof  is  a  man  of 
blood.  He  that  taketh  away  his  neighbour's 
living  slayeth  him  ((povevuv) ;  and  he  that  de- 
fraudeth the  labourer  of  his  hire  is  a  blood- 
shedder  "  (xxxiv.  21,  22).  If  St.  James  was  fa- 
miliar with  these  words,  and  still  more  if  he 
could  count  on  his  readers  also  being  familiar 
with  them,  might  he  not  mean,  "  Ye  lust,  and 
have  not;  and  then,  to  gratify  your  desire,  you 
deprive  the  poor  of  his  living"?  Even  Deut. 
xxiv.  6  might  suffice  to  give  rise  to  such  a  strong 
method  of  expression:  "  No  man  shall  take  the 
mill  or  the  upper  millstone  to  pledge:  for  he 
taketh  a  man's  life  to  pledge."  Throughout 
this  section  the  language  used  is  strong,  as  if 
the  writer  felt  very  strongly  about  the  evils 
which  he  condemns." 

While  "  ye  lust,  and  have  not,  and  thereupon 
take  a  man's  livelihood  from  him,"  would  refer 
specially  to  possessions,  "  Ye  covet  (or  envy) 
and  cannot  obtain,  and  thereupon  fight  and 
war,"  might  refer  specially  to  honours,  posts, 
and  party  advantages.  The  word  rendered 
"  covet  "  (Ofiovre)  is  that  which  describes  the 
thing  which  love  never  does:  "  Love  envieth 
not "  (1  Cor.  xiii.  4).  When  St.  James  was 
speaking  of  the  wisdom  from  below  (iii.  14-16) 
the  kind  of  quarrels  which  he  had  chiefly  in  view 
were  party  controversies,  as  was  natural  after 
treating  just  before  of  sins  of  the  tongue.  Here 
the  wars  and  fightings  are  not  so  much  about 
matters  of  controversy  as  those  things  which 
minister  to  a  man's  "  pleasures,"  his  avarice,  his 
sensuality,  and  his  ambition. 

How  is  it  that  they  have  not  all  that  they 
want?  How  is  it  that  there  is  any  need  to 
despoil  others,  or  to  contend  fiercely  with  them 
for  possession?  "Ye  have  not,  because  ye  ask 
not.  Ye  ask,  and  receive  not,  because  ye  ask 
amiss."  That  is  the  secret  of  these  gnawing 
wants  and  lawless  cravings.  They  do  not  try 
to  supply  their  needs  in  a  way  that  would  cause 
loss  to  no  one,  viz.,  by  prayer  to  God;  they 
prefer  to  employ  violence  and  craft  against  one 
another.  Or  if  they  do  pray  for  the  supply  of 
their  earthly  needs,  they  obtain  nothing,  be- 
cause they  pray  with  evil  intent.  To  pray  with- 
out the  spirit  of  prayer  is  to  court  failure.  That 
God's  will  may  be  done,  and  His  Name  glorified, 
is  the  proper  end  of  all  prayer.  To  pray  simply 
that  our  wishes  may  be  satisfied  is  not  a  prayer 
to  which  fulfilment  has  been  promised;  still  less 
can  this  be  the  case  when  our  wishes  are  for 
the  gratification  of  our  lusts.  Prayer  for  ad- 
vance in  holiness  we  may  be  sure  is  in  accord- 
ance with  God's  will.  About  prayer  for  earthly 
advantages  we  cannot  be  sure;  but  we  may  pray 
for  such  things  so  far  as  they  are  to  His  glory 
and  our  own  spiritual  welfare.  Prayer  for 
earthly  goods,  which  are  to  be  used  as  instru- 
ments, not  of  His  pleasure,  but  of  ours,  we  may 
be  sure  is  not  in  accordance  with  His  will.  To 
such  a  prayer  we  need  expect  no  answer,  or  an 
answer  which  at  the  same  time  is  a  judgment; 
for  the  fulfilment  of  an  unrighteous  prayer  is 
sometimes  its  most  fitting  punishment. 

St.  James  is  not  blaming  his  readers  for  ask- 
ing God  to  give  them  worldly  prosperity. 
About  the   lawfulness   of   praying   for  temporal 
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blessings,  whether  for  ourselves  or  for  others, 
there  is  no  question.  St.  John  prays  that  Gaius 
"  in  all  things  may  prosper  and  be  in  health, 
even  as  his  soul  prospereth  "  (3  John  2),  and 
St.  James  plainly  implies  that  when  one  has 
temporal  needs  one  ought  to  bring  them  before 
God  in  prayer,  only  with  a  right  purpose  and 
in  a  right  spirit.  In  the  next  chapter  he  spe- 
cially recommends  prayer  for  the  recovery  of 
the  sick.  The  asking  amiss  consists  not  in  ask- 
ing for  temporal  things,  but  in  seeking  them 
for  a  wrong  purpose,  viz.,  that  they  may  be 
squandered  in  a  life  of  self-indulgence.  The 
right  purpose  is  to  enable  us  to  serve  God 
better.  Temporal  necessities  are  often  a  hin- 
drance to  good  service,  and  then  it  is  right  to 
ask  God  to  relieve  them.  But  in  all  such  things 
the  rule  laid  down  by  Christ  is  the  safe  one, 
"  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  His 
righteousness;  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you."  A  life  «consecrated  to  the 
service  of  God  is  the  best  prayer  for  temporal 
blessings.  Prayer  that  is  offered  in  a  grasping 
spirit  is  like  that  of  the  bandit  for  the  success 
of  his  raids. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  SEDUCTIONS  OF  THE  WORLD  AND 
THE  JEALOUSY  OF  THE  DIVINE  LOVE. 

James  iv.  4-6. 

The  Revisers  are  certainly  right  in  rejecting, 
without  even  mention  in  the  margin,  the  read- 
ing, "  Ye  adulterers  and  adulteresses."  The 
difficulty  of  the  revised  reading  pleads  strongly 
in  its  favour,  and  the  evidence  of  MSS.  and 
versions  is  absolutely  decisive.  The  interpola- 
tion of  the  masculine  was  doubtless  made  by 
those  who  supposed  that  the  term  of  reproach 
was  to  be  understood  literally,  and  who  thought 
it  inexplicable  that  St.  James  should  confine  his 
rebuke  to  female  offenders. 

But  the  context  shows  that  the  term  is  not  to 
be  understood  literally.  It  is  not  a  special  kind 
of  sensuality,  but  greed  and  worldliness  gen- 
erally, that  the  writer  is  condemning.  It  is  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  letter  that  being 
addressed  to  Jewish,  and  not  Gentile  converts, 
and  occasionally  to  Jews  whether  Christians  or 
not,  it  says  very  little  about  the  sins  of  the  flesh; 
and  "  adulteresses  "  here  is  no  exception.  The 
word  is  used  in  its  common  Old  Testament 
sense  of  spiritual  adultery — unfaithfulness  to  Je- 
hovah regarded  as  the  Husband  of  His  people. 
"They  that  are  far  from  Thee  shall  perish: 
Thou  hast  destroyed  all  them  that  go  a-whoring 
from  Thee  "  (Ps.  lxxiii.  27).  "  Thus  will  I  make 
thy  lewdness  to  cease  from  thee,  and  thy  whore- 
dom brought  from  the  land  of  Egypt"  (Ezek. 
xxiii.  27).  "  Plead  with  your  mother,  plead;  for 
she  is  not  My  wife,  neither  am  I  her  Husband  " 
(Hos.  ii.  2).  The  fifty-seventh  chapter  of  Isaiah 
contains  a  terrible  working  out  of  this  simile; 
and  indeed  the  Old  Testament  is  full  of  it.  Our 
Lord  is  probably  reproducing  it  when  he  speaks 
of  the  Jews  of  His  own  time  as  an  "  adulterous 
and  sinful  generation  "  (Matt.  xii.  39;  xvi.  4; 
Mark  viii.  38).  And  we  find  it  again  in  the 
Apocalypse  (ii.  22). 

But  why  does  St.  James  use  the  feminine? 
Had  he  accused  his  readers  of  adultery,  or  called 


them  an  adulterous  generation,  the  meaning 
would  have  been  clear  enough.  What  is  the 
exact  meaning  of  "Ye  adulteresses"? 

St.  James  wishes  to  bring  home  to  those 
whom  he  is  addressing  that  not  only  the  Chris- 
tian Church  as  a  whole,  or  the  chosen  people  as 
a  whole,  is  espoused  to  God,  but  that  each  in- 
dividual soul  stands  to  Him  in  the  relation  of  a 
wife  to  her  husband.  It  is  not  merely  the  case 
that  they  belong  to  a  generation  which  in  the 
main  has  been  guilty  of  unfaithfulness,  and  that 
in  this  guilt  they  share;  but  each  of  them,  taken 
one  by  one,  has  in  his  or  her  own  person  com- 
mitted this  sin  against  the  Divine  Spouse.  The 
sex  of  the  person  does  not  affect  the  relation- 
ship: any  soul  that  has  been  wedded  to  God, 
and  has  then  transferred  its  affection  and  al- 
legiance to  other  beings,  is  an  unfaithful  wife. 
St.  James,  with  characteristic  simplicity,  direct- 
ness, and  force,  indicates  this  fact  by  the  stern 
address,  "  Ye  adulteresses." 

"  Know  ye  not  that  the  friendship  of  the  world 
is  enmity  with  God?"  He  implies  that  they 
might  know  this,  and  that  they  can  scarcely  help 
doing  so;  it  is  so  obvious  that  to  love  His  op- 
ponent is  to  be  unfaithful  and  hostile  to  Him.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  section  St.  James  had  asked 
whence  came  the  miserable  condition  in  which 
his  readers  were  found;  and  he  replied  that  it 
came  from  their  own  desires,  which  they  tried 
to  gratify  by  intrigue  and  violence,  instead  of 
resorting  to  prayer;  or  else  from  the  carnal  aims 
by  which  they  turned  their  prayers  into  sin. 
Here  he  puts  the  same  fact  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent way.  This  vehement  pursuit  of  their  own 
pleasures,  in  word,  and  deed,  and  even  in  prayer 
— what  is  it  but  a  desertion  of  God  for  Mam- 
mon, a  sacrifice  of  the  love  of  God  to  the  friend- 
ship (such  as  it  is)  of  the  world?  It  is  a  base 
yielding  to  seductions  which  ought  to  have  no 
attractiveness,  for  they  involve  the  unfaithful- 
ness of  a  wife  and  the  treason  of  a  subject. 
There  can  be  no  true  and  loyal  affection  for  God 
while  some  other  than  God  is  loved,  and  not 
loved  for  His  sake.  If  a  woman  "  shall  put 
away  her  husband,  and  marry  another,  she  com- 
mitteth  adultery"  (Mark.  xi.  12);  and  if  a  soul 
shall  put  away  its  God,  and  marry  another,  it 
committeth  adultery.  A  wife  who  cultivates 
friendship  with  one  who  is  trying  to  seduce  her 
becomes  the  enemy  of  her  husband;  and  every 
Christian  and  Jew  ought  to  know  "  that  the 
friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God." 

St.  John  tells  us  (and  the  words  are  probably 
not  his,  but  Christ's)  that  "  God  loved  the 
world  "  (John  iii.  16).  He  also  charges  us  not 
to  love  the  world  (1  John  ii.  15).  And  here  St. 
James  tells  us  that  to  be  friends  with  the  world 
is  to  be  the  enemy  of  God.  It  is  obvious  that 
"  the  world  "  which  God  loves  is  not  identical 
with  "  the  world  "  which  we  are  told  not  to  love. 
"  World  "  (nocfioc)  is  a  term  which  has  various 
meanings  in  Scripture,  and  we  shall  go  seriously 
astray  if  we  do  not  carefully  distinguish  them. 
Sometimes  it  means  the  whole  universe  in  its 
order  and  beauty;  as  when  St.  Paul  says,  "For 
the  invisible  things  of  Him  since  the  creation 
of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  perceived 
through  the  things  that  are  made  "  (Rom.  i.  20). 
Sometimes  it  means  this  planet,  the  earth;  as 
when  the  Evil  One  showed  to  Jesus  "  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them  " 
(Matt.  iv.  8).  Again,  it  means  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth;  as  when  Christ  is  said  to  "take 
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away  the  sin  of  the  world"  (John  i.  2;  1  John 
iv.  14).  Lastly,  it  means  those  who  are  alien- 
ated from  God — unbelievers,  faithless  Jews  and 
Christians,  and  especially  the  great  heathen  or- 
ganisation of  Rome  (John  viii.  23;  xii.  31). 
Thus  a  word  which  originally  signified  the  nat- 
ural order  and  beauty  of  creation  comes  to  sig- 
nify the  unnatural  disorder  and  hideousness  of 
creatures  who  have  rebelled  against  their  Cre- 
ator. The  world  which  the  Father  loves  is  the 
whole  race  of  mankind,  His  creatures  and  His 
children.  The  world  which  we  are  not  to  love 
is  that  which  prevents  us  from  loving  Him  in 
return,  His  rival  and  His  enemy.  It  is  from  this 
world  that  the  truly  religious  man  keeps  himself 
unspotted  (i.  25).  Sinful  men,  with  their  sinful 
lusts,  keeping  up  a  settled  attitude  of  disloyalty 
and  hostility  to  God,  and  handing  this  on  as  a 
living  tradition,  are  what  St.  Paul,  and  St. 
James,  and  St.  John  mean  by  "  the  world." 

This  world  has  the  devil  for  its  ruler  (John 
xiv.  30).  It  lies  wholly  in  the  power  of  the  Evil 
One  (1  John  v.  ig).  It  cannot  hate  Christ's  ene- 
mies, for  the  very  reason  that  it  hates  Him 
(John  vii.  7).  And  for  the  same  reason  it  hates 
all  those  whom  He  has  chosen  out  of  its  midst 
(xv.  18,  19).  Just  as  there  is  a  Spirit  of  God, 
which  leads  us  into  all  the  truth,  so  there  is 
a  "  spirit  of  the  world,"  which  leads  to  just  the 
opposite  (1  Cor.  ii.  12).  This  world,  with  its 
lusts,  is  passing  away  (1  John  ii.  17),  and  its  very 
sorrow  worketh  death  (2  Cor.  vii.  10).  "  The 
world  is  human  nature,  sacrificing  the  spiritual 
to  the  material,  the  future  to  the  present,  the 
unseen  and  the  eternal  to  that  which  touches  the 
senses  and  which  perishes  with  time.  The  world 
is  a  mighty  flood  of  thoughts,  feelings,  princi- 
ples of  action,  conventional  prejudices,  dislikes, 
attachments,  which  have  been  gathering  around 
human  life  for  ages,  impregnating  it,  impelling 
it,  moulding  it,  degrading  it.  Of  the  millions  of 
millions  of  human  beings  who  have  lived,  nearly 
every  one  probably  has  contributed  something, 
his  own  little  addition,  to  the  great  tradition  of 
materialised  life  which  St.  [James]  calls  the 
world.  Every  one,  too,  must  have  received 
something  from  it.  According  to  his  circum- 
stances the  same  man  acts  upon  the  world,  or  in 
turn  is  acted  on  by  it.  And  the  world  at  differ- 
ent times  wears  different  forms.  Sometimes  it 
is  a  solid  compact  mass,  an  organisation  of  pro- 
nounced ungodliness.  Sometimes  it  is  a  subtle, 
thin,  hardly  suspected  influence,  a  power  alto- 
gether airy  and  impalpable,  which  yet  does  most 
powerfully  penetrate,  inform,  and  shape  human 
life." 

There  is  no  sin  in  a  passionate  love  of  the 
ordered  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  universe,  as 
exhibited  either  in  this  planet  or  in  the  countless 
bodies  which  people  the  immensity  of  space;  no 
sin  in  devoting  the  energies  of  a  lifetime  to  find- 
ing out  all  that  can  be  known  about  the  laws  and 
conditions  of  nature  in  all  its  complex  manifes- 
tations. Science  is  no  forbidden  ground  to 
God's  servants,  for  all  truth  is  God's  truth,  and 
to  learn  it  is  a  revelation  of  Himself.  If  only  it 
be  studied  as  His  creature,  it  may  be  admired 
and  loved  without  any  disloyalty  to  Him. 

Still  less  is  there  any  sin  in  "  the  enthusiasm 
of  humanity,"  in  a  passionate  zeal  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  whole  human  race.  A  con- 
suming love  for  one's  fellow-men  is  so  far  from 
involving  enmity  to  God  that  it  is  impossible  to 
have  any  genuine  love  of  God  without  it.     "  He 


that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen 
cannot  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen"  (1 
John  iv.  20).  The  love  of  the  world  which  St. 
James  condemns  is  a  passion  which  more  than 
anything  else  renders  a  love  of  mankind  impos- 
sible. Its  temper  is  selfishness,  and  the  princi- 
ple of  its  action  is  the  conviction  that  every  hu- 
man being  is  actuated  by  purely  selfish  motives. 
It  has  no  belief  in  motives  of  which  it  has  no 
experience  either  in  itself  or  in  those  among 
whom  it  habitually  moves.  Next  to  a  cultiva- 
tion of  the  love  of  God,  a  cultivation  of  the  love 
of  man  is  the  best  remedy  for  the  deadly  paral- 
ysis of  the  heart  which  is  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  choosing  to  be  a  friend  of  the  world. 

This  choice  is  a  very  important  element  in 
the  matter.  It  is  lost  in  the  Authorised  Version, 
but  is  rightly  restored  by  the  Revisers.  "  Who- 
soever, therefore,  would  be  {(iovlifirj  elvai)  a 
friend  of  the  world  maketh  himself  (KaQioraTai ) 
an  enemy  of  God."  It  is  useless  for  him  to 
plead  that  he  has  no  wish  to  be  hostile  to  God. 
He  has  of  his  own  free  will  adopted  a  condition 
of  life  which  of  necessity  involves  hostility  to 
Him.  And  he  has  full  opportunity  of  knowing 
this;  for  although  the  world  may  try  to  deceive 
him  by  confusing  the  issue,  God  does  not.  The 
world  may  assu;  e  him  that  there  is  no  need  of 
any  choice:  he  has  no  need  to  abandon  God; 
it  is  quite  easy  to  serve  God,-and  yet  remain  on 
excellent  terms  with  the  world.  But  God  de- 
clares that  the  choice  must  be  made,  and  that  it 
is  absolute  and  exclusive.  "  And  now,  Israel, 
what  doth  the  Lord  thy  God  require  of  thee,  but 
to  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  all  His 
ways,  and  to  love  Him,  and  to  serve  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
to  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and 
His  statutes,  which  I  command  thee  this  day 
for  thy  good?"  (Deut.  x.  12,  13;  comp.  vi.  5 
and  xxx.  6). 

The  next  two  verses  are  a  passage  of  known 
difficulty,  the  most  difficult  in  this  Epistle,  and 
one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  the  intensity  of  his  detestation 
of  the  evil  against  which  he  is  inveighing,  St. 
James  has  used  condensed  expressions  which 
can  be  understood  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  decide  which  of  the  three 
or  four  possible  meanings  is  the  one  intended. 
But  the  question  has  been  obscured  by  the  sug- 
gestion of  explanations  which  are  not  tenable. 
The  choice  lies  between  those  which  are  given  in 
the  margin  of  the  Revised  Version  and  the  one 
before  us  in  the  text;  for  we  may  safely  discard 
all  those  which  depend  upon  the  reading  "  dwell- 
eth  in  us "  (/carti/c^aev)  and  we  must  stand  by 
the  reading  "  made  to  dwell  in  us  "  {mTciiuaev). 

The  questions  which  cannot  be  answered  with 
certainty  are  these:  1.  Are  two  Scriptures 
quoted,  or  only  one?  and  if  two  are  quoted, 
where  is  the  first  of  them  to  be  found?  2.  Who 
is  it  that  "longeth"  or  "lusteth"?  is  it  God, 
or  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  our  own  human  spirit? 
3.  What  is  it  that  is  longed  for  by  God  or  the 
Spirit?  Let  us  take  these  three  questions  in 
order. 

1.  The  words  which  follow  "  Think  ye  that  the 
Scripture  speaketh  in  vain?  "  do  not  occur  in  the 
Old  Testament,  although  the  sense  of  them  may 
be  found  piecemeal  in  a  variety  of  passages. 
Therefore,  either  the  words  are  not  a  quotation 
at  all,  or  they  are  from  some  book  no  longer 
extant,   or  they  are   a  condensation   of  several 
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utterances  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  first  of 
these  suppositions  seems  to  be  the  best,  but 
neither  of  the  others  can  be  set  aside  as  im- 
probable. We  may  paraphrase,  therefore,  the 
first  part  of  the  passage  thus: — 

"Ye  unfaithful  spouses  of  Jehovah!  know  ye 
not  that  to  be  friendly  with  the  world  is  to  be  at 
enmity  with  Him?  Or  do  ye  think  that  what 
the  Scripture  says  about  faithlessness  to  God 
is  idly  spoken?  "  But  as  regards  this  first  ques- 
tion we  must  be  content  to  remain  in  great  un- 
certainty. 

_  2.  Who  is  it  that  "  longeth  "  or  "  lusteth  " 
(innroQel).  To  decide  whether  "  longeth "  or 
"  lusteth  "  is  the  right  translation  will  help  us  to 
decide  this  second  point,  and  it  will  also  help 
us  to  decide  whether  the  sentence  is  inter- 
rogative or  not.  Is  this  word  of  desiring  used 
here  in  the  good  sense  of  longing  or  yearning, 
or  in  the  bad  sense  of  lusting?  The  word  oc- 
curs frequently  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
in  every  one  of  these  passages  it  is  used  in 
a  good  sense  (Rom.  i.  n;  2  Cor.  v.  2;  ix. 
14;  Phil.  i.  8;  ii.  26;  1  Thess.  iii.  10;  2  Tim. 
i.  4;  1  Peter  ii.  2).  Nor  is  this  the  whole 
case.  Substantives  and  adjectives  which  are 
closely  cognate  with  it  are  fairly  common, 
and  these  are  all  used  in  a  good  sense  (Rom.  xv. 
23;  2  Cor.  vii.  7,  11;  Phil.  iv.  1).  We  may 
therefore  set  aside  the  interpretations  of  the 
sentence  which  require  the  rendering  "  lusteth," 
whether  the  statement  that  man's  spirit  lusteth 
enviously,  or  the  question,  Doth  the  Divine 
Spirit  in  us  lust  enviously?  The  word  here  ex- 
presses the  mighty  and  affectionate  longing  of 
the  Divine  love.  And  it  is  the  Spirit  which 
God  made  to  dwell  in  us  which  longeth  over 
us  with  a  jealous  longing.  If  we  make  the  sen- 
tence mean  that  God  longeth,  then  we  are  com- 
pelled to  take  the  Spirit  which  He  made  to 
dwell  in  us  as  that  for  which  He  longs;  God  has 
a  jealous  longing  for  His  own  Spirit  implanted 
in  us.  But  this  does  not  yield  very  good  sense; 
we  decide,  therefore,  for  the  rendering,  "  Even 
unto  jealousy  doth  the  Spirit  which  He  made  to 
dwell  in  us  yearn  over  us."  "  Even  unto  jeal- 
ousy; "  these  words  stand  first,  with  great  em- 
phasis. No  friendship  with  the  world  or  any 
alien  object  can  be  tolerated. 

3.  The  third  question  has  been  solved  by  the 
answer  to  the  second.  That  which  is  yearned 
for  by  the  Spirit  implanted  in  us  is  ourselves. 
The  meaning  is  not  that  God  longs  for  man's 
spirit  (the  human  spirit  would  hardly  be  spoken 
of  as  that  which  God  "  made  to  dwell  in  us  "), 
or  that  He  longs  for  the  Holy  Spirit  in  us 
(a  meaning  which  would  be  very  hard  to  ex- 
plain), but  that  His  Holy  Spirit  yearns  for  us 
with  a  jealous  yearning.  God  is  a  jealous  God, 
and  the  Divine  love  is  a  jealous  love;  it  brooks 
no  rival.  And  when  His  Spirit  takes  up  its 
abode  in  us  it  cannot  rest  until  it  possesses  us 
wholly,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  alien  affections. 

At  one  of  the  conferences  between  the  North- 
ern and  the  Southern  States  of  America  during 
the  war  of  1861-1865  the  representatives  of  the 
Southern  States  stated  what  cession  of  territory 
they  were  prepared  to  make,  provided  that  the 
independence  of  the  portion  that  was  not  ceded 
to  the  Federal  Government  was  secured.  More 
and  more  attractive  offers  were  made,  the  por- 
tions to  be  ceded  being  increased,  and  those 
to  be  retained  in  a  state  of  independence  being 
proportionately  diminished.     All  the  offers  were 


met  by  a  steadfast  refusal.  At  last  President 
Lincoln  placed  his  hand  on  the  map  so  as  to 
cover  all  the  Southern  States,  and  in  these  em- 
phatic words  delivered  his  ultimatum:  "  Gentle- 
men, this  Government  must  have  the  whole." 
The  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  at 
an  end  if  any  part,  however  small,  was  allowed 
to  become  independent  of  the  rest.  It  was  a 
vital  principle,  which  did  not  admit  of  excep- 
tions or  degrees.  It  must  be  kept  in  its  entirety, 
or  it  was  not  kept  at  all. 

Just  such  is  the  claim  which  God,  by  the 
working  of  His  Spirit,  makes  upon  ourselves. 
He  cannot  share  us  with  the  world,  however 
much  we  may  offer  to  Him,  and  however 
little  to  His  rival.  If  a  rival  is  admitted  at  all, 
our  relation  to  Him  is  violated  and  we  have  be- 
come unfaithful.  His  government  must  have 
the  whole.  \ 

Do  these  terms  seem  to  be  harsh?  They  are 
not  really  so,  for  the  more  we  surrender,  the 
more  He  bestows.  We  give  up  the  world,  and 
that  appears  to  us  to  be  a  great  sacrifice.  "  But 
He  giveth  more  grace."  Even  in  this  world  He 
gives  far  more  than  we  give  up,  and  adds  a 
crown  of  life  in  the  world  to  come  (i.  12). 
"  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  There  is  no  man  that 
hath  left  house,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or 
mother,  or  father,  or  children,  or  lands,  for  My 
sake,  and  for  the  Gospel's  sake,  but  he  shall  re- 
ceive a  hundredfold  now  in  this  time,  houses, 
and  brethren,  and  sisters,  and  mothers,  and 
children,  and  lands,  with  persecutions;  and  in 
the  world  to  come  eternal  life  "  (Mark  x.  29,  30). 
"  God  resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  to 
the  humble."  Those  who  persist  in  making 
friends  with  the  world,  in  seeking  its  advan- 
tages, in  adopting  its  standards,  in  accepting  its 
praise,  God  resists.  By  choosing  to  throw  in 
their  lot  with  His  enemy  they  have  made  them- 
selves His  enemies,  and  He  cannot  but  with- 
stand them.  But  to  those  who  humbly  submit 
their  wills  to  His,  who  give  up  the  world,  with 
its  gifts  and  its  promises,  and  are  willing  to  be 
despised  by  it  in  order  to  keep  themselves  un- 
spotted from  it,  He  gives  grace — grace  to  cling 
closer  to  Him,  in  spite  of  the  attractions  of  the 
world;  a  gift  which,  unlike  the  gifts  of  the 
world,  never  loses  its  savour. 

Was  St.  James  acquainted  with  the  "  Mag- 
nificat"? May  not  he,  the  Lord's  brother,  have 
sometimes  heard  the  Mother  of  the  Lord  recite 
it?  The  passage  before  us  is  almost  like  an 
echo  of  some  of  its  words:  "  His  mercy  is  unto 
generations  and  generations  of  them  that  fear 
Him.  He  hath  showed  strength  with  His  arm; 
He  hath  scattered  the  proud  in  the  imagination 
of  their  heart.  He  hath  put  down  princes  from 
their  thrones,  and  hath  exalted  them  of  low 
degree.  The  hungry  He  hath  filled  with  good 
things;  and  the  rich  He  hath  sent  empty  away." 
At  any  rate  the  "  Magnificat "  and  St.  James 
teach  the  same  lesson  as  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
and  St.  Peter,  who,  like  St.  James,  quotes  it 
(1  Peter  v.  5),  that  God  resists  and  puts  down 
those  who  choose  to  unite  themselves  with  the 
world  in  preference  to  Him,  and  gives  more 
and  more  graces  and  blessings  to  all  who  by 
faith  in  Him  and  His  Christ  have  overcome  the 
world.  It  is  only  by  faith  that  we  can  overcome. 
A  conviction  that  the  things  which  are  seen  are 
the  most  important  and  pressing,  if  not  the  only 
realities,   is   sure   to   betray   us   into   a   state   of 
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captivity  in  which  the  power  to  work  for  God, 
and  even  the  desire  to  serve  Him,  will  become 
less  and  less.  We  have  willed  to  place  our- 
selves under  the  world's  spell,  and  such  influ- 
ence as  we  possess  tells  not  for  God,  but  against 
Him.  But  a  belief  that  the  chief  and  noblest 
realities  are  unseen  enables  a  man  to  preserve 
an  attitude  of  independence  and  indifference  to- 
wards things  which,  even  if  they  are  substantial 
advantages,  belong  to  this  world  only.  He 
knows  how  insignificant  all  that  this  life  has  to 
offer  is,  compared  with  the  immeasurable  joys 
and  woes  of  the  life  to  come,  and  he  cannot  be 
guilty  of  the  folly  of  sacrificing  a  certain  and 
eternal  future  to  a  brief  and  uncertain  present. 
The  God  in  whom  he  believes  is  far  more  to 
him  than  the  world  which  he  sees  and  feels. 
"  This  is  the  victory  which  hath  overcome  the 
world,  even  his  faith." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  POWER  OF  SATAN  AND  ITS  LIMITS 
—HUMILITY  THE  FOUNDATION  OF 
PENITENCE  AND  OF  HOLINESS. 

James  iv.  7-10. 

Submission  to  God  is  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  end  of  the  prodigal's  return  from  disastrous 
familiarity  with  the  world  to  the  security  of  the 
Father's  home.  A  readiness  to  submit  to  what- 
ever He  may  impose  is  the  first  step  in  the  con- 
version, just  as  unwillingness  to  surrender  one's 
own  will  is  the  first  step  towards  revolt  and  de- 
sertion. "  I  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called 
Thy  son:  make  me  as  one  of  Thy  hired  serv- 
ants." As  soon  as  the  resolve  to  make  this  act 
of  submission  is  formed,  the  turning-point  be- 
tween friendship  with  the  world  and  fidelity  to 
God  has  been  passed.  The  homeward  path  is 
not  an  easy  one,  but  it  is  certain,  and  those  who 
unflinchingly  take  it  are  sure  of  a  welcome  at 
the  end  of  it.  The  prodigal  was  tenderly  re- 
ceived back  by  his  offended  father,  and  these 
adulterous  souls  will  be  admitted  to  their  old 
privileges  again,  if  they  will  but  return.  God 
has  given  them  no  bill  of  divorcement  to  put 
them  away  for  ever  (Isa.  1.  1).  "  If  a  man  put 
away  his  wife,  and  she  go  from  him  and  become 
another  man's,  shall  he  return  unto  her  again? 
Shall  not  that  land  be  greatly  polluted?  But 
thou  hast  played  the  harlot  with  many  lovers; 
yet  return  again  to  Me,  saith  the  Lord  "  (Jer. 
iii.  1).  An  amount  of  mercy  and  forgiveness 
which  cannot  be  shown  by  an  earthly  husband 
to  his  unfaithful  wife  is  readily  promised  by 
God. 

But  the  return  must  be  a  complete  one. 
There  must  be  every  guarantee  that  the  penitent 
is  in  earnest  and  has  utterly  broken  with  the 
past.  And  St.  James  with  affectionate  sternness 
points  out  the  necessary  steps  towards  recon- 
ciliation. He  will  not  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
those  who  "  have  healed  the  hurt  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  My  people  lightly,  saying,  Peace,  peace; 
when  there  is  no  peace"  (Jer.  viii.  11).  The 
results  of  intimacy  with  the  world  cannot  be 
undone  in  a  day,  and  there  is  painful  work  to  be 
done  before  the  old  relationship  can  be  restored 
between  the  soul  and  its  God. 

Among  the  most  grievous  consequences  of 
yielding  to  the  world  and  its  ways  are  the  weak- 


ening of  the  will  and  the  lowering  of  the  moral 
tone.  They  come  gradually,  but  surely;  and 
they  act  and  react  upon  one  another.  The 
habitual  shirking  of  the  sterner  duties  of  life, 
and  the  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  self-indul- 
gence, enervate  the  will;  and  the  conscious 
adoption  of  a  standard  of  life  which  is  not  ap- 
proved by  conscience  is  in  itself  a  lowering  of 
tone.  And  this  is  one  of  the  essential  elements 
of  worldliness.  The  pleas  that  "  I  can't  help 
it,"  and  that  "  everybody  does  it,"  are  among  the 
most  common  excuses  urged  by  those  whose 
citizenship  is  not  in  heaven  (Phil.  iii.  20),  but  in 
that  commonwealth  of  which  Satan  is  the  pre- 
siding power.  They  like  to  believe  that  tempta- 
tions are  irresistible,  and  that  there  is  no  obliga- 
tion to  rise  above  the  standard  of  morality 
which  those  about  them  profess  to  accept.  Such 
men  deliberately  surrender  to  what  they  know 
to  be  evil,  and  place  what  they  think  to  be  ex- 
pedient above  what  they  know  to  be  right,  for- 
getting that  even  the  worldlings  who  set  them 
this  low  standard,  and  openly  defend  it,  very 
often  do  not  really  approve  it,  but  despise  while 
they  applaud  the  man  that  conforms  to  it. 

St.  James  enters  an  earnest  and  simple  protest 
against  the  weak  plea  that  temptations  are  irre- 
sistible. To  maintain  that  is  to  assert  that  the 
Evil  One  has  more  will  and  power  to  destroy 
mankind  than  God  has  to  save  them.  The  truth 
is  exactly  the  other  way.  God  not  only  allows 
to  Satan  no  power  to  coerce  a  man  into  sin, 
but  He  Himself  is  ever  ready  to  aid  when  He 
is  faithfully  prayed  to  do  so.  Every  Christian  is 
endowed  with  -  sufficient  power  to  withstand 
Satan,  if  only  the  will  to  withstand  is  present, 
because  he  has  the  power  to  summon  God  to 
his  assistance.  "  Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will 
flee  from  you;"  that  is  one  side  of  the  blessed 
truth;  and  the  other  is  its  correlative:  "Draw 
nigh  to  God,  and  He  will  draw  nigh  to  you." 

It  will  be  observed  that  St.  James,  quite  as 
much  as  St.  Peter,  or  St.  Paul,  or  St.  John, 
speaks  of  the  chief  power  of  evil  as  a  person. 
The  passage  is  not  intelligible  on  any  other  in- 
terpretation; for  there  is  a  manifest  and  telling 
antithesis  between  the  devil  who  yields  to  oppo- 
sition, and  the  God  who  responds  to  invitation. 
It  is  a  contrast  between  two  personal  agencies. 
Whether  St.  James  was  aware  of  the  teaching 
of  the  Apostles  on  this  point  is  not  of  great 
moment;  his  own  teaching  is  clear  enough.  As 
a  Jew  he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  belief  that 
there  are  evil  spiritual  beings  of  whom  Satan  is 
the  chief,  and  since  he  became  a  Christian  he 
had  never  been  required  to  revise  this  belief. 
He  was  probably  well  aware  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  to  the  real  source  of  temptations. 
He  may  have  heard  Christ's  own  interpretation 
of  the  birds  in  the  parable  of  the  Sower:  "  And 
when  they  have  heard,  straightway  cometh  Sa- 
tan, and  taketh  away  the  word  which  hath  been 
sown  in  them  "  (Matt.  iv.  15).  He  probably 
had  heard  of  Christ's  declaration  to  St.  Peter, 
"  Simon,  Simon,  behold,  Satan  asked  to  have 
you,  that  he  might  sift  you  as  wheat:  but  I  made 
supplication  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not " 
(Luke  xxii.  31),  where  we  have  a  contrast  sim- 
ilar to  this,  an  infernal  person  on  one  side,  and 
a  Divine  Person  on  the  other,  of  the  man  as- 
sailed by  temptation.  How  easy  to  have  inter-  , 
preted  the  birds  in  the  parable  as  the  impersonal 
solicitations  of  a  depraved  nature,  the  hearers' 
own  evil  tendencies;  and  perhaps  if  we  had  not 
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possessed  Christ's  own  explanation  we  should 
so  have  explained  the  birds  by  the  wayside.  But 
Christ  seems  to  have  made  use  of  this,  the 
queen  of  all  the  parables  (Mark  iv.  13),  in  order 
to  teach  that  a  personal  enemy  there  is,  who 
is  ever  on  the  watch  to  deprive  us  of  what  will 
save  our  souls.  And  the  warning  to  St.  Peter 
might  easily  have  been  given  in  a  form  that 
would  not  have  implied  a  personal  tempter. 
Nor  do  these  two  striking  passages  stand  alone 
in  our  Lord's  teaching.  How  unnecessary  to 
speak  of  the  woman  who  "  was  bowed  together, 
and  could  in  nowise  lift  up  herself,"  as  one 
"  whom  Satan  had  bound,"  unless  He  desired  to 
sanction  and  enforce  this  belief  (Luke  xiv.  II, 
16).  And  why  speak  of  having  "beheld  Satan 
fall  as  lightning  from  heaven  "  (Luke  x.  18). 
unless  He  had  this  desire?  When  the  Jews  said 
that  He  cast  out  devils  by  the  aid  of  the  prince  of 
the  devils,  it  would  have  been  a  much  more  com- 
plete contradiction  to  have  replied  that  no  such 
person  existed,  than  to  argue  that  Satan  was 
not  likely  to  fight  against  his  own  interests.  If 
the  belief  in  personal  powers  of  evil  is  a  super- 
stition, Jesus  Christ  had  ample  opportunities  of 
correcting  it;  and  He  not  only  steadfastly  ab- 
stained from  doing  so,  but  in  very  marked  ways, 
both  by  His  acts  and  by  His  teaching,  He  did 
a  great  deal  to  encourage  and  inculcate  the  be- 
lief. He  showed  no  sympathy  with  the  scepti- 
cism of  the  Sadducees  about  such  things.  He 
argued  convincingly  against  them  as  regards  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  and  a  future  life, 
and  He  gave  full  sanction  to  the  belief  in  angels 
and  spirits,  both  good  and  bad.  There  is  no 
need  to  lay  much  stress  upon  the  disputed  mean- 
ing of  the  last  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer; 
the  evidence  is  quite  ample  without  that.  Yet 
those  who  are  convinced  that  "  Lead  us  not  into 
temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  the  evil,"  must 
mean,  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver 
us  from  the  tempter,"  have  a  very  important 
piece  of  evidence  to  add  to  all  the  rest.  Is  a 
gross  superstition  embodied  in  the  very  wording 
of  the  model  prayer? 

On  p.  407  of  this  volume  is  a  passage  on  this 
subject  respecting  which  a  very  friendly  critic 
has  said  that  he  cannot  quite  see  the  force  of  it. 
As  the  argument  is  of  value,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  state  it  here  more  clearly.  The  state- 
ment criticised  is  the  concluding  sentence  of  the 
following  passage:  "It  has  been  said  that  if 
there  were  no  God  we  should  have  to  invent 
one;  and  with  almost  equal  truth  we  might  say 
that  if  there  were  no  devil  we  should  have  to 
invent  one.  Without  a  belief  in  God  bad  men 
would  have  little  to  induce  them  to  conquer  their 
evil  passions;  without  a  belief  in  a  devil  good 
men  would  have  little  hope  of  ever  being  able 
to  do  so."  The  meaning  of  the  last  statement 
is  this,  that  if  good  men  were  compelled  to  be- 
lieve that  all  the  devilish  suggestions  which  rise 
up  in  their  minds  come  from  themselves  alone, 
they  might  well  be  in  despair  of  ever  getting 
the  better  of  themselves  or  of  curing  a  nature 
capable  of  producing  such  offspring.  But  when 
they  know  that  "  a  power,  not  themselves,  which 
makes  for  "  wickedness  is  the  source  of  these 
diabolical  temptations,  then  they  can  have  con- 
fidence that  their  own  nature  is  not  so  hope- 
lessly corrupt  but  that,  with  the  help  of  "  the 
Power,  not  themselves,  that  makes  for  right- 
eousness "  they  will  be  able  to  gain  the  vic- 
tory. 


The  plea  that  the  devil  is  irresistible,  and  that 
therefore  to  yield  to  temptation  is  inevitable,  is 
only  another  form  of  the  fallacy,  against  which 
St.  James  has  already  protested,  of  trying  to 
shift  the  responsibility  of  temptation  from  one- 
self to  God  (i.  13-15)-  It  is  the  old  fallacy  car- 
ried a  stage  farther.  The  former  plea  has  ref- 
erence to  the  temptation;  the  present  one  has 
reference  to  the  fall.  As  regards  both  the  facts 
are  conclusive.  We  often  provoke  our  own 
temptations;  we  always  can  resist  them  if  we 
in  faith  draw  nigh  to  God  for  protection.  "  To 
this  end  the  Son  of  man  was  manifested,  that 
He  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil  " 
(1  John  in.  8).  And  the  Son  of  God  preserveth 
every  child  of  God,  "  and  the  evil  one  toucheth 
him  not"  (1  John  v.  18).  But  the  man  himself 
must  consent  and  co-operate,  for  God  saves  no 
man  against  his  will.  "  Return  unto  Me,  and 
I  will  return  unto  you,"  is  the  principle  of  the 
Old  Covenant  (Zech.  i.  3) ;  and  "  Draw  nigh  to 
God,  and  He  will  draw  nigh  to  you,"  is  the 
principle  of  the  New. 

The  converse  of  this  is  true  also,  and  it  is 
a  fact  of  equal  solemnity  and  of  great  awfulness. 
Resist  God,  and  He  will  depart  from  you. 
Draw  nigh  to  the  devil,  and  he  will  draw  nigh 
to  you.  If  we  persist  in  withstanding  God's 
grace,  He  will  at  last  leave  us  to  ourselves.  His 
Spirit  will  not  always  strive  with  us;  but  at  last 
He  Himself  hardens  the  heart  which  we  have 
closed  against  him,  for  He  allows  things  to  take 
their  course,  and  the  heart  which  refuses  to  be 
softened  by  the  dew  of  His  grace  must  become 
harder  and  harder.  And  the  more  we  place  our- 
selves in  the  devil's  way,  by  exposing  ourselves 
to  needless  temptations,  the  more  diligently  he 
will  seek  us  and  abide  with  us.  Those  who 
voluntarily  take  up  their  abode  in  the  tents  of 
ungodliness  have  surrendered  all  claim  to  be 
kept  unspotted  from  the  world.  They  have  lost 
their  right  to  join  in  the  cry,  "  Why  standest 
Thou  afar  off,  O  Lord?  Why  hidest  Thou  Thy- 
self in  times  of  trouble?" 

But  the  hands  which  one  raises  in  prayer  to 
God  must  be  cleansed  by  withholding  them  from 
all  evil  practices,  and  from  all  grasping  after  the 
contaminating  gifts  of  the  world;  and  the  heart 
must  be  purified  by  the  quenching  of  unholy  de- 
sires and  the  cultivation  of  a  godly  spirit.  In 
this  St.  James  is  but  repeating  the  principles 
laid  down  by  the  Psalmist:  "Who  shall  ascend 
into  the  hill  of  the  Lord?  and  who  shall  stand  in 
His  holy  place?  He  that  hath  clean  hands  and 
a  pure  heart"  (Ps.  xxiv.  3,  4).  And  in  similar 
language  we  find  Clement  of  Rome  exhorting 
the  Corinthians,  "  Let  us  therefore  approach 
Him  in  holiness  of  soul,  lifting  up  pure  and 
undefiled  hands  unto  Him  "  (xxix.).  In  all 
these  instances  the  external  instruments  of  hu- 
man conduct  are  mentioned  along  with  the  in- 
ternal source  of  it. 

St.  James  is  not  addressing  two  classes  of 
people  when  he  says,  "  Cleanse  your  hands,  ye 
sinners;  and  purify  your  hearts,  ye  double- 
minded."  Every  one  whose  hands  have 
wrought  unrighteousness  is  a  sinner  who  needs 
this  cleansing;  and  every  one  who  attempts  to 
draw  nigh  to  God,  without  at  the  same  time 
surrendering  all  unholy  desires,  is  a  double- 
minded  man  who  needs  this  purification.  The 
"  halting  between  two  opinions,"  between  God 
and  Mammon,  and  between  Christ  and  the 
world,  is  fatal  to  true  conversion  and  efficacious 
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prayer.  What  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  these 
sinners  of  double  mind,  is  outward  amendment 
of  life  and  inward  purification  of  the  desires. 
"  The  sinner  that  goeth  two  ways  "  must  with 
"  a  single  eye  "  direct  his  path  along  the  narrow 
way.  "  Whoso  walketh  uprightly  shall  be  de- 
livered; but  he  that  walketh  perversely  in  two 
ways  shall  fall  at  once  "  (Prov.  xxviii.  18).  The 
whole  exhortation  is  in  spirit  very  similar  to  the 
second  half  of  the  second  chapter  of  Ecclesi- 
asticus.  Note  especially  the  concluding  verses: 
"  They  that  fear  the  Lord  will  prepare  their 
hearts  and  humble  their  souls  in  His  sight,  say- 
ing. We  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  and 
not  into  the  hands  of  men;  for  as  His  majesty  is, 
so  is  His  mercy." 

There  must  be  no  "  light  healing,"  or  treat- 
ment of  the  grievous  sins  of  the  past  as  of  no 
moment.  There  must  be  genuine  sorrow  for 
the  unfaithfulness  which  has  separated  them  so 
long  from  their  God,  and  for  the  pride  which 
has  betrayed  them  into  rebellion  against  Him. 
"  Be  afflicted,  and  mourn,  and  weep."  The  first 
verb  refers  to  the  inward  feeling  of  wretched- 
ness, the  other  two  to  the  outward  expression 
of  it.  These  two  are  found  in  combination  in 
several  passages,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
in  the  New  (2  Sam.  xix.  2;  Neh.  viii.  9;  Mark 
xvi.  10;  Luke  vi.  25;  Rev.  xviii.  15,  19).  The 
feelings  of  satisfaction  and  self-sufficiency  in 
which  these  friends  of  the  world  have  hitherto 
indulged,  and  the  glowing  complacency  which 
has  been  manifest  in  their  demeanor,  have 
been  quite  out  of  place,  and  must  be  exchanged 
for  feelings  and  manifestations  of  grief.  Their 
worldly  merriment  also  must  be  abandoned; 
those  who  have  cut  themselves  off  from  God 
have  no  true  spring  of  joy.  "  Let  your 
laughter  be  turned  to  mourning,  and  your  joy 
to  heaviness."  The  last  word  (naT7i<peia),  which 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  Scripture,  refers  pri- 
marily to  the  dejected  look  which  accompanies 
heaviness  of  heart.  The  writer  of  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  uses  the  adjective  («arj?0vc)  to  express 
the  "  gloomy  phantoms  with  unsmiling  faces  " 
which  he  supposes  to  have  appeared  to  the 
Egyptians  during  the  plague  of  darkness  (xvii. 
4).  The  term  admirably  expresses  the  opposite 
of  boisterous  lightheartedness. 

St.  James  ends  as  he  began,  with  submission 
to  the  Almighty.  He  began  his  exhortation  as 
to  the  right  method  of  conversion  with  "  Be 
subject  unto  God."  He  ends  with  "  Hum- 
ble yourselves  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and 
He  will  exalt  you."  The  root  of  their  world- 
liness  and  their  grasping  at  wealth  and  honour 
is  pride  and  self-will,  and  the  cure  for  that  is 
self-abasement  and  self-surrender.  If  it  is 
God's  will  that  they  should  occupy  a  lowly 
place  in  society,  let  them  humbly  accept  their 
lot,  and  not  try  to  change  it  by  violence  or 
fraud.  If  they  will  but  remember  their  own 
transgressions  against  the  Lord,  they  will  admit 
that  the  humblest  place  is  not  too  humble  for 
their  merits;  and  it  is  the  humble  whom  God 
delights  to  honour.  Here,  again,  St.  James  is 
reproducing  the  teaching  of  his  Divine  Brother: 
"  Every  one  that  exalteth  himself  shall  be  hum- 
bled; and  he  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  ex- 
alted" (Luke  xiv.  11;  Matt,  xxiii.  12).  And  the 
Old  Testament  teaches  the  same  lesson.     "  The 


humble  person  He  shall  save,"  says  Eliphaz  the 
Temanite  (Job  xxii.  29);  and  the  Psalmist'gives 
us  both  sides  of  the  Divine  law  of  compensation: 
"Thou  wilt  save  the  afflicted  people;  but  the 
haughty  eyes  Thou  wilt  bring  down  "  (xviii.  27). 

"Humble  yourselves;"  "He  that  humbleth 
himself."  Everything  depends  on  that.  It  must 
be  self-abasement.  There  is  nothing  meritori- 
ous in  chancing  to  be  in  a  humble  position,  still 
less  in  being  forced  to  descend  to  one.  It  is 
the  voluntary  acceptance,  or  the  choice,  of  a 
lowly  place  that  is  pleasing  to  God.  We  must 
choose  it  as  knowing  that  we  deserve  nothing 
better,  and  as  wishing  that  others  should  be  pro- 
moted rather  than  ourselves.  And  this  must  be 
done  "in  the  sight  of  the  Lord;"  not  in  self- 
consciousness,  "  to  be  seen  of  men,"  which  is 
"  the  pride  that  apes  humility,"  but  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  ineffable  presence  of  God. 
That  is  the  source  of  all  true  self-abasement  and 
humility.  To  realise  that  we  are  in  the  presence 
of  the  All-holy  and  All-pure,  in  whose  sight 
the  stars  are  not  clean,  and  who  charges  even 
the  angels  with  folly,  is  to  feel  that  all  differ- 
ences of  merit  between  man  and  man  have  faded 
away  in  the  immeasurable  abyss  which  separates 
our  own  insignificance  and  pollution  from  the 
majesty  of  His  holiness.  "  Now  mine  eye  seeth 
Thee.  Wherefore  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in 
dust  and  ashes,"  is  the  language  of  Job  (xlii. 
5,  6).  And  it  was  the  same  feeling  which  wrung 
from  St.  Peter,  as  he  fell  down  at  Jesus'  knees, 
the  agonising  cry,  "  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am 
a  sinful  man,  O  Lord  "  (Luke  v.  8).  Hence  it 
is  that  the  most  saintly  persons  are  always  the 
most  humble;  for  they  realise  most  perfectly  the 
holiness  of  God  and  the  ceaselessness  of  His 
presence,  and  are  therefore  best  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  contrast  between  their  own  miserable 
imperfections  and  His  unapproachable  purity. 
The  language  which  they  at  times  use  about 
■themselves  is  sometimes  suspected  of  unreality 
and  exaggeration,  if  not  of  downright  hypoc- 
risy; but  it  is  the  natural  expression  of  the  feel- 
ings of  one  who  knows  a  great  deal  about  the 
difference  between  a  creature  who  is  habitually 
falling  into  sin  and  One  who,  in  holiness,  as 
in  wisdom  and  power,  is  absolute  and  infinite 
perfection.  Humility  is  thus  the  beginning  and 
end  of  all  true  religion.  The  sinner  who  turns 
to  God  must  be  humble;  and  this  is  the  humility 
which  St.  James  is  urging.  And  the  saint,  as  he 
approaches  nearer  to  God,  will  be  humble;  for 
he  knows  what  the  approach  has  cost  him,  and 
how  very  far  off  he  still  remains. 

"  And  He  will  exalt  you."  This  is  the  result, 
not  the  motive.  To  strive  to  be  humble  in  order 
to  be  exalted  would  be  to  poison  the  virtue  at 
its  source.  Just  as  the  conscious  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness is  fatal  to  its  attainment,  so  also  the 
conscious  aim  at  Divine  promotion.  The  way 
to  be  happy  is  not  to  think  about  one's  own 
happiness,  but  to  sacrifice  it  to  that  of  others; 
and  the  way  to  be  exalted  by  God  is  not  to 
think  of  one's  own  advancement,  but  to  devote 
oneself  to  the  advancement  of  others.  The  ex- 
altation is  sure  to  come,  if  only  humility  is  at- 
tained; an  exaltation  of  which  there  is  a  fore- 
taste even  in  this  life,  but  the  full  fruition  of 
which  lies  in  those  unknown  glories  which  await 
the  humble  Christian  in  the  world  to  come. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

SELF-ASSURANCE  AND  INVASION  OF 
DIVINE  PREROGATIVES  INVOLVED  IN 
THE  LOVE  OF  CENSURING  OTHERS. 

James  iv.  u,  12. 

From  sins  which  are  the  result  of  a  want  of 
love  to  God  St.  James  passes  on,  and  abruptly, 
to  some  which  are  the  result  of  a  want  of  love 
for  one's  neighbour.  But  in  thus  passing  on 
he  is  really  returning  to  his  main  subject,  for 
the  central  portion  of  the  Epistle  is  chiefly  taken 
up  with  one's  duty  towards  one's  neighbour. 
And  of  this  duty  he  again  singles  out  for  special 
notice  the  necessity  for  putting  a  bridle  on  one's 
tongue  (i.  26;  iii.  1-12).  Some  have  supposed 
that  he  is  addressing  a  new  class  of  readers; 
but  the  much  gentler  address,  "  brethren,"  as 
compared  with  "  ye  adulteresses  "  (ver.  4),  "  ye 
sinners,"  "  ye  double-minded  "  (ver.  8),  does  not 
at  all  compel  us  to  suppose  that.  After  a  para- 
graph of  exceptional  sternness,  he  returns  to 
his  usual  manner  of  addressing  his  readers  (i.  2, 
16,  19;  ii.  1,  s,  14;  iii.  1,  10,  12;  v.  7,  9,  10,  12,  19), 
and  with  all  the  more  fitness  because  the  ad- 
dress "  brethren  "  is  in  itself  an  indirect  reproof 
for  unbrotherly  conduct.  It  implies  what  Moses 
expressed  when  he  said,  "  Sirs,  ye  are  brethren; 
why  do  ye  wrong  one  to  another?"  (Acts  vii. 
26). 

"  Speak  not  against  one  another,  brethren." 
The  context  shows  what  kind  of  adverse  speak- 
ing is  meant.  It  is  not  so  much  abusive  or 
calumnious  language  that  is  condemned,  as  the 
love  of  finding  fault.  The  censorious  temper  is 
utterly  unchristian.  It  means  that  we  have  been 
paying  an  amount  of  attention  to  the  conduct 
of  others  which  would  have  been  better  be- 
stowed upon  our  own.  It  means  also  that  we 
have  been  paying  this  attention,  not  in  order  to 
help,  but  in  order  to  criticise,  and  criticise  unfa- 
vourably. It  shows,  moreover,  that  we  have  a 
very  inadequate  estimate  of  our  own  frailty  and 
shortcomings.  If  we  knew  how  worthy  of 
blame  we  ourselves  are,  we  should  be  much 
less  ready  to  deal  out  blame  to  others.  But 
over  and  above  all  this,  censoriousness  is  an  in- 
vasion of  the  Divine  prerogatives.  It  is  not 
merely  a  transgression  of  the  royal  law  of 
love,  but  a  setting  oneself  above  the  law,  as 
if  it  were  a  mistake,  or  did  not  apply  to  oneself. 
It  is  a  climbing  up  on  to  that  judgment-seat  on 
which  God  alone  has  the  right  to  sit,  and  a 
publishing  of  judgments  upon  others  which  He 
alone  has  the  right  to  pronounce.  This  is  the 
aspect  of  it  on  which  St.  James  lays  most  stress. 

"  He  that  speaketh  against  a  brother,  or 
judgeth  a  brother,  speaketh  against  the  law  and 
judgeth  the  law."  St.  James  is  probably  not 
referring  to  Christ's  command  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  "Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged. 
For  with  what  judgment  ye  judge,  ye  shall  be 
judged "  (Matt.  vii.  1,  2).  It  is  a  law  of  far 
wider  scope  that  is  in  his  mind,  the  same  as  that 
of  which  he  has  already  spoken,  "  the  perfect 
law,  the  law  of  liberty"  (i.  25);  "the  royal  law, 
according  to  the  Scripture,  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself "  (ii.  8).  No  one  who 
knows  this  law,  and  has  at  all  grasped  its  mean- 
ing and  scope,  can  suppose  that  observance  of 
it  is   compatible   with   habitual   criticism   of  the 


conduct  of  others,  and  frequent  utterance  of  un- 
favourable judgments  respecting  them.  No 
man,  however  willing  he  may  be  to  have  his 
conduct  laid  open  to  criticism,  is  fond  of  being 
constantly  subjected  to  it.  Still  less  can  any 
one  be  fond  of  being  made  the  object  of  slight- 
ing and  condemnatory  remarks.  Every  man's 
personal  experience  has  taught  him  that;  and  if 
he  loves  his  neighbour  as  himself,  he  will  take 
care  to  inflict  on  him  as  little  pain  of  this  kind 
as  possible.  If,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  royal 
law  of  charity,  and  with  full  experience  of  the 
vexation  which  adverse  criticism  causes,  he  still 
persists  in  framing  and  expressing  unfriendly 
opinions  respecting  other  people,  then  he  is  set- 
ting himself  up  as  superior,  not  only  to  those 
whom  he  presumes  to  judge,  but  to  the  law 
itself.  He  is,  by  his  conduct,  condemning  the 
law  of  love  as  a  bad  law,  or  at  least  as  so  de- 
fective that  a  superior  person  like  himself  may 
without  scruple  disregard  it.  In  judging  and 
condemning  his  brother  he  is  judging  and 
condemning  the  law;  and  he  who  condemns  a 
law  assumes  that  he  is  in  possession  of  some 
higher  principle  by  which  he  tests  it  and  finds 
it  wanting.  What  is  the  higher  principle  by 
which  the  censorious  person  justifies  his  con- 
tempt for  the  law  of  love?  He  has  nothing  to 
show  us  but  his  own  arrogance  and  self-confi- 
dence. He  knows  what  the  duty  of  other  per- 
sons is,  and  how  signally  they  fall  short  of  it. 
To  talk  of  "  hoping  all  things,  and  enduring  all 
things."  and  of  "  taking  not  account  of  evil," 
may  be  all  very  well  theoretically  of  an  ideal 
state  of  society;  but  in  the  very  far  from  ideal 
world  in  which  we  have  to  live  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  one's  eye  open  to  the  conduct  of  other 
people,  and  to  keep  them  up  to  the  mark  by 
letting  them  and  their  acquaintances  know  what 
we  think  of  them.  It  is  no  use  mincing  matters 
or  being  mealy-mouthed;  wherever  abuses  are 
found,  or  even  suspected,  they  must  be  de- 
nounced. And  if  other  persons  neglect  their 
duty  in  this  particular,  the  censorious  man  is  not 
going  to  share  such  responsibility.  This  is  the 
kind  of  reasoning  by  which  flagrant  violations 
of  the  law  of  love  are  frequently  justified.  And 
such  reasoning,  as  St.  James  plainly  shows, 
amounts  really  to  this,  that  those  who  employ 
it  know  better  than  the  Divine  Lawgiver  the 
principles  by  which  human  society  ought  to  be 
governed.  He  has  clearly  promulgated  a  law; 
and  they  ascend  His  judgment-seat,  and  intimate 
that  very  serious  exceptions  and  modifications 
are  necessary;  indeed,  that  in  some  cases  the 
law  must  be  entirely  superseded.  They,  at  any 
rate,  are  not  bound  by  it. 

This  proneness  to  judge  and  condemn  others 
is  further  proof  of  that  want  of  humility  about 
which  so  much  was  said  in  the  previous  section. 
Pride,  the  most  subtle  of  sins,  has  very  many 
forms,  and  one  of  them  is  the  love  of  finding 
fault;  that  is,  the  love  of  assuming  an  attitude 
of  superiority,  not  only  towards  other  persons, 
but  towards  the  law  of  charity  and  Him  who  is 
the  Author  of  it.  To  a  truly  humble  man  this 
is  impossible.  He  is  accustomed  to  contrast  the 
outcome  of  his  own  life  with  the  requirements  of 
God's  law,  and  to  know  how  awful  is  the  gulf 
which  separates  the  one  from  the  other.  He 
knows  too  much  against  himself  to  take  delight 
in  censuring  the  faults  of  others.  Censorious- 
ness is  a  sure  sign  that  he  who  is  addicted  to  it 
is  ignorant  of  the  immensity  of  his  own  short- 
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comings.  No  man  who  habitually  considers  his 
own  transgressions  will  be  eager  to  be  severe 
upon  the  transgressions  of  others,  or  to  usurp 
functions  which  require  full  authority  and  per- 
fect knowledge  for  their  equitable  and  adequate 
performance. 

Censoriousness  brings  yet  another  evil  in  its 
train.  Indulgence  in  the  habit  of  prying  into 
the  acts  and  motives  of  others  leaves  us  little 
time  and  less  liking  for  searching  carefully  into 
our  own  acts  and  motives.  The  two  things  act 
and  react  upon  one  another  by  a  natural  law. 
The  more  seriously  and  frequently  we  examine 
ourselves,  the  less  prone  we  shall  be  to  criticise 
others;  and  the  more  pertinaciously  we  busy 
ourselves  about  the  supposed  shortcomings  and 
delinquencies  of  our  neighbours,  the  less  we  are 
likely  to  investigate  and  realise  our  own  griev- 
ous sins.  All  the  more  will  this  be  the  case  if 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  utterance  to  the 
uncharitable  judgments  which  we  love  to  frame. 
He  who  constantly  expresses  his  detestation  of 
evil  by  denouncing  the  evil  doings  of  his 
brethren  is  not  the  man  most  likely  to  express 
his  detestation  of  it  by  the  holiness  of  his  own 
life;  and  the  man  whose  whole  life  is  a  protest 
against  sin  is  not  the  man  most  given  to  pro- 
testing against  sinners.  To  be  constantly  spec- 
ulating, to  be  frequently  deciding,  to  be  ready 
to  make  known  our  decisions,  as  to  whether 
this  man  is  "  awakened  "  or  not,  whether  he  is 
"  converted  "  or  not,  whether  he  is  a  "  Catholic  " 
or  not,  whether  he  is  a  "  sound  Churchman  " 
or  not — what  is  this  but  to  climb  up  into  the 
White  Throne,  and  with  human  ignorance  and 
prejudice  anticipate  the  judgments  of  Divine 
Omniscience  and  Justice,  as  to  who  are  on  the 
right  hand,  and  who  on  the  left? 

"  One  only  is  Lawgiver  and  Judge,  even  He 
who  is  able  to  save  and  to  destroy."  There  is 
one  and  only  one  Source  of  all  law  and  author- 
ity, and  that  Source  is  God  Himself.  Jesus 
Christ  affirmed  the  same  doctrine  when  He  con- 
sented to  plead,  as  a  prisoner  charged  with  many 
crimes,  before  the  judgment-seat  of  His  own 
creature,  Pontius  Pilate.  "  Thou  wouldest  have 
no  power  agai'nst  Me,  except  it  were  given  thee 
from  above"  (John  xix.  11).  It  was  Christ's 
last  word  to  the  Roman  Procurator,  a  declara- 
tion of  the  supremacy  of  God  in  the  government 
of  the  world,  and  a  protest  against  the  claim 
insinuated  in  "  I  have  power  to  release  Thee, 
and  I  have  power  to  crucify  Thee,"  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  an  authority  that  was  irresponsible. 
Jesus  declared  that  Pilate's  power  over  Himself 
was  the  result  of  a  Divine  commission;  for  the 
possession  and  exercise  of  all  authority  are  the 
gift  of  God,  and  can  have  no  other  origin.  And 
this  sole  Fount  of  authority,  this  one  only  Law- 
giver and  Judge,  has  no  need  of  assessors. 
While  He  delegates  some  portions  of  His  power 
to  human  representatives,  He  requires  no  man. 
He  allows  no  man,  to  share  his  judgment-seat, 
or  to  cancel  or  modify  His  laws.  It  is  one  of 
those  cases  in  which  the  possession  of  power 
is  proof  of  the  possession  of  right.  "  He  who 
is  able  to  save  and  to  destroy,"  who  has  the 
power  to  execute  sentences  respecting  the  weal 
and  woe  of  immortal  souls,  has  the  right  to 
pronounce  such  sentences.  Man  has  no  right 
to  frame  and  utter  such  judgments,  because  he 
has  no  power  to  put  them  into  execution;  and 
the  practice  of  uttering  them  is  a  perpetual 
usurpation  of  Divine  prerogatives.     It  is  an  ap- 


proach to  that  sin  which  brought  about  the  fall 
of  the  angels. 

Is  not  the  sin  of  a  censorious  temper  in  a 
very  real  sense  diabolical?  It  is  Satan's  special 
delight  to  be  "  the  accuser  of  the  brethren " 
(Rev.  xii.  10).  His  names,  Satan  ("  adver- 
sary ")  and  devil  (&d/3o?ioc  = "  malicious  ac- 
cuser "),  bear  witness  to  this  characteristic, 
which  is  brought  prominently  forward  in  the 
opening  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Job.  It  is  of 
the  essence  of  censoriousness  that  its  activity  is 
displayed  with  a  sinister  motive.  The  charges 
are  commonly  uttered,  not  to  the  person  who 
is  blamed,  but  to  others,  who  will  thereby  be 
prejudiced  against  him;  or  if  they  are  made  to 
the  man's  own  face,  it  is  with  the  object  of  in- 
flicting pain,  rather  than  with  the  hope  of 
thereby  inducing  him  to  amend.  It  is  no 
"  speaking  truth  in  love  "  (Eph.  iv.  15),  but  reck- 
less or  malevolent  speaking  evil,  without  much 
caring  whether  it  be  true  or  false.  It  is  the  poi- 
soning of  the  wells  out  of  which  respect  and  af- 
fection for  our  fellow-men  flow.  Thus  the  pre- 
sumption which  grasps  at  functions  that  belong 
to  God  alone  leads  to  a  fall  and  a  course  of 
action  which  is  indeed  Satanical. 

"  One  only  is  the  Lawgiver  and  the  Judge, 
even  He  who  is  able  to  save  and  to  destroy." 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  teach  the  same  doctrine 
in  those  Epistles  which  (as  has  been  already 
pointed  out)  it  is  possible  that  the  writer  of  this 
Epistle  may  have  seen.  "  Be  subject  to  every 
ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake:  whether 
it  be  to  the  king,  as  supreme  (i.  e.,  to  the  Ro- 
man Emperor) ;  or  unto  governors,  as  sent  by 
him"  (1  Peter  ii.  13).  However  much  of  hu- 
man origination  (ktioic  avtipuirivrj)  there  may  be 
about  civil  government,  yet  its  sanctions  are  Di- 
vine. And  St.  Paul  affirms  that  its  real  origin 
is  Divine  also:  "  There  is  no  power  but  of  God; 
and  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God  " 
(Rom.  xiii.  1).  The  ultimate  sanction  of  even 
Pilate's  misused  jurisdiction  was  "  from  above;  " 
and  it  was  to  inhabitants  of  Rome,  ap- 
palled by  the  frantic  atrocities  of  Nero,  that  St. 
Paul  declared  that  the  authority  of  their  Em- 
peror existed  by  "  the  ordinance  of  God."  If 
to  resist  this  delegated  authority  be  a  serious 
matter,  how  much  more  to  attempt  to  anticipate 
or  to  contradict  the  judgments  of  Him  from 
whom  it  springs! 

"  But  who  art  thou,  that  judgest  thy  neigh- 
bour?" St.  James  concludes  this  brief  section 
against  the  sin  of  censoriousness  by  a  telling 
argumentum  ad  hominem.  Granted  that  there  are 
grave  evils  in  some  of  the  brethren  among 
whom  and  with  whom  you  live;  granted  that  it  is 
quite  necessary  that  these  evils  should  be  no- 
ticed and  condemned;  are  you  precisely  the  per- 
sons that  are  best  qualified  to  do  it?  Putting 
aside  the  question  of  authority,  what  are  your 
personal  qualifications  for  the  office  of  a  censor 
and  a  judge?  Is  there  that  blamelessness  of 
life,  that  gravity  of  behaviour,  that  purity  of 
motive,  that  severe  control  of  tongue,  that  free- 
dom from  contamination  from  the  world,  that 
overflowing  charity  which  marks  the  man  of 
pure  religion?  To  such  a  man  finding  fault  with 
his  brethren  is  real  pain;  and  therefore  to  be 
fond  of  finding  fault  is  strong  evidence  that 
these  necessary  qualities  are  not  possessed. 
Least  of  all  is  such  a  one  fond  of  disclosing  to 
others  the  sins  which  he  has  discovered  in  an 
erring  brother.     Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a  bet- 
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ter  way  of  detecting  our  own  "secret  faults" 
than  that  of  noticing  what  blemishes  we  are 
most  prone  to  suspect  and  denounce  in  the  lives 
of  our  neighbours.  It  is  often  our  own  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  iniquity  that  makes  us 
suppose  that  others  must  be  like  ourselves.  It 
is  our  own  meanness,  dishonesty,  pride,  or  im- 
purity that  we  see  reflected  on  what  is  perhaps 
only  the  surface  of  a  life  whose  secret  springs 
and  motives  lie  in  a  sphere  quite  beyond  our 
grovelling  comprehension.  Here,  again,  St. 
James  is  quite  in  harmony  with  St.  Paul,  who 
asks  the  same  question:  "Who  art  thou  that 
judgest  the  servant  of  another?  to  his  own  lord 
he  standeth  or  falleth.  .  .  .  But  thou,  why 
dost  thou  judge  thy  brother?  or  thou  again,  why 
dost  thou  set  at  naught  thy  brother?  For  we 
shall  all  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
God?"  (Rom.  xiv.  4,  10). 

But  are  not  St.  James  and  St.  Paul  requiring 
of  us  what  is  impossible?  Is  it  not  beyond  our 
power  to  avoid  forming  judgments  about  our 
brethren?  Certainly  this  is  beyond  our  power, 
and  we  are  not  required  to  do  anything  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  attempt  to  avoid  such  inevita- 
ble judgments.  Whenever  the  conduct  of 
others  comes  under  our  notice  we  necessarily 
form  some  kind  of  an  opinion  of  it,  and  it  is 
out  of  these  opinions  and  judgments,  of  which 
we  form  many  in  the  course  of  a  day,  that  our 
own  characters  are  to  a  large  extent  slowly 
built  up;  for  the  way  in  which  we  regard  the 
conduct  of  others  has  a  great  influence  upon 
our  Own  conduct.  But  it  is  not  this  necessary 
judging  that  is  condemned.  What  is  con- 
demned is  the  inquisitorial  examination  of  our 
neighbours'  views  and  actions,  undertaken  with- 
out authority  and  without  love.  Such  judging 
is  sinister  in  its  purpose,  and  is  disappointed  if 
it  can  find  nothing  to  blame.  It  is  eager,  rather 
than  unwilling,  to  think  evil,  its  prejudices  be- 
ing against,  rather  than  in  favour  of,  those 
whom  it  criticises.  To  discover  some  grievous 
form  of  wrong-doing  is  not  a  sorrow,  but  a 
delight. 

But  what  both  St.  James  and  St.  Paul  con- 
demn, even  more  than  the  habit  of  forming  these 
unfavourable  judgments  about  our  neighbours, 
is  the  giving  effect  to  them.  "  Speak  not  one 
against  another."  "  Why  dost  thou  set  at 
naught  thy  brother?  "  This  at  any  rate  we  all 
can  avoid.  However  difficult,  or  impossible,  it 
may  be  to  avoid  forming  unfavourable  opinions 
of  other  people,  we  can  at  any  rate  abstain  from 
publishing  such  opinions  to  the  world.  The 
temper  which  delights  in  communicating  sus- 
picions and  criticisms  is  even  more  fatal  than 
the  habit  of  forming  and  cherishing  them;  it  is 
the  difference  between  a  disease  which  is  in- 
fectious, and  one  which  is  not.  The  bitterness 
and  misery  which  are  caused  by  the  love  of  evil 
speaking  is  incalculable.  It  is  one  enormous 
item  in  that  tragic  sum  of  human  suffering 
which  is  entirely  preventable.  Much  of  human 
suffering  is  inevitable  and  incurable;  it  may  be 
compensated  or  consoled,  but  it  can  be  neither 
escaped  nor  remedied.  There  is  much,  however, 
that  need  never  be  incurred  at  all,  that  is  ut- 
terly wanton  and  gratuitous.  And  this  pathetic 
burden  of  utterly  needless  misery  in  great  meas- 
ure consists  of  that  which  we  heedlessly  or  ma- 
liciously inflict  upon  one  another  by  making 
known,     with     quite     inadequate     reason,     our 


knowledge  or  suspicion  of  the  misconduct  of 
other  people.  Experience  seems  to  do  little  to- 
wards curing  us  of  this  fault.  Over  and  over 
again  we  have  discovered,  after  having  com- 
municated suspicions,  that  they  are  baseless. 
Over  and  over  again  we  have  found  out  that  to 
disclose  what  we  know  to  the  discredit  of  a 
neighbour  does  more  harm  than  good.  And  not 
infrequently  we  have  ourselves  had  abundant 
reason  to  wish  that  we  had  never  spoken;  for 
curses  are  not  the  only  kind  of  evil  speaking  that 
is  wont  to  "  come  home  to  roost."  And  yet, 
each  time  that  the  temptation  occurs  again,  we 
persuade  ourselves  that  it  is  our  duty  to  speak 
out,  to  put  others  on  their  guard,  to  denounce 
an  unquestionable  abuse,  and  so  forth.  And 
forthwith  we  set  the  whisper  in  motion,  or  we 
write  a  letter  to  the  papers,  and  the  supposed 
delinquent  is  "  shown  up."  An  honest  answer 
to  the  questions,  "  Should  I  say  this  of  him  if  he 
were  present?  Why  do  I  not  speak  to  him 
about  it,  instead  of  to  others?  Am  I  sorry  or 
glad  to  make  this  known?"  would  at  once  make 
us  pause,,  and  perhaps  abstain.  It  would  lead 
vts  to  see  that  we  are  not  undertaking  a  painful 
duty,  but  needlessly  indulging  in  unchristian 
censoriousness,  and  thereby  inflicting  needless 
pain.  It  is  not  given  to  many  of  us  to  do  a 
great  deal  towards  making  other  persons  holier; 
but  it  is  within  the  power  of  all  of  us  to  do  a 
very  great  deal  towards  making  others  happier; 
and  one  of  the  simplest  methods  of  diminishing 
the  miseries  and  increasing  the  joys  of  society 
is  to  maintain  a  firm  control  over  our  tempers 
and  our  tongues,  and  to  observe  to  the  utmost 
St.  James's  pregnant  rule,  "  Speak  not  one 
against  another,  brethren." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

SELF-ASSURANCE  AND  INVASION  OF 
DIVINE  PREROGATIVES  INVOLVED  IN 
PRESUMING  UPON  OUR  FUTURE— THE 
DOCTRINE  OF  PROBABILISM. 

James  iv.  13-17. 

Worldliness  and  want  of  humility  are  the 
two  kindred  subjects  which  form  the  ground- 
work of  this  portion  of  the  Epistle.  This 
fourth  chapter  falls  into  three  main  divisions, 
of  which  the  third  and  last  is  before  us;  and 
these  two  subjects  underlie  all  three.  In  the 
first  the  arrogant  grasping  after  the  pleasures, 
honours,  and  riches  of  the  world,  in  preference 
to  the  love  of  God,  is  condemned.  In  the  sec- 
ond the  arrogant  judging  of  others  in  defiance 
of  the  Divine  law  of  charity  is  forbidden.  In 
the  third  arrogant  trust  in  the  security  of  hu- 
man undertakings,  without  consideration  of 
God's  will,  is  denounced.  The  transition  from 
the  false  confidence  which  leads  men  to  judge 
others  with  a  light  heart,  to  the  false  confidence 
which  leads  men  to  account  the  future  as  their 
own,  is  easily  made;  and  thus  once  more,  while 
we  seem  to  be  abruptly  passing  to  a  fresh  topic, 
we  are  really  moving  quite  naturally  from  one 
branch  of  the  main  subject  to  another.  The 
assurance  which  finds  plenty  of  time  for  cen- 
suring others,  but  little  or  none  for  censur- 
ing self,  is  closely  akin  to  the  assurance  which 
counts    on    having    plenty    of    time    for    all    its 
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schemes,  .without  thought  of  death  or  of  the 
Divine  decrees.  This,  then,  is  the  subject  be- 
fore us — presumptuous  security  as  to  future 
undertakings.  The  future  is  God's,  not  ours, 
just  as  to  judge  mankind  belongs  to  Him 
and  not  to  us.  Therefore  to  think  and  speak  of 
the  future  as  if  we  had  the  power  to  control  it 
is  as  presumptuous  as  to  think  and  speak  of  our 
fellow-men  as  if  we  had  the  power  to  judge 
them.  In  both  cases  we  assume  a  knowledge 
and  an  authority  which  we  do  not  possess. 

"  Go  to  now  "  (aye  vvv)  is  a  vigorous  form  of 
address,  which  occurs  nowhere  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, exceping  here  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  section.  Although  originally  an  im- 
perative singular,  it  has  become  so  completely 
an  adverb  that  it  can  be  used,  as  here,  when  a 
number  of  persons  are  addressed.  It  serves  to 
attract  attention.  Those  who  think  that  they 
can  acquit  themselves  of  the  charge  of  censori- 
ousness  have  yet  another  form  of  presumptuous 
confidence  to  consider.  The  parable  of  the 
Rich  Fool,  who  said  to  his  soul,  "  Soul,  thou 
hast  much  good  laid  up  for  many  years;  take 
thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  "  (Luke  xii. 
19),  should  be  compared  with  this  exhortation. 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  it  was  just  after  our 
Lord  had  refused  to  be  made  a  judge  over  two 
contending  brothers  that  He  spoke  the  parable 
of  the  Rich  Fool. 

There  is  no  special  emphasis  on  "  ye  that  say," 
as  if  the  meaning  were,  "  ye  who  not  only  have 
these  presumptuous  thoughts,  but  dare  to  utter 
them."  In  the  previous  section  giving  utterance 
to  unfavourable  judgments  about  one's  neigh- 
bours is  evidently  worse  than  merely  thinking 
them,  and  is  a  great  aggravation  of  the  sin;  but 
here  thinking  and  saying  are  much  the  same. 
The  presumptuous  people  look  far  ahead,  think 
every  step  in  the  plan  quite  secure,  and  speak 
accordingly.  To-day  and  to-morrow  are  quite 
safe.  The  journey  to  the  proposed  city  is  quite 
safe.  That  they  will  spend  a  year  there  is  re- 
garded as  certain,  and  that  they  will  be  able  to 
spend  it  as  they  please,  viz.,  in  trading.  Lastly, 
they  have  no  doubts  as  to  the  success  of  the 
whole  enterprise;  they  will  "  get  gain."  All  this 
is  thought  of  and  spoken  of  as  being  entirely 
within  their  own  control.  They  have  only  to  de- 
cide on  doing  it,  and  the  whole  will  be  done. 
That  there  is  a  Providence  which  needs  to  be 
considered  is  entirely  left  out  of  sight.  That 
not  even  their  own  lives  can  be  counted  on  for 
a  single  day  is  a  fact  that  is  equally  ignored. 

It  was  long  ago  remarked  that  "  All  men  are 
mortal  "  is  a  proposition  which  each  man  be- 
lieves to  be  true  of  every  one  excepting  himself. 
Not  that  any  one  seriously  believes  that  he  him- 
self will  be  exempt  from  death;  but  each  one 
of  us  habitually  thinks  and  acts  as  if  in  his  case 
death  were  such  an  indefinite  distance  off  that 
practically  there  is  no  need  to  take  account  of 
it — at  any  rate  at  present.  The  young  and  the 
strong  rarely  think  .of  death  as  a  subject  that 
calls  for  serious  attention.  Those  who  are  past 
the  prime  of  life  still  think  that  they  have  many 
years  of  life  in  store.  And  even  those  who  have 
received  the  solemn  warning  which  is  involved 
in  reaching  man's  allotted  threescore  and  ten 
years  remember  with  satisfaction  that  many 
persons  have  reached  fourscore  and  ten  or 
more,  and  that  therefore  there  is  good  reason 
for  believing  that  they  themselves  have  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  life   still  in  front  of  them. 


Perhaps  the  man  of  ninety  finds  himself  some- 
times thinking,  if  not  talking  to  others,  of  what 
he  means  to  do,  not  only  to-morrow,  but  next 
year. 

Such  habits  of  thought  and  language  are  very 
common,  and  a  man  has  to  be  carefully  on  the 
watch  against  himself  in  order  to  avoid  them. 
They  are  entirely  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  both 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  most 
literal  sense  of  the  term  may  be  stigmatised  as 
godless.  The  security  which  ignores  the  will  of 
God  in  its  calculations,  and  thinks  and  acts  as 
an  independent  power,  is  godless.  Dependence 
upon  God  is  the  centre  both  of  Judaism  and  of 
Christianity.  A  story  of  the  Rabbinists  brings 
this  out  as  clearly  on  the  Jewish  side  as  the 
parable  of  the  Rich  Fool  does  on  the  Chris- 
tian. 

At  his  son's  circumcision  a  Jewish  father  set 
wine  that  was  seven  years  old  before  his  guests, 
with  the  remark  that  with  this  wine  he  would 
continue  for  a  long  time  to  celebrate  the  birth 
of  his  son.  The  same  night  the  Angel  of  Death 
meets  the  Rabbi  Simeon,  who  accosts  him  and 
asks  him,  "  Why  art  thou  thus  wandering 
about? "  "  Because,"  said  the  angel,  "  I  slay 
those  who  say,  We  will  do  this  or  that,  and 
think  not  how  soon  death  may  come  upon  them. 
The  man  who  said  that  he  would  continue  for 
a  long  time  to  drink  that  wine  shall  die  in  thirty 
days."  It  is  in  this  way  that  "  the  careless  ease 
of  fools  shall  destroy  them  "  (Prov.  i.  32).  And 
hence  the  warning,  "  Boast  not  thyself  of  to- 
morrow; for  thou  knowest  not  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth  "  (Prov.  xxvii.  1).  The  man  who 
makes  plans  for  the  future  without  taking  ac- 
count of  Providence  is  not  far  removed  from 
"  the  fool,  who  says  in  his  heart,  There  is  no 
God"  (Ps.  xiv.  1;  liii.  1).  "Set  not  thy  heart 
upon  thy  goods;  and  say  not,  I  have  enough  for 
my  life.  Follow  not  thine  own  mind  and  thy 
strength,  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  thy  heart;  and 
say  not,  Who  shall  control  me?  for  the  Lord 
will  surely  avenge  thy  pride  "  (Ecclus.  v.  1-3). 
"  There  is  that  waxeth  rich  by  his  wariness  and 
pinching,  and  this  is  the  portion  of  his  reward. 
Whereas  he  saith,  I  have  found  rest,  and  now 
will  eat  continually  of  my  good;  and  yet  he 
knoweth  not  what  time  shall  come  upon  him, 
and  that  he  must  leave  those  things  to  others, 
and  die"  (Ecclus.  xi.  18,  19). 

The  Cyrenaics  and  their  more  refined  fol- 
lowers the  Epicureans  started  from  the  same 
premises,  viz.,  the  utter  uncertainty  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  the  inability  of  man  to  control  it,  but 
drew  from  them  a  very  different  conclusion. 
Dependence  upon  God  was  one  of  the  last  doc- 
trines likely  to  be  inculcated  by  those  who  con- 
tended that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Providence, 
for  the  gods  do  not  concern  themselves  with  the 
affairs  of  men.  True  wisdom,  they  said,  will 
consist  in  the  skilful,  calm,  and  deliberate  ap- 
propriation of  such  pleasure  as  our  circum- 
stances afford  moment  by  moment,  unruffled  by 
passion,  prejudice,  or  superstition.  The  present 
alone  is  ours,  and  we  must  resolutely  make  the 
most  of  it,  without  remorse  for  a  past  which  we 
can  never  alter,  and  without  disquietude  about 
a  future  which  we  cannot  determine  and  may 
never  possess.  This  is  not  very  profound  as 
philosophy,  for  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  life  it  can 
neither  fortify  nor  console;  and  as  a  substitute 
for  religion  it  is  still  less  satisfying.  The  whole 
difference     which     separates     Paganism     from 
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Christianity  lies  between   two   such   stanzas   as 
these; — 

"Quid  sit  futurum  eras,  fuge  quaerere  ;  et 
Quem  ]' 


Fors  dierum  cunque  dabit,  lucro 
Appone,  nee  dulces  amores 
Sperne,  puer,  neque  tu  choreas;" 


and — 


"  Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid  th'  encircling  gloom, 

Lead  Thou  me  on  : 
The  night  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home  ; 

Lead  Thou  me  on. 
Keep  Thou  my  feet ;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene  ;  one  step  enough  for  me." 

"  We  will  go  into  this  city,  and  spend  a  year 
there,  and  trade,  and  get  gain."  The  frequent 
conjunctions  separate  the  different  items  of  the 
plan,  which  are  rehearsed  thus  one  by  one  with 
manifest  satisfaction.  The  speakers  gloat  over 
the  different  steps  of  the  programme  which  they 
have  arranged  for  themselves.  St.  James  se- 
lects trading  and  getting  gain  as  the  end  of  the 
supposed  scheme,  partly  in  order  to  show  that 
the  aims  of  these  presumptuous  schemers  are 
utterly  worldly,  and  partly  because  a  restless 
activity  in  commercial  enterprise  was  a  common 
feature  among  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion.  Such 
pursuits  are  not  condemned;  but  they  are  liable 
to  become  too  absorbing,  especially  when  not 
pursued  in  a  God-fearing  way;  and  it  is  this 
which  St.  James  denounces. 

"Whereas  ye  know  not- what  shall  be  on  the 
morrow.  What  is  your  life?  For  ye  are  a  va- 
pour, that  appeareth  for  a  little  time,  and  then 
vanisheth  away."  It  is  not  easy  to  determine 
the  original  Greek  text  with  certainty,  but  about 
the  general  sense  there  is  no  doubt.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  we  ought  to  read,  "  Whereas 
ye  know  not  as  to  the  morrow  of  what  kind 
your  life  will  be:  for  ye  are  a  vapour,"  etc.  In 
any  case,  "  Whereas  ye  know  not  "  represents 
words  which  literally  mean,  "  Since  ye  are  peo- 
ple of  such  nature  as  not  to  know  "  (oItivec  ovk. 
iTrlcTaoBe).  As  human  beings,  whose  life  is  so 
full  of  changes  and  surprises,  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  know  what  vicissitudes  the  next  day 
will  bring.  The  real  uncertainty  of  life  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  their  unreal  security. 

"What  is  your  life?"  Of  what  kind  is  it? 
What  is  its  nature  (ttoZo)?  Bede  remarks  that 
St.  James  does  not  ask,  "What  is  our  life?". 
He  says,  "What  is  your  life?"  It  is  the  value 
of  the  life  of  the  godless  that  is  in  question, 
not  that  of  the  godly.  Those  who,  by  their  for- 
getfulness  of  the  Unseen,  their  desire  for  ma- 
terial advantages,  and  their  friendliness  with  the 
world,  have  made  themselves  enemies  of  God — 
what  is  their  life  worth?  Such  persons  "are 
a  vapour,  that  appeareth  for  a  little  time,  and 
then  vanisheth  away."  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  St.  James  is  here  speaking  of  the  empti- 
ness of  an  ungodly  life.  He  is  addressing  god- 
less persons,  and  in  rebuking  them  reminds 
them  how  unstable  and  fleeting  life  is,  not  merely 
to  them,  but  to  all  men.  It  is  the  same  thought 
as  we  find  in  Job's  complaint,  "  As  the  cloud 
is  consumed  and  vanisheth  away,  so  he  that 
goeth  down  to  the  grave  shall  come  up  no 
more  "  (vii.  9);  and  we  shall  see  that  in  the  next 
two  sections  (v.  1-6,  7-1 1)  there  are  coincidences 
with  the  Book  of  Job.  But  it  is  perhaps 
the  Book  of  Wisdom  that  is  specially  in 
the  writer's  mind:  "  Our  life  shall  pass 
away  as  the  trace  of  a  cloud,  and  shall  be  dis- 


persed as  a  mist,  that  is  driven  away  with  the 
beams  of  the  sun,  and  overcome  with  the  heat 
thereof"  (ii.  4).  "  For  the  hope  of  the  ungodly 
is  like  dust  that  is  blown  away  with  the  wind; 
like  a  thin  froth  that  is  driven  away  with  the 
storm;  like  as  the  smoke  which  is  dispersed  here 
and  there  with  a  tempest,  and  passeth  away  as 
the  remembrance  of  a  guest  that  tarrieth  but 
a  day"  (v.  14).  And  if  these  passages  are  the 
source  of  St.  James's  metaphor,  Bede's  inter- 
pretation becomes  more  probable;  for  in  both 
of  them  it  is  the  life  of  the  ungodly  that  is 
likened  to  everything  that  is  unsubstantial  and 
transitory. 

"  For  that  ye  ought  to  say,  If  the  Lord  will, 
we  shall  both  live,  and  do  this  or  that."  We 
must  beware  of  understanding  these  words  in 
such  a  way  as  to  lose  the  spirit  of  them.  It  is 
one  of  many  passages  of  Scripture  which  are 
often  taken  according  to  the  letter,  when  the 
letter  is  of  little  or  no  importance.  As  in  so 
much  of  the  teaching  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  we  have  a  principle  given  in  the  form 
of  a  rule.  Rules  are  given  that  they  may  be 
observed  literally.  Principles  are  given  that 
they  may  be  applied  intelligently  and  observed 
according  to  their  spirit.  We  do  not  obey 
Christ  when  we  allow  the  thief  who  has  taken 
our  upper  garment  to  have  our  under  one  also; 
nor  do  we  obey  St.  James  when  we  say,  "  If  the 
Lord  will,"  or  "  Please  God,"  of  every  future 
event,  and  make  a  plentiful  use  of  "  D.  V."  in 
all  our  correspondence.  Nor  is  it  enough  to 
say  that  everything  depends  upon  the  spirit  in 
which  the  second  garment  is  surrendered,  and 
in  which  the  "  Please  God  "  is  uttered,  or  the 
"  D.  V."  written.  It  is  quite  possible  to  keep 
Christ's  precept  without  ever  surrendering  the 
second  garment  at  all;  and  indeed  we  ought  not 
to  surrender  it.  And  it  is  quite  possible  to  keep 
His  brother's  precept  without  ever  writing 
"  D.  V."  or  saying  "  Please  God,"  the  habitual 
use  of  which  would  be  almost  certain  to  generate 
formalism  and  cant  in  ourselves,  and  would  be 
quite  certain  to  provoke  needless  criticism  and 
irreverent  ridicule.  St.  James  means  that  we 
should  habitually  feel  that  moment  by  moment 
we  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  God,  not  only 
for  the  way  in  which  our  lives  are  henceforth  to 
be  spent,  but  for  their  being  prolonged  at  all. 
At  any  instant  we  may  be  called  upon  to  sur- 
render, not  only  all  the  materials  of  enjoyment 
which  He  has  bestowed  upon  us,  but  life  itself, 
which  is  equally  His  gift;  and  whenever  He  does 
so  call  upon  us  we  shall  have  neither  the  right 
nor  the  power  to  resist.  "  Shall  He  not  do 
what  He  will  with  His  own?"  "The  Lord 
gave;  and  the  Lord  may  take  away.  Blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord." 

The  man  who  is  thoroughly  impressed  with 
the  fact  of  his  utter  dependence  upon  God  for 
life  and  all  things  is  sure  to  express  this  in  his 
bearing,  his  tone,  and  his  manner  of  speaking 
about  the  future,  even  although  such  phrases  as 
"  Please  God  "  and  "  If  the  Lord  will  "  never 
come  from  his  lips  or  his  pen.  Indeed,  the 
more  complete  his  realisation  of  this  truth  is, 
the  less  likely  will  he  be  to  be  constantly  ex- 
pressing it  in  a  formula.  It  is  the  habitual  set- 
ting of  his  thoughts,  and  does  not  need  to  be 
stated  any  more  than  the  conditions  of  time  and 
space.  On  rare  occasions  it  may  be  well  to 
remind  others  of  this  truth  by  giving  expression 
to  it  in  words;  but  in  most  cases  it  will  be  wisest 
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to  retain  it  as  an  unforgotten  but  unexpressed 
premise  in  the  mind.  But  it  is  for  each  one  of 
us  to  take  care  that  it  is  not  forgotten.  Only 
those  who  have  it  constantly  in  their  hearts  can 
safely  absolve  themselves  from  the  obligation 
of  obeying  the  words  of  St.  James  literally. 

"  But  now  ye  glory  in  your  vauntings:  all 
such  glorying  is  evil."  The  carnal  self-confi- 
dence with  which  people  serenely  talk  about 
what  they  mean  to  do  next  year,  or  many  years 
hence,  is  only  part  of  a  general  spirit  of  arro- 
gance and  worldliness  which  pervade?  their 
whole  life  and  conduct;  it  is  one  of  the  results 
of  the  thoroughly  vitiated  moral  atmosphere 
which  they  have  chosen  for  themselves,  and  to 
the  noxiousness  of  which  they  are  constantly 
contributing.  The  word  here  rendered  "  vaunt- 
ing," and  in  1  John  ii.  16  "  vainglory  "  (aTia^oveia) 
indicates  insolent  and  empty  assurance;  and 
here  the  assurance  lies  in  presumptuous  trust 
in  the  stability  of  oneself  and  one's  surround- 
ings. Pretentious  ostentation  is  the  radical  sig- 
nification of  the  word,  and  in  Classical  Greek  it 
is  the  pretentiousness  which  is  most  prominent, 
in  Hellenistic  Greek  the  ostentation.  There  is 
manifest  ostentation  in  speaking  confidently 
about  one's  future;  and  seeing  how  transitory 
everything  human  is,  the  ostentation  is  empty 
and  pretentious.  To  be  guilty  of  such  vaunting 
is  serious  enough;  but  these  fellow-countrymen 
of  St.  James,  with  their  minds  absorbed  in  ma- 
terial interests,  gloried  in  their  godless  view  of 
life.  The  simple  character  of  his  comment 
makes  its  severity  all  the  more  impressive:  "all 
such  glorying  is  evil."  He  uses  the  very  word 
which  is  commonly  used  to  express  "  the  evil 
one  "  (<5  irovrjpog),  and  thereby  indicates  the  char- 
acter and  source  of  such  glorying. 

In  concluding  this  section  of  his  letter,  St. 
James  brings  the  conduct  which  he  has  been 
condemning  within  the  sweep  of  a  very  com- 
prehensive principle:  "To  him,  therefore,  that 
knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him 
it  is  sin."  No  Jew,  whether  Christian  or  not, 
could  plead  ignorance  as  an  excuse  for  his 
transgressions  in  this  matter.  Every  human  be- 
ing has  experienced  the  uncertainty  of  the  fu- 
ture and  the  transitoriness  of  human  life;  and 
every  Jew  was  well  instructed  in  the  truth  that 
man  and  all  his  surroundings  are  absolutely  de- 
pendent upon  the  Divine  will.  Moreover,  those 
whom  St.  James  is  addressing  prided  themselves 
on  their  spiritual  knowledge  (i.  19);  they  were 
professed  hearers  of  God's  Word  (i.  22,  23),  and 
were  anxious  to  become  teachers  of  others 
(hi.  1).  Theirs  is  the  case  of  servants  who  knew 
their  master's  will,  and  neglected  to  do  it  (Luke 
xii.  47).  They  themselves  declared,  "We  see;" 
and  the  rejoinder  is,  "  Your  sin  remaineth " 
(John  ix.  41).  They  knew,  long  before  St. 
James  instructed  them  on  the  subject,  what  was 
seemly  for  human  beings  living  as  creatures  in 
dependence  upon  their  Creator;  and  they  neg- 
lected to  do  what  is  seemly.  To  them  this  neg- 
lect is  sin. 

The  passage  is  very  commonly  understood  as 
applying  to  all  sins  of  omission;  and  no  doubt 
it  is  very  capable  of  such  application,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  St.  James  was  thinking  of 
more  than  the  particular  case  before  him.  The 
words  may  be  interpreted  in  three  different  de- 
grees of  comprehensiveness,  and  St.  James  may 
have  meant  one,  or  two,  or  all  three  of  them. 

1.  The  relation  in  which  a  creature  ought  to 


stand  to  the  Creator  is  one  of  humility  and  en- 
tire dependence;  and  he  who  knows  that  he  is 
a  creature,  and  adopts  an  attitude  of  self-confi- 
dence and  independence,  sins. 

2.  In  all  cases  of  transgression  knowledge  of 
what  is  right  aggravates  the  sin,  which  is  then 
a  sin  against  light.  "  If  I  had  not  come  and 
spoken  unto  them,  they  had  not  had  sin:  but 
now  they  have  no  excuse  for  their  sin  "  (John 
xv.  22). 

3.  This  applies  not  only  to  transgressions,  but 
to  omissions.  Knowledge  of  what  is  evil  cre- 
ates an  obligation  to  avoid  it,  and  knowledge  of 
what  is  good  constitutes  an  obligation  to  per- 
form it.  The  latter  truth  is  not  so  readily  ad- 
mitted as  the  former.  Every  one  recognises 
that  an  opportunity  of  doing  evil  is  not  a  thing 
about  which  any  choice  is  allowable.  We  are 
not  permitted  to  use  the  opportunity  or  not, 
just  as  we  please;  we  must  on  no  account  make 
use  of  it.  But  not  a  few  persons  imagine  that 
an  opportunity  of  doing  good  is  a  thing  about 
which  they  have  full  right  of  choice;  that  they 
may  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  or  not, 
just  as  they  please;  whereas  there  is  no  more 
freedom  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  We 
are  bound  to  make  use  of  the  opportunity  of 
doing  good.  "  To  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good, 
and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin." 

Some  of  those  who  think  that  St.  James  knew 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  see  here  an  allusion 
to  the  principle  which  St.  Paul  there  lays  down: 
"  Whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin  "  (xiv.  23). 
For  reasons  already  stated  (p.  569),  it  must  re- 
main doubtful  whether  St.  James  had  knowledge 
of  that  Epistle;  and  even  if  he  had,  we  could 
not  by  any  means  be  sure  that  he  had  it  in  his 
mind  when  he  wrote  the  words  before  us.  But 
his  words  and  St.  Paul's,  when  combined,  give 
us  a  complete  statement  of  a  great  moral  prin- 
ciple respecting  the  possession  or  non-posses- 
sion of  knowledge  as  to  what  is  right  and  wrong 
in  any  given  case.  So  long  as  we  have  no 
knowledge  that  a  given  act  is  right,  t.  e.,  so  long 
as  we  are  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  allowable 
or  not,  it  is  sin  to  do  it.  As  soon  as  we  have 
knowledge  that  a  given  act  is  right  it  is  sin  to 
leave  it  undone. 

This  principle  cuts  at  the  root  of  that  un- 
wholesome growth  which  in  moral  theology  is 
known  as  the  doctrine  of  Probabilism,  and 
which  has  worked  untold  mischief,  especially  in 
the  Roman  Church,  in  which  its  chief  supporters 
are  to  be  found.  This  doctrine  teaches  that  in 
all  cases  in  which  there  is  doubt  as  to  whether 
a  given  act  is  allowable  or  not  the  less  safe 
course  may  be  followed,  even  when  the  balance 
of  probability  is  against  its  being  allowable,  if 
only  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  it  is 
allowable.  And  some  supporters  of  this  doc- 
trine go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  the  amount 
of  probability  need  not  be  very  great.  So  long 
as  it  is  not  certain  that  the  act  in  question  is 
forbidden  it  may  be  permitted.  The  object  of 
which  teaching  is  not  that  which  ought  to  be 
the  object  of  all  moral  teaching,  viz.,  to  save 
beings  with  immortal  souls  from  making  serious 
mistakes  of  conduct,  but  to  enable  beings  with 
strong  desires  and  passions  to  gratify  them 
without  scruple.  The  moral  law  is  not  so  much 
explained  as  explained  away.  The  very  titles  of 
some  of  the  treatises  in  which  the  doctrine  of 
Probabilism  is  advocated  indicate  their  tend- 
ency, e.  g.,  "  The  Art  of  Perpetual  Enjoyment." 
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To  all  such  special  pleading,  and  making  the 
Word  of  God  of  none  effect  by  human  glosses, 
the  simple  principles  laid  down  by  St.  Paul  and 
St.  James  are  the  best  antidote:  "Whatsoever 
is  not  of  faith  is  sin;  "  and  "  To  him  that  know- 
eth  to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is 
sin. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  FOLLIES  AND  INIOUITIES  OF   THE 
RICH;   THEIR  MISERABLE  END. 

James  v.   i-6. 

Here,  if  anywhere  in  the  Epistle,  the  writer 
glances  aside  from  the  believing  Jews  of  the 
Dispersion,  to  whom  the  letter  as  a  whole  is 
addressed,  and  in  a  burst  of  righteous  indigna- 
tion which  reminds  us  of  passages  in  the  old 
Hebrew  Prophets,  denounces  members  of  the 
twelve  tribes  who  not  even  in  name  are  Chris- 
tians. In  the  preceding  section  such  a  transi- 
tion is  in  preparation.  When  he  is  condemning 
the  godless  presumption  of  those  seekers  after 
wealth  who  dared,  without  thought  of  their  own 
frailty  and  of  God's  absolute  control  over  their 
lives  and  fortunes,  to  think  and  speak  confidently 
of  their  schemes  for  future  gains,  he  seems  to 
be  thinking  almost  as  much  of  unbelieving  Jews 
as  of  those  who  have  accepted  the  Gospel. 
Here  he  appears  for  the  moment  to  have  left 
the  latter  entirely  out  of  sight,  and  to  be  ad- 
dressing those  wealthy  Jews  who  not  only  con- 
tinued the  policy  and  shared  the  guilt  of  the 
opponents  and  murderers  of  Christ,  but  by 
scandalous  tyranny  and  injustice  oppressed  their 
poor  brethren,  many  of  whom  were  probably 
Christians.  The  severity  of  the  condemnation 
is  not  the  only  or  the  main  reason  for  thinking 
that  the  paragraph  is  addressed  to  unconverted 
Jews.  The  first  ten  verses  of  chapter  iv.  are 
very  severe;  and  there  also,  as  here,  the  affec- 
tionate form  of  address,  "  brethren,"  so  frequent 
elsewhere  in  the  Epistle,  is  wanting;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  those  ten  verses,  like  the  para- 
graphs which  immediately  precede  and  follow 
them,  are  addressed  to  Christians.  What  is  so 
exceptional  in  the  passage  now  under  considera- 
tion is  the  entire  absence  of  aay  exhortation 
to  repentance,  or  of  any  indication  that  there  is 
still  hope  of  being  reconciled  to  the  offended 
Jehovah.  They  are  to  "  weep  and  howl,"  not  in 
penitence,  but  in  despair.  The  end  is  at  hand; 
the  day  of  reckoning  is  approaching;  and  it  is 
a  fearful  account  which  awaits  them.  In  this 
respect  there  is  a  very  marked  difference  be- 
tween this  paragraph  and  the  one  which  follows 
it.  In  both  the  nearness  of  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment is  the  motive;  but  this  nearness  is  to  "  the 
rich  "  a  terror,  to  "  the  brethren  "  a  comfort. 
This  difference  would  be  very  difficult  to  explain 
if  both  paragraphs  were  addressed  to  believing 
Jews. 

Throughout  the  Epistle  there  are  strains 
which  sound  like  echoes  from  the  Prophets  of 
the  Old  Testament,  with  whom  St.  James  has 
much  in  common;  but  the  passage  before  us  is 
specially  in  their  spirit.  It  would  not  surprise 
us  to  meet  with  it  in  Isaiah  or  Jeremiah.  One 
or  two  similar  passages  are  worth  comparing: 
"  Woe  to  thee  that  spoilest,  and  thou  wast  not 
spoiled;  and  dealest  treacherously,  and  they  dealt 


not  treacherously  with  thee!  When  thou  hast 
ceased  to  spoil,  thou  shalt  be  spoiled;  and  when 
thou  hast  made  an  end  to  deal  treacherously, 
they  shall  deal  treacherously  with  thee "  (Isa. 
xxxiii.  i).  "  Woe  to  him  that  getteth  an  evil 
gain  for  his  house,  that  he  may  set  his  nest 
on  high,  that  he  may  be  delivered  from  the  hand 
of  evil?  Thou  hast  consulted  shame  to  thy 
house,  by  cutting  off  many  peoples,  and  hast 
sinned  against  thy  soul.  For  the  stone  shall 
cry  out  of  the  wall,  and  the  beam  out  of  the 
timber  shall  answer  it "  (Hab.  ii.  9).  In  the 
New  Testament  the  passage  which  most  resem- 
bles it  is  our  Lord's  denunciation  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  (Matt,  xxiii.   13-36). 

"  Go  to  now,  ye  rich,  weep  and  howl  for  your 
miseries  that  are  coming  upon  you."  We  have 
the  same  combination  of  words  in  Isaiah:  "In 
their  streets  they  gird  themselves  with  sack- 
cloth: on  their  housetops,  and  in  their  broad 
places,  every  one  howleth,  weeping  abundantly  " 
(xv.  3).  And  in  an  earlier  chapter  we  have  a 
still  closer  parallel  to  the  spirit  of  this  verse: 
"  Howl  ye;  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand  " 
(xiii.  6).  The  miseries  to  which  St.  James  al- 
ludes are  those  which  shall  befall  them  at  "  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  "  (ver.  8).  It  is  the  im- 
pending judgment  of  the  tyrannous  rich  that  is 
primarily  in  his  mind.  He  may  also  have  fore- 
seen something  of  the  horrors  of  the  Jewish  war 
and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  Christ's  prophecy  may  have  consid- 
ered these  calamities  typical  of  the  judgment, 
or  part  and  parcel  of  it.  In  the  Jewish  war 
the  wealthy  classes  suffered  terribly.  Against 
them,  as  having  been  friendly  to  the  Romans, 
and  having  employed  Roman  influence  in  op- 
pressing their  own  countrymen,  the  fury  of  the 
fanatical  party  of  the  Zealots  was  specially  di- 
rected; and  although  the  blow  fell  first  and 
heaviest  upon  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem  and  Judea, 
yet  it  was  felt  by  all  Jews  throughout  the  world. 
They  imagined  themselves  to  be  rich;  they 
were  really  most  poor  and  most  miserable.  So 
sure  is  the  doom  that  is  coming  upon  them,  that 
in  prophetical  style  St.  James  begins  to  speak  of 
it  as  already  here;  like  a  seer,  he  has  it  all  before 
his  eyes.  "  Your  riches  are  corrupted,  and  your 
garments  are  moth-eaten.  Your  gold  and  your 
silver  are  rusted."  We  have  here  three  kinds 
of  possessions  indicated.  First,  stores  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  goods.  These  are  "corrupted;" 
they  have  become  rotten  and  worthless.  Sec- 
ondly, rich  garments,  which  in  the  East  are 
often  a  very  considerable  portion  of  a  wealthy 
man's  possessions.  They  have  been  stored  up 
so  jealously  and  selfishly  that  insects  have 
preyed  upon  them  and  ruined  them.  And 
thirdly,  precious  metals.  These  have  become 
tarnished  and  rusted,  through  not  having  been 
put  to  any  rational  use.  Everywhere  their  ava- 
rice has  been  not  only  sin,  but  folly.  It  has 
failed  of  its  sinful  object.  The  unrighteous 
hoarding  has  tended  not  to  wealth,  but  to  ruin. 
And  thus  the  rust  of  their  treasures  becomes 
"a  testimony  against  them."  In  the  ruin  of 
their  property  their  own  ruin  is  portrayed;  and 
just  as  corruption,  and  the  moths,  and  the  rust 
consume  their  goods,  so  shall  the  fire  of  God's 
judgment  consume  the  owners  and  abusers  of 
them.  They  have  reserved  all  this  store  for 
their  selfish  enjoyment,  but  God  has  reserved 
them  for  His  righteous  anger. 

"  Ye  laid  up  your  treasure  in  the  last  days.' 
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There  was  the  monstrous  folly  of  it.  The  end 
of  all  things  was  close  at  hand;  "  the  last  days  " 
had  already  begun;  and  these  besotted  graspers 
after  wealth  were  still  heaping  up  treasures 
which  they  would  never  have  any  opportunity 
of  using.  The  Authorised  Version  spoils  this 
by  a  small,  but  rather  serious,  mistranslation. 
It  has,  "  Ye  have  heaped  up  treasure  together 
for  the  last  days,"  instead  of  "  in  the  last  days  " 
(iv  eaxdratg  f//iepaig).  The  case  is  precisely  that 
which  Christ  foretold:  "  As  were  the  days  of 
Noah,  so  shall  be  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man. 
For  as  in  those  days  which  were  before  the  flood 
they  were  eating  and  drinking,  marrying  and 
giving  in  marriage,  until  the  day  that  Noah  en- 
tered into  the  ark,  and  they  knew  not  until  the 
flood  came,  and  took  them  all  away;  so  shall  be 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man"  (Matt.  xxiv. 
37-39)-  "  Likewise  even  as  it  came  to  pass  in 
the  days  of  Lot;  they  ate,  they  drank,  they 
bought,  they  sold,  they  planted,  they  builded; 
but  in  the  day  that  Lot  went  out  from  Sodom 
it  rained  fire  and  brimstone  from  heaven,  and 
destroyed  them  all:  after  the  same  manner  shall 
it  be  in  the  day  that  the  Son  of  man  is  re- 
vealed "  (Luke  xvii.  28-30). 

That  the  "  last  days  "  mean  the  days  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  Second  Advent  can  scarcely 
be  doubted.  The  context  renders  this  very 
probable,  and  the  exhortation  in  the  next  sec- 
tion renders  it  practically  certain.  "  Be  ye  also 
patient;  stablish  your  hearts:  for  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  is  at  hand.  Murmur  not,  brethren, 
one  against  another,  that  ye  be  not  judged:  be- 
hold, the  Judge  standeth  before  the  doors." 
That  the  first  Christians  believed  that  Jesus 
Christ  would  return  in  glory  during  the  lifetime 
of  many  who  were  then  living,  will  hardly  be 
disputed  by  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
literature  of  the  Apostolic  age  and  of  the  period 
immediately  following.  Nor,  perhaps,  will 
many  at  the  present  time  care  to  dispute  that 
this  erroneous  opinion  was  shared,  for  a  time 
at  any  rate,  even  by  Apostles.  "  Ye  are 
guarded  through  faith  unto  a  salvation  ready  to 
be  revealed  in  the  last  time,"  says  St.  Peter 
(1  Peter  i.  5).  "  We  that  are  alive,  that  are 
left  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  shall  in  no- 
wise precede  them  that  are  fallen  asleep "  (1 
Thess.  iv.  15;  cf.  1  Cor.  xv.  51);  and  again,  writ- 
ing some  years  later,  "  In  the  last  days  grievous 
times  shall  come,"  about  which  Timothy  is  to 
be  on  his  guard,  says  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iii.  1). 
And  much  nearer  to  the  close  of  the  Apostolic 
age  we  have  St.  John  telling  his  little  children 
that  "  it  is  the  last  hour  "  (1  John  ii.  18).  Some 
twenty  or  thirty  years  later  St.  Ignatius  writes 
to  the  Ephesians,  "  These  are  the  last  times. 
Henceforth  let  us  be  reverent;  let  us  fear  the 
longsuffering  of  God,  lest  it  turn  into  a  judg- 
ment against  us.  For  either  let  us  fear  the 
wrath  which  is  to  come,  or  let  us  love  the  grace 
which  now  is  "  (xi.). 

Only  very  gradually  did  the  Christian  Church 
attain  to  something  like  a  true  perspective  as  to 
the  duration  of  Christ's  kingdom  upon  earth. 
Only  very  gradually  did  even  the  Apostles  ob- 
tain a  clear  vision  as  to  the  nature  of  the  king- 
dom which  their  Lord  had  founded  and  left  in 
their  charge,  for  them  to  occupy  until  He  came. 
Pentecost  did  not  at  once  give  them  perfect 
insight  into  the  import  of  their  own  commis- 
sion. Much  still  remained  to  be  learned,  slowly, 
by  experience.     And  if  this  was   the   case  with 


Apostles,  we  need  not  wonder  that  it  was  so 
with  James,  the  Lord's  brother.  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  Christ's  solemn  warning  against  specu- 
lating as  to  the  time  of  His  return  seems  to 
have  made  only  partial  impression  upon  the  dis- 
ciples. "  Of  that  day  or  that  hour  knoweth  no 
one,  not  even  the  angels  in  heaven,  neither  the 
Son,  but  the  Father.  Take  ye  heed,  watch  and 
pray:  for  ye  know  not  when  the  time  is  "  (Mark 
xiii.  32,  ^3).  But  it  is  our  gain  that  they  were 
allowed  for  a  time  to  hold  a  belief  that  the  Lord 
would  return  very  speedily.  The  Epistles  and 
Gospels  were  written  by  men  under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  belief,  and  such  influence  is  a  very 
considerable  guarantee  for  the  honesty  of  the 
writers.  It  was  because  the  rich  whom  St. 
James  here  denounces  had  no  such  belief  in  a 
speedy  judgment,  indeed  had  very  little  thought 
of  a  judgment  at  all,  that  they  were  guilty  of 
such  folly  and  iniquity. 

Having  indicated  their  folly  in  amassing 
wealth  which  was  no  blessing  to  themselves  or 
others,  but  simply  deteriorated  by  being 
hoarded,  St.  James  passes  on  to  point  out  their 
iniquity.  And  first  of  all  he  mentions  the  gross 
injustice  which  is  frequently  inflicted  by  these 
wealthy  employers  of  labour  upon  those  who 
work  for  them.  The  payment  of  the  wages 
which  have  been  earned  is  either  unfairly  de- 
layed or  not  paid  at  all.  "  Behold,  the  hire  of 
the  labourers  who  mowed  your  fields,  which  is 
of  you  kept  back  by  fraud,  crieth  out."  Several 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament  appear  to  be  in 
the  writer's  mind.  "  Thou  shalt  not  oppress  an 
hired  servant  that  is  poor  and  needy,  whether 
he  be  of  thy  brethren,  or  of  thy  strangers  that 
are  in  thy  land  within  thy  gates:  in  his  day 
thou  shalt  give  him  his  hire,  neither  shall  the 
sun  go  down  upon  it;  for  he  is  poor,  and  setteth 
his  heart  upon  it:  lest  he  cry  against  thee  unto 
the  Lord,  and  it  be  sin  unto  thee  "  (Deut.  xxiv. 
14,  15;  cf.  17,  and  Lev.  xix.  13).  "  And  I  will 
come  near  you  to  judgment;  and  I  will  be  a 
swift  witness  against  .  .  .  those  that  oppress 
the  hireling  in  his  wages,  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless,  and  that  turn  away  the  stranger  from 
his  right,  and  fear  not  Me,  saith  the  Lord " 
(Mai.  iii.  5;  cf.  Jer.  xxii.  13).  Perhaps  also, 
"  Their  cry  came  upon  unto  God  by  reason  of 
the  bondage"  (Exod.  ii.  23);  and  "The  voice 
of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the 
ground"  (Gen.  iv.  10).  The  frequency  with 
which  the  subject  is  mentioned  seems  to  show 
that  the  evil  which  St.  James  here  denounces 
had  long  been  a  common  sin  among  the  Jews. 
Tobit,  in  his  charge  to  his  son,  says,  "  What  is 
hateful  to  thee  do  not  thou  to  others.  Let  not 
the  wages  of  any  man,  which  hath  wrought  for 
thee,  tarry  with  thee  (abide  with  thee  all  night), 
but  give  him  it  out  of  hand "  (Tobit  iv.  14). 
And  in  Ecclesiasticus,  which  St.  James  seems  so 
often  to  have  in  his  thoughts,  we  read,  "  The 
bread  of  the  needy  is  the  life  of  the  poor:  he 
that  defraudeth  him  thereof  (o  awooTepurv  avrijv  ) 
is  a  man  of  blood.  He  that  taketh  away  his 
neighbour's  living  slayeth  him;  and  he  that  de- 
fraudeth the  labourer  of  his  hire  (<5  inrooTepuv 
fiioQbv  fitoOiov)  is  a  blood-shedder "  (Ecclus. 
xxxiv.  21,  22). 

But  none  of  these  passages  determine  for  us 
a  point  of  some  interest  in  the  construction 
used  by  St.  James.  The  words  translated  "  of 
you,"  in  "  of  you  kept  back  by  fraud,"  literally 
mean  "  from  you  "  (afi  tyt&v,  not   i><f  ifiuv).     Two 
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explanations  are  suggested:  1.  The  fraudulent 
action  proceeds  from  them,  and  hence  "  from  " 
becomes  nearly  equivalent  to  "by;"  and  the 
use  of  "  from  "  (air 6),  rather  than  "  by  "  (vir6)t 
is  all  the  more  natural  because  the  word  for 
"  kept  back  by  fraud  "  has  the  former  preposi- 
tion compounded  with  it.  2.  "  From  you,"  be- 
ing placed  between  "  kept  back  by  fraud  "  and 
"  crieth  out  "  (0  aireareprjfiivog  a(j>'  vfiuv  Kpa(ei), 
may  go  with  either,  and  it  will  be  better  to  take 
it  with  "crieth  out:"  "The  hire  kept  back  by 
fraud  crieth  out  from  you."  The  wrongfully 
detained  wages  are  with  the  rich  employers,  and 
therefore  it  is  from  the  place  where  they  are 
detained  that  their  cry  goes  up  to  heaven.  The 
passage  quoted  above  from  Exodus  ii.  23 
slightly  favours  this  view,  for  there  the  Septua- 
gint  has,  "  Their  cry  came  up  unto  God  from 
their  labours  "  (airb  ruv  epyuv)  ;  but  the  passages 
are  not  really  parallel. 

The  word  used  for  "  fields  "  (x<^Pa?)  is  worth 
noting.  It  implies  extensive  lands,  and  there- 
fore adds  point  to  the  reproach.  The  men  who 
own  such  large  properties  are  not  under  the 
temptations  to  fraud  which  beset  the  needy,  and 
it  is  scandalous  that  those  who  can  so  well 
afford  to  pay  what  is  due  should  refuse.  More- 
over, the  labour  of  mowing  and  reaping  such 
fields  must  be  great,  and  therefore  the  labourers 
have  well  earned  their  wage.  The  words  "  into 
the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth "  probably 
come  from  Isaiah  (v.  9),  and  perhaps  St.  James 
was  led  to  them  by  the  thought  that  these  ex- 
tensive fields  are  the  result  of  fraud  or  violence; 
for  the  verse  which  precedes  the  words  in  Isaiah 
run  thus:  "Woe  unto  them  that  join  house  to 
house,  that  lay  field  to  field,  till  there  be  no 
room,  and  ye  be  made  to  dwell  alone  in  the 
midst  of  the  land!"  No  other  New  Testament 
writer  uses  the  expression  "  the  Lord  of  Sa- 
baoth," although  St.  Paul  once  quotes  it  from 
Isaiah  (Rom.  ix.  29).  Bede  may  be  right  in 
thinking  that  its  point  here  is  that  the  rich 
fancy  that  the  poor  have  no  protector;  whereas 
the  Lord  of  hosts  hears  their  cry.  And  there 
is  possibly  another  point  in  mowers  and  reapers 
being  selected  as  the  representatives  of  all  hired 
labourers.  Calvin  suggests  that  it  is  specially 
iniquitous  that  those  whose  toil  supplies  us  with 
food  should  themselves  be  reduced  to  starva- 
tion; and  to  this  it  has  been  added  that  the 
hard-heartedness  of  the  grasping  employers  is 
indeed  conspicuous  when  not  even  the  joy  of 
the  harvest  moves  them  to  pay  the  poor  who 
work  for  them  their  hardly  earned  wage. 

The  second  feature  in  the  iniquity  of  the  rich 
is  the  voluptuous  and  prodigal  life  which  they 
lead  themselves,  at  the  very  time  that  they  in- 
flict such  hardships  upon  the  poor.  "  Ye  lived 
delicately  on  the  earth,  and  took  your  pleasure; 
ye  nourished  your  hearts  in  a  day  of  slaughter." 
The  aorists  should  perhaps  be  translated  as 
aorists  throughout  these  verses:  "Ye  laid  up 
your  treasure,  ...  ye  lived  delicately,"  etc. 
rather  than.  "  Ye  have  laid  up,  ye  have  lived," 
etc.  The  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  Day  of 
Judgment,  when  these  wealthy  sinners  are  con- 
fronted by  the  enormities  which  they  committed 
during  their  lives.  But  it  is  a  case  in  which  it 
is  quite  permissible  to  render  the  Greek  aorist 
by  the  English  perfect.  "  On  the  earth  "  may 
either  mean  "  during  your  lifetime,"  or  may  be 
in  contrast  to  "  entered  into  the  ears  of  the 
Lord  of  Sabaoth."     All  the  while  that  the  cry 


against  their  iniquity  was  ascending  to  heaven, 
as  an  accumulating  charge  that  would  at  last 
overwhelm  them,  they  were  living  in  luxury  on 
earth,  thinking  nothing  of  the  wrath  to  come. 
It  was  the  converse  of  the  old  Epicurean  doc- 
trine, so  graphically  described  by  the  late  Lau- 
reate in  "  The  Lotus-eaters."  There  it  is  the 
gods  who  "  lie  beside  their  nectar  "  in  ceaseless 
enjoyment,  "  careless  of  mankind,"  who  send 
up  useless  lamentations,  which  provoke  no  more 
than  a  smile  among  the  neglectful  deities.  Here 
it  is  the  men  who  revel  in  boundless  luxury, 
careless  of  the  righteous  God,  whose  vengeance 
they  provoke  by  persistent  neglect  of  His  com- 
mands. 

The  meaning  of  "  in  a  day  of  slaughter  "  is 
not  easily  determined.  The  "  as  " — "  as  in  a 
day  of  slaughter  " — must  certainly  be  omitted. 
It  was  inserted  to  make  more  evident  one  of 
the  possible  interpretations  of  "  day  of  slaugh- 
ter." "  Ye  fattened  your  heart  with  perpetual 
banqueting,  as  if  life  were  made  up  of  killing 
and  eating."  "  And  in  that  day  did  the  Lord, 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  call  to  weeping  and  to  mourn- 
ing, and  baldness,  and  to  girding  with  sack- 
cloth: and  behold,  joy  and  gladness,  slaying 
oxen  and  killing  sheep,  eating  flesh  and  drinking 
wine:  let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we 
die  "  (Isaiah  xxii.  12,  13).  If  this  be  the  idea 
which  is  expressed  by  the  words  in  question, 
then  the  meaning  would  be,  "  Ye  fared  sumptu- 
ously every  day."  But  it  is  possible  that  "  in 
a  day  of  slaughter  "  here  balances  "  in  the  .last 
days  "  just  above.  As  the  folly  of  heaping  up 
treasure  was  augmented  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
done  when  the  end  of  all  things  was  at  hand,  so 
the  iniquity  of  voluptuous  living  was  augmented 
by  the  fact  that  their  own  destruction  was  at 
hand.  In  this  case  the  wealthy  owners,  like 
stalled  oxen,  were  unconsciously  fattening 
themselves  for  the  slaughter.  Instead  of  sacri- 
ficing themselves  to  God's  love  and  mercy,  they 
had  sacrificed  and  devoured  their  poor  brethren. 
They  had  fed  themselves,  and  not  the  flock; 
and  unwittingly  they  were  preparing  themselves 
as  a  sacrifice  to  God's  wrath.  For  a  sacrifice, 
either  willingly  or  unwillingly,  every  one  must 
be. 

Did  any  of  those  whom  St.  James  here  con- 
demns remember  his  words  when,  a  few  years 
later,  thousands  of  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion 
were  once  more  gathered  together  at  Jerusalem 
for  the  sacrifice  of  the  Passover,  and  there  be- 
came unwilling  sacrifices  to  God's  slow  but  sure 
vengeance?  As  already  pointed  out,  it  was  the 
wealthy  among  them  who  specially  suffered. 
Their  prosperity  and  their  friendship  with  the 
Romans  provoked  the  envy  and  enmity  of  the 
fanatical  Zealots,  and  they  perished  in  a  day 
of  slaughter.  Josephus  tells  us  that  it  was  all 
one  whether  the  richer  Jews  stayed  in  the  city 
during  the  siege  or  tried  to  escape  to  the  Ro- 
mans; for  they  were  equally  destroyed  in  either 
case.  Every  such  person  was  put  to  death,  on 
the  pretext  that  he  was  preparing  to  desert,  but 
in  reality  that  the  plunderers  might  get  his  pos- 
sessions. People  who  were  evidently  half- 
starved  were  left  unmolested,  when  they  de- 
clared that  they  had  nothing;  but  those  who 
bodies  showed  no  signs  of  privation  were  tor- 
tured to  make  them  reveal  the  treasures  which 
they  were  supposed  to  have  concealed  ("  Bell. 
Jud.."  V.  x.  2). 

"  Ye  condemned,  ye  killed  the  righteons  one; 
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he  doth  not  resist  you."  Does  this  refer  to  the 
condemnation  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ?  This 
interpretation  has  found  advocates  in  all  ages — 
Cassiodorus,  Bede,  CEcumenius.  Grotius,  Ben- 
gel,  Lange,  and  other  modern  commentators; 
and  it  is  certainly  attractive.  St.  Peter,  address- 
ing the  Jews  in  Solomon's  Porch,  says,  "  But  ye 
denied  the  Holy  and  Righteous  One,  and  asked 
for  a  murderer  to  be  granted  unto  you,  and 
killed  the  Prince  of  Life  "  (Acts  iii.  14,  15).  St. 
Stephen,  in  his  speech  before  the  Sanhedrin, 
asks,  "  Which  of  the  prophets  did  not  your 
fathers  persecute?  and  they  killed  them  which 
showed  before  of  the  coming  of  the  Righteous 
One;  of  whom  ye  have  now  become  betrayers 
and  murderers  "  (Acts  vii.  52;  cf.  xxii.  14,  and 
1  Pet.  iii.  18).  It  is  certainly  no  objection  to 
this  interpretation  that  St.  James  uses  the  aorist 
— "  ye  condemned,  ye  killed."  That  tense  might 
fittingly  be  used  either  of  a  course  of  action  in 
the  past,  as  in  the  aorists  immediately  preceding, 
or  of  a  single  action,  as  of  Abraham's  offering 
Isaac  (ii.  21).  Nor  is  it  any  objection  that  in 
"  He  doth  not  resist  you  "  St.  James  changes 
to  the  present  tense.  In  any  case  the  change 
from  past  to  present  has  to  be  explained,  and 
it  is  as  easy  to  explain  it  of  the  present  long- 
suffering  of  Christ,  or  of  His  abandoning  them 
to  their  wickedness,  as  of  the  habitual  meekness 
of  the  righteous  man.  Nor,  again,  is  it  any 
objection  that  the  Jews  addressed  in  this  Epis- 
tle could  not  rightly  be  charged  with  the  con- 
demnation and  death  of  Christ,  for  twenty  or 
thirty  years  had  elapsed  since  that  event.  It 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  among  the  Jews 
then  living  there  were  many  who  had  cried 
"  Crucify  Him  "  on  Good  Friday;  and  even  if 
there  were  not,  the  words  of  St.  James  are  quite 
justifiable.  The  Crucifixion  was  in  a  very  real 
sense  the  act  of  the  whole  nation,  far  more  so 
than  was  the  murder  of  Zacharias  the  son  of 
Jehoiada,  and  yet  Jesus  says  to  the  Jews  re- 
specting Zacharias,  "  whom  ye  slew  between  the 
sanctuary  and  the  altar."  If  at  the  present  day 
the  English  might  be  told  that  they  condemned 
and  killed  Charles  I.,  and  the  French  be  told 
that  they  condemned  and  killed*  Louis  XVI., 
much  more  might  the  Jews  in  the  middle  of  the 
first  century  be  said  to  have  condemned  and 
killed  Jesus  Christ. 

But  nevertheless,  this  attractive  and  tenable 
interpretation  is  probably  not  the  right  one;  the 
context  is  against  it.  It  is  the  evil  that  is  in- 
herent in  class  tyrannising  over  class  that  is 
condemned,  the  rich  oppressing  the  poor,  and 
the  godless  persecuting  the  godly.  "  The 
righteous  one  "  is  here  not  an  individual,  but 
the  representative  of  a  class.  The  iniquitous 
violence  which  slew  Jesus  Christ  and  His  mar- 
tyrs, James  the  son  of  Zebedee  and  Stephen, 
illustrates  what  St.  James  says  here,  just  as  his 
own  martyrdom  does;  but  it  does  not  follow 
from  this  that  he  is  alluding  to  any  one  of  these 
events  in  particular.  The  Book  of  Wisdom 
seems  once  more  to  be  in  the  writer's  mind: 
"Let  us  oppress  the  poor  righteous  man;  let 
us  not  spare  the  widow,  nor  reverence  the  an- 
cient grey  hairs  of  the  aged.  .  .  .  Let  us  lie  in 
wait  for  the  righteous;  because  he  is  not  for 
our  turn,  and  he  is  clean  contrary  to  our  doings: 
he  upbraideth  us  with  our  offending  the  law, 
and  objecteth  to  our  infamy  the  transgressings 
of  our  education.  .  .  .  He  is  grievous  to  us 
even  to  behold:  for  his  life  is  not  like  other 
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men's;  his  ways  are  of  another  fashion.  .  . 
Let  us  examine  him  with  despitefulness  and 
torture,  that  we  may  know  his  meekness, 
and  prove  his  patience.  Let  us  condemn  him 
with  a  shameful  death;  for  by  his  own  saying 
he  shall  be  respected  "  (ii.  10-20). 

Julius  Caesar  on  one  occasion  stated  his  finan- 
cial position  by  confessing  that  he  needed  half 
a  million  of  money  in  order  to  be  worth  noth- 
ing. The  spiritual  condition  of  many  prosper- 
ous men  might  be  expressed  in  a  similar  way. 
Caesar  never  allowed  lack  of  funds  to  stand  be- 
tween him  and  his  political  aims;  when  he  had 
nothing  he  borrowed  at  enormous  interest.  So 
also  with  us.  In  pursuing  our  worldly  aims  we 
sink  deeper  and  deeper  in  spiritual  ruin,  and 
accumulate  debts  for  an  eternal  bankruptcy. 
Riches  are  not  a  whit  less  perilous  to  the  soul 
now  than  they  were  in  the  first  century,  and  yet 
how  few  among  the  wealthy  really  believe  that 
they  are  perilous  at  all.  The  wisdom  of  our 
forefathers  has  placed  in  the  Litany  a  petition 
which  every  well-to-do  person  should  say  with 
his  whole  heart:  "  In  all  time  of  our  wealth, 
Good  Lord,  deliver  us." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

PATIENCE  IN  WAITING— THE  ENDUR- 
ANCE OF  JOB— THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF 
THE  MENTION  OF  JOB  BY  ST.  JAMES. 

James  v.  7-1  i. 

"  Be  patient,  therefore,  brethren."  The  storm 
of  indignation  is  past,  and  from  this  point  to 
the  end  of  the  Epistle  St.  James  writes  in  tones 
of  tenderness  and  affection.  In  the  paragraph 
before  us  he,  as  it  were,  rounds  off  his  letter, 
bringing  it  back  to  the  point  from  which  he 
started;  so  that  what  follows  (vv.  12-20)  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  postscript  or  appendix.  He  be- 
gan his  letter  with  the  exhortation,  "  Count  it 
all  joy,  my  brethren,  when  ye  fall  into  manifold 
trials;  knowing  that  the  proof  of  your  faith 
worketh  patience.  And  let  patience  have  its 
perfect  work,  that  ye  may  be  perfect  and  entire, 
lacking  in  nothing"  (i.  2-4).  He  draws  to  a 
close  with  the  charge,  "  Be  patient  therefore, 
brethren,  until  the  coming  of  the  Lord." 

The  "  therefore  "  shows  that  this  sympathetic 
exhortation  of  the  brethren  is  closely  connected 
with  the  stern  denunciation  of  the  rich  in  the 
preceding  paragraph.  The  connection  is  obvi- 
ous. These  brethren  are  in  the  main  identical 
with  the  righteous  poor  who  are  so  cruelly  op- 
pressed by  the  rich;  and  St.  James  offers  them 
consolation  mainly  on  two  grounds:  First,  their 
sufferings  will  not  last  for  ever;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  end  of  them  is  near  at  hand.  Sec- 
ondly, the  end  of  them  will  bring  not  only  relief, 
but  reward. 

As  has  been  already  pointed  out  (p.  623),  St. 
James  evidently  shared  the  belief,  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  Apostolic  age,  that  Jesus  Christ 
would  very  speedily  return  in  glory  to  punish  the 
wicked  and  reward  the  righteous.  This  belief, 
as  Neander  observes,  was  very  natural:  "  Christ 
Himself  had  not  chosen  to  give  any  informa- 
tion respecting  the  time  of  his  coming.  Nay. 
He  had  expressly  said  that  the  Father  had  re- 
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served  the  decision  to  Himself  alone  (Mark  xiii. 
32);  that  even  the  Son  could  determine  nothing 
respecting  it.  But  still,  the  longing  desire  of 
the  Apostolic  Church  was  directed  with  eager 
haste  to  the  appearing  of  the  Lord.  The  whole 
Christian  period  seemed  only  as  the  transition- 
point  to  the  eternal,  and  thus  as  something  that 
must  soon  be  passed.  As  the  traveller,  behold- 
ing from  afar  the  object  of  all  his  wanderings, 
overlooks  the  windings  of  the  intervening  way, 
and  believes  himself  already  near  his  goal,  so  it 
seemed  to  them,  as  their  eye  was  fixed  on  that 
consummation  of  the  whole  course  of  events  on 
earth." 

Thus,  by  a  strange  but  unperceived  incon- 
gruity, St.  James  makes  the  unconscious  impa- 
tience of  primitive  Christianity  a  basis  for  his 
exhortation  to  conscious  patience.  Early  Chris- 
tians, in  their  eagerness  for  the  return  of  their 
Lord,  impatiently  believed  that  His  return  was 
imminent;  and  St.  James  uses  this  belief  as  an 
argument  for  patient  waiting  and  patient  en- 
durance. It  is  only  for  a  short  time  that  they 
will  have  to  wait  and  endure,  and  then  the  rich 
reward  will  be  reaped.  Ploughing  and  harrow- 
ing are  toilsome  and  painful,  but  they  have  to 
be  gone  through,  and  then,  after  no  intolerable 
waiting,  the  harvest  comes. 

Above,  when  St.  James  was  rebuking  his  read- 
ers for  their  presumptuous  confidence  respecting 
their  future  plans,  he  reminded  them  of  the 
shortness  of  life.  "What  is  your  life?  For  ye 
are  a  vapour,  that  appeareth  for  a  little  time, 
and  then  vanisheth  away "  (iv.  14).  Here  the 
shortness  of  the  interval  between  the  present 
moment  and  the  end  of  all  things  is  urged  as  a 
reason  both  for  circumspection  and  for  patience. 
In  both  cases,  with  his  characteristic  fondness 
for  illustrations  drawn  from  nature,  he  employs 
physical  phenomena  to  enforce  his  lesson.  In 
the  one  case  life  is  a  vapour,  not  substantial 
at  any  time,  and  soon  dispersed;  in  the  other 
case  life  is  the  work  and  the  waiting  which  must 
precede  the  harvest. 

The  key-note  of  the  whole  passage  is  pa- 
tience, which  in  one  form  or  another  occurs  six 
times  in  five  verses.  In  the  original  two  dif- 
ferent words  are  used — one  (fianpaQv/ielv  and 
fiaKpoQvfiia  )  four  times  in  the  first  four  verses; 
and  the  other  (irro/xheiv  and  vwofizvf/)  twice  in  the 
last  verse,  where  we  certainly  need  "  the  en- 
durance of  Job  "  rather  than  "  the  patience  of 
Job,"  in  order  to  preserve  the  transition  from 
the  one  word  to  the  other.  "  Take,  brethren,  for 
an  example  of  suffering  and  of  patience  (/"">- 
poQufiiac)  the  prophets  who  spake  in  the  Name 
of  the  Lord.  Behold,  we  call  them  blessed 
which  endured  (rove  vnoneivavTac) :  ye  have  heard 
of  the  endurance  {vnofievijv)  of  Job."  It  was  per- 
haps because  "  the  patience  of  Job  "  has  be- 
come a  proverbial  formula  that  the  Revisers 
banished  "  endurance  "  to  the  margin,  instead  of 
placing  it  in  the  text.  The  two  words  are  not 
infrequently  found  together  (2  Cor.  vi.  4-6;  Col. 
i.  11;  2  Tim.  iii.  10;  Clement  of  Rome,  lviii.; 
Ignatius,  "  Ephes.,"  iii.).  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  is,  on  the  whole,  this,  that  the 
first  is  the  longsuffering  which  does  not  re- 
taliate upon  oppressive  persons,  the  second  the 
endurance  which  does  not  succumb  under  op- 
pressive things.  The  persecuted  prophets  ex- 
hibited the  one;  the  afflicted  Job  exhibited  the 
other.  The  oppressed  and  poor  Christians 
whom  St.  James  addresses  are  able  to  practise 


both   these   forms   of  patience,   which   Chrysos- 
tom  extols  as  the  "  queen  of  the  virtues." 

There  is  a  remarkable  diversity  of  readings 
in  the  illustration  about  the  husbandman's  wait- 
ing. Some  authorities  make  him  wait  for  the 
early  and  latter  rain,  others  for  the  early  and 
latter  fruit.  The  best  witnesses  leave  the  sub- 
stantive to  be  understood,  and  this  is  doubtless 
the  original  reading;  it  accounts  for  the  other 
two.  Some  copyists  thought  that  rain  was  to 
be  understood,  and  therefore  inserted  it;  while 
others  for  a  similar  reason  inserted  fruit.  No 
doubt  it  is  rain  that  is  intended,  in  accordance 
with  several  passages  in  the  Old  Testament 
(Deut.  xi.  14;  Jer.  v.  24;  Joel  ii.  23;  Zech.  x.  1). 
The  rains  of  autumn  and  of  spring  are  meant, 
not  "  morning  rain  and  evening  rain  "  as  Luther 
renders  it  in  his  version;  and  no  moral  or  spirit- 
ual facts  are  symbolised  by  these  natural  phe- 
nomena, such  as  the  penitential  tears  of  youth 
and  of  old  age,  which  would  not  fit  the  con- 
text. The  point  of  the  simile  lies  in  the  patient 
waiting,  not  in  that  which  is  waited  for. 

"  Murmur  not,  brethren,  one  against  an- 
other." The  literal  meaning  of  the  Greek  is 
"  Groan  not;  "  that  is,  "  Grumble  not."  Earlier 
English  versions  have  "  Grudge  not;  "  and 
"  grudge  "  once  had  the  meaning  of  "  murmur," 
as  in  "  They  will  run  here  and  there  for  meat, 
and  grudge  if  they  be  not  satisfied"  (Ps.  lix. 
15).  It  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
"  one  against  another  "  includes  the  wealthy  op- 
pressors spoken  of  in  the  preceding  section.  It 
is  the  common  experience  of  every  one  that  men 
who  are  irritated  and  exasperated  by  trying 
persons  or  circumstances  are  liable  to  vent  their 
vexation  on  those  who  are  in  no  way  responsi- 
ble for  what  tries  them.  St.  James  is  well 
aware  of  this  danger,  and  puts  his  readers  on 
their  guard  against  it.  "  Be  longsuffering,"  he 
says,  "  and  do  not  retaliate  on  those  who  mal- 
treat you;  and  do  not  let  the  smart  of  your 
troubles  betray  you  into  impatience  towards  one 
another.  He  who  is  to  judge  your  oppressors 
will  judge  you  also,  and  He  is  close  at  hand." 
We  can  hardly  doubt  that  Christ's  saying, 
"  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged "  (Matt, 
vii.  1),  is  in  his  mind.  The  way  to  lighten  one's 
burden  is  not  to  groan  over  it,  still  less  to 
murmur  against  those  who  are  in  the  same  case, 
but  to  try  to  console  and  help  them.  "  Bear  ye 
one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of 
Christ."  It  is  a  good  thing  to  take  as  an  ex- 
ample of  patience  the  prophets  and  others 
among  God's  suffering  saints;  but  it  is  a  still 
better  thing  to  give  such  an  example  ourselves. 

By  the  prophets  St.  James  no  doubt  means 
the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament — Elijah, 
Jeremiah,  and  others.  It  is  not  likely  that  he 
includes  any  of  the  persecuted  disciples  of  the 
New  Testament,  such  as  James  the  son  of 
Zebedee,  and  Stephen.  Here  again  we  seem  to 
have  an  echo  of  Christ's  words:  "  Blessed  are 
ye  when  men  shall  reproach  you,  and  persecute 
you  "  (comp.  "  We  call  them  blessed  which  en- 
dured ") :  "  for  so  persecuted  they  the  prophets 
which  were  before  you"  (Matt.  v.  II,  12).  It 
is  the  ceaseless  reproach  against  the  Jews  that 
they  boasted  that  theirs  were  the  prophets,  and 
yet  were  the  persecutors  of  the  prophets.  "  The 
children  of  Israel  .  .  .  have  slain  Thy  prophets 
with  the  sword,"  says  Elijah  (1  Kings  xix.  10, 
14).  "That  I  may  avenge  the  blood  of  My 
servants    the    prophets,"    says    God    to    Elisha 
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(2  Kings  ix.  7).  They  "  slew  Thy  prophets 
which  testified  against  them  to  turn  them  again 
to  Thee,"  says  Nehemiah,  in  his  prayer  (Neh. 
ix.  26).  "  Your  own  sword  hath  devoured  your 
prophets,  like  a  destroying  lion,"  is  the  accusa- 
tion of  Jeremiah  (ii.  30).  "  O  Jerusalem,  Jeru- 
salem, which  killeth  the  prophets,  and  stoneth 
them  that  are  sent  unto  her!  "  is  the  lamentation 
of  Christ  (Matt,  xxiii.  37).  And  Stephen,  just 
before  he  was  himself  added  to  the  number  of 
the  slain,  asks,  "  Which  of  the  prophets  did  not 
your  fathers  persecute?  and  they  killed  them 
which  showed  before  of  the  coining  of  the 
Righteous  One  "  (Acts  vii.  52).  Certainly  those 
who  try  to  do  God's  work  in  the  world  have  no 
lack  of  examples  of  patient  suffering  for  such 
work.  The  reasonable  question  would  seem  to 
be,  not,  "  Why  should  I  be  made  to  suffer  for 
endeavouring  to  do  good?  "  but,  "  Why  should 
I  not  be  made  to  suffer?  Seeing  what  others 
have  had  to  endure,  why  should  I  be  spared?  " 

' Ye  have  heard  of  the  endurance  of  Job." 
It  is  possible  that  this  refers  specially  to  the 
reading  of  the  Book  of  Job  in  public  service; 
but  there  is  no  need  to  restrict  the  hearing  to 
such  occasions.  We  need  not  doubt  that  the 
endurance  of  Job  was  a  familiar  topic  among 
the  Jews  long  before  this  Epistle  was  written, 
and  independently  of  the  book  being  read  in 
the,  synagogues.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  familiarity, 
the  passage  before  us  is  the  only  reference  in 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  story 
of  Job,  and  there  is  only  one  quotation  from  the 
Book:  "  He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  crafti- 
ness "  (Job  v.  13)  is  quoted  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor. 
iii.  19).  There  are  several  loose  quotations 
from  it  in  the  Epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome 
(xvii.,  xx.,  xxvi.,  xxxix.,  lvi.);  and  the  remarka- 
ble insertion  in  the  Vulgate  Version  of  Tobit 
ii.  12-15  is  worthy  of  quotation:  "This  trial  the 
Lord  therefore  permitted  to  happen  to  him,  that 
an  example  might  be  given  to  posterity  of  his 
patience,  as  also  of  holy  Job.  For  whereas  he 
had  always  feared  God  from  his  infancy,  and 
kept  His  commandments,  he  repined  not  against 
God  because  the  evil  of  blindness  had  befallen 
him,  but  continued  immovable  in  the  fear  of 
God,  giving  thanks  to  God  all  the  days  of  his 
life.  For  as  the  kings  insulted  over  holy  Job, 
so  his  relations  and  kinsmen  mocked  at  his  life, 
saying,  Where  is  thy  hope,  for  which  thou 
gavest  alms,  and  buriedest  the  dead?  But  To- 
bias rebuked  them,  saying,  Speak  not  so;  for 
we  are  the  children  of  saints,  and  look  for  that 
life  which  God  will  give  to  them  that  never 
change  their  faith  from  Him." 

"  Ye  have  heard  of  the  endurance  of  Job,  and 
have  seen  the  end  of  the  Lord,  how  that  the 
Lord  is  full  of  pity,  and  merciful."  A  well- 
supported,  but,  on  the  whole,  less  probable  read- 
ing, gives  us  the  imperative,  "  see  the  end  of 
the  Lord,"  instead  of  the  indicative,  "  ye  have 
seen  "  (hhre  instead  of  eiders).  If  it  be  cor- 
rect, it  may  be  taken  either  with  what  precedes 
or  with  what  follows:  either,  "  Ye  have  heard  of 
the  endurance  of  Job:  see  also  the  end  of  the 
Lord,  how  that  the  Lord  is  full  of  pity,  and 
merciful;  "  or,  "  Ye  have  heard  of  the  endurance 
of  Job  and  the  end  of  the  Lord:  see  that  the 
Lord  is  full  of  pity,  and  merciful." 

But  a  more  important  question  than  either 
the  reading  or  the  division  of  the  clauses  is  the 
meaning  of  the  expression  "  the  end  of  the 
Lord."     Bede  follows  Augustine  in  understand- 


ing it  of  the  death  of  Christ,  which  no  doubt 
many  of  the  readers  of  the  Epistle  had  wit- 
nessed— "  Exitum  quoque  Domini  in  cruce  quern 
longanimiter  suscepit,  adstantes  ipsi  vidistis": 
and  in  this  interpretation  Bede  is  followed  by 
Wetstein,  Lange,  and  some  other  modern  writ- 
ers. It  cannot  be  considered  as  probable.  St. 
James  would  hardly  couple  the  endurance  of 
Job  with  the  death  of  Christ  in  this  abrupt  way; 
and  the  words  which  follow — "  that  the  Lord  is 
full  of  pity,  and  merciful  " — do  not  fit  on  to  this 
interpretation.  "  The  end  of  the  Lord  "  much 
more  probably  means  the  end  to  which  the 
Lord  brought  the  sufferings  of  Job.  It  may 
have  special  reference  to  the  concluding  portion 
of  the  Book  of  Job,  in  which  Jehovah  is  repre- 
sented as  bringing  the  argument  to  a  close: 
"  Then  the  Lord  answered  Job  out  of  the  whirl- 
wind, and  said,  Who  is  this  that  darkeneth  coun- 
sel by  words  without  knowledge?"  etc.,  etc. 
(xxxviii.-xlii.).  This  appearance  of  Jehovah  to 
end  the  trials  of  Job  would  then  be  analogous 
to  the  appearance  of  Christ  to  end  the  trials  of 
the  persecuted  Christians;  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  combination  "  ye  have  heard  .  .  .  and  have 
seen"  was  suggested  by  the  last  words  of  Job: 
"  I  have  heard  of  Thee  by  the  hearing  of  the 
ear;  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  Thee.  Wherefore 
I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes  " 
(xlii.  s,  6). 

Stier  remarks  that  the  mention  of  Job  in 
Ezekiel  (xiv.  14,  16,  20),  and  here  by  St.  James, 
shows  us  "  that  the  man  Job  actually  lived,  like 
Noah,  Daniel,  and  all  the  prophets;  that  the 
narrative  of  his  life  is  not  a  didactic  poem,  but 
a  real  history."  But  is  that  a  necessary  con- 
clusion? Let  us  leave  on  one  side  the  question 
whether  or  no  there  really  was  such  a  person 
as  Job,  who  experienced  what  is -recorded  in  the 
book  which  bears  his  name,  and  let  us  consider 
whether  the  mention  of  him  by  Ezekiel  and  by 
St.  James  proves  that  there  was  such  a  person. 
It  proves  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  shows  no 
more  than  this,  that  the  story  of  Job  was  well 
known,  and  was  employed  for  moral  and  spirit- 
ual instruction.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  Book 
of  Job  is  a  parable,  like  that  of  Dives  and 
Lazarus.  Would  the  fact  that  its  contents  are 
not  historical  prevent  Ezekiel  or  St.  James  from 
speaking  of  Job  as  a  well-known  person  of  ex- 
emplary life?  There  would  be  nothing  unnat- 
ural in  coupling  together  Dives,  who  is  proba- 
bly an  imaginary  person,  and  the  rich  young 
man,  who  is  certainly  a  real  person,  as  examples 
of  men  to  whom  great  wealth  has  proved  dis- 
astrous, nor,  again,  in  speaking  of  Lazarus  and 
the  penitent  thief  as  instances  of  souls  that  had 
passed  from  great  earthly  suffering  to  the  rest 
of  Paradise.  Such  combinations  would  not 
commit  the  writer  or  speaker  who  made  use  of 
them  to  the  belief  that  Dives  and  Lazarus  were 
historical  persons.  Why,  then,  should  the  fact 
that  an  inspired  writer  couples  Job  with  Noah 
and  Daniel  commit  us  to  the  belief  that  Job 
is  a  real  person?  He  may  have  been  so,  just  as 
Lazarus  may  have  been  so,  but  the  mention  of 
him  by  Ezekiel  and  by  St.  James  does  not  prove 
that  he  was.  We  know  too  little  about  the 
effects  of  inspiration  to  be  justified  in  saying 
dogmatically  that  an  inspired  writer  would  never 
speak  of  an  unhistorical  person  as  an  example 
to  be  imitated.  Is  the  merchant  who  sold  all 
that  he  had  in  order  to  buy  one  pearl  of  great 
price   an   historical   person?   and   is   he   not  put 
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before  us  as  an  example  to  be  imitated?     It  is  lasting"  can  afford  to  wait.     He  waits  patiently 

quite  possible   that  the   story   of  Job   is   in   the  for  us,  generation  after  generation.     Can  we  not 

main  a  narrative  of  facts,   and  not  an  inspired  wait  for  Him  one  hour?     Let  us  patiently  abide 

fiction;  but  the  mention  of  him  by  Ezekiel  and  until   "the   end   of  the   Lord"   comes,   the   end 

by   St.   James   is   no  proof  of  it.     It   is   neither  which    He    has   prepared    for   us,    and    towards 

fair  nor  prudent  to  cite  either  of  them  as  wit-  which   all   things   under    His   guiding   hand   are 

nesses  to  the  historical  character  of  the   Book  working.     When  we  have  seen  it  we  shall  once 

of  Job.     It  is  not  fair,  because  we  are  ignorant  more   see   "  that   the   Lord   is   full   of   pity,   and 

of  their   opinion   on   the   subject,   and   are   also  merciful." 

ignorant    as    to    whether    their    opinion    on    the 

subject  would  be  under  the  direct  inspiration  of 

the  Holy  Spirit.     And  it  is  not  prudent,  because  CHAPTER  XXV. 

it  may  be  demonstrated  hereafter  that  the  story 

of  Job  is  not  historical;  and  then  we  shall  have  THE    PROHIBITION    OF    SWEARING— THE 

pledged  the  testimony  of  inspired  persons  to  the  RELATION  OF    THE  LANGUAGE   OF   ST. 

truth  of  a  narrative  which  is,  after  all,  fictitious.  JAMES     TO     RECORDED     SAYINGS     OF 

If  St.  Paul  may  cite  Jannes  and  Jambres  as  in-  CHRIST. 

stances    of    malignant    opposition    to    the    truth, 

without    compelling    us    to    believe    that    those  James  v.  12. 

names  are  historical,  St.  James  may  quote  Job 

as    an   example    of   patient    endurance,    without  ■    The  main   portion   of  the    Epistle   is   already 

obliging  us  to  believe  that  Job  is  an  historical  concluded.     St.  James  has  worked  through  his 

personage.      In   each   case   the   historical    char-  chief  topics  back   to  the   point   from   which   he 

acter   of   the    illustrations   must   be   decided   on  started,   viz.,   the   blessedness    of   steadfast   and 

other  grounds  than  the  fact  that  they  are  em-  patient  endurance  of  trials  and  temptations.    But 

ployed  by  writers  who  were  inspired.  one   or   two   other   subjects   occur  to  him,   and 

Questions  of  this  kind  are  among  the  many  he   reopens   his   letter   to  add  them  by  way  of 

spheres  in  which  we  need  that  virtue  on  which  a  farewell  word  of  counsel. 

St.  James  here  insists  with  such  simple  earnest-  One  of  the  leading  thoughts  in  the  letter  has 

ness — patience.     When   certainty    has    not   been  been  warning  against  sins  of  the  tongue  (i.   19, 

attained,   and   perhaps   is   not   attainable,    let   us  26;   iii.    1-12;   iv.    11,    13;  v.   9).     He   has   spoken 

learn    to    wait    patiently    in    uncertainty.     Was  against     talkativeness,     unrestrained     speaking, 

there  ever  such  a  person  as  Job?     Who  wrote  love     of     correcting     others,     railing,     cursing, 

the  Book  of  Job?     What  is  its  date?     Does  in-  boasting,    murmuring.     One    grievous    form    of 

spiration   produce   infallibility?   and   if   so,    what  sinful  speech  he  has  not  mentioned  particularly; 

are  the   limits   to   such   infallibility?     There   are  and  about  this  he  adds  a  strong  word  of  warn- 

men  to  whom  uncertainty  on  such  questions  as  ing   in   this   postscript   to   the    Epistle:    "Above 

these  seems  intolerable.     They  cannot  "  learn  to  all  things,  my  brethren,  swear  not." 

labour  and  to  wait;  "  they  cannot  work  patiently.  Two  questions  are  raised  by  this  remarkable 

and  wait  patiently,  until  a  complete   solution  is  prohibition — first,  the  exact  meaning  of  it,  espe- 

found.     And  hence  they  hurry  to  a  definite  con-  cially  whether  it  forbids  swearing  for  any  pur- 

clusion,   support  it  by  evidence  that  is  not  rel-  pose  whatever;  and  secondly,  its  relation  to  the 

evant,    and    affirm    that    it    is    demonstrated    by  almost  identical  prohibition  uttered  by  Christ  in 

what    is    perhaps    relevant,    but    is    far    short    of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt.  v.  35,  36).     It 

proof.     Intellectual    probation    is    part    of    our  will  be  obvious  that  whatever  this  relation  may 

moral  probation   in  this  life,   and  it  is   a   disci-  be,  the  meaning  of  our  Lord's  injunction  deter- 

pline   much   needed  in   an   age   of   great  mental  mines  the  meaning  of  St.  James  in  his  injunc- 

activity.     Impatience   of  the  intellect  is   a  com-  tion.     It   is   hardly   worth   arguing   that   he   did 

mon  blemish,   and  it  is  disastrous  both  to  him  not  mean  either  more  or  less  than  Christ  meant, 

who  allows  himself  to  be  conquered  by  it  and  I.  The  immediate  context  of  the  prohibition  is 

to   the   cause   of  truth.     He   does   good   service  worth  noting  in   each  case;   it   seems  to  throw 

both  to  himself  and  to  others,  who  cultivates  a  light  upon  the  scope  of  the  prohibition.     Jesus 

dread  of  jumping  to  unproved  conclusions,  and  Christ,  after  saying  "  Swear  not  at  all;  neither 

who  in   speaking  and  writing  watchfully  distin-  by  the  heaven,    .    .    .    nor  by  the  earth.    .    .    . 

guishes    what    is    certain    from     what    is    only  But  let  your  speech  be.   Yea,   yea;   Nay,   nay," 

probable,   and   what   is   probable   from   what   is  goes  on  to  forbid  retaliation  of  injuries,  and  to 

only  not  known  to  be  untrue.  enjoin  love  towards  enemies.     St.  James  enjoins 

The  great  example  of  patience  is  not  given  by  longsuffering  towards  enemies,  thence  goes  on 

St.    James,    although    we   can    read    it    into    his  to  forbid   swearing,   and  then  again   returns  to 

words.     In  a  sense  not  meant  by  him   there  is  the    subject   of   how   to   behave    under   affliction 

the  Husbandman,  who  waiteth  for  the  precious  and  ill-treatment:  "  Is  any  among  you  suffering? 

fruit  of  the  earth,  until  it  receive  the  early  and  let  him  pray."     Prayer,  not  cursing  and  swear- 

the  latter  rain.     There  is  that  precious  harvest  ing,  is  the  right  method  of  finding  relief.     There 

of   human    souls   which    must    receive    and   wel-  is,  therefore,  some  reason  for  thinking  that  both 

come  the  dew  of  God's  grace  before  it  is  ready  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  here  the  pro- 

for    His    garner.      On    some    it    has    never    yet  hibition  of  swearing  has  special  reference  to  giv- 

fallen;  on  some  it  has  fallen,  but  as  yet  in  vain;  ing  vent   to   one's   feelings   in   oaths   when   one 

and  meanwhile  the   Husbandman  waiteth,   "  be-  is  exasperated  by  injury  or  adversity.     No  kind 

ing   patient    over    it,"    until    it    receive    the    one  of  oath  is  allowable  for  any  such  purpose, 

thing    needful.      Through    long,    long    centuries  But  it  is  quite  clear  that  this  is  not  the  whole 

He  has  been  waiting,  and  He  continues  so  do-  meaning  of  the  injunction  in  either  place.     "  But 

ing.     St.  Augustine  tells  us  why.     God  is  "pa-  let  your  speech  be.  Yea,  yea;  Nay,  nay;"  and, 

tient,     because     He     is     eternal  "     (paticns    quia  "  But  let  your  yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay,  nay," 

aternus).     He  who  is  "  from  everlasting  to  ever-  manifestly   refers  to   strengthening   affirmations 
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and  negations  by  adding  to  them  the  sanction  of 
an  oath.  There  was  an  old  saying,  now  un- 
happily quite  grotesque  in  its  incongruity  with 
facts,  that  "  an  Englishman's  word  is  as  good 
as  his  bond."  What  Christ  and  St.  James  say 
is  that  a  Christian's  word  should  be  as  good  as 
his  oath.  There  ought  to  be  no  need  of  oaths. 
Anything  over  and  above  simple  affirming  or 
denying  "  cometh  of  the  Evil  One."  It  is  be- 
cause Satan,  the  father  of  lies,  has  introduced 
falsehood  into  the  world  that  oaths  have  come 
into  use.  Among  Christians  there  should  be  no 
untruthfulness,  and  therefore  no  oaths.  The  use 
of  oaths  is  an  index  of  the  presence  of  evil; 
it  is  a  symptom  of  the  prevalence  of  false- 
hood. 

But  the  use  of  oaths  is  not  only  a  sign  of  the 
existence  of  mischief,  it  is  also  apt  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  mischief.  It  is  apt  to  produce  a  be- 
lief that  there  are  two  kinds  of  truth,  one  of 
which  it  is  a  serious  thing  to  violate,  viz.,  when 
you  are  on  your  oath;  but  the  other  of  which 
it  is  a  harmless,  or  at  least  a  venial  thing  to 
violate,  viz.,  when  falsehood  is  only  falsehood, 
and  not  perjury.  And  this,  both  among  Jews 
and  among  Christians,  produces  the  further 
mischievous  refinement  that  some  oaths  are 
more  binding  than  others,  and  that  only  when 
the  most  stringent  form,  of  oath  is  employed  is 
there  any  real  obligation  to  speak  the  truth. 
How  disastrous  all  such  distinctions  are  to  the 
interests  of  truth,  abundant  experience  has  testi- 
fied: for  a  common  result  is  this; — that  people 
believe  that  they  are  free  to  lie  as  much  as  they 
please,  so  long  as  the  lie  is  not  supported  by 
the  particular  kind  of  oath  which  they  consider 
to  be  binding. 

Thus  much,  then,  is  evident,  that  both  our 
Lord  and  St.  James  forbid  the  use  of  oaths 
(1)  as  an  expression  of  feeling*  (2)  as  a  con- 
firmation of  ordinary  statements;  for  the  pro- 
hibitions plainly  mean  as  much  as  this,  and  we 
know  from  other  sources  that  these  two  abuses 
were  disastrously  common  among  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles  at  that  time.  That  converts  to 
Christianity  were  exempt  from  such  vices  is 
most  improbable;  and  hence  the  need  that 
St.  James  should  write  as  he  does  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

But  the  main  question  is  whether  the  prohibi- 
tion is  absolute;  whether  our  Lord  and  St. 
James  forbid  the  use  of  oaths  for  any  purpose 
whatever;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  first 
impression  which  we  derive  from  their  words  is 
that  they  do.  This  view  is  upheld  by  not  a  few 
Christians  as  the  right  interpretation  of  both 
passages.  Christ  says,  "  Swear  not  at  al)  {fv 
bfidaai  bXug)  .  .  .  But  let  your  speech  be,  Yea, 
yea;  Nay,  nay."  St.  James  says,  "Swear  not, 
neither  by  the  heaven,  nor  by  the  earth,  nor  by 
any  other  oath  (uf/re  allov  riva  bpnov  )  ;  but  let 
your  yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay,  nay."  In  both 
cases  we  have  an  unqualified  prohibition  of  what 
is  to  be  avoided,  followed  by  a  plain  command 
as  to  what  is  to  be  done. 

But  further  investigation  does  not  confirm  the 
view  which  is  derived  from  a  first  impression  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  words.  Against  it  we 
have,  first,  the  fact  that  the  Mosaic  Law  not 
only  allowed,  but  enjoined  the  taking  of  an 
oath  in  certain  circumstances;  and  Christ  would 
hardly  have  abrogated  the  law,  and  St.  James 
would  hardly  have  contradicted  it,  without  giv- 
ing some  explanation   of  so  unusual  a  course; 


secondly,  the  indisputable  practice  of  the  early 
Church,  of  St.  Paul,  and  of  our  Lord  Himself. 

In  Deuteronomy  we  read,  "  Thou  shalt  fear 
the  Lord  thy  God;  and  Him  shalt  thou  serve, 
and  shalt  swear  by  His  Name"  (vi.  13);  and, 
"  to  Him  shalt  thou  cleave,  and  by  His  Name 
shalt  thou  swear"  (x.  20).  The  Psalmist  says, 
"  The  king  shall  rejoice  in  God:  every  one  that 
sweareth  by  Him  shall  glory:  but  the  mouth 
of  them  that  speak  lies  shall  be  stopped  "  (lxiii. 
11).  Isaiah  says,  "He  that  sweareth  in  the 
earth  shall  swear  by  the  God  of  truth  "  (lxv.  16); 
and  still  more  strongly  Jeremiah:  "Thou  shalt 
swear,  As  the  Lord  liveth,  in  truth,  in  judg- 
ment, and  in  righteousness"  (iv.  2);  and,  "If 
they  will  diligently  learn  the  ways  of  My  people, 
to  swear  by  My  Name,  As  the  Lord  liveth;  even 
as  they  taught  My  people  to  swear  by  Baal;  then 
shall  they  be  built  up  in  the  midst  of  My  peo- 
ple "  (xii.  16.  Comp.  xxiii.  7,  8).  An  absolute 
prohibition  of  all  swearing  would  have  been  so 
surprisingly  at  variance  with  these  passages  of 
Scripture  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it 
would  have  been  made  without  any  allusion  to 
them.  Even  the  Essenes,  who  were  very  strict 
about  swearing,  and  considered  it  to  be  worse 
than  perjury  (for  a  man  is  condemned  already 
who  cannot  be  believed  except  upon  his  oath), 
imposed  "  terrific  oaths  "  (bpaovg  <pptK68eic)  upon 
those  who  wished  to  enter  their  community,  be- 
fore admitting  them  (Josephus,  "  Bell.  Jud.,"  II. 
viii.  6,  7;  "Ant.,"  XV.  x.  4);  and  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  St.  James  means  to  take  up  a  more 
extreme  position  than  that  of  the  Essenes. 

But  even  if  we  suppose  that  he  does  mean 
this  we  have  still  to  explain  the  practice  of  those 
who  were  well  aware  of  Christ's  command  re- 
specting swearing,  and  certainly  had  no  inten- 
tion of  deliberately  violating  it.  If  the  first 
Christians  were  willing  on  certain  occasions  to 
take  certain  oaths,  it  must  have  been  because 
they  were  fully  persuaded  that  Jesus  Christ  had 
not  forbidden  them  to  do  so.  When  called  upon 
by  heathen  magistrates  to  take  an  oath,  the  dis- 
tinction which  they  drew  was  not  between 
swearing  and  not  swearing,  but  between  taking 
oaths  that  committed  them  to  idolatry  and  oaths 
which  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  latter  oaths 
they  were  willing  to  take.  Thus  Tertullian  says 
that  they  would  not  swear  by  the  genii  of  the 
emperors,  because  these  were  supposed  to  be 
demons;  but  by  the  safety  of  the  emperors  they 
were  willing  to  swear  ("  Apol.,"  xxxii.).  Origen 
writes  to  much  the  same  effect  ("  Con.  Celsum," 
viii.,  lxv.).  The  oath  by  the  genius,  or  numen, 
or  "  fortune  "  (t'vxv)  of  the  emperor  was  recog- 
nised as  a  formula  for  abjuring  Christianity. 
Thus  the  proconsul  presses  Polycarp  again  and 
again:  "Swear  by  the  genius  of  Caesar;  swear 
the  oath,  and  I  will  release  thee  "  ("  Mart. 
Pol.,"  ix.,  x.);  and  the  fear  of  being  betrayed 
into  an  act  of  idolatry  was  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  the  early  Christians  disliked  taking 
oaths.  But  there  was  also  the  feeling  that  for 
Christians  oaths  ought  to  be  quite  unnecessary. 
Thus  Clement  of  Alexandria  says  that  the  true 
Christian  ought  to  maintain  a  life  calculated  to 
inspire  such  confidence  in  those  without  that  an 
oath  would  not  even  be  demanded  of  him.  And 
of  course,  when  he  swears,  he  swears  truly;  but 
he  is  not  apt  to  swear,  and  rarely  has  recourse 
to  an  oath.  And  his  speaking  the  truth  on  oath 
arises  from  his  harmony  with  the  truth 
("  Strom.,"  vii.,  viii.).     Pelagius  maintained  that 
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all  swearing  was  forbidden;  but  Augustine  con- 
tends, on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  that  oaths 
are  not  unlawful,  although  he  would  have  them 
avoided  as  much  as  possible  ("  Ep.,"  clvii. 
Comp.   "  Epp.,"  exxv.,  exxvi.). 

But  there  is  not  only  the  evidence  as  to  how 
the  primitive  Church  understood  the  words  of 
Christ  and  of  St.  James;  there  is  also  the  prac- 
tice of  St.  Paul,  who  frequently  calls  God  to 
witness  that  he  is  speaking  the  truth  (2  Cor. 
i.  23;  xi.  31;  xii.  19;  Gal.  i.  20;  Phil.  i.  8),  or 
uses  other  strong  asseverations  which  are  cer- 
tainly more  than  plain  Yea  and  Nay  (Rom.  ix.  1; 
1  Cor.  xv.  31;  2  Cor.  i.  18;  xi.  10).  Augustine 
quotes  St.  Paul  in  defence  of  swearing,  but  adds 
that  St.  Paul's  swearing,  when  there  was  weighty 
reason  for  it,  is  no  proof  that  we  may  swear 
whenever  we  think  proper  to  do  so.  And  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  fact  that  men  swear 
in  order  to  settle  disputes  is  mentioned  without 
any  intimation  that  the  practice  is  utterly  wrong. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  told  that  God  has  con- 
descended to  do  the  same,  in  order  to  give  us 
all  the  assurance  in  His  power  (vi.  16-18). 

Lastly,  we  have  the  convincing  fact  that  Jesus 
Christ  allowed  Himself  to  be  put  upon  His  oath. 
After  having  kept  silence  for  a  long  time,  He 
was  adjured  by  the  High  Priest  to  answer;  and 
then  He  answered  at  once.  The  full  meaning  of 
the  High  Priest's  words  are,  "  I  exact  an  oath 
of  Thee  {i%opi<i(,u  ere)  by  the  Living  God  "  (Matt, 
xxvi.  63,  64).  Had  this  been  an  unlawful  thing 
for  the  High-priest  to  do,  our  Lord  would  have 
kept  silence  all  the  more,  or  would  have  an- 
swered under  protest. 

II.  It  remains  to  consider  the  relation  of  the 
prohibition  of  swearing  in  this  Epistle  to  the 
almost  identical  prohibition  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.  Is  St.  James  quoting  Christ's 
words?  and  if  so,  whence  did  he  derive  his 
knowledge  of  them? 

No  one  who  compares  the  two  passages  will 
believe  that  the  similarity  between  them  is  acci- 
dental. Even  if  such  an  hypothesis  could  rea- 
sonably be  entertained,  it  would  be  shattered 
by  the  number  of  other  coincidences  which  exist 
between  passages  in  this  Epistle  and  the  re- 
corded words  of  Christ.  In  this  instance  we 
have  the  largest  amount  of  coincidence;  and 
therefore  the  discussion  of  this  point  has  been 
reserved  until  this  passage  was  reached,  al- 
though numerous  other  cases  of  coincidence 
have  already  occurred. 

The  remark  is  sometimes  made  that  there  are 
more  quotations  of  Christ's  words  in  the  Epis- 
tle of  St.  James  than  in  all  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  or  than  in  all  the  other  books  of  the  New 
Testament  other  than  the  Gospels.  It  would  be 
better  to  word  the  remark  somewhat  differently, 
and  say  that  there  are  more  coincidences  which 
cannot  be  fortuitous  between  this  Epistle  and 
the  recorded  words  of  Christ  than  in  all  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul;  or  that  there  is  far  more 
evidence  of  the  influence  of  Christ's  discourses 
upon  the  language  of  St.  James  than  there  is 
of  any  such  influence  upon  the  language  of 
St.  Paul.  St.  Paul  tells  us  much  about  Christ 
and  His  work,  but  he  very  rarely  reproduces 
any  of  His  sayings.  With  St.  James  it  is 
exactly  the  opposite;  he  says  very  little  in- 
deed about  Christ,  but.  without  quoting  them 
as  such,  he  frequently  reproduces  His  words. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  largest  number 
of   these    coincidences    are   between    St.    James 


and  sayings  that  are  recorded  by  St.  Matthew, 
especially  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
But  this  does  not  warrant  us  in  asserting 
that  St.  James  must  have  seen  St.  Matthew's 
Gospel  or  any  other  written  Gospels.  The  coin- 
cidences, as  will  be  seen,  are  not  of  a  character 
to  show  this.  Moreover,  it  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful whether  any  of  the  Gospels  were  written  so 
early  as  a.  d.  62,  the  latest  date  which  can  be 
given  to  our  Epistle;  and  if  any  earlier  date  be 
assigned  to  it,  the  improbability  of  the  writer's 
having  seen  a  written  Gospel  becomes  all  the 
greater.  The  resemblances  between  the  words 
of  St.  James  and  the  recorded  words  of  Christ 
are  such  as  would  naturally  arise  if  he  had  him- 
self heard  Christ's  teaching,  and  was  consciously 
or  unconsciously  reproducing  what  he  remem- 
bered of  it,  rather  than  such  as  would  be  found 
if  he  had  had  a  written  document  to  quote  from. 
If  this  be  so,  we  have  a  strong  confirmation  of 
the  view  adopted  at  the  outset,  that  this  Epistle 
is  the  work  of  the  Lord's  brother,  who  had 
personal  experience  of  Christ's  conversation, 
and  was  independent  of  both  the  oral  and  the 
written  tradition  of  His  teaching.  It  will  be 
worth  while  to  tabulate  the  principal  coinci- 
dences, so  that  the  reader  may  be  able  to  judge 
for  himself  as  to  their  significance.  They  suf- 
fice to  show  how  full  the  mind  of  St.  James 
must  have  been  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  they  lead  to  the  highly  probable  conjecture 
that  in  other  parts  of  the  Epistle  we  have 
reminiscences  of  Christ's  words  of  which  we 
have  no  record  in  the  Gospels.  It  is  not  likely 
that  St.  James  has  remembered  and  reproduced 
only  those  sayings  of  which  there  is  something 
recorded  by  the  Evangelists. 


St.  Matthew. 

1.  Blessed  are  they  that 
have  been  persecuted  for 
righteousness'  sake :  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Blessed  are  ye 
when  men  shall  reproach 
you,  and  persecute  you, 
and  say  all  manner  of  evil 
against  you  falsely,  for  My 
sake.  Rejoice  and  be  ex- 
ceeding glad  :  for  great  is 
your  reward  in  heaven  : 
for  so  persecuted  they  the 
prophets  which  were  be- 
fore you  (v.  10-12). 

2.  Ye  therefore  shall  be 
perfect,  as  your  heavenly 
Father  is  perfect  (v.  48). 

3.  Ask,  and  it  shall  be 
given  you ;  seek,  and  ye 
shall  find  ;  knock,  and  it 
shall  be  opened  unto  you  : 
for  every  one  that  asketh 
receiveth  (vii.  7,  8). 

4.  Blessed  are  the  poor  in 
spirit :  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  (v.  3. 
Comp.  Luke  vi.  20). 


5.  Not  every  one  that 
saith  unto  Me,  Lord,  Lord, 
shall  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven:  but  he  that 
doeth  the  will  of  My  Father 
which  is  in  heaven.  .  .  . 
And  every  one  that  heareth 
these  words  of  Mine,  and 
doeth  them  not,  shall  be 
likened  unto  a  foolish  man, 
which  built  his  house  upon 
the  sand  (vii.  21,  26). 


St.  James. 

Count  it  all  joy,  my 
brethren,  when  ye  fall 
into  manifold  temptations  ; 
knowing  that  the  proof  of 
your  faith  worketh  pa- 
tience (i.  2,  3). 

Take,  brethren,  for  an 
example  of  suffering  and 
of  patience,  the  prophets 
who  spake  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  Behold,  we  call 
them  blessed  which  en- 
dured (v.  10,  11). 


And  let  patience  have  its 
perfect  work,  that  ye  may 
be  perfect  and  entire,  lack- 
ing in  nothing  (i.  4). 

But  if  any  of  you  lacketh 
wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God, 
who  giveth  to  all  liberally 
and  upbraideth  not ;  and  it 
shall  be  given  him  (i.  5). 

Let  the  brother  of  low 
degree  glory  in  his  high 
estate  (i.  9). 

Did  not  God  choose  them 
that  are  poor  as  to  the 
world  to  be  rich  in  faith, 
and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  ? 
(ii.  s). 

Be  ye  doers  of  the  word, 
and  not  hearers  only,  de- 
luding your  own  selves. 
For  if  any  one  is  a  hearer 
of  the  word,  and  not  a  doer, 
he  is  like  unto  a  man  be- 
holding his  natural  face  in 
a  mirror  (i.  21,  23). 
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St.  Matthew  (continued). 

6.  Blessed  are  the  merci- 
ful :  for  they  shall  obtain 
mercy  (v.  7.) 

If  ye  forgive  not  men 
their  trespasses,  neither 
will  your  Father  forgive 
your  trespasses  (vi.  15). 

With  what  judgment  ye 
judge,  ye  shall  be  judged 
(vii.  2). 

7.  Do  men  gather  grapes 
of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ? 
(vii.  16). 

8.  No  man  can  serve  two 
masters:  for  either  he  will 
hate  the  one,  and  love  the 
other  ;  or  else  he  will  hold 
to  one,  and  despise  the 
other.  Ye  cannot  serve 
God  and  Mammon  (vi.  24). 

q.  Whosoever  shall  hum- 
ble himself  shall  be  exalted 
(xxiii.  12). 

iq.  Be  not  therefore 
anxious  for  the  morrow 
(vi.34). 

11.  Lay  not  up  for  your- 
selves treasures  upon  the 
earth,  where  moth  and  rust 
doth  consume  (vi.  19). 

12.  Swear  not  at  all ; 
neither  by  the  heaven,  for 
it  is  the  throne  of  God  ;  nor 
by  the  earth,  for  it  is  the 
footstool  of  His  feet ;  nor 
by  Jerusalem,  for  it  is  the 
city  of  the  great  King. 
Neither  shalt  thou  swear 
by  thy  head,  for  thou  canst 
not  make  one  hair  white  or 
black.  But  let  your  speech 
be.  Yea,  yea  ;  Nay,  nay  : 
and  whatsoever  is  more 
than  these  is  of  the  evil  one 
(v.  34-?7>- 


St.  James  (continued^. 

So  speak  ye,  and  so  do, 
as  men  that  are  to  be 
judged  by  a  law  of  liberty. 
For  judgment  is  without 
mercy  to  him  that  hath 
showed  no  mercy  :  mercy 
glorieth  against  judgment 
(ii.  12,  13). 


Can  a  fig-tree,  my  breth- 
ren, yield  olives,  or  a  vine 
figs?  (iii.  12). 

Know  ye  not  that  the 
friendship  of  the  world  is 
enmity  with  God  ?  Who- 
soever, therefore,  would 
be  a  friend  of  the  world 
maketh  himself  an  enemy 
of  God  (iv.  4). 

Humble  yourselvesin  the 
sight  of  the  Lord,  and  He 
shall  exalt  you  (iv.  10.) 

Whereas  ye  know  not 
what  shall  be  on  the  mor- 
row (iv.  14). 

Your  riches  are  cor- 
rupted, and  your  garments 
are  moth-eaten.  Your  gold 
and  your  silver  are  rusted 
(v.  2,  3). 

But  above  afl  things, 
my  brethren,  swear  not, 
neither  by  the  heaven  nor 
by  the  earth,  nor  by  any 
other  oath. 


But  let  your  yea  be  yea, 
and  your  nay,  nay ;  that 
ye  fall  not  under  judgment 
(v.  12). 


These  twelve  parallels  are  by  no  means  ex- 
haustive, but  they  are  among  the  most  striking. 
The  following  are  worthy  of  consideration,  al- 
though those  which  have  been  quoted  above  are 
more  than  sufficient  for  our  purpose: — 


St.  Matth 

ivf  i.  19 

, 

.     St.  James  v.  19 

a 

i.  20 

tt 

V.  22 
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it 
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14 
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11 

a 

v.  27 

U 
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18 
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ti 
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a 
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Let  us  now  consider  some  coincidences  be- 
tween the  language  of  St.  James  and  our  Lord's 
words  as  recorded  by  the  other  three  Evan- 
gelists. 


St.  Mark 

13.  Whosoever  shall  say 
unto  this  mountain,  Be 
thou  taken  up  and  cast  into 
the  sea ;  and  shall  not 
doubt  (Sia.Kpidf)')  in  his 
heart,  but  shall  believe  that 
what  he  saith  cometh  to 
pass  ;  he   shall  have  it  (xi. 

23)- 

14.  They  shall  deliver 
you  up  to  councils  ;  and  in 
synagogues  shall  ye  be 
beaten  (xiii.  9). 

15.  Know  ye  that  he  is 
nigh,  even  at  the  doors 
(xiii.  29  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  33). 


St.  James. 

If  any  of  you  lacketh 
wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God, 
who  giveth  to  all  liberally 
and  upbraideth  not.  But 
let  him  ask  in  faith,  noth- 
ing doubting  (SiaKpiv6p.evo<;) : 
for  he  that  doubteth,  etc. 
(i.  5-  «• 

Do  not  the  rich  oppress 
you,  and  themselves  drag 
you  before  the  judgment- 
seats?  (ii.  6). 

Behold,  the  Judge 
standeth  before  the  doors 
(v.  9). 


St.  Luke. 

16.  Woe  unto  you,  ye  that 
laugh  now !  for  ye  shall 
mourn  and  weep  (vi.  25). 

17.  Woe  unto  you  that  are 
rich  for  ye  have  received 
your  consolation  (vi.  24). 

St.  John. 

18.  If  ye  know  these 
things,  blessed  are  ye  if  ye 
do  them  (xiii.  17). 

19.  If  ye  were  of  the 
world,  the  world  would 
love  its  own  :  but  because 
ye  are  not  of  the  world, 
.  .  .  therefore  the  world 
hateth  you  (xv.  19.  Comp. 
xvii.  14). 


St.  James. 

Let  your  laughter  be 
turned  to  mourning,  and 
your  joy  to  heaviness 
(>v.  9). 

Go  to  now,  ye  rich,  weep 
and  howl  for  your  miseries 
that  are  coming  upon  you 
(v.  I). 

St.  James. 

Being  not  a  hearer  that 
forgetteth,  but  a  doer  that 
worketh,  this  man  shall  be 
blessed  in  his  doing  (i.  25). 

Know  ye  not  that  the 
friendship  of  the  world  is 
enmity  with  God?  Who- 
soever therefore  would 
be  a  friend  of  the  world 
maketh  himself  an  enemy 
of  God  (iv.  4). 


It  will  be  observed  that  these  reminiscences 
of  the  teaching  of  Christ  are  all  of  one  kind. 
They  are  all  of  them  concerned  with  the  moral- 
ity of  the  Gospel,,  with  Christian  conduct  and 
Christian  life.  Not  one  of  them  is  doctrinal, 
or  gives  instruction  as  to  the  Christian  creed. 
This,  again,  is  what  we  might  expect  if  the 
brother  of  the  Lord  is  the  writer  of  the  Epistle. 
At  the  time  when  he  listened  to  his  Divine 
Brother's  teaching  he  did  not  believe  on  Him. 
The  doctrinal  part  of  His  discourses  was  pre- 
cisely that  part  which  did  not  impress  him;  it 
seemed  to  him  as  the  wild  fancies  of  an  en- 
thusiast (Mark  iii.  21).  But  the  moral  teaching 
of  Jesus  impressed  many  of  those  who  rejected 
His  claims  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  it  is  this  ele- 
ment which  St.  James  remembers. 

Before  concluding,  let  us  return  to  the  moral 
precept  contained  in  the  verse  which  we  have 
been  considering:  "  Above  all  things,  my 
brethren,  swear  not."  The  prohibition  has  not 
ceased  to  be  necessary,  as  our  daily  experience 
proves.  The  vice  of  profane  swearing  (and  all 
swearing  about  ordinary  matters  is  profane)  is 
a  strange  one.  Where  is  the  pleasure  of  it? 
Where,  before  it  becomes  a  fashion  or  a  habit, 
is  the  temptation  to  it?  Where,  in  any  case,  is 
the  sense  of  it?  There  is  pleasure  in  gluttony, 
in  drunkenness,  in  lust,  in  pride,  in  avarice,  in 
revenge.  But  where  is  the  pleasure  in  an  oath? 
The  sensualist,  the  hypocrite,  the  miser,  and  the 
murderer  can  at  least  plead  strong  temptation, 
can  at  least  urge  that  they  get  something,  how- 
ever pitiful,  in  exchange  for  eternal  loss.  But 
what  can  the  blasphemer  plead?  what  does  he 
get  in  exchange  for  his  soul?  In  times  of 
strong  excitement  it  is  no  doubt  a  relief  to  the 
feelings  to  use  strong  language:  but  what  is 
gained  by  making  the  strong  language  trebly 
culpable  by  adding  blasphemy  to  it?  Besides 
which,  there  is  the  sadly  common  case  of  those 
who  use  blasphemous  words  when  there  is  no 
temptation  to  give  vent  to  strong  feeling  in 
strong  language,  who  habitually  swear  in  cold 
blood.  Let  no  one  deceive  himself  with  the 
paltry  excuse  that  he  cannot  help  it.  or  that 
there  is  no  harm  in  it.  A  resolution  to  do 
something  disagreeable  every  time  an  oath  es- 
caped one's  lips  would  soon  bring  about  a  cure. 
And  let  those  who  profess  to  think  that  there  is 
no  harm  in  idle  swearing  ask  themselves 
whether  they  expect  to  repeat  that  plea  when 
they  give  an  account  for  every  idle  word  at  the 
day  of  judgment  (Matt.  xii.  36). 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

WORSHIP  THE  BEST  OUTLET  AND  REM- 
EDY FOR  EXCITEMENT— THE  CONNEC- 
TION BETWEEN  WORSHIP  AND  CON- 
DUCT. 

James  v.   13. 

The  subject  of  this  verse  was  probably  sug- 
gested by  that  of  the  preceding  one.  Oaths  are 
not  a  right  way  of  expressing  one's  feelings, 
however  strong  they  may  be,  and  of  whatever 
kind  they  may  be.  There  is,  however,  no  need 
to  stifle  such  feelings,  or  to  pretend  to  the 
world  that  we  have  no  emotions.  In  this  re- 
spect, as  in  many  others,  Christianity  has  no 
sympathy  with  the  precepts  of  Stoicism  or  Cyni- 
cism. It  is  not  only  innocent,  but  prudent,  to 
seek  an  outlet  for  excited  feelings;  the  right 
and  wrong  of  the  matter  lie  jn  the  kind  of  out- 
let which  we  allow  ourselves.  Language  of 
some  kind,  and  in  most  cases  articulate  lan- 
guage, is  the  natural  instrument  for  expressing 
and  giving  vent  to  our  feelings.  But  we  need 
some  strong  safeguard,  or  the  consequences  of 
freely  giving  expression  to  our  emotions  in 
speech  will  be  calamitous.  This  safeguard  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  rules  here  laid  down  by 
St.  James.  Let  the  expression  of  strongly  ex- 
cited feelings  be  an  act  of  worship;  then  we 
shall  have  an  outlet  for  them  which  is  not  likely 
to  involve  us  in  harmful  results.  By  the  very 
act  in  which  we  exhibit  our  emotions  we  pro- 
tect ourselves  from  the  evil  which  they  might 
produce.  The  very  mode  of  expressing  them 
moderates  them,  and  serves  as  an  antidote  to 
their  capacity  for  evil.  Prayer  and  praise,  or 
(in  one  word)  worship,  according  to  St.  James, 
is  the  Christian  remedy  for  "  allaying  or  carry- 
ing off  the  fever  of  the  mind."  In  all  cases 
in  which  the  mind  is  greatly  agitated,  whether 
painfully  or  pleasantly,  whether  by  sorrow, 
anger,  regret,  or  by  joy,  pleasure,  hope, — the 
wise  thing  to  do  is  to  take  refuge  in  an  act  of 
worship. 

Mental  excitement  is  neither  right  nor  wrong, 
any  more  than  physical  hunger  or  thirst. 
Everything  depends  on  the  method  of  express- 
ing the  one  or  gratifying  the  other.  It  will  be 
easy  in  both  cases  to  indulge  a  legitimate  crav- 
ing in  such  a  way  as  to  turn  a  natural  and 
healthy  symptom  into  a  disease.  Neither  a 
heated  mind  nor  a  heated  body  can  without 
danger  be  kept  heated,  or  treated  as  if  it 
was  at  its  normal  temperature.  The  advice 
of  St.  James  is  that  in  all  cases  in  which  our 
minds  are  agitated  by  strong  emotion  we  should 
turn  to  Him  who  gave  us  minds  capable  of  feel- 
ing such  emotion;  we  should  cease  to  make  our- 
selves our  own  centre,  and  turn  our  thoughts 
from  the  causes  of  our  excitement  to  Him  who 
is  the  unmoved  Cause  of  all  movement  and 
rest. 

We  need  not  tie  ourselves  to  the  distribution 
of  prayer  and  praise  expressed  in  the  text.  It 
is  the  most  natural  and  most  generally  useful 
distribution;  but  it  is  not  the  only  one,  and  per- 
haps it  is  not  the  highest.  The  precept  will  hold 
good  with  equal  truth  if  we  transpose  the  two 
conclusions:  "  Is  any  among  you  suffering?  let 
him  sing  praise.  Is  any  cheerful?  let  him  pray." 
"  In    everything    give    thanks,"    says    St.    Paul: 


which  involves  our  frequently  giving  thanks  in 
suffering.  This  was  what  Job,  to  whom  St. 
James  has  just  directed  his  readers,  did  in  his 
trouble.  He  "  fell  upon  the  ground  and  wor- 
shipped: and  he  said,  Naked  came  I  out  of  my 
mother's  womb,  and  naked  shall  I  return 
thither:  the  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord"  (i.  20, 
21).  And  the  Psalmist  teaches  much  the  same 
lesson  as  St.  Paul:  "  I  will  bless  the  Lord  at  all 
times;  His  praise  shall  continually  be  in  my 
mouth  "  (xxxiv.  1).  But  if  praise  is  as  suitable 
as  prayer  for  suffering,  prayer  is  as  suitable  as 
praise  for  cheerfulness.  He  who  is  cheerful  has 
indeed  great  reason  to  bless  and  praise  God. 
He  has  a  priceless  gift,  which  is  a  blessing  to 
himself  and  to  all  around  him,  a  gift  which 
makes  life  brighter  to  the  whole  circle  in  which 
he  moves.  We  most  of  us  take  far  too  little 
pains  to  cultivate  it,  to  retain  it  when  it  has  been 
granted  to  us,  to  regain  it  when  we  have  lost  it 
or  thrown  it  away.  Yet  cheerfulness  has  its 
dangers.  The  light-hearted  are  apt  to  be  light- 
headed, and  to  be  free  from  care  leads  to  being 
free  from  carefulness.  The  cheerful  may  easily 
lose  sobriety,  and  be  found  off  their  guard.  The 
remedy  is  prayer.  Prayer  steadies  without  dim- 
ming the  bright  flame  of  cheerfulness;  and  just 
as  thanksgiving  sweetens  sorrow,  so  supplica- 
tion sanctifies  joy.  "  Is  any  suffering?  let  him 
sing  praise.     Is  any  cheerful?  let  him  pray." 

But  there  is  another  advantage  in  making  re- 
ligious worship,  whether  public  or  private,  the 
outlet  for  our  emotions.  It  secures  a  real  con- 
nection between  worship  and  life.  Missionaries 
tell  us  that  this  is  a  frequent  difficulty  in  their 
work.  It  is  a  hard  enough  thing  to  win  con- 
verts from  heathenism;  but  it  is  perhaps  still 
harder  to  teach  the  newly  converted  that  the 
worship  of  God  has  any  bearing  whatever  upon 
their  conduct.  This  idea  is  quite  strange  to 
them,  and  utterly  alien  to  their  whole  mode  of 
thought.  They  have  never  been  taught  anything 
of  the  kind  before.  They  have  been  accustomed 
to  regard  the  worship  of  the  gods  as  a  series  of 
acts  which  must  be  religiously  performed  in 
order  to  win  the  favour  of  the  deities,  or  at  least 
to  avert  their  wrath.  But  it  has  never  occurred 
to  them,  nor  have  their  priests  impressed  upon 
them,  that  their  lives  must  be  in  accordance  with 
their  worship,  or  that  the  one  has  any  connec- 
tion with  the  other,  any  more  than  the  colour  of 
their  clothes  with  the  amount  that  they  eat  and 
drink.  From  this  it  follows  that  when  the  idol- 
ater has  been  induced  to  substitute  the  worship 
of  God  for  the  worship  of  idols,  there  still  re- 
mains an  immense  amount  to  be  done.  The 
convert  has  still  to  be  taught  that  there  can  no 
longer  be  this  divorce  of  religion  from  conduct, 
but  that  prayer  and  praise  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  work  and  life. 

Converts  from  heathenism  are  by  no  means 
the  only  persons  who  are  in  need  of  this  lesson. 
We  all  of  us  require  to  be  reminded  of  it.  All 
of  us  are  apt  to  draw  far  too  strong  a  line  of 
distinction  between  Church  and  home,  between 
Sunday  and  week-day,  between  the  time  that  we 
spend  on  our  knees  and  that  which  we  spend  in 
work  and  recreation.  Not,  alas!  that  we  are  too 
scrupulous  about  allowing  worldly  thoughts  to 
invade  sacred  times  and  places,  but  that  we  are 
very  jealous  about  allowing  thoughts  of  God 
and  of  His  service  to  mingle  with  our  business 
and  our  pleasures,  or  at  least  take  no  pains  ta 
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bring  about  and  keep  up  any  such  mingling. 
Our  worship  is  often  profaned  by  being  shared 
with  the  world;  our  work  is  rarely  consecrated 
by  being  shared  with  God. 

What  St.  James  recommends  here  is  a  remedy 
for  this.  There  can  be  no  wall  of  partition  be- 
tween conduct  and  religion  if  our  feelings  of  joy 
and  sorrow,  of  elation  and  despondency,  of  hope 
,  and  fear,  of  love  and  dislike,  are  daily  and 
hourly  finding  expression  in  praise  and  prayer. 
Our  emotions  will  thus  become  instruments  for 
moving  us  towards  God.  So  much  of  life  is 
filled  with  either  vexation  or  pleasure,  that  one 
who  has  learned  to  carry  out  the  directions  here 
given  of  turning  suffering  into  prayer,  and 
cheerfulness  into  praise,  will  have  gone  a  long 
way  towards  realising  the  Apostolic  command, 
"  Pray  without  ceasing."  As  Calvin  well  ob- 
serves, St.  James  "  means  that  there  is  no  time 
in  which  God  does  not  invite  us  to  Himself. 
For  afflictions  ought  to  stimulate  us  to  pray; 
prosperity  supplies  us  with  an  occasion  to  praise 
God.  But  such  is  the  perverseness  of  men  that 
they  cannot  rejoice  without  forgetting  God,  and 
when  afflicted  they  are  disheartened  and  driven 
to  despair.  We  ought,  then,  to  keep  within  due 
bounds,  so  that  the  joy  which  usually  makes  us 
forget  God  may  induce  us  to  set  forth  the  good- 
ness of  God,  and  that  our  sorrow  may  teach  us 
to  pray." 

The  word  used  by  St.  James  for  "  to  sing 
praise  "  {tyakluv)  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  the 
source  of  the  word  "  psalm."  Originally  it 
meant  simply  to  touch,  especially  to  make  to 
vibrate  by  touching;  whence  it  came  to  be  used 
of  playing  on  stringed  instruments.  Next  it 
came  to  mean  to  sing  to  the  harp;  and  finally  to 
sing,  whether  with  or  without  a  stringed  accom- 
paniment. This  is  its  signification  in  the  New 
Testament  (Ron],  xv.  9;  1  Cor.  xiv.  15;  Eph.  v. 
19); — to  sing  praise  to  God.  St.  James,  there- 
fore, regards  music  as  a  natural  and  reasonable 
mode  of  expressing  joyous  feelings;  and  few  will 
care  to  dispute  that  it  is  so;  and  it  is  evident 
that  he  is  thinking  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  of 
the  joyous  Christian  singing  by  himself,  rather 
than  of  his  joining  in  psalms  and  hymns  in  the 
public  worship  of  the  congregation.  A  portion 
of  Hooker's  noble  vindication  of  music  as  a  part 
of  religious  worship  may  here  with  advantage 
be  quoted. 

"  Touching  musical  harmony,  whether  by  in- 
strument or  by  voice,  it  being  but  of  high  and 
low  in  sounds  a  due  proportionable  disposition, 
such,  notwithstanding,  is  the  force  thereof,  and 
so  pleasing  effects  it  hath  in  that  very  part  of 
man  which  is  most  divine,  that  some  have  been 
thereby  induced  to  think  that  the  soul  itself,  by 
nature,  is  or  hath  in  it  harmony.  A  thing  which 
delighteth  all  ages  and  beseemeth  all  states;  a 
thing  as  seasonable  in  grief  as  in  joy;  as  decent 
being  added  unto  actions  of  greatest  weight  and 
solemnity,  as  being  used  when  men  most  se- 
quester themselves  from  action.  The  reason 
hereof  is  an  admirable  facility  which  music  hath 
to  express  and  represent  to  the  mind,  more  in- 
wardly than  any  other  sensible  mean,  the  very 
standing,  rising,  and  falling,  the  very  steps  and 
inflections  every  way,  the  turns  and  varieties  of 
all  passions  whereunto  the  mind  is  subject;  yea, 
so   to   imitate   them   that   whether  it   resemble 


unto  us  the  same  state  wherein  our  minds  al- 
ready are,  or  a  clean  contrary,  we  are  not  more 
contentedly  by  the  one  confirmed,  than  changed 
and  led  away  by  the  other.  ...  So  that  al- 
though we  lay  altogether  aside  the  consideration 
of  ditty  or  matter,  the  very  harmony  of  sounds 
being  framed  in  due  sort,  and  carried  from  the 
ear  to  the  spiritual  faculties  of  our  souls,  is  by 
a  native  puissance  and  efficacy  greatly  available 
to  bring  to  a  perfect  temper  whatsoever  is  there 
troubled,  apt  as  well  to  quicken  the  spirits  as  to 
allay  that  which  is  too  eager,  sovereign  against 
melancholy  and  despair,  forcible  to  draw  forth 
tears  of  devotion  if  the  mind  be  such  as  can 
yield  them,  able  both  to  move  and  to  moderate 
all  affections. 

"  The  Prophet  David  having  therefore  singu- 
lar knowledge,  not  in  poetry  alone,  but  in  music 
also,  judged  them  both  to  be  things  most  neces- 
sary for  the  house  of  God,  left  behind  him  to 
that  purpose  a  number  of  Divinely  indited 
poems,  and  was  farther  the  author  of  adding 
unto  poetry  melody  both  vocal  and  instrumental, 
for  the  raising  up  of  men's  hearts,  and  the 
sweetening  of  their  affections  towards  God.  In 
which  considerations  the  Church  of  Christ  doth 
likewise  at  this  present  day  retain  it  as  an  orna- 
ment to  God's  service,  and  an  help  to  our  own 
devotion.  They  which,  under  pretence  of  the 
Law  ceremonial  abrogated,  require  the  abroga- 
tion of  instrumental  music,  approving  neverthe- 
less the  use  of  vocal  melody  to  remain,  must 
show  some  reason  wherefore  the  one  should  be 
thought  a  legal  ceremony,  and  not  the  other  " 
("  Eccles.  Pol.,"  V.  xxxviii.  1,  2). 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  stated  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  able  to  sing  in  order  to  observe 
this  precept  of  St.  James.  The  "  singing  and 
making  melody  with  our  hearts  to  the  Lord  " 
of  which  St.  Paul  writes  to  the  Ephesians  (v. 
19)  is  all  that  is  necessary;  "giving  thanks  al- 
ways for  all  things  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  to  God,  even  the  Father."  The 
lifting  up  of  the  heart  is  enough,  without  the 
lifting  up  of  the  voice;  and  if  the  voice  be  lifted 
up  also,  it  is  of  little  account,  either  to  the  soul 
or  to  God,  whether  its  tones  be  musical,  always 
provided  that  he  who  thus  offers  praise  is  alone, 
and  not  in  the  congregation.  Those  who  have 
no  music  in  their  voices,  and  yet  persist  in  join- 
ing aloud  in  the  singing  of  public  service,  are 
wanting  in  charity.  In  order  to  gratify  them- 
selves, they  disturb  the  devotions  of  others. 
And  that  principle  applies  to  many  other  things 
in  public  worship,  especially  to  details  of  ritual 
other  than  those  which  are  generally  observed. 
There  would  be  much  less  difficulty  about  such 
things  if  each  member  of  the  congregation  were 
to  ask,  "  By  doing  this,  or  by  refusing  to  do  it, 
am  I  likely  to  distract  my  neighbours  in  their 
worship?"  Ought  not  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion to  be  conclusive  as  regards  turning  or  not 
turning  to  the  East  at  the  creed,  bowing  or  not 
bowing  the  head  at  the  Gloria  Patri,  and  the 
like?  We  come  to  church  to  be  calmed,  so- 
bered, soothed,  not  to  be  fretted  and  vexed. 
Let  us  take  care  that  our  own  behaviour  is  such 
as  not  to  irritate  others.  By  our  self-will  we 
may  be  creating  or  augmenting  mental  excite- 
ment, which,  as  St.  James  tells  us,  worship, 
whether  public  or  private,  ought  to  cure. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  ELDERS  OF  THE  CHURCH— THE 
ANOINTING  OF  THE  SICK  AND  EX- 
TREME UNCTION. 

James  v.  14-15. 

Two  subjects  stand  out  prominently  in  this 
interesting  passage — the  elders  of  the  Church, 
and  the  anointing  of  the  sick.  The  connection 
of  the  passage  with  what  immediately  precedes 
is  close  and  obvious.  After  charging  his  read- 
ers in  general  terms  to  resort  to  prayer  when 
they  are  in  trouble,  St.  James  takes  a  particular 
and  very  common  instance  of  trouble,  viz.,  bod- 
ily sickness,  and  gives  more  detailed  directions 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  man  in  trouble  is 
to  make  use  of  the  relief  and  remedy  of  prayer. 
He  is  not  to  be  content  with  giving  expression 
to  his  need  in  private  prayer  to  God;  he  is  to 
"  call  for  the  elders  of  the  Church." 

I.  The  first  thing  to  be  noted  in  connection 
with  this  sending  for  the  elders  of  the  congre- 
gation by  the  sick  man  is,  that  in  this  Epistle, 
which    is    one    of   the   very   earliest   among   the 
Christian  writings  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
we    already    find    a    distinction    made    between 
clergy  and  laity.     This  distinction  runs  through 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament.     We  find  it  in 
the  earliest  writing  of  all,  the   First  Epistle  to 
the    Thessalonians,    in   which   the    Christians    of 
Thessalonica  are  exhorted  "  to  know  them  that 
labour    among   you,    and    are    over   you    in    the 
Lord,  and  admonish  you;  and  to  esteem  them 
exceeding  highly  in  love  for  their  work's  sake  " 
(v.   12,   13).     And  here  St.  James  assumes  as  a 
matter   of  course,   that  every  congregation   has 
elders,   that  is  a  constituted  ecclesiastical   gov- 
ernment.    Compare    with   these   the   precept   in 
the   Epistle  to  the   Hebrews,   "  Obey  them  that 
have   the   rule   over  you,   and   submit  to   them: 
for  they  watch  in  behalf  of  your  souls,  as  they 
that  shall  give  account"  (xiii.  17);  and  the  fre- 
quent directions  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (1  Tim. 
iii.    1-13;   iv.   6,    13,    14;   v.    17,    19,   22;   Tit.   i.    5-9; 
ii.    15:  2  Tim.   i.  6,   14;   ii.  2;   iv.   5).     What  the 
precise  functions  of  the  clergy  were  is  not  told 
us  with  much  detail  or  precision;  but  it  is  quite 
clear,    from   the   passage   before   us,    and   those 
which   have   been   quoted   above,   that   whatever 
the    functions    were,    they   were    spiritual   rather 
than    secular,    and    were    duties    which    a    select 
minority    had    to    exercise    in    reference    to    the 
rest;  they  were  not  such  as  any  one  might  ex- 
ercise towards  any  one.     In  the  present  case  the 
sick  person  is  not  to  send  for  any  members  of 
the   congregation,   but   for   certain   who   hold   a 
definite,   and  apparently  an   official  position.     If 
any   Christians  could   discharge  the   function   in 
question,   St.  James  would   not  have  given  the 
sick  person  the  trouble  of  summoning  the  elders 
rather  than  those  people  who  chanced  to  be  near 
at  hand.     And  it  is  quite  clear  that  not  all  Chris- 
tians are  over  all  other  Christians  in  the  Lord; 
that  not  all  are  to  rule,  and  all  to  obey  and  sub- 
mit; therefore  not  all  have  the   same  authority 
to  "  admonish  "  others,  or  to  "  watch  in  behalf 
of  their  souls,  as  they  that  shall  give  account." 
The   reason   why   the   elders   are   to   be   sum- 
moned  is   stated   in   different  ways   by   different 
writers,  but  with  a  large  amount  of  substantial 
agreement.     "  As    being    those    in    whom    the 


power  and  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  more  par- 
ticularly    appeared,"     says     Calvin.     "  Because 
when  they  pray  it  is  not  much  less  than  if  the 
whole  Church  prayed,"  says  Bengel.     St.  James, 
says   Neander,   "  regards   the  presbyters   in   the 
light    of   organs    of    the    Church,    acting    in    its 
name;"   and,   "As  the  presbyters  acted  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  Church,  and  each  one  as  a 
member  of  the  body  felt  that  he  needed  its  sym- 
pathy and  intercession,  and  might  count  upon  it; 
individuals    should   therefore,    in   cases   of    sick- 
ness,   send   for   the   presbyters   of   the    Church. 
These   were   to    offer   prayer   on   their   behalf." 
The  intercession  which  St.  James  recommends, 
says  Stier,  is  "  intercession  for  the  sick  on  the 
part  of  the  representatives  of  the  Church,    .    .    . 
not     merely     the     intercession     of     friends     or 
brethren  as  such,  but  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
community,  one  of  whose  members  is  suffering." 
It  is  altogether  beside  the  mark  to  suggest  that 
the    elders    were    summoned   as    people   of  the 
greatest  experience,  who  perhaps  also  were  spe- 
cially skilled   in  medicine.     Of  that  there  is   not 
only  no  hint,  but  the  context  excludes   the  idea. 
If  that  were  in  the  writer's  mind,   why   does   he 
not  say  at  once,   "Let   him   call    for    the    physi- 
cians"?    If  the   healing  art  is  to  be  thought  of 
at  all   in  connection  with   the  passage,  the  case 
is   one   in  which   medicine   has   already  done  all 
that  it  can,  or  in  which  it  can  do  nothing  at  all. 
St.  James  would   doubtless  approve  the   advice 
given  by  the  son  of  Sirach  :  "  My  son,   in  thy 
sickness   be   not   negligent;   but   pray   unto   the 
Lord,  and  He  will  make  thee  whole  "   (Ecclus. 
xxxviii.  9).     This  exactly  agrees  with  the  pre- 
cept,   "  Is   any    among   you    suffering?   let   him 
pray."     "  Then  give  place  to  the  physician,  for 
the  Lord  hath  created  him:  let  him  not  go  from 
thee,  for  thou  hast  need  of  him.     There  is  a  time 
when  in  their  hands  there  is  good  success  "  (12, 
13).     To  this  there  is  no  equivalent  in  St.  James; 
but  he  says  nothing  that  is  inconsistent  with  it. 
Then,  after  the  physician  has  done  his  part,  and 
perhaps  in  vain,  would  come  the  summoning  of 
the  elders  to  offer  prayer.     But  it  is  simpler  to 
suppose  that  the  physician's  part  is  left  out  of 
the  account  altogether. 

II.  The  second  point  of  interest  is  the  anoint- 
ing of  the  sick  person  by  the  elders.  That  what 
is  said  here  affords  no  Scriptural  authority  for 
the  Roman  rite  of  Extreme  Unction,  is  one  of 
the  commonplaces  of  criticism.  One  single  fact 
is  quite  conclusive.  The  object  of  the  unction 
prescribed  by  St.  James  is  the  recovery  of  the 
sick  person;  whereas  Extreme  Unction,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  never  administered  until  the 
sick  person's  recovery  is  considered  to  be  al- 
most or  quite  hopeless,  and  death  imminent; 
the  possibility  of  bodily  healing  is  not  entirely 
excluded,  but  it  is  not  the  main  purpose  of  the 
rite.  The  only  other  passage  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  which  the  unction  of  the  sick  is  men- 
tioned is  equally  at  variance  with  the  Roman 
rite.  We  are  told  by  St.  Mark  that  the  Twelve, 
when  sent  out  by  Christ  two  and  two,  "  anointed 
with  oil  many  that  were  sick,  and  healed  them  " 
(vi.  13).  Here  also  recovery,  and  not  prepara- 
tion for  death,  was  the  purpose  of  the  anointing, 
which  the  Apostles  seem  to  have  practised  on 
their  own  responsibility,  for  it  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  charge  which  Christ  gave  them  when  He 
sent  them  out  (7-11). 

But  there   is   this   amount   of  connection   be- 
tween these  two  passages  of  Scripture  and  the 
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Roman  sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction,  viz., 
that  the  latter  grew  out  of  ecclesiastical  prac- 
tices which  were  based  upon  these  passages. 
As  in  not  a  few  other  instances,  development 
has  brought  about  a  state  of  things  which  is  in- 
consistent with  the  original  starting-point.  But 
in  order  to  understand  the  development  we  must 
understand  the  starting-point,  and  that  requires 
us  to  find  an  answer  to  the  question,  What  pur- 
pose was  the  oil  intended  to  serve?  Was  it 
purely  symbolical?  and  if  so,  of  what?  Was  it 
merely  for  the  refreshment  of  the  sick  person, 
giving  relief  to  parched  skin  and  stiffened  limbs? 
Was  it  medicinal,  with  a  view  to  a  permanent 
cure  by  natural  means?  Was  it  the  channel  or 
instrument  of  a  supernatural  cure?  Was  it  an 
aid  to  the  sick  person's  faith?  One  or  both  of 
the  last  two  suggestions  may  be  accepted  as  the 
most  probable  solution.  And  the  reason  why 
oil  was  selected  as  a  channel  of  Divine  power 
and  an  aid  to  faith  was,  that  it  was  believed  to 
have  healing  properties.  It  is  easier  to  believe 
when  visible  means  are  used  than  when  nothing 
is  visible,  and  it  is  still  easier  to  believe  when 
the  visible  means  appear  to  be  likely  to  con- 
tribute to  the  desired  effect.  Christ  twice  used 
spittle  in  curing  blindness,  probably  because 
spittle  was  believed  to  be  beneficial  to  the  eye- 
sight. And  that  oil  was  supposed  to  be  ef- 
ficacious as  medicine  is  plain  from  numerous 
passages  both  in  and  outside  of  Holy  Scripture. 
"  From  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  unto  the  head 
there  is  no  soundness  in  it;  but  wounds,  and 
bruises,  and  festering  sores:  they  have  not  been 
closed,  nor  bound  up,  neither  mollified  with  oil  " 
(Isa.  i.  6).  The  Good  Samaritan  poured  wine 
and  oil  into  the  wounds  of  the  man  who  fell 
among  robbers  (Luke  x.  34).  A  mixture  of  oil 
and  wine  was  used  for  the  malady  which  at- 
tacked the  army  of  ^lius  Gallus,  and  was  ap- 
plied both  externally  and  internally  (Dion  Cass., 
LIII.  29;  Strabo,  XVI.  p.  780).  His  physicians 
caused  Herod  the  Great  to  be  bathed  in  a  vessel 
full  of  oil  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  at  death's 
door  (Josephus,  "  Ant.,"  XVII.  vi.  5).  Celsus 
recommends  rubbing  with  oil  in  the  case  of 
fevers  and  some  other  ailments  ("  De  Med.," 
II.  14.  17;  HI.  6,  9,  19,  22;  IV.  2).  But  it  is 
obvious  that  St.  James  does  not  recommend  the 
oil  merely  as  medicine,  for  he  does  not  say  that 
the  oil  shall  cure  the  sick  person,  nor  yet  that 
the  oil  with  prayer  shall  do  so;  but  that  "the 
prayer  of  faith  shall  save  him  that  is  sick," 
without  mentioning  the  oil  at  all.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  says  that  the  anointing  is  to  be  done 
by  the  elders  "  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  If 
the  anointing  were  merely  medicinal,  it  might 
have  been  performed  by  any  one,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  elders.  And  it  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed that  oil  was  believed  to  be  a  remedy  for 
all  diseases. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  be  too  much 
to  say  that  the  anointing  had  nothing  to  do  with 
bodily  healing  at  all,  and  was  simply  a  means  of 
grace  for  the  sick.  Thus  Dollinger  says,  "  This 
is  no  gift  of  healing,  for  that  was  not  confined 
to  the  presbyters;  and  for  that  Christ  prescribed 
not  unction,  but  laying  on  of  hands.  Had  he 
mean>  that,  St.  James  would  have  bidden  or 
advised  the  sick  to  send  for  one  who  possessed 
this  gift,  whether  presbyter  or  layman.  .  .  . 
What  was  to  be  conveyed  by  this  medium  was, 
therefore,  only  sometimes  recovery  or  relief,  al- 
ways consolation,  revival  of  confidence  and  for- 


giveness of  sins,  on  condition,  of  course,  of  faith 
and  repentance  "  ("  First  Age  of  the  Church," 
p.  235,  Oxenham's  translation,  2d  ed. :  Allen, 
1867). 

But  although  the  gift  of  healing  was  not 
confined  to  the  elders,  yet  in  certain  cases  they 
may  have  exercised  it;  and  although  Christ  pre- 
scribed the  laying  on  of  hands  (Mark  xvi.  18). 
yet  the  Apostles  sometimes  healed  by  anointing 
with  oil  (Mark  vi.  13).  And  that  shall  save 
him  that  is  sick "  (o&oei  rbv  Kafivwra)  means 
"  shall  cure  him,"  is  clear  from  the  context, 
and  also  from  the  use  of  the  same  word  else- 
where. "  Daughter,  be  of  good  cheer;  thy  faith 
hath  saved  thee,"  to  the  woman  with  the  issue 
of  blood  (Matt.  ix.  22).  Jairus  prays,  "  Come 
and  lay  Thy  hands  on  her,  that  she  may  be 
saved"  (Mark  v.  23).  The  disciples  say  of 
Lazarus,  "  Lord,  if  he  is  fallen  asleep,  he  will  be 
saved"  (John  xi.  12).  And  "the  Lord  shall 
raise  him  up "  makes  this  interpretation  still 
more  certain.  The  same  expression  is  used  of 
Simon's  wife's  mother  (Mark  i.  31).  "The 
Lord  "  is  Christ,  not  the  Father,  both  here  and 
"  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord."  Thus  St.  Peter 
says  to  yEneas,  "  Jesus  Christ  healeth  thee  " 
(Acts  ix.  34.     Comp.  iii.  6,  16;  v.   10). 

That  St.  James  makes  the  promise  of  recovery 
without  any  restriction  may  at  first  sight  appear 
to  be  surprising;  but  in  this  he  is  only  following 
the  example  of  our  Lord,  who  makes  similar 
promises,  and  leaves  it  to  the  thought  and  ex- 
perience of  Christians  to  find  out  the  limitations 
to  them.  .  St.  James  is  only  applying  to  a  par- 
ticular case  what  Christ  promised  in  general 
terms.  "  All  things,  whatsoever  ye  pray  and 
ask  for,  believe  that  ye  have  received  them, 
and  ye  shall  have  them  "  (Mark  xi.  24.  Comp. 
Matt.  xvii.  20).  "  If  ye  shall  ask  [Me]  anything 
in  My  Name,  I  will  do  it"  (John  xiv.  14).  "  If 
ye  shall  ask  anything  of  the  Father,  He  will 
give  it  you  in  My  Name  "  (John  xvi.  23).  The 
words  "in  My  Name"  point  to  the  limitation; 
they  do  not,  of  course,  refer  to  the  use  of  the 
formula  "  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,"  but 
to  the  exercise  of  the  spirit  of  Christ:  "  Not 
My  will,  but  Thine  be  done."  The  union  of  our 
will  with  the  will  of  God  is  the  very  first  con- 
dition of  successful  prayer.  The  Apostles  them- 
selves had  no  indiscriminate  power  of  healing. 
St.  Paul  did  not  heal  Epaphroditus,  much  as  he 
yearned  for  his  recovery  (Phil.  ii.  27).  He  left 
Trophimus  at  Miletus  sick  (2  Tim.  iv.  20).  He 
did  not  cure  his  own  thorn  jn  the  flesh  (2  Cor. 
xii.  7-9).  How,  then,  can  we  suppose  that  St. 
James  credited  the  elders  of  every  congregation 
with  an  unrestricted  power  of  healing?  He 
leaves  it  to  the  common  sense  and  Christian  sub- 
mission of  his  readers  to  understand  that  the 
elders  have  no  power  to  cancel  the  sentence  of 
death  pronounced  on  the  whole  human  race.  To 
pray  that  any  one  should  be  exempt  from  this 
sentence  would  be  not  faith,  but  presumption. 

Of  the  employment  of  the  rite  here  prescribed 
by  St.  James  we  have  very  little  evidence  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church.  Tertullian  mentions 
a  cure  by  anointing,  but  it  is  not  quite  a  case 
in  point.  The  Emperor  Septimius  Severus  be- 
lieved that  he  had  been  cured  from  an  illness 
through  oil  administered  by  a  Christian  named 
Proculus  Torpacion,  steward  of  Evodias,  and  in 
gratitude  for  it  he  maintained  him  in  the  palace 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  ("  Ad.  Scap.,"  iv.). 
Origen,  in  the  second  Homily  on  Leviticus  (iv.), 
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quotes  the  passage  from  St.  James,  and  seems 
to  understand  the  sickness  to  be  that  of  sin. 
He  interpolates  thus:  "  Let  him  call  for  the 
elders  of  the  Church,  and  let  them  lay  their 
hands  on  him,  anointing  him  with  oil,"  etc. 
This  perhaps  tells  us  how  the  rite  was  admin- 
istered in  Alexandria  in  his  time;  or  it  may 
mean  that  Origen  understood  the  "  pray  over 
him  "  £7r'  avrov  of  St.  James  to  signify  imposi- 
tion of  hands.  With  him,  then,  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  is  the  healing.  A  century  and  a  half 
later  Chrysostom  takes  a  further  step,  and  em- 
ploys the  passage  to  show  that  priests  have  the 
power  of  absolution.  "  For  not  only  at  the 
time  when  they  regenerate  us,  but  afterwards 
also,  they  have  authority  to  forgive  sins."  And 
then  he  quotes  James  v.  14,  15  ("  De  Sacerd.," 
III.  6).  It  is  evident  that  this  is  quite  alien  to 
the  passage.  The  sickness  and  the  sins  are 
plainly  distinguished  by  St.  James,  and  nothing 
is  said  about  absolution  by  the  elders,  who  pray 
for  his  recovery,  and  (no  doubt)  for  his  for- 
giveness. 

When  we  reach  the  sixth  century  the  evidence 
for  the  custom  of  anointing  the  sick  with  holy 
oil  becomes  abundant.  At  first  any  one  with  a 
reputation  for  sanctity  might  bless  the  oil — not 
only  laymen,  but  women.  But  in  the  West  the 
rule  gradually  spread  from  Rome  that  the  sa- 
cred oil  for  the  sick  must  be  "  made  "  by  the 
bishop.  In  the  East  this  has  never  been  ob- 
served. Theodore  of  Tarsus,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  says  that  according  to  the  Greeks 
it  is  lawful  for  presbyters  to  make  the  chrism 
for  the  sick.  And  this  rule  continues  to  this 
day.  One  priest  suffices;  but  it  is  desirable  to 
get  seven,  if  possible. 

But  the  chief  step  in  the  development  is  taken 
when  not  only  the  blessing  of  the  oil,  but  the 
administering  of  it  to  the  sick,  is  reserved  to  the 
clergy.  In  Bede's  time  this  restriction  was  not 
yet  made,  as  is  clear  from  his  comments  on  the 
passage,  although  even  then  it  was  customary 
for  priests  to  administer  the  unction.  But  by 
the  tenth  century  this  restriction  had  probably 
become  general.  It  became  connected  with  the 
communion  of  the  sick,  which  of  course  required 
a  priest,  and  then  with  the  Viaticum,  or  com- 
munion of  the  dying;  but  even  then  the  unction 
seems  to  have  preceded  the  last  communion. 
The  name  "  Extreme  Unction  "  (unctio  extreme.), 
as  a  technical  ecclesiastical  term,  is  not  older 
than  the  twelfth  century.  Other  terms  are 
"  Last  Oil  "  {ultvmum  oleum)  and  "  Sacrament  of 
the  Departing"  (sacramentum  exeuntium).  But 
when  we  have  reached  these  phrases  we  are 
very  far  indeed  from  the  ordinance  prescribed 
by  St.  James,  and  from  that  which  was  practised 
by  the  Apostles.  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  "  Holy  Dying,"  says  fairly  enough, 
"  The  fathers  of  the  Council  of  Trent  first  dis- 
puted, and  after  their  manner  at  last  agreed,  that 
Extreme  Unction  was  instituted  by  Christ;  but 
afterwards  being  admonished  by  one  of  their 
theologues  that  the  Apostles  ministered  unction 
to  infirm  people  before  they  were  priests,  for 
fear  that  it  should  be  thought  that  this  unction 
might  be  administered  by  him  that  was  no  priest, 
they  blotted  out  the  word  '  instituted,'  and  put 
in  its  stead  '  insinuated '  this  sacrament,  and 
that  it  was  published  by  St.  James.  So  it  is  in 
their  doctrine;  and  yet  in  their  anathematisms 
they  curse  all  them  that  shall  deny  it  to  have 
been  instituted  by  Christ.     I  shall  lay  no  preju- 


dice against  it,  but  add  this  only,  that  there  be- 
ing but  two  places  of  Scripture  pretended  for 
this  ceremony,  some  chief  men  of  their  own  side 
have  proclaimed  these  two  invalid  as  to  the  in- 
stitution of  it;  "  and  he  mentions  in  particular 
Suarez  and  Cajetan.  But  he  states  more  than 
he  can  know  when  he  declares  of  Extreme  Unc- 
tion that  "  since  it  is  used  when  the  man  is 
above  half  dead,  when  he  can  exercise  no  act 
of  understanding,  it  must  needs  be  nothing." 
Those  who  receive  the  rite  are  not  always  un- 
conscious; and  is  it  certain  that  an  unconscious 
person  "  can  exercise  no  act  of  the  understand- 
ing," or  that  prayer  for  one  who  can  exercise  no 
act  of  the  understanding  "  must  needs  be  noth- 
ing "?  With  similarwant  of  caution  Stier  speaks 
of  the  superstition  which  sends  for  the  minister 
to  '  pray  over  the  sick,'  when  these  have  scarce 
any  consciousness  left."  Whether  or  no  Ex- 
treme Unction  is  an  edifying  ceremony  is  a 
question  worthy  of  argument,  and  nothing  is 
here  urged  on  either  side;  but  we  are  going  be- 
yond our  knowledge  if  we  assert  that  it  can 
have  no  effect  on  the  dying  man;  and  we  are 
unduly  limiting  the  power  of  prayer  if  we  affirm 
that  to  pray  for  one  who  has  lost  consciousness 
is  a  useless  superstition.  All  that  is  contended 
for  here  is  that  the  Roman  rite  is  something 
very  different  from  that  which  is  ordered  by  St. 
James. 

"  And  if  he  have  committed  sins,  it  shall  be 
forgiven  him."  We  ought  perhaps  rather  to 
translate,  "  Even  if  he  have  committed  sins,  it 
shall  be  forgiven  him."  (The  Greek  is  not  «<w 
kdv  or  tdv  Si,  but  *av,  for  which  comp.  John  viii. 
14;  x.  38;  xi.  25).  The  meaning  would  seem  to 
be,  "  even  if  his  sickness  has  been  produced  by 
his  sins,  his  sin  shall  be  forgiven,  and  his  sick- 
ness cured."  It  is  possible,  but  unnatural,  to 
join  the  first  clause  of  this  sentence  with  the 
preceding  one:  "the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up, 
even  if  he  have  committed  sins."  In  that  case 
"  It  shall  be  forgiven  him  "  forms  a  very  awk- 
ward independent  sentence,  without  conjunction. 
The  ordinary  arrangement  of  the  clauses  is 
much  better:  even  if  the  malady  is  the  effect  of 
the  man's  own  wrong-doing,  the  prayer  offered 
by  faith — his  faith,  and  that  of  the  elders — shall 
still  prevail.  St.  Paul  tells  the  Corinthians  that 
their  misconduct  respecting  the  Lord's  Supper 
had  caused  much  sickness  among  them,  and  not 
a  few  deaths  (1  Cor.  xi.  30);  and  such  direct 
punishments  of  sin  were  not  confined  to  the 
Corinthian  Church  nor  to  the  Apostolic  age. 
They  still  occur  in  abundance,  and  those  who 
experience  them  have  the  assurance  of  Scrip- 
ture that  if  they  repent  and  pray  in  faith  their 
sins  will  certainly  be  forgiven,  and  their  punish- 
ment possibly  removed. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  CONFESSION 
OF  SINS— LAWFULNESS  OF  PRAYERS 
FOR  RAIN. 

James  v.  16-18. 

The  connection  of  this  passage  with  the  pre- 
ceding one  is  very  close.  This  is  evident  even  in 
the  Authorised  Version;  but  it  is  made  still  more 
manifest  by  the  Revisers,  who  have  restored  the 
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connecting  "  therefore  "  to  the  text  upon  over- 
whelming authority.  St.  James  is  passing  from 
the  particular  case  of  the  sick  person  to  some- 
thing more  general,  viz.,  mutual  confession  of 
sins.  If  we  draw  out  his  thought  in  full  it  will  be 
something  of  this  kind:  "  Even  if  the  sick  person 
be  suffering  the  consequences  of  his  sins,  never- 
theless the  faith  and  prayers  of  the  elders,  com- 
bined with  his  own,  shall  prevail  for  his  forgive- 
ness and  healing.  Of  course  he  must  confess  and 
bewail  his  sins;  if  he  does  not  admit  them  and 
repent  of  them,  he  can  hope  for  nothing.  There- 
fore you  ought  all  of  you  habitually  to  confess 
your  sins  to  one  another,  and  to  intercede  for 
one  another,  in  order  that  when  sickness  comes 
upon  you,  you  may  the  more  readily  be  healed.'' 
It  is  not  quite  certain  that  the  word  rendered 
"  ye  may  be  healed  "  (laQyre)  ought  to  be  lim- 
ited to  bodily  healing;  but  the  context  seems  to 
imply  that  the  cure  of  bodily  disorders  is  still  in 
the  mind  of  St.  James.  If,  however,  with  various 
commentators,  we  take  it  to  mean  "  that  your 
souls  may  be  healed,"  then  there  is  no  need  to 
supply  any  such  thought  as  "  when  sickness 
comes  upon  you." 

It  might  surprise  us  to  find  that  the  practice 
of  auricular  confession  to  a  priest  is  deduced 
from  the  precept,  "  Confess  your  sins  one  to 
another,"  if  we  had  not  the  previous  experience 
01  finding  the  rite  of  Extreme  Unction  deduced 
from  the  precept  respecting  the  anointing  of  the 
sick.  But  here  also  Cajetan  has  the  credit  of 
admitting  that  no  Scriptural  authority  for  the 
Roman  practice  can  be  found  in  the  words  of  St. 
James.  The  all-important  "  to  one  another " 
aKkrjlot^)  is  quite  fatal  to  the  interpretation  of 
confession  to  a  priest.  If  the  confession  of  a  lay- 
man to  a  priest  is  meant,  then  the  confession  of 
a  priest  to  a  layman  is  equally  meant:  the  words, 
whether  in  the  Greek  or  in  the  English,  cannot 
be  otherwise  understood.  But  the  injunction  is 
evidently  quite  general,  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween clergy  and  laity  does  not  enter  into  it  at 
all:  each  Christian,  whether  elder  or  layman,  is 
to  confess  to  other  Christians,  whether  elders  or 
laymen,  either  to  one  or  to  many,  as  the  case 
may  be.  When  the  sick  person  just  spoken  of 
confessed  his  sins,  he  confessed  them  to  the 
elders  of  the  Church,  because  they  were  present; 
they  did  not  come  to  receive  his  confession,  but 
to  pray  for  him  and  to  anoint  him.  He  sent  for 
them,  not  because  he  wished  to  confess  to  them, 
but  because  he  was  sick.  Even  if  he  had  had 
nothing  to  confess  to  them — a  case  evidently 
contemplated  by  St.  James  as  not  only  possible, 
but  common — he  would  still  have  sent  for  them. 
So  far  from  its  being  among  their  functions  as 
elders  to  hear  the  sick  man's  confession,  St. 
James  seems  rather  to  imply  that  he  ought  to 
have  made  it  previously  to  others.  If  Christians 
habitually  confess  their  sins  to  one  another, 
there  will  be  no  special  confession  required  when 
any  of  them  falls  ill.  But  granting  that  this  in- 
terpretation of  his  brief  directions  is  not  quite 
certain,  it  is  quite  certain  that  what  he  com- 
mends is  the  confession  of  any  Christian  to  any 
Christian,  and  not  the  confession  of  laity  to  pres- 
byters. About  that  he  says  nothing,  either  one 
way  or  the  other,  for  it  is  not  in  his  mind.  He 
neither  sanctions  nor  forbids  it,  but  he  gives  a 
direction  which  shows  that  as  regards  the  duty 
of  confession  to  man,  the  normal  condition  of 
things  is  for  any  Christian  to  confess  to  any 
Christian.    The  important  point  is  that  the  sinner 


should  not  keep  his  guilty  secret  locked  up  in 
his  own  bosom;  to  whom  he  should  tell  it  is  left 
to  his  own  discretion.  As  Tertullian  says,  in  his 
treatise  "  On  Penance,"  "  Confession  of  sins 
lightens  as  much  as  concealment  (dissimulatio) 
aggravates  them.  For  confession  is  prompted 
by  the  desire  to  make  amends;  concealment  is 
prompted  by  contumacy "  (viii.).  Similarly 
Origen,  on  Psalm  xxxvii.:  "  See,  therefore,  what 
the  Divine  Scripture  teaches  us,  that  we  must  not 
conceal  sin  within  us.  For  just  as,  it  may  be, 
people  who  have  undigested  food  detained  in- 
side them,  or  are  otherwise  grievously  oppressed 
internally,  if  they  vomit,  obtain  relief,  so  they 
also  who  have  sinned,  if  they  conceal  and  retain 
the  sin,  are  oppressed  inwardly.  But  if  the  sinner 
becomes  his  own  accuser,  accuses  himself  and 
confesses,  he  at  the  same  time  vomits  out  both 
the  sin  and  the  whole  cause  of  his  malady " 
("  Homil."  II.  6).  In  much  the  same  strain 
Chrysostom  writes,  "  Sin,  if  it  is  confessed,  be- 
comes less;  but  if  it  is  not  confessed,  worse;  for 
if  the  sinner  adds  shamelessness  and  obstinacy  to 
his  sin,  he  will  never  stop.  How,  indeed,  will  such 
a  one  be  at  all  able  to  guard  himself  from  falling 
again  into  the  same  sins,  if  in  the  earlier  case 
he  was  not  conscious  that  he  sinned.  .  .  .  Let  us 
not  merely  call  ourselves  sinners,  but  let  us  make 
a  reckoning  of  our  sins,  counting  them  according 
to  their  kind,  one  by  one.  ...  If  thou  art  of  the 
persuasion  that  thou  art  a  sinner,  this  is  not  able 
so  much  to  humble  thy  soul  as  the  very  catalogue 
of  thy  sins  examined  into  according  to  their 
kind  "   ("  Homil."  xxx.  in  "  Ep.  ad  Hebr."). 

All  these  writers  have  this  main  point  in  com- 
mon, that  a  sinner  who  does  not  confess  what 
he  has  done  amiss  is  likely  to  become  careless 
and  hardened.  And  the  principle  is  at  least  as 
old  as  the  Book  of  Proverbs:  "  He  that  covereth 
his  transgressions  shall  not  prosper:  but  whoso 
confesseth  and  forsaketh  them  shall  obtain 
mercy  "  (xxviii.  13).  But,  as  the  context  clearly 
shows  in  each  case,  they  are  each  of  them  writing 
of  a  different  kind  of  confession.  The  confession 
(exomologesis)  which  Tertullian  so  urgently  rec- 
ommends is  public  confession  before  the  congre- 
gation; that  which  Origen  advises  is  private  con- 
fession to  an  individual,  particularly  with  a  view 
to  deciding  whether  public  confession  is  expedi- 
ent. 

What  Chrysostom  prefers,  both  here  and  else- 
where in  his  writings,  is  secret  confession  to 
God:  "  I  say  not  to  thee,  Make  a  parade  of  thy- 
self;, nor  yet,  Accuse  thyself  in  the  presence  of 
the  others.  .  .  .  Before  God  confess  these  things; 
before  the  Judge  ever  confess  thy  sins,  praying, 
if  not  with  the  tongue,  at  any  rate  with  the  heart, 
and  in  this  way  ask  for  mercy."  All  which  is  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  laid  down  by  St. 
John,  "  If  we  confess  our  sins  " — our  sins  in  de- 
tail, not  the  mere  fact  that  we  have  sinned — "  He 
is  faithful  and  righteous  to  forgive  us  our  sins, 
and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness"  (1 
John  i.  9).  Bellarmine  has  the  courage  to  claim 
not  only  St.  James,  but  St.  John,  as  teaching 
confession  to  a  priest  ("  De  Psenit.,"  III.  iv.); 
but  it  is  manifest  that  St.  John  is  speaking  of 
confession  to  God,  without  either  approving  or 
condemning  confession  to  man,  and  that.  St. 
James  is  speaking  of  the  latter,  without  saying 
anything  about  the  former.  But  just  as  St.  James 
leaves  to  the  penitent's  discretion  the  question  to 
whom  he  shall  confess,  whether  to  clergy  or 
laity,  so  also  he  leaves  it  to  his  discretion  whether 
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he  shall  confess  to  one  or  to  many,  and  whether 
in  private  or  in  public.  In  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  centuries  public  confession  was  commonly 
part  of  public  penance.  And  the  object  of  it  is 
well  stated  by  Hooker:  "Offenders  in  secret" 
were  "  persuaded  that  if  the  Church  did  direct 
them  in  the  offices  of  their  penitency,  and  assist 
them  with  public  prayer,  they  should  more  easily 
obtain  that  they  sought  than  by  trusting  wholly 
to  their  own  endeavours."  The  primitive  view, 
he  holds,  was  this:  "  Public  confession  they 
thought  necessary  by  way  of  discipline,  not  pri- 
vate confession  as  in  the  nature  of  a  sacrament  " 
("  Eccl.  Pol.,"  VI.  iv.  2,  6).  But  experience  soon 
showed  that  indiscriminate  public  confession  of 
grievous  sin  was  very  mischievous.  Therefore, 
in  the  East,  and  (if  Sozomen  is  correct)  at  Rome 
also,  penitentiary  presbyters  were  appointed  to 
decide  for  penitents  whether  their  sins  must  be 
confessed  to  the  congregation  or  not.  Thus, 
what  Origen  advises  each  penitent  to  do  for  him- 
self, viz.,  seek  a  wise  adviser  respecting  the  ex- 
pediency of  public  confession  and  penance,  was 
formally  done  for  every  one.  But  in  a.  d.  391, 
Nectarius,  the  predecessor  of  Chrysostom  in  the 
see  of  Constantinople,  was  persuaded  to  abolish 
the  office,  apparently  because  a  penitentiary  pres- 
byter had  sanctioned  public  confession  in  a  case 
which  caused  great  scandal;  but  neither  Socrates 
(V.  xix.)  nor  Sozomen  (VII.  xvi.)  makes  this 
point  very  clear.  The  consequence  of  the  aboli- 
tion was  that  each  person  was  left  to  his  own 
discretion,  and  public  penance  fell  into  dis- 
use. 

But  public  confession  had  other  disadvantages. 
Private  enmity  made  use  of  these  confessions  to 
annoy,  and  even  to  prosecute  the  penitent.  More- 
over, the  clergy  sometimes  proclaimed  to  the 
congregation  what  had  been  told  them  in  confi- 
dence; that  is,  they  made  public  confession  on 
behalf  of  the  sinner  without  his  consent.  Where- 
upon Leo  the  Great,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishops  of 
Apulia  and  Campania,  March  6,  a.  d.  459, 
sanctioned  the  practice  of  private  confession 
("  Ep."  clxviii.  [cxxxvi.]).  Thus,  in  the  West, 
as  previously  in  the  East,  a  severe  blow  was 
given  to  the  practice  of  public  confession  and 
penance. 

But  it  is  probable  that  the  origin,  or  at  least 
the  chief  encouragement,  of  the  practice  of  au- 
ricular confession  is  rather  to  be  looked  for  in 
monasticism.  Offences  against  the  rule  of  the 
Order  had  to  be  confessed  before  the  whole  com- 
munity; and  it  was  assumed  that  the  only  other 
grave  offences  likely  to  happen  in  the  monastic 
life  would  be  those  of  thought.  These  had  to  be 
confessed  in  private  to  the  abbot.  The  influences 
of  monasticism  were  by  no  means  bounded  by 
the  monastery  walls;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
rule  of  private  confession  by  the  brethren  to  the 
abbot  had  much  to  do  with  the  custom  of  private 
confession  by  the  laity  to  the  priest.  But  it  is 
carefully  to  be  noted  that  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod the  chief  considerations  are  the  penitent's 
admission  of  his  sins  and  the  fixing  of  the  pen- 
ance. Only  gradually  does  the  further  idea  of  the 
absolution  of  the  penitent  by  the  body  or  the  in- 
dividual that  hears  the  confession  come  in;  and  at 
iast  it  becomes  the  main  idea.  Confession  once  a 
year  to  a  priest  was  made  compulsory  by  the 
Lateran  Council  in  1215;  but  various  local  synods 
had  made  similar  regulations  at  earlier  periods; 
«.  g.,  the  Council  of  Toulouse  in  1129,  and  of 
Liege  in  710.     But  when  we  have  reached  these 


regulations  we  have  once  more  advanced  very 
far  indeed  beyond  what  is  prescribed  by  St.  James 
in  this  Epistle. 

There  cannot  be  much  doubt  what  is  the  main 
idea  with  St.  James:  "  Confess  therefore  your 
sins  one  to  another,  and  pray  one  for  another, 
that  ye  may  be  healed.  The  supplication  of  a 
righteous  man  availeth  much  in  its  working. 
Elijah  .  .  .  prayed  fervently.  .  .  .  And  he  prayed 
again,"  etc.  It  is  in  order  that  we  may  induce 
others  to  pray  for  us  that  we  are  to  confess  our 
sins  to  them;  and  this  is  the  great  motive  which 
underlies  the  public  confession  of  the  primitive 
Church.  As  Hooker  well  expresses  it,  "  The 
greatest  thing  which  made  men  forward  and  will- 
ing upon  their  knees  to  confess  whatever  they 
had  committed  against  God  .  .  .  was  their  fer- 
vent desire  to  be  helped  and  assisted  with  the 
prayers  of  God's  saints."  And  the  meaning  of 
these  prayers  is  strikingly  expressed  by  Ter- 
tullian,  who  thus  addresses  the  penitent  in  need 
of  such  intercession:  "  Where  one  and  two  meet, 
there  is  a  Church;  and  a  Church  is  Christ.  There- 
fore, when  thou  dost  stretch  forth  thy  hands  to 
the  knees  of  thy  brethren,  it  is  Christ  that  thou 
touchest,  Christ  on  whom  thou  prevailest.  Just 
so,  when  they  shed  tears  over  thee,  it  is  Christ 
who  feels  compassion,  Christ  who  is  entreating 
the  Father.  Readily  doth  He  ever  grant  that 
which  the  Son  requests  "  ("  De  Pcenit.,"  x.).  To 
unburden  his  own  heart  was  one  benefit  of  the 
penitent's  confession;  to  obtain  the  intercession 
of  others  for  his  forgiveness  and  recovery  was 
another;  and  the  latter  was  the  chief  reason  for 
confessing  to  man;  confession  to  God  might  ef- 
fect the  other.  The  primitive  forms  of  absolu- 
tion, when  confession  was  made  to  a  priest,  were 
precatory  rather  than  declaratory.  "  May  the 
Lord  absolve  thee  "  (Dominus  absolvat)  was 
changed  in  the  West  to  "  I  absolve  thee,"  in  the 
twelfth  century.  From  the  Sarum  Office  the  lat- 
ter formula  passed  into  the  First  Prayer  Book  of 
Edward  VI.,  in  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  and 
has  remained  there  unchanged;  but  in  1552  the 
concluding  words  of  the  preceding  rubric,  "  and 
the  same  forme  of  absolucion  shalbe  used  in 
all  pryvate  confessions,"  were  omitted.  In  the 
Greek  Church  the  form  of  absolution  after  pri- 
vate confession  is  precatory: — 

"  O  my  spiritual  child,  who  dost  confess  to  my 
humility,  I,  a  humble  sinner,  have  no  power  on 
earth  to  remit  sins.  This  God  alone  can  do. 
Yet  by  reason  of  that  Divine  charge  which  was 
committed  to  the  Apostles  after  the  resurrection 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  words,  Whose 
soever  sins  ye  forgive,  etc.,  and  by  that  encour- 
aged, we  say,  Whatsoever  thou  hast  confessed  to 
my  most  lowly  humility,  and  whatsoever  thou 
hast  omitted  to  confess,  either  through  ignorance 
or  any  forgetfulness,  may  God  forgive  thee,  both 
in  this  world  and  in  that  which  is  to  come." 
And  this  is  followed  by  a  prayer  very  similar  to 
the  absolution:  "  God  .  .  .  forgive  thee,  by  the 
ministry  of  me  a  sinner,  all  thy  sins,  both  in  this 
world  and  in  that  which  is  to  come,  and  present 
thee  blameless  at  His  dread  tribunal.  Go  in  peace, 
and  think  no  more  of  the  faults  which  thou  hast 
confessed."  The  "  we  say  "  holds  fast  to  the  doc- 
trine that  it  is  to  the  Church  as  a  whole,  and 
not  to  Peter  or  any  individual  minister  that 
the  words,  "  Whose  soever  sins  ye  forgive,  they 
are  forgiven  unto  them  "  (John  xx.  23),  were 
spoken. 

"  The  supplication  of  a  righteous  man  availeth 
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much  in  its  working."  "  The  effectual  earnest 
prayer "  of  the  Authorised  Version  cannot  be 
justified:  either  "effectual"  or  "earnest"  must 
be  struck  out,  as  there  is  only  one  word  (evepyov- 
fifor))  in  the  original;  moreover,  the  word  for 
"  prayer "  is  not  the  same  as  before  (<J«7<"f,  not 
evxt]).  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  "  earnest  " 
is  not  better  than  "  in  its  working."  Perhaps 
"  in  its  earnestness  "  would  be  better  than  either: 
"  Great  is  the  strength  of  a  righteous  man's  sup- 
plication, in  its  earnestness." 

The  example  by  which  St.  James  proves  the 
efficacy  of  a  righteous  man's  prayer  is  interesting 
and  important  in  two  respects: — 

1.  It  is  the  only  evidence  that  we  have  that 
the  great  drought  in  the  time  of  Ahab  was  prayed 
for  by  Elijah,  and  it  is  the  only  direct  evidence 
that  he  prayed  for  the  rain  which  put  an  end  to  it. 
We  are  told  that  Elijah  prophesied  the  drought 
(1  Kings  xvii.  1)  and  the  rain  (1  Kings  xviii.  41); 
and  that  before  the  rain  he  put  himself  in  an  at- 
titude of  prayer,  with  his  face  between  his  knees 
(ver.  42) ;  but  that  he  prayed,  and  for  the  rain 
which  he  had  foretold,  is  not  stated.  Whether 
the  statement  made  by  St.  James  is  an  inference 
from  these  statements,  or  based  on  independent 
tradition,  must  remain  uncertain.  We  read  in 
Ecclesiasticus  of  Elijah  that  by  "  the  word  of  the 
Lord  he  shut  up  (held  back)  the  heaven  "  (xlviii., 
3) ;  but  that  seems  to  refer  to  prophecy  rather 
thaji  to  prayer.  The  difference,  if  there  be  any, 
between  the  duration  of  the  drought  as  stated 
here  and  by  St.  Luke  (iv.  25),  and  as  stated  in 
the  Book  of  the  Kings,  will  not  be  a  stumbling- 
block  to  any  who  recognise  that  inspiration  does 
not  necessarily  make  a  man  infallible  in  chro- 
nology. Three  and  a  half  years  (=42  months= 
1,260  days)  was  the  traditional  duration  of  times 
of  great  calamity  (Dan.  vii.  25;  xii.  7;  Rev.  xi.  2, 
3;  xii.  6,  14;  xiii.  5). 

2.  This  passage  supplies  us  with  Biblical  au- 
thority for  prayers  for  changes  of  weather,  and 
the  like;  for  the  conduct  of  Elijah  is  evidently 
put  before  us  for  our  imitation.  St.  James  care- 
fully guards  against  the  objection  that  Elijah 
was  a  man  gifted  with  miraculous  powers,  and 
therefore  no  guide  for  ordinary  people,  by  assert- 
ing that  he  was  a  man  of  like  nature  {ofioimzaBf/g) 
with  ourselves.  And  let  us  concede,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  St.  James  may  have  been  mis- 
taken in  believing  that  Elijah  prayed  for  the 
drought  and  for  the  rain;  yet  still  the  fact  re- 
mains that  an  inspired  New  Testament  writer 
puts  before  us,  for  our  encouragement  in  prayer, 
a  case  in  which  prayers  for  changes  of  weather 
were  made  and  answered.  And  he  certainly  ex- 
horts us  to  pray  for  the  recovery  of  the  sick, 
which  is  an  analogous  case.  This  kind  of  prayer 
seems  to  require  special  consideration. 

"  Is  it,  then,  according  to  the  Divine  will  that 
when  we  are  individually  suffering  from  the  regu- 
larity of  the  course  of  nature — suffering,  for  in- 
stance, from  the  want  of  rain,  or  the  super- 
abundance of  it — we  should  ask  God  to  interfere 
with  that  regularity?  That  in  such  circumstances 
we  should  pray  for  submission  to  the  Divine  will, 
and  for  such  wisdom  as  shall  lead  to  compliance 
with  it  in  the  future,  is  a  matter  of  course,  and 
results  inevitably  from  the  relation  between  the 
spiritual  Father  and  the  spiritual  child.  But 
ought  we  to  go  farther  than  this?  Ought  we  to 
pray,  expecting  that  our  prayer  will  be  effectual, 
that  God  may  interfere  with  the  fixed  sequences 
of  nature?    Let  us  try  to  realise  what  would  fol- 


low if  we  offered  such  prayer  and  prevailed.  In 
a  world-wide  Church  each  believer  would  consti- 
tute himself  a  judge  of  what  was  best  for  him- 
self and  his  neighbour,  and  thus  the  order  of  the 
world  would  be  at  the  mercy  everywhere  of 
individual  caprice  and  ignorance.  Irregularity 
would  accordingly  take  the  place  of  invariable- 
ness.  No  man  could  possibly  foretell  what  would 
be  on  the  morrow.  The  scientist  would  find  all 
his  researches  for  rule  and  law  baffled;  the  agri- 
culturist would  find  all  his  calculations  upset; 
nature,  again,  as  in  the  days  of  ignorance,  would 
become  the  master  of  man;  like  an  eagle  trans- 
fixed by  an  arrow  winged  by  one  of  its  own 
feathers,  man  would  have  shackled  himself  with 
the  chains  of  his  ancient  servitude  by  the  licen- 
tious employment  of  his  own  freedom,  and  would 
have  reduced  the  cosmos  of  which  God  made 
him  the  master  to  a  chaos  which  overwhelmed 
him  by  its  unexpected  blows."  * 

The  picture  which  is  here  drawn  sketches  for 
us  the  consequences  of  allowing  each  individual 
to  have  control  over  the  forces  of  nature.  It  is 
incredible  that  God  could  be  induced  to  allow 
such  control  to  individuals;  but  does  it  follow 
from  this  that  he  never  listens  to  prayers  re- 
specting His  direction  of  the  forces  of  nature, 
and  that  consequently  all  such  prayers  are  pre- 
sumptuous? The  conclusion  does  not  seem  to 
follow  from  the  premises.  The  valid  conclusion 
would  rather  be  this:  No  one  ought  to  pray  to 
God  to  give  him  absolute  control  of  the  forces 
of  nature.  The  prayer,  "  Lord,  in  Thy  control 
of  the  forces  of  nature  have  mercy  upon  me  and 
my  fellow-men,"  is  a  prayer  of  a  very  different 
character. 

The  objection  to  prayers  for  rain  or  for  the 
cessation  of  rain,  and  the  like,  is  based  on  the 
supposition  that  we  thereby  "  ask  God  to  inter- 
fere with  the  regularity  of  the  course  of  nature." 
Yet  it  is  admitted  that  to  "  pray  for  submission 
to  the  Divine  will,  and  for  such  wisdom  as  will 
lead  to  compliance  with  it  in  the  future,  is  a 
matter  of  course  and  results  inevitably  from  the 
relation  between  the  spiritual  Father  and  the 
spiritual  child."  But  is  there  no  regularity  about 
the  things  thus  admitted  to  be  fit  objects  of 
prayer?  Are  human  character  and  human  intel- 
lect not  subject  to  law?  When  we  pray  for  a  sub- 
missive spirit  and  for  wisdom,  are  we  not  asking 
God  to  "  interfere  with  that  regularity  "  which 
governs  the  development  of  character  and  of  in- 
telligence? Either  the  prayer  is  to  obtain  more 
submission  or  more  wisdom  than  we  should 
otherwise  get,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  to  obtain  it, 
then  the  regularity  which  would  otherwise  have 
prevailed  is  interrupted.  If  our  prayer  is  not  to 
obtain  for  us  more  submission  and  more  wisdom 
than  we  should  have  obtained  if  we  had  not 
prayed,  then  the  prayer  is  futile. 

It  will  perhaps  be  urged  that  the  two  cases  are 
not  strictly  parallel.  They  are  not;  but  for  the 
purposes  of  this  argument  they  are  sufficiently 
parallel.  It  is  maintained  that  we  have  no  right 
to  pray  for  rain,  because  we  thereby  propose  to 
interfere  with  the  regularity  of  natural  processes; 
yet  it  is  allowed  that  we  may  pray  for  wisdom. 
To  get  wisdom  by  prayer  is  quite  as  much  an 
interference  with  the  regularity  of  natural  proc- 
esses as  to  get  rain  by  prayer.  Therefore,  either 
we   ought  to  pray  for  neither,   or  we   have  the 

*  The  Bishop  of  Manchester,  September  4,  1887,  in  Man- 
chester Cathedral,  during  a  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation. 
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right  to  pray  for  both.  And  so  far  as  the  two 
cases  are  not  parallel,  it  seems  to  be  more  rea- 
sonable to  pray  for  rain  than  to  pray  for  sub- 
missiveness  and  wisdom.  God  has  given  our 
wills  the  awful  power  of  being  able  to  resist  His 
will.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  He  exercises  less 
control  over  matter,  which  cannot  resist  Him, 
than  over  human  wills,  which  He  allows  to  do 
so;  or  that  He  will  help  us  or  not  help  us  to  be- 
come better  and  wiser,  according  as  we  ask  Him 
or  do  not  ask  Him  for  such  help,  and  yet  will 
never  make  any  change  as  to  giving  or  withhold- 
ing material  blessings,  however  much,  or  how- 
ever little,  we  may  ask  Him  to  do  this? 

The  objection  is  sometimes  stated  in  a  slightly 
different  form.  God  has  arranged  the  material 
universe  according  to  His  infinite  wisdom;  it  is 
presumptuous  to  pray  that  He  will  make  any 
change  in  it.  The  answer  to  which  is  that,  if 
that  argument  is  valid  against  praying  for  rain, 
it  is  valid  against  all  prayer  whatever.  If  I  im- 
pugn infinite  wisdom  when  I  pray  for  a  change  in 
the  weather,  do  I  not  equally  impugn  it,  when  I 
pray  for  a  change  in  the  life  or  character  of 
myself  or  of  my  friends?  God  knows  without 
our  asking  what  weather  is  best  for  us;  and  He 
knows  equally  without  our  asking  what  spiritual 
graces  are  best  for  us. 

Does  not  the  parallel  difficulty  point  to  a  par- 
allel solution?  What  right  have  we  to  assume 
that  in  either  case  effectual  prayer  interferes  with 
the  regularity  which  seems  to  characterise  Di- 
vine action?  May  it  not  be  God's  will  that  the 
prayer  of  faith  should  be  a  force  that  can  influ- 
ence other  forces,  whether  material  or  spiritual, 
and  that  its  influence  should  be  according  to  law 
(whether  natural  or  supernatural)  quite  as  much 
as  the  influence  of  other  forces?  A  man  who 
puts  up  a  lightning-conductor  brings  down  the 
electric  current  when  it  might  otherwise  have  re- 
mained above,  and  brings  it  down  in  one  place 
rather  than  another;  yet  no  one  would  say  that 
he  interferes  with  the  regularity  of  the  course 
of  nature.  Is  there  anything  in  religion  or  sci- 
ence to  forbid  us  from  thinking  of  prayer  as 
working  in  an  analogous  manner — according  to 
a  law  too  subtle  for  us  to  comprehend  and  ana- 
lyse, but  according  to  a  law  none  the  less?  In 
the  vast  network  of  forces  in  which  an  all-wise 
God  has  constructed  the  universe  a  Christian  will 
believe  that  one  force  which  "  availeth  much," 
both  in  the  material  and  in  the  spiritual  world, 
is  the  earnest  prayer  of  the  righteous.  It  is  bet- 
ter for  us  that  we  should  be  able  to  influence 
by  our  prayers  God's  direction  of  events  than 
that  we  should  be  unable  to  do  so;  therefore  a 
merciful  Father  has  placed  this  power  within  our 
reach. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE    WORK    OF   CONVERTING    SINNERS; 
ITS  CONDITIONS  AND  REWARDS. 

James  v.  19,  20. 

St.  James  has  just  been  speaking  of  the  case  of 
a  man  who  is  sick,  and  needs  the  prayers  of 
others  for  his  healing,  both  in  body  and  soul; 
for  it  may  be  that  the  sick  man  has  sins  to  be  re- 
pented of  as  well  as  ailments  to  be  cured.  This 
leads  naturally  enough  to  the  common  case  of 
those  who,  whether  sick  in  body  or  not,  feel  their 


consciences  burdened  by  sin.  They  are  to  make 
known  their  trouble  to  one  or  more  of  the  breth- 
ren, in  order  that  efficacious  prayers  may  be  of- 
fered to  God  on  their  behalf.  But  these  cases  do 
not  by  any  means  cover  the  whole  ground.  Be- 
sides those  who  feel  and  make  known  their  bodily 
sickness,  and  those  who  feel  and  make  known 
their  spiritual  sickness,  in  order  that  their  fellow- 
Christians  may  pray  to  God  for  their  healing, 
there  is  the  common  case  of  those  who  either  do 
not  feel,  or  if  they  feel  do  not  confess,  that  their 
souls  are  sick  unto  death.  There  are  many  who 
have  left  the  path  of  life,  and  are  going  steadily, 
and  perhaps  rapidly,  to  destruction,  who  are  ig- 
norant of  their  piteous  condition;  and  there  are 
others  who  are  aware  of  their  peril,  but  are  either 
too  hardened  to  desire  any  serious  change,  or 
too  proud  to  own  their  condition  to  others  and 
ask  their  help  towards  recovery.  Are  such  un- 
happy persons  to  be  left  to  themselves,  and  al- 
lowed to  go  on  their  way  to  perdition,  for  want 
of  the  aid  which  they  are  too  insensate  or  too 
haughty  to  ask? 

Certainly  not,  says  the  writer  of  this  Epistle. 
The  reclaiming  of  such  sinners  is  one  of  the 
noblest  tasks  which  a  Christian  can  undertake; 
and  the  successful  accomplishment  of  it  is  fraught 
with  incalculable  blessings,  the  thought  of  which 
ought  to  move  us  to  undertake  such  work.  To 
save  one  immortal  soul  from  eternal  death  is 
worth  the  labour  of  a  lifetime.  If  to  lead  one 
soul  astray  is  to  share  the  devil's  work  and  incur 
guilt  to  which  a  violent  death  would  be  prefer- 
able (Matt,  xviii.  6;  Mark  ix.  42;  Luke  xvii.  2), 
to  lead  one  soul  back  from  death  is  to  share 
Christ's  work  (2  Cor.  vi.  1)  by  blotting  out  from 
God's  sight  the  sins  which  cry  for  punishment. 

We  shall  obtain  a  clearer  view  of  the  meaning 
of  St.  James  in  these  concluding  verses  of  his 
Epistle  if  we  begin  with  the  last  words  of  the 
passage,  and  from  them  work  back  to  what  pre- 
cedes. 

"  Shall  cover  a  multitude  of  sins."  Whose 
sins?  Not  the  sins  of  him  who  converts  the 
erring  brother.  This  view,  which  is  perhaps  the 
one  which  most  readily  occurs  to  those  who 
merely  listen  to  the  passage  as  it  is  read  in 
Church,  but  have  never  studied  it,  may  safely  be 
rejected,  although  it  has  the  sanction  of  Erasmus 
and  to  some  extent  also  of  the  Venerable  Bede. 
There  are  two  reasons,  each  of  which  would  suf- 
fice to  condemn  this  exolanation,  and  which 
taken  together  are  almost  unanswerable.  (1) 
Nowhere  else  in  Scripture  do  we  find  any  such 
doctrine,  that  a  man  may  cover  his  own  sins  by 
inducing  another  sinner  to  repent.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  one  of  the  terrible  possibilities  which 
attend  the  work  of  the  ministry  that  a  man  may 
preach  successfully  to  others,  and  yet  himself  be 
a  castaway  (1  Cor.  ix.  27),  and  may  move  many 
hearts,  while  his  own  remains  as  hard  as  the 
nether  millstone.  It  is  altogether  misleading  to 
quote  Matt.  vi.  14  in  connection  with  this  pas- 
sage. There  Christ  says,  "  If  ye  forgive  men 
their  trespasses,  your  heavenly  Father  will  also 
forgive  you."  What  has  that  to  do  with  convert- 
ing sinners  from  their  sins?  Is  "  Forgive  that 
ye  may  be  forgiven,"  even  parallel  to  "  Convert, 
that  ye  may  be  forgiven  "  ?  It  is  very  far  indeed 
from  being  equivalent  to  it.  The  exact  parallel 
would  be,  "  Convert,  that  ye  may  be  converted;  " 
and  where  in  either  the  Old  or  the  New  Testa- 
ment do  we  find  any  such  teaching  as  that?  Wha: 
we  do  find  is  the  converse  of  it:  "  Be  converted, 
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that  ye  may  convert.  Cast  out  first  the  beam  out 
of  thine  own  eye;  and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly 
to  cast  out  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye  " 
(Matt.  vii.  5).  And  this  brings  us  to  the  other 
reason  why  this  interpretation  ought  to  be  set 
aside.  (2)  We  cannot  suppose  that  St.  James 
would  contemplate,  not  merely  as  a  possible  case, 
but  as  the  normal  condition  of  things,  that  a 
Christian  would  undertake  the  task  of  converting 
others  while  his  own  conscience  was  burdened 
with  a  multitude  of  sins.  He  no  doubt  assumed, 
and  meant  his  readers  to  assume,  that  before 
taking  this  very  glorious,  but  also  very  difficult 
work  upon  themselves,  Christians  would  at  least 
have  repented  of  their  own  sins,  and  thus  have 
won  the  assurance  that  they  were  covered  and 
forgiven.  As  we  have  seen,  St.  James  shows  an 
intimate  personal  knowledge  of  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  and  especially  of  that  portion  of  it  which 
is  contained  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  one  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  fundamental  principle  involved 
in  the  saying  just  quoted,  about  the  mote  and  the 
beam,  would  end  his  exhortations  to  the  Church 
with  a  declaration  which,  according  to  the  view 
of  Erasmus  and  others,  would  mean  that  it  is 
precisely  those  who  have  a  beam  in  their  own 
eye  who  should  endeavour  to  convert  sinners 
from  the  error  of  their  ways,  for  in  this  way  they 
may  get  the  beam  removed,  or  at  least  over- 
looked. 

It  is  the  sins  of  the  converted  sinner  that  are 
covered  when  a  brother  has  had  the  happiness 
of  converting  him.  The  saying  "  cover  sins  " 
is  a  proverbial  one,  and  seems  to  have  been  com- 
mon among  the  Jews.  St.  Peter  also  makes  use 
of  it  (1  Peter  iv.  8);  and  this  is  one  of  the  points 
which  make  some  persons  think  that  the  writer 
of  this  Epistle  had  seen  that  of  St.  Peter,  and 
others  that  St.  Peter  had  seen  this  one  (see 
above,  p.  570).  The  source  of  the  saying  appears 
to  be  Prov.  x.  12,  "  Hatred  stirreth  up  strifes: 
but  love  covereth  all  transgressions."  It  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  certain  that  St.  James  is  con- 
sciously quoting  this  saying,  although  his  evident 
fondness  for  the  sapiential  books  of  Scripture 
would  incline  us  to  think  that  he  is  doing  so. 
But  the  Septuagint  of  the  passage  in  Proverbs 
has  a  different  reading:  "  Friendship  shall  cover 
those  who  love  not  strife."  A  similar  expression 
to  the  one  before  us  occurs  twice  in  the  Psalms: 
"  Thou  hast  forgiven  the  iniquity  of  Thy  people; 
Thou  hast  covered  all  their  sin  "  (lxxxv.  2) : 
"  Blessed  is  he  whose  transgression  is  forgiven, 
whose  sin  is  covered  "  (xxxii.  1).  The  fact  that 
the  phrase  occurs  so  frequently  renders  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  determine  the  precise  passage 
which  suggested  the  use  of  the  words  in  this 
place. 

The  statement  that  the  converted  sinner  had 
"  a  multitude  of  sins  "  which  are  covered  by  his 
returning  from  "  the  error  of  his  way  "  shows  us 
plainly  what  is  meant  by  "  the  error  of  his  way  " 
and  by  his  "  erring  "  or  "  being  led  astray  from 
the  truth."  St.  James  is  evidently  not  thinking 
of  purely  dogmatic  error,  about  which  his  Epis- 
tle- is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  silent.  It  is  con- 
viction as  expressed  in  conduct  with  which  he 
deals  throughout.  As  we  have  seen  again  and 
again,  the  evils  which  he  denounces  are  those  of 
a  sinful  life:  with  the  evils  of  erratic  speculation 
he  does  not  deal  at  all.  Quite  in  harmony,  there- 
fore, with  the  practical  character  of  the  Epistle, 
we  find  that  with  him  to  "  err  from  the  truth  " 
41— Vol.  VI. 


means  the  apostasy  that  is  involved  in  a  life  of 
sin.  "  Of  His  own  will  God  brought  us  forth  by 
the  word  of  truth,  that  we  should  be  a  kind  of 
firstfruits  of  His  creatures"  (i.  18);  and  those 
who  allow  themselves  to  be  seduced  into  sinful 
courses  dishonour  their  Divine  parentage  and  de- 
sert their  Father's  home.  To  recover  such  from 
the  path  of  destruction  is  the  blessed  work  to 
which  St.  James  wishes  to  incite  and  encourage 
his  readers. 

It  is  important  to  recognise  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  lives  of  notorious  sinners,  and  not  the  views 
of  those  who  differ  from  us,  that  we  are  urged  to 
correct.  The  latter  interpretation  is  not  an  un- 
common one.  The  expression  "  err  from  the 
truth  "  seems  at  first  sight  to  countenance  it;  and 
to  many  of  us  the  work  of  winning  over  others 
to  accept  our  religious  opinions  is  much  more 
congenial  employment  than  that  of  endeavour- 
ing to  reclaim  the  profligate.  But  the  duty  to 
which  St.  James  here  exhorts  us  is  one  of  uni- 
versal obligation.  It  is  one  which  every  Chris- 
tian must  recognise,  and  according  to  his  op- 
portunities perform;  and  it  is  one  which  every 
one,  however  ignorant,  simple,  and  insignificant 
he  may  be,  is  able  in  some  measure  to  fulfil.  But 
comparatively  few  of  us  are  qualified  to  deal 
with  the  erroneous  opinions  of  others.  Not  in- 
frequently those  which  we  think  to  be  erroneous 
are  nearer  the  truth  than  those  which  we  hold 
ourselves.  Even  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
errors  may  be  much  less  hurtful  than  we  suppose, 
because,  with  happy  inconsistency,  men  allow  the 
goodness  of  their  hearts  to  direct  their  conduct, 
rather  than  the  erratic  convictions  of  their  heads. 
And  again,  our  efforts  to  change  the  erroneous 
opinions  of  others  may  do  more  harm  than  good, 
for  it  is  much  more  easy  to  unsettle  than  to  es- 
tablish. We  may  take  away  a  plank  without  being 
able  to  supply  an  ark;  and  an  inadequate  or  even 
faulty  principle  is  better  than  no  principle  at  all. 
The  man  who  endeavours  to  act  up  to  erroneous 
convictions  is  in  a  much  healthier  state  than  the 
man  who  has  lost  all  convictions  whatever.  And 
this  is  the  danger  which  always  lies  before  us 
when  we  attempt  to  win  others  over  from  sin- 
cere and  steadfast  beliefs  which  seem  to  us  to  be 
untrue.  We  may  succeed  in  shaking  these  be- 
liefs; but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  we  shall  be 
equally  successful  in  giving  them  better  beliefs 
in  exchange  for  them.  We  may  accomplish  no 
more  than  the  miserable  result  of  having  con- 
vinced them  that  in  religion  everything  is  un- 
certain. 

Of  course  there  are  times  when  it  is  our  duty  to 
do  what  we  can  to  bring  others  over  to  opinions 
which  we  are  persuaded  are  much  sounder  and 
safer  than  those  which  they  at  present  hold;  but 
such  times  are  very  much  less  frequent  than  many 
of  us  are  inclined  to  believe.  It  is  obviously  our 
duty  to  undertake  this  difficult  task  when  other 
people  consult  us  as  to  their  religious  convic- 
tions; but  the  mere  fact  that  we  know  what  their 
convictions  are,  and  that  we  hold  them  to  be 
perilously  unsound,  does  not  establish  a  right  on 
our  part  to  attempt  to  change  them.  And  as  re- 
gards the  passage  before  us,  it  is  quite  clear,  both 
from  the  context  and  from  the  tenour  of  the 
whole  Epistle,  that  the  rare  occasions  on  which 
we  are  under  the  obligation  of  endeavouring  to 
convert  others  to  our  own  ways  of  thinking  are 
not  the  occasions  to  which  St.  James  refers  in 
these  concluding  sentences  of  his  letter. 

The  duty  of  reclaiming  the  lost  grows  out  of 
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the  condition  of  brotherhood  which  is  assumed 
all  through  the  Epistle  as  being  the  relation 
which  exists  between  those  who  are  addressed. 
This  is  manifestly  the  case  here.  "  My  brethren, 
if  any  among  you  do  err  from  the  truth."  If 
it  be  right  to  clothe  and  feed  the  naked  and 
hungry  brother,  to  pray  for  the  sick  brother, 
and  for  those  who  confess  their  faults  to  us, 
much  more  must  it  be  right  to  do  all  that  is 
possible  to  bring  back  from  the  way  of  death 
those  who  are  walking  in  it,  to  convert  them, 
turn  them  right  round,  and  induce  them  to  go 
in  the  opposite  direction.  To  believe  in  God,  to 
believe  that  we  are  His  children,  and  yet  to  act 
as  if  the  bodies  and  souls  of  others,  who  are 
equally  His  children,  are  in  no  degree  in  our 
keeping,  and  that  their  condition  is  no  concern 
of  ours — this  is  indeed  to  have  that  faith  which, 
being  apart  from  works,  is  dead. 

How  is  the  conversion  of  the  erring  brother  to 
be  effected?  St.  James  gives  no  explicit  direc- 
tions, but  leaves  all  matters  of  detail  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  worker.  Yet  he  does  not  leave  us 
altogether  without  guidance  as  to  what  are  the 
best  methods.  One  of  these  is  intimated  by 
what  immediately  precedes,  and  the  other  by  the 
general  import  of  the  letter.  These  two  effica- 
cious means  for  the  conversion  of  sinners  are, 
not  rebuke  or  remonstrance,  not  exhortation  or 
advice,  not  anger  or  contempt,  but — prayer  and 
good  example.  It  is  by  prayer  that  the  sick  may 
be  restored  to  health;  it  is  by  prayer  that  sinners 
who  confess  their  sins  may  be  healed;  and  it  is 
by  prayer  that  sinners,  who  as  yet  will  not  con- 
fess and  repent,  may  be  won  over  to  do  so. 
And  here  the  appropriateness  of  the  example  of 
Elijah  becomes  evident.  Elijah  was  a  prophet, 
and  he  knew  that  when  he  prayed  for  drought 
and  for  rain  he  was  praying  for  what  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  will  of  God;  and  it  is  such 
prayers  that  are  sure  of  fulfilment.  We  are  not 
prophets,  and  when  we  pray  for  changes  of 
weather  we  cannot  be  sure  that  what  we  ask  is  in 
accordance  with  God's  will.  All  that  we  can  do 
is  to  submit  humbly  to  His  will,  and  to  beg  that, 
so  far  as  they  are  in  harmony  with  it,  our  de- 
sires may  be  granted.  But  when  we  pray  for  the 
conversion  of  sinners  we  are  in  the  same  position 
as  Elijah.  We  know  from  the  outset  that  we  are 
praying  for  something  which  it  is  His  will  to 
grant,  if  only  the  rebellious  wills  of  impenitent 
sinners  do  not  prove  insuperable:  for  He  forces 
no  one  to  be  converted;  He  will  have  voluntary 
service,  or  none  at  all.  When,  therefore,  we  ask 
him  for  the  assistance  of  His  Holy  Spirit  in 
bringing  back  sinners  from  the  error  of  their 
ways,  we  may  have  the  greatest  confidence  that 
we  are  desiring  that  which  He  would  have  us  de- 
sire, and  are  uniting  our  wills  to  His.  This, 
then,  is  one  great  instrument  for  the  conversion 
of  our  erring  brethren — the  prayer  of  faith,  which 
can  remove  mountains  of  sin  out  of  God's  sight, 
by  bringing  the  sinner,  who  has  piled  them  up 
during  years  of  sinning,  to  confess,  and  repent, 
and  be  forgiven. 

The  case  cf  St.  Monica,  praying  for  the  conver- 
sion of  her  sinful  and  heretical  son  Augustine, 
will  occur  to  many  as  a  beautiful  illustration  of 
the  principle  here  indicated.  He  himself  tells  us 
of  it  in  his  immortal  "  Confessions  "  (III.  xi.,  xii. 
20,  21);  how  that  for  years,  especially  from  his 
nineteenth  to  his  twenty-eighth  year,  he  went 
on  seduced  and  seducing,  deceived  and  deceiving, 
in  various  lusts;  and  how  his  mother  continued 


to  pray  for  him.  "  And  her  prayers  entered  into 
Thy  presence;  and  yet  Thou  didst  leave  me  to 
wallow  deeper  and  deeper  in  that  darkness." 
Then  she  went  to  a  certain  bishop  and  entreated 
him  to  reasonwithher  son;but  he  declined, saying 
that  the  time  for  that  had  not  yet  come.  "  Leave 
him  alone  for  a  time;  only  pray  to  God  for  him." 
But  she  was  not  satisfied,  and  continued  to  im- 
plore him  with  tears  that  he  would  go  and  see 
Augustine,  and  try  to  move  him.  At  which  he 
somewhat  lost  patience,  and  sent  her  away,  say- 
ing, "  Go,  leave  me,  and  a  blessing  go  with  thee: 
it  is  impossible  that  the  son  of  such  tears  should 
perish."  Which  answer,  as  she  often  told  her 
son  afterwards,  she  accepted  as  if  it  were  a  voice 
from  heaven;  and  all  Christendom  knows  how 
her  prayer  was  heard.  He  himself  attributed  all 
that  was  good  in  him  to  his  mother's  tears  and 
prayers. 

The  other  great  instrument  in  accomplishing 
this  blessed  work  is  a  good  example.  A  holy  life 
is  the  best  sermon,  the  most  effectual  remon- 
strance, the  strongest  incentive,  the  most  power- 
ful plea.  Without  it  words  are  of  little  avail; 
with  it  words  are  scarcely  necessary.  This  is  the 
instrument  which  St.  James  throughout  this 
Epistle  commends.  Not  words,  but  works;  not 
professions,  but  deeds,  not  fair  speeches,  but  kind 
acts  (i.  19,  22,  27;  ii.  1,  15,  16,  26;  iii.  13;  iv.  17). 
Nothing  that  we  can  say  will  ever  make  such  im- 
pression upon  others  as  what  we  do  and  what 
we  are.  Eloquence,  reasoning,  incisiveness, 
pathos,  persuasiveness,  all  have  their  uses,  and 
may  be  of  real  service  in  the  work  of  winning 
back  sinners  from  the  error  of  their  ways,  but 
they  are  as  nothing  compared  with  holiness.  It  is 
when  deep  calls  to  deep;  when  life  calls  to  life, 
when  the  life  of  manifest  devotion  at  once  shames 
and  attracts  the  life  of  flagrant  sin,  that  spirits 
■  are  moved,  that  the  loathing  for  vice  and  the 
longing  for  virtue  are  excited.  The  man  whose 
own  habitual  conduct  most  often  makes  other 
men  ashamed  of  themselves  is  the  man  who  not 
only  has  the  best  of  all  qualifications  for  winning 
souls  to  God,  but  is  actually  accomplishing  this 
work,  even  when  he  is  not  consciously  attempting 
it.  And  such  a  one,  when  he  does  attempt  it,  will 
have  a  large  measure  of  the  requisite  wisdom. 
The  earnestness  of  his  own  life  will  have  given 
him  a  knowledge  of  his  own  heart,  and  that  is 
the  best  of  all  keys  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
hearts  of  others. 

There  .  is  something  fatally  wrong  about  us 
if  we  have  no  strong  desire  to  bring  back  sinners 
to  God.  We  cannot  be  Christ's  disciples  without 
having  it.  The  man  who  would  go  to  heaven 
alone  is  already  off  the  road  thither.  The  man 
whose  one  consuming  thought  is  to  save  his  own 
soul  has  not  yet  found  out  the  best  means  of 
saving  it.  The  surest  road  to  personal  happiness 
is  to  devote  oneself  to  promoting  the  happiness 
of  others,  and  the  best  way  to  secure  one's  own 
salvation  is  to  devote  oneself  to  the  Divine  work 
of  helping  forward  the  salvation  of  others.  Let 
the  fear  of  giving  scandal  to  others  keep  us  from 
sin;  let  the  hope  of  being  a  help  to  others  en- 
courage us  in  well-doing;  and  let  our  prayers 
be  more  for  others  than  for  ourselves.  As  Cal- 
vin says,  on  this  passage,  "  We  must  take  heed 
lest  souls  perish  through  our  sloth  whose  salva- 
tion God  puts  in  a  manner  in  our  hands.  Not 
that  we  can  bestow  salvation  on  them,  but  that 
God  by  our  ministry  delivers  and  saves  those 
who  seem  otherwise  to  be  nigh  destruction." 
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What  is  the  reward  which  St.  James  holds  out 
to  us  to  induce  us  to  undertake  the  work  of  con- 
verting a  sinner?  He  offers  nothing;  he  promises 
nothing.  The  work  itself  is  its  own  reward.  To 
win  back  an  erring  brother  is  a  thing  so  blessed, 
so  glorious,  so  rich  in  incalculable  results,  that 
to  have  been  enabled  to  accomplish  it  is  reward 
enough — it  is  a  prize  sufficient,  to  induce  any 
true-hearted  Christian  to  work  for  it.  It  is  no 
less  than  the  "  saving  of  a  soul  from  death;  "  and 
who  can  estimate  what  that  means?  It  is  "  the 
covering  of  a  multitude  of  sins." 

There  is  no  need  to  make  this  last  phrase  in- 
clude the  sins  which  the  man  would  otherwise 
have  committed  had  he  not  been  converted. 
Sins  not  committed  cannot  be  covered.  It  is 
quite  true  that  by  conversion  a  man  is  saved  from 
sins  into  which  he  would  certainly  have  fallen; 
and  this  is  a  very  happy  result,  but  it  is  not  the 
result  pointed  out  by  St.  James.  The  sins  which 
have  been  committed  during  the  daily  walk  to- 
wards destruction  are  what  he  has  in  his  mind; 
and  they  are  not  one  or  two  here  and  there,  but 
a  multitude.  To  aid  a  brother  to  get  rid  of  these 
by  confession  and  repentance  is  an  end  that 
amply  repays  all  the  trouble  that  we  can  take  in 
attaining  to  it. 

"  But  the  number  of  renegades  is  so  enor- 
mous; the  multitude  of  impenitent  sinners  is  so 
overwhelming:  how  is  it  possible  to  convert 
them?"  St.  James  says  nothing  about  con- 
verting multitudes;  he  speaks  only  of  converting 
one.  "  If  any  (idv  rt()  among  you  do  err  from 
the  truth,  and  one  convert  him."  To  bring  over 
one  soul  from  eternal  death  to  eternal  life  may 
be  within  the  power  of  any  one  earnest  Christian. 
Is  each  one  of  us  making  the  attempt?  Are  we 
making  our  lives  as  beneficent,  as  sympathetic, 
as  unselfish  as  our  opportunities  admit  of?  Do 
we  give  a  generous,  or  even  a  moderate  share  of 
encouragement  to  the  numerous  agencies  which 
are  at  work  to  lessen  the  temptations  and  increase 
the  means  of  grace  for  those  who  are  living  in 
sin,  and  to  help  and  encourage  those  who,  in 
however  feeble  a  way,  are  making  a  fight  against 
it? 

"  Know  ye,  that  he  which  converteth  a  sinner 
from  the  error  of  his  way  shall  save  a  soul  from 
death,  and  shall  cover  a  multitude  of  sins."  With 
these  words  St.  James  abruptly  takes  leave  of 
those  whom  he  addresses.  The  letter  has  no  for- 
mal conclusion;  not  because  it  is  unfinished,  or 
because  the  conclusion  has  been  lost,  but  be- 
cause St.  James  wishes  by  means  of  a  sudden 
close  to  leave  his  last  words  ringing  in  the  hearts 
of  his  readers.  In  this  respect  the  Epistle  re- 
minds us  of  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John. 
"  Guard  yourselves  from  the  idols  "  is  the  only 
farewell  which  the  last  of  the  Apostles  has  for 
his  "  little  children;  "  and  a  very  summary  state- 
ment of  what  the  conversion  of  one  sinner  means 
is  the  farewell  of  St.  James  to  his  "  brethren." 
In  both  cases  it  is  the  abruptness  of  emphasis,  as 
if  the  writer  said,  "  If  all  else  that  I  have  written 
be  forgotten,  at  least  remember  this." 

How  beautiful  to  find  one  noble  soul,  and  en- 
ter into  frequent  communion  with  it!  how  happy 
to  be  the  means  of  preserving  it  from  defilement! 
but  most  blessed  of  all  to  be  instrumental  in  res- 
cuing it  from  degradation  and  destruction!  "  I 
say  untc  you,  That  there  shall  be  joy  in  heaven 
over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than  over 
ninety  and  nine  righteous  persons,  which  need 
no  repentance." 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  AUTHENTICITY  OF  THE  EPISTLE  OF 
ST.  JUDE. 

Jude  i,  2. 

Precisely  as  in  the  case  of  the  Epistle  of  St. 
James,  the  question  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this 
letter  resolves  itself  into  two  parts:  Is  the  Epistle 
the  veritable  product  of  a  writer  of  the  Apostolic 
age?  If  it  is,  which  of  the  persons  of  that  age 
who  bore  the  name  of  Judas  is  the  author  of  it? 
Both  of  these  questions  can  be  answered  with  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  certainty. 

Let  us  remember  the  right  way  of  putting  the 
first  of  these  two  questions.  Not,  Why  should 
we  believe  that  this  Epistle  was  written  by  an 
Apostle  or  a  contemporary  of  the  Apostles?  but, 
Why  should  we  refuse  to  believe  this?  What 
reason  have  we  for  rejecting  the  verdict  of  ec- 
clesiastics and  theologians  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  who  were  well  aware  of  the  doubts 
which  had  been  raised  respecting  the  authority 
of  the  Epistle,  and  after  full  and  prolonged  con- 
sideration decided  that  it  possessed  full  canonical 
authority.  Not  only  were  they  in  possession  of 
evidence  which  is  no  longer  available,  and  which 
rendered  it  probable  that  their  decision  would  be 
correct;  but  the  universal  acceptance  of  their  de- 
cision in  all  the  Churches  proves  that  their  de- 
cision was  admitted  to  be  correct  by  those  who 
had  ample  means  of  testing  its  soundness. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  Jude,  like  that  of  St. 
James,  is  reckoned  by  Eusebius  as  one  of  the 
six  or  seven  "  disputed  "  (avTtleydfiiva)  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  which  fact,  while  it  proves 
that  misgivings  had  existed  in  some  quarters 
respecting  the  authority  of  the  letter,  at  the  same 
time  proves  that  it  was  not  admitted  into  the 
canon  by  an  oversight.  The  difficulties  respect- 
ing it  were  well  known,  and  were  consid- 
ered to  be  by  no  means  fatal  to  its  otherwise 
strong  claim  to  be  accepted  (see  above,  p.  560). 
And  the  difficulties  respecting  the  two  Epistles 
were  similar  in  kind.  1.  Many  Churches  remained 
for  a  considerable  time  without  any  knowledge 
of  one  or  other  of  the  two  Epistles;  but  whereas 
it  was  in  the  West  that  the  Epistle  of  St.  James 
was  least  known,  it  was  Eastern  Churches  that 
remained  longest  without  knowledge  of  that  of 
St.  Jude.  2.  Even  when  the  Epistle  did  become 
known  it  remained  doubtful  whether  the  writer 
was  a  person  of  authority.  He  was  possibly  not 
an  Apostle,  and  if  he  was  not  such,  what  were  his 
claims  to  be  heard?  To  these  two  difficulties, 
which  were  common  to  both  Epistles,  must  be 
added  another  which  was  peculiar  to  that  of  St. 
Jude.  It  may  be  stated  in  Jerome's  words.  3. 
"  Because  in  it  Jude  derives  a  testimony  from 
the  Book  of  Enoch,  which  is  apocryphal,  it  is  re- 
jected by  some  "  ("  Catal.  Scr.  Eccl.,"  iv.).  As 
we  shall  see  hereafter,  it  probably  makes  use 
of  yet  another  apocryphal  book;  and  it  was  not 
unreasonably  doubted  whether  an  Apostolic 
writer  would  compromise  himself  by  the  use  of 
such  literature.  If  he  were  inspired,  he  would 
know  it  to  be  apocryphal,  and  would  abstain 
from    quoting   it;    and    if    he    did    not   know    its 
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apocryphal  character,  how  could  he  be  inspired, 
or  his  words  be  of  any  authority? 

That  so  brief  a  letter  should  remain  for  a  con- 
siderable time  quite  unknown  to  some  Churches, 
is  not  at  all  surprising.  Its  evident  Jewish  tone 
would  render  it  less  attractive  to  Gentile  Chris- 
tians. Its  making  no  claim  to  Apostolic  au- 
thority raised  a  doubt  whether  it  had  any  au- 
thority whatever,  and  this  doubt  was  increased 
by  the  fact  that  it  quotes  apocryphal  writings. 
Consequently  those  Christians  who  knew  the 
Epistle  would  not  always  be  ready  to  promote 
its  circulation.  Even  if  we  were  compelled  to  in- 
,'er  that  silence  respecting  it  implies  ignorance  of 
its  existence,  such  ignorance  would  in  most  cases 
be  very  intelligible:  but  this  perilous  inference 
from  silence  in  some  cases  can  be  shown  to  be 
incorrect.  Hippolytus  may  possibly  have  re- 
mained ignorant  of  it;  but  if,  as  Bishop  Light- 
foot  suggests,  he  is  the  author  of  the  supposed 
Greek  original  of  the  Muratorian  Canon,  he  tes- 
tifies strongly  (note  the  sane)  to  the  general  re- 
ception of  the  Epistle.  This  holds  good,  how- 
ever we  may  deal  with  the  ambiguous  in  catholka, 
which  may  possibly  mean  "  in  the  Catholic 
Church,"  or  be  a  mistake  for  in  catholicis,  "among 
the  Catholic  Epistles."  Cyprian,  who  never 
quotes  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude,  must  have  known 
of  it  from  the  celebrated  passage  in  "  the  master  " 
Tertullian,  whose  works  he  was  always  reading. 
And  it  is  quite  incredible  that  Chrysostom,  who 
in  all  his  voluminous  writings  does  not  chance  to 
quote  it  even  once,  was  not  familiar  with  its  con- 
tents. The  brevity  of  the  Epistle  is  sufficient  to 
explain  a  great  deal  of  the  silence  respecting  it. 

The  most  serious  item  in  the  external  evidence 
against  the  Epistle  is  its  absence  from  the  Pe- 
shitto,  or  ancient  Syriac  Version.  The  consid- 
erations already  mentioned  go  a  long  way  to- 
wards explaining  this  absence,  and  it  is  a  great 
deal  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  strong 
external  evidence  in  its  favour.  This  is  surpris- 
ingly strong,  especially  when  compared  with  that 
in  favour  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  James.  In  both 
cases  the  troubles  which  overwhelmed  the 
Church  of  Jerusalem  and  Jewish  Christianity  in 
the  reign  of  Hadrian  interfered  with  the  circula- 
tion of  the  letters;  but  it  is  the  shorter  letter 
and  the  letter  of  the  less-known  writer  which 
(so  far  as  extant  testimony  goes)  seems  in  the 
first  instance  to  have  obtained  the  wider  circula- 
tion and  recognition.  The  Muratorian  Canon, 
as  we  have  seen,  contains  it;  so  also  does  the  old 
Latin  Version.  Tertullian  ("  De  Cult.  Fern.,"  I. 
iii.)  vehemently  contends  that  the  Book  of 
Enoch  ought  to  be  accepted  as  canonical,  and  he 
clenches  his  argument  with  the  fact  that  it  is 
quoted  by  "  the  Apostle  Jude."  This  appeal 
would  have  seemed  dangerous  rather  than  con- 
clusive, if  in  North  Africa  there  had  been  any 
serious  misgivings  about  the  authority  of  Jude's 
Epistle.  Tertullian  evidently  entertained  nothing 
of  the  kind.  In  a  similar  spirit  Augustine  asks, 
"  What  of  Enoch,  the  seventh  from  Adam?  Does 
not  the  canonical  Epistle  of  the  Apostle  Jude  de- 
clare that  he  prophesied?  "  ("  De  Civ.  Dei," 
xviii.  38).  Clement  of  Alexandria  quotes  it  as 
Scripture  ("  P;ed."  III.  viii.,  and  "  Strom.,"  III. 
ii.),  and  commented  upon  it  in  his  "  Hypoty- 
poseis"  (Eus.  "  H.  E.,"  VI.  xiv.  1),  of  which 
we  probably  still  possess  some  translations  into 
Latin  made  under  the  direction  of  Cassiodorus. 
Origen,  although  he  was  aware  that  it  was  not 
universally    received,    for   in    one   place   he    uses 


the  cautious  expression,  "  If  any  receive  the 
Epistle  of  Jude,"  yet  accepted  it  thoroughly  him- 
self, as  the  frequent  citations  of  it  in  his  works 
show.  In  one  passage  he  speaks  of  it  as  "  an 
Epistle  of  but  few  lines,  yet  full  of  the  strong 
words  of  heavenly  grace  "  ("  Comm.,"  on  Matt, 
xiii.  55).  Athanasius  places  it  in  his  list  of  the 
canonical  Scriptures  without  any  mark  of  doubt. 
And  Didymus,  head  of  the  Catechetical  School 
at  Alexandria,  and  instructor  of  Jerome  and  Ru- 
finus,  condemns  the  opposition  which  some  of- 
fered to  the  Epistle  on  account  of  the  statement 
respecting  the  body  of  Moses  (ver.  9),  just  as 
Jerome  virtually  condemns  those  who  opposed 
it  because  of  the  quotation  from  the  Book  of 
Enoch. 

This  evidence,  it  will  be  observed,  is  mostly 
Western.  The  blank  as  regards  the  East  is  to 
some  extent  filled  by  the  letter  of  the  Synod  of 
Antioch  against  Paul  of  Samosata,  a.  d.  269. 
Portions  of  this  letter  have  been  preserved  by 
Eusebius,  and  Malchion,  the  presbyter  who 
chiefly  composed  it,  seems  to  have  had  the 
Epistle  of  Jude  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote. 
This  is  chiefly  evident  in  the  tone  of  the  letter; 
but  here  and  there  the  wording  approaches  that 
of  St.  Jude;  e.  g.,  "denying  his  God  [and 
Lord]  '  reminds  us  of  "  denying  our  only  Mas- 
ter and  Lord  "  (Jude  4);  and  "  not  guarding  the 
faith  which  he  once  held  "  may  be  suggested  by 
"  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  which  was  once 
for  all  delivered  unto  the  saints"  (Jude  3).  The 
quotations  from  Jude  in  Ephraem  Syrus  (cir  a. 
d.  308-73)  are  somewhat  discredited,  for  they 
occur  only  in  the  Greek  translations  of  his  works, 
some  of  which,  however,  were  made  in  his  life- 
time; but  the  quotations  may  be  insertions  made 
by  translators. 

That  so  short  a  letter  should  have  so  much  tes- 
timony in  its  favour  is  remarkable;  and  although 
it  may  be  a  slight  exaggeration  to  say  with  Zahn, 
that  about  a.  d.  200  it  was  accepted  "  in  the 
Church  of  all  lands  round  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  "  ("  Gesch.  d.  Neutest.  Kanons,"  I.  p.  321), 
yet  even  Harnack  admits  that  this  is  not  much  in 
excess  of  the  truth.  The  only  abatement  which 
he  suggests  is  that  the  misgivings  to  which 
Origen  on  one  single  occasion  bears  witness, 
show  that  the  Epistle  was  not  everywhere  in  the 
East  part  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures 
("  Das  N.  T.  um  d.  Jahr  200,"  p.  79).  We  may 
take  it,  therefore,  as  sufficiently  proved  that  this 
letter  was  written  by  one  who  belonged  to  the 
Apostolic  age.  Had  it  been  a  forgery  of  the  sec- 
ond century,  it  would  not  have  found  this  gen- 
eral acceptance.  Moreover,  a  forger  would  have 
chosen  some  person  of  greater  fame  and  greater 
authority  as  the  supposed  writer  of  the  Epistle, 
or  would  at  least  have  made  Jude  an  Apostle; 
and  above  all,  he  would  have  betrayed  some  mo- 
tive for  the  forgery.  There  is  nothing  in  the  let- 
ter to  indicate  any  such  motive.  Renan  ac- 
cepts the  Epistle  as  a  genuine  relic  of  the  Apos- 
tolic age,  and  indeed  places  it  as  early  as  a.  d. 
54;  yet  his  view  of  it  would  lead  other  people  to 
regard  it  as  a  forgery,  for  it  supplies  a  strong 
motive.  Renan  considers  it  to  be  an  attack  on 
St.  Paul.  The  Clementine  literature  shows  us 
how  a  heretic  of  the  second  century  can  make 
a  covert  attack  on  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles; 
and  if  we  could  believe  that  the  writer  of  this 
Epistle  had  St.  Paul  in  his  mind  when  he  de- 
nounced those  who  "  in  their  dreamings  defile 
the  flesh,  and  set  at  nought  dominion,  and  rail 
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at  dignities,"  we  should  be  ready  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  not  really  "  Judas,  brother  of 
James,"  but  one  who  did  not  dare  to  say  openly 
in  the  Church  the  accusations  which  he  tried  to 
insinuate.  But  no  critic  has  accepted  this  strange 
theory  of  Renan's,  and  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
asking,  Why  was  not  St.  Peter  or  St.  John  taken 
as  the  authority  wherewith  to  counteract  the  in- 
fluence of  St.  Paul?  Of  what  weight  would  the 
words  of  the  unknown  Jude  be  in  comparison 
with  his?  Renan's  literary  acuteness  recognises 
in  this  Epistle  a  veritable  product  of  the  first 
century;  his  prejudices  respecting  anti-Pauline 
tendencies  among  the  Apostolic  writers  led  him 
amazingly  astray  as  to  the  meaning  of  its  con- 
tents. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  second  part  of  the 
question  respecting  the  authenticity  of  this  Epis- 
tle. We  are  justified  in  believing  that  it  is  a  writ- 
ing of  the  Apostolic  age,  by  a  person  bearing 
the  name  of  Judas  or  Jude.  But  to  which  of  the 
persons  who  bore  -that  name  in  the  first  age  of 
the  Church  is  the  letter  to  be  assigned?  Only 
two  persons  have  to  be  considered — (1)  "Judas 
not  Iscariot,"  who  seems  also  to  have  been  called 
Lebbaeus  or  Thaddaeus,  for  in  the  lists  of  the 
Apostles  Thaddaeus  or  Lebbaeus  (the  readings 
are  confused)  stands  in  Matthew  x.  and  Mark 
iii.  as  the  equivalent  of  "  Judas  [the  son]  of 
James"  in  Luke  vi.  and  Acts  i.;  and  (2)  Judas 
one  of  the  four  brethren  of  the  Lord;  the  names 
of  the  other  three  being  James,  Joseph  or  Joses, 
and  Simon  (Matt.  xiii.  55;  Mark  vi.  3).  These 
two  are  sometimes  identified,  but  the  identifica- 
tion is  highly  questionable,  although  the  Author- 
ised Version  encourages  us  to  make  it  by  giving 
to  "  Judas  of  James  "  the  improbable  meaning, 
"  Judas  the  brother  of  James,"  instead  of  the 
usual  meaning,  "  Judas  the  son  of  James."  In 
other  words  the  Authorised  Version  assumes  that 
the  writer  of  this  Epistle  is  the  Apostle  "  Judas 
not  Iscariot;"  the  writer  calls  himself  "brother 
of  James,"  and  the  Authorised  Version  makes 
this  Apostle  to  be  "  the  brother  of  James." 

We  have  seen  already  that  both  Tertullian  and 
Augustine  speak  of  the  writer  of  this  Epistle  as 
an  Apostle.  So  also  does  Origen,  but  only  in 
two  passages,  of  which  the  Greek  original  is 
wanting  ("  De  Principiis,"  III.  ii.  1;  "  Comm. 
on  Romans  "  v.  13,  vol.  iv.  549).  In  no  passage 
of  the  Greek  works,  and  in  no  other  passage  of 
the  Latin  translations,  does  he  call  Jude  an  Apos- 
tle; so  that  the  addition  of  Apostle  in  these 
two  places  may  be  an  insertion  of  his  not  very 
accurate  translator  Rufinus.  But  even  if  the  au- 
thority of  Origen  is  to  be  added  to  that  .of 
Tertullian  and  Augustine,  the  opinion  that  the 
author  of  this  letter  was  an  Apostle  is  not  prob- 
able. Had  he  been  such,  it  would  have  been 
natural  to  mention  the  fact  as  a  claim  on  the  at- 
tention of  his  readers,  instead  of  merely  content- 
ing himself  with  naming  his  relationship  to  his 
much  more  distinguished  brother  James.  It  is 
not  to  the  point  to  urge  that  St.  Paul  does  not 
always  call  himself  an  Apostle  in  his  Epistles. 
He  was  a  well-known  person,  especially  after 
his  four  great  Epistles  had  been  published,  in  all 
of  which  he  styles  himself  an  Apostle.  In  the 
two  to  the  Thessalonians  he  does  not,  probably 
because  he  there  associates  Silvanus  and  Tim- 
othy with  himself  (but  see  1  Thess.  ii.  6).  St. 
Jude  was  comparatively  unknown,  having  writ- 
ten nothing  else,  and  having  probably  travelled 
little.     The   charge,   "  Remember  ye  the  words 


which  have  been  spoken  before  by  the  Apostles 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  (ver.  17),  although 
it  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  writer  him- 
self is  not  one  of  these  Apostles,  yet  would  be 
more  suitable  to  one  who  did  not  possess  Apos- 
tolic rank.  And  when  we  ask  what  James  is 
meant,  when  he  styles  himself  "  brother  of 
James,"  the  answer  cannot  be  doubtful;  it  is 
James  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  one  of  the  three 
"  Pillars  "  of  the  Jewish  Christian  Church,  first 
overseer  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  and  au- 
thor of  the  Epistle  which  bears  his  name.  The 
Epistle  of  Jude  is  evidently  by  a  Jewish  Chris- 
tian, who,  while  writing  to  all  that  have  been 
called  to  the  faith,  evidently  has  Jewish  Chris- 
tians chiefly  in  his  mind.  To  such  a  writer  it 
was  well  worth  while  to  mention  that  he  was  a 
brother  of  that  James  who  was  so  revered  by 
all  his  fellow-countrymen.  Reasons  have  been 
given  already  for  believing  that  this  James  was 
not  an  Apostle  (pp.  562-63),  and  these  will  con- 
firm us  in  the  opinion  that  his  brother  Jude  was 
not  such.  The  question  of  their  relationship  to 
Jesus  Christ  has  also  been  discussed  (p.  563), 
and  need  not  be  reopened  here.  If  it  be  argued 
that,  had  St.  Jude  been  the  brother  of  the  Lord, 
he  would  have  mentioned  the  fact,  we  may  se- 
curely answer  that  he  would  not  have  done  so. 
"  As  the  author  of  the  '  Adumbrationes  '  centuries 
ago  remarked,  religious  feeling  would  deter  him, 
as  it  did  his  brother  James,  in  his  Epistle,  from 
mentioning  this.  The  Ascension  had  altered  all 
Christ's  human  relationships,  and  His  brethren 
would  shrink  from  claiming  kinship  after  the 
flesh  with  His  glorified  body.  This  conjecture 
is  supported  by  facts.  Nowhere  in  primitive 
Christian  literature  is  any  authority  claimed  on 
the  basis  of  nearness  of  kin  to  the  Redeemer. 
He  Himself  had  taught  Christians  that  the  low- 
liest among  them  might  rise  above  the  closest  of 
such  earthly  ties  (Luke  xi.  27,  28);  to  be  spirit- 
ually the  '  servant  of  Jesus  Christ '  was  much 
more  than  being  His  actual  brother." 

We  may  suppose  that  Jude,  like  the  rest  of  his 
brethren  (John  vii.  5),  did  not  at  first  believe  in 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  but  was  converted  by 
the  convincing  event  of  the  Resurrection  (Acts 
i.  14).  We  know  that  he  was  married,  not 
merely  from  the  general  statement  made  by  St. 
Paul  respecting  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  (1  Cor. 
ix.  5),  but  from  the  interesting  story  told  by 
Hegesippus,  and  preserved  by  Eusebius  ("  H. 
E.,"  III.  xx.  1-8),  that  two  grandsons  of  Jude 
were  taken  before  Domitian  as  being  of  the  royal 
family  of  David,  and  therefore  dangerous  to  his 
rule.  "For,"  says  Hegesippus,  "  he  was  afraid  of 
the  appearance  of  the  Christ,  as  Herod  was." 
In  answer  to  his  questions,  they  stated  that  they 
were  indeed  of  the  family  of  David,  but  they 
were  poor  and  humble  persons,  who  supported 
themselves  by  their  own  labour;  in  proof  of 
which  they  showed  their  horny  hands.  When 
further  questioned  respecting  the  Christ  and  His 
kingdom,  they  said  that  it  was  not  earthly,  but 
heavenly,  and  would  arise  at  the  end  of  the  world, 
when  He  came  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead. 
Whereupon  Domitian  contemptuously  dismissed 
them  as  too  simple  to  be  dangerous,  and  ordered 
that  the  persecution  of  the  descendants  of  David 
should  cease.  These  two  men  were  afterwards 
honoured  in  the  Churches,  both  as  confessors 
and  as  being  near  of  kin  to  the  Lord.  A  frag- 
ment of  Philip  of  Side  Uir.  a.  d.  425)  lately  dis- 
covered, says  that  Hegesippus  gave  the  names  of 
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these  two  men  as  Zocer  and  James  ("  Texte  und 
Untersuchungen,"  V.  2,  p.   169). 

This  narrative  implies  that  both  St.  Jude  and 
the  father  of  these  grandsons  were  already  dead, 
and  this  gives  us  a  terminus  respecting  the  date 
of  the  Epistle.  St.  Jude  was  almost  certainly 
dead  when  Domitian  came  to  the  throne  in  a. 
d.  81.  and  therefore  this  letter  was  written  be- 
fore that  date.  Whether,  as  Hilgenfeld  and 
others  would  have  us  believe,  the  Epistle  is  aimed 
at  Gnostic  errors  which  did  not  arise  until  the 
second  century,  will  be  considered  hereafter,  when 
the  nature  of  the  evils  denounced  by  St.  Jude  is 
discussed;  but  the  evidence  which  has  been  ex- 
amined thus  far  entirely  agrees  with  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  letter  was  written  during  the  Apos- 
tolic age. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  in  calling  himself 
"  brother  of  James  "  St.  Jude  is  thinking  of  his 
brother's  Epistle,  and  wishes  his  readers  to  con- 
sider that  the  present  letter  is  to  be  taken  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  St.  James.  Both  letters 
are  Palestinian  in  origin  and  Jewish  in  tone;  and 
they  are  almost  entirely  practical  in  their  aim, 
dealing  with  grave  errors  in  conduct.  Those 
which  are  denounced  by  St.  Jude  are  of  a  grosser 
kind  than  those  denounced  by  St.  James,  but 
they  resemble  the  latter  in  being  errors  of  be- 
haviour rather  than  of  creed.  They  are  to  a  large 
extent  the  outcome  of  pernicious  principles;  but 
it  is  the  vicious  lives  of  these  "  ungodly  men  " 
that  are  condemned  more  than  their  erroneous 
beliefs.  St.  Jude,  therefore,  may  be  appealing 
not  only  to  his  brother's  position  and  authority 
as  a  recommendation  for  himself,  but  also  to 
his  brother's  Epistle,  which  many  of  his  readers 
would  know  and  respect. 

The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  find 
a  locality  for  St.  Jude's  readers  altogether  fail. 
Palestine,  Asia  Minor,  Alexandria  have  all  been 
suggested;  but  the  letter  does  not  offer  sufficient 
material  for  the  formation  of  a  reasonable  opin- 
ion. "  To  them  that  are  called,  beloved  in  God 
the  Father,  and  kept  for  Jesus  Christ,"  is  a  for- 
mula which  embraces  all  Christians,  whether 
Jews  or  Gentiles,  and  whether  inside  or  outside 
Palestine.  The  topics  introduced  are  such  as 
would  chiefly  interest  Jewish  Christians,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  writer  has  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians of  Palestine  and  the  adjoining  countries 
chiefly  in  his  mind;  but  we  have  no  right  to 
limit  the  natural  meaning  of  the  formal  address 
which  he  himself  has  adopted.  All  Christians, 
without  limitation,  are  the  objects  of  St.  Jude's 
solicitude. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  EPISTLE— THE 
FAITH  ONCE  FOR  ALL  DELIVERED,  AND 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE. 

Jude  3. 

The  Greek  of  the  opening  sentence  of  this 
passage,  in  which  St.  Jude  explains  his  reason 
for  writing  this  Epistle,  is  ambiguous.  The 
words  "  of  our  common  salvation  "  (irepl  Tfjq 
Koivijs  ijfxuv  owTT/piag)  may  go  either  with  what 
precedes  or  with  what  follows.  But  there  is 
little  doubt  that  both  the  Authorised  and  the 
Revised  Versions  are  right  in  taking  them  with 


what  precedes.  The  true  connection  is,  not, 
"While  I  was  giving  all  diligence  to  write  unto 
you,  I  was  constrained  to  write  unto  you  of  our 
common  salvation,"  but,  "  While  I  was  giving  all 
diligence  to  write  unto  you  of  our  common  sal- 
vation, I  was  constrained  to  write  unto  you  ex- 
horting you  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith." 
This  Epistle  can  scarcely  be  called  a  letter 
"  about  our  common  salvation."  The  meaning  is 
that  St.  Jude  had  intended  to  write  such  a  letter, 
but  the  crisis  created  by  the  entrance  of  these 
ungodly  men  into  the  Church  constrained  him  to 
write  a  letter  of  a  different  kind,  viz.,  the  one 
which  lies  before  us.  That  he  had  already  begun 
to  write  a  letter  "  respecting  our  common  salva- 
tion," and  that  we  have  here  to  lament  the  loss 
of  another  Epistle  besides  the  lost  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  John  (1  Cor.  v.  9;  3  John  9), 
is  neither  stated  nor  implied.  St.  Jude  had  been 
thinking  very  earnestly  about  writing  a  more 
general  and  comprehensive  Epistle,  when  he  re- 
alised that  the  presence  of  a  very  serious  evil 
required  immediate  action,  and  accordingly  he 
writes  at  once  to  point  out  the  existing  peril, 
and  to  denounce  those  who  are  the  authors  of  it. 
It  is  the  duty  of  all  Christians  to  be  on  their 
guard,  and  to  be  unflinching  in  their  defence  of 
the  truth  which  has  been  committed  to  them  to 
preserve  and  cherish. 

"  The  faith  which  was  once  for  all  delivered 
unto  the  saints."  This  does  not  mean,  which  was 
delivered  by  God  to  the  Apostles,  but  which 
was  delivered  by  the  Apostles  to  the  Church. 
"  The  saints  "  here,  as  so  often  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament (Acts  ix.  13,  32,  41;  xxvi.  10;  Rom.  viii. 
27;  xiii.  13;  xv.  25,  26,  31;  etc.,  etc.),  means  all 
Christians.  If  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  was 
a  "  holy  people  "  (?M6g  aytoc),  "  a  peculiar  treas- 
ure unto  Jehovah  from  among  all  peoples " 
(Exod.  xix.  5),  by  reason  of  their  special  election 
by  Him  (Deut.  vii.  6;  xiv.  2,  21);  if  they  were 
"  saints  of  the  Most  High  "  (Dan.  vii.  18,  22, 
25),  much  more  might  this  be  said  of  Chris- 
tians, who  had  inherited  all  the  spiritual  privi- 
leges of  the  Jews,  and  had  received  others  in 
abundance,  far  exceeding  any  that  the  Jews  had 
ever  possessed.  Christians  also,  in  a  still  higher 
sense,  were  "  an  elect  race,  a  royal  priesthood, 
a  holy  nation,  a  people  for  God's  own  posses- 
sion "  (1  Peter  ii.  9).  The  Christians  of  Corinth, 
Ephesus,  and  Colossae,  in  spite  of  the  enormous 
evils  which  they  practised  or  sanctioned,  or  at 
least  tolerated,  are  still  called  "  saints."  They 
are  holy,  not  as  being  persons  of  holy  life,  but 
as  being  devoted  to  God.  Of  course  such  per- 
sons ought  to  be  holy  in  conduct,  but  to  call 
them  "  saints  "  does  not  assert  that  they  are  so. 
The  name  asserts  the  fact  of  being  set  apart  by 
God  for  Himself,  and  implies  what  ought  to  be 
the  result  of  such  separation.  "  Thus  the  main 
idea  of  the  term  is  consecration.  But  though 
it  does  not  assert  moral  qualifications  as  a  fact 
in  the  persons  so  designated,  it  implies  them  as  a 
duty."  To  each  individual  Christian,  therefore, 
the  name  is  at  once  an  honour,  an  exhortation, 
and  a  reproach.  It  tells  of  his  high  calling,  it 
exhorts  him  to  live  up  to  it,  and  it  reminds  him 
of  his  grievous  shortcomings. 

"The  faith  once  for  all  delivered  unto  the 
saints  "  (rr)  a-nat;  napaMeiarj  to~i<;  &yioi£  niarei)  both 
the  adverb,  "  once  for  all,"  and  the  aorist  par- 
ticiple, "  delivered,"  are  worthy  of  special  no- 
tice. "  The  faith  "  does  not  mean  any  set  formula 
of  articles  of  belief,  nor  the  internal  reception  of 
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Christian  doctrine,  but  the  substance  of  it;  it  is  and  thence   to  the  position   of  Strauss,   who,   in 

equivalent  to  what  St.   Paul  and  the  Evangelists  his  latest  and  most  dreary  work,  on  "  The  Old 

call  "  the  Gospel,"  viz.,  that  body  of  truth  which  and   the   New   Faith,"   asks   the   question,    "  Are 

brings  salvation  to  the  soul  that  receives  it.    This  we    still    Christians?  "   and    answers    it   emphati- 

Faith,  or  this  Gospel,  has  been  once  for  all  de-  cally    in   the    negative.      The    chief   doctrines    of 

livered  to   Christians.     No   other  will   be  given,  Christianity  are  to  him  childish  or  repulsive  be- 

for  there  is  no  other.     Whatever  may  be  deliv-  liefs,  which  thoughtful  men  have  long  since  left 

ered  by  any  one  in  future  cannot  be  a  Gospel  at  behind.    We  may  still  in  some  sense  be  religious; 

all.     The  one  true  Gospel  is  complete  and  final,  but  Christianity  has  done  its  work,  and  is  rightly 

and  admits  of  no  successors  and  no  supplements  being  dismissed  from  the  stage.     This  is  the  ad- 

(Gal.  i.  6-9).  vanced  thinking  of  which  St.  John  writes  in  his 

"The  faith   which  was  once   for  all   delivered  Second  Epistle:  "Every  one  that  goeth  onward 

unto  the  saints."    Does  this  exclude  all  possibility  (nag  6  npoayuv),  and  abideth  not  in   the  doctrine 

of  a  "  development  of  Christian  doctrine  "  ?   That  of  Christ,  hath  not  God  "  (ver.  9).     There  is  an 

depends    upon    what    one    means    by    "  develop-  advance  which  involves  desertion  of  first  princi- 

ment."     The  expression  has  been  interpreted  to  pies;   and  such  an  advance  is  not  progress,  but 

mean   "  that  the  increase  and   expansion   of  the  apostasy. 

Christian  creed  and  ritual,  and  the  variations  But  does  the  development  of  doctrine,  in  the 
which  have  attended  the  process  in  the  case  of  sense  contended  for  by  the  author  of  the  cele- 
individual  writers  and  Churches,  are  the  neces-  brated  Essay,  mean  making  actual  additions  to 
sary  attendants  on  any  philosophy  or  polity  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered,  as  distinct  from 
which  takes  possession  of  the  intellect  and  heart,  arriving  at  a  better  comprehension  of  the  con- 
and  has  had  any  wide  or  extended  dominion;  tents  and  logical  consequences  of  the  original 
that  from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  time  deposit?  This  question  must  be  answered  in  the 
is  necessary  for  the  full  comprehension  and  per-  affirmative,  for  various  reasons.  The  whole  pur- 
fection  of  great  ideas;  and  that  the  highest  and  pose  of  the  Essay,  and  the  actual  expressions 
most  wonderful  truths,  though  communicated  used  in  it,  require  this  meaning;  and  that  this  is 
to  the  world  once  for  all  by  inspired  teachers,  the  obvious  meaning  has  been  assumed  by  Ro- 
could  not  be  comprehended  all  at  once  by  the  man  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant  critics,  and 
recipients,  but,  as  received  and  transmitted  by  (so  far  as  the  present  writer  is  aware)  this  in- 
minds  not  inspired  and  through  media  which  terpretation  has  never  been  resented  as  illegiti- 
were  human,  have  required  only  the  longer  time  mate  by  the  author.  The  whole  argument  is  ad- 
and  deeper  thought  for  their  full  elucidation."  mittedly  "  an  hypothesis  to  account  for  a  diffi- 
If  the  ambiguous  expression  "  and  perfection  "  culty,"  "  an  expedient  to  enable  us  to  solve  what 
be  omitted,  one  may  readily  allow  that  develop-  has  now  become  a  necessary  and  an  anxious 
ment  of  Christian  doctrine  in  this  sense  has  problem"  (pp.  27,  28),  viz.,  the  enormous  differ- 
taken  place.  To  say  that  time  is  needed  for  the  ence  between  the  sum  total  of  Roman  Catholic 
full  comprehension  of  the  great  truths  which  doctrines  and  those  which  can  be  found  in  the 
were  communicated  to  the  Church  once  for  all  Christian  documents  of  the  first  two  or  three 
by  the  Apostles  is  one  thing;  to  say  that  time  is  centuries.  The  Essay  is  believed  by  its  author  to 
needed  for  the  perfection  of  those  truths  may  or  furnish  "  a  solution  of  such  a  number  of  the 
may  not  be  quite  another.  And  the  manner  in  reputed  corruptions  of  Rome  as  might  form  a 
which  the  subject  is  treated  in  the  famous  Es-  fair  ground  for  trusting  her  where  the  investi- 
say  from  which  the  passage  just  quoted  is  taken  gation  had  not  been  pursued"  (p.  29).  And  that 
shows  that  what  is  meant  by  the  "  perfecting  "  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  is  regarded  as  in 
of  the  truths  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  need  of  supplements  and  additions  seems  to  be 
full  comprehension  of  their  original  contents;  it  implied  in  such  language  as  the  following:  "  In 
means  making  additions  to  the  original  contents  whatever  sense  the  need  and  its  supply  are  a 
in  order  to  remedy  supposed  deficiencies.  In  proof  of  design  in  the  visible  creation,  in  the 
this  sense  it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  and  as  same  do  the  gaps,  if  the  word  may  be  used, 
loyal  Christians  we  are  bound  to  assert,  that  which  occur  in  the  structure  of  the  original 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  development  of  Chris-  creed  of  the  Church,  make  it  probable  that  those 
tian  doctrine.  If  there  be  such  a  thing,  then  we  developments,  which  grow  out  of  the  truths 
cannot  stop  short  with  those  developments  which  which  lie  around  them,  were  intended  to  corn- 
can  in  some  measure  be  called  Christian.  The  plete  it"  (pp.  101,  102).  It  is  the  business  of  suc- 
author  himself  reminds  us  that  "  no  one  has  ceeding  ages  of  the  Church  to  "  keep  what  was 
power  over  the  issues  of  his  principles;  we  can-  exact,  and  supply  what  was  deficient"  (p.  354). 
not  manage  our  argument,  and  have  as  much  of  The  author  of  the  "  Essay  on  the  Development 
it  as  we  please  and  no  more  "  (p.  29).  If  the  faith  of  Christian  Doctrine  "  states  in  another  of  his 
once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints  was  defective,  works  that  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  Church 
and  needed  to  be  supplemented  by  subsequent  ad-  of  Rome  he  embraced  volumes  containing  the 
ditions.why  may  not  Christianity  itself  be,  as  some  writings  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  crying  out  that 
have  maintained,  only  a  phase  in  the  development  now  they  were  really  his  own.  The  action  and 
of  religion,  which  in  process  of  time  is  to  be  exclamation  were  thoroughly  inconsistent  with 
superseded  by  something  wholly  unchristian?  the  position  maintained  throughout  the  Essay, 
The  transition  is  easily  made  from  the  position  and  since  then  adopted  by  numbers  of  Roman 
of  the  "  Essay  on  the  Development  of  Christian  controversialists.  He  ought  rather  to  have  cleared 
Doctrine  "  to  that  of  Channing,  that  "  it  makes  his  shelves  of  the  works  of  the  Fathers,  and  to 
me  smile  to  hear  immortality  claimed  for  Ca-  have  consigned  them  to  the  lumber-room  with 
tholicism  or  Protestantism,  or  for  any  past  in-  the  remark,  "  Now  I  need  never  look  at  you  any 
terpretations  of  Christianity:  as  if  the  human  soul  more."  As  Bishop  Cornelius  Mussus  (Musso) 
had  exhausted  itself  in  its  infant  efforts;  as  if  the  said  long  ago,  "  For  my  part,  to  speak  quite 
men  of  one  or  a  few  generations  could  bind  the  frankly,  I  would  give  more  credence  to  a  single 
energy  of  human  thought  and  affection  forever;  "  Pope  than  to  a  thousand Augustinesjeromes, and 
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Gregorys "  (In  "  Epist.  ad  Rom.  xiv.,"  p.  606, 
Venet.,  1588,  quoted  in  Hardwick's  edition  of 
Archer  Butler's  "  Letters  on  Romanism,"  p.  394). 
It  is  the  latest  and  most  modern  works  on  Ro- 
man theology,  especially  those  which  expound 
the  utterances  of  the  most  recent  Popes,  that 
deserve  to  be  studied,  if  the  theory  of  the  de- 
velopment be  correct.  According  to  that  theory, 
the  teaching  of  the  primitive  Church  was  cer- 
tainly immature  and  defective,  and  possibly  even 
erroneous.  In  order  to  find  out  what  primitive 
writers  meant,  or  ought  to  have  meant,  we  must 
look  to  the  latest  developments.  They  are  the 
criteria  by  which  to  test  the  teaching  of  the  early 
Church;  it  is  beginning  at  the  wrong  end  to  test 
the  developments  by  Christian  antiquity.  In 
former  times  Romanists  were  at  great  pains  to 
show  that  traces  of  their  peculiar  tenets  could  be 
found  in  the  writers  of  the  first  few  centuries; 
and  not  in  a  few  cases  the  works  of  these  primi- 
tive writers  were  interpolated,  in  order  to  make 
out  a  fair  case.  Criticism  has  exposed  these  for- 
geries, and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
early  Christian  teachers  were  ignorant  of  whole 
tracts  of  Roman  doctrine  and  practice.  Roman 
controversy  has  therefore  entirely  shifted  its 
ground.  It  now  freely  admits  that  these  things 
were  unknown  to  Irenaeus,  Cyprian,  Chrysostom, 
Athanasius,  and  Augustine;  but  for  the  simple 
reason  that,  when  they  wrote,  these  things  had 
not  yet  been  revealed.  The  Church  was  still  ig- 
norant that  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  conceived 
without  sin,  was  taken  bodily  to  heaven  after 
her  death,  and  ought  to  be  invoked  in  prayer; 
it  was  still  ignorant  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory, 
of  indulgences,  and  of  the  necessity  of  being  in 
communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  will 
not  do  to  say  that  Christ  and  His  Apostles 
planted  the  germs  of  these  things,  and  that  for 
centuries  the  germs  did  not  expand  and  fructify, 
and  therefore  remained  unnoticed.  For,  first, 
how  can  there  be  a  germ  of  an  historical  fact, 
such  as  the  supposed  removal  of  the  Virgin's 
body  to  heaven,  which  is  most  happily  named 
an  "  assumption  "  ?  Secondly,  now  that  the  fruit 
has  appeared,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  trace  it 
back  to  the  germ  which  for  so  long  was  ignored. 
And,  thirdly,  if  the  germs  were  really  deposited 
by  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  they  would  have 
developed  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  in  all 
parts  of  Christendom.  Different  surroundings 
will  account  for  some  variety  of  development, 
but  not  for  absolute  difference  in  kind.  The 
germ  respecting  communion  with  the  Church  of 
Rome,  if  there  was  one,  developed  in  the  East, 
where  all  germs  were  in  the  first  instance  planted, 
into  the  doctrine  that  no  such  communion  was 
necessary.  Therefore,  from  the  Roman  point  of 
view,  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  that  the  devel- 
opment of  Christian  doctrine  involves,  not 
merely  the  better  comprehension  of  the  contents 
of  doctrines,  and  the  expansion  of  seeds  and 
germs  of  truth,  but  the  admission  of  actual  sup- 
plements and  additions,  derived  from  new  reve- 
lations of  fresh  items  of  truth.  As  the  Jesuit 
Father  Harper  said,  in  his  reply  to  Dr.  Pusey's 
"  Eirenicon,"  "  Christ  grew  in  wisdom  daily.  So 
does  the  Church,  not  in  mere  appearance,  but 
of  truth.  Her  creed,  therefore,  can  never  shrink 
back  to  the  dimensions  of  the  past,  but  must 
ever  enlarge  with  the  onward  future." 

Hence  the  necessity  for  the  doctrine  of  Infal- 
libility. For  Roman  developments  are  not  the 
only  ones.     The  Eastern  Churches  have  theirs; 


Protestant  Churches  have  theirs;  and  outside 
these  there  are  other  developments,  both  non- 
Christian,  and  anti-Christian.  Unless  there  is 
some  authority  which  can  say,  "  Our  develop- 
ments are  Divinely  inspired  and  necessary,  while 
all  others  are  superfluous  or  wrong,"  the  doctrine 
of  Development  may  be  used  with  as  much  force 
against  Rome  as  for  her.  Consequently  we  find 
the  author  of  the  Essay  using  the  theory  of  De- 
velopment as  an  argument  for  that  of  the  Infal- 
libility. "  If  the  Christian  doctrine,  as  originally 
taught,  admits  of  true  and  important  develop- 
ments, .  .  .  this  is  a  strong  antecedent  argument 
in  favour  of  a  provision  in  the  Dispensation  for 
putting  a  seal  of  authority  upon  those  develop- 
ments. ...  If  certain  large  developments  of  it 
are  true,  they  must  surely  be  accredited  as  true,'" 
(pp.   117-19)- 

This  is  further  proor  that  what  is  contemplated 
in  this  theory  is  not  mere  logical  deductions 
from  revealed  truth;  for  logical  deductions  vin- 
dicate themselves  by  an  appeal  to  the  reason,  and 
need  no  sanction  from  an  infallible  authority. 
Developments  are  indeed  said  to  follow  by 
way  of  "  logical  sequence,"  but  this  term  is  made 
to  receive  an  enlarged  meaning.  "  It  will  include 
any  progress  of  the  mind  from  one  judgment  to 
another,  as.  for  instance,  by  way  of  moral  fit- 
ness, which  may  not  admit  of  analysis  into 
premise  and  conclusion"  (p.  397).  Thus  the  "  de- 
ification of  St.  Mary  "  is  a  "  logical  sequence  " 
of  our  Lord's  Divinity.  "  The  votaries  of  Mary 
do  not  exceed  the  true  faith,  unless  the  blas- 
phemers of  her  Son  came  up  to  it.  The  Church 
of  Rome  is  not  idolatrous,  unless  Arianism  is 
orthodoxy  "  (p.  406).  The  following  criticism, 
therefore,  does  not  seem  to  be  unjust:  "  How- 
ever the  theory  may  be  modified  by  the  subse- 
quent additional  supposition  of  infallible  guid- 
ance, it  is  quite  evident  that,  considered  in  itself, 
its  internal  spirit  and  scope  (especially  as  illus- 
trated by  its  alleged  Roman  instances)  are 
nothing  short  of  this,  that  everything  which  cer- 
tain good  men  in  the  Church,  or  men  assumed 
to  be  such,  can  by  reasoning  or  feeling  collect 
from  a  revealed  truth  is,  by  the  mere  fact  of  its 
recognition  [t.  e.,  by  the  supposed  infallible 
guide],  admissible  and  authoritative."  This  is 
indeed  a  wide  door  to  open  for  the  reception  of 
additions  to  the  faith! 

That  St.  Jude  lays  much  stress  on  the  fact  that 
the  sum  total  of  the  Gospel,  and  not  merely  the 
elementary  portions  of  it,  have  been  once  for  all 
committed  to  the  Church,  is  shown,  not  only  by 
the  prominence  which  he  gives  to  the  thought 
here,  but  by  his  repetition  of  it  a  few  lines  later, 
when  he  begins  the  main  portion  of  his  Epistle: 
"  I  desire  to  put  you  in  remembrance,  though  ye 
know  all  things  once  for  all  "  (ver.  5).  Any 
teaching  of  new  doctrines  is  not  only  unneces- 
sary, it  is  also  utterly  inadmissible.  And  every 
Christian  has  his  responsibilities  in  this  mat- 
ter. He  is  to  "  contend  earnestly "  (enayuvi^- 
ecQai),  with  all  the  energy  and  watchfulness  of 
an  athlete  in  the  arena,  for  the  preservation  of 
this  sacred  deposit,  lest  it  be  lost  or  corrupted. 
And  the  manner  in  which  this  earnest  contest 
is  to  be  maintained  is  not  left  doubtful;  not  with 
the  sword,  as  Beza  rightly  remarks,  nor  with  in- 
temperate denunciation  or  indiscriminate  se- 
verity, but  with  the  mighty  influence  of  a  holy 
life,  built  upon  the  foundation  of  our  "  most 
holy  faith  "  (vv.  20-23).  It  is  m  this  way  that 
lawful  development  of  Christian  doctrine  is  se- 
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cured;  not  by  additions  to  what  was  once  for  all 
delivered,  but  by  a  deeper  and  wider  comprehen- 
sion of  its  inexhaustible  contents.  "  If  any  man 
willeth  to  do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doc- 
trine." 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE  PERSONS  DENOUNCED  IN  THE  EPIS- 
TLE—ITS RELATION   TO  2  PETER. 

Jude  4. 

We  have  here  the  occasion  of  the  letter  stated 
very  plainly.  St.  Jude  was  meditating  a  letter 
on  a  more  general  subject,  when  the  grave  peril 
created  by  the  anti-Christian  behaviour  of  the 
persons  condemned  in  the  text  constrained  him 
to  write  at  once  on  this  more  urgent  topic.  An 
insidious  invasion  of  the  Christian  Church  has 
taken  place  by  those  who  have  no  right  to  a 
place  within  it,  and  who  endanger  its  peace  and 
purity;  and  he  dare  not  keep  silence.  The  strong 
must  be  exhorted  to  withstand  the  evil;  the  weak 
must  be  rescued  from  it. 

These  invaders  are  in  one  respect  like  those 
who  are  condemned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ga- 
latians,  in  another  respect  very  unlike  them. 
They  are  "  false  brethren  privily  brought  in,  who 
came  in  privily"  (ii.  4);  but  they  have  come  in, 
not  "  to  spy  out  our  liberty  which  we  have  in 
Christ  Jesus,  that  they  might  bring  us  into  bond- 
age," but  to  "  turn  the  grace  of  our  God  into  las- 
civiousness."  The  troublers  of  the  Galatian 
Church  were  endeavouring  to  contract  Christian 
liberty,  whereas  these  ungodly  men  were  strain- 
ing it  to  the  uttermost.  Both  ended  in  destroy- 
ing it.  The  one  turned  the  "  freedom  with  which 
Christ  set  us  free  "  into  an  intolerable  yoke  of 
Jewish  bondage;  the  other  turned  it  into  the  pol- 
luting anarchy  of  heathen,  or  worse  than  hea- 
then, license.  How  utterly  alien  these  latter  are 
from  Christianity,  or  even  from  Judaism,  is  in- 
dicated by  St.  Jude's  pointed  introduction  of  the 
pronoun  "our"  in  two  clauses  in  this  verse: 
"  turning  the  grace  of  our  God  into  lascivious- 
ness,  and  denying  our  only  Master  and  Lord, 
Jesus  Christ."  Jehovah  is  "  our  God,"  not  theirs; 
they  are  "  without  God  in  the  world."  And 
Christ  is  "  our  only  Master  and  Lord,"  but  not 
theirs;  they  have  denied  and  rejected  Him, 
choosing  to  "  walk  after  their  own  lusts  "  (ver. 
16),  rather  than  to  "walk  even  as  He  walked" 
(1  John  ii.  6).  They  have  repudiated  His  easy 
yoke,  that  they  may  follow  their  own  bestial  de- 
sires. 

Who  are  these  "  ungodly  men  "  ?  Clement  of 
Alexandria  ("  Strom.,"  III.  ii.  sub  Hn.)  thinks 
that  St.  Jude  is  speaking  prophetically  of  the 
abominable  doctrines  of  the  Gnostic  teacher  Car- 
pocrates.  Some  modern  writers  adopt  this  view, 
with  the  omission  of  the  word  "  prophetically," 
and  thus  obtain  an  argument  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Epistle.  If  the  writer  knew  the  teach- 
ing of  Carpocrates,  he  cannot  have  been  Jude 
the  brother  of  James  and  the  brother  of  the 
Lord.  The  date  of  Carpocrates  is  too  uncertain 
to  make  this  a  perfectly  conclusive  argument, 
even  if  we  admit  the  assumption  that  the  writer 
of  this  Epistle  is  alluding  to  his  teaching;  for  he 
is  sometimes  placed  before  Cerinthus,  who  was 
contemporary  with  St.  John.  But  it  may  be  al- 
lowed   as    probably    correct    that    St.    Jude    was 


dead  before  Carpocrates  was  known  as  a  teacher 
of  Antinomian  Gnosticism.  There  is,  however, 
nothing  whatever  to  show  that  it  is  to  his  teach- 
ing that  St.  Jude  is  alluding.  He  says  nothing 
whatever  about  the  teaching  of  these  "  ungodly 
men,"  who  perhaps  were  not  teachers  at  all;  still 
less  does  he  indicate  that  they  belonged  to  those 
Gnostics  who,  from  the  Oriental  doctrine  of  the 
absolutely  evil  character  of  matter  and  everything 
material,  drew  the  practical  conclusion  that  man's 
material  body  may  be  made  to  undergo  every 
kind  of  experience,  no  matter  how  shameless,  in 
order  that  the  soul  may  gain  knowledge;  that 
the  soul  is  by  enlightenment  too  pure,  and  the 
body  by  nature  too  impure,  to  be  capable  of 
pollution;  that  filth  cannot  be  defiled,  and  that 
pure  gold  remains  pure,  however  often  it  may 
be  plunged  in  filthiness.  No  such  doctrine  is 
hinted  at  by  St.  Jude.  Dorner,  therefore,  goes 
beyond  what  is  written  when  he  says  that  "  the 
persons  whom  Jude  opposes  are  not  merely  such 
as  have  practically  swerved  from  the  right  way; 
they  are  also  teachers  of  error  "  ("  Doctrine  of 
the  Person  of  Christ,"  Intr.,  p.  72,  Eng.  Tr. :  T 
&  T.  Clark,  1861).  It  is  more  reasonable,  with 
De  Wette,  Bruckner,  Meyer,  Kiihl,  Reuss,  Far- 
rar,  Salmon,  and  others  to  regard  these  "  ungodly 
men  "  as  just  what  St.  Jude  describes  them,  and 
no  more;  libertines  who  ought  never  to  have 
been  admitted  into  the  Church  at  all;  who  main- 
tained that  Christians  were  free  to  live  lives  of 
gross  sensuality;  and  who,  when  rebuked  by  the 
elders  or  other  officers  of  the  Church  for  their 
misconduct,  not  only  refused  to  submit,  but  re- 
viled those  who  were  set  over  them.  They  were 
"  teachers  of  error,"  but  by  their  bad  example, 
not  by  systematic  preaching.  They  "  screened 
their  immoral  conduct  by  blasphemous  assump- 
tions," because  they  assumed  that  "  ha\|ing  been 
called  for  freedom,"  they  might  "  use  their  free- 
dom for  an  occasion  to  the  flesh  "  (Gal.  v.  13), 
not  because  they  assumed  that  they  ought  to  dis- 
obey the  commandments  of  the  Creator  of  the 
material  universe.  And  for  the  same  reason  they 
may  be  called  "libertines"  on  principle.  When  St. 
Jude  says  that  they  "  denied  our  only  Master  and 
Lord,  Jesus  Christ,"  he  means  that  they  denied 
Him  by  their  lives.  It  is  altogether  unreasonable 
to  read  into  this  simple  phrase,  which  is  suffi- 
ciently explained  by  the  context,  a  dogmatic  de- 
nial of  the  Incarnation.  That  the  germs  of  An- 
tinomian Gnosticism  are  here  indicated  may  be 
true  enough;  but  they  have  not  yet  developed 
into  a  body  of  doctrine.  Still  less  have  those  who 
are  tainted  by  these  germs  developed  into  an 
heretical  sect. 

It  is  with  the  verse  before  us  that  the  marked 
resemblance  between  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  and 
the  central  portion  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  St. 
Peter  begins;  and  it  continues  down  to  ver.  18. 
In  this  short  letter  of  twenty-five  verses,  only  the 
first  three  and  last  seven  verses,  i.  e.,  about  a 
third  of  the  whole,  have  no  intimate  relations 
with  2  Peter.  The  last  word  has  not  yet  been 
spoken  upon  this  perplexing  subject.  The  pres- 
ent writer  confesses  that  he  remains  still  uncer- 
tain as  to  the  true  relation  between  the  two,  and 
that  he  has  inclined  sometimes  to  the  one, 
and  sometimes  to  the  other  of  the  two  rival  hy- 
potheses. Thus  much  of  what  he  wrote  on  the 
subject  more  than  ten  years  ago  may  be  repeated 
now: — 

"  The  similarity,  both  in  substance  and  word- 
ing,  is  so  great   that   only  two   alternatives   are 
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possible — either  one  has  borrowed  from  the 
other,  or  both  have  borrowed  from  a  common 
source.  The  second  alternative  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
advocated;  it  does  not  explain  the  facts  very  sat- 
isfactorily, and  critics  are  agreed  in  rejecting  it. 
But  here  agreement  ends.  On  the  further  ques- 
tion, as  to  which  writer  is  prior,  there  is  very 
great  diversity  of  opinion.  One  thing,  therefore, 
is  certain,  that  whichever  writer  has  borrowed, 
he  is  no  ordinary  borrower.  He  knows  how  to 
assimilate  foreign  material  so  as  to  make  it  thor- 
oughly his  own.  He  remains  original,  even  while 
he  appropriates  the  words  and  thoughts  of  an- 
other. He  controls  them,  not  they  him.  Were 
this  not  so  there  would  be  little  doubt  about  the 
matter.  In  any  ordinary  case  of  appropriation, 
if  both  the  original  and  copy  are  forthcoming, 
critics  do  not  doubt  long  as  to  which  is  the  origi- 
nal. It  is  when  the  copy  itself  is  a  masterpiece, 
as  in  the  case  of  Holbein's  Madonna,  that  criti- 
cism is  baffled.  Such  would  seem  to  be  the  case 
here;  and  the  present  writer  is  free  to  confess 
his  own  uncertainty." 

Other  persons  are  able  to  write  with  much 
more  confidence.  Dean  Mansel  says,  "  Some 
eminent  modern  critics  have  attempted,  on  the 
very  precarious  evidence  of  style,  to  assign  the 
priority  in  time  of  writing  to  St.  Jude;  but  there 
are  two  circumstances  which  appear  to  me  to 
prove  most  conclusively  that  St.  Jude's  Epistle 
was  written  after  that  of  St.  Peter,  and  with  ex- 
press reference  to  it.  The  first  is,  that  the  evils 
which  St.  Peter  speaks  of  as  partly  future  St. 
Jude  describes  as  now  present.  The  one  says, 
'  There  shall  be  false  teachers  among  you '  (2 
Peter  ii.  1;  the  future  tense  being  continued 
through  the  two  following  verses);  the  other 
says,  '  There  are  certain  men  crept  in  unawares.' 
The  other  circumstance  is  still  more  to  the  point. 
St.  Peter  in  his  Second  Epistle  has  the  remark- 
able words,  '  Knowing  this  first,  that  in  the  last 
days  mockers  (euiraiKrai)  shall  come  with  mock- 
ery, walking  after  their  own  lusts  '  (iii.  .3).  St. 
Jude  has  the  same  passage,  repeated  almost  word 
for  word,  but  expressly  introduced  as  a  citation 
of  Apostolic  language:  '  But  ye,  beloved,  re- 
member ye  the  words  which  have  been  spoken 
before  by  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 
how  that  they  said  to  you,  In  the  last  time  there 
shall  be  mockers  (e/wroZ/cra/),  walking  after  their 
own  ungodly  lusts  '  (vv.  17,  18).  The  use  of  the 
plural  number  (tuv  diroar6?iWv)  may  be  explained 
by  supposing  that  the  writer  may  also  have  in- 
tended to  allude  to  passages  similar  in  import, 
though  differently  expressed,  in  the  writings  of 
St.  Paul  (such  as  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  2;  2  Tim.  iii.  1), 
but  the  verbal  coincidence  can  hardly  be  satis- 
factorily explained,  unless  we  suppose  that  St. 
Jude  had  principally  in  his  thoughts,  and  was 
actually  citing,  the  language  of  St.  Peter  "  ("  The 
Gnostic  Heresies  of  the  First  and  Second  Cen- 
turies," Murray,  1875,  pp.  69,  70).  Hengsten- 
berg  puts  forward  the  same  arguments,  and  con- 
siders the  second  to  be  decisive  as  to  the  priority 
of  2  Peter. 

Not  less  confident  is  Archdeacon  Farrar  that 
exactly  the  opposite  hypothesis  is  the  right  one. 
"  After  careful  consideration  and  comparison  of 
the  two  documents  it  seems  to  my  own  mind 
impossible  to  doubt  [the  italics  are  Dr.  Farrar's] 
that  Jude  was  the  earlier  of  the  two  writers.  .  .  . 
I  must  confess  my  inability  to  see  how  any  one 
who  approaches  the  inquiry  with  no  ready-made 
theories  can  fail  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 


the  priority  in  this  instance  belongs  to  St.  Jude. 
It.  would  have  been  impossible  for  such  a  burn- 
ing and  withering  blast  of  defiance  and  invective 
as  his  brief  letter  to  have  been  composed  on 
principles  of  modification  and  addition.  All  the 
marks  which  indicate  the  reflective  treatment  of 
an  existing  document  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Sec- 
ond Epistle  of  St.  Peter.  In  every  instance  of 
variation  we  see  the  reasons  which  influenced  the 
later  writer.  .  .  .  The  notion  that  St.  Jude  en- 
deavoured to  '  improve  upon  '  St.  Peter  is,  I  say, 
a  literary  impossibility;  and  if  in  some  instances 
the  phrases  of  St.  Jude  seem  more  antithetical 
and  striking,  and  his  description  clearer,  I  have 
sufficiently  accounted  for  the  inferiority — if  it  be 
inferiority — of  St.  Peter  by  the  supposition  that 
he  was  a  man  of  more  restrained  temperament; 
that  he  wrote  under  the  influence  of  reminis- 
cences and  impressions;  and  that  he  was  warn- 
ing against  forms  of  evil  with  which  he  had  not 
come  into  so  personal  a  contact  "  ("  The  Early 
Days  of  Christianity,"  Cassell  &  Co.,  1882,  i. 
pp.  196-203). 

The  main  arguments  in  favour  of  the  view  that 
the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  was  used  by  St. 
Jude,  besides  those  stated  by  Dean  Mansel,  are 
the  following: — 

(1)  If  2  Peter  is  genuine,  it  is  more  probable 
that  St.  Jude  should  borrow  from  St.  Peter  than 
that  the  chief  of  the  Apostles  should  borrow 
from  one  who  was  not  an  Apostle  at  all. 

If  2  Peter  is  not  genuine,  it  is  improbable  that 
the  forger  would  borrow  from  a  writing  which 
from  the  first  was  regarded  with  suspicion,  be- 
cause it  quoted  apocryphal  literature. 

(2)  St.  Jude  tells  us  (ver.  3)  that  he  wrote 
under  pressure  to  meet  a  grave  emergency,  and 
therefore  he  would  be  more  likely  to  make  large 
use  of  suitable  material  ready  to  his  hand,  than 
one  who  was  under  no  such  necessity. 

The  main  arguments  on  the  other  side  are 
these: — 

(1)  It  is  more  probable  that  the  chief  portion 
of  a  short  letter  should  be  used  again  with  a  great 
deal  of  additional  matter,  than  that  one  section 
only  of  a  much  longer  letter  should  be  used  again 
with  very  little  additional  matter. 

(2)  It  is  more  probable  that  the  writer  of  2 
Peter  should  omit  what  seemed  to  be  difficult  or 
likely  to  give  offence,  than  that  St.  Jude  should 
insert  such  things;  e.  g.,  "clouds  without  water" 
(Jude  12)  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  there- 
fore is  naturally  corrected  to  "  wells  without 
water  "  (2  Pet.  ii.  17) ;  the  particular  way  in  which 
the  angels  fell  (Jude  6),  the  allusion  to  certain 
Levitical  pollutions  (ver.  23),  and  the  citations 
from  apocryphal  books  (vv.  9,  14,  15)  are  either 
entirely  omitted  by  the  writer  of  2  Peter,  or  put 
in  a  way  much  less  likely  to  seem  offensive  (ii. 
4,  11).  And  Jude  9  has  been  so  toned  down  by 
the  writer  of  2  Peter  that  without  St.  Jude's  state- 
ment respecting  Michael  and  the  devil  we  should 
scarcely  understand  2  Peter  ii.  11. 

Besides  these  points  there  are  two  arguments 
which  are  used  on  both  sides  of  the  question: — 

(i)  There  are  certain  elements  in  St.  Jude's 
Epistle  of  which  the  writer  of  2  Peter  would 
probably  have  made  use,  had  he  seen  them,  e.  g., 
the  ironical  play  upon  the  word  "  kept  "  in  "  the 
angels  which  kept  not  (fir/  r^prjaavrag)  their  own 
principality.  .  .  .  He  hath  kept  {rerfipriKtv)  in 
everlasting  bonds;  "  the  telling  antithesis  in  ver. 
10,  that  what  these  sinners  do  not  know,  and  can- 
not know,  they  abuse  by  gross  irreverence;  and 
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what  they  know,  and  cannot  help  knowing,  they 
abuse  by  gross  licentiousness;  and  the  metaphor 
of  "  wandering  stars  "  (ver.  13),  which  would  fit 
the  false  teachers,  who  lead  others  astray,  in  2 
Peter,  much  better  than  the  ungodly  men,  who 
are  not  leaders  at  all,  in  Jude.  As  the  writer  of 
2  Peter  makes  no  use  of  these  points,  the  infer- 
ence is  that  he  had  never  seen  them. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  ele- 
ments in  2  Peter  of  which  St.  Jude  would  prob- 
ably have  made  use,  had  he  seen  them;  c.  g.,  the 
destruction  of  "  the  world  of  the  ungodly  "  by 
the  Flood;  the  "  eyes  full  of  an  adulteress;  "  and 
the  explanation  of  the  "  great  swelling  words  "  as 
"  promising  them  liberty,"  which  would  exactly 
have  suited  St.  Jude's  purpose  in  condemning 
those  who  turned  liberty  into  license.  As  St. 
Jude  makes  no  use  of  these  points,  the  inference 
is  that  he  had  not  seen  them. 

(ii)  St.  Jude,  as  will  be  shown  presently, 
groups  nearly  everything  in  threes.  It  is  scarcely 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  wherever  he  can 
make  a  threefold  arrangement  he  does  so.  Is 
this  artificial  grouping  a  mark  of  originality  or 
not?  Some  would  urge  that  it  is  the  writer  who 
is  using  up  another's  material  who  would  be  likely 
to  add  this  fanciful  arrangement,  and  that,  there- 
fore, St.  Jude  is  the  borrower.  Others  would 
urge  that  such  triplets  would  be  just  the  things 
to  be  overlooked  or  disregarded  by  the  borrower, 
and  that,  therefore,  St.  Jude  is  the  original. 

About  the  existence  of  the  triplets  in  Jude, 
and  their  absence  in  2  Peter,  there  can  be  no 
question,  whatever  view  we  may  hold  as  to  their 
significance.  They  begin  in  the  very  first  verse 
of  our  Epistle,  and  continue  to  the  last  verse, 
although  those  at  the  close  of  the  letter  are  lost 
in  the  Authorised  Version,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  translators  used  a  faulty  Greek  text.  It  will 
be  worth  while  to  run  through  them.  (1)  Judas, 
a  servant  .  .  .  and  brother.  (2)  To  them  that 
are  called,  beloved,  .  .  .  and  kept.  (3)  Mercy 
unto  you  and  peace  and  love.  (4)  Ungodly  men, 
turning,  .  .  .  and  denying.  (5)  Israelites,  angels, 
cities  of  the  plain.  (6)  Defile,  ...  set  at  naught, 
.  .  .  and  rail.  (7)  Cain,  Balaam,  Korah.  (8) 
These  are.  .  .  .  These  are.  .  .  .  These  are.  .  .  . 
(9)  They  who  make  separations,  sensual,  having 
not  the  Spirit.  (10)  Building  up  yourselves, 
.  .  .  praying,  .  .  .  looking  for  the  mercy.  (11) 
On  some  have  mercy;  .  .  .  and  some  save;  .  .  . 
and  on  some  have  mercy  with  fear.  (12)  Before 
all  time,  and  now,  and  for  evermore. 

Before  parting  with  this  verse  it  will  be  well 
to  put  readers  on  their  guard  against  a  misinter- 
pretation of  the  phrase,  "  They  who  were  of  old 
set  forth  unto  this  condemnation;"  a  misinter- 
pretation all  the  more  likely  to  be  made  by  those 
who  use  the  Authorised  Version,  which  has, 
"  Who  were  before  of  old  ordained  to  this  con- 
demnation." The  text  is  a  favourite  one  with 
Calvinists;  but  when  rightly  translated  and  un- 
derstood, it  gives  no  support  to  extreme  predesti- 
narian  theories.  When  literally  rendered  it  runs. 
"  Who  have  been  of  old  written  down  beforehand 
for  this  sentence;  "  or  possibly,  "  Who  have  been 
written  up  beforehand;  "  for  the  metaphor  may 
be  borrowed  from  the  custom  of  posting  up  the 
names  of  those  who  had  to  appear  before  the 
court  for  trial.  Be  this  as  it  may,  "  of  old " 
(na?Mi  )  cannot  refer  to  the  eternal  counsel  and 
decree  of  Almighty  God,  but  to  something  in  hu- 
man history,  something  remote  from  St.  Jude's 
own  day,  but  in  time,  and  not  in  eternity.     Per- 


haps some  of  the  warnings  and  denunciations 
in  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  or  in  the 
Book  of  Enoch  are  in  his  mind.  "  Condemna- 
tion "  is  a  justifiable  rendering  of  the  Greek  word 
(Kptfia)  because  it  is  manifest  from  the  context 
that  the  sentence  or  judgment  intended  is  one  of 
condemnation,  and  not  of  acquittal;  but  this  word 
when  coupled  with  "  ordained"  is  likely  to  be 
grievously  misunderstood.  "  Ordained  to  con- 
demnation "  suggests  with  fatal  facility  "  predes- 
tined to  damnation  " — a  doctrine  which  has  per- 
haps been  a  more  fruitful  cause  of  the  rejection 
of  Christianity  than  all  the  doctrines  included  in 
the  creeds. 

Probably  in  all  ages  of  the  Church  there  have 
been  men  such  as  St.  Jude  here  describes — nomi- 
nal members  of  the  Church  who  are  nothing  but 
a  scandal  to  it,  and  professing  Christians  whose 
life  is  one  flagrant  denial  of  Christ.  Such  per- 
sons certainly  trouble  Christendom  now.  By 
their  luxury  and  licentiousness  they  set  an  evil 
example  and  create  a  pestilential  moral  atmos- 
phere. They  practise  no  self-control,  and  sneer 
at  self-denial  in  others.  They  reject  all  Christian 
discipline,  and  mock  at  those  who  endeavour  to 
maintain  it.  And  sometimes  they  are  not  at  once 
recognised  in  their  true  character.  They  are 
plausible  and  amusing,  obviously  not  strict, butnot 
obviously  scandalous  in  their  manner  of  life.  It 
is  then  that  such  men  become  specially  dangerous. 
Such  may  have  been  the  case  in  the  Churches 
which  St.  Jude  has  in  mind.  Therefore  he  strips 
off  all  this  specious  disguise,  and  describes  these 
profligate  scoffers  according  to  their  true  char- 
acters. Moreover,  we  must  remember  that  there 
were  some,  and  perhaps  many,  who,  like  Simon 
Magus  (Acts  viii.  13),  accepted  baptism  without 
any  real  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  who  remained  either  Jews  or  hea- 
then at  heart,  long  after  they  had  enrolled  them- 
selves as  Christians.  Where  dangerous  material 
of  this  kind  abounded,  it  was  necessary  to  put  the 
faithful  on  their  guard  about  the  danger;  and 
hence  the  strength  and  vehemence  of  St.  Jude's 
language.  A  sharp,  clear  statement  of  the  evil 
was  necessary  to  put  the  weak  and  the  un- 
wary on  their  guard  against  a  peril  to  which  they 
might  easily  succumb,  before  they  were  fully 
aware  of  its  existence.  We  all  of  us  need  such 
warnings  still,  not  merely  to  form  a  truer  esti- 
mate of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  certain  forms 
of  evil,  and  thus  keep  on  our  guard  against  court- 
ing needless  temptation,  but  also  to  preserve  us 
from  becoming  in  our  own  persons,  through 
manifest  self-indulgence  and  a  carelessness  of 
life,  a  snare  and  a  stumbling-block  to  our  breth- 
ren. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

DOUBTFUL  READINGS  AND  THE  THEORY 
OF  VERBAL  INSPIRATION— THREE  PAL- 
MARY INSTANCES  OF  DIVINE  VENGE- 
ANCE UPON  GRIEVOUS  SIN. 

Jude  5-7. 

With  these  three  verses  the  main  portion  of 
the  Epistle  begins,  the  first  three  verses  being  in- 
troductory. These  put  before  us  three  instances 
of  Divine  vengeance  upon  those  who  were  guilty 
of  grievous  sin — the  unbelieving  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness,  the  impure  angels,  and  the  inhabitants 
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of  the  cities  of  the  plain;  and  in  the  three  verses 
which  follow  (8-10)  St.  Jude  points  out  the 
similarity  between  the  offences  of  these  wicked 
persons  and  the  offences  of  the  libertines  who 
were  provoking  God  to  execute  similar  venge- 
ance upon  them.  It  is  quite  possible  that  we 
have  here  the  expjanation  of  the  words,  "  Who 
were  of  old  set  forth  unto  this  condemnation  " 
(ver.  4).  The  doom  of  these  impious  profligates 
has  long  since  been  written  in  the  doom  of  those 
who  sinned  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  Greek  text  of  the  opening  verse  exhibits 
a  great  variety  of  readings,  and  one  may  sus- 
pect with  Westcott  and  Hort  that  there  has  been 
some  primitive  error,  and  that  none  of  the  ex- 
isting readings  are  correct.  Of  the  points  in 
which  they  differ  from  one  another  three  require 
notice: — 

(1)  In  the  words,  "  The  Lord,  having  saved 
a  people  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  the  authori- 
ties vary  between  "  the  Lord  "  (with  or  without 
the  article),  "God,"  and  "Jesus."  This  last  is 
far  the  best  attested  (AB,  the  best  cursives,  the 
Vulgate,  both  Egyptian  Versions,  both  Ethiopic, 
the  margin  of  the  Armenian,  and  several 
Fathers) ;  but  the  internal  evidence  against  it  is 
immense.  Nowhere  else  in  Scripture  is  Jesus  said 
to  be  the  author  of  anything  which  took  place 
before  the  Incarnation.  Had  St.  Jude  written 
"  Christ,"  we  might  have  compared  "  the  rock 
was  Christ  "  (1  Cor.  x.  4).  But  the  general  adop- 
tion of  the  reading  "  Jesus  "  shows  how  com- 
pletely in  Christian  thought  and  language  the 
Man  Jesus  had  become  identified  with  the  Eter- 
nal Son.  If  "  Lord  "  be  correct  (avptoc,  without 
the  article),  it  should  be  understood  as  meaning 
Jehovah;  and  therefore  "  God,"  though  not  likely 
to  be  right  as  the  reading,  is  right  as  an  interpre- 
tation. In  the  Latin  translation  of  the  "  Hypoty- 
poseis  "  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  we  have  these 
two  readings  combined,  Dominus  Deus,  and  the 
Greek  of  Didymus  has  "  Lord  Jesus  "  combined. 
Possibly  all  three  readings  are  insertions,  and 
should  be  omitted,  the  true  text  being  simply, 
"  He  who  saved  a  people  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt." 

(2)  In  the  words,  "  though  ye  know  all  things 
once  for  all,"  some  authorities,  which  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  translators  of  161 1,  have  "  this  "  for 
"  all  things,"  while  one  authority  makes  "  all  " 
to  be  masculine  instead  of  neuter  (ndvrac  for 
navTa).  This  last  may  be  correct,  for  the  final 
letter  of  the  masculine  might  easily  be  lost  (es- 
pecially in  front  of  ore);  and  in  that  case  the 
meaning  would  be,  "  though  ye  all  know  it,"  i.  e., 
"  know  what  I  am  going  to  point  out."  There  is 
a  similar  confusion  of  reading  in  1  John  ii.  20, 
where  for  "Ye  know  all  things"  (oidare navTa) 
we  should  perhaps  read  "  Ye  all  know  "  (olSare 
wdir-fc).  But  here  the  masculine  has  too  little 
support  to  be  adopted. 

(3)  The  Sinaitic  MS.  transposes  the  "  once  " 
or  "  once  for  all "  (awa%)  from  "  know  "  to 
"  saved,"  and  makes  it  answer  to  the  "  after- 
wards." or  "  the  second  time  "  (to  Sevrepov)  which 
follows.  In  this  it  is  supported  by  the  Armenian 
Version  and  a  single  cursive  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  If  it  were  adopted  the  sentence  would 
run  thus:  "  Now  I  desire  to  put  you  in  remem- 
brance, though  ye  know  all  things,  how  that  the 
Lord,  having  once  saved  a  people  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  afterwards  destroyed  them  that 
believed  not."  The  correspondence  between 
"  once  "    and    "  afterwards  " — "  having    a    single 


time  saved,  .  .  .  the  second  time  He  destroyed  " 
— is  at  first  sight  attractive;  but  it  is  precisely 
this  superficial  attractiveness  which  has  caused 
the  corruption  of  the  text.  A  recent  writer  pleads 
for  its  adoption,  but  his  reasons  are  not  con- 
vincing. The  external  evidence  against  the  pro- 
posed transposition  is  enormous;  and  there  is  no 
strong  internal  evidence  against  the  best-attested 
text  (as  there  is  against  the  reading  "  Jesus  ") 
to  turn  the  scale.  "  Though  ye  know  all  this 
once  for  all  "  makes  excellent  sense;  and  so  also 
does  "  He  who  saved  a  people  out  of  Egypt,  the 
second  time  (viz.,  in  the  wilderness)  destroyed 
them  that  believed  not." 

This  collection  of  various  readings  out  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  select  the  true  text 
with  anything  like  certainty,  is  worth  remember- 
ing in  considering  the  theory  of  verbal  inspira- 
tion. If  every  word  that  St.  Jude  wrote  was 
supernaturally  dictated,  why  has  not  every  word 
been  supernaturally  preserved?  It  is  manifest 
that  God  has  not,  either  miraculously  or  in  any 
other  way,  secured  that  the  exact  words  written 
by  St.  Jude  should  come  down  to  us  without  al- 
teration. The  alterations  are  so  ancient,  so  widely 
diffused,  and  so  numerous,  that  we  are  unable  to 
decide  what  St.  Jude's  exact  words  were.  We 
are  not  even  certain  that  among  the  numerous 
variations  we  have  got  his  exact  words.  This  is 
not  a  common  case.  The  usual  problem,  when 
various  readings  occur,  is  to  select  the  right  read- 
ing out  of  several  that  have  been  handed  down 
to  us,  there  being  no  reason  to  doubt  that  one  of 
them  is  the  original  reading  of  the  autograph. 
But  there  are  a  few  passages,  and  this  is  one  of 
them,  where  one  may  reasonably  doubt  whether 
the  original  reading  has  not  been  altogether  lost 
(Acts  vii.  46;  xiii.  32  [comp.  Heb.  xi.  4] ;  xix.  40; 
xxvi.  28;  Rom.  xv.  32;  1  Cor.  xii.  2;  Col.  ii.  18, 
23;  Heb.  iv.  2;  x.  1;  1  Tim.  vi.  7;  2  Tim.  i.  13;  2 
Peter  iii.  10,  12;  Jude  22,  23).  This  result  might 
easily  be  produced  through  an  error  in  the  ear- 
liest copies  made  from  the  original  document, 
or  through  a  slip  made  by  the  amanuensis  who 
wrote  the  original  document.  There  are  minds 
to  which  this  supposition  is  very  repugnant;  and 
there  are  writers  who  assure  us  that  in  Biblical 
criticism  "  conjectural  emendation  must  never 
be  resorted  to,  even  in  passages  of  acknowledged 
difficulty,"  or  that  "  conjectural  criticism  is  en- 
tirely banished  from  the  field."  But  if  the  whole 
of  an  Apostolic  Epistle  may  have  been  lost  (1 
Cor.  v.  9;  3  John  9),  why  may  not  a  word  or  two 
of  an  extant  Epistle  have  been  lost?  And  is  it 
quite  natural  that  there  should  sometimes  be  a 
doubt  as  to  which  of  the  several  existing  read- 
ings is  the  original,  and  yet  quite  inconceivable 
that  there  should  ever  be  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
any  of  them  is  original?  In  either  case  we  are 
left  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  words  which 
are  inspired;  and  we  are  thus  confronted  with 
the  perplexing  result  that  the  Almighty  has  spe- 
cially guided  a  writer  to  use  certain  words  and 
phrases  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  and  yet 
from  very  early  times  has,  in  not  a  few  cases,' 
allowed  Christians  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  what 
these  exact  words  and  phrases  are.  Have  we 
any  right  to  assume  that  there  was  this  special 
Divine  care  to  produce  a  particular  wording,' 
when  it  is  quite  manifest  that  there  has  not  been 
special  Divine  care  to  preserve  a  particular  word- 
ing? 

The  theory  of  verbal   inspiration  imports  un- 
necessary and  insuperable  difficulties  into  the  al- 
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ready  sufficiently  difficult  problem  as  to  the  prop- 
erties of  inspired  writings.  It  maintains  that 
"  the  line  can  never  rationally  be  drawn  between 
the  thoughts  and  words  of  Scripture;"  which 
means  that  the  only  inspired  Word  of  God  is  the 
original  Hebrew  and  Greek  wording  which  was 
used  by  the  authors  of  the  different  books  in  the 
Bible.  Consequently,  all  who  cannot  read  these 
are  cut  off  from  the  inspired  Word;  for  the  in- 
spired thoughts  are,  according  to  this  theory, 
inseparably  bound  up  with  the  original  form  of 
words.  But  if  it  is  the  thought,  and  not  the 
wording,  that  is  inspired,  then  the  inspired 
thought  may  be  as  adequately  expressed  in 
English  or  German  as  in  Hebrew  or  Greek.  It 
is  the  inspired  thought,  no  matter  in  what 
language  expressed,  which  comes  home  to 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men,  and  con- 
vinces them  that  what  is  thus  brought  to  them 
by  a  human  instrument  is  indeed  in  its  origin 
and  in  its  power  Divine.  "  Never  man  thus 
spake  "  was  said,  not  of  the  choice  language 
that  was  used,  but  of  the  meaning  which  the  lan- 
guage conveyed. 

In  the  passage  before  us  there  are  several 
points  which  call  for  attention,  most  of  which  are 
independent  of  the  differences  of  reading. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  participle 
(d66raq)  is  rightly  rendered  "  though  ye  know  all 
things  once  for  all."  It  makes  good,  and  per- 
haps better  sense  to  understand  it  in  the  equally 
possible  signification  of  "  because  ye  know  all 
things  once  for  all."  Their  being  already  in  full 
possession  of  a  knowledge  of  Old  Testament 
history  is  the  reason  why  St.  Jude  need  do  no 
more  than  remind  them  of  one  or  two  particu- 
lars which  throw  a  terrible  light  upon  the  posi- 
tion of  those  whose  conduct  is  being  discussed. 
That  "  once  "  here  does  not  mean  "  formerly," 
as  the  Authorised  Version  takes  it,  "  though  ye 
once  knew  this,"  is  manifest  to  every  one  who 
knows  the  meaning  of  the  participle  and  adverb 
here  used  (el66raq  awa%) .  Nor  is  there  much  doubt 
that  both  here  and  in  ver.  3  it  does  mean  "  once 
for  all."  This  Greek  adverb,  like  its  Latin  equi- 
valent semel,  is  sometimes  "  used  of  what  is  so 
done  as  to  be  of  perpetual  validity  and  never  need 
repetition."  It  is  twice  so  used  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews:  "  For  as  touching  those  who 
were  once  enlightened  and  tasted  of  the  heav- 
enly gift"  (vi.  4);  i.  e.,  once  for  all  enlightened, 
so  that  no  second  enlightenment,  is  possible. 
And  again,  "  Because  the  worshippers,  having 
been  once  cleansed,  would  have  had  no  more 
conscience  of  sins"  (x.  2).  So  also  in  1  Peter: 
"  Because  Christ  also  died  for  sins  once  "  (iii. 
18).  The  meaning  is  similar  in  both  the  pas- 
sages here  (vv.  3  and  5).  The  Gospel  was  once 
for  all  delivered  by  the  Apostles  to  the  Church; 
for  there  can  be  no  second  Gospel.  And  this 
Gospel  Christians  receive  and  know  once  for  all. 

Doubt  has  been  raised  as  to  the  event  or  events 
to  which  St.  Jude  refers  in  the  words  "  afterward 
destroyed  them  that  believed  not."  Hofman, 
Schott,  and  others,  adopting  the  best-attested 
reading,  "  Jesus,  having  saved  a  people  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  afterward  destroyed  them  that 
believed  not,"  interpret  the  latter  clause  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  or  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  Jewish  nation.  It  is  felt  that  this  makes  a 
very  unnatural  contrast  with  the  deliverance  of 
Israel  from  Pharaoh  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  and 
therefore,  "  saved  a  people  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt  "  has  to  be  interpreted  to  mean  "  the  re- 


demption from  the  bondage-house  of  the  Law 
and  of  sin  wrought  in  Israel  and  for  Israel  by 
Christ's  act  of  salvation  "  (Schott,  Erlangen, 
1863,  p.  225).  This  is  very  forced  and  improb- 
able. Let  us  hold  by  Hooker's  "  most  infallible 
rule  in  expositions  of  sacred  Scripture,  that 
where  a  literal  construction  will  stand,  the 
farthest  from  the  letter  is  commonly  the  worst  " 
("  Eccl.  Pol.,"  V.  lix.  2).  The  literal  construc- 
tion of  "  saved  a  people  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt  "  will  certainly  stand  here,  and  the  words 
must  be  understood  of  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  all  that  accompanied  that  event.  This 
is  the  clause  of  which  the  meaning  is  plain,  and 
it  must  be  the  interpreter  of  the  clause  of  which 
the  meaning  is  less  plain:  to  work  backwards 
from  the  latter  is  singularly  unreasonable.  The 
"  saving "  being  understood  of  the  deliverance 
of  the  Israelites  from  the  tyranny  of  Pharaoh, 
the  "  destroying "  is  most  naturally  understood 
of  the  overthrow  of  these  same  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness;  not  of  any  catastrophe,  such  as  fol- 
lowed the  matter  of  Korah  (Num.  xvi.  49)  or  of 
Baal-peor  (xxv.),  but  of  the  gradual  destruction, 
during  the  forty  years  of  wandering,  of  the  re- 
bellious and  unbelieving,  "  whose  carcases  fell 
in  the  wilderness.  And  to  whom  sware  He 
that  they  should  not  enter  into  His  rest,  but  to 
them  that  were  disobedient?  And  we  see  that 
they  were  not  able  to  enter  in  because  of  un- 
belief "  (Heb.  iii.  17-19).  It  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  add  to  this,  with  Fronmiiller,  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  as  if  "  afterward "  or  "  the  second 
time  "  (to  devrepov)  referred  to  two  destructions. 
It  refers  to  two  Divine  acts — one  of  mercy,  and 
a  second  of  judgment. 

"  And  angels  which  kept  not  their  own  prin- 
cipality, but  left  their  proper  habitation,  He  hath 
kept  in  everlasting  bonds."  This  is  St.  Jude's 
second  instance  of  God's  vengeance  upon  gross 
sin,  and  this  and  the  next  are  common  to  both 
Epistles.  For  the  destruction  of  the  unbelieving 
Israelites  2  Peter  has  the  Deluge.  The  Revised 
Version  has  several  improvements  here.  It  sub- 
stitutes "  principality  "'for  "first  estate,"  in  har- 
mony with  other  passages,  where  the  same  word 
occurs  (Rom.  viii.  38;  Eph.  iii.  10;  vi.  12;  Col.  i. 
16;  ii.  10,  15),  and  inserts  "  own  " — "  their  own 
principality "  ;  thereby  marking  the  difference 
between  "  own  "  and  "  proper  " — "  their  proper 
habitation."  Above  all,  it  preserves  St.  Jude's 
irony  in  the  double  use  of  the  word  "  kept  "  : 
"  angels  which  kept  not  their  own  principality 
.  .  .  He  hath  kept  in  everlasting  bonds;  "  which 
is  destroyed  in  the  Authorised  Version  by  the 
substitution  of  "reserved"  for  the  second  "kept." 
The  alteration  of  "  chains  "  into  "  bonds  "  is  of 
less  moment;  but  it  is  worth  while  marking  the 
difference  between  two  Greek  words,  both  of 
which  are  frequent  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
of  which  the  former  is  always  used  in  a  literal 
sense  (Mark  v.  3,  4;  Luke  viii.  29;  Acts  xii.  6,  7; 
etc.),  and  the  other  sometimes  literally  (Luke 
viii.  29;  Acts  xvi.  26;  xxiii.  29;  etc.),  and  some- 
times metaphorically  (Mark  vii.  35;  Luke  xiii. 
16;  Philem.  13).  It  is  the  latter  which  is  used 
here. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  this  passage 
does  not  refer  to  the  original  rebellion  of  the 
angels,  and  their  fall  from  being  heavenly  powers 
to  being  spirits  of  evil  and  of  darkness.  Nor  is 
it  a  direct  reference  to  the  Rabbinic  interpreta- 
tion of  "  the  sons  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of 
men  that  they   were   fair;   and  they  took   them 
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wives  of  all  that  they  chose  "  (Gen.  vi.  2,  where 
the  best  texts  of  the  Septuagint  have  "  angels  of 
God  "  for  "  sons  of  God  ").  Much  more  prob- 
ably it  is  a  reference  to  a  topic  which  is  very 
prominent  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  which,  how- 
ever, in  this  particular  is  based  upon  the  com- 
mon interpretation  of  the  passage  in  Genesis. 
A  discussion  of  this  most  interesting  and  per- 
plexing writing  is  reserved  for  a  later  chapter. 
At  present  it  suffices  to  say  that  the  work  is  a 
composite  one,  written  at  different  times  and  by 
different  authors,  and  that  the  allusions  to  it 
here,  and  the  quotation  from  it  in  vv.  14  and  15, 
are  from  the  first  portion  of  the  Book  of  Enoch 
(chapters  i.-xxxvi.),  which,  together  with  the 
last  portion  (chapters  lxxii.-cv.),  may  safely  be 
considered  as  the  original  writing,  and  undoubt- 
edly pre-Christian.  Whether  any  of  the  book 
was  composed  in  the  Christian  era  is  doubtful, 
and  that  any  of  it  was  written  by  a  Christian  is 
very  doubtful  indeed.  Hofmann,  Philippi,  and 
Weisse  have  not  succeeded  in  persuading  many 
people  that  the  whole  work  is  of  Christian  ori- 
gin. The  portion  of  which  St.  Jude  makes  use 
may,  with  a  good  deal  of  probability,  be  assigned 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  before 
Christ.  A  sketch  of  the  section  respecting  the 
sin  of  the  angels  will  throw  much  light  on  the 
passage  before  us.  A  portion  of  it  had  long 
been  known  through  two  considerable  extracts, 
which  the  Byzantine  writer  Georgius  Syncellus 
(cir.  a.  d.  800)  makes  from  it  in  his  "  Chrono- 
graphia "  (pp.  20-23  and  40-42,  Dindorf's  ed., 
Bonn,  1829).  The  quotation  in  our  Epistle  and 
those  made  by  Syncellus  constituted  all  that  was 
known  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  in  Europe  until 
1773,  when  the  English  traveller  Bruce  brought 
home  three  MSS.  of  an  Ethiopic  version  of  the 
whole  which  was  still  extant  in  the  Abyssinian 
Church. 

The  section  about  the  sin  of  the  angels  and 
their  punishment  (vii.-xxxvi.)  begins  very  ab- 
ruptly after  a  short  introduction  (i.-vi.),  in  which 
Enoch  blesses  the  righteous,  and  states  that  he 
received  a  revelation  from  the  angels  in  heaven. 
"  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  sons  of  men 
had  multiplied,  that  daughters  were  born  to  them, 
very  beautiful.  And  the  angels,  the  sons  of 
heaven,  desired  them,  and  were  led  astray  after 
them,  and  said  to  one  another,  Let  us  choose 
for  ourselves  wives  of  the  daughters  of  the  men 
of  the  earth."  Two  hundred  of  them  then  made 
a  conspiracy,  and  went  down  to  the  earth,  and 
begat  an  offspring  of  giants.  They  imparted  a 
knowledge  of  sorcery  and  many  baneful  arts;  and 
the  corruption  thus  diffused,  and  the  voracity  and 
violence  of  their  offspring,  produced  the  evils 
which  preceded  the  Deluge.  Then  the  sinful 
angels  are  sentenced  by  the  Almighty,  and  Enoch 
is  commissioned  to  make  the  sentence  known  to 
them.  "Then  the  Lord  said  to  me,  Enoch, 
scribe  of  righteousness,  go  tell  the  watchers  of 
heaven,  who  have  deserted  the  lofty  sky,  and 
their  holy  everlasting  station,  who  have  been 
polluted  with  women,  .  .  .  that  on  earth  they 
shall  never  obtain  peace  and  remission  of  sin." 
The  fallen  angels  persuade  Enoch  to  intercede 
for  them;  but  his  intercession  is  not  heard,  and 
he  is  told  to  repeat  the  sentence  which  has  been 
pronounced  upon  them.  The  following  particu- 
lars of  their  punishment  are  of  interest.  Azazel 
(comp.  Lev.  xvi.  26,  R.  V.),  one  of  the  ring- 
leaders, is  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot,  thrown 
into  a  pit  in   the   wilderness,   and  covered   with 


darkness;  there  he  is  to  remain,  with  his  face 
covered,  till  the  great  day  of  judgment,  when  he 
is  to  be  cast  into  the  fire.  The  others,  after  they 
have  seen  their  offspring  kill  one  another  in  mu- 
tual slaughter,  are  to  be  bound  for  seventy  gen- 
erations underneath  the  earth,  till  the  day  of  their 
judgment,  when  they  shall  be  thrown  into  the 
lowest  depths  of  the  fire,  and  be  shut  up  for 
ever  (x.  6-9,  15,  16).  "  Judgment  has  been  passed 
upon  you:  your  prayer  shall  not  be  granted  you. 
From  henceforth  never  shall  you  ascend  to 
heaven.  He  hath  said  that  on  the  earth  He  will 
bind  you,  as  long  as  the  world  endures  "  (xiv.  2). 
And  Enoch  is  afterward  shown  their  punishment 
in  a  vision.  "  These  are  those  of  the  stars  which 
have  transgressed  the  commandment  of  the  most 
high  God,  and  are  here  bound,  until  the  infinite 
number  of  the  days  of  their  crimes  be  completed. 
.  .  .  Why  art  thou  alarmed  and  amazed  at  this 
terrific  place,  at  the  sight  of  this  place  of  suffer- 
ing? This  is  the  prison  of  the  angels;  and  here 
are  they  kept  for  ever  "  (xxi.  3,  6). 

It  is  specially  worthy  of  remark  that  it  is  in 
these  older  portions  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  that 
we  meet  for  the  first  time  in  Jewish  literature 
with  the  distinct  conception  of  a  general  judg- 
ment. The  idea  is  very  frequent,  and  is  expressed 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  Thus,  what  St.  Jude 
calls  "  the  Judgment  of  the  Great  Day  "  (npioiv 
fzcyd?i7ic  7/fiipag),  a  phrase  which  occurs  nowhere 
else  in  the  New  Testament,  is  called  in  the  Book 
of  Enoch  "  the  Great  Day  of  Judgment  "  (x.  9), 
"  the  Day  of  the  Great  Judgment "  (xciii.  8; 
xcvii.  15;  civ.  3),  "the  Day  of  the  Great  Trouble" 
(xcix.  5),  "  the  Great  Day  "  (xvi.  2);  "  the  Great 
Judgment"  (xxii.  5),  "the  General  Judgment" 
(xxii.  9).  St.  Jude  of  course  need  not  have  de- 
rived this  idea  from  the  Book  of  Enoch;  but  the 
fact  that  it  is  so  very  frequent  there,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  sin  of  the  impure  angels, 
may  have  influenced  him  in  writing  the  passage 
before  us.  At  any  rate  all  these  numerous  de- 
tails will  not  leave  us  in  much  doubt  as  to  the 
origin  of  St.  Jude's  statement,  "  angels  which 
kept  not  their  own  principality,  but  left  their 
proper  habitation^  He  hath  kept  in  everlasting 
bonds  under  darkness  unto  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day."  It  comes  either  directly  from  the 
Book  of  Enoch,  or  from  a  source  of  which  both 
the  writer  of  the  book  and  St.  Jude  make  use. 

It  was  "  in  like  manner  with  these "  angels 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
sinned,  going  astray  after  unlawful  and  unnat- 
ural indulgences;  and  "  in  like  manner  with 
these  "  angels,  they  also  "  are  set  forth  as  an  ex- 
ample, suffering  the  punishment  of  eternal  fire." 
The  meaning  is  not  quite  clear,  but  apparently  it 
is  this,  that  the  sinful  angels  are  in  prison  await- 
ing the  day  of  judgment,  when  they  will  be  cast 
into  the  lake  of  fire;  and  that  the  destruction  of 
the  cities  of  the  plain  by  fire,  and  their  perpetual 
submersion,  are  an  example  of  the  eternal  fire 
in  which  the  angels  will  be  submerged.  Perhaps 
there  is  also  the  idea  that  under  the  Dead  Sea 
volcanic  fires  are  burning.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
take  "  of  eternal  fire  "  after  "  example  "  instead 
of  after  "  punishment;  "  and  this  rendering 
makes  the  statement  more  in  accordance  with  the 
actual  facts:  "are  set  forth  as  an  example  of 
eternal  fire,  suffering  punishment."  But  the  two 
last  words  come  in  rather  awkwardly  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence,  and  most  commentators  decide 
against  this  construction  (comp.  3  Mace.  ii.  5). 

The  three  cases  exhibit,  not  a  climax,  but  great 
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diversity,  as  regards  persons,  sin,  and  punish- 
ment. We  have  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and 
between  them  beings  superior  to  both.  The  Is- 
raelites by  unbelief  rejected  their  promised 
home,  and  perished  slowly  in  the  wilderness. 
The  angels  left  their  proper  home,  sinned 
grossly,  and  are  in  banishment  and  in  prison, 
awaiting  still  worse  punishment.  The  men 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  sinned  grossly  in 
their  home,  and  both  they  and  it  were  suddenly, 
horribly,  and  irrevocably  destroyed.  This  great 
diversity  gives  point  to  the  moral.  No  matter 
who  may  be  the  sinners,  or  what  the  circum- 
stances of  the  sin,  outrageous  offences,  such  as 
impurity  and  rebellion,  are  certain  of  Divine 
chastisement. 

If  fallen  angels  are  evil  spirits  actively  com- 
passing the  ruin  of  souls,  how  can  fallen  angels 
be  "  kept  in  everlasting  bonds  until  the  judgment 
of  the  great  day "  ?  More  than  one  answer 
might  be  given  to  this  question,  but  the  reserve 
of  Scripture  on  the  subject  seems  to  warn  us 
from  unprofitable  speculation.  Even  without 
Scripture  the  reality  of  spiritual  powers  of  evil 
may  be  inferred  from  their  effects.  Scripture 
seems  to  tell  us  that  some  of  these  powers  are 
personal,  and  some  not,  that  some  are  more  free 
than  others,  and  that  all  shall  be  defeated  at  last. 
That  is  enough  for  our  comfort,  warning,  and 
assurance.  It  consoles  us  to  know  that  much  of 
the  evil  within  us  is  no  part  of  ourselves,  but 
comes  from  without.  It  makes  us  wary  to  know 
that  such  powers  are  contending  against  us.  It 
gives  us  confidence  to  know  that  even  Satan  and 
his  hosts  can  be  overcome  by  those  who  resist 
steadfast  in  the  faith. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

RAILING  AT  DIGNITIES—"  THE  ASSUMP- 
TION OF  MOSES"— ST.  JUDE'S  USE  OF 
APOCRYPHAL  LITERATURE. 

Jude  8-12. 

St.  Jude  having  given  three  terrible  examples 
of  the  punishment  of  gross  sin  in  Jews,  Gentiles, 
and  angels,  proceeds  to  apply  these  instances  to 
the  libertines  who  in  his  own  day,  by  their 
scandalous  conduct  as  Christians,  were  provok- 
ing God  to  punish  them  in  like  manner;  and  the 
threefold  description  of  their  conduct  here 
given  seems  to  refer  to  the  three  instances  just 
given,  which  are  now  taken  in  reverse  order. 
Like  the  people  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  these 
ungodly  libertines  "defile  the  flesh;"  like  the 
"  angels  which  kept  not  their  own  principality," 
they  "set  at  naught  dominion;"  and  like  the 
unbelieving  and  rebellious  Israelites  in  the  wil- 
derness, they  "  rail  at  dignities."  In  all  three 
particulars  they  show  themselves  as  "  dream- 
ers"  (kwm>ut£6;m>oi).  They  are  like  men  who 
say  and  do  monstrous  things  in  their  sleep. 
They  are  deadened  to  all  sense  of  decency  and 
duty,  "  dreaming,  lying  down,  loving  to  slum- 
ber "  (Isa.  lvi.  10,  where  the  same  word  that  we 
have  here  is  used  in  the  LXX.).  They  are  sunk 
in  the  torpor  of  sin  (Rom.  xiii.  11).  The  Re- 
visers have  done  rightly  in  omitting  the  epithet 
"  filthy  "  in  adding  the  word  "  also,"  and  in  sub- 
stituting "  in  their  dreamings  "  for  "  dreamers." 
The  participle  represented  by  "  in  their  dream- 
ings "  does  not  belong  to  "  defile  the  flesh  "  ex- 


clusively, but  to  the  other  two  clauses  as  well; 
so  that  "  filthy  "  is  not  even  correct  as  an  inter- 
pretation: it  is  quite  unjustifiable  as  a  render- 
ing. There  is  no  reason  for  suspecting  that  cer- 
tain Levitical  pollutions  are  indicated.  Seeing 
that  "  in  their  dreamings  "  they  "  set  at  naught 
dominion,  and  rail  at  dignities,"  dreaming  must 
not  be  understood  of  actual  sleep.  Moreover, 
St.  Jude  does  not  say  "  defile  their  flesh,"  but 
"  defile  the  flesh  "  (aapna  /utaivovai),  which  in- 
cludes more  than  their  own  bodies.  He  perhap  • 
means  that  they  pollute  human  nature,  or  even 
the  whole  animal  world. 

Like  the  men  of  Sodom,  these  profligates  "  de- 
file the  flesh."  Like  the  angels  who  sold  their 
birthright  for  base  indulgences,  they  "  set  at 
naught  dominion."  But  it  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  determine  what  this  "  dominion  "  or  "  lord- 
ship "  {nvpioTTjTa)  signifies.  Calvin  and  others  in- 
terpret this  and  "dignities"  or  "glories" 
(<56|«c)  of  the  civil  power:  "There  is  a  contrast 
to  be  noticed,  when  he  says  that  they  defiled  or 
polluted  the  flesh,  that  is,  that  they  degraded 
what  was  less  excellent,  and  that  yet  they  de- 
spised as  disgraceful  what  is  deemed  especially 
excellent  among  mankind.  It  appears  from  the 
second  clause  that  they  were  seditious  men,  who 
sought  anarchy,  that,  being  loosed  from  the  fear 
of  the  laws,  they  might  sin  more  freely.  But 
these  two  things  are  nearly  always  connected, 
that  they  who  abandon  themselves  to  iniquity  do 
also  wish  to  abolish  all  order.  Though,  indeed, 
their  chief  object  is  to  be  free  from  every  yoke, 
it  yet  appears  from  the  words  of  Jude  that  they 
were  wont  to  speak  insolently  and  reproachfully 
of  magistrates,  like  the  fanatics  of  the  present 
day,  who  not  only  grumble  because  they  are 
restrained  by  the  authority  of  magistrates,  but 
furiously  declaim  against  all  government,  and 
say  that  the  power  of  the  sword  is  profane  and 
opposed  to  godliness;  in  short,  they  supercili- 
ously reject  from  the  Church  of  God  all  kings 
and  all  magistrates.  '  Dignities,'  or  '  glories,' 
are  orders  or  ranks  eminent  in  power  or  hon- 
our "  (Calvin's  "  Commentaries  on  the  Catholic 
Epistles,"  Eng.  Tr.,  Edinburgh,  1855,  p.  438). 
But  if  earthly  rulers  of  any  kind  are  meant  by 
"  dominion  "  and  "  dignities,"  it  is  more  proba- 
ble that  St.  Jude  is  thinking  of  ecclesiastical 
officers;  in  which  case  the  meaning  would  be 
that  these  libertines  set  Church  discipline  at  de- 
fiance, and  reviled  the  presbyters  or  bishops  who 
rebuked  them  for  their  evil  conduct. 

It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  at  least 
"  dominion,"  if  not  "  dignities,"  refers  to  unseen 
and  supernatural  powers.  We  must  look  back- 
wards to  ver.  4,  and  forwards  to  ver.  10,  for  a 
key  to  the  interpretation.  These  profligates 
"  turn  the  grace  of  God  into  lasciviousness,"  and 
thus  "  defile  the  flesh;  "  and  they  "  deny  our  only 
Master  and  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,"  and  thus  "  set 
at  naught  lordship."  Again,  "  what  they  under- 
stand naturally,  like  the  creatures  without  rea- 
son, in  these  things  are  they  destroyed,"  i.  e., 
they  ruin  themselves,  body  and  soul,  by  their 
carnal  indulgences;  while  "they  rail  at  whatso- 
ever things  they  know  not,"  i.  e.,  they  speak 
with  flippant  irreverence  respecting  the  invisible 
world,  reviling  angels,  and  perhaps  mocking  at 
Satan.  We  may,  therefore,  with  some  hesita- 
tion, but  with  a  fair  amount  of  reason,  interpret 
"  dominion,"  or  "  lordship,"  of  Christ  or  of  God, 
and  "  dignities,"  or  "  glories,"  of  angels,  re- 
membering that  either  or  both  of  these  may  in- 
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elude  Christ's  ministers  and  messengers  on 
earth.  One  of  the  ways  in  which  these  ungodly 
men  denied  Christ  in  their  lives  was  by  their 
contemptuous  disregard  of  the  teaching  of  His 
Apostles. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  in  this  particular  also 
St.  Jude  is  under  the  influence  of  the  "  Book  of 
Enoch."  In  it  we  read,  "  Ye  fulfil  not  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord;  but  ye  transgress  and 
calumniate  greatness  "  (vi.  4) ;  and  again,  "  All 
who  utter  with  their  mouths  unbecoming  lan- 
guage against  God,  and  speak  harsh  things  of 
His  glory,  here  they  shall  be  collected  "  (xxvi. 
2);  and  again,  "  My  eyes  beheld  all  the  sinners, 
who  denied  the  Lord  of  glory"  (xli.  1).  And 
with  this  last  expression  should  be  compared, 
"  The  splendour  of  the  Godhead  shall  illuminate 
them  "  (i.  8).  But  of  course  it  does  not  follow 
that  because  St.  Jude  partly  reproduces  the  lan- 
guage of  this  writer,  therefore  he  uses  it  with 
precisely  the  same  meaning. 

"  But  Michael  the  archangel,  when  contend- 
ing with  the  devil  he  disputed  about  the  body  of 
Moses,  durst  not  bring  against  him  a  railing 
judgment,  but  said,  The  Lord  rebuke  thee." 
The  meaning  of  this  illustration  is  obvious.  The 
profane  libertines  allow  themselves  to  speak  of 
"  dignities  "  in  a  way  which  even  an  archangel 
did  not  venture  to  adopt  in  rebuking  Satan.  It 
is  a  very  strong  argument  a  fortiori.  Conse- 
quently, the  fact  that  it  was  an  evil  angel  against 
whom  Michael  did  not  dare  to  rail  by  no  means 
proves  that  it  was  evil  angels  against  which  the 
libertines  did  dare  to  rail.  Rather  the  contrary 
may  be  inferred.  They  use  language  of  good 
angels  which  Michael  would  not  use  of  a  bad 
one.  That  "  dignities,"  or  "  glories,"  may  in- 
clude the  fallen  angels  or  evil  spirits  is  perhaps 
possible;  that  it  refers  to  them  exclusively  is 
very  improbable.  The  word  itself  is  against 
this;  for  "glories"  is  certainly  a  strange  name 
to   give   to   devils. 

But  a  more  interesting  question  lies  before  us 
as  to  the  source  from  which  St.  Jude  derived  the 
story  about  Michael  the  archangel  contending 
with  the  devil  about  the  body  of  Moses.  It  is 
as  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  he  received  a 
special  revelation  on  the  subject  as  to  suppose 
that  St.  Paul  received  a  special  revelation  re- 
specting the  names  of  the  Egyptian  magicians 
(see  on  2  Tim.  iii.  8  in  this  volume,  pp. 
478-79).  St.  Jude  refers  to  the  incident  as 
something  quite  familiar  to  his  readers;  and 
this  could  hardly  have  been  the  case  if  it 
had  been  specially  revealed  to  himself.  Lard- 
ner  supposes  that  the  reference  is  to  Zech.  ii. 
1,  2.  But,  excepting  that  the  words,  "  The  Lord 
rebuke  thee,  O  Satan,"  occur  there,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  incidents  is  immense. 
Neither  Michael  nor  the  body  of  Moses  is  men- 
tioned in  Zechariah.  The  cause  of  Satan's  hos- 
tility is  the  consecration  of  Joshua  the  high 
priest.  And  it  is  the  Lord,  and  not  the  angel, 
who  rebukes  the  Evil  One.  These  differences 
are  conclusive;  they  leave  just  the  features 
which  need  explanation  still  unexplained.  We 
may  safely  decide  that  St.  Jude  is  not  alluding 
to  anything  contained  in  the  Bible.  More 
probably  he  is  referring  to  some  well-known 
Jewish  story  respecting  the  death  and  burial  of 
Moses — in  other  words,  to  apocryphal  literature. 

"  So  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  died  there 
in  the  land  of  Moab,  according  to  the  word  of 
the  Lord.     And  He  buried  him  in  the  valley  in 


the  land  of  Moab  over  against  Beth-peor:  but 
no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day  " 
(Deut.  xxxiv.  5,  6).  The-se  words  excited  the 
curiosity  of  the  Jews;  and  as  history  told  them 
nothing  beyond  the  statement  in  Deuteronomy, 
they  fell  back  upon  imagination  as  a  substitute, 
and  the  mysterious  words  of  Scripture  became 
a  centre  round  which  a  series  of  legends  in 
process  of  time  clustered.  The  "  Targum  of 
Jonathan  "  on  the  passage  says  that  the  grave 
of  Moses  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Michael 
the  archangel.  The  "  Midrash  "  on  the  same 
states  that  Sammael,  chief  of  the  evil  spirits,  was 
impatient  for  the  death  of  Moses.  "  And  he 
said,  When  will  the  longed-for  moment  come 
when  Michael  shall  weep  and  I  shall  laugh? 
And  at  last  the  time  came  when  Michael  came 
to  Sammael  and  said:  Ah!  cursed  one!  shall  I 
weep  while  thou  laughest?  and  he  made  answer 
in  the  words  of  Micah  (vii.  8),  Rejoice  not 
against  me,  O  mine  enemy:  when  I  fall,  I  shall 
arise;  when  I  sit  in  darkness,  the  Lord  shall  be 
a  light  unto  me."  The  "  Midrash  "  also  con- 
tains another  legend,  in  which  the  sin  of  the  im- 
pure angels  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
death  of  Moses.  The  soul  of  Moses  prays  that 
it  may  not  be  taken  from  the  body:  "  Lord  of  the 
world,  the  angels  Asa  and  Asael  lusted  after 
daughters  of  men;  but  Moses,  from  the  day  that 
Thou  appearedst  unto  him  in  the  bush,  led  a  life 
of  perpetual  continence;"  the  plea  being  that 
from  so  pure  a  body  the  soul  need  not  depart. 
Both  Gabriel  and  Michael  shrink  from  bringing 
the  soul,  and  Sammael  failed  to  obtain  it.  "  And 
Moses  prayed,  Lord  of  the  world,  give  not  my 
soul  over  to  the  angel  of  death.  And  there 
came  a  voice  from  heaven,  Fear  not,  Moses; 
I  will  provide  for  thy  burial.  And  Moses  stood 
up  and  sanctified  himself  as  do  the  Seraphim, 
and  the  Most  High  came  down  from  heaven, 
and  the  three  chief  angels  with  Him.  Michael 
prepared  the  bier,  and  Gabriel  spread  out  the 
winding-sheet.  .  .  .  And  the  Most  High  kissed 
him,  and  through  that  kiss  took  his  soul  to 
Himself"  (Plumptre  in  loco). 

These  legends  bring  us  a  little  nearer  to  the 
illustration  used  by  St.  Jude,  for  they  bring 
Michael  and  the  evil  spirit  into  connection  with 
what  is  related  respecting  the  death  and  burial 
of  Moses.  But  the  contest  between  Michael  and 
Satan  respecting  the  body  is  not  there.  Origen 
tells  us  that  this  comes  from  an  apocryphal  book 
called  "  The  Assumption  "  or  "  The  Ascension 
(dvd^t/xc  or  avajiaaiq)  of  Moses":  "In  Genesis 
the  serpent  is  described  as  having  seduced  Eve, 
regarding  whom,  in  '  The  Assumption  of 
Moses  '  (a  little  treatise  of  which  the  Apostle 
Jude  makes  mention  in  his  Epistle),  the  arch- 
angel Michael,  when  disputing  with  the  devil  re- 
garding the  body  of  Moses,  says  that  the  ser- 
pent, being  inspired  by  the  devil,  was  the  cause 
of  the  transgression  of  Adam  and  Eve  "  ("  De 
Princip.,"  III.  ii.  sub  init.).  The  book  was  fairly 
well  known  in  the  early  Church.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  quotes  it  ("  Strom.,"  vi.  xv.  sub  fin.); 
and  in  the  Latin  translation  of  the  "  Hypo- 
typoseis  "  his  note  on  Jude  9  is  "  Hie  confirmat 
Assumptionem  Moysis."  Didymus  of  Alexan- 
dria says  the  same  as  Origen  about  St.  Jude's 
use  of  it,  and  censures  those  who  made  this  an 
objection  to  the  Epistle  of  Jude  ("  In  Epist. 
Jucke  enarratio  in  Gallandi  Biblioth.  Patr.,"  VI. 
307).  Evodius,  Bishop  of  Uzala,  one  of  Augus- 
tine's early  friends  ("  Confess.,"  IX.  vii.  17;  xii. 
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31),  in  writing  to  him,  speaks  of  it  as  the  "  Mys- 
teries (Secreta)  of  Moses,"  and  calls  it  a  writing 
devoid  of  authority  (Aug.  "  Ep.,"  clviii.  6).  It 
was  known  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury to  Gelasius  of  Cyzicus,  and  in  the  second 
half  of  the  eighth  to  Nicephorus  of  Constanti- 
nople, who,  in  his  "  Stichometria  Sacrorum  Li- 
brorum,"  tells  us  that  it  was  about  as  long  as 
the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John.  But  from  that  time 
we  hear  no  more  of  it  until  1861,  when  Ceriani 
published  about  a  third  of  it  from  a  palimpsest 
in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan  ("  Monu- 
menta  Sacra  et  Prof.,"  I.  i.  p.  55).  This  frag- 
ment contains  the  passage  quoted  by  Gelasius, 
but  most  tantalisingly  comes  to  an  end  before 
the  death  of  Moses,  so  that  we  are  still  without 
the  passage  about  the  contest  between  Michael 
and  the  devil  respecting  his  body.  Neverthe- 
less, we  have  no  reason  for  doubting  the  state- 
ments of  Origen  and  of  Didymus  that  the  book 
contained  this  incident,  and  that  this  is  the 
source  of  the  illustration  used  by  St.  Jude.  Such 
evidence  as  we  have  confirms  the  statements, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  on  the  other  side.  We 
know  that  there  were  legends  connecting 
Michael  and  the  Evil  One  with  the  death  of 
Moses.  We  know  that  "  The  Assumption  of 
Moses  "  contained  similar  material.  Above  all, 
we  know  that  the  incident  mentioned  by  St. 
Jude  is  not  in  the  canonical  Scriptures,  and 
therefore  must  have  come  from  some  apoc- 
ryphal source,  and  that  elsewhere  in  his  Epistle 
St.  Jutie  makes  use  of  apocryphal  literature. 
We  are  not.  therefore,  creating  a  difficulty  by 
adopting  the  all  but  certain  conclusion  that  this 
apocryphal  work  is  the  source  from  which  St. 
Jude  draws.  Even  if  we  reject  this  highly 
probable  conclusion,  the  difficulty,  such  as  it  is, 
will   still   remain. 

That  "  The  Assumption  of  Moses  "  was  writ- 
ten before  our  Epistle  is  almost  universally  ad- 
mitted. Philippi  is  almost  alone  in  thinking  that 
its  author  was  a  Christian,  and  that  he  borrowed 
from  St.  Jude.  Ewald,  Dillmann,  Drummond, 
Schiirer,  and  Wiesler  place  it  between  b.  c.  4 
(the  year  of  the  war  of  Quintilius  Varus,  to 
which  it  almost  certainly  refers)  and  a.  d.  6. 
Hilgenfeld,  Merx,  Fritzsche,  and  Lucius  place  it 
at  different  points  between  a.  d.  44  and  70.  But 
the  earlier  date  is  the  more  probable.  The  large 
fragment  in  Latin  which  we  now  possess  was 
evidently  made  from  a  Greek  document,  and 
Hilgenfeld  has  attempted  to  restore  the  Greek 
from  the  Latin.  But  this  Greek  document  may 
itself  have  been  a  translation  from  the  Aramaic. 
In  either  case  St.  Jude  would  be  able  to  read  it. 

That  any  true  tradition  on  the  subject  should 
have  been  handed  down  orally  through  fifteen 
centuries,  "  without  leaving  the  slightest  trace 
in  a  single  passage  in  the  Old  Testament,"  is 
utterly  improbable.  This  hypothesis,  and  the 
still  more  violent  supposition  of  a  special  reve- 
lation made  to  St.  Jude,  are  devices  prompted 
by  a  reverent  spirit,  but  thoroughly  uncritical 
and  untenable,  to  avoid  the  unwelcome  conclu- 
sion that  an  inspired  writer  has  quoted  legend- 
ary material.  Have  we  any  right  to  assume  that 
inspiration  raises  a  writer  to  the  intellectual  po- 
sition of  a  critical  historian,  with  power  to 
discriminate  between  legend  and  fact?  St.  Jude 
probably  believed  the  story  about  the  dispute  be- 
tween Michael  and  Satan  to  be  true;  but  even  if 
he  knew  it  to  be  a  myth,  he  might  nevertheless 
readily  use  it  as  an  illustrative  argument,  seeing 
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that  it  was  so  familiar  to  his  readers.  If  an  inJ 
spired  writer  were  living  now,  would  it  be  quite 
incredible  that  he  should  make  use  of  Dante's 
"Purgatory,"  or  Shakespeare's  "King  Lear"? 
Inspiration  certainly  does  not  preserve  those 
who  possess  it  from  imperfect  grammar,  and  we 
cannot  be  certain  that  it  preserves  them  from 
other  imperfections  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  truth  that  saves  souls.  Besides  which, 
it  may  be  merely  our  prejudices  which  lead  us 
to  regard  the  use  of  legendary  material  as  an 
imperfection.  Let  us  reverently  examine  the 
features  which  inspired  writings  actually  present 
to  us,  not  hastily  determine  beforehand  what 
properties  they  ought  to  possess.  We  not  un- 
naturally fancy  that  when  the  Holy  Spirit  in- 
spires a  person  to  write  for  the  spiritual  instruc- 
tion of  men  throughout  all  ages,  He  also  pre- 
serves him  from  making  mistakes  as  to  the  au- 
thenticity of  writings  of  which  he  makes  use,  or 
at  least  would  preserve  him  from  misleading 
others  on  such  points;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  this  natural  expectation  of  ours  corre- 
sponds with  the  actual  manner  of  the  Spirit's 
working.  "  We  follow  a  very  unsafe  method  if 
we  begin  by  deciding  in  what  way  it  seems  to 
us  most  fitting  that  God  should  guide  His 
Church,  and  then  try  to  wrest  facts  into  con- 
formity with  our  preconceptions." 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE  DESCRIPTION  CORRESPONDING  TO 
CAIN:  THE  LIBERTINES  AT  THE  LOVE- 
FEASTS— THE  BOOK  OF  ENOCH. 

Jude  12-15. 

St.  Jude  leaves  off  comparing  the  libertines 
with  other  sinners — Cain  and  the  Sodomites, 
Balaam  and  the  impure  angels,  Korah  and  the 
unbelieving  Israelites — and  begins  an  independ- 
ent description  of  them.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
reason  for  believing  that  he  has  Cain,  Balaam, 
and  Korah  in  his  mind  in  framing  this  new  ac- 
count of  them.  The  description  falls  into  three 
parts,  of  which  this  is  the  first.  Each  of  the 
three  parts  begins  in  the  same  way:  "These 
are "  (ovroi  eiaiv).  And  each  is  balanced  by 
something  said  on  the  other  side,  which  is  in- 
troduced with  a  "  But  "  (J?).  In  the  case  before 
us  the  "  But  "  introduces  a  warning  given  pro- 
phetically to  these  libertines  by  Enoch  (vv.  14. 
15).  In  the  second  case  St.  Jude  quotes  a  warn- 
ing given  prophetically  to  his  readers  by  the 
Apostles  (vv.  17,  18).  In  the  third  he  exhorts 
his  readers  himself  (vv.  20-23).  This  threefold 
division  has  been  rather  generally  ignored.  It 
is  quite  obliterated  in  the  Revised  Version  by 
the  division  of  the  paragraphs,  and  also  by  the 
substitution  of  an  "And"  for  the  first  "But:" 
"  And  to  these  also  Enoch  prophesied."  The 
Vulgate  is  right  with  autem  in  all  three  places, 
followed  by  Wiclif  with  "  Forsothe "  in  all 
three  places.  Luther  is  not  only  right  in  his 
rendering  of  the  conjunction  with  aber  in  all 
three  places,  but  also  in  his  division  of  the  para- 
graphs. But  since  Wiclif  all  English  versions 
have  obscured  this  threefold  description  of  the 
ungodly  with  the  three  corresponding  warnings 
or  exhortations. 

"  These  are  they  who  are  hidden  rocks  in  your 
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love-feasts  when  they  feast  with  you."  The  dif- 
ference between  this  and  the  parallel  passage  in 
2  Peter  is  of  special  interest  here;  for  it  looks 
as  if  whichever  writer  used  the  work  of  the 
other  remembered  the  sound  rather  than  the 
sense.  We  have  here  tv  rate  ayanatq  .  .  .  ant. 
Mdec ;  but  in  2  Peter  ii.  13  oiritoi  .  .  iv  ralg 
awdraic  (with  ayairais  as  a  various  reading,  proba- 
bly taken  from  this  passage).  It  is  possible  that 
there  may  be  no  difference  of  meaning  between 
aitikadtq  and  ott'iKoi.  The  former,  which  is  St. 
Jude's  word,  almost  invariably  means  "  rocks," 
but  in  an  Orphic  poem  of  the  fourth  century 
means  "  spots."  The  latter,  which  is  used  in 
2  Peter  ii.  13  and  Eph.  v.  27,  generally  means 
"  spots,"  but  sometimes  means  "  rocks."  So 
that  "  spots  "  may  be  the  right  rendering  in  both 
Epistles,  and  "  rocks "  may  be  right  in  both. 
More  probably,  however,  we  should  understand 
"  spots  "  in  2  Peter,  and  "  rocks  "  here.  The 
Revised  Version  inserts  "  hidden  "  as  an  epithet 
— "  hidden  rocks  in  your  love-feasts  " — which  is 
hardly  justifiable,  because  the  word  seems  to 
mean  reefs  over  which  the  sea  dashes,  as  dis- 
tinct from  rocks  which  are  wholly  covered  (so 
in  the  "  Anthologia  Palatina,"  ii.  390;  and  in 
a  fragment  of  Sophocles  the  word  has  the 
epithet  "  lofty,"  if  v'pj'X.alg  aniMSeaci,  and  "  lofty 
hidden  rocks  "  would  be  almost  a  contradiction 
in  terms).  Moreover,  "  hidden  "  does  not  seem 
to  be  right  even  as  an  interpretation;  for  these 
profligates  were  not  at  all  hidden;  they  were 
utterly  notorious  and  scandalous.  They  made 
no  secret  of  their  misconduct,  but  gloried  in  it 
and  defended  it.  Yet  this  fact  does  not  make 
the  name  "  rocks,"  or  "  reefs,"  inappropriate. 
A  reef  may  be  a  very  dangerous  thing,  although 
it  is  always  visible.  It  may  be  impossible  to 
avoid  going  near  it;  and  proximity  to  such 
things  is  always  perilous.  So  also  with  these 
ungodly  men:  St.  Jude's  readers  could  not 
wholly  avoid  them,  either  in  society  or  in  the 
public  services  of  the  Church,  but  their  presence 
disturbed  and  polluted  both.  The  whole  pur- 
pose of  the  love-feasts  was  wrecked  by  these 
men.  Like  Cain,  they  turned  the  ordinances  of 
religion  into  selfishness  and  sin. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  when  St.  Jude  wrote  the 
eucharist  was  still  part  of  the  agape  or  love- 
feast,  as  when  St.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthians 
(a.  d.  57,  58).  It  was  still  "  the  Lord's  Supper," 
not  merely  in  name,  but  in  fact  (1  Cor.  xi.  17- 
34;  Acts  xx.  7-1 1).  It  is  almost  certain  that 
when  Ignatius  wrote  his  Epistles  (or.  a.  d.  112) 
the  eucharist  was  still  united  with  the  love-feast. 
He  writes  to  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  "  It  is  not 
lawful  without  the  bishop  either  to  baptise  or 
to  hold  a  love-feast  "  (viii.).  This  must  refer 
to  the  two  sacraments,  the  administration  of 
which  are  the  chief  functions  of  the  priestly 
office.  Ignatius  cannot  have  meant  that  a  love- 
feast  apart  from  the  eucharist  might  not  be 
held  without  the  bishop.  When  Justin  Martyr 
wrote  his  First  Apology  (cir.  a.  d.  140)  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  two  had  been  separated;  his  de- 
scription of  the  eucharist  (lxv.-lxvii.,  implies  that 
no  love-feast  accompanied  it  (see  Lightfoot, 
"  St.  Ignatius  and  St.  Polycarp,"  I.  pp.  52,  387; 
II.  p.  312;  Macmillan,  1885).  We  may  regard 
it,  therefore,  as  certain  that  even  if  this  Epistle 
be  placed  late  in  the  first  century,  St.  Jude  is 
here  referring  to  a  state  of  things  very  similar 
to  that  which  St.  Paul  rebukes  in  the  Church  of 
Corinth;  the  love-feast  accompanied  by  the  eu- 


charist was  profaned  by   the   shameless   indul- 
gence of  these  libertines. 

The  love-feast  symbolised  the  brotherhood  of 
Christians.  It  was  a  simple  meal,  in  which  all 
met  as  equals,  and  the  rich  supplied  the  neces- 
sities of  the  poor.  Anything  like  excess  was 
peculiarly  out  of  place,  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  rich  to  see  that  the  poorer  members  of  the 
congregation  were  satisfied.  But  it  would  seem 
as  if  these  profligates  (1)  brought  with  them 
luxurious  food,  thus  destroying  the  Christian 
simplicity  of  the  meal;  and  (2)  brought  this,  not 
for  the  benefit  of  all,  but  for  their  own  private 
enjoyment,  thus  destroying  the  idea  of  Christian 
brotherhood  and  equality.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  word  used  for  "  feasting  with  you "  (avv- 
evuxoti/ievot)  which  necessarily  implies  revelry  or 
excess,  but  in  this  connection  it  implies  cen- 
sure. To  turn  the  love-feast  into  a  banquet  was 
wrong,  however  innocent  a  banquet  might  be  in 
itself.  We  might  translate  the  word  "  when 
they  feast  together,"  instead  of  "  when  they 
feast  with  you;  "  and  this  would  imply  that  at 
the  love-feast  they  kept  to  themselves,  and  did 
not  mix  with  their  poorer  brethren.  This 
makes  good  sense;  but  if  this  translation  is 
adopted,  we  must  beware  of  interpreting  it  to 
mean  that  these  libertines  had  become  schis- 
matics, and  had  set  up  a  love-feast  of  their  own. 
They  could  not  be  "  rocks  in  your  love-feasts  " 
if  they  did  not  attend  the  love-feasts. 

There    are   two    other   uncertainties    in   these 
opening  clauses — one  of  construction,  and  one 
of  translation.     (1)  Ought  we  to  take  "without 
fear  "  with  what  precedes,  or  with  what  follows 
— "  when  they  feast  with  you  without  fear,"  or 
"that   feed    themselves   without   fear"?     As   in 
ver.  7,  with  regard  to  "  of  eternal  fire,"  we  are 
unable  to  decide  with  certainty.     Both  construc- 
tions make  excellent  sense,  and  nothing  can  be 
urged    as    being   strongly   in    favour    of   either. 
English  versions  are  divided.    The  Rhemish  has 
"  feasting  together  without  fear."     Purvey,   the 
Authorised,    and    the    Revised    take    "  without 
fear "     with     "  feeding     themselves."     Tyndale, 
Cranmer,  and  the  Genevan  aim  at  being  as  am- 
biguous  as   the    Greek;    they   place    "with    out 
feare  "  between  the  two  clauses  with  a  comma 
on  each  side  of  it.     (2)  Does  "  feeding  them- 
selves "  mean  that  they  fed  themselves  instead 
of  feeding  the  flock?  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  2,  8;  Isa.  lvi. 
11).     If  so,  the  Revisers  give  the  right  interpre- 
tation  with   "  shepherds  that  without  fear  feed 
themselves;"   but   this   is   interpretation    rather 
than  translation.     Or  does  it  mean  that  they  fed 
themselves,  instead  of  waiting  to  be  fed  by  the 
shepherds?     If  so,  it  is  quite  misleading  to  call 
them    shepherds.     As    we    have    seen    already 
(p.  649),   there   is   no   reason  for   thinking  that 
these  profligates  set  up  as  teachers  or  pastors. 
We  shall  be  safer  if  we  render  the  Greek  par- 
ticiple   (iavrovg  noifiaivovreq)  by  a  participle:  "pas- 
turing    themselves,"     or     "  shepherding     them- 
selves."    Luther,    as    Dr.    Salmon    points    out, 
renders  it  semetipsos  regentes,  which  shows  that 
he  understood  it  in  the  latter  sense.     Yet  this 
second  view  does  not  imply  anything  schismati- 
cal  in  their  conduct,  but  merely  that  they  were 
selfish    and    disorderly.     They    kept    their    own 
good  food,  and  consumed  it  among  themselves 
at   the   love-feast,   instead   of  throwing   it   into 
\ht  common   store,   and  allowing  it  to  be   dis- 
tributed to  all  by  the  elders.     With  full  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  there  is  much  to  be  said 
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for  other  views,  the  following  rendering  may 
be  accepted  as  on  the  whole  preferable:  "These 
are  they  who  are  rocks  in  your  love-feasts,  feast- 
ing together  without  fear,  pasturing  their  own 
selves." 

In  what  follows  St.  Jude  piles  metaphor  on 
metaphor  and  epithet  on  epithet,  in  the  effort  to 
express  his  indignation  and  abhorrence.  But 
we  cannot  say  that  "  no  doubt  also  in  the  com- 
parisons which  he  employs  he  has  an  eye  to  the 
original  intention  of  the  love-feast."  It  is 
somewhat  forced  to  say  that  the  love-feast  "  was 
to  have  the  blessing  of  the  rain  from  heaven;  it 
was  meant  to  be  a  cause  of  much  fruit  in  the 
whole  Christian  community."  But  assuming 
that  "  waterless  clouds  "  and  "  fruitless  trees  " 
may  be  made  to  refer  to  the  love-feasts,  what 
are  we  to  make  of  "  wild  waves  "  and  "  wander- 
ing stars"  in  that  connection?  It  is  better  to 
regard  the  subject  of  the  love-feasts  as  ended, 
and  to  take  the  similes  which  follow  as  quite 
independent.  These  men  are  ostentatious,  but 
they  do  no  good.  It  was  perhaps  expected  that 
their  admission  to  the  Church  would  be  a  great 
gain  to  Christendom;  but  they  are  as  disap- 
pointing as  clouds  that  are  carried  past  (irapa- 
<pep6/i£vai)  by  winds  without  giving  any  rain;  and 
in  the  East  that  is  one  of  the  most  grievous 
among  common  disappointments. 

How  the  framers  of  the  Authorised  Version 
came  to  perpetrate  such  a  contradiction  in  terms 
as  "  trees  whose  fruit  withereth,  without  fruit," 
it  is  not  easy  to  see.  No  earlier  English  version 
is  guilty  of  it:  nor  the  Vulgate  (arbores  autum- 
nales,  infructuosce) ;  nor  Beza,  with  whom  Calvin 
agrees  (arbores  emarcidce  infrugiferce)  ;  nor  Luther 
(kahle  unfruchtbare  Baume).  The  Greek  (devfya 
<pQtvo7rupivd)  means  literally  "  autumn-withering 
trees;  "  i.  e.,  just  at  the  time  when  fruit  is  ex- 
pected they  wither  and  are  without  fruit.  The 
parable  of  the  barren  fig-tree  (Luke  xiii.  6-9) 
is  perhaps  in  St.  Jude's  mind.  The  epithets 
form  a  natural  climax — withering  in  autumn, 
fruitless,  twice  dead,  rooted  up.  These  profli- 
gates were  twice  dead,  because  they  had  re- 
turned after  baptism  to  the  death  of  sin:  the 
end  of  such  men  is  that  they  shall  be  rooted  out 
at  the  last  (Ps.  xxx.  28;  Hi.  5;  Prov.  ii.  22). 
When  he  calls  them  "  wild  waves  of  the  sea, 
foaming  out  their  own  shames,"  St.  Jude  is 
perhaps  thinking  of  the  words  of  Isaiah:  "The 
wicked  are  like  the  troubled  sea;  for  it  cannot 
rest,  and  its  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt  "  (lvii. 
20).  But  the  wording  of  the  Septuagint  is  ut- 
terly different  from  that  which  we  have  here;  it 
is  the  thought  that  is  similar. 

What  are  we  to  understand  by  "  wandering 
stars"?  Not  planets,  nor  comets,  neither  of 
which  either  seem  to  wander  while  one  looks  at 
them,  or  do  wander,  in  St.  Jude's  sense,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  Both  have  their  orbits,  to  which 
they  keep  with  such  regularity  that  their  move- 
ments can  be  accurately  predicted;  so  that  they 
are  symbols  rather  of  Christian  lives  than  of  the 
course  of  the  ungodly.  Much  more  probably 
St.  Jude  means  "  falling  stars,"  or  "  shooting 
stars,"  which  seem  to  leave  their  place  in  the 
heavens,  where  they  are  beautiful  and  useful, 
and  to  wander  away  into  the  darkness,  to  the 
confusion  and  dismay  of  those  who  observe 
them.  Thus  understood,  the  simile  forms  a 
natural  transition  to  the  prophecy  of  Enoch 
which  follows.  St.  Jude's  thoughts  have  once 
more    gone    back    to    the    fallen    angels    in    the 


"  Book  of  Enoch."  Angels,  like  stars,  have  a 
path  to  keep,  and  those  who  keep  it  not  are 
punished.  "  I  saw  the  winds  which  cause  the 
orb  of  the  sun  and  of  all  the  stars  to  set.  .  . 
I  saw  the  path  of  the  angels.  .  .  I  perceived 
a  place  which  had  neither  the  firmament  of 
heaven  above  it,  nor  the  solid  ground  under- 
neath it;  neither  was  there  water  above  it,  nor 
anything  on  wing;  but  the  spot  was  desolate. 
And  there  I  saw  seven  stars,  like  great  blazing 
mountains,  and  like  spirits  entreating  me.  Then 
the  angel  [Enoch's  guide]  said,  This  place,  until 
the  consummation  of  heaven  and  earth,  will  be 
the  prison  of  the  stars  and  the  host  of  heaven. 
The  stars  which  roll  over  fire  are  those  which 
transgressed  the  commandment  of  God  "  (xviii. 
6,  7,  13-16).  In  another  terrible  place  he  sees 
stars  bound  together,  and  is  told  that  these  are 
"  the  stars  which  have  transgressed,"  and  that 
"  this  is  the  prison  of  the  angels,"  in  which 
"  they  are  kept  for  ever  "  (xxi.  2,  3,  5,  6).  These 
extracts  make  it  highly  probable  that  when  St. 
Jude  compares  the  ungodly  to  "  wandering 
stars,  for  whom  the  blackness  of  darkness  hath 
been  reserved  for  ever,"  he  is  thinking  once 
more  of  the  "  angels  which  left  their  proper 
habitation,"  who  are  "  kept  in  everlasting  bonds 
under  darkness  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day"  (ver.  6).  After  this  return  to  the  ideas 
contained  in  the  "  Book  of  Enoch,"  the  quota- 
tion of  the  prophecy  comes  quite  naturally;  and 
all  the  more  so  because,  as  Irenseus  indicates, 
Enoch  forms  a  splendid  contrast  to  the  fallen 
angels:  rhey  lost  their  heavenly  habitation  by 
displeasing  God,  whereas  he  was  taken  up  to 
heaven  for  pleasing  Him.  His  words  show  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  "  Book  of  Enoch," 
and  accepted  it  as  trustworthy:  "  But  Enoch  also 
without  circumcision,  by  pleasing  God,  although 
he  was  a  man,  discharged  the  office  of  ambas- 
sador to  angels,  and  was  translated,  and  is  pre- 
served even  until  now  as  a  witness  of  the  just 
judgment  of  God:  while  angels  by  transgression 
fell  to  earth  for  judgment;  but  a  man  by  pleas- 
ing Him  was  translated  for  salvation  "  ("  Hser.," 
IV.  xvi.  2).  Having  compared  the  profligates 
to  the  stars,  or  angels,  who  fell  from  heaven  to 
earth,  St.  Jude  passes  on  readily  to  quote  the 
warning  of  one  who  was  taken  up  from  earth 
to  heaven. 

And  the  way  in  which  the  prophecy  is  intro- 
duced makes  us  still  more  clear  as  to  the  source 
from  which  St.  Jude  derived  it:  "  Enoch,  the 
seventh  from  Adam,  prophesied."  Nowhere  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  nowhere  else  in  the 
New,  is  Enoch  said  to  be  "  the  seventh  from 
Adam."  But  he  is  called  "  the  seventh  "  in  the 
"  Book  of  Enoch,"  where  he  is  made  to  say, 
"  I  have  been  born  the  seventh  in  the  first 
week"  (xcii.  4),  although  in  order  to  make 
seven  both  Adam  and  Enoch  have  to  be  counted 
(xxxvii.  1).  The  number  seven  is  possibly  sym- 
bolical, indicating  perfecting.  Thus  Dr.  West- 
cott  takes  Enoch  to  be  "  a  type  of  perfected  hu- 
manity "  ("  Diet,  of  the  Bible  ").  Yet  it  is  also 
possible  that  he  is  called  "  the  seventh  "  in  the 
"  Book  of  Enoch,"  and  consequently  by  St.  Jude, 
in  order  to  mark  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the 
prophecy,  or  to  distinguish  him  from  other  per- 
sons of  the  same  name  (Gen.  xxv.  4;  xlvi.  9). 

But  a  careful  comparison  of  the  passage  in 
question,  as  quoted  by  St.  Jude,  and  as  it  stands 
in  the  translation  of  the  "  Book  of  Enoch,"  is 
the  chief  means  of  determining  the  source  of  the 
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quotation.  This,  however,  cannot  be  made  sat- 
isfactorily until  we  can  place  the  Greek,  of  which 
the  Ethiopic  version  of  the  "  Book  of  Enoch  " 
is  a  translation,  side  by  side  with  St.  Jude's 
Greek. 


Enoch. 

Behold,  He  cometh  with 
ten  thousands  of  His  holy 
ones, to  execute  judgment 
upon  them,  and  to  destroy 
the  ungodly  and  reprove 
all  the  carnal  [or,  and  will 
destroy  and  convict  the 
ungodly  with  all  flesh],  for 
everything  v  Nch  the  sin 
nersandthe  ngodlv  have 
done  and  omm'itted 
against  Him  (chap.  ii.). 


St.  Jude. 

Behold,  the  Lord  came 
with  ten  thousands  of  His 
holy  ones,  to  execute  judg- 
ment upon  all,  and  to  con- 
vict all  the  ungodly  of  all 
their  works  of  ungodliness 
which  they  have  ungodly 
wrought,  and  of  all  the 
hard  tilings  which  ungodly 
sinners  have  spoken  against 
Him  (vv.  14,  15). 


It  will  be   observed  that   there  is  nothing  in 
the  "  Book  of  Enoch"  to  correspond  with  the 
saying   about   "  the   hard   things   which    sinners 
have  spoken  against  God."     This  in  itself  is  al- 
most conclusive   against  the   hypothesis,   which 
on    other   grounds   is    not   very   probable,    that 
some  later  writer  copied  the  prophecy  as  given 
by  St.  Jude,  and  inserted  it  into  the  "  Book  of 
Enoch."     If  so,  why  did  he  not  copy  it  exactly? 
Why  did  he  not  only  slightly  vary  the  wording, 
but  omit  a  rather  important  clause?     The  pas- 
sage is  very  short,  and  a  writer  who  was  anxious 
to  make  St.  Jude  agree  with  the  reputed  proph- 
ecy would  be  likely  to  make  the  agreement  ex- 
act.    On  the  other  hand,  if  St.  Jude  is  quoting 
loosely  from  memory,  or  from  a  Greek  or  Ara- 
maic  original,   of  which  the  text  varied   some- 
what from   the   Ethiopic   translation   which   has 
come  down  to  us,  everything  is  explained.     He 
would  be  tenacious  of  the  clause  about   "  hard 
things   spoken   against   God,"   as   a   warning  to 
those   who   "  set   at   naught   dominion   and   rail 
at  dignities."     It  is  of  course  possible  that  both 
the  author  of  this  book  and  St.  Jude  independ- 
ently make  use  of  a  traditional  saying  attributed 
to  Enoch.     But  seeing  that  the  work  was  in  ex- 
istence when  St.  Jude  wrote,  was  probably  well 
known  to  his  readers,  and  contains  most  of  the 
passage  which  he  quotes;  and  seeing  that  else- 
where in  his  Epistle  he  seems  to  refer  to  other 
parts  of  the  book,  far  the  more  reasonable  view 
is   that   he   quotes   directly   from    it.     The   case 
therefore  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  reference  to 
"  The   Assumption   of   Moses "    in   ver.   9.      St. 
Jude   probably   believed   the   prophecy   to   be   a 
genuine  prophecy  of  Enoch,  and  the  writing  in 
which  it  occurs  to  be  a  genuine  revelation  re- 
specting the  visible  and  invisible  world;  but  even 
if  he  knew  its  apocryphal  character,  its  apposite- 
ness  to  the  subject  of  which  he  is  so  full  might 
easily  lead  him  to  quote  it  to  persons  who  would 
be  familiar  with  it.     We  have  no  right  to  pre- 
judge the  question  of  fitness,   and  say  that  in- 
spiration   would    certainly    preserve    its    instru- 
ments from  wittingly  or  unwittingly  making  use 
of  a  fictitious  apocalypse.     Our  business,  as  rev- 
erent and  therefore  honest  students,  is  to  ascer- 
tain whether  this  writer  does  derive  some  of  his 
material    from   the    document   which,    after   the 
lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  was  given  back  to 
us  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago.     If  on 
critical  grounds  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to 
believe   that  this   document  is  the  source   from 
which  St.  Jude  draws,  then  let  us  beware  of  set- 
ting our  own  preconceptions  above  the  wisdom 
of  God,  who  in  this  case,  as  in  many  more,  has 
been  pleased  to   employ  an   unexpected   instru- 


ment, and  has  made  a  human  fiction  the  means 
of  proclaiming  a  Divine  truth. 

It  remains  to  give  some  further  account  of 
the  intensely  interesting  writing  which  St.  Jude 
appears  to  have  used.  The  Books  of  Daniel, 
Ezekiel,  and  Zechariah  gave  to  the  Jews  a  love 
of  visions,  revelations,  and  prophecies  which  at 
times  was  almost  insatiable;  and,  when  the  gift 
of  prophecy  came  to  an  end,  the  three  centuries 
between  Malachi  and  the  Baptist,  during  which 
it  seemed  as  if  Jehovah  had  departed  from  His 
people,  and  "  answered  no  more,  neither  by 
dreams  nor  by  prophets,"  appeared  dreary  and 
intolerable.  What  had  been  written  by  Moses 
and  the  Prophets  did  not  satisfy.  Fresh  reve- 
lations were  desired;  and  the  reality  being  ab- 
sent, fiction  attempted  to  stop  the  gap.  Such 
writings  as  the  "  Book  of  Enoch,"  "  Assumption 
of  Moses,"  "  Testament  of  Moses,"  "  Eldad  and 
Medad,"  "  Apocalypse  of  Elijah,"  etc.,  etc.,  were 
the  result.  This  desire  for  prophecies  and  reve- 
lations passed  over  from  Judaism  into  the 
Christian  Church,  and  was  quickened  rather  than 
satisfied  by  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.  During 
the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  such 
literature  continued  to  be  produced  by  Jews  and 
Christians  alike;  and  specimens  of  it  still  sur- 
vive in  the  "  Apocalypse  of  Baruch  "  and  the 
"  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  "  on  the  Jewish  side,  and 
the  "Shepherd  of  Hermas"  on  the  Christian;  the 
"  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  "  being 
apparently  a  Jewish  original  with  Christian  in- 
terpolations. But  in  most  cases  only  the  titles 
survive,  and  where  the  revelation  or  prophecy 
is  attributed  to  an  Old  Testament  character  we 
are  unable  to  decide  whether  the  fiction  was  of 
Jewish  or  of  Christian  origin. 

It  is  strange  that  such  a  writing  as  the  "  Book 
of  Enoch  "  should  have  been  allowed  to  disap- 
pear entirely  from  the  West  after  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  from  the  East  after  the  eighth.     The 
quotations  in  the  "  Chronographia  "  of  Georgius 
Syncellus,  some  portions  of  which  are  not  found 
in  the  recovered  Ethiopic  Version,  are  the  last 
traces  that  we  have  of  it  until  early  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  when  it  was  rumoured  that  it 
was  extant  in  Abyssinia,  and  late  in  the  eight- 
eenth, when  it  was  found  there.     The  revelations 
which    it    professes    to    make    respecting   judg- 
ment,   heaven,    and   hell    might   have    been    ex- 
pected to  make  it  a  special  favourite  with  Chris- 
tians from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  century,  dur- 
ing which  period  one  of  the  commonest  topics 
of  speculation  was  the  end  of  the  world.     More- 
over, there  was  the   passage  in  Jude,   with  the 
notices  in  Barnabas,  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Jerome,  and  others, 
to  keep  the  book  from  being  forgotten.     But  it 
was  generally  believed  that  the  end  of  the  world 
would    be    heralded    by    two    great    signs — the 
downfall    of    Rome,    and    the    corning    of   Anti- 
christ.    About  these  the  "  Book  of  Enoch  "  con- 
tains no  hint,  and  the  absence  of  such  material 
may  have  caused  it  to  pass  out  of  knowledge. 
Englishmen  have  the  honour  of  giving  it  back 
to  Europe.     James  Bruce  brought  the  Ethiopic 
translation   from   Abyssinia   in   1773,   and  Arch- 
bishop Laurence  published  an  English  transla- 
tion of  it  in  1821,  and  an  Ethiopic  text  in  1838. 
Since  then  the   scholars  who  have  edited  it  or 
commented  on  it  have  been  almost  exclusively 
Germans. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  book  is 
a  composite  one.     Probably  the  original  writer 
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incorporated  older  materials,  and  his  work  has 
probably     been     interpolated     by     later     hands. 
Whether   any   of   these    supposed   interpolations 
are  Christian  is  still  debated;  and  the  question 
scarcely   admits   of  a   decided   answer.     On   the 
one   hand,    there    are    expressions    which    would 
come    much    more    naturally    from    a    Christian 
than  from  a  Jew;  on  the  other,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  why  a   Christian   should  insert  anything  at 
all,  if  he  did  not  insert  what  might  teach  others 
Christian    truth.     Messianic    passages    abound; 
and   in  them   the   Messiah   is   called,   again   and 
again,  "  the  Son  of  man  "  and  "  the  Elect  One;  " 
twice   He   is   called   "the   Anointed"   (xlvii.    11; 
li.  4),  twice  "the   Righteous  One"   (xxxviii.  2; 
Hi.    6;    where    Laurence    translates    otherwise); 
once   He   is   "  the   Son   of  the   offspring   of  the 
mother  of  the*  living,"  i.  e..  Son  of  the  son  of 
Eve  (lxi.  10);  and  once  the  Lord  speaks  of  Him 
as    "My   Son"    (civ.   2).     This    Messiah   is   the 
Judge  of  men  and  angels,  by  the  appointment  of 
Jehovah.     "  In   those   days   will   the    earth   give 
back  that  which   has  been   entrusted   to   it,   and 
Sheol  will   give  back  that   which   has  been   en- 
trusted to  it,  which  it  has  received,  and  destruc- 
tion (Abaddon)  will  give  back  what  it  owes.   .   .  . 
And  in  those  days  will  the  Elect  One  sit  upon 
His  throne,  and  all  secrets  of  wisdom  will  come 
forth  from  the  thoughts  of  His  mouth;  for  the 
Lord  of  spirits  hath  given  it  to  Him,  and  hath 
glorified   Him  "   (1.    1,  3).     "  Then   the   Lord  of 
spirits  made  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  His  glory 
the  Elect  One,  who  will  judge  all  the  works  of 
the  holy"  (lx.  10,  11;  lxviii.  39).     But  this  Mes- 
siah  is   not   much    more   than   a    highly   exalted 
angel.     He   is   not   the   Word;   he   is   not   God. 
That  this  Son  of  man  has  already  lived  upon  the 
earth  is  not  indicated.     Of  the  name  Jesus,  the 
Crucifixion,  the  Resurrection,  or  the  Ascension, 
there  is  not  a  trace.     There  is  no  hint  of  bap- 
tism, or  of  the  eucharist,  or  of  the  doctrine  of 
the    Trinity.     In   a    word,    everything   distinctly 
Christian    is    absent,    even    from    that    section 
(xxxvii.-lxxi.)    which    makes    the    nearest    ap- 
proaches  to   Christian   language,   and   which   is 
probably  a  later  insertion.     It  is  difficult  to  see 
what  object  a  Christian  could  have   in   writing 
just  this  and  no  more.     The  fact  that  so  many 
of  the  angels  have   Hebrew  names  favours  the 
view  that  the  original  was  in  Hebrew  or  Ara- 
maic,   of    which    the    Greek,    from    which    the 
Ethiopic  version  is  taken,  was  only  a  translation. 
If  so,  this  also  is  in  favour  of  Jewish,  rather  than 
of  Christian  origin. 

Those  who  can  should  read  the  whole  book  in 
Laurence's  translation,  or  still  better  in  Dill- 
mann's.  But  the  more  accurately  translated 
portions  given  in  Westcott  and  in  Stanton  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  whole.  The  latter  have 
been  used  in  this  chapter.  The  book  is  mani- 
festly the  work  of  a  man  of  the  most  earnest 
convictions,  one  who  believes  in  God,  and  fears 
Him,  and  is  appalled  at  the  practical  infidelity 
and  utter  godlessness  which  he  finds  around 
him.  On  two  things  he  is  ever  insisting:  (1) 
that  God's  rule  extends  everywhere,  over  angels 
and  men,  no  less  than  over  winds  and  stars;  (2) 
that  this  rule  is  a  moral  one,  for  He  abundantly 
rewards  righteousness,  and  fearfully  punishes 
sin.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  well  be  more  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  St.  Jude, 
and  it  ought  not  to  perplex  us  that  he  makes 
use  of  such  a  book. 

But  in  any  case  it  may  reassure  us  to  remem- 


ber that,  in  spite  of  its  being  quoted  in  Scrip- 
ture, the  Church  has  never  been  allowed  to 
admit  it  as  Scripture.  The  mind  of  Christen- 
dom has  never  wavered  as  to  the  real  character 
of  the  "  Book  of  Enoch."  It  is  one  of  the 
many  eccentricities  of  Tertullian  that  he  up- 
holds its  authority;  but  his  special  pleading  has 
misled  no  one  else  ("  De  Cultu  Fern.,"  I.  iii.). 
Justin  Martyr  apparently  knew  it  ("  Apol.,"  II. 
v.),  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  ac- 
cepted it  as  a  genuine  revelation.  Origen 
("Contra  Cels.,"  V.  liv. :  comp.  "In  Numer. 
Homil.,"  xxviii.  2;  "In  Joannem,"  torn,  vi., 
cap.  xxv.:  De  la  Rue,  ii.  384;  iv.  142)  distinctly 
marks  it  as  uncanonical  and  of  doubtful  value; 
Augustine  ("  De  Civ.  Dei,"  XV.  xxiii.  4)  and 
Jerome  ("  De  Vir.  Illustr.,"  iv.)  reject  it  as 
apocryphal;  and  soon  after  their  time  it  seems 
to  have  disappeared  from  Western  Christen- 
dom. As  already  stated,  it  is  uncertain  whether 
St.  Jude  was  mistaken  as  to  the  true  nature  of 
the  book:  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  Church  has 
been  preserved  from  being  so. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE  DESCRIPTION  CORRESPONDING  TO 
BALAAM:  IMPIOUS  DISCONTENT  AND 
GREED  OP  THE  LIBERTINES— THE 
APOSTOLIC  WARNING  RESPECTING 
THEM. 

Jude  16-18. 

These  words  form  the  second  part  of  the 
threefold  description  of  the  libertines;  and  just 
as  the  first  part  was  balanced  by  a  prophetic 
warning  quoted  from  the  "  Book  of  Enoch,"  so 
this  part  is  balanced  by  a  quotation  of  the  pro- 
phetic warning  given  by  the  Apostles,  to  the 
effect  that  persons  like  these  ungodly  men 
would  certainly  arise.  This  second  division 
more  clearly  corresponds  to  the  case  of  Balaam 
mentioned  in  ver.  11  than  the  first  division  of  the 
description  corresponds  to  the  case  of  Cain. 
This  will  appear  when  we  come  to  examine  the 
details. 

"  These  are  murmurers."  For  the  second 
time  St.  Jude  points  to  the  intruders  who  are 
disturbing  the  Church,  and  shows  his  readers 
another  group  of  characteristics  by  which  these 
dangerous  persons,  who  disgrace  the  name  of 
Christian,  may  be  known.  This  second  group 
hangs  on  closely  to  what  immediately  precedes. 
It  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  last 
words  of  the  prophecy  quoted  from  Enoch,  "  the 
hard  things  which  ungodly  sinners  have  spoken 
against  Him."  The  way  in  which  the  libertines 
spoke  hard  things  against  God  was  by  murmur- 
ing against  His  decrees  and  complaining  of  the 
dispensations  of  His  Proridence.  This  is  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  word  which  is  rendered 
"  complainers "  (neuipifiotpoi)  and  which  occurs 
nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament;  "finding 
fault  with  their  lot,"  i.  e.,  discontented  with  the 
condition  of  life  which  God  had  assigned  to 
them,  and  not  only  blaming  Him  for  this,  but 
for  the  moral  restrictions  which  He  had  im- 
posed upon  them  and  upon  all  mankind.  Men 
who  "  walk  after  their  lusts,"  and  shape  their 
course  in  accordance  with  these  (Kara  rdc  imQv- 
fiiag  avruv  nopevd/uevot) ,  cannot  be  contented, 
for  the  means  of  gratifying  the  lusts  are  not 
always  present,  and  the  lusts  themselves  are  in- 
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satiable:  even  when  gratification  is  possible,  it 
is  only  temporary;  the  unruly  desires  are  certain 
to  revive  and  clamour  once  more  for  satisfac- 
tion. This  was  notably  the  case  with  Balaam, 
whose  grasping  cupidity  chafed  against  the  re- 
straints which  prevented  it  from  being  gratified. 
As  Bishop  Butler  says  of  him,  "  He  wanted  to 
do  what  he  knew  to  be  very  wicked,  and  con- 
trary to  the  express  command  of  God;  he  had 
inward  checks  and  restraints,  which  he  could  not 
entirely  get  over;  he  therefore  casts  about  for 
ways  to  reconcile  this  wickedness  with  his  duty  " 
("  Sermon,"  vii.).  From  a  somewhat  different 
point  of  view  J.  H.  Newman  says  much  the  same 
thing  of  him:  Balaam  "  would  have  given  the 
world  to  have  got  rid  of  his  duties;  and  the 
question  was,  how  to  do  so  without  violence  " 
("  Plain  Sermons,"  Rivingtons,  1868,  vol.  iv. 
p.  28).  Isaac  Williams,  who  has  a  sermon  on 
the  same  subject,  puts  the  matter  in  yet  an- 
other way.  Balaam  "  knew  what  was  holy  and 
good,  and  it  may  be  that  he  loved  it  also,  but 
he  loved  riches  more:  his  knowledge  was  with 
God;  his  will  was  with  Satan.  .  .  .  He  wished 
to  proceed  together  with  God  and  Mammon — 
God  on  his  lips,  and  Mammon  in  his  heart " 
("  The  Characters  of  the  Old  Testament,"  Riv- 
ingtons, 1869,  pp.  128,  130).  The  way  in  which 
the  libertines  seem  to  have  set  about  the  impos- 
sible task  of  getting  rid  of  their  duties  and  rec- 
onciling the  service  of  God  with  the  service  of 
Satan  appears  to  have  been  that  of  roundly  de- 
claring that  Christian  liberty  included  freedom 
to  gratify  one's  desires:  if  it  did  not  do  so,  it 
was  an  empty  delusion.  In  this  way  they 
"  turned  the  grace  of  God  into  lasciviousness  " 
(ver.  4),  and  "  their  mouth  spoke  great  swelling 
words."  In  the  parallel  passage  in  2  Peter  an 
explanation  of  this  kind  is  given  of  the  "  great 
swelling  words."  By  means  of  them  these  evil 
men  "  enticed  others  in  the  lusts  of  the  flesh 
by  lasciviousness,  .  .  .  promising  them  liberty  " 
(2  Peter  ii.  18,  19).  According  to  them,  it  was 
the  magnificent  privilege  of  Christians  to  be 
freed  from  righteousness  and  become  the  slaves 
of  sin.  Irenaeus  attributes  doctrine  of  this  kind 
to  Simon  Magus  and  his  followers,  who,  "  as 
being  free,  live  as  they  please;  for  men  are 
saved  through  His  grace,  and  not  through  their 
own  righteous  acts.  For  righteous  actions  are 
not  such  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  accident- 
ally "  ("Haer.,"  I.  xxiii.  3). 

"  Showing- respect  of  persons  for  the  sake  of 
advantage."  This,  again,  is  exactly  what  Ba- 
laam did.  He  had  regard  to  Balak  and  the 
princes  whom  he  sent  as  ambassadors;  and  he 
did  this  because  he  hoped  to  gain  the  large  re- 
ward which  they  were  told  to  promise  him  if 
he  would  but  exercise  his  prophetic  power  in 
solemnly  cursing  Israel.  In  like  manner  these 
blatant  profligates,  who  were  loud  in  their  com- 
plaints against  the  treatment  which  they  re- 
ceived from  Providence,  and  equally  loud  in  pro- 
testing that  the  Gospel  allowed  them  and  others 
the  license  which  they  desired,  nevertheless  be- 
came mean  flatterers  and  parasites  when  there 
was  any  chance  of  getting  anything  from  per- 
sons of  wealth  and  distinction.  This  apparently 
incongruous  combination  of  arrogant  self-asser- 
tion with  grovelling  sycophancy  is  common 
enough  in  men  without  principle,  as  Calvin  re- 
marks. "  When  there  is  no  one  to  check  their 
insolence,  or  when  there  is  nothing  which 
stands  in  their  way,  their  pride  is  intolerable,  so 


that  they  imperiously  arrogate  everything  to 
themselves;  but  they  meanly  flatter  those  whom 
they  fear,  and  from  whom  they  expect  some 
advantage."  While  they  refuse  submission 
where  it  is  due,  they  give  it  where  it  is  not  due. 
They  rebelliously  reject  the  plain  commands  of 
God,  and  yet  servilely  cringe  to  the  humours 
and  caprices  of  their  fellow-men. 

"  But  ye,  beloved,  remember  ye  the  words 
which  have  been  spoken  before  by  the  Apostles 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The  Revisers  have 
done  well  to  restore  the  "  ye  " — "  But  ye,  be- 
loved " — which  was  in  all  English  versions  previ- 
ous to  that  of  161 1,  just  as  in  ver.  20.  In  both 
cases  the  pronoun  is  emphatic,  and  places  the 
persons  addressed  in  marked  contrast  to  the  un- 
godly men  against  whom  they  are  being  warned. 
"  Whatever  they  may  do,  do  not  you  be  de- 
ceived by  their  arrogant  language  and  time- 
serving conduct,  for  these  are  the  scoffing  sensu- 
alists against  whom  you  have  already  been 
warned  beforehand  by  the  Apostles.  Their  be- 
haviour is  amazing,  but  it  ought  not  to  take  you 
by  surprise."  St.  Jude  evidently  takes  for 
granted  that  the  Apostolic  warning  which  he 
quotes  is  well  known  to  his  readers.  Such  an 
appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  Apostles  would 
certainly  be  more  natural  in  one  who  was  him- 
self not  an  Apostle,  but  it  must  not  be  regarded 
as  quite  decisive,  as  if  St.  Jude  had  written  "  how 
that  they  said  to  us."  Other  reasons,  however, 
support  the  impression  which  this  passage  con- 
veys, that  the  writer  is  not  an  Apostle  (see 
p.  645).  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  these  words  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  the  writer  regards  the  Apostles  as  persons 
who  lived  long  ago,  or  who  gave  this  warning 
long  ago.  All  that  is  implied  is  that  before  these 
ungodly  men  "  crept  in  privily  "  into  the  Church, 
Apostles  had  foretold  that  such  persons  would 
arise.  "  In  the  last  time  "  is  not  St.  Jude's  ex- 
pression, but  theirs;  and  by  it  the  Apostles  cer- 
tainly did  not  mean  an  age  remote  from  their 
own:  the  "last  time"  had  already  begun  when 
they  wrote  (see  on  2  Tim.  iii.  1,  2,  in  "  The  Pas- 
toral Epistles,"  in  this  volume,  pp.  471-78,  and 
comp.    1   John   ii.    18;   Heb.   i.   2;    1    Peter  i.   20). 

"  How  that  they  said  to  you  "  may  mean  "  how 
that  they  used  to  say  to  you  "  (cTieyov  v/iiv)  and 
may  refer  to  oral  teaching;  but  we  cannot  be  at 
all  certain  of  this.  Still  less  can  we  be  certain 
that,  if  written  warnings  are  included  or  spe- 
cially meant,  the  reference  is  to  2  Peter  iii.  3: 
"  knowing  this  first,  that  in  the  last  days  mock- 
ers shall  come  with  mockery,  walking  after  their 
own  lusts."  Both  passages  may  have  a  com- 
mon source,  or  that  in  2  Peter  may  be  modelled 
upon  this  one.  The  word  for  "  mockers "  is 
the  same  in  both  (efnrdiKTai),  and  it  is  a  very 
unusual  word,  not  used  by  profane  writers,  nor 
anywhere  else  in  the  New  Testament;  in  the 
Septuagint  it  occurs  only  once  (Isa.  iii.  4),  and 
there  apparently  in  the  sense  of  "  childish  per- 
sons." The  Authorised  Version  unfortunately 
obscures  this  close  connection  between  the 
wording  of  2  Peter  iii.  3,  and  that  of  this  pas- 
sage, by  having  "  scoffers "  in  the  one,  and 
"  mockers  "  in  the  other.  The  particular  in 
which  the  two  passages  really  differ  must  not 
pass  without  notice.  St.  Jude  writes,  "  walking 
after  their  own  ungodly  lusts,"  or  more  literally, 
"  their  own  lusts  of  ungodlinesses  "  (tuv  aoefieivv). 
Most  probably  the  genitive  here  is  descriptive, 
as   in  James  i.  24  and  ii.   4;   and  therefore  the 
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substitution   of  the  adjective   "  ungodly  "   for  it 

in  the  English  versions  is  justifiable.     But  it  is  CHAPTER    XXXVII. 

possible   that   "  lusts   of   ungodlinesses "   means 

that  they  lushed  after  impieties,  and  therefore  the  THE   DESCRIPTION   CORRESPONDING    TO 

rendering  given   in  the  margin   of  the   Revised  KORAH:     MAKING     SEPARATIONS— EX- 

Version   should  not  be   left  unheeded.     Wiclif,  HORTATION     TO     THE     FAITHFUL     TO 

Purvey,  and  the  Rhemish  here  differ  from  other  BUILD    UP    THEMSELVES,    AND    THEN 

English  versions,  being  made   from  later   texts  RESCUE   OTHERS. 

of  the  Vulgate,  which  read,  "  secundum  desideria 

sua  ambulantes  in  impietatibus  "  or  "  in  impie-  Jude  19-23. 

tate,"    whereas    the    better    text    has    "  impieta- 

tum."     However  we  translate  the  genitive  case,  For  the  third  and  last  time   St.  Jude  points 

we    may    regard   the   word   as    an    echo    of   the  his    finger    at    the    ungodly    intruders    who    are 

prophecy   quoted   from  the   "  Book  of   Enoch,"  working  such  mischief  in  the  Church,  and  gives 

in   which  "  ungodly  "   or   "  ungodliness  "   occurs  another  triplet  of  characteristics  by  which  they 

with  persistent  iteration   (ver.   15).  may    be    recognised. 

The  fact  that  this  expression  (tSv  aoefieiav)  "  These  are  they  who  make  separations." 
occurs  here,  but  not  in  the  parallel  verse  in  This  is  the  first  point;  like  Korah  and  his  com- 
2  Peter,  is  an  indication  of  a  much  more  impor-  pany,  these  men  are  separatists  {ol  airo6iopi£- 
tant  difference  between  the  two  passages.  In  ovreg).  They  do  not  actually  make  a  schism 
spite  of  the  great  similarity  of  wording,  the  from  the  Church,  for  they  frequent  the  love- 
meaning  is  very  different.  The  mockers  in  each  feasts  and  profess  membership;  but  they  cre- 
case  mock  at  totally  different  things.  In  ate  a  faction  within  it.  Even  in  the  public  serv- 
2  Peter  we  are  expressly  told  that  they  scoffed  ices  of  the  Church  they  keep  aloof  from  the 
at  the  belief  that  Christ  was  coming  to  judge  poorer  members  of  the  congregation.  At  the 
the  world.  "  What  has  become  of  the  promise  love-feasts  they  feed  themselves  on  the  good 
of  His  coming?  Everything  goes  on  just  as  it  things  which  they  bring  with  them,  instead  of 
has  done  for  generations."  There  is  not  a  hint  handing  them  over  to  the  ministers  to  be  dis- 
of  any  such  notion  here;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  tributed  among  all.  And  in  society  they  care 
implied  that  these  libertines  mocked  at  God's  only  for  persons  of  rank  and  wealth,  out  of 
dealings  with  themselves,  and  at  the  belief  that  whom  they  hope  to  gain  something.  Worst  of 
the  Gospel  did  not  give  them  full  liberty  to  all,  they  claim  to  be  specially  enlightened  mem- 
gratify  their  sensual  desires.  They  were  among  bers  of  the  Church,  having  a  more  comprehen- 
those  of  whom  it  is  written  that  "  fools  make  a  sive  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  Christian 
mock  at  sin  "  (Prov.  xiv.  9).  By  scoffing  at  liberty,  while  they  are  turning  the  fundamental 
things  sacred,  and  ridiculing  the  notion  that  principles  of  Christian  life  upside  down, 
there  is  any  harm  in  licentiousness,  or  anything  Hence,  although  they  are  not  actual  schis- 
estimable  in  holiness,  they  created  a  moral  at-  matics,  who  have  gone  out  of  the  Church  and 
mosphere  in  which  men  sinned  with  a  light  set  up  a  communion  of  their  own,  their  tenden- 
heart,  because  sin  was  made  to  look  as  if  it  cies  are  in  that  direction.  They  are,  in  short, 
were  a  matter  of  no  moment,  a  thing  to  be  in-  much  the  same  kind  of  people  as  those  against 
dulged  in  without  anxiety  or  remorse.  It  would  whom  St.  Paul  warns  his  readers  in  the  Epistle 
be  more  reasonable  and  less  reprehensible  to  to  the  Romans:  "  Now  I  beseech  you,  breth- 
make  a  mock  at  carnage  or  pestilence,  and  ren,  mark  them  which  are  causing  the  divi- 
teach  men  to  go  with  a  light  heart  into  a  deso-  sions  and  occasions  of  stumbling,  contrary  to 
lating  war  or  plague-stricken  neighbourhood,  the  doctrine  which  ye  learned:  and  turn  away 
In  such  cases  experience  of  the  manifest  hor-  from  them.  For  they  that  are  such  serve  not 
rors  would  soon  cure  the  hght-heartedness.  our  Lord  Christ,  but  their  own  belly;  and  by 
But  the  horrible  nature  of  sin  is  not  so  mani-  their  smooth  and  fair  speech  they  beguile  the 
fest,  and  with  regard  to  that  experience  teaches  hearts  of  the  innocent "  (xvi.  17,  18).  And 
its  lesson  more  slowly.  It  is  like  a  poisoning  again  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians:  "  For 
of  the  blood  rather  than  a  wound  in  the  flesh,  many  walk  of  whom  I  told  you  often,  and  now 
and  may  have  done  incalculable  mischief  before  tell  you  even  weeping,  that  they  are  the  ene- 
any  serious  pain  is  felt,  or  any  grave  alarm  ex-  mies  of  the  cross  of  Christ:  whose  end  is  per- 
cited.  Hence  it  is  quite  easy  for  many  to  "  walk  dition,  whose  god  is  the  belly,  and  whose  glory 
after  their  own  ungodly  lusts,"  and  at  the  same  is  in  their  shame,  who  mind  earthly  things  " 
time  "mock  at  sin"  and  its  consequences.  And  (iii.  18,  19).  A  parallel  to  nearly  every  clause 
then  the  converse  of  the  proverb  becomes  true,  in  these  two  descriptions  might  be  found  in  the 
and  "  sin  mocks  at  the  fools  "  that  mocked  at  account  of  the  libertines  given  by  St.  Jude.  In- 
it — a  meaning  which  the  Hebrew  may  very  well  deed,  the  words  in  which  Bishop  Lightfoot 
have.  In  the  margin  of  the  Revised  Version  sums  up  St.  Paul's  description  might  be 
we  read,  "  Guilt  mocketh  at  the  foolish."  As  adopted  verbatim  as  a  summary  of  the  descrip- 
Delilah  mocked  at  Samson,  so  does  sin  mock  tion  in  our  Epistle:  "They  are  described  as 
at  those  who  have  been  taken  captive  by  it.  creating  divisions  and  offenses,  as  holding 
There  is  no  folly  equal  to  the  foolhardiness  of  plausible  language,  as  professing  to  be  wise  be- 
those  who  make  light,  either  to  themselves  or  yond  others,  and  yet  not  innocent  in  their  wis- 
to  others,  of  the  deadly  character  of  any  form  dom."  They  are  "  Antinomians,  who  refuse  to 
of  sin.  They  thereby  save  the  tempter  all  trou-  conform  to  the  Cross,  and  live  a  life  of  self-in- 
ble,  and  do  his  work  themselves.  "  His  own  dulgence."  "  The  unfettered  liberty  of  which 
iniquities  shall  take  the  wicked,  and  he  shall  they  boast,  thus  perverted,  becomes  their  deep- 
be  holden  with  the  cords  of  his  sin.  He  shall  est  degradation  "  ("  Philippians,"  Notes  on  iii. 
die  for  lack  of  instruction;  and  in  the  greatness  18,    19). 

of    his    folly    he    shall    go    astray "    (Prov.    v.  Hooker,  in  his  sermons  on  this  passage,  al- 

22,  23).  though   he   adopts   the   translation   of  Tyndale, 
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continued  by  Cranmer  and  the  Genevan  Ver- 
sion, "  These  are  makers  of  sects,"  yet  in  his 
exposition  follows  the  corrupt  reading  which 
misled  the  translators  of  1611,  "These  be 
they  who  separate  themselves  "  (ol  anrxhoplCovrec; 
eavrovg),  "  themselves  "  being  absent  from  al- 
most all  the  ancient  MSS.  and  versions.  He  says, 
"  St.  Jude,  to  express  the  manner  of  their  de- 
parture which  by  apostasy  fell  away  from  the 
faith  of  Christ,  saith,  '  They  separated  them- 
selves'; noting  thereby  that  it  was  not  con- 
straint of  others  which  forced  them  to  depart; 
it  was  not  infirmity  and  weakness  in  them- 
selves, it  was  not  fear  of  persecution  to  come 
upon  them,  whereat  their  hearts  did  fail;  it  was 
not  grief  of  torments,  whereof  they  had  tasted, 
and  were  not  able  any  longer  to  endure  them. 
No,  they  voluntarily  did  separate  themselves, 
with  a  fully  settled  and  altogether  determined 
purpose  never  to  name  the  Lord  Jesus  any  more, 
nor  to  have  any  fellowship  with  His  saints,  but 
to  bend  all  their  counsel  and  all  their  strength 
to  raze  out  their  memorial  from  amongst  them  " 
("  Serm.,"  v.  11).  Here  there  is  a  double  error 
in  the  quotation  from  St.  Jude,  and  there- 
fore considerable  error  in  the  exposition  of  his 
meaning.  St.  Jude  does  not  say  that  these  lib- 
ertines "  separated,"  but  that  they  are  "  those 
who  are  separating,"  i.  e.,  are  habitually  mak- 
ing separations  or  differences.  He  uses  the 
present  participle,  not  the  aorist  or  perfect. 
And,  as  already  noticed,  he  says  nothing  about 
separating  themselves.  So  far  from  implying 
that  they  had  "  a  settled  and  determined  pur- 
pose never  to  name  the  Lord  Jesus  any  more, 
nor  to  have  any  fellowship  with  His  saints," 
he  shows  that  these  men  had  crept  into  the 
Church,  and  evidently  intended  to  remain  there, 
attending  the  love-feasts  and  polluting  them 
while  they  put  forward  the  "  freedom  where- 
with Christ  had  made  them  free  "  as  a  plea  for 
their  own  licentiousness;  thus  "turning  the 
grace  of  God  into  lasciviousness,"  and  by  their 
conduct  denying  the  Christ  in  whom  they  pro- 
fessed to  believe.  Thus,  though  they  did  not 
formally  leave  the  Church  as  heretics,  schis- 
matics, or  apostates,  yet  they  had  the  heretical 
and  schismatical  temper,  and  were  apostates 
in  their  manner  of  life.  As  Hooker  says  else- 
where, "  Many  things  exclude  from  the  king- 
dom of  God,  although  from  the  Church  they 
separate  not  "  ("  Eccl.  Pol.,"  V.  lxviii.  6). 
These  men  had  left  the  way  of  salvation  to 
"  walk  after  their  own  lusts,"  but  they  had  not 
separated  from  the  Church,  into  which  they  had 
surreptitiously   obtained  admission. 

"  Sensual "  (rpvxin6c).  This  word  has  been 
already  discussed  in  a  previous  chapter,  in  the 
exposition  of  the  passage  where  it  occurs  in  the 
Epistle  of  St.  James  (iii.  15:  see  pp.  603-604). 
"  Sensual  "  persons  are  those  who  live  in  the 
world  of  sense,  and  are  ruled  by  human  feeling 
and  human  reason.  They  stand  not  very  much 
above  the  carnal,  and  with  them  are  opposed  to 
the  spiritual.  In  the  triplet,  carnalis,  animalis, 
spiritalis,  the  second  term  is  far  more  closely 
allied  with  the  first  than  the  third.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  libertines,  in  their  travesty  of  the 
freedom  conferred  by  the  Gospel,  made  a  spe- 
cial claim  to  be  "  spiritual  "  persons,  who  were 
above  the  restraints  of  the  moral  law.  They 
may  have  held  that  to  their  exalted  natures  the 
things  of  sense  were  morally  indifferent,  and 
might  be   indulged   in   without  fear  of   loss  or 


contamination;  while  they  scoffed  at  those 
Christians  who  were  on  their  guard  against 
such  things,  and  called  such  Christians  psy- 
chical or  sensuous,  because  they  were  careful 
about  the  things  of  sense.  St.  Jude  tells  them 
that  it  is  they  who  are  sensuous,  and  not  spirit- 
ual at  all. 

"  Not  having  the  Spirit."  The  Revisers 
maintain  this  rendering,  which  does  not  appear 
in  English  versions  until  the  influence  of  Beza 
and  the  Genevan  Version  made  itself  felt.  Cal- 
vin seems  to  adopt  it;  but  Luther  certainly  does 
not  ("die  da  keinen  Geist  haben").  It  must  be 
supposed  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of  it  are 
very  strong,  seeing  that  the  alternative  transla- 
tion is  not  allowed  a  place  in  the  margin  of 
either  Authorised  or  Revised  Version,  nor  is 
recommended  by  the  American  Committee. 
Nevertheless,  the  points  in  its  favour  are  well 
worth  considering.  This  alternative  transla- 
tion is,  "  Having  no  spirit "  (Tyndale,  Cran- 
mer), i.  e.,  no  spiritual  nature.  "  Not  having 
spirit  "  is  Wiclif's  rendering.  This  agrees  very 
well  with  the  context.  St.  Jude  has  just  stig- 
matised the  libertines  as  "  sensuous,"  or  "  psy- 
chical." Of  the  three  elements  in  man's  na- 
ture, body,  soul,  and  spirit,  they  are  ruled  by 
the  two  lower,  while  the  third,  which  ought  to 
be  supreme,  is  persistently  ignored.  They  had 
allowed  the  spiritual  part  of  their  being  to  be- 
come so  bemired  with  self-indulgence  and  self- 
sufficiency,  to  be  so  much  under  the  dominion 
of  human  emotion  and  reason,  that  it  was  ut- 
terly inoperative  and  practically  non-existent. 
Their  power  of  spiritual  insight  into  things 
heavenly,  of  laying  hold  of  the  invisible  world, 
and  of  entering  into  communion  with  God,  was 
gone.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  not  only  absent, 
but  His  seat  was  overturned  and  destroyed. 
The  facts  that  "  spirit  "  has  neither  article 
nor  epithet  in  the  Greek,  and  that  the  nega- 
tive is  subjective,  and  not  objective  (Ttvev/ia  /iif 
EXovreq),  are  in  favour  of  man's  spirit  being 
meant,  and  this  clause  being  an  explanation  of 
what  precedes.  These  men  are  sensuous  be- 
cause they  have  lost  all  spiritual  power.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  understood  that  the  ab- 
sence of  article  and  epithet  is  any  barrier  to  the 
rendering,  "  Having  not  the  Spirit."  Phil.  ii. 
1  is  proof  of  that  (comp.  Eph.  ii.  22;  vi.  18;  Col. 
i.  8).  Nevertheless,  such  cases  are  compara- 
tively rare.  The  usual  expression  for  the  Third 
Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  either  "  the 
Spirit,"  or  "  Holy  Spirit,"  or  "  the  Holy  Spirit," 
or  "  the  Spirit  of  God,"  or  "  of  the  Lord,"  or 
"  of  Jesus  Christ,"  or  "  of  truth,"  or  "  of  life," 
etc.  Therefore,  when  we  find  "  spirit "  with- 
out either  article,  epithet,  or  distinguishing 
genitive,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  spirit  of 
man,  and  not  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  intended. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  three  independent 
descriptions  of  the  libertines,  beginning  with  the 
words,  "  These  are,"  become  shorter  as  they  go 
on.  The  first  is  two  long  verses  (12,  13);  the 
second  is  one  long  verse  (16);  the  third  is  one 
very  short  verse.  It  is  as  if  the  writer  were 
disgusted  with  the  unpalatable  subject  which 
necessity  had  compelled  him  to  take  in  hand 
(ver.  3),  and  were  hurrying  through  it  to  the 
more  pleasing  duty  of  exhorting  those  faithful 
Christians  for  whose  sake  he  has  undertaken 
this   painful   task. 

"  But  ye,  beloved,  building  up  yourselves  on 
your  most  holy  faith,  praying  in  the  Holy  Spirit, 
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keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of  God,  looking  for 
the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eter- 
nal life."  As  in  ver.  17,  the  "  But  ye,  beloved" 
(vfielr  Se,  ayantjToi)  makes  an  emphatic  contrast 
between  those  whom  St.  Jude  addresses  and 
the  sensuous  and  unspiritual  men  of  whom 
he  has  been  speaking.  He  exhorts  his  readers 
to  endeavour  to  keep  themselves  in  favour  with 
God  by  cultivating  faith,  prayer,  and  hope;  and 
in  this  exhortation  the  main  purpose  of  the  let- 
ter, as  set  forth  in  ver.  3,  is  fulfilled.  The  trip- 
let of  participles  (eTroiKodofiovvreg  —  Tzpncevx<Juevoi 
■ —  irpoadexofievoi)  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  al- 
though the  fact  that  the  main  verb  (nipf/oare) 
comes  in  the  middle  of  them,  instead  of  at  the 
end,  somewhat  obscures  the  triple  construction. 

The  expression  "  building  up "  (erroiKoSo/ielv) 
is  in  the  New  Testament  never  used  of  actual 
building,  but  always  in  the  metaphorical  sense 
of  believers  being  united  together  so  as  to  form 
a  temple.  In  this  temple  Christ  is  sometimes 
regarded  as  the  foundation  (1  Cor.  iii.  11),  some- 
times as  that  which  binds  the  structure  together 
(Eph.  ii.  20;  Col.  ii.  7).  The  notion  of  building 
up  comes  from  the  preposition  ( tri)  one  stone 
being  placed  upon  another,  so  that  upward  prog- 
ress is  made.  "  The  faith "  here  is  probably 
the  foundation  on  which  the  structure  is  to  rest; 
but  it  would  be  possible  to  translate  "  with  your 
most  holy  faith,"  instead  of  "  on  your  most  holy 
faith;  "  and  in  that  case  the  dative  would,  as  in 
Col.  ii.  7,  express  the  cement  rather  than  the 
foundation.  In  any  case  "  the  faith  "  is  not  the 
internal  grace  or  virtue  of  faith,  but,  as  both  the 
participle  and  the  adjective  show,  "  the  faith 
which  was  once  for  all  delivered  unto  the 
saints  "  (ver.  3).  It  is  "  your  faith,"  because  it 
has  been  thus  delivered  to  you;  and  it  is  "  most 
holy,"  in  marked  contrast  to  the  vile  and  shifty 
doctrines  which  the  libertines  profess  and  up- 
hold. 

"  Praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  This  is  the 
best  arrangement  of  the  words,  although  the 
Greek  allows  us  to  take  "  in  the  Holy  Ghost " 
with  the  previous  clause,  a  rather  clumsy  di- 
vision of  the  words,  which  is  sanctioned  by  Lu- 
ther, Beza,  and  the  Rhemish  Version:  "build- 
ing yourselves  upon  our  (sic)  most  holy  faith, 
in  the  Holy  Ghost,  praying."  The  expression 
"  praying  in  the  Holy  Ghost  "  occurs  nowhere 
else;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  St.  Jude  should 
not  have  used  it  here.  It  means  that  we  are 
to  pray  in  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Spirit. 
In  order  that  we  may  pray,  and  pray  aright, 
He  must  move  our  hearts  and  direct  our  pe- 
titions. 

"  Keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of  God."  Not 
our  love  of  God  is  meant,  but  His  love  of  us. 
This  is  rendered  probable  both  by  what  imme- 
diately follows — for  "  the  love  of  God  "  should 
have  a  meaning  similar  to  that  of  "  the  mercy 
of  Jesus  Christ  " — and  also  by  the  opening  ad- 
dress, "beloved  in  God"  (ver.  1),  which  St. 
Jude  perhaps  has  in  his  mind;  for  the  whole  of 
the  verse  before  us  is  closely  connected  with  the 
first  verse  of  the  Epistle.  God's  love  is  the  re- 
gion in  which  all  Christians  should  strive  to 
abide,  and  it  is  by  faith  and  prayer  that  this 
abode  is  secured.  To  be  conscious  of  being  be- 
loved by  God  is  one  of  the  greatest  protec- 
tions  that   the   believer   can   possess. 

"  Looking  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  unto  eternal  life."  That  mercy  which  He 
will    show   to   all    faithful    Christians   when    He 


returns  as  Judge  at  the  last  day.  We  may  com- 
pare "  looking  for  and  earnestly  desiring  the 
coming  of  the  day  of  God "  (2  Peter  iii.  12). 
Both  in  this  life  and  in  eternity  it  is  mercy  that 
we  need  and  crave.  The  Psalms  are  full  of  this 
thought,  as  a  reference  to  the  numerous  pas- 
sages in  which  the  word  mercy  occurs  will  re- 
veal: see  especially  Ps.  cxxx.  And  in  connec- 
tion with  this  the  concise  statement  respecting 
the  relations  of  the  Persons  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity  to  believers  must  not  be  overlooked.  By 
prayer  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  we  are 
kept  in  the  love  of  the  Father  through  the  mercy 
of  the  Son.  "  Unto  eternal  life."  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  much  moment  whether  we  take  these 
words  with  "  keep  yourselves,"  or  with  "  look- 
ing," or  with  "  mercy."  The  first  seems  to  be 
the  best  arrangement,  "  keep  yourselves  .  .  . 
unto  eternal  life;  "  but  in  any  case  the  eternal 
life  is  reached  through  the  mercy  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  With  a  similar  thought  the  au- 
thor of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ix.  28) 
writes  of  Christ's  Second  Advent  as  an  advent 
"  unto  salvation  "  ("?  ourr/piav).  The  Divine 
purpose  of  both  Advents  is  mercy,  and  not  judg- 
ment; but  seeing  that  both  Advents  are  met  by 
some  who  refuse  to  believe  and  repent,  judg- 
ment is  inevitable. 

"  And  on  some  have  mercy,  who  are  in  doubt; 
and  some  save,  snatching  out  of  the  fire;  and  on 
some  have  mercy  with  fear."  In  hardly  any 
other  passage,  perhaps,  does  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion differ  in  so  many  particulars  from  the  Au- 
thorised. The  main  changes  are  the  result  of 
changes  in  the  Greek  text,  which  here  is  in  so 
corrupt  a  state  that  the  original  cannot  be  re- 
stored with  certainty.  The  readings  adopted  by 
the  Revisers  have  the  advantage  of  giving  us 
another  triple  division,  which  St.  Jude  is  very 
likely  to  have  made.  This  triple  division  is  pre- 
served in  the  Vulgate,  and  therefore  in  Wiclif 
and  the  Rhemish  Version.  Our  other  transla- 
tors, with  Luther  and  Beza,  not  finding  it  in  the 
inferior  Greek  MSS.  which  they  used,  of  course 
do  not  give  it.  With  one  possible  exception, 
the  text  adopted  by  the  Revisers  seems  to  be 
the  best  that  can  be  framed  with  our  present 
evidence.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  ought 
not  to  substitute  "  convict "  {eMyxere)  for  the 
first  "  have  mercy  "  (eAeare).  This  reading  has 
very  powerful  support  (AC,  the  best  cursives, 
Vulgate,  Memphitic,  Armenian,  and  Ethiopic), 
and  is  adopted  by  many  critics.  But  it  may  pos- 
sibly be  an  early  correction  of  a  still  earlier 
corruption,  and  not  a  restoration  of  the  original 
reading.  This  is  one  of  those  passages  about 
which  we  must  be  content  to  remain  in  doubt 
as  to  what  the  author  actually  wrote  (see  above 
on  ver.  5,  p.  652). 

In  any  case  the  writer  is  giving  directions  as 
to  how  to  deal  with  two  or  three  different 
classes  of  persons,  who  are  in  danger  of  be- 
ing seduced  by  the  libertines;  and  possibly  the 
libertines  themselves  are  included.  We  will  as- 
sume that  three  classes  are  named.  In  the  first 
we  are  confronted  with  an  uncertainty  of  trans- 
lation. The  participle  rendered  "  who  are  in 
doubt "  (fiinicpivofievovs)  may  also  mean  "  while 
they  contend "  with  you.  Which  meaning  we 
prefer  will  depend  partly  upon  the  reading 
which  we  adopt  for  the  imperative  which 
governs  the  accusative.  "  On  some  have  mercy, 
when  they  are  in  doubt,"  makes  very  harmoni- 
ous sense;  for  earnest  doubters,  who  are  unable 
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to  make  up  their  minds  for  or  against  the 
truth  are  to  be  treated  with  great  tenderness. 
Again,  "  And  some  convict,  when  they  contend 
with  you,"  makes  very  harmonious  sense;  for  it 
is  those  who  are  disposed  to  be  contentious  that 
need  to  be  refuted  and  convinced  of  their  error. 
It  is  in  favour  of  the  latter  version  of  the  com- 
mand that  the  verbs  rendered  "  convict "  and 
"  contend  "  occur,  and  in  the  same  sense,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Epistle  (vv.  9,  15).  In  either 
case  that  which  is  doubted  or  contended  about 
is  "  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  unto  the 
saints,"  on  which  believers  are  to  "  build  them- 
selves up." 

The  second  class  are  such  as  can  still  be  res- 
cued, but  by  strong  measures.  No  hint,  how- 
ever, is  given  as  to  their  characteristics;  we  are 
merely  told  that  there  are  some  who  require  to 
be  taken  with  decision,  and  perhaps  even  with 
violence,  out  of  their  perilous  surroundings, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  saved  from  destruc- 
tion. We  may  perhaps  think  of  those  who,  with- 
out being  in  doubt  or  inclined  to  dispute  about 
the  faith,  are  being  carried  away  into  licentious- 
ness by  intercourse  with  the  libertines.  The 
fire  out  of  which  they  are  to  be  snatched  is  not 
the  penal  fire  of  the  judgment  to  come,  but  the 
state  of  perdition  in  which  they  are  now  liv- 
ing. We  seem  to  have  here,  as  in  ver.  9,  a  rem- 
iniscence of  Zechariah  iii.  1,  where  we  read, 
"Is  not  this  a  brand  plucked  out  of  the  fire?" 
In  Amos  iv.  11  we  have  the  same  figure,  and  the 
context  there  agrees  with  the  suggestion  just 
made  as  to  the  kind  of  person  indicated  by  St. 
Jude:  "I  have  overthrown  some  among  you, 
as  when  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
and  ye  were  as  a  brand  plucked  out  of  the 
burning."  There  are  some  who  need  to  be  res- 
cued in  the  way  that  the  angels  rescued  Lot, 
with  urgency  and  constraint  (Gen.  xix.  16,  17); 
and  it  is  specially  in  reference  to  temptations 
such  as  Lot  had  gone  into  that  such  urgency  is 
needed. 

The  third  class  is  one  which  must  be  treated 
with  great  circumspection:  "and  on  some  have 
mercy  with  fear;  hating  even  the  garment 
spotted  by  the  flesh."  This  does  not  mean,  as 
Luther  supposes,  that  we  must  "  let  them  se- 
verely alone,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them,"  but  that  in  dealing  with  evil  so  insidious 
and  so  infectious,  we  must  take  care  that  we 
are  not  contaminated  ourselves.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  approach  evil  with  good  intentions, 
and  then,  through  want  of  proper  humility  and 
caution,  end  in  finding  it  fatally  attractive.  We 
must  carefully  preserve  abhorrence  for  all  that 
is  associated  with  pollution.  In  the  defiled  gar- 
ment (comp.  James  iii.  6,  where  the  same  word 
is  used)  St.  Jude  appears  once  more  to  have 
Zechariah  iii.  1-3  in  his  mind;  but  the  Greek 
of  the  LXX.  is  there  quite  different  (ifidna 
pvnapd,  instead  of  eomTiufitvov  ^roiva).  The  gar- 
ment here  mentioned  is  the  chiton,  or  shirt, 
which  came  in  contact  with  the  body,  and  would 
itself  be  rendered  unclean  if  the  body  were  un- 
clean. It  therefore  serves  well  as  a  symbol  for 
that  which  has  become  perilous  through  being 
closely  connected  with  evil.  But  while  the  evil 
and  that  which  had  been  contaminated  by  it  are 
to  be  hated,  compassion  is  to  be  shown  to  those 
who  have  fallen  victims  to  it.  To  be  shown, 
not  merely  felt,  as  is  manifest  from  the 
word  which  St.  Jude  uses  (itedv,  not  o'tKreipetv) . 
The  passages  in  which  this  verb  (or  its  more 


common  form  {'tfoeiv)  elsewhere  occurs  in  the 
New  Testament  prove  that  it  means  "  to  have 
mercy  on,  to  succour  and  bring  help  to,"  and 
not  merely  "  to  feel  pity  for  "  without  doing  any- 
thing to  relieve  the  person  pitied  (Matt.  ix.  27; 
xv.  22;  xvii.  15;  xviii.  33;  xx.  30;  Mark  x.  47; 
Luke  xvi.  24;  xvii.  13;  xviii.  38;  Phil.  ii.  27).  It 
is  specially  used  of  God's  showing  mercy  to 
those  who  do  not  deserve  it  (Rom.  ix.  15,  16, 
18;  xi.  32;  1  Cor.  vii.  25;  2  Cor.  iv.  1;  1  Tim. 
i.  13,  16:  1  Peter  ii.  10),  and  therefore  fitly  ex- 
presses the  sympathy  which  ought  to  be  mani- 
fested by  the  faithful  towards  the  fallen.  But 
in  some  cases  this  sympathy  must  be  manifested 
in  fear.  It  is  by  acting  in  the  spirit  of  godly 
fear  that  love  of  the  sinner  can  be  combined 
with  hatred  of  the  sin.  Without  it  sympathy 
with  the  sinner  is  too  likely  to  turn  into  sympa- 
thy with  the  sin.  To  put  it  otherwise:  All  our 
efforts  for  the  reformation  of  others  must  be  be- 
gun and  continued  with  self-reformation;  and 
therefore  St.  Jude  insists  on  the  necessity  for 
spiritual  progress  and  prayer,  before  advising 
as  to  the  treatment  of  the  fallen.  It  is  while  we 
are  earnestly  detesting  and  contending  against 
a  particular  sin  in  ourselves  that  we  can  most 
safely  and  effectually  deal  with  that  sin  in 
others. 

Finally  it  must  be  noted  as  specially  remark- 
able that  St.  Jude,  after  all  the  strong  language 
which  he  has  used  in  describing  the  wickedness 
of  those  who  are  corrupting  the  Christian  com- 
munity, does  not,  in  this  advice  as  to  the  dif- 
ferent methods  which  are  to  be  used  in  dealing 
with  those  who  are  going  or  have  gone  astray, 
recommend  denunciation.  Not  that  denuncia- 
tion is  always  wrong;  in  some  cases  it  may  be 
necessary.  But  denunciation  by  itself  commonly 
does  more  harm  than  good;  while  other  meth- 
ods, which  must  be  added  in  order  to  make  de- 
nunciation effectual,  are  quite  as  efficacious 
when  no  denunciation  has  been  employed.  It 
is  quite  possible  to  manifest  one's  abhorrence  of 
"  the  garment  spotted  with  the  flesh,"  without 
public  or  private  abuse  of  those  who  are  the 
authors  of  the  defilement. 


CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

THE  FINAL  DOXOLOGY :  PRAISE  TO  GOD, 
THE  PROTECTOR  OF  HIS  SERVANTS. 

Jude  24,  25. 

From  his  severe  and  sombre  warnings  and 
exhortations  St.  Jude  turns  in  joyous  and  ex- 
ulting confidence  to  Him  who  alone  can  make 
them  effectual.  He  has  spoken  with  sternness 
and  horror  of  great  wickedness  which  has  been 
manifested  both  in  the  past  and  in  the  present, 
and  of  God's  terrible  judgments  upon  it.  He 
has  exhorted  his  readers  to  beware  of  it,  and 
not  to  let  their  abhorrence  of  it  grow  less  when 
they  are  engaged  in  the  merciful  work  of 
rescuing  others  from  it.  Now,  in  conclusion, 
he  offers  a  fervent  tribute  of  praise  to  Him  who 
is  a  God  of  love  as  well  as  of  justice,  and  who 
is  as  able  and  ready  to  protect  those  who  cling 
to  Him  and  serve  Him  as  to  punish  those  who 
murmur  and  rebel  against  Him. 

The  doxologies  at  the  end  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  First 
Epistle   to   Timothy   should  be   compared  with" 
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this  one.  The  former  is  nearest  to  it  in  form; 
and  it  is  from  the  doxology  in  Romans  that  the 
epithet  "  wise,"  which  the  Authorised  Version 
wrongly  inserts  both  here  and  in  1  Tim.  i. 
17,  probably  comes.  Doxologies,  modelled  on 
those  in  the  New  Testament,  became  elastic  in 
some  respects,  and  stereotyped  in  others.  The 
formula  "  to  the  only  wise  God "  was  a  com- 
mon one,  and  hence  scribes  inserted  the  epi- 
thet perhaps  almost  mechanically,  in  places 
where  it  was  not  found  in  the  original.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  St.  Jude  knew  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  and  his  doxology,  especially  in 
its  opening  words,  may  be  a  conscious  or  un- 
conscious imitation  of  it;  for  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  was  written  some  years  before  the  ear- 
liest date  that  can  with  any  probability  be  as- 
signed to  this  Epistle. 

"To  guard  you  from  stumbling;"  which  in 
two  respects  is  more  than  "  to  keep  you  from 
falling."  Firstly,  "  guard "  preserves  the  idea 
of  protection  against  perils,  both  manifest  and 
secret,  more  decidedly  than  "keep;"  and  sec- 
ondly, one  may  have  many  stumbles  without  any 
falls,  and  therefore  to  be  preserved  from  even 
stumbling  implies  a  larger  measure  of  care  on 
the  part  of  the  protector.  But  even  "  to  guard 
you  from  stumbling  "  does  not  quite  do  justice 
to  the  Greek  (Qv/iagai  bfiar  hnraiarovq),  nor  is 
it  easy  to  do  so.  "  Guard  you  so  that  you  are 
exempt  from  stumbling  and  never  trip  or  make 
a  false  step  "  is  the  full  meaning  of  the  expres- 
sion. The  verb  which  is  here  negatived  is  used 
by  St.  James  (ii.  10) :  "  Whosoever  shall  keep 
the  whole  law,  and  yet  stumble  (rrraio'g)  in  one 
point,  he  is  become  guilty  of  all.  The  Vulgate 
lets  go  the  metaphor  of  stumbling,  and  trans- 
lates simply  "  to  preserve  you  without  sin " 
(conservare  sine  peccato).  That  which  is  impos- 
sible with  men  is  possible  with  God,  and  the  Di- 
vine grace  can  protect  Christians  against  their 
own  frailty.  Christ  says  of  His  sheep  that  they 
shall  assuredly  never  perish,  and  that  no  one, 
whether  powers  of  evil  or  human  seducers,  can 
snatch  them  out  of  His  hand  (John  x.  28). 
Their  wills  are  free,  and  they  may  will  to  leave 
Him;  but  if  they  determine  to  abide  with  Him 
they  will  be  safe. 

"  And  to  set  you  before  the  presence  of  His 
glory  without  blemish."  This  is  the  blessed  re- 
sult of  His  protecting  them  from  stumbling. 
The  revised  translation,  "  without  blemish " 
(apu/iovc),  at  first  sight  looks  like  a  needless 
and  vexatious  change  from  the  "  faultless  "  of 
the  Authorised  Version,  and  a  clumsy  one,  be- 
cause it  gives  two  English  words  for  one  Greek 
word.  But  the  change  is  a  real  improvement, 
for  the  Greek  word  is  a  sacrificial  term,  which 
"  faultless  "  is  not.  It  is  frequently  used  of  vic- 
tims, which  must  be  "  without  blemish,"  in  order 
to  be  suitable  for  offerings.  It  is  not  common 
in  Classical  Greek,  but  frequent  in  the  LXX. 
(Exod.  xxix.  1;  Lev.  i.  3,  10;  xxii.  21-24;  Num. 
vi.  14;  xix.  2).  In  1  Mace.  iv.  42  it  is  used  of  the 
priests,  and  so  also  in  Philo  ("  De  Merc.  Mer." 
i.;  "  De  Agric,"  xxix.:  see  Lightfoot  on  nupoo- 
Komfitv.  Clem.  Rom.  xli.).  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment it  is  used  sometimes  of  the  sinlessness  of 
Christ  (Heb.  ix.  14;  1  Peter  i.  19),  sometimes  of 
the  ideal  perfection  of  Christians  (Eph.  i.  4;  v. 
27;  Phil.  ii.  15).  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians 
St.  Paul  has  almost  the  same  idea  as  St.  Jude — 
"  to  present  you  holy  and  without  blemish  and 
unreprovable  before  Him"  (i.  22);  and  again  in 


the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians — "to  the 
end  He  may  stablish  your  hearts  unblamable  in 
holiness  before  our  God  and  Father,  at  the  com- 
ing of  our  Lord  Jesus  with  all  His  Saints " 
(iii.  13).  "Before  the  presence  of  His  glory" 
refers  to  the  glory  of  God  which  shall  be  re- 
vealed at  the  last  day. 

"In  exceeding  joy"  is  a  further  consequence 
from  the  second  point,  as  the  second  from  the 
first.  To  be  protected  against  stumbling  leads 
to  being  presented  without  blemish  before  the 
judgment-seat,  and  this  is  an  occasion  of  intense 
delight.  As  St.  Peter  puts  it,  "  Inasmuch  as 
ye  are  partakers  of  Christ's  sufferings,  rejoice; 
that  at  the  revelation  of  His  glory  also  ye  may 
rejoice  with  exceeding  joy"  (1   Peter  iv.   13). 

"  To   the   only   God   our   Saviour."     St.    Paul, 
like  St.  Jude,  speaks  of  God  the  Father  as  our 
Saviour.     He   is    "  an    Apostle    of   Christ   Jesus 
according  to  the  commandment  of  God  our  Sav- 
iour "  (1  Tim.  i.   1),  and  he  says  that  interces- 
sion and  thanksgiving  for  others  "  is  good  and 
acceptable   in   the   sight   of   God   our   Saviour " 
(ii.  3).     Still  more  fully  he  says  that  "  God  our 
Saviour    .    .    .    saved  us    .    .    .    through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Saviour"  (Titus  iii.  4-6:  comp.  i.  3; 
ii.  10).     The  work  of  the  Son  is  the  work  of  the 
Father;  and  so  in  the  Old  Testament  we  have 
Jehovah    spoken    of    as    the    Saviour    and    Re- 
deemer of  His  people  (Ps.  cvi.  21;  Isa.  xli.  15, 
21;  xlix.  26;  lx.   16).     And  this  is  the  meaning 
of   the    clause    which    textual   criticism    has    re- 
stored to  us  in  this  passage.     God  is  our  Sav- 
iour "  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."     Some 
take  these  words  with  what  follows.  "To  the  only 
God   be   glory,   majesty,   dominion,   and   power, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord;  "  which  makes 
excellent  sense,  and  is  in  harmony  with  the  dox- 
ology   in    1    Peter    iv.    11,    "that    in    all    things 
God  may  be  glorified  through  Jesus  Christ."     It 
is    no    strong    objection    to    this    to    urge    that 
in    that    case    St.    Jude    would    have    reversed 
the   order  of  the   clauses    (foi-a,    fieyaTuoaiiv?/,    npd- 
toq    nai    k^ovaia   dia    'lr/aoi)   Xptarov    rov    nvpiov   t//ug)v). 
In  the  doxology  at  the  end  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  (which  St.  Jude  may  have  in  his  mind) 
"  through     Jesus     Christ "     precedes     "  be     the 
glory,"  and  yet  cannot  easily  be  taken  with  any- 
thing else    (omitting    w   as   a  probable  corrup- 
tion).    The    combination    "  glory    and    domin- 
ion "  occurs  in  other  doxologies  (1  Peter  iv.  11; 
Rev.  i.  6;  v.   13);   "majesty"  and  "power"  do 
not  occur  in  any.     "  Majesty"  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  found  in  Hebrews  i.  3  and  viii.  1  only; 
but  it  occurs  in  the   LXX.   and  in   Clement  of 
Rome    (xvi.     1).     The    doxology    in    1    Chron. 
xxix.    11    is    specially    worthy    of    notice.     The 
word   seems   to   have   been   used   almost   exclu- 
sively of  the  majesty  of  God,  and  the  four  words 
together  sum  up  the  Divine  glory  and  omnipo- 
tence.    It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  in  this  case 
St.    Jude    abandons    his    favourite    triplets,    and 
gives  four  attributes  rather  than  three.     But  he 
returns  in  a  still  more  remarkable  way  to  his  fa- 
vourite  arrangement  in   the   concluding  words. 
"  Before    all    time,    and    now,    and    for    ever- 
more."    Thus,  in  a  very  comprehensive  phrase, 
eternity  is  described.     Throughout  all  time,  and 
throughout  the  ages  which  precede  and  follow 
it,  these  attributes  belong  to  God.     Evil  men  in 
their  dreamings  may  "  set  at  naught  dominion 
and    rail    at    glories,"    and    their    mouth    may 
"  speak  great  swelling  words  "  about  their  own 
superior    knowledge    and    greater    liberty,    and 
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may  mock  and  scoff  at  those  who  will  not  fol- 
low them  in  "  walking  after  their  own  ungodly 
lusts."  Nevertheless,  ages  before  they  were 
born,  and  ages  after  they  shall  have  vanished 
from  the  world  which  they  are  troubling  by 
their  presence,  glory,  majesty,  dominion,  and 
power  belong  to  Him  who  saves  us,  and  would 
save  even  them,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

They  belong  to  Him.  This  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  rather  than  that  they  are  ascribed  to 
Him.  No  verb  is  given  in  the  Greek;  neither 
"is,"  as  in  I  Peter  iv.  n  (w  earlv  rj  66lja  na.1 
to  Kpdrog),  nor  "be"  (ecru),  which  in  most  dox- 
ologies  may  be  understood.  "  To  Him  be  glory 
before  all  time  "  is  scarcely  sense,  for  our  wishes 
cannot  influence  the  past.  "  To  Him  belongs 
glory  before  all  time "  is  the  statement  of  a 
simple  fact. 

It  is  those  who  know  their  own  frailty  and  lia- 
bility to  sin;  who  know  the  manifold  tempta- 
tions which  surround  them,  and  the  terrible  at- 
tractiveness which  many  of  them  can  present; 
who  know  from  past  experience  what  frequent 
and  grievous  falls  are  possible;  that  can  best 
understand  the  statement  of  fact  which  this  dox- 
ology  contains,  and  the  significance  of  it.  He 
who  can  guard  such  creatures  as  we  are  from 
stumbling,  in  such  a  world  as  this,  must  be  the 
only  God;  must  be  He  who  was,  and  is,  and  is 
to  come;  must  possess  throughout  all  time  and 
all  eternity  the  highest  powers  and  glories  which 
the  heart  of  man  can  conceive.  The  wonders 
of  the  material  universe  impress  us  in  our  more 
solemn  moments  with  feelings  of  awe,  and  rev- 
erence, and  love  for  Him  who  is  the  Author  of 
them  all.  How  much  more  should  the  wonders 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  do  so.  Out  of  sin- 
ful man  to  make  a  saint  is  more  than  to  make  a 
world  out  of  nothing;  and  to  keep  sinful  men 
from  stumbling  is  more  than  to  keep  the  stars 
in  their  courses.  There  is  a  free  and  rebellious 
will  to  be  won  and  retained  in  the  one  case, 
whereas  there  is  nothing  but  absolute  and  un- 
resisting obedience  in  the  other.  The  differ- 
ence is  that  which  is  so  beautifully  expressed  in 
the  103d  and  104th  Psalms.  In  the  latter  of 
these  two  exquisite  songs  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving Jehovah  is  praised  as  the  Creator  and 
Regulator  of  the  world,  in  the  former  as  the 
Pardoner  and  Preserver  of  His  servants.  In 
the  one  case  blessing  and  praise  is  offered  to 
the   Lord — 


"  Who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth, 
That  it  should  not  be  moved  for  ever. 
Thou  coveredst  it  with  the  deep  as  with  a  vesture ; 
The  waters  stood  above  the  mountains. 
They  went  up  by  the  mountains, 
They  went  down  by  the  valleys, 

Unto  the  place  which  Thou  hadst  founded  for  them. 
Thou  hast  set  a  bound  that  they  may  not  pass  over ; 
That  they  turn  not  again  to  cover  the  earth. 
O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  Thy  works  ! 
In  wisdom  hast  Thou  made  them  all : 
The  earth  is  full  of  Thy  riches. 
Let  the  glory  of  the  Lord  endure  forever  ; 
Let  the  Lord  rejoice  in  His  works  : 
Who  looketh  on  the  earth,  and  it  trembleth  ; 
He  toucheth  the  mountains,  and  they  smoke." 

— Ps.  civ.  s,  6,  8,  9,  24,  31,  32. 

But  in  the  other  song  the  Lord  is  praised, 
not  so  much  in  relation  to  the  glorious  universe 
which  He  creates  and  controls,  but  in  relation 
to  the  spirits  of  men,  whom  He  restores,  and  of 
angels,  whom  He  retains,  to  willing  obedience 
and   service. 


"  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  Soul, 
And  forget  not  all  His  benefits : 
Who  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities; 
Who  healeth  all  thy  diseases  : 
Who  redeemeth  thy  life  from  destruction; 
Who  crowneth    thee  with  lovingkindness  and  tender 

mercies. 
He  hath  not  dealt  with  us  after  our  sins, 
Nor  rewarded  us  after  our  iniquities. 
For  as  the  heaven  is  high  above  the  earth, 
So  great  is  His  mercy  toward  them  that  fear  Him. 
As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west, 
So  far  hath  He  removed  our  transgressions  from  us. 
Bless  the  Lord,  ye  angels  of  His ; 
Ye  mighty  in  strength,  that  fulfil  His  word, 
Hearkening  unto  the  voice  of  His  word, 
Bless  the  Lord,  all  ye  His  hosts  ; 
Ye  ministers  of  His,  that  do  His  pleasure." 

— Ps.  ciii.  2,  3,  4,  10,  11,  12,  20,  21. 


It  is  quite  in  harmony  with  such  a  strain  as 
this  that  the  joyous  doxology  with  which  St. 
Jude's  stern  letter  suddenly  ends  is  written.  Its 
clauses  lend  themselves  to  that  parallelism 
which  distinguishes  Hebrew  poetry,  and  they 
have  not  only  the  spirit,  but  the  form,  of  a  con- 
cluding strophe  of  praise. 

"  Now  unto  Him  that  is  able  to  guard  you  from  stum- 
bling, 

And  to  set  you  before  the  presence  of  His  glory  without 
blemish  in  exceeding  joy. 

To  the  only  God  our  Saviour, 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 

Glory,  majesty,  dominion  and  power, 

Before  all  time,  and  now,  and  for  evermore.    Amen." 
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The  two  letters  which  bear  the  name  of  St.  Peter  have  from  the  earliest  times  met 
with  very  different  degrees  of  acceptance.  The  genuineness  of  the  First  Epistle  is 
attested  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  primitive  Christendom.  As  it  is  addressed  to 
Christians  dwelling  in  different  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  it  is  natural  to  look  for  a  knowl- 
edge of  it  in  those  countries.  And  nowhere  is  it  earlier  noticed.  Polycarp,  Bishop 
of  Smyrna,  a  contemporary  of  the  last  surviving  Apostle,  and  whose  martyrdom  took 
place  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  has  repeated  quotations  from  this 
Epistle.  It  was  known  also  to  Papias  (f  163),  Bishop  of  Hierapolis,  and  to  Melito 
(170),  Bishop  of  Sardis.  That  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks  is  seen  from  the  Epistle 
to  Diognetus,  which  for  a  long  time  was  attributed  to  Justin  Martyr  (f  165),  while 
the  "Shepherd"  of  Hernias,  written  at  Rome,  testifies  that  it  was  known  there  also 
at  about  the  same  date.  The  inclusion  of  it  in  the  Peschito-Syriac  Version  bears 
witness  to  its  early  circulation  in  the  Eastern  Church,  as  also  does  its  quotation  in 
the  writings  of  Theophilus  of  Antioch  (178).  Heretics,  no  less  than  the  faithful, 
regarded  it  as  a  portion  of  authoritative  Christian  literature.  Basilides  in 
Alexandria  and  the  Marcosians  and  Theodotus  in  Syria  all  knew  and  cited  this 
Epistle.  The  Latin  Church  of  Africa  accepted  it,  as  we  can  see  from  a  few 
quotations  in  Tertullian  (f  218)  and  a  greater  number  in  the  writings  of  Cyprian 
(f  258).  In  the  Alexandrian  Church  it  is  often  quoted  by  both  Clement  (f  218)  and 
Origin  (f  254) ;  while  for  Gaul  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  Church  of  Vienne  in  the 
touching  letter  sent  by  the  Christians  there  to  their  "brethren  in  Asia  and  Phrygia" 
(177),  and  of  Irenaeus,  who  was  Bishop  of  Lyons  shortly  afterwards,  and  who,  coming 
from  Asia  to  fill  that  see,  is  a  witness  both  for  the  East  and  the  West.  From  the 
Christian  Church  of  the  early  centuries  it  is  hardly  possible  to  produce  stronger 
attestation. 

But  although  so  abundantly  vouched  for  in  ancient  days,  the  Epistle  has  not  been 
exempt  from  the  assaults  of  modern  criticism.  Primitive  Christendom  regarded 
St.  Peter,  St.  John,  and  St.  Paul  as  heralds  of  one  and  the  same  Gospel,  founded  on 
the  same  promises,  strengthened  by  the  same  faith.  They  were  at  one  in  what  they 
taught  and  what  they  opposed.  But  some  modern  thinkers,  taking  as  a  thesis  that 
the  Gospel  as  set  forth  by  the  Apostle  of  the  Circumcision  differed  widely  from  the 
doctrines  of  St.  Paul,  have  proceeded  to  make  an  eclectic  Christian  literature,  out  of 
which  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  has  been  rejected.  Its  language  is  too  much  in 
harmony  with  accepted  writings  of  St.  Paul.  It  can  only  have  been  compiled  by 
some  later  hand  to  promote  the  opinion  that  there  was  no  discord  between  the  teach- 
ings of  the  first  Christian  preachers.  Moreover,  it  is  inconceivable,  they  consider, 
that  a  letter  should  be  addressed  by  St.  Peter  to  the  Christians  in  those  very  lands 
where  the  missionary  labours  of  St.  Paul  had  been  specially  exerted,  where  the  con- 
verts were  in  a  peculiar  sense  his  "little  children." 

Now  in  this  first  letter  of  St.  Peter  there  is  unquestionably  much  thatcorresponds 
in  tone  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  especially  with  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
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chapters.  In  both  letters  Christians  are  exhorted  to  offer  their  bodies  as  spiritual 
sacrifices,  to  shun  conformity  with  the  world,  to  study  to  be  sober  in  mind,  and  to 
use  duly  all  the  gifts  which  they  possess;  the  same  unfeigned  love  of  the  brethren  is 
inculcated,  the  same  patience  under  suffering.  Christians  are  not  to  retaliate,  but  to 
overcome  evil  with  good  ;  they  are  to  be  in  subjection  to  all  lawful  authority,  and 
this  for  conscience'  sake ;  to  avoid  all  excesses,  rioting,  drunkenness,  chambering,  and 
wantonness,  and  to  be  ever  looking  forward  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 

In  like  manner  there  will  be  found  numerous  passages  in  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  which  in  spirit  and  tone  greatly  resemble  the  words  of  St.  Peter.  At  the 
very  outset  St.  Paul  addresses  his  converts  as  "  chosen  of  God  in  Christ  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  that  they  should  be  holy  and  without  blemish  before  Him 
in  love";  tells  them  that  they  were  "  foreordained  unto  adoption  as  sons  through 
Jesus  Christ  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  His  will,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  His 
grace,  which  He  freely  bestowed  on  them  in  the  Beloved  "  (Eph.  i.  3-6).  Similarly 
St.  Peter  writes  to  "  the  elect  .  .  .  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the 
Father,  in  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  unto  obedience  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  and  presently  he  adds  that  "  according  to  God's  great  mercy  they  were 
begotten  again  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead  "  (i.  1-3).  In  both 
epistles  there  is  the  same  teaching,  the  same  election  in  love,  the  same  sonship,  the 
same  progress  in  holiness,  the  same  free  gift  through  Jesus  Christ.  But  in  neither  is 
there  a  word  that  can  be  taken  to  militate  against  independent  authorship.  And  the 
same  remark  applies  to  all  the  resemblances  which  exist  between  the  two  epistles  in 
the  exhortations  to  servants,  wives,  and  husbands ;  in  the  commendations  of 
humility,  pity,  courtesy;  in  the  entreaties  to  the  believers  to  gird  up  the  loins  of 
the  mind  and  to  lay  aside  all  malice  and  hatred  ;  in  those  passages  which  speak  of 
them  as  strangers  and  pilgrims,  as  called  from  darkness  to  light,  as  being  a  spiritual 
house,  built  upon  Christ  as  the  head  corner-stone.  Of  all  these  exhortations 
undoubted  parallels  are  to  be  found  ;  but  they  are  only  evidence  of  the  common 
character  which  would  pervade  all  the  teaching  of  the  apostolic  missionaries  where 
the  people  addressed  were  the  same,  the  times  not  far  apart,  and  the  dangers  and 
temptations  known  alike  to  all  the  writers.  Hence  parallels  to  St.  Peter  may  be 
found  in  St.  James  too,  but  they  are  no  proof  that  the  one  Apostle  (or,  as  some 
critics  say,  some  one  writing  under  his  name)  copied  from  the  other. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  reason  why  St.  Peter  might  not  be  expected  to  write  a  letter 
to  the  congregations  formed  first  by  St.  Paul.  No  Evangelist  or  Apostle  could  pub- 
lish the  message  of  the  Gospel — that  is,  the  life  and  works — of  Christ  without  telling 
of  His  chosen  followers;  and  amongst  them,  if  our  Gospels  be  a  true  picture,  St. 
Peter  must  ever  have  filled  a  prominent  place.  The  Churches  in  Asia  assuredly  had 
heard  much  of  him,  and  in  a  time  of  persecution  or  impending  trial  nothing  could  be 
more  fit  than  that  the  Apostle  who  had  been  most  prominent  amid  Christ's  com- 
panions should  write  from  Babylon  or  from  Rome,  it  may  be,  where  the  signs  of  the 
times  would  proclaim  most  clearly  the  sufferings  for  which  the  Christian  inhabitants 
of  the  provinces  should  be  prepared,  to  encourage  the  believers  in  Asia  to  steadfast- 
ness and  to  remind  them  that  the  same  afflictions  were  being  accomplished  in  their 
brethren  that  were  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

This  was  likely  enough,  even  had  St.  Peter  never  visited  the  districts  to  which  his 
letter  was  addressed.  But  we  seem  to  find  traces  of  him  in  Corinth  (1  Cor.  ix.  5  ;  cf. 
also  xv.  5),  and  he  certainly  was  not  unknown  by  name  to  the  Christians  of  that  city. 
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And  if  so,  why  need  we  question  his  journeying  through  Asia  Minor?  And  he  was 
aware  of  the  labours  of  his  fellow-apostle.  From  personal  intercourse  and  discussion, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  council  at  Jerusalem,  he  would  be  sure  that  they 
were  of  one  mind.  It  may  be  that  he  had  learnt  something  of  St.  Paul's  letters  to 
the  Churches.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  foreign  to  St.  Peter's  character, 
nay  rather  quite  in  harmony  with  it,  that  he  should  fulfil  the  Lord's  command  to 
"strengthen  the  brethren";  that  he  should  send  them  an  earnest  assurance  that, 
spite  of  sufferings  and  trials,  this  was  the  true  grace  of  God,  in  which  they  should 
rejoice  to  stand. 

But  there  are  internal  tokens  in  the  Epistle  which  seem  more  powerful  evidence 
of  its  genuineness  than  anything  else.  The  writer  calls  himself  "  Peter,  an  Apostle 
of  Jesus  Christ";  and  he  declares  his  personality  by  touches  and  allusions  which 
a  forger  would  never  have  fabricated.  Thus  he  says,  "All  of  you  gird  yourselves  with 
humility,  to  serve  one  another"  (v.  5).  The  verb  which  he  employs  here  indicates  a 
sort  of  girding  about  with  some  towel  or  apron,  which  a  slave  put  on  for  doing  some 
menial  service.  It  is  almost  impossible  that  the  writer  had  not  in  his  thoughts  the 
act  of  Christ  when  He  gave  His  great  lesson  of  humility  ;  "  If  I  have  washed  your 
feet,  ye  ought  also  to  wash  one  another's  feet." 

So,  too,  the  Master's  exhortation,  "  Feed  My  sheep,"  "  Feed  My  lambs,"  comes 
to  mind  as  we  read,  "  Tend  the  flock  of  God  which  is  among  you,  exercising  the 
oversight,  not  of  constraint,  but  willingly "  (v.  2).  And  St.  Peter's  own  words 
spoken  in  the  house  of  Cornelius  are  reproduced  when  the  Father  is  declared  to  be 
One  "  who,  without  respect  of  persons,  judgeth  according  to  each  man's  work  "  (i.  17). 

But  it  is  in  the  allusions  to  Christ's  passion  and  resurrection,  those  events  which 
marked  the  deep  fall  and  the  rising  again  of  St.  Peter,  that  the  personality  of  the 
Apostle  becomes  most  manifest.  He  has  been  himself  "a  witness  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ"  (v.  1).  He  can  speak  as  an  eye-witness  of  the  Lord's  death  in  the 
flesh  (iii.  18;  iv.  1)  and  His  quickening  in  the  spirit;  can  exhort  men  to  courage 
because  they  are  partakers  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  (iv.  13).  Who  does  not  feel 
that  the  writer  of  the  words,  "  Let  them  also  that  suffer  according  to  the  will  of  God 
commit  their  souls  in  well-doing  unto  a  faithful  Creator"  (iv.  19),  is  thinking  of  the 
scene  on  the  cross,  of  the  Saviour's  finished  work,  of  the  dying  cry,  "Father,  into 
Thy  hands  I  commend  My  spirit?" 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  of  this  peculiarity,  this  tendency  to  dwell  on 
the  events  of  the  Passion,  is  found  in  ii.  19-24.  Speaking  to  servants,  he  argues, 
"What  glory  is  it  if  when  ye  sin  and  are  buffeted  for  it  ye  shall  take  it  patiently  ?" 
And  having  used  the  word  by  which  the  Evangelists  describe  (Matt.  xxvi.  67 ;  Mark 
xiv.  65)  the  insults  heaped  upon  the  Lord  at  His  trial,  the  writer  is  carried  away  in 
mind  to  the  whole  scene:  "  He  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  His  mouth  ; 
when  He  was  reviled,  He  reviled  not  again  ;  when  He  suffered,  He  threatened  not, 
but  committed  Himself  to  Him  that  judgeth  righteously;  in  His  own  self  He  bare 
our  sins  in  His  own  body  upon  the  tree,  that  we,  having  died  unto  sins,  might  live 
unto  righteousness,  by  whose  stripes  ye  were  healed."  And  in  the  last  clause 
especially  we  see  traces  of  one  who  had  been  present  through  the  painful  history. 
The  word  rendered  "  stripes "  means  "  bruises "  or  "  weals,"  such  as  come  from 
savage  blows,  and  is  just  the  word  which  would  occur  to  one  who  had  seen  the 
bruised  body  taken  down  from  the  cross,  but  hardly  to  any  one  else. 

Again,  the  writer  makes  you  feel  without  quoting  that  he  has  the  words  of  Jesus 
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constantly  in  his  mind.  Thus  in  the  exhortation,  "  Cast  all  your  anxiety  upon  God, 
for  He  careth  for  you  "  (v.  7) ;  when  he  says,  "  If  ye  are  reproached  for  the  name  of 
Christ,  blessed  are  ye"  (iv.  14),  or  "  Be  sober;  be  vigilant  "  (v.  8),  or  "Be  sober  unto 
prayer  "  (iv.  7),  or  commends  "  not  rendering  evil  for  evil,  or  reviling  for  reviling,  but 
contrariwise  blessing"  (iii.  9),  at  each  of  the  sentences — and  the  letter  abounds  with 
examples — there  rise  in  the  reader's  mind  some  similar  words  of  Christ,  making  him 
feel  that  he  is  perusing  a  writing  of  one  to  whom  the  Lord's  language  was  abundantly 
familiar. 

With  the  marks  of  personal  character  and  associations  meeting  us  constantly,  and 
with  the  unbroken  consensus  of  antiquity  in  favour  of  St.  Peter's  authorship,  we 
shall  not  lightly  allow  speculations  about  hypothetical  differences  between  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Apostles  of  the  Gentiles  and  of  the  circumcision  to  disturb  our  acceptance 
of  this  letter  for  what  it  proclaims  itself  to  be  :  the  work  of  the  Apostle  St.  Peter,  of 
one  who  was  himself  a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 

Of  the  Second  Epistle  the  whole  history  is  very  different.  It  appears  to  have 
been  little  known  in  the  early  Church,  and  is  included  by  Eusebius  (330)  among 
the  avTiXeyo/xeva,  "books  to  which  objection  was  raised  "  as  late  as  his  day.  It  is 
true  that  in  Clement  of  Rome  there  is  a  sentence  (Ep.  i.  chap,  xi.)  which  many  have 
accepted  as  containing  a  clear  allusion  to  the  passage  (2  Peter  ii.  6,  7)  which  speaks 
of  Lot  and  the  destruction  of  Sodom.  And  if  this  could  be  demonstrated  with  cer- 
tainty, it  would  be  most  valuable  testimony.  It  would  prove  the  Epistle  to  have 
been  accepted  at  a  very  early  date  and  by  the  important  Church  in  Rome.  But  we 
have  so  far  to  go  before  we  come  upon  any  other  notice  that  the  silence  makes  us 
doubtful  of  the  evidence  from  Clement.  Moreover,  such  other  witness  as  we  do  find 
is  not  of  a  very  direct  character.  Firmilian,  Bishop  of  Caesarea,  in  Cappadocia,  about 
256  A.  D.,  in  a  letter  of  which  a  Latin  version  is  preserved  among  the  writings  of 
Cyprian,  uses  words  which  probably  indicate  that  he  knew  both  the  epistles  of 
St.  Peter;  but  he  gives  no  quotation.  The  Second  Epistle  was  no  doubt  meant  for 
the  same  readers  as  the  First ;  and  that  is  addressed,  among  others,  to  the  Christians 
of  Cappadocia,  so  that  there  is  no  improbability  in  supposing  the  letter  to  have  been 
early  known  there.  Theophilus  of  Antioch  (170)  uses  the  comparison  of  the  word  to 
a  lamp  shining  in  a  dark  place  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  impression  that  he  knew 
the  Epistle,  and  a  similar  possible  reference  is  found  in  the  writings  of  Ephraem 
Syrus  ("t*  378).  Palladius  (400),  who  was  a  friend  of  Chrysostom,  and  wrote  at  Rome, 
makes  a  clear  allusion  to  2  Peter;  and  in  the  Apology  of  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis, 
there  is  a  passage  concerning  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire  at  the  last  day 
which  is  strikingly  parallel  to  2  Peter  iii.  5-7,  and  can  hardly  have  been  written  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  Epistle. 

This  is  a  very  small  amount  of  early  evidence,  and  among  the  more  voluminous 
writers  of  the  first  three  centuries  we  find  no  mention  of  the  Epistle.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  be  surprised  that  by  Eusebius  it  is  classed  among  the  works  of  less 
acceptance.  But  the  same  fate  befell  larger  and  more  important  writings  than  this 
Epistle.  The  Apocalypse  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  stand  in  the  same  list  in 
Eusebius.  And  St.  Peter's  second  letter  has  not  the  same  general  interest  as  the 
first,  and  therefore  is  likely  to  have  been  less  widely  circulated  ;  and  this  is  all  that 
Eusebius's  classification  means.  The  books  were  not  generally  received  because 
there  was  a  less  general  knowledge  of  their  existence  and  history. 
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But  when  the  Church  entered  on  the  settlement  of  the  New  Testament  Canon  at 
the  Council  of  Laodicaea  (366),  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  was  accepted ;  and  no 
doubt  there  was  evidence  then  before  the  assembled  Fathers  which  time  has  now 
destroyed.  Yet  in  the  letter  itself  there  are  points  which  no  doubt  weighed  with 
them,  and  which  are  patent  to  us  as  they  were  then.  The  writer  claims  to  be  St. 
Peter,  an  Apostle  and  the  writer  of  a  previous  epistle.  He  speaks  solemnly  of  his 
death  as  near  at  hand;  and  still  more  solemn,  when  viewed  as  evidence,  is  the 
declaration  that  he  had  been  one  of  the  witnesses  of  Christ's  transfiguration.  It  is 
almost  inconceivable  that  a  forger,  writing  to  warn  against  false  teachers,  writing  in 
the  interest  of  truth,  should  have  thus  deliberately  assumed  a  name  and  experience 
to  which  he  had  no  claim.  These  statements  must  have  influenced  the  opinion  of 
the  Laodicaean  Council,  and  we  know  that  they  did  not  act  on  light  evidence;  they 
did  not  on  the  strength  of  a  name  accept  into  their  canon,  but  excluded,  works  at  the 
time  widely  circulated  and  passing  for  histories  or  letters  of  some  of  the  Apostles. 

Moreover,  when  we  consider  the  kind  of  teaching  against  which  St.  Peter's 
epistle  is  directed,  it  is  difficult  to  place  it  anywhere  except  at  about  the  same  date 
as  St.  Paul's  epistles.  It  speaks  of  the  "  fables"  (jxvSoi,  i.  16),  the  groundless,  base- 
less fancies,  of  the  early  heretics,  in  the  same  manner  which  we  find  in  St.  Paul  {cf.  1 
Tim.  i.  4  ;  iv.  7).  The  same  greed  and  covetousness  {rcXeove^ia)  is  noted  by  both 
the  Apostles  in  the  teachers  against  whom  their  voice  is  raised  {cf.  2  Peter  ii.  3  ; 
1  Tim.  vi.  5  ;  Titus  i.  11).  There  are  the  same  beguiling  promises  of  liberty  {cf  2 
Peter  ii.  19;  1  Cor.  x.  29;  Gal.  v.  13),  a  perversion  of  the  freedom  of  which  St.  Paul 
speaks  so  much  to  the  Galatian  converts;  and  just  as  he  warns  against  "false 
brethren  unawares  brought  in,  who  came  in  privily  to  spy  out  our  liberty"  (Gal.  ii.  4). 
so  does  St.  Peter  condemn  those  "  who  privily  bring  in  heresies  of  destruction  " 
(2  Peter  ii.  1).  With  so  many  common  features  in  the  two  pictures,  we  can  scarcely 
be  wrong  in  referring  them  to  the  same  times.  No  other  period  in  early  Church 
history  suits  the  language  of  St.  Peter  so  well  as  the  few  years  before  his  martyrdom. 
The  First  Epistle  may  be  dated  eight  or  ten  years  earlier. 

There  is  another  morsel  of  evidence  from  the  New  Testament  which  is  worth 
notice.  St.  Peter  describes  the  heretics  against  whom  he  writes  as  following  the 
error  of  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor,  and  notes  this  among  the  tokens  of  their  covetous- 
ness. In  the  Apocalypse  (ii.  14,  15)  the  same  people  are  described,  and  in  the  same 
terms,  but  with  an  addition.  They  have  received  a  definite  name,  and  St.  John 
terms  them  several  times  over  "  the  Nicolaitanes."  Such  a  distinctive  title  marks  a 
later  date  than  St.  Peter's  descriptive  one,  which  is  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament. 
The  Apocalypse  was  assuredly  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  If  then 
we  may  take  the  mention  of  the  Nicolaitanes  by  that  designation  as  an  indication  of 
a  later  date  than  2  Peter,  we  are  again  brought  to  the  time  to  which  we  have  already 
referred  the  Epistle :  some  time  between  68  and  70  A.  D. 

Considerable  discussion  has  arisen  about  the  passages  in  2  Peter  which  are  like 
the  language  of  St.  Jude.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  either  one  Apostle  copied 
the  words  of  the  other,  or  that  both  drew  from  a  common  original.  But  this  point, 
in  whatever  way  it  be  settled,  need  not  militate  against  St.  Peter's  authorship.  It  is 
nothing  unworthy  of  the  Apostle,  if  he  find  to  his  hand  the  words  of  a  fellow-teacher 
which  will  serve  his  need,  to  use  what  he  finds.  Nay,  the  letter  itself  tells  us  that  he 
was  prepared  to  do  this.  For  he  refers  his  readers  (iii.  15)  to  the  writings  of  St.  Paul 
for  support  of  his  own  exhortations.     St.  Peter's  seems,  however,  to  be  the  earlier  of 
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the  two  epistles,  if  we  compare  his  words,  "  There  shall  be  false  teachers,  who  shall 
bring  in  heresies  of  destruction,"  etc.  (ii.  i),  with  St.  Jude,  who  speaks  of  these  mis- 
leading teachers  as  already  existent  and  active  :  "  There  are  certain  men  crept  in 
unawares";  "  These  are  spots  now  existing  in  the  feasts  of  charity";  "  They  are 
feasting  among  the  brethren  without  fear."  And  St.  Jude  seems  clearly  to  be 
alluding  to  St.  Peter's  words  (2  Peter  iii.  3)  when  he  says,  "  Remember  ye  the  words 
which  were  spoken  before  of  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  how  that  they 
told  you  there  should  be  mockers"  (s/j-tt alnra  1)  "in  the  last  time."  This  word  for 
"  mockers "  is  found  only  in  St.  Peter's  epistle.  It  is  nowhere  else  in  the  New 
Testament;  and  while  St.  Peter's  words  are  a  direct  utterance,  St.  Jude's  are  a 
quotation. 

But  there  are  two  or  three  features  of  resemblance  between  the  style  of  St. 
Peter's  First  Epistle  and  the  Second  which  support  strongly  the  genuineness  of  the 
latter.  The  First  Epistle  has  a  large  proportion  of  words  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
New  Testament.  There  are  a  score  of  such  words  in  this  short  composition.  Now 
the  Second  Epistle  presents  us  with  the  same  peculiarity  in  rather  larger  abundance. 
There  are  twenty-four  words  there  which  appear  in  no  other  New  Testament  writing. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  peculiarity  of  the  writer  of  both  letters  to  use  somewhat 
uncommon  and  striking  words.  Now  take  the  Second  Epistle  to  have  been  the 
work  of  an  imitator.  He  would  be  sure  to  notice  such  a  characteristic,  and  sure  also 
to  repeat,  for  the  sake  of  connection,  some  distinctive  expressions  of  the  first  letter 
in  the  second.  But  the  case  is  much  otherwise.  There  is  the  same  abundance  of 
unusual  words  in  both  epistles,  but  not  a  single  repetition  ;  the  same  peculiarity  is 
manifest,  but  displays  itself  in  entirely  new  material.  This  is  an  index  of  author- 
ship, not  of  imitation. 

There  are  one  or  two  differences  between  the  two  epistles  which  in  their  way  are 
of  equal  interest.  The  first  letter  was  one  of  encouragement  and  consolation  ;  the 
second  is  full  of  warning.  Hence,  though  the  coming  of  the  Lord  is  dwelt  on  alike 
in  the  two,  in  the  former  it  is  set  forth  as  a  revelation  (1  Peter  i.  5),  as  a  day  for 
which  believers  were  looking,  and  in  which  their  hopes  would  be  realised,  and  their 
afflictions  at  an  end  ;  in  the  second  letter  the  same  event  is  called  a  coming  {notpov- 
01a,)  an  appearing,  a  presence,  but  one  which  will  usher  in  the  great  and  terrible  day 
of  the  Lord,  and  be  the  prelude  of  judgment  to  them  that  have  fallen  away. 

Again,  the  sufferings  of  Christ  are  a  theme  much  dwelt  on  in  the  First  Epistle, 
where  they  are  pointed  to  as  the  lot  which  Christians  are  to  expect,  and  the  Lord  is 
the  pattern  which  they  are  to  imitate  ;  in  the  Second  they  are  hardly  noticed.  But 
was  there  not  a  cause  for  such  reticence?  Was  it  a  time  to  urge  on  men  the  imita- 
tion of  Christ  when  the  danger  was  great  that  they  would  deny  Him  altogether? 

No  doubt  many  other  points  of  evidence,  which  are  lost  to  us,  were  presented  to 
the  Fathers  of  the  Laodicaean  Council,  and  with  the  result  that  the  Second  Epistle  of 
St.  Peter  was  received  into  the  Canon  side  by  side  with  the  First.  But  the  three 
centuries  of  want  of  acknowledgment  have  left  their  mark  on  its  subsequent  history, 
and  many  earnest  minds  have  treated  it  as  of  less  authority  than  other  more  accepted 
portions  of  the  New  Testament.  Among  these  is  Luther,  who  speaks  of  the  First 
Epistle  as  one  of  the  noblest  in  the  New  Testament,  but  is  doutful  about  the  claims 
of  the  Second.     Similar  was  the  judgment  of  Erasmus  and  of  Calvin. 

We  cannot,  however,  go  back  to  the  evidence  produced  at  Laodicaea.  Time  has 
swept  that  away,  but,  while  doing  so,  has  left  us  the  result  thereof ;  and  the  accept- 
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ance  of  the  Epistle  by  the  Fathers  there  assembled  will  be  judged  by  most  men  to 
stand  in  lieu  of  the  evidence.  No  court  of  law  would  permit  a  decision  so  authenti- 
cated and  of  such  standing  to  be  disturbed  or  overruled. 

And  we  ourselves  can  observe  some  points  still  which  draw  to  the  same 
conclusion.  The  letter  harmonises  in  tone  with  the  other  New  Testament  writings, 
and  some  of  its  linguistic  peculiarities  are  strikingly  in  accord  with  the  universally 
accepted  letter  of  St.  Peter.  We  are  therefore  not  unwilling,  though  we  have  not 
th~  early  testimony  which  we  could  desire,  and  though  the  primitive  Church  held  its 
genuineness  for  doubtful,  to  believe  that  ere  this  second  letter  was  classed  with  the 
other  New  Testament  writings  these  doubts  were  cleared  away,  and  would  be  cleared 
away  for  us  could  we  hear  all  the  evidence  tendered  before  those  who  fixed  the 
contents  of  the  Canon. 

The  discovery  recently  in  Egypt  of  some  fragments  of  the  Gospel  and  Apoc- 
alypse once  current  under  the  name  of  St.  Peter  has  drawn  attention  once  more 
to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Second  Epistle  in  our  Canon.  But  the 
difference  in  character  between  it  and  these  apocryphal  documents  is  very  great.* 
The  Gospel  ascribed  to  Peter  seems  to  have  been  written  by  some  one  who  held  the 
opinion,  current  among  the  early  heretics,  that  the  Incarnation  was  unreal,  and  that 
the  Divine  in  Christ  Jesus  had  no  participation  in  the  sufferings  at  the  Crucifixion. 
Hence  our  Lord  is  represented  as  having  no  sense  of  pain  at  that  time.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  deserted  by  His  "  power"  in  the  moment  of  death.  The  stature  of  the 
angels  at  the  Resurrection  is  represented  as  very  great,  but  that  of  the  risen  Christ 
much  greater.  To  these  peculiar  features  may  be  added  the  response  made  by  the 
cross  to  a  voice  which  was  heard  from  heaven,  the  cross  having  followed  the  risen 
Christ  from  the  tomb.  In  the  fragments  of  the  Apocalypse  we  have  a  description  of 
the  torments  of  the  wicked  utterly  foreign  to  the  character  of  the  New  Testament 
writings,  in  which  the  veil  of  the  unseen  world  is  rarely  withdrawn.  The  circum- 
stance and  detail  given  in  the  apocryphal  fragment  to  the  punishments  of  sinners 
mark  it  as  the  parent  of  those  mediaeval  legends  of  which  the  "  Visions  of  Furseus" 
and  "  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory  "  afford  well-known  examples. 

The  study  of  these  fragments,  of  which  the  Gospel  may  be  dated  about  170  A.  D., 
sends  us  back  to  the  contemplation  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  more  conscious 
than  before  at  what  a  very  early  date  errors,  both  of  history  and  doctrine,  were 
promulgated  among  the  Christian  societies,  while  at  the  same  time  we  are  impressed 
more  strongly  with  the  sense  that  the  accord  of  the  Second  Epistle  with  Gospel 
history,  where  it  is  alluded  to,  as  well  as  the  simplicity  of  Christian  doctrine  which  it 
enforces,  mark  it  as  not  unworthy  of  that  place  in  the  Canon  which  was  accorded  to 
it  in  the  very  earliest  councils  which  dealt  with  the  contents  of  New  Testament 
Scripture. 
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THE    EPISTLES    OF    ST.    PETER. 

BY  THE  REV.    J.    RAWSON   LUMBY,   D.   D. 


THE    FIRST    EPISTLE    OF    ST.    PETER,  former  lusts  indulged  in  in  their  days  of  igno- 
rance, to  the  reproaches  which  they  now  have 

to  suffer  from  their  heathen  neighbours,  to  their 

going  astray  like  lost  sheep,  are  a  few  of  the  un- 

CHAPTER    I.  mistakable   evidences  of  personal   knowledge. 

He  writes  to  them  as  "  sojourners  of  the  dis- 

THE   WORK  OF   THE   TRINITY  IN  MAN'S  persion."     In  the  minds  of  the  Jews  this  name 

ELECTION  AND  SALVATION.  would  wake  up  sad  memories  of  their  past  his- 
tory.    It   told   of   that    great   break   in   the    na- 

i  Peter  i.  i,  2.  tional  unity  which  was  made  by  the  tarrying  in 

Babylon  of  so  many  of  the  people  at  the  time 
s  When  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  of  the  return,  then  of  those  painful  periods  in 
brethren  "  (Luke  xxii.  32),  was  the  Lord's  in-  later  days  when  their  nation,  as  the  vassal  now 
junction  to  St.  Peter,  of  which  this  Epistle  may  of  Persia,  now  of  Greece,  of  Egypt,  of  Syria, 
be  considered  as  a  part  fulfilment.  So  richly  and  of  Rome,  was  made  the  sport  of  the  world- 
stored  is  it  with  counsel,  warning,  and  con-  powers  as  they  rose  and  fell,  times  in  which 
solation  that  Luther,  the  conflicts  of  whose  life  Israel  could  see  few  tokens  of  the  Divine  fa- 
will  bear  some  comparison  with  the  trials  of  vour,  could  hear  no  voice  of  the  prophet  to  en- 
these  Asian  converts,  calls  it  one  of  the  most  courage  or  to  guide.  But  now  to  those  who 
precious  portions  of  the  New  Testament  Scrip-  had  accepted  the  Gospel  of  Christ  those  dark 
tures.  Its  value  is  further  enhanced  because  years  would  be  seen  to  have  been  in  no  wise 
in  so  many  places  the  Apostle  reverts  in  thought  barren  of  blessing  and  of  profit.  The  scat- 
or  word  to  his  own  life-history,  and  draws  his  tered  Jews  had  carried  much  of  their  faith 
teaching  from  the  rich  stream  of  personal  ex-  abroad  among  the  nations;  schools  of  religious 
perience.  Even  the  name  which  he  sets  at  the  teaching  had  arisen;  the  chosen  people  in  their 
head  of  the  letter  had  its  lesson  in  connection  dispersion  had  adopted  the  language  best  known 
with  Jesus.  Most  Jews  took  a  second  name  for  among  the  other  nations;  and  thus  the  outcome 
profaner  use  in  their  commerce  with  the  of  those  sorrowful  times  had  been  a  preparation 
heathen;  but  to  Simon,  the  son  of  Jonas,  Peter  for  the  Gospel.  Proselytes  had  been  made  in 
must  have  been  a  specially  sacred  name,  must  the  countries  of  their  exile,  and  a  wider  field 
have  served  as  a  watchword  both  to  himself  and  opened  for  the  Christian  harvest.  The  disper- 
to  all  others  who  had  learnt  the  story  of  its  be-  sion  of  Israel  had  been  made,  as  it  were,  a 
stowal  and  the  meaning  which  was  bound  up  bridge  over  which  the  grace  of  God  passed  for 
with  it.  publishing  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel,  and 
That  a  letter  by  St.  Peter  should  be,  as  to  gather  Jew  and  Gentile  alike  into  the  fold  of 
this    is,    of    a    very    practical    character    is    no  Christ. 

more  than  we  might  expect  from  what  we  know  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  restrict  the  word 
of  the  Apostle  from  the  Gospels.  Prompt  in  "  dispersion  "  here  to  the  Jewish  converts.  The 
word  and  action,  ever  the  spokesman  of  the  Apostle  speaks  more  than  once  in  his  letter  to 
twelve,  he  seems  made  for  a  guide  and  leader  those  who  had  never  been  Jews,  to  men  who 
of  men.  What  perhaps  we  should  not  have  ex-  (i.  14)  had  been  fashioned  according  to  their 
pected  is  the  very  definite  doctrinal  language  former  lusts  in  ignorance;  who  had  in  times 
with  which  the  Epistle  opens.  Nowhere  in  the  past  (ii.  10)  no  share  with  God's  people;  who 
writings  either  of  St.  Paul  or  St.  John  do  we  (iv.  13)  had  wrought  the  will  of  the  Gentiles, 
find  more  full  or  more  instructive  teaching  con-  walking  in  lasciviousness,  lusts,  and  abomi- 
cerning  the  Holy  Trinity.  And  herein  St.  Peter  nable  idolatries.  To  these  too  since  their  con- 
has  been  guided  to  choose  the  only  order  which  version  the  name  "  dispersion  "  might  be  fitly 
tends  to  edification.  Sound  lessons  for  Chris-  applied.  They  were  but  a  few  here  and  there 
tian  life  must  be  grounded  upon  a  right  faith,  among  the  multitudes  of  heathendom.  And 
and  a  brother  can  afford  no  strength  to  his  their  acceptance  of  the  faith  of  Jesus  must  have 
brethren  unless  first  of  all  he  point  them  clearly  given  to  their  lives  a  different  aspect.  It  must 
to  the  source  whence  both  his  strength  and  often  be  so  with  the  faithful.  Their  life  is  from 
theirs  must  come.  the  world  apart.  It  must  have  been  specially 
Of  the  previous  intercourse  between  St.  Peter  thus  with  these  Christians  in  Asia.  They  could 
and  those  to  whom  he  writes  we  can  only  judge  be  verily  only  strangers  and  sojourners;  their 
from  the  Epistle  itself.  The  Apostle's  name  dis-  true  home  could  never  be  made  among  their 
appears  from  New  Testament  history  after  the  heathen  surroundings.  As  the  Jew  in  old  days 
Council  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.),  but  we  feel  sure  sighed  for  Jerusalem,  so  their  hope  was  cen- 
his  labours  did  not  cease  then;  and  though  the  tred  on  a  Jerusalem  above. 

first    message    of    Christianity    may    have    been  Yet  God  had  a  mission  for  them  in  the  world, 

brought  to  these  Asiatic  provinces  by  St.  Paul,  This  is  a  special  portion  of  St.  Peter's  message, 

the    allusions    which    St.    Peter    makes    to    the  As    the    scattered   Jews    of    old    had    opened    a 

trials  of  the  converts  are  such  as  seem  impos-  door  for   the   spreading  of  the   Gospel,   so   the 

sible  had  he  not  himself  laboured  among  them.  Christians  of  the  dispersion  were  to  be  its  wit- 

The   frequent   reminders,   the   special   warnings,  nesses.     Their   election   had   made   them    a   pe- 

could  come  only  from  one  who  knew  their  cir-  culiar  people;  but  it  was  that  they  might  show 

cumstances   very   intimately.     Allusions    to   the  forth  the  praises  of  Him  who  had  called  them 
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out  of  darkness  into  His  marvellous  light,  and 
that  by  their  good  works  the  heathen  might  be 
won  to  glorify  God  when  in  His  own  time  He 
should  visit  them  too  with  the  day-star  from  on 
high. 

But  beside  the  words  which  speak  of  sever- 
ance and  pilgrimage,  the  Apostle  uses  one  of  a 
different  character.  With  that  large  charity  and 
hope  which  is  stamped  upon  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament,  he  calls  these  scattered  Chris- 
tian converts  the  elect  of  God.  Just  as  St.  Paul 
so  often  includes  whole  Churches,  even  though 
he  find  in  them  many  things  to  blame  and  to  re- 
prove, under  the  title  of  "  saints  "  or  "  called 
to  be  saints,"  so  it  is  here.  And  the  sense  of 
their  election  is  intended  to  be  a  mighty  power. 
It  is  to  bind  them  wherever  they  may  be  scat- 
tered into  one  communion  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Through  the  world  they  are  dispersed,  but  in 
Christ  they  constitute  a  great  unity.  And  the 
sense  of  this  is  to  lift  their  hearts  above  any  sor- 
rowing for  their  isolation  in  the  world.  For 
through  Christ  they  have  (i.  4)  an  inheritance, 
a  home,  a  claim  of  sonship;  and  their  salvation 
is  ready  to  be  revealed  in  the  last  time. 

Later  generations  have  witnessed  much  un- 
profitable controversy  round  this  word  "  elec- 
tion." Some  men  have  seen  nothing  else  in  the 
Bible,  while  others  have  hardly  acknowledged 
it  to  be  there  at  all.  Then  some  have  laboured 
to  reconcile  to  their  understandings  the  two 
truths  of  God's  sovereignty  and  the  freedom  of 
the  human  will,  not  content  to  believe  that  in 
God's  economy  there  may  be  things  beyond 
their  measure.  St.  Peter,  like  the  other  New 
Testament  writers,  enters  on  no  such  discus- 
sions. Whether  amid  the  full  assurance  of 
newly  quickened  faith  the  first  Christians  found 
no  room  for  intellectual  difficulties,  or  whether 
the  spirit  within  them  led  them  to  feel  that  such 
questions  must  ever  be  insoluble,  we  cannot 
know;  but  it  is  instructive  to  note  that  the  Scrip- 
ture does  not  raise  them.  They  are  the  growth  of 
later  days,  of  times  when  Christianity  was  wide- 
spread, when  men  had  lost  the  feeling  that  they 
were  strangers  and  pilgrims  of  the  dispersion, 
and  were  no  longer  prepared  to  welcome,  with 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  every  Christian  brother 
into  the  number  of  God's  chosen  ones,  counting 
them  as  those  who  had  been  called  to  be  saints. 

Of  the  election  of  believers  the  Apostle  here 
speaks  in  its  origin,  its  progress,  and  its  con- 
summation. He  views  it  as  a  process  which 
must  extend  through  the  whole  life,  and  con- 
nects its  various  stages  with  the  Three  Persons 
of  the  Trinity.  But,  with  the  same  practical  in- 
stinct which  has  already  been  noticed,  he  en- 
ters on  no  statements  about  the  nature  of  the 
Godhead  in  itself;  he  neither  discusses  wharmay 
be  known  of  God,  nor  how  the  knowledge  is  to 
be  obtained.  He  says  no  word  to  intimate 
that  the  mention  of  three  Persons  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  understand  in  co-relation  to  the  unity 
of  the  Godhead.  Such  inquiries  exercise  the 
mind,  but  can  hardly  further,  what  was  St. 
Peter's  special  aim,  the  edification  and  comfort 
of  the  soul.  That  result  comes  from  the  inward 
experience  of  what  each  Person  of  the  Godhead 
is  to  us,  and  on  this  the  Apostle  has  a  lesson. 
He  makes  plain  for  us  the  share  which  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit  bear  in  the  work  of  human  sal- 
vation. Christians,  he  teaches  us,  are  elect, 
chosen  to  be  saints,  according  to  the  foreknowl- 
edge of  God  the  Father;  the  election  is  main- 


tained when  their  lives  are  constantly  hallowed 
by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  while  in 
Christ  they  have  not  only  an  example  of  per- 
fect obedience  after  which  they  must  strive,  but 
a  Redeemer  whose  blood  can  cleanse  them  from 
all  the  sins  from  which  the  most  earnest  striv- 
ings will  not  set  them  free.  Of  these  things 
the  Christian  soul  can  have  experience.  It  is 
thus  that  the  life  of  the  elect  believer  begins, 
grows,  and  is  perfected. 

It  begins  "  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of 
God  the  Father."  Here  St.  Peter  may  be  his 
own  interpreter.  In  his  sermon  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  he  employs  the  same  word,  "  fore- 
knowledge," and  he  is  the  only  one  who  uses 
it  in  the  New  Testament.  There  (Acts  ii.  23) 
he  says  that  Christ  was  delivered  up  to  be  cruci- 
fied by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowl- 
edge of  God.  And  on  the  same  subject  in  this 
very  chapter  (i.  20)  he  speaks  of  Jesus  as  fore- 
known, as  a  Lamb  without  spot  and  blemish  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  the  world.  In  these  pas- 
sages we  are  carried  back  beyond  the  ages  into 
the  Divine  council-chamber,  and  we  find  the 
whole  course  of  human  history  naked  and  open 
before  the  eyes  of  the  All-seeing.  God  knew 
even  then  what  the  history  of  the  human  race 
would  be,  saw  that  sin  would  find  an  entrance 
into  the  world,  and  that  a  sacrifice  would  be 
needed,  if  sinners  were  to  be  redeemed.  Yet 
He  called  the  world  and  its  tenants  into  being, 
and  provided  the  ransom  in  the  person  of  His 
only  Son.  Why  this  was  well-pleasing  unto  Him 
it  is  not  ours  to  discuss;  whether  for  the  up- 
lifting of  humanity  by  providing  an  oppor- 
tunity for  moral  obedience  or  for  the  greater 
manifestation  of  His  infinite  love.  But  what- 
ever else  is  mysterious,  one  thing  is  plain:  the 
counsel  of  the  Holy  One  is  seen  to  be  a  counsel 
of  mercy  and  of  love;  and  though  its  operation 
may  not  seldom  be  perplexing  to  our  finite 
powers,  the  Apostle  teaches  us  that  this  deter- 
mination from  all  eternity  was  made  with  in- 
finite tenderness.  He  tells  us  it  was  the  ordi- 
nance of  our  Father.  The  beginning  and  the 
end  thereof  are  hidden  from  us.  We  learn 
only  a  fragment  of  His  dealings  during  the  brief 
period  of  a  human  life.  But  men  may  rest  con- 
tent with  the  proof  of  their  election  in  the  sound 
of  the  Gospel  message  which  they  hear.  They 
who  are  thus  called  may  count  themselves  for 
chosen.  This  call  is  the  Divine  testimony  that 
God  is  choosing  them.  Concerning  His  inten- 
tion towards  others  who  may  seem  to  have 
passed  away  without  hearing  of  His  love,  or 
who  are  living  as  though  no  loving  message 
of  glad  tidings  had  ever  been  proclaimed,  we 
must  rest  in  ignorance,  only  assured  that  the 
Eternal  God  is  as  truly  their  Father  as  we  know 
Him  to  be  ours. 

To  limited  human  knowledge  the  course  of  the 
world  has  ever  been,  must  ever  be,  full  of  dark- 
ness and  perplexities.  Men  gaze  upon  it  as  they 
do  upon  the  wrong  side  of  a  piece  of  tapestry 
as  it  is  woven.  To  such  observers  the  pattern 
is  always  obscure,  many  a  time  quite  unintelli- 
gible. For  full  knowledge  we  have  to  wait  to 
the  end.  Then  the  web  will  be  reversed.  God's 
designs  and  their  working  comprehended;  we 
shall  know  even  as  we  are  known,  and,  with 
hearts  and  voices  tuned  to  praise,  shall  cry, 
"  He  hath  done  all  things  well."  Of  such  a 
revelation  the  poet  (Shelley,  "  Adonais,"  Stanza 
lii.)    sings,    a   revelation   of   the   all-seeing,   un- 
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changing  Jehovah  and  of  the  glorious  enlight- 
enment  that   shall   be   in    His   presence: — 

"  The  one  remains,  the  many  change  and  pass  ; 
Heaven's  light  for  ever  shines,  earth's  shadows  fly  : 
Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-coloured  glass, 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity, 
Until  death  tramples  it  to  fragments." 

In  this  wise  would  St.  Peter  have  us  think  of 
the  grace  of  election.  It  has  its  beginning  from 
our  Father;  its  fulfilment  will  also  be  with  Him. 
The  measure  and  the  manner  of  its  bestowal  are 
according  to  His  foreknowledge,  according  to 
the  same  foreknowledge  which  provided  in 
Christ  an  atonement  for  sin,  which  appointed 
Him  to  die,  and  that  not  for  some  sinners  only, 
but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 

But  in  the  call  according  to  God's  foreknowl- 
edge the  believer  is  not  perfected.  He  must 
live  worthily  of  his  calling.  And  as  his  elec- 
tion at  the  first  is  of  God,  so  the  power  to  hold 
it  fast  is  a  Divine  gift.  He  who  would  rejoice 
over  God's  election  must  feel  and  constantly 
foster  within  himself  the  "  sanctification  of  the 
Spirit."  To  be  made  holy  is  his  great  need.  This 
demands  a  life  of  progress,  of  renewal,  a  daily 
endeavour  to  restore  the  image  which  was  lost 
at  the  Fall.  "  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy,"  is 
a  fundamental  precept  of  both  Old  and  New 
Testaments;  and  it  is  a  continual  admonition, 
speaking  unto  Christians  that  they  go  forward. 
Under  the  Law  the  lesson  was  enforced  by  ex- 
ternal symbols.  Holy  ground,  holy  days,  holy 
offices,  kept  men  alive  to  the  need  of  prepara- 
tion, of  purification,  before  they  could  be  fit 
to  draw  near  unto  God  or  for  God  to  draw 
near  unto  them. 

For  thus  there  is  opened  a  more  excellent 
way:  the  inward,  spiritual  cleansing  of  the  heart. 
Christ  has  gone  away  where  He  was  before, 
and  sends  down  to  His  servants  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  bestows  power  that  the  election  of 
the  Father  may  be  made  sure.  Hence  we  can 
understand  those  frequent  exhortations  in  the 
epistles,  "Walk  in  the  Spirit";  "Live  in  the 
Spirit";  "Quench  not  the  Spirit."  The  Chris- 
tian life  is  a  struggle.  The  flesh  is  ever  striving 
for  the  mastery.  This  enemy  the  believer  must 
do  to  death.  And  as  aforetime,  so  now,  sanc- 
tification begins  with  purification.  Christ  sanc- 
tifies His  Church,  those  whom  He  has  called 
to  Him  out  of  the  world;  and  the  manner  is  by 
cleansing  them  through  the  washing  of  water 
with  the  word.  Here  we  gladly  think  of  that 
sacrament  which  He  ordained  for  admission 
into  the  Church  as  the  beginning  of  his  Divine 
operation,  as  the  wonted  entrance  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  for  His  work  of  purifying.  But  that 
work  must  be  continued.  He  is  called  "holy" 
because  He  makes  men  holy  by  His  abode  with 
them.  And  Christ  has  described  for  us  how 
this  is  brought  to  pass.  "He  shall  take  of  Mine," 
says  our  Lord,  "  and  shall  show  it  unto  you. 
All  things  that  the  Father  hath  are  Mine " 
(John  xvi.  14,  15).  Every  good  gift,  which  the 
Father  who  calls  men  hath,  the  Spirit  is  sent  to 
impart.  The  words  speak  of  the  gradual  man- 
ner of  its  bestowal;  all  things  may  be  given,  but 
they  are  given  little  by  little,  as  men  can  or  are 
fit  to  receive  them.  He  shall  take  a  portion  of 
what  is  Mine,  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
Evangelist's  phrase  (John  xvi.  15).  The  plu- 
ral phrase,  rravra  ban  txel  °  ^a'VP,  marks  the 
boundless     supply,     the     singular,     en     rov    iuov 


~kip\)ETai,  the  Spirit's  choice  of  such  a  portion 
therefrom  as  best  suits  the  receiver's  needs 
and  powers.  In  this  wise  men  may  become 
gradually  conformed  to  the  image  of  Christ, 
grow  more  and  more  like  Him  day  by  day. 
More  and  more  will  they  drink  in  of  the  whole 
truth,  and  more  and  more  will  they  be  sancti- 
fied. 

In  this  daily  enlightenment  must  God's  faith- 
ful ones  live,  a  life  whose  atmosphere  is  the 
hallowing  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  it 
is  to  be  no  mere  life  of  receptivity,  with  no  ef- 
fort of  their  own.  The  Apostle  makes  this 
clear  elsewhere,  when  he  says,  "  Sanctify  the 
Lord  God  in  your  hearts"  (iii.  15) — make  them 
fit  abodes  for  His  Spirit  to  dwell  in;  lead  your 
lives  in  holy  conversation,  that  the  house  may 
be  swept  and  garnished,  and  you  be  vessels 
sanctified  and  meet  for  the  Master's  use. 

Thus  chosen  by  the  Father  and  led  onward  by 
the  Spirit,  the  Christian  is  brought  ever  nearer 
to  the  full  purpose  of  his  calling:  "unto  obedi- 
ence and  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ."  The  Christ-pattern  which  the  Spirit 
sets  before  men  is  in  no  feature  more  striking 
than  in  its  perfect  obedience.  The  prophetic 
announcement  of  this  submission  sounds  down 
to  us  from  the  Psalms:  "  Lo,  I  come  to  do  Thy 
will,  O  God";  and  the  incarnate  Son  declares 
of  Himself,  "  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of 
Him  that  sent  He,  and  to  finish  His  work": 
and  even  in  the  hour  of  His  supreme  agony 
His  word  is  still,  "  Father,  not  My  will, 
but  Thine,  be  done."  Specially  solemn,  almost 
startling,  is  the  language  of  the  Apostle  to  the 
Hebrews  when  he  says  of  Jesus  that  "  He 
learned  obedience  by  the  things  which  He  suf- 
fered," and  that  "  it  became  the  Father,  in  bring- 
ing many  sons  unto  glory,  to  make  Christ,  the 
Captain  of  their  salvation,  perfect  through  suf- 
fering." With  the  Lord  as  an  example,  obe- 
dience is  made  the  noblest,  the  New  Testament 
form  of  sacrifice. 

But  when  such  obedience  was  connected  with 
the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus,  the  Jews 
among  St.  Peter's  converts  must  have  been  car- 
ried in  thought  to  that  scene  described  in  Exod. 
xxiv.  There,  through  Moses  as  a  mediator,  we 
read  of  God's  law  being  made  known  to  Israel, 
and  the  people  with  one  voice  promised  obedi- 
ence: "All  the  words  which  the  Lord  hath  said 
will  we  do,  and  be  obedient."  Then  followed 
a  sacrifice;  and  Moses  took  the  blood  and 
sprinkled  it  on  the  people,  saying,  "  Behold  the 
blood  of  the  covenant  which  the  Lord  hath  made 
with  you  concerning  all  these  words";  and  the 
Lord  drew  nigh  unto  His  people,  and  the  sight 
of  the  glory  of  the  Lord  on  Mount  Sinai  was 
like  devouring  fire  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  of 
Israel. 

For  Christians  there  is  a  Mediator  of  a  bet- 
ter covenant.  We  are  not  come  unto  the 
mount  that  burned  with  fire,  but  unto  Mount 
Zion  (Heb.  xii.  18-22).  In  that  other  sacrament 
of  His  own  institution,  our  Lord  makes  us 
partakers  of  the  benefits  of  His  Passion.  With 
His  own  blood  He  constantly  maketh  His  peo- 
ple pure,  fitting  them  to  appear  in  the  presence 
of  the  Father.  There  at  length  the  purpose  of 
their  election  shall  be  complete  in  fulness  of 
joy  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  chose  them  before 
the   foundation   of   the   world. 

Thus  does  the  Apostle  set  forth  his  practical, 
profitable  lessons  on  the  work  of  the  Trinity  in 
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man's  election  and  salvation;  and  he  concludes 
them  with  a  benediction  part  of  which  is  very 
frequent  in  the  letters  of  St.  Paul:  "Grace  to 
you  and  peace."  The  early  preachers  felt  that 
these  two  blessings  travelled  hand  in  hand,  and 
comprised  everything  which  a  believer  could 
need:  God's  favour  and  the  happiness  which  is 
its  fruit.  Grace  is  the  nurture  of  the  Christian 
life;  peace  is  its  character.  These  strangers  of 
the  dispersion  had  been  made  partakers  of  the 
Divine  grace.  This  very  letter  was  one  gift 
more,  the  consolation  of  which  we  can  well  con- 
ceive. But  St.  Peter  models  his  benediction  to 
be  a  fitting  sequel  to  his  previous  teaching. 
"  Grace,"  he  says,  "  to  you  and  peace  be  multi- 
plied." The  verb  "  be  multiplied  "  is  only  used 
by  him  here  and  in  the  Second  Epistle,  and  by 
St.  Jude,  whose  letter  has  so  much  in  common 
with  St.  Peter's. 

In  this  prayer  the  same  thought  is  with  him 
as  when  he  spake  of  the  stages  of  the  Christian 
election.  There  must  ever  be  growth  as  the 
sign  of  life.  Let  them  hold  fast  the  grace  al- 
ready received,  and  more  would  be  bestowed. 
Grace  for  grace  is  God's  rule  of  giving,  new 
store  for  what  has  been  rightly  used.  This  one 
word  of  his  prayer  would  say  to  them,  Seek 
constantly  greater  sanctification,  more  holiness, 
from  the  Spirit;  yield  your  will  to  God  in  imi- 
tation of  Jesus,  who  sanctified  Himself  that  His 
servants  might  be  sanctified.  Then,  though  you 
be  strangers  of  the  dispersion,  though  the  world 
will  have  none  of  you,  you  shall  be  kept  in  per- 
fect peace,  and  feel  sure  that  you  can  trust  His 
words  who  says  to  His  warfaring  servants,  "  Be 
of  good  cheer;  I  have  overcome  the  world." 


CHAPTER    II. 

THE  HEAVENLY  INHERITANCE. 

i  Peter  i.  3-9. 

"  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh,"  words  true  of  all  this  letter, 
but  of  no  part  more  true  than  of  the  thanksgiv- 
ing with  which  it  opens.  The  Apostle  recalls 
those  dark  three  days  in  which  the  life  he  bore 
was  worse  than  death.  His  vaunted  fidelity  had 
been  put  to  the  proof,  and  had  failed  in  the 
trial;  his  denial  had  barred  the  approach  to  the 
Master  whom  he  had  disowned.  The  crucifix- 
ion of  Jesus  had  followed  close  upon  His  arrest, 
and  Peter's  bitter  tears  of  penitence  could  avail 
nothing.  He  to  whom  they  might  have  ap- 
pealed was  lying  in  the  grave.  The  Apostle's 
repentant  weeping  saved  him  from  a  Judas-like 
despair,  but  dreary  must  have  been  the  desola- 
tion of  his  soul  until  the  Easter  morning's  mes- 
sage told  him  that  Jesus  was  alive  again. 

We  can  understand  the  fervency  of  his  thanks- 
giving: "  Blessed  be  God,  which  hath  begotten 
us  again  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the 
dead."  No  better  image  than  the  gift  of  a  new 
life  could  he  find  to  describe  the  restoration 
that  came  with  the  words  of  the  angel  from  the 
empty  tomb,  "  He  is  risen;  go  your  way:  tell 
His  disciples  and  Peter  that  He  goeth  before 
you  into  Galilee."  The  Lord  forgave  His  sin- 
ning, sorrowing  servant,  and  through  this  for- 
giveness he  lived  again,  and  bears  printed  for 
ever  on  his  heart  the  memory  of  that  life-giving. 
The  very  form  of  his  phrase  in  this  verse  is  an 


echo  from  the  resurrection  morning.  "  Blessed 
be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ." 

Only  in  a  few  passages  resembling  this  in  St. 
Paul's  epistles  *  is  God  called  "  the  God  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  But  Peter  is  mindful  of  the 
Lord's  own  words  to  Mary,  "  Go  unto  My 
brethren  and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend  unto  My 
Father  and  your  Father,  and  My  God  and  your 
God"  (John  xx.  17);  and  now  that  he  is  made 
one  of  Christ's  heralds,  the  feeder  of  His 
sheep,  he  publishes  the  same  message  which 
was  the  source  of  his  own  highest  joy,  and 
which  he  would  make  a  joy  for  them  likewise. 
That  God  is  called  theirs,  even  as  He  is  Christ's, 
is  an  earnest  that  Jesus  has  made  them  His 
brethren  indeed.  To  the  doctrine  of  their  elec- 
tion according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  the 
Father  he  now  adds  the  further  grace  which 
couples  the  Fatherhood  of  God  with  the  brother- 
hood of  Christ. 

That  these  gifts  are  purely  of  God's  grace 
he  also  implies:  "  He  begat  us  again."  Just  as 
in  natural  birth  the  child  is  utterly  of  the  will 
of  the  parents,  so  is  it  in  the  spiritual  new  birth. 
"  According  to  God's  great  mercy "  we  are 
born  again  and  made  heirs  of  all  the  consequent 
blessings.  This  passage  from  death  unto  life 
is  rich,  in  the  first  place,  in  immediate  comfort. 
Witness  the  rejoicing  amidst  his  grief  which 
St.  Peter  experienced  when  he  could  cry  to  the 
Master,  "  Lord,  Thou  knowest  all  things:  Thou 
knowest  that  I  love  Thee."  But  the  new  life 
looks  for  ever  onward.  It  will  be  unbroken 
through  eternity.  Here  we  may  taste  the  joy 
of  our  calling,  may  learn  something  of  the 
Father's  love,  of  the  Saviour's  grace,  of  the 
Spirit's  help;  but  our  best  expectations  centre 
ever  in  the  future.  The  Apostle  terms  these  ex- 
pectations a  lively,  or  rather  a  living,  hope.  The 
Christian's  hope  is  living  because  Christ  is  alive 
again  from  the  dead.  It  springs  with  ever-re- 
newed life  from  that  rent  tomb.  The  grave  is 
no  longer  a  terminus.  Life  and  hope  endure 
beyond  it.  And  more  than  this,  there  is  a  fresh 
principle  of  vitality  infused  into  the  soul  of  the 
new-born  child  of  God.  The  Spirit,  the  Life- 
giver,  has  made  His  abode  there;  and  death  is 
swallowed  up  of  victory. 

In  continuing  his  description  of  the  living 
hope  of  the  believer,  the  Apostle  keeps  in  mind 
his  simile  of  Fatherhood  and  sonship,  and  gives 
to  the  hope  the  further  title  of  an  inheritance. 
As  sons  of  Adam,  men  are  heirs  from  their 
birth,  but  only  to  the  sad  consequences  of  the 
primal  transgression.  Slaves  they  are,  and  not 
free  men,  as  that  other  law  in  their  members 
gives  them  daily  proof.  But  in  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  the  agonised  cry  of  St.  Paul,  "  Who 
shall  deliver  me?"  (Rom.  vii.  24),  has  found  its 
answer.  Christians  are  begotten  again,  not  to 
defeat  and  despair,  but  to  a  hope  which  is 
eternal,  to  an  inheritance  which  will  endure  be- 
yond the  grave.  And  as  in  their  spiritual 
growth  they  are  ever  aspiring  to  an  ideal  above 
and  beyond  them,  in  respect  to  the  saintly  in- 
heritance they  have  a  like  experience.  They  be- 
gin to  grasp  it  now  in  part,  and  have  even  here 
a  precious  earnest  of  the  larger  blessedness; 
they  are  sealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise 
and  marked  as  the  redeemed  of  God's  own  pos- 
session  (Eph.  i.   13,   14).     But  that  which  shall 

*  2  Cor.  i.  3,  xi.  31  ;  Eph.  i.  3,  with  which  may  be  com- 
pared Rom.  xvi.  6. 
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be  is  rich  with  an  exceeding  wealth  of  glory; 
Christ  keeps  the  good  wine  of  His  grace  to 
the  last. 

How  beggared  earthly  speech  appears  when 
we  essay  by  it  to  picture  the  glory  that  shall  be 
revealed  for  us!  The  inheritance  of  the  Chris- 
tian's hope  demands  for  its  description  those 
unspeakable  words  which  St.  Paul  heard  in 
paradise,  but  could  not  utter.  The  tongues  of 
men  are  constrained  to  fall  back  upon  nega- 
tives. What  it  will  be  we  cannot  express.  We 
only  know  some  evils  from  which  it  will  be 
free.  It  shall  be  incorruptible,  like  the  God  and 
Father  (Rom.  i.  23)  who  bestows  it.  Eternal, 
it  shall  contain  within  it  no  seed  of  decay,  noth- 
ing which  can  cause  it  to  perish.  Neither  shall 
it  be  subject  to  injury  from  without.  It  shall 
be  undefiled,  for  we  are  to  share  it  with  our 
elder  Brother,  our  High-priest  (Heb.  vii.  26), 
who  is  now  made  higher  than  the  heavens. 
Earthly  possessions  are  often  sullied,  now  by 
the  way  they  are  attained,  now  by  the  way  they 
are  used.  Neither  spot  nor  blemish  shall  tar- 
nish the  beauty  of  the  heavenly  inheritance.  It 
shall  never  fade  away.  It  is  amaranthine,  like 
the  crown  of  glory  (1  Peter  v.  4)  which  the 
chief  Shepherd  shall  bestow  at  His  appearing; 
it  is  as  the  unwithering  flowers  of  paradise. 

Nor  are  these  the  *mly  things  which  make 
the  heavenly  to  differ  from  the  earthly  inheri- 
tance. In  this  life,  ere  a  son  can  succeed  to 
heirship,  the  parent  through  whom  it  is  de- 
rived must  have  passed  away;  while  the  many 
heirs  to  an  earthly  estate  diminish,  as  their 
number  increases,  the  shares  of  all  the  rest. 
From  such  conditions  the  Christian's  future  is 
free.  His  Father  is  the  Eternal  God,  his  in- 
heritance the  inexhaustible  bounty  of  heaven. 
Each  and  all  who  share  therein  will  find  an 
increase  of  joy  as  the  number  grows  of  those 
who  claim  this  eternal  Fatherhood,  and  with  it 
a   place   in   the   Father's   home. 

St.  Peter  adds  another  feature  which  gives 
further  assurance  to  the  believer's  hope.  The 
inheritance  is  reserved.  Concerning  it  there 
can  be  no  thought  of  dwindling  or  decay.  It 
is  where  neither  rust  nor  moth  can  corrupt,  and 
where  not  even  the  archthief  Satan  himself  can 
break  through  to  steal.  There  needs  no  pres- 
ervation of  the  incorruptible  and  undefiled,  but 
it  is  especially  kept  for  those  for  whom  it  is 
prepared.  He  who  has  gone  before  to  make  it 
ready  said,  "  I  go  to  prepare  it  for  you."  The 
Apostle  has  made  choice  of  his  preposition  ad- 
visedly. He  says,  £<f  v/tas — on  your  behalf;  for 
your  own  possession.  The  inheritance  is  where 
Christ  has  gone  before  us,  in  heaven,  of  which 
we  can  best  think,  as  Himself  hath  taught  us, 
as  the  place  "  where  He  was  before  "  (John 
vi.  62),  the  Father's  house,  in  which  are  many 
mansions.  There  it  is  in  store,  till  we  are  made 
ready  for  it. 

For  the  present  life  is  only  a  preparation- 
time.  Ere  we  are  ready  to  depart  we  must  pass 
through  a  probation.  God  suffers  His  beloved 
ones  to  be  chastened,  but  He  sends  with  the 
trial  the  means  of  rescue.  They  are  guarded. 
The  word  which  St.  Peter  here  uses  is  one  ap- 
plicable to  a  military  guard,  such  as  would  be 
needed  in  the  country  of  an  enemy.  God  sees 
what  we  stand  in  need  of.  For  we  are  still  in 
the  territory  of  the  prince  of  this  world.  But 
mark  the  abundant  protection:  "  by  the  power  of 
God  through  faith."    The  Apostle's  language  sets 


our  guardianship  forth  under  a  double  aspect. 
The  Christian  is  "  in  "  (ev)  "  the  power  of  God." 
Here  is  the  strength  of  our  wardship.  Under 
such  care  the  believer  is  enabled  to  walk  amid 
the  trials  of  the  world  unscathed.  Yet  the  Di- 
vine shield  around  him  is  not  made  effective 
unless  he  do  his  part  also.  Through  faith  the 
shelter  becomes  impregnable.  The  Christian 
goes  forward  with  full  assurance,  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  goal  of  duty  which  his  Master  has  set 
before  him,  and,  heedless  of  assailants,  perse- 
veres in  the  struggles  which  beset  him.  Then, 
even  in  the  fiercest  fires  of  trial,  he  beholds  by 
his  side  the  Son  of  God,  and  hears  the  voice, 
"  It  is  I;  be  not  afraid." 

Thus  to  the  faithful  warfarer  the  victory  is 
sure.  And  to  this  certainty  St.  Peter  points  as 
he  continues,  and  calls  the  heavenly  inheritance 
a  salvation.  This  will  be  the  consummation. 
"  Sursum  corda  "  is  the  believer's  constant 
watchword.  The  completed  bliss  will  not  be  at- 
tained here.  But  when  the  veil  is  lifted  which 
separates  this  life  from  the  next,  it  is  ready 
to  be  manifested  and  to  ravish  the  sight  with  its 
glory.  The  sense  of  this  salvation  ready  to  be 
revealed  nerves  the  heart  for  every  conflict.  By 
faith  weakness  grows  mighty.  Thus  comes  to 
pass  the  paradox  of  the  Christian  life,  which 
none  but  the  faithful  can  comprehend:  "When 
I  am  weak,  then  I  am  strong";  "  I  can  do  all 
things  through   Christ,  that  giveth  me  power." 

Hence  comes  the  wondrous  spectacle,  which 
St.  Peter  was  contemplating,  and  which  amazed 
the  heathen  world,  exceeding  joy  in  the  midst 
of  sufferings.  "  Wherein  ye  greatly  rejoice,"  he 
says.  Some  have  thought  him  to  be  referring 
to  a  mental  realisation  of  the  last  time,  about 
which  he  has  just  spoken — a  realisation  so  vivid 
to  the  faith  of  these  converts  that  they  could 
exult  in  the  prospect  as  though  it  had  already 
arrived.  And  this  exposition  is  countenanced 
in  some  degree  by  words  which  follow  (ver.  9), 
where  he  describes  them  as  now  receiving  the 
end  of  their  faith,  even  the  salvation  of  their 
souls. 

But  it  seems  less  forced  to  consider  the  Apos- 
tle as  speaking  with  some  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  these  Asian  Christians,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  trials  they  had  to  undergo,  and  how 
hope  was  animating  them  to  look  onwards  to- 
wards their  inheritance,  which  was  but  a  little 
while  in  reversion,  towards  the  salvation  which 
was  so  soon  to  be  revealed.  Full  of  this  hope, 
he  says,  ye  greatly  rejoice,  though  ye  have  had 
many  things  to  suffer.  Then  he  proceeds  to 
dwell  on  some  of  the  grounds  for  their  conso- 
lation. Their  trials,  they  knew,  were  but  for  a 
little  while,  not  a  moment  longer  than  the  need 
should  be.  Their  sorrow  would  have  an  end; 
their  joy  would  last  for  evermore. 

The  form  of  St.  Peter's  words,  it  is  true, 
seems  to  imply  that  there  must  always  be  the 
need  for  our  chastening.  And  what  else  can  the 
children  of  Adam  expect?  But  it  is  He,  the 
Father  in  heaven,  who  fixes  both  the  nature  and 
the  duration  of  His  children's  discipline.  Some 
men  have  felt  within  themselves  the  need  of 
chastisement  so  keenly  that  they  have  devised 
systems  for  themselves  whereby  they  should 
mortify  the  flesh,  and  prepare  themselves  for  the 
last  time.  But  of  self-appointed  chastenings  the 
Apostle  does  not  speak.  Of  such  the  converts 
to  whom  he  writes  had  no  need.  They  "  had 
been  put  to  grief  in  manifold  temptations." 
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We  can  gather  from  the  Epistle  itself  some 
notion  of  the  troublous  life  these  scattered 
Christians  had  amid  the  crowd  of  their  heathen 
neighbours.  They  were  regarded  with  contempt 
for  refusing  to  mingle  in  the  excesses  which 
were  so  marked  a  feature  of  heathen  life  and 
heathen  worship.  They  were  railed  upon  as 
evil-doers.  They  suffered  innocently,  were  con- 
stantly assailed  with  threatenings,  and  passed 
their  time  oft  in  such  terror  that  St.  Peter  de- 
scribes their  life  as  a  fiery  trial. 

Yet  in  the  word  (ttoouAoc)  which  he  here  em- 
ploys to  picture  the  varied  character  of  their  suf- 
ferings we  seem  to  have  another  hint  that  these 
did  not  fall  out  without  the  permission  and 
watchful  control  of  God  Himself.  It  is  a  word 
which,  while  it  tells  of  a  countless  variety,  tells 
at  the  same  time  of  fitness  and  order  therein. 
The  trials  are  meted  out  fitly,  as  men  need  and 
can  profit  by  them.  The  Master's  eye  and  hand 
are  at  work  through  them  all;  and  the  faithful 
God  keeps  always  ready  a  way  of  deliverance. 
In  this  wise  does  St.  Peter  proclaim  that  the 
putting  to  grief  may  be  made  unto  us  a  dispensa- 
tion of  mercy.  Himself  had  been  so  put  to  grief 
by  the  thrice-repeated  question,  "  Lovest  thou 
Me?"  (John  xxi.  17).  But  a  way  was  opened 
thereby  for  repentance  of  his  triple  denial,  and 
that  he  might  thrice  over  be  entrusted  with  the 
feeding  of  Christ's  flock.  Such  was  the  putting 
to  grief  of  the  Corinthian  Church  (2  Cor.  vii.  9) 
by  St.  Paul's  first  letter,  for  it  wrought  in  them 
repentance,  so  that  they  sorrowed  after  a  godly 
sort.  And  such  sorrow  can  exist  side  by  side 
with — yea,  be  the  source  of — exceeding  joy.  The 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  is  a  witness  when  he 
says  that  he  and  his  fellow-labourers  are  "  sor- 
rowful, yet  alway  rejoicing"  (2  Cor.  vi.  10). 

The  Christian  does  not  allow  troubles  to  over- 
whelm him.  The  very  comparison  which  St. 
Peter  here  institutes,  speaking  though  it  does  of 
a  furnace  of  trial,  bears  within  it  somewhat  of 
consolation.  Gold  that  is  proved  by  the  fire 
loses  all  the  dross  which  clung  about  it  and  was 
»iingled  with  it  before  the  refining.  It  comes 
forth  in  all  its  purity,  all  its  worth;  and  so  shall 
it  be  with  the  believer  after  his  probation.  The 
things  of  earth  will  lose  their  value  in  his  eyes; 
they  will  fall  away  from  him,  neither  will  he  load 
himself  with  the  thick  clay  of  the  world's  hon- 
ours or  wealth.  The  ties  of  such  things  have 
been  sundered  by  his  trials,  and  his  heart  is  free 
to  rise  above  the  anxieties  of  time.  And  better 
even  than  the  most  refined  gold,  which,  be  it 
never  so  excellent,  will  yet  be  worn  away,  the 
faith  of  the  believer  comes  forth  stronger  for  all 
trial,  and  he  shall  hear  at  the  last  the  welcome 
of  the  Master,  "  Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord,"  the  joy  which  He  bestows,  the  joy  which 
He  shares  with  those  that  follow  Him. 

This  is  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  of  which 
St.  Peter  speaks.  This  is  the  praise  which 
through  His  atonement  His  servants  shall  find, 
and  shall  become  sharers  of  the  glory  and  hon- 
our which  the  Father  has  bestowed  upon  Him. 
To  Christ  then  turns  every  affection.  "  Whom 
not  having  seen  ye  love."  This  is  the  test  since 
Christ's  ascension,  and  has  the  promise  of  spe- 
cial blessing.  To  His  doubting  Apostle  Christ 
vouchsafed  the  evidence  he  desired,  for  our 
teaching  as  well  as  for  his;  but  He  added  there- 
with, "  Blessed  are  they  which  have  not  seen  and 
yet  have  believed."  And  their  joy  is  such  as  no 
tongue  can  tell.     Not  for  that  are  they  silent  in 


their  rejoicing;  their  hearts  overflow,  and  their 
voices  go  forth  in  constant  songs  of  praise.  But 
ever  there  remains  with  them  the  sense,  "  The 
half  has  not  been  told." 

For  faith  anticipates  the  bliss  which  God  hath 
prepared  for  them  that  love  Him,  and  enters 
into  the  unseen.  The  Holy  Spirit  within  the 
soul  is  ever  making  fuller  revelation  of  the  deep 
things  of  God.  The  believer's  knowledge  is 
ever  increasing;  the  eye-salve  of  faith  clears  his 
spiritual  vision.  The  thanksgivings  of  yester- 
day are  poor  when  considered  in  the  illumina- 
tion of  to-day.  His  joy  also  is  glorified.  As 
his  aspirations  soar  heavenward,  the  glory  from 
on  high  comes  forth,  as  it  were,  to  meet  him. 
By  gazing  in  faith  on  the  coming  Lord,  the 
Christian  progresses,  through  the  power  of  the 
Spirit,  from  glory  to  glory;  and  the  ever-grow- 
ing radiance  is  a  part  of  that  grace  which  no 
words  can  tell.  But  so  true,  so  real,  is  the  sense 
of  Christ's  presence  that  the  Apostle  describes 
it  as  full  fruition.  Believers  "  receive  even 
now  the  end  of  their  faith,  the  salvation  of  their 
souls."  So  assured  does  He  make  them  of  all 
which  they  have  hoped  for  that  they  behold  al- 
ready the  termination  of  their  journey,  the  close 
of  all  trial,  and  are  filled  with  the  bliss  which 
shall  be  fully  theirs  when  Christ  shall  come  to 
call  His  approved  servants  to  their  inheritance 
of  salvation. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  UNITY  AND  GLORIOUSNESS  OF  THE 
PLAN  OF  REDEMPTION. 

1  Peter  i.   10-12. 

The  message  of  the  Gospel  unlocks  the  treas- 
ures of  Old  Testament  revelation.  Evangelists 
and  Apostles  are  the  exponents  of  the  prophets. 
The  continuity  of  Divine  revelation  has  never 
been  broken.  The  Spirit  which  spake  through 
Joel  of  the  pentecostal  outpouring  had  spoken 
to  men  in  the  earlier  days,  to  Abraham,  Jacob, 
Moses,  and  David,  and  was  now  shed  forth  upon 
the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  and  bestowed 
abundantly  for  the  work  of  the  newly  founded 
Church  of  Christ.  St.  Peter,  himself  a  chief  re- 
cipient of  the  gift,  here  proclaims  the  oneness 
of  the  whole  of  revelation;  and  more  than  this, 
he  bears  witness  to  the  oneness  of  the  teaching 
of  the  whole  body  of  Christian  missionaries.  St. 
Paul  and  his  fellow-labourers  had  spread  the 
glad  tidings  first  of  all  among  these  Asian  con- 
verts; but  there  is  no  thought  in  St.  Peter's  mind 
of  a  different  gospel  from  his  own.  Those  who 
preached  the  Gospel  to  them  in  the  first  instance 
were,  even  as  himself,  working  in  and  by  the 
same  Holy  Spirit. 

In  the  preceding  verses  of  the  chapter  the 
thoughts  of  the  Apostle  have  been  dwelling  on 
the  future,  on  the  time  when  the  hope  of  the 
believer  shall  attain  its  fruition,  and  faith  shall 
be  lost  in  sight.  He  now  turns  his  glance  back- 
ward to  notice  how  the  promise  of  salvation  has 
been  the  subject  of  revelation  through  all  time. 
To  those  among  the  converts  who  had  studied 
the  Jewish  Scriptures  such  a  retrospect  would  be 
fruitful  in  instruction.  They  would  comprehend 
with  him  how  the  truths  which  they  now  heard 
preached  had  been  gradually  shadowed  forth  in 
the  Divine  economy.     That  first  proclamation  of 
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the  seed  of  the  woman  to  be  born  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  tempter,  but  who  yet  must  Himself 
be  a  Sufferer  in  the  conflict,  was  now  become 
luminous,  and  in  outline  presented  the  whole 
scheme  of  redemption.  The  study  of  the  de- 
velopment of  that  scheme  would  beget  a  full 
trust  in  their  hearts  for  the  future  as  they  con- 
templated the  stages  of  its  foreshadowing  in  the 
past. 

"  Concerning  which  salvation,"  he  says,  "  the 
prophets  sought  and  searched  diligently."  The 
Divine  revelation  could  only  be  made  as  men 
were  able  to  bear  it,  and  the  sentences  of  old 
must  needs  be  dark.  At  first  God's  love  was  set 
forth  by  His  covenants  with  the  patriarchs. 
Then  the  wider  scope  of  mercy  was  proclaimed 
in  the  promises  given  to  Abraham  and  repeated 
to  his  posterity.  In  their  seed,  it  was  declared, 
not  the  chosen  race  alone,  but  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  should  be  blessed.  Here  all  through 
the  history  was  ground  enough  for  diligent 
searching  among  the  faithful.  How  could  these 
things  be,  Abraham  solitary  and  aged,  Isaac's 
sons  at  feud  with  each  other,  Jacob  and  his 
posterity  in  captivity?  Even  at  their  best  estate 
these  seemed  little  fitted  for  the  destiny  which 
had  been  foretold  to  them.  But  throughout  the 
Mosaic  history  some  clung  to  their  faith,  and 
their  great  leader  foresaw  that  the  promise 
would  be  fulfilled  in  its  time  through  One  of 
whom  he  was  but  a  feeble  representative.  But 
to  so  wide  a  vision  only  a  few  attained. 

In  the  evil  days  which  followed,  the  hope  of 
the  people  must  often  have  dwindled  down;  but 
yet  at  times,  as  to  Gideon's  diminished  army, 
it  was  made  manifest  that  the  Lord  could  do 
great  things  for  His  people:  and  the  thought  of 
the  seed  of  the  woman  promised  as  a  Deliverer 
lingered  in  many  hearts,  and  enabled  them  to 
sing  in  thankfulness  how  the  adversaries  of  the 
Lord  should  be  broken  in  pieces,  how  out  of 
heaven  the  Lord  should  thunder  upon  them,  and 
prove  Himself  the  Judge  of  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  giving  strength  unto  His  king  and  exalt- 
ing the  horn  of  His  anointed.  In  such  wise 
the  prophetic  teaching,  which  had  advanced  from 
the  blessing  of  an  individual  to  the  choice  and 
exaltation  of  a  chosen  family,  was  expanded  in 
the  noblest  spirits  to  the  conception  of  a  king- 
dom of  God  among  all  mankind,  and  assumed 
a  more  definite  form  when  the  promise  was 
made  to  the  Son  of  David  that  His  throne 
should  be  established  for  ever. 

But  how  imperfectly  God's  design  was  com- 
prehended by  the  best  among  them  we  can  see 
from  the  last  words  of  David  himself  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  1-7).  In  them  we  have  an  instance  of  the 
searching  which  must  have  occupied  other 
hearts  beside  that  of  the  king  of  Israel.  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  had  spoken  by  him,  and  a 
promise  of  future  glory  had  been  made,  when 
all  should  be  brightness,  every  cloud  dispersed. 
But  the  vision  tarried.  The  house  of  David  was 
not  so  with  God.  Yet  he  still  held  firmly  to  the 
everlasting  covenant,  ordered  in  all  things  and 
sure,  a  covenant  of  salvation,  though  as  yet  God 
made  it  not  to  grow.  David  may  be  numbered 
among  those  "  who  prophesied  of  the  grace  that 
should  come"  hereafter:  and  his  words  are 
shaped  by  a  power  above  his  own,  to  suggest  the 
advent  of  Him  who  was  to  be  the  "  dayspring 
from  on  high." 

He  and  the  other  enlightened  Israelites  who 
have  left  us  their  thoughts  and  aspirations  in  the 


Psalter  felt  that  the  history  of  the  chosen  people 
was  from  first  to  last  a  grand  parable  (Psalm 
lxxviii.  2),  and  that  the  present  could  always  be 
learning  from  the  leading  and  discipline  of  the 
past.  The  miracles  and  the  chastisements  which 
they  recite  were  all  tokens  of  the  sure  promise, 
tokens  that  the  people  were  not  forgotten,  but 
constantly  aided  by  instruction,  warning,  and  re- 
proof. So  that  another  psalmist,  though  still 
searching  for  the  fuller  meaning  of  the  parables 
and  dark  sayings  through  which  he  was  con- 
ducted, could  sing,  "  God  shall  redeem  my  soul 
from  the  hand  of  the  grave,  for  He  shall  take 
me  "  (Psalm  xlix.  15).  There  is  a  confidence  in 
the  words,  a  confidence  enough  to  sustain  amid 
many  trials.  To  such  a  man  the  present  was  not 
all.  There  was  a  life  to  come  where  God  should 
be  and  rule,  and  his  heart  had  not  seldom  gone 
forth  to  the  questioning  at  what  time  and  in 
what  form  the  promises  should  be  fulfilled.  Like 
Abraham,  such  men  had  seen  the  day  of  Christ 
in  vision  and  rejoiced  over  it,  and  the  "  Spirit 
of  Christ  was  within  them  "  to  sustain  them. 
But  the  things  which  they  had  heard  and  known, 
and  of  which  their  fathers  had  told  them,  sup- 
plied cause  for  deep  searchings  as  "  to  the  time 
and  the  manner  of  time  unto  which  the  Spirit 
pointed."  The  strength  of  the  Lord  and  His 
wondrous  works  were  to  be  rehearsed  to  the 
coming  generations,  that  among  them  the  hope 
might  live,  by  them  the  searching  be  continued. 
And  as  time  went  on  the  vision  was  widened, 
for  in  no  small  number  of  the  Psalms  we  find 
the  promised  blessedness  described  as  the  por- 
tion not  of  Israel  only,  but  through  Israel  grace 
was  to  be  extended  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
"  Make  a  joyful  noise  unto  the  Lord,  all  ye 
lands,"  is  no  solitary  invocation. 

And  when  we  turn  to  those  prophets  whose 
writings  we  possess,  we  recognise  that  in  them 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  was  working  and  pointing 
forward  to  the  coming  redemption.  But  long 
before  the  days  of  Isaiah  and  Micah  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  had  come  mightily  upon  His  serv- 
ants, and  that  picture  of  a  glorious  future  which 
both  those  seers  have  given  to  us  was  not  im- 
probably the  utterance  of  some  earlier  servant 
of  the  Lord:  "  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last 
days  that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall 
be  established  in  the  top  of  the  mountains  and 
shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills,  and  all  nations 
shall  flow  unto  it"  (Isa.  ii.  2;  Micah  iv.  1). 
Thus  far  had  they  attained,  but  the  search  was 
not  ended.  "The  last  days"!  When  these 
should  come  was  known  to  God  alone;  and  they 
spake  only  as  they  were  moved  by  Him,  stand- 
ing on  their  towers  of  spiritual  elevation, 
hearkening  what  the  Lord  would  say  to  them, 
and  delivering  His  message  with  all  the  fulness 
they  could  command.  But  they  were  sure. of  the 
final  bliss. 

Of  the  same  character  are  those  words  of 
Joel,  which  St.  Peter  quoted  in  his  sermon  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  "  It  shall  come  to  pass 
afterward"  (ii.  28).  Beyond  this  was  not  yet 
revealed.  But  it  was  the  voice  of  God  which 
spake  through  the  prophet:  "  In  those  days  I 
will  pour  out  My  Spirit."  And  the  Divine  voice 
spake  of  visitations  of  another  kind.  It  "  testi- 
fied beforehand  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and 
the  glories  that  should  follow  them."  We  feel 
sure  that  here  St.  Peter  had  in  mind  Isa.  liii., 
which  the  New  Testament  has  taught  us  to  ap- 
ply in  its  fullest  sense  to  our  blessed  Lord. 
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But  the  language  of  St.  Peter  in  this  clause 
deserves  special  notice.  He  does  not  use  the 
ordinary  words  by  which  the  personal  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  would  generally  be  expressed,  but 
he  says  rather,  "  the  sufferings  which  pertain 
unto  Christ."  And  here  we  may  well  consider 
whether  the  variation  of  phrase  be  not  designed. 
St.  Paul  uses  the  simple  direct  expression 
(2  Cor.  i.  5),  and  so  does  St.  Peter  himself 
(1  Peter  iv.  13);  and  in  those  passages  the 
Apostles  are  speaking  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
as  shared  by  His  people.  It  would  almost  seem 
as  if  St.  Peter's  phrase  in  the  verse  before  us 
were  intended  to  convey  this  sense  more  fully. 
The  sufferings  pertain  unto  Christ,  were  spe- 
cially borne  by  Him;  but  they  fall  also  upon 
those  who  are,  and  have  been,  His  people,  both 
before  and  after  the  Incarnation. 

Those  prophecies  of  Isaiah  which  speak  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  servant  of  the  Lord  had  long 
been  expounded  as  meant  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  with  such  interpretation  St.  Peter  was 
doubtless  familiar.  Hence  may  have  come  his 
altered  phrase,  capable  of  being  interpreted,  not 
only  of  Christ  Himself,  but  of  the  sufferings  of 
those  who,  like  these  Asiatic  converts,  were  for 
the  Lord's  sake  exposed  to  manifold  trials.  This 
double  application  of  the  words,  to  Christ  and 
to  His  servants  also,  explains,  it  may  be,  the 
unique  use  of  the  word  "  glories  "  in  the  clause 
which  follows:  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the 
glories  that  should  follow  them.  For  the  glo- 
ries may  be  taken  to  signify  not  only  that  hon- 
our and  glory  which  the  Father  has  given  unto 
Christ,  but  also  the  glory  in  which  they  shall 
share  who  have  taken  up  their  cross  to  follow 
Him.  Nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament  does 
this  plural  word  occur.  To  draw  a  sense  like 
this  from  it  would  minister  no  small  comfort 
to  the  Christians  in  their  trials;  and  just  before 
St.  Peter  has  described  the  joy  which  they 
should  experience  as  "  glorified,"  or  "  full  of 
glory"  (ver.  8).  In  like  manner  St.  Paul  speaks 
(Rom.  viii.  18)  of  the  sufferings  of  this  present 
time  as  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
glory  that  shall  be  revealed  in  us  in  the  resur- 
rection. 

It  would  also  serve  as  consolation  to  the  suf- 
ferers, who  were  thus  pointed  on  to  the  future 
for  Christ's  best  gifts,  to  know  that  a  similar 
forward  glance  had  been  the  lot  of  the  prophets 
under  the  ancient  dispensation.  One  here  and 
there  had  felt,  as  Malachi  (iii.  1),  that  the  Lord 
whom  they  were  seeking  was  soon  to  come; 
but  we  know  of  none  before  the  aged  Simeon  to 
whom  it  had  been  made  known  that  they  should 
not  die  till  they  had  seen  the  Lord's  Christ.  To 
the  former  generations  "  it  was  revealed,"  says 
the  Apostle,  "  that  not  unto  themselves,  but  unto 
you,  did  they  minister  these  things."  They  be- 
held them,  and  greeted  them,  but  it  was  afar  off. 
They  spake  often  one  to  another  of  a  bliss  that 
was  to  come;  yet  though  praying,  longing,  and 
hoping  for  it,  they  saw  it  only  with  the  eye  of 
faith.  The  psalmists  supply  many  illustrations 
of  this  forward  projection  of  the  thoughts  which 
dwelt  on  the  Messianic  hope.  Thus  in  Psalm 
xxii.  30,  31,  while  rejoicing  over  his  own  rescue 
from  suffering,  the  speaker  recognises  that  this 
is  but  a  foreshadowing  of  another  suffering  and 
another  deliverance,  even  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  and  the  glories  that  should  follow.  "  It 
shall  be  told  of  the  Lord  unto  the  next  genera- 
tion.    They  shall  come;  they  shall  declare   His 


righteousness  to  a  people  that  shall  be  born,  that 
He  hath  done  it,"  and  again  in  another  place, 
"  This  shall  be  written  for  the  generation  to 
come,  and  a  people  which  shall  be  created  shall 
praise  the  Lord "  (Psalm  cii.  18).  And  these 
anticipations  are  ever  coupled  with  the  thought 
of  the  wider  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
with  the  time  when  "  all  the  ends  of  the  world 
shall  remember  and  turn  unto  the  Lord,"  "  when 
the  nations  shall  fear  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and 
all  the  kings  of  the  earth  His  glory." 

But  the  things  which  prophets  and  psalmists 
ministered  "  have  now  been  announced  unto  you 
through  them  that  preached  the  Gospel  unto 
you."  You,  St.  Peter  would  say,  are  now  not 
heirs  expectant,  but  possessors  of  the  blessings 
which  former  ages  of  believers  foresaw  and 
foretold,  just  as  in  his  pentecostal  address  he 
testifies,  "  This  is  that  which  was  spoken  by  the 
prophet  Joel."  And  those  who  have  preached 
these  glad  tidings  unto  you,  he  continues,  have 
not  done  so  without  warrant.  They  are  joined 
by  an  unbroken  link  to  the  prophets  who  went 
before  them.  In  those  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
wrought  at  such  times  as  He  found  fit  instru- 
ments for  raising  a  little  the  veil  that  lay  over 
the  purposes  of  God.  The  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  have  the  same  Spirit,  and  speak  unto  you 
"  by  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  forth  from  heaven." 
These  (and  of  St.  Peter  is  this  specially  true) 
had  witnessed  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  been 
made  partakers  of  the  glories  of  the  outpoured 
Spirit.  The  promise  of  the  Father  had  been  ful- 
filled to  them,  and  they  had  received  a  mouth 
and  wisdom  which  their  adversaries  were  not 
able  to  resist.  The  risen  Lord,  the  assurance  of 
a  life  to  come,  the  guidance  by  the  Spirit  into  all 
truth — these  were  now  realities  for  them,  and 
were  tc  be  made  real  for  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  their  testimony. 

And  that  he  may  further  magnify  that  salva- 
tion which  he  has  been  describing  as  published 
in  part  under  the  Law  and  now  assured  by  the 
message  of  the  Gospel,  he  adds,  "  which  things 
angels  desire  to  look  into."  Of  the  whole  Di- 
vine plan  for  man's  redemption  the  angels  could 
hardly  be  cognisant.  Of  God's  love  for  man 
they  had  been  made  conscious,  had  been  em- 
ployed as  His  agents  in  the  exhibition  of  that 
love,  both  under  the  old  and  under  the  new  cove- 
nant. Their  ministry,  we  know,  was  exercised 
in  the  lives  of  Abraham  and  Lot;  they  watched 
over  Jacob  and  over  Elijah  in  their  solitude  and 
weariness.  One  of  their  host  was  sent  to  deliver 
Daniel  and  to  instruct  the  prophet  Zechariah. 
At  a  later  day  they,  who  stand  above  mankind 
in  the  order  of  creation,  and  are  pure  enough 
to  behold  the  presence  of  the  Most  High,  were 
made  messengers  to  announce  how  the  Son  of 
God  had  deigned  to  assume,  not  their  nature, 
but  the  nature  of  humanity,  and  would  by  His 
suffering  lift  up  the  race  from  its  slavery  to  sin. 
They  proclaimed  the  birth  of  the  Baptist,  and 
brought  the  message  of  the  Annunciation  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  They  heralded  the  birth  of 
Christ  to  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  and  a 
multitude  of  their  glorious  company  sang  the 
song  of  glory  to  God  in  the  highest.  They 
tended  the  God-Man  at  His  temptation, 
strengthened  Him  in  His  agony,  were  present  at 
His  sepulchre,  and  gave  the  news  of  the  Resur- 
rection to  the  early  visitants.  Nor  were  their 
services  at  an  end  with  Christ's  ascension, 
though  they  were  present  on  that  occasion  also. 
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To  Cornelius  and  to  Peter  angels  were  made 
messengers,  and  our  Lord  has  told  us  that  their 
rejoicing  is  great  over  even  one  sinner  that  re- 
penteth. 

These  immortal  spirits  whose  home  is  before 
God  s  throne,  and  whose  great  office  is  to  sing 
His  praise,  yet  find  in  those  ministrations  to 
mankind  in  which  they  have  been  employed 
matter  for  admiration,  matter  which  kindles  in 
them  fervent  desire.  They  long  to  comprehend 
in  all  its  fulness  that  grace  which  they  are  con- 
scious God  is  shedding  forth  upon  mankind. 
They  would  scan  all  the  workings  of  His  love 
and  His  forbearance  towards  sinners.  These 
things  are  to  them  a  subject  of  admiration,  even 
as  was  the  empty  tomb  of  Jesus  to  the  disciples 
after  the  Resurrection;  and  from  their  high  es- 
tate the  angelic  host  would  fain  stoop  down  to 
gaze  their  fill  upon  what  God's  goodness  has 
wrought  and  is  working  out  for  mankind.  They 
feel  that  this  knowledge  would  add  a  new  theme 
to  the  songs  around  the  throne,  would  give 
them  still  greater  cause  to  extol  that  grace 
which  manifests  its  noblest  features  in  showing 
mercy  and  pity. 

And  if  such  be  the  aspiration  of  angels,  sin- 
less beings  who  feel  not  the  need  of  rescue,  shall 
the  tongues  of  men  be  dumb,  men  who  know, 
each  from  the  experience  of  his  own  heart,  how 
great  is  the  evil  of  sin  in  which  they  are  entan- 
gled, how  hopeless  without  Christ's  death  was 
their  deliverance  from  its  thraldom;  who  know 
how  constant  and  how  undeserved  is  the  mercy 
of  which  they  are  partakers,  how  true  to  Him- 
self God  has  been  in  their  case?  "  I  am  Jeho- 
vah; I  change  not:  therefore  ye  children  of  men 
are  not  destroyed." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  CHRISTIAN'S  IDEAL,   AND   THE 
STEPS  THEREUNTO. 

1  Peter  i.  13-21. 

The  Apostle,  who  has  set  forth  the  character 
of  the  Christian's  election,  who  has  given  to  the 
converts  large  assurance  for  the  hope  which  he 
exhorts  them  to  hold,  who  has  proclaimed  the 
exceeding  glory  of  their  inheritance  in  the  future 
and  how  its  nature  had  been  foreshadowed  in 
type  and  prophecy,  now  turns  to  those  practical 
lessons  which  he  would  enforce  from  the  doc- 
trines of  election  and  of  future  glory  in  heaven. 
Such  glorious  privileges  cannot  be  looked  for- 
ward to  without  awakening  a  sense  of  cor- 
responding duties,  and  for  these  he  would  not 
have  them  unprepared.  "  Wherefore,"  he  says, 
because  you  have  the  assurance  of  what  the  best 
men  of  old  only  dimly  foresaw,  "  girding  up  the 
loins  of  your  mind,  be  sober."  The  Apostle  has 
in  mind  the  words  of  his  Master,  "  Let  your 
loins  be  girded  about,  and  your  lamps  burning; 
and  be  ye  yourselves  like  unto  men  looking  for 
their  lord"  (Luke  xii.  35,  36).  The  advent  of 
the  bridegroom  may  be  sudden;  those  who 
would  be  of  his  train  must  be  prepared  for  their 
summons.  To  be  girt  in  body  is  a  token  of 
readiness  for  coming  duty.  And  St.  Peter's  fig- 
ure would  speak  more  forcibly  to  Eastern  ears 
than  it  does  to  ours.  Without  such  girding  the 
Oriental  is  helpless  for  active  work,  the  encum- 
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brance  of  his  flowing  robes  being  fatal  to  ex- 
ertion. The  heart  of  the  Christian  must  be 
untrammelled  with  the  cares,  the  affections,  the 
pleasures  of  the  world.  He  must  be  free  to  run 
the  race  which  lies  before  him,  as  was  the  well- 
girt  prophet  who  ran  before  the  royal  chariot 
to  the  entrance  of  Jezreel. 

And  the  Christian  life  is  no  light  care,  as  St. 
Peter  pictures  it.  First,  he  says,  "  Be  sober." 
To  train  the  mind  to  exercise  self-restraint  is  no 
easy  duty  at  any  time,  but  specially  in  a  season 
of  religious  excitement.  We  know  how  con- 
verts in  the  very  earliest  days  oj  Christianity 
were  carried  into  excesses  both  in  action  and  in 
word;  and  in  every  age  of  quickened  activity 
some  have  been  found  with  whom  freedom  de- 
generated into  license,  and  emotion  took  the 
place  of  true  religious  feeling.  The  Jewish  con- 
verts in  the  provinces  of  Asia  might  be  tempted 
to  despise  those  who  still  clung  to  the  ancient 
faith,  while  some  pf  those  who  had  been  won 
from  heathenism  might  by  their  conduct  alienate 
rather  than  win  their  brethren  in  Christ.  We 
gather  what  was  the  nature  of  the  peril  when 
we  find  the  Apostle  (iv.  7)  urging  this  sobriety 
as  a  frame  of  mind  to  be  cultivated  even  in  their 
prayers,  and  St.  Paul  in  his  advice  to  Timothy 
combining  the  exhortation  to  sobriety  with 
"  suffer  hardship;  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist  " 
(2  Tim.  iv.  5).  It  is  the  frame  of  mind  meet 
for  the  maintenance  of  sound  doctrine,  utterly 
opposed  to  those  itching  ears  which  are  only 
satisfied  with  teaching  according  to  their  own 
lusts.  Fitly  therefore  does  our  Apostle  add  to 
his  first  exhortation  a  second  which  will  make 
the  believers  steadfast:  "  Set  your  hope  perfectly 
on  the  grace  that  is  to  be  brought  unto  you." 
In  those  early  days  this  counsel  was  not  always 
easy  to  follow.  There  were  many  enticements 
to  wavering,  many  trials  which  made  the  firm 
hold  on  strong  faith  difficult  to  maintain.  And 
with  the  "  perfectly "  must  be  combined  that 
other  sense  of  the  word  "  to  the  end."  The 
hope  must  be  perfect  in  its  nature,  unshaken  in 
its  firmness,  persuaded  of  the  certainty  of  the 
future  grace,  and  strengthened  in  that  persua- 
sion by  the  experience  of  the  present  working  of 
the  Spirit.  But  the  language  of  the  Apostle  al- 
most anticipates  the  future.  He  says  not  so 
much  that  the  grace  is  "  to  be  brought,"  but 
rather  that  it  is  even  now  "  being  brought  " 
near  and  coming  ever  nearer;  for  the  revelation 
of  Jesus  Christ  is  progressive.  Though  we 
learn  something,  it  is  only  so  much  as  teaches 
us  that  there  is  more  still  to  learn  of  the  bound- 
less stores  of  grace.  But  as  in  a  former  verse 
he  spake  of  believers  as  having  already  by  faith 
their  salvation  in  possession,  even  such  is  his 
language  here.  And  mark  his  lesson  on  the  free 
gift  of  God's  grace.  It  is  not  a  blessing  to 
which  the  believer  can  attain  of  his  own  power. 
He  can  hope  for  it;  he  can  feel  assured  that  God 
in  His  own  time  will  bestow  it.  But  whenever 
it  comes,  either  as  present  grace  to  help  in  trial, 
or  future  grace  which  shall  be  revealed,  it  is 
given,  brought,  bestowed;  and  its  full  fruition 
will  only  be  reached  "  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ."  But  assuredly  these  words  may  be  ap- 
plied to  this  life  as  well  as  to  the  next.  He 
who  said,  "  The  Holy  Spirit  shall  take  of  Mine 
and  declare  it  unto  you,"  designs  to  be  ever 
more  and  more  revealed  in  the  hearts  of  His 
followers.  His  grace  is  being  brought  to  them 
day  by  day,  and  trains  continually  unto  obedi- 
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ence  those  who  have  been   sprinkled   with   His 
blood. 

And  this  obedience  is  the  next  precept  for 
which  they  are  to  be  made  ready  by  the  girding 
up  of  the  loins  of  their  minds,  "  as  children  of 
obedience,"  the  obedience  not  of  slaves,  but  of 
sons.  Children  they  are  become  by  virtue  of 
the  new  birth,  and  obedience  it  is  which  gives 
them  a  claim  upon  God's  Fatherhood.  They 
must  seek  for  the  docility  and  trustfulness  of  the 
childlike  character;  they  must  accept  a  law 
other  than  their  own  wills,  having  taken  upon 
them  the  yoke  of  Christ  and  aiming,  in  the  light 
of  His  example,  to  become  worthy  of  being 
reckoned  among  His  true  followers. 

When  they  contemplate  their  own  lives,  they 
must  feel  that  a  mighty  change  is  needed  from 
what  they  were  aforetime.  St.  Peter's  words 
mark  the  completeness  of  the  needed  change: 
"  not  fashioning  yourselves  according  to  your 
former  lusts."  In  time  past  they  had  sought  no 
further  for  a  guide  and  pattern  than  their  own 
perverted  desires;  now  they  must  school  them- 
selves to  say,  "  Do  with  me  as  Thou  wilt,  for 
I  am  Thine."  And  He  whose  grace  has  be- 
gotten them  again  will  help  them  to  frame  their 
lives  by  His  rule,  will  have  them  learn  of  Him. 
But  while  the  Apostle  dwells  on  the  difference 
which  must  come  over  the  lives  of  these  con- 
verts, mark  the  wondrous  charity  with  which  he 
alludes  to  their  former  life  in  error.  "  In  the 
time  of  your  ignorance,"  he  says.  Even  here  he 
follows  the  example  of  the  Lord,  who  prayed  in 
His  agony,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do."  Sin  blinds  the  moral 
and  the  mental  vision  too,  and  men  so  blinded 
sink  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  slough,  while 
he  who  has  learnt  Christ  has  gained  another 
source  of  light.  But,  to  raise  the  ignorant,  they 
must  be  taught;  and  tenderness  makes  teaching 
most  effective,  and  charity  dictates  the  apostolic 
words.  So  St.  Paul  at  Athens  to  those  who 
worshipped  an  unknown  God  offered  instruction 
to  win  them  from  their  ignorance,  and  pointed 
them  to  a  God  whose  offspring  they  were,  and 
to  whose  likeness  they  might  be  conformed. 

Just  so  does  St.  Peter:  "  Like  as  He  who 
called  you  is  holy,  be  ye  yourselves  also  holy  in 
all  manner  of  living."  This  has  been  God's  call 
from  the  first  day  until  now,  but  what  a  hopeless 
height  is  this  for  the  sinner  to  aim  after,  holy 
as  God  is  holy!  Yet  it  is  the  standard  which 
Christ  sets  before  us  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount:  "  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect."  And  why  does 
He  propose  to  us  that  which  is  impossible? 
Because  with  the  command  He  is  ready  to  sup- 
ply the  power.  He  knows  our  frailty;  knows 
what  is  in  man  both  of  strength  and  weakness. 
At  the  same  time  He  proclaims  to  us  by  this 
command  what  God  intends  to  make  of  us.  He 
will  restore  us  again  to  His  own  likeness.  That 
which  was  God's  at  first  shall  be  made  God's 
once  more.  The  marred  image,  on  which  not 
even  the  superscription  can  be  traced,  shall  again 
be  revealed  in  full  clearness,  and  the  believer 
purged  from  all  the  defilements  of  sin  by  the 
grace  and  help  of  Him  who  says,  "  Be  ye  per- 
fect," because  He  loves  to  make  us  so. 

"  Because  it  is  written.  Ye  shall  be  holy;  for 
I  am  holy."  This  command  comes  down  to  us 
from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Law.  But  in  those 
old  times  it  could  not  be  said,  "  in  all  manner  of 
living."     These  words  betoken  the  loftier  stand- 


ard of  the  New  Testament.  The  patriarchs  and 
prophets  and  the  people  among  whom  they 
lived  were  trained,  and  could  only  be  trained, 
little  by  little.  Even  in  the  best  among  them  we 
cannot  hope  for  holiness  in  all  manner  of  living. 
It  was  only  by  the  types  and  figures  of  external 
purification  that  their  thoughts  were  directed  to 
the  inner  cleansing  of  the  heart,  and  long  gen- 
erations passed  before  the  lessons  were  learnt. 
The  full  sense  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  was  not 
attained  under  the  Law,  nor  did  men  under  it 
learn  fully  to  live  as  children  of  obedience,  chil- 
dren of  a  Father  who  loves  and  will  succour 
every  effort  which  they  make  to  walk  according 
to  His  law.  The  Incarnation  has  brought  God 
nearer  to  man,  and  on  this  relationship  of  love 
the  Apostle  grounds  his  further  exhortation. 

"And  if  ye  call  on  Him  as  Father, who  without 
respect  of  persons  judgeth  according  to  each 
man's  work,  pass  the  time  of  your  sojourning 
in  fear."  But  the  fear  which  St.  Peter  means  is 
a  fear  which  grows  out  of  love,  a  fear  to  grieve 
One  who  is  so  abundant  in  mercy.  Who  can 
call  on  God  as  Father  but  the  children  of  obedi- 
ence? About  the  Father's  will  and  His  power 
to  make  you  holy  there  need  be  no  fear.  He 
has  called  men  and  bidden  them  strive  after 
holiness.  The  way  is  steep,  but  they  will  not  be 
unattended.  What  fear  then  of  failing  to  attain 
the  goal?  For  the  Father  will  also  be  the 
Judge.  And  here  is  the  ground  for  eternal  hope 
and  thankfulness,  which  the  Apostle  expresses 
in  words  akin  to  those  which  he  used  in  the 
house  of  Cornelius:  "  Now  I  see  that  God  is 
no  respecter  of  persons,  but  in  every  nation  he 
that  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteousness  is 
accepted  with  Him."  Yes,  this  is  the  fear  which 
God  looks  for,  not  a  paralysing  dread  which 
checks  all  effort  and  kills  out  all  hope.  Our 
Judge  knows  that  our  work  will  be  full  of  faults, 
but  fear  of  Him  must  nerve  us  to  make  the 
endeavour.*  It  is  not  what  men  do,  the  feeble 
sum  of  their  performance,  that  He  regards.  The 
way,  the  spirit,  the  motive,  from  which  it  is 
wrought — these  will  be  the  ground  of  our 
Father's  judgment.  Hence  the  Gospel  is  a  mes- 
sage for  all  the  world  alike.  The  poor  and 
lowly,  to  whom  no  great  deeds  are  possible,  may 
through  it  live  a  life  of  hope.  It  is  not  great 
gifts  poured  into  the  treasury  from  an  abundant 
store  that  have  value  in  His  eyes,  but  the  gifts 
which  come  with  a  heart's  sacrifice — these  are 
precious  indications,  and  receive  the  blessing, 
"  They  have  done  what  they  could."  And  God's 
children  are  to  look  on  their  life  as  no  more 
than  a  brief  pilgrimage.  It  is  a  time  of  so- 
journing, in  which  the  small  occurrences  are  of 
little  account.  Earth  is  to  the  Christian,  what 
Egypt  was  of  old  to  the  Hebrews,  no  home,  but 
a  place  of  trial  and  oppression  of  the  enemy. 
God  will  bring  His  children  forth,  even  as  He 
did  of  old.  But  the  dread  to  be  most  enter- 
tained is  lest  the  many  attractions  should,  like 
the  flesh-pots  of  the  history,  win  the  affection  of 
the  pilgrims,  and  make  them  not  unwilling  to 
linger  in  the  house  of  bondage  and  to  think 
lightly  of  peril  which  surrounds  them  there. 
The  great  preservative  from  this  danger  is  to 
revive  constantly  the  thought  of  the  great  things 
which  have  been  done  for  us.  Be  in  fear  of  the 
world  and  its  beguilements,  says  St.  Peter, 
"  knowing  that  ye  were  redeemed,  not  with  cor- 
ruptible things,  as  silver  and  gold,  from  your 
vain   manner    of   life   handed   down    from   your 
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fathers."  The  redemption  price  is  paid,  has  been 
paid  for  all  men.  Shall  any  then  be  willing  to 
tarry  in  their  slavery?  Ye  were  redeemed.  The 
work  is  complete.  "  It  is  finished,"  was  the  last 
sigh  of  the  dying  Lord,  who  before  had  testi- 
fied that  His  true  disciples  might  be  of  good 
cheer,  because  He  had  overcome  the  world. 

But  in  the  hearts  of  men  the  world  and  its 
allurements  die  very  hard.  The  men  for  whom 
St.  Peter  wrote  would  surely  find  this  so.  They 
had  many  of  them  lived  long  either  under 
Judaism  or  in  heathendom,  and  would  be  sur- 
rounded still  by  friends  and  kinsmen  who  clung 
to  the  ancient  teaching  and  customs.  Prejudices 
were  sure  to  abound,  and  the  ties  of  blood  in 
such  cases  are  very  strong,  as  we  know  our- 
selves from  mission  experience  in  India.  The 
Apostle  speaks  of  their  manner  of  life  as  handed 
down  from  their  fathers.  He  may  have  had  in 
his  thought  the  corruption  of  the  human  race 
from  the  sin  of  our  first  parents.  Generation 
after  generation  has  been  involved  in  the  con- 
sequences of  that  primal  transgression.  But  he 
probably  thought  rather  of  the  converts  from 
idolatry  and  the  life  which  they  had  led  in  their 
days  of  ignorance.  Of  God's  covenant  with  the 
chosen  people,  though  now  it  was  abolished,  St. 
Peter  would  hardly  speak  as  a  vain  manner  of 
life.  But  to  the  worship  of  the  heathen  the 
word  might  fitly  be  applied.  Paul  and  Barnabas 
entreat  the  crowd  at  Lystra,  who  would  have 
done  sacrifice  to  them  as  to  their  gods,  to  turn 
from  these  vanities  to  serve  the  living  God  (Acts 
xiv.  15);  and  to  the  Ephesians  St.  Paul  writes 
that  they  should  no  longer  walk,  as  the  other 
Gentiles  walk,  in  the  vanity  of  their  mind  (Eph. 
iv.  17).  The  parents  of  such  men,  having  them- 
selves no  knowledge,  could  impart  none  to  their 
children,  could  not  lift  them  higher,  could  not 
make  them  purer;  and  yet  the  ties  of  natural 
affection  would  plead  strongly  for  what  had 
been  held  right  by  their  fathers  for  generations. 

But  the  price  which  has  been  paid  for  their 
ransom  may  convince  them  how  precious  they 
are  in  the  eyes  of  a  Father  in  heaven.  They  are 
redeemed  "  with  precious  blood,  as  of  a  lamb 
without  blemish  and  without  spot,"  even  the 
blood  of  Christ.  For  ages  the  offering  of  sacri- 
fices had  kept  before  the  minds  of  Israel  the 
need  of  a  redemption,  but  they  could  do  no 
more.  The  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  and  the 
ashes  of  a  heifer  suffice  only  to  the  purifying  of 
the  flesh,  and  can  never  take  away  sin.  But 
now  the  true  fountain  is  opened,  and  St.  Peter 
has  learnt,  and  bears  witness,  what  was  the 
meaning  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  "  If  I  wash  thee 
not,  thou  hast  no  part  with  Me"  (John  xiii.  8). 
The  door  of  mercy  is  opened,  that  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  such  wondrous  love  the  hearts  of  men 
may  be  opened  also. 

And  this  counsel  of  God  has  been  from  all 
eternity.  Christ  "  was  foreknown  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  "  as  the  Lamb  to  be  of- 
fered for  human  redemption.  The  world  and 
its  history  form  but  a  tiny  fragment  of  God's 
mighty  works,  and  yet  for  mankind  a  plan  so 
overflowing  with  love  was  included  in  the  vision 
of  Jehovah  before  man  or  his  home  had  exist- 
ence except  in  the  Divine  mind.  Now  by  the 
Incarnation  the  secret  counsel  is  brought  to 
light,  and  the  foretokenings  of  type  and  proph- 
ecy receive  their  interpretation.  "  He  was  mani- 
fested at  the  end  of  the  times  for  your  sake." 
He    was    made    flesh,    and    tabernacled    among 


men;  He  showed  by  the  signs  whrch  He  wrought 
that  He  was  the  Saviour  drawing  near  to  them 
that  they  might  draw  near  unto  Him.  His  lift- 
ing up  on  the  cross  spake  of  the  true  healing 
of  the  souls  of  all  who  would  look  unto  Him. 
And  when  death  had  done  its  work  upon  the  hu- 
man body,  He  was  manifested  more  thoroughly 
as  the  beloved  Son  of  God  by  His  resurrection 
from  the  grave.  The  first  Christians  felt  that 
God's  work  was  now  complete,  salvation  se- 
cured. It  is  not  unnatural  therefore  that  they 
should  expect  the  drama  of  the  world's  history 
soon  to  be  closed.  For  the  Master  had  not 
seldom  spoken  of  the  coming  of  a  speedy  judg- 
ment. Hence  the  age  in  which  they  lived 
seemed  to  merit  the  name  of  "  the  end  of  the 
times."  We  now  can  see  that  the  judgment  of 
which  Christ  spake  was  wrought  in  great  part 
by  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  though  His 
words  are  still  prospective,  and  will  not  find 
their  entire  fulfilment  till  the  close  of  human 
history;  and  the  whole  Christian  era  may  be  in- 
tended and  included  in  "  the  end  of  the  times." 
This  was  the  goal  towards  which  God's  counsel 
had  been  moving  since  the  world  was  made.  No 
new  revelation  is  to  be  looked  for,  and  we  who 
live  in  the  light  of  Christ's  religion  are  those 
upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come.  In 
this  sense  the  words  may  be  applied  in  every  age 
and  to  every  generation  of  Christians.  To 
them,  as  to  St.  Peter's  converts,  the  preacher 
may  testify,  "  For  your  sakes "  all  this  was 
planned  and  wrought,  and  may  offer  the  ransom 
of  the  Saviour  to  His  people,  assured  that  in  this 
speck  of  time  Christ  is  being  manifested  for 
their  sake  also.  For  "  they  through  Him  are  be- 
lievers in  God,"  as  the  Lord  Himself  hath  testi- 
fied. "  No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by 
Me  ";  "I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life." 
The  words  are  as  true  to-day  as  when  Christ 
was  upon  earth.  Since  the  Fall  the  glory  and 
majesty  of  Jehovah  have  been  unapproachable. 
Sin  rendered  man  both  unfit  and  unable  to  have 
the  pure  communion  of  the  days  of  innocence. 
It  was  the  vision  of  Jesus  by  faith  which  brought 
Abraham  near  to  God  and  filled  him  with  joy. 
And  so  with  all  the  saints  and  prophets  of  the 
first  covenant.  They  beheld  Him,  but  it  was 
afar  off.  They  greeted  the  maturing  promises, 
but  only  as  strangers  and  pilgrims  upon  earth. 
To  the  Asian  converts  and  to  us  also  the  testi- 
mony of  St.  Peter  and  his  fellows  is  from  those 
who  beheld  the  glory  of  God  as  it  was  mani- 
fested in  Christ,  who  saw  Him  when  raised  from 
the  dead,  and  watched  His  ascent  into  the  glory 
of  heaven.  And  by  such  witness  faith  in  what 
God  has  wrought  is  confirmed.  We  are  sure 
that  He  raised  Christ  from  the  dead;  we  are  sure 
that  He  has  received  Him  into  glory:  and  thus 
through  all  generations  the  faith  and  hope  of 
Christians  are  sustained  and  rest  unshaken  upon 
God. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CHRISTIAN   BROTHERHOOD:    ITS    CHAR- 
ACTER AND  DUTIES. 

1   Peter  i.  22-ii.  3. 

That  holy  lives  have  been  lived  in  solitude 
none  would  venture  to  dispute,  and  that  devout 
Christians    have    found   strength    for   themselves 
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and  given  examples  to  the  world  by  withdrawal 
from  the  society  of  their  fellows  is  attested  more 
than  once  in  the  history  of. Christendom.  But 
with  lives  of  such  isolation  and  seclusion  the 
New  Testament  exhibits  little  sympathy.  To 
whatever  preparation  the  Christian  is  exhorted, 
it  is  never  with  a  view  to  himself.  Though  not 
of  the  world,  he  is  to  be  in  the  world,  that  men 
may  profit  by  his  example.  The  prayer  of  the 
Lord  for  His  disciples  ere  He  left  them  was,  not 
that  they  might  be  taken  out  of  the  world,  but 
protected  from  its  evils. 

Christ's  intention  was  to  found  a  Church,  a 
communion,  a  brotherhood,  and  all  His  language 
looks  that  way:  "  One  is  your  Master,  and  all  ye 
are  brethren  "  ;  "  So  let  your  light  shine  before 
men  that  they  may  see  your  good  works  and 
glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven."  And 
of  like  character  is  the  teaching  of  the  Epistles: 
"  Be  kindly  affectioned  in  love  of  the  brethren  " 
(Rom.  xii.  10);  "Let  brotherly  love  continue" 
(Heb.  xiii.  1).  We  are  in  no  way  surprised 
therefore  when  St.  Peter  turns  from  his  exhorta- 
tions to  personal  sobriety,  obedience,  and  holi- 
ness, and  addresses  the  converts  on  the  appli- 
cation of  these  virtues,  that  through  them  they 
may  bind  in  closer  bonds  the  brotherhood  of 
Christ:  "  Seeing  ye  have  purified  your  souls 
in  your  obedience  to  the  truth  unto  unfeigned 
love  of  the  brethren,  love  one  another  from  the 
heart  fervently."  Obedience  is  the  sole  evidence 
by  which  the  believer  can  show  that  God's  call 
has  wrought  in  him  effectually.  His  election  is  of 
the  Father's  foreknowledge,  his  sanctification  is 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  it  is  the  sprin- 
kling of  the  blood  of  Christ  which  makes  him  fit 
for  entry  into  the  house  of  the  Father.  In  the 
Christian,  so  called  and  so  aided,  there  must  be 
a  surrender  of  himself  to  the  guidance  of  that 
spirit  which  deigns  to  guide  him.  The  law  in 
his  members  must  be  mortified,  and  another  and 
purer  law  accepted  as  the  rule  of  his  life.  This 
law  St.  Peter  calls  "  the  truth  "  because  it  has 
been  made  manifest  in  its  perfection  in  the  life 
of  Jesus,  who  is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the 
Life.  Of  this  example  St.  Paul  testifies  as  "  the 
truth  which  is  in  Jesus."  He  therefore  who 
would  cherish  the  Christian  hope  will  purify  him- 
self even  as  Christ  is  pure.  The  way  and  means 
unto  such  purification  is  obedience. 

This  first  and  most  needful  step  the  Apostle 
believes,  from  his  knowledge  of  their  lives,  that 
these  Asian  converts  have  taken  in  earnest,  and 
thus  have  attained  to  a  love  of  their  brethren 
which  differs  utterly  from  the  love  which  the 
world  exhibits,  which  is  true,  sincere,  unfeigned. 
But  the  believer's  life  is  a  life  of  constant  prog- 
ress. Daily  advance  is  the  evidence  of  vitality. 
All  the  language  which  Scripture  applies  to  it 
proclaims  this  to  be  its  character.  It  is  called 
a  walk,  a  race,  a  pilgrimage,  a  warfare.  The 
Christian  all  his  life  through  will  find  himself  so 
far  from  what  Christ  intends  to  make  him  that 
he  must  ever  be  pressing  forward.  Hence, 
though  they  have  attained  to  a  stage  of  purifi- 
cation, have  put  off  in  some  degree  the  old  man, 
the  Apostle's  exhortation  is  "  Press  forward  "  ; 
"  Love  one  another  from  the  heart  fervently." 
The  English  word  describes  a  warmth  and  ear- 
nestness of  love  which  is  deep-seated  and  true, 
but  the  original  expresses  more  than  this,  more 
of  the  sustained  effort  to  which  St.  Peter  is 
urging  them.  It  points  to  incessant  striving,  to 
a  constancy  like  that  of  the  prayers  of  the  Church 


for  the  Apostle  himself  when  he  was  in  prison, 
a  prayer  made  unto  God  without  ceasing.  So 
steadfast  must  be  the  Christian  love;  and  such 
love  the  purified,  undistracted  heart  alone  can 
manifest,  a  heart  which  has  been  released  from 
the  entanglements  of  earthly  ambitions  and  striv- 
ings, whose  affections  are  fully  set  on  the  things 
above. 

Such  souls  must  be  filled  with  the  Spirit;  a 
steadfastness  like  this  comes  only  of  the  new 
birth.  And  of  this  the  converts  are  reminded  in 
the  words  which  follow:  "having  been  begotten 
again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorrupt- 
ible, through  the  word  of  God."  It  is  true  they 
are  but  at  the  outset  of  their  Christian  course: 
but  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  made  a  new 
creature.  And  in  this  connection  the  word  of 
God  might  be  taken  in  a  twofold  sense.  First, 
the  Word  who  was  made  flesh,  in  whom  was 
light;  and  the  light  was  the  life  of  men.  Through 
His  resurrection  God  has  begotten  men  again  to 
a  life  which  shall  know  no  corruption.  But  the 
figure  which  the  Apostle  presently  employs  of 
the  withering  grass  and  the  falling  flower  carries 
our  mind  rather  to  Christ's  explanation  of  His 
own  parable.  The  seed  is  the  word  of  God,  which 
liveth  and  abideth.  And  throughout  the  New 
Testament  the  life-possessing  and  life-giving 
power  of  the  Gospel  is  made  everywhere  con- 
spicuous. When  it  was  first  proclaimed,  we  read 
again  and  again,  "  The  word  of  God  grew  might- 
ily and  prevailed"  (Acts  xii.  24;  xix.  20);  and 
the  figurative  language  used  to  describe  its  char- 
acter shows  how  potent  is  its  might.  It  is  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit  (Eph.  vi.  16);  "It  is  quick 
and  powerful  "  (Heb.  iv.  12).  By  it  Christ  foiled 
the  tempter.  It  makes  those  strong  in  whom  it 
abides  (1  John  ii.  14).  It  is  free,  and  not  bound 
(2  Tim.  ii.  9).  St.  Paul  calls  it  "  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation  "  (Rom.  i.  16),  "  the  word  of 
truth,  the  gospel  of  salvation  "  (Eph.  i.  13)  and 
says,  "  It  comes,  not  in  word  only,  but  in  power  " 
(1  Thess.  i.  5).  This  is  the  incorruptible  seed  of 
which  St  Peter  speaks.  And  his  words  force  on 
our  thoughts  that  for  such  a  seed  a  fitting  ground 
must  be  prepared,  if  the  new  life  of  which  it  is 
the  source  is  to  bear  its  due  fruit.  This  prepara- 
tion it  is  which  the  Apostle  is  anxious  to  enforce, 
the  purifying  and  cleansing  of  the  seed-plot  of 
men's  hearts.  They  must  not  be  hardened  so  as 
to  forbid  it  access,  and  leave  it  for  every  chance 
enemy  to  trample  on  or  carry  away;  they  must 
not  be  choked  with  alien  thoughts  and  purposes: 
the  cares  of  life,  the  pleasures  of  the  world.  Such 
things  perish  in  the  using,  and  can  have  no  affin- 
ity with  the  living  and  abiding  word  of  God, 
which,  even  as  He,  is  eternal  and  unchanging. 

And  herewith  is  bound  up  a  very  solemn 
thought.  The  word  may  be  neglected,  may  be 
choked,  in  individual  hearts;  but  still  it  liveth 
and  abideth,  and  will  appear  to  testify  against  the 
scorners:  "  He  that  rejecteth  Me  and  receiveth 
not  My  words  hath  one  that  judgeth  Him;  the 
word  that  I  have  spoken,  the  same  shall  judge 
him  in  the  last  day.  For  I  have  not  spoken  of 
Myself"  (John  xii.  48).  But  for  those  who  ac- 
cept the  message  of  the  word  and  live  thereby 
St.  Peter's  language  is  full  of  comfort,  especially 
to  those  who  are  in  like  affliction  with  these 
Asian  Christians.  For  them  the  acceptance  of 
the  faith  of  Jesus  must  have  meant  the  rending 
asunder  of  earthly  ties;  the  natural  brotherhood 
would  be  theirs  no  longer.  But  they  are  en- 
rolled in  a  new  family — a  family  which  cannot 
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perish,  whose  seed  is  incorruptible,  whose  kinship 
shall  stretch  forward  and  be  ever  enlarging 
through  all  time  and  into  eternity.  For  they, 
like  the  word  by  which  they  are  begotten  again, 
will  live  and  abide  for  evermore. 

And  confirming  this  lesson  by  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  (xl.  6-8),  the  Apostle  thus  links  together 
the  ancient  Scriptures  and  the  New  Testament. 
But  in  so  doing  he  shows  by  his  language  how 
he  regards  the  latter  as  more  excellent  and  a 
mighty  advance  upon  the  former.  The  margin 
of  the  Revised  Version  helpfully  indicates  the 
difference  of  the  words.  In  Isaiah  the  teaching 
is  styled  a  saying.  It  was  the  word  whereby 
God,  through  some  intermediary,  made  known 
his  will  to  the  children  of  men.  But  under  the 
Gospel  the  word  is  that  living,  spiritual  power 
which  is  used  as  synonymous  with  the  Lord  Him- 
self. The  word  of  good  tidings  has  now  been 
spoken  unto  men  by  a  Son,  the  very  image  of  the 
Divine  substance,  the  effulgence  of  God's  glory, 
and  now  possesses  a  might  quick  even  to  discern 
the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.  This  is 
verily  the  living  word  of  God  (Heb.  iv.  12). 

And  we  of  to-day  can  see  what  ground  there 
was  for  the  Apostle's  faith  and  for  his  teaching, 
how  true  the  prophetic  word  has  been  found  in 
the  events  of  history.  "  All  flesh  is  as  grass,  and 
all  the  glory  thereof  as  the  flower  of  grass.  The 
grass  withereth,  and  the  flower  falleth:  but  the 
word  of  the  Lord  abideth  for  ever."  When  we 
cast  our  thoughts  back  to  the  time  when  St. 
Peter  wrote,  we  see  the  converts  who  had  ac- 
cepted the  word  of  God  a  mere  handful  of  people 
amid  the  throngs  of  heathendom,  the  religion 
which  they  professed  the  scorn  of  all  about  them, 
to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  to  the  Greeks 
foolishness,  and  its  preachers  in  the  main  a  few 
poor,  untrained,  uninfluential  men,  of  no  rank  or 
conspicuous  ability.  On  the  other  hand,  wor- 
shipping crowds  proclaimed  the  greatness  of 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  and  the  power  of  the 
Roman  Empire  was  at  its  height,  or  seemed  so, 
with  the  whole  of  the  civilised  world  owning  its 
sway.  And  now  that  world's  wonder,  the  temple 
at  Ephesus,  is  a  pile  of  ruins,  and  over  the  Ro- 
man power  such  changes  have  passed  that  it  has 
utterly  faded  out  of  existence;  but  the  doctrines 
of  the  Galilean,  who  claimed  to  be  the  Incarnate 
Word  of  God,  are  daily  extending  their  influence, 
proving  their  vitality  to  be  Divine. 

But  though  in  his  language  he  has  seemed  to 
mark  the  superiority  of  the  Gospel  message,  the 
Apostle  is  deeply  conscious  that  the  office  of  the 
preacher  has  much,  nay,  its  chief  character,  in 
common  with  that  of  the  prophet.  Hence  he 
proceeds  to  call  the  Gospel  message,  now  that 
it  is  left  to  the  lips  of  Evangelists  and  Apostles 
to  proclaim,  a  saying  like  that  of  Isaiah.  In  this 
way  he  links  the  New  Testament  to  the  Old,  the 
prophet  to  the  preacher.  Both  spake  the  same 
word  of  God;  both  were  moved  by  the  same 
spirit;  both  proclaimed  the  same  deliverance,  the 
one  looking  onward  in  hope  to  the  coming  Re- 
deemer, the  other  proclaiming  that  the  redemp- 
tion had  been  accomplished.  "  This  is  the  tell- 
ing "  (the  saying)  "  of  good  tidings  which  was 
preached  unto  you." 

Here  Peter  seems  to  allude  to  a  preaching 
earlier  than  his  own,  and  to  none  can  we  attrib- 
ute the  evangelisation  of  these  parts  of  Asia  with 
more  probability  than  to  St.  Paul  and  his  mis- 
sionary colleagues.  But  there  was  no  note  of 
disagreement   between    these    early   ambassadors 


of  Christ.  They  could  all  say  of  their  work, 
"  Whether  it  were  I  or  they,  so  we  preached, 
and  so  ye  believed." 

Having  spoken  of  the  seed,  the  Apostle  now 
turns  to  the  seed  plot  which  needs  its  special 
preparation.  It  must  be  cleared  and  broken  up, 
or  the  seed,  though  scattered,  will  have  small 
chance  of  roothold. 

But  here  St.  Peter  recurs  to  his  former  meta- 
phor. He  has  spoken  (i.  13)  of  the  Christian's 
equipment,  how  with  girded  loins  he  should  pre- 
pare himself  for  the  coming  struggle.  He  now 
speaks  of  what  he  must  lay  aside.  He  has  been 
purified,  or  made  to  long  after  purification, 
through  his  obedience  to  the  truth,  so  that  he 
can  with  earnest  desire  seek  to  make  known  his 
love  to  the  brethren;  and  the  word  of  God  is 
powerful  to  overcome  such  dispositions  as  are 
destructive  of  brotherly  love.  Hence  it  is  to  no 
hopeless,  unaided  conflict  that  the  Apostle  urges 
his  converts  when  he  writes  of  their  "  putting 
away  therefore  all  wickedness,  and  all  guile,  and 
hypocrisies,  and  envies,  and  all  evil  speakings." 
It  is  a  formidable  list  of  evils,  but  St.  Peter's 
words  treat  them  as  forming  no  part  of  the  true 
man.  These  are  overgrowths,  which  can  be 
stripped  away,  though  the  operation  will  many 
a  time  be  painful  enough;  they  have  enveloped 
and  enclosed  the  sinner,  and  cling  close  about 
him,  but  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  can  help 
him  to  be  unclothed  of  them  all.  They  are  the 
forces  which  make  for  discord.  The  word  of 
good  tidings  began  with  "  peace  on  earth,  good 
will  towards  men."  Hence  those  who  hearken  to 
the  message  must  put  away  everything  contrary 
thereto.  First  in  the  Apostle's  enumeration 
stands  a  general  term,  wickedness,  those  which 
follow  it  being  various  forms  of  its  development. 
We  learn  how  utterly  alien  this  wickedness  is  to 
the  spirit  of  Christ  when  we  notice  the  employ- 
ment of  the  word  to  describe  the  sin  of  Simon: 
"  Thou  hast  neither  part  nor  lot  in  this  matter, 
for  thy  heart  is  not  right  before  God "  (Acts 
viii.  22).  Such  a  man  had  no  comprehension  of 
the  source  of  the  Apostolic  powers;  the  sacred 
things  of  God  were  unknown  to  one  who  could 
treat  such  gifts  as  merchandise.  And  it  is  full 
of  interest  in  the  present  connection  to  observe 
that  what  our  English  Version  there  renders 
"  matter  "  is  really,  as  the  margin  (R.  V.)  shows. 
"  word."  It  was  the  word  of  God  which  was 
mighty  in  the  first  preachers,  which  was  growing 
and  prevailing  as  they  testified  unto  Christ,  and 
in  this  "  word  "  a  heart  like  Simon's  could  have 
no  share.  He  was  no  fit  member  of  the  fellow- 
ship of  Christ. 

Guile  was  the  sin  of  Jacob,  a  sin  which  brake 
the  bond  of  brotherhood  between  him  and  Esau, 
and  wrought  so  much  misery  in  the  whole  of 
Jacob's  family  history.  Guile  was  not  found  in 
Nathanael.  The  searching  eye  of  Jesus  saw  that 
the  sin  of  the  "  supplanter "  was  not  in  him. 
Hence  he  is  pointed  out  as  an  example  of  the 
true  Israel,  that  which  the  race  of  Jacob  was  in- 
tended to  become. 

That  hypocrisy  is  a  foe  to  brotherhood  our 
Lord  makes  evident  as  he  reproaches  the  Phari- 
sees for  this  sin.  "  I  thank  Thee  that  I  am  not 
as  other  men  are,  nor  even  as  this  publican," 
are  words  which  could  never  rise  to  the  lips 
of  him  whose  heart  was  purified  by  the  Spirit  of 
God;  and  envy  brings  hatred  in  its  train.  It 
was  by  envy  that  Saul  was  incited  to  seek  the 
death  of  David;  it  was  from  envy  that  Joseph's 
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brethren  sold  him  into  Egypt;  through  envy  a 
greater  than  Joseph  was  sold  to  be  crucified 
(Matt,  xxvii.  18),  and  this  sin  led  to  war  in 
heaven  itself. 

From  evil-speaking  these  Asian  converts  them- 
selves had  to  suffer,  and  would  know  by  experi- 
ence its  mischievous  effects.  They  were  spoken 
against  as  evil-doers,  as  the  Apostle  notes  twice 
over  (i  Peter  ii.  12;  iii.  15).  This  evil  adds  cow- 
ardice to  its  other  baneful  qualities,  for  it  takes 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  him  against  whom 
it  is  directed,  and  is  that  vice  which  in  2  Cor. 
xii.  20  is  described  as  backbiting,  a  rendering 
which  the  Revised  Version  leaves  undisturbed, 
while  those  who  indulge  in  it  are  called  back- 
biters (Rom.  i.  30).  St.  James  has  much  to  say 
in  its  dispraise:  "  Speak  not  one  against  another, 
brethren.  He  that  speaketh  against  a  brother  or 
judgeth  his  brother  speaketh  against  the  law, 
and  judgeth  the  law  "  (James  iv.  11).  Such  a  one 
is  intruding  into  the  prerogative  of  God  Himself, 
and  passing  sentence  where  he  can  have  no  sure 
knowledge  of  the  acts  which  he  judges.  "  Evil- 
speaking,"  says  one  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,* 
"  is  a  restless  demon,  never  at  peace.  So  speak 
no  evil  of  any,  nor  take  pleasure  in  listening 
thereto."  By  good  works  St.  Peter  instructs  his 
converts  to  live  down  such  cowardly  slanders, 
that  those  who  revile  their  good  manner  of  life 
in  Christ  may  be  put  to  shame  thereby.  '  Purity 
will  overcome  iniquity,  innocence  gain  the  day 
against  deceit. 

But  the  transformation  to  which  the  Apostle 
exhorts  them  must  be  verily  to  become  a  new 
creation,  and  so  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  their  con- 
dition as  one  akin  to  that  of  new-born  babes. 
These,  by  natural  instincts,  turn  away  from  all 
that  will  hurt  them,  and  seek  only  what  can  nour- 
ish and  support.  To  such  right  inclinations,  to 
such  simplicity  of  desire,  must  the  Christian  be 
brought.  He  has  been  born  again  of  the  word  of 
God.  From  this  he  is  to  seek  his  constant  nur- 
ture, as  instinctively  as  the  babe  turns  to  its 
mother's  breast.  This  is  able  to  save  the  soul 
(James  i.  21),  but  it  cannot  be  received  unless 
the  vices  which  war  against  it  be  put  away,  and 
a  spirit  of  meekness  take  their  place.  They  seek 
other  and  less  pure  food  for  their  support. 

Christians  are  to  long  for  the  spiritual  milk 
which  is  without  guile.  This  food  for  babes  in 
Christ  is  the  word,  which  is  taken  by  the  Spirit 
and  offered  a  nurture  for  the  soul.  But  there 
must  be  a  longing  for,  a  readiness  to  accept,  what 
is  offered.  For  the  spiritual  appeals  to  the  rea- 
son of  man,  and  though  offered,  is  not  forced 
on  him.  The  Spirit  takes  of  the  things  of  Christ 
and  shows  them  unto  us.  And  the  purification, 
the  clearing  off  and  putting  away  corrupt  dis- 
positions, about  which  the  Apostle  speaks  so 
earnestly,  applies  an  eye-salve  to  the  inward 
vision  which  helps  us  to  see  things  in  their  true 
light,  and  so  to  long  for  what  is  really  profitable 
food  without  guile,  which  does  not  disappoint  the 
hope  of  those  that  seek  it.  "  That  ye  may  grow 
thereby  unto  salvation."  It  is  called  the  word  of 
salvation.  '  To  you,"  says  St.  Paul  to  the  men  of 
Antioch  (Acts  xiii.  26),  is  the  word  of  this  sal- 
vation sent  forth;  and  through  it  is  proclaimed 
the  remission  of  sins.  The  healthy  condition  of 
the  life  of  the  soul  is  evidenced  by  these  two 
signs:  longing  for  proper  food  and  growth  by 
partaking  thereof.  For  there  is  no  standing  still 
in  spiritual  life,  any  more  than  in  the  natural  life. 
*  Hermas,  Mand.,  ii.  a. 


Where  there  is  no  growth,  decay  has  already  set 
in;  if  there  be  no  waxing  of  the  powers,  they 
have  already  begun  to  wane.  To  the  natural 
human  growth  there  must  needs  come  this  wan- 
ing; the  body  will  decay;  but  the  spiritual  in- 
crease can  continue,  must  continue,  until  the 
stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ  be  attained,  till 
we  come  to  be  made  like  unto  Him  when  we  see 
Him  as  He  is.  Watch,  then,  strive  and  pray  for 
growth,  "  if  ye  have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gra- 
cious." The  true  food  once  found  and  appreciated, 
the  joy  of  this  support  will  be  such  that  no  other 
will  ever  be  desired.  Hence  St.  Peter  adopts,  or 
rather  adapts,  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  (xxxiv. 
9)  who  tells  of  the  blessedness  of  trusting  in  the 
Lord.  The  angels  of  the  Lord  encampeth  round 
about  them  that  fear  Him  and  setteth  them 
free.  This  is  the  initial  stage:  the  deliverance 
from  the  power  of  evil.  Then  come  the  desire 
and  longing  for  the  true  strength.  "  O  taste  and 
see  that  the  Lord  is  gracious;  blessed  is  the  man 
that  findeth  refuge  in  Him."  The  joy  of  such  a 
refuge  can  come  even  to  those  who  are  suffering 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Asian  converts.  But  the 
Psalmist's  words  are  full  of  teaching.  God's 
training  is  empirical.  Spiritual  experience  comes 
before  spiritual  knowledge.  Well  does  St.  Ber- 
nard say  of  this  lesson,  though  his  words  pass 
the  power  of  translation,  "  Unless  you  have 
tasted  you  will  not  see.  The  food  is  the  hidden 
manna;  it  is  the  new  name  which  no  one  knows 
but  he  who  receives  it.  It  is  not  external  train- 
ing, but  the  unction  of  the  Spirit,  which  teaches; 
it  is  not  knowledge  (scientia)  which  grasps  the 
truth,  but  the  conscience  (conscientia)  which  at- 
tests it." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  PRIESTHOOD  OF  BELIEVERS. 

1  Peter  ii.  4-10. 

Leaving  the  exhortation  to  individual  duties, 
the  Apostle  turns  now  to  describe  the  Christian 
society  in  relation  to  its  Divine  Founder,  and 
tells  both  of  the  privileges  possessed  by  be- 
lievers, and  of  the  services  which  they  ought 
to  render.  He  employs  for  illustration  a  figure 
very  common  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  compares 
the  faithful  to  stones  in  the  structure  of  some 
noble  edifice,  built  upon  a  sure  foundation.  Such 
language  on  his  lips  must  have  had  a  deep  sig- 
nificance. He  was  the  rock-man;  his  name  Peter 
was  bestowed  by  Christ  in  recognition  of  his 
grand  confession:  and  Jesus  had  consecrated  the 
simile  which  the  Apostle  uses  by  His  own  words, 
"  Upon  this  rock  I  will  build  My  Church " 
(Matt.  xvi.  18),  words  which  were  daily  finding 
a  blessed  fulfilment  in  the  growth  of  these  Asian 
Churches. 

A  rock  is  no  unusual  figure  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  represent  God's  faithfulness,  and  its  use 
is  specially  frequent  in  Isaiah  and  the  Psalms. 
"  In  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  an  everlasting  rock  " 
(Isa.  xxvi.  4),  says  the  prophet;  again  he  calls 
God  "the  rock  of  Israel"  (xxx.  29);  while  the 
prayers  of  the  Psalmist  are  full  of  the  same 
thought  concerning  the  Divine  might  and  pro- 
tection: "  Be  Thou  my  strong  rock  and  my 
fortress "  (Psalm  xxxi.  2) ;  "  Lead  me  to  the 
Rock  that  is  higher  than  I  "  (lxi.  2);  "O  God, 
my  rock  and  my  Redeemer  "   (xix.   14). 
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But  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  goes 
farther  than  that  of  the  Old.  Strength,  protec- 
tion, permanence — these  were  attributes  of  the 
rock  of  which  Isaiah  spake  and  David  sang. 
The  life-possessing  and  life-imparting  virtue  of 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  a  part  of  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  Gospel.  Through  Him  were  light  and  im- 
mortality brought  to  light.  The  rock  which  lives 
is  found  in  Jesus  Christ.  In  Him  is  life  without 
measure,  ready  to  be  imparted  to  all  who  seek  to 
be  built  up  in  Him. 

"  Unto  whom  coming,  a  living  stone,  rejected 
indeed  of  men,  but  with  God  elect,  precious."  By 
purification  of  thought,  and  act,  and  word,  that 
childlike  frame  has  been  sought  after  which  fits 
them  to  draw  near;  and  they  come  with  full  assur- 
ance. Jesus  they  know  as  the  Crucified,  as  the 
Lord  who  came  to  His  own,  and  they  received 
Him  not.  Generations  of  preparation  had  not 
made  Jewry  ready  for  her  King's  coming,  had 
failed  to  impress  the  people  with  the  signs  of  His 
advent;  and  so  they  disowned  Him,  and  cried, 
"We  have  no  king  but  Caesar."  But  the  converts 
know  Jesus  also  as  Him  who  was  raised  from 
the  dead  and  exalted  to  glory.  This  honour  He 
hath  "  with  God."  No  other  than  He  could 
bring  salvation.  Therefore  has  he  received  a 
name  that  is  above  every  name.  And  "  with 
God  "  here  signifies  that  heavenly  exalta- 
tion and  glory.  The  sense  is  as  when  Jesus  tes- 
tifies, "  I  speak  what  I  have  seen  with  My 
Father  "  (John  viii.  38) — that  is,  in  heaven — or 
when  He  prays.  "  Glorify  me,  O  Father,  with 
Thine  own  self  "  (xvii.  5).  From  this  excellent 
glory  He  sends  down  His  Spirit,  and  gives  to 
His  people  a  share  of  that  life  which  has  been 
made  manifest  in  Him.  Their  part  is  but  to 
come,  to  seek,  and  every  one  that  seeketh  is  sure 
to  find. 

"  Ye  also,  as  living  stones,  are  built  up  a  spir- 
itual house."  Not  because  they  are  living  men 
does  the  Apostle  speak  of  them  as  living  stones. 
They  may  be  full  of  the  vigour  of  natural  life, 
yet  have  no  part  in  Christ.  The  life  which  joins 
men  to  Him.  comes  by  the  new  birth.  And  the 
union  of  believers  with  Christ  makes  itself  pat- 
ent by  a  daily  progress.  He  is  a  living  stone; 
they  are  to  be  made  more  and  more  like  Him 
by  a  constant  drawing  near,  a  constant  drinking 
in  from  His  fulness  of  the  life  which  is  the  light 
of  men.  In  this  light  new  graces  grow  within 
them;  old  sins  are  cast  aside.  By  this  prepara- 
tion, this  shaping  of  the  living  stones,  the  Spirit 
fits  Christians  for  their  place  in  the  Spiritual 
building,  unites  them  with  one  another  and  with 
Christ,  fashions  out  of  them  a  true  communion 
of  saints — saints,  who,  that  they  may  advance  in 
saintliness,  have  duties  to  perform  both  directly 
to  God  and  for  His  sake  to  the  world  around. 
By  diligence  therein  the  upbuilding  goes  daily 
forward. 

First,  they  are  "  to  be  a  holy  priesthood,  to 
offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God 
through  Jesus  Christ."  From  the  day  when  God 
revealed  His  will  on  Sinai,  such  has  been  the 
ideal  set  before  His  chosen  servants.  "  Ye  shall 
be  unto  Me  a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  na- 
tion "  (Exod.  xix.  6)  stands  in  the  preface  of  the 
Divinely  given  law.  And  God  changes  not. 
Hence  the  praise  of  the  Lamb's  finished  work 
when  He  has  purchased  unto  God  men  of  every 
tribe,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation  is  sung 
Vcfore  the  throne  in  the  self-same  strain:  "  Thou 
Madest   them   to   be   unto   God   a   kingdom   and 


priests"  (Rev.  v.  10).  Under  the  early  dispensa- 
tion God  was  leading  men  up  from  material  sac- 
rifices to  pay  unto  Him  true  spiritual  worship. 
The  Psalmist  has  learnt  the  lesson  when  he 
pleads,  "Offer  the  sacrifices  of  righteousness, 
and  put  your  trust  in  the  Lord"  (Psalm  iv.  6); 
and  Hosea's  sense  of  what  was  well-pleasing  to 
God  is  made  clear  in  his  exhortation,  "  Take 
with  you  words  and  return  unto  the  Lord;  say 
unto  Him,  Take  away  all  iniquity,  and  accept  that 
which  is  good,  so  will  we  render  as  bullocks  the 
offering  of  our  lips  "  (xiv.  3).  The  Apostle  to 
the  Romans  is  hardly  more  explicit  than  this 
when  he  urges,  "  present  your  bodies  a  living 
sacrifice  "  (xii.  1),  or  to  the  Hebrews,  "  Let  us 
offer  up  a  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God  continually, 
that  is,  the  fruit  of  lips  which  make  confession 
to  His  name  "  (xiii.  15). 

But  the  Apostles  could  add  to  the  exhortations 
of  the  prophets  and  psalmists  a  ground  of  blessed 
assurance,  could  promise  how  these  living  sacri- 
fices, these  offerings  of  praise,  had  gained  a  cer- 
tainty of  acceptance  through  Jesus  Christ: 
"  Through  Him  we  have  boldness  and  access  in 
confidence  through  our  faith  in  Him  "  (Eph.  iii. 
12);  and  in  another  place,  "Having  Him  as  a 
great  priest  over  the  house  of  God,"  that  spir- 
itual house  into  which  believers  are  builded,  "  let 
us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart,  in  fulness  of 
faith,  having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil 
conscience  and  our  bodies  washed  with  pure 
water"  (Heb.  x.  22).  Thus  do  believers  be- 
come priests  unto  God,  in  every  place  lifting  up 
holy  hands  in  prayer,  prayer  which  is  made  ac- 
ceptable through  their  great  High-priest. 

It  was  only  from  oral  teaching  that  these  Asian 
Christians  knew  of  those  lessons  which  we  now 
can  quote  as  the  earliest  messages  to  the  Church 
of  Christ.  The  Scripture  was  to  them  as  yet  the 
Scripture  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  this  St. 
Peter  points  them  for  the  confirmation  which  it 
supplies.  And  his  quotation  is  worthy  of  notice 
both  for  its  manner  and  its  matter:  "  Because  it 
is  contained  in  Scripture,  Behold,  I  lay  in  Zion 
a  chief  corner-stone,  elect,  precious;  and  he  that 
believeth  on  Him  shall  not  be  put  to  shame." 
The  passage  is  from  Isaiah  (xxviii.  16) ;  but  a 
comparison  with  that  verse  shows  us  that  .the 
Apostle  has  not  quoted  all  the  words  of  the 
prophet,  and  that  what  he  has  given  corresponds 
much  more  closely  with  the  Greek  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint  than  with  the  Hebrew.  The  latter  con- 
cludes, "  He  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste," 
and  contains  some  words  not  represented  in  the 
version  of  the  Seventy.  The  variations  which 
St.  Peter  accepts  are  such  as  to  assure  us  that 
for  him  (and  the  same  is  true  for  the  rest  of  the 
Apostles)  the  purport,  the  spiritual  lessons,  of 
the  word  were  all  which  he  counted  essential. 
Neither  Christ  Himself  nor  His  Apostles  adhere 
in  quotation  to  precise  verbal  exactness.  They 
felt  that  there  lay  behind  the  older  record  so 
many  deep  meanings  for  which  the  fathers  of 
old  were  not  prepared,  but  which  Gospel  light 
made  clear.  To  somewhat  of  this  fuller  sense 
the  translators  of  the  Septuagint  seem  to  have 
been  guided.  They  lived  nearer  to  the  rising  of 
the  day-star.  Through  their  labours  God  was  in 
part  preparing  the  world  for  the  message  of 
Christ.  The  words  which  Isaiah  was  guided  to 
use  express  the  confidence  of  a  believer  who  was 
looking  onward  to  God's  promise  as  in  the  fu- 
ture: "  He  shall  not  make  haste."  He  knows 
that  the  purpose  of  God  will  be  brought  to  pass; 
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that,  as  the  prophet  elsewhere  says,  "  The  Lord 
will  hasten  it  in  its  time  "  (lx.  22).  Man  is  not 
to  step  in,  Jacob-like,  to  anticipate  the  Divine 
working. 

But  "  shall  not  be  ashamed  "  was  a  form  of 
the  promise  more  suited  to  the  days  of  St.  Peter 
and  these  infant  Churches.  For  the  name  of 
Christ  was  in  many  ways  made  a  reproach;  and 
only  men  of  faith,  like  Moses  and  the  heroes  cel- 
ebrated with  him  in  Heb.  xi.,  could  count  that 
reproach  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  of 
Egypt.  Other  and  weaker  hearts  needed  en- 
couragement, needed  to  be  pointed  to  the  privi- 
leges and  glories  which  are  the  inheritance  of 
the  followers  of  Jesus.  And  in  this  spirit  he 
applies  the  prophetic  words,  "  For  you  there- 
fore which  believe  is  the  preciousness."  Faith 
makes  real  all  the  offers  of  the  Gospel.  It  opens 
heaven,  as  to  the  vision  of  St.  Stephen,  so  that 
while  they  are  still  here  believers  behold  the 
glory  of  God  to  which  Christ  has  been  exalted, 
are  assured  of  the  victory  which  has  been  won  for 
them,  and  that  in  His  strength  they  may  conquer 
also.  Thus  they  receive  continually  the  earnest 
of  those  precious  and  exceeding  great  promises 
(2  Peter  i.  4)  whereby  they  become  partakers  of 
the  Divine  nature. 

But  all  men  have  not  faith.  The  Bible  tells 
us  this  on  every  page.  God  knows  what  is  in 
man,  and  in  His  revelation  He  has  set  forth  not 
only  invitations  and  blessings,  but  warnings  and 
penalties.  Life  and  good,  death  and  evil — these 
have  been  continually  proclaimed  as  linked  to- 
gether by  God's  law,  but  ever  with  the  exhorta- 
tion, "  Choose  life."  Of  such  warning  messages 
St.  Peter  gives  ,  examples  from  prophecy  and 
psalm:  "But  for  such  as  disbelieve,  the  stone 
which  the  builders  rejected,  the  same  was  made 
the  head  of  the  corner"  (Psalm  cxviii.  22),  "  and 
a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence  " 
(Isa.  viii.  14);  "for  they  stumble  at  the  word, 
being  disobedient."  Here  the  Apostle  touches 
the  root  of  the  evil.  The  test  of  faith  is  obedi- 
ence. It  was  so  in  Eden;  it  must  be  ever  so. 
But  now,  as  then,  the  tempter  comes  with  his 
insidious  questionings,  "Hath  God  said?"  and 
sowing  doubts,  he  goes  his  way,  leaving  them  to 
work;  and  work  they  do.  Now  it  is  the  truth, 
now  the  wisdom,  of  the  command,  that  men 
stumble  at.  But  in  each  case  they  disobey. 
Those  leave  it  unobserved;  these  despise  and  set 
it  at  naught.  And  the  penalty  is  sure.  For  mark 
the  twofold  aspect  of  God's  dealing  which  is  set 
forth  in  the  passages  chosen  by  St.  Peter  to  en- 
force his  lesson.  Spite  of  man's  disobedience, 
God's  purpose  is  not  thwarted.  The  stone  which 
He  laid  in  Zion  has  been  made  the  head  of  the 
corner.  Though  rejected  by  some  builders  it  has 
lost  none  of  its  preciousness,  none  of  its  strength. 
Those  who  draw  near  unto  it  find  life  thereby; 
are  made  fit  for  their  places  in  the  Divine  build- 
ing, in  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord's  house  which 
He  will  most  surely  establish  as  the  latter  days 
draw  on.  But  they  who  disobey  are  overthrown. 
The  despised  stone,  which  is  the  sure  word  of 
God,  rises  up  in  men's  self-chosen  path,  and 
makes  them  fall,  and  at  the  last,  if  they  persist 
in  despising  it,  will  appear  for  their  condemna- 
tion. 

"  Whereunto  also  they  were  appointed."  The 
Apostle  has  in  mind  the  words  of  Isaiah,  how 
the  prophet,  in  that  place  from  which  he  has 
just  quoted,  declares  that  many  shall  stumble  and 
fall,  and  be  broken,  and  be  snared,  and  be  taken. 


This  is  the  lot  of  the  disobedient.  These  penal- 
ties dog  that  sin.  It  is  the  unvarying  law  of  God. 
The  Bible  teaches  this  from  first  to  last,  by  pre- 
cepts as  well  as  by  examples.  The  disobedient 
must  stumble.  But  the  Bible  does  not  teach  that 
any  were  appointed  unto  disobedience.  Such 
fatalist  lessons  are  alien  to  God's  infinite  love. 
The  two  ways  are  set  before  all  men.  God  tries 
us  thus  because  He  has  gifted  us  above  the  rest 
of  creation,  that  we  may  render  Him  a  willing 
service.  But  neither  prophet  nor  Apostle  teaches 
that  to  stumble  is  to  be  finally  cast  away.  Both 
picture  God's  mercy  in  as  large  terms  as  those 
in  which  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  Jews:  "  Did 
God  cast  off  His  people?  God  forbid.  .  .  .  They, 
if  they  continue  not  in  their  unbelief,  shall  be 
grafted  in,  for  God  is  able  to  graft  them  in 
again  "  (Rom.  xi.). 

A  hardening  in  part  hath  befallen  Israel,  and 
to  the  Church  of  Christ  there  is  offered  the  bless- 
edness which  aforetime  was  to  be  the  portion  of 
the  chosen  people.  But  the  offer  is  made  on  like 
terms  of  obedient  service,  and  involves  large  du- 
ties. St.  Peter  marks  the  likeness  of  the  two 
offers  by  choosing  the  words  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  describe  the  Christian  calling,  with  its 
privileges  and  its  duties.  Believers  in  Christ  are 
a  peculiar  treasure  unto  God  from  among  all 
people,  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  a  holy  nation, 
even  as  was  said  to  Israel  (Exod.  xix.  5,  6)  when 
they  came  out  of  Egypt  and  received  the  Law 
from  Sinai.  But  among  the  dispersion,  for  whom 
he  writes,  there  were  those  who  had  been  hea- 
thens, as  well  as  the  converts  from  Judaism. 
That  he  may  show  them  also  to  be  embraced  in 
the  new  covenant,  and  their  calling  contemplated 
under  the  old,  the  Apostle  points  to  another  of 
God's  promises,  where  Hosea  (i.  10;  ii.  23)  tells 
of  the  grace  that  was  ready  to  be  shed  forth  on 
them  which  in  time  past  were  no  people,  but  now 
are  the  people  of  God,  which  had  not  obtained 
mercy,  but  now  have  obtained  mercy.  Thus  all, 
Jew  and  Gentile,  are  to  be  made  one  holy  fel- 
lowship, one  people  for  God's  own  possession. 

And  this  kingdom  of  God's  priests  has  its  duty 
to  the  world  as  well  as  unto  God.  Israel  in  time 
past  was  chosen  to  be  God's  witness  to  the  rest 
of  mankind,  so  that  when  men  saw  that  no  na- 
tion had  God  so  nigh  unto  them  as  Jehovah  was 
whenever  Israel  called  upon  Him,  that  no  na- 
tion had  statutes  and  judgments  so  righteous  as 
all  the  Law  which  had  been  given  from  Sinai, 
they  might  be  constrained  to  say,  "  Surely  this 
great  nation  is  a  wise  and  understanding  people," 
and  might  themselves  be  won  to  the  service  of  a 
God  so  present  and  so  holy.  And  now  each 
member  of  the  Christian  body,  while  offering 
himself  a  living  sacrifice  to  God,  while  delighting 
to  do  His  will,  while  treasuring  His  law,  is  to  ex- 
ercise himself  in  wider  duties,  that  God's  glory 
may  be  displayed  unto  all  men.  One  of  the 
psalmists,  whose  words  have  been  in  part  referred 
to  Christ  Himself,  testifies  how  this  priesthood 
for  mankind  should  be  fulfilled:  "I have  published 
righteousness  in  the  great  congregation;  lo,  I 
will  not  refrain  my  lips,  O  Lord,  Thou  knowest. 
I  have  not  hid  Thy  righteousness  within  my 
heart;  I  have  declared  Thy  faithfulness  and  Thy 
salvation;  I  have  not  concealed  Thy  loving-kind- 
ness and  Thy  truth  from  the  great  congregation  " 
(Psalm  xl.  9,  10).  These  were  the  excellences 
which  the  Psalmist  had  found  in  God's  service, 
and  his  heart  ran  over  with  desire  to  impart  the 
knowledge  unto  others.    With  juster  reason  shall 
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Christ's  servants  be  prompted  to  a  like  evangel. 
They  cannot  hold  their  peace,  specially  while  they 
consider  how  great  blessings  those  lose  who  as 
yet  own  no  allegiance  to  their  Master. 

"  That  ye  may  show  forth  the  excellencies  of 
Him  who  called  you  out  of  darkness  into  His 
marvellous  light."  This  theme  fills  the  rest  of 
the  letter.  The  Apostle  teaches  that  in  every  con- 
dition this  duty  has  its  place  and  its  opportuni- 
ties. Subjects  may.  fulfil  it,  as  they  yield  obedi- 
ence to  their  rulers,  servants  in  the  midst  of  ser- 
vice to  their  masters,  wives  and  husbands  in  their 
family  life,  each  individual  in  the  society  where 
his  lot  is  cast,  and  specially  those  who  preside 
over  the  Christian  congregations.  Wherever  the 
goodness  of  God's  mercy  has  been  tasted,  there 
should  be  hearts  full  of  thanksgiving,  voices 
tuned  to  the  praise  of  Him  who  has  done  great 
things  for  them.  Lives  led  with  this  aim  will 
make  men  to  be  truly  what  God  designs:  a  holy 
nation;  a  kingdom  of  priests.  And  ever  as  men 
walk  thus  will  the  kingdom  for  which  we  daily 
pray  be  brought  nearer. 

The  opportunities  for  winning  men  to  Christ 
differ  in  modern  times  from  those  which  were 
open  to  the  earliest  Christian  converts;  but  there 
is  still  no  lack  of  adversaries,  no  lack  of  those  by 
whom  the  hope  of  the  believer  is  deemed  un- 
reasonable: and  now,  as  then,  the  good  works 
which  the  opponents  behold  in  Christian  lives 
will  have  their  efficacy.  These  cannot  for  ever 
be  spoken  against.  A  good  manner  of  life  in 
Christ  shall,  through  His  grace,  finally  put  the 
gainsayers  to  shame.  They  shall  learn,  and  gain 
blessing  with  the  lesson,  that  the  stone  which 
they  have  so  long  been  rejecting  has  been  set 
up  by  God  to  be  the  foundation  of  His  Church, 
the  head  stone  of  the  corner,  and  the  gates  of 
Hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CHRISTIANS    AS    PILGRIMS    IN    THE 
WORLD. 

1    Peter  ii.    11-17. 

THEApostle  opens  his  exhortations  with  a  word 
eminently  Christian:  "  Beloved."  It  is  a  word 
whose  history  makes  us  alive  to  and  thankful  for 
the  Septuagint  Version.  Without  that  transla- 
tion there  would  have  been  no  channel  through 
which  the  religious  ideas  of  Judaism  could  have 
been  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  the  Western  peo- 
ples. There  are  several  Greek  words  which  sig- 
nify "  to  love,"  but  bound  up  with  every  one  of 
them  :.s  some  sense  which  renders  it  ill-fitted  to 
describe  true  Christian  love  and  still  less  suited 
for  expressing  the  love  of  God  to  man.  The 
word  in  the  text  has  been  fashioned  to  tell  of  that 
love  which  St.  Paul  describes  in  his  "  more  ex- 
cellent way"  (1  Cor.  xiii.).  In  classic  speech  it 
implies  more  of  the  outward  exhibition  of  wel- 
come, than  of  deep  affection.  But  the  trans- 
lators of  the  Septuagint  have  taken  it  specially 
for  themselves,  and  use  it  first  to  express  the 
love  of  Abraham  for  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  2);  and, 
thus  consecrating  and  elevating  it,  they  have 
brought  it  at  length  to  great  dignity,  for  they  em- 
ploy it  to  signify  the  love  of  the  Lord  for 
His  people  and  the  highest  love  of  man  to  God: 
"  The  Lord  preserveth  all  them  that  love  Him  " 
(Psalm  cxlv.  20);  "The  Lord  loveth  the  right- 


eous "  (cxlvi.  8).  So  in  the  New  Testament 
it  can  be  used  of  the  "  well-beloved  "  Son  Him- 
self. With  such  an  expression  of  their  union  to 
each  other  in  the  Lord  does  St.  Peter  preface 
his  admonitions.     They  are  counsels  of  love. 

"  I  beseech  you,  as  sojourners  and  pilgrims." 
The  Christian  looks  for  a  life  eternal.  In  com- 
parison thereof  the  best  things  of  this  time  are 
of  little  account,  while  the  evil  of  the  world  ren- 
ders it  no  safe  resting-place.  It  is  but  as  a  lodg- 
ing for  a  brief  night,  and  at  dawn  the  traveller 
sets  forward  for  his  true  home.  Hence  the  ar- 
gument of  the  Apostolic  entreaty.  You  have  no 
long  time  to  stay,  and  none  to  waste;  your  motto 
is  ever  "  Onward!  "  "  I  beseech  you  to  abstain 
from  fleshly  lusts,  which  war  against  the  soul." 
Of  the  perils  of  life's  journey  the  Psalmist  gives 
us  a  telling  sketch  in  the  first  verse  of  Psalm  i.; 
and  if  we  may  accept  the  words  as  the  outcome  of 
David's  experience,  they  teach  us  the  subtlety  of 
these  lusts  of  the  flesh,  as  they  war  against  the 
soul.  They  had  led  David  to  adultery  and  mur- 
der. The  first  stage  of  the  course  through  which 
they  carry  you  is  described  as  walking  by  the 
counsel  of  the  ungodly.  It  is  not  being  of  their 
number,  but  only  being  ready  to  accept  their 
advice;  and  though  the  course  has  begun,  it  is 
still  possible  for  him  who  walks  to  turn  round 
and  to  turn  back.  The  next  step  shows  captiva- 
tion.  The  man  stands  in  the  way  of  sinners, 
not  afraid  of  his  company  now,  though  they  have 
a  taint  of  positive  guilt  instead  of  the  negative 
character  of  ungodliness.  But  the  war  against 
the  soul  goes  on;  and  the  captive  at  the  next 
stage  sinks  down  willingly  is  pleased  with  his 
chains,  sits  in  the  seat  of  the  scorners,  as  ready 
now  as  they  to  make  a  mock  at  sin.  With  good 
reason  does  St.  Peter  use  most  solemn  words  of 
entreaty.  The  peril  at  all  times  is  great.  The 
flesh  warreth  against  the  spirit.  We  cannot  do 
the  things  that  we  would.  But  for  these  men  the 
danger  was  extreme.  Some  of  them  had  lived 
in  surroundings  where  such  sins  were  counted 
a  part  of  religious  duty;  had  the  support  of  long 
prescription;  were  sanctioned  and  indulged  in 
by  those  of  the  convert's  own  blood. 

Yet  the  Apostle  does  not  counsel  the  new-made 
Christians  to  run  away  from  this  battle.  They 
owe  a  duty  to  those  who  are  out  of  the  way, 
and  must  not  shrink  from  it,  be  it  ever  so  pain- 
ful: "having  your  behaviour  seemly  among  the 
Gentiles."  Their  lives  are  to  be  led  in  the  sight 
of  their  fellow-men,  to  be  so  led  as  to  have  the 
approval  of  a  clear  conscience,  and  to  be  void  of 
offence  in  the  eyes  of  others.  This  outward  seem- 
liness  is  what  Christian  love  exhibits  as  a  testi- 
mony to  Christ's  grace  and  an  attraction  unto  the 
world,  making  known  unto  all  men  the  unsearch- 
able riches  of  Christ:  "  that,  wherein  they  speak 
against  you  as  evil-doers,  they  may  by  your 
good  works,  which  they  behold,  glorify  God  in 
the  day  of  visitation."  The  seemly  conduct  of 
believers  must  be  continuous,  or  it  will  fail  of  its 
effect.  It  is  not  one  display  of  Christian  conduct, 
nor  occasional  spasmodic  manifestations  thereof, 
which  will  win  men  to  love  the  way  of  Christ. 
And  this  is  the  result  without  which  Christ's 
people  are  not  to  rest  satisfied.  The  evil  reports 
of  the  adversaries  are  ill-grounded,  but  they  do 
not  think  so;  and  the  only  means  of  removing 
their  perverse  view  is  by  a  continuous  revelation 
of  the  excellence  of  Christ's  service.  They  may 
rail,  but  we  must  bless;  they  may  persecute:  we 
must  not  retaliate,  but  returning  good  always  for 
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their  evil,  make  them  see  at  length  that  this 
way  which  they  are  attacking  has  a  character  and 
a  power  to  which  they  have  been  strangers. 
This  enlightenment  is  implied  in  the  word  "  be- 
hold "  :  "  They  behold  your  good  works."  It 
denotes  initiation  into  a  mystery.  And  to  unbe- 
lievers Christ's  religion  must  be  a  mystery.  The 
clearing  of  the  vision  leads  them  up  to  faith. 
The  word  in  every  place  where  it  occurs  in  the 
New  Testament  is  St.  Peter's  own,  and  he  em- 
ploys it  once  (2  Peter  i.  16)  to  describe  the 
vision,  the  insight,  into  the  glory  of  Christ, 
which  he  and  his  fellows  gained  at  the  Transfig- 
uration. Such  a  sight  removes  all  questionings, 
and  constrains  the  enlightened  soul  to  join  in  the 
exclamation,  "  Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be 
here."  The  victory  for  Christ  is  to  be  won  on  the 
very  ground  where  the  opposition  was  made. 
In  the  very  matter  over  which  the  enemy  re- 
viled, there  shall  they  praise  God  for  that  which 
they  erewhile  maligned.  This  it  is  which  con- 
stitutes their  day  of  visitation.  Some  have 
thought  the  visitation  intended  was  to  be  one  of 
punishment  for  obstinate  withstanding  of  the 
truth,  but  it  surely  harmonises  better  with  the 
glory  of  God  that  the  dispensation  should  be 
one  of  instruction  and  light.  We  seem  to  have 
a  notable  example  of  what  is  meant  in  the  history 
of  St.  Paul.  He  in  all  earnestness  persecuted 
the  Way  unto  the  death.  The  day  of  visitation 
came  to  him,  a  day  which,  while  darkening  the 
bodily  vision,  gave  a  clearness  to  the  soul.  The 
persecutor  became  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  the  world  bore  him  witness  that  now  he 
preached  the  faith  of  which  he  had  once  made 
havoc  (Gal.  i.  23).  This  was  God's  own  con- 
quest, but  in  the  same  manner  will  believers  be 
helped  to  win  their  victory.  They  are  to  aim  at 
nothing  less,  never  to  rest  content  till  the  ac- 
cusers of  their  good  deeds  are  brought  to  glory 
in  the  performance  of  the  same.  So  was  Justin 
Martyr  won  to  the  side  of  Christianity:  "When 
I  heard  the  Christians  accused  and  saw  them 
fearless  of  death  and  of  everything  else  that  is 
counted  fearful,  I  was  sure  they  could  not 
be  living  in  wickedness  and  in  the  love  of  pleas- 
ures "  (2  Apol.  xii.).  Well-doing  shall  not  fail 
of  its  reward.  Men  will  testify,  as  of  Isaac  of 
old,  "  We  saw  plainly  that  the  Lord  was  with 
thee,  and  we  said,  Let  there  now  be  an  oath  be- 
twixt us"  (Gen.  xxvi.  28). 

The  Apostle  now  turns  to  one  illustration  of 
Christian  behaviour  wherein  the  converts  might 
be  tempted  to  think  themselves  absolved  from 
some  portion  of  their  duty.  They  were  living 
under  heathen  rulers.  Did  their  freedom  in 
Christ  release  them  from  obligations  to  the  civil 
powers?  The  question  was  sure  to  arise.  St. 
Peter  supplies  both  a  rule  and  a  reason:  "  Be 
subject  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's 
sake."  Christians,  just  as  other  men,  hold  their 
place  in  the  commonweal.  All  that  the  state 
requires  citizens  to  do  in  aid  of  good  govern- 
ment, order,  the  support  of  institutions  and  the 
like,  will  fall  upon  them,  as  upon  others. 
Whether  the  demands  made  upon  them  in  this 
wise  be  always  for  ends  of  which  they  would 
approve,  they  are  not  to  discuss  so  long  as  their 
rulers  provide  duly  for  the  social  order  and  wel- 
fare. This  is  the  apostolic  rule.  The  reason  is, 
Men  are  to  submit  thus  for  the  Lord's  sake. 
The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God,  and 
He  would  have  obedience  yielded  to  them.  The 
Bible   knows   nothing   about    forms    of    govern- 


ment; these  are  to  be  ordered  as  men  at  various 
times  and  under  various  conditions  deem  most 
helpful.  But  the  Bible  doctrine  is  that  God  uses 
all  powers  of  the  world  for  His  own  purposes 
and  to  work  out  His  will.  Of  Pharaoh,  who  had 
deliberately  despised  God's  messages  through 
Moses,  the  Divine  voice  declared  that  he  would 
long  ago  have  been  cut  off  from  the  earth,  but 
was  made  to  stand  that  he  might  show  God's 
power,  and  that  His  name  might  be  declared 
throughout  all  the  earth  (Exod.  ix.  15,  16);  and 
of  the  Assyrian  at  a  later  day  (Isa.  x.  10,  12) 
God  tells  how  he  was  used  as  the  rod  of  the  Di- 
vine anger,  but  that  the  fruit  of  his  stout  heart 
and  the  glory  of  his  high  looks  would  surely  be 
punished.  God  employs  for  His  ends  instruments 
with  which  He  is  not  always  well  pleased.  These 
can  inflict  His  penalties,  yea,  even  may  be  made 
to  advance  His  glory.  Pilate  was  assured  by 
Christ  Himself  that  the  power  which  he  was 
about  to  exercise  was  only  by  Divine  permission: 
"  Thou  wouldest  have  no  power  against  Me  ex- 
cept it  were  given  thee  from  above  "  (John  xix. 
11);  and  St.  Paul  enforces  obedience  to  authori- 
ties equally  with  St.  Peter:  "  He  that  resisteth 
the  power  withstandeth  the  ordinance  of  God  " 
(Rom.  xiii.  2).  Be  subject,  therefore,  "  whether 
it  be  to  the  king,  as  supreme;  or  unto  govern- 
ors, as  sent  by  him  for  vengeance  on  evil-doers 
and  for  praise  for  them  that  do  well."  The 
order  under  which  these  converts  were  living  was 
superintended  by  some  officer  appointed  by  the 
Roman  emperor,  and  to  this  the  form  of  the 
Apostle's  words  applies.  The  king  is  the  Csesar; 
the  governor  is  the  procurator  or  subordinate 
official  by  whom  the  imperial  power  was  repre- 
sented in  the  provinces.  When  St.  Peter  wrote, 
Nero  ruled  in  Rome,  and  was  represented  abroad 
by  ministers  often  of  a  like  character. 

How  extreme  must  after  this  be  the  case  of 
those   who    would   claim    freedom   to    resist   the 
rulers  under  whom  they  live.     God  has  allowed 
them  to  stand,   He  is  using  them  for  His  own 
purposes,    they    may    be    the    ministers    of    His 
vengeance,   and   to    Him   alone   does   vengeance 
belong.     He  intends  them  also  to  recognise  the 
merit  of  the  doers  of  good.     It  may  be  that  they 
do    not    fulfil    God's   intent    in    either    wise,    yet 
while  He  suffers  them  to  keep  their  power  the 
Christian's  duty  is  obedience  to  every  civil  enact- 
ment, for  anarchy  would  be  a  curse  both  to  him 
and  to  others,   bringing  in   its  train   more   hurt 
than    help.     When     Christians     shall    be     found 
among  those  who  abide  by  the  law  of  the  lands 
wherein  they  dwell,  even  should  their  faith  not 
be  accepted  by  their  rulers,  their  good  citizenship 
will  hardly  fail  to  disarm  hatred  and  abate  perse- 
cution.    And   so   they   are   to   range   themselves 
ever  On  the  side  of  order.     "  For  so  is  the  will 
of   God,   that   by   well-doing   ye    should   put   to 
silence  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men."     For  this 
end   believers   are   to   abide    in   the   world,    that 
through  them  the  world  may  be  renewed.     The 
opponents  of  their  faith  suffer,  says  the  Apostle, 
from  lack  of  knowledge.     As  he  says  in  another 
place,    "  they   rail   in   matters   whereof   they   are 
ignorant  "    (2   Peter  ii.    12).     Had   men   known, 
they  would  not  have  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory; 
and  did  they  know,  they  would  not  persecute  His 
followers.     But  knowledge  will  not  come  with- 
out a  preacher.    Such  preachers  of  the  excellence 
of  their  faith  shall  the  law-abiding  Christians  in 
each  community  be  made.    They  shall  publish  the 
lessons  of  their  own  experience;  they  shall  win 
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favour  by  their  example.  The  world  will  recog- 
nise that  these  men  have  a  secret  which  others 
do  not  possess,  will  find  that  they  yield  obedi- 
ence to  earthly  rulers  because  they  are  above 
all  things  servants  of  God.  It  was  through  con- 
victing them  of  their  ignorance  that  Jesus  put 
the  Sadducees  to  silence.  "  Ye  do  err,"  was  His 
argument,  "  not  knowing  the  Scriptures  nor  the 
power  of  God  "  (Matt.  xxii.  34).  And  when  men 
are  made  sensible  of  such  ignorance,  they  are 
silenced  for  very  shame  (1  Cor.  xv.  34).  This 
word  "  silenced  "  is  very  expressive  both  in  the 
Gospel  and  here.  It  implies  that  a  bridle  or 
muzzle  is  put  upon  the  mouth  of  ignorance,  so 
that  it  may  either  be  guided  into  a  better  way, 
or,  if  not  so,  be  checked  from  doing  harm.  For 
some  there  are  who  not  only  will  be  ignorant, 
but  foolish  also,  whom  no  teaching  will  profit. 
But  even  these  will  in  the  end  be  silenced.  So, 
as  says  the  brother  Apostle,  "  be  not  overcome 
of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good  "  (Rom.  xii. 
21). 

The  first  part  of  the  Apostle's  exhortation  in 
our  verse  had  in  view,  it  may  be,  more  especially 
the  Gentile  converts.  Their  past  life  had  been 
one  of  evil-doing  in  the  sight  of  God;  those 
whom  they  had  left,  and  who  were  most  likely 
to  be  their  adversaries,  were  still  walking  in  the 
same  ways,  and  were  to  be  won  over  and  con- 
quered for  Christ.  He  now  turns -more  directly 
to  those  who  had  been  Jews.  These  were  no 
longer  bound  to  the  observance  of  the  ceremo- 
nial law,  and  we  know  from  the  New  Testament 
as  well  as  from  Church  history  that  with  this 
release  there  were  exhibited  in  the  lives  of  many 
such  excesses  as  made  them  a  disgrace  to  the 
Christian  name.  We  find  much  about  these  in 
the  Second  Epistle.  St.  Peter  would  not  keep 
the  Jewish  converts  under  the  burden  of  the 
Law,  but  he  warns  them  against  their  besetting 
danger:  "  as  free,  and  not  using  your  freedom 
for  a  cloak  of  wickedness,  but  as  bondservants 
of  God."  There  were  bad  Jews,  even  as  there 
have  been  bad  Christians.  These  would  wel- 
come a  rule  which  set  them  at  liberty  from  the 
Mosaic  observances,  to  which  their  adherence 
aforetime  had  been  in  outward  seeming  rather 
than  in  earnest  zeal.  To  these  St.  Peter  preaches 
that  to  lay  aside  Judaism  is  not  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity. The  Leader  of  the  new  faith  had  ever 
taught  a  different  lesson.  He  came  not  to  de- 
stroy the  Law,  but  to  fulfil  it,  and  to  set  forth 
God's  will  in  a  nobler  aspect.  Those  who  would 
follow  Him  must  take  up  the  cross.  His  service 
is  a  yoke  which  restrains  from  all  evil.  Those 
who  come  to  Christ  come  as  bondservants  of 
God,  free  only  because  they  are  bound  to  the 
observance  of  the  noblest  law.  They  must  lay 
aside  the  flesh,  with  its  affections  and  lusts,  and 
not  vindicate  their  freedom  by  using  it  as  an  oc- 
casion to  riot  and  self-indulgence. 

And  the  Apostle  binds  together  all  his  teaching 
in  four  closing  precepts:  "  Honour  all  men; 
Love  the  brotherhood;  Fear  God;  Honour  the 
king."  All  men,  without  distinction,  are  to  be 
honoured,  because  in  all  there  remains  the  image 
of  God.  It  may  be  defaced,  blurred  exceedingly. 
The  more  needful  is  it  to  deal  considerately  with 
such,  that  we  may  help  to  restore  what  has  been 
marred.  Those  who  are  our  brethren  in  Christ, 
the  brotherhood,  we  shall  own  with  affection, 
seeking  to  be  of  one  heart  and  one  soul  with 
them,  because  they  belong  to  Christ.  For  them 
we  shall   have,   if  we  be  true  to  our  faith,   that 


mighty  love  which  passeth  in  excellence  both 
faith  and  hope.  But  the  exhortation  of  St.  Peter 
speaks  in  this  wise:  Ye  who  hold  your  brethren 
in  Christ  unspeakably  dear,  do  not  allow  that 
love  to  suffice,  to  swallow  up  all  regard  for  other 
men.  They  also  need  your  thoughts,  your  help. 
The  heathen,  the  unbelievers — these  have  the 
strongest  possible  claim,  even  their  great  need. 
And  so  with  the  other  pair  of  precepts.  Ye  who 
fear  God,  which  is  your  foremost  duty,  do  not  let 
that  fear  lessen  your  willingness  to  do  honour  to 
your  earthly  rulers.  The  feelings  toward  God 
and  the  king  differ  in  character  and  in  degree, 
but  both  have  their  place  in  proper  share  in  the 
heart  of  the  true  servant  of  Christ. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

CHRISTIAN  SERVICE. 

1  Peter  ii.  18-25. 

The  Gospel  history  shows  very  clearly  that  dur- 
ing our  Lord's  lifetime  His  followers  were  drawn 
largely  from  the  ranks  of  the  poor.  It  was  fitting 
that  He  who  had  been  proclaimed  in  prophecy 
as  "  the  servant  of  the  Lord  "  should  enter  the 
world  in  humble  estate;  and,  from  the  lowly  po- 
sition of  the  Virgin  Mother  and  her  husband, 
the  life  of  Jesus  for  thirty  years  must  have  been 
spent  in  comparative  poverty  and  amid  poor  sur- 
roundings. The  major  part  of  His  chosen  dis- 
ciples were  fisherfolk  and  such-like.  And  though 
we  read  of  the  wife  of  Herod's  steward  among 
the  women  who  ministered  unto  Him,  and  of  the 
richer  Joseph  of  Arimathaea  as  a  secret  disciple, 
these  are  marked  exceptions.  To  the  poor  His 
Gospel  was  preached,  and  among  the  poor  it  first 
made  its  way.  The  question  of  the  chief  priests, 
"  Hath  any  of  the  rulers  believed  on  Him,  or  of 
the  Pharisees?"  (John  vii.  48)  tells  its  own  tale, 
as  does  also  the  significant  record,  "  The  com- 
mon people  heard  Him  gladly  "  (Mark  xii.  3,7). 

It  need  not  therefore  much  surprise  us  if  St. 
Peter,  now  that  he  begins  to  classify  his  counsels, 
addresses  himself  first  to  "  household  servants  "  : 
"  Servants,  be  in  subjection  to  your  masters,  with 
all  fear."  We  have,  however,  to  bear  in  mind, 
as  we  consider  the  Apostle's  exhortation,  that 
most  of  those  whom  he  addresses  were  slaves. 
They  had  no  power  of  withdrawing  themselves, 
though  their  service  should  prove  burdensome 
and  grievous.  St.  Paul,  in  writing  to  the  same 
class,  nearly  always  employs  the  word  which 
means  "  bondservants."  Yet  his  counsel  agrees 
with  St.  Peter's.  Thus  he  exhorts  that  their  ser- 
vice be  "with  fear  and  trembling"  (Eph.  vi.  5); 
in  Col.  iii.  22,  "  Obey  in  all  things  them  that 
are  your  masters."  And  to  Timothy  and  Titus 
it  is  given  as  a  part  of  their  charge  to  "  exhort 
servants  to  be  in  subjection  to  their  own  mas- 
ters and  to  be  well-pleasing  to  them  in  all 
things"  (1  Tim.  vi.  1;  Titus  ii.  9). 

When  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  wrote,  this  slave 
population  was  everywhere  very  numerous.  Gib- 
bon calculates  that  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  the 
slaves  were  at  least  equal  in  number  to  the  free 
inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world;  Robertson 
places  the  estimate  much  higher.  These  formed, 
then,  a  very  large  share  of  the  public  to  which 
the  first  preachers  had  to  appeal,  and  we  can  un- 
derstand the  importance  to  the  Christian  cause  of 
the  behaviour  of  these  humble,  but  doubtless  most 
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numerous,  members  of  the  society.  Their  lives 
would  be  a  daily  sermon  in  the  houses  of  their 
masters.  Hence  the  very  earnest  exhortations 
addressed  to  them  that  by  their  conduct  they 
should  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in 
all  things;  that  they  should  count  their  mas- 
ters worthy  of  all  honour;  that  the  name  of  God 
and  of  the  doctrine  be  not  blasphemed;  that  they 
should  be  in  subjection  with  all  fear.  Everything 
in  the  New  Testament  concerning  slaves  goes  to 
show  that  they  were  a  most  important  factor  in 
the  early  Christian  societies. 

Men  wonder  nowadays  that  there  is  so  little 
said  by  any  of  the  Apostles  about  freeing  slaves 
from  their  bondage.  The  best  men  in  those  times 
and  long  before  appear  to  have  regarded  slavery 
as  one  of  the  institutions  with  which  they  were 
bound  to  rest  content.  It  flourished  everywhere; 
it  was  countenanced  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  older 
dispensation.  Eleazar  was  Abraham's  slave,  and 
the  Law  in  many  passages  contemplates  the  pos- 
session by  Israelites  of  persons  who  were  bought 
with  their  money.  Hence  we  find  no  remon- 
strance against  slave-holding  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment writings,  only  advice  to  those  who  were  in 
such  bondage  to  cultivate  a  spirit  which  would 
render  it  less  galling  and  to  strive  that  by  their 
behaviour  the  cause  of  Christ  might  be  advanced. 
St.  Paul  represents  the  ideas  of  his  age  when, 
writing  to  the  Corinthians,  he  says,  "  Wast  thou 
called  being  a  bondservant?  Care  not  for  it;  but 
if  thou  canst  be  made  free,  use  it  rather  "  (i  Cor. 
vii.  21).  Freedom  was  worth  having,  but  any 
heroic  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  yoke  is  not  en- 
couraged in  the  Epistles.  Yet  it  must  have  been 
a  lot  which  called  for  the  exercise  of  much  moral 
strength  to  make  it  bearable.  Even  from  the 
house  of  the  Christian  Philemon  the  slave  Onesi- 
mus  found  cause  to  run  away.  But  St.  Paul  in 
his  letter  admits  no  right  on  the  slave's  part  to 
take  this  course.  With  the  Apostle  there  is  no 
question  that  the  first  duty  is  to  go  back  to  his 
master.  All  that  he  urges  is  that  the  common 
profession  of  Christianity  by  slave  and  master 
ought  to,  and  doubtless  would,  alleviate  the  con- 
ditions of  servitude.  There  were  in  Christianity, 
as  time  has  shown,  germs  which  would  fructify, 
a  spirit  which  some  day  would  strike  off  the 
chains  of  slaves.  But  the  vision  of  such  a  time 
had  not  dawned  either  for  St.  Paul  or  St.  Peter. 
Christ  has  overcome  the  world  in  many  other 
matters  beside  slavery.  It  is  only  that  Christians 
are  so  tardy  in  awaking  to  the  fulness  of  His 
lessons. 

So  in  apostolic  days  the  rights  and  claims  of 
slave-masters  were  looked  upon  as  indisputable. 
Be  subject,  "  not  only  to  the  good  and  gentle, 
but  also  to  the  froward."  There  is  to  be  no  re- 
sistance, no  lapse  in  duty.  About  service  ren- 
dered to  good  masters  there  might  be  little  ap- 
prehension, but  even  here  St.  Paul  finds  oc- 
casion for  warning.  "  They  that  have  believ- 
ing masters,"  he  says,  "  let  them  not  despise 
them  because  they  are  brethren  "  (i  Tim. 
vi.  2).  Christian  freedom  was  not  without 
its  dangers  in  many  forms,  especially  to 
minds  wherein  liberty  was  a  strange  idea. 
But  froward  masters  are  to  be  faithfully  served 
likewise,  and  care  is  to  be  taken  withal  to 
remove  every  occasion  for  their  frowardness. 
The  apostolic  lesson  is  to  make  suffering  en- 
durable, noble,  acceptable  to  God,  by  seeing  that 
it  be  always  undeserved.  How  strange  a  doctrine 
this  in  the  eyes  of  the  world!    The  rule  of  purely 


human  conduct  would  be  just  the  opposite.  If 
wrong  be  undeserved,  rebel  at  once.  Christianity 
supplies  a  motive  for  the  contrary  course: 
"  conscience  toward  God."  The  world's  spirit 
is  not  His  spirit,  and  to  have  praise  with 
Him  should  be  the  Christian's  single  aim.  Men 
can  at  times  be  patient  when  rebuke  is  deserved, 
but  the  world  sees  that  that  deserves  no  credit. 
"  What  thank  have  ye?  "  they  cry.  But  they  give 
no  praise  for  the  bearing  of  unmerited  rebuke. 

The  world  counts  such  conduct  weakness,  and 
is  still  far  from  comprehending  the  Divineness  of 
the  virtue  of  yielding  patiently  to  wrong.  God 
has  long  been  teaching  the  lesson,  but  it  has  been 
slowly  learnt.  He  chose  the  milder,  timid  Jacob 
rather  than  the  fiery  Esau.  Both  had  faults  in 
multitude.  With  the  world  Esau  is  oft  the  fa- 
vourite. At  a  later  day  he  stamps  with  approval 
the  noble  mercy  of  David  in  sparing  Saul,  while 
round  Daniel  and  his  companions  in  Babylon 
there  gathers  something  of  a  halo  of  New  Testa- 
ment sanctity  by  reason  of  the  noble  confession 
which  they  made  under  persecution.  These  are 
chapters  in  the  Divine  lesson-book.  Such  lives 
marked  stages  in  the  preparation  for  the  Ser- 
vant of  the  Lord.  Men,  if  they  would  have 
hearkened,  were  being  trained  to  estimate  such 
a  character  at  God's  value.  Now  Christ's  ex- 
ample is  before  us,  and  we  are  bidden  to  fol- 
low it. 

"  For  hereunto  were  ye  called."  Strange  invi- 
tation to  be  dictated  by  love,  a  call  to  suffering? 
And  yet  the  Master  at  first  promises  nothing  else 
to  His  followers:  "  If  any  man  would  come  after 
Me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross, 
and  follow  Me"  (Matt.  xvi.  24).  And  what  can 
a  Christian  wish  for  but  to  be  like  Christ?  And 
the  very  reason  given  ought  to  make  us  love  the 
cross.  We  are  called  unto  suffering  because 
Jesus  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example  that 
we  should  follow  His  steps.  He  has  trodden 
the  hard  road,  the  winepress  of  the  wrath  of 
God,  alone  and  for  men.  At  this  point  the 
Apostle  begins  to  apply  to  Christ  Isaiah's  de- 
scription of  the  suffering  "  Servant  of  the  Lord," 
"  who  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  His 
mouth  "  (Isa.  liii.).  But  soon  the  memory  of 
the  scenes  he  had  witnessed  is  present  with  him; 
and  his  words,  though  holding  to  the  spirit  of 
Isaiah's  picture,  become  a  description  of  what 
he  himself  had  seen  and  heard  when  Jesus  was 
taken  and  crucified:  "  Who,  when  He  was  reviled, 
reviled  not  again;  when  He  suffered,  threatened 
not,  but  committed  Himself  to  Him  that  judgeth 
righteously."  How  the  brief  words  sum  up  and 
recall  the  dark  history — Caiaphas,  Pilate,  and 
Herod;  the  mockery,  the  scourging,  the  railing 
crowd,  the  dying  Jesus,  and  the  parting  prayer, 
"  Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  My  spirit." 

So  far  the  Apostle  speaks  of  the  example  of 
Christ,  which,  though  far  above  and  beyond  us, 
we  are  exhorted  and  called  on  to  follow.  And 
there  are  many  who  will  go  with  him  thus  far 
who  value  our  Lord's  work  only  for  its  lofty  ex- 
ample. Indeed,  it  is  characteristic  of  those  who 
deny  the  mediatorial  office  of  Christ  to  be  loudest 
in  magnifying  the  grandeur  of  His  character.  To 
His  good  works,  His  love  for  men,  His  spotless 
life,  His  noble  lessons,  they  accord  untiring 
praise,  as  though  thereby  they  would  atone  for 
denying  Him  that  office  which  is  more  glorious 
still.  But  St.  Peter  stops  at  no  such  half-way 
house.  He  knows  in  whom  he  has  believed, 
knows   Him   for  the   Son   of   the   living   God,  a 
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Teacher  with  whom  were  the  words  of  eternal 
life.  So  in  pregnant  words  he  sets  forth  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Atonement  as  the  end  of  Christ's 
suffering:  "  Who  His  own  self  bare  our  sins  in 
His  own  body  upon  the  tree,  that  we,  having  died 
unto  sins,  might  live  unto  righteousness."  He 
bare  our  sins.  The  words  tell  of  something  be- 
yond our  powers  to  comprehend;  but  some  light 
is  shed  on  them  by  a  kindred  passage  (Matt.  viii. 
17),  where  the  Evangelist  applies  to  the  work  of 
Jesus  those  other  words  from  Isa.  liii.,  "  Himself 
took  our  infirmities  and  bare  our  sicknesses." 
The  narrative  in  the  Gospel  has  just  recorded 
how  Jesus  wrought  many  miracles.  First,  a  leper 
was  healed,  then  the  centurion's  servant,  next 
Simon's  wife's  mother,  and  afterwards  many  sick 
and  demoniacs  beside.  There  is  no  record  here 
of  the  effect  produced  on  Jesus  Himself  by  these 
exhibitions  of  miraculous  power,  but  from  other 
passages  in  the  Gospels  we  do  find  that  He  was 
conscious  in  Himself  of  a  demand  on  His  power 
when  such  cures  were  wrought.  Thus  we  are 
told,  at  the  cure  of  the  woman  with  the  issue, 
that  Jesus  perceived  in  Himself  that  the  power 
proceeding  from  Him  had  gone  forth  (Mark  v. 
30) ;  and  again  when  many  were  cured,  that 
"  power  came  forth  from  Him  and  healed  them 
all  "  (Luke  vi.  19).  Of  the  woman  Jesus  says 
expressly,  "  Thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole  "  ; 
and  the  manifestation  of  eagerness  to  touch  Jesus 
is  a  sign  of  the  faith  of  the  others  whom  the  Di- 
vine power  blessed  with  health. 

The  Bible  recognises  everywhere  the  analogy 
between  sin  and  sickness.  May  we  not  trace 
some  analogy  between  the  Lord's  works  of  heal- 
ing and  that  mightier  deliverance  from  sin  won 
by  Christ  upon  the  cross,  an  analogy  which  may 
help,  if  but  a  little,  to  give  meaning  to  the  bear- 
ing by  Christ  of  human  sins?  A  power  went 
forth  when  the  sick  were  healed;  and  through 
that  imparted  power  they  were  restored  to  health, 
faith  being  the  pathway  which  brought  the  Di- 
vine virtue  to  their  aid.  Thus  Jesus  bore  their 
diseases  and  took  them  away.  Look  through  this 
figure  on  the  work  of  our  redemption.  Christ 
has  borne  the  burden  of  sin.  He  has  died  for  sin 
that  men  may  die  from  sin,  that  sin  may  be  slain 
in  us,  the  fell  disease  healed  by  the  power  of  His 
suffering.  We  cannot  comprehend  what  was 
done  for  the  sick  when  Christ  was  on  earth,  nor 
what  is  wrought  for  sinners  by  His  grace  in 
heaven.  Those  alone  who  reap  the  blessing 
know  its  certainty;  and  they  can  but  say,  as  the 
blind  man  whose  sight  was  restored,  "  One  thing 
I  know:  that,  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see" 
(John  ix.  25). 

To  this  teaching,  that  Christ's  suffering 
wrought  man's  rescue,  St.  Peter  adds  emphasis 
by  another  quotation  from  that  chapter  of  Isaiah 
which  he  has  so  much  in  mind:  "by  whose 
stripes  ye  were  healed."  Christ  was  stricken,  and 
God  grants  to  His  sufferings  a  power  to  heal 
the  souls  of  those  whom  He  loves  because  they 
strive  to  love  Him.  Healing  through  wounds! 
Soundness  through  that  which  speaks  only  of  in- 
jury! Mysterious  dispensation!  But  long  ago 
it  had  been  foreshadowed,  and  shown  also 
how  little  connection  there  was  to  be,  except 
through  faith,  between  the  remedy  and  the  dis- 
ease. Those  who  were  bitten  of  the  serpents  in 
the  wilderness  gazed  on  the  brazen  serpent,  and 
were  healed.  In  the  dead  brass  was  no  virtue, 
but  God  was  pleased  to  make  of  it  a  speaking 
sacrament;  so  has  it  pleased  Him  to  give  heal- 


ing of  sins  to  those  who  by  faith  appropriate  the 
sacrifice  on  Calvary.  Christ  has  claimed  the  type 
for  Himself:  "  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth, 
will  draw  all  men  unto  Myself"  (John  xii.  32). 

And  now,  as  is  so  often  his  wont,  St.  Peter 
varies  the  figure.  The  wounded  sinner  finding 
cure  becomes  the  wandering  sheep  that  has  been 
brought  back  into  the  fold:  "  for  ye  were  going 
astray  like  sheep,  but  are  now  returned  unto  the 
Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  your  souls."  But  the 
message,  the  teaching,  the  love,  is  all  the  same. 
He  who  before  was  the  great  Exemplar,  whose 
footsteps  we  should  follow,  is  now  the  Shepherd, 
the  Good  Shepherd,  who  goes  before  His  sheep. 
This  Shepherd  has  been  a  Sufferer,  too.  He  has 
given  Himself  up  as  prey  to  the  wolves  that  His 
flock  might  be  saved.  Now,  with  a  voice  of  love 
He  calls  His  sheep  by  name;  and  hearing,  they 
follow  Him. 

But  He  is  more  than  this.  Brought  within 
the  fold,  the  sheep  still  need  His  care;  and  it  is 
freely  given.  He  is  the  Bishop,  the  Overseer, 
the  Watchman  for  His  people's  safety,  who,  hav- 
ing gathered  them  within  the  fold,  tends  them 
with  constant  watchfulness.  The  figure  passes 
over  thus  into  the  reality  in  the  Apostle's  closing 
words.  The  cure  which  the  great  Healer  desires 
to  accomplish  is  in  the  souls  of  men.  For  them 
His  care  is  bestowed,  first  to  bring  them  safe 
out  of  the  way  of  evil,  then  for  ever  to  keep  them 
under  the  sheltering  care  of  His  abundant  love. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
CHRISTIAN  WIVES  AND  HUSBANDS. 
1  Peter  iii.  1-7. 

The  Apostle  gave  at  first  (ii.  13)  the  rule  of 
Christian  submission  generally;  then  proceeded 
to  apply  it  to  the  cases  of  citizens  and  of  servants. 
In  the  same  way  he  now  gives  injunctions  con- 
cerning the  behaviour  of  wives  and  husbands. 
The  precept  with  which  he  began  holds  good 
for  them  also.  "  In  like  manner,  ye  wives,  be  in 
subjection  to  your  own  husbands."  The  life  and 
teaching  of  Jesus  had  wrought  a  great  change  in 
the  position  of  women,  a  change  which  can  be 
observed  from  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity. 
We  can  gather  in  what  estimation  women  were 
generally  held  among  the  Jews  at  that  time  from 
the  expression  used  in  the  account  of  our  Lord's 
interview  with  the  woman  of  Samaria.  There 
it  is  said  (John  iv.  27)  that  the  disciples  mar- 
velled that  Jesus  was  talking  with  a  woman.  Such 
a  feeling  must  afterwards  have  been  entirely  dis- 
pelled, for  all  Ihrough  the  earthly  life  of  Christ 
we  find  Him  attended  by  women  who  ministered 
unto  Him;  we  read  of  His  close  friendship  with 
Mary  and  Martha,  and  are  told,  at  the  time  of 
His  death  (Matt,  xxvii.  55),  that  many  women 
beheld  the  Crucifixion  afar  off,  having  followed 
Him  from  Galilee.  Women  were  the  earliest  vis- 
itors to  the  tomb  on  the  great  Easter  morning, 
and  to  them,  among  the  first  (Luke  xxiv.  22), 
was  the  Lord's  resurrection  made  known. 

We  are  not  surprised  therefore,  in  the  history 
of  the  infant  Church,  to  read  (Acts  i.  14)  that 
women  were  present  among  the  disciples  who 
waited  at  Jerusalem  for  the  promise  of  the 
Father,  nor  to  learn  how  the  daughters  of  Philip 
the  evangelist  (Acts  xxi.  9)  took  a  share  in  the 
labours  of  their  father  for  the  cause  of  Christ, 
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or  that  Priscilla  (Acts  xviii.  26),  equally  with  her 
husband,  was  active  in  Christian  good  offices. 
Other  examples  occur  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles: Dorcas,  Lydia,  and  the  mother  of  Timothy; 
and  the  constant  mention  of  women  which  we 
find  in  the  salutations  with  which  St.  Paul  con- 
cludes his  letters  make  it  clear  how  large  a  part 
they  played  in  the  early  propagation  of  the  faith. 
"  Fellow-workers,"  "  servants  of  the  Church," 
"  labourers  in  the  Lord,"  are  among  the  terms 
which  the  Apostle  applies  to  them;  and  we  know 
from  the  Pastoral  Epistles  what  help  the  primi- 
tive Church  derived  from  the  labours  of  its  dea- 
conesses and  widows. 

To  be  occupied  in  such  duties  was  sure  to 
give  to  women  an  influence  which  they  had  never 
possessed  before;  and  the  women  converts,  in 
countries  such  as  these  Asiatic  provinces,  were 
exposed  to  the  same  sort  of  danger  which  beset 
the  slave  population  at  their  acceptance  of  the 
Christian  faith.  They  might  begin  to  think 
meanly  of  others,  even  of  their  own  husbands, 
if  they  were  still  content  to  abide  in  heathenism. 
Such  women  might  incline  at  times  to  take  coun- 
sel for  their  life's  guidance  with  Christian  men 
among  the  various  congregations  to  which  they 
belonged  and  to  set  a  value  on  their  advice  above 
any  which  they  could  obtain  from  their  own  hus- 
bands. They  might  come  to  entertain  doubts 
also  whether  they  ought  to  maintain  the  relations 
of  married  life  with  their  heathen  partners.  With 
the  knowledge  that  such  cases  might  occur,  St. 
Peter  gives  this  lesson,  and  as  in  the  case  of 
slaves,  so  here,  he  gives  no  countenance  to  the 
idea  that  to  become  a  Christian  breaks  off  pre- 
vious relations.  Wives,  though  they  have  ac- 
cepted the  faith,  have  wifely  duties  still.  Like 
Christian  citizens  living  in  a  heathen  common- 
wealth, they  are  not  by  religion  released  from 
their  previously  contracted  obligations;  they  are 
to  abide  in  their  estate,  and  use  it,  if  it  may  be 
done,  for  the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  Christ. 
Be  in  subjection  to  your  own  husbands;  they 
have  still  their  claim  on  your  duty. 

There  is  much  gentleness  in  the  Apostle's  next 
words.  He  knows  that  there  may  arise  cases 
where  believing  wives  have  husbands  who  are 
heathen.  But  he  speaks  hopefully,  as  thinking 
they  would  not  be  of  frequent  occurrence:  "  even 
if  any  obey  not  the  word."  Wives,  especially  if 
they  be  of  such  a  character  as  the  Apostle  would 
have  them  be,  could  not  have  been  won  to  the 
faith  of  Christ  without  much  converse  with  their 
husbands  on  so  deep  a  subject;  and  the  word 
which  was  working  effectually  in  the  one  would 
often  have  its  influence  with  the  other.  It  might 
not  always  be  so.  But  husbands,  though  not 
obeying  the  word  as  yet,  are  not  to  be  despaired 
of. 

And  here  we  may  turn  aside  to  dwell  on  the 
tone  of  hope  in  which  St.  Peter  speaks  of  these 
husbands  who  obey  not.  For  the  word  (cnretOovv- 
rec)  by  which  they  are  described,  is  the  same  that 
is  used  in  ii.  18  of  those  who  stumble  at  the 
word,  being  disobedient.  The  lessons  here  given 
to  Christian  wives,  not  to  despair  of  winning 
their  husbands  for  Christ,  gives  warrant  for  what 
was  said  on  the  former  passage:  that  the  dis- 
obedience which  causes  men  to  stumble  need 
not  last  for  ever,  nor  imply  final  obduracy  and 
rejection  from  God's  grace.  But  this  by  the 
way. 

The  Apostle  adds  the  strongest  motive  to 
confirm  wives  in  holding  to  their  married  state: 


"  That  the  husbands  may  without  the  word  be 
gained  by  the  behaviour  of  their  wives:  behold- 
ing your  chaste  behaviour  coupled  with  fear." 
"  Without  the  word  "  here  means  that  there  is  to 
be  no  discussion.  They  are  so  to  live  as  to  make 
their  lives  a  sermon  without  words,  to  work  con- 
viction without  debate;  then,  when  the  victory  is 
won,  there  will  remain  no  trace  of  combat:  all 
will  tell  of  gain,  and  nothing  of  loss. 

And  once  again  St.  Peter  uses  his  special  word 
(enoTrrevecv)  as  he  describes  how  the  husbands  shall 
be  affected  by  the  behaviour  of  their  wives.  They 
shall  gaze  on  it  as  a  mystery,  the  key  to  which 
they  do  not  possess.  The  wives  in  heathen 
homes  must  have  been  obliged  to  hear  and  see 
many  things  which  were  grievous  and  distaste- 
ful. The  husbands  could  hardly  fail  to  know  that 
it  was  so.  If,  then,  they  still  found  wifely  regard 
and  respect,  wifely  submission,  with  no  assertion 
of  a  law  of  their  own,  no  comparison  of  the  lives 
of  Christian  men  with  those  of  their  own  hus- 
bands, if  a  silent,  consistent  walk  were  all  the 
protest  which  the  Christian  wives  offered  against 
their  heathen  environments,  such  a  life  could 
hardly  fail  of  its  effect.  There  must  be  a  power- 
ful motive,  a  mighty,  strengthening  power,  that 
enabled  women  to  abide  uncomplainingly  in  their 
estate.  For  this  the  husbands  would  surely 
search,  and  in  their  search  would  learn  secrets 
to  which  they  were  strangers,  would  learn  how 
their  tongue  was  restrained  where  remonstrance 
might  seem  more  natural,  how  pure  life  was 
maintained  in  spite  of  temptations  to  laxity,  and 
the  marriage  bond  exalted  with  religious  ob- 
servance even  when  reverence  for  the  husband 
was  meeting  with  no  equal  return.  Such  lives 
would  be  more  powerful  than  oratory,  have  a 
charm  beyond  resistance,  would  win  the  hus- 
bands first  to  wonder,  then  to  praise,  and  in  the 
end  to  imitation. 

And  from  describing  the  grace  of  such  a  life 
the  Apostle  turns  to  contrast  it  with  other  adorn- 
ments of  which  the  world  thinks  highly.  "  Whose 
adorning,"  he  says,  "  let  it  not  be  the  outward 
adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and  of  wearing 
jewels  of  gold,  and  of  putting  on  apparel."  We 
can  see  from  the  catalogue  in  Isaiah  (iii.  18-23) 
that  the  daughters  of  Zion  in  old  days  had  gone 
to  great  lengths  in  this  outside  bravery,  and  pro- 
voked the  Lord  to  smite  them.  These  had  for- 
gotten the  simplicity  of  Sarah.  But  that  in  the 
house  of  Abraham  there  were  found  no  such  or- 
naments is  hardly  to  be  believed.  The  patriarch, 
who  sent  (Gen.  xxiv.  53)  to  Rebekah  jewels  of 
silver  and  jewels  of  gold,  did  not  leave  his  own 
wife  unadorned.  Nor  does  the  language  of  St. 
Peter  condemn  Rebekah's  bracelets,  if  they  be 
worn  with  Rebekah's  modesty.  The  New  Tes- 
tament does  not  teach  us  to  neglect  or  despise 
the  body.  A  misrendering  in  the  Authorised 
Version,  "  Who  shall  change  our  vile  body " 
(Phil.  iii.  21),  has  long  seemed  to  lend  counte- 
nance to  such  a  notion.  It  is  one  of  the  gains 
of  the  Revised  Version  that  we  now  read  in  that 
place,  "  Who  shall  fashion  anew  the  body  of  our 
humiliation."  Sin  has  robbed  the  body  of  its 
primal  dignity,  but  it  is  to  be  restored  and  made 
like  unto  the  body  of  Christ's  glory.  And  He  did 
not  despise  the  body  when  He  deigned  to  wear 
it  that  He  might  draw  nearer  unto  us.  If  these 
things  be  present  to  our  thoughts  we  shall  seek 
to  bestow  on  the  body  whatever  may  make  it 
comely.  The  mischief  arises  when  the  adornment 
of  the   outer  brings   neglect   of   the   inner   man, 
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when  fine  apparel  has  for  its  companions  the 
hanghtiness,  the  stretched-forth  necks,  and  wan- 
ton eyes  which  Isaiah  rebukes.  Then  it  is  that 
it  rightly  comes  under  condemnation.  When 
the  jewel  is  (as  Rebekah's  was)  the  gift  of  some 
dear  one — a  parent,  a  husband,  a  near  kinsman — 
it  rouses  grateful  reminiscences,  and  may  fitly  be 
prized,  and  holily  worn,  and  ranked  near  to  the 
rings  of  betrothal  and  of  marriage. 

Let  these  be  the  feelings  which  regulate 
womanly  adornment,  and  it  may  be  made  a  part 
of  the  culture  of  the  heart,  the  inner  man,  which 
St.  Peter  urges  the  Christian  wives  to  be  care- 
ful to  adorn:  Let  your  adorning  "be  the  hid- 
den man  of  the  heart,  in  the  incorruptible  ap- 
parel of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the 
sight  of  God  of  great  price."  All  Scripture  re- 
gards man  as  of  twofold  nature,  the  outward  and 
the  inward,  of  which  the  latter  is  the  more  pre- 
cious. He  is  a  Jew  who  is  one  inwardly  (Rom.' 
ii.  29) ;  the  inward  man  delighteth  in  the  law  of 
God  (Rom.  vii.  22);  while  the  outward  man  per- 
ishes the  inward  man  may  be  renewed  day  by 
day  (2  Cor.  iv.  16),  being  strengthened  with 
power  through  God's  Spirit.  This  hidden  man  is 
the  centre  from  which  all  the  strength  of  Chris- 
tian life  comes.  Let  this  be  rightly  adorned,  and 
the  outward  life  will  need  no  strict  rules;  there 
will  be  no  fear  of  excess,  least  of  all  when  the 
inner  life  is  cared  for  because  it  is  precious  be- 
fore God.  Its  pure  array  passeth  gold  and  gems, 
be  they  ever  so  beautiful.  This  is  a  grace  which 
never  fades,  but  will  flourish  through  eternity. 

The  Apostle  proceeds  to  commend  it  by  a 
noble  example.  The  Old  Testament  Scriptures 
do  not  dwell  largely  on  the  lives  of  women,  but 
a  study  of  what  is  said  will  oftentimes  reveal 
deeper  meaning  in  the  record  and  put  force  into 
a  solitary  word.  The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  couples  Sarah  with  Abraham  in  the 
list  of  heroes  and  heroines  of  faith,  and  St.  Peter 
from  a  single  word  finds  a  text  to  extol  the  sub- 
mission which  she  showed  to  her  husband.  He 
probably  refers  to  Gen.  xviii.  12,  where  she  gives 
the  title  of  "  lord "  to  Abraham,  as  Rachel  in 
another  place  (Gen.  xxxi.  35)  does  to  her  father 
Laban :  "  For  after  this  manner  aforetime  the 
holy  women  also,  who  hoped  in  God,  adorned 
themselves,  being  in  subjection  to  their  own  hus- 
bands: as  Sarah  obeyed  Abraham,  calling  him 
lord."  A  Scripture  example  which  has  more  in 
common  with  the  experience  of  the  Asian  women 
is  the  life  of  Hannah.  Her  lot,  for  a  time  at 
least,  was  as  full  of  grief  and  disappointment  as 
theirs  could  be,  but  her  trust  in  God  was  un- 
shaken. Her  patience  under  provocation  was 
exemplary,  while  the  picture  of  her  home  life  is 
one  full  of  touching  affection  on  the  part  of  both 
husband  and  wife;  and  the  mother's  gratitude, 
when  her  prayer  was  granted,  is  set  forth  in  her 
noble  hymn  of  thanksgiving  and  in  the  devotion 
of  her  child  to  the  service  of  the  God  who  had 
bestowed  him.  Ruth  is  another  of  those  holy 
women  who  must  have  been  in  St.  Peter's 
thoughts,  who,  though  not  of  the  house  of  Is- 
rael, manifested  virtues  in  her  life  which  made 
her  fit  to  be  the  ancestress  of  King  David.  The 
Apostle,  however,  seems  to  have  had  a  purpose 
in  his  special  mention  of  Sarah.  As  the  sons  of 
Israel  looked  back  to  Abraham  and  to  the  cove- 
nant sealed  with  him,  yea,  not  seldom  prided 
themselves  on  being  his  children,  so  the  daugh- 
ters of  Israel  counted  themselves  as  Sarah's 
daughters  after  the  flesh.     St.   Peter  now  gives 


them  another  ground  for  that  claim.  God's 
promises  to  Abraham  have  been  fulfilled  in 
Christ,  and  so  Christian  Jewesses  are  more  truly 
than  ever  daughters  of  Sarah.  "  Whose  chil- 
dren ye  now  are."  But  to  the  heathen  converts 
the  same  door  was  opened.  They  by  their  faith 
were  now  made  partakers  of  the  ancient  covenant. 
They  too  were  become  Sarah's  daughters.  Let 
them,  one  and  all,  continue  in  the  well-doing 
which  has  been  commended;  let  it  be  seen  in  the 
daily  round  (avao-poff/)  of  their  lives,  led  in 
quietness  and  humility.  The  excessive  love  of 
adornment  against  which  they  are  warned  marks 
a  condition  of  boldness  and  unrest.  But  unrest 
may  enter  into  the  other  actions  of  their  life. 
Their  behaviour  is  to  be  coupled  with  fear  and 
reverence,  but  it  should  eschew  everything  which 
partakes  of  flighty  irregularity.  It  should  be 
steady  and  consistent,  running  into  no  extremes, 
either  of  humiliation  or  the  contrary.  "  Do  well, 
and  be  not  put  in  fear  by  any  terror." 

The  Apostle  now  addresses  Christian  husbands. 
In  his  counsel  to  subjects  and  slaves  he  has  not 
dwelt  on  the  duties  of  rulers  and  masters.  Per- 
haps he  judged  it  unlikely  that  his  letter  would 
come  to  the  hands  of  many  such,  or  it  may  be  he 
thought  the  lessons  which  he  had  to  give  were 
more  needed  by  the  subject  people,  if  Christ's 
cause  were  to  be  furthered.  But  with  husbands 
and  wives  life  has  of  necessity  a  great  deal  in  com- 
mon, and  the  one  partner  can  hardly  receive  coun- 
sel which  is  not  of  interest  to  the  other.  To  the 
wives  the  Apostle  spake  as  though  examples  of 
unbelieving  husbands  might  be  rare.  Christian 
husbands  with  unbelieving  wives  he  hardly  seems 
to  contemplate.  We  know  from  St.  Paul  (1  Cor. 
vii.  16)  that  there  were  such.  But  doubtless  hea- 
then wives  hearkened  to  Christian  husbands  more 
readily  than  heathen  husbands  to  their  Christian 
wives.  The  husbands  are  to  use  their  position 
as  heads  of  their  wives  with  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion: "Dwell  with  your  wives  according  to 
knowledge."  The  knowledge  of  which  St.  Peter 
speaks  is  not  religious,  godly.  Christian  knowl- 
edge, but  that  foresight  and  thoughtfulness  which 
the  responsibility  of  the  husband  calls  for.  He 
will  understand  what  things  for  his  wife's  sake 
he  should  do  or  leave  undone.  This  knowledge, 
which  results  in  considerate  conduct  towards 
her,  will  manifest  itself  in  Christian  chivalry. 
The  woman  is  physically  the  feebler  of  the  two. 
No  burden  beyond  her  powers  will  be  laid  upon 
her;  and  by  reason  of  her  weaker  nature  regard 
and  honour  will  be  felt  to  be  her  due.  For  the 
woman  is  the  glory  of  the  man  (1  Cor.  xi.  7). 
Such  observance  will  not  degenerate  into  undue 
adulation  nor  foolish  fondness,  apt  to  foster  pride 
and  conceit,  but  will  be  inspired  by  the  sense  that 
in  God's  creation  neither  is  the  man  without  the 
woman,  nor  the  woman  without  the  man. 

But  beyond  and  above  these  daily  graces  of  do- 
mestic and  social  intercourse,  the  Apostle  would 
have  husband  and  wife  knit  together  by  a  higher 
bond.  They  are  "joint  heirs  of  the  grace  of  life." 
Both  are  meant  to  be  partakers  of  the  heavenly 
inheritance,  and  such  participation  makes  their 
chief  duty  here  to  be  preparation  for  the  life  to 
come.  Those  who  are  bound  together  not  by 
wedlock  only,  but  by  the  hope  of  a  common 
salvation,  will  find  a  motive  in  that  thought  to 
help  each  other  in  life's  pilgrimage,  each  to  shun 
all  that  might  cause  the  other  to  stumble:  "  That 
your  prayers  be  not  hindered."  They  are  fellow- 
travellers  with  the  same   needs.     Together  they 
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can  bring  their  requests  before  God,  and  where 
the  two  join  in  heart  and  soul  Christ  has  prom- 
ised to  be  present  as  the  Third.  And  in  praying 
they  will  know  one  another's  necessities.  This 
is  the  grandest  knowledge  the  husband  can  at- 
tain to  for  the  honouring  of  his  wife;  and  using 
it,  he  will  speed  their  united  supplications  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  and  the  union  of  hearts  will  not 
fail  of  its  blessing. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THEY  WHO  BLESS  ARE  BLESSED. 

i  Peter  iii.  8-16. 

The  Apostle  now  ceases  from  his  special  ad- 
monitions, and  enforces  generally  such  qualities 
and  conduct  as  must  mark  all  who  fear  the  Lord. 
"  Finally,"  he  says— and  the  word  may  indicate 
the  close  of  his  counsels;  but  the  virtues  which  he 
inculcates  are  of  so  important  a  character  that 
he  may  very  well  intend  them  as  the  apex  and 
crown   of   all    his   previous   advice — "  be   ye    all 
like-minded,   compassionate,   loving  as  brethren, 
tender-hearted,  humble-minded."     St.   Peter  has 
here  grouped  together  a  number  of  epithets  of 
which  all  but  one  are  only  used  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament by  himself,  and  they  are  of  that  graphic 
character    which    is    so    conspicuous    in    all    the 
Apostle's     language.      "  Like-minded."     If     the 
word  be  not  there,  the  spirit  is  largely  exempli- 
fied in  the  early  history  of  the   Church.     How 
often  we  hear  the  phrase  "  with  one  accord  "  in 
the  opening  chapters  of  the  Acts.    Thus  the  dis- 
ciples continued  in  prayer  (i.  14);  thus  they  went 
daily  to  the  temple  (ii.  46) ;  thus  they  lifted  up 
their  voices  to  God  (iv.  24),  for  all  they  that  be- 
lieved were  of  one  heart  and  one  soul   (iv.  32). 
Such  lives  exhibit  harmony  of  thought,  the  same 
aim  and  purpose.     The  men  may  not,  will  not, 
always  use  the  same  means  or  follow  the  same 
methods,  but  they  will  all  be  seeking  one  result. 
Such    unity    is    worth    more    than    uniformity. 
"Compassionate."   This  feeling  St.  Paul  describes 
(Rom.  xii.  15)  as  rejoicing  with  them  that  do  re- 
joice and  weeping  with  them  that  weep.     For  the 
iraQi/uaTa    of   this   life   are   not   always   sorrowful, 
though  the  best  of  them  are  not  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed 
(Rom.   viii.    18).     "  Loving  as   brethren."     The 
sense  of  the  brotherhood  of  Christians  is  strongly 
marked  in  all  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.     It 
is  the  name  by  which  our  Lord  claims  fellowship 
with  men,  being  not  ashamed  to  call  them  breth- 
ren.    It  is  the  designation  of  the  Christian  body 
from    the    first    (Matt,    xxiii.    8),    is    constantly 
found  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles   (Acts  vi.  3; 
ix.  30;  xi.  29),  and  has  been  used  of  the  Church 
in   every   age,   marking   how   as   one   family   we 
dwell  in  Him.     Next  comes  the  word  which   is 
not  St.  Peter's  alone:  "Tender-hearted."  St.  Paul 
has  it  (Eph.  iv.  32),  but  it  is  no  Greek  notion. 
It  was  a  Jewish  idea  that  deep  feeling  was  closely 
connected  with  some  of  the  organs  of  the  body; 
and  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  in  the  story  of  Jo- 
seph (Gen.  xliii.  30)  and  elsewhere  (i.  Kings  iii. 
26),  we  come  upon  such  phrases  as  "  His  bowels 
did  yearn  upon  his  brother."     This  Hebrew  no- 
tion the  LXX.  has  conveyed  into  Greek  by  the 
word  which  St.  Peter  here  uses,  and  which  those 
translators   had   used   and   consecrated   long  be- 
fore.   For  them  so  exalted  was  the  thought  con- 


tained in  it  that  they  employ  it  in  the  prayer  of 
Manasses  (ver.  7.)  to  express  the  tenderness  of 
God  towards  the  penitent,  the  yearning  love  of 
the  Father,  who  sees  the  prodigal  afar  off,  and 
has  compassion.  "  Humble-minded."  This  word 
and  those  akin  to  it  are  almost  a  New  Testament 
creation.  The  heathen  had  no  admiration  for  the 
temper  it  expresses,  and  where  they  do  use  the 
word  it  is  in  a  bad  sense  as  signifying  "  cow- 
ardly "  and  "  mean-spirited."  Before  Christ  none 
had  taught,  "  He  that  is  greatest  among  you  shall 
be  your  servant  "  (Matt,  xxiii.  11). 

It  is  manifest  that  if  such  harmony,  kind  feel- 
ing, attachment,  affection,  and  humility  flour- 
ished among  believers,  these  virtues  would  put 
discord  to  the  rout,  and  leave  no  occasion  for 
rending  the  oneness  of  the  Christian  body.  They 
would  also  be  proof  against  evil  from  without, 
both  in  deed  and  speech,  neither  tempted  to 
"  render  evil  for  evil  "  in  their  actions  nor  "  re- 
viling for  reviling  "  in  their  words.  They  have 
a  duty  to  the  world,  and  cannot  thus  belie  their 
Christian  profession.  They  are  called  to  adorn 
the  doctrine  of  their  Saviour,  and  the  Master's 
Sermon  has  among  its  prominent  precepts 
"  Bless  them  that  curse  you."  This  is  the  spirit 
of  St.  Peter's  exhortation,  "  But  contrariwise 
blessing "  ;  that  is,  Be  ye  of  those  who  bless. 
For  there  is  a  law  of  recompense  with  God  in 
good  things  as  in  evil;  the  blessers  shall  be 
blessed:  "  For  hereunto  were  ye  called,  that  ye 
should  inherit  a  blessing."  It  is  as  though  he 
urged  them  thus:  Ye  were  aforetime  enemies  of 
God;  but  ye  have  been  made  partakers  of  His 
heavenly  calling  (Heb.  iii.  1),  that  ye  may  come 
to  blessing.  This  should  move  you  to  bless  your 
enemies.  And  more  than  this,  the  servant  of 
God  may  receive  no  blessing  from  the  world, 
may  get  curses  for  his  blessing;  but  yet  he  knows 
where  to  flee  for  consolation.  He  can  pray  with 
the  Psalmist,  "  Let  them  curse,  but  bless  Thou  " 
(Psalm  cix.  28),  conscious  that  the  Lord  will 
stand  at  the  right  hand  of  the  needy. 

The  psalmists  knew  much  of  such  trials,  and 
it  is  from  the  words  of  one  of  them  (Psalm 
xxxiv.  12-16)  that  St.  Peter  enforces  his  own 
lesson.  It  is  a  psalm  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
trials  of  God's  servants:  "  Many  are  the  afflic- 
tions of  the  righteous  "  ;  but  it  is  rich  also  in 
plenitude  of  comfort:  "The  Lord  delivereth  him 
out  of  them  all."  The  father  of  long  ago 
teaches  thus  to  his  children  the  fear  of  the  Lord: 
"  He  that  would  love  life,  and  see  good  days, 
let  him  refrain  his  tongue  from  evil,  and  his 
lips  that  they  speak  no  guile:  and  let  him  turn 
away  from  evil,  and  do  good;  let  him  seek  peace, 
and  pursue  it.  For  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon 
the  righteous,  and  His  ears  unto  their  supplica- 
tion: but  the  face  of  the  Lord  is  upon  them  that 
do  evil."  A  glance  at  the  Psalm  will  show  that 
the  Apostle  has  not  quoted  precisely;  and  though 
he  has  much  in  common  with  the  Greek  of  the 
LXX.,  he  does  not  adhere  closely  to  that.  But 
he  gives  to  the  full  the  spirit  both  of  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Greek.  The  life  of  which  the  Psalmist 
speaks  is  life  in  this  world.  The  original  ex- 
plains this  by  making  the  latter  clause  of  the 
verse,  "  and  loveth  many  days,  that  he  may  see 
good."  And  the  love  is  to  be  a  noble  feeling, 
a  desire  to  make  life  worth  living.  Such  a  life 
must  exhibit  watchfulness  over  words  and  ac- 
tions. The  precepts  begin  at  the  beginning,  with 
control  of  the  tongue.  Control  that,  and  you  are 
master  of  the  rest.     "  It  is  a  little  member,  but 
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boasteth  great  things."  "  The  world  of  iniquity 
among  our  members  is  the  tongue,  which  de- 
fileth  the  whole  body  "  (James  iii.  5,  6).  It  needs 
to  be  kept  as  with  a  bridle,  and  not  only  when 
the  ungodly  are  in  sight,  but  constantly.  But  the 
words  of  the  Psalm  contemplate  a  further  dan- 
ger. Men  may  give  good  words  with  the  lips 
while  the  heart  is  full  of  bitterness.  Then  the 
lips  are  lying,  and  this  is  an  evil  as  great  as  the 
former,  and  more  perilous  to  him  who  commits 
it,  because  the  sin  does  not  come  to  the  light 
that  it  may  be  reproved,  but  contrives  to  wear 
the  mask  of  virtue. 

And  the  actions  need  watchfulness  also.  They 
must  not  only  possess  the  negative  quality  of  ab- 
stinence from  evil,  but  the  positive  stamp  of 
good  deeds  done.  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them."  And  the  work  will  be  no  light  one. 
Peace  is  to  be  sought,  and  the  Apostle  uses  a 
word  which  implies  that  a  chase  is  needful  to  ob- 
tain it.  St.  Paul  has  a  passage  very  much  in  the 
spirit  of  St.  Peter's  teaching  here,  and  the  words 
of  which  picture  distinctly  the  difficulties  which 
the  Christian  will  have  to  labour  against:  "  Giv- 
ing diligence  to  keej)  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace  "  (Eph.  iv.  3).  This  tells  us 
why  our  Apostle  urges  the  pursuit  of  peace.  It 
is  the  clasp  which  binds  the  Christian  communion 
together.  From  all  sorts  of  causes  men  are 
prone  to  fall  apart,  to  break  the  oneness;  and 
peace  is  able  to  hold  them  fast.  Hence  the  dili- 
gence in  seeking  it,  the  earnestness  of  the  pur- 
suit that  it  may  not  elude  us. 

But  when  all  is  done,  when  men  have  not  been 
sitting  with  folded  hands  waiting  and  dreaming 
that  peace  would  come  without  pursuit,  but  have 
laboured  for  it,  they  do  not  always  attain  to  it. 
"  I  am  for  peace,"  says  the  Psalmist,  "  but  when 
I  speak,  they  are  for  war  "  (Psalm  cxx.  7).  And 
so  the  disappointed  struggler  is  directed  to  the 
sure  source  of  consolation  amid  discomfiture. 
The  Lord  marks  his  efforts,  knows  their  earnest 
purpose  in  spite  of  their  ill-success.  He  beholds 
also  those  who  have  withstood  them,  but  with  far 
other  regard.  St.  Peter  has  not  quoted  what  the 
Psalmist  says  of  their  fate:  "  God  will  root  out 
the  remembrance  of  them  from  the  earth."  God's 
righteous  pilgrim  is  not  forgotten.  His  prayer 
is  heard,  and  will  be  answered  for  good.  No 
shadow  has  come  between  him  and  God,  though 
his  lot  seem  very  dark.  Neither  can  the  wrong- 
doer raise  a  shadow  to  screen  himself  from  the  . 
all-seeing  eyes.  All  things  are  naked  and  open 
before  the  eyes  of  Him  with  whom  we  have 
to  do. 

Thus  far  St.  Peter  has  used  the  language  of  the 
Psalmist,  and  among  the  converts  the  Jews  would 
be  sure  to  supply  from  the  context  those  other 
words,  "  O  fear  the  Lord,  all  ye  His  saints;  for 
they  that  fear  Him  lack  nothing."  The  Apostle 
clothes  that  same  thought  in  his  own  words: 
"  And  who  is  he  that  will  harm  you,  if  ye  be 
zealous  of  that  which  is  good?  "  He  has  repeat- 
edly dwelt  on  the  power  of  goodness  to  win  un- 
believers to  its  side  (ii.  12,  15;  iii.  1),  and  the 
same  idea  shapes  his  words  now.  In  those  days 
the  Zealots  were  well  known,  and  their  un- 
bounded enthusiasm  for  their  evil  cause.  Jo- 
sephus  lays  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  at  their 
door.  The  Apostle  would  have  Christ's  disciples 
"  zealots  "  for  Him.  Let  there  be  nothing  half- 
hearted in  their  service,  and  its  power  will  be  ir- 
resistible. It  will  avail  either  to  silence  and  con- 
found the  adversaries,  or  to  strengthen  the  faith- 
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ful  so  that  the  smell  of  the  furnace  of  persecu- 
tion shall  not  pass  upon  them.  They  shall  be  en- 
abled to  break  the  chains  with  which  their  foes 
would  bind  them  as  easily  as  Samson  his  green 
withes.  "  But  and  if  ye  should  suffer  for  right- 
eousness' sake,  blessed  are  ye."  If  ye  endure 
chastening,  God  is  dealing  with  you  as  with  sons. 
He  has  called  Himself  your  Father;  Christ  has 
claimed  you  for  brethren.  He,  the  righteous, 
suffered;  shall  we  not  reckon  it  for  a  blessing  to 
be  worthy  to  bear  the  cross?  Only  let  us  be  of 
good  courage.  He  that  endureth  to  the  end  shall 
find  salvation.  "  And  fear  not  their  fear,  neither 
be  troubled."  Again  St.  Peter  applies  the  prom- 
ises of  the  ancient  Scriptures.  In  the  days  of 
Isaiah  all  Judah  was  in  terror,  king  and  people 
alike,  before  the  gathering  armies  of  Syria  and 
Israel.  In  their  dread  comes  the  prophetic  mes- 
sage, and  says  to  the  confederates,  *'  Gird  your- 
selves, and  ye  shall  be  broken  in  pieces,"  and  to 
the  tiny  power  of  Judah,  "  Let  the  Lord  of  hosts 
be  your  fear,  and  let  Him  be  your  dread,  and 
He  shall  be  for  a  sanctuary  "  (Isa.  viii.  12,  13). 
The  condition  of  these  Asian  converts  was  one  of 
heaviness  through  manifold  temptations.  While 
the  believer  lives  here  he  always  has  his  assail- 
ants, and  in  those  early  days  the  rulers  of  the 
earth  were  not  seldom  among  the  adversaries  of 
the  Christians.  Hence  the  Apostle's  exhortation 
is  most  apposite:  Fear  not  their  fear — the  things 
which  they  would  dread,  and  with  which  they 
will  threaten  you.  For  what  are  they?  They 
may  take  away  your  property.  Be  not  troubled; 
you  would  soon  have  had  to  leave  it.  The  loss 
a  few  years  sooner  is  no  terrible  affliction.  They 
may  drive  you  from  one  land  to  another.  To 
strangers  and  sojourners  what  can  that  signify? 
If  they  cast  you  into  prison,  the  Lord  who  shut 
the  lions'  mouths  for  Daniel  is  your  Lord  also; 
and  I,  Peter,  know  how  angel-hands  have  re- 
moved chains  and  opened  prison  doors.  And 
should  they  scourge  and  torture  you,  do  you 
shrink  from  thus  being  made  like  unto  your 
Master?  "  Sanctify  in  your  hearts  Christ  as 
Lord." 

Isaiah's  message  to  disheartened  Judah  was, 
"  The  Lord  of  hosts,  Him  shall  ye  sanctify."  On 
His  word  shall  ye  rely,  assured  that  He,  the 
holy  God,  will  fail  neither  in  wisdom  nor  power. 
To  think  otherwise  is  not  to  sanctify  Him.  The 
Lord  knoweth  how  to  deliver  out  of  temptation. 
St.  Peter,  who  knew  Christ  as  the  Son  of  the 
living  God,  applies  to  the  Son  the  words  first 
spoken  of  the  Father.  The  Son  is  one  with  the 
Father.  Hence  he  bids  the  afflicted  converts, 
suffering  for  righteousness'  sake,  not  to  be  afraid 
of  the  world's  terror,  but  to  sanctify  Christ  in 
their  hearts  as  Lord.  He  is  the  Emmanuel, 
whom  Isaiah  was  sent  to  promise.  God  has 
dwelt  among  men,  and  will  be  the  God  and  the 
Deliverer  of  all  His  faithful  ones.  This  sense  of 
"  God  with  us  "  they  know,  and  with  the  knowl- 
edge comes  a  power  not  their  own,  and  they  fear 
no  more  the  fear  of  their  adversaries. 

It  is  against  foes  of  another  sort  that  the 
Christian  has  now  to  hold  fast  his  faith,  and 
sanctify  Christ  as  his  Lord.  There  are  those 
who  deny  Him  all  that  is  supernatural,  and  all 
that  speaks  of  the  Divine  in  His  history;  who 
treat  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  the  Lord 
as  groundless  legends,  due  to  the  ignorance  of 
His  followers;  and  who  leave  to  the  Jesus  of  the 
Gospels  only  the  qualities  of  a  better  fellow-man. 
These  are  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ. 
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And  of  such  dangerous  teaching  it  would  seem 
as  if  St.  Peter  had  been  thinking  in  the  words 
that  follow:  "  Being  ready  always  to  give  answer 
to  every  man  that  asketh  you  a  reason  concern- 
ing the  hope  that  is  in  you."  The  believer  rests 
on  Christ  in  faith.  But  though  in  his  belief  there 
must  be  much  which  he  cannot  fathom,  yet  it  is 
a  belief  for  men.  His  service  is  a  reasonable 
service.  He  can  point  to  abundance  of  evidence 
as  ground  for  his  faith;  he  believes  because  he 
has  experienced  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  and 
fears  not  to  trust  the  Christ  whom  he  has 
sanctified  in  his  heart  as  Lord;  he  knows  in 
whom  he  has  believed.  But  beside  this,  he  can 
study  the  Old  Testament;  and  there  he  learns 
how  the  coming  incarnation  dominates  every 
portion  of  the  volume,  how  from  the  first  re- 
demption through  the  seed  of  the  woman  was 
made  known;  and  he  follows  the  revelation  step 
by  step  till  in  the  evangel  of  Isaiah  he  has  pre- 
dictions almost  as  vivid  and  plain  as  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Gospels.  Those  four  narratives  are 
another  warrant  for  his  faith,  their  wondrous 
agreement  amid  multitudinous  divergences,  di- 
vergences so  marked  that  none  could  have  ven- 
tured to  put  them  forth  as  history  except  while 
the  knowledge  of  chose  who  had  seen  the  Lord 
and  been  witnesses  of  His  actions  was  available 
to  vouch  for  and  stamp  as  true  these  varicoloured 
pictures  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  He  has  further 
vouchers  in  the  lives  and  letters  of  those  who 
knew  and  followed  the  Lord,  followed  Him, 
most  of  them,  on  the  road  that  led  through  per- 
secution unto  death.  And  beside  all  this,  there 
stands  and  grows  the  Church  built  upon  this 
history,  strong  with  the  power  of  this  faith  and 
in  her  holy  worship  sanctifying  Christ  as  her 
Lord.  These  are  things  to  which  the  Christian 
appeals.  They  are  not  the  only  reasons  for  be- 
lief, but  they  are  those  of  which  he  can  make 
other  men  cognisant,  and  to  which  the  world 
cannot  continue  always  blind;  and  they  have  a 
force  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  have  not 
yet  been,  nor  ever  will  be,  able  to  prevail. 

These  reasons  he  gives  "  with  meekness  and 
fear  " — with  meekness,  because  in  that  spirit  all 
the  victories  of  the  Lord  are  to  be  won;  with 
fear,  lest  by  feeble  advocacy  the  cause  of  Christ 
may  suffer.  And  he  does  not  bring  words  alone 
with  him  to  the  struggle,  but  the  power  of  a 
godly  life;  he  is  prepared  for  the  conflict  by  the 
possession  of  a  good  conscience  before  God  and 
men;  he  bears  in  mind  the  prophetic  exhortation, 
"  Be  ye  clean,  ye  that  bear  the  vessels  of  the 
Lord''  (Isa.  Hi.  n).  That  injunction  was  given 
to  those  who  were  in  their  day  strangers  and 
pilgrims.  But  with  the  good  conscience,  pure- 
ncss  of  heart  in  the  service  of  the  Lord,  there 
need  be  no  haste,  no  flight.  The  Lord  will  go 
before  them;  the  God  of  Israel  will  be  their  rear- 
ward. And  the  good  conscience  has  lost  none 
of  its  efficacy:  "  Wherein  ye  are  spoken  against, 
they  may  be  put  to  shame  who  revile  your  good 
manner  of  life  in  Christ."  Of  the  Christian's  faith 
and  hope,  his  revilers  know  nothing,  but  his 
good  life  and  his  reasons  for  it  men  can  see  and 
hear.  And  these  shall  gain  the  victory.  But 
they  must  go  hand  in  hand.  The  deeds  must 
bear  out  the  words.  When  he  testifies  that  his 
hope  is  placed  where  neither  persecutions  nor 
revilings  avail  against  it,  his  life  must  show  him 
fearless  of  what  the  world  can  do.  His  position 
toward  it  must  be  that  which  St.  Peter  himself 
took:  "Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God 


to  hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge 
ye  "  (Acts  iv.  19).  Men  may  marvel  at  what 
they  see  in  him,  but  they  will  take  knowledge 
that  he  has  been  with  Jesus.  He  is  created,  new- 
created,  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works  (Eph. 
ii.  10).  His  revilers  use  him  despitefully;  but, 
according  to  Christ's  lesson,  he  prays  for  them, 
and  their  shafts  glance  pointless  off.  Well  does 
St.  Paul  close  his  catalogue  of  the  Christian  ar- 
mour "  with  all  prayer  and  supplication,  praying 
at  all  seasons  in  the  Spirit"  (Eph.  vi.  18).  Thus 
does  the  believer  wield  his  weapons  effectually. 
His  revilers  have  no  reason  for  their  words;  he 
is  careful  that  they  shall  have  none.  As  with 
Peter  and  John  the  council  could  say  nothing 
against  their  good  deed  and  let  them  go,  finding 
nothing  how  they  might  punish  them,  so  shall  it 
be  with  others  of  the  faithful;  and,  for  very 
shame  at  the  futility  of  their  accusations  and  as- 
saults, the  revilers  shall  be  put  to  silence. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  REWARDS  OF  SUFFERING  FOR 
WELL-DOING. 

1  Peter  iii.  17-22. 

The  Apostle  comes  back  to  his  solemn  sub- 
ject. Why  are  the  righteous  called  to  suffer- 
ing? The  question  was  perplexing  these  Asian 
Christians  when  St.  Peter  wrote.  Previous  ages 
had  pondered  over  it,  Job  and  his  friends  among 
the  number;  and  men  ponder  over  it  still.  St. 
Peter  has  suggested  several  answers:  The  faith 
of  Christ's  servants  after  trial  will  be  found 
praiseworthy  at  the  appearance  of  their  Lord; 
to  bear  wrong  with  patience  is  acceptable  with 
God;  it  is  a  happy  lot,  Christ  has  said,  to  suffer 
in  the  cause  of  righteousness.  His  next  re- 
sponse to  the  question  is  more  solemn  than 
these:  Suffering  is  sent  to  the  righteous  by  the 
will  of  God.  It  never  comes  otherwise,  and  is 
meant  to  serve  two  several  purposes:  it  is  in- 
tended to  benefit  the  unrighteous,  and  to  be  a 
blessing  and  glory  to  the  righteous  who  en- 
dure it. 

He  shows  that  this  is  God's  will  by  two  ex- 
amples. Christ,  the  sinless,  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  sinful  men,  and  for  their  sakes,  as  well 
as  for  all  sinners;  and  though  we  only  can  ap- 
proach the  subject  with  deep  reverence  and  use 
the  language  of  Scripture  rather  than  our  own 
about  the  effect  of  suffering  on  Christ  Himself, 
we  are  taught  therein  that  He  was  made  perfect 
as  the  Leader  of  salvation  by  the  things  which 
He  suffered:  and  the  Apostle  here  describes  the 
sequel  of  those  sufferings  by  the  session  on  the 
right  hand  of  God  in  heaven,  where  angels  and 
authorities  and  powers  are  made  subject  unto 
Him. 

But  God's  ordinance  in  respect  of  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  godly  has  been  the  same  from  of  old. 
In  the  ancient  world  Noah  had  found  grace  in 
God's  sight  in  the  midst  of  a  graceless  world. 
He  was  made  a  witness  and  a  preacher  of 
righteousness;  and  the  faithful  building  of  the 
ark  at  God's  command  was  a  constant  testimony 
to  the  wrong-doers,  whose  sole  response  was 
mockery  and  a  continuance  in  the  corruption  of 
their  way.  But  God  had  not  left  them  without 
witness;  and  when  the  Deluge  came  at  length, 
some  hearts  may  have   gone   forth  to   God  in 
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penitence,  though  too  late  to  be  saved  from  the 
destruction.  To  Noah  and  those  with  him  safety 
was  assured;  and  when  the  door  of  the  ark  was 
opened,  and  the  small  Land  of  the  rescued  came 
forth,  it  was  to  have  the  welcome  of  God's 
blessing  and  to  be  pointed  to  a  token  of  His 
everlasting  covenant.  In  this  wise  St.  Peter 
adds  once  more  to  the  consolations  of  those 
who  endure  grief  and  suffering  wrongfully,  and 
thus  does  he  set  forth  the  general  drift  of  his 
argument.  But  the  whole  passage  is  so  replete 
with  helpful  lessons  that  it  merits  the  fullest 
consideration. 

"  For  it  is  better,  if  the  will  of  God  should  so 
will,  that  ye  suffer  for  well-doing  than  for  evil- 
doing."  For  evil-doing  suffering  is  certain  to 
come.  It  cannot  be  escaped.  God  has  linked 
the  two  together  by  an  unalterable  law.  Such 
suffering  is  penal.  But  when  the  righteous  are 
afflicted  their  lot  is  not  of  law,  but  of  God's 
merciful  appointment  and  selection,  and  is  or- 
dained with  a  purpose  of  blessing  both  to  them- 
selves and  others.  The  words  of  St.  Peter  are 
very  emphatic  concerning  God's  ordinance:  "If 
the  will  of  God  so  will."  It  is  not  always  clear  to 
men.  Therefore  St.  Paul  (Eph.  i.  9)  speaks  of 
the  mystery  of  the  Divine  will,  but  in  the  same 
place  (i.  5)  of  the  good  pleasure  thereof.  It  is 
exercised  with  love,  and  not  with  anger.  It 
was  the  feeling  with  which  God  looked  forth 
upon  the  new-created  world,  and,  behold,  it 
was  very  good.  With  the  same  feeling  He 
longs  to  behold  it  rescued  and  restored.  Such 
is  the  desire,  such  the  aim,  with  which 
God  permits  trial  and  distress  to  fall  upon  the 
righteous.  And  that  the  sufferers  may  be  kept 
in  mind  of  God's  remedial  purpose  herein,  the 
Apostle  adduces  the  example  of  Christ  Himself: 
"  Because  Christ  also  suffered  for  sins  once,  the 
righteous  for  the  unrighteous,  that  He  might 
bring  us  to  God."  The  suffering  Christ  should 
give  pause  to  all  questionings  about  the  suffer- 
ings of  His  servants.  Their  lot  may  be  hard  to 
explain.  But  be  their  lives  ever  so  pure,  their 
purposes  ever  so  lofty,  "  in  many  things  we  of- 
fend all,"  and  need  not  murmur  if  we  be  chas- 
tened. 

But  as  we  think  of  the  sinless  Jesus  and 
His  unequalled  sufferings,  we  learn  the  applica- 
bility of  the  prophet's  lamentation,  "  See  if  there 
be.  any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow  "  (Lam.  i. 
12).  The  burden  of  the  unrighteous  world 
was  laid  upon  the  righteous  Son  of  God, 
and  this  because  of  God's  love  for  sinners. 
Herein  was  the  love  of  God  manifested  in  us. 
Sinful  men  were  the  material  chosen  for  the  dis- 
play of  the  Divine  love,  and  God  sent  His  only- 
begotten  Son  into  the  world  that  we  might  live 
through  Him.  It  was  of  God's  ordinance  and 
the  Son's  obedience  that  redemption  was  thus 
purchased.  That  we  might  live,  the  sinless 
Christ  must  die,  and  ere  He  died  must  be  put 
to  grief  by  the  opposition  of  those  whom  He 
came  to  save;  must  lament  and  be  hindered  in 
His  works  of  mercy  by  the  want  of  faith  among 
His  own  kindred,  by  the  persistent  sins  of  those 
cities  in  which  His  mightiest  works  were 
wrought;  must  shed  tears  of  anguish  over  the 
city  of  David,  which  would  know  nothing  of  the 
things  which  belonged  unto  her  peace.  This 
was  the  chastisement  of  the  innocent  to  gain 
peace  for  the  guilty,  that  God  might  thus  com- 
mend His  love  to  men,  and  Christ  might  bring 
them   back   to   the    Father.     And   this   bringing 


back  is  not  the  mere  action  of  a  guide.  This 
He  is,  but  He  is  far  more:  He  helps  those  who 
are  coming  at  every  step,  and  as  they  draw 
near  they  find  through  Him  that  the  Father's 
house  and  the  Father's  welcome  are  waiting  for 
their  return.  Shall  men  complain,  nay,  shall 
they  not  be  lost  in  praise,  if  God  will  at  all  con- 
sent to  use  their  trials  to  extend  His  kingdom 
and  His  glory,  and  thus  make  them  partakers  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ?  Such  a  lot  had  been 
welcome  to  St.  Peter:  "They  departed  from  the 
presence  of  the  council  rejoicing  that  they  were 
counted  worthy  to  suffer  dishonour  for  the 
name"  (Acts  v.  41);  and  here  in  his  epistle  he 
publishes  the  joy  of  such  shame;  publishes  it  that 
others  through  all  ages  may  suffer  gladly,  trust- 
ing their  God  to  use  the  pains  He  sends  to  mag- 
nify His  glory.  The  lesson  is  for  all  men  at  all 
times.  Christ  suffered  for  sins  once;  but  once 
here  means  once  for  all,  and  proclaims  to  each 
generation  of  sinners  that  Jesus  bore  His  cross 
for  them. 

"  Being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quick- 
ened in  the  spirit."  The  suffering  of  Jesus  went 
thus  far,  that  there  might  be  nothing  in  the  cup 
of  human  woe  which  He  had  not  tasted.  His 
spirit  was  parted  from  the  flesh,  as  when  we 
die.  The  body  lay  in  the  grave;  the  spirit 
passed  to  the  world  of  the  departed.  But  the 
triumph  of  death  was  short.  After  the  three 
days'  burial  came  the  miracle  of  miracles.  The 
dead  Jesus  returned  to  life,  and  that  resurrection 
is  made  the  earnest  of  a  future  life  to  all  be- 
lievers. Thus  began  the  recompense  of  the 
righteous  Sufferer,  and  the  power  of  the  resur- 
rection makes  suffering  endurable  to  the  godly, 
makes  them  rejoice  to  be  conformed  unto 
Christ's  death  and  forgetful  of  all  things  save  the 
prize  of  the  high  calling  which  lies  before  them 
to  be  won.  Nor  was  it  with  Christ's  spirit  dur- 
ing those  three  days  as  with  the  souls  of  other 
departed  ones.  He,  the  sinless  One,  had  no 
judgment  to  await;  His  stay  there  was  that 
dwelling  in  paradise  which  He  foreknew  and 
spake  of  to  the  penitent  thief. 

"  In  which  also  He  went  and  preached  unto 
the  spirits  in  prison,  which  aforetime  were  dis- 
obedient, when  the  long-suffering  of  God  waited 
in  the  days  of  Noah."  At  this  point  we  come 
upon  a  twofold  line  of  interpretation,  occasioned 
by  the  difficulty  which  constantly  arises  of  de- 
ciding whether  Trvev/ua — "  spirit  " — is  to  be  un- 
derstood of  the  Divine  Spirit  or  of  the  spiritual 
part  of  man's  nature  as  distinguished  from  the 
flesh.  Those  who  have  taken  the  words 
"  quickened  in  the  Spirit  "  of  the  previous  verse 
in  the  former  of  these  senses  explain  this  pas- 
sage of  the  preaching  of  Christ  to  the  antedi- 
luvian world  through  His  servant  Noah.  The 
Divine  fiat  had  gone  forth.  The  Flood  was  to 
come  and  bring  destruction  to  the  bodies  of  all 
but  Noah  and  his  family.  But  within  those 
doomed  bodies  souls  were  shut  up,  and  these 
the  love  of  Christ  would  not  willingly  give  over. 
They  should  hear,  while  still  in  their  prison  of 
the  flesh,  the  offer  of  His  grace;  and  should  they 
repent,  the  waves  which  wrought  destruction  of 
the  body  might  release  them  from  the  bondage 
of  corruption.  This  was  the  purpose  of  God's 
long-suffering,  which  waited  and  appealed  while 
the  ark  was  a-preparing.  Thus  did  the  Divine 
Spirit  of  Christ  go  forth  as  a  herald  of  mercy 
to  the  impenitent,  proclaiming  that  for  their 
souls  the  door  of  forgiveness  was  not  yet  closed. 
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Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  refer  "  quickened 
in  the  spirit  "  to  the  human  soul  of  Christ,  take 
this  text  as  an  additional  authority  for  the  doc- 
trine in  the  Apostles'  Creed  that  our  Lord's 
human  soul  after  the  Crucifixion  descended  into 
hell.  Thus,  they  hold,  His  pure  spirit  went  be- 
yond this  world  to  experience  all  that  human 
spirits  can  know  before  the  judgment  comes. 
Thither  He  came  but  as  a  Herald.  Death  and 
the  grave  had  no  power  to  detain  Him.  In 
mercy  to  those  who  had  passed  away  before  the 
Incarnation,  He  brought  the  message  of  the 
mediatorial  work  which  He  had  completed  in 
His  crucifixion.  The  sinners  before  the  Flood 
are  singled  out  for  mention  by  St.  Peter  as  sin- 
ners above  all  men,  so  sunk  in  wickedness  that 
but  eight  were  found  worthy  to  be  saved  from 
the  Deluge.  Thus  the  magnitude  of  Christ's 
mercy  is  glorified.  He  who  goes  to  seek  these 
must  long  to  save  all  men.  And  to  carry  this 
message  of  glad  tidings  is  part  of  the  recom- 
pense for  the  agonies  of  Gethsemane  and  Cal- 
vary, a  portion  of  what  made  it  a  blessing  to 
suffer  for  well-doing. 

Up  to  the  sixteenth  century  the  latter  exposi- 
tion and  application  of  the  words  found  most 
favour,  but  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the 
chief  authorities  expounded  them  of  the  preach- 
ing of  Christ's  Spirit  through  the  ministry  of  the 
patriarch.  For  the  main  argument  with  which 
St.  Peter  is  dealing  these  applications,  however 
interesting  in  themselves,  are  not  deeply  impor- 
tant. He  wants  to  set  before  the  converts  a 
warrant  for  what  he  has  said  about  the  blessed- 
ness of  suffering  for  righteousness.  If  we  ac- 
cept the  application  to  Noah,  the  example  is  a 
powerful  one.  His  sufferings  must  have  been 
manifold. 

The  long  time  between  the  threatened  judg- 
ment and  its  accomplishment  was  filled  with 
the  opposition  of  sinners  and  their  mock- 
ery and  taunts  over  his  patient  labour  on  the 
ark,  to  say  nothing  of  the  distress  of  soul  when 
he  found  his  preaching  falling  ever  on  deaf  ears. 
But  his  trial  had  its  reward  at  last  when  the 
little  band  were  shut  in  by  God  Himself,  and  the 
ark  bore  them  safely  on  the  rising  waters.  And 
if  he  could  feel  that  any,  though  perishing  in 
body,  had  by  repentance  been  saved  in  soul, 
this  would  make  light  the  burden  even  of 
greater  suffering  than  had  fallen  to  the  patri- 
arch, to  know  the  joy  which  comes  from  con- 
verting a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way  and 
therein  saving  a  soul  from  death. 

And  if  we  refer  the  words  "  quickened  in  the 
spirit  "  to  the  soul  of  Christ,  parted  from  the 
body  and  present  in  the  spirit-world,  they  are  a 
link  to  connect  this  passage  with  words  of  the 
Apostle's  sermon  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
There  he  does  speak  of  the  Lord's  descent  into 
hell,  and  teaches  how  David  of  old  spake  thereof 
and  of  the  Resurrection  "  that  neither  was  He 
left  in  Hades,  nor  did  His  flesh  see  corruption  " 
(Acts  ii.  31).  In  this  sense  the  quickening  in  the 
spirit  is  the  beginning  of  Christ's  victory  and 
triumph.  It  is  the  earnest  of  eternal  life  to  all 
believers.  And  how  welcome  a  message  to 
those  who,  like  Abraham,  had  rejoiced  in  faith 
to  see  the  day  of  Christ,  to  hear  from  His  own 
lips  the  tidings  of  the  victory  won!  Of  the 
Herald  of  such  a  Gospel  message,  of  Him  who 
by  His  suffering  delivered  those  who  through 
fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to 
bondage,  we  may,  with  all  reverence,   speak  as 


"  being  made  perfect  by  becoming  the  Author  of 
eternal  salvation  to  all  them  that  obey  Him " 
(Heb.  v.  9). 

"  Wherein  few,  that  is,  eight  souls,  were 
saved."  The  building  of  the  ark  was  the  test  of 
Noah's  faith,  the  ark  itself  the  means  of  his 
preservation.  In  the  patriarch's  sufferings  St. 
Peter  has  found  an  apt  parallel  to  the  life  of 
these  Asian  Christians:  the  same  godless  sur- 
roundings; the  same  opposition  and  mockery, 
the  same  need  for  steadfast  faith.  But  i, 
rightly  pondered,  the  Old  Testament  lesson  1 ; 
rich  in  teaching.  Noah  becomes  a  preacher  01 
righteousness,  not  for  his  own  generation  onl} . 
but  for  all  time.  He  suffered  in  his  well-doing 
Nothing  stings  more  keenly  than  scorn  and  con- 
tempt. These  he  experienced  to  the  full.  He 
came  as  God's  herald  to  men  who  had  put  God 
out  of  all  their  thoughts.  His  message  was  full 
of  terror:  "  Behold,  I  do  bring  a  flood  of  waters 
upon  the  earth,  to  destroy  all  flesh  wherein  is 
the  breath  of  life  from  under  heaven;  every- 
thing that  is  in  the  earth  shall  die  "  (Gen.  vi. 
17).  Few  heeded;  fewer  still  believed.  But 
when  the  work  of  the  messenger  was  over; 
when  the  ark  was  prepared,  and  the  fountains 
of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up,  and  the  win- 
dows of  heaven  were  opened;  when  he  and  his 
were  shut  in  by  God,  then  appeared  the  blessed- 
ness. And  if  haply  there  had  been  any  in  whom 
he  had  beheld  signs  of  repentance,  how  the 
thought  that  some  souls  were  saved,  though 
their  bodies  were  drowned  with  the  rest,  would 
magnify  the  rejoicing  of  the  rescued;  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  ungodly  would  proclaim  how 
little  ultimate  bliss  there  could  be  in  evil-doing. 
All  these  things  would  come  home  to  the  hearts 
of  the  "  strangers  of  the  dispersion." 

And  were  they  few  in  number?  Fewer  still 
were  those  who  stood  with  Noah  in  the  world's 
corruption.  But  God  was  with  him;  he  walked 
with  God,  and  found  grace  in  His  eyes;  and 
God  blessed  him  when  the  Flood  was  gone,  and 
by  the  sign  of  the  covenant,  the  faithful  witness 
in  heaven  (Psalms  lxxxix.  37),  has  placed  a 
memorial  of  the  happiness  of  his  well-doing  be- 
fore .the  eyes  of  mankind  for  ever.  And  it 
would  comfort  the  believers  if  they  kept  in  mind 
the  object  which  St.  Peter  has  so  often  set  be- 
fore them,  and  on  which  he  would  have  them 
set  their  desire  in  their  distress.  There  was 
hope,  nay  assurance,  that  the  heathen  world 
around  them  would  be  won  by  their  steadfast 
well-doing  to  the  service  of  the  Lord.  Christ 
did  not  send  His  followers  on  a  hopeless  quest 
when  He  said,  "  Go,  baptise  all  nations."  It  was 
no  material  ark  they  were  set  to  fashion;  they 
were  exalted  to  be  builders  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  And  to  put  one  stone  upon  another  in 
that  building  was  a  joy  worth  earning  by  a  life 
of  sacrifice. 

"  Saved  through  water."  But  God  appointed 
the  same  waves  to  be  the  destruction  of  the  dis- 
obedient. With  no  faith-built  ark  in  which  to 
ride  safe,  the  sinners  perished  in  the  mighty 
waters  which  to  Noah  were  the  pathway  of  de- 
liverance. A  solemn  thought  this  for  those  who 
have  the  offer  of  the  antitype  which  the  Apostle 
turns  next  to  mention!  This  double  use  which 
God  makes  of  His  creatures — how  to  some  they 
bring  punishment,  to  others  preservation — is  the 
theme  of  several  noble  chapters  in  the  book  of 
Wisdom  (xi.-xvi.),  expanding  the  lesson  taught 
by  the  pillar  of  a  cloud,  which  was  light  to  Is- 
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rael,  while  it  was  thick  darkness  to  the 
Egyptians. 

"  Which  also  after  a  true  likeness  doth  now 
save  you,  even  baptism."  Under  the  new  cove- 
nant also  water  has  been  chosen  by  Christ  to 
be  the  symbol  of  His  grace.  His  servants  are 
baptised  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost.  This  is  the  door  appointed  for 
entrance  into  the  family.  But  the  waters  of  the 
Flood  would  have  overwhelmed  Noah,  even  as 
the  rest,  had  he  not  been  within  the  ark,  and 
the  ark  would  not  have  been  made  had  he  been 
lacking  in  faith.  So  in  baptism  must  no  more 
saving  office  be  ascribed  to  the  water.  Even  the 
Divine  word,  "  the  word  of  hearing,  did  not 
profit  some,  because  they  were  not  united  by 
faith  with  them  that  heard  aright  "  (Heb.  iv.  2). 
Neither  does  the  sign  in  baptism,  though  Di- 
vinely instituted,  profit,  being  alone.  The  Chris- 
tian, having  been  cleansed  by  the  washing  of 
water  with  the  word,  is  sanctified  by  Christ  be- 
cause of  his  faith.  The  washing  of  regeneration 
must  be  joined  with  the  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  That  Spirit  does  not  renew,  but  convicts 
of  sin  those  who  believe  not  on  Christ  (John  xvi. 
8).  In  his  salvation  Noah  accepted  and  acted  on 
God's  warning  about  things  not  seen  as  yet,  and 
so  his  baptism  became  effectual.  In  faith,  too, 
Israel  marched  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  be- 
held the  overthrow  of  their  heathen  pursuers. 
And  baptism  mixed  with  faith  is  saving  now. 
Those  Old  Testament  deliverances  were  figures 
only  of  the  true,  and  were  but  for  temporal 
rescue.  Christ's  ordinance  is  that  to  which  they 
testified  before  His  coming,  and  is  coupled  with 
the  promise  of  His  presence  even  unto  the  end 
of  the  world. 

And  that  there  may  be  no  place  for  doubting, 
the  Apostle  subjoins  a  twofold  explanation. 
First  he  tells  us  what  baptism  is  not,  then  what 
it  is  and  what  it  bestows.  It  is  "  not  the  putting 
away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh."  Were  this  all, 
it  would  avail  no  more  than  the  cardinal  ordi- 
nances (with  meats  and  drinks  and  divers  wash- 
ings) which  were  imposed  of  old  until  a  time 
of  reformation.  Through  them  the  way  into  the 
holy  place  was  not  made  manifest,  nor  could  be. 
True  baptism  is  "  the  interrogation  of  a  good 
conscience  toward  God,  through  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ."  This  is  a  spiritual  puri- 
fication, wrought  through  the  might  of  Christ's 
resurrection.  And  the  Apostle  describes  it  by 
the  effect  which  it  produces  in  the  religious  con- 
dition and  attitude  of  him  who  has  experienced 
it.  The  sinner  who  loves  his  sin  dare  not  ques- 
tion his  conscience.  That  witness  would  pro- 
nounce for  his  condemnation.  So  he  finds  it 
best  to  lull  it  to  sleep,  or  perhaps  deaden  it 
altogether.  But  to  him  who,  being  risen  with 
Christ  in  faith,  seeks  those  things  that  are 
above,  who  strives  to  make  himself  spiritually 
purer  day  by  day,  there  is  no  such  dread. 
Rather  by  constant  questioning  and  self-exami- 
nation he  labours  that  his  conscience  may  be 
void  of  offence  towards  God  and  man.  That 
man  not  only  dares,  but  knows  it  to  be  a  most 
solemn  duty,  thus  to  purge  his  conscience.  So 
the  effect  of  baptism  is  daily  felt,  and  the  ques- 
tioned soul  thankfully  bears  witness  to  the  active 
presence  of  the  Spirit,  for  the  bestowal  of  which 
the  Sacrament  was  the  primal  pledge. 

Others  have  rendered  en-epuTT/f/a  "  an  appeal," 
and  have  joined  it  very  closely  with  the  words 
"  toward     God."      These     have     found     in     the 


Apostle's  explanation  the  recognition  of  that 
power  to  draw  nigh  unto  God  which  the  purified 
conscience  both  feels,  and  feels  the  need  of. 
There  are  daily  stumblings,  the  constant  want 
of  help;  and  through  Christ's  resurrection  the 
way  is  opened,  a  new  and  living  way,  into  the 
holiest,  and  the  power  is  granted  of  appealing 
unto  God,  while  the  sense  of  baptismal  grace 
already  bestowed  gives  confidence  and  certainty 
that  our  petitions  will  be  granted. 

"  Who  is  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  having 
gone  into  heaven;  angels  and  authorities  and 
powers  being  made  subject  unto  Him."  Now 
the  Apostle  turns  back  to  his  main  subject.  The 
righteous  who  suffers  for,  and  in,  his  righteous- 
ness, may  not  only  be  a  blessing  to  others,  but 
may  himself  find  blessing.  We  dare  only  use 
the  words  which  the  Spirit  has  supplied  when 
we  speak  of  Christ  being  perfected  by  what  He 
endured.  But  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews  has  a 
clear  teaching.  He  speaks  of  Christ  as  being 
"  the  effulgence  of  God's  glory,  and  the  very 
image  of  His  person  "  (Heb.  i.  3).  Yet  he  tells 
that,  "  though  He  was  a  Son,  He  learned  obedi- 
ence by  the  things  which  He  suffered,  and  be- 
came thus  the  Author  of  eternal  salvation  unto 
all  them  that  obey  Him"  (Heb.  v.  8).  And  he 
goes  further,  and  teaches  that  this  submission  of 
Christ  to  suffering  was  in  harmony  with  the 
Divine  character  and  according  to  God's  own 
purpose:  "It  became  Him  for  whom  are  all 
things,  and  through  whom  are  all  things,  in 
bringing  many  sons  unto  glory,  to  make  the 
Author  of  their  salvation  perfect  through  suf- 
ferings "  (Heb.  ii.  10).  From  all  eternity  Christ 
was  perfect  as  the  Son  of  God,  but  He  has  suf- 
fered that  He  may  be  a  perfect  Mediator.  Why 
this  was  well-pleasing  unto  the  Father  it  is  not 
ours  to  know,  nor  can  we  by  searching  find. 
But,  the  sufferings  ended,  He  is  crowned  with 
glory;  He  is  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father;  He  is  made  Lord  of  all.  This  He 
taught  His  disciples  ere  He  sent  them  to  bap- 
tise: "All  authority  hath  been  given  unto  Me 
in  heaven  and  on  earth  "  (Matt,  xxviii.  18). 
Having  taken  hold  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  and 
consented  to  be  made  lower  than  the  angels, 
He  has  now  been  set  "  far  above  all  principality, 
and  power,  and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every 
name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this  world,  but 
also  in  that  which  is  to  come "  (Eph.  i.  21). 
Thus  does  St.  Paul  teach  even  as  St.  Peter;  and 
we  may  believe,  though  we  fail  to  grasp  the 
manner  thereof,  that  through  His  humiliation 
our  blessed  Lord  has  been  exalted,  not  only 
because  He  receives  for  ever  the  praises  of  the 
redeemed,  but  because  He  has  wrought  through 
His  suffering  that  which  was  well-pleasing  in  the 
sight  of  the  Father. 

The  whole  clause  before  us  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice for  another  reason.  It  was  doubtless  writ- 
ten before  our  Gospels  were  in  circulation,  when 
the  life  and  work  of  Jesus  were  only  published 
by  the  oral  teaching  of  the  Apostles  and  their 
fellows;  yet  in  a  summary  form  it  covers  the 
whole  field  of  the  Gospel  story.  Those  to  whom 
this  Epistle  was  written  had  been  taught  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ,  had  heard  of  His  righteous 
life  among  men,  of  His  sufferings,  death,  and 
resurrection,  had  been  taught  that  afterwards 
He  was  taken  up  into  heaven.  They  knew  also 
that  the  baptism  by  which  they  had  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  Christian  communion  was  His 
ordinance    and    the    appointed    door    into    the 
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Church  which  He  lived  and  died  to  build  up 
among  men.  Thus,  without  the  Gospels,  we 
have  the  Gospel  in  the  Epistles,  and  a  witness 
to  the  integrity  of  that  history  of  Christ's  life 
which  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  narratives  of 
the  Evangelists.  And  when  all  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Apostolic  Epistles  are  put  side  by 
side,  we  may  easily  gather  from  them  that  the 
history  of  Jesus  which  we  have  now  is  that  which 
the  Church  has  possessed  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Gospel. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  LESSONS  OF  SUFFERING. 

i  Peter  iv.  1-6. 

It  is  always  hard  to  swim  against  the  stream; 
and  if  the  effort  be  a  moral  one,  the  difficulty 
is  not  lessened.  These  early  Christians  were 
finding  it  so.  For  them  there  must  have  ex- 
isted hardships  of  which  to-day  we  can  have  no 
experience,  and  form  but  an  imperfect  estimate. 
If  they  lived  among  a  Jewish  population,  these 
were  sure  to  be  offended  at  the  new  faith.  And 
when  we  remember  the  zeal  for  persecution  of 
a  Saul  of  Tarsus,  we  can  see  that  in  many  cases 
the  better  the  Jew  the  more  would  he  feel  himself 
bound,  if  possible,  to  exterminate  the  new  doc- 
trines. Among  the  heathen  the  lot  of  the  Chris- 
tians was  often  worse.  Did  the  people  listen  a 
while  to  the  teaching  of  the  missionaries,  yet  so 
unstable  were  they  that,  as  at  Lystra,  to-day 
might  see  them  stoning  those  whom  yesterday 
they  were  venerating  as  gods;  and  they  could 
easily,  by  reason  of  their  greater  numbers,  bring 
the  magistrates  to  inflict  penalties  even  where 
the  multitude  refrained  from  mob  violence.  The 
cry,  "  These  men  exceedingly  trouble  our  city," 
or  "  These  who  turn  the  world  upside  down  are 
come  among  us,"  was  sure  to  find  a  ready  audi- 
ence; while  the  uproar  and  violence  which  raged 
in  a  city  like  Ephesus,  when  Paul  and  his  com- 
panions preached  there,  show  how  many  tem- 
poral interests  could  be  banded  together  against 
the  Christian  cause.  On  individual  believers, 
not  of  the  number  of  the  preachers,  the  more 
violent  attacks  might  not  fall;  but  to  suffer  in 
the  flesh  was  the  lot  of  most  of  them  in  St. 
Peter's  day.  Hence  the  strong  figure  he  em- 
ploys to  describe  the  preparation  they  will  need: 
"  Arm  ye  yourselves " — make  you  ready,  for 
you  are  going  forth  to  battle.  St.  Paul  also, 
writing  to  Rome  and  Corinth,  uses  the  same 
figure:  "  Let  us  put  on  the  armour  of  light," 
"  the  armour  of  righteousness  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left." 

"  Forasmuch  then  as  Christ  suffered  in  the 
flesh,  arm  ye  yourselves  also  with  the  same 
mind."  Though  some  strokes  of  the  foe  will  fall 
on  the  flesh,  the  conflict  is  really  a  spiritual  one. 
The  suffering  in  the  body  is  to  be  sustained  and 
surmounted  by  an  inward  power;  the  armour  of 
light  and  of  righteousness  is  the  equipment  of 
the  soul,  which  panoply  the  Apostle  here  calls 
the  mind  of  Christ.  Now  what  is  the  mind  of 
Christ  which  can  avail  His  struggling  servants? 
The  word  implies  intention,  purpose,  resolution, 
that  on  which  the  heart  is  set.  Now  the  inten- 
tion of  Christ's  life  was  to  oppose  and  overcome 
all  that  was  evil,  and  to  consecrate  Himself  to 
all  good  for  the  love  of  His  people.    This  latter 


He  tells  us  in  His  parting  prayer  for  His  dis- 
ciples: "For  their  sakes  I  sanctify  Myself,  that 
they  themselves  also  may  be  sanctified  in  truth  " 
(John  xvii.  19),  while  every  action  of  His  life 
proclaims  His  determined  enmity  against  sin. 
This  brought  Him  obloquy  while  He  lived  in 
the  world,  and  in  the  end  a  shameful  death;  but 
these  things  did  not  abate  His  hatred  of  sin,  nor 
lessen  His  love  for  sinners.  For  still  into  the 
city  where  He  reigns  there  shall  in  no  wise 
enter  anything  that  defileth  (Rev.  xxi.  27), 
though  to  the  faithful  penitent  "  the  Spirit  and 
the  bride  say,  Come,  and  he  that  is  athirst,  let 
him  come;  he  that  will,  let  him  take  the  water 
of  life  freely  "   (Rev.  xxii.   17). 

Christ  bare  willingly  all  that  was  laid  upon 
Him  that  He  might  bring  men  unto  God.  This 
is  the  spirit,  this  the  purpose,  the  intent,  with 
which  His  followers  are  to  be  actuated:  to  have 
the  same  strenuous  abhorrence  of  sin,  the  same 
devotion  in  themselves  to  goodness,  which  shall 
make  them  inflexible,  however  fiercely  they  may 
be  assailed.  Let  them  only  make  the  resolve, 
and  power  shall  be  bestowed  to  strengthen 
them.  He  who  says,  "  Arm  yourselves,"  sup- 
plies the  weapons  when  His  servants  need  them. 
Jesus  Himself  found  them  ready  when  the 
tempter  came,  and  drew  them  in  all  their  keen- 
ness and  strength  from  the  Divine  armoury. 
Satan  comes  to  others  as  he  came  to  Christ,  and 
will  make  them  flinch  and  waver,  if  he  can.  At 
times  he  offers  attractive  baits;  at  times  he 
brings  fear  to  his  aid.  But,  in  whatever  shape 
he  comes  or  sends  his  agents,  let  them  but  cling 
to  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  they  shall,  like  Him, 
say  triumphantly,  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan." 

"  For  he  that  hath  suffered  in  the  flesh  hath 
ceased  from  sin."  God  intends  it  to  be  so,  and 
the  earnest  Christian  strives  with  all  his  might 
that  it  may  be  so.  To  help  men  God  sends 
them  sufferings,  and  intends  them  to  have  a 
moral  effect  on  the  life.  They  are  not  penal; 
they  are  the  discipline  of  perfect  love  desiring 
that  men  should  be  held  back  from  straying. 
Men  cannot  always  see  the  purposes  of  God  at 
first,  and  are  prone  to  bewail  their  lot.  But 
here  and  there  a  saint  of  old  has  left  his  testi- 
mony. One  of  the  later  psalmists  had  discov- 
ered the  blessedness  of  God-sent  trials:  "  Before 
I  was  afflicted  I  went  astray;  but  now  I  observe 
Thy  word";  and,  in  thankful  acknowledgment 
of  the  love  which  sent  the  blows,  he  adds,  "  It 
is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted,  that  I 
might  learn  Thy  statutes  "  (Psalm  cxix.  67,  71). 
Hezekiah  had  learnt  the  lesson,  though  it 
brought  him  close  to  the  gates  of  the  grave; 
but  he  testifies,  "  Behold,  it  was  for  my  peace 
that  I  had  great  bitterness.  .  .  .  Thou  hast  cast 
all  my  sins  behind  Thy  back  "  (Isa.  xxxviii.  17). 
God  had  blotted  out  the  evil  record,  that  he  who 
had  suffered  in  the  flesh  might  cease  from  sin. 
It  is  good  for  us  thus  to  recognise  that  God's 
dispensations  are  for  our  correction  and  teach- 
ing, and  that  without  them  we  should  have  been 
verily  desolate,  left  to  choose  our  own  way, 
which  would  surely  have  been  evil;  and  though 
we  cannot  cease  from  sin  while  we  are  in  the 
flesh,  God's  mercy  places  the  ideal  state  before 
us — "  He  that  hath  suffered  in  the  flesh  hath 
ceased  from  sin  " — that  we  may  be  strengthened, 
nevermore  to  submit  ourselves  to  the  yoke  of 
wickedness.  How  shall  he  that  is  dead  to  sin 
live  any  longer  therein?  Live  therein  he  can- 
not.    Of  that  old  man  within  him  he  will  have 
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no  resurrection,  for  though  the  motions,  the 
promptings  to  evil,  are  there,  the  love  of  evil  is 
slain  by  the  greater  love  of  Christ. 

"  That  ye  no  longer  should  live  the  rest  of 
your  time  in  the  flesh  to  the  lusts  of  men,  but 
to  the  will  of  God."  Christians  must  live  out 
their  lives  till  God  calls  them,  and  for  the  rest 
of  their  time  in  the  flesh  they  will  be  among 
their  wonted  surroundings.  Just  as  Christian 
slaves  must  abide  with  their  masters,  and  Chris- 
tian wives  continue  with  their  husbands,  so  each 
several  believer  must  do  his  duty  where  God 
has  placed  him.  But  because  he  is  a  believer 
it  will  be  done  in  a  different  spirit.  He  is  daily 
cutting  himself  away  from  what  the  world 
counts  for  life;  he  has  begun  to  live  in  the 
Spirit,  and  the  natural  man  is  weakened  day  by 
day;  he  knows  that  what  is  born  of  the  flesh  is 
flesh,  and  bears  the  taint  of  sin:  so  he  refuses 
to  follow  where  it  would  lead  him.  Men  often 
plead  for  evil  habits  that  they  are  natural,  for- 
getting that  "  natural  "  thus  used  means  human, 
corrupt  nature.  The  birth  of  the  Spirit  trans- 
forms this  nature,  and  the  renewed  man  goes 
about  his  worldly  life  with  a  new  motive,  new 
purposes.  He  must  follow  his  lawful  calling  like 
other  folks,  but  the  sense  of  his  pilgrimage 
makes  him  to  differ;  he  is  longing  to  depart,  and 
holds  himself  in  constant  readiness.  Worldly 
men  live  as  though  they  were  rooted  here  and 
would  never  be  moved.  '  Their  inward  thought 
is  that  their  houses  shall  continue  for  ever,  and 
their  dwelling-places  to  all  generations;  they 
call  their  lands  after  their  own  names  "  (Psalm 
xlix.  n).  To  the  servant  of  Christ  life  wears 
another  aspect.  He  is  content  to  live  on,  for 
God  so  wills  it,  and  has  work  for  him  to  do. 
To  continue  in  the  flesh  may  be,  as  it  was  to 
St.  Paul,  the  fruit  of  his  labour.  And  he  wel- 
comes this  owning  of  his  work,  and  will  spend 
his  powers  in  like  service.  Yet,  with  the  Apos- 
tle, he  has  ever  "  the  desire  to  depart  and  be 
with  Christ,  for  it  is  very  far  better "  (Phil, 
i-  23). 

And  as  he  strives  to  fulfil  God's  intent  by 
crucifying  the  old  man  and  ceasing  from  sin,  the 
Christian  rejoices  in  a  growing  sense  of  free- 
dom. To  follow  the  lusts  of  men  was  to  serve 
many  and  hard  taskmasters.  Riches,  fame,  lux- 
ury, sensual  indulgences,  riotous  living,  are  all 
keen  to  win  new  slaves,  and  paint  their  lures  in 
the  most  attractive  colours;  and  one  appetite 
will  make  itself  the  ally  of  another,  lust  hard 
by  greed,  so  that  the  chains  of  him  who  takes 
service  with  them  are  riveted  many  times  over, 
and  difficult,  often  impossible,  to  be  cast  off. 
But  the  will  of  God  is  one:  "  One  is  your  Mas- 
ter"; "Love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your 
heart";  "And  all  ye  are  brethren";  "Love 
your  neighbour  as  yourself."  Then  shall  you 
enter  into  life.  And  the  life  of  this  promise  is 
not  that  fragment  of  time  which  remains  to  men 
in  the  flesh,  but  that  unending  after-life  where 
the  natural  body  shall  be  exchanged  for  a  spirit- 
ual body,  and  death  be  swallowed  up  in  victory. 

"  For  the  time  past  may  suffice  to  have 
wrought  the  desire  of  the  Gentiles."  The  Apos- 
tle here  seems  to  be  addressing  the  Jews  who, 
living  among  the  Gentiles,  had,  like  their  fore- 
fathers in  Canaan,  learned  their  works.  The  na- 
tion was  not  so  prone  to  fall  away  into  heathen- 
dom after  the  Captivity;  yet  some  of  them  in 
the  dispersion,  like  Samson  when  he  went  down 
unto   the   Philistines,   may   have   been   captured 


and  blinded  and  made  to  serve.  The  proximity 
of  evil  is  infectious.  To  the  Gentile  converts 
St.  Peter  speaks  elsewhere  as  having  been 
slaves  to  their  lusts  in  ignorance  (i.  14).  But 
whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  when  they  had  once 
tasted  the  joy  of  this  purer  service,  this  law  of 
obedience  which  made  them  truly  free,  they 
would  be  strengthened  to  suffer  in  the  flesh 
rather  than  fall  back  upon  their  former  life. 
The  time  would  seem  enough,  far  more  than 
enough,  to  have  been  thus  defiled.  All  was 
God's;  all  that  remained  must  be  given  to  Him 
with  strenuous  devotion. 

St.  Peter  seems  to  place  in  contrast,  as  he  de- 
scribes the  two  ways  of  life,  two  words,  one  by 
which  he  denotes  the  service  of  God,  by  the 
other  devotion  to  the  world  and  its  attractions. 
The  former  (9el?//ia)  implies  a  pleasure  and  joy; 
it  is  the  will  of  God,  that  which  He  delights  in, 
and  which  He  makes  to  be  a  joy  to  those  who 
serve  Him.  The  other  ((iovlrifia)  has  a  sense  of 
longing,  unsatisfied  want,  a  state  which  craves 
for  something  which  it  cannot  attain.  St.  Paul 
describes  it  as  "  led  away  by  divers  lusts,  ever 
learning"  (but  in  an  evil  school),  "never  able 
to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  cor- 
rupted in  mind,  reprobate  "  (2  Tim.  iii.  7). 
Such  is  the  desire  of  the  Gentiles.  The  Apostle 
describes  it  in  his  next  words:  "  To  have  walked 
in  lasciviousness,  lusts,  winebibbings,  revellings, 
carousings,  and  abominable  idolatries."  How 
gross  heathendom  can  be  our  missionaries  from 
time  to  time  reveal  to  us.  All  the  corruptions 
which  they  describe  were  reigning  in  full  power 
round  about  these  converts.  When  men  change 
the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  for  the  like- 
ness of  corruptible  man  or  even  worse,  and 
worship  and  serve  the  creature,  their  own 
animal  passions,  rather  than  the  Creator,  there 
is  no  depth  of  degradation  to  which  they  may 
not  sink.  St.  Paul  has  painted  for  us  some 
dark  pictures  of  what  such  lives  could  be  (Rom. 
i.  24-32;  Col.  iii.  5-8).  But  though  Christianity 
in  our  own  land  has  forced  sin  to  veil  some  of 
its  fouler  aspects,  vice  has  not  changed  its  na- 
ture. The  same  passions  rule  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  live  to  the  lusts  of  men,  and  not  to 
the  will  of  God.  The  flesh  warreth  against  the 
Spirit,  even  if  the  Spirit  be  not  utterly  quenched, 
and  brings  men  into  its  slavery.  For  the  sake 
of  Christ,  then,  and  for  love  of  the  brethren,  the 
faithful  have  need  still  to  be  proclaiming,  "  Let 
the  time  past  suffice,"  and  by  their  actions  to 
testify  that  they  are  willing  to  suffer  in  the 
flesh,  if  so  be  they  may  thereby  be  sustained 
in  the  battle  against  sin  and  may  strengthen 
their  brethren  to  walk  in  a  new  way. 

"  Wherein  they  think  it  strange  that  ye  run 
not  with  them  into  the  same  excess  of  riot, 
speaking  evil  of  you."  The  godless  love  to  be 
a  large  company,  that  they  may  keep  one  an- 
other in  heart.  Hence  they  who  have  been  of 
them,  and  would  fain  withdraw,  have  no  easy 
task;  and  to  win  new  comrades  sinners  are  ever 
most  solicitous.  Their  invitations  at  first  will 
take  a  friendly  tone.  Solomon  understood  them 
well,  and  described  them  in  warning  to  his  son: 
'"  Come  with  us,"  they  say:  "  let  us  lay  wait  for 
blood;  let  us  lurk  privily  for  the  innocent  with- 
out cause;  let  us  swallow  them  up  alive  as 
Sheol,  and  whole  as  those  that  go  down  into  the 
pit.  We  shall  find  all  precious  substance;  we 
shall  fill  our  houses  with  spoil.  Thou  shalt  cast 
thy  lot  among  us;  we  will  all  have  one  purse" 
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(Prov.  i.  11-14).  This  is  one  fashion  of  their 
excess  of  riot,  but  there  are  many  more.  The 
Apostle's  words  picture  their  life  as  an  overflow, 
a  deluge.  And  the  figure  is  not  strange  in  Holy 
Writ.  "  The  floods  of  ungodly  men  made  me 
afraid,"  says  the  Psalmist  (Psalm  xviii.  14);  and 
St.  Jude,  writing  about  the  same  time  as  St. 
Peter  and  of  the  same  evil  days,  calls  such  sin- 
ners "  wild  waves  of  the  sea,  foaming  out  their 
own  shames"  (Jude  14).  "Shames,"  he  says, 
because  the  floods  of  excess  pour  on  in  over- 
whelming abundance,  and  those  who  escape 
from  them  do  so  only  with  much  suffering  in 
the  flesh,  sent  of  God,  to  set  them  free  from  sin. 

And  if  there  be  no  hope  of  winning  recruits 
or  alluring  back  those  who  have  escaped,  the 
godless  follow  another  course.  They  hate,  and 
persecute,  and  malign.  Ever  since  the  days  of 
Cain  this  has  been  the  policy  of  the  wicked, 
though  not  all  push  it  so  far  as  did  the  first 
murderer  (r  John  iii.  12).  For  the  life  of  the 
righteous  is  a  constant  reproach  to  them.  They 
have  made  their  own  choice,  but  it  yields  them 
no  comfort;  and  if  one  means  of  making  others 
as  wretched  as  themselves  fails,  they  take  an- 
other. They  point  the  finger  of  hatred  and 
scorn  at  the  faithful.  To  the  Greeks  Christ's 
faith  was  foolishness.  The  Athenians,  full  of 
this  world's  wisdom,  asked  about  Paul,  "  What 
will  this  babbler  say?"  and  mocked  as  they 
heard  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  With 
them  and  such  as  they  this  life  is  all.  But  the 
Christian  has  his  consolation:  he  has  committed 
his  cause  to  another  Judge,  before  whom  they 
also  who  speak  evil  of  him  must  appear. 

"  Who  shall  give  account  to  Him  that  is 
ready  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead."  The 
Christian  looks  on  to  the  coming  judgment. 
He  can  therefore  disregard  the  censures  of  men. 
Neither  the  penalties  nor  the  revilings  of  the 
world  trouble  him.  They  are  a  part  of  the 
judgment  in  the  present  life;  by  them  God  is 
chastening  him,  preparing  him  by  the  suffering 
in  the  flesh  to  be  more  ready  for  the  coming 
of  the  Lord.  In  that  day  it  will  be  seen  how 
the  servant  has  been  made  like  unto  his  Master, 
how  he  has  welcomed  the  purging  which  Christ 
gives  to  His  servants  that  they  may  bring  forth 
more  fruit.  He  believes,  yea  knows,  that  in  the 
Judge  who  has  been  teaching  and  judging  him 
here  day  by  day  he  will  find  a  Mediator  and 
a  Saviour.  With  the  unbeliever  all  is  otherwise. 
He  has  refused  correction,  has  chosen  his  own 
path,  and  drawn  away  his  neck  from  the  yoke 
of  Christ;  his  judgment  is  all  yet  to  come.  The 
Judge  is  ready,  but  He  is  full  of  mercy.  St. 
Peter's  phrase  implies  this.  It  tells  of  readi- 
ness, but  also  of  holding  back,  of  a  desire  to 
spare.  He  is  on  His  throne,  the  record  is  pre- 
pared, but  yet  He  waits;  He  is  Himself  the 
long-suffering  Vinedresser  who  pleads,  "  Let  it 
alone  this  year  also." 

Such  has  been  the  mercy  of  God  even  from 
the  days  of  Eden.  In  the  first  temptation  Eve 
adds  one  sin  upon  another.  First  she  listens 
to  the  insidious  questioning  which  proclaims  the 
speaker  a  foe  to  God:  then  without  remon- 
strance she  hears  God's  truth  declared  a  lie; 
hearkens  to  an  aspersion  of  the  Divine  good- 
ness; then  yields  to  the  tempter,  sins,  and  leads 
her  husband  into  sin.  Not  till  then  does  God's 
judgment  fall,  which  might  have  fallen  at  the 
first  offence;  and  when  it  is  pronounced,  it  is 
full  of  pity,  and  gives  more  space  for  repent- 


ance. So,  though  the  Judge  be  ready,  His 
mercy  waits.  For  He  will  judge  the  dead  as 
well  as  the  living,  and  while  men  live  His  com- 
passion goes  forth  in  its  fulness  to  the  ignorant 
and  them  that  are  out  of  the  way. 

"  For  unto  this  end  was  the  gospel  preached 
even  to  the  dead,  that  they  might  be  judged 
according  to  men  in  the  flesh,  but  live  accord- 
ing to  God  in  the  spirit."  "  Unto  this  end  " — 
what  does  it  signify?  What  but  that  God  has 
ever  been  true  to  the  name  under  which  He  first 
revealed  Himself:  "The  Lord  God,  merciful 
and  gracious  "  (Exod.  xxxiv.  6) ;  that  He  has 
been  preaching  the  Gospel  to  sinners  by  His 
dispensations  from  the  first  day  until  now? 
Thus  was  the  Gospel  preached  unto  Abraham 
(Gal.  iii.  8)  when  he  was  called  from  the  home 
of  his  fathers,  and  pointed  forward  through  a 
life  of  trial  to  a  world-wide  blessing.  Heeding 
the  lesson,  he  was  gladdened  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  day  of  Christ.  In  like  manner  and  unto 
this  end  was  the  Gospel  sent  to  God's  people 
in  the  wilderness  (Heb.  iv.  2),  even  as  unto 
us;  but  the  word  of  hearing  did  not  profit  them. 
With  many  of  them  God  was  not  well  pleased. 
Yet  He  showed  them  in  signs  His  Gospel  sacra- 
ments. They  were  all  baptised  unto  Moses  in 
the  cloud  and  in  the  sea,  did  all  eat  the  same 
spiritual  meat,  and  all  drank  the  same  spiritual 
drink  (1  Cor.  x.  2-4),  for  Christ  was  with  them, 
as  their  Rock  of  refreshing,  all  their  journey 
through  the  desert,  preaching  the  Gospel  by 
visitations  now  of  mercy,  now  of  affliction. 
Unto  this  end  He  brought  them  many  a  time 
under  the  yoke  of  their  enemies;  unto  this  end 
He  sent  them  into  captivity.  Thus  were  they 
being  judged,  as  men  count  judgments,  if  haply 
they  might  listen  in  this  life  to  the  gospel  of 
trial  and  pain,  and  so  live  at  last,  as  God  counts 
life,  in  the  spirit,  when  the  final  judgment-day 
is  over.  They  are  dead,  but  to  every  generation 
of  them  was  the  Gospel  preached,  that  God 
might  gather  Him  a  great  multitude  to  stand  on 
His  right  hand  in  the  day  of  account. 

Some  have  applied  the  words  of  this  verse 
to  the  sinners  of  the  days  of  Noah,  connecting 
them  closely  with  iii.  19;  and  truly,  though  they 
be  but  one  example  out  of  a  world  of  mercies, 
they  are  very  notable.  They  were  doomed;  they 
were  dead  while  they  lived:  "  Everything  that  is 
in  the  earth  shall  die  "  (Gen.  vi.  17).  Yet  to 
them  the  preacher  was  sent,  and  unto  this  end: 
that  though  they  were  to  be  drowned  in  the 
Deluge,  and  so  in  men's  sight  be  judged,  their 
souls  might  be  saved,  as  God  would  have  them 
saved,  in  the  great  day  of  the  Lord.  But  every 
visitation  is  a  gospel,  a  gospel  unto  this  end: 
that  through  judgment  here  a  people  may  be 
made  ready  in  God's  sight  to  be  called  unto  His 
rest. 

Few  passages  have  more  powerful  lessons 
than  this  for  every  age.  The  world  is  full  of 
suffering  in  the  flesh.  Who  has  not  known  it  in 
many  kinds?  But  it  is  in  consequence,  to  those 
who  will  hear,  very  full  of  Gospel  sermons. 
They  cry  aloud,  Sin  no  more;  the  time  past  may 
suffice  to  have  wrought  the  will  of  the  Gentiles. 
Suffering  does  not  mean  that  God  is  not  full  of 
love;  rather  it  is  a  token  that,  in  His  great  love, 
He  is  training  us,  opening  our  eyes  to  our 
wrong-doings  that  we  may  cast  them  off,  and 
giving  us  a  true  standard  to  judge  between  the 
desire  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  will  of  God. 
And  though  men  may  look  on  us  as   sore  af- 
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flicted,  our  Father,  when  the  rest  of  our  time 
in  the  flesh  shall  be  ended,  will  give  us  the  true 
life  with  Him  in  the  spirit. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

CHRISTIAN  SERVICE  EOR  GOD'S  GLORY. 

1  Peter  iv.  7-1 1. 

"  But  the  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand."  Well- 
nigh  two  thousand  years  have  passed  away  since 
the  Apostle  wrote  these  words.  What  are  we 
to  think  of  the  teaching  they  convey?  For  it  is 
not  St.  Peter's  teaching  only.  Those  who  la- 
boured with  him  were  all  of  the  same  mind; 
all  gave  the  same  note  of  warning  to  their  con- 
verts. St.  Paul  exhorts  the  Philippians,  "  Let 
your  moderation  be  known  unto  all  men.  The 
Lord  is  at  hand"  (Phil.  iv.  5);  and  in  the  first 
letter  to  the  Corinthians  the  last  words  before 
his  benediction  are  to  the  same  purport:  "  Maran 
atha  "  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22);  that  is,  The  Lord 
cometh.  St.  James  preaches,  "  Stablish  your 
hearts,  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth 
nigh "  (James  v.  8).  To  the  Hebrews  the 
Apostle  writes,  "  Yet  a  little  while,  and  He  that 
shall  come  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry  "  (Heb. 
x.  37).  While  St.  John,  who  lived  longer  than 
any  of  the  rest,  conveys  the  warning  even  in 
more  solemn  tones:  "  Little  children,  it  is  the 
last  hour"  (1  John  ii.  18).  Are  we  to  look  on 
these  admonitions  as  so  many  mistaken  utter- 
ances? Are  we  to  think  that  the  disciples  had 
misunderstood  the  Lord's  teaching,  or  would 
they  say  the  same  words  if  they  were  with  us 
to-day? 

We  may  allow  that  those  who  had  been  pres- 
ent at  the  Ascension,  and  had  heard  the  words 
of  the  angels  declaring  that  "  this  same  Jesus 
should  so  come  as  they  had  seen  Him  go  into 
heaven"  (Acts  i.  11),  might  expect  His  return 
to  judge  the  world  to  be  not  far  distant.  But, 
in  whatever  they  say  in  reference  thereto,  their 
main  concern  is  that  men  should  be  ready.  "  In 
such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the  Son  of  man 
cometh,"  is  the  ground-text  of  all  their  exhorta- 
tions. Now  had  arrived  the  fulness  of  the 
time  (Gal.  iv.  4)  in  which  God  had  sent  forth 
His  Son,  born  of  a  woman;  and  if  we  take  the 
verb  of  St.  Peter's  sentence  {'/yyicc,  "  has  come 
near  "),  we  feel  that  he  viewed  the  new  era  on 
which  the  world  had  entered  in  this  light.  And 
so  did  the  other  Apostles.  One  says,  "  Now 
once  in  the  end  of  the  ages  hath  Christ  been 
manifested"  (Heb.  ix.  26);  another  teaches  that 
things  of  old  "  were  written  for  our  admonition, 
upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  ages  are  come  " 
(1  Cor.  x.  11).  God  has  spoken  aforetime  "in 
many  portions  and  in  many  ways,  but  in  the 
end  of  these  days  He  hath  spoken  in  His  Son  " 
(Heb.  i.  2).  All  things  are  now  summed  up  in 
Christ;  He  is  the  end  of  all  things.  Prophecy, 
type,  sacrifice,  all  have  passed  away.  There  will 
come  no  new  revelation;  no  word  more  will  be 
added  to  the  Divine  book.  Its  lessons  will  find 
in  each  generation  new  illustrations,  new  ap- 
plications, but  will  admit  no  change  of  form  or 
substance.  The  Christian  dispensation,  be  it 
long  or  short,  is  the  last  time;  it  will  close  with 
the  Second  Advent.  And  continual  prepared- 
ness is  to  be  the  Christian's  attitude.  And  this 
is  the  purport  of  St.  Peter's  next  exhortations, 


which    are    as    forceful    to-day    as    they    were 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 

"  Be  ye  therefore  of  sound  mind."  Exactly 
the  counsel  which  should  follow  the  previous 
lesson.  It  was  misinterpreted  at  first,  as  it  has 
been  since.  We  know  how  unwisely  the  Thes- 
salonians  behaved  when  they  had  been  told  by 
St.  Paul,  "  The  day  of  the  Lord  so  cometh  as 
a  thief  in  the  night  "  (1  Thess.  v.  2).  The  Apos- 
tle learnt  that  they  were  sorely  disturbed,  and 
wrote  them  a  second  letter,  from  which  we  can 
gather  how  far  they  had  wandered  from  sound- 
ness of  mind.  At  first  the  Apostle  speaks 
gently:  "  Be  not  quickly  shaken  from  your 
mind,  nor  yet  be  troubled,  either  by  spirit,  or 
by  word,  or  by  epistle  as  from  us,  as  that  the 
day  of  the  Lord  is  now  present  "  (2  Thess.  ii.  2). 
But  soon  he  shows  us  how  the  excitement  had 
operated.  Some  among  them  had  begun  to 
walk  disorderly,  apparently  thinking  that  they 
might  live  upon  the  community,  working  not  at 
all,  but  being  busybodies.  These  made,  no 
doubt,  the  approach  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  their 
pretext.  St.  Paul  bids  such  men  in  quietness  to 
work  and  eat  their  own  bread.  To  be  found 
at  their  duty  was  the  best  way  of  preparing  for 
the  end. 

How  soundness  of  mind  may  serve  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  seen  in  the  settlement  of 
that  murmuring  which  arose  (Acts  vi.  1)  as  soon 
as  the  Christian  disciples  began  to  be  multiplied 
in  Jerusalem.  It  was  the  Grecian  Jews  who 
complained  that  their  widows  were  neglected. 
The  Apostles  wisely  withdrew  from  the  dis- 
tribution about  which  the  complaint  was  made, 
and  more  wisely  still  gave  the  oversight  into 
the  hands  of  Greeks  (as  the  forms  of  all  their 
names  bear  witness)  who  would  be  fully  trusted 
by  the  murmurers.  "  And  the  word  of  God  in- 
creased." The  pages  of  Church  history  supply 
examples  in  abundance  of  the  need  in  religious 
matters  for  this  soundness  of  mind.  We  need 
not  go  back  to  very  ancient  times.  What  sore 
evils  led  to  and  arose  out  of  the  peasant  war 
in  Germany  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation,  fol- 
lowed by  those  excesses  which  disgraced  the 
name  of  Christianity  in  Miinster  and  other  parts 
of  Westphalia!  And  in  our  own  land,  both  at 
that  time  and  subsequently,  the  unwise  en- 
thusiasm of  those  who  acted  as  though  what- 
ever had  been  must  be  wrong  hindered  sorely 
the  temperate  efforts  of  the  more  conservative 
and  sober  minds;  while  undue  prominence  given 
to  single  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  has  many  times 
warped  men's  minds;  and  does  so  still,  making 
the  cause  of  Christ  to  be  hardly  spoken  of.  A 
sense  of  proportion  is  a  gift  which  the  Church 
may  fitly  pray  for  in  her  members,  and  that, 
while  they  seek  to  foster  the  sevenfold  graces  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  they  may  ever  keep  in  mind 
the  mercy  of  Him  who  bestows  only  a  portion 
on  each  of  us  as  we  can  receive  it,  and  makes 
no  man  the  steward  of  them  all. 

"  And  be  sober  unto  prayer."  The  Apostle 
selects  one  example  wherein  the  sound  mind 
ought  to  be  sought  after,  and  he  has  chosen  it 
so  as  to  be  of  general  application.  The  wis- 
dom to  which  he  is  exhorting  is  needed  for  all 
men,  both  those  who  teach  and  those  who  hear, 
those  who  serve  tables  and  those  who  are 
served  thereby.  Many  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian body,  however,  will  not  be  concerned  with 
such  special  duties.  But  all  will  pray,  and  so 
to  prayer  he  applies  his  precept.     "  Be  sober." 
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A  sound  mind  will  preserve  us  from  extrava- 
gance in  our  approach  unto  God.  For  even 
here  extravagance  may  intrude.  The  Corin- 
thian Church  had  gone  very  far  wrong  in  this 
respect.  Over-elated,  losing  soundness  of  mind, 
through  the  bestowal  of  certain  gifts,  they  had 
introduced  such  irregularities  into  their  reli- 
gious meetings  that  St.  Paul  speaks  of  occasions 
when  they  might  have  been  regarded  as  mad- 
men (i  Cor.  xiv.  23).  These  were  public 
prayers.  St.  James  applies  the  same  standard 
to  private  prayers:  "  Ye  ask,  and  receive  not,  be- 
cause ye  ask  amiss "  (James  iv.  3).  There  is 
no  true  prayer  in  your  petitions.  You  have  se- 
lected in  your  own  hearts  what  you  would  fain 
have  and  do,'  and  you  come  before  God  with 
these  as  your  supplications.  There  is  no 
thought  in  them  of  yielding  to  God's  will,  but 
only  the  sense  that  if  your  petitions  were 
granted  you  would  reap  a  present  satisfaction. 
Ye  ask  amiss.  Many  a  heart  can  testify  to  the 
proneness  to  err  thus  by  want  of  sobriety. 

"  Above  all  things  being  fervent  in  your  love 
among  yourselves."  Soundness  of  mind  and  so- 
briety should  dominate  every  part  of  the  be- 
liever's life;  but  there  are  other  virtues  of  pre- 
eminent excellence,  unto  which,  though  they  be 
far  above  him,  he  is  encouraged  to  aspire.  Of 
these  St.  Peter,  like  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xiii.  13), 
places  love  at  the  summit,  above  all  things. 
The  word  he  uses  signifies  that  perfect  love 
which  is  the  attribute  of  God  Himself.  To  frail 
humanity  it  must  ever  be  an  ideal.  But  the 
Apostle  in  his  second  epistle  (2  Peter  i.  7)  has 
given  a  progressive  list  of  graces  to  be  sought 
after  in  a  holy  life,  a  series  of  mountain  sum- 
mits each  above  the  other,  and  each  made  visi- 
ble through  the  one  below  it.  Here,  too,  love 
comes  as  the  climax;  and  the  Revised  Version 
marks  it  as  far  above  mere  human  affection: 
"  In  your  love  of  the  brethren  supply  also  love." 
Here  is  no  anticlimax,  if  we  once  appreciate  the 
grandeur  of  the  concluding  term. 

In  the  present  verse,  however,  the  Apostle  ex- 
horts that  this  Divine  quality  is  to  be  exercised 
by  the  converts  among  themselves,  and  exer- 
cised with  much  earnestness  and  diligence.  It 
is  to  be  the  grace  which  pervades  all  their  lives, 
and  extends  itself  to  every  condition  thereof. 
But  we  understand  why  St.  Peter  has  used  this 
word  for  love  as  soon  as  we  come  to  the  clause 
which  follows:  "  For  love  covereth  a  multitude 
of  sins."  To  cover  sin  is  godlike.  It  has  been 
often  asked,  Whose  sins  are  covered  by  this 
love,  those  of  him  who  loves,  or  of  him  who  is 
loved?  The  question  can  have  but  one  answer. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  New  Testament  to  war- 
rant such  a  doctrine  as  that  love  towards  one's 
fellow-men  will  hide,  atone  for,  or  cancel  any 
man's  sins.  When  our  Lord  says  of  the  woman 
who  was  a  sinner,  "  Her  sins,  which  are  many, 
are  forgiven;  for  she  loved  much"  (Luke  vii. 
47),  it  is  not  love  to  the  brethren  of  which  He 
is  speaking,  but  love  to  God,  which  she  had 
manifested  by  her  actions  toward  Himself;  and 
when  He  presently  adds,  "  Thy  faith  hath  saved 
thee,"  He  tells  us  the  secret  of  her  availing 
love.  But  when  men  are  animated  by  that  love 
toward  their  neighbours  which  shows  likest 
God's,  they  are  tender  to  their  offences;  they 
look  to  the  future  more  than  to  the  past,  hoping 
all  things,  believing  all  things;  they  have  tasted 
God's  mercy  in  the  pardon  of  their  own  sins,  and 
labour  to  do  thus  unto  others,  to  cast  their  sins 


out  of  sight,  to  put  them,  as  God  does  when  He 
forgives,  behind  their  back,  as  though  in  being 
forgiven  they  were  also  forgotten.  The  phrase 
is  quoted  by  St.  Peter  from  Prov.  x.  12,  where 
Solomon  says,  "  Love  covereth  all  sins."  and 
our  Lord's  words  to  St.  Peter  himself  (Matt, 
xviii.  22)  about  forgiving  until  seventy  times 
seven  times  practically  set  no  limit  to  the  ex- 
tension of  pardon  to  the  repentant.  Thus 
taught,  the  Apostle  uses  the  noble  word  hyairij 
of  human  tenderness  to  offenders,  because  he 
would  urge  men  to  a  boundless,  all-embracing, 
godlike  pity  for  sinners. 

"  Using  hospitality  one  to  another  without 
murmuring."  We  need  only  reflect  on  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  realise  how 
large  a  part  hospitality  must  have  played  in  the 
early  Church  as  soon  as  the  preachers  extended 
their  labours  beyond  Jerusalem.  The  house  of 
Simon  the  tanner,  where  Peter  was  entertained 
many  days  (ix.  43);  the  friends  who  at  Antioch 
received  Paul  and  Barnabas  and  kept  them  for 
a  whole  year  (xi.  26) ;  the  petition  of  Lydia, 
"  Come  into  my  house,  and  abide  there  "  (xvi. 
15);  and  Jason's  reception  of  Paul  and  Silas  at 
Thessalonica  (xvii.  7),  are  but  illustrations  of 
what  must  have  been  the  general  custom.  Nor 
would  such  welcome  be  needed  for  the  Apostles 
alone.  The  Churches  must  have  been  very  fa- 
miliar with  cases  of  brethren  driven  from  their 
own  country  by  persecution,  or  severed  from 
their  own  kinsfolk  by  the  adoption  of  the  new 
faith.  To  such  the  kind  offices  of  the  Christian 
congregations  must  have  been  constantly  ex- 
tended, so  that  hospitality  was  consecrated  into 
a  blessed  and  righteous  duty.  To  be  "  given  to 
hospitality  "  (Rom.  xii.  13)  is  reckoned  among 
the  marks  whereby  it  shall  be  known  that  be- 
lievers, being  many,  are  one  body  in  Christ;  and 
from  the  salutations  in  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  we  can  frame  a  picture 
of  the  large  work  of  lodging  and  caring  for 
strangers  as  it  entered  into  the  duties  of  a  Chris- 
tian life.  The  brethren  at  Rome  are  exhorted 
to  receive  and  help  Phoebe,  the  bringer  of  the 
Epistle,  because  she  had  been  a  succourer  of 
many,  and  of  Paul  himself.  Of  Priscilla  and 
Aquila,  who  are  next  named,  we  know  that  they 
were  friends  and  fellow-workers  with  St.  Paul 
in  Corinth,  and  that  in  Ephesus  they  showed 
their  Christian  love  toward  the  stranger  Apol- 
los;  and  not  only  so,  but  they  provided  a  place 
where  the  brethren  might  assemble  for  their 
worship.  Later  on  are  mentioned  Mary,  who  be- 
stowed much  labour  on  the  brethren;  Urbanus, 
a  helper  in  Christ,  and  the  households  of  Aris- 
tobulus  and  Narcissus,  whole  families  made 
friends  through  the  extension  of  hospitality. 
Of  the  mother  of  Rufus  St.  Paul  speaks  tenderly 
as  his  own  mother  also.  The  coupling  together 
of  Philologus  and  Julia  suggests  that  they  were 
husband  and  wife  and  had  opened  their  doors 
to  the  brethren,  and  the  notice  of  Nereus  and 
his  sister  points  to  similar  good  offices.  And 
from  whatever  place  the  Epistle  was  sent  to 
Rome,  there  Tertius,  St.  Paul's  amanuensis,  was 
under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Gaius,  whom  he 
speaks  of  as  the  host  of  the  whole  Church. 
Doubtless  at  times  the  burden  might  fall  heavily 
on  some  of  the  poorer  brethren.  Hence  the 
need  for  the  Apostle's  addition  "  without  mur- 
muring." The  word  is  the  same  which  is  used 
(Acts  vi.  1)  of  the  complaints  of  the  Grecians. 
And  in  this  matter,  as  in  all,  a  sound  mind  would 
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be  called  for,  that  loads  might  be  placed  by  the 
Churches  oniy  on  such  as  were  able  to  bear 
them. 

The  intimate  fellowship  that  would  grow  out 
of  such  exercise  of  kind  offices  must  have  been 
a  power  to  encourage  greatly  the  labourers 
for  Christ.  As  they  dwelt  together,  hours  not 
given  to  public  ministrations  would  be  spent  in 
private  converse,  and  would  knit  the  members 
together,  and  forward  the  common  work.  As 
St.  Paul  writes  to  Philemon,  who  appears  to 
have  been  eminent  in  good  offices,  the  hearts  of 
the  saints  were  refreshed  by  this  godly  inter- 
course. In  friendly  communion  the  love  of  all 
would  wax  warmer,  zeal  become  more  earnest, 
the  weak  would  be  strengthened,  and  the  strong 
grow  stronger. 

"  According  as  each  hath  received  a  gift,  min- 
istering it  among  yourselves,  as  good  stewards 
of  the  manifold  grace  of  God."  The  close  con- 
nection between  "  gifts  "  and  "  grace  "  is  better 
marked  in  the  Greek  than  it  can  be  in  the  Eng- 
lish. The  xap'iaFarn  are  bestowed  upon  us  by  the 
xap'C  of  God.  But  every  word  in  the  sentence 
is  full  of  force.  Each  hath  received  a  gift. 
None  can  plead  his  lack  of  faculty;  none  can 
claim  exemption  from  the  duty  of  ministering; 
none  is  so  poor  but  he  has  something  that  he 
can  lay  out  for  the  brethren.  All  have  time; 
all  have  kind  words:  the  least  can  give,  what  is 
the  best  of  gifts,  a  good  example.  But  what  we 
have  is  not  our  own;  it  is  received:  and  hu- 
mility would  teach  us  to  believe  that  God  has 
bestowed  on  us  the  powers  which  we  are  best 
fitted,  by  place  and  opportunities,  to  use  in  His 
service.  None  can  say  of  any  gift,  "  It  is  all 
my  own;  I  may  do  with  it  as  I  please."  God 
has  set  the  world  about  us  full  of  His  ex- 
changers. The  poor,  the  feeble,  the  doubting, 
the  fearful — these  are  God's  bankers,  with 
whom  we  may  put  out  our  gifts  to  usury.  And 
Himself  is  the  security  for  all  that  we  deposit 
thus:  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  My  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  Me." 
Hence  we  live  under  the  responsibility  of  stew- 
ardship. And  every  man's  gift  is  given  to  profit 
withal  (Tpbg  to  avfiipepov.  1  Cor.  xii.  7).  The 
Greek  implies  that  it  must  be  shared  with  others. 
Nor  can  any  of  us  make  it  a  profit  to  himself 
till  he  have  found  the  way  to  make  it  profitable 
to  his  brethren. 

That  he  may  give  more  precision  to  his  coun- 
sel, the  Apostle  proceeds  to  speak  of  gifts  under 
two  heads  into  which  they  are  naturally  divided. 
First  come  those  which  St.  Paul  (Rom.  xii.  6-8) 
ranges  under  the  head  of  prophecy,  embracing 
therein  teaching  and  exhortation  likewise:  "If 
any  man  speaketh,  speaking  as  it  were  oracles 
of  God."  The  first  Christian  preachers  must 
have  gained  their  knowledge  of  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Jesus  by  listening  to  the  narratives 
of  the  Twelve,  and  must  have  gone  forth  to  give 
their  teaching  orally.  The  training  of  those 
who  were  appointed  to  minister  in  the  various 
places  whither  the  apostolic  missions  penetrated 
must  have  been  of  the  same  kind.  In  those  first 
years  there  was  work  to  be  done  which  would 
seem  more  important  than  the  writing  of  a 
Gospel  history.  When  such  preachers  pub- 
lished to  the  congregations  what  they  had  learnt 
of  the  Master's  lessons,  their  sermons  would  be 
orally  given,  and  though  conveying  the  same 
instruction,  would  be  liable  to  constant  modi- 
fications   of    words.     It    was    from    such    oral 


teaching  that  the  variations  found  in  the  Gospel 
narratives  probably  had  their  origin.  The 
preachers  gave  the  spirit,  and  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble the  text,  of  what  they  had  been  taught.  Per- 
haps by  memoranda  or  otherwise,  they  would 
refresh  their  knowledge  of  the  apostolic  words, 
so  as  to  adhere  as  much  as  might  be  to  what 
they  had  first  received.  The  word  'k6ym — oracles 
— which  the  Apostle  here  employs,  seems  in- 
tended to  remind  such  preachers  and  teachers 
that  they  now,  as  the  Jews  of  old,  had  received 
"  living  oracles  "  (Acts  vii.  38),  words  by  which 
spiritual  life  was  conveyed,  to  deliver  to  the 
Church.  Those  of  them  who  were  Jews  would 
call  to  mind  how  God's  prophets  had  constantly 
prefaced  their  message  with  "  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  "  or  concluded  it  with  the  Divine  accred.t- 
ing,  "I  am  the  Lord";  and  that  the  Christian 
prophet  must  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  only  an 
ambassador,  and  must  abide  by  his  commission, 
if  he  would  speak  with  authority,  that  as  a 
steward  he  must  ever  think  of  the  account  to 
be  some  day  given  of  "  the  oracles  of  God " 
(Rom.  iii.  2)  with  which  he  was  entrusted,  and 
must  "  handle  aright  the  word  of  truth  "  (2  Tim. 
ii.  15).  For  all  such  is  St.  Peter's  admonition, 
"  If  any  man  speaketh,  speaking  as  it  were  ora- 
cles of  God." 

And  next  he  turns  to  those  gifts  which  are 
to  be  exercised  in  deeds,  and  not  in  words:  "  If 
any  man  ministereth,  ministering  as  of  the 
strength  which  God  supplieth."  Under  "  min- 
istry "  St.  Paul  classes  (Rom.  xii.  7,  8)  giving, 
ruling,  showing  mercy.  These  are  duties  which 
secure  the  temporal  condition  of  the  Church 
and  her  members.  The  New  Testament  story 
suggests  many  offices  which  could  be  discharged 
by  those  who  had  not  devoted  themselves  in  a 
special  manner  to  the  ministry  of  the  word. 
How  much  service  would  be  called  for  by  those 
collections  for  the  saints  which  St.  Paul  urges 
so  frequently  upon  the  Churches!  How  many 
houses  would  find  employment  in  such  labours 
as  were  exhibited  in  the  home  of  Dorcas! 
How  many  a  traveller,  bent  on  his  secular  work, 
would  carry  apostolic  messages  or  letters  to  the 
flocks  of  the  dispersion!  To  these  may  be 
added  those  offices  of  mercy  which  St.  James 
describes  as  QprioKeia,  outward  acts  of  religion, 
to  visit  the  widows  and  fatherless  in  their  af- 
fliction. The  strength  which  God  supplieth  em- 
braces every  faculty  or  possession,  be  it  wealth, 
administrative  skill,  or  special  knowledge.  The 
physician  and  the  craftsman  alike  may  spend 
their  powers  for  Christ.  All  may  be  conse- 
crated, ministered,  as  supplied  of  God.  And  it 
is  a  gain  to  the  Church  when,  following  the 
apostolic  pattern,  these  duties  of  external  reli- 
gion are  severed  from  the  prophecy,  the  spirit- 
ual work  of  the  teacher. 

"  That  in  all  things  God  may  be  glorified 
through  Jesus  Christ,  whose  is  the  glory  and  the 
dominion  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen."  This  is 
to  be  the  thought  which  animates  all  who  min- 
ister: that  each  man's  service  may  be  so  ren- 
dered to  his  brethren  that  it  will  work  for  the 
glory  of  God.  And  Christ  has  led  the  way.  He 
testifies  in  His  final  prayer,  "  I  glorified  Thee  on 
the  earth,  having  accomplished  the  work  which 
Thou  hast  given  Me  to  do"  (John  xvii.  4).  Of 
our  work  we  can  use  no  such  words.  We  are 
but  unprofitable  servants.  In  many  things  we 
offend  all.  But  all  may  labour  in  the  Christlike 
spirit;  and  thus  through  Him,  through   service 
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rendered  in  His  name  and  for  His  sake,  will 
God  be  glorified.  The  thought  of  Jesus  hum- 
bling Himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  servant, 
testifying  of  Himself,  "  The  Son  of  man  came 
not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and 
to  give  His  life  a  ransom  for  many,"  can  give 
a  dignity  to  lowliest  labour,  and  at  the  same 
time  can  impart  consolation  to  the  true  labour- 
ers, for  whom  this  mighty  ransom  has  been 
paid,  their  inheritance  won,  their  salvation 
achieved;  while  the  Conqueror  of  sin  and  death, 
their  Redeemer,  has  taken  His  seat  at  God's 
right  hand,  where  worshipping  spirits  ever 
praise  Him,  saying,  "  Worthy  art  Thou,  our 
Lord  and  our  God,  to  receive  the  glory,  and 
the  honour,  and  the  power"  (Rev.  iv.  n). 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  BELIEVER'S  DOUBLE  JOY. 

i  Peter  iv.  12-14. 

After  the  benediction  in  ver.  II,  we  might 
have  supposed  that  the  exhortations  of  the 
Apostle  were  ended.  But  he  now  proceeds  to 
make  general  application  of  the  lessons  which 
above  (ii.  19)  he  had  confined  to  a  particular 
class:  the  Christians  who  were  in  slavery.  And 
the  times  appear  to  have  called  for  consola- 
tion. The  Churches  were  in  great  tribulation. 
St.  Peter  speaks  here,  more  than  in  any  other 
passage  of  the  Epistle,  as  if  persecution  were 
afflicting  the  whole  Christian  body:  "Beloved" 
— the  word  embraces  them  all — "  think  it  not 
strange  concerning  the  fiery  trial  among  you, 
.  .  .  .  as  though  a  strange  thing  happened 
unto  you."  His  strong  word  implies  extreme 
suffering.  St.  John  uses  it  (Rev.  xviii.  9,  18) 
of  the  burning  up  of  the  mystical  Babylon,  and 
it  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament. 
A  trial  meriting  this  description  was  harassing 
the  Asian  Christians;  but  spite  of  the  intensity 
of  suffering,  which  may  be  inferred  from  his 
language,  he  bids  the  converts  not  to  wonder  at 
it  or  deem  it  other  than  their  proper  lot: 
"  Think  it  not  strange." 

He  does  not  enter  upon  reasons  for  his  ad- 
monition, or  he  might  have  selected  a  goodly 
list  of  Old  Testament  saints  who  for  their  faith 
were  called  to  suffer.  For  the  Jewish  brethren, 
Joseph  and  David,  Elijah  and  Micaiah,  David 
and  his  companions  in  exile,  Job  and  Nehemiah, 
would  have  been  forcible  examples  of  suffering 
for  righteousness.  The  Apostle,  however,  se- 
lects only  the  loftiest  instance.  Christ,  the 
Master  whom  they  were  pledged  to  serve,  had 
suffered,  and  had  said,  besides,  that  all  who 
would  follow  Him  must  take  up  the  cross. 
Need  they  wonder,  then,  if  in  their  case  they 
found  the  Lord's  teaching  coming  true? 

But,  in  describing  the  purpose  of  their  trials, 
the  Apostle  introduces  some  words  which  place 
their  affliction  in  a  distinct  light:  "  Which 
cometh  upon  you  to  prove  you  " — literally,  for 
your  proving  (npoq  neipaofibv  v/lcIv).  And  the  word 
is  that  which  is  constantly  used  of  "  temptation," 
whether  sent  of  God  or  coming  in  some  other 
way.  When  viewed  as  a  process  of  proving,  the 
believers  would  be  able  to  find  some  content- 
ment under  their  persecutions.  God  was  put- 
ting them  to  the  test.  He  would  know  if  they 
are  in  earnest  in  His  service,   and  so  they  are 


cast  into  the  furnace,  God's  wonted  discipline. 
The  prophet  Zechariah  tells  both  of  the  process, 
and  the  God-intended  result:  "  I  will  refine  them 
as  silver  is  refined,  and  will  try  them  as  gold 
is  tried;  they  shall  call  on  My  name,  and  I  will 
hear  them:  I  will  say,  It  is  My  people;  and 
they  shall  say,  The  Lord  is  my  God "  (Zech. 
xii.  9).  And  the  Psalmist  bears  like  testimony: 
"  The  Lord  trieth  the  righteous  "  (Psalm  xi.  5), 
and  says  that  for  those  who  are  found  faithful 
the  end  is  blessedness:  "We  went  through  fire 
and  through  water,  but  Thou  broughtest  us  out 
into  a  wealthy  place  "  (Psalm  lxvi.  12). 

Such  thoughts  would  yield  comfort  to  those 
for  whom  St.  Peter  immediately  wrote.  They 
were  suffering  for  Christ's  sake;  their  faith  in 
Him  was  being  tested.  But  the  Apostle's  words 
are  left  for  the  edification  of  all  generations  of 
believers.  Throughout  all  time  and  everywhere 
there  has  been  abundance  of  grief  and  pain. 
How  may  sufferers  to-day  participate  in  the 
apostolic  consolation?  How  may  they  learn  to 
think  it  not  strange  that  they  are  afflicted? 

The  Apostle's  words  supply  the  answer  to 
such  questions.  And  they  are  no  light  or  in- 
frequent questionings  both  for  ourselves  and 
others.  Men  are  prone  to  lament  over  temporal 
losses  or  bodily  sufferings,  their  own  or  others', 
in  tones  which  convey  the  idea  that  such  trials 
will  in  the  end  be  compensated  and  made  effi- 
cacious for  the  future  blessing  of  the  sufferer. 
The  New  Testament  has  no  such  doctrine. 
"  The  trial  which  cometh  upon  you  to  prove 
you,"  is  St.  Peter's  expression.  There  is  much 
suffering  in  the  world  which  is  in  no  sense  a 
participation  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  in  no 
sense  a  God-sent  trial  for  proving  the  faith  of 
the  sufferer. 

Here,  if  honestly  questioned,  the  individual 
conscience  will  give  the  true  answer;  and  if  that 
inward  witness  condemn  the  life  for  no  ex- 
cesses, of  which  suffering  is  the  appointed  fruit, 
if  the  bodily  pains  be  not  the  outcome  of  a  life 
lived  to  the  flesh,  nor  the  sorrow  and  poverty 
the  result  of  follies  and  extravagance  aforetime, 
then,  with  the  anguish  and  distress  which  God 
hath  sent  (for  we  may  then  count  them  as  of 
His  sending),  the  Spirit  will  have  bestowed 
light  that  we  may  discern  their  purpose,  light 
which  will  show  us  God's  hand  weaning  us  from 
the  world  and  making  us  ready  for  going 
home,  or,  it  may  be,  giving  to  others  through 
us  His  teaching  in  message  and  example.  Then 
the  enlightened  and  pacified  soul  will  be  able 
to  rejoice  amid  pain,  conscious  of  purification; 
and  will  out  of  the  midst  of  sorrow  see  God's 
designs  justified.  Satan  will  look  on  such  times 
as  his  opportunity,  and  suggest  to  the  Christian 
that  he  is  unduly  afflicted  and  forgotten  of  God; 
but  the  joy  which  comes  from  being  able  to 
look  trouble  in  the  face,  as  sent  by  a  Father, 
drives  away  despondency  and  puts  the  enemy  to 
rout.  He  is  triumphant  who  can  rest  on  a  faith- 
ful God,  with  an  assurance  that  with  the  tempta- 
tion He  will  also  make  the  way  of  escape,  that 
he  may  be  able  to  endure  it  (1  Cor.  x.  13). 

But  dare  we  then  pray,  as  Christ  has  taught 
us,  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation  "?  Yes,  if  we 
ponder  rightly  on  the  purport  of  our  petition. 
Christ  does  not  bid  us  pray  to  God  not  to  try 
us;  He  Himself  made  no  such  prayer  for  His 
disciples;  He  was  Himself  submitted  to  such 
trial:  "It  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  Him;  He 
hath  put  Him  to  grief"  (Isa.  liii.  10).     Nay,  one 
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Evangelist  (Mark  i.  12)  tells  us  how  He  was  not 
led,  but  driven  forth,  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wil- 
derness to  be  tempted  of  the  devil.  Yet  He 
taught  the  prayer  to  His  disciples,  and  He  did 
so  because  He  knew  both  what  was  in  man,  and 
what  was  in  the  world.  In  the  latter  since  sin 
entered,  the  tempter  has  found  manifold  entice- 
ments to  lead  men  astray.  All  that  belongs  to 
the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  or  the 
pride  of  life,  riches,  influence,  beauty,  popular- 
ity, prosperity  of  every  kind,  may  be  used  as 
tests  of  faith,  may  be  made  to  glorify  God;  but 
they  can  also  be  perverted  in  the  using.  And 
there  dwell  within  man  strong  desires,  which  he 
is  prompted  to  gratify  at  times,  without  heed- 
ing whether  their  gratification  be  right  or 
wrong;  and  when  desire  and  opportunity  meet, 
there  is  peril  to  the  tempted. 

"  How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 
Makes  ill  deeds  done  !  " 

And  when  desire  has  once  gained  the  mastery, 
the  next  yielding  is  sooner  made;  the  forbidden 
path  becomes  the  constant  walk;  the  moral  prin- 
ciple— the  godlike  in  the  conscience — is  neg- 
lected; men  grow  weaker,  are  led  away  of  their 
own  lusts  and  enticed. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  unlawful  desire  be 
resisted  from  the  first,  each  succeeding  conflict 
will  offer  less  hardship,  each  new  victory  be 
more  easily  gained,  and  the  virtuous  act  will 
become  a  holy  habit;  the  man  will  walk  with 
God.  For  this  end  God  uses  the  evil,  of 
which  Satan  is  the  father,  to  be  a  discipline,  and 
turns  the  snares  of  the  enemy  into  a  means  of 
strength  for  those  whom  he  would  captivate. 
Knowing  all  this,  Christ  has  left  us  His  prayer. 
In  it  He  would  teach  us  to  ask  that  God  should 
protect  us  in  such  wise  that  the  desire  to  sin 
which  dwells  within  us  may  not  be  roused  to 
activity  by  opportunities  of  indulgence,  or  that, 
if  we  are  thrown  where  such  opportunities  exist, 
the  desire  may  be  killed  in  our  hearts.  Thus  our 
peril  will  be  lessened,  and  we  shall  be  helped 
to  walk  in  the  right  way,  through  His  grace. 
Our  strong  passions  will  grow  weaker,  and  our 
weak  virtues  stronger,  day  by  day. 

And  such  a  petition  should  check  all  over- 
weening confidence  in  our  own  power  to  with- 
stand temptation,  all  overreadiness  to  put  our- 
selves in  the  way  of  danger  that  we  may  show 
our  strength,  and  that  we  can  stand  though 
others  may  fall.  The  sin  and  folly  of  such  pre- 
sumption would  be  constantly  present  to  St. 
Peter's  mind.  He  could  not  forget  how  his  own 
faith  failed  when  he  would  make  a  show  of  it 
by  walking  to  meet  Jesus  over  the  sea  of  Gali- 
lee. Still  less  could  he  forget  that  utterance  of 
self-confidence,  which  thought  scorn  of  trials  to 
come,  "  Though  I  should  die  with  Thee,  yet  will 
I  not  deny  Thee."  It  needed  but  the  timid  sug- 
gestion of  a  servant-maid  to  call  forth  that  mani- 
festation of  feebleness  for  which  only  tears  of 
deepest  penitence  could  atone,  and  which  re- 
mained the  darkest  memory  in  the  Apostle's  life. 
He  above  all  men  knew  to  the  full  the  need  we 
have  to  pray,  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation." 

And  in  respect  of  courting  trial,  even  when 
the  suffering  to  be  encountered  would  be  al- 
lowed by  all  men  to  be  suffering  for  righteous- 
ness' sake,  the  New  Testament  gives  us  many 
lessons  that  we  should  not  offer  ourselves  to 
unnecessary  danger.  Our  Lord  Himself  (John 
viii.  59),  when  the  Jews  took  up  stones  to  cast 


at  Him,  hid  Himself  and  conveyed  Himself  out 
of  harm's  way.  At  another  time  we  are  told, 
"  He  would  not  walk  in  Judea  because  the  Jews 
sought  to  kill  Him  "  (John  vii.  1).  St.  Paul, 
too  (2  Cor.  xi.  33),  to  avoid  uncalled-for  suf- 
fering, was  let  down  by  the  wall  of  Damascus, 
and  afterwards  made  use  of  the  dissensions  of 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  (Acts  xxiii.  6)  to 
divert  the  storm  which  their  combined  animosity 
would  have  raised  against  him.  In  this  spirit 
St.  Peter  gives  his  counsel.  "  Make  sure,"  he 
would  say,  "  that  the  trials  you  bear  are  sent  to 
prove  you.  Let  constant  self-questioning  tes- 
tify that  they  are  proving  you;  then  wonder  not 
that  they  are  sent,  but  rejoice  inasmuch  as  ye 
are  partakers  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ."  He 
who  thus  learns  the  blessing  of  trial  thanks  the 
Lord  for  his  troublous  days.  He  has  a  double 
joy,  rejoicing  in  this  life,  sorrowful  yet  alway 
rejoicing;  and  is  assured  that  at  the  revelation 
of  Christ's  glory  his  joy  shall  be  still  more 
abundant. 

"  If  ye  are  reproached  for  the  name  of  Christ, 
blessed  are  ye."  It  was  a  joy  to  the  Apostles 
(Acts  v.  41)  at  the  beginning  of  their  ministry 
that  they  were  counted  worthy  to  suffer  dis- 
honour for  the  name.  Their  offence  is  de- 
scribed as  speaking  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and 
filling  Jerusalem  with  their  teaching.  The  feel- 
ing of  their  persecutors  was  so  strong  that  they 
were  minded  to  slay  them,  but  upon  wiser  coun- 
sel they  only  beat  them  and  let  them  go.  St. 
Paul's  commission  to  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  14) 
was  to  bind  all  that  called  upon  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  his  work  after  his  conversion  was 
to  be  "  to  bear  Christ's  name  before  the  Gentiles 
and  kings  and  the  children  of  Israel."  What 
such  preaching  would  be,  we  gather  from  St. 
Peter's  words  (Acts  ii.  22).  They  taught  men 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  Man  approved  of  God 
by  powers,  and  wonders,  and  signs,  had  been 
crucified  and  slain  by  the  Jews,  but  that  God 
had  raised  Him  from  the  dead;  that  He  was 
now  exalted  by  the  right  hand  of  God  and  was 
ordained  of  God  (Acts  x.  42)  to  be  the  Judge  of 
quick  and  dead;  that  to  Him  all  the  prophets 
bare  witness  that  through  His  name  every  one 
that  believeth  on  Him  should  receive  remission 
of  sins.  St.  Paul  and  the  rest  preached  the 
same  doctrine.  All  that  had  happened  in 
Christ's  life  was  "  according  to  the  Scriptures  " 
(1  Cor.  xv.  3,  4)  of  the  Old  Testament;  Christ 
and  Him  crucified  (1  Cor.  ii.  2),  Jesus  and  the 
resurrection  (Acts  xvii.  18),  are  the  topics  con- 
stant in  his  letters  and  on  his  lips.  And  for 
their  doctrine  and  their  faith  preachers  and 
hearers  suffered  persecution  and  reproach. 

In  our  land  suffering  such  as  theirs  is  no 
more  laid  upon  us,  but  for  all  that  the  reproach 
of  Christ  has  not  ceased.  Our  days  are  spe- 
cially marked  by  a  desire  for  demonstration  on 
every  subject,  and  it  comes  to  pass  thereby  that 
those  who  are  willing  in  spiritual  things  to  walk 
by  faith  rank  in  the  estimation  of  many  as  the 
less  ^enlightened  portion  of  the  world,  and  are 
pictured  as  such  in  much  of  our  modern  litera- 
ture. All  that  tells  of  miracle  in  the  life  of  Jesus 
is  by  many  cast  altogether  aside,  as  alien  to 
the  reign  of  law  under  which  the  world  exists; 
and  the  Gospel  narratives  of  the  virgin-birth, 
the  wonderful  works,  the  Resurrection,  and  the 
Ascension  are  treated  as  the  invention  of  the 
fervid  imaginations  of  the  first  followers  of 
Jesus;  while  to  cling  to  them  as  verities,  and  to 
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their  importance  and  significance  in  the  work  of 
the  world's  salvation,  stamps  men  as  laggards  in 
the  march  of  modern  speculation.  To  accept 
the  New  Testament  story  as  the  fulfilment  of 
predictions  in  the  Old  is  reckoned  by  many  for 
ungrounded  superstition;  and  among  the  unbe- 
lieving there  are  keen  eyes  still  which  gladly 
mark  the  slips  and  stumblings  of  professing 
Christians,  and  throw  the  obloquy  of  individuals 
broadcast  upon  the  whole  body. 

To  hold  fast  faith  at  such  a  time,  to  accept 
the  Gospels  as  true  and  their  teaching  as  the 
words  of  eternal  life,  to  see  in  Christ  the  Re- 
deemer appointed  from  eternity  by  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God,  and  to  believe  that  in  Him 
His  people  find  remission  of  sins,  to  see  and 
acknowledge  above  the  reign  of  law  the  power 
of  the  almighty  Lawgiver — these  things  are  still 
beset  with  trials  for  those  who  will  live  in  ear- 
nest according  to  such  faith;  and  if  we  receive 
less  of  the  blessing  which  St.  Peter  here  speaks 
of  as  accompanying  the  reproach  of  Christ,  may 
we  not  fear  that  we  exhibit  less  of  the  zeal  and 
fervour  of  the  Christians  to  whom  he  wrote? 

"  Because  the  Spirit  of  glory  and  the  Spirit 
of  God  resteth  upon  you."  In  the  former 
clause  the  Apostle,  speaking  of  the  joy  of  be- 
lievers, exhorted  the  converts  to  a  present  re- 
joicing, even  in  the  midst  of  sufferings,  because 
these  were  borne  for  Christ's  sake,  that  so, 
when  He  shall  appear  in  whose  name  they  have 
suffered,  their  rejoicing  may  be  still  more 
abundant.  In  like  manner  he  seems  here  to 
regard  their  blessedness  in  a  double  aspect. 
The  Spirit  of  glory  rests  upon  them.  A  power 
is  imparted  to  them  whereby  they  accept  their 
pains  gladly,  and  therein  glorify  God,  and  the 
same  Spirit  fills  them  with  a  sense  of  future 
glory.  Like  Stephen  before  his  persecutors, 
they  become  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  their 
spirits  are  lifted  heavenwards,  and  even  now 
they  behold  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  sitting 
on  the  right  hand  of  God.  Thus  suffering  is 
robbed  of  its  sting,  and  Christ's  reproach  be- 
comes a  present  blessing. 

St.  Paul  combines  the  same  thoughts  in  his 
appeal  to  the  Roman  Christians.  "  Let  us  re- 
joice," he  urges,  "  in  the  hope  of  the  glory  of 
God  "  (Rom.  v.  2).  This  is  the  glory  to  be  re- 
vealed in  the  presence  of  Jesus  Christ,  that 
eternal  weight  of  glory  which  affliction  worketh 
for  us  more  and  more  exceedingly.  But  he  con- 
tinues, "  Let  us  rejoice  also  in  our  tribulations," 
knowing  that  by  them  we  may  glorify  God  in 
our  bodies,  and  that  they  are  the  pledge  of 
glory  to  come.  "  For  tribulation  worketh  pa- 
tience, and  patience  probation,  and  probation 
hope,  and  hope  putteth  not  to  shame  " — it  will 
not  be  disappointed;  fruition  will  surely  come — 
"  because  the  love  of  God  hath  been  shed 
abroad  in  our  hearts  through  the  Holy  Ghost 
which  was  given  unto  us."  This  is  the  Spirit  of 
God  of  which  St.  Peter  here  speaks.  It  rests 
like  the  cloud  of  glory  above  the  cherubim,  and 
bestows  all  spiritual  power  and  blessing;  it  rests 
on  the  suffering  believer,  and  gives  him  rest. 

The  Authorised  Version  has  here  retained  a 
clause  which  appears  to  have  been  at  first  but 
an  explanatory  note,  written  in  the  margin  of 
some  copy,  and  then  to  have  been  incorporated 
with  the  text:  "  On  their  part  He  is  evil-spoken 
of,  but  on  your  part  He  is  glorified."  We  can- 
not regret  the  preservation  of  such  a  note.  It 
dates   back   to   very   early   times.     The    student 


who  made  it  could  write  in  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament  and  in  its  spirit  also.  It  gives 
us  the  sense  which  was  then  felt  to  have  most 
prominence  and  to  be  the  most  important.  The 
way  of  Christ  was  evil-spoken  of,  and  it  could  be 
no  strange  thing  in  those  days  for  His  followers 
to  be  put  to  fiery  trial.  Yet  the  writer  feels  that 
the  blessedness  of  the  believer  is  most  secured 
who,  regardless  of  blasphemers  around  him, 
strives  with  all  his  powers  that  in  his  body, 
whether  by  life  or  by  death,  Christ  shall  be 
magnified. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  RIGHTEOUS  HAVE  JUDGMENT 
HERE. 

1  Peter  iv.  15-19. 

The  Apostle  now  goes  one  step  farther  in  his 
exhortations.  The  brethren  are  suffering  for 
Christ's  cause,  and  may  draw  comfort  from 
Christ's  example,  and  be  encouraged  to  patience 
under  their  persecutions.  But  these  very  suf- 
ferings, he  would  have  them  see,  are  God's 
judgment  on  His  servants  in  this  world,  that 
they  may  be  counted  worthy  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  for  which  they  are  called  to  suffer. 
They  must  be  watchful  not  to  deserve  punish- 
ment for  offences  that  bring  disgrace  on  them- 
selves and  on  the  cause  of  Christ. 

"  For  let  none  of  you  suffer  as  a  murderer, 
or  a  thief,  or  an  evil-doer,  or  as  a  meddler  in 
other  men's  matters."  He  appears  to  divide 
these  offences  into  two  classes,  made  distinct 
by  the  recurrence  of  <k,  "  as."  The  first  three 
concern  crimes  of  which  the  laws  of  any  land 
would  naturally  take  cognisance.  "  Evil-doer  " 
was  the  word  employed  by  the  Jews  when  they 
brought  our  Lord  to  Pilate:  "  If  he  were  not  an 
evil-doer,  we  should  not  have  delivered  him  up 
unto  thee "  (John  xviii.  30).  The  last-named 
offence,  meddling  in  other  men's  matters,  would 
bring  upon  the  Christians  social  odium  and 
render  them  generally  unpopular;  and  it  was 
precisely  the  kind  of  conduct  likely  to  prevail 
in  such  a  time.  We  have  already  found  the 
Apostle  exhorting  Christian  subjects  not  to 
think  lightly  of  the  duty  of  obedience  to 
heathen  rulers,  and  the  like  counsel  was  given 
to  Christian  slaves  with  heathen  masters  and  to 
Christian  wives  with  heathen  husbands.  Such 
persons  would  often  be  tempted  to  step  beyond 
their  province  with  advice,  and  perhaps  remon- 
strance, and  to  display  a  sense  of  superiority 
in  so  doing  which  would  be  galling  to  those  who 
were  of  another  mind.  St.  Peter's  word  to  de- 
scribe this  fault  is  his  own,  but  the  idea  that 
such  fault  needed  checking  is  not  wanting  in  the 
teaching  of  St.  Paul,  and  may  be  taken  as  evi- 
dence that  such  an  interfering  spirit  prevailed. 
He  speaks  of  those  "  who  work  not  at  all,  but 
are  busy-bodies"  (2  Thess.  iii.  11),  and  to  Tim- 
othy of  those  who  are  "  tattlers  and  busy- 
bodies  "   (1   Tim.  v.   13). 

St.  Peter  has  ranged  these  offences  in  a  de- 
scending order,  placing  the  least  culpable  last; 
and  their  compass  embraces  all  that  rightly 
might  come  under  the  ban  of  the  law  or  incur 
the  just  odium  of  society.  To  suffer  for  such 
things  would  disgrace  the  Christian  name;  but 
there  is  no  shame  in   suffering  as  a  Christian, 
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but  rather  a  reason  for  giving  glory  to  God. 
That  the  name  was  bestowed  as  a  reproach 
seems  probable  from  Acts  xi.  26,  and  still  more 
from  the  mocking  tone  in  which  it  is  used  by 
Agrippa  (Acts  xxvi.  28) ;  and  in  the  earliest 
apologists  we  find  this  confirmed.  '  The  ac- 
cusation against  us,"  says  Justin  Martyr,  "  is 
that  we  are  Christians";  and  in  another  place, 
"  We  ask  that  the  actions  of  all  those  who  are 
accused  before  you  should  be  examined,  so  that 
he  who  is  convicted  may  be  punished  as  a  male- 
factor, but  not  as  a  Christian." 

"  But  if  a  man  suffer  as  a  Christian,  let  him 
not  be  ashamed,  but  let  him  glorify  God  in 
this  name."  That  is,  let  him  be  thankful  and 
show  his  thankfulness  that  he  has  been  called 
to  bear  the  name  of  Christ  and  to  suffer  for  it. 
The  Authorised  Version,  adopting  a  different 
reading,  has  "  on  this  behalf."  But  the  sense 
is  nothing  different.  He  is  to  rejoice  that  this 
lot  has  befallen  him,  for  it  is  of  God's  great 
mercy  that  we  are  purified  here  by  trial;  he  who 
has  not  been  tried  has  not  entered  on  the  way 
of  salvation.  "  Let  me  fall  into  the  hand  of 
the  Lord,"  was  the  petition  of  David;  and  they 
are  more  blessed  who  feel  that  hand  in  their 
correction  than  those  who  are  cut  away  from  it. 
It  is  a  terrible  lot  to  think  of,  if  we  be  aban- 
doned by  Him  to  worldly  prosperity.  St.  Paul 
congratulates  the  Philippians  "  because  to  them 
it  had  been  granted,  in  the  behalf  of  Christ,  not 
only  to  believe  on  Him,  but  also  to  suffer  on  His 
behalf"  (Phil.  i.  29);  and  to  another  Church 
(Eph.  iii.  13)  he  declares  that  his  own  tribula- 
tions, endured  for  their  sakes,  ought  to  be  to 
them  a  glory,  because  they  made  known  how 
precious  those  believers  were  in  the  sight  of 
their  heavenly  Father  for  whose  sake  He  al- 
lowed another  to  be  afflicted  that  they  might 
be  drawn  more  effectually  unto  Him.  And  if 
this  be  so,  how  much  cause  have  they  to  bless 
and  glorify  God  who  may  be  permitted  to  think 
that  He  is  using  their  afflictions  for  a  like  pur- 
pose. 

"  For  the  time  is  come  for  judgment  to  begin 
at  the  house  of  God."  The  time  is  come. 
Why  does  the  Apostle  speak  thus?  Because  the 
final  era  of  Divine  revelation  has  begun.  God 
has  spoken  unto  men  by  His  Son,  and  He  by 
His  incarnation  and  death  has  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light.  The  new  and  living  way 
is  opened.  We  live  in  the  fulness  of  time,  when 
the  faithful,  having  the  testimony  of  those  who 
companied  with  Christ,  can  love  Him,  though 
they  see  Him  not,  can  rejoice  in  Him,  and  can 
receive,  with  full  assurance,  the  end  of  their 
faith,  even  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  Such 
souls  have  their  judgment  here.  With  them 
God's  judgment  is  neither  postponed,  nor  is  it 
penal.  It  is  disciplinary  and  corrective  both  for 
themselves  and  others.  They  are  the  house  of 
God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  and 
can  be  set  forth  as  the  salt  of  the  earth,  the 
light  of  the  world.  Of  such  judgment  and  its 
purpose  St.  Paul  also  speaks  to  the  Corinthians: 
"  When  we "  (the  servants  of  Christ)  "  are 
judged "  (by  suffering  in  this  life),  "  we  are 
chastened  of  the  Lord,  that  we  may  not  be  con- 
demned with  the  world"  (1  Cor.  xi.  32).  All 
chastening  while  it  lasts  is  grievous,  yet  after- 
ward it  yieldeth  peaceable  fruit  unto  them  that 
have  been  exercised  thereby.  And  by  such 
chastisement  God  prepares  Him  witnesses  to  the 
truth  and  preciousness  of   Christianity;   and  so 


long  as  this  time,  which  is  now  come,  shall  con- 
tinue, so  long  will  God  try,  and  make  judg- 
ment of,  His  servants  in  every  generation. 

In  St.  Peter's  words  we  have  an  echo  of 
prophecy.  When  the  hand  of  the  Lord  carried 
Ezekiel  in  vision  back  from  Babylon  to  Jeru- 
salem, he  heard  the  voice  of  God  commanding 
the  destroyers,  "  Begin  at  My  sanctuary " 
(Ezek.  ix.  6).  Yet  in  that  evil  age  some  were 
found  who  had  been  sighing  and  crying  for  all 
the  abominations  that  were  done  in  the  midst 
of  the  city  These  holy  ones,  living  in  a 
naughty  world,  were  God's  witnesses,  feeling 
His  judgments,  but  receiving  His  mark  on  their 
foreheads,  that  they  should  not  be  destroyed 
with  the  sinners.  Years  passed  away,  and  at 
length  the  Lord  of  the  Temple  has  Himself 
come.  He  began  His  judgment  at  the  house 
of  God,  casting  out  all  that  defiled  it.  But  it 
then  had  become  a  mere  "  house  of  merchan- 
dise ";  nay,  at  a  later  day  He  named  it  "  a  den 
of  thieves."  At  last  He  left  it  for  ever.  Then 
it  ceased  to  be  God's  house,  and  though  it  was 
spared  some  forty  years,  its  fate  was  fixed  when 
He  went  forth  from  it  (Matt.  xxiv.  1,  2)  and 
said  that  not  one  stone  of  it  should  be  left  upon 
another.  Henceforth  He  will  have  other  tem- 
ples in  the  hearts  of  those  who  worship  Him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  These  are  now  the  house  of 
God.  With  them  He  exercises  judgment  con- 
stantly for  their  instruction  and  amendment. 
But  it  shall  turn  unto  them  for  a  testimony  in 
the  end.  Not  a  hair  of  their  head  shall  perish; 
in  their  patience  they  shall  win  their  souls. 

"  And  if  it  begin  first  at  us,  what  shall  be  the 
end  of  them  that  obey  not  the  gospel  of  God?" 
The  Apostle  joins  himself  with  those  of  the 
house  of  God  who  will  feel  the  pressure  of  tem- 
poral judgment.  He  is  not  forgetful  of  the 
Lord's  saying,  "  Simon,  behold  Satan  asked  to 
have  you  that  he  might  sift  you  as  wheat,  but 
I  made  supplication  for  thee  that  thy  faith  fail 
not"  (Luke  xxii.  31).  He  knows  that  he  will 
be  tried,  but  the  end  to  him  and  all  the  faithful 
is  that  they  may  be  brought  into  the  Father's 
home.  To  those  who  obey  not  the  Gospel  the 
doom  pronounced  against  the  Temple  answers 
the  Apostle's  question.  They  have  had  their 
days  of  probation,  and  are  like  to  Jerusalem  at 
the  time  of  the  Lord's  lamentation,  "  If  thou 
hadst  known  in  this  day  the  things  which  be- 
long unto  peace!  but  now  they  are  hid  from 
thine  eyes "  (Luke  xx.  42).  They  cannot  be 
said  to  disobey  a  law  of  which  they  have  not 
heard;  the  glad  tidings  have  Deen  preached  unto 
them,  but  have  found  no  welcome.  As  of  the 
doomed  city,  so  of  them,  it  may  be  said,  "Ye 
would  not."  After  their  hardness  and  their  im- 
penitent heart,  they  have  treasured  up  for  them- 
selves wrath  in  the  day  of  the  revelation  of  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God. 

"  And  if  the  righteous  scarcely  is  saved,  where 
shall  the  ungodly  and  sinner  appear?"  The 
righteous  is  he  who  follows  after  righteousness, 
but  who  feels  that,  in  the  midst  of  his  efforts  of 
faith,  he  needs  to  cry,  "  Lord.  I  believe;  help 
Thou  mine  unbelief."  It  is  of  God's  mercy  that 
He  accepts  the  aim  and  purpose  of  our  lives, 
and  counts  not  by  their  results.  All  men  are 
beset  with  temptation;  in  many  things  we  all 
offend.  Works  of  righteousness  bear  the  taint; 
they  come  many  a  time  from  wrong  motives. 
The  best  of  us  need  both  the  Father's  chastise- 
ment, and,  like  Peter,  the  Saviour's  prayers,  and 
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the  Holy  Spirit's  guidance.  This  is  what  the 
Apostle  means  by  "  scarcely  saved."  By  Di- 
vine help  Christ's  servants  are  brought  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  ideal,  "  Be  ye  holy."  But 
though  they  live  not  in  sin,  sin  lives  in  them; 
and  the  warfare  with  evil  is  not  ended  till  the 
burden  of  the  flesh  is  laid  aside.  And  as  there 
are  degrees  in  the  progress  of  the  righteous  up 
the  hill  of  faith,  so  are  there  in  the  falling  away 
of  the  wicked;  and  St.  Peter  in  his  language 
appears  to  have  had  this  in  mind,  for  of  the 
ungodly  and  sinner  he  uses  a  verb  in  the  singu- 
lar (Qaveirai).  Where  shall  he  appear?  The 
man  begins  as  the  ungodly,  a  negative  char- 
acter: he  thinks  not  of  God;  has  no  reverence 
for  His  law;  puts  Him  away  from  all  his 
thoughts.  But  in  this  state  he  will  not  long 
remain.  There  is  no  standing  still  in  things 
spiritual  He  who  does  not  advance  goes  back- 
ward, and  the  ungodly  soon  becomes  the  wilful 
sinner.  So  sure  is  this  development  that  the 
Apostle  combines  the  two  aspects  of  the  wicked 
man's  life,  and  asks,  not.  Where  shall  they,  but 
Where  shall  he,  appear? 

For  the  judgment  which  for  the  righteous  be- 
gins at  God's  house,  and  is  wrought  out  in  the 
trials  of  this  life,  awaits  the  disobedient  when 
life  is  ended.  The  Apostle  leaves  his  solemn 
question  unanswered;  but  at  that  day  there  re- 
maineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sins,  only  a  fearful 
expectation  of  judgment.  It  is  a  fearful  thing 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God  then. 
Hence  the  greater  blessedness  of  those  who  are 
taken  into  God's  hand  of  judgment  now.  And 
thus  the  Apostle  comforts  the  sufferers. 

"  Wherefore  let  them  also  that  suffer  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  God  commit  their  souls  in 
well-doing  unto  a  faithful  Creator."  Again  St. 
Peter  goes  back  in  thought  to  the  words  of 
Christ,  "  Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  My 
spirit"  (Luke  xxiii.  46);  and  on  these  he  builds 
his  final  exhortation,  which  contains  within  it 
consolation  in  abundance.  The  test  of  the 
faithful  is  his  perfect  trust.  "  Though  He  slay 
me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him  "  (Job  xiii.  15),  was 
the  confession  which  marked  Job  as  more  right- 
eous than  his  advisers.  The  Revised  Version 
has  varied  the  rendering  of  the  final  words  in 
that  passage  in  such  wise  as  to  explain  how  the 
trust  is  to  be  exhibited:  "  I  will  wait  for  Him" 
— wait,  sure  that  the  event  will  be  for  my  com- 
fort and  His  glory.  This  is  the  spirit  which 
waxes  strong  in  trial.  "  They  that  wait  upon 
the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength  "  (Isa.  xl. 
31),  says  the  prophet.  "  None  that  wait  on  the 
Lord  shall  be  ashamed,"  is  an  oft-repeated  testi- 
mony of  the  psalmists  (Psalms  xxv.  3;  xxxvii. 
34;  lxix.  6);  and  one  whose  name  is  a  synonym 
for  suffering  tells  us,  "  The  Lord  is  good  unto 
them  that  wait  for  Him  "  (Lam.  iii.  25).  To 
such  trust  St.  Peter  here  exhorts,  bidding  spe- 
cially them  that  suffer  to  rest  on  the  Lord. 
Though  they  be  punished  in  the  sight  of  men, 
yet  is  their  hope  full  of  immortality,  for  the 
souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hand  of  God, 
a  trust  which  they  repose  in  Him  while  they 
live  here,  a  treasure  guarded  by  Him  in  the 
world  to  come.  St.  Paul  knows  of  the  efficacy 
of  this  perfect  trust,  for  he  writes  to  Timothy, 
"  We  labour  and  strive,"  counting  bodily  suffer- 
ing as  nothing.  "  because  we  have  our  hope  set 
on  the  living  God,  who  is  the  Saviour  of  all 
men,  specially  of  them  that  believe"  (1  Tim.  iv. 
10). 


The  Apostle  links  a  holy  life  most  closely 
with  this  trust  in  God.  In  well-doing  commit 
your  souls  unto  Him.  No  otherwise  can  His 
guardianship  and  aid  be  hoped  for.  But  the 
Lord  knoweth  the  way  of  the  righteous,  and 
with  Him  to  know  is  to  watch  over  and  help. 
Nor  should  men  sorrow  when  they  suffer  ac- 
cording to  God's  will.  Rather  it  is  cause  for 
gladness.  For  conscience  must  tell  them  that 
they  need  to  be  purged  from  much  earthly  dross 
which  clings  about  them.  So  the  fire  of  trial 
may  be  counted  among  blessings. 

And  with  two  words  of  exceeding  comfort  St. 
Peter  strengthens  the  believers  in  their  trust. 
God  is  faithful;  His  compassions  fail  not:  they 
are  new  every  morning.  In  moments  of  despair 
the  sorrowing  Christian  may  feel  tempted  to  cry 
out,  with  the  Psalmist,  "  Hath  God  forgotten  to 
be  gracious?  hath  He  in  anger  shut  up  His 
tender  mercies?"  (Psalm  lxxvii.  10),  but  as  he 
looks  back  on  the  path  where  God  has  led  him 
he  is  convinced  of  the  unwisdom  of  his  question- 
ing, and  cries  out,  "This  is  my  infirmity;  I  will 
remember  the  years  of  the  right  hand  of  the 
Most  High." 

And  this  faithful  God  is  our  Creator.  In  the 
council  of  the  Godhead  it  was  said  in  the  be- 
ginning, "  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image."  And 
God  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of 
life,  which  made  of  him  a  living  soul.  From 
God's  hand  he  came  forth  very  good,  but  sin 
entered,  and  the  Divine  image  has  been  blurred 
and  defaced.  Yet  in  mercy  the  same  heavenly 
conclave  planned  the  scheme  for  man's  restora- 
tion to  his  first  estate.  The  love  which  spake 
to  Zion  of  old  speaks  through  Christ  to  all  man- 
kind. "  Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child? 
Yea,  she  may  forget;  yet  will  I  not  forget  thee  " 
(Isa.  xlix.  15).  In  the  fulness  of  time  God  has 
sent  His  Son  to  take  hold  upon  the  sons  of  men, 
to  wear  their  likeness,  to  live  on  earth  and  die 
for  the  souls  which  He  has  made.  Trust,  says 
the  Apostle,  in  this  almighty,  unchanging  love; 
trust  God,  your  Father,  your  Creator.  Fie  will 
succour  you  against  all  assaults  of  evil;  He  will 
comfort  and  support  you  when  it  is  His  desire 
to  prove  you;  He  will  crown  you,  with  your 
Lord,  when  trials  are  no  more. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

HOW  TO  TEND  THE  FLOCK. 

1  Peter  v.  1-4. 

St.  Peter's  last  lesson  was  full  of  consola- 
tion. He  showed  that  it  was  from  God's  hand 
that  judgments  were  sent  upon  His  people  to 
purify  them  and  prepare  them  for  His  appearing. 
With  this  thought  in  their  minds,  he  would  have 
the  converts  rejoice  in  their  discipline,  confident 
in  the  faithfulness  of  Him  who  was  trying  them. 
He  follows  this  general  message  to  the  Churches 
with  a  solemn  charge  to  their  teachers.  They 
are  specially  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the 
brethren.  On  them  it  rests  by  the  holiness  of 
their  lives  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  labour  to 
win  men  to  the  faith.  "  The  elders  therefore 
among  you  I  exhort,  who  am  a  fellow-elder,  and 
a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  who  am 
also  a  partaker  of  the  glory  that  shall  be  re- 
vealed: Tend  the  flock  of  God  which  is  among 
you.     Therefore  " — because     I     know    that    the 
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blessed  purpose  of  trial  is  not  always  manifest, 
and  because  the  hope  of  the  believer  needs  to 
be  constantly  pointed  to  the  faithfulness  of  God 
— I  exhort  you  to  tend  zealously  those  over 
whom  you  are  put  in  charge.  "  Elders  "  was 
the  name  given  at  first  to  the  whole  body  of 
Christian  teachers.  No  doubt  they  were  chosen 
at  the  beginning  from  the  older  members  of 
the  community  when  the  Apostles  established 
Churches  in  their  missionary  journeys.  "  They 
appointed  for  them  elders  in  every  Church " 
(Acts  xiv.  23) ;  and  it  was  the  elders  of  the 
Church  of  Ephesus  that  Paul  sent  for  to  Mi- 
letus (Acts  xx.  17).  And  St.  Peter  here  con- 
trasts them  very  pointedly  with  those  of  younger 
years,  whom  he  addresses  afterwards.  But 
after  it  became  an  official  title  the  sense  of 
seniority  would  drop  away  from  the  word. 

It  is  clear  from  this  passage  that  in  St.  Peter's 
time  they  were  identical  with  those  who  were 
afterwards  named  bishops.  For  the  word 
which  follows  presently  in  the  text  and  is  ren- 
dered "  exercising  the  oversight "  is  literally 
"  doing  the  work  of  bishop,  or  overseer."  And 
in  the  passage  already  alluded  to  (Acts  xx.  15- 
28)  those  who  at  first  are  called  elders  are  sub- 
sequently named  bishops:  "The  Holy  Ghost 
hath  made  you  bishops  to  feed  the  Church  of 
God"  (R.  V.).  As  the  Church  grew  certain 
places  would  become  prominent  as  centres  of 
Christian  life,  and  to  the  elders  therein  the  over- 
sight of  other  Churches  would  be  given;  and 
thus  the  overseer  or  bishop  would  grow  to  be 
distinct  from  the  other  presbyters,  and  his  title 
be  assigned  to  the  more  important  office.  This 
had  not  come  about  when  St.  Peter  wrote. 

The  humility  which  he  is  soon  about  to  com- 
mend to  the  whole  body  the  Apostle  manifests 
by  placing  himself  on  the  level  of  those  to  whom 
he  speaks:  "  I,  who  am  a  fellow-elder,  exhort 
you."  He  has  strong  claims  to  be  heard,  claims 
which  can  never  be  theirs.  He  has  been  a  wit- 
ness of  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  He  might  have 
made  mention  of  his  apostleship;  he  might  have 
told  of  the  thrice-repeated  commission  which 
soon  supplies  the  matter  of  his  exhortation. 
He  will  rather  be  counted  an  equal,  a  fellow- 
labourer  with  themselves.  Some  have  thought 
that  even  when  he  calls  himself  a  witness  of 
Christ's  sufferings  he  is  not  so  much  referring 
to  what  he  saw  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus, 
as  to  the  testimony  which  he  has  borne  to  his 
Master  since  the  pentecostal  outpouring  and  the 
share  which  he  has  had  of  sufferings  for 
Christ's  sake.  If  this  be  so,  he  would  here  too 
be  reckoning  himself  even  as  they,  as  he  clearly 
intends  to  do  in  the  words  which  follow,  where 
he  calls  himself  a  sharer,  as  they  all  are,  in  the 
glory  to  which  they  look  forward.  Thus  in  all 
things  they  are  his  brethren:  in  the  ministry, 
in  their  affliction,  and  in  their  hope  of  glory  to 
be  revealed. 

He  opens  his  solemn  charge  with  words 
which  are  the  echo  of  Christ's  own:  "  Feed  My 
sheep";  "Feed  My  lambs."  Every  word  pic- 
tures the  responsibility  of  those  to  whom  the 
trust  is  committed.  These  brethren  are  God's 
flock.  Psalmists  and  prophets  had  been  guided 
of  old  to  use  the  figure;  they  speak  of  God's 
people  as  "  the  sheep  of  His  pasture."  But  our 
Lord  consecrated  it  still  more  when  He  called 
Himself  "  the  good  Shepherd,  that  giveth  His 
life  for  the  sheep."  The  word  tells  much  of 
the  character  of  those  to  whom  it  is  applied. 
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How  prone  they  are  to  wander  and  stray,  how 
helpless,  how  ill  furnished  with  means  of  defence 
against  perils.  It  tells,  too,  that  they  are  easy 
to  be  led.  But  that  is  not  all  a  blessing,  for 
though  docile,  they  are  often  heedless,  ready  to 
follow  any  leader  without  thought  of  conse- 
quences. 

But  they  are  God's  flock.  This  adds  to  the 
dignity  of  the  elder's  office,  but  adds  also  to 
the  gravity  of  the  trust,  a  trust  to  be  entered 
on  with  fear  and  trembling.  For  the  flock  is 
precious  to  Christ,  and  should  be  precious  to 
His  shepherds.  To  let  them  perish  for  want  of 
tending  is  treachery  to  the  Master  who  has  sent 
men  to  His  work.  And  how  much  that  tending 
nieans.  To  feed  them  is  not  all,  though  that 
is  much.  To  provide  such  nurture  as  will  help 
their  growth  in  grace  there  is  a  food  store 
in  God's  word,  but  not  every  lesson  there  suits 
every  several  need.  There  must  be  thoughtful 
choice  of  lessons.  The  elders  of  old  were,  and 
God's  shepherds  now  are,  called  to  give  much 
care  how  they  minister,  lest  by  their  oversight 
or  neglect — 

"The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  but  are  not  fed." 

But  tending  speaks  of  watchfulness.  The 
shepherd  must  yield  his  account  when  the  chief 
Shepherd  shall  appear.  Those  who  are  watch- 
men over  God's  flock  must  have  an  eye  to  quar- 
ters whence  dangers  may  come,  must  mark  the 
signs  of  them  and  be  ready  with  safeguards. 
And  the  sheep  themselves  must  be  strengthened 
to  endure  and  conquer  when  they  are  assailed; 
they  cannot  be  kept  out  of  harm's  way  always. 
Christ  did  not  pray  for  His  own  little  flock  of 
disciples  that  they  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
world,  only  kept  from  the  evil.  Then  all  that 
betokens  good  must  be  cherished  among  them. 
For  even  tiny  germs  of  goodness  the  Spirit  will 
sanctify,  and  help  the  watchful  elder,  by  his 
tending,  to  rear  till  they  flourish  and  abound. 

To  this  general  precept  St.  Peter  adds  three 
defining  clauses,  which  tell  us  how  the  elder's 
duty  may  be  rightly  discharged,  and  against 
what  perils  and  temptations  he  will  need  to 
strive:  "exercising  the  oversight,  not  of  con- 
straint, but  willingly,  according  unto  God." 
How  would  the  oversight  of  an  elder  come  to  be 
exercised  of  constraint  in  the  time  of  St.  Peter? 
Those  to  whom  he  writes  had  been  appointed 
to  their  office  by  apostolic  authority,  it  may 
have  been  by  St.  Paul  himself;  and  while  an 
Apostle  was  present  to  inspire  them  enthusiasm 
for  the  new  teaching  would  be  at  its  height: 
many  would  be  drawn  to  the  service  of  Christ 
who  would  appear  to  the  missionaries  well  fitted 
to  be  entrusted  with  such  solemn  charge  and 
ministry.  But  even  an  Apostle  cannot  read 
men's  hearts,  and  it  was  when  the  Apostles  de- 
parted that  the  Churches  would  enter  on  their 
trial.  Then  the  fitness  of  the  elders  would  be 
put  to  the  test.  Could  they  maintain  in  the 
Churches  the  earnestness  which  had  been 
awakened?  Could  they  in  their  daily  walk  sus- 
tain the  apostolic  character,  and  help  forward 
the  cause  both  by  word  and  life?  Christianity 
would  be  unlike  every  other  movement  whose 
officers  are  human  if  there  were  not  many  fail- 
ures and  much  weakness  here  and  there;  and  if 
the  ministrations  of  elders  grew  less  acceptable 
and  less  fruitful,  they  would  be  offered  with  ever- 
diminishing  earnestness,  and  the  services,  full 
of  life  at  tne  outset,  would  prove  irksome  from 
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disappointment,  and  in  the  end  be  discharged 
only  as  a  work  of  necessity. 
.  And  every  subsequent  age  of  the  Church  has 
endorsed  the  wisdom  of  St.  Paul's  caution, 
"  Lay  hands  hastily  on  no  man."  Fervid  zeal 
may  grow  cool,  and  inaptitude  for  the  work  be- 
come apparent.  Nor  are  those  in  whom  it  is 
found  always  solely  responsible  for  a  mistaken 
vocation.  As  St.  Paul's  words  should  make 
those  vigilant  whose  office  it  is  to  send  forth 
men  to  sacred  ministries,  so  St.  Peter's  warn- 
ing should  check  any  undue  urging  of  men  to 
offer  themselves.  It  is  a  sight  to  move  men 
to  sorrow,  and  God  to  displeasure,  when  the 
shepherd's  work  is  perfunctory,  not  done  will- 
ingly, according  to  God. 

In  some  texts  the  last  three  words  are  not 
represented,  nor  are  they  found  in  our  Author- 
ised Version.  But  they  have  abundant  author- 
ity, and  so  fully  declare  the  spirit  in  which  all 
pastoral  work,  should  be  done  that  they  might 
well  be  repeated  emphatically  with  each  of  these 
three  clauses.  To  labour  "  according  to  God," 
"  as  ever  in  the  great  Taskmaster's  eye,"  is  so 
needful  that  the  words  may  be  commended  to 
the  elders  as  a  constant  motto.  And  not  only 
as  in  His  sight  should  the  work  be  done,  but 
with  an  endeavour  after  the  standard  which  is 
set  before  us  in  Christ.  We  are  to  stoop  as  He 
stooped  that  we  may  raise  those  who  cannot 
raise  themselves;  to  be  compassionate  to  the 
penitent,  breaking  no  bruised  reed,  quenching 
no  spark  in  the  smoking  flax.  The  pastor's 
words  should  be  St.  Paul's,  "  We  are  your  serv- 
ants for  Jesus'  sake,"  his  action  that  of  the 
shepherd  in  the  parable:  "When  he  findeth  it, 
he  layeth  it  on  his  shoulders  rejoicing."  Such 
joy  comes  only  to  willing  workers. 

"  Not  yet  for  filthy  lucre,  but  of  a  ready  mind." 
We  do  not  usually  think  of  the  Church  in  the 
apostolic  age  as  offering  any  temptation  to  the 
covetous.  The  disciples  were  poor  men,  and 
there  is  little  trace  of  riches  in  the  opening  chap- 
ters of  the  Acts.  St.  Paul,  too,  constantly  de- 
clined to  be  a  burden  to  the  flock,  as  though  he 
felt  it  right  to  spare  the  brethren.  The  lessons 
of  the  New  Testament  on  this  subject  are  very 
plain.  When  our  Lord  sent  forth  His  seventy 
disciples,  He  sent  them  as  "  labourers  worthy  of 
their  hire  "  (Luke  x.  7) ;  and  St.  Paul  declares 
it  to  be  the  Lord's  ordinance  that  they  which 
proclaim  the  Gospel  should  live  of  the  Gospel 
(1  Cor.  ix.  14).  To  serve  with  a  ready  mind  is 
to  seek  nothing  beyond  this.  But  it  is  clear 
both  from  St.  Paul's  language  (1  Tim.  iii.  3; 
Titus  i.  7)  and  from  this  verse  that  there  ex- 
isted temptations  to  greed,  and  that  some  were 
overcome  thereby.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  how- 
ever, that  those  who  are  given  up  to  this  cov- 
etousness  are  constantly  branded  with  false 
teaching.  They  are  thus  described  by  both  the 
Apostles.  They  teach  things  which  they  ought 
not  (Titus  i.  11),  and  with  feigned  words  make 
merchandise  of  the  flock  (2  Peter  ii.  3).  The 
spirit  of  self-seeking  and  base  gain  (which  is  the 
literal  sense  of  St.  Peter's  word)  is  so  alien  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  that  we  cannot  con- 
ceive a  faithful  and  true  shepherd  using  other 
language  than  that  of  St.  Paul:  "We  seek  not 
yours,  but  you." 

"  Neither  as  lording  it  over  the  charge  al- 
lotted to  you,  but  making  yourselves  ensamples 
to  the  flock."  This,  too,  is  a  special  peril  at  all 
times  for  those  who  are   called  to   preside   in 


spiritual  offices.  The  interests  committed  to 
their  trust  are  so  surpassingly  momentous  that 
they  must  often  speak  with  authority,  and  the 
Church's  history  furnishes  examples  of  men  who 
would  make  themselves  lords  where  Christ  alone 
should  be  Lord.  Against  this  temptation  He 
has  supplied  the  safeguard  for  all  who  will  use 
it.  '  My  sheep,"  He  says,  "  hear  My  voice." 
And  the  faithful  tenders  of  His  flock  must  ever 
ask  themselves  in  their  service.  Is  this  the  voice 
of  Christ?  The  question  will  be  in  their  hearts 
as  they  give  counsel  to  those  who  need  and 
seek  it,  What  would  Christ  have  said  to  this  man 
or  to  that?  The  same  sort  of  question  will 
bring  to  the  test  their  public  ministrations,  and 
will  make  that  most  prominent  in  them  which 
He  intended  to  be  so.  Thus  will  be  introduced 
into  all  they  do  a  due  proportion  and  subordina- 
tion, and  many  a  subject  of  disquiet  in  the 
Churches  will  thereby  sink  almost  into  insig- 
nificance. At  the  same  time  the  constant  refer- 
ence to  their  own  Lord  will  keep  them  in  mind 
that  they  are  His  servants  for  the  flock  of  God. 
While  he  warns  the  elders  against  the  as- 
sumption of  lordship  over  their  charges,  the 
Apostle  adds  a  precept  which,  if  it  be  followed, 
will  abate  all  tendency  to  seek  such  lordship. 
For  it  brings  to  the  mind  of  those  set  over  the 
flock  that  they  too  are  but  sheep,  like  the  rest, 
and  are  appointed  not  to  dominate,  but  to  help 
their  brethren.  "  Making  yourselves  ensam- 
ples to  the  flock."  Christ's  rule  for  the  good 
shepherd  is,  "  He  goeth  before  them,  and  the 
sheep  follow  him  "  (John  x.  4).  The  weak  take 
in  teaching  rather  from  what  they  see  than  from 
what  they  hear.  The  teacher  must  be  a  living 
witness  to  the  word,  a  proof  of  its  truth  and 
power.  If  he  be  not  this,  all  his  teaching  is  of 
little  value.  The  simplest  teacher  who  lives  out 
his  lessons  in  his  life  becomes  a  mighty  power; 
he  gains  the  true,  the  lawful  lordship,  and — 

"  Truth  from  his  lips  prevails  with  double  sway." 

The  Apostles  knew  well  the  weight  and  influ- 
ence of  holy  examples.  Hence  St.  Paul  appeals 
continually  to  the  lives  of  himself  and  his  fellow- 
workers.  We  labour,  he  says,  "  to  make  our- 
selves an  ensample  unto  you  that  ye  should 
imitate  us"  (2  Thess.  iii.  9);  Timothy  he  ex- 
horts, "  Be  thou  an  ensample  to  them  that  be- 
lieve "  (1  Tim.  iv.  12),  and  Titus,  "  In  all  things 
showing  thyself  an  ensample  of  good  works  " 
(Titus  ii.  7).  Nothing  can  withstand  the  elo- 
quence of  him  who  can  dare  to  appeal  to  his 
brethren,  as  the  Apostle  does,  "  Be  ye  im'tators 
together  of  me,  and  mark  them  which  walk  so 
as  ye  have  us  for  an  ensample  "  (Phil.  iii.  7), 
and  "  Be  ye  imitators  of  me,  even  as  I  also  am 
of  Christ"  (1  Cor.  xi.  1).  Such  pattern  shep- 
herds have  been  the  admiration  of  every  age. 
Chaucer,  among  his  pilgrims,  describes  the  good 
parson  thus: — 

"  The  lore  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles  twelve 
He  taught,  and  first  he  followed  it  himself." 

Such  are  the  lives  of  shepherds  who  remember 
that  they  are  even  as  their  flocks:  frail  and 
full  of  evil  tendencies,  and  needing  to  come 
continually,  in  humble  supplication,  to  the 
source  of  strength  and  light,  and  to  be  ever 
watchful  over  their  own  lives.  These  men  seek 
no  lordship;  there  comes  to  them  a  nobler 
power,  and  the  allegiance  they  win  is  self- 
tendered. 
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"  And  when  the  chief  Shepherd  shall  be  mani- 
fested, ye  shall  receive  the  crown  of  glory  that 
fadeth  not  away."  For  their  consolation  the 
Apostle  sets  before  the  elders  their  Judge  in 
His  self-chosen  character.  He  is  the  chief 
Shepherd.  Judge  He  must  also  be  when  He  is 
manifested;  but  while  He  must  pass  sentence 
on  their  work,  He  will  understand  and  weigh  the 
many  hindrances,  both  within  and  without, 
against  which  they  have  had  to  fight.  Of  hu- 
man weakness,  error,  sin,  such  as  beset  us,  He 
had  no  share:  but  He  knows  whereof  we  are 
made,  and  will  not  ask  from  any  of  us  a  service 
beyond  our  powers.  Nay,  His  Spirit  chooses 
for  us,  would  we  but  mark  it,  the  work  in  which 
we  can  serve  Him  most  fitly.  And  He  has 
borne  the  contradiction  of  sinners  against  Him- 
self. In  judging  His  servants,  then,  He  will 
take  account  of  the  wilfulness  of  ears  that  would 
not  hear  and  of  eyes  that  would  not  see,  of  the 
waywardness  that  chose  darkness  rather  than 
light,  ignorance  rather  than  Divine  knowledge, 
death  rather  than  life. 

Therefore  His  feeble  but  faithful  servants  may 
with  humble  minds  welcome  His  appearing.  He 
comes  as  Judge.  '  Ye  shall  receive."  It  is  a 
word  descriptive  of  the  Divine  award  at  the 
last.  Here  it  marks  the  bestowal  of  a  reward, 
but  elsewhere  (2  Peter  ii.  13)  the  Apostle  uses 
it  for  the  payment  to  sinners  of  the  hire  of 
wrong-doing.  But  the  Judge  is  full  of  mercy. 
Of  one  sinner's  feeble  efforts  He  said,  "  She 
hath  done  what  she  could.  Her  sins  are  for- 
given." And  another  who  had  laboured  to  be 
faithful  He  welcomed  to  His  presence:  "  Enter 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord."  To  share  that  joy, 
to  partake  of  His  glory,  to  be  made  like  Him 
by  beholding  His  presence — this  will  be  the 
faithful  servant's  prize,  a  crown  of  amaranth, 
unwithering,  eternal. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

BE  CLOTHED   WITH  HUMILITY. 

1  Peter  v.  5-7. 

Having  admonished  the  shepherds,  the  Apos- 
tle now  turns  to  the  flock,  and  his  words  recall 
the  exhortations  which  he  has  given  several 
times  before.  In  ii.  13  he  taught  Christian  sub- 
jects the  duty  of  submission,  even  should  it  be 
their  lot  to  live  under  heathen  rulers.  A  few 
verses  further  on  in  the  same  chapter  he  re- 
peated this  teaching  to  Christian  slaves  with 
heathen  masters,  and  the  third  chapter  opens 
with  advice  of  the  same  character  to  the  wives 
who  were  married  to  heathen  husbands.  And 
now  once  more,  with  his  favourite  verb  "  be  sub- 
ject," he  opens  his  counsel  to  the  Churches  on 
their  duty  to  those  set  over  them.  The  relation 
between  the  elders  and  their  flock  will  not  be 
as  strained,  or  not  strained  after  the  same  man- 
ner, as  between  Christians  and  heathens  in  the 
other  cases,  but  the  same  principle  is  to  govern 
the  behaviour  of  those  who  hold  the  subject 
position.  The  duly  appointed  teachers  are  to  be 
accepted  as  powers  ordained  of  God,  and  their 
rule  and  guidance  followed  with  submission. 

"  Likewise,  ye  younger,  be  subject  unto  the 
elder."  He  teaches  that  as  there  is  a  duty  of 
the  elders  to  the  younger,  so  there  is  a  recip- 
rocal duty  which,  in  like  manner  and  with  the 


same  thoroughness,  must  be  discharged  by  the 
younger  to  the  elders.  In  those  early  days  the 
congregation  could  fitly  be  spoken  of  as  "  the 
younger."  Naturally  the  teachers  would  be 
chosen  from  those  who  had  been  the  first  con- 
verts. The  rest  of  the  body  would  consist  not 
only  of  those  younger  in  years,  but  younger  in 
the  acceptance  of  the  faith,  younger  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  younger 
in  Christian  experience.  And  if  the  Churches 
were  to  be  a  power  among  their  heathen  sur- 
roundings, it  must  be  by  their  unity  in  spirit  and 
faith;  and  this  could  only  be  secured  by  a  loyal 
and  ready  following  of  those  who  were  chosen 
to  instruct  them. 

But  lest  there  may  be  any  undue  straining  of 
the  claim  to  submission,  there  follows  imme- 
diately a  precept  to  make  it  general:  "Yea,  all 
of  you  gird  yourselves  with  humility,  to  serve 
one  another."  Thus  will  be  realised  the  true 
idea  of  the  Christian  body,  where  each  member 
should  help  all,  and  be  helped  of  all,  the  rest, 
eye  and  hand,  head  and  feet,  each  having  their 
office,  and  each  ministering  therein  as  parts  of 
the  one  body.  This  idea  of  general  humility 
was  altogether  unknown  to  the  world  before 
Christ's  coming.  The  word,  therefore,  is  one 
coined  for  Christian  use:  lowliness  of  mind,  a 
frame  wherein  each  deems  others  better  than 
himself.  And  with  it  the  Apostle  has  coupled 
another  word  for  "  gird  yourselves,"  which  is 
well  fitted  to  be  so  placed.  It  is  found  no- 
where else,  and  is  full  of  that  graphic  character 
of  which  he  is  so  fond.  The  noun  from  which 
it  is  derived  signifies  "  an  outer  garment," 
mainly  used  by  household  servants  and  slaves, 
to  cover  their  other  clothing  and  keep  it  from 
being  spoiled.  It  appears  to  have  been  bound 
round  the  waist  by  a  girdle.  The  word  is  a 
complete  picture.  St.  Peter  sees  in  humility  a 
robe  which  shall  encompass  the  whole  life  of 
the  believer,  keeping  off  all  that  might  sully  or 
defile  it;  and  into  the  sense  of  the  word  comes 
the  lowly  estate  of  those  by  whom  the  garment 
in  question  was  worn.  It  was  connected  entirely 
with  the  humblest  duties.  Hence  its  appropri- 
ateness when  joined  with  "  serve  one  another." 

And  one  cannot  in  studying  this  striking  word 
of  the  Apostle  but  be  carried  in  thought  to  that 
scene  described  by  St.  John  where  Jesus  "  took 
a  towel  and  girded  Himself  "  (John  xiii.  4)  to 
wash  the  feet  of  His  disciples.  St.  Peter  gained 
much  instruction  from  that  washing,  and  he  has 
not  forgotten  the  lesson  when  he  desires  to  con- 
firm the  brethren  in  Christian  humility.  "  I  have 
given  you  an  example,  that  ye  also  should  do 
as  I  have  done  to  you,"  was  the  Lord's  injunc- 
tion; and  this  the  Apostle  delivers  to  the 
Churches.  And  verily  Christ  spake  of  Himself 
more  truly  than  of  any  other  when  He  described 
the  master's  treatment  of  his  watchful  servants: 
"  He  shall  gird  himself,  and  make  them  sit 
down  to  meat,  and  shall  come  and  serve  them  " 
(Luke  xii.  37).  Such  has  been  the  Lord's  hu- 
miliation, who  took  upon  Him  our  flesh,  and 
now  bids  us  to  His  banquet,  where,  through  His 
Spirit,  He  is  ever  waiting  to  bless  those  who 
draw  near. 

How  this  exhortation  to  humility  in  dealing 
with  one  another  is  connected  with  the  verse 
(Prov.  iii.  34)  by  which  the  Apostle  supports  it 
does  not  perhaps  immediately  appear.  "  For 
God  resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  to  the 
humble."     But   a   little    reflection   on   the   char- 
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acteristics  of  pride  towards  men  soon  makes 
us  conscious  that  it  is  very  closely  united  with 
pride  towards  God.  The  Pharisee  who  despises 
the  publican,  and  thanks  God  in  words  that  he 
is  not  such  a  one,  feels  in  his  heart  no  thankful- 
ness nor  care  for  God  at  all.  His  own  acts  have 
made  him  the  pattern  of  goodness  which  he  con- 
ceives himself  to  be.  And  we  discover  the  like 
in  every  other  exhibition  of  this  spirit.  The 
term  {vnepi^avoi)  by  which  these  haughty  ones 
are  described  indicates  a  desire  to  be  conspicu- 
ous, to  stand  apart  from  and  above  their  fel- 
lows. They  are  self-centred,  and  look  down 
upon  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  forget  their  de- 
pendence upon  God. 

St.  Peter  in  his  quotation  has  followed  the 
Septuagint.  In  the  Hebrew  the  first  half  of  the 
verse  is.  "  He  scorneth  the  scorners."  And  this 
is  the  manner  of  God's  dealing.  He  pays  men 
with  their  own  coin.  Jacob's  deceit  was  pun- 
ished in  kind  by  the  frequent  deceptions  of  his 
children,  so  that  at  last  he  could  hardly  credit 
their  report  that  Joseph  is  still  alive.  David 
was  scourged  for  his  offences  exactly  according 
to  his  own  sin.  But  the  word  which  the  Apostle 
has  drawn  from  the  Septuagint  is  also  of  solemn 
import.  It  declares  a  state  of  war  between  God 
and  man.  God  resisteth  the  proud;  literally,  He 
setteth  Himself  in  array  against  them.  And 
their  overthrow  is  sure.  They  that  strive  with 
the  Lord  shall  be  broken  to  pieces.  The  Psalm- 
ist rejoices  over  the  contrary  lot:  "The  Lord  is 
on  my  side:  I  will  not  fear.  What  can  man  do 
unto  me?"  (Psalm  cxviii.  6).  He  had  realised 
the  feebleness  of  human  strength,  even  for  man 
to  rely  on,  much  more  if  it  stand  in  opposition 
to  God.  "  It  is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord  than 
to  put  any  confidence  in  man,"  be  it  in  ourselves 
or  in  others.  So  out  of  his  distress  he  called 
upon  the  Lord.  It  is  the  sense  of  need  which 
makes  men  humble;  and  to  humbled  souls  God's 
blessing  comes:  "  He  answered  me,  and  set  me 
in  a  large  place." 

And  as  though  He  would  mark  humility  as 
the  chief  grace  to  prepare  men  for  His  kingdom, 
the  Lord's  first  words  in  His  sermon  on  the 
mount  are  a  blessing  on  the  lowly-minded: 
"  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the. 
kingdom  of  heaven  " — not  shall  be,  but  is  theirs 
even  now.  God's  favour  to  the  humble  is  a 
present  gift.  How  the  sense  of  this  swells  the 
thanksgivings  of  Hannah  and  the  Virgin  Mary! 
And  to  teach  the  lesson  to  His  disciples,  when 
they  were  far  from  humility  and  were  anxious 
only  to  know  which  of  them  should  be  above 
the  rest  in  what  they  still  dreamt  of  as  an 
earthly  kingdom,  He  took  a  little  child  and  set 
him  before  them,  as  the  pattern  to  which  His 
true  followers  must  conform.  This  childlike 
virtue  gives  admission  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven;  its  possessors  have  the  kingdom  of 
God  within  them. 

And  St.  Peter  feeds  the  flock  as  he  himself 
was  fed.  "  Humble  yourselves  therefore  under 
the  mighty  hand  of  God,  that  He  may  exalt  you 
in  due  time."  The  Apostle  may  be  referring  in 
these  words  to  the  trials  which  were  upon  the 
converts  when  he  wrote  to  them.  These  he 
would  have  them  look  upon  as  God's  discipline, 
as  a  cause  for  joy  rather  than  sorrow.  Christian 
humility  will  not  rebel  against  fatherly,  merci- 
ful correction.  How  the  good  man  bows  before 
the  hand  of  God  we  see  in  Moses  when  God 
refused  to  let  him  go  over  into  Canaan:  "  I  be- 


sought the  Lord,  saying,  O  Lord  God,  Thou 
hast  begun  to  show  Thy  servant  Thy  greatness 
and  Thy  strong  hand.  .  .  .  Let  me  go  over, 
I  pray  Thee,  and  see  the  good  land  that  is  be- 
yond Jordan.  But  the  Lord  was  wroth  with  me 
for  your  sakes,  and  hearkened  not  unto  me " 
(Deut.  iii.  23).  And  so  the  meek  prophet,  who 
knew  that  his  withdrawal  was  for  the  people's 
sake,  having  sung,  "Happy  art  thou,  O  Israel; 
who  is  like  unto  thee,  a  people  saved  by  the 
Lord?"  (Deut.  xxxiii.  29),  went  up  unto  Mount 
Nebo  and  died  there,  when  his  eye  was  not  dim, 
nor  his  natural  force  abated.  Hence  his  praise: 
"  There  hath  not  arisen  a  prophet  since  in  Is- 
rael like  unto  Moses."  Humility  was  his  dying 
lesson. 

But  as  the  Apostle  has  just  been  speaking  of 
the  duty  owed  to  the  elders  as  teachers,  it  is 
perhaps  better  to  apply  the  words  of  the  exhor- 
tation in  that  sense.  Those  who  were  set  over 
the  Churches  were  so  set  in  the  Lord.  For  the 
time  they  represented  His  hand,  the  hand  of 
care  and  guidance  to  those  who  were  submis- 
sive. In  honouring  them,  the  younger  were 
honouring  God.  Thus  the  lesson  would  be, 
Bend  your  hearts  to  the  instruction  which  He 
imparts  through  their  words;  yield  your  will  to 
His  will,  and  order  your  life  to  be  in  harmony 
with  His  providence;  live  thus  that  He  may 
exalt  you.  For  the  hand  which  may  seem 
heavy  now  will  be  mighty  to  raise  you  in  due 
time.  And  that  time  He  knows.  It  is  His  time, 
not  yours.  If  it  tarry,  wait  for  it.  It  will  surely 
come;  it  will  not  tarry,  when  the  Divine  disci- 
pline has  done  its  work. 

"  Casting  all  your  anxiety  upon  Him,  because 
He  careth  for  you."  When  men  do  this  the  due 
time  has  come.  Till  this  stage  is  reached  there 
can  be  no  true  humility.  But  how  slow  men  are 
in  reaching  it!  We  are  willing  to  bring  to  God 
a  little  here  and  there  of  our  sorrow  and  our 
feebleness,  but  would  fain  still  carry  a  part  of 
the  load  ourselves.  Human  pride  it  is  which 
cannot  stoop  to  owe  everything  to  God;  want  of 
faith,  too,  both  in  the  Divine  power  and  the  Di- 
vine love,  though  our  tongues  may  not  confess 
it.  What  a  powerful  homily  on  this  verse  is  the 
conduct  of  the  youthful  David  when  he  went 
forth  against  the  Philistine!  "The  Lord,"  he 
says  to  Saul,  "  that  delivered  me  out  of  the  paw 
of  the  lion  and  out  of  the  paw  of  the  bear,  He 
will  deliver  me  out  of  the  hand  of  this  Philis- 
tine." And  when  the  king  offered  his  own  coat 
of  mail,  though  tempted  thereby,  he  put  the 
armour  away,  saying,  "  I  cannot  go  with  these, 
for  I  have  not  proved  them."  He  knew  that 
God  had  given  him  skill  with  the  humbler 
weapons,  and  it  was  God's  battle  in  which  he 
was  to  engage.  So  with  his  stones  and  his 
sling  he  went  forth,  telling  the  defiant  chal- 
lenger, "  I  come  to  thee  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  of  hosts."  The  action  is  a  comment  on 
the  Psalmist's  words,  "  Commit  thy  way  unto 
the  Lord,  trust  also  in  Him,  and  He  shall  bring 
it  to  pass  "  (Psalm  xxxviii.  5). 

But  neither  the  young  hero  by  his  example, 
nor  the  Apostle  in  his  exhortation,  teaches  a 
spirit  of  careless  indifference  and  neglect  of 
means.  David  chose  him  five  smooth  stones 
out  of  the  brook.  These  he  could  use.  With 
these  God  had  delivered  him  aforetime.  And  in 
every  condition  men  are  bound  to  use  the  best 
means  they  know  to  ensure  success,  and  the 
Christian  will  pour  out  his  prayers  for  guidance 
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and  foresight  in  temporal  concerns.  That  done, 
the  counsel  of  Christ,  on  which  St.  Peter's  ex- 
hortation is  grounded,  is,  "  Be  not  overanxious; 
your  heavenly  Father  knoweth  your  needs." 
And  he  who  has  grown  humble  under  the  mighty 
hand  of  God  in  trials  has  learnt  that  the  same 
hand  is  mighty  to  save:  "He  careth  for  you." 
When  this  perfect  trust  is  placed  in  God,  the 
load  is  lifted.  It  is,  as  the  Psalmist  says  liter- 
ally, rolled  upon  the  Lord  (Psalm  xxxviii.  5). 

How  salutary  this  teaching  for  both  the  elders 
and  the  congregations  among  these  Christians 
of  the  dispersion,  and  how  full  the  promise  of 
help  and  blessing.  The  teachers  had  been 
placed  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  and  charged 
with  a  mighty  responsibility;  but  robed  in  the 
garment  of  humility,  casting  aside  all  self-trust, 
coming  only  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  the  bur- 
den would  be  raised  by  the  almighty  arms  and 
made  convenient  to  their  powers.  And  to  the 
younger  the  same  lowly  spirit,  loving  thoughts 
toward  those  who  cared  for  their  souls,  would 
be  fruitful  in  blessing.  For  the  same  God  who 
resisteth  the  proud  showers  His  grace  upon  the 
humble.  It  falls  on  them  as  the  dew  of  Hermon, 
which  cometh  down  upon  the  mountains  of 
Zion.  Unto  them  Christ  has  proclaimed  His 
foremost  blessing;  has  promised,  and  is  giving, 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  humble  souls,  and  will 
give  them  life  for  evermore. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THROUGH  PERILS  TO  VICTORY. 

1  Peter  v.  8-14. 

Not  only  had  these  Asian  Ghristians  to  suffer 
from  the  opposition  and  calumnies  of  the 
heathen  and  from  the  estrangement  of  former 
friends:  there  were  perils  within  the  Churches 
themselves.  There  wer*e  weak  brethren,  who 
fell  away  when  trials  came,  and  infected  others 
with  their  despondency;  there  were  false 
brethren,  with  whom  faith  was  a  mere  consent 
of  the  understanding,  and  not  the  spring  of  a 
holy,  spiritual  life.  These  spake  of  the  liberty 
of  Christ  as  though  it  were  an  emancipation 
from  all  moral  restraints.  Such  dangers  asked 
for  firmness  both  in  the  elders  and  their  hearers. 
To  withstand  them  there  must  be  a  constant 
growth  in  Christian  experience,  whereby  the 
faithful  might  wax  steadfast,  and  attain  to  the 
strength  and  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ. 
These  dangers  became  more  manifest  before 
St.  Peter  wrote  his  second  letter,  where  we  find 
them  described  in  dark  colours. 

Here  to  the  converts,  exposed  to  the  assaults 
of  these  temptations,  he  enjoins  the  same  well- 
ordered  frame  of  mind  which  before  (i.  13)  he 
commended  to  them  as  they  looked  forward  to 
the  hope  in  store  for  them,  and  also  (iv.  7)  in 
their  prayers,  that  their  petitions  might  be  such 
as  suited  with  the  approaching  end  of  all  things. 
"  Be  sober,"  he  says  again,  and  combines  there- 
with an  exhortation  which  without  sobriety  is 
impossible:  "  Be  watchful."  If  the  mind  be  un- 
balanced, there  can  be  no  keeping  of  a  true 
guard  against  such  dangers  as  were  around 
these  struggling  believers.  And  it  is  impossible 
not  to  connect  such  an  exhortation  from  his  lips 
with  those  words  of  Christ,  which  one  Evan- 
gelist   says    were    expressly    addressed    to    St. 


Peter;  "  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into 
temptation"  (Mark  xiv.  37,  38).  He  who  had 
received  this  admonition  was  conscious  that,  as 
in  his  own  case,  so  with  these  his  converts,  the 
spirit  might  be  willing,  but  the  flesh  was  weak, 
and  the  enemy  mighty. 

"  Your  adversary  the  devil,  as  a  roaring  lion, 
walketh  about,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour." 
In  the  days  of  Job,  when  God  asked  of  Satan, 
"  Whence  comest  thou? "  his  answer  was, 
"  From  going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth  and  from 
walking  up  and  down  in  it  "  (Job  i.  7).  Of  this 
Old  Testament  language  the  Apostle  here  makes 
partial  use  in  his  description  of  the  enemy  of 
mankind.  He  walketh  about  in  the  earth,  which 
is  his  province,  for  he  is  called  the  prince  of 
this  world  (John  xii.  31)  and  the  god  of  this 
world  (2  Cor.  iv.  4).  And  the  Greek  word 
avridtnog,  "  adversary,"  which  St.  Peter  uses  as 
a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  "  Satan,"  is  well 
chosen,  for  it  describes  not  an  ordinary  enemy, 
but  one  who  acts  as  an  opponent  would  in  a 
court  of  law.  Such  was  Satan  from  the  first,  an 
accuser.  In  Job's  case  he  accused  the  Patriarch 
to  his  God:  "  Doth  Job  serve  God  for  naught?  " 
"  Put  forth  Thine  hand  now,  and  touch  all  that 
he  hath,  or  touch  his  bone  and  his  flesh,  and  he 
will  curse  Thee  to  Thy  face."  In  earlier  days 
he  appears  as  the  accuser  of  God  Himself:  "  Ye 
shall  not  surely  die,  for  God  doth  know  that  in 
the  day  ye  eat  thereof  then  your  eyes  shall  be 
opened,  and  ye  shall  be  as  God,  knowing  good 
and  evil  "  (Gen.  iii.  4,  5).  And  with  such-like 
suggestions  he  assails  the  faithful  continually, 
speaking  either  to  their  unguarded  hearts,  or  by 
the  words  of  his  servants,  of  whom  he  has  no 
lack.  St.  Paul  dreaded  his  power  for  the  Thes- 
salonian  converts:  "  I  sent  that  I  might  know 
your  faith,  lest  by  any  means  the  tempter  had 
tempted  you,  and  our  labour  should  be  in  vain  " 
(1  Thess.  iii.  5).  And  St.  Peter's  words  are  dic- 
tated by  the  same  fear;  he  has  the  same  wish 
to  keep  the  flock  steadfast  in  their  faith.  To 
them  Satan's  whisperings  would  be  after  this 
sort:  "You  are  forgotten  of  God";  "Love 
could  never  leave  you  so  long  in  trial."  Or  his 
agents  would  say  in  scorn,  "  How  can  you  talk 
of  freedom,  when  your  life  is  one  long  torment? 
What  is  the  profit  of  faith,  when  it  gives  you  no 
liberty?"  And  such  questions  are  perilous  to 
feeble  minds.  The  Apostle  marks  the  great 
danger  by  a  comparison  which  Ezekiel  (xxii. 
25)  had  used  before  him,  speaking  of  the  tempter 
as  a  roaring  lion,  ever  hungry  for  his  prey. 
There  is  but  one  weapon  which  can  vanquish 
him.  "  This  is  the  victory  that  hath  overcome 
the  world,  even  our  faith  "  (1  John  v.  4).  St. 
Peter's  lesson  is  the  same  as  St.  John's. 

"  Whom  withstand  steadfast  in  your  faith, 
knowing  that  the  same  sufferings  are  accom- 
plished in  your  brethren  who  are  in  the  world." 
The  steadfast  faith  must  be  the  firm  foundation 
of  God;  and  the  same  thoughts,  which  St.  Paul 
commends  as  a  correction  of  those  who  have 
erred  concerning  the  truth,  are  those  most  fit  to 
be  urged  upon  St.  Peter's  converts  to  render 
them  steadfast.  "  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that 
are  His "  (2  Tim.  ii.  19),  and  with  the  Lord 
to  know  is  to  care  for  and  to  save.  And  "  let 
every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of  the  Lord 
depart  from  unrighteousness."  This  is  the  per- 
fect law,  the  law  of  true  liberty,  and  he  who 
continueth  therein,  being  not  a  hearer  that  for- 
getteth,  but  a  doer  that  worketh,  shall  be  blessed 
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in  his  doing.  Thus  resting  on  God  and  thus 
ruling  himself,  he  shall  be  kept  from  the  snares 
of  the  enemy,  and  having  withstood  in  the  evil 
day,  shall  still  be  made  able  to  stand. 

And  to  such  steadfastness  the  brethren  are 
to  be  moved  by  the  knowledge  that  others  are  in 
the  same  affliction.  How  shall  such  knowledge 
minister  support?  The  mere  knowledge  that 
others  bear  a  like  burden  does  not  strengthen 
our  own  shoulders;  to  hear  of  others'  pains  will 
not  relieve  our  own.  Not  so.  But  just  as  it  is 
a  power  in  warfare  when  men  see  their  leader 
before  them,  facing  the  same  perils,  hear  his 
voice  cheering  them  by  his  courage,  inspiring 
them  with  his  hope;  just  as  it  is  a  support  to 
brave  men  to  find  brave  brethren  at  their  side 
in  the  conflict,  animated  by  the  same  spirit, 
marching  forward  to  the  same  victory,  so  is  it  in 
the  Christian  struggle.  All  Christians  are  to  be 
steadfast,  the  elders  like  the  leaders  of  an  army, 
the  younger  like  the  soldiers  who  follow,  that, 
moving  with  one  spirit  against  the  foe,  feeling 
that  each  is  like-minded  with  all  the  rest,  while 
all  are  equally  conscious  of  the  importance  of 
victory,  they  may  grasp  hands  as  they  go  for- 
ward, and  be  heartened  thereby,  being  sure  that 
in  the  danger  they  will  have  helpers  at  their 
side. 

And  that  he  may  give  the  more  emphasis  to 
this  idea  of  unity,  in  which,  though  the  suffering 
is  common  to  all,  yet  the  hope  is  also  common, 
and  the  victory  is  promised  to  all,  the  Apostle 
does  not  speak  of  the  converts  as  a  multitude 
of  brethren,  but  uses  a  noun  in  the  singular  num- 
ber, naming  them  (as  the  margin  of  the  Revised 
Version  indicates)  "  a  brotherhood  "  (adeAQorqc). 
And  when  they  regarded  themselves  as  "  a 
brotherhood  in  the  world,"  the  thought  would 
have  its  comforting  as  well  as  its  painful  aspect. 
The  world,  as  Scripture  speaks  of  it,  is  void  of 
faith.  Hence  the  believer,  while  he  lives  in  it, 
is  amid  jarring  surroundings,  and  is  sure  to 
suffer.  "  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation." 
But  it  is  not  to  last  for  ever,'  nor  for  long. 
"  The  world  passeth  away,  but  he  that  doeth 
the  will  of  God  abideth  for  ever."  And  though 
the  brotherhood  in  the  world  must  suffer,  yet 
there  is  that  other  brotherhood  beyond;  and 
there  the  suffering  will  not  be  remembered  for 
the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed  in  us. 

"  And  the  God  of  all  grace,  who  called  you 
unto  His  eternal  glory  in  Christ,  after  that  ye 
have  suffered  a  little  while,  shall  Himself  per- 
fect, stablish,  strengthen  you."  Being  now 
about  to  sum  up  the  great  work  of  Christian 
advancement,  in  which  from  first  to  last  the 
power  is  bestowed  by  God,  St.  Peter  finds  no 
title  more  fitting  to  express  the  Divine  love  than 
"  the  God  of  all  grace."  The  invitation  to  be- 
come partakers  of  the  glory  which  Christ  has 
won  by  His  sufferings,  won  that  He  may  bestow 
it  upon  men,  was  God's  free  call.  Our  suffer- 
ings, the  discipline  which  the  Father  employs 
to  purge  and  purify  us,  are  to  last  but  a  little 
while.  Then  those  whom  He  has  called  He  will 
also  justify,  and  those  whom  He  justifies  He 
will  in  the  end  glorify.  Thus  St.  Paul  (Rom. 
viii.  30)  describes  the  operations  of  Divine 
grace.  St.  Peter,  with  the  same  lesson,  uses 
words  more  after  his  own  graphic  manner.  He 
gives  us  a  picture  of  God's  work  in  its  several 
stages.  First  God  will  complete  in  all  its  parts 
the  work  which  He  has  begun.  He  will  make  it 
so  that  He  can  pronounce  it  very  good,  as  He 


did  when  the  worlds  were  perfected  in  the  first 
creation  (Heb.  xi.  3),  making  His  people  to  be 
so  perfected  that  they  may  be  as  their  Master 
(Luke  vi.  40).  Then  He  will  sustain  and  sup- 
port that  which  He  has  brought  to  its  best 
estate.  There  shall  not  be,  as  in  the  first  crea- 
tion, any  falling  away.  New  gifts  shall  be  be- 
stowed by  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  the  minis- 
tration of  the  word.  It  was  for  such  a  purpose 
that  St.  Paul  longed  to  visit  the  Roman  Church, 
that  he  might  impart  unto  them  some  spiritual 
gift,  to  the  end  that  they  might  be  established. 
And  what  has  been  perfected  and  established 
shall  also  by  the  same  grace  be  made  strong, 
that  it  may  endure  and  withstand  all  assaults. 

In  many  ancient  texts  a  fourth  verb  is  given, 
which  the  Authorised  Version  renders  "  settle." 
It  signifies  "  to  set  on  a  firm  foundation,"  and 
it  is  of  the  figurative  character  which  marks  St. 
Peter's  language,  and,  besides  this,  is  not  un- 
common in  the  New  Testament  (Matt.  vii.  25); 
Luke  vi.  48;  Heb.  i.  10,  etc.).  But  the  verbs 
immediately  preceding  have  no  direct  reference 
to  a  building,  and  the  addition  arises  probably 
from  a  marginal  note,  made  to  illustrate  the 
text  and  by  some  later  scribe  incorporated  with 
it.  The  whole  passage  brings  to  mind  Christ's 
injunction  to  the  Apostle,  "  When  thou  art  con- 
verted, strengthen  thy  brethren." 

"  To  Him  be  the  dominion  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen."  A  fitting  doxology  to  follow  the  Apos- 
tle's enumeration  of  the  riches  of  Divine  grace. 
He  who  feels  that  every  gift  he  has  is  from 
above  will  with  ready  thankfulness  welcome 
God's  rule,  and  seek  to  submit  himself  thereto, 
making  it  the  law  of  his  life  here,  as  he  hopes 
it  will  be  hereafter. 

"  By  Silvanus,  our  faithful  brother,  as  I  ac- 
count him,  I  have  written  unto  you  briefly." 
Silvanus  was  that  Silas  who  accompanied  St. 
Paul  in  his  second  missionary  journey  through 
the  districts  of  Phrygia  and  Galatia  (Acts  xvi. 
6),  to  which  St.  Peter  addresses  his  letter.  To 
send  it  by  the  hand  of  one  known  and  esteemed 
among  these  Churches  for  his  former  labours 
and  for  his  friendship  with  the  great  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles  would  secure  acceptance  for  it, 
while  the  bearer  would  testify  to  the  unity  of 
the  doctrine  preached  by  the  two  Apostles.  He 
who  had  been  a  faithful  brother  to  St.  Paul  was 
so  also  to  St.  Peter,  and  was  by  him  commended 
to  the  Churches.  For  the  expression,  "  I  ac- 
count him,"  implies  no  doubt  or  question  in  the 
Apostle's  own  mind.  It  is  the  utterance  of  a 
matured  opinion.  The  verb  (^oyi^o/iai)  is  that 
which  St.  Paul  uses:  "  I  reckon  that  the  suffer- 
ings of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be 
compared  with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed 
in  us  "  (Rom.  viii.  18).  To  St.  Paul  something 
of  the  future  glory  had  been  shown,  and  he  had 
felt  abundance  of  present  suffering.  He  had 
taken  account  of  both  sides,  and  could  speak 
with  certainty.  The  brevity  of  St.  Peter's  letter 
could  be  supplemented  by  the  words  of  his  mes- 
senger. For  Silas  himself  was  a  prophet  (Acts 
xv.  32),  and  fitted  to  exhort  and  confirm  the 
brethren. 

"  Exhorting,  and  testifying  that  this  is  the 
true  grace  of  God:  stand  ye  fast  therein."  The 
grace  in  its  several  stages  has  just  been  sum- 
marised: the  calling,  the  perfecting,  stablishing, 
strengthening;  and  the  whole  letter  is  occupied 
in  showing  that  at  every  advance  God  puts  His 
servants   to   the   test.     But   the    Apostle   knows 
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that  the  agents  of  the  adversary  are  busily  scat- 
tering the  tares  of  doubt  and  disbelief  where 
God  had  sown  His  good  seed.  The  wrestling  is 
not  against  flesh  and  blood  alone,  but  against 
the  world-rulers  of  this  darkness,  against  the 
spiritual  host  of  wickedness.  Hence  the  form 
of  his  exhortation:  "  Stand  fast." 

"  She  that  is  in  Babylon,  elect  together  with 
you,  saluteth  you;  and  so  doth  Mark  my  son. 
Salute  one  another  with  a  kiss  of  love."  It  is 
most  natural  to  refer  these  words  to  a  Church, 
and  not  to  any  individual.  Some  have  inter- 
preted them  as  an  allusion  to  St.  Peter's  wife, 
whom,  as  we  know  from  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  ix.  5), 
he  sometimes  had  as  a  companion  in  his  travels. 
But  there  is  a  degree  of  inappropriateness  in 
speaking  of  a  single  person  as  elect  along  with 
these  various  Churches  of  Asia,  whereas  the 
Church  in  Babylon  might  fitly  have  such  a  dis- 
tinction. It  is  unnecessary,  too,  to  explain 
Babyion  (as  some  have  done)  as  intended  for 
Rome.  There  was  no  conceivable  reason  in  St. 
Peter's  day  why,  when  he  was  writing  to  lands 
under  Roman  dominion,  if  he  meant  to  speak 
of  the  city  in  Italy,  he  should  not  call  it  by  its 
real  name.  The  Mark  here  named  was  most 
probably  the  John  whose  surname  was  Mark 
(Acts  xii.  12),  whose  mother  was  a  friend  of  St. 
Peter's  from  the  earliest  days  of  his  apostolic 
labours.  He,  too,  had  been  a  companion  of 
St.  Paul  for  a  time,  and  made  another  link  be- 
tween the  two  great  Apostles.  St.  Peter  calls 
him  "  son  "  because  it  is  likely  that  both  the 
mother  and  her  son  were  won  to  the  new 
teaching  by  him,  and  he  employs  the  term  of 
affection  just  as  St.  Paul  does  of  Timothy,  his 
convert  (1  Tim.  i.  2,  18;  2  Tim.  i.  2).  The  salu- 
tation by  a  kiss  is  frequently  mentioned.  It  is 
called  "a  holy  kiss"  (Rom.  xvi.  16;  1  Cor.  xvi. 
20;  2  Cor.  xiii.  12;  1  Thess.  v.  26)  in  St.  Paul's 
language.  We  find  from  Justin  Martyr  *  that 
it  had  come  to  be  used  in  his  day  as  part  of 
the  ceremonial  preceding  the  Holy  Communion. 
It  was  to  be  a  token  of  perfect  love,  according 
to  the  name  which  St.  Peter  here  gives  it.  An 
evil  construction  was  soon  put  upon  it  by  the 
enemies  of  the  faith;  and  after  a  long  history 
it  fell  into  disuse,  even  in  the  East,  where  such 
manner  of  salutation  is  more  common  than  in 
the  West.  In  his  final  words  the  Apostle  has 
embodied  the  benediction  of  which  the  kiss  was 
meant  to  be  the  symbol. 

"  Peace  be  unto  you  all  that  are  in  Christ." 
This  is  the  bond  which  unites  believers  into 
one  fellowship.  To  be  in  Christ  is  to  be  of 
the  brotherhood  which  has  been  so  significantly 
marked  just  before  for  its  unity.  And  in  these 
last  clauses  we  have  examples  of  the  force  of 
the  tie.  Individuals  are  brought  by  it  into  close 
communion;  as  Peter  himself  with  Silas  and  with 
Mark,  whom  he  speaks  of  in  terms  of  family 
love.  To  the  Churches  Silas  is  commended  as 
a  brother  in  the  faith,  which  faith  establishes  a 
bond  of  strength  between  the  distant  Churches 
which  have  been  called  into  it  together.  Well 
might  the  heathen,  wonderstruck,  exclaim,  "  See 
how  these  Christians  love  one  another!  "  And 
the  Apostle's  own  words  mark  the  all-embracing 
character  of  the  love:  "all  that  are  in  Christ." 
They  are  all  brethren,  children  of  the  common 
Father,  inheritors  of  the  same  promises,  pil- 
grims on  the  same  journey,  sustained  by  the 
same  hope,  servants  of  the  same  Lord,  and 
*"  Apol.,"  i.  65. 


strengthened,  guided,  and  enlightened  by  the 
one  Spirit,  who  is  promised  to  abide  with 
Christ's  Church  for  ever. 


THE   SECOND    EPISTLE   OF   PETER. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  SAVING  KNOWLEDGE  OF  GOD. 

2  Peter  i.  1-4. 

In  the  salutation  of  this  second  letter  the 
Apostle  describes  himself  in  fuller  form  than  in 
the  first:  "  Simon  Peter,  a  servant  and  apostle 
of  Jesus  Christ."  Some  have  seen  in  this  de- 
scription a  testamentary  character,  as  though 
the  Epistle  contained  his  parting  counsels.  The 
words  form  an  epitome  of  his  whole  life.  As 
Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  he  lived  his  life  in  Judaism 
until  Christ's  call  summoned  him  to  be  a  fisher 
of  men.  "  Peter "  is  the  Christ-given  name, 
which  marked  an  advance  in  spiritual  illumina- 
tion, an  advance  that  fitted  him  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  heralds  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  As 
a  servant  (or  rather,  bondservant)  of  Jesus 
Christ,  he  stands  on  the  same  level  with  those 
to  whom  he  writes,  though  the  service  to  which 
he  has  been  called  may  be  in  character  different 
from  theirs.  Jesus  had  said  to  the  Twelve,  and 
through  them  to  the  whole  body  of  believers, 
"  One  is  your  Master,  even  the  Christ.  But  he 
that  is  greatest  among  you  shall  be  your  serv- 
ant "  (Matt,  xxiii.  10).  And  here  comes  for- 
ward that  other  aspect  of  Christian  service.  The 
servants  of  Christ  are,  for  His  sake,  servants 
to  all  the  brotherhood  (2  Cor.  iv.  5).  As  an 
apostle  he  speaks  with  authority,  an  authority 
greater  than  can  be  possessed  by  any  future  age. 
The  solemn  character  of  the  office  is  stamped  by 
Christ's  words,  "  As  My  Father  sent  Me,  even 
so  send  I  you  ";  and  the  Churches  are  reminded, 
as  they  think  of  the  apostolic  office,  that  the 
Lord  who  commissioned  the  Twelve  to  be  His 
servants  said,  "  He  that  heareth  you  heareth 
Me,  and  He  that  despiseth  you  despiseth  Me." 

St.  Peter  does  not,  as  in  his  former  letter, 
name  the  Churches  to  which  he  is  writing;  but 
afterwards  (iii.  1)  he  states  that  this  is  his  sec- 
ond letter  to  them.  We  may  therefore  con- 
clude that  the  same  persons  are  addressed  as 
before.  Here  he  speaks  of  them  as  "  them  that 
have  obtained  a  like  precious  faith  with  us  in 
the  righteousness  of  our  God  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ."  Some  have  thought  that  here  the 
Apostle's  words  are  specially  addressed  to  those 
among  the  converts  who  had  been  won  from 
heathendom,  and  now  were  made  partakers  of 
the  same  faith  with  himself  and  others  who,  like 
him.  had  been  born  Jews,  and  so  heirs  in  part 
to  God's  precious  promises.  But,  as  he  has 
just  made  mention  of  his  apostolic  office,  it 
seems  easier  to  refer  "  us  "  to  the  Apostles.  If 
this  be  the  sense,  then — though  in  the  allusion 
to  his  office  and  authority  they  must  have  recog- 
nised the  points  wherein  his  communing  with 
Christ  had  made  him  to  differ  from  them — these 
words  set  forward  that  aspect  of  the  Christian 
life  wherein  all  the  faithful  are  equal.  The 
graces,  gifts,  and  opportunities  which  God  be- 
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stows  are  according  to  men's  power  to  improve 
them;  but  faith,  in  its  saving  efficacy  and  pre- 
ciousness,  is  the  same  for  every  believer.  And 
when  he  speaks  of  this  faith  as  being  in  the 
righteousness  of  our  God  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  we  see  that  he  is  thinking  of  righteous- 
ness in  that  sense  in  which  he  uses  the  word 
afterwards  in  this  Epistle  (iii.  13):  as  that  per- 
fect righteousness  which  belongs  to  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth,  and  hence  to  God 
Himself. 

To  this  righteousness  each  "  stranger  and  so- 
journer "  in  the  world  is  striving  to  attain  by 
faith,  and  by  each  exercise  thereof  he  is  raised 
nearer  to  his  lofty  aim.  His  faith,  like  the  pa- 
triarch's of  old,  is  counted  unto  him  for  right- 
eousness. The  fruit  of  each  man's  faith  will  be 
iaorifioc  — "  alike  precious  " — when  the  journey  is 
ended.  For  it  will  be  salvation  in  the  presence 
of  the  perfect  righteousness.  As  in  the  Sav- 
iour's parable  the  welcome  was  the  same  to  him 
who  had  rightly  used  his  two  talents  as  to  him 
who  had  done  the  like  with  five,  so  each  faithful 
servant  of  Christ,  working  righteousness  ac- 
cording to  his  power  here,  shall  be  called  up 
into  the  joy  of  his  Lord.  For  the  joys  of 
heaven  all  will  not  have  the  same  capacity;  but 
for  each,  according  to  his  power  to  receive  it, 
there  will  be  fulness  of  joy.  Nor  should  the 
word  "  obtained "  pass  unnoticed.  It  is  the 
word  used  of  Judas  (Acts  i.  17),  who  obtained 
part  of  the  apostolic  ministry  on  the  call  of 
Jesus.  So  here,  too,  the  call  into  the  faith  is 
of  God;  and  it  is  when  men  obey  it  that  they 
progress  in  Divine  graces  and  go  forward  unto 
righteousness. 

"  Grace  to  you  and  peace  be  multiplied  in  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  Jesus  our  Lord."  The 
first  words  are  the  same  with  the  Apostle's 
prayer  in  the  opening  of  the  First  Epistle.  And 
to  no  stage  of  the  Christian  life  can  such  a  wish 
be  inappropriate.  To  grow  in  grace,  and  so  in 
peace,  is  the  Christian's  daily  bread;  and  the 
thought  of  this  seems  to  be  uppermost  in  St. 
Peter's  mind  in  this  letter,  that  thus  the  falling 
away,  to  which  he  sees  the  converts  are  likely  to 
be  exposed,  may  be  counteracted.  The  danger 
was  arising  from  the  boastful  parade  of  a  knowl- 
edge (yvuciq)  falsely  so  called  (1  Tim.  vi.  20). 
Before  this  letter  was  written  teachers  had  risen 
within  the  Church  who  professed  to  have  a 
deeper  and  more  mysterious  interpretation  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  This  esoteric  en- 
lightenment they  specially  named  "  knowledge," 
and  led  men  astray  by  profitless  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  absolute  nature  of  God  and  the 
manner  of  His  communication  with  the  world. 
To  this  teaching  St.  Paul  is  referring  when  he 
speaks  of  "  foolish  questions "  and  "  endless 
genealogies,"  and  it  is  this  which  St.  Peter  re- 
bukes so  vehemently  in  the  next  chapter  of  this 
letter.  As  an  antidote  for  the  poison,  he  urges 
the  converts  to  seek  after  a  true  and  full  knowl- 
edge (eniyruoic)  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  No 
single  word  can  adequately  represent  this  term, 
which  became  the  watchword  of  all  the  Chris- 
tian teachers.  It  is  that  knowledge  of  the  truth 
which  St.  Paul  so  often  commends  to  Timothy 
(1  Tim.  ii.  4;  2  Tim.  iii.  7)  and  speaks  of  as  that 
acknowledging  of  the  truth,  allowing  it  to  be 
effective  on  the  life,  which  follows  repentance 
(2  Tim.  ii.  25);  it  is  specially  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  of  things  Divine;  it  is  that  knowledge 
which  mast  temper  religious  zeal   (Rom.  x.  2) 


that  it  may  be  effective;  it  is  the  knowledge 
against  which  if  a  man  sin  (Heb.  x.  26)  he  is 
verily  reprobate.  And  this  true  knowledge  can 
only  come  of  faithful  service.  He  shall  know 
the  Lord  who  loves  to  do  His  will.  Do  the 
works,  and  ye  shall  know  of  the  doctrine. 

"  Seeing  that  His  Divine  power  hath  granted 
unto  us  all  things  that  pertain  unto  life  and 
godliness."  The  work,  though  great,  becomes 
not  impossible;  the  dangers  and  difficulties, 
though  abundant,  are  not  insurmountable.  For 
it  is  not  on  us  that  the  victory  depends.  God 
hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively  hope 
through  Christ's  resurrection;  and  Christ  has 
promised  to  be  with  His  servants  all  the  days, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  There  is  a  free 
gift  of  Divine  power  for  all  our  needs,  every- 
thing to  foster  the  spiritual  life  and  to  guide 
into  the  way  of  holiness.  Wisdom  will  be  given 
that  we  may  understand  God's  will  and  choose 
aright,  strength  to  persevere  in  the  midst  of 
trial,  boldness  to  make  confession  of  the  Lord 
before  men,  and  watchfulness  lest  we,  as  did 
the  teachers  of  error,  wax  overconfident.  All 
things  are  granted;  all  things  may  be  ours. 

"  Through  the  knowledge  of  Him  that  called 
us  by  His  own  glory  and  virtue."  Here  the 
same  full  knowledge  (inlyvuais)  of  which  the 
Apostle  has  just  been  speaking  is  to  become  the 
channel  of  all  our  blessings:  to  know  God,  who 
has  made  Himself  to  be  known  through  Christ 
Jesus.  God's  glory  and  virtue — that  is,  His 
Divine  power — have  been  manifested  in  Him. 
The  disciples  beheld  them  in  Christ's  miracles. 
"  This  beginning  of  His  signs  did  Jesus,  .  .  . 
and  manifested  His  glory;  and  His  disciples  be- 
lieved on  Him"  (John  ii.  11),  and  of  His  whole 
life  St.  John  says,  "  We  beheld  His  glory,  glory 
as  of  the  only-begotten  from  the  Father.  He 
dwelt  among  us  full  of  grace  and  truth  "  (John 
i.  14).  This  is  what  St.  Peter  means  by  "  vir- 
tue." And  still  in  the  hearts  of  men  through  the 
Spirit  the  same  manifestation  is  given.  He  il- 
lumines them,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"  Whereby  He  hath  granted  unto  us  His 
precious  and  exceeding  great  promises."  In 
Christ  God  has  offered  men  all  the  blessings  of 
the  new  covenant:  repentance;  faith;  justifica- 
tion; eternal  life.  He,  with  the  Son  and  the 
Spirit,  comes  unto  the  faithful  and  makes  His 
abode  with  them.  Thus  they  are  made  members 
of  Christ's  mystical  body.  He  dwells  in  their 
hearts  by  faith;  He  gives  them  power  to  be- 
come sons  of  God;  they  are  adopted  of  God, 
who  sent  His  only-begotten  Son  into  the  world 
that  they  might  live  through  Him.  These  are 
the  precious  promises  granted,  but  not  forced 
upon  men,  set  forth  in  all  their  greatness  in  the 
life  and  love  of  Jesus;  and  men  are  invited  to 
choose  them.  And  the  choice  is  made  by  pa- 
tiently doing  the  will  of  God  so  far  as  it  is  re- 
vealed to  each  man;  after  that  we  shall  receive 
the  promises  (Heb.  x.  36). 

"  That  through  these  ye  may  become  par- 
takers of  the  Divine  nature."  This  is  the  Di- 
vine scheme  for  man's  restoration;  this  is  the 
change  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks  to  the  Corin- 
thians (2  Cor.  ii.  18),  and  which  he  illustrates 
by  the  glorified  face  of  Moses.  The  prophet 
was  called  up  into  Mount  Horeb,  and  drew  near 
to  the  presence  of  Jehovah;  the  Lord  spake  with 
him  face  to  face  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire, 
and    his    countenance    was     illumined    b"    the 
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eternal  glory.  But  the  radiance  was  bestowed 
on  Moses  alone;  the  people  might  not  draw 
near;  and  the  glory  shed  on  him  was  transient, 
so  that  he  veiled  his  face  lest  the  people  should 
mark  its  passing  away.  But  since  the  manifes- 
tation of  God  in  Christ  all  men  may  draw  near, 
and  be  made  partakers  of  unfading  glory.  It  is 
not  with  Zion  as  with  Sinai.  The  way  is  open 
to  all,  nor  will  the  glory  pass  away  from  those 
who  have  been  blessed  with  it.  For  now  we  all, 
with  unveiled  face,  reflect  as  a  mirror  the  glory 
of  the  Lord,  and,  with  progress  in  holiness,  are 
transformed  into  the  same  image,  as  from  the 
Lord  the  Spirit.  Thus  men  become — for  it  is 
a  gradual  process — partakers  of  the  Divine  na- 
ture, and  being  drawn  more  near  to  God  while 
they  live  here,  are  fitted  through  His  mercy, 
when  the  last  call  comes,  to  go  up  higher  and 
sit  down  at  the  marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb, 
their  life  having  been  a  constant  putting  on  of 
the  wedding  garment. 

"  Having  escaped  from  the  corruption  that  is 
in  the  world  by  lust."  This  is  the  victory  that 
overcometh  the  world,  but  it  is  a  conquest  which 
men  cannot  win  unaided,  nay,  where  the  truest 
bravery,  the  surest  hope,  is  in  speedy  flight. 
Like  Lot  from  Sodom  must  the  Christian 
hasten  away  from  the  lusts  of  the  world,  cast- 
ing no  look  behind  him,  nor  tarrying  to  dally 
with  them  for  a  moment.  For  the  flesh  is  weak, 
and  the  prince  of  this  world  is  mighty  in  his 
evil  domain,  and,  that  he  may  lead  men  astray, 
will  ofttimes  transform  himself  into  an  angel  of 
light;  and  within  the  soul  of  man  he  has  his 
confederate  powers,  the  cravings  of  this  human 
nature,  which  thinks  the  baits  of  the  enemy  are 
pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  it  may  be  they  look 
fit  to  make  one  wise.  And  so  in  the  eyes  of  the 
tempted  ones,  as  in  the  eyes  of  the  senseless 
bird  of  the  Proverbs,  the  net  seems  spread  in 
vain;  in  their  own  fancy  they  seem  able  to  go 
on  without  being  entangled,  and  Satan  encour- 
ages the  delusion.  After  that  the  stages  are 
easy,  but  they  are  all  down  hill.  Men  first  walk 
after  their  own  lusts;  then  they  are  led  by  them* 
then  obey  them,  and  at  last  become  their  slaves. 
This  is  the  corruption,  the  ruin,  from  which  the 
Christian  is  aided  to  flee  through  seeking  the 
glory  of  God  as  it  is  set  before  him  in  the  Sav- 
iour's works  and  words.  Drawn  by  these,  he 
turns  away  his  gaze  from  the  world  and  its  lusts; 
his  eyes  no  longer  behold  vanity  to  love  it.  He 
has  begun  to  learn  of  Jesus,  and  every  new 
lesson  makes  him  stronger  in  the  faith:  and  by 
degrees  he  is  enabled  to  bring  forth  into  light, 
and  bear  witness  to,  the  knowledge  which  he 
has  gained  of  the  glory  of  God  as  it  shines  in 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  So  not  he  alone,  but 
those  who  behold  his  escape  and  mark  his 
growth  in  grace,  may  give  God  the  praise,  say- 
ing, "  This  hath  God  wrought,"  for  they  shall 
perceive  that  it  is  His  work. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

WHO  SHALL  ASCEND  INTO   THE  HILL 
OF  THE  LORD? 

2  Peter  i.  5-11. 

The  Apostle  has  just  set  forth  in  all  their  ful- 
ness the  riches  of  Divine  grace:  the  precious 
faith,  followed  by  the  bestowal  of  all  helps  to- 


ward life  and  godliness,  and  with  the  large 
promises  of  God  to  rely  on  for  the  future, 
promises  whereby  those  who  seek  to  renounce 
the  things  which  are  not  of  the  Father,  but  of 
the  world,  may  become  partakers  of  the  Divine 
nature.  These  blessings  are  assured,  are  in 
store,  but  only  for  those  who  manifest  a  desire 
to  receive  them.  How  this  desire  shall  be 
shown,  how  it  shall  constantly  grow  stronger  and 
be  ever  fulfilling,  until  it  attain  perfect  fruition 
in  Christ's  eternal  kingdom,  is  the  next  instruc- 
tion. "  Yea,  and  for  this  very  cause  adding  on 
your  part  all  diligence,  in  your  faith  supply 
virtue."  The  plenteousness  of  the  Divine 
bounty  is  proclaimed  that  it  may  evoke  an  ear- 
nest response  from  all  who  receive  it.  What 
shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  the  bene- 
fits which  He  hath  done,  and  is  doing,  unto  me? 
is  to  be  the  heart's  cry  of  the  feeblest  of  God's 
saints.  For  the  boundless  ocean  of  grace  asks 
that  there  should  be  mingled  with  it  some  drops 
of  human  duty.  God  will  heal  the  bite  of  the 
serpents  in  the  wilderness,  but  to  gain  the  bless- 
ing the  wounded  ones,  even  in  their  suffering, 
must  turn  their  eyes  to  the  appointed  symbol  of 
healing.  Christ's  power  will  cure  ten  lepers, 
but  He  first  sends  them  away  to  do  their  little 
in  the  path  of  obedience:  "  Go,  show  yourselves 
to  the  priest."  Thus  the  Apostle's  exhortation 
here,  "  Adding  on  your  part  all  diligence."  The 
diligence  of  which  he  speaks  is  that  sort  of  en- 
deavour which  springs  from  a  sense  of  duty: 
an  earnest  zeal  and  will  to  accomplish  whatever 
it  finds  to  do;  that  does  not  linger  till  some 
great  work  offers,  but  hastens  to  labour  in  the 
immediate  present.  This  is  the  spirit  in  which 
Christian  advance  will  be  made.  And  the  lines 
on  which  such  progress  will  go  he  now  describes 
as  though  each  new  step  were  evolved  from, 
and  were  a  natural  development  of,  that  which 
preceded  it.  The  faith  which  the  Christian 
holds  fast  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  it  contains  the 
germs  of  every  grace  that  can  follow.  These 
the  believer  is  to  foster  with  diligence. 

St.  Peter  begins  his  scale  of  graces  thus:  "  In 
your  faith  supply  virtue."  Here  virtue  means 
the  best  development  of  such  power  as  a  man 
possesses.  It  may  be  little  or  great,  but  in  its 
kind  it  is  to  be  made  excellent.  And  here  it  is 
that  the  Christian  workers  in  every  sphere  must 
surpass  others.  They  work  from  a  higher  mo- 
tive. What  they  do  is  a  constant  attestation  of 
their  faith,  is  done  as  in  God's  sight,  and  in  the 
confidence  that  in  every  act  it  is  possible  to  give 
Him  glory.  There  can  be  no  carelessness  in 
such  lives,  for  they  are  filled  with  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, which  is  the  first  fruit  of  a  living 
faith.  And  in  St.  Peter's  figurative  word  the 
believer  is  said  to  supply  each  grace  in  turn  be- 
cause he  contributes  by  his  careful  walk  to  wake 
it  into  life,  to  make  it  active,  and  let  it  shine 
as  a  light  before  men.  "  And  in  your  virtue 
knowledge,"  he  continues.  For,  with  duty 
rightly  done,  there  comes  illumination  over  the 
path  of  life:  men  understand  more  of  God's 
dealings,  and  hence  bring  their  lives  into  closer 
harmony  with  His  will.  And  we  have  Christ's 
own  assurance,  "  If  any  man  willeth  to  do  His 
will,  he  shall  know  of  the  teaching  "  (John  vii. 
17).  And  the  same  is  true  not  only  of  the 
Lord's  own  lessons,  but  of  all  the  promptings 
of  the  Spirit  in  men's  hearts.  If  they  hearken 
to  the  voice  which  whispers,  "  This  is  the  way," 
it  will  become  at  every  stage  plainer,  and  there 
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-will   be  shown  to  them  not  only  the  how,  but 
the  wherefore. 

"  And  in  your  knowledge  temperance."  There 
is  a  knowledge  which  puffeth  up,  giving  not 
humility,  which  is  the  fruit  of  true  knowledge, 
but  self-conceit.  Of  the  evil  effects  thereof  the 
Apostle  knew  much.  Out  of  it  grew  extrava- 
gance in  thought,  and  word,  and  action;  and  its 
mischief  was  threatening  the  infant  Churches. 
Against  it  the  temperance  which  he  commends 
is  to  be  the  safeguard,  and  it  is  a  virtue  which 
can  be  manifested  in  all  things.  He  who  pos- 
sesses it  has  conquered  himself,  and  has  won  his 
way  thus  to  stability  of  mind  and  consistency 
of  conduct.  "  His  heart  is  fixed,  trusting  in  the 
Lord,"  and  so  he  can  go  forward  to  the  Apos- 
tle's next  stage  of  the  heavenward  journey: 
"  And  in  your  temperance  patience."  This  is 
the  true  sequence  of  spiritual  self-control.  Life 
is  sure  to  supply  for  the  godly  man  trials  in 
abundance.  But  he  is  daily  striving  to  die  unto 
the  world.  The  effort  fixes  his  mind  firmly  on 
the  Divine  purposes,  and  lifts  him  above  the 
circumstances  of  time.  He  is  a  pilgrim  and  so- 
journer amidst  them,  but  is  in  no  bondage  to 
them,  nor  will  he  be  moved,  even  by  great 
afflictions,  to  waver  in  his  trust.  He  can  look 
on,  as  seeing  Him  that  is  invisible,  and  can 
persevere  without  being  unduly  cast  down. 

"  And  in  your  patience  godliness."  The  mys- 
tery of  godliness — that  is,  Godlikeness — was 
made  known  by  the  Incarnation.  The  Son  of 
God  became  man,  that  men  might  through  Him 
be  made  sons  of  God.  And  godliness  in  the 
present  world  is  Christ  made  manifest  in  the 
lives  of  His  servants.  Toward  this  imitation  of 
Christ  the  believer  will  aspire  through  his  pa- 
tience. He  takes  up  the  cross  and  bears  it 
after  his  Master,  and  thus  begins  his  disciple- 
ship,  of  which  the  communion  with  Christ  waxes 
more  intimate  day  by  day.  Such  was  the  god- 
liness of  St.  Paul.  It  was  because  he  had  fol- 
lowed the  Lord  in  all  that  He  would  have  him 
to  do  that  the  Apostle  was  bold  to  exhort  the  , 
Corinthians,  "Be  ye  imitators  of  me";  but  he 
adds  at  once,  "as  I  am  of  Christ"  (i  Cor.  xi. 
i).  And  when  he  sends  Timothy  to  recall  his 
teaching  to  their  minds  he  says,  "  He  shall  put 
you  in  remembrance  of  my  ways  which  are  in 
Christ."  By  such  a  walk  with  Christ  His  serv- 
ants are  helped  forward  towards  the  fulfilment 
of  the  two  tables  of  the  moral  law,  to  which 
St.  Peter  alludes  in  his  next  words:  "And  in 
your  godliness  love  of  the  brethren;  and  in  your 
love  of  the  brethren  love."  The  last-named 
love  {ayaitTj)  is  that  highest  love,  the  love  of  God 
to  men,  which  is  set  up  as  the  grand  ideal  to- 
wards which  His  servants  are  constantly  to 
press  forward;  but  from  this  the  love  of  the 
brethren  cannot  be  severed;  nay,  it  must  be 
made  the  stepping-stone  unto  it.  For,  as  another 
Apostle  says,  "  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother, 
whom  he  hath  seen,  cannot  love  God,  whom  he 
hath  not  seen  "  (i  John  iv.  20).  But  love  of 
the  brethren  is  not  to  be  narrowed,  in  the  verse 
before  us,  or  elsewhere,  to  love  of  those  who 
are  already  known  to  the  Churches  as  brethren 
in  the  Lord.  The  Gospel  of  Christ  knows  no 
such  limits.  The  commission  of  the  Master 
was,  "  Go  ye  forth  into  all  the  world."  All 
mankind  are  to  be  won  for  Him;  all  are  em- 
braced in  the  name  of  brethren.  For  if  they 
be  not  so  now,  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  en- 
deavour   that   they    shall    be    so.     And    in   thus 


interpreting  we  have  the  mind  of  Christ  with 
us,  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  them  that 
were  lost,  to  die  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world, 
and  who  found  His  brethren  among  every  class 
who  would  hear  His  words  and  obey  them.  We 
have  with  us,  too,  the  acts  of  God  Himself,  who 
would  have  all  men  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  and  who,  with  impartial  love,  maketh 
His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good, 
and  sendeth  His  rain  upon  the  just  and  the 
unjust,  that  thus  even  the  evil  and  unjust  may 
be  won  to  own  His  Fatherhood.  Such  Divine 
love  is  the  end  of  the  commandment  (1  Tim. 
i.  s),  and  terminates  the  list  of  those  graces  the 
steps  whereto  St.  Paul  has  more  briefly  indi- 
cated when  he  says  the  love  which  is  most  like 
God's  springs  from  a  pure  heart,  a  good  con- 
science, and  faith  unfeigned.  In  this  way  shall 
men  be  borne  upward  into  the  hill  of  the  Lord. 
The  knowledge  of  Christ  is  a  lesson  in  which 
we  cannot  be  perfected  till  we  behold  Him  as 
He  is,  but  yet  through  it  from  the  first  we  re- 
ceive the  earnest  and  pledge  of  all  that  is  meant 
by  life  and  godliness,  and  the  culture  of  the 
Divine  gifts  will  yield  a  rich  increase  of  the 
same  knowledge.  "  For  if  these  things  are 
yours  and  abound,  they  make  you  to  be  not 
idle  nor  unfruitful  unto  the  knowledge  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Men  in  this  life  can  draw 
nearer  unto  this  full  knowledge,  and  the  bliss 
of  each  new  gain  prompts  to  more  zealous  ex- 
ertion. There  can  be  no  relaxation  of  effort,  no 
remissness,  in  such  a  quest.  For  hope  is  fos- 
tered by  the  constant  experience  of  a  deepening 
knowledge,  and  receives  continual  pledges  that 
the  glory  to  be  revealed  is  far  above  what  is 
already  known.  The  enlightened  vision  grows 
wider  and  ampler;  and  the  path,  which  began  in 
faith,  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day.  The  world  offers  other  lights  to  its  vota- 
ries, but  they  lead  only  into  darkness.  "  For  he 
that  lacketh  these  things  is  blind,  seeing  only 
what  is  near,  having  forgotten  the  cleansing 
from  his  old  sins."  He  who  has  taken  no  heed 
to  foster  within  him  the  light  which  is  kindled 
by  faith,  and  which  can  only  be  kept  alive  by  the 
grace  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  is  blind — yea,  blind 
indeed,  for  he  is  self-blinded.  He  has  quenched 
the  inward  light  which  was  of  God's  free  gift, 
and  made  the  light  within  him  to  be  darkness, 
a  darkness,  like  Egypt's,  which  may  be  felt. 
Such  a  man  has  no  insight  into  the  glories  of 
the  celestial  vision,  no  joy  of  the  widening  pros- 
pect which  captivates  the  gaze  of  the  spiritual 
man.  He  can  see  only  things  close  at  hand, 
and  is  as  one  bowed  downward  to  the  earth, 
groping  a  dreary  way,  with  neither  hope  nor 
exaltation  at  the  end.  For  he  has  forgotten — 
nay,  St.  Peter's  words  are  stronger  and  very 
striking — Aydqv  Xafiuv — he  has  taken  hold  upon 
forgetfulness,  made  a  deliberate  choice  of  that 
course  which  obliterates  all  remembrance  of 
God's  initial  gift  of  grace  to  cleanse  him  from 
his  old  sins.  Unmindful  of  this  purification,  he 
has  admitted  into  the  dwelling  where  the  Spirit 
of  God  would  have  made  a  home  other  spirits 
more  wicked  than  those  first  cast  out.  They 
have  entered  in,  and  dwell  there.  There  is  a 
marked  contrast  between  this  expression  and 
the  word  used  for  God's  gift  of  faith  (ver.  1). 
That  a  man  receives  (Za^wv)  as  the  bounty  of 
his  Lord's  love;  and  if  treasured  and  used,  it 
proves  itself  the  light  of  life  for  this  world  and 
the  next.     The  wrong  path  he  chooses  for  him- 
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self  (Aa/fov),  and  its  close  is  the  blackness  of  the 
dark. 

"  Wherefore,  brethren,  give  the  more  dili- 
gence to  make  your  calling  and  election  sure." 
"  Wherefore,  brethren  "—because  such  terrible 
bindness  as  this  has  fallen  upon  some,  who  left 
their  first  grace  unimproved  and  allowed  even 
the  memory  of  it  to  fade  away — do  you  give 
the  more  diligence  in  your  religious  life.  The 
true  way  to  banish  evil  is  to  multiply  good, 
leaving  neither  room  nor  time  for  bad  things 
to  spread  themselves.  When  the  peril  of  such 
things  is  round  about  you,  it  is  no  time  for 
relaxed  effort.  Your  enemy  never  relaxes  his. 
He  is  always  active,  seeking  whom  he  may  de- 
vour, and  employs  not  the  day  only,  but  the 
night,  when  men  sleep,  to  sow  his  tares.  Let 
him  find  you  ever  watchful,  ever  diligent  to  hold 
fast  and  make  abundant  the  gifts  which  God 
has  already  bestowed  upon  you.  In  the  fore- 
knowledge of  the  Father,  you  are  elect  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world;  and  your  call  is 
attested  by  the  injunction  laid  upon  you,  "  Ye 
shall  be  holy,  for  I  am  holy."  Your  inheritance 
is  in  store  where  nothing  can  assail  it.  God 
only  asks  that  you  should  manifest  a  wish,  a 
longing,  for  His  blessings;  and  He  will  pour 
them  richly  upon  you.  He  has  made  you  of 
a  loftier  mould  than  the  inanimate  and  irra- 
tional creation.  The  flower  turns  to  the  sun 
by  a  law  which  it  cannot  resist.  From  the  Sun 
of  righteousness  men  can  turn  away.  But  the 
Father's  will  is  that  your  eyes  should  be  set  on 
the  hope  which  He  offers.  Then  of  a  certainty 
it  will  be  realised.  Lift  up  your  eyes  to  the 
eternal  hills,  for  from  thence  your  help  will 
come.  The  promise  is  sure.  Strive  to  keep 
your  hope  equally  steadfast.  For  now  you  be- 
long to  the  household  of  Christ;  now  you  are 
through  Him  children  of  the  heavenly  Father: 
to  this  sonship  you  are  elect  and  have  been 
called,  and  to  it  you  shall  attain  if  you  hold  fast 
your  boldness  and  the  glorying  of  your  hope 
unto  the  end. 

"  For  if  ye  do  these  things,  ye  shall  never 
stumble."  The  way  will  be  hard,  and  may  be 
long,  the  obstacles  in  your  path  many  and 
rugged,  heaped  up  by  the  prince  of  this  world 
to  bar  you  from  advancing  and  make  you  faint- 
hearted; but  down  into  the  midst  of  the  danger 
there  shall  shine  from  the  Father  of  lights  a 
ray  which  shall  illumine  the  darkness  and  make 
clear  for  you  the  steps  in  which  you  ought  to 
tread,  and  the  rod  and  staff  of  God's  might  will 
support  and  comfort  you. 

"  For  thus  shall  be  richly  supplied  ynto  you 
the  entrance  into  the  eternal  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  In  his  first 
words  in  this  passage  the  Apostle  exhorted  the 
believers  to  supply  something,  as  it  were,  of 
their  own  towards  their  spiritual  advancement; 
but  when  the  demand  was  fully  understood,  be- 
hold God  had  made  ready  the  means  for  doing 
everything  which  was  asked  for!  Within  the 
precious  faith  which  He  bestowed  was  enfolded 
the  potentiality  of  every  other  grace.  There 
they  lay,  as  seeds  in  a  seed-plot.  All  that  men 
were  bidden  to  do  was  to  give  them  culture. 
Then  God's  Spirit  would  operate  as  the  gener- 
ous sunshine,  and  cause  each  hidden  power  to 
unfold  itself  in  its  time  and  bloom  into  beauty 
and  strength.  In  this  verse  the  Divine  assist- 
ance is  more  clearly  promised.  What  men  be- 
stow shall  be  returned  unto  them  manifold.     Do 


your  diligence,  says  the  Apostle,  and  there  shall 
be  supplied  unto  you  from  the  rich  stores  of 
God  all  that  can  help  you  forward  in  your 
heavenward  journey.  The  kingdom  of  God 
shall  begin  for  you  while  you  are  passing 
through  this  present  life.  For  it  can  be  set  up 
within  you.  It  has  been  prepared  from  all 
eternity  in  heaven,  and  will  be  enjoyed  in  full 
fruition  when  this  life  is  ended.  But  it  is  a 
state,  and  not  a  place.  The  entrance  thereto  is 
opened  here.  The  believer  is  beckoned  into  it; 
and  with  enraptured  soul  he  enjoys  through 
faith  a  foretaste  of  the  things  which  eye  hath 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  heart  of  man  con- 
ceived, the  things  which  God  has  prepared  for 
them  that  love  Him.  Over  those  joys  Christ 
is  King,  but  He  is  also  the  door;  and  those  who 
enter  through  Him  shall  go  in  and  out,  and  shall 
surely  find  pasture,  even  life  for  evermore. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  VOICE  HEARD  IN  THE  HOLY 
MOUNT. 

2  Peter  i.  12-18. 

Up  to  this  point  the  Apostle  has  spoken  of 
God's  abundant  grace  and  the  consequent  duties 
of  believers.  And  he  has  set  forth  these  duties 
in  the  most  encouraging  language.  He  has 
pictured  first  the  gift  of  Divine  power,  and  the 
precious  promises  of  God,  whereby  men  may  be 
helped  to  walk  onward  and  upward;  and  when 
the  labour  is  ended  he  has  pointed  to  the  door 
of  Christ's  eternal  kingdom,  open  to  admit  the 
saint  to  His  everlasting  rest.  Now  he  turns  to 
describe  the  duty  which  he  feels  to  be  laid  upon 
himself,  and  faithful  is  he  in  the  discharge 
thereof.  "  Strengthen  thy  brethren,"  is  con- 
stantly ringing  in  his  ears.  "  Wherefore,"  he 
says,  "  I  shall  be  ready  always  to  put  you  in 
remembrance  of  these  things."  He  dreads  that 
taking  hold  of  forgetfulness — that  M/dr/v  lafiuv 
— of  which  he  has  spoken  before,  and  against 
which  constant  diligence  is  needed.  So  far  as 
in  him  lies,  the  perilous  condition  shall  come 
upon  none  of  them.  The  verb  in  the  best  texts 
expresses  far  more  than  that  which  is  rendered 
in  the  Authorised  Version,  "  I  will  not  be  negli- 
gent." It  implies  a  sense  of  duty  and  the  in- 
tention of  fulfilling  it;  it  bears  within  it,  too,  the 
thought  (which  is  strengthened  by  the  word 
"  always ")  that  there  may  be  need  for  such 
reminding,  if  not  from  internal  weakness,  yet 
by  reason  of  external  dangers.  And  to  bring 
to  the  mind  of  the  Churches  the  gracious 
bounty  of  God  in  Christ,  and  to  set  down  the 
steps  whereby  the  graces  bestowed  should  be 
fostered  and  increased,  is  a  subject  worthy  of 
an  Apostle,  a  theme  which  no  amount  of  ex- 
hortation can  exhaust,  and  one  which  ought  to 
prompt  the  hearers  to  gratitude  and  obedience. 

"  Though  ye  know  them,  and  are  established 
in  the  truth  which  is  with  you."  Knowledge  of 
things  that  pertain  unto  godliness  is  barren  un- 
less it  be  wrought  out  in  the  life.  Yet  knowl- 
edge and  practice  do  not  always  go  hand  in 
hand.  This  was  one  of  the  lessons  taught  by 
Jesus  as  He  washed  the  disciples'  feet:  "  If  ye 
know  these  things,  blessed  are  ye  if  ye  do 
them"  (John  xiii.  17).  St.  Peter  longs  that  the 
converts    should    make    this    blessedness    their 
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own.  His  life's  work  is  to  watch  for  tKem,  that 
they  be  not  remiss  in  doing.  To  none  can  such 
a  duty  more  peculiarly  belong  than  to  him  who 
holds  Christ's  special  commission  to  feed  the 
flock.  By  "  the  truth  which  is  with  you  "  the 
Apostle  appears  to  be  alluding  to  the  varying 
degrees  of  advancement  which  there  must  be 
among  the  members  of  the  Churches.  All  have 
travelled  some  way  along  the  road  which  he  has 
shown  them;  all  have  some  of  the  truth  within 
their  grasp.  They  have  set  their  feet  on  the 
path,  though  they  be  planted  with  different  de- 
grees of  firmness.  What  is  needed  for  each 
and  all  is  to  press  forward,  not  to  rest  in  the 
present,  but  to  hasten  to  what  lies  beyond.  For 
the  truth  of  God  is  inexhaustible. 

Perhaps,  too,  he  thought,  as  he  spake  of  the 
truth  present  with  them,  that  he  was  of  neces- 
sity absent  and  would  soon  be  removed  alto- 
gether, and  the  only  way  by  which  he  could 
serve  them  was  by  his  epistle.  He  could  never 
forget  that  among  those  to  whom  he  was  writ- 
ing were  the  Galatians,  over  whose  falling  back 
from  the  truth  St.  Paul  had  so  greatly  lamented: 
who  had  run  well,  but  had  fainted  ere  the  course 
was  over;  who  had  received  some  truth  to  be 
present  with  them,  even  the  faith  of  the  cruci- 
fied Jesus,  but  had  been  beguiled  into  letting  it 
slip.  Thought  of  these  things  shapes  his 
words  as  he  writes,  "  I  shall  be  ready  always  to 
put  you  in  remembrance."  He  rejoices  that 
they  are  "  established,"  but  yet  sends  them  an 
admonition.  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth 
take  heed  lest,  he  fall. 

"  And  I  think  it  right."  The  word  marks  the 
solemn  estimate  which  the  Apostle  takes  of  his 
duty.  It  is  a  just  and  righteous  work.  Danger 
is  abroad,  and  he  has  been  made  one  of  Christ's 
shepherds.  Many  motives  prompt  him  to  write 
his  words  of  counsel  and  warning.  First,  his 
love  for  them  as  his  brethren,  some  of  them, 
perhaps,  his  children  in  Christ.  Like  St.  Paul, 
he  has  them  in  his  heart.  Then,  he  will  fulfil 
to  the  utmost  the  charge  which  the  Lord  gave 
him.  He  is  conscious,  too,  that  opportunities  for 
the  fulfilment  of  his  trust  will  soon  come  to 
an  end.  "  As  long  as  I  am  in  this  tabernacle," 
he  says.  It  is  but  a  frail  home,  the  body;  and 
with  St.  Peter  age  was  drawing  on.  He  saw 
that  the  time  of  his  departure  could  not  be  far 
off,  and  this  left  no  excuse  for  remitting  his 
admonitions.  He  must  be  urgent  so  long  as  he 
can.  "  To  stir  you  up  by  putting  you  in  remem- 
brance." The  work  of  the  Apostle  will  be  thor- 
oughly done  (Sieyeipeiv),  and  be  of  that  nature 
for  which  the  Holy  Ghost  was  promised  to  him- 
self and  his  fellows.  "  He  shall  bring  to  your 
remembrance  all  that  I  said  unto  you  "  (John 
xiv.  26).  Thus  would  St.  Peter,  like  St.  Paul, 
impart  unto  the  converts  some  spiritual  gift, 
that  he,  with  them,  may  be  comforted,  strength- 
ened, each  by  the  other's  faith.  So  he  proceeds 
to  dwell  on  that  Divine  manifestation  by  which 
his  own  belief  had  been  confirmed.  And  there 
would  be  memories  of  St.  Paul's  lessons  also 
to  call  to  their  minds,  and  many  of  these  would 
be  awakened  by  an  appeal  like  this.  The  falling 
away  of  the  Galatians  had  been  from  a  different 
cause,  but  the  memory  of  the  past  would  warn, 
and  might  strengthen,  them  all  in  the  future 
against  their  new  dangers. 

"  Knowing  that  the  putting  off  of  my  taberna- 
cle cometh  swiftly,  even  as  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ    signified    unto     me."      Such    a     motive 


makes  the  appeal  most  touching.  He  will  soon 
be  removed.  To  this  he  looks  forward  without 
alarm.  His  concern  is  for  them,  not  for  him- 
self. He  regards  his  death  as  the  stripping  off 
of  a  dress:  when  its  use  is  past  it  is  parted  with 
without  regret.  To  him,  as  to  his  brother 
Apostle,  to  die  would  be  gain.  But  he  must 
have  had  constantly  in  mind  the  Master's 
prophecy,  "  When  thou  art  old,  thou  shalt 
stretch  forth  thine  hands,  and  another  shall  gird 
thee  and  carry  thee  whither  thou  wouldest  not  " 
(John  xxi.  18).  And  in  the  word  "swiftly"  he 
no  doubt  alludes,  not  only  to  the  old  age  in 
which  the  end  would  naturally  come,  but  also 
to  some  sharp  stroke  by  which  his  departure 
would  be  brought  to  pass.  The  stretching  out 
of  his  hands  would  be  a  preliminary  to  the 
prison  and  the  cross.  In  the  Gospel  it  is  said 
that  Christ's  words  give  the  sign  (arjuaivuv) 
the  indication,  by  what  death  he  should  die. 
The  Apostle  employs  a  stronger  word  (etyXuoe) 
here:  "  made  it  evident."  The  English  version 
renders  both  verbs  by  "  signify,"  but  St.  Peter's 
own  expression  marks  how  growing  age  had 
made  clearer  to  him  the  manner  in  which  his 
death  should  be  accomplished.  And  the  men- 
tion of  Jesus  brings  vividly  before  him  the 
thought  of  the  scene  he  is  about  to  describe,  so 
vividly  that  some  of  the  language  of  the  Trans- 
figuration scene  is  reproduced  by  him. 

'  Yea,  I  will  give  diligence  that  at  every  time 
ye  may  be  able  after  my  decease  to  call  these 
things  to  remembrance."  Jesus  is  related 
(Luke  ix.  31)  to  have  conversed  with  Moses 
and  Elias  of  His  decease  (epochs)  which  He 
should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem.  The  word  is 
rare  in  this  sense,  being  commonly  used,  as  in 
Heb.  xi.  22,  of  the  departing  of  the  children 
of  Israel  from  Egypt.  But  it  is  deeply  printed 
in  St.  Peter's  mind;  and  he,  who  looks  forward 
to  drinking  of  his  Master's  cup  and  dying  some- 
where as  He  died,  emplovs  the  same  word 
concerning  his  own  end.  And  the  word  is  an- 
other indication  of  the  calm  with  which  he  can 
look  forward  to  his  death.  As  with  Christ, 
there  is  no  reluctance,  no  shrinking.  The 
change  will  be  but  a  departure,  a  passing  from 
one  stage  to  another,  the  putting  off  the  worn 
garment  of  mortality  to  be  clothed  upon  by  the 
robe  which  is  from  heaven. 

His  letters  are  the  only  means  whereby  he  can 
speak  after  he  has  been  taken  from  them. 
Hence  his  earnestness  in  writing.  "  I  will  give 
diligence."  I  have  urged  diligence  on  you;  I 
will  apply  the  lesson  to  myself,  and  make  it 
possible  that  afterwards  on  every  occasion  you 
may  hatfe  it  before  you.  When  dead,  he  will 
yet  speak  to  them;  so  that  in  each  new  trial,  in 
each  time  of  need,  they  may  strengthen  their 
faith  or  be  warned  of  their  danger.  "  At  every 
time,"  he  says;  and  thus  his  strengthening 
words  of  admonition  are  a  legacy  through  the 
ages  to  the  Church  for  evermore. 

"  For  we  did  not  follow  cunningly  devised 
fables."  Here  the  Apostle  speaks  in  the  plural 
number,  and  it  may  well  be  that  he  means  to 
include  St.  Paul  with  himself  and  James  and 
John.  For  the  evidence  which  converted  that 
Apostle,  though  not  the  same  as  that  vouch- 
safed to  St.  Peter,  was  of  the  same  kind.  The 
Lord  had  appeared  unto  him  in  the  way,  had 
made  His  glory  seen  and  felt,  and  fixed  for  ever 
in  the  Apostle's  heart  the  reality  of  His  power 
and  presence.     His  cry,  "  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou 
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have  me  to  do?"  came  from  a  heart  conquered 
and  convinced.  He  too  followed  no  cunningly 
devised  fable. 

By  the  word  (oeowp/o/Licvot),  which  is  rendered 
"  cunningly  devised "  we  are  reminded  of  the 
(oofaa)  wisdom  which  St.  Paul  so  earnestly  dis- 
claims in  his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians.  "  I 
came  not  with  excellency  of  speech  or  of  wis- 
dom," he  says;  "  my  preaching  was  not  in  per- 
suasive words  of  wisdom,  that  your  faith  should 
not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the 
power  of  God."  The  wisdom  which  he  speaks 
is  not  of  this  world,  but  God's  wisdom  in  a  mys- 
tery (1  Cor.  ii.  1-7).  St.  Paul  also  warns 
against  giving  "  heed  to  fables,  which  minister 
questionings  rather  than  a  dispensation  of  God 
which  is  in  faith"  (1  Tim.  i.  4;  cf.  also  iv.  7  and 
2  Tim.  iv.  4).  In  another  place  (Titus  i.  14)  he 
calls  them  "  Jewish  fables,"  a  name  which  is  of 
the  same  import  as  the  "  Jewish  vanities  "  of 
Ignatius,*  a  name  by  which  he  intimates  that 
they  darken  and  confuse  the  mind.  The  le- 
gends of  the  Talmud,  the  subtleties  of  the  rab- 
binical teaching,  and  the  allegorising  interpre- 
tations of  Philo  are  the  delusions  to  which  both 
the  Apostles  refer.  The  evidence  on  which  they 
ask  credence  for  their  teaching  is  of  another 
kind.  "  That  which  was  from  the  beginning," 
is  the  testimony  of  another  Apostle,  "  that 
which  we  heard,  that  which  we  have  seen  with 
our  eyes,  that  which  we  beheld,  and  our  hands 
handled,  concerning  the  word  of  life,  .  .  .  that 
declare  we  unto  you  also,  that  ye  also  may 
have  fellowship  with  us"  (1  John  i.  1-3).  St. 
Peter  had  seen,  and  so  had  St.  Paul;  and  they 
constantly  appealed  to,  and  rested  their  teach- 
ing on,  facts  and  the  historic  reality  of  Christ's 
life  and  work. 

"  When  we  made  known  unto  you  the  power 
and  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  This 
is  the  contrast  to  that  mythic  and  allegorical 
teaching  to  which  he  has  just  alluded.  From  it 
men  could  derive  neither  help  in  the  present, 
nor  hope  for  the  future.  It  generated  supersti- 
tion, and  its  followers  believed  a  lie.  Often  it 
denied  the  continuity  of  revelation,  and  cast 
aside  all  the  records  thereof.  Like  theosophic 
dreams  in  every  age,  it  was  always  unprofitable, 
nearly  always  pernicious.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  teaching  of  Christ's  Apostles  proclaimed  a 
power  which  could  save  men  from  their  sins, 
and  imparted  a  hope  that  stretched  out  beyond 
the  present,  looking  for  the  time  when  the  Lord 
would  reappear.  All  power  is  given  unto 
Christ.  He  is  made  Redeemer  and  Lord,  and  is 
to  be  at  last  the  Judge  of  men.  The  assurance 
of  His  coming  had  been  proclaimed  by  St. 
Peter  in  his  former  letter  as  a  consolation  under 
affliction.  Faith,  tried  by  suffering,  will  be 
found  unto  praise,  and  glory,  and  honour,  at  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  (1  Peter  i.  7).  This 
is  the  climax  of  the  glad  tidiners  of  the  Gospel. 
But  Christ  comes  to  His  people  through  all  the 
days;  and  they  are  conscious  of  His  coming, 
and  inspired  thereby  and  enabled  for  their  work. 

"  But  we  were  eye-witnesses  of  His  majesty." 
He  has  already  (1  Peter  iii.  22)  spoken  of  the 
fact  of  Christ's  ascension;  he  is  now  about  to 
describe  what  was  seen  on  the  holy  mount. 
These  things  are  facts  and  verities,  and  not 
fables.  But  yet  there  was  more  revealed  in 
them  than  either  eye  could  grasp,  or  tongue 
could  tell.  They  were  God's  truth  in  a  mystery, 
*"  Ep.  ad  Magn.,"  8. 


which  supplied  new  thought  for  a  whole  life- 
time. So  for  "  eye-witnesses  "  the  Apostle  uses 
a  word  akin  to  that  which  twice  over  he  em- 
ploys in  the  former  Epistle  (ii.  12;  iii.  2)  to 
describe  the  effect  which  Christian  lives,  when 
fully  scanned,  shall  have  upon  the  unbeliever. 
They  shall  have  power  to  stop  the  mouths  of 
opponents  and  to  win  them  to  the  faith  which 
before  they  maligned.  Such  deep  insight  into 
the  power,  and  work,  and  glory  of  Jesus  was 
imparted  to  the  Apostles  at  the  Transfiguration. 
They  were  initiated  into  the  wisdom  of  God,  and 
henceforth  became  prophets  of  the  Incarnation; 
they  were  convinced  that  the  Jesus  with  whom 
they  companied  was  very  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh.  The  voice  from  heaven  proclaimed  it; 
it  was  attested  by  the  glorified  presence  of 
Moses  and  Elijah,  and  by  the  majesty  which  for 
a  moment  broke  through  the  veil  of  Christ's 
flesh.  Later  on  they  saw  Him  risen  from  the 
dead,  beheld  His  ascension  into  glory,  and 
heard  from  the  angels  the  promise  of  His  re- 
turn. Not  without  much  meaning  does  the 
Apostle  use  a  special  pronoun  (kneivov)  as  he 
dwells  on  this  scene  of  His  majesty.  For  he 
would  impress  on  his  converts  the  identity  of 
that  Jesus  whom  he  had  known  in  the  flesh  with 
the  very  Son  of  God  sent  down  from  heaven. 

"  For  He  received  from  God  the  Father  hon- 
our and  glory."  For  the  bright  cloud  which 
overshadowed  them  on  the  mountain-top  was 
the  visible  token  of  the  presence  of  God,  as  of 
old  the  cloud  of  glory  had  been,  where  God 
dwelt  above  the  cherubim;  while  the  honour 
and  glory  of  Jesus  were  manifested  when  He 
was  proclaimed  to  be  the  very  Son  of  God. 
"  When  there  came  such  a  voice  to  Him  from 
the  excellent  glory,  This  is  My  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased."  To  express  the 
magnificence  of  the  glory  which  he  beheld,  the 
Apostle  uses  a  word  not  found  elsewhere  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  Septuagint  has  it  to  de- 
scribe the  splendour  of  Jeshurun's  God,  who 
rideth  in  His  "  excellency  "  on  the  skies  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  26).  And  it  is  this  outward  brightness 
of  the  shroud  of  the  Godhead  which  tells  all 
that  human  powers  can  receive  of  the  majesty 
which  it  hides,  just  as  His  palace,  the  heavens, 
declares  constantly  the  glory  of  God. 

The  words  spoken  by  the  heavenly  voice  vary 
here  from  the  records  of  each  of  the  three 
Gospels.  In  one  case  the  variation  is  slight, 
but  there  is  no  precise  agreement.  Had  the 
Epistle  been  the  work  of  some  forger  of  a  later 
age  than  St.  Peter's,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
there  would  have  been  complete  accord  with 
one  Evangelist  or  the  other.  There  is  a  like 
diversity  in  the  records  of  the  words  of  the 
inscription  above  Christ's  cross.  Substantial 
truth,  not  verbal  preciseness,  is  what  the  Evan- 
gelists sought  to  leave  to  the  Church;  and  their 
fidelity  is  proved  by  nothing  more  powerfully 
than  by  the  diverse  features  of  the  Gospel  nar- 
ratives. 

"  And  this  voice  we  ourselves  heard  come  out 
of  heaven,  when  we  were  with  Him  in  the  holy 
mount."  We  learn  here  why  the  Apostles  were 
taken  with  Jesus  to  witness  His  transfiguration. 
Just  before  that  event  we  find  (Matt.  xvi.  21; 
Mark  viii.  31;  Luke  ix.  22)  it  recorded  by  each 
of  the  Synoptists  that  Jesus  had  begun  to  show 
unto  His  disciples  how  He  must  suffer  and  die 
at  Jerusalem.  To  Peter,  who,  as  at  other 
times,  was  the  mouthpiece   of  the   rest,   such   a 
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declaration  was  unacceptable;  but  at  his  expres- 
sion of  displeasure  he  met  the  rebuke,  "  Get 
thee  behind  Me,  Satan."  He,  and  the  rest  with 
him,  felt  no  doubt  that  such  a  death  as  Jesus 
had  spoken  of  would  be,  humanly  speaking,  the 
ruin  of  their  hopes.  What  these  hopes  were 
they  did  not  formulate,  but  we  can  learn  their 
character  from  some  of  their  questionings. 
Now,  on  the  top  of  Tabor,  these  three  repre- 
sentatives of  the  apostolic  band  behold  Moses 
and  Elias  appearing  in  glory,  and  Christ  glori- 
fied more  than  they;  and  the  subject  of  which 
they  spake  was  the  very  death  of  which  they 
had  so  disliked  to  hear:  the  decease  which  He 
was  about  to  accomplish  {n'kijpnvv)  in  Jerusalem 
(Luke  ix.  31).  The  verb  which  the  Evangelist 
uses  tells  of  the  fulfilment  of  a  prescribed 
course,  and  thus  St.  Peter  was  taught,  and  the 
rest  with  him,  to  speak  of  that  death  after- 
wards as  he  does  in  his  former  letter.  "  Christ 
was  verily  foreordained "  to  this  redeeming 
work  "  before  the  foundation  of  the  world." 
They  heard  that  He  who  was  to  die  was  the 
very  Son  of  God.  The  voice  came  from  the 
glory  of  heaven;  and  from  henceforth  their 
hearts  were  still,  even  Peter's  voice  being  less 
heard  than  before.  Down  from  the  mountain 
they  brought  much  illumination,  much  solemn 
pondering.  We  can  feel  why  it  was  that  "  they 
held  their  peace,  and  told  no  man  in  those  days 
any  of  the  things  which  they  had  seen  ";  we  can 
feel,  too,  that  from  henceforth  the  scene  of  this 
vision  would  be  the  holy  mount.  God's  voice 
had  been  heard  there  attesting  the  Divinity  of 
their  Lord  and  Master;  the  place  whereon  they 
had  thus  stood  was  for  evermore  holy  ground. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  LAMP  SHINING  IN  A  DARK  PLACE. 

2  Peter  i.  19-21. 

The  rendering  of  the  first  words  in  this  pas- 
sage must  be  reckoned  among  the  distinct  im- 
provements of  the  Revised  Version.  As  the 
translation  stands  in  the  Authorised  Version, 
"  We  have  also  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy," 
it  conveys  a  sense  which  many  must  have  found 
perplexing.  The  Apostle  had  just  dwelt  on  the 
confirmation  of  faith,  both  for  himself  and 
those  to  whom  he  preached,  which  was  minis- 
tered by  the  vision  of  the  glory  of  Jesus  and  by 
the  proclamation  of  His  Divinity  by  God's  voice 
from  heaven.  Could  any  prophetic  message  vie 
in  his  estimate  with  the  assurance  of  such  a 
revelation?  Now  what  St.  Peter  meant  is  made 
clear.  "  And  we  have  the  word  of  prophecy 
made  more  sure  " — more  sure  because  we 
have  received  the  confirmation  of  all  that  the 
prophets  spake  dimly  and  in  figure.  The  Apos- 
tle and  the  rest  of  the  Jewish  people  had  been 
trained  in  the  ancient  Scriptures,  and  gathered 
from  them,  some  more  and  some  less,  light  con- 
cerning God's  scheme  of  salvation.  There 
were,  however,  but  few  who  had  attained  a  true 
insight  into  what  was  revealed.  They  had 
dwelt,  as  a  rule,  too  exclusively  on  all  that 
spake  of  the  glory  of  the  promised  Redeemer 
and  of  His  coming  to  reign  and  to  conquer. 
That  there  should  be  suffering  in  His  life,  they 
had  put  out  of  sight,  though  the  prophets  had 
foretold   it;   and   so   when   Christ   spake  of   His 


crucifixion,  soon  to  come  to  pass  in  Jerusalem, 
St.  Peter  exclaimed — and  he  had  the  feelings 
of  his  nation  with  him — "  That  be  far  from 
Thee."  The  voice  on  the  holy  mount  and  the 
words  of  Moses  and  Elias  had  opened  their 
eyes  to  the  full  drift  of  prophetic  revelation; 
and  by  the  illumination  of  that  scene  of  glory, 
where  yet  the  lot  of  suffering  was  contemplated 
as  near  at  hand,  there  had  been  given  to  them 
a  grasp  of  the  whole  scope  of  prophecy,  and 
their  partial  and  distorted  conception  of  the 
work  of  Christ  was  banished  for  ever. 

"  Whereunto  ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed." 
The  idea  of  a  volume  of  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tures had  not  entered  St.  Peter's  mind.  He 
knows  that  St.  Paul's  letters  (iii.  15,  16)  are 
read  by  some,  who  do  not  all  profit  by  the 
privilege;  and  his  own  letters  he  intends  to  be 
an  abiding  admonition  to  the  Churches.  The 
need,  too,  of  a  record  of  Christ's  life  and  works, 
a  gospel,  must  have  begun  to  be  felt.  But  yet 
he  points  the  converts  to  the  ancient  records 
of  Israel  as  a  guide  to  direct  their  lives.  They 
had  heard  the  Gospel  story  from  the  lips  of 
himself  and  others.  Thus  they  had  the  key  to 
unlock  what  hitherto  had  seemed  hard  to  under- 
stand, and  could  study  their  prophetic  volume 
with  a  new  and  perfect  light.  This  he  means 
by  "  ye  do  well."  Ye  go  to  the  true  source  of 
guidance,  drink  of  the  fountain  of  true  wisdom, 
and  gain  strength  and  refreshment  when  it  is 
much  needed.  Duly  to  take  heed  of  these  rec- 
ords is  to  search  out  their  lessons  and  labour 
after  that  deeper  sense  which  is  enshrined  be- 
neath the  word.  Given  as  they  were  at  various 
times  and  in  various  fashions,  and  given  to 
point  on  to  God's  purposes  in  the  future,  these 
Scriptures  must  needs  have  been  dark  to  those 
who  first  received  them,  nor  could  the  men 
whom  God  chose  to  deliver  them  have  been  fully 
conscious  of  all  they  were  meant  to  declare  as 
the  ages  rolled  on  and  brought  their  fulfilment 
nearer.  Nor  are  they  all  luminous  even  yet,  but 
they  grow  ever  more  so  to  those  who  take  heed. 

"  As  unto  a  lamp  shining  in  a  dark  place." 
Spite  of  all  the  light  we  can  compass,  the  world 
will  always  be  in  one  sense  a  dark  place.  It  is 
a  world  of  beauty,  full  of  the  tokens  of  God's 
handiwork,  the  indications  of  His  love.  But 
evil  has  also  made  an  entrance;  and  the  trail 
of  the  serpent  is  evident  in  the  sorrow,  the  dis- 
ease, the  wickedness,  that  abound  on  every  side. 
And  problems  continually  present  themselves 
which  even  to  the  saints  are  hard  to  be  solved. 
Many  a  psalm  records  the  conflict  which  has  to 
be  passed  through  ere  God's  ways  can  be  recon- 
ciled to  men.  We  must  go  into  His  house, 
draw  near  to  Him,  feel  to  the  full  His  Father- 
hood, ere  our  hearts  can  be  contented.  Nay, 
the  disquiet  breaks  out  again  and  again.  So 
God,  in  His  mercy,  has  provided  His  lamp  for 
those  who  will  use  it;  and  to  those  who  take 
heed  it  furnishes  ever  new  light.  The  history, 
the  prophecy,  the  devotion,  the  allegory,  of  the 
holy  volume  are  all  full  of  illustrations  of  the 
firm  purpose  of  redemption,  of  the  eternal,  un- 
changing love  of  Jehovah,  thwarted  only  by  the 
perverseness  of  those  whom  He  is  longing  to 
save  from  their  sins.  And  to  call  God's  revela- 
tion in  His  word  a  lamp  is  a  striking  and  in- 
structive figure.  It  is  something  which  you  can 
take  with  you,  and  carry  into  the  dark  places 
whither  your  lot  may  send  you,  and  use  its  light 
just  where  and  when  you  need  it.     But  its  light 
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must  be  fed  by  the  constant  oil  of  diligent 
study,  or  its  usefulness  will  not  be  found  to  the 
full. 

And  the  truth  is  the  same  if  we  apply  the 
lesson  to  nations  and  Churches  as  it  is  for  in- 
dividuals. The  records  were  given  to  a  nation 
chosen  to  keep  the  knowledge  of  God  alive  in 
the  world.  The  word  spoken  did  not  profit,  as 
it  was  meant  to  do,  because  it  was  not  mixed 
with  faith  in  them  that  heard  it.  And  there 
is  the  same  faith  needed  still.  The  light  of 
a  lamp  in  a  dark  place  shines  but  a  little 
way;  but  by  the  rays  of  the  Divine  lamp  men 
are  to  walk,  in  faith  that  the  steps  beyond  will 
become  clear  in  their  turn.  And  thus  alone  will 
the  problems  of  life  be  really  solved,  the  reli- 
gious contentions,  the  social  difficulties,  the 
trials  of  family  life,  the  individual  doubts  and 
fears:  all  are  elements  of  darkness;  all  need  to 
be  illumined  by  the  lamp  which  God  has  pro- 
vided. Oh  that  men  would  burnish  it  by  dili- 
gent heed,  and  keep  its  radiance  at  the  full  by 
constant  seeking  thereunto! 

"  Until  the  day  dawn,  and  the  day-star  arise 
in  your  hearts."  They  day  has  begun  to  dawn 
for  those  who  will  lift  up  their  heads  to  its 
breaking.  The  day-star  from  on  high  hath 
visited  the  earth  in  the  person  of  Christ,  but 
the  full  day  will  not  be  till  He  returns  again. 
Yet  His  coming  into  the  world  was  meant  to 
lighten  every  man,  and  to  win  all  men  to  walk 
in  His  light.  "  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all 
men  unto  Me,"  is  His  own  promise.  And  in 
that  decease  of  which  He  spake  with  Moses  and 
Elijah  He  has  been  lifted  up.  But  He  has  left 
it  to  them  that  love  Him  to  lift  Him  up  con- 
stantly before  the  eyes  of  men,  to  exalt  Him  by 
their  lives;  and  our  lax  performances  make  the 
progress  of  His  drawing  all  men,  to  halt.  We 
fail  to  make  due  use  of  the  lamp  which  He  has 
put  ready  to  our  hand,  and  which  only  needs  to 
be  grasped.  The  perfect  day  will  not  come  to 
us  in  this  life,  but  He  gives  to  His  faithful  ones 
glimpses  of  the  dawn.  They  learn  the  presence 
of  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  though  as  yet  they 
see  Him  only  through  the  mists  and  darkness  of 
life;  and  they  are  cheered  with  the  certainty  of 
the  coming  day.  And  the  day-star  of  the  Spirit 
is  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  ask  Him 
to  dwell  there;  and  they  are  led  forward  into 
greater  and  greater  truth,  into  richer  and  fuller 
light.  And  for  the  same  end  the  Spirit  is  prom- 
ised to  the  Church  of  Christ:  that  she  may  be 
enabled,  having  used  the  lamp  first  given  with 
all  faithfulness,  to  open  to  men  the  ways  of  God 
more  fully,  and,  amid  the  changes  of  times  and 
varying  vicissitudes  and  needs  of  men  and  na- 
tions, to  prove  that  the  only  satisfaction  to  the 
soul  is  the  increasing  knowledge  of  the  oneness 
of  God's  purpose  and  eternity  of  His  love.  To 
such  a  power  she  will  be  helped  by  giving  heed 
to  the  lamp  in  every  dark  place  and  seeking  in 
its  light  the  elucidation  of  all  hard  questions. 

"  Knowing  this  first,  that  no  prophecy  of 
Scripture  is  of  private  interpretation."  The 
Greek  words  need  to  be  taken  account  of  before 
we  can  gather  the  true  meaning  of  this  clause. 
That  which  is  translated  "  is "  is  much  more 
frequently  rendered  "  comes  to  pass,"  and  bears 
the  sense  of  "  arises,"  "  has  its  origin."  "  In- 
terpretation "  is  the  translation  of  a  word  which 
occurs  here  only  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
implies  the  "  loosing  "  of  what  is  complicated, 
the  "  clearing  "  of  what  is  obscure.     The  lesson 


which  the  Apostle  would  give  relates  to  the 
right  appreciation  of  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures, which  contain  the  prophecy  which  he  has 
called  above  "  the  lamp  in  a  dark  place."  He 
intends  to  say  something  which  may  incline  men 
to  follow  its  guidance.  The  prophetic  writings 
furnish  us  with  illustrations  how  the  problems 
which  arose  in  the  lives  of  the  men  of  old  time, 
both  about  events  around  them  and  also  about 
the  dispensations  of  Divine  providence,  found 
their  solution.  Thus  they  furnish  rules  and 
principles  for  time  to  come;  and  that  men  may 
be  induced  to  confide  in  their  guidance  is  the 
object  of  St.  Peter's  words.  He  bids  the  con- 
verts know  that  these  unravellings  and  clearings 
of  the  ways  of  God  are  not  men's  private  in- 
terpretation of  what  they  beheld.  This  was  not 
the  manner  in  which  they  came  to  be  known. 
They  are  not  evolved  out  of  human  conscious- 
ness, pondering  on  the  facts  of  life  and  the  ways 
of  God,  nor  are  they  the  individual  exposition 
of  those  whom  God  employed  as  His  prophets. 
They  are  messages  and  lessons  which  came 
from  one  and  the  same  impelling  power,  from 
one  and  the  same  illuminating  influence,  even 
from  God  Himself,  and  so  are  uniform  in  spirit 
and  teaching  from  first  to  last;  and  He  from 
whom  and  through  whom  they  are  given  can  say 
by  the  mouth  of  the  last  of  the  prophetic  body, 
"  I  am  Jehovah;  I  change  not"  (Mai.  iii.  6). 

Although  the  Apostle  uses  in  this  Epistle  the 
word  "  Scriptures "  (iii.  16)  for  the  writings 
of  New  Testament  teachers,  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  in  mind  included  them  among  the  prophetic 
Scriptures  of  which  he  here  speaks.  We.  know- 
ing the  flood  of  light  which  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles  pour  upon  the  Old  Testament,  can  now 
apply  his  words  to  them,  fully  perceiving  that 
they  are  a  true  continuation  of  the  Divine  en- 
lightenment, another  spring  from  the  same 
heavenly  fountain. 

Those  who  would  explain  "  interpretation  "  as 
the  judgment  which  men  now  exercise  in  the 
study  and  application  of  the  words  of  Scripture 
forget  the  force  of  the  verb  (yiverai)  "  comes  to 
pass,"  and  that  the  Apostle  is  exalting  the 
source  and  origin  of  the  words  of  prophecy, 
that  he  may  the  more  enforce  his  lesson,  "  Ye 
do  well  to  take  heed  to  them." 

"  For  no  prophecy  ever  came  by  the  will  of 
man."  Prophecy  makes  known  what  never 
could  have  entered  into  the  mind  or  understand- 
ing of  men,  nor  were  the  prophetic  words  that 
have  come  down  to  us  written  because  men 
wished  to  publish  views  and  imaginations  of 
their  own.  Man  is  not  the  source  of  prophecy. 
That  lay  above  and  beyond  the  human  penmen. 
Nay,  men  could  not,  had  they  so  willed,  have 
spoken  of  the  things  there  written  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  ages.  These  are  deep  things, 
belonging  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  alone, 
by  whom  His  Son  was  foreknown  as  the  Lamb 
without  spot  before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
Of  this  the  book  of  prophecy  tells  from  first  to 
last:  of  the  seed  of  the  woman  to  bruise  the 
serpent's  head;  of  the  family  from  which  a  seed 
should  come  in  whom  all  the  earth  should  be 
blessed;  of  the  rod  to  spring  from  the  stem  of 
Jesse;  of  the  king  who  was  to  rule  in  righteous- 
ness; of  the  time  when  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lord's  house  should  be  established  on  the  top 
of  the  mountains,  and  all  nations  should  flow 
into  it;  of  the  day  when  all  men  should  know 
the  Lord,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  when 
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the  earth  should  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  Such  tidings 
came  not  into  the  thoughts  of  men  except  as 
they  were  put  there  from  the  Lord;  and  they 
tell  of  things  yet  to  come  that  are  beyond  the 
grasp  of  men  unless  they  be  spiritually-minded 
and  enlightened.  For  not  only  are  the  pro- 
phetic Scriptures  God's  special  gift:  the  insight 
into  their  full  meaning  comes  also  from  Him. 
Beyond  the  physical  sense  it  is  true,  "  The  hear- 
ing ear  and  the  seeing  eye,  the  Lord  is  the 
Maker  of  them  both  "  (Prov.  xx.  12). 

"  But  men  spake  from  God,  being  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost."  The  Authorised  Version 
translates  a  text  which  had,  "  Holy  men  of  God 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 
And  this  repetition  of  an  adjective  is  after  St. 
Peter's  manner,  though  the  oldest  manuscripts 
do  not  support  it  here.  Compare  the  thrice- 
repeated  "  righteous  "  in  the  notice  of  Lot  in 
the  next  chapter  (ii.  7,  8).  And  the  Authorised 
Version  describes  most  truly  the  agents  whom 
God  chooses.  He  will  have  none  but  holy  men 
to  be  the  heralds  of  His  truth.  A  Caiaphas  may 
be  constrained  to  utter  His  counsels,  but  as 
His  prophets  God  takes  the  holy  among  men. 
These  can  grasp  more  of  His  teaching,  and  we 
receive  more  than  we  should  through  other 
channels.  By  their  zeal  for  holiness  they  are 
brought  nearer  unto  God,  and  made  more  re- 
ceptive of  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  who  Him- 
self is  holy.  But  "  men  spake  from  God  "  con- 
veys a  true  idea  of  prophecy.  Even  one  who 
was  not  holy  could  feel  that  the  power  given  to 
him  was  not  his  own,  nor  could  he  speak  after 
his  own  will.  "  What  the  Lord  saith  unto  me, 
that  must  I  speak,"  was  the  confession  of  Ba- 
laam, though  his  greed  for  gain  prompted  him 
to  the  opposite.  And  there  are  many  expres- 
sions in  the  Old  Testament  which  bear  witness 
to  the  effective  operation  of  God's  power,  as 
when  we  read  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  coming 
mightily  upon  those  whom  He  had  chosen  to 
do  His  bidding.  And  the  same  lesson  is  to  be 
found  in  St.  Peter's  words  here.  "  Being 
moved "  is  literally  "  being  carried."  An  im- 
pulse was  given  to  them,  and  a  power  which 
was  above  their  own.  This  is  betokened,  too, 
when  the  Old  Testament  prophets  tell  how  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  carried  them  to  this  place 
or  that,  where  a  revelation  was  to  be  imparted 
which  they  should  publish  in  His  name.  Thus 
were  they  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  thus 
were  they  able  to  speak  from  God. 

Such  is  St.  Peter's  lesson  on  the  nature  and 
office  of  prophecy.  It  is  an  illumination  to 
which  men  could  not  have  attained  by  any  wis- 
dom of  their  own,  nay,  could  not  have  framed 
the  wish  to  attain  unto  it.  For  it  lay  hid  among 
God's  mysteries.  It  is  imparted  from  the  holy 
God  to  holy  men,  as  His  mediators  to  the  less 
spiritual  in  the  world;  it  has  received  abundant 
confirmation  through  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  but  yet  it  has  many  a  lesson  for 
mankind  to  ponder  and  seek  to  comprehend. 
It  is  their  wisdom  who  follow  its  guidance  and 
bear  it  with  them  as  a  lamp  amid  the  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence,  which  still  are  not  all  clear, 
and  amid  the  darkness  which  will  often  sur- 
round them  while  they  live  here.  That  men 
may  be  prompted  to  its  use,  God  is  a  God  that 
hideth  Himself,  yet  through  it  He  will  lead  those 
who  follow  its  light  along  the  road  to  immor- 
tality. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  LORD  KNOWETH  HOW  TO  DELIVER. 

2  Peter  ii.  1-9. 

This  second  chapter  contains  much  more  of 
a  direct  description  of  the  heretical  teaching 
and  practices  from  which  the  converts  were  in 
danger,  and  is  full  of  warning  and  comfort,  both 
alike  drawn  from  that  Old  Testament  prophecy 
to  the  light  of  which  St.  Peter  has  just  been 
urging  them  to  take  heed.  The  chapter  has 
many  features  and  much  of  its  language  in 
common  with  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude.  But  the 
opening  of  the  chapter  seems  a  suitable  place 
to  call  attention  to  a  difference  of  motive  which 
is  manifested  in  this  Epistle  and  in  that.  They 
resemble  one  another  greatly  in  the  illustrations 
which  they  have  in  common,  but  St.  Peter 
makes  a  twofold  use  of  them:  while  showing 
that  the  ungodly  will  assuredly  be  punished,  he 
comforts  the  righteous  with  the  lesson  that,  be 
they  ever  so  few,  even  as  the  eight  who  were 
saved  at  the  Deluge,  or  as  Lot,  with  his  dimin- 
ished family,  at  the  overthrow  of  Sodom,  the 
Lord  knows  how  to  deliver  His  servants  out 
of  trials.  Of  this  latter  side  of  the  prophetic 
picture  St.  Jude  shows  us  nothing.  The  evil- 
doings  of  the  tempters  must  have  waxed  grosser 
in  his  day,  and  he  is  only  concerned  to  preach 
the  certainty  of  their  condemnation.  The  un- 
believers in  the  wilderness,  the  angels  who 
sinned,  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  the  error  of  Ba- 
laam, and  the  overthrow  of  Korah  are  all  cited 
in  proof  that  the  wicked  shall  not  escape;  but 
he  has  no  word  about  the  deliverance  of  those 
whose  souls  are  tortured  by  the  wicked  doings 
of  the  sinners  among  whom  it  is  their  lot  to 
live. 

"  But  there  arose  false  prophets  also  among 
the  people,  as  among  you  also  there  shall  be 
false  teachers,  who  shall  privily  bring  in  de- 
structive heresies,  denying  even  the  Master  that 
bought  them,  bringing  upon  themselves  swift 
destruction."  It  is  as  though  the  Apostle  would 
say,  Be  not  unduly  dismayed.  The  lamp  of  Old 
Testament  prophecy  shows  that  yours  is  a  lot 
which  has  befallen  others.  As  Israel  of  old  was 
God's  people,  so  the  Church  of  Christ  is  now. 
And  among  them  again  and  again  false  prophets 
arose,  not  only  those  of  Baal  and  Asherah,  not 
only  those  who  served  the  calves  at  Dan  and 
Bethel,  but  those  who  called  themselves  by  Je- 
hovah's name,  and  of  whom  He  says  to  Jere- 
miah, "  The  prophets  prophesy  lies  in  My  name; 
I  sent  them  not,  neither  have  I  commanded 
them,  neither  spake  I  unto  them:  they  prophesy 
unto  you  a  false  vision  and  divination,  and  a 
thing  of  naught,  and  the  deceit  of  their  heart  " 
(Jer.  xiv.  14).  The  picture  is  exactly  repeated 
for  these  Asian  Churches.  False  teaching  had 
attached  itself  to  the  true,  used  its  language,  and 
professed  to  be  at  one  with  it,  except  in  so  far 
as  it  was  superior.  For  the  history  of  cor- 
ruptions in  the  faith  repeats  itself,  and — 

"  Wherever  God  erects  a  house  of  prayer. 
The  devil  always  builds  a  chapel  there." 

It  is  the  most  perilous  aspect  of  error  when  it 
parades  itself  as  the  truest  truth.  Hence  the 
name  by  which  St.  Peter  calls  this  dangerous 
teaching:  "destructive  heresies."     They  beguile 
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unstable  souls  to  their  ruin.  Their  exponents 
choose  the  name  of  Christ  to  call  themselves 
by,  but  cast  aside  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross  both 
in  its  discipline  for  their  lives,  and  as  the  altar 
of  human  redemption.  And  the  men  to  whom 
St.  Peter  alludes  were  either  among  the  teach- 
ers, or  put  themselves  forward  to  teach;  and 
there  was  a  danger  lest  their  authority  should 
be  recognised.  They  accepted  Christ,  but  not 
as  He  loves  to  be  accepted.  He  has  called  Him- 
self Lord  and  Master,  and  has  paid  the  price 
which  makes  Him  so;  but  by  their  interpreta- 
tions both  of  His  nature  and  His  office  these 
men  in  very  deed  renounced  and  deserted  His 
service,  ignored  their  relation  as  His  bondserv- 
ants, and  in  this  way  denied  the  Master  that 
bought  them.  Soon  they  chose  other  masters 
and  became  the  slaves  of  the  world  and  the 
flesh.  Thus  they  entered  on  the  path  that  leads 
to  destruction,  and  soon  it  will  come  upon 
them.  They  who  destroyed  others  shall  them- 
selves be  destroyed.  The  lords  whom  they 
serve  have  all  their  empire  in  this  life;  and  when 
the  end  thereof  comes,  it  comes  all  too  soon, 
and  is  a  dread  overthrow  of  everything  they 
have  set  store  by.  On  their  lot  the  lamp  of 
prophecy  sheds  its  light:  "  How  suddenly  do 
they  perish  and  come  to  a  fearful  end." 

"  And  many  shall  follow  their  lascivious  do- 
ings; by  reason  of  whom  the  way  of  the  truth 
shall  be  evil  spoken  of."  St.  Jude,  who  had 
seen  the  results  of  such  teaching,  says  these 
men  turned  the  very  grace  of  God  into  lascivi- 
ousness;  they  perverted  the  teachings  of  the 
Gospel  concerning  the  freedom  which  is  in 
Christ,  and  their  phraseology  they  made  to  have 
a  Pauline  ring  about  it.  Did  he  not  teach  how 
Christ  had  made  men  free?  Had  they  not 
heard  from  him  that  men  should  cast  off  trust  in 
the  bondage  of  the  Law?  In  this  wise  they 
taught  a  doctrine  of  lawless  self-indulgence, 
which  they  extolled  as  the  token  of  entire  eman- 
cipation and  of  a  loftier  nature  on  which  the 
taint  of  sins  could  leave  no  defilement.  In  the 
blindness  of  their  hearts,  self-chosen  blindness, 
of  which  they  boasted  as  knowledge,  they  gave 
themselves  over  to  the  flesh,  to  work  all  un- 
cleanness  with  greediness. 

St.  Peter  knows  that  baits  of  this  sort  appeal 
to  the  natural  man;  that  there  is  within  the 
citadel  of  the  heart  a  traitorous  weakness  which 
is  ready  to  betray  it  to  the  enemy.  So,  with 
prophetic  foresight,  he  laments,  Many  shall  fol- 
low after  them.  And  such  sinners  do  not  sin 
unto  themselves:  their  falling  away  brings  ca- 
lamity on  the  whole  Church  of  Christ.  It  did 
so  then;  it  does  so  still.  The  faithful  cannot 
escape  from  the  obloquy  which  is  due  to  the 
faithless;  and  the  world,  which  cares  little  for 
Christ,  will  readily  point  to  the  evil  lives  which 
it  sees  in  the  renegade  brethren,  and  draw  the 
conclusion  that  in  secret  the  rest  run  to  the 
same  excess  of  riot.  Evil-speaking  of  this  kind 
became  abundantly  common'  in  the  first  Chris- 
tian centuries,  and  furnishes  the  object  of  many 
Christian  apologies. 

"  And  in  covetousness  shall  they  with  feigned 
words  make  merchandise  of  you."  St.  Paul  in 
writing  to  Timothy  gives  a  comment  which 
throws  much  light  on  these  words.  He  tells  of 
men  who  consent  not  to  sound  words,  even 
the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  thus  deny- 
ing the  Master  that  bought  them.  He  speaks 
of  them  as  bereft  of  the  truth,  supposing  that 
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godliness  is  a  way  of  gain;  and  he  adds,  "They 
that  desire  to  be  rich  fall  into  a  temptation  and 
a  snare,  and  many  foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  such 
as  drown  men  in  destruction  and  perdition.  For 
the  love  of  money  is  a  root  of  all  kinds  of  evil, 
which  some  reaching  after  have  been  led  astray 
from  the  faith,  and  have  pierced  themselves 
through  with  many  sorrows"  (i  Tim.  vi.  3-10). 
From  the  first  days  of  the  Church's  history  we 
see,  from  the  instances  of  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phira,  and  of  Simon,  with  his  offer  of  money  to 
the  Apostles,  that  both  among  the  disciples  and 
the  would-be  teachers  covetousness  made  itself 
very  apparent.  The  communistic  basis  on  which 
the  society  was  constituted  lent  itself  to  the 
schemes  of  those  who  desired  to  make  a  gain 
of  their  Christian  profession.  In  the  time  when 
St.  Peter  wrote  the  evil  had  spread.  Teachers 
were  discovering  that,  by  a  modification  or 
adaptation  of  the  Christian  language  and  doc- 
trines, they  could  draw  after  them  many  fol- 
lowers. These  were  the  feigned  words  to  which 
the  Apostle  alludes,  and  the  contributions  of 
their  satisfied  hearers  were  proving  a  gainful 
merchandise.  The  Gnostic  teachers  were  of 
various  sorts,  but  of  all  alike  the  language  was 
boastful  as  coming  of  superior  insight;  great, 
swelling  words  they  spake,  having  men's  per- 
sons in  regard  because  of  the  prospects  of  ad- 
vantage. The  evil  was  a  sore  one,  and  is  so 
wherever  it  finds  entry.  And  later  ages  have 
also  known  somewhat  of  its  mischief.  It  is  the 
wisdom  of  all  Christian  communities  so  to  order 
themselves  that  their  teachers  and  guides  may 
be  safe  from  this  temptation.  For  such  teach- 
ers do  not  stop  at  small  beginnings  of  error,  but 
prophesy  smooth  things,  and  close  their  eyes 
at  evil;  nay,  in  this  case  they  seem  to  have  en- 
couraged sensual  living,  as  though  it  were  an 
indication  of  the  freedom  of  which  they  boasted. 

"  Whose  sentence  now  from  of  old  lingereth 
not,  and  their  destruction  slumbereth  not."  In 
thought  the  Apostle  reads  the  book  of  proph- 
ecy. It  is  as  if  he  said,  "  It  is  written  in  the 
prophetic  word."  And  when  the  overthrow  of 
the  sinners  comes  to  pass,  those  who  behold  it 
may  say,  "  Thus  is  the  prophecy  fulfilled."  The 
doom  of  such  sinners  is  sure.  They  may  seem 
to  live  their  lives  with  impunity  for  a  while,  as 
though  God's  eternal  law  were  inoperative;  but 
the  issue  is  certain.  None  such  escape.  God's 
mills  grind  slowly,  but  they  grind  exceeding 
small.  And  the  lot  of  such  men  is  destruction. 
Of  illustrations  the  Apostle  chooses  three,  ap- 
plying each  to  a  different  vice  of  these  teachers 
of  error.  These  men  were  proud;  so  were  the 
angels  that  sinned,  but  their  pride  was  only  a 
prelude  to  their  fall.  These  men  were  disobedi- 
ent; so  were  the  antediluvian  sinners,  and  would 
neither  hearken  nor  turn,  and  so  the  Flood 
came  and  swept  them  all  away.  These  men 
were  sensual;  so  were  the  dwellers  in  the  Cities 
of  the  Plain,  and  their  overthrow  remains  still 
a  memorial  of  God's  wrath  against  such  sinners. 
Verily  the  sentence  of  all  such  men  is  written 
from  of  old. 

"  For  if  God  spared  not  angels  when  they 
sinned,  but  cast  them  down  to  hell,  and  com- 
mitted them  to  pits  of  darkness,  to  be  reserved 
unto  judgment."  To  each  of  the  three  instances 
St.  Peter  adduces  the  reader  is  left  to  supply 
the  unmistakable  conclusion,  "  Neither  will  He 
spare  the  sinners  of  to-day."  The  sentences  are 
all  the  more  solemn  from  their  incompleteness. 
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Some  have  thought  that  the  reference  in  this 
verse  is  to  the  narrative  found  in  Gen.  vi.  3; 
but  that  account  is  very  full  of  difficulties,  and 
there  is  no  mention  of  a  judgment  upon  those 
who  offended.  It  seems  more  sound  exposition 
to  take  the  Apostle's  words  as  spoken  of  him 
concerning  whom  Christ  has  told  us  (John  viii. 
44)  that  he  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning 
and  stood  not  in  the  truth,  and  of  the  condemna- 
tion of  whose  pride  St.  Paul  speaks  to  Timothy 
(1  Tim.  iii.  6).  For  him  and  for  his  fellow- 
sinners  the  Gospel  teaches  us  (Matt.  xxv.  41) 
that  eternal  fire  was  prepared,  and  an  apostle 
(James  ii.  19)  says  that  "  the  devils  believe  and 
shudder,"  it  must  be  in  apprehension  of  a  com- 
ing judgment.  All  that  St.  Peter  here  says  is 
implied  in  these  Scriptural  allusions  to  Satan 
and  his  fall;  and  it  is  more  prudent  to  apply  to 
them  the  highly  figurative  language  of  the 
Apostle  here,  which  is  exactly  after  his  manner, 
than  to  seek  for  fanciful  interpretations  of  the 
Mosaic  story.  We  may  rest  assured  by  the  way 
in  which  these  things  are  spoken  of,  though  but 
dimly,  by  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  that  they 
formed  a  portion  of  Jewish  religious  teaching 
and  constituted  part  of  the  faith  of  St.  Peter 
and  his  contemporaries,  though  there  is  but 
little  mention  of  the  fallen  angels  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

"  And  spared  not  the  ancient  world,  but  pre- 
served Noah  with  seven  others,  a  preacher  of 
righteousness,  when  He  brought  a  flood  upon 
the  world  of  the  ungodly."  Here  the  Apostle 
points  to  a  consolation  for  the  converts  amid 
their  trials.  The  ungodly  do  not  escape,  be 
their  multitude  ever  so  great.  A  world  full  of 
sinners  is  involved  in  one  common  overthrow. 
Nor  are  the  righteous  forgotten,  though  their 
number  be  but  few.  The  lamp  of  prophecy 
sheds  much  light  here.  Amid  all  God's  dis- 
pensations toward  Israel,  His  faithful  ones  were 
the  remnant  only;  but  these  were  saved  by  the 
grace  of  the  Lord,  they  were  brought  out  from 
the  destruction,  and  not  forsaken,  and  had  a 
promise  that  they  should  take  root  downward 
and  bear  fruit  upward.  The  words  in  which  St. 
Peter  describes  the  chief  person  of  the  few 
saved  in  the  Deluge  appear  intended  to  point 
out  that  feature  in  Noah's  history  which  most 
resembled  the  lot  of  the  Asian  Churches.  They 
were  now,  as  he  was  of  old,  God's  heralds  in 
the  midst  of  a  naughty  world;  and  to  bring  to 
their  minds  the  thought  of  his  long-sustained 
opposition  and  mockery  could  hardly  fail  to 
nerve  them  to  stand  fast.  What  lot  could  be 
more  desperate  than  the  Patriarch's?  For  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  by  action  and  by 
word  he  published  his  message,  and  it  fell  on 
deaf  ears;  yet  God  was  guarding  him  (e<j>v?ia£cv) 
through  it  all,  and  words  could  not  express 
more  complete  safety  than  when  the  early  rec- 
ord tells  us,  ere  the  Flood  came,  "  The  Lord 
shut  him  in." 

"  And  turning  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah into  ashes  condemned  them  with  an 
overthrow,  having  made  them  an  example  unto 
those  that  should  live  ungodly."  These  cities 
stood  in  a  land  fair  enough  to  be  likened  to  the 
garden  of  the  Lord.  To  Lot  himself  their  fer- 
tile fields  had  been  a  temptation,  and  by  yield- 
ing thereto  he  brought  on  himself  a  plenitude 
of  sorrow;  and  the  sacred  record  counts  his 
deliverance  rather  to  the  faith  and  righteous- 
ness of  Abraham  than  to  himself.     God  remem- 


bered Abraham,  and  brought  Lot  out  of  the 
overthrow.  One  of  the  fairest  parts  of  His 
world  God  condemned  for  the  wickedness  of 
them  that  inhabited  it.  Nature  was  defaced  for 
man's  sin,  and  still  lies  desolate  as  a  perpetual 
homily  against  such  ungodly  living  as  often 
comes  of  wealth  and  fulness  of  bread.  After 
such  a  state  were  these  false  teachers  seeking 
while  they  made  their  gain  of  their  disciples; 
and  in  the  later  times  of  which  St.  Jude  speaks, 
having  fostered  all  that  was  carnal  within  and 
around  them,  in  those  things  which  they  under- 
stood naturally,  there  they  cast  themselves 
away. 

"  And  delivered  righteous  Lot,  sore  distressed 
by  the  lascivious  life  of  the  wicked  (for  that 
righteous  man  dwelling  among  them,  in  seeing 
and  hearing,  vexed  his  righteous  soul  from  day 
to  day  with  their  lawless  deeds)."  The  thrice- 
named  righteousness  of  Lot  is  perhaps  thus  set 
down  because  of  the  struggle  which  it  must 
have  been  to  maintain  the  fear  of  Abraham's 
God  among  such  sinful  surroundings.  Lot  was 
in  the  land  of  the  enemy,  and  his  deliverance  is 
pictured  as  a  very  rescue:  he  was  saved,  yet 
so  as  by  fire.  He  had  gone  down  into  the  plain 
with  thoughts  of  a  life  of  abundance,  and  it  may 
be  of  ease,  a  contrast  to  the  wandering  life 
which  he  had  hitherto  shared  with  Abraham. 
Instead  of  this  he  found  anguish  and  distress  of 
mind,  which  no  amount  of  temporal  prosperity 
could  alleviate;  and  to  this  would  be  added  self- 
reproach.  It  was  of  his  own  choice  that  he  was 
dwelling  among  them.  The  Apostle  points  his 
misery  in  the  strongest  terms.  He  was  dis- 
tressed; and  of  the  'sights  and  sounds  on  every 
side,  and  never  ceasing,  he  made  a  torture  to 
his  soul.  It  was  no  mere  offence  to  him  that 
these  things  were  so:  it  was  very  anguish  to  see 
men  setting  at  defiance  every  law  human  and 
Divine.  To  behold  the  evils  of  a  lascivious  life 
waxing  rampant  in  the  midst  of  the  Christian 
Churches,  and  countenanced  by  those  who  as- 
sumed the  office  of  teachers,  must  have  been 
an  agony  to  the  faithful  akin  to  that  with  which 
Lot  tortured  himself.  St.  Peter  would  strengthen 
the  drooping  hearts  of  the  brethren;  and  no 
greater  comfort  could  there  be  found  than  this 
which  he  offers,  taking  the  lamp  of  prophecy 
and  shedding  its  rays  of  hope  into  the  dark 
places  of  their  lives. 

"  The  Lord  knoweth  how  to  deliver  the  godly 
out  of  temptation."  Already  he  has  given  the 
lesson  (i.  6)  that  true  godliness  must  have  its 
root  in  patience.  It  is  a  perfect  trust,  which 
rests  securely  on  the  Father's  love,  and  will- 
ingly waits  His  time.  The  hearts  of  the  faith- 
ful ones  must  have  found  solace  in  the  thought 
which  he  here  joins  to  his  former  teaching. 
The  trials  they  endure  are  grievous,  but  "  The 
Lord  knows "  is  an  unfailing  support.  The 
floods  of  ungodliness  make  His  servants  many 
a  time  afraid;  but  when  they  feel  that  there, 
as  amid  the  raging  ocean,  the  Lord  ruleth,  they 
are  not  overwhelmed.  They  are  protected  by 
Omnipotence;  and  the  tiny  grains  of  sand,  which 
check  the  fierce  tide,  are  an  emblem  of  how  out 
of  weakness  He  can  ordain  strength.  Hence 
there  comes  a  knowledge  to  the  struggling 
saint  which  makes  him  full  of  courage,  whatever 
trials  threaten.  The  world  has  its  wrathful 
Nebuchadnezzars,  whose  threats  at  times  are  as 
a  fiery  furnace;  but  he  is  proof  against  them  all 
who  can  say  and  feel,  "  The  Lord  knows."     I 
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am  not  careful  nor  disturbed;  my  God,  in  whom 
I  trust,  is  able  to  deliver  me,  and  He  will  de- 
liver me.  The  Lord  knoweth  the  way  of  the 
godly,  and  His  knowledge  means  safety  and 
eternal  deliverance. 

"  And  to  keep  the  unrighteous  under  punish- 
ment unto  the  day  of  judgment."  The  unright- 
eous— yes,  over  them  too  God  keeps  ward. 
They  cannot  hide  themselves  from  Him,  and 
through  their  conscience  He  makes  life  a  con- 
tinuous chastisement.  They  may  seem  to  men 
to  walk  on  heedlessly,  but  they  have  hidden  tor- 
tures of  which  their  fellows  can  take  no  count. 
Even  the  offender  against  human  laws,  who 
dreads  that  his  sin  will  be  found  out,  carries  in 
his  bosom  a  constant  scourge.  Fear  hath  tor- 
ment {ndXaoiv  &xei)i  and  this  it  is  of  which  the 
Apostle  speaks.  And  if  the  dread  of  man's 
judgment  can  work  terror,  how  much  sorer 
must  their  alarm  be  who  have  the  fiery  indigna- 
tion of  the  wrath  of  God  in  their  thoughts  and 
stinging  their  soul.  Such  men  are  kept  all  their 
life  long  under  punishment.  Yet  in  this  con- 
stant anguish  we  trace  God's  mercy:  He  sends 
it  that  men  may  turn  in  time.  His  blows  on 
the  sinful  heart  are  meant  to  be  remedial;  and 
those  who  disregard  His  chastisements  to  the 
last  will  go  away,  self-condemned,  self-de- 
stroyed, despisers  of  Divine  love,  to  a  doom 
prepared,  not  for  them,  but  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

"BY   THEIR  FRUITS   YE  SHALL  KNOW 
THEM." 

2  Peter  ii.   10-16. 

The  Apostle  now  pictures  in  the  darkest 
colours  the  evil-doing  and  evil  character  of 
those  who  are  bringing  into  the  Churches  their 
"  sects  of  perdition,"  those  wolves  in  sheep's 
clothing  who  are  mixing  themselves,  and  are 
likely  to  make  havoc,  among  the  flock  of 
Christ.  He  hopes  that  thus  the  brethren,  being 
forewarned,  will  also  be  forearmed.  And  not 
only  does  he  describe  these  bold  offenders:  he 
also  reiterates  in  many  forms  the  certainty  of 
their  evil  fate.  They  aim  at  destroying  others, 
and  shall  themselves  meet  destruction;  their 
wrong-doing  shall  bring  a  recompense  in  kind 
upon  their  own  heads.  They  are  a  curse  among 
the  people,  but  the  curse  will  also  fall  on  them- 
selves; they  are  agents  of  ruin,  and  shall  perish 
in  the  overthrow  which  they  are  devising. 

"  But  chiefly  them  that  walk  after  the  flesh  in 
the  lust  of  defilement,  and  despise  dominion." 
These  chiefly — that  is,  above  other  sinners — 
does  God  keep  under  punishment.  It  cannot  be 
otherwise,  for  on  them  His  chastisements  have 
little  effect.  They  have  entered  on  a  road  from 
which  return  is  rare,  neither  do  they  take  hold 
on  the  paths  of  life;  their  whole  bent  is  for 
that  which  defileth,  not  only  defiling  them,  but 
spreading  defilement  on  every  side.  They  are 
renegades,  too,  from  the  service  of  Christ;  and 
having  cast  off  their  allegiance  to  Him,  they 
make  their  lust  their  law.  The  verse  describes 
the  same  character  in  two  aspects:  those  who 
walk  after  the  flesh  follow  no  prompting  but 
appetite,  have  no  lord  but  self. 

"  Daring,  self-willed,  they  tremble  not  to  rail 


at  dignities."  The  Apostle  passes  on  to  de- 
scribe another  and  more  terrible  manifestation 
of  the  lawlessness  of  these  false  teachers.  They 
have  so  sunk  themselves  in  the  grossness  of 
material  self-indulgence  that  they  revile  and  set 
at  naught  the  spiritual  world  and  the  powers 
that  exist  therein.  In  the  term  "  dignities  "  the 
Apostle's  thoughts  are  of  the  angels,  against 
whom  these  sinners  scruple  not  to  utter  their 
blasphemies.  The  good  angels,  the  messengers 
from,  heaven  to  earth,  the  ministering  spirits 
sent  forth  to  minister  to  those  who  shall  be 
heirs  of  salvation,  they  are  bold  to  deny;  while 
concerning  the  evil  angels,  to  whose  tempta- 
tions they  have  surrendered  themselves,  they 
scoff,  representing  their  lives  as  free  and  self- 
chosen,  and  at  their  own  disposal.  The  two 
terms  "  daring,"  "  self-willed,"  seem  to  point 
respectively  to  these  two  forms  of  blasphemy. 
They  tremble  not,  they  dare  to  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  the  good,  and  they  shrink  not  to  mock 
at  the  influence  of  the  powers  of  evil.  Thus  in 
mind  and  thought  they  are  as  debased  as  in 
their  bodies,  and  by  their  lessons  they  corrupt 
as  much  as  by  their  acts. 

"  Whereas  angels,  though  greater  in  might 
and  power,  bring  not  a  railing  judgment  against 
them  before  the  Lord."  The  explanation  of  this 
passage  is  not  without  difficulty,  because  of  the 
indefiniteness  of  the  words  "  against  them."  To 
whom  is  reference  here  made?  It  can  hardly 
be  questioned  that  by  66%ai,  "  dignities,"  literally 
"  glories,"  in  the  previous  verse  the  Apostle 
meant  angels,  the  dignities  of  the  spirit-world, 
in  contradistinction  to  Kvpiorr/c,  "  dominion,"  in 
which  he  before  referred  to  those  earthly  au- 
thorities whom  these  false  teachers  set  at 
naught.  The  verbs  used  in  the  two  clauses  sup- 
port this  view.  The  dominion  they  venture  to 
despise,  at  the  dignities  they  rail,  whereas  they 
ought  to  be  afraid  of  them.  Now  even  to  the 
fallen  angels  there  attaches  a  dignity  by  reason 
of  their  first  estate.  In  the  New  Testament  the 
chief  of  them  is  called  by  Christ  Himself  "  the 
prince  of  this  world"  (John  xiv.  30),  and  by  St. 
Paul  ■"  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  "  (Eph. 
ii.  2);  and  he  has  a  sovereignty  over  those  who 
shared  his  rebellion  and  his  fall.  Having  de- 
scribed the  railing  of  the  false  teachers  in  the 
previous  verse  as  directed  alike  against  the  evil 
angels  and  the  good,  it  seems  preferable  here 
to  take  "  against  them  "  as  applying  to  the  evil 
angels.  Even  against  them,  though  they  must 
be  conscious  of  their  sin  and  rebellion  against 
God,  the  good  angels,  who  still  abide  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  bring  no  railing  judg- 
ment, utter  no  reproach  or  upbraiding. 

There  may  have  been  in  St.  Peter's  thought 
that  solemn  scene  depicted  in  Zech.  iii.,  where, 
in  the  presence  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  that 
highest  angel  who  is  Jehovah's  special  repre- 
sentative, Joshua  the  high-priest  appears,  and 
at  his  right  hand  Satan  standing  to  be  his  ad- 
versary, and  to  charge  him,  and  the  nation 
through  him,  with  their  remissness  in  the  work 
of  the  restoration  of  God's  temple.  There  the 
angel  of  the  Lord,  full  of  mercy,  as  Satan  was 
full  of  hate,  checked  the  adversary's  accusation, 
saying,  "  The  Lord  rebuke  thee,  Satan."  The 
same  application  of  the  words  "against  them" 
is  suggested  by  the  apocryphal  illustration  in 
St.  Jude  (ver.  9),  where  in  the  contention  about 
the  body  of  Moses  no  greater  rebuke  is  admin- 
istered to  the  devil  by  the  archangel  Michael. 
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This  exposition  does  not  remove  all  difficulty. 
For  as  the  angels  in  the  verse  appear  to  be 
spoken  of  as  superior  in  might  and  power  to 
these  corrupt  teachers,  it  seems  natural  at  first 
sight  to  refer  to  them  the  indefinite  expression, 
and  to  explain  that  the  angels,  though  they  be 
so  exalted,  bring  no  railing  judgment  before 
God  against  these. teachers  and  their  evil  do- 
ings. But  from  what  Scripture  tells  us  of  the 
angels,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  or  why 
they  should  bring  such  a  judgment.  Nowhere 
is  such  an  office  assigned  to,  or  exercised  by, 
these  spiritual  beings,  nor  are  we  anywhere  told 
that  the  observance  of  the  deeds  of  the  wicked  is 
in  their  province.  They  rejoice  over  one  sin- 
ner that  repenteth;  they  stand  in  God's  pres- 
ence as  the  representatives  of  spotless  inno- 
cence; they  are  sent  forth  by  God  as  His  mes- 
sengers of  judgment  and  of  love;  but  we  never 
find  them  as  accusers  of  the  wicked.  That  of- 
fice Satan  has  taken  for  his  own. 

But  the  words  which  the  Apostle  uses  seem 
hardly  to  make  it  necessary  that  the  comparison 
should  be  between  angels  and  these  teachers 
of  destruction.  In  the  passage  of  Zechariah 
which  we  judge  to  have  been  in  St.  Peter's  mind 
when  he  wrote,  the  angel  is  that  mightiest  spirit 
among  the  angelic  host  who  is  identified  in  the 
language  of  the  prophet  with  Jehovah  Himself; 
and  the  angel  in  St.  Jude's  illustration  is  the 
archangel  Michael.  Conceiving  that  by  "  an- 
gels "  St.  Peter  intends  these  chief  members  of 
the  celestial  powers,  the  sentence  may  be  taken 
to  mean  that  the  most  glorious  beings  among 
the  angelic  throng,  those  who  are  greater  in 
might  and  power  than  the  "  dignities  "  of  whom 
he  has  spoken,  bring  no  railing  judgment  even 
against  the  fallen  angels,  whereas  these  men 
presume  to  blaspheme  beings  of  an  order  far 
above  themselves.  Such  a  conception  of  sub- 
ordination in  the  spirit-world  as  is  here  sug- 
gested is  not  foreign  to  New  Testament 
thought.  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  angels  in 
heaven  as  representing  "  principality,  power, 
might,  and  dominion"  (Eph.  i.  21);  and  in  the 
same  Epistle  the  evil  angels  are  mentioned  in 
like  terms:  "The  principalities,  the  powers,  the 
world-rulers  of  this  darkness  "  (vi.  12).  Similar 
language  is  found  also  in  Col.  i.  16.  Taking 
this  view  of  St.  Peter's  meaning,  the  daring  and 
presumption  of  these  false  teachers  are  set  in  a 
stronger  contrast.  Whereas  the  highest  angels, 
those  who  stand  first  among  the  heavenly  host 
and  dwell  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
Lord,  though  they  might  accuse  Satan  and  his 
angels  of  rebellion,  yet  refrain;  these  bold  trans- 
gressors among  the  race  of  men  cast  forth  their 
blasphemy  against  the  whole  spiritual  world. 

"  But  these,  as  creatures  without  reason,  born 
mere  animals  to  be  taken  and  destroyed,  railing 
in  matters  whereof  they  are  ignorant,  shall  in 
their  destroying  surely  be  destroyed."  The 
glory  of  man  in  creation  is  his  reason.  It  is 
bestowed  that  he  may  freely,  and  not  by  con- 
straint, consent  unto  the  will  of  God,  and  also 
may  by  it  discipline  the  body  and  hinder  it  from 
becoming  his  master.  For  the  soul  tabernacling 
in  the  flesh  there  is  ever  this  peril,  and  by  it 
these  false  teachers  in  the  Asian  Churches  had 
been  ensnared.  Thus  they  were  degraded,  and 
were  frustrating  the  end  for  which  the  light  of 
reason  was  given.  They  were  become  like  the 
horse  and  mule,  which  have  no  understanding. 
When  the  serpent  tempted   Eve,   he   set  before 


her  his  own  elevation  through  the  fruit  which 
to  her  was  forbidden. 

"I  of  brute  human,  ye  of  human  gods," 

was  his  tempting  speech.  These  men  had  given 
themselves  up  for  a  less  noble  bribe.  The  bait 
of  sensual  indulgence  was  offered,  and  their  ac- 
ceptance of  it  had  brought  them  down  to  the 
level  of  creatures  without  reason.  Their  con- 
duct and  their  lessons  merited  such  a  compari- 
son, and  showed  how  their  nobler  part  had  been 
warped  by  excess.  To  blaspheme  against  the 
powers  of  the  spirit-world  is  conduct  which  can 
only  be  paralleled  by  that  of  the  senseless  ani- 
mals, which,  with  utter  ignorance  of  conse- 
quences, will  rush  upon  objects  whose  strength 
they  know  not,  and  perish  in  their  blind  on- 
slaught. But  the  beasts  were  born  to  be  taken 
and  destroyed;  no  higher  fate  was  in  their 
power. 

Men  were  meant  for  a  nobler  end,  and  it 
is  only  when  the  rein  is  given  to  appetite  that 
they  become  from  human  brutish  in  their  knowl- 
edge, more  brutish  than  to  know.  Thus  in 
their  ignorance  they  rail  at  all  loftier  thought, 
and  of  their  railing  make  a  show  of  knowledge. 
Here  they  are  more  noxious  than  the  unreason- 
ing brutes.  Their  blinding  lessons  gain  a  hear- 
ing; and  those  who  listen  are  drawn  on  by  the 
same  lust,  and  willingly  follow  after  ignorance. 
But  the  work  of  all  carries  condemnation  with 
it.  Man,  whose  gaze  was  meant  ever  to  be  up- 
ward, is  bowed  down  to  earth  like  the  beasts 
of  the  field,  which  are  meant  only  for  capture 
and  destruction.  On  such  perversion  God  will 
surely  visit.  They  shall  reap  the  fruit  of  their 
bold  self-will,  and  in  the  time  of  their  visitation 
they  shall  perish. 

"  Suffering  wrong  as  the  hire  of  wrong- 
doing." The  Authorised  Version  translates  a 
somewhat  different  text  (Ko^tiovfievoi),  "  and  shall 
receive  the  reward  of  wrong-doing."  This  is 
the  easier  sentence,  and  connects  itself  well  with 
what  precedes;  but  it  has  not  the  strongest  sup- 
port. By  the  text  which  the  Revised  Version 
has  adopted  (afiiKui>fj.evoi),  the  Apostle  does  not 
mean  that  these  sinners  meet  a  punishment 
which  they  have  not  deserved,  and  in  that  sense 
suffer  wrong:  but  that  they  are  themselves 
brought  under  the  penalties  of  the  wrong  into 
which  they  are  leading  others.  As  the  Psalmist 
says,  their  wickedness  comes  down  on  their  own 
pate,  and  in  the  net  which  they  hid  privily  is 
their  own  foot  taken.  They  differ  from  Ba- 
laam, whose  example  St.  Peter  is  soon  about  to 
instance.  These  men  secure  the  reward  they 
seek,  larger  resources  to  squander  on  their  lust; 
yet  this,  their  success,  as  they  would  call  it, 
proves  their  overthrow. 

"  Men  that  count  it  pleasure  to  revel  in  the 
daytime."  They  that  are  drunken  are  drunken 
in  the  night,  and  the  same  holds  ordinarily  of 
other  excesses.  They  come  not  to  the  light  be- 
cause their  deeds  are  evil.  But  these  men  have 
cast  aside  all  such  timorousness.  They  find  a 
zest  in  outrage  and  in  going  beyond  others,  so 
as  to  add  the  daytime  to  the  night  for  their 
indulgences.  The  sense  of  "  luxury  that  lasts 
but  for  a  day,"  that  is  ephemeral,  and  perishes 
in  the  using,  is  hardly  to  be  extracted  from  the 
Greek;  but  with  St.  James  (v.  5)  in  mind,  where 
the  verb  is  connected  with  the  noun  of  this 
verse,  "  Ye  have  lived  delicately  on  the  earth 
and   taken   your   pleasure,"   it   may   perhaps   be 
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allowable,  as  some  have  done,  to  interpret  hi 
ty£f>9  as  signifying  "  the  time  of  this  present 
life."  The  men  live  as  though  life  were  be- 
stowed for  no  other  object  than  their  revelry. 

"  Spots  and  blemishes."  St.  Peter  must  have 
had  in  his  thought  the  epithets  which  he  ap- 
plied to  Christ:  "a  lamb  without  blemish  and 
without  spot  "  (1  Peter  i.  9).  Utterly  alien  to 
the  spirit  and  life  of  Jesus  is  these  men's  wan- 
tonness. They  belong  rather  to  him  who  is  de- 
scribed as  a  roaring  lion,  walking  about  to  find 
whom  he  may  devour. 

"  Revelling  in  their  lovefeasts  while  they  feast 
with  you."  Here  also  the  Revised  Version  ac- 
cepts a  text  different  from  that  rendered  by  the 
Authorised,  which  for  the  first  clause  has 
"  sporting  themselves  with  their  own  deceiv- 
ings  "  (d^-dratc).  This  refers  to  "  the  feigned 
words  "  with  which  they  have  been  pictured  as 
making  a  gain  of  the  unstable  souls  whom  they 
lead  astray.  They  find  a  sport  in  their  delusion, 
a  pleasure,  which  is  devilish,  in  the  evil  they 
are  working.  The  other  reading,  ayanais,  which 
is  also  found  in  Jude  12,  refers  to  those  gath- 
erings of  the  faithful  in  the  earliest  period  of 
the  Church's  history  where  the  brethren  by  par- 
taking in  common  of  a  simple  meal  gave  a 
symbol  of  Christian  equality  and  love.  It  may 
be  that  this  in  its  origin  was  the  assembling 
of  the  congregation  for  "  the  breaking  of 
bread,"  but  we  soon  find  the  social  meal  had 
become  a  distinct  observance.  And  we  know 
from  St.  Paul's  letter  to  the  Church  of  Corinth 
that  disorder  was  introduced  into  these  meet- 
ings, and  that  luxury  and  disparity  ofttimes  took 
the  place  of  simplicity  and  equality.  "  In  your 
eating,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  each  one  taketh  be- 
fore other  his  own  supper,  and  one  is  hungry, 
and  another  is  drunken.  .  .  .  When  ye  come 
together  tarry  one  for  another  "  (1  Cor.  xi.  21). 
In  these  Asian  congregations  the  evil  had  gone 
to  a  greater  length.  Instead  of  a  sober  as- 
sembly, where  friendly  converse  might  form  a 
fitting  accompaniment  to  the  more  solemn 
breaking  of  bread  in  remembrance  of  their 
Lord,  these  lovefeasts  were  converted  into  a 
revel  by  the  luxurious  additions  which  the  false 
teachers  took  care  to  have  supplied.  The  Apos- 
tle calls  them  their  lovefeasts,  because  it  was 
from  their  conduct  that  the  gathering  took  its 
character.  The  members  of  the  Church  were 
indeed  invited,  but  these  men  made  themselves 
leaders  of  the  meal,  and  turned  what  was  meant 
to  be  a  simple  repast  into  a  scene  of  riot  and 
indulgence.  But  such  excess  only  opens  the 
floodgates  for  more. 

"  Having  eyes  full  of  adultery,  and  that  cannot 
cease  from  sin."  These  preachers  of  freedom 
from  the  restraints  of  the  Law  must  make  their 
evil  liberty  known,  and  so  they  shamelessly 
parade  it  even  in  the  meetings  of  the  brethren. 
They  cast  about  them  their  licentious  glances, 
and  their  lustful  gaze  is  unchecked.  Nay,  they 
have  so  given  it  rein  that  now  it  is  beyond  their 
control.  •  Their  eyes  cannot  cease  from  sin. 
The  original  speaks  of  "  eyes  full  of  an  adul- 
teress." By  this  unusual  expression  the  Apos- 
tle seems  to  point  to  the  danger  that  such  con- 
duct would  meet  with  a  response,  that  the  sis- 
ters in  the  Church  would  be  beguiled  and  led  to 
join  hands  with  these  teachers  of  license.  With 
this  we  may  compare  the  language  addressed  to 
the  Church  of  Thyatira  concerning  "  the  woman 
Jezebel,  which  calleth  herself  a  prophetess,  and 


teacheth  and  seduceth  My  servants  to  commit 
fornification  "  (Rev.   ii.  20). 

"  Enticing  unsteadfast  souls;  having  a  heart 
exercised  in  covetousness;  children  of  cursing." 
A  very  pestilence  must  such  men  have  been  to 
the  Churches.  For  there  are  always  many  to 
be  found  who  are  not  established  in  the  truth, 
though  it  be  present  with  them,  men  whom  the 
bait  of  a  promised  freedom,  with  its  assumption 
of  superiority,  will  always  catch.  There  is  in 
it  a  witchery  worse  even  than  that  which,  in 
another  direction,  had  once  before  led  the  Ga- 
latians  astray.  Satan  himself  offers  the  tempta- 
tion, and  finds  allies  within  men's  hearts  to  help 
his  cause.  It  is  only  by  those  steadfast  in  the 
faith  that  he  can  be  withstood  (1  Peter  v.  9). 
They  look  beyond  to-day,  and  to  a  brighter, 
purer  joy  than  any  which  he  can  offer.  So  they 
are  safe.  But,  alas!  in  the  Churches  such  men 
are  often  but  the  remnant,  and  the  trade  of  the 
beguiler  makes  its  gain  in  every  age.  And  it 
was  for  material  gain  these  men  were  laying 
themselves  out;  and,  that  they  might  be  perfect 
in  their  craft,  they  had  put  themselves,  as  it 
were,  to  school,  gone  through  a  training.  As 
was  said  of  Israel  in  old  time  (Jer.  xxii.  17), 
their  eyes  and  their  heart  are  but  for  their 
covetousness,  greed  of  defilement,  and  greed  of 
gain.  Children  of  cursing  are  they  in  a  double 
sense:  they  are  a  curse  to  those  whom  they 
lead  astray;  and  in  spite  of  the  popularity  which 
for  a  time  they  will  seem  to  enjoy,  there  is  no 
blessing  upon  them.  Their  doom  is  foretold 
from  of  old.  The  lamp  of  God's  prophecy 
makes  it  clear  that  such  men  are  the  children 
of  Cain. 

"  Forsaking  the  right  way,  they  went  astray, 
having  followed  the  way  of  Balaam  the  son  of 
Beor,  who  loved  the  hire  of  wrong-doing."  It 
is  an  aggravation  of  wrong-doing  when  those 
who  know  the  good  willingly  choose  the  evil. 
Of  such  men  there  is  little  hope.  To  wander  is 
their  choice;  and  as  wrong  paths  are  many,  and 
the  right  but  one,  they  become  wanderers  to  the 
end.  That  the  closing  of  their  eyes  was  in  these 
teachers  a  self-chosen  course  we  see  from  the 
example  which  St.  Peter  has  chosen  to  illustrate 
their  character.  Balaam,  however  he  gained  his 
knowledge  and  however  unworthy  he  was  to 
possess  it,  certainly  knew  much  of  Jehovah,  and 
had  been  used  to  keep  alive  the  knowledge  of 
God  among  the  heathen  round  about  him;  but 
his  heart  was  not  whole  with  God.  To  be 
known  as  the  prophet  of  the  Lord  was  a  reputa- 
tion which  he  prized,  but  mainly,  as  it  seems, 
for  the  credit  it  gave  him  among  his  fellows. 
When  the  chance  came,  he  would  fain  endeavour 
to  serve  two  masters.  It  has  been  for  ever 
true,  "Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon"; 
but  Balaam  resolved  to  try.  He  thought  by 
importunity  to  prevail  with  God  for  so  much 
liberty  of  speech  as  would  gain  Balak's  silver 
and  gold.  When  his  intention  was  thwarted, 
and  his  mouth  was  filled  with  blessings  instead 
of  curses,  he  still  hankered  after  Balak's  hon- 
ours and  money,  and  wrought  for  Israel  by  his 
counsel  the  curse  which  his  lips  were  hindered 
from  uttering. 

And  these  teachers  of  license  in  the  name  of 
freedom  moved  among  the  Christian  Churches 
as  though  they  were  true  brethren.  They  used 
Christian  phrases  in  their  "  feigned  words,"  yet 
were  ready  to  lead  their  followers  in  a  way  as 
dissolute   as   that   which   the   son   of   Beor   sug- 
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gested  to  the  Midianites  (Num.  xxxi.  16)  that 
the  children  of  Israel  might  trespass  against  the 
Lord.  For  these  men's  hearts  were  set  on  the 
hire  of  wrong-doing.  Yet  their  offence  was 
even  fouler  than  Balaam's,  for  to  their  lust  and 
covetousness  they  added  hypocrisy. 

"  But  he  was  rebuked  for  his  own  transgres- 
sion: a  dumb  ass  spake  with  man's  voice  and 
stayed  the  madness  of  the  prophet."  The  word 
which  St.  Peter  here  uses  for  "  rebuke,"  and 
which  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, implies  a  rebuke  administered  by  argu- 
ment, a  refutation  such  as  reasonable  persons 
will  yield  to.  The  dumb  ass  (St.  Peter's  word 
is  literally  "  beast  of  burden  ")  appealed  to  her 
conduct  all  her  life  through.  Was  I  ever  wont 
to  do  this  unto  thee?  Should  I  do  so  now  with- 
out good  reason?  The  reason  was  made  plain 
at  the  sight  of  the  angel.  That  presence  made 
the  rider  bow  his  head  and  fall  on  his  face.  But 
what  excuse  was  there  for  his  lawlessness?  For 
that  is  the  sense  which  the  Apostle  puts  on  Ba- 
laam's transgression.  And  the  word  which  he 
adds  makes  the  rebuke  more  strong.  It  was 
his  own  transgression.  The  swerving  of  the 
dumb  beast  was  not  of  herself.  She  would  have 
held  to  the  right  way  had  it  been  possible,  but 
her  master's  lawlessness  was  very  madness; 
and  he  was  the  prophet,  she  the  speechless 
brute.  It  has  been  said,  "  Quern  Deus  vult 
perdere  prius  dementat."  But  the  proverb  is 
not  true.  The  destruction  is  not  of  God's  will; 
the  madness  comes  of  a  self-chosen  course  of 
rebellion.  Ever  God's  voice  is,  as  it  was  of 
old,  "  It  is  thy  destruction,  O  Israel,  that  thou 
art  against  Me,  against  thy  help  "  (Hos.  xiii.  9). 
The  ruin  is  self-destruction,  an  infatuation  which 
will  accept  no  remonstrance,  brook  no  check. 
For  the  warning  voice  of  the  dumb  beast  only 
hindered  Balaam's  evil  project  for  a  brief  mo- 
ment; and  though  the  Divine  power  which 
loosed  the  tongue  of  the  ass  kept  her  master's 
in  check,  the  maddening  greed  for  Balak's  gold 
was  in  his  heart  and  at  all  costs  would  be  satis- 
fied, and  led  him  to  destruction.  Such  is  the 
penalty  of  those  who  willingly  desert  the  right 
way  through  love  of  the  hire  of  wrong-doing. 
In  forsaking  God,  they  forsake  the  fountain  of 
wisdom.  Then  their  lawlessness  degrades  their 
human  endowments  to  the  level  of  the  brutish, 
and  the  obedient  drudging  of  the  dumb  beasts 
of  burden  speaks  loud — for  God  gives  it  a 
tongue — against  the  mad  errors  of  rebellious 
men. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

ALTOGETHER  BECOME  ABOMINABLE. 

2  Peter  ii.  17-22. 

The  Apostle  now  describes  these  traitors  to 
the  cause  of  Christ  under  another  aspect.  They 
proffer  themselves  as  guides  and  teachers.  As 
such  they  should  be  sources  of  refreshment  and 
help.  But  in  every  respect  they  belie  the  char- 
acter which  they  have  assumed.  "  These  are 
springs  without  water."  The  blessing  of  a 
spring  is  only  known  to  the  full  in  Eastern 
lands.  Hence  it  is  that  in  Bible  language  wells 
and  fountains  are  constantly  used  as  emblematic 
of  happiness.  When  Israel  is  brought  out  of 
Egypt,  their  destination  is  described  as  "  a  land 


of  fountains."  Mental  and  spiritual  blessings 
are  pictured  by  this  figure:  "The  mouth  of  a 
righteous  man  is  a  well  of  life"  (Prov.  x.  11); 
'  The  wellspring  of  wisdom  is  a  flowing  brook  " 
(Prov.  xviii.  4).  The  invitation  which  the 
prophet  publishes  in  God's  name  runs,  "  Ho, 
every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters  " 
(Isa.  lv.  1);  and  the  gracious  promise  is, 
"  With  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the  wells 
of  salvation  "  (Isa.  xii.  3).  To  those  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  language  of  this  sort  St. 
Peter's  words  convey  a  picture  of  utter  disap- 
pointment. Where  men  had  a  right  to  expect 
that  they  would  find  brightness  and  refresh- 
ment, where  they  were  promised  an  oasis  in  the 
world's  desert,  there  proved  to  be  only  a  de- 
lusive mirage;  and  for  this  the  brethren  were 
beguiled  to  forsake  the  living  waters  which 
Christ  has  promised  to  His  faithful  ones.  "  And 
mists  driven  by  a  storm."  Here  the  same 
thought  is  put  into  another  shape.  Mists,  rest- 
ing above  the  ground,  play  a  part  like  that  of 
the  watersprings  beneath.  They  protect  from 
scorching  heat,  and  drop  down  blessing  on  the 
thirsty  land.  But  when  they  are  chased  away 
by  the  whirlwind,  they  can  furnish  neither  pro- 
tection nor  nourishment.  And  so  helpless  for 
those  who  followed  them  were  these  apostles  of 
license.  Like  mists  they  were,  it  is  true,  but 
only  in  their  blinding  influence.  They  brought 
with  them  blasts  of  vain  doctrine,  in  their  crafti- 
ness, after  the  wiles  of  error,  and  so  created  a 
desolation  for  those  who  sought  unto  them. 
We  cannot  help  comparing  this  description  with 
the  ever-increasing  illumination  that  flows  from 
the  lamp  of  prophecy,  making  the  world's  dark 
places  light. 

"  For  whom  the  blackness  of  darkness  hath 
been  reserved."  Yes,  for  these  also  God  has 
a  destiny  in  store.  It  is  reserved,  as  is  the  in- 
corruptible inheritance  (1  Peter  i.  4)  which 
awaits  His  faithful  ones.  But  it  is  in  those  pits 
of  darkness  to  which  the  rebellious  angels  were" 
committed.  Yet  even  in  the  Apostle's  language 
there  shines  out  somewhat  of  God's  mercy. 
The  sinner's  doom  is  certain,  but  the  blow  has 
not  yet  fallen;  the  blackness  of  darkness  is  pre- 
pared, but  was  not  prepared  for  men.  Only 
those  fall  into  it  who  persist  in  their  rebellion. 
For  them,  in  the  words  of  Christ,  it  will  be  the 
outer  darkness,  where  is  the  weeping  and  the 
gnashing  of  teeth. 

"  For,  uttering  great  swelling  words  of  vanity, 
they  entice  in  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  by  lascivious- 
ness,  those  who  are  just  escaping  from  them 
that  live  in  error."  St.  Peter's  words  are  here 
very  aptly  chosen  to  contrast  the  boastful  pre- 
tensions of  these  corrupters  with  the  hollow- 
ness  and  delusion  of  all  they  promise.  St.  Jude 
(16)  tells  of  the  great  swelling  words,  but  does 
not  add  that  further  touch  which  proclaims  their 
emptiness;  St.  Paul  (1  Tim.  i.  6)  says  that  such 
men  fall  to  their  vain  and  boastful  talking  be- 
cause they  have  swerved  from  purity  of  heart, 
from  a  good  conscience,  and  from  faith  un- 
feigned. From  such  there  is  nothing  to  be  ex- 
pected but  falseness  and  unreality;  they  arrogate 
to  themselves  a  penetration  which  others  have 
not.  Theirs  it  is  to  have  found  a  deeper  mean- 
ing in  revelation,  to  have  worked  their  way  to 
a  freedom  beyond  the  rest,  a  freedom  in  the 
midst  of  sin,  which  imparts  to  those  who  attain 
to  it  a  freedom  to  sin  with  impunity.  Thus  do 
they  entice  in  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  by  lascivious- 
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ness.      Such    a    liberty    suits    the    natural    man; 
such  guides  find  many  to  follow  them. 

True  Christian  freedom,  the  freedom  of  St. 
Paul,  calls  for  constant  watchfulness,  earnest 
anxiety  at  every  step,  for  life  is  full  of  treacher- 
ous roads.  But  forethought  and  carefulness 
are  lacking  for  the  most  part  in  those  who  have 
just  escaped  from  the  entanglements  of  error. 
"  I  buffet  my  body,"  was  the  Apostle's  rule, 
"and  bring  it  into  bondage"  (1  Cor.  ix.  27). 
This  was  the  discipline  to  free  the  soul.  And 
to  others  he  preaches  in  his  letter  to  Timothy 
that  "  the  grace  of  God  hath  appeared,  bring- 
ing salvation  to  all  men"  (2  Tim.  ii.  11).  But 
mark  the  pathway  which  leads  to  this  life:  "  In- 
structing us  to  the  intent  that,  denying  ungodli- 
ness and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world." 
Such  precepts  these  men  mocked  at.  There  was 
a  nobler  knowledge,  they  said,  a  higher  initia- 
tion. To  this  they  had  attained;  to  this  they 
beguiled  their  followers. 

Such  men  are  unspeakably  dangerous  to  those 
who  have  made  but  little  progress  in  spiritual 
life.  It  is  only  those  who,  like  Nehemiah  of  old, 
have  become  firm  of  purpose  through  prayer 
to  the  God  of  heaven,  and  know  the  dangers 
that  everywhere  beset  them,  that  can  with- 
stand such  temptation.  As  he  laboured  amid  the 
ruins  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  was  so  zealous  to 
restore,  there  came  to  him  the  invitation  of  the 
Samaritans,  "Come,  let  us  meet  together;  .  .  . 
let  us  take  counsel  together  "  (Neh.  vi.).  No 
doubt  the  viliage  in  the  plain  of  Ono,  to  which 
they  asked  him  to  come,  was  a  pleasanter  place 
just  then  than  the  bare  hill-top  of  Zion,  with 
its  desolation  and  ruins.  But  his  heart  misgave 
him  at  the  words  of  such  counsellors.  "  They 
thought  to  do  me  mischief."  And  his  sturdy 
answer  to  the  tempters  is  a  pattern  and  a  lesson 
for  all  time:  "  I  am  doing  a  great  work,  so  that 
I  cannot  come  down."  For  it  is  always  to  come 
down  that  such  counsellors  invite  us,  not  to  be 
afraid  of  putting  ourselves  on  their  level.  They 
may  cloke  it  under  the  name  of  elevation,  as 
these  Asian  tempters  did.  They  talk  of  this  as 
liberty  and  power,  just  as  the  archfiend  himself 
spake  to  the  Saviour,  tempting  Him  to  a  boast- 
ful display  of  His  trust  in  His  Father:  "Cast 
Thyself  down."  Those  who  fall  fall  in  this  way, 
by  a  too  ready  yielding  to  some  acceptable  bait; 
and  then  they  find  themselves,  not  free,  but 
prisoners.  And  the  weak  in  the  faith,  those 
who  are  only  just  escaped  from  error,  are  those 
from  among  whom  the  deluders  seek  and  find 
their  victims. 

"  Promising  them  liberty,  while  they  them- 
selves are  bond-servants  of  corruption;  for  of 
whom  a  man  is  overcome,  of  the  same  is  he 
also  brought  into  bondage."  Here  we  have  two 
views  of  the  same  persons.  First  their  own  pic- 
ture. They  proclaim  their  superiority  in  lofty 
terms.  Satan  and  his  servants  have  always  been 
liberal  with  promises.  "  Ye  shall  be  as  gods, 
knowing  good  and  evil,"  "  All  these  things  will 
I  give  Thee,  if  Thou  wilt  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship me,"  are  sample  speeches  of  the  arch- 
tempter.  And  these  men  follow  their  master; 
but,  says  the  Apostle,  they  are  themselves  in  the 
grossest  slavery.  He  personifies  Destruction  as 
a  power  who  holds  them  in  her  chains.  And 
the  idea  sets  sin  before  us  in  a  terrible  light. 
It  begins  in  the  single  act,  over  which  men  fancy 
they  have  entire  control;  but  the  acts  become  a 


habit,  and  this,  like  a  mighty,  living  power 
within  men,  but  beyond  their  sway,  overmasters 
their  whole  being,  and  drives  them  at  its  will. 
In  the  case  of  these  men,  no  faculty  was  free; 
their  very  eyes  could  not  cease  from  sin. 

"  For  if,  after  they  have  escaped  the  defile- 
ments of  the  world  through  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  they  are 
again  entangled  therein  and  overcome,  the  last 
state  is  become  worse  with  them  than  the  first." 
"  Corruptio  optimi  pessima "  is  a  well-known 
and  very  true  dictum,  and  the  Apostle  sets  these 
false  teachers  before  us  as  a  notable  illustration 
of  it.  The  backsliders,  the  renegades  who  de- 
sert a  cause,  are  sure  to  exhibit  intense  hostility 
to  the  position  from  which  they  have  fallen 
away.  They  are  constrained  to  do  so  that  men 
may  think  they  have  a  warrant  for  their  con- 
duct; and  often  they  have  an  uneasy  conscience, 
which  they  must  try  to  silence  by  large  asser- 
tion of  the  rectitude  and  wisdom  of  what  they 
do.  Satan  himself  is  the  great  instance.  The 
state  from  which  by  rebellion  he  fell  was  un- 
speakably glorious,  a  life  in  the  presence  of  per- 
fect holiness.  Now  he  takes  his  pleasure  in 
marring  everything  that  is  holy,  in  defiling 
God's  world  and  filling  it  with  pollution  through 
the  sin  which  he  has  introduced. 

These  Asian  backsliders  had  tasted  the  good 
grace  of  God.  The  Apostle  speaks  of  their 
knowledge  of  Christ  as  that  true  comprehension 
of  His  love  and  mercy  which  draws  men  away 
from  the  world  and  its  allurements.  They  had 
escaped  and  found  a  camp  of  refuge.  But  to 
take  service  under  Christ  means  to  bear  the 
cross,  and  to  bear  it  patiently.  Jesus  puts  His 
servants  to  the  proof,  and  not  all  who  have  set 
their  hands  to  the  plough  continue  steadfast  in 
their  work  till  the  harvest  comes.  They  halt  in 
the  process  of  that  growth  of  grace  which  St. 
Peter  describes  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  letter. 
In  their  temperance  they  should  provide  pa- 
tience, endurance  in  well-doing.  Many,  how- 
ever, persevere  but  for  a  little  time;  and  the 
world  seizes  the  opportunity  of  their  doubt  and 
hesitation,  comes  forward  with  its  allurements, 
and  captures  the  weak  in  faith.  And  such  were 
these  men,  and  their  capture  was  fatal.  They 
were  now  in  the  toils  of  a  net  from  which  there 
was  little  chance  of  escape;  they  were  overcome 
and  made  very  slaves.  In  their  first  efforts  to 
walk  with  Christ  they  had  been  enabled  to  wrest 
themselves  away  from  their  evil  life;  but  now 
they  were  sunk  down,  overpowered,  and  blind, 
with  a  blindness  the  more  terrible  because  they 
had  known  what  it  was  to  have  sight.  Their 
last  state  was  unspeakably  worse  than  the  first. 

St.  Peter  has  in  mind  the  parable  of  his 
Master  (Matt.  xii. ;  Luke  xi.)  which  was  spoken 
prophetically  of  the  Jewish  people.  There 
Christ  tells  of  the  evil  spirit  which  has  been  cast 
out,  but  no  attempt  made  to  fill  his  place  with 
a  better  tenant.  Soon  finding  no  rest,  he  re- 
turns, and  beholds  his  former  home  swept,  and 
garnished,  and  unoccupied.  Then  he  goes  and 
takes  seven  other  spirits  more  wicked  than  him- 
self, who  enter  with  him  and  dwell  there.  With 
what  solemn  meaning  come  those  words  which 
follow  the  parable,  "  Blessed  are  they  that  hear 
the  word  of  God  and  keep  it"!  (Luke  xi.  28). 
To  have  heard,  and  not  to  have  kept,  indeed 
makes  the  last  state  worse  than  the  first. 

"  For  it  were  better  for  them  not  to  have 
known    the    way    of    righteousness,'  than,    after 
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knowing  it,  to  turn  back  from  the  holy  com- 
mandment delivered  unto  them."  These  words 
of  the  Apostle  point  out  the  fear  and  care  which 
should  possess  the  hearts  of  those  whom  God 
blesses  with  large  opportunities:  fear  lest  they 
receive  them  amiss  and  fail  to  value  them;  care 
lest  they  pervert  them  to  a  wrong  use.  Our 
Lord's  own  words  form  the  mightiest  homily 
thereon  when  He  spake  to  those  cities  of  Gali- 
lee upon  which  a  great  light  was  shining  as  He 
dwelt  in  their  midst,  but  He  could  not  do  His 
mighty  works  there  because  of  their  unbelief. 
"  He  came  unto  His  own,  and  His  own  received 
Him  not."  Hence  the  solemn  denunciations  of 
woe  upon  them:  "It  shall  be  more  tolerable  in 
the  judgment  for  Tyre  and  Sidon,  for  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  than  for  them";  "The  queen 
of  the  south  shall  rise  up  in  the  judgment 
against  them  and  condemn."  And  more  sor- 
rowfully still  He  speaks  to  Jerusalem:  "  If  thou 
hadst  known  in  this  thy  day  the  things  that  be- 
long unto  thy  peace,  but  now  they  are  hid  from 
thine  eyes." 

Christ  went  away  unto  the  Father,  but  He  left 
the  Apostles  their  commission  to  teach  the  way 
of  righteousness  as  He  had  taught  it.  "  Teach 
them,"  He  says,  "  to  observe  all  things  whatso- 
ever I  have  told  you;  and  lo,  I  am  with  you 
always."  By  the  ministrations  of  St.  Paul  and 
his  fellow-labourers  the  feet  of  these  Asian  con- 
verts had  been  set  in  the  right  way.  They  had 
made  a  profession  of  faith  in  Christ's  sacrifice, 
and  thus  had  been  reckoned  among  the  right- 
eous, among  those  called  to  be  saints.  But  the 
journey  unto  righteousness  is  made  by  daily 
steps  in  keeping  God's  law;  and  if  these  be  not 
taken,  the  road  may  lie  open,  the  traveller  may 
see  it,  but  he  comes  no  nearer  to  the  goal. 
Nay,  in  this  road  there  is  no  standing  still. 
They  who  fail  to  press  forward  inevitably  slide 
back.  It  was  here  that  these  false  teachers  had 
failed.  The  command  of  God  checked  their  evil 
appetites  and  greed;  and  so  they  set  it  at  defi- 
ance and  turned  aside,  and  taught  their  deluded 
followers  that  God's  freedom  in  its  highest 
sense  meant  a  license  to  sin. 

Here  one  of  the  Apostle's  words  is  very  sig- 
nificant. He  says,  not  holy  commandments,  but 
holy  commandment,  telling  us  thus  that  the  Di- 
vine law  is  all  comprehended  in  the  right  order- 
ing of  the  heart.  In  principle  all  God's  laws 
are  one.  If  that  inward  source  of  all  our  right 
and  wrong  be  kept  pure,  from  it  are  the  issues 
of  life;  and  every  action  flowing  from  it  will 
then  have  a  righteous  aim.  Thus  men  lead  holy 
lives;  thus  they  keep  God's  commandments  in 
every  relation.  They  do  not  in  this  life  become 
free  from  offence;  they  stumble,  because  they 
are  compassed  by  infirmity.  But  they  act  from 
a  right  motive;  and  this,  and  not  the  sum-total 
of  results,  is  what  the  loving  Father  of  men  re- 
gards. Thus  the  Divine  law  is  the  law  of  true 
freedom,  supplying  a  principle,  but  leaving  the 
particular  actions  to  develop  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  each  man's  life.  This  is  the 
freedom  of  which  the  Psalmist  sings:  "  I  walk 
at  liberty,  for  I  seek  Thy  precepts "  (Psalm 
cxix.  45) ;  and  one  of  our  own  poets  extols  a 
life  so  ordered  by  Divine  law  as  the  truest, 
grandest  freedom: — 

"  Obedience  is  greater  than  freedom.     What's  free? 
The  vexed  straw  on  the  wind,  the  tossed  foam  on  the  sea; 
The  great  ocean  itself,  as  it  rolls  and  it  swells, 
In  the  bonds  of  a  boundless  obedience  dwells." 


"  It  has  happened  unto  them  according  to  the 
true  proverb,  The  dog  turning  to  his  own  vomit 
again,  and  the  sow  that  had  washed  to  wallow- 
ing in  the  mire."  To  describe  in  all  its  horror 
the  abysmal  depth  to  which  these  false  teachers 
have  sunk,  the  Apostle  makes  use  of  two  prov- 
erbs, one  of  which  he  adapts  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament (Prov.  xxvi.  11),  while  the  other  is  one 
which  would  impress  the  Jewish  mind  with  a 
feeling  of  utter  abomination.  The  dogs  of  the 
East  are  the  pariahs  of  the  animal  world,  while 
everything  pertaining  to  swine  was  detestable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Israelite.  But  all  the  loathing 
which  attached  to  these  outcasts  of  the  brute 
creation  did  not  suffice  to  portray  the  defile- 
ment of  these  teachers  of  lies  and  their  apostate 
lives.  It  needed  those  other  grosser  features — 
the  return  to  the  disgorged  meal;  the  greed  for 
filth,  where  a  temporary  cleansing  serves,  as  it 
were,  to  give  a  relish  for  fresh  wallowing — these 
traits  were  needed  ere  the  full  vileness  of  those 
sinners  could  be  expressed. 

Solomon  spake  his  proverb  of  the  fool  who 
goes  back  to  his  folly;  but  of  how  much  grosser 
lapse  is  he  guilty  who,  having  known  the  mercy 
of  Christ,  having  tasted  the  Father's  grace,  hav- 
ing been  illumined  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  turns 
again  to  the  world  and  its  pollutions,  goes  back 
into  the  far  country,  far  away  from  God,  and 
chooses  again  for  his  food  the  husks  that  the 
swine  did  eat! 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

AS  WERE  THE  DAYS  OF  NOAH. 

2  Peter  iii.  1-4. 

In  the  previous  chapter  the  Apostle  showed 
how  the  renegade  false  teachers  had  published 
among  the  brethren  their  seductive  doctrine  de- 
claring that  God's  fatherly  discipline  was  some- 
thing which  they  need  not  undergo,  that  the 
trials  which  He  sent  them  might  be  escaped, 
and  the  natural  bent  of  man's  heart  indulged  as 
fully  as  they  pleased.  The  foul  results  of  such 
lessons,  both  to  the  flock,  and  to  the  teachers, 
he  also  depicted  in  such  wise  as  to  render  them 
abhorrent.  Now  he  tells  of  a  further  lessson 
which  these  guides  on  the  downward  road  added 
to  the  former.  Those  who  do  not  accept  God's 
judgments  here  soon  go  on  to  deny  the  coming 
of  judgment  hereafter.  It  could  hardly  be  other- 
wise. The  wish  is  father  to  the  thought  as  truly 
in  matters  of  faith  as  of  practice.  Men  whose 
lives  are  all  centred  on  this  world  must  try  and 
convince  themselves,  if  possible,  that  the  day  of 
the  Lord,  of  which  God's  word  speaks  so  often, 
is  a  delusion,  and  may  be  cast  out  of  their 
thoughts.  This  these  men  did,  and  it  is  against 
this  scoffing  of  theirs  that  St.  Peter  directs  his 
exhortation  in  this  chapter. 

"  This  is  now,  beloved,  the  Second  Epistle 
that  I  write  unto  you."  Judging  from  the  ad- 
verb which  he  uses  (v^v,  now,  already),  we 
should  conclude  that  no  long  time  had  elapsed 
between  the  Apostle's  first  letter  and  the  second. 
And  by  calling  this  the  second,  he  shows  that 
it  is  intended  for  the  same  congregations  as  the 
former,  though  he  has  not  named  them  in  the 
salutation  with  which  the  letter  opens.  Afore- 
time they  had  been  tried  by  inward  questionings, 
and  he  sent  them  his  exhortation  and  testimony 
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that,  spite  of  all  their  trials,  this  was  the  true 
grace  of  God  which  they  had  received,  and  there- 
in they  should  stand  fast  (1  Peter  v.  12).  Now 
the  danger  is  from  without:  false  doctrine  and 
evil  living  as  its  consequence.  So,  though  he 
may  have  written  but  a  little  while  ago,  he  will 
neither  spare  himself  nor  neglect  them.  For 
the  danger  is  of  the  utmost  gravity.  It  threatens 
the  overthrow  of  all  true  Christian  life. 

"  And  in  both  of  them  I  stir  up  your  sincere 
mind  by  putting  you  in  remembrance."  Mark 
how  trustfully  he  appeals  to  the  sincerity  of  the 
minds  of  the  brethren,  just  as  before  (i.  12)  he 
said  they  knew  the  things  of  which  he  was  put- 
ting them  in  remembrance,  and  were  established 
in  the  truth  which  they  had  received.  And  what 
he  means  by  the  "  mind  "  we  may  see  from  1 
Peter  i.  13,  where  he  uses  the  same  word:  "  Gird 
up  the  loins  of  your  mind " — do  not  indulge 
vain,  lax,  and  speculative  opinions,  as  though 
these  would  forward  you  in  your  travel  through 
the  world — "  be  sober,  and  set  your  hope  per- 
fectly on  the  grace  that  is  to  be  brought  unto 
you."  A  mind  so  braced  looks  onward  to  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  looks  for  every  token 
of  its  drawing  nigh.  And  because  it  is  sincere, 
the  man  dare  look  into  its  inmost  recesses,  and 
by  self-examination  and  discipline  maintain  its 
purity.  He  can  think  soberly  of  the  Lord's 
coming  because  he  is  preparing  for  it.  But  he 
whose  mind  is  dark,  within  whom  the  light  has 
been  turned  into  darkness,  dare  not  think  on 
these  things,  but  with  all  his  might  endeavours 
to  forget,  ignore,  and  deny  them.  All  that  St. 
Peter  thinks  needful  for  these  Asian  brethren  is 
that  he  should  remind  them.  He  knows  that 
men's  minds  are  prone  to  slumber,  especially 
about  the  things  unseen  as  yet;  and  his  aim  is  to 
rouse  them  to  thorough  vigilance.  But  he  has  no 
new  lesson  to  give  them. 

"  That  ye  should  remember  the  words  which 
were  spoken  before  by  the  holy  prophets."  On 
few  themes  do  the  prophets  dwell  more  earnestly 
than  on  those  visitations  of  Jehovah  which  they 
publish  as  the  coming  of  the  day  of  the  Lord. 
With  Joel  (ii.  11,  32)  it  is  to  be  a  time  great  and 
terrible,  the  prospect  of  which  is  to  move  men 
to  repentance,  for  whosoever  shall  call  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  delivered.  And  Is- 
rael were  taught  in  many  ways  that  this  great 
day  was  constantly  at  hand.  They  were  pointed 
to  it  by  Isaiah  (xiii.  6)  when  the  overthrow  of 
Babylon  was  foretold.  For  that  nation  the  day 
of  the  Lord  was  coming  as  destruction  from  the 
Almighty.  Jeremiah  (xlvi.  10)  and  Ezekiel  (xxx. 
3)  preach  the  same  lesson  with  the  ruin  of  Egypt 
for  their  text.  It  is  a  day  of  vengeance,  when 
the  Lord  God  of  hosts  will  avenge  Him  of  His 
adversaries;  a  day  of  clouds,  in  which  a  sword 
shall  come  upon  Egypt,  and  her  foundations 
shall  be  broken  down.  By  what  they  beheld 
around  them  God's  people  were  to  learn  that  a 
like  day  would  come  upon  them  also,  upon 
everything  that  was  high  and  lifted  up  against 
God;  and  for  those  who  were  unprepared  another 
prophet  (Amos  v.  18)  declared  that  it  would  be 
darkness,  and  not  light.  Before  its  coming, 
therefore,  they  were  urged  (Zeph.  ii.  3)  to  turn 
to  the  Lord,  that  they  might  be  hid  in  the  day  of 
His  anger.  For  God  designed  by  it  to  make 
Himself  King  of  all  the  earth  (Zech.  xiv.  9), 
wherefore  it  would  be  great  and  terrible.  For 
though  Elijah  should  first  be  sent  (Mai.  iv.  5)  to 
turn  the  hearts  of  the   fathers  to  their  children 


and  the  hearts  of  the  children  to  their  fathers, 
in  its  manifestation  that  day  should  still  be  like 
a  refiner's  fire  to  purge  the  evil  from  among  the 
good. 

Not  without  solemn  purpose  were  all  these 
words  written  aforetime,  and  the  Christian 
preachers  who  felt  that  God  was  faithful  were 
sure  that  such  a  day  would  come  upon  all  the 
earth.  How  it  would,  be  manifested  was  for 
God,  and  not  for  them.  Some  of  those  who 
lived  when  St.  Peter  wrote  beheld  part  of  its 
accomplishment  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Holy 
City.  But  they  felt — and  their  lesson  is  one  for 
all  time — that  it  is  presumptuous  in  men  to  com- 
pute God's  days,  and  that  it  is  rebellious  blind- 
ness not  to  acknowledge  the  coming  of  His  day 
continually  in  the  great  crises  of  history.  How 
many  a  time  since  St.  Peter  spoke  has  the  Lord 
proclaimed  by  partial  judgments  the  certainty  of 
that  which  shall  come  at  the  last.  The  day  of  the 
Lord  is  attested  when  empires  fall,  when  hordes 
of  barbarians  break  in  upon  the  civilised  world 
that  has  grown  careless  of  God,  when  convul- 
sions rage  like  those  which  preceded  the  Refor- 
mation and  which  shook  Europe  at  the  French 
revolution,  and  we  may  add  to  these  the  troubles 
which  harass  our  own  land  to-day.  All  these 
things  preach  the  same  doctrine;  all  proclaim 
that  verily  there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  the  earth. 
Not  yet  is  the  voice  of  prophecy  silent.  Oh,  that 
men  would  but  remember  how  long  and  how 
surely  it  has  been  speaking! 

"  And  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  and  Sav- 
iour through  your  apostles."  In  connection  with 
the  subject  on  which  he  is  writing,  the  command- 
ment of  Jesus  to  which  St.  Peter  alludes  can 
hardly  be  other  than  that  which  occurs  in  the  ad- 
dress of  our  Lord  to  His  disciples  after  His  last 
visit  to  the  Temple:  "Watch,  therefore,  for  ye 
know  not  on  what  day  your  Lord  cometh;  .  .  . 
therefore  be  ready,  for  in  an  hour  that  ye  think 
not  the  Son  of  man  cometh"  (Matt.  xxiv.  42). 
And  with  the  last  judgment  in  his  thoughts,  we 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  frequency  with 
which  the  Apostle  in  this  letter  repeats  as  the 
title  of  Christ  "the  Lord  and  Saviour"  (i.  n;  ii. 
20;  iii.  2,  18).  This  precise  form  occurs  in  no 
other  part  of  the  New  Testament.  And  it  seems 
from  the  Apostle's  use  of  it  as  though,  while 
speaking  of  the  certainty  of  the  coming  of  the 
day  of  the  Lord,  he  desired  to  give  special  prom- 
inence to  the  thought  that  to  such  as  were  look- 
ing for  Him  He  would  manifest  Himself  as  the 
Saviour  and  Redeemer. 

The  words  "  your  apostles  "  also  appear  to  be 
used  with  design.  They  contain  a  direct  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  mission  of  St.  Paul  as  an  apos- 
tle. By  him  more  than  by  any  other  had  these 
regions  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ, 
and  we  may  rest  confident  that  the  gospel  which 
he  preached  elsewhere  he  preached  to  them  also. 
The  lesson  of  watchfulness  is  oft  repeated  in  his 
letters.  To  the  Corinthians  he  writes,  "  Watch 
ye;  stand  fast  in  the  faith;  quit  you  like  men;  be 
strong  "  (1  Cor.  xvi.  13),  while,  in  connection 
with  this  subject  of  the  day  of  the  Lord,  his 
words  to  the  Thessalonians  are,  "  Ye  yourselves 
know  perfectly  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  so 
cometh  as  a  thief  in  the  night.  .  .  .  But  ye  are 
not  in  darkness,  that  that  day  should  overtake 
you  as  a  thief.  Let  us  watch  and  be  sober"  (1 
Thess.  v.  2-6).  St.  Peter's  letter  was  to  be  read 
in  those  Galatian  Churches  whose  members  in 
past  days  had  doubted  about  the  apostolate  of  St. 
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Paul.  Its  warnings  would  sink  the  deeper  be- 
cause enforced  by  the  authority  of  him  who 
even  in  his  rebukes  had  spoken  to  them  as  his 
"  little  children  "  (Gal.  iv.   19). 

"  Knowing  this  first,  that  in  the  last  days 
mockers  shall  come  with  mockery."  St.  Peter 
says  the  mockers  will  come;  Polycarp  *  says  in 
his  day  they  had  come.  He  terms  them  the  first- 
born of  Satan,  and  tells  how  they  pervert  the 
oracles  of  the  Lord  to  their  own  lusts  and  deny 
that  there  is  either  resurrection  or  judgment. 
The  signs  of  the  times  were  not  difficult  to  read; 
and  the  Apostle  would  have  the  brethren  know 
what  to  look  for,  know  in  such  wise  that  they 
should  not  be  shaken  in  mind  by  what  they  saw 
or  heard.  For  this  the  first  need  was  Christian 
sobriety.  Thus  settled,  they  could  ponder  on  the 
words  of  ancient  prophecy  and  recall  the  lessons 
of  those  who  had  spoken  to  them  in  the  name  of 
Christ;  and  therewith  their  hearts  might  take 
comfort,  and  their  heads  be  lifted  up  with  ex- 
pectation, knowing  the  last  days  were  bringing 
their  redemption  nearer.  The  mockery  of  the 
sinners  would  keep  no  bounds.  This  he  ex- 
presses by  his  emphatic  words,  just  as  largeness 
of  blessing  is  described:  "  In  blessing  I  will  bless 
thee." 

"  Walking  after  their  own  lusts,  and  saying, 
Where  is  the  promise  of  His  coming?  "  They 
would  be  a  law  unto  themselves,  and  so  they  fol- 
lowed an  evil  law.  As  sinners  before  them  had 
said,  "  Our  lips  are  our  own  "  (Psalm  xii.  4), 
so  these  men  by  act  and  word  alike  proclaimed, 
"  Our  lives  are  our  own,  to  use  as  we  please.  We 
have  no  account  to  give."  Thus  they  made  them- 
selves bondslaves  to  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the 
lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  and,  with 
these  fetters  heavy  about  them,  boasted  of  their 
liberty.  They  strengthened  themselves  in  their 
evil  way  by  jeering  at  the  thought  of  Christ's  re- 
turn to  judgment.  "  We  have  heard  of  the  prom- 
ise," they  said,  "  but  we  see  no  signs  of  its  ful- 
filment. The  angels,  you  say,  spake  of  His  re- 
turn when  He  was  taken  away  from  you.  Let 
Him  make  speed  and  hasten  His  coming,  that 
we  may  see  it.  You  are  for  ever  speaking  of  it 
as  sure  and  pointing  us  back  to  the  ancient 
Scriptures,  as  though  they  were  a  warrant  for 
what  you  preach.  '  Where  is  the  word  of  the 
Lord?    Let  it  come  now  '  "  (Jer.  xvii.  15). 

"  For,  from  the  day  that  the  fathers  fell  asleep, 
all  things  continue  as  they  were  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  creation."  Here  the  mockers  pass 
from  the  promise  of  Christ's  return,  and  fall  back 
upon  the  more  distant  records  as  supplying  a 
stronger  argument.  "  The  fathers "  of  whom 
they  speak  cannot  be  the  Christian  preachers. 
Not  many  of  them  could  as  yet  have  fallen  asleep 
in  death.  But  the  ancient  prophets  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  had  long  ago  passed  away,  and  against 
them  the  scorners  direct  their  shafts.  "  Centuries 
ago,"  they  urge,  "  the  prophetic  record  was 
closed;  and  its  final  utterance  was  of  the  day  of 
the  Lord,  which  has  not  yet  come."  Their  word 
"  fell  asleep  "  may  have  also  been  used  as  part  of 
their  mockery,  classing  the  words  of  prophecy 
among  baseless  dreams.  It  may  be  they  intended 
a  special  allusion  to  that  one  among  the  prophets 
who  dates  the  time  of  the  Lord's  coming.  Dan- 
iel (xii.  12)  speaks  of  a  waiting  which  shall  last 
a  thousand  three  hundred  and  five-and-thirty 
days.  But  say  these  scorners,  "  When  his  word 
was  complete,  he  was  bidden,  '  Go  thou  thy  way 
*"  Ad  Phil.,"  vii. 


till  the  end  be.  For  thou  shalt  rest,  and  shalt 
stand  in  thy  lot  at  the  end  of  the  days.'  He  has 
fallen  asleep,  and  the  other  fathers  also.  They 
all  are  at  rest,  and  the  end  of  the  days  is  no 
nearer.  The  world  stands  fast,  and  will  stand. 
It  has  seen  no  change  since  it  was  brought  into 
existence." 

Those  who  in  faith  clung  to  Christ  could  not 
fail,  as  they  heard  these  scorners,  to  think  of  the 
Master's  question,  "  When  the  Son  of  man 
cometh,  shall  He  find  faith  in  the  earth?  "  (Luke 
xviii.  8),  and  of  those  other  words  of  His  which 
told  them  that  the  last  days  should  be  a  parallel 
to  the  days  of  the  Deluge:  "  As  were  the  days  of 
Noah,  so  shall  be  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man. 
For  as  in  those  days  which  were  before  the 
flood  they  were  eating  and  drinking,  marrying 
and  giving  in  marriage,  until  the  day  that  Noah 
entered  into  the  ark,  and  they  knew  not  until  the 
flood  came  and  took  them  all  away,  so  shall  be 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man "  (Matt.  xxiv. 
37-39)-  The  strong  earth  was  under  the  feet  of 
those  antediluvian  mockers,  the  firmament  above 
their  heads.  So  in  ignorance  they  jeered  at  what 
they  would  call  the  folly  of  Noah.  But  the  Flood 
came,  and  then  they  knew.  Yet  the  last  days 
have  seen,  and  will  see,  men  as  blind  and  as  full 
of  satire  and  scoffing  as  they. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

JUDGMENT  TO  COME. 

2  Peter  iii.  5-7. 

"  The  world  lasts  on  "  (dtafitvet)  "  through  all 
time,"  say  the  scoffers,  "  just  as  it  was  at  the 
Creation.  There  has  been  no  change;  there  will 
be  none."  But  out  of  their  own  mouth  their  folly 
is  rebuked.  How  can  these  men  speak  of  a  crea- 
tion? If  there  is  to  be  no  judge,  why  believe 
that  there  has  been  a  Creator?  That  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  general  denial.  "  For  this  they  wil- 
fully forget."  Yes,  here  is  the  reason  of  their 
conduct,  the  root  of  all  the  evil.  They  forget 
because  they  wish  to  forget;  they  speak  of  the 
fathers,  but  of  set  purpose  ignore  the  history  of 
Noah;  they  are  casting  God  out  of  all  their 
thoughts:  and  so  even  to  the  things  that  are 
made,  and  by  which  He  testifies  to  all  men  alike 
His  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  they  close  their 
eyes,  and  refuse  to  read  His  wide-open  lesson- 
book.  And  still  less  do  they  regard  all  that  His 
written  word  records  of  the  world's  past  history 
and  God's  discipline  for  men  therein. 

"  That  there  were  heavens  from  of  old,  and  an 
earth  compacted  out  of  water  and  amidst  water, 
by  the  word  of  God."  They  close  their  ears  as 
well  as  their  eyes.  "  In  the  beginning  God  cre- 
ated the  heavens  and  the  earth."  As  the  study  of 
nature  progresses  men  are  learning  to  compre- 
hend more  of  the  vastness  of  that  phrase  "  in  the 
beginning,"  and  in  the  light  of  science  to  read  a 
larger  meaning  into  St.  Peter's  words,  "  There 
were  heavens  from  of  old."  But  even  in  that 
generation  to  which  the  Apostle  soon  alludes  the 
unchanging  character  of  the  skies  spake  of  du- 
ration and  permanence.  The  antediluvian  world 
had  run  a  long  course;  from  Adam  to  Noah  men 
had  beheld  the  sun  rise  and  set  daily  in  the  skies, 
just  as  it  rose  on  the  morning  of  the  Deluge. 
And  the  mockers  then  living  could  say,  and 
doubtless  did  say,  to  the  preacher  in  their  midst, 
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"  These  things  have  always  been  as  they  are,  and 
will  be  so  for  evermore."  The  later  scorners 
had  their  prototypes  of  old,  who  pointed  to  the 
existence  of  an  eternal  law,  and  wilfully  forgot 
that  law  implies  a  lawgiver,  and  that  He  who 
made  must  have  the  power  to  unmake. 

St.  Peter  takes  their  text,  but  reads  from  it  a 
very  different  lesson.  There  were  heavens  from 
of  old,  yea,  long  before  there  was  an  earth  fit  for 
man  to  dwell  in.  This  world  in  that  old  time  was 
formless  and  void,  and  the  waters  covered  its 
face  like  a  garment.  The  word  of  the  Lord  went 
forth,  and  the  waters  were  gathered  together  as 
a  heap,  and  the  depth  was  laid  up  in  God's  store- 
houses. Then  the  dry  land  appeared;  then  there 
was  an  earth.  The  streams  took  their  appointed 
place  down  the  mountain-sides  and  in  the  val- 
leys, and  rivers  began  to  roll  onward  to  the 
sea;  the  waters  of  ocean  learnt  their  bounds, 
neither  turned  again  to  cover  the  earth.  The 
Divine  word  clothed  in  all  the  glory  of  vegeta- 
tion the  hitherto  barren  land,  making  it  a  fit 
home  for  man,  who  was  not  yet;  and  the  water 
ministered  sustenance  to  everything  that  grew 
out  of  the  ground.  Birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  were 
made,  and  the  waters  were  the  birthplace  of 
most  of  these.  For  God  said,  "  Let  the  water 
bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature  that 
hath  life,"  not  its  own  tenants  only,  but  fowl  that 
may  fly  above  the  earth  in  the  open  firmament  of 
heaven.  So  there  was  an  earth,  not  the  bare 
ground  only,  but  the  whole  wealth  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life;  and  this  was  all  existent,  com- 
pacted, supported  out  of  water  and  by  means  of 
water  (&  Marog).  For  without  it  nothing  could 
have  flourished.  God  had  laid  up  water  above 
the  firmament  and  water  below  the  earth,  and  by 
means  of  watery  vapour  refreshed  and  blessed 
everything  that  grew.  This  was  the  reign  of 
God's  law,  and  ere  the  Flood  came  men  could 
point  to  it  and  say,  "  What  mean  you  to  talk  of  a 
deluge?  The  sand  is  made  the  bound  of  the  sea 
by  a  perpetual  decree,  that  it  cannot  pass  it;  the 
earth  is  set  high  above  the  waters,  and  has  been 
so  from  old  time."  But  that  long  duration  did 
not  hinder  the  same  productive,  nurturing  water 
being  turned,  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  into  an 
agency  of  destruction. 

"  By  which  means  the  world  that  then  was, 
being  overflowed  with  water,  perished."  Every 
word  in  the  Apostle's  sentence  is  meant  to  tell. 
God  employed  as  means  of  overthrow  the  very 
powers  which  at  first  He  ordained  for  blessing. 
His  word  makes  things  what  they  are.  The 
reign  of  law  endures  until  He,  who  is  before  all 
law  and  the  source  of  all  law,  gives  another  di- 
rection to  those  forces  which  his  law  has  always 
been  controlling.  In  this  way  the  world  that 
then  was,  the  world  which  had  endured  and  been 
steadfast  from  the  Creation  to  the  Flood,  per- 
ished. The  world  was  full  of  order,  full  of  glory. 
The  name  (udofios)  expresses  all  this.  Yet,  for  the 
sin  of  man,  it  repented  God  that  He  had  made 
this  glorious  order;  and  this  it  was  which  per- 
ished. The  earth  was  not  destroyed;  it  only  re- 
ceived again  that  covering  of  primeval  waters 
which,  at  God's  word,  had  retired  and  let  the  dry 
land  appear.  At  the  same  word  both  earth  and 
heaven  combined  to  destroy  the  goodliness  with 
which  creation  was  adorned.  For,  on  the  day  of 
the  Deluge  (Gen.  vii.  11),  all  the  fountains  of 
the  great  deep  were  broken  up,  and  the  windows 
of  heaven  were  opened,  and  the  waters  came 
again   to  cover  the  earth.     They  prevailed  ex- 


ceedingly, and  all  flesh  died  that  moved  upon  the 
earth;  even  the  fowls  and  the  moving  creatures, 
which  had  been  brought  forth  from  the  teem- 
ing waters,  perished,  and  all  things  were  de- 
stroyed from  off  the  earth.  Thus  does  St.  Peter 
lay  bare  the  unwisdom  of  those  who  will  not 
listen  to,  who  are  wilfully  forgetful  of,  the  par- 
ables of  God's  word;  who  close  their  eyes  to  His 
judgments,  sent  that  by  them  men  may  learn 
righteousness. 

"  But  the  heavens  that  now  are,  and  the  earth, 
by  the  same  word  have  been  stored  up  for  fire." 
The  Apostle  now  turns  away  from  what  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  relate  as  history  of  the 
past  to  what  the  same  records  teach  us  concern- 
ing the  future;  and  he  deals  partly  with  promise, 
partly  with  prophecy.  The  earth  will  not  be  de- 
stroyed again  by  a  deluge.  God  hath  made  His 
covenant:  "  I  will  establish  My  covenant  with 
you,  neither  shall  all  flesh  be  cut  off  any  more 
by  the  waters  of  a  flood,  neither  shall  there  any 
more  be  a  flood  to  destroy  the  earth  "  (Gen.  ix. 
11).  But  there  will  be  a  judgment;  and  then  not, 
as  in  the  days  of  Noah,  will  the  ndofioc,  the  beau- 
tiful order  of  nature,  alone  be  destroyed,  but 
heaven  and  earth  alike  shall  be  involved  in  the 
common  overthrow.  Here  the  Apostle  is  but 
the  expositor  of  the  words  of  psalmists  and 
prophets  of  the  older  times.  He  who  sang,  "  Of 
old  Thou  hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth, 
and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  Thy  hands," 
was  inspired  to  add,  "  They  shall  perish,  but 
Thou  shalt  endure;  yea,  all  of  them  shall  wax 
old  like  a  garment:  as  a  vesture  shalt  Thou 
change  them,  and  they  shall  be  changed  "  (Psalm 
cii.  25).  Isaiah,  the  evangelist  among  the 
prophets,  saw  more,  and  connects  this  mighty 
change  with  the  day  of  the  Lord's  vengeance: 
"  Then  shall  all  the  host  of  heaven  be  dissolved, 
and  the  heavens  shall  be  rolled  together  as  a 
scroll  "  (Isa.  xxxiv.  4) ;  and  in  another  place  he 
foresees  how  "  the  heavens  shall  vanish  away  like 
smoke,  and  the  earth  shall  wax  old  like  a  gar- 
ment, and  they  that  dwell  therein  shall  die  in  like 
manner,  .  .  .  for  Mine  arms  shall  judge  the  peo- 
ple "  (Isa.  li.  6);  and  yet  again  in  more  solemn 
wise,  "  The  Lord  will  come  with  fire,  and  with 
His  chariots  like  a  whirlwind,  to  render  His 
anger  with  fury  and  His  rebuke  with  flames  of 
fire,  for  by  fire  and  by  His  sword  will  the  Lord 
plead  with  all  flesh"  (Isa.  lxyi.  15).  And  this 
He  proclaims  as  the  preparation  for  "  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth  which  He  will  make." 
Daniel  also  tells  us  of  God's  "  throne  of  judg- 
ment to  be  set,  which  is  like  the  fiery  flame,  and 
His  wheels  as  burning  fire  "  (Dan.  vii.  9). 

With  such  light  from  the  lamp  of  prophecy, 
the  Apostle  in  his  exegesis  proclaims  the  nature 
of  the  final  judgment.  Like  other  New  Testa- 
ment writers,  he  has  attained,  since  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  a  deeper  insight  and  a  firmer  grasp 
of  the  purport  of  what  Moses  in  the  Law  and 
the  prophets  did  write.  We  can  see  how  on  that 
very  day  thoughts  like  these  which  he  expresses 
in  his  letter  were  borne  in  upon  his  mind.  For 
not  only  does  he  apply  the  prophecy  of  Joel  to 
the  events  which  then  struck  the  multitude  with 
wonder,  but  he  carries  on  the  lesson  further  to  the 
coming  of  the  great  and  notable  day  of  the  Lord, 
and  reminds  his  hearers  that  then  God"will  show 
wonders  in  heaven  above  and  signs  in  the  earth 
beneath,  blood  and  fire  and  vapour  of  smoke, 
when  the  sun  shall  be  turned  into  darkness,  and 
the  moon  into  blood  "  (Acts  ii.  19).    And  the  like 
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illumination  had  been  bestowed  on  St.  Paul.  For 
he  too  tells  (i  Cor.  iii.  13)  of  a  day  when  each 
man's  work  shall  be  proved  by  fire;  and  more 
definitely  he  assures  the  Thessalonians,  to  whom 
he  wrote  much  concerning  the  day  of  the  Lord, 
that  there  will  come  a  "  revelation  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  from  heaven  with  the  angels  of  His  power 
in  flaming  fire,  rendering  vengeance  to  them  that 
know  not  God,  and  to  them  that  obey  not  the 
gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  "  (2  Thess.  i.  8). 

In  such  wise  did  the  Apostles  read  the  utter- 
ances of  prophecy;  and  thus  did  they  apply  them 
as  lessons  for  their  own  and  all  future  times. 
They  felt  that  not  unto  themselves,  but  unto  us, 
did  the  prophets  minister.  And  St.  Peter  does 
but  put  their  message  into  his  own  words  when 
in  his  bold  figure  he  says  that  the  heavens  that 
now  are  and  the  earth  are  stored  up  for  fire. 

The  Revised  Version  on  its  margin  renders 
the  last  words  "  stored  with  fire."  And  when  we 
reflect  on  the  storing  of  the  waters  at  the  Crea- 
tion, afterwards  to  be  let  forth  to  destroy  the 
world  which  hitherto  they  had  made  fruitful  and 
lovely,  the  parallelism  is  very  suggestive.  God 
has  stored  the  earth  within  with  fire,  which  from 
time  to  time  makes  its  mighty  presence  and 
power  for  destruction  known.  The  visitations  of 
earthquakes  may  therefore  well  remind  us  that 
He  who  used  the  treasures  of  waters  in  the 
Deluge  for  His  ministers  may  in  like  manner 
hereafter  employ  this  treasury  of  fire. 

"  Being  reserved  against  the  day  of  judgment 
and  destruction  of  ungodly  men."  When  God  no 
longer  waits  for  sinners  to  repent,  then  will  come 
the  judgment  and  destruction  of  the  ungodly. 
At  that  day  the  heavens  that  now  are  and  the 
earth  shall  be  exchanged  or  transformed.  God 
will  prepare  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth 
wherein  the  righteous  may  find  a  congenial  home 
with  their  Lord.  Here  they  can  never  be  other 
than  pilgrims  and  sojourners,  seeking  to  be 
clothed  upon  with  their  house  which  is  from 
heaven.  What  the  destruction  of  the  ungodly 
shall  be  we  can  only  judge  and  speak  of  in  the 
terms  of  Scripture.  The  language  of  St.  Paul  to 
the  Thessalonians  seems  to  teach  us  that  the  very 
advent  of  the  Judge  shall  bring  their  penalty: 
"  They  shall  suffer  punishment,  even  eternal  de- 
struction "  (the  word  is  not  the  same  which  St. 
Peter  uses)  "  from  the  face  of  the  Lord  and 
from  the  glory  of  His  might"  (2  Thess.  i.  9), 
in  the  presence  of  which  nothing  that  is  defiled 
can  dwell.  So  God,  of  His  mercy,  still  reserves 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  thus  to  every  new 
generation  offers  His  mercy,  saying  continually 
through  their  silent  witness,  in  the  spirit  in  which 
he  spake  to  Israel  at  the  close  of  the  volume  of 
prophecy,  "  I  am  Jehovah  " — that  is,  the  merci- 
ful and  gracious,  long-suffering  and  abundant  in 
goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thou- 
sands, forgiving  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin — 
"  I  change  not;  therefore  ye  sinners  are  not  de- 
stroyed." 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  LORD  IS  NOT  SLACK. 

2  Peter  iii.  8,  9. 

"  All  things  continue  as  they  were  from  the 
beginning  of  the  creation,"  said  the  mockers. 
It  was  foolish,  therefore,  to  believe  in,  or  to  think 


of,  a  judgment  to  come.  In  the  words  before 
us  the  Apostle  not  only  supplies  an  answer  to  the 
scorners,  but  gives  a  precious  lesson  to  Christians 
for  all  time  on  the  nature  of  God  and  His  gov- 
ernment of  the  world.  It  is  but  a  single  thought, 
but  when  the  mind  of  the  believer  has  grasped  its 
significance,  he  will  look  out  upon  the  world  un- 
troubled.    No  mockery  wili  disturb  his  faith. 

"  But  forget  not  this  one  thing,  beloved,  that 
one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,  and 
a  thousand  years  as  one  day."  Here  the  Apostle 
quotes  some  words  from  that  psalm  (xc.)  which 
is  entitled  "  A  Prayer  of  Moses,  the  Man  of 
God."  In  it  the  Psalmist  is  contrasting  God's 
eternity  with  tTie  frailty  of  man  and  the  short- 
ness of  human  life.  "  A  thousand  years  in  Thy 
sight  are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past."  But 
St.  Peter  not  only  adopts,  but  adapts,  the  words 
for  his  own  purpose.  He  wants  to  teach  the 
Christians  in  their  trials  that,  while  what  is  long 
in  man's  estimation  may  in  God's  providence  be 
counted  but  little,  yet  through  God's  decree  what 
to  man  appears  little  may  be  big  with  mightiest 
consequences.  He  therefore  first  inverts  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist.  One  day  is  with  the  Lord 
as  a  thousand  years,  while  a  thousand  years  may 
be  as  one  day.  One  day  of  His  deluge  swept  a 
whole  generation  out  of  the  world,  while  His  day 
of  Pentecost  remains  potent  in  the  history  of 
His  grace  for  all  the  ages  which  are  yet  to  come. 
Through  a  mistaken  literalness,  men  have  some- 
times expounded  the  lesson  as  if  Jehovah's  deal- 
ings were  a  question  of  arithmetic.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  Apostle's  thought, 
who  would  have  us  know  that  of  great  and  little 
God's  work  makes  no  account.  With  Him  there 
is  no  short  or  long  in  time.  What  he  does  is  not 
to  be  measured  by  the  petty  standards  of  hu- 
manity. 

Men  must  take  note  of  time,  for  they  feel  its 
lapse  and  its  loss.  They  are  ever  conscious  that 
a  period  is  coming  after  which  what  is  undone 
must  continue  undone.  Again,  the  length  of 
time  is  known  to  them  by  the  recurrence  of  the 
various  acts  of  life,  and  by  the  weariness  which 
comes  of  continued  labour,  and  by  the  grief  of 
protracted  waiting.  These  things  force  them  to 
speak  of  short  and  long,  but  with  God  it  is  not 
so.  For  Him  all  time  is  one.  He  knows  nothing 
of  toil.  Whatsoever  He  pleaseth,  that  doeth  He 
in  heaven  and  in  earth,  in  the  sea,  and  in  all 
deep  places  (Psalm  cxxxv.  6).  The  Psalmist 
had  attained  a  true  conception.  The  whole  world 
and  all  worlds  were  in  His  control,  and  their  or- 
der the  working  of  His  eternal  will.  He  needs 
no  rest;  He  slumbereth  not,  nor  sleepeth.  To 
Him  there  is  no  waiting,  no  weariness.  Hence 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  are  for  Him 
one  unbroken  now. 

This  is  the  one  thingwhich  theAppstle  offers  to 
the  Christian  brethren  for  their  support  and  con- 
solation against  the  scoffers.  And  the  knowledge 
is  mighty  for  those  who  grasp  it.  It  helps  them 
to  cast  themselves  securely  upon  the  almighty 
arms,  convinced  that  God's  working  is  not  to  be 
estimated  according  to  man's  days  and  years, 
but  is  certain  in  its  effect.  One  generation  pass- 
eth  away,  and  another  cometh;  but  death,  they 
learn,  does  not  take  men  out  of  the  knowledge 
or  the  hand  of  God,  be  it  for  mercy  they  are  re- 
served, or  for  judgment.  God  does  not  defer 
His  action  because  He  lacks  power  to  perform, 
neither  does  He  tarry  because  He  is  unmindful 
of  His  servants  or  insensible  to  what  they  endure. 
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Such  thoughts  can  minister  to  the  faithful 
abundant  consolation,  and  this  was  the  desire  of 
the  Apostle.  But  they  raise  for  all  time  large 
questions  which  can  find  no  answer  here,  ques- 
tions concerning  the  lot  of  those  who  pass  from 
this  brief  day  of  life  into  the  eternal  world  and 
have  not  known  God's  will,  that  they  might  do 
it;  questions  concerning  a  discipline  which  may 
yet  be  reserved  for  some  who  have  not  bent 
themselves  to  it  here,  perhaps  from  want  of 
light;  questions  of  how  far  hope  may  extend  it- 
self beyond  the  veil  which  divides  this  world  from 
the  next.  Such  questions  rise  within  many  ear- 
nest souls,  often  rather  for  the  sake  of  others 
than  themselves;  but  God  has  vouchsafed  us  no 
answer,  lest  men  should  wax  presumptuous. 

"  The  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  His  prom- 
ise, as  some  count  slackness."  Many  things  con- 
spire to  make  the  doings  of  men  to  tarry.  At 
one  time  pledges  are  given  beyond  what  foresight 
would  warrant;  and  when  the  day  of  performance 
arrives,  they  are  forced  to  plead  that  events  have 
falsified  their  expectation,  and  they  cannot  do  the 
things  that  they  would.  Again,  men,  with  the 
most  earnest  zeal,  attempt  a  work  beyond  their 
powers,  and  of  necessity  have  to  delay  the  ful- 
filment of  their  promises;  while  some  are  taken 
away  untimely  from  the  midst  of  their  fellows, 
ere  life  has  enabled  them  to  achieve  what  they 
counted  on  once  as  certain.  Want  of  knowledge, 
of  time,  and  of  power  is  the  heritage  of  the  sons 
of  men;  and  therewith  conspires  not  seldom  a 
change  of  mind  and  consequent  want  of  will. 
But  He  with  whom  is  no  variableness,  the  om- 
nipotent, omniscient,  eternal  Lord  of  all,  is  sub- 
ject to  no  hindrance.  Whether  events  appear  to 
men  to  linger  or  to  be  sudden,  all  move  under 
the  control  of  the  same  unchanging  will.  He  is 
not  slack,  as  men  are  slack,  either  to  rescue  the 
righteous  or  to  punish  the  ungodly.  Of  this  the 
son  of  Sirach  spake:  "The  Lord  will  not  be 
slack,  neither  will  the  Almighty  be  patient,  .  .  . 
till  He  have  taken  away  the  multitude  of  the 
proud  and  broken  the  sceptre  of  the  unright- 
eous, .  .  .  till  He  have  judged  the  cause  of  His 
people  and  made  them  to  rejoice  in  His  mercy  " 
(Ecclus.  xxxv.  18). 

Here  is  a  medicine  for  fainting  souls,  of  whom 
there  must  have  been  many  among  these  Asian 
Christians.  And  it  is  a  solace  furnished,  too,  by 
the  teachings  of  prophecy.  "  The  vision,"  says 
one,  "  is  yet  for  an  appointed  time  "  (Hab.  iii.  3). 
God's  will  has  ordered  when  and  how  it  shall  be 
accomplished;  all  moves  by  His  decree.  "At 
the  end  it  shall  speak,  and  not  lie."  There  is  no 
disappointment  to  those  who  wait  upon  the  pur- 
poses of  God.  "  Though  it  tarry,  wait  for  it," 
even  though  the  waiting  may  last  beyond  this 
life,  "because  it  will  surely  come;  it  will  not 
tarry.     The  just  shall  live  by  his  faith." 

The  order  of  the  words  in  the  original  (o  nvptog 
t^c  eTrayytXiac)  and  the  unwonted  construction 
of  the  verb,  of  which  no  other  example  is  forth- 
coming, have  suggested  to  some  to  render  thus: 
"  The  Lord  of  the  promise  is  not  slack."  Even 
so  the  words  give  a  powerful  sense.  God,  who 
makes  the  promise  to  men,  is  supreme  over  all 
on  which  its  faithfulness  depends,  supreme  both 
as  Maker  and  Fulfiller  of  His  word.  He  sees  and 
controls  the  end  from  the  beginning.  Blessed  are 
all  they  that  put  their  trust  in  Him. 

"  But  is  long-suffering  to  youward."  The  Au- 
thorised Version  reads  "  to  usward."  And  some 
have  thought  it  more  in  accord  with  the  Apos- 


tle's manner  and  humility  to  include  himself  with 
the  brethren.  The  other  reading  is  better  sup- 
ported, and  none  will  doubt  on  that  account  St. 
Peter's  sense  of  God's  long-suffering  towards 
himself.  The  term  which  he  here  employs  to 
describe  the  Divine  character  implies  the  holding 
back  of  wrath.  God  might  justly  punish,  but  He 
stays  His  blow.  Men  have  sinned,  and  still  sin; 
but  His  love  prevails  above  His  anger.  The 
word  is  formed  by  the  LXX.  translators  to  ren- 
der one  expression  in  that  passage  (Exod.  xxxiv. 
6)  where  God  proclaims  unto  Moses  the  attri- 
butes by  which  He  would  be  known  unto  men. 
Through  all  the  list  mercy  is  the  dominant  fea- 
ture. Term  upon  term  seems  devised  to  mag- 
nify the  tenderness  of  Jehovah  towards  His  peo- 
ple, though  at  last,  if  the  continual  offers  of 
mercy  are  despised,  He  "  will  by  no  means  clear 
the  guilty."  No  other  language  furnishes  such 
a  word,  for  no  other  people  had  such  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  God  of  all  grace. 

"  Not  wishing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that 
all  should  come  to  repentance."  We  are  wont  to 
connect  statements  like  this  with  the  gracious 
messages  of  the  New  Testament.  Yet  some 
saints  of  earlier  time  felt  all  that  St.  Peter  here 
teaches.  The  writer  of  Ecclesiasticus  has  some 
striking  words.  He  is  connecting  God's  mercy 
with  the  shortness  of  man's  life,  and  his  lan- 
guage anticipates  in  the  main  this  teaching  of  the 
Apostle:  "The  number  of  a  man's  days  at  the 
most  are  a  hundred  years.  As  a  drop  of  water 
unto  the  sea,  so  are  a  thousand  years  to  the  days 
of  eternity.  Therefore  is  God  patient  with  them, 
and  poureth  forth  His  mercy  upon  them.  The 
mercy  of  man  is  toward  his  neighbour,  but  the 
mercy  of  God  is  upon  all  flesh;  He  reproveth,  and 
nurtureth,  and  teacheth,  and  bringeth  again  as  a 
shepherd  his  flock  "  (Ecclus.  xviii.  9-14).  In  such 
wise  had  some  who  waited  for  the  consolation 
of  Israel  grasped  God's  promises  by  anticipation, 
seeing  them  afar  off,  and  being  persuaded  of 
them.  Such  men  owned  themselves,  equally  with 
the  Apostle,  to  be  strangers  and  pilgrims,  and 
sought  for  that  inheritance  which  Christ  sent  him 
to  preach. 

The  word  "  wishing  "  {fiovldfievoq)  implies  de- 
liberate consent.  This  God  does  not  give  to  the 
death  of  any  sinner.  If  any  perish  it  is  not  be- 
cause God  so  desired  or  designed.  But  some  will 
ask,  "  Why,  then,  should  any  perish?  "  St.  Peter 
in  this  sentence,  full  of  grace,  supplies  the  answer. 
They  continue  in  sin,  and  repent  not.  Even 
offers  of  mercy  are  of  no  avail.  But  why  does 
not  the  Almighty  Father  drive  them  to  repent- 
ance by  His  judgments?  Because  He  has  made 
His  children  free,  and  asks  from  them  a  willing 
service.  They  are  to  come  to  repentance.  The 
invitation  is  full  and  free.  Christ  says,  "  Come 
unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour."  Nay,  God  makes 
at  times  a  less  demand:  "  Look  unto  Me  and  be 
ye  saved,  all  ye  ends  of  the  earth."  Could  words 
breathe  more  of  mercy?  To  come,  to  look— that 
is  the  sole  demand.  God  bestows  all  besides. 
Let  men  but  manifest  a  desire,  and  His  grace  is 
poured  forth.  He  wisheth  not  that  any  should 
perish. 

And  Christ,  too,  when  He  speaks  of  the  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  the  same  lesson.  The 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  all  conspire 
to  further  the  work  of  man's  salvation.  "  All 
things,"  said  our  Lord,  "  v/hatsoever  the  Father 
hath,  are  Mine.  Therefore  said  I,  He  shall  take 
of  Mine,  and  shall  show"   (R.  V.  declare)   "it 
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unto  you."  But  the  eye  to  see  what  He  shows, 
the  ear  to  hear  His  declarations — these  He  asks 
from  men.  He  willeth  that  they  should  come 
to  repentance,  and  through  that  gate  should 
come  to  Him. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

"  WHAT  MANNER  OF  PERSONS  OUGHT  YE 

TO  BE?" 

2  Peter  iii.    10-13. 

The  Apostle,  ever  earnest  to  put  the  brethren 
in  mind  of  the  things  they  had  heard  or  read, 
never  fails  to  follow  his  own  precept.  His 
thoughts  perpetually  go  back  to  the  words  of 
Jesus,  of  which  the  passage  before  us  is  but  one 
example  out  of  many.  "  If  the  master  of  the 
house  had  known  in  what  hour  the  thief  was 
coming,  he  would  have  watched  "  (Luke  xii.  39). 
So  spake  Christ  unto  the  disciples  when  urging 
them  to  be  like  unto  servants  that  look  for  the 
coming  of  their  lord.  To  the  Master's  parable 
St.  Peter  now  gives  its  application:  "  But  the  day 
of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief."  He  means 
first  to  mark  the  unexpected  advent,  which  steals 
upon  men  when  they  least  think  of  it.  Sinners 
will  have  lulled  themselves  into  security,  and  the 
thought  farthest  from  their  minds  will  be  the  all- 
important  preparation.  St.  Paul  uses  the  same 
figure  in  speaking  of  the  same  subject  (1  Thess. 
v.  2),  from  which  passage  the  words  "  in  the 
night  "  have  found  their  way  into  the  text  of  St. 
Peter,  to  which,  as  the  Revised  Version  indicates, 
they  do  not  belong.  And  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  the  Apostle  has  defined  the  preparation 
which,  joined  with  patience,  should  keep  men  in 
readiness  for  the  certain  advent:  "  Exhorting 
one  another,  and  so  much  the  more  as  ye  see 
the  day  approaching"   (Heb.  x.  25). 

St.  Peter  passes  on  to  tell  of  the  terrors  which 
shall  attend  on  that  day.  Here  also  he  has  in 
mind  the  words  of  his  Master,  who,  after  a 
prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  spake 
of  that  greater  coming  of  the  Son  of  man  of 
which  the  overthrow  of  the  Holy  City  was  to  be 
but  a  partial  type:  "There  shall  be  signs  in  sun 
and  moon'  and  stars,  and  upon  the  earth  dis- 
tress of  nations,  in  perplexity  for  the  roaring  of 
the  sea  and  the  billows,  men  fainting  for  fear  and 
for  expectation  of  the  things  that  are  coming  on 
the  world,  for  the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be 
shaken"  (Luke  xxi.  25;  Matt.  xxiv.  29).  With 
the  Lord's  language  for  his  warrant,  he  paints, 
largely  in  the  words  of  the  prophets  of  old,  the 
things  which  shall  befall  the  world  in  that  great 
and  notable  day:  "  In  the  which  the  heavens  shall 
pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements 
shall  be  dissolved  with  fervent  heat,  and  the  earth 
and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burned 
up."  Isaiah  had  used  like  words  of  old:  "All 
the  host  of  heaven  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the 
heavens  shall  be  rolled  together  as  a  scroll " 
(Isa.  xxxiv.  4);  and  in  another  place  he  speaks 
(xxiv.  19)  of  the  earth  as  utterly  broken,  clean 
dissolved,  moved  exceedingly;  Micah  has  to  pro- 
claim the  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  he  pictures  it 
thus:  "The  mountains  shall  be  molten  under 
Him,  and  the  valleys  shall  be  cleft  as  wax  before 
the  fire"  (Micah  i.  4);  and  Nahum,  describing 
the  day  of  the  Lord  which  he  foresaw  was  com- 
ing upon  Nineveh,  says,  "  The  mountains  quake 
at  Him,  and  the  hills  melt;  and  the  earth  is  up- 


heaved at  His  presence,  yea,  the  world  and  all 
that  dwelt  therein."  It  is  St.  Peter's,  by  the  light 
of  the  words  of  Jesus,  to  read  their  full  purport 
into  these  prophetic  messages,  and  to  teach  those 
upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  ages  are  come  that 
all  these  things  will  have  their  consummation  in 
that  coming  of  the  Lord  which  shall  be  the  close 
of  these  latter  days. 

When  thus  considered  his  description  contains 
many  striking  details.  "  The  heavens  will  pass 
away."  Christ  Himself  had  so  spoken,  not  of 
heaven  only,  but  of  the  earth  also.  His  word  was 
the  same  which  Peter  employs,  but  He  used  it  in 
the  same  sentence  thus:  "  My  word  will  not  pass 
away"  (Matt.  xxiv.  35).  That  is  the  one  thing 
to  which  we  may  trust.  All  else  will  be  destroyed 
or  changed.  Only  those  who  are  in  Christ  will 
be  fit  for  the  new  order.  For  them  old  things  are 
passed  away;  behold  they  are  become  new  (2 
Cor.  v.  17).  They  have  been  purified  by  the  fire 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  so  can  abide  the  day  of 
Christ's  coming. 

To  describe  the  dread  process  he  has  a  striking 
word,  which,  like  so  many  of  the  Apostle's  ex- 
pressions, is  used  nowhere  else  in  the  New 
Testament:  "  With  a  great  noise  "  {'poiC,ri66v).  It  is 
applied  to  many  sounds  of  terror:  to  the  hurtling 
of  weapons  as  they  fly  through  the  air;  to  the 
sound  of  a  lash  as  it  is  brought  down  for  the 
blow;  to  the  rushing  of  waters;  to  the  hissing 
of  serpents.  He  has  chosen  it  as  if  by  it  he  would 
unite  many  horrors  in  one. 

Then  the  thought  of  nature's  dissolution.  All 
that  was  bound  together  at'  the  Creation,  and 
then  received  a  law  of  cohesion  which  sustained 
it  thenceforth,  will  be  cast  loose,  the  compacted 
world  dissolved.  These  things  have  been  thought 
of  as  emblems  of  stability.  God  hath  made  the 
round  world  so  fast  that  it  cannot  be  moved 
(Psalm  civ.  5),  but  He  who  made  can  also  un- 
make. How  foolish  then  must  they  be  who 
bound  their  thoughts  and  aims  by  what  the 
world  can  give,  making  themselves  thereby  of 
the  earth,  earthy,  and  so  sure  to  fail  when  that  is 
destroyed.  And  what  are  those  works  that  are  in 
the  earth  of  which  the  Apostle  speaks?  Do  the 
words  mean  no  more  than  "  the  world  and  all 
that  therein  is,"  a  phrase  so  common  in  Scrip- 
ture? At  first  sight  it  appears  so.  But  some 
most  ancient  manuscripts,  instead  of  "  shall  be 
burned  up,"  read  "  shall  be  discovered."  Of  this 
the  Revised  Version  takes  note  on  its  margin. 
From  this  reading  the  mind  goes  to  the  words 
of  the  Preacher,  "  God  shall  bring  every  work 
into  judgment,  with  every  hidden  thing,  whether 
it  be  good  or  whether  it  be  evil  "  (Eccles.  xii.  14). 
The  sense  is  thus  bound  closer  with  the  coming 
of  the  day  of  the  Lord. 

"  Seeing  that  these  things  are  thus  all  to  be 
dissolved,  what  manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to 
be  in  all  holy  living  and  godliness?  "  The  Apos- 
tle says  more  than  "  are  to  be  dissolved."  His 
word  signifies  "  are  being  dissolved."  The  event 
is  so  sure,  and  the  interests  involved  so  weighty, 
that  he  speaks  of  it  as  present,  that  thus  he  may 
more  forcibly  urge  his  lesson  of  preparation. 
"What  manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to  be?" 
Christ  had  supplied  the  answer,  and  so  St.  Peter 
gives  none:  "  Let  your  loins  be  girded  about, 
and  your  lamps  burning,  and  ye  yourselves  like 
unto  men  looking  for  their  lord  "  (Luke  xii.  25). 
The  figures  imply  readiness  for  any  service,  most 
of  all,  to  an  Eastern  mind,  readiness  to  set  forth 
on  a  journey.     Such  should  ever  be  the  attitude 
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of  those  who  are  but  sojourners  and  pilgrims.  Thus  were  they  sent  to  be  heralds  of  and  la- 
And  by  his  words  the  Apostle  intimates  how  this  bourers  for  His  kingdom;  and  one  of  them  has 
preparedness  should  enter  into  every  relation  of  testified  to  the  abundance  of  the  aid  bestowed: 
the  Christian  life.  The  translation  says,  "  in  all  "  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  that  giveth 
holy  living  and  godliness  "  ;  but  in  the  Greek  me  power."  But  he  who  thus  spake  could  say  to 
there  is  no  word  for  all.  Literally  the  words  are  his  converts,  "  Be  ye  imitators  of  me,  even  as  I 
"in  holy  conversations  and  godlinesses."  In  also  am  of  Christ"  (1  Cor.  xi.  1).  In  this  way 
English  we  could  not  use  words  thus.  Hence  the  men  can  lift  up  Christ;  in  this  way  can  they 
device  of  the  translators  to  come  as  near  to  the  draw  men  to  Him.  And  to  do  this  by  examples 
sense  as  is  possible.  But  if  we  carry  with  us  the  of  holy  living  and  godliness  is  the  work  which 
thought  contained  in  these  plural  words,  we  see  He  has  committed  to  His  Church,  to  let  the  light 
how  St.  Peter  teaches  by  them  that  in  our  daily  of  Christian  lives  shine  before  men  in  such  wise 
life  and  work  as  well  as  in  our  religious  exer-  that  they  may  be  won  for  Him.  And  when  we 
cises  we  should  be  ever  watchful,  ever  ready,  see  His  kingdom's  slow  advance,  St.  Peter's 
Our  life  with  men  and  with  God  should  be  question  is  turned  into  a  reproach,  "  What  man- 
stamped  as  "  Holiness  unto  the  Lord."  By  such  ner  of  men  ought  ye  to  be  ?  " 
a  walk  we  shall  keep  ourselves  apart  from  sinners,  "But,  according  to  His  promise,  we  look  for 
and  be  helped  thus  far  to  keep  away  from  sin.  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth 
And  the  godliness  of  which  he  speaks  springs,  righteousness."  All  creation  was  marred  at  the 
as  he  has  already  taught  (i.  6)  in  this  Epistle,  Fall.  It  groaneth  and  travaileth  until  now  in 
from  a  patient  waiting  on  the  Lord.  Thus  the  pain  along  with  the  sons  of  men.  It  was  made 
whole  attitude  of  the  Christian  becomes  one  of  subject  unto  vanity,  but  that  was  by  reason  of 
wakeful  readiness.  He  is  of  those  of  whom  it  is  God,  who  made  it  thus  subject  in  hope  that  it 
said,  "  Blessed  are  those  servants  whom  their  shall  be  delivered,  along  with  man,  from  the 
lord  when  He  cometh  shall  find  watching."  bondage   of   corruption.     And   that  victory   was 

"  Looking  for  and  earnestly  desiring  the  com-  promised  from  the  first.  The  seed  of  the  woman 
ing  of  the  day  of  God,  by  reason  of  which  the  shall  not  always  be  the  spoil  of  the  serpent.  The 
heavens  being  on  fire  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  world  was  in  many  ways  kept  alive  to  this 
elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat."  The  thought.  A  race  was  promised  from  whom  all 
question  of  the  mockers,  "  Where  is  the  promise  nations  should  be  blessed.  God  established  a 
of  His  coming? "  will  not  disturb  those  whose  kingdom  to  represent  His  rule  in  the  world, 
lives  are  thus  made  ready.  That  coming  fills  and  at  length  Isaiah  was  inspired  to  tell  of  new 
their  every  thought,  moulds  every  desire,  con-  heavens  and  a  new  earth  (Isa.  Ixv.  17).  He  too 
trols  and  chastens  every  action.  For  not  only  foresaw  that  this  was  for  a  reign  of  righteous- 
do  they  look  for  it:  they  long  for  it,  and  earnestly  ness,  that  it  pointed  to  a  time  when  the  wicked- 
desire  it.  For  to  be  with  Christ  is  far  better,  ness  of  the  wicked  had  come  to  an  end:  "The 
Hence  they  hear  of  the  melting  elements  and  the  sun  shall  be  no  more  thy  light  by  day,  neither  the 
fires  of  heaven  without  alarm.  With  them  it  is  moon  by  night;  for  the  Lord  shall  be  thy  ever- 
as  with  the  Hebrew  children  in  the  days  of  Nebu-  lasting  light,  and  as  for  thy  people,  they  shall  all 
chadnezzar.  The  fires  which  others  dread,  and  be  righteous."  And  Christ  while  on  earth  en- 
by  reason  of  which  the  heavens  dissolve  and  the  dorsed  the  prophetic  word:  "  I  go  to  prepare  a 
elements  melt,  will  have  no  power  over  them  place  for  you.  I  will  come  again  and  receive  you 
save  to  loose  their  bonds,  to  free  them  from  the  unto  Myself,  that  where  I  am,  there  shall  My 
burden  of  the  flesh,  to  further  that  change  from  servant  be." 

the  natural  to  the  spiritual  which  St.  Paul  teaches  Hence    St.    Peter    says,    "  According    to    His 

we  must  all  undergo;  while  with  them  there  will  promise  we  look  forward."     And  by  using  the 

be  the  Son  of  God.    And  thus  they  will  attain  to  same  he  identifies  the  new  heavens  and  the  new 

their  desire,  and  become  partakers  of  the  Divine  earth  with  the  coming  of  the  day  of  God.     The 

nature.  believer  heeds  no   more  the   mockers   who   ask, 

But  the  translation  "  earnestly  desiring  "  by  no  "Where  is  the  promise  of  His   coming?"     He 

means  exhausts  the  significance  and  solemnity  of  can  look  and  lift  up  his  head,  assured  that  his  re- 

St.  Peter's  word.     The  Authorised  Version  ren-  demption  draweth  nigh.     For  his  expectation  has 

dered  it  "  hasting  unto  the  coming  of  the  day  of  been  fostered  through  a  life  of  holy  conversation 

God  "  ;  but  the  word  "  unto  "  is  not  in  the  Greek,  and  godliness,  and  the  assurance  of  the  day  of 

though  the  verb  means  "  hastening."     The  word  God  is  firm,  for  the  kingdom  of  God  is  set  up 

is  found  in  the  LXX.  of  Isa.  xvi.  5,  where  the  within  him. 

Authorised  Version  translates  the  Hebrew  by  And  the  consolation  of  the  promise  consists 
"  hasting  righteousness  "  and  the  Revised  by  largely  in  the  thought  that  in  the  new  creation 
"  swift  to  do  righteousness."  But  though  a  king,  righteousness  will  dwell,  will  make  its  home, 
as  in  that  passage,  may  be  said  to  hasten  right-  First,  there  will  be  Christ  the  righteous,  who  is 
eousness  by  being  swift  to  do  it,  is  there  any  also  our  righteousness;  and  all  the  hindrances 
sense  in  which  men  could  be  said  to  hasten  the  and  stumbling-blocks  of  this  life  will  be  removed, 
coming  of  the  day  of  God?  It  seems  as  though  Here  the  sojourners  and  pilgrims  abide  for  the 
Christ  intended  to  set  such  an  aim  before  His  time  amid  many  foes  and  countless  perils;  then 
servants.  Before  He  was  crucified  He  spake  they  will  be  delivered  even  from  their  own  frail- 
that  prophetic  promise,  "  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  ties.  As  their  home  is  new-created,  so  they  shall 
draw  all  men  unto  Me."  When  He  had  been  become  new  creatures.  So  their  thought,  their 
lifted  up  on  the  cross  and  as  a  testimony  to  His  prayer,  their  struggle,  is  ever,  Sursum  corda;  and 
Godhead,  lifted  up  from  the  grave,  He  gave  His  day  by  day  they  are  bound  less  to  earth  and  re- 
commission  to  the  Apostles:  "Go  ye  therefore  alise  more  of  heaven, 
and  make  disciples  of  all  the  nations.  .  .  .  Lo, 
I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  "  The  distant  landscape  draws  not  nigh 

.  ,  ,,     TTJ              .    J  \  TT.     c-    •   -^     t              l     ^l  For  all  our  gazing,  but  the  soul 

world.       He  promised  His  Spirit  also  to  be  their  That  upward  looks  may  still  descry 

Guide  into  all  truth.  Nearer  each  day  the  brightening  goal." 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

"BE  YE  STEADFAST,  UNMOVABLE." 

2  Peter  iii.  14-18. 

In  these  solemn  closing  words  the  Apostle 
sums  up  his  exhortations  and  warnings.  His  ad- 
monition is  of  a  twofold  character.  First,  he 
urges  the  brethren  to  strive  after  steadfastness, 
but  to  beware  of  sinking  into  a  careless  security 
which  may  make  them  an  easy  prey  to  false 
guides.  "  Stand  fast,"  he  would  say,  "  and  be 
ever  watchful  against  falling."  Then,  let  your 
Christian  life  be  one  of  steady,  constant,  tem- 
perate progress;  let  it  imitate  God's  works  in 
nature,  which  wax,  man  sees  not  how  or  when, 
by  drawing  constantly  from  the  hidden  sources 
which  minister  life  and  increase.  Let  believers 
seek  thus  that  in  their  lives  there  may  grow  from 
God's  seed  of  faith,  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear, 
then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear,  to  yield  some  thirty, 
some  sixty,  some  a  hundredfold,  to  the  praise  and 
glory  of  the  Lord  of  the  harvest. 

"  Wherefore,  beloved,  seeing  that  ye  look  for 
these  things,  give  diligence  that  ye  may  be  found 
in  peace,  without  spot  and  blameless  in  His 
sight."  The  whole  passage  runs  over  with  Chris- 
tian affection;  a  very  working  out  it  is  in  a  be- 
liever's life  of  Christ's  teaching,  "  By  this  shall 
all  men  know  that  ye  are  My  disciples,  if  ye  love 
one  another."  Love  to  the  brethren,  love  to  his 
fellow-Apostle,  breathes  in  every  line  of  these 
final  sentences.  Beloved  are  the  Churches,  be- 
loved his  fellow-labourer.  And  he  is  never  weary 
of  repeating  that  word  "  looking  for,"  which 
marks  the  true  attitude  of  the  Christian  pilgrim: 
Seeing  that  ye  look  for  the  coming  of  the  day  of 
God.  Before  he  had  said,  We  look  for  it;  now 
he  brings  the  lesson  nearer  home  to  every  one  of 
them:  Ye  are  looking  for  these  things.  Be  ye 
therefore  ready.  Give  diligence  that  ye  may  be 
found  in  peace  by  Christ  when  He  appears. 

Peace  is  the  bond  which  clasps  together  the 
brotherhood  of  Christ.  But  things  which  need 
a  bond  are  prone  to  break  asunder,  and  St.  Paul 
marks  the  care  which  is  needed  in  this  matter 
by  using  the  same  word  (oxovdaZovTeg)  which  St. 
Peter  employs  here.  And  his  list  of  the  virtues 
which  make  for  peace  shows  how  much  anxiety 
is  needed:  "  With  all  lowliness  and  meekness, 
with  long-suffering  forbearing  one  another  in 
love,  giving  diligence  to  keep  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  "  (Eph.  iv.  2).  Such 
are  the  graces  to  be  fostered  by  those  who  look 
for  the  Lord's  coming.  The  Hebrew  knew  no 
nobler  word  to  use  for  blessing  than  "  Peace  be 
with  you."  Christ  at  His  parting  says  to  His 
disciples,  "  My  peace  I  leave  with  you;  My  peace 
I  give  unto  you."  It  embraces  reconciliation  with 
God  and  union  with  the  brethren;  it  is  a  treasure 
worthy  of  all  striving  for,  and  when  attained  it 
passeth  all  understanding. 

They  who  are  looking  for  Christ  will  strive 
to  become  like  Him.  Christ  came  down  from 
heaven  and  assumed  humanity  that  His  brethren 
might  take  courage  for  this  lofty  aim.  The 
Apostle  (1  Peter  i.  19)  has  spoken  of  Him  as  a 
lamb  without  spot  and  blemish,  and  this  ideal 
purity  he  now  sets  before  the  brethren.  For  he 
knows  that  to  strive  after  it  will  sunder  them 
from  the  corruptions  of  those  false  teachers 
whom  he  has  called  "  spots  and  blemishes  "  (ii. 


13)  in  the  Christian  society.  Instead  of  denying 
the  Master  that  bought  them,  they  will  be  heark- 
ening constantly  for  His  voice.  Thus  will  they 
become  clean  through  the  word  which  He  speaks 
unto  them  (John  xv.  3).  For  His  voice  is  ever 
helpful;  and  abiding  in  Him  they  will  bring 
forth  much  fruit. 

"  And  account  that  the  long-suffering  of  our 
Lord  is  salvation."  The  mockers  had  made  the 
delay  of  God's  day  the  subject  of  their  scoffing. 
"  It  tarries,"  said  they,  "  because  it  is  never  com- 
ing." Their  speech  was,  in  fact,  a  challenge: 
"  If  it  is  to  come,  let  it  come  now."  The  Chris- 
tian is  of  another  mind.  His  heart  is  full  of 
thankfulness  for  the  mercy  which  allows  time  for 
that  diligence  which  his  preparation  demands. 
St.  Paul  expresses  this  feeling  concerning  God's 
dealings  with  himself:  "  For  this  cause  I  obtained 
mercy,  that  in  me  as  chief  might  Jesus  Christ 
show  forth  all  His  long-suffering,  for  an  example 
of  them  which  should  hereafter  believe  on  Him 
unto  eternal  life  "  (1  Tim.  i.  16).  And  the  op- 
portunity thus  granted  him  that  Apostle  used  to 
the  full;  yet  ever  mindful  was  he  not  only  from 
whom  was  the  mercy,  but  also  from  whom  came 
the  power  which  was  with  him  in  his  diligence: 
"  I  laboured  more  abundantly  than  they  all,  yet 
not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  which  was  with  me." 
And  in  another  place  (Phil.  i.  22),  though  he 
longs  to  be  released  from  life  and  to  be  with 
Christ,  he  recognises  that  there  may  be  a  Divine 
purpose  in  delaying  that  day  of  God  also,  that  to 
live  in  the  flesh  may  be  the  fruit  of  his  labour; 
and  if  this  be  so,  he  is  content. 

For  the  believer  thinks  not  only  of  his  own 
salvation  and  his  own  opportunities.  The  Chris- 
tian's faith  is  not  selfish.  He  beholds  how  large 
a  part  of  the  world  is  not  yet  subject  unto  Christ, 
and  owns  in  the  delay  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  a 
wealth  of  abundant  grace,  offering  salvation  still 
to  all  who  will  accept  it. 

"  Even  as  our  beloved  brother  Paul  also,  ac- 
cording to  the  wisdom  given  to  him,  wrote  unto 
you."  Some,  who  have  restricted  the  allusion 
of  St.  Peter  here  to  the  "  long-suffering "  of 
God,  have  thought  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans is  intended.  That  letter  is  the  only  one  in 
which  St.  Paul  speaks  generally  on  this  sub- 
ject. In  ii.  4  he  asks,  "  Despisest  thou  the  riches 
of  God's  goodness,  and  forbearance,  and  long- 
suffering,  not  knowing  that  the  goodness  of  God 
leadeth  thee  to  repentance?"  and,  again,  asks 
another  question:  "  What  if  God,  willing  to  show 
His  wrath  and  to  make  His  power  known,  en- 
dured with  much  long-suffering  vessels  of  wrath 
fitted  unto  destruction,  and  that  He  might  make 
known  the  riches  of  His  glory  upon  vessels  of 
mercy?  "  (ix.  22).  Others,  considering  the  great 
subject  of  the  day  of  God  to  be  specially  present 
to  St.  Peter's  mind,  have  found  parallels  in  the 
two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians.  It  has  also 
been  pointed  out  that  Silvanus  was  with  St.  Paul 
when  these  letters  were  written,  and  that  through 
him  (1  Peter  v.  12)  their  import  might  have  been 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Asiatic  congre- 
gations. But  we  know  too  little  of  the  intercom- 
munication of  the  Churches  of  Europe  and  Asia 
to  arrive  at  a  conclusion,  while  the  definite  state- 
ment "  wrote  unto  you  "  seems  certainly  to  refer 
to  some  letter  addressed  to  the  Churches  of  Asia. 
Among  these,  beside  the  Galatians,  were  the 
Ephesians  and  the  Colossians.  Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  way  in  which  St.  Paul 
speaks  in  his   First  Epistle  to  Timothy  of  the 
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long-suffering  of  God  towards  himself.  Would 
the  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Ephesus  be  held  too 
personal  for  its  contents  in  some  form  to  be  im- 
parted to  the  whole  Church?  Then  in  the 
Ephesian  epistle  such  a  passage  as  ii.  4-7  may 
well  have  been  in  St.  Peter's  thoughts:  "  God, 
being  rich  in  mercy,  .  .  .  quickened  us  together 
with  Christ,  .  .  .  that  in  the  ages  to  come  He 
might  show  the  exceeding  riches  of  His  grace 
in  kindness  towards  us  in  Jesus  Christ,"  or  Col. 
i.  19,  20:  "  It  was  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Father 
that  in  Him  should  all  the  fulness  dwell,  and 
through  Him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  Him- 
self, having  made  peace  through  the  blood  of 
His  cross."  But  there  is  no  reason  from  St. 
Peter's  words  to  assume  that  he  is  referring  to  an 
extant  epistle.  He  may  have  known  of  a  letter 
to  the  brethren  in  Asia  of  which  we  have  no 
trace.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure:  that  his 
words  had  a  definite  sense  for  those  to  whom 
they  were  written. 

But  his  reference  to  St.  Paul  has  much  interest 
for  other  reasons.  Among  these  brethren  there 
would  be  current  many  memories  of  the  great 
Apostle  to  whose  labour  the  formation  of  these 
Churches  was  chiefly  due.  His  name  would  for 
them  add  weight  to  St.  Peter's  admonitions. 
The  mention  of  the  wisdom  divinely  given  to 
him  would  remind  the  Galatians  at  least  how 
foolish  had  been  their  doubts  and  waverings  in 
bygone  days.  While,  as  they  knew  how  one 
apostle  had  withstood  the  other  when  he  saw 
that  he  was  to  be  blamed,  such  words  as  these 
from  St.  Peter  would  come  with  double  force. 
Most  of  all,  while  the  teachers  of  error  were 
perverting  St.  Paul's  language  for  an  occasion  to 
the  flesh,  it  was  good  that  the  Churches  should 
be  reminded  that  he  ever  taught  men  to  strive 
after  lives  without  spot  and  blemish  and  had 
given  no  license  to  the  excesses  for  which  his 
words  were  offered  as  a  warrant. 

"  As  also  in  all  his  epistles,  speaking  in  them 
of  these  things."  From  this  it  appears  that  it 
is  the  whole  drift  of  St.  Peter's  letter,  its  warn- 
ings as  well  as  its  counsels,  which  is  in  harmony 
with  the  words  of  St.  Paul.  But  we  need  not 
assume  that  St.  Peter's  readers  were  acquainted 
with  all  the  fellow-Apostle's  writings.  He  is 
telling  them  what  his  own  experience  has  proved. 

"  Wherein  are  some  things  hard  to  be  under- 
stood, which  the  ignorant  and  unsteadfast  wrest, 
as  they  do  also  the  other  Scriptures,  unto  their 
own  destruction."  This  passage  is  noteworthy 
as  the  only  place  in  the  New  Testament  in  which 
the  writings  of  the  Apostles  are  regarded  as 
ranking  with  the  Scriptures  of  the  old  Covenant. 
Everywhere  else  "  Scripture  "  means  the  Old 
Testament.  Yet,  as  the  Apostles  were  passing 
away,  it  must  have  begun  to  be  felt  that  a  time 
was  coming  when  great  authority  would  attach 
to  their  words,  as  of  persons  who  had  seen  the 
Lord.  St.  Peter  has  just  spoken  of  the  wisdom 
which  was  given  to  St.  Paul.  That  wisdom  came 
from  the  same  source  as  the  illumination  of  the 
prophets;  and  it  is  not  unnatural,  after  such  an 
allusion,  that  his  writings  should  be  classed  with 
those  of  old  time.  Both  were  subjected  to  the 
same  treatment.  So  perversely  had  the  Old  Tes- 
tament been  read  that  when  He  came  of  whom 
it  spake — came  to  those  who  held  the  volume  in 
their  hands,  and  who  regarded  it  with  much  show 
of  reverence — He  was  not  recognised.  His  peo- 
ple had  blinded  their  eyes.  Just  so  was  it  faring 
with  that  "  freedom  "  of  which  St.  Paul  had  said 
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so  much  to  the  Galatian  Church.  Wrested  from 
its  true  meaning,  it  was  put  forward  as  if  it  gave 
warranty  and  encouragement  for  the  life  of  the 
libertine. 

That  many  things  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul 
are  difficult  to  comprehend  is  beyond  question. 
He  more  than  any  of  the  New  Testament  writers 
works  out  the  principles  of  Christ's  teaching  in 
their  consequences.  He  deals  most  fully  with  the 
great  questions  which  circle  round  the  doctrine 
of  redemption;  with  election  and  justification; 
with  the  casting  off  of  God's  ancient  people  and 
the  certainty  of  their  restoration;  with  the  objects 
of  faith,  the  things  hoped  for,  but  as  yet  unseen; 
with  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the 
changes  which  shall  pass  upon  it;  and  with  the 
nature  of  the  life  to  come.  He  of  all  men  re- 
alised to  the  full  the  length,  and  breadth,  and 
depth,  and  height  of  the  love  of  God,  and  spake 
in  his  letters  of  much  which  passeth  knowledge.. 

But  in  St.  Peter's  word  ( dvovoy-a)  "  hard  to 
be  understood  "  there  appears  to  be  the  thought 
that  men's  difficulties  arise  in  part  because  they 
look  on  these  subjects  as  studies  for  the  intel- 
lect (vovs)  alone,  and  fail  for  this  reason  to  attain 
to  the  best  knowledge  that  is  given  to  man.  It 
is  of  God's  order  that  for  the  lessons  which  come 
from  Him  He  also  imparts  the  power  of  true  dis- 
cernment. Those  who  approach  the  study  of 
Christian  truth  as  a  cold  intellectual  exercise, 
in  the  comprehension  of  which  heart  and  soul 
bear  no  part,  will  go  away  empty,  and  as  dark 
almost  as  they  come. 

The  "  wresting "  of  which  St.  Peter  here 
speaks  may  come  either  of  the  misuse  of  single 
terms,  just  as  the  apostles  of  license  put  a  wrong 
sense,  for  their  own  ends,  on  St.  Paul's  "  lib- 
erty," or  it  may  be  the  effect  of  severing  a  lesson 
from  its  occasion  and  its  context.  Such  perver- 
sion also  happened  to  St.  Paul's  doctrine.  To 
those  who,  like  the  Galatians,  had  been  drawn 
back  to  an  undue  estimate  of  the  legal  ordinances 
of  Judaism,  the  Apostle,  as  a  corrective,  had  ex- 
alted faith  far  above  outward  observances;  and 
there  soon  arose  those  who  under  his  language 
sheltered  themselves  in  a  dissolute  Antinomian- 
ism.  The  same  befell  in  later  days  when  Agricola 
and  the  Solifidians  perverted  Luther's  teaching 
of  justification  by  faith.  And  when  such  mis- 
leading guides  find  hearers  who  are  "  ignorant 
and  unsteadfast,"  the  false  lessons,  which  always 
have  the  frailties  of  humanity  to  back  them,  gain 
many  adherents.  To  the  thoughtless  such  teach- 
ing is  seductive,  and  is  unsuspected  because  it 
puts  on  a  semblance  of  affinity  with  truth.  Hence 
grow  those  ruptures  of  the  Christian  body,  those 
heresies  which  lead  to  destruction  (ii.  1). 

"  Ye  therefore,  beloved,  knowing  these  things 
beforehand,  beware  lest,  being  carried  away  with 
the  error  of  the  wicked,  ye  fall  from  your  own 
steadfastness."  In  the  first  chapter  the  Apostle 
has  already  (ver.  12)  addressed  the  converts  as 
those  who  knew  the  things  of  which  he  wrote 
and  needed  only  to  be  put  in  mind,  who  were 
established  in  the  truth,  and  not  to  be  classed 
with  the  ignorant  and  unsteadfast.  Yet  for  all 
there  is  need  of  watchfulness.  The  lies  which  are 
abroad  clothe  themselves  in  the  garb  of  truth, 
wresting  the  Scriptures.  "  Therefore."  says  he, 
"  guard  yourselves  "  ((pvTiaaaccBc).  The  word  is 
not  only  a  notice  against  dangers  from  without, 
but  an  admonition  to  watchfulness  within.  The 
wandering  of  the  lawless  may  beguile;  to  many 
it  has  attractions.     But  if  they  join  that  company 
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and  follow  with  them,  the  end  will  be  a  ship- 
wreck of  the  whole  Christian  life.  The  verb 
(UiriTrTeiv)  is  that  which  we  find  (Acts  xxvii.  26, 
29)  in  the  description  of  the  wreck  at  Melita, 
when  the  sailors  feared  lest  they  should  be  cast 
ashore  on  rocky  ground.  It  is  against  a  moral 
peril  of  even  more  terrible  character  that  St. 
Peter  warns  the  Churches^  and  the  contrast  is 
most  instructive  which  is  "pictured  in  the  two 
words  by  which  he  defines  error  and  steadfast- 
ness. The  former  {n2nvrj)  betokens  a  ceaseless 
wandering,  a  life  without  a  plan,  a  voyage  with- 
out rudder  or  compass,  every  stage  made  in 
doubt,  uncertainty,  and  peril;  the  other  word 
{oTTjfjiyfibq)  tells  of  a  firmness,  fixity,  and  strength, 
and  comes  fitly  into  the  exhortation  of  that 
Apostle  whose  charge  was,  "  When  thou  art  con- 
verted, strengthen  "  (oT7)pi%ov)  "  thy  brethren  " 
(Luke  xxii.  32).  "  This  steadfastness,"  he  says, 
"  is  now  your  own  "  (idiov);  "  barter  it  not  away 
for  any  illusions  of  wayward  error." 

"  But  grow  in  the  grace  and  knowledge  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  As  if  to  attest 
his  own  steadfastness,  he  ends  as  he  had  begun. 
"  Grace  unto  you  and  peace  be  multiplied,"  was 


the  opening  greeting  of  his  first  letter,  to  which 
in  his  second  he  adds,  "  through  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  Jesus  our  Lord."  But  there  is 
great  significance  in  the  way  in  which  St.  Peter's 
words  hang  together  in  this  verse.  The  structure 
of  the  sentence  shows  that  he  intends  to  say  not 
only  that  grace  is  the  gift  of  Jesus  Christ,  but 
that  from  Him  comes  also  all  knowledge  that  is 
worthy  of  the  name,  a  lesson  most  fitting  and 
most  necessary  in  those  days,  when  teachers, 
who  claimed  to  be  possessors  of  a  special  higher 
knowledge,  were  denying  Jesus  altogether  both 
as  Master  and  as  Judge.  "  Root  yourselves  in 
Christ,"  is  the  Apostolic  charge;  "seek  His 
help;  walk  by  His  light.  Thus  only  can  your 
power  increase;  thus  only  can  your  way  be  safe." 
"  To  Him  be  the  glory  both  now  and  for  ever. 
Amen."  This  is  the  end  of  the  Apostle's  labour: 
that  Christ  may  be  glorified  in  His  servants;  that 
they  may  know  Him  here  as  the  Way,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life,  hereafter  as  the  High-priest  of  His 
people,  but  deigning  to  become  the  Firstborn 
among  many  brethren.  For  those  who  find  Him 
here  and  there  also  eternity  will  be  too  short  to 
show  forth  all  His  praise. 
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PREFACE. 


It  is  now  many  years  ago  since  I  entered  upon  a  study  of  the  Epistles  of  St. 
John,  as  serious  and  prolonged  as  was  consistent  with  the  often  distracting  cares  of 
an  Irish  Bishop.  Such  fruit  as  my  labours  produced  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
appearing  in  the  last  volume  of  the  "Speaker's  Commentary"  in  1881. 

Since  that  period  I  have  frequently  turned  again  to  these  Epistles — subsequent 
reflection  or  study  not  seldom  filling  in  gaps  in  my  knowledge,  or  leading  me  to 
modify  former  interpretations.  When  invited  last  year  to  resume  my  old  work, 
I  therefore  embraced  willingly  the  opportunity  which  was  presented  to  me. 

Let  me  briefly  state  the  method  pursued  in  this  book. 

I.  The  First  Part  contains  four  Discourses. 

(1)  In  the  first  Discourse  I  have  tried  to  place  the  reader  in  the  historical 
surroundings  from  which  (unless  all  early  Church  history  is  unreal,  a  past  that  never 
was  present)  these  Epistles  emanated. 

(2)  In  the  second  Discourse  I  compared  the  Epistle  with  the  GosDel.  This  is 
the  true  point  of  orientation  for  the  commentator.  Call  the  connection  between  the 
two  documents  what  we  may;  be  the  Epistle  the  Hieronymian  interpretation 
precisely  as  it  stood,  not  preface,  appendix,  moral  and  devotional  commentary,  or 
accompanying  encyclical  address  to  the  Churches,  which  were  "the  nurslings  of 
John  "  ;  that  connection  is  constant  and  pervasive.  Unless  this  principle  is  firmly 
grasped,  we  not  only  lose  a  defence  and  confirmation  of  the  Gospel,  but  dissolve  the 
whole  consistency  of  the  Epistle,  and  leave  it  floating — the  thinnest  cloud  in  the 
whole  cloudland  of  mystic  idealism. 

(3)  The  third  Discourse  deals  with  the  polemical  element  in  these  Epistles. 
Some  commentators  indeed,  like  the  excellent  Henry  Hammond,  "spy  out  Gnostics 
where  there  are  none."  They  confuse  us  with  uncouth  names,  and  conjure  up  the 
ghosts  of  long-forgotten  errors  until  we  seem  to  hear  a  theological  bedlam,  or  to  see 
theological  scarecrows.  Yet  Gnosticism,  Doketism,  Cerinthianism,  certainly  sprang 
from  the  teeming  soil  of  Ephesian  thought;  and  without  a  recognition  of  this  fact 
we  shall  never  understand  the  Epistle.  Undoubtedly,  if  the  Apostle  had  addressed 
himself  only  to  contemporary  error,  his  great  Epistle  would  have  become  completely 
obsolete  for  us.  To  subsequent  ages  an  antiquated  polemical  treatise  is  like  a  fossil 
scorpion  with  a  sting  of  stone.  But  a  divinely  taught  polemic  under  transitory 
forms  of  error  finds  principles  as  lasting  as  human  nature. 

(4)  The  object  of  the  fourth  Discourse  is  to  bring  out  the  image  of  St.  John's 
soul — the  essentials  of  the  spiritual  life  to  be  found  in  those  precious  chapters  which 
still  continue  to  be  an  element  of  the  life  of  the  Church. 

Such  a  view,  if  at  all  accurate,  will  enable  the  reader  to  contemplate  the  whole 
of  the  Epistle  with  the  sense  of  completeness,  of  remoteness,  and  of  unity  which 
arises  from  a  general  survey  apart  from  particular  difficulties.  An  ancient  legend 
insisted  that  St.  John  exercised  miraculous  power  in  blending  again  into  one  the 
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broken  pieces  of  a  precious  stone.     We  may  try  in  an  humble  way  to  bring  these 
fragmentary  particles  of  spiritual  gem-dust  together,  and  fuse  them  into  one. 

II.  The  plan  pursued  in  the  second  part  is  this.  The  First  Epistle  (of  which 
only  I  need  now  speak)  is  divided  into  ten  sections. 

The  sections  are  thus  arranged — 

(i)  The  text  is  given  in  Greek.  In  this  matter  I  make  no  pretence  to  original 
research  ;  and  have  simply  adopted  Tischendorf's  text,  with  occasional  amendments 
from  Dr.  Scrivener  or  Professor  Westcott.  At  one  time  I  might  have  been  tempted 
to  follow  Lachmann ;  but  experience  taught  me  that  he  is  "audacior  quam  limatior," 
and  I  held  my  hand.  The  advantage  to  every  studious  reader  of  having  the  divine 
original  close  by  him  for  comparison  is  too  obvious  to  need  a  word  more. 

With  the  Greek  I  have  placed  in  parallel  columns  the  translations  most  useful 
for  ordinary  readers — the  Latin,  the  English  A.  V.  and  R.  V.  The  Latin  text  is  that 
of  the  "Codex  Amiatinus,"  after  Tischendorf's  splendid  edition  of  1854.  In  this  the 
reader  will  find,  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  St. 
Jerome,  an  interpretation  more  diligent  and  more  accurate  than  that  which  is 
supplied  by  the  ordinary  Vulgate  text.  The  saint  felt  "the  peril  of  presuming  to 
judge  others  where  he  himself  would  be  judged  by  all ;  of  changing  the  tongue  of  the 
old,  and  carrying  back  a  world  which  was  growing  hoary  to  the  initial  essay  of 
infancy."  The  Latin  is  of  that  form  to  which  ancient  Latin  Church  writers  gave  the 
name  of  "  rusticitas."  But  it  is  a  happy — I  had  almost  said  a  divine — rusticity.  In 
translating  from  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament,  St.  Jerome  has  given  a  new  life, 
a  strange  tenderness  or  awful  cadence,  to  prophets  and  psalmists.  The  voice  of  the 
fields  is  the  voice  of  Heaven  also.  The  tongue  of  the  people  is  for  once  the  tongue 
of  God.  This  Hebraistic  Latin  or  Latinised  Hebrew  forms  the  strongest  link  in  that 
mysterious  yet  most  real  spell  wherewith  the  Latin  of  the  Church  enthrals  the  soul 
of  the  world.  But  to  return  to  our  immediate  subject.  The  student  can  seldom  go 
wrong  by  more  than  a  hair's  breadth  when  he  has  before  him  three  such  translations. 
In  the  first  column  stands  St.  Jerome's  vigorous  Latin.  The  second  contains  the 
English  A.  V.,  of  which  each  clause  seems  to  be  guarded  by  the  spirits  of  the  holy 
dead,  as  well  as  by  the  love  of  the  living  Church  ;  and  to  tell  the  innovator  that  he 
"does  wrong  to  show  it  violence,  being  so  majestical."  The  third  column  offers  to 
view  the  scholarlike — if  sometimes  just  a  little  pedantic  and  provoking — accuracy  of 
the  R.  V.  To  this  comparison  of  versions  I  attach  much  significance.  Every 
translation  is  an  additional  commentary,  every  good  translation  the  best  of 
commentaries. 

I  have  ventured  with  much  hesitation  to  add  upon  another  column  in  each 
section  a  translation  drawn  up  by  myself  for  my  own  private  use ;  the  greater  portion 
of  which  was  made  a  year  or  two  before  the  publication  of  the  R.  V.  Its  right  to  be 
here  is  this,  that  it  affords  the  best  key  to  my  meaning  in  any  place  where  the 
exposition  may  be  imperfectly  expressed. 

(2)  One  or  more  Discourses  are  attached  to  most  of  the  sections.  In  these 
I  may  have  seemed  sometimes  to  have  given  myself  a  wide  scope,  but  I  have  tried 
to  make  a  sound  and  careful  exegesis  the  basis  of  each.  And  I  have  throughout 
considered  myself  bound  to  draw  out  some  great  leading  idea  of  St.  John  with  con- 
scientious care. 

(3)  The  Discourses  (or  if  there  be   no  Discourse  in  the  section,  the  text  and 
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versions)  are  followed  by  short  notes,  chiefly  exegetical,  in  which  I  have  not  willingly 
passed  by  any  real  difficulty. 

I  have  not  wished  to  cumber  my  pages  with  constant  quotations.  But  in  former 
years  I  have  read,  in  some  cases  with  much  care,  the  following  commentators — St. 
Augustine's  "  Tractatus,"  St.  John  Chrysostom's  Homilies  on  the  Gospel  (full  of  hints 
upon  the  Epistles),  Cornelius  a  Lapide  ;  of  older  post-Reformation  commentators, 
the  excellent  Henry  Hammond,  the  eloquent  Dean  Hardy,  the  precious  fragments 
in  Pole's  "Synopsis" — above  all,  the  inimitable  Bengel ;  of  moderns,  Diisterdieck, 
Huther,  Ebrard,  Neander;  more  recently,  Professor  Westcott,  whose  subtle  and 
exquisite  scholarship  deserves  the  gratitude  of  every  student  of  St.  John.  Of  Haupt 
I  know  nothing,  with  the  exception  of  an  analysis  of  the  Epistle,  which  is  stamped 
with  the  highest  praise  of  so  refined  and  competent  a  judge  as  Archdeacon  Farrar. 
But  having  read  this  list  fairly  in  past  years,  I  am  now  content  to  have  before  me 
nothing  but  a  Greek  Testament,  the  Grammars  of  Winer  and  Donaldson,  the  New 
Testament  lexicons  of  Bretschneider,  Grimm,  and  Mintert,  with  Tromm's  "  Concor- 
dantia  LXX."  For,  on  the  whole,  I  really  prefer  St.  John  to  his  commentators. 
And  I  hope  I  am  not  ungrateful  for  help  which  I  have  received  from  them,  when 
I  say  that  I  now  seem  to  myself  to  understand  him  better  without  the  dissonance  of 
their  many  voices.     "  Johannem  nisi  ex  Johanne  ipso  non  intellexeris." 

III.  It  only  remains  to  commend  this  book,  such  as  it  is,  not  only  to  theological 
students,  but  to  general  readers,  who  I  hope  will  not  be  alarmed  by  a  few  Greek 
words  here  and  there. 

I  began  my  fuller  study  of  St.  John's  Epistle  in  the  noonday  of  life;  I  am 
closing  it  with  the  sunset  in  my  eyes.  I  pray  God  to  sanctify  this  poor  attempt  to 
the  edification  of  souls,  and  the  good  of  the  Church.  And  I  ask  all  who  may  find  it 
useful,  to  offer  their  intercessions  for  a  blessing  upon  the  book,  and  upon  its  author. 

William  Derry  and  Raphoe. 
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THE    EPISTLES   OF   ST.    JOHN. 

BY  THE  RT.   REV.    WILLIAM   ALEXANDER,  D.    D.,   D.    C.   L. 


PART     I. 


CHAPTER   I. 

THE  SURROUNDINGS  OF  THE  FIRST  EPIS- 
TLE OF  ST.  JOHN. 

i  John  v.  21. 

After  the  example  of  a  writer  of  genius, 
preachers  and  essayists  for  the  last  forty  years 
have  constantly  applied — or  misapplied — some 
lines  from  one  of  the  greatest  of  Christian 
poems.     Dante  writes  of  St.  John — 

"  As  he,  who  looks  intent, 
And  strives  with  searching  ken,  how  he  may  see 
The  sun  in  his  eclipse,  and,  through  decline 
Of  seeing,  loseth  power  of  sight  :  so  I 
Gazed  on  that  last  resplendence." 

The  poet  meant  to  be  understood  of  the  Apos- 
tle's spiritual  splendour  of  soul,  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  his  intellect  and  heart  in  his  conception 
of  the  Person  of  Christ  and  of  the  dogma  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  By  these  expositors  of  Dante 
the  image  is  transferred  to  the  style  and  struc- 
ture of  his  writings.  But  confusion  of  thought 
is  not  magnificence,  and  mere  obscurity  is  never 
sunlike.  A  blurred  sphere  and  undecided  outline 
is  not  characteristic  of  the  sun  even  in  eclipse. 
Dante  never  intended  us  to  understand  that  St. 
John  as  a  writer  was  distinguished  by  a  beautiful 
vagueness  of  sentiment,  by  bright  but  tremu- 
lously drawn  lines  of  dogmatic  creed.  It  is  in- 
deed certain  that  round  St.  John  himself,  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote,  there  were  many  minds  af- 
fected by  this  vague  mysticism.  For  them,  be- 
yond the  scanty  region  of  the  known,  there  was 
a  world  of  darkness  whose  shadows  they  de- 
sired to  penetrate.  For  them  this  lijttle  island  of 
life  was  surrounded  by  waters  into  whose  depths 
they  affected  to  gaze.  They  were  drawn  by  a 
mystic  attraction  to  things  which  they  them- 
selves called  the  "  shadows,"  the  "  depths,"  the 
"  silences."  But  for  St.  John  these  shadows  were 
a  negation  of  the  message  which, he  delivered 
that  "  God  is  light,  and  darkness  in  Him  is  none." 
These  silences  were  the  contradiction  of  the 
Word  who  has  once  for  all  interpreted  God. 
These  depths  were  "  depths  of  Satan."  For  the 
men  who  were  thus  enamoured  of  indefiniteness, 
of  shifting  sentiments  and  flexible  creeds,  were 
Gnostic  heretics.  Now  St.  John's  style,  as  such, 
has  not  the  artful  variety,  the  perfect  balance  in 
the  masses  of  composition,  the  finished  logical 
cohesion  of  the  Greek  classical  writers.  Yet  it 
can  be  loftily  or  pathetically  impressive.  It  can 
touch  the  problems  and  processes  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  world  with  a  pencil-tip  of  death- 
less light,  or  compress  them  into  symbols  which 
are  solemnly  or  awfully  picturesque.  Above  all 
St.  John  has  the  faculty  of  enshrining  dogma 
in  forms  of  statement  which  are  firm  and  precise 
— accurate  enough  to  be  envied  by  philosophers, 


subtle  enough  to  defy  the  passage  of  heresy 
through  their  finely  drawn  yet  powerful  lines. 
Thus  in  the  beginning  of  his  Gospel  all  false 
thought  upon  the  Person  of  Him  who  is  the 
living  theology  of  His  Church  is  refuted  by  an- 
ticipation— that  which  in  itself  or  in  its  certain 
consequences  unhumanises  or  undeifies  the  God 
Man;  that  which  denies  the  singularity  of  the 
One  Person  who  was  Incarnate,  or  the  reality 
and  entireness  of  the  manhood  of  Him  who  fixed 
His  Tabernacle  of  humanity  in  us. 

It  is  therefore  a  mistake  to  look  upon  the  First 
Epistle  of  St.  John  as  a  creedless  composite  of 
miscellaneous  sweetnesses,  a  disconnected  rhap- 
sody upon  philanthropy.  And  it  will  be  well  to 
enter  upon  a  serious  perusal  of  it,  with  the  con- 
viction that  it  did  not  drop  from  the  sky  upon 
an  unknown  place,  at  an  unknown  time,  with  an 
unknown  purpose.  We  can  arrive  at  some  defi' 
nite  conclusions  as  to  the  circumstances  from 
which  it  arose,  and  the  sphere  in  which  it  was 
written — at  least  if  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  we 
have  done  so  in  the  case  of  almost  any  other  an- 
cient document  of  the  same  nature. 

Our  simplest  plan  will  be,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  trace  in  the  briefest  outline  the  career  of  St. 
John  after  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord,  so  far  as 
it  can  be  followed  certainly  by  Scripture,  or  with 
the  highest  probability  from  early  Church  his- 
tory. We  shall  then  be  better  able  to  estimate 
the  degree  in  which  the  Epistle  fits  into  the 
framework  of  local  thought  and  circumstances 
in  which  we  desire  to  place  it. 

Much  of  this  biography  can  best  be  drawn  out 
by  tracing  the  contrast  between  St.  John  and  St. 
Peter,  which  is  conveyed  with  such  subtle  and 
exquisite  beauty  in  the  closing  chapter  of  the 
fourth  Gospel. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  Apostles  is  one 
of  history  and  of  character. 

Historically,  the  work  done  by  each  of  them 
for  the  Church  differs  in  a  remarkable  way  from 
the  other. 

We  might  have  anticipated  for  one  so  dear  to 
our  Lord  a  distinguished  part  in  spreading  the 
Gospel  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  The 
tone  of  thought  revealed  in  parts  of  his  Gospel 
might  even  have  seemed  to  indicate  a  remarkable 
aptitude  for  such  a  task.  St.  John's  peculiar  ap- 
preciation of  the  visit  of  the  Greeks  to  Jesus, 
and  his  preservation  of  words  which  show  such 
deep  insight  into  Greek  religious  ideas,  would 
apparently  promise  a  great  missionary,  at  least  to 
men  of  lofty  speculative  thought.  But  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  St.  John  is  first  overshad- 
owed, then  effaced,  by  the  heroes  of  the  mission- 
ary epic,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  After  the  close 
of  the  Gospels  he  is  mentioned  five  times  only. 
Once  his  name  occurs  in  a  list  of  the  Apostles. 
Thrice  he  passes  before  us  with  Peter.  Once 
again  (the  first  and  last  time  when  we  hear  of 
St.  John  in  personal  relation  with  St.  Paul)  he 
appears  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  with  two 
others,  James  and  Cephas,  as  reputed  to  be  pil- 
lars of  the  Church.  But  whilst  we  read  in  the 
Acts  of  his  taking  a  certain  part  in  miracles,  in 
preaching,  in  confirmation;  while  his  boldness  is 
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acknowledged  by  adversaries  of  the  faith;  not  a 
line  of  his  individual  teaching  is  recorded.  He 
walks  in  silence  by  the  side  of  the  Apostle  who 
was  more  fitted  to  be  a  missionary  pioneer. 

With  the  materials  at  our  command,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  how  St.  John  was  employed  whilst 
the  first  great  advance  of  the  cross  was  in  prog- 
ress. We  know  for  certain  that  he  was  at  Je- 
rusalem during  the  second  visit  of  St.  Paul.  But 
there  is  no  reason  for  conjecturing  that  he  was  in 
that  city  when  it  was  visited  by  St.  Paul  on  his 
last  voyage  (a.  d.  60) ;  while  we  shall  presently 
have  occasion  to  show  how  markedly  the  Church 
tradition  connects  St.  John  with  Ephesus. 

We  have  next  to  point  out  that  this  contrast 
in  the  history  of  the  Apostles  is  the  result  of  a 
contrast  in  their  characters.  This  contrast  is 
brought  out  with  a  marvellous  prophetic  symbol- 
ism in  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes  after  the 
Resurrection. 

First  as  regards  St.  Peter. 

"  When  Simon  Peter  heard  that  it  was  the 
Lord,  he  girt  his  fisher's  coat  unto  him  (for  he 
was  naked),  and  did  cast  himself  into  the  sea." 
His  was  the  warm  energy,  the  forward  impulse  of 
young  life,  the  free  bold  plunge  of  an  impetuous 
and  chivalrous  nature  into  the  waters  which  are 
nations  and  peoples.  In  he  must;  on  he  will. 
The  prophecy  which  follows  the  thrice  renewed 
restitution  of  the  fallen  Apostle  is  as  follows: 
"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  When  thou  wast 
young,  thou  girdedst  thyself,  and  walkedst  whither 
thou  wouldest:  but  when  thou  shalt  be  old,  thou 
shalt  stretch  forth  thy  hands,  and  another  shall 
gird  thee,  and  carry  thee  where  thou  wouldest 
not.  This  spake  He,  signifying  by  what  death 
He  should  glorify  God,  and  when  He  had  spoken 
this,  He  saith  unto  him,  Follow  Me."  This,  we 
are  told,  is  obscure;  but  it  is  obscure  only  as  to 
details.  To  St.  Peter  it  could  have  conveyed  no 
other  impression  than  that  it  foretold  his  martyr- 
dom. "  When  thou  wast  young,"  points  to  the 
tract  of  years  up  to  old  age.  It  has  been  said  that 
forty  is  the  old  age  of  youth,  fifty  the  youth  of 
old  age.  But  our  Lord  does  not  actually  define 
old  age  by  any  precise  date.  He  takes  what  has 
occurred  as  a  type  of  Peter's  youthfulness  of 
heart  and  frame — "  girding  himself,"  with  rapid 
action,  as  he  had  done  shortly  before;  "  walking," 
as  he  had  walked  on  the  white  beach  of  the  lake 
in  the  early  dawn;  "whither  thou  wouldest,"  as 
when  he  had  cried  with  impetuous,  half-defiant 
independence,  "  I  go  a-fishing,"  invited  by  the 
auguries  of  the  morning,  and  of  the  water.  The 
form  of  expression  seems  to  indicate  that  Simon 
Peter  was  not  to  go  far  into  the  dark  and  frozen 
land;  that  he  was  to  be  growing  old,  rather  than 
absolutely  old.  Then  should  he  stretch  forth 
his  hands,  with  the  dignified  resignation  of  one 
who  yields  manfully  to  that  from  which  nature 
would  willingly  escape.  "  This  spake  He,"  adds 
the  evangelist,  "  signifying  by  what  death  He 
shall  glorify  God."  What  fatal  temptation  leads 
so  many  commentators  to  minimise  such  a  pre- 
diction as  this?  If  the  prophecy  were  the  prod- 
uct of  a  later  hand,  added  after  the  martyrdom 
of  St.  Peter,  it  certainly  would  have  wanted  its 
present  inimitable  impress  of  distance  and  re- 
serve. 

It  is  in  the  context  of  this  passage  that  we  read 
most  fully  and  truly  the  contrast  of  our  Apostle's 
nature  with  that  of  St.  Peter.  St.  John,  as 
Chrysostom  has  told  us  in  deathless  words,  was 
loftier,  saw  more  deeply,  pierced  right  into  and 


through  spiritual  truths,  was  more  the  lover  of 
Jesus  than  of  Christ,  as  Peter  was  more  the  lover 
of  Christ  than  of  Jesus.  Below  the  different  work 
of  the  two  men,  and  determining  it,  was  this  es- 
sential difference  of  nature,  which  they  carried 
with  them  into  the  region  of  grace.  St.  John 
was  not  so  much  the  great  missionary  with  his 
sacred  restlessness;  not  so  much  the  oratorical 
expositor  of  prophecy  with  his  pointed  proofs  of 
correspondence  between  prediction  and  fulfil- 
ment, and  his  passionate  declamation  driving  in 
the  conviction  of  guilt  like  a  sting  that  pricked 
the  conscience.  He  was  the  theologian;  the 
quiet  master  of  the  secrets  of  the  spiritual  life; 
the  calm,  strong  controversialist  who  excludes 
error  by  constructing  truth.  The  work  of  such 
a  spirit  as  his  was  rather  like  the  finest  product 
of  venerable  and  long  established  Churches. 
One  gentle  word  of  Jesus  sums  up  the  biography 
of  long  years  which  apparently  were  without  the 
crowded  vicissitudes  to  which  other  Apostles 
were  exposed.  If  the  old  Church  history  is  true, 
St.  John  was  either  not  called  upon  to  die  for 
Jesus,  or  escaped  from  that  death  by  a  miracle. 
That  one  word  of  the  Lord  was  to  become  a  sort 
of  motto  of  St.  John.  It  occurs  some  twenty-six 
times  in  the  brief  pages  of  these  Epistles.  "  If  I 
will  that  he  abide  " — abide  in  the  bark,  in  the 
Church,  in  one  spot,  in  life,  in  spiritual  commun- 
ion with  Me.  It  is  to  be  remembered  finally, 
that  not  only  spiritual,  but  ecclesiastical  consoli- 
dation is  attributed  to  St.  John  by  the  voice  of 
history.  He  occupied  himself  with  the  visitation 
of  his  Churches  and  the  development  of  Episco- 
pacy. So  in  the  sunset  of  the  Apostolic  age 
stands  before  us  the  mitred  form  of  John  the 
Divine.  Early  Christianity  had  three  successive 
capitals — Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Ephesus.  Surely, 
so  long  as  St.  John  lived,  men  looked  for  a 
Primate  of  Christendom  not  at  Rome  but  at 
Ephesus. 

How  different  were  the  two  deaths!  It  was 
as  if  in  His  words  our  Lord  allowed  His  two 
Apostles  to  look  into  a  magic  glass,  wherein  one 
saw  dimly  the  hurrying  feet,  the  prelude  to  ex- 
ecution which  even  the  saint  wills  not;  the  other 
the  calm  life,  the  gathered  disciples,  the  quiet 
sinking  to  rest.  In  the  clear  obscure  of  that 
prophecy  we  may  discern  the  outline  of  Peter's 
cross,  the  bowed  figure  of  the  saintly  old  man. 
Let  us  be  thankful  that  John  "  tarried."  He  has 
left  the  Churches  three  pictures  that  can  never 
fade — in  the  gospel  the  picture  of  Christ,  in  the 
Epistles  the  picture  of  his  own  soul,  in  the 
Apocalypse  the  picture  of  Heaven. 

So  far  we  have  relied  almost  exclusively  upon 
indications  supplied  by  Scripture.  We  now  turn 
to  Church  history  to  fill  in  some  particulars  of 
interest. 

Ancient  tradition  unhesitatingly  believed  that 
the  latter  years  of  St.  John's  prolonged  life  were 
spent  in  the  city  of  Ephesus,  or  province  of  Asia 
Minor,  with  the  Virgin  Mother,  the  sacred  legacy 
from  the  cross,  under  his  fostering  care  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  portion  of  those  years.  Mani- 
festly he  would  not  have  gone  to  Ephesus  during 
the  lifetime  of  St.  Paul.  Various  circumstances 
point  to  the  period  of  his  abode  there  as  be- 
ginning a  little  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (a.  d. 
67).  He  lived  on  until  towards  the  close  of  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  possibly  two 
years  later  (a.  d.  102).  With  the  date  of  the 
Apocalypse  we  are  not  directly  concerned, 
though  we  refer  it  to  a  very  late  period  in  St 
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John's  career,  believing  that  the  Apostle  did  not 
return  from  Patmos  until  just  after  Domitian's 
death.  The  date  of  the  Gospel  may  be  placed 
between  a.  d.  80  and  90.  And  the  First  Epistle 
accompanied  the  Gospel,  as  we  shall  see  in  a 
subsequent  chapter. 

The  Epistle  then,  like  the  Gospel,  and  con- 
temporaneously with  it,  saw  the  light  in  Ephe- 
sus,  or  in  its  vicinity.  This  is  proved  by  three 
pieces  of  evidence  of  the  most  unquestionable 
solidity. 

(1)  The  opening  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse 
contain  an  argument  which  cannot  be  explained 
away  for  the  connection  of  St.  John  with  Asia 
Minor  and  with  Ephesus.  And  the  argument  is 
independent  of  the  authorship  of  that  wonderful 
book.  Whoever  wrote  the  Book  of  the  Revela- 
tion must  have  felt  the  most  absolute  conviction 
of  St.  John's  abode  in  Ephesus  and  temporary 
exile  to  Patmos.  To  have  written  with  a  special 
view  of  acquiring  a  hold  upon  the  Churches  of 
Asia  Minor,  while  assuming  from  the  very  first 
as  fact  what  they,  more  than  any  other  Churches 
in  the  world,  must  have  known  to  be  fiction, 
would  have  been  to  invite  immediate  and  con- 
temptuous rejection.  The  three  earliest  chapters 
of  the  Revelation  are  unintelligible,  except  as  the 
real  or  assumed  utterance  of  a  Primate  (in  later 
language)  of  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor.  To 
the  inhabitants  of  the  barren  and  remote  isle  of 
Patmos,  Rome  and  Ephesus  almost  represented 
the  world;  their  rocky  nest  among  the  waters 
was  scarcely  visited  except  as  a  brief  resting- 
place  for  those  who  sailed  from  one  of  those 
great  cities  to  the  other,  or  for  occasional 
traders  from  Corinth. 

(2)  The  second  evidence  is  the  fragment  of  the 
Epistle  of  Irenaeus  to  Florinus  preserved  in  the 
fifth  book  of  the  "  Ecclesiastical  History"  of  Eu- 
sebius.  Irenaeus  mentions  no  dim  tradition,  ap- 
peals to  no  past  which  was  never  present.  He 
has  but  to  question  his  own  recollections  of 
Polycarp,  whom  he  remembered  in  early  life. 
"  Where  he  sat  to  talk,  his  way,  his  manner  of 
life,  his  personal  appearance,  how  he  used  to  tell 
of  his  intimacy  with  John,  and  with  the  others 
who  had  seen  the  Lord."  Irenaeus  elsewhere 
distinctly  says  that  "  John  himself  issued  the 
Gospel  while  living  at  Ephesus  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  that  he  survived  in  that  city  until  Trajan's 
time." 

(3)  The  third  great  historical  evidence  which 
connects  St.  John  with  Ephesus  is  that  of  Polyc- 
rates,  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  who  wrote  a  synod- 
ical  epistle  to  Victor  and  the  Roman  Church  on 
the  Quartodeciman  question,  toward  the  close  of 
the  second  century.  Polycrates  speaks  of  the 
great  ashes  which  sleep  in  Asia  Minor  until  the 
Advent  of  the  Lord,  when  He  shall  raise  up  His 
saints.  He  proceeds  to  mention  Philip  who 
sleeps  in  Hierapolis;  two  of  his  daughters;  a 
third  who  takes  her  rest  in  Ephesus,  and  "  John 
moreover,  who  leaned  upon  the  breast  of  Jesus, 
who  was  a  high-priest  bearing  the  radiant  plate 
of  gold  upon  his  forehead." 

This  threefold  evidence  would  seem  to  render 
the  sojourn  of  St.  John  at  Ephesus  for  many 
years  one  of  the  most  solidly  attested  facts  of 
earlier  Church  history. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  sketch 
the  general  condition  of  Ephesus  in  St.  John's 
time. 

A   traveller   coming   from    Antioch    of   Pisidia 


(as  St.  Paul  did  a.  d.  54)  descended  from  the 
mountain  chain  which  separates  the  Meander 
from  the  Cayster.  He  passed  down  by  a  narrow 
ravine  to  the  "  Asian  meadow "  celebrated  by 
Homer.  There,  rising  from  the  valley,  partly 
running  up  the  slope  of  Mount  Coressus,  and 
again  higher  along  the  shoulder  of  Mount  Prion, 
the  traveller  saw  the  great  city  of  Ephesus  tower- 
ing upon  the  hills,  with  widely  scattered  suburbs. 
In  the  first  century  the  population  was  immense, 
and  included  a  strange  mixture  of  races  and  re- 
ligions. Large  numbers  of  Jews  were  settled 
there,  and  seems  to  have  possessed  a  full  re- 
ligious organisation  under  a  High-Priest  or 
Chief  Rabbi.  But  the  prevailing  superstition 
was  the  worship  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis.  The 
great  temple,  the  priesthood  whose  chief  seems 
to  have  enjoyed  a  royal  or  quasi-royal  rank,  the 
affluence  of  pilgrims  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  the  industries  connected  with  objects  of 
devotion,  supported  a  swarm  of  devotees,  whose 
fanaticism  was  intensified  by  their  material  in- 
terest in  a  vast  religious  establishment.  Ephesus 
boasted  of  being  a  theocratic  city,  the  possessor 
and  keeper  of  a  temple  glorified  by  art  as  well  as 
by  devotion.  It  had  a  civic  calendar  marked  by 
a  round  of  splendid  festivities  associated  with  the 
cultus  of  the  goddess.  Yet  the  moral  reputation 
of  the  city  stood  at  the  lowest  point,  even  in  the 
estimation  of  Greeks.  The  Greek  character  was 
effeminated  in  Ionia  by  Asiatic  manners,  and 
Ephesus  was  the  most  dissolute  city  of  Ionia.  Its 
once  superb  schools  of  art  became  infected  by 
the  ostentatious  vulgarity  of  an  ever-increasing 
parvenu  opulence.  The  place  was  chiefly  divided 
between  dissipation  and  a  degrading  form  of 
literature.  Dancing  and  music  were  heard  day 
and  night;  a  protracted  revel  was  visible  in  the 
streets.  Lascivious  romances  whose  infamy  was 
proverbial  were  largely  sold  and  passed  from 
hand  to  hand.  Yet  there  were  not  a  few  of  a 
different  character.  In  that  divine  climate,  the 
very  lassitude,  which  was  the  reaction  from 
excessive  amusement  and  perpetual  sunshine, 
disposed  many  minds  to  seek  for  refuge  in  the 
shadows  of  a  visionary  world.  Some  who  had 
received  or  inherited  Christianity  from  Aquila 
and  Priscilla,  or  from  St.  Paul  himself,  thirty  or 
forty  years  before,  had  contaminated  the  purity 
of  the  faith  with  inferior  elements  derived  from 
the  contagion  of  local  heresy,  or  from  the  infil- 
tration of  pagan  thought.  The  Ionian  intellect 
seems  to  have  delighted  in  imaginative  meta- 
physics; and  for  minds  undisciplined  by  true 
logic  or  the  training  of  severe  science  imagina- 
tive metaphysics  is  a  dangerous  form  of  mental 
recreation.  The  adept  becomes  the  slave  of  his 
own  formulae,  and  drifts  into  partial  insanity  by 
a  process  which  seems  to  himself  to  be  one  of 
indisputable  reasoning.  Other  influences  outside 
Christianity  ran  in  the  same  direction.  Amulets 
were  bought  by  trembling  believers.  Astrolog- 
ical calculations  were  received  with  the  irre- 
sistible fascination  of  terror.  Systems  of  magic, 
incantations,  forms  of  exorcism,  traditions  of 
theosophy,  communications  with  demons — all 
that  we  should  now  sum  up  under  the  head  of 
spiritualism — laid  their  spell  upon  thousands.  No 
Christian  reader  of  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  will  be  inclined  to  doubt 
that  beneath  all  this  mass  of  superstition  and  im- 
posture there  lay  some  dark  reality  of  evil 
power.  At  all  events  the  extent  of  these  prac- 
tices,  these   "  curious  arts "   in   Ephesus  at  the 
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time  of  St.  Paul's  visit,  is  clearly  proved  by  the  by  the  people.     Though  we  cannot  do  a  thou- 

extent  of  the  local  literature  which  spiritualism  sandth   part   of   what   St.    Paul   did,   we   have   a 

put   forth.     The   value   of   the   books    of   magic  system    of    physiology    and    of    medicine    very 

which  were  burned  by  penitents  of  this  class,  is  superior  to  his."     Perhaps  he  had  a  system  of 

estimated  by  St.  Luke  at  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  spiritual  diagnosis  very  superior  to  ours.     In  the 

silver — probably  about  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  epistle  to  the  Angel  of  the  Church  of  Thyatira, 

pounds  of  our  money!  mention  is  made  of  "the  woman  Jezebel,  which 

Let  us  now  consider  what  ideas  or  allusions  calleth  herself  a  prophetess,"  who  led  astray  the 

in    the     Epistles    of    St.    John     coincide     with,  servants   of   Christ.      St.   John   surely   addresses 

and    fit  into,  this    Ephesian    contexture    of    life  himself   to   a   community   where   influences   pre- 

thought.  cisely    of    this    kind    exist,    and    are    recognised 

We  shall  have  occasion  in  the  third  chapter  when  he  writes, — "  Beloved,  believe  not  every 
to  refer  to  forms  of  Christian  heresy  or  of  semi-  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits  whether  they  are  of 
Christian  speculation  indisputably  pointed  to  by  God:  because  many  false  prophets  are  gone  out 
St.  John,  and  prevalent  in  Asia  Minor  when  the  into  the  world.  .  .  .  Every  spirit  that  confesseth 
Apostle  wrote.  But  besides  this,  several  other  not  Jesus  is  not  of  God."  The  Church  or 
points  of  contact  with  Ephesus  can  be  detected  Churches,  which  the  First  Epistle  directly  con- 
in  the  Epistles  before  us.  (i)  The  first  Epistle  templates,  did  not  consist  of  men  just  converted, 
closes  with  a  sharp  decisive  warning,  expressed  Its  whole  language  supposes  Christians,  some  of 
in  a  form  which  could  only  have  been  employed  whom  had  grown  old  and  were  "  fathers  "  in  the 
when  those  who  were  addressed  habitually  lived  faith,  while  others  who  were  younger  enjoyed  the 
in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  idolatry,  where  privilege  of  having  been  born  and  brought  up  in 
the  social  temptations  to  come  to  terms  with  a  Christian  atmosphere.  They  are  reminded 
idolatrous  practices  were  powerful  and  ubiqui-  again  and  again,  with  a  reiteration  which  would 
tous.  This  was  no  doubt  true  of  many  other  be  unaccountable  if  it  had  no  special  significance, 
places  at  the  time,  but  it  was  pre-eminently  true  that  the  commandment  "  that  which  they  heard," 
of  Ephesus.  Certain  of  the  Gnostic  Christian  "  the  word,"  "  the  message,"  is  the  same  which 
sects  in  Ionia  held  lax  views  about  "  eating  they  had  "  from  the  beginning."  Now  this  will 
things  sacrificed  unto  idols,"  although  fornica-  exactly  suit  the  circumstances  of  a  Church  like 
tion  was  a  general  accompaniment  of  such  a  the  Ephesian,  to  which  another  Apostle  had 
compliance.  Two  of  the  angels  of  the  Seven  originally  preached  the  Gospel  many  years  before. 
Churches  of  Asia  within  the  Ephesian  group —  On  the  whole,  we  have  in  favour  of  assigning 
the  angels  of  Pergamum  and  of  Thyatira — re-  these  Epistles  to  Ionian  and  Ephesian  surround- 
ceive  special  admonition  from  the  Lord  upon  ings  a  considerable  amount  of  external  evidence, 
this  subject.  These  considerations  prove  that  The  general  characteristics  of  the  First  Epistle 
the  command,  "  Children,  guard  yourselves  from  consonant  with  the  view  of  their  origin  which 
the  idols,"  had  a  very  special  suitability  to  the  we  have  advocated  are  briefly  these.  (i)It  is 
conditions  of  life  in  Ephesus.  (2)  The  popula-  addressed  to  readers  who  were  encompassed  by 
tion  of  Ephesus  was  of  a  very  composite  kind,  peculiar  temptations  to  make  a  compromise  with 
Many  were  attracted  to  the  capital  of  Ionia  by  idolatry.  (2)  It  has  an  amplitude  and  generality 
its  reputation  as  the  capital  of  the  pleasures  of  of  tone  which  befitted  one  who  wrote  to  a 
the  world.  It  was  also  the  centre  of  an  enor-  Church  which  embraced  members  from  many 
mous  trade  by  land  and  sea.  Ephesus,  Alexandria,  countries,  and  was  thus  in  contact  with  men  of 
Antioch,  and  Corinth  were  the  four  cities  where  many  races  and  religions.  (3)  It  has  a  peculiar 
at  that  period  all  races  and  all  religions  of  civil-  solemnity  of  reference  to  the  invisible  world  of 
ised  men  were  most  largely  represented.  Now  spiritual  evil  and  to  its  terrible  influence  upon 
the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John  has  a  peculiar  the  human  mind.  (4)  The  Epistle  is  pervaded 
breadth  in  its  representation  of  the  purpose  of  by  a  desire  to  have  it  recognised  that  the  creed 
God.  Christ  is  not  merely  the  fulfilment  of  the  and  law  of  practice  which  it  asserts  is  absolutely 
hopes  of  one  particular  people.  The  Church  is  one  with  that  which  had  been  proclaimed  by 
not  merely  destined  to  be  the  home  of  a  handful  earlier  heralds  of  the  cross  to  the  same  com- 
of  spiritual  citizens.  The  Atonement  is  as  wide  munity.  Every  one  of  these  characteristics  is 
as  the  race  of  man.  "  He  is  the  propitiation  for  consistent  with  the  destination  of  the  Epistle  for 
the  whole  world;"  "we  have  seen,  and  bear  the  Christians  of  Ephesus  in  the  first  instance, 
witness  that  the  Father  sent  the  Son  as  Saviour  Its  polemical  element,  which  we  are  presently 
of  the  world."  A  cosmopolitan  population  is  to  discuss,  adds  to  an  accumulation  of  coinci- 
addressed  in  a  cosmopolitan  epistle.  (3)  We  dences  which  no  ingenuity  can  volatilise  away, 
have  seen  that  the  gaiety  and  sunshine  of  Ephe-  The  Epistle  meets  Ephesian  circumstances;  it 
sus  was  sometimes  darkened  by  the  shadows  of  also  strikes  at  Ionian  heresies, 
a  world  of  magic;  that  for  some  natures  Ionia  Aia-so-Louk,  the  modern  name  of  Ephesus, 
was  a  land  haunted  by  spiritual  terrors.  He  appears  to  be  derived  from  two  Greek  words, 
must  be  a  hasty  student  who  fails  to  connect  the  which  speak  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  the  theolo- 
extraordinary  narrative  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  gian  of  the  Church.  As  the  memory  of  the 
of  the  Acts  with  the  ample  and  awful  recognition  Apostle  haunts  the  city  where  he  so  long  lived, 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  of  the  mysterious  even  in  its  fall  and  long  decay  under  its  Turkish 
conflict  in  the  Christian  life  against  evil  intelli-  conquerors, — and  the  fatal  spread  of  the  malaria 
gences,  real,  though  unseen.  The  brilliant  ra-  from  the  marshes  of  the  Cayster — so  a  memory 
tionalist  may  dispose  of  such  things  by  the  con-  of  the  place  seems  to  rest  in  turn  upon  the 
venient  and  compendious  method  of  a  sneer.  Epistle,  and  we  read  it  more  satisfactorily  while 
"  Such  narratives  as  that "  (of  St.  Paul's  strug-  we  assign  to  it  the  origin  attributed  to  it  by 
gle  with  the  exorcists  at  Ephesus)  "  are  dis-  Christian  antiquity,  and  keep  that  memory  before 
agreeable  little  spots  in  everything  that  is  done  our  minds. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  CONNECTION  OF  THE  EPISTLE 
WITH  THE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  JOHN. 

1  John  i.  4. 

From  the  wholesale  burning  of  books  at 
Ephesus,  as  a  consequence  of  awakened  convic- 
tions, the  most  pregnant  of  all  commentators 
upon  the  New  Testament  has  drawn  a  powerful 
lesson.  "  True  religion,"  says  the  writer,  "  puts 
bad  books  out  of  the  way."  Ephesus  at  great 
expense  burnt  curious  and  evil  volumes,  and  the 
"  word  of  God  grew  and  prevailed."  And  he 
proceeds  to  show  how  just  in  the  very  matter 
where  Ephesus  had  manifested  such  costly  peni- 
tence, she  was  rewarded  by  being  made  a  sort  of 
depository  of  the  most  precious  books  which  ever 
came  from  human  pens.  St.  Paul  addresses  a  let- 
ter to  the  Ephesians.  Timothy  was  Bishop  of 
Ephesus  when  the  two  great  pastoral  Epistles 
were  sent  to  him.  All  St.  John's  writings  point 
to  the  same  place.  The  Gospel  and  Epistles  were 
written  there,  or  with  primary  reference  to  the 
capital  of  Ionia.  The  Apocalypse  was  in  all 
probability  first  read  at  Ephesus. 

Of  this  group  of  Ephesian  books  we  select  two 
of  primary  importance — the  Gospel  and  First 
Epistle  of  St.  John.  Let  us  dwell  upon  the  close 
and  thorough  connection  of  the  two  documents, 
upon  the  interpretation  of  the  Epistle  by  the 
Gospel,  by  whatever  name  we  may  prefer  to 
designate  the  connection. 

It  is  said  indeed  by  a  very  high  authority,  that 
while  the  "  whole  Epistle  is  permeated  with 
thoughts  of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,"  yet 
"direct  references  to  facts  of  the  Gospel  are 
singularly  rare."  More  particularly  it  is  stated 
that  "  we  find  here  none  of  the  foundation  and 
(so  to  speak)  crucial  events  summarised  in  the 
earliest  Christian  confession  as  we  still  find  them 
in  the  Apostle's  creed."  And  among  these 
events  are  placed,  "  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Resurrection,  the 
Ascension,  the  Session,  the  Coming  to  Judg- 
ment." 

To  us  there  seems  to  be  some  exaggeration  in 
this  way  of  putting  the  matter.  A  writing  which 
accompanied  a  sacred  history,  and  which  was  a 
spiritual  comment  upon  that  very  history,  was 
not  likely  to  repeat  the  history  upon  which  it 
commented,  just  in  the  same  shape.  Surely  the 
Birth  is  the  necessary  condition  of  having  come 
in  the  flesh.  The  incident  of  the  piercing  of  the 
side,  and  the  water  and  blood  which  flowed  from 
it,  is  distinctly  spoken  of;  and  in  that  the  Cruci- 
fixion is  implied.  Shrinking  with  shame  from 
Jesus  at  His  Coming,  which  is  spoken  of  in 
another  verse,  has  no  meaning  unless  that  Com- 
ing be  to  Judgment.  The  sixth  chapter  is,  if  we 
may  so  say,  the  section  of  "  the  Blood,"  in  the 
fourth  Gospel.  That  section  standing  in  the 
Gospel,  standing  in  the  great  Sacrament  of  the 
Church,  standing  in  the  perpetually  cleansing 
and  purifying  efficacy  of  the  Atonement — ever 
present  as  a  witness,  which  becomes  personal, 
because  identified  with  a  Living  Personality — 
finds  its  echo  and  counterpart  in  the  Epistle 
towards  the  beginning  and  near  the  close. 

We  now  turn  to  that  which  is  the  most  con- 
clusive evidence  of  connection  between  two  docu- 
ments— one     historical,     the     other     moral     and 


spiritual — of  which  literary  composition  is  capa- 
ble. Let  us  suppose  that  a  writer  of  profound 
thoughtfulness  has  finished,  after  long  elabora- 
tion, the  historical  record  of  an  eventful  and 
many-sided  life — a  life  of  supreme  importance  to 
a  nation,  or  to  the  general  thought  and  progress 
of  humanity.  The  book  is  sent  to  the  represent- 
atives of  some  community  or  school.  The  ideas 
which  its  subject  has  uttered  to  the  world,  from 
their  breadth  and  from  the  occasional  obscurity 
of  expression  incident  to  all  great  spiritual  utter- 
ances, need  some  elucidation.  The  plan  is  really 
exhaustive,  and  .combines  the  facts  of  the  life 
with  a  full  insight  into  their  relations;  but  it  may 
easily  be  missed  by  any  but  thoughtful  readers. 
The  author  will  accompany  this  main  work  by 
something  which  in  modern  language  we  might 
call  an  introduction,  or  appendix,  or  advertise- 
ment, or  explanatory  pamphlet,  or  encyclical 
letter.  Now  the  ancient  form  of  literary  .com- 
position rendered  books  packed  with  thought 
doubly  difficult  both  to  read  and  write;  for  they 
did  not  admit  foot-notes,  or  marginal  analyses, 
or  abstracts.  St.  John  then  practically  says,  first 
to  his  readers  in  Asia  Minor,  then  to  the  Church 
for  ever — "  With  this  life  of  Jesus  I  send  you  not 
only  thoughts  for  your  spiritual  benefit,  moulded 
round  His  teaching,  but  something  more;  I  send 
you  an  abstract,  a  compendium  of  contents  at 
the  beginning  of  this  letter;  I  also  send  you  at 
its  close  a  key  to  the  plan  on  which  my  Gospel 
is  conceived."  And  surely  a  careful  reader  of 
the  Gospel  at  its  first  publication  would  have 
desired  assistance  exactly  of  this  nature.  He 
would  have  wished  to  have  a  synopsis  of  con- 
tents, short  but  comprehensive,  and  a  synoptical 
view  of  the  author's  plan — of  the  idea  which 
guided  him  in  his  choice  of  incidents  so  mo- 
mentous and  of  teaching  so  varied. 

We  have  in  the  First  Epistle  two  synopses  of 
the  Gospel  which  correspond  with  a  perfect  pre- 
cision to  these  claims.  We  have:  (1)  a  synopsis 
of  the  contents  of  the  Gospel;  (2)  a  synoptical 
view  of  the  conception  from  which  it  was 
written. 

1.  We  find  in  the  Epistle  at  the  very  outset  a 
synopsis  of  the  contents  of  the  Gospel. 

"  That  which  was  from  the  beginning,  that 
which  we  have  heard,  that  which  we  have  seen 
with  our  eyes,  that  which  we  gazed  upon,  and  our 
hands  handled — I  speak  concerning  the  Word 
who  is  the  Life — that  which  we  have  seen  and 
heard,  declare  we  unto  you  also." 

What  are  the  contents  of  the  Gospel?  (1)  A 
lofty  and  dogmatic  procemium,  which  tells  us  of 
"  the  Word  who  was  in  the  beginning  with  God — 
in  Whom  was  life."  (2)  Discourses  and  utter- 
ances, sometimes  running  on  through  pages, 
sometimes  brief  and  broken.  (3)  Works,  some- 
times miraculous,  sometimes  wrought  into  the 
common  contexture  of  human  life — looks,  influ- 
ences, seen  by  the  very  eyes  of  St.  John  and 
others,  gazed  upon  with  ever  deepening  joy  and 
wonder.  (4)  Incidents  which  proved  that  all 
this  issued  from  One  who  was  intensely  human; 
that  it  was  as  real  as  life  and  humanity — histori- 
cal, not  visionary;  the  doing  and  the  effluence  of 
a  Manhood  which  could  be,  and  which  was, 
grasped  by  human  hands. 

Such  is  a  synopsis  of  the  Gospel  precisely  as  it 
is  given  in  the  beginning  of  the  First  Epistle. 
(1)  The  Epistle  mentions  first,  "  that  which  was 
from  the  beginning."  There  is  the  compendium 
of  the  procemium  of  the  Gospel.     (2)  One  of  the 
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most  important  constituent  parts  of  the  Gospel 
is  to  be  found  in  its  ample  preservation  of  dia- 
logues, in  which  the  Saviour  is  one  interlocutor; 
of  monologues  spoken  to  the  hushed  hearts  of 
the  disciples,  or  to  the  listening  Heart  of  the 
Father,  yet  not  in  tones  so  low  that  their  love 
did  not  find  it  audible.  This  element  of  the 
narrative  is  summed  up  by  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  in  two  words — "  That  which  we  heard." 
(3)  The  works  of  benevolence  or  power,  the 
doings  and  sufferings — the  pathos  or  joy  which 
springs  up  from  them  in  the  souls  of  the  disci- 
ples— occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  Gospel.  All 
these  come  under  the  heading,  "  that  which  we 
have  seen  with  our  eyes,  that  which  we  gazed 
upon,"  with  one  unbroken  gaze  of  wonder  as  so 
beautiful,  and  of  awe  as  so  divine.  (4)  The  asser- 
tion of  the  reality  of  the  Manhood  of  Him  who 
was  yet  the  Life  manifested — a  reality  through 
all  His  words,  works,  sufferings — finds  its 
strong,  bold  summary  in  this  compendium  of  the 
contents  of  the  Gospel,  "  and  our  hands  have 
handled."  Nay,  a  still  shorter  compendium  fol- 
lows: (1)  The  Life  with  the  Father.  (2)  The  Life 
manifested. 

2.  But  we  have  more  than  a  synopsis  which 
embraces  the  contents  of  the  Gospel  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Epistle.  We  have  towards  its 
close  a  second  synopsis  of  the  whole  framework 
of  the  Gospel;  not  now  the  theory  of  the  Person 
of  Christ,  which  in  such  a  life  was  necessarily 
placed  at  its  beginning,  but  of  the  human  con- 
ception which  pervaded  the  Evangelist's  com- 
position. 

The  second  synopsis,  not  of  the  contents  of 
the  Gospel,  but  of  the  aim  and  conception  which 
it  assumed  in  the  form  into  which  it  was  moulded 
by  St.  John,  is  given  by  the  Epistle  with  a  fulness 
which  omits  scarcely  a  paragraph  of  the  Gospel. 
In  the  space  of  six  verses  of  the  fifth  chapter  the 
word  witness,  as  verb  or  substantive,  is  repeated 
ten  times.  The  simplicity  of  St.  John's  artless 
rhetoric  can  make  no  more  emphatic  claim  on 
our  attention.  The  Gospel  is  indeed  a  tissue 
woven  out  of  many  lines  of  evidence  human  and 
divine.  Compress  its  purpose  into  one  single 
word.  No  doubt  it  is  supremely  the  Gospel  of 
the  Divinity  of  Jesus.  But,  next  to  that,  it  may 
best  be  defined  as  the  Gospel  of  Witness.  These 
witnesses  we  may  take  in  the  order  of  the 
Epistle.  St.  John  feels  that  his  Gospel  is  more 
than  a  book;  it  is  a  past  made  everlastingly  pres- 
ent. Such  as  the  great  Life  was  in  history,  so 
it  stands  for  ever.  Jesus  is  "  the  propitiation," 
"  is  righteous,"  "  is  here."  So  the  great  influences 
round  His  Person,  the  manifold  witnesses  of  His 
Life,  stand  witnessing  for  ever  in  the  Gospel  and 
in  the  Church.  What  are  these?  (1)  The 
Spirit  is  ever  witnessing.  So  our  Lord  in  the 
Gospel — "  when  the  Comforter  is  come,  He  shall 
v.'tness  of  Me."  No  one  can  doubt  that  the 
Spirit  is  one  pre-eminent  subject  of  the  Gospel. 
Indeed,  teaching  about  Him,  above  all  as  the 
witness  to  Christ,  occupies  three  unbroken 
chapters  in  one  place.  (2)  The  water  is  ever 
witnessing.  So  long  as  St.  John's  Gospel  lasts, 
and  permeates  the  Church  with  its  influence,  the 
water  must  so  testify.  There  is  scarcely  a  para- 
graph of  it  where  water  is  not;  almost  always 
with  some  relation  to  Christ.  The  witness  of  the 
Baptist  is,  "  I  baptize  with  water."  The  Jordan 
itself  bears  witness  that  all  its  waters  cannot  give 
that  which  He  bestows  who  is  "  preferred  be- 
fore "  John.     Is  not  the  water  of  Cana  that  was 


made  wine  a  witness  to  His  glory?  The  birth  of 
"  water  and  of  the  Spirit,"  is  another  witness. 
And  so  in  the  Gospel,  section  after  section.  The 
water  of  Jacob's  well;  the  water  of  the  pool  of 
Bethesda;  the  waters  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  with 
their  stormy  waves  upon  which  He  walked;  the 
water  outpoured  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  with 
its  application  to  the  river  of  living  water;  the 
water  of  Siloam;  the  water  poured  into  the  basin, 
when  Jesus  washed  the  disciples'  feet;  the  water 
which,  with  the  blood,  streamed  from  the  riven 
side  upon  the  cross;  the  water  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee  in  its  gentler  mood,  when  Jesus  showed 
Himself  on  its  beach  to  the  seven;  as  long  as  all 
this  is  recorded  in  the  Gospel,  as  long  as  the 
sacrament  of  Baptism,  with  its  visible  water  and 
its  invisible  grace  working  in  the  regenerate, 
abides  among  the  faithful; — so  long  is  the  water 
ever  witnessing.  (3)  The  Blood  is  ever  "  wit- 
nessing." Expiation  once  for  all;  purification 
continually  from  the  blood  outpoured;  drinking 
the  blood  of  the  Son  of  Man  by  participation  in 
the  sacrament  of  His  love,  with  the  grace  and 
strength  that  it  gives  day  by  day  to  innumerable 
souls;  the  Gospel  concentrated  into  that  great 
sacrifice;  the  Church's  gifts  of  benediction  sum- 
marised in  the  unspeakable  Gift;  this  is  the  un- 
ceasing witness  of  the  Blood.  (4)  "  The  witness 
of  men  "  fills  the  Gospel  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  glorious  series  of  confessions  wrung  from 
willing  and  unwilling  hearts  form  the  points  of 
division  round  which  the  whole  narrative  may 
be  grouped.  Let  us  think  of  all  those  attesta- 
tions which  lie  between  the  Baptist's  precious 
testimony,  with  the  sweet  yet  fainter  utterances 
of  Andrew,  Philip,  Nathanael,  and  the  perfect 
creed  of  Christendom  condensed  into  the  burning 
words  of  Thomas — "  my  Lord  and  my  God." 
What  a  range  of  feeling  and  faith;  what  a  variety 
of  attestation  coming  from  human  souls,  some- 
times wrung  from  them  half  unwillingly,  some- 
times uttered  at  crisis-moments  with  an  im- 
pulse that  could  not  be  resisted!  The  witness  of 
men  in  the  Gospel,  and  the  assurance  of  one 
testimony  that  was  to  be  given  by  the  Apostles 
individually  and  collectively,  besides  the  evi- 
dences already  named,  include  the  following — 
the  witness  of  Nicodemus,  of  the  Samaritan 
woman,  of  the  Samaritans,  of  the  impotent  man 
at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  of  Simon  Peter,  of  the 
officers  of  the  Jewish  authorities,  of  the  blind 
man,  of  Pilate.  (5)  The  "  witness  of  God  "  oc- 
cupies also  a  great  position  in  the  fourth  Gospel. 
That  witness  may  be  said  to  be  given  in  five 
forms:  the  witness  of  the  Father,  of  Christ  Him- 
self, of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  Scripture,  of  miracles. 
This  great  cloud  of  witnesses,  human  and  divine, 
finds  its  appropriate  completion  in  another  sub- 
jective witness.  The  whole  body  of  evidence 
passes  from  the  region  of  the  intellectual  to  that 
of  the  moral  and  spiritual  life.  The  evidence 
acquires  that  evidentness  which  is  to  all  our 
knowledge  what  the  sap  is  to  the  tree.  The  faith- 
ful carries  it  in  his  heart;  it  goes  about  with  him, 
rests  with  him  day  and  night,  is  close  to  him  in 
life  and  death.  He,  the  principle  of  whose  being 
is  belief  ever  going  out  of  itself  and  resting  its 
acts  of  faith  on  the  Son  of  God,  has  all  that 
manifold  witness  in  him. 

It  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  upon  the  verbal 
connection  between  the  Epistle  before  us  and  the 
Gospel  which  it  accompanied.  We  might  draw 
out  (as  has  often  been  done)  a  list  of  quotations 
from  the  Gospel,  a  whole  common  treasury  of 
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mystic  language;  but  we  prefer  to  leave  an  un- 
divided impression  upon  the  mind.  A  document 
which  gives  us  a  synopsis  of  the  contents  of  an- 
other document  at  the  beginning,  and  a  synopti- 
cal analysis  of  its  predominant  idea  at  the  close, 
covering  the  entire  work,  and  capable  of  absorb- 
ing every  part  of  it  (except  some  necessary  ad- 
juncts of  a  rich  and  crowded  narrative),  has  a 
connection  with  it  which  is  vital  and  integral. 
The  Epistle  is  at  once  an  abstract  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Gospel,  and  a  key  to  its  purport. 
To  the  Gospel,  at  least  to  it  and  the  Epistle  con- 
sidered as  integrally  one,  the  Apostle  refers  when 
he  says:  "  these  things  write  we  unto  you." 

St.  John  had  asserted  that  one  end  of  his  dec- 
laration was  to  make  his  readers  hold  fast 
"  fellowship  with  us,"  i.  e.,  with  the  Church  as  the 
Apostolic  Church;  aye,  and  that  fellowship  of 
ours  is  "  with  the  Father,  and  with  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ;"  "and  these  things,"  he  continues 
(with  special  reference  to  his  Gospel,  as  spoken 
of  in  his  opening  words),  "  we  write  unto  you, 
that  your  joy  may  be  fulfilled." 

There  is  as  truly  a  joy  as  a  "  patience  and  com- 
fort of  the  Scriptures."  The  Apostle  here  speaks 
of  "  your  joy,"  but  that  implies  his  also. 

All  great  literature,  like  all  else  that  is  beauti- 
ful, is  a  "  joy  for  ever."  To  the  true  student  his 
books  are  this.  But  this  is  so  only  with  a  few 
really  great  books.  We  are  not  speaking  of 
works  of  exact  science.  Butler,  Pascal,  Bacon, 
Shakespeare,  Homer,  Scott,  theirs  is  work  of 
which  congenial  spirits  never  grow  quite  tired. 
But  to  be  capable  of  giving  out  joy,  books  must 
have  been  written  with  it.  The  Scotch  poet  tells 
us  that  no  poet  ever  found  the  Muse  until  he 
had  learned  to  walk  beside  the  brook,  and  "  to 
think  long."  That  which  is  not  thought  over 
with  pleasure;  that  which,  as  it  gradually  rises 
before  the  author  in  its  unity,  does  not  fill  him 
with  delight;  will  never  permanently  give  pleas- 
ure to  readers.  He  must  know  joy  before  he  can 
say — "  these  things  write  we  unto  you,  that  your 
joy  may  be  full." 

The  book  that  is  to  give  joy  must  be  a  part  of 
a  man's  self.  That  is  just  what  most  books  are 
not.  They  are  laborious,  diligent,  useful  per- 
haps; they  are  not  interesting  or  delightful.  How 
touching  it  is,  when  the  poor  old  stiff  hand  must 
write,  and  the  overworked  brain  think,  for  bread! 
Is  there  anything  so  pathetic  in  literature  as 
Scott  setting  his  back  bravely  to  the  wall,  and 
forcing  from  his  imagination  the  reluctant  crea- 
tions which  used  to  issue  with  such  splendid  pro- 
fusion from  its  haunted  chambers? 

Of  the  conditions  under  which  an  inspired 
writer  pursued  his  labours  we  know  but  little. 
But  some  conditions  are  apparent  in  the  books 
of  St.  John  with  which  we  are  now  concerned. 
The  fourth  Gospel  is  a  book  written  without 
arriere  pensee,  without  literary  conceit,  without 
the  paralysing  dread  of  criticism.  What  verdict 
the  polished  society  of  Ephesus  would  pro- 
nounce; what  sneers  would  circulate  in  philo- 
sophic quarters;  what  the  numerous  heretics  would 
murmur  in  their  conventicles;  what  critics  within 
the  Church  might  venture  to  whisper,  missing 
perhaps  favourite  thoughts  and  catch-words;  St. 
John  cared  no  more  than  if  he  were  dead.  He 
communed  with  the  memories  of  the  past;  he 
listened  for  the  music  of  the  Voice  which  had 
been  the  teacher  of  his  life.  To  be  faithful  to 
these  memories,  to  recall  these  words,  to  be  true 
to  Jesus,  was  his  one  aim.  No  one  can  doubt 
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that  the  Gospel  was  written  with  a  full  delight. 
No  one  who  is  capable  of  feeling  ever  has 
doubted  that  it  was  written  as  if  with  "  a  feather 
dropped  from  an  angel's  wing "  ;  that  without 
aiming  at  anything  but  truth,  it  attains  in  parts 
at  least  a  transcendent  beauty.  At  the  close  of 
the  procemium,  after  the  completest  theological 
formula  which  the  Church  has  ever  possessed — 
the  still,  even  pressure  of  a  tide  of  thought — we 
have  a  parenthetic  sentence,  like  the  splendid  un- 
expected rush  and  swell  of  a  sudden  wave  ("  we 
beheld  the  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  Only-Be- 
gotten of  the  Father  ") ;  then  after  the  parenthe- 
sis a  soft  and  murmuring  fall  of  the  whole  great 
tide  ("  full  of  grace  and  truth  ").  Can  we  sup- 
pose that  the  Apostle  hung  over  his  sentence 
with  literary  zest?  The  number  of  writers  is 
small  who  can  give  us  an  everlasting  truth  by  a 
single  word,  a  single  pencil  touch;  who,  having 
their  mind  loaded  with  thought,  are  wise  enough 
to  keep  that  strong  and  eloquent  silence  which  is 
the  prerogative  only  of  the  highest  genius.  St. 
John  gives  us  one  of  these  everlasting  pictures, 
of  these  inexhaustible  symbols,  in  three  little 
words — "  He  then  having  received  the  sop,  went 
immediately  out,  and  it  was  night."  Do  we  sup- 
pose that  he  admired  the  perfect  effect  of  that 
powerful  self-restraint?  Just  before  the  crucifix- 
ion he  writes — "  Then  came  Jesus  forth,  wearing 
the  crowns  of  thorns,  and  the  purple  robe,  and 
Pilate  saith  unto  them,  Behold  the  Man!"  The 
pathos,  the  majesty,  the  royalty  of  sorrow,  the 
admiration  and  pity  of  Pilate,  have  been  for 
centuries  the  inspiration  of  Christian  art.  Did 
St.  John  congratulate  himself  upon  the  image  of 
sorrow  and  of  beauty  which  stands  for  ever  in 
these  lines?  With  St.  John  as  a  writer  it  is  as 
with  St.  John  delineated  in  the  fresco  at  Padua 
by  the  genius  of  Giotto.  The  form  of  the  as- 
cending saint  is  made  visible  through  a  reticula- 
tion of  rays  of  light  in  colours  as  splendid  as 
ever  came  from  mortal  pencil;  but  the  rays  issue 
entirely  from  the  Saviour,  whose  face  and  form 
are  full  before  him. 

The  feeling  of  the  Church  has  always  been 
that  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  was  a  solemn  work  of 
faith  and  prayer.  The  oldest  extant  fragment 
upon  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament  tells  us 
that  the  Gospel  was  undertaken  after  earnest  in- 
vitations from  the  brethren  and  the  bishops,  with 
solemn  united  fasting;  not  without  special  revela- 
tion to  Andrew  the  Apostle  that  John  was  to  do 
the  work.  A  later  and  much  less  important 
document,  connected  in  its  origin  with  Patmos, 
embodies  one  beautiful  legend  about  the  com- 
position of  the  Gospel.  It  tells  how  the  Apostle 
was  about  to  leave  Patmos  for  Ephesus;  how  the 
Christians  of  the  island  besought  him  to  leave  in 
writing  an  account  of  the  Incarnation,  and  mys- 
terious life  of  the  Son  of  God;  how  St.  John  and 
his  chosen  friends  went  forth  from  the  haunts  of 
men  about  a  mile,  and  halted  in  a  quiet  spot 
called  the  gorge  of  Rest,  and  then  ascended  the 
mountain  which  overhung  it.  There  they  re- 
mained three  days.  "  Then,"  writes  Prochorus, 
"  he  ordered  me  to  go  down  to  the  town  for 
paper  and  ink.  And  after  two  days  I  found  him 
standing  rapt  in  prayer.  Said  he  to  me — '  take 
the  ink  and  paper,  and  stand  on  my  right  hand.' 
And  I  did  so.  And  there  was  a  great  lightning 
and  thunder,  so  that  the  mountain  shook.  And 
I  fell  on  the  ground  as  if  dead.  Whereupon  John 
stretched  forth  his  hand  and  took  hold  of  me,  and 
said—'  stand  up  at  this  spot  at  my  right  hand.' 
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After  which  he  prayed  again,  and  after  his  prayer 
said  unto  me — '  son  Prochorus,  what  thou 
hearest  from  my  mouth,  write  upon  the  sheets.' 
And  having  opened  his  mouth  as  he  was  stand- 
ing praying,  and  looking  up  to  heaven,  he  began 
to  say — '  in  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the 
Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.' 
And  so  following  on,  he  spake  in  order,  standing 
as  he  was,  and  I  wrote  sitting." 

True  instinct  which  tells  us  that  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John  was  the  fruit  of  prayer  as  well  as  of 
memory;  that  it  was  thought  out  in  some  valley 
of  rest,  some  hush  among  the  hills;  that  it  came 
from  a  solemn  joy  which  it  breathed  forth  upon 
others!  "These  things  write  I  unto  you,  that 
your  joy  may  be  fulfilled."  Generation  after 
generation  it  has  been  so.  In  the  numbers  num- 
berless of  the  Redeemed,  there  can  be  very  few 
who  have  not  been  brightened  by  the  joy  of  that 
book.  Still,  at  one  funeral  after  another,  hearts 
are  soothed  by  the  word  in  it  which  says — "  I  am 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Life."  Still  the  sorrow- 
ful and  the  dying  ask  to  hear  again  and  again — 
"  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be 
afraid."  A  brave  young  officer  sent  to  the  war 
in  Africa,  from  a  regiment  at  home,  where  he  had 
caused  grief  by  his  extravagance,  penitent  and 
dying  in  his  tent,  during  the  fatal  day  of  Isan- 
dula,  scrawled  in  pencil — "  Dying,  dear  father  and 
mother — happy — for  Jesus  says,  '  He  that  cometh 
to  Me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out'  "  Our  English 
Communion  Office,  with  its  divine  beauty,  is  a 
texture  shot  through  and  through  with  golden 
threads  from  the  discourse  at  Capernaum.  Still 
are  the  disciples  glad  when  they  see  the  Lord  in 
that  record.  It  is  the  book  of  the  church's 
smiles;  it  is  the  gladness  of  the  saints;  it  is  the 
purest  fountain  of  joy  in  all  the  literature  of 
earth. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  POLEMICAL  ELEMENT  IN  THE  FIRST 
EPISTLE  OF  ST.  JOHN. 

i  John  iv.  2,  3. 

A  discussion  (however  far  from  technical 
completeness)  of  the  polemical  element  in  St. 
John's  Epistle,  probably  seems  likely  to  be  desti- 
tute of  interest  or  of  instruction,  except  to 
ecclesiastical  or  philosophical  antiquarians. 
Those  who  believe  the  Epistle  to  be  a  divine 
book  must,  however,  take  a  different  view  of  the 
matter.  St.  John  was  not  merely  dealing  with 
forms  of  human  error  which  were  local  and  for- 
tuitous. In  refuting  them  he  was  enunciating 
principles  of  universal  import,  of  almost  illimit- 
able application.  Let  us  pass  by  those  obscure 
sects,  those  subtle  curiosities  of  error,  which  the 
diligence  of  minute  research  has  excavated  from 
the  masses  of  erudition  under  which  they  have 
been  buried;  which  theologians,  like  other  anti- 
quarians, have  sometimes  labelled  with  names 
at  once  uncouth  and  imaginative.  Let  us  fix  our 
attention  upon  such  broad  and  well-defined  fea- 
tures of  heresy  as  credible  witnesses  have  indel- 
ibly fixed  upon  the  contemporaneous  heretical 
thought  of  Asia  Minor;  and  we  shall  see  not  only 
a  great  precision  in  St.  John's  words,  but  a  ra- 
diant image  of  truth,  which  is  equally  adapted 
to  enlighten  us  in  the  peculiar  dangers  of  our  age. 

Controversy  is  the  condition  under  which  all 


truth  must  be  held,  which  is  not  in  necessary 
subject-matter — which  is  not  either  mathematical 
or  physical.  In  the  case  of  the  second,  contro- 
versy is  active,  until  the  fact  of  the  physical  law 
is  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  rational 
discussion;  until  self-consistent  thought  can  only 
think  upon  the  postulate  of  its  admission.  Now 
in  these  departments  all  the  argument  is  on  one 
side.  We  are  not  in  a  state  of  suspended  specula- 
tion, leaning  neither  to  affirmation  nor  denial, 
which  is  doubt.  We  are  not  in  the  position  of  in- 
clining either  to  one  side  or  the  other,  by  an 
almost  impalpable  overplus  of  evidence,  which 
is  suspicion;  or  by  those  additions  to  this  slen- 
der stock  which  convert  suspicion  into  opinion. 
We  are  not  merely  yielding  a  strong  adhesion  to 
one  side,  while  we  must  yet  admit,  to  ourselves 
at  least,  that  our  knowledge  is  not  perfect,  nor 
absolutely  manifest — which  is  the  mental  and 
moral  position  of  belief.  In  necessary  subject- 
matter,  we  know  and  see  with  that  perfect  in- 
tellectual vision  for  which  controversy  is  im- 
possible. 

The  region  of  belief  must  therefore,  in  our 
present  condition,  be  a  region  from  which  con- 
troversy cannot  be  excluded. 

Religious  controversialists  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes,  for  each  of  which  we  may  find 
an  emblem  in  the  animal  creation.  The  first  are 
the  nuisances,  at  times  the  numerous  nuisances, 
of  Churches.  These  controversialists  delight  in 
showing  that  the  convictions  of  persons  whom 
they  happen  to  dislike,  can,  more  or  less 
plausibly,  be  pressed  to  unpopular  conclusions. 
They  are  incessant  fault-finders.  Some  of  them, 
if  they  had  an  opportunity,  might  delight  in 
finding  the  sun  guilty  in  his  daily  worship  of  the 
many-coloured  ritualism  of  the  western  clouds. 
Controversialists  of  this  class,  if  minute,  are  ven- 
omous, and  capable  of  inflicting  a  degree  of  pain 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  their  strength.  Their 
emblem  may  be  found  somewhere  in  the  range 
of  "  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the 
earth."  The  second  class  of  controversialists  is' 
of  a  much  higher  nature.  Their  emblem  is  the 
hawk,  with  his  bright  eye,  with  the  forward  throw 
of  his  pinions,  his  rushing  flight  along  the  wood- 
land skirt,  his  unerring  stroke.  Such  hawks  of 
the  Churches,  whose  delight  is  in  pouncing  upon 
fallacies,  fulfil  an  important  function.  They  rid 
us  of  tribes  of  mischievous  winged  errors.  The 
third  class  of  controversialists  is  that  which  em- 
braces St.  John  supremely — such  minds  also  as 
Augustine's  in  his  loftiest  and  most  inspired  mo- 
ments, such  as  those  which  have  endowed  the 
Church  with  the  Nicene  Creed.  Of  such  the 
eagle  is  the  emblem.  Over  the  grosser  atmos- 
phere of  earthly  anger  or  imperfect  motives, 
over  the  clouds  of  error,  poised  in  the  light  of 
the  True  Sun,  with  the  eagle's  upward  wing  and 
the  eagle's  sunward  eye,  St.  John  looks  upon  the 
truth.  He  is  indeed  the  eagle  of  the  four  Evan- 
gelists, the  eagle  of  God.  If  the  eagle  could 
speak  with  our  language,  his  style  would  have 
something  of  the  purity  of  the  sky  and  of  the 
brightness  of  the  light.  He  would  warn  his  nest- 
lings against  losing  their  way  in  the  banks  of 
clouds  that  lie  below  him  so  far.  At  times  he 
might  show  that  there  was  a  danger  or  an  error 
whose  position  he  might  indicate  by  the  sweep 
of  his  wing,  or  by  descending  for  a  moment  to 
strike. 

There  are  then  polemics  in  the  Epistle  and  in 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John.     But  we  refuse  to  hunt 
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down  some  obscure  heresy  in  every  sentence. 
It  will  be  enough  to  indicate  the  master  heresy 
of  Asia  Minor,  to  which  St.  John  undoubtedly 
refers,  with  its  intellectual  and  moral  perils.  In 
so  doing  we  shall  find  the  very  truth  which  our 
own  generation  especially  needs. 

The  prophetic  words  addressed  by  St.  Paul 
to  the  Church  of  Ephesus  thirty  years  before  the 
date  of  this  Epistle  had  found  only  too  complete 
a  fulfilment.  "  From  among  their  own  selves," 
at  Ephesus  in  particular,  through  the  Churches  of 
Asia  Minor  in  general,  men  had  arisen  "  speaking 
perverse  things,  to  draw  away  the  disciples  after 
them."  The  prediction  began  to  justify  itself 
when  Timothy  was  Bishop  of  Ephesus  only  five 
or  six  years  later.  A  few  significant  words  in  the 
First  Epistle  to  Timothy  let  us  see  the  heretical 
influences  that  were  atwork.  St.  Paul  speaks  with 
the  solemnity  of  a  closing  charge  when  he  warns 
Timothy  against  what  were  once  "  profane  bab- 
blings," and  "  antitheses  of  the  Gnosis  which  is 
falsely  so  called."  In  an  earlier  portion  of  the 
same  Epistle  the  young  bishop  is  exhorted  to 
charge  certain  men  not  to  teach  a  "  different 
doctrine,"  neither  to  give  "  heed  to  myths  and 
genealogies,"  out  of  whose  endless  mazes  no  in- 
tellect entangled  in  them  can  ever  find  its  way. 
Those  commentators  put  us  on  a  false  scent 
who  would  have  us  look  after  Judaising  error, 
Jewish  "  stemmata."  The  reference  is  not  to 
Judaistic  ritualism,  but  to  semi-Pagan  philosoph- 
ical speculation.  The  "  genealogies  "  are  sys- 
tems of  Divine  potencies  which  the  Gnostics 
(and  probably  some  Jewish  Rabbis  of  Gnosti- 
cising  tendency)  called  "  aeons,"  and  so  the  ear- 
liest Christian  writers  understood  the  word. 

Now  without  entering  into  the  details  of  Gnos- 
ticism, this  may  be  said  of  its  general  method 
and  purpose.  It  aspired  at  once  to  accept  and 
to  transform  the  Christian  creed;  to  elevate  its 
faith  into  a  philosophy,  a  knowledge — and  then 
to  make  this  knowledge  cashier  and  supersede 
faith,  love,  holiness,  redemption  itself. 

This  system  was  strangely  eclectic,  and  amal- 
gamated certain  elements  not  only  of  Greek  and 
Egyptian,  but  of  Persian  and  Indian,  Pantheistic 
thought.  It  was  infected  throughout  with  dual- 
ism and  doketism.  Dualism  held  that  all  good 
and  evil  in  the  universe  proceeded  from  two  first 
principles,  good  and  evil.  Matter  was  the  power, 
of  evil  whose  home  is  in  the  region  of  darkness. 
Minds  which  started  from  this  fundamental  view 
could  only  accept  the  Incarnation  provisionally 
and  with  reserve,  and  must  at  once  proceed  to 
explain  it  away.  "The  Word  was  made  flesh;" 
but  the  Word  of  God,  the  True  Light,  could  not 
be  personally  united  to  an  actual  material  sys- 
tem called  a  human  body,  plunged  in  the  world 
of  matter,  darkened  and  contaminated  by  its  im- 
mersion. The  human  flesh  in  which  Jesus  ap- 
peared to  be  seen  was  fictitious.  Redemption  was 
a  drama  with  a  shadow  for  its  hero.  The  phan- 
tom of  a  Redeemer  was  nailed  to  the  phantom 
of  a  cross.  Philosophical  dualism  logically  be- 
came theological  doketism.  Doketism  logically 
evaporated  dogmas,  sacraments,  duties,  redemp- 
tion. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  doketism  has  been 
a  mere  temporary  and  local  aberration  of  the 
human  intellect;  a  metaphysical  curiosity,  with 
no  real  roots  in  human  nature.  If  so,  its  refu- 
tation is  an  obsolete  piece  of  an  obsolete  contro- 
versy; and  the  Epistle  in  some  of  its  most  vital 
portions  is  a  dead  letter. 


Now  of  course  literal  doketism  is  past  and 
gone,  dead  and  buried.  The  progress  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  the  slow  and  resistless  influence  of  the 
logic  of  common  sense,  the  wholesome  influence 
of  the  sciences  of  observation  in  correcting  vi- 
sionary metaphysics,  have  swept  away  aeons, 
emanations,  dualism,  and  the  rest.  But  a  subtler, 
and  to  modern  minds  infinitely  more  attractive, 
doketism  is  round  us,  and  accepted,  as  far  as 
words  go,  with  a  passionate  enthusiasm. 

What  is  this  doketism? 

Let  us  refer  to  the  history  and  to  the  language 
of  a  mind  of  singular  subtlety  and  power. 

In  George  Eliot's  early  career  she  was  in- 
duced to  prepare  for  the  press  a  translation  of 
Strauss's  mythical  explanation  of  the  life  of 
Jesus.  It  is  no  disrespect  to  so  great  a  memory 
to  say,  that  at  that  period  of  her  career,  at  least, 
Miss  Evans  must  have  been  unequal  to  grapple 
with  such  a  work,  if  she  desired  to  do  so  from 
a  Christian  point  of  view.  She  had  not  appar- 
ently studied  the  history  or  the  structure  of  the 
Gospels.  What  she  knew  of  their  meaning  she 
had  imbibed  from  an  antiquated  and  unscientific 
school  of  theologians.  The  faith  of  a  sciolist 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  its  life  with  the  fatal 
strength  of  a  critical  giant  instructed  in  the  nega- 
tive lore  of  all  ages,  and  sharpened  by  hatred  of 
the  Christian  religion,  met  with  the  result  which 
was  to  be  expected.  Her  faith  expired,  not  with- 
out some  painful  throes.  She  fell  a  victim  to  the 
fallacy  of  youthful  conceit — I  cannot  answer  this 
or  that  objection,  therefore  it  is  unanswerable. 
She  wrote  at  first  that  she  was  "  Strauss-sick." 
It  made  her  ill  to  dissect  the  beautiful  story  of 
the  crucifixion.  She  took  to  herself  a  consola- 
tion singular  in  the  circumstances.  The  sight  of 
an  ivory  crucifix,  and  of  a  pathetic  picture  of  the 
Passion,  made  her  capable  of  enduring  the  first 
shock  of  the  loss  which  her  heart  had  sustained. 
That  is,  she  found  comfort  in  looking  at  tangible 
reminders  of  a  scene  which  had  ceased  to  be  an 
historical  reality,  of  a  Sufferer  who  had  faded 
from  a  living  Redeemer  into  the  spectre  of  a 
visionary  past.  After  a  time,  however,  she  feels 
able  to  propose  to  herself  and  others  "  a  new 
starting  point.  We  can  never  have  a  satisfactory 
basis  for  the  history  of  the  man  Jesus,  but  that 
negation  does  not  affect  the  Idea  of  the  Christ, 
either  in  its  historical  influence,  or  its  great  sym- 
bolic meanings."  Yes!  a  Christ  who  has  no  his- 
tory, of  whom  we  do  not  possess  one  undoubted 
word,  of  whom  we  know,  and  can  know,  nothing; 
who  has  no  flesh  of  fact,  no  blood  of  life;  an 
idea,  not  a  man;  this  is  the  Christ  of  modern 
doketism.  The  method  of  this  widely  diffused 
school  is  to  separate  the  sentiments  of  admira- 
tion which  the  history  inspires  from  the  history 
itself;  to  sever  the  ideas  of  the  faith  from  the 
facts  of  the  faith,  and  then  to  present  the  ideas 
thus  surviving  the  dissolvents  of  criticism  as  at 
once  the  refutation  of  the  facts  and  the  substi- 
tute for  them. 

This  may  be  pretty  writing,  though  false  and 
illogical  writing  is  rarely  even  that;  but  a  little 
consideration  will  show  that  this  new  starting 
point  is  not  even  a  plausible  substitute  for  the 
old  belief. 

(1)  We  question  simple  believers  in  the  first 
instance.  We  ask  them  what  is  the  great  re- 
ligious power  in  Christianity  for  themselves,  and 
for  others  like-minded?  What  makes  people 
pure,  good,  self-denying,  nurses  of  the  sick,  mis- 
sionaries to  the  heathen?     They  will  tell  us  that 
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the  power  lies,  not  in  any  doketic  idea  of  a 
Christ-life  which  was  never  lived,  but  in  "  the 
conviction  that  that  idea  was  really  and  perfectly 
incarnated  in  an  actual  career,"  of  which  we  have 
a  record  literally  and  absolutely  true  in  all  es- 
sential particulars.  When  we  turn  to  the  past 
of  the  Church,  we  find  that  as  it  is  with  these 
persons,  so  it  has  ever  been  with  the  saints. 
For  instance,  we  hear  St.  Paul  speaking  of  his 
whole  life.  He  tells  us  that  "  whether  we  went 
out  of  ourselves  it  was  unto  God,  or  whether 
we  be  sober,  it  is  for  you;  "  that  is  to  say,  such 
a  life  has  two  aspects,  one  God-ward,  one  man- 
ward.  Its  God-ward  aspect  is  a  noble  insanity, 
its  man-ward  aspect  a  noble  sanity;  the  first  with 
its  beautiful  enthusiasm,  the  second  with  its  sav- 
ing common  sense.  What  is  the  source  of  this? 
"  For  the  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us," — 
forces  the  whole  stream  of  life  to  flow  between 
these  two  banks  without  the  deviations  of  self- 
ishness— "  because  we  thus  judge  that  He  died 
for  all,  that  they  which  live  should  no  longer  live 
unto  themselves,  but  to  Him  who  for  their  sakes 
died  and  rose  again."  It  was  the  real  unselfish 
life  of  a  real  unselfish  Man  which  made  such  a 
life  as  that  of  St.  Paul  a  possibility.  Or  we  may 
think  of  the  first  beginning  of  St.  John's  love 
for  our  Lord.  When  he  turned  to  the  past,  he 
remembered  one  bright  day  about  ten  in  the 
morning,  when  the  real  Jesus  turned  to  him  and 
to  another  with  a  real  look,  and  said  with  a  hu- 
man voice,  "  What  seek  ye?  "  and  then — "Come, 
and  ye  shall  see."  It  was  the  real  living  love 
that  won  the  only  kind  of  love  which  could  en- 
able the  old  man  to  write  as  he  did  in  this  Epistle 
so  many  years  afterwards — "  we  love  because  He 
first  loved  us." 

(2)  We  address  ourselves  next  to  those  who 
look  at  Christ  simply  as  an  ideal.  We  venture 
to  put  to  them  a  definite  question.  You  believe 
that  there  is  no  solid  basis  for  the  history  of  the 
man  Jesus;  that  his  life  as  an  historical  reality 
is  lost  in  a  dazzling  mist  of  legend  and  adoration. 
Has  the  idea  of  a  Christ,  divorced  from  all  ac- 
companiment of  authentic  fact,  unfixed  in  a  defi- 
nite historical  form,  uncontinued  in  an  abiding 
existence,  been  operative  or  inoperative  for  your- 
selves? Has  it  been  a  practical  power  and  mo- 
tive, or  an  occasional  and  evanescent  sentiment? 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  answer.  It  is 
not  a  make-belief,  but  a  belief,  which  gives  purity 
and  power.  It  is  not  an  ideal  of  Jesus,  but  the 
blood  of  Jesus,  which  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin. 

There  are  other  lessons  of  abiding  practical 
importance  to  be  drawn  from  the  polemical  ele- 
ments in  St.  John's  Epistle.  These,  however,  we 
can  only  briefly  indicate,  because  we  wish  to  leave 
an  undivided  impression  of  that  which  seems  to 
be  St.  John's  chief  object  controversially.  There 
were  Gnostics  in  Asia  Minor  for  whom  the  mere 
knowledge  of  certain  supposed  spiritual  truths 
was  all  in  all,  as  there  are  those  amongst  our- 
selves who  care  for  little  but  what  are  called 
clear  views.  For  such  St.  John  writes — "  and 
hereby  we  do  know  that  we  know  Him,  if  we 
keep  His  commandments."  There  were  heretics 
in  and  about  Ephesus  who  conceived  that  the 
special  favour  of  God,  or  the  illumination  which 
they  obtained  by  junction  with  the  sect  to  which 
they  had  "  gone  out  "  from  the  Church,  neu- 
tralised the  poison  of  sin, and  made  innocuous  for 
them  that  which  might  have  been  deadly  for 
others.  They  suffered,  as  they  thought,  no  more 
contamination  by  it,  than  "  gold  by  lying  upon 


the  dunghill  "  (to  use  a  favourite  metaphor  of 
their  own).  St.  John  utters  a  principle  which 
cleaves  through  every  fallacy  in  every  age  which 
says  or  insinuates  that  sin  subjective  can  in  any 
case  cease  to  be  sin  objective.  "  Whosoever 
committeth  sin  transgresseth  also  the  law,  for 
sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law.  All  unright- 
eousness is  sin."  Possibly  within  the  Church  it- 
self, certainly  among  the  sectarians  without  it, 
there  was  a  disposition  to  lessen  the  glory  of  the 
Incarnation,  by  looking  upon  the  Atonement  as 
narrow  and  partial  in  its  aim.  St.  John's  un- 
hesitating statement  is  that  "  He  is  the  propitia- 
tion for  the  whole  world."  Thus  does  the  eagle 
of  the  Church  ever  fix  his  gaze  above  the  clouds 
of  error,  upon  the  Sun  of  universal  truth. 

Above  all,  over  and  through  his  negation  of 
temporary  and  local  errors  about  the  person  of 
Christ,  St.  John  leads  the  Church  in  all  ages  to 
the  true  Christ.  Cerinthus,  in  a  form  which 
seems  to  us  eccentric  and  revolting,  proclaimed 
a  Jesus  not  born  of  a  virgin,  temporarily  en- 
dowed with  the  sovereign  power  of  the  Christ, 
deprived  of  Him  before  His  passion  and  resur- 
rection, while  the  Christ  remained  spiritual  and 
impassible.  He  taught  a  commonplace  Jesus. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  Epistle  and  Gospel  John 
"  wings  his  soul,  and  leads  his  readers  onward 
and  upward."  He  is  like  a  man  who  stands  upon 
the  shore  and  looks  upon  town  and  coast  and 
bay.  Then  another  takes  the  man  off  with 
him  far  to  sea.  All  that  he  surveyed  before  is 
now  lost  to  him;  and  as  he  gazes  ever  oceanward, 
he  does  not  stay  his  eye  upon  any  intervening 
object,  but  lets  it  range  over  the  infinite  azure. 
So  the  Apostle  leads  us  above  all  creation,  and 
transports  us  to  the  ages  before  it;  makes  us  raise 
our  eyes,  not  suffering  us  to  find  any  end  in  the 
stretch  above,  since  end  is  none.  That  "  in  the 
beginning,"  "  from  the  beginning,"  of  the  Epistle 
and  Gospel,  includes  nothing  short  of  the  eter- 
nal God.  The  doketics  of  many  shades  pro- 
claimed an  ideological,  a  misty  Christ.  "  Every 
spirit  which  confesseth  Jesus  Christ  as  in  flesh 
having  come  is  of  God,  and  every  spirit  which 
confesseth  not  Jesus,  is  not  of  God."  "  Many 
deceivers  have  gone  out  into  the  world,  they  who 
confess  not  Jesus  Christ  coming  in  flesh."  Such 
a  Christ  of  mist  as  these  words  warn  us  against 
is  again  shaped  by  more  powerful  intellects  and 
touched  with  tenderer  lights.  But  the  shadowy 
Christ  of  George  Eliot  and  of  Mill  is  equally  ar- 
raigned by  the  hand  of  St.  John.  Each  believer 
may  well  think  within  himself — I  must  die,  and 
that,  it  may  be,  very  soon;  I  must  be  alone  with 
God,  and  my  own  soul;  with  that  which  I  am 
and  have  been;  with  my  memories,  and  with  my 
sins.  In  that  hour  the  weird  desolate  language 
of  the  Psalmist  will  find  its  realisation:  "Lover 
and  friend  hast  thou  put  from  me,  and  mine  ac- 
quaintance are — darkness."  Then  we  want,  and 
then  we  may  find,  a  real  Saviour.  Then  we  shall 
know  that  if  we  have  only  a  doketic  Christ,  we 
shall  indeed  be  alone — for  "  Except  ye  eat  the 
flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink  His  blood, 
ye  have  no  life  in  you." 


NOTE. 


The  two  following  extracts  in  addition  to  what 
has  been  already  said  in  this  discourse  will  sup- 
ply the  reader  with  that  which  it  is  most  necessary 
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for  him  to  know  upon  the  heresies  of  Asia 
Minor.  i.  "  Two  principal  heresies  upon  the 
nature  of  Christ  then  prevailed,  each  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  the  other,  as  well  as  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  One  was  the  heresy  of  the  Dok- 
etae,  which  destroyed  the  verity  of  the  Human 
Nature  in  Christ;  the  other  was  the  heresy  of  the 
Ebionites,  who  denied  the  Divine  Nature,  and 
the  eternal  Generation,  and  inclined  to  press  the 
observation  of  the  ceremonial  law.  Ancient 
writers  allow  these  as  heresies  of  the  first  cen- 
tury; all  admit  that  they  were  powerful  in  the 
age  of  Ignatius.  Hence  Theodoret  ("  Procem.") 
divided  the  books  of  these  heresies  into  two  cat- 
egories. In  the  first  he  included  those  who  put 
forward  the  idea  of  a  second  Creator,  and  as- 
serted that  the  Lord  had  appeared  illusively.  In 
the  second  he  placed  those  who  maintained  that 
the  Lord  was  merely  a  man.  Of  the  first  Je- 
rome observed  ('  Adv.  Lucifer.,'  xxiii.)  '  that 
while  the  Apostles  yet  remained  upon  the  earth, 
while  the  blood  of  Christ  was  almost  smoking 
upon  the  sod  of  Judea,  some  asserted  that  the 
body  of  the  Lord  was  a  phantom.'  Of  the  sec- 
ond the  same  writer  remarked  that  '  St.  John, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  bishops  of  Asia  Minor, 
wrote  his  Gospel  against  Cerinthus  and  other 
heretics — and  especially  against  the  dogma  of 
the  Ebionites  then  rising  into  existence,  who 
asserted  that  Christ  did  not  exist  before  Mary.' 
Epiphanius  notes  that  these  heresies  were  mainly 
of  Asia  Minor  (Qipi  fie  ev  r»f  'Af/fz),  '  Haeres.,' 
lvi."      (Pearson,    "  Vindic.    Ignat.,"    ii.,    c.    i.,   p. 

350-  ,       , 

2.  "  Two   of   these   sects   or   schools   are   very 

ancient,  and  seem  to  have  been   referred  to  by 

St.  John.    The  first  is  that  of  the  Naassenians  or 

Ophites.    The  antiquity  of  this  sect  is  guaranteed 

to   us  by  the   author   of  the   '  Philosophumena,' 

who    represents   them    as    the    real    founders    of 

Gnosticism.      '  Later,'   he  says,   '  they  were  called 

Gnostics,    pretending   that    they    only    knew    the 

depths.'      (To  this  allusion  is  made  in  Apoc.  ii. 

24,  which  would  identify  these  sectaries  with  the 

Balaamites    and    Nicolaitans.)      The    second    of 

these  great  heresies  of  Asia  Minor  is  the  doketic. 

The  publication  of  the    '  Philosophumena  '    has 

furnished  us  with  more  precise  information  about 

their  tenets.     We  need  not  say  much  about  the 

Divine  emanation — the  fall  of  souls  into  matter, 

their  corporeal  captivity,  their  final  rehabilitation 

(these  are   merely  the   ordinary   Gnostic   ideas). 

But  we  may  follow  what  they  assert  about  the 

Saviour    and    His    manifestation    in    the    world. 

They  admit  in  Him  the  only  Son  of  the  Father 

(6    ixovoyevijq    ira'tq    avuQev    a'tuvwg),    who    descended 

to  the  region  of  shadows  and  the  Virgin's  womb, 

where   He   clothed   Himself   in   a   gross,   human 

material  body.     But  this  was  a  vestment  of  no 

integrally  personal  and  permanent  character;   it 

was,    indeed,   a   sort   of   masquerade,    an   artifice 

or  fiction  imagined  to  deceive  the  prince  of  this 

world.     The  Saviour  at  His  baptism  received  a 

second   birth,   and    clad    himself   with    a    subtler 

texture   of   body,   formed   in   the   bosom   of   the 

waters — if  that  can  be  termed  a  body  which  was 

but  a  fantastic  texture  woven  or  framed  upon  the 

model  of  His  earthly  body.    During  the  hours  of 

the  Passion,  the  flesh  formed  in  Mary's  womb, 

and  it  alone,  was  nailed  to  the  tree.     The  great 

Archon   or   Demiurgus,    whose   work   that   flesh 

was,  was  played  upon  and  deceived,  in  pouring 

His   wrath   only   upon   the   work   of   His   hands. 

For  the  soul,  or  spiritual  substance,  which  had 


been  wounded  in  the  flesh  of  the  Saviour,  ex- 
tricated itself  from  this  as  from  an  unmeet  and 
hateful  vesture;  and  itself  contributing  to  nail- 
ing it  to  the  cross,  triumphed  by  that  very  flesh 
over  principalities  and  powers.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, remain  naked,  but  clad  in  the  subtler 
form  which  it  had  assumed  in  its  baptismal  sec- 
ond birth  ('  Philosoph.,'  viii.  10).  What  is  re- 
markable in  this  theory  is,  first,  the  admission 
of  the  reality  of  the  terrestrial  body,  formed  in 
the  Virgin's  womb,  and  then  nailed  to  the  cross. 
The  negation  is  only  of  the  real  and  permanent 
union  of  this  body  with  the  heavenly  spirit  which 
inhabits  it.  We  shall  further  note  the  impor- 
tance which  it  attaches  to  the  Saviour's  baptism, 
and  the  part  played  by  water,  as  if  an  intermediate 
element  between  flesh  and  spirit.  This  may  bear 
upon  1  John  v.  8." 

[This  passage  is  from  a  "  Dissertation — les 
Trois  Temoins  Celestes,"  in  a  collection  of  re- 
ligious and  literary  papers  by  French  scholars 
(Tom.  ii.,  Sept.,  1868,  pp.  388-392).  The  au- 
thor, since  deceased,  was  the  Abbe  Le  Hir,  M. 
Renan's  instructor  in  Hebrew  at  Saint  Sulpice, 
and  pronounced  by  his  pupil  one  of  the  first  of 
European   Hebraists  and  scientific  theologians.] 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  IMAGE  OF  ST.  JOHN'S  SOUL  IN  HIS 
EPISTLE. 

1  John  v.  18-20. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  last  few  years  of 
a  series  of  subtle  and  delicate  experiments  in 
sound.  Means  have  been  devised  of  doing  for 
the  ear  something  analogous  to  that  which 
glasses  do  for  another  sense,  and  of  making 
the  results  palpable  by  a  system  of  notation. 
We  are  told  that  every  tree,  for  instance,  ac- 
cording to  its  foliage,  its  position,  and  the  di- 
rection of  the  winds,  has  its  own  prevalent  note 
or  tone,  which  can  be  marked  down,  and  its 
timbre  made  first  visible  by  this  notation,  and 
then  audible.  So  is  it  with  the  souls  of  the 
saints  of  God,  and  chiefly  of  the  Apostles. 
Each  has  its  own  note,  the  prevalent  key  on 
which  its  peculiar  music  is  set.  Or  we  may 
employ  another  image  which  possibly  has  St. 
John's  own  authority.  Each  of  the  Twelve  has 
his  own  emblem  among  the  twelve  vast  and 
precious  foundation  stones  which  underlie  the 
whole  wall  of  the  Church.  St.  John  may  thus 
differ  from  St.  Peter,  as  the  sapphire's  azure 
differs  from  the  jasper's  strength  and  radiance. 
Each  is  beautiful,  but  with  its  own  characteris- 
tic tint  of  beauty. 

We  propose  to  examine  the  peculiarities  of 
St.  John's  spiritual  nature  which  may  be  traced 
in  this  Epistle.  We  try  to  form  some  concep- 
tion of  the  key  on  which  it  is  set,  of  the  colour 
which  it  reflects  in  the  light  of  heaven,  of  the 
image  of  a  soul  which  it  presents.  In  this  at- 
tempt we  cannot  be  deceived.  St.  John  is  so 
transparently  honest;  he  takes  such  a  deep,  al- 
most terribly  severe  view  of  truth.  We  find 
him  using  an  expression  about  truth  which  is 
perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  any  other  writer. 
"  If  we  say  that  we  have  fellowship  with  Him 
and  walk  in  darkness  we  lie,  and  are  not  doing 
the  truth."  The  truth  then  for  him  is  some- 
thing co-extensive  with  our  whole  nature  and 
whole  life.     Truth   is   not  only  to  be   spoken — 
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that  is  but  a  fragmentary  manifestation  of  it. 
It  is  to  be  done.  It  would  have  been  for  him 
the  darkest  of  lies  to  have  put  forth  a  spiritual 
commentary  on  his  Gospel  which  was  not  real- 
ised in  himself.  In  the  Epistle,  no  doubt,  he 
uses  the  first  person  singular  sparingly,  mod- 
estly including  himself  in  the  simple  "  we "  of 
Christian  association.  Yet  we  are  as  sure  of 
the  perfect  accuracy  of  the  picture  of  his  soul, 
of  the  music  in  his  heart  which  he  makes  visi- 
ble and  audible  in  his  letter,  as  we  are  that  he 
heard  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  saw  the 
city  coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven;  as 
sure,  as  if  at  the  close  of  this  fifth  chapter  he 
had  added  with  the  triumphant  emphasis  of 
truth,  in  his  simple  and  stately  way,  "  I  John 
heard  these  things  and  saw  them."  He  closes 
this  letter  with  a  threefold  affirmation  of  cer- 
tain primary  postulates  of  the  Christian  life; 
of  its  purity,  of  its  privilege,  of  its  Presence, 
— "  we  know,"  "  we  know,"  "  we  know."  In 
each  case  the  plural  might  be  exchanged  for 
the  singular.  He  says  "  we  know,"  because  he 
is  sure  "  /  know." 

In  studying  the  Epistles  of  St.  John  we  may 
well  ask  what  we  see  and  hear  therein  of  St. 
John's  character,  (i)  as  a  sacred  writer,  (2)  as 
a  saintly  soul. 

I. 

We  consider  first  the  indications  in  the  Epis- 
tle of  the  Apostle's  character  as  a  sacred  writer. 

For  help  in  this  direction  we  do  not  turn  with 
much  satisfaction  to  essays  or  annotations  per- 
vaded by  the  modern  spirit.  The  textual  crit- 
cism  of  minute  scholarship  is  no  doubt  much, 
but  it  is  not  all.  Aorists  are  made  for  man, 
not  man  for  the  aorist.  He  indeed  who  has  not 
traced  every  fibre  of  the  sacred  text  with  gram- 
mar and  lexicon  cannot  quite  honestly  claim  to 
be  an  expositor  of  it.  But  in  the  case  of  a 
book  like  Scripture  this,  after  all,  is  but  an  im- 
portant preliminary.  The  frigid  subtlety  of  the 
commentator  who  always  seems  to  have  the 
questions  for  a  divinity  examination  before  his 
eyes,  fails  in  the  glow  and  elevation  necessary 
to  bring  us  into  communion  with  the  spirit  of 
St.  John.  Led  by  such  guides,  the  Apostle 
passes  under  our  review  as  a  third-rate  writer  of 
a  magnificent  language  in  decadence,  not  as  the 
greatest  of  theologians  and  masters  of  the 
spiritual  life — with  whatever  defects  of  literary 
style,  at  once  the  Plato  of  the  Twelve  in  one 
region,  and  the  Aristotle  in  the  other;  the  first 
by  his  "  lofty  inspiration,"  the  second  by  his 
"  judicious  utilitarianism."  The  deepest  thought 
of  the  Church  has  been  brooding  for  seventeen 
centuries  over  these  pregnant  and  many-sided 
words,  so  many  of  which  are  the  very  words  of 
Christ.  To  separate  ourselves  from  this  vast 
and  beautiful  commentary  is  to  place  ourselves 
out  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  we  can  best  feel 
the  influence  of  St.  John. 

Let  us  read  Chrysostom's  description  of  the 
style  and  thought  of  the  author  of  the  fourth 
Gospel.  "  The  son  of  thunder,  the  loved  of 
Christ,  the  pillar  of  the  Churches,  who  leaned 
on  Jesus'  bosom,  makes  his  entrance.  He  plays 
no  drama,  he  covers  his  head  with  no  mask. 
Yet  he  wears  array  of  inimitable  beauty.  For 
he  comes  having  his  feet  shod  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Gospel  of  peace,  and  his  loins  girt, 
not  with  fleece  dyed  in  purple,  or  bedropped 
with  gold,  but  woven  through  and  through  with, 


and  composed  of,  the  truth  itself.  He  will  now 
appear  before  us,  not  dramatically,  for  with  him 
there  is  no  theatrical  effect  or  fiction,  but  with 
his  head  bared  he  tells  the  bare  truth.  All 
these  things  he  will  speak  with  absolute  accu- 
racy, being  the  friend  of  the  King  Himself — 
aye,  having  the  King  speaking  within  him,  and 
hearing  all  things  from  Him  which  He  heareth 
from  the  Father;  as  He  saith — 'you  I  have 
called  friends,  for  all  things  that  I  have  heard 
from  My  Father,  I  have  made  known  unto  you.' 
Wherefore,  as  if  we  all  at  once  saw  one  stoop- 
ing down  from  yonder  heaven,  and  promising 
to  tell  us  truly  of  things  there,  we  should  all 
flock  to  listen  to  him,  so  let  us  now  dispose 
ourselves.  For  it  is  from  up  there  that  this  man 
speaks  down  to  us.  And  the  fisherman  is  not 
carried  away  by  the  whirling  current  of  his  own 
exuberant  verbosity;  but  all  that  he  utters  is 
with  the  steadfast  accuracy  of  truth,  and  as  if 
he  stood  upon  a  rock  he  budges  not.  All  time 
is  his  witness.  Seest  thou  the  boldness,  and 
the  great  authority  of  his  words!  how  he  utters 
nothing  by  way  of  doubtful  conjecture,  but  all 
demonstratively,  as  if  passing  sentence.  Very 
lofty  is  this  Apostle,  and  full  of  dogmas,  and 
lingers  over  them  more  than  over  other 
things!"  This  admirable  passage,  with  its 
fresh  and  noble  enthusiasm,  nowhere  reminds  us 
of  the  glacial  subtleties  of  the  schools.  It  is  the 
utterance  of  an  expositor  who  spoke  the  lan- 
guage in  which  his  master  wrote,  and  breathed 
the  same  spiritual  atmosphere.  It  is  scarcely 
less  true  of  the  Epistle  than  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John. 

Here  also  "  He  is  full  of  dogmas,"  here  again 
he  is  the  theologian  of  the  Church.  But  we  are 
not  to  estimate  the  amount  of  dogma  merely  by 
the  number  of  words  in  which  it  is  expressed. 
Dogma,  indeed,  is  not  really  composed  of  iso- 
lated texts — as  pollen  showered  from  conifers 
and  germs  scattered  from  mosses,  accidentally 
brought  together  and  compacted,  are  found 
upon  chemical  analysis  to  make  up  certain 
lumps  of  coal.  It  is  primary  and  structural. 
The  Divinity  and  Incarnation  of  Jesus  pervade 
the  First  Epistle.  Its  whole  structure  is  Trini- 
tarian. It  contains  two  of  the  three  great  three- 
word  dogmatic  utterances  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment about  the  nature  of  God  (the  first  being  in 
the  fourth  Gospel) — "  God  is  Spirit,"  "  God  is 
light,"  "  God  is  love."  The  chief  dogmatic 
statements  of  the  Atonement  are  found  in  these 
few  chapters.  "  The  blood  of  Jesus  His  Son 
cleanseth  us  from  all  sin."  "  We  have  an  Ad- 
vocate with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  Right- 
eous." "  He  is  the  propitiation  for  the  whole 
world."  "  God  loved  us,  and  sent  His  Son  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins."  Where  the  Apostle 
passes  on  to  deal  with  the  spiritual  life,  he  once 
more  "  is  full  of  dogmas,"  i.  e.,  of  eternal,  self- 
evidenced,  oracular  sentences,  spoken  as  if 
"  down  from  heaven,"  or  by  one  "  whose  foot  is 
upon  a  rock," — apparently  identical  proposi- 
tions, all-inclusive,  the  dogmas  of  moral  and 
spiritual  life,  as  those  upon  the  Trinity,  the 
Incarnation,  the  Atonement,  are  of  strictly  the- 
ological truth.  A  further  characteristic  of  St. 
John  as  a  sacred  writer  in  his  Epistle  is,  that 
he  appears  to  indicate  throughout  the  moral  and 
spiritual  conditions  which  were  necessary  for 
receiving  the  Gospel  with  which  he  endowed  the 
Church  as  the  life  of  their  life.  These  condi- 
tions  are   three.     The   first   is   spirituality,   sub- 
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mission  to  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit,  that  they 
may  know  by  it  the  meaning  of  the  words  of 
Jesus — the  "  anointing "  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  is  ever  "  teaching  all  things  "  that  He 
said.  The  second  condition  is  purity,  at  least 
the  continuing  effort  after  self-purification 
which  is  incumbent  even  upon  those  who  have 
received  the  great  pardon.  This  involves  the 
following  in  life's  daily  walk  of  the  One  perfect 
life-walk,  the  imitation  of  that  which  is  su- 
premely good,  "  incarnated  in  an  actual  earthly 
career."  All  must  be  purity,  or  effort  after 
purity,  on  the  side  of  those  who  would  read 
aright  the  Gospel  of  the  immaculate  Lamb  of 
God.  The  third  condition  for  such  readers  is 
love — charity.  When  he  comes  to  deal  fully 
with  that  great  theme,  the  eagle  of  God  wheels 
far  out  of  sight.  In  the  depths  of  His  Eternal 
Being,  "  God  is  love."  Then  this  truth  comes 
closer  to  us  as  believers.  It  stands  completely 
and  for  ever  manifested  in  its  work  in  us,  be- 
cause "  God  hath  sent  "  (a  mission  in  the  past, 
but  with  abiding  consequences)  "  His  Son,  His 
only-begotten  Son  into  the  world,  that  we  may 
live  through  Him."  Yet  again,  he  rises  higher 
from  the  manifestation  of  this  love  to  the  eternal 
and  essential  principle  in  which  it  stands  present 
for  ever.  "  In  this  is  the  love,  not  that  we 
loved  God,  but  that  God  loved  us,  and  once  for 
all  sent  His  Son  a  propitiation  for  our  sins." 
Then  follows  the  manifestation  of  our  love. 
"  If  God  so  loved  us,  we  also  are  bound  to 
love  one  another."  Do  we  think  it  strange  that 
St.  John  does  not  first  draw  the  lesson — "  If 
God  so  loved  us,  we  also  are  bound  to  love 
God"?  It  has  been  in  his  heart  all  along,  but 
he  utters  it  in  his  own  way,  in  the  solemn 
pathetic  question — "  He  that  loveth  not  his 
brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  God  whom  he  hath 
not  seen  how  can  he  love?  "  Yet  once  more  he 
sums  up  the  creed  in  a  few  short  words.  "  We 
have  believed  the  love  that  God  hath  in  us." 
Truly  and  deeply  has  it  been  said  that  this 
creed  of  the  heart,  suffused  with  the  softest  tints 
and  sweetest  colours,  goes  to  the  root  of  all 
heresies  upon  the  Incarnation,  whether  in  St, 
John's  time  or  later.  That  God  should  give 
up  His  Son  by  sending  Him  forth  in  humanity; 
that  the  Word  made  flesh  should  humble  Him- 
self to  the  death  upon  the  cross,  the  Sinless 
offer  Himself  for  sinners,  this  is  what  heresy 
cannot  bring  itself  to  understand.  It  is  the  ex- 
cess of  such  love  which  makes  it  incredible. 
"  We  have  believed  the  love  "  is  the  whole  faith 
of  a  Christian  man.  It  is  St.  John's  creed  in 
three  words. 

Such  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  St.  John 
as  a  sacred  writer,  which  may  be  traced  in  his 
Epistle.  These  characteristics  of  the  author  im- 
ply corresponding  characteristics  of  the  man. 
He  who  states  with  such  inevitable  precision, 
with  such  noble  and  self-contained  enthusiasm, 
the  great  dogmas  of  the  Christian  faith,  the 
great  laws  of  the  Christian  life,  must  himself 
have  entirely  believed  them.  He  who  insists 
upon  these  conditions  in  the  readers  of  his 
Gospel  must  himself  have  aimed  at,  and  pos- 
sessed, spirituality,  purity,  and  love. 

II. 

We  proceed  to  look  at  the  First  Epistle  as 
a  picture  of  the  soul  of  its  author. 

(1)  His    was   a   life    free   from   the   dominion 


of  wilful  and  habitual  sin  of  any  kind.  "  Who- 
soever is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin,  and 
he  cannot  continue  sinning."  "  Whosoever 
abideth  in  Him  sinneth  not;  whosoever  sinneth 
hath  not  seen  Him,  neither  known  Him."  A 
man  so  entirely  true,  if  conscious  to  himself  of 
any  reigning  sin,  dare  not  have  deliberately 
written  these  words. 

(2)  But  if  St.  John's  was  a  life  free  from  sub- 
jection to  any  form  of  the  power  of  sin,  he 
shows  us  that  sanctity  is  not  sinlessness,  in 
language  which  it  is  alike  unwise  and  unsafe  to 
attempt  to  explain  away.  "  If  we  say  that  we 
have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves."  "  If  we 
say  that  we  have  not  sinned  and  are  not  sin- 
ners, we  make  Him  a  liar."  But  so  long  as  we 
do  not  fall  back  into  darkness,  the  blood  of 
Jesus  is  ever  purifying  us  from  all  sin.  This  he 
has  written  that  the  fulness  of  the  Christian  life 
may  be  realised  in  believers;  that  each  step  of 
their  walk  may  follow  the  blessed  footprints  of 
the  most  holy  life;  that  each  successive  act  of 
a  consecrated  existence  may  be  free  from  sin. 
And  yet,  if  any  fail  in  some  such  single  act, 
if  he  swerve,  for  a  moment,  from  the  "  true 
tenour "  of  the  course  which  he  is  shaping, 
there  is  no  reason  to  despair.  Beautiful  humil- 
ity of  this  pure  and  lofty  soul!  How  tenderly, 
with  what  lowly  graciousness  he  places  himself 
among  those  who  have  and  who  need  an  Ad- 
vocate. "  Mark  John's  humility,"  cries  St.  Au- 
gustine; "he  says  not  'ye  have,'  nor  'ye  have 
me,'  nor  even  '  ye  have  Christ.'  But  he  puts 
forward  Christ,  not  himself;  and  he  says  '  we 
have,'  not  '  ye  have,'  thus  placing  himself  in  the 
rank  of  sinners."  Nor  does  St.  John  cover  him- 
self under  the  subterfuges  by  which  men  at  dif- 
ferent times  have  tried  to  get  rid  of  a  truth  so 
humiliating  to  spiritual  pride — sometimes  by  as- 
serting that  they  so  stand  accepted  in  Christ 
that  no  sin  is  accounted  to  them  for  such; 
sometimes  by  pleading  personal  exemption  for 
themselves  as  believers. 

This  Epistle  stands  alone  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  being  addressed  to  two  generations — 
one  of  which  after  conversion  had  grown  old 
in  a  Christian  atmosphere,  whilst  the  other  had 
been  educated  from  the  cradle  under  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  therefore 
natural  that  such  a  letter  should  give  promi- 
nence to  the  constant  need  of  pardon.  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  speak  so  much  of  the  great 
initial  pardon,  as  of  the  continuing  pardons 
needed  by  human  frailty.  In  dwelling  upon 
pardon  once  given,  upon  sanctification  once  be- 
gun, men  are  possibly  apt  to  forget  the  pardon 
that  is  daily  wanting,  the  purification  that  is 
never  to  cease.  We  are  to  walk  daily  from  par- 
don to  pardon,  from  purification  to  purification. 
Yesterday's  surrender  of  self  to  Christ  may 
grow  ineffectual  if  it  be  not  renewed  to-day. 
This  is  sometimes  said  to  be  a  humiliating  view 
of  the  Christian  life.  Perhaps  so— but  it  is  the 
view  of  the  Church,  which  places  in  its  offices  a 
daily  confession  of  sin;  of  St.  John  in  this  Epis- 
tle; nay,  of  Him  who  teaches  us,  after  our 
prayers  for  bread  day  by  day,  to  pray  for  a  daily 
forgiveness.  This  may  be  more  humiliating, 
but  it  is  safer  teaching  than  that  which  pro- 
claims a  pardon  to  be  appropriated  in  a  moment 
for  all  sins  past,  present,  and  to  come. 

This  humility  may  be  traced  incidentally  in 
other  regions  of  the  Christian  life.  Thus  he 
speaks  of  the  possibility  at  least  of  his  being 
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among  those  who  might  "  shrink  with  shame 
from  Christ  in  His  coming."  He  does  not  dis- 
dain to  write  as  if,  in  hours  of  spiritual  depres- 
sion, there  were  tests  by  which  he  too  might 
need  to  lull  and  "  persuade  his  heart  before 
God." 

(3)  St.  John  again  has  a  boundless  faith  in 
prayer.  It  is  the  key  put  into  the  child's  hand 
by  which  he  may  let  himself  into  the  house,  and 
come  into  his  Father's  presence  when  he  will,  at 
any  hour  of  the  night  or  day.  And  prayer  made 
according  to  the  conditions  which  God  has  laid 
down  is  never  quite  lost.  The  particular  thing 
asked  for  may  not  indeed  be  given;  but  the  sub- 
stance of  the  request — the  holier  wish,  the 
better  purpose  underlying  its  weakness  and  im- 
perfection— never  fails  to  be  granted. 

(4)  All  but  superficial  readers  must  perceive 
that  in  the  writings  and  character  of  St.  John 
there  is  from  time  to  time  a  tonic  and  whole- 
some severity.  Art  and  modern  literature  have 
agreed  to  bestow  upon  the  Apostle  of  love  the 
features  of  a  languid  and  inert  tenderness.  It 
is  forgotten  that  St.  John  was  the  son  of  thun- 
der; that  he  could  once  wish  to  bring  down 
fire  from  heaven;  and  that  the  natural  char- 
acter is  transfigured,  not  inverted,  by  grace.  The 
Apostle  uses  great  plainness  of  speech.  For 
him  a  lie  is  a  lie,  and  darkness  is  never  cour- 
teously called  light.  He  abhors  and  shudders 
at  those  heresies  which  rob  the  soul  first  of 
Christ,  and  then  of  God.  Those  who  under- 
mine the  Incarnation  are  for  him  not  interest- 
ing and  original  speculators,  but  "  lying  proph- 
ets." He  underlines  his  warnings  against  such 
men  with  his  roughest  and  blackest  pencil  mark. 
"  Whoso  sayeth  to  him  '  good  speed  '  hath  fel- 
lowship with  his  works,  those  wicked  works  " 
— for  such  heresy  is  not  simply  one  work,  but 
a  series  of  works.  The  schismatic  prelate  or 
pretender  Diotrephes  may  "  babble,"  but  his 
babblings  are  wicked  words  for  all  that,  and 
are  in  truth  the  "  works  which  he  is  doing." 

The  influence  of  every  great  Christian  teacher 
lasts  long  beyond  the  day  of  his  death.  It  is 
felt  in  a  general  tone  and  spirit,  in  a  special 
appropriation  of  certain  parts  of  the  creed,  in 
a  peculiar  method  of  the  Christian  life.  This 
influence  is  very  discernible  in  the  remains  of 
two  disciples  of  St.  John,  Ignatius  and  Poly- 
carp.  In  writing  to  the  Ephesians  Ignatius 
does  not  indeed  explicitly  refer  to  St.  John's 
Epistle,  as  he  does  to  that  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Ephesians.  But  he  draws  in  a  few  bold  lines 
a  picture  of  the  Christian  life  which  is  imbued 
with  the  very  spirit  of  St.  John.  The  char- 
acter which  the  Apostle  loved  was  quiet  and 
real;  we  feel  that  his  heart  is  not  with  "him 
that  sayeth."  So  Ignatius  writes — "  it  is  better 
to  keep  silence,  and  yet  to  be,  than  to  talk  and 
not  to  be.  It  is  good  to  teach  if  '  he  that  say- 
eth doeth.'  He  who  has  gotten  to  himself  the 
word  of  Jesus  truly  is  able  to  hear  the  silence 
of  Jesus  also,  so  that  he  may  act  through  that 
which  he  speaks,  and  be  known  through  the 
things  wherein  he  is  silent.  Let  us  therefore  do 
all  things  as  in  His  presence  who  dwelleth  in 
us,  that  we  may  be  His  temple,  and  that  He 
may  be  in  us  our  God."  This  is  the  very  spirit 
of  St.  John.  We  feel  in  it  at  once  his  severe 
common  sense  and  his  glorious  mysticism. 

We  must  add  that  the  influence  of  St.  John 
may  be  traced  in  matters  which  are  often  con- 
sidered alien  to  his   simple   and  spiritual  piety. 


It  seems  that  Episcopacy  was  consolidated  and 
extended  under  his  fostering  care.  The  lan- 
guage of  his  disciple  Ignatius,  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  union  with  the  Episcopate  is,  after  all 
conceivable  deductions,  of  startling  strength. 
A  few  decades  could  not  possibly  have  removed 
Ignatius  so  far  from  the  lines  marked  out  to 
him  by  St.  John  as  he  must  have  advanced,  if 
this  teaching  upon  Church  government  was 
a  new  departure.  And  with  this  conception  of 
Church  government  we  must  associate  other 
matters  also.  The  immediate  successors  of  St. 
John,  who  had  learned  from  his  lips,  held  deep 
sacramental  views.  The  Eucharist  is  "  the 
bread  of  God,  the  bread  of  heaven,  the  bread 
of  life,  the  flesh  of  Christ."  Again  Ignatius 
cries — "  Desire  to  use  one  Eucharist,  for  one  is 
the  flesh  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  one 
cup  unto  oneness  of  His  blood,  one  altar,  as 
one  Bishop,  with  the  Presbytery  and  deacons." 
Hints  are  not  wanting  that  sweetness  and  light 
in  public  worship  derived  inspiration  from  the 
same  quarter.  The  language  of  Ignatius  is 
deeply  tinged  with  his  passion  for  music.  The 
beautiful  story,  how  he  set  down,  immediately 
after  a  vision,  the  melody  to  which  he  had  heard 
the  angels  chanting,  and  caused  it  to  be  used 
in  his  church  at  Antioch,  attests  the  impression 
cf  enthusiasm  and  care  for  sacred  song  which 
was  associated  with  the  memory  of  Ignatius. 
Nor  can  we  be  surprised  at  these  features  of 
Ephesian  Christianity,  when  we  remember  who 
was  the  founder  of  those  Churches.  He  was 
the  writer  of  three  books.  These  books  come 
to  us  with  a  continuous  living  interpretation  of 
more  than  seventeen  centuries  of  historical 
Christianity.  From  the  fourth  Gospel  in  large 
measure  has  arisen  the  sacramental  instinct, 
from  the  Apocalypse  the  aesthetic  instinct,  which 
has  been  certainly  exaggerated  both  in  the  East 
and  West.  The  third  and  sixth  chapters  of  St. 
John's  Gospel  permeate  every  baptismal  and 
eucharistic  office.  Given  an  inspired  book 
which  represents  the  worship  of  the  redeemed 
as  one  of  perfect  majesty  and  beauty,  men  may 
well  in  the  presence  of  noble  churches  and 
stately  liturgies,  adopt  the  words  of  our  great 
English  Christian  poet — 

"Things  which  shed  upon  the  outward  frame 
Of  worship  glory  and  grace — which  who  shall  blame 
That  ever  look'd  to  heaven  for  final  rest?  " 

The  third  book  in  this  group  of  writings 
supplies  the  sweet  and  quiet  spirituality  which  is 
the  foundation  of  every  regenerate  nature. 

Such  is  the  image  of  the  soul  which  is  pre- 
sented to  us  by  St.  John  himself.  It  is  based 
upon  a  firm  conviction  of  the  nature  of  God, 
of  the  Divinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Atonement 
of  our  Lord.  It  is  spiritual.  It  is  pure,  or  be- 
ing purified.  The  highest  theological  truth — 
"  God  is  Love " — supremely  realised  in  the 
Holy  Trinity,  supremely  manifested  in  the  send- 
ing forth  of  God's  only  Son,  becomes  the  law 
of  its  common  social  life,  made  visible  in  gentle 
patience,  in  giving  and  forgiving.  Such  a  life 
will  be  free  from  the  degradation  of  habitual 
sin.  Yet  it  is  at  best  an  imperfect  representa- 
tion of  the  one  perfect  life.  It  needs  unceasing 
purification  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  the  continual 
advocacy  of  One  who  is  sinless.  Such  a  nature, 
however  full  of  charity,  will  not  be  weakly  in- 
dulgent to  vital  error  or  to  ambitious  schism; 
for  it  knows   the  value  of  truth  and  unity.     It 
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feels  the  sweetness  of  a  calm  conscience,  and 
of  a  simple  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer. 
Over  every  such  life — over  all  the  grief  that 
may  be,  all  the  temptation  that  must  be — is  the 
purifying  hope  of  a  great  Advent,  the  ennoblng 
assurance  of  a  perfect  victory,  the  knowledge 
that  if  we  continue  true  to  the  principle  of  our 
new  birth  we  are  safe.  And  our  safety  is,  not 
that  we  keep  ourselves,  but  that  we  are  kept  by 
arms  which  are  as  soft  as  love,  and  as  strong 
as  eternity. 

These  Epistles  are  full  of  instruction  and  of 
comfort  for  us,  just  because  they  are  written  in 
an  atmosphere  of  the  Church  which,  in  one  re- 
spect at  least,  resembles  our  own.  There  is  in 
them  no  reference  whatever  to  a  continuance  of 
miraculous  powers,  to  raptures,  or  to  extraordi- 
nary phenomena.  All  in  them  which  is  super- 
natural continues  even  to  this  day,  in  the  pos- 
session of  an  inspired  record,  in  sacramental 
grace,  in  the  pardon  and  holiness,  the  peace  and 
strength  of  believers.  The  apocryphal  "  Acts 
of  John  "  contain  some  fragments  of  real 
beauty  almost  lost  in  questionable  stories  and 
prolix  declamation.  It  is  probably  not  literally 
true  that  when  St.  John  in  early  life  wished  to 
make  himself  a  home,  his  Lord  said  to  him, 
"  I  have  need  of  thee,  John;  "  that  that  thrilling 
Voice  once  came  to  him,  wafted  over  the  still 
darkened  sea — "John,  hadst  thou  not  been 
Mine,  I  would  have  suffered  thee  to  marry." 
But  the  Epistle  shows  us  much  more  effectually 
that  he  had  a  pure  heart  and  virgin  will.  It  is 
scarcely  probable  that  the  son  of  Zebedee  ever 
drained  a  cup  of  hemlock  with  impunity;  but  he 
bore  within  him  an  effectual  charm  against  the 
poison  of  sin.  We  of  this  nineteenth  century 
may  smile  when  we  read  that  he  possessed  the 
power  of  turning  leaves  into  gold,  of  transmut- 
ing pebbles  into  jewels,  of  fusing  shattered  gems 
into  one;  but  he  carried  with  him  wherever  he 
went  that  most  excellent  gift  of  charity,  which 
makes  the  commonest  things  of  earth  radiant 
with  beauty.  He  may  not  actually  have  praised 
his  Master  during  his  last  hour  in  words  which 
seem  to  us  not  quite  unworthy  even  of  such  lips 
— "  Thou  art  the  only  Lord,  the  root  of  im- 
mortality, the  fountain  of  incorruption.  Thou 
who  madest  our  rough  wild  nature  soft  and 
quiet,  who  deliveredst  me  from  the  imagination 
of  the  moment,  and  didst  keep  me  safe  within 
the  guard  of  that  which  abideth  for  ever."  But 
such  thoughts  in  life  or  death  were  never  far 
from  him  for  whom  Christ  was  the  Word  and 
the  Life;  who  knew  that  while  "the  world  pass- 
eth  away  and  the  lust  thereof,  he  that  doeth 
the  will  of  God  abideth  for  ever." 

May  we  so  look  upon  this  image  of  the  Apos- 
tle's soul  in  his  Epistle  that  we  may  reflect 
something  of  its  brightness!  May  we  be  able 
to  think,  as  we  turn  to  this  threefold  assertion 
of  knowledge — "  I  know  something  of  the  se- 
curity of  this  keeping.  I  know  something  of  the 
sweetness  of  being  in  the  Church,  that  isle  of 
light  surrounded  by  a  darkened  world.  I  know 
something  of  the  beauty  of  the  perfect  human 
life  recorded  by  St.  John,  something  of  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  the  Son  of  God,  something 
of  the  new  sense  which  He  gives,  that  we  may 
know  Him  who  is  the  Very  God."  Blessed  ex- 
change— not  to  be  vaunted  loudly,  but  spoken 
reverently  in  our  own  hearts — the  exchange  of 
we,  for  I.  There  is  much  divinity  in  these 
pronouns. 


PART  II. 


SOME  GENERAL  RULES  FOR  THE  INTER- 
PRETATION OF  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE 
OF  ST.  JOHN. 

I.  Subject-matter. 

(i)  The  Epistle  is  to  be  read  through  with 
constant  reference  to  the  Gospel.  In  what  pre- 
cise form  the  former  is  related  to  the  latter 
(whether  as  a  preface  or  as  an  appendix,  as  a 
spiritual  commentary  or  an  encyclical)  critics 
may  decide.  But  there  is  a  vital  and  constant 
connection.  The  two  documents  not  only  touch 
each  other  in  thought,  but  interpenetrate  each 
other;  and  the  Epistle  is  constantly  suggesting 
questions  which  the  Gospel  only  can  answer, 
e.  g.,  i  John  i.  i,  cf.  John  i.  1-14;  1  John  v.  9, 
"  witness  of  men,"  cf.  John  i.  15-36,  41,  45,  49, 
iii.  2,  27-36,  iv.  29-42,  vi.  68,  69,  vii.  46,  ix.  38, 
xi.  27,  xviii.  38,  xix.  5,  6,  xx.  28. 

(2)  Such  eloquence  of  style  as  St.  John  pos- 
sesses is  real  rather  than  verbal.  The  inter- 
preter must  look  not  only  at  the  words  them- 
selves, but  at  that  which  precedes  and  follows; 
above  all  he  must  fix  his  attention  not  only  upon 
the  verbal  expression  of  the  thought,  but  upon 
the  thought  itself.  For  the  formal  connecting 
link  is  not  rarely  omitted,  and  must  be  supplied 
by  the  devout  and  candid  diligence  of  the 
reader.  The  "  root  below  the  stream  "  can  only 
be  traced  by  our  bending  over  the  water  until 
it  becomes  translucent  to  us. 

E.  g.,  1  John  i.  7,  8.  Ver.  7,  "  the  root  below 
the  stream  "  is  a  question  of  this  kind,  which 
naturally  arises  from  reading  ver.  6 — "  Must  it 
be  said  that  the  sons  of  light  need  a  constant 
cleansing  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  which  implies 
a  constant  guilt"?  Some  such  thought  is  the 
latent  root  of  connection.  The  answer  is  sup- 
plied by  the  following  verse.  ["  It  is  so  "  for] 
"  if  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,"  etc.  Cf.  also 
iii.  16,  17,  xiv.  8,  9,  10,  11,  v.  3  (ad.  An.),  4. 


II.  Language. 

1.  Tenses. 

In  the  New  Testament  generally  tenses  are 
employed  very  much  in  the  same  sense,  and 
with  the  same  general  accuracy,  as  in  other 
Greek  authors.  The  so-called  encllage  tcm- 
porum,  or  perpetual  and  convenient  Hebraism, 
has  been  proved  by  the  greatest  Hebrew 
scholars  to  be  no  Hebraism  at  all.  But  it  is 
one  of  the  simple  secrets  of  St.  John's  quiet 
thoughtful  power,  that  he  uses  tenses  with  the 
most   rigorous   precision. 

(a)  The  Present  of  continuing,  uninterrupted 
action,  e.  g.,  i.  8,  ii.  6,  iii.  7,  8,  9. 

Hence  the  so-called  substantised  participle 
with  article  0  has  in  St.  John  the  sense  of  the 
continuous  and  constitutive  temper  and  conduct 
of  any  man,  the  principle  of  his  moral  and 
spiritual  life — e.  g.,  0  Mytjv,  he  who  is  ever 
vaunting,  ii.  4;  *"<*£  6  fiioow,  every  one  the  abid- 
ing principle  of  whose  life  is  hatred,  iii.  15;  ™? 
6  ayawuv,  every  one  the  abiding  principle  of 
whose  life  is  love,  iv.  7. 

The    Infinitive    Present   is   generally   used   to 
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express  an  action  now  in  course  of  performing 
or  continued  in  itself  or  in  its  results,  or  fre- 
quently repeated — e.  g.,  i  John  ii.  6,  iii.  8,  9,  v.  18 
(Winer,   "  Gr.   of  N.   T    Diction,"   Part  3,  xliv. 

348). 

(b)  The  Aorist. 

This  tense  is  generally  used  either  of  a  thing 
occurring  only  once,  which  does  not  admit,  or 
at  least  does  not  require,  the  notion  of  continu- 
ance and  perpetuity;  or  of  something  which  is 
brief  and,  as  it  were,  only  momentary  in  dura- 
tion (Stallbaum,  "  Plat.  Enthyd.,"  p.  140).  This 
limitation  or  isolation  of  the  predicated  action 
is  most  accurately  indicated  by  the  usual  form 
of  this  tense  in  Greek.  The  aorist  verb  is  en- 
cased between  the  augment  £  -,  past  time,  and 
the  adjunct  o-,  future  time,  i.  e.,  the  act  is  fixed 
off  within  certain  limits  of  previous  and  conse- 
quent time  (Donaldson,  "  Gr.  Gr.,"  427,  B.  2). 
The  aorist  is  used  with  most  significant  accu- 
racy in  the  Epistle  of  St.  John,  e.  g.,  ii.  6,  11, 
27,  iv.   10,  v.   18. 

(c)  The  Perfect. 

The  Perfect  denotes  action  absolutely  past 
which  lasts  on  in  its  effects.  "  The  idea  of  com- 
pleteness conveyed  by  the  aorist  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  a  state  consequent  on 
an  act,  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  perfect " 
(Donaldson,  "  Gr.  Gr.,"  419).     Careful  observa- 


tion of  this  principle  is  the  key  to  some  of  the 
chief  difficulties  of  the  Epistle  (iii.  9,  v.  4,  18). 

(2)  The  form  of  accessional  parallelism  is  to 
be  carefully  noticed.  The  second  member  is 
always  in  advance  of  the  first;  and  a  third  is 
occasionally  introduced  in  advance  of  the  sec- 
ond, denoting  the  highest  point  to  which  the 
thought  is  thrown  up  by  the  tide  of  thought, 
e.  g.,  1  John  ii.  4,  5,  6,  v.  II,  27. 

(3)  The  preparatory  touch  upon  the  chord 
which  announces  a  theme  to  be  amplified  after- 
wards,— e.  g.,  ii.  29,  iii.  9-iv.  7,  v.  3,  4;  iii.  21-v. 
14,  ii.  20,  iii.  24,  iv.  3,  v.  6,  8,  ii.   13,  14,  iv.  4-v. 

4,  5-  , 

(4)  One  secret  of  St.  John's  simple  and  sol- 
emn rhetoric  consists  in  an  impressive  change 
in  the  order  in  which  a  leading  word  is  used, 
e.  g.,  1  John  ii.  24,  iv.  20. 

These  principles  carefully  applied  will  be  the 
best  commentary  upon  the  letter  of  the  Apos- 
tle, to  whom  not  only  when  his  subject  is — 

"  De  Deo  Deum  verum 
Alpha  et  Omega,  Patrem  rerum  "  ; 

but  when  he  unfolds  the  principles  of  our  spirit- 
ual life,  we  may  apply  Adam  of  St.  Victor's 
powerful  and  untranslatable  line, 

"  Solers  scribit  idiota." 


GREEK   TEXT. 

O  *HN  air'  op^ij?,  & 
aKrjKoapev,  b  kuypa.Kafi.ev 
T015  6$0aAuoi9  r)piov, 
o  <:'0cac7a/J.e#a,  Kai  at 
\€ipes  t)pwv  €\prj\a<l>rf(Tav 
lrepl  tou  Aoyov  tt)s  £u>rjS' 
Kai  r)  £a>T)  e(pav€put$r},  Kai 
ea>paKau6v,  Kai  papTvpov- 
p.ev,  Kai  anayyiWopev 
vju.iv  fy)v  £(ut)v  TTjf  alutviov, 
JJTis  r)v  7rpbs  toi'  Trare'pa, 
Kai  cQaveput&r)  yjp.lv' 
b  euipaxapev  Kai  aKijKoa- 
fi€Vy  anayy4\\op.cv  vp.lv, 
iva  Kai  vpei?  Kotvioviav 
eXI"  P-*0'  r)pCiV  Kai  17 
xou'iDi'ia  Si  1)  riperepa 
pera  toO  Jrarpbs  Kai  ueTa 
toO  viou  avrov  'Irjvov 
XpiOTOu*  Kai  Taura  ypa- 
4>0fxtv  vuik,  Iva  r)  xapa 
vp.UK  jj  ireTrAijouueKT). 


Quod  fuit  ab  initio, 
quod  audivimus,  et 
vidimus  oculis  nos- 
tras, quod  perspexi- 
mus,  et  manus  nostra; 
temtaverunt,  de  Ver- 
bo  vita?;  et  vita  mani- 
festata  est,  et  vidimus 
et  testamur,  et  ad- 
nuntiamus  vobis 
vitam  aeternam,  quas 
erat  apud  Patrem,  et 
apparuit  nobis;  quod 
vidimus  et  audivi- 
mus et  adnuntiamus 
vobis,  ut  et  vos  so- 
cietatem  habeatis  no- 
biscum,  et  societas 
nostra  sit  cum  Patre, 
et  Filio  eius  Iesu 
Christo.  Ethaecscrip- 
simus  vobis  ut  gau- 
dium  nostrum  sit  ple- 
num. 


SECTION  I. 

AUTHORISED  VERSION. 

That  which  was 
from  the  beginning, 
which  we  have  heard, 
which  we  have  seen 
with  our  eyes,  which 
we  have  looked  upon, 
and  our  hands  have 
handled,  of  the  Word 
of  Life;  (for  the  life 
was  manifested,  and 
we  have  seen  it,  and 
bear  witness,  and 
show  unto  you  that 
eternal  life, which  was 
with  the  Father,  and 
was  manifested  unto 
us;)  that  which  we 
have  seen  and  heard 
declare  we  unto  you, 
that  ye  also  may  have 
fellowship  with  us: 
and  truly  our  fellow- 
ship is  with  the  Fa- 
ther, and  with  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ.  And 
these  things  write  we 
unto  you,  that  your 
joy  may  be  full. 


REVISED   VERSION. 

That  which  was 
from  the  beginning, 
that  which  we  have 
heard,  that  which  we 
have  seen  with  our 
eyes,  that  which  we 
beheld,  and  our  hands 
handled,  concerning 
the  Word  of  life  (and 
the  life  was  mani- 
fested, and  we  have 
seen,  and  bear  wit- 
ness, and  declare  unto 
you  the  life,  the  eter- 
nal life,  which  was 
with  the  Father,  and 
was  manifested  unto 
us);  that  which  we 
have  seen  and  heard 
declare  we  unto  you 
also,  that  ye  also  may 
have  fellowship  with 
us:  yea,  and  our  fel- 
lowship is  with  the 
Father,  and  with  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ:  and 
these  things  we  write, 
that  our  joy  may  be 
fulfilled. 


ANOTHER   RENDERING. 

That  which  was 
ever  from  the  begin- 
ning, that  which  we 
have  heard,  that 
which  we  have  seen 
with  our  eyes,  that 
which  we  gazed  upon, 
and  our  hands  han- 
dled—/ speak  con- 
cerning the  Word 
who  is  the  Life  — 
and  the  Life  was 
manifested,  and  we 
have  seen,  and  bear 
witness,  and  declare 
unto  you  the  life,  the 
eternal  life,  as  being 
that  which  was  ever 
with  the  Father,  and 
was  manifested  unto 
us:  that  which  we 
have  seen  and  heard 
declare  we  unto  you, 
that  ye  also  may  have 
fellowship  with  us: 
yea,  and  that  fellow- 
ship, which  is  our  fel- 
lowship, is  with  the 
Father  and  with  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ. 
And  these  things 
write  we  unto  you, 
that  your  joy  may  be 
fulfilled. 


CHAPTER  V. 

ANALYSIS  AND  THEORY  OF  ST.  JOHN'S 
GOSPEL. 

1  John  i.   i. 

In  the  opening  verses  of  this  Epistle  we  have 
a  sentence  whose  ample  and  prolonged  prelude 
has  but  one  parallel  in  St.  John's  writings.  It 
is,  as  an  old  divine  says,  "  prefaced  and  brought 
in  with  more  magnificent  ceremony  than  any 
passage  in  Scripture." 


The  very  emotion  and  enthusiasm  with  which 
it  is  written,  and  the  sublimity  of  the  exordium 
as  a  whole,  tend  to  make  the  highest  sense  also 
the  most  natural  sense.  Of  what  or  of  whom 
does  St.  John  speak  in  the  phrase  "  concerning 
the  Lord  of  Life,"  or  "  the  Lord  who  is  the 
Life"?  The  neuter  "that  which"  is  used  for 
the  masculine — "  He  who  " — according  to  St. 
John's  practice  of  employing  the  neuter  com- 
prehensively when  a  collective  whole  is  to  be 
expressed.  The  phrase  "  from  the  beginning," 
taken  by  itself,  might  no  doubt  be  employed  to 
signify  the  beginning  of  Christianity,   or  of  the 
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ministry  of  Christ.  But  even  viewing  it  as  en- 
tirely isolated  from  its  context  of  language  and 
circumstance,  it  has  a  greater  claim  to  be  looked 
upon  as  from  eternity  or  from  the  beginning  of 
the  creation.  Other  considerations  are  de- 
cisive in  favour  of  the  last  interpretation. 

(i)  We    have    already    adverted   to    the    lofty 
and   transcendental  tone  of  the  whole  passage, 
elevating  as  it  does  each  clause  by  the  irresisti- 
ble   upward    tendency    of    the    whole    sentence. 
The  climax  and  resting  place  cannot  stop  short 
of  the  bosom  of  God.     (2)   But  again,  we  must 
also  bear  in  mind  that  the  Epistle  is  everywhere 
to  be  read  with  the  Gospel  before  us,  and  the 
language  of  the    Epistle   to   be   connected   with 
that    of    the    Gospel.     The    procemium    of    the 
Epistle  is  the  subjective  version  of  the  objective 
historical   point   of   view   which   we   find   at   the 
close  of  the  preface  to  the  Gospel.     "  The  Word 
was   made   flesh  and   dwelt  among  us;  "  so   St. 
John    begins   his    sentence    in   the    Gospel   with 
a  statement  of  an  historical   fact.     But  he  pro- 
ceeds, ."  and  we  delightedly  beheld  His  glory;  " 
that  is  a  statement  of  the  personal  impression 
attested  by  his  own  consciousness   and  that  of 
other  witnesses.     But  let  us  note  carefully  that 
in  the  Epistle,  which  is  in  subjective  relation  to 
the    Gospel,    this    process    is    exactly    reversed. 
The   Apostle  begins  with  the   personal   impres- 
sion; pauses  to  affirm  the  reality  of  the   many 
proofs  in  the  realm  of  fact  of  that  which  pro- 
duced this  impression  through  the  senses  upon 
the  conceptions  and  emotions  of  those  who  were 
brought  into  contact  with  the  Saviour;  and  then 
returns  to  the  subjective  impression  from  which 
he    had    originally    started.     (3)   Much    of    the 
language  in  this  passage  is  inconsistent  with  our 
understanding  by  the  Word  the  first  announce- 
ment of  the   Gospel  preaching.     One  might  of 
course  speak  of  hearing  the  commencement  of 
the  Gospel  message,  but  surely  not  of  seeing  and 
handling   it.     (4)   It    is   a    noteworthy   fact   that 
the   Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse  begin  with  the 
mention  of  the  personal  Word.     This  may  well 
lead  us  to  expect  that  Logos  should  be  used  in 
the  same  sense  in  the  procemium  of  the  great 
Epistle  by  the  same  author. 

We  conclude  then  that  when  St.  John  here 
speaks  of  the  Word  of  Life,  he  refers  to  some- 
thing higher  again  than  the  preaching  of  life, 
and  that  he  has  in  view  both  the  manifestation 
of  the  life  which  has  taken  place  in  our  human- 
ity, and  Him  who  is  personally  at  once  the 
Word  and  the  Life.  The  procemium  may  be 
thus  paraphrased.  '  That  which  in  all  its  col- 
lective influence  was  from  the  beginning  as  un- 
derstood by  Moses,  by  Solomon,  and  Micah; 
which  we  have  first  and  above  all  heard  in  di- 
vinely human  utterances,  but  which  we  have 
also  seen  with  these  very  eyes;  which  we  gazed 
upon  with  the  full  and  entranced  sight  that  de- 
lights in  the  object  contemplated;  and  which 
these  hands  handled  reverentially  at  His  bid- 
ding. I  speak  all  this  concerning  the  Word  who 
is  also  the  Life." 

Tracts  and  sheets  are  often  printed  in  our  day 
with  anthologies  of  texts  which  are  supposed  to 
contain  the  very  essence  of  the  Gospel.  But  the 
sweetest  scents,  it  is  said,  are  not  distilled  ex- 
clusively from  flowers,  for  the  flower  is  but  an 
exhalation.  The  seeds,  the  leaf,  the  stem,  the 
very  bark  should  be  macerated,  because  they 
contain  the  odoriferous  substance  in  minute 
sacs.     So   the   purest   Christian  doctrine   is  dis- 


tilled, not  only  from  a  few  exquisite  flowers  in 
a  textual  anthology,  but  from  the  whole  sub- 
stance, so  to  speak,  of  the  message.  Now  it 
will  be  observed  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Epistle  which  accompanied  the  fourth  Gospel, 
our  attention  is  directed  not  to  a  sentiment,  but 
to  a  fact  and  to  a  Person.  In  the  collections  of 
texts  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  we 
should  probably  never  find  two  brief  passages 
which  may  not  unjustly  be  considered  to  con- 
centrate the  essence  of  the  scheme  of  salvation 
more  nearly  than  any  others.  "  The  Word  was 
made  flesh."  "  Concerning  the  Word  of  Life 
(and  that  Life  was  once  manifested,  and  we 
have  seen  and  consequently  are  witnesses  and 
announce  to  you  from  Him  who  sent  us  that 
Life,  that  eternal  Life  whose  it  is  to  have  been 
in  eternal  relation  with  the  Father,  and  mani- 
fested to  us);  That  which  we  have  seen  and 
heard  declare  we  from  Him  who  sent  us  unto 
you,  to  the  end  that  you  too  may  have  fellow- 
ship with  us." 

It  would  be  disrespectful  to  the  theologian  of 
the  New  Testament  to  pass  by  the  great  dog- 
matic term  never,  so  far  as  we  are  told,  applied 
by  our  Lord  to  Himself,  but  with  which  St. 
John  begins  each  of  his  three  principal  writings 
—The  Word. 

Such  mountains  of  erudition  have  been  heaped 
over  this  term  that  it  has  become  difficult  to 
discover  the  buried  thought.  The  Apostle 
adopted  a  word  which  was  already  in  use  in 
various  quarters  simply  because  if,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  necessarily  inadequate,  it  was 
yet  more  suitable  than  any  other.  He  also,  as 
profound  ancient  thinkers  conceived,  looked 
into  the  depths  of  the  human  mind,  into  the 
first  principles  of  that  which  is  the  chief  dis- 
tinction of  man  from  the  lower  creation — lan- 
guage. The  human  word,  these  thinkers  taught, 
is  twofold;  inner  and  outer — now  as  the  mani- 
festation to  the  mind  itself  of  unuttered  thought, 
now  as  a  part  of  language  uttered  to  others. 
The  word  as  signifying  unuttered  thought,  the 
mould  in  which  it  exists  in  the  mind,  illustrates 
the  eternal  relation  of  the  Father  to  the  Son. 
The  word  as  signifying  uttered  thought  illus- 
trates the  relation  as  conveyed  to  man  by  the 
Incarnation.  "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time;  the  only  begotten  God  which  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father  He  interpreted  Him." 
For  the  theologian  of  the  Church  Jesus  is  thus 
the  Word;  because  He  had  His  being  from  the 
Father  in  a  way  which  presents  some  analogy 
to  the  human  word,  which  is  sometimes  the 
inner  vesture,  sometimes  the  outward  utterance 
of  thought — sometimes  the  human  thought  in 
that  language  without  which  man  cannot  think, 
sometimes  the  speech  whereby  the  speaker  in- 
terprets it  to  others.  Christ  is  the  Word  Whom 
out  of  the  fulness  of  His  thought  and  being  the 
Father  has  eternally  inspoken  and  outspoken 
into  personal  existence. 

One  too  well  knows  that  such  teaching  as 
this  runs  the  risk  of  appearing  uselessly  subtle 
and  technical,  but  its  practical  value  will  appear 
upon  reflection.  Because  it  gives  us  possession 
of  the  point  of  view  from  which  St.  John  him- 
self surveys,  and  from  which  he  would  have 
the  Church  contemplate,  the  history  of  the  life 
of  our  Lord.  And  indeed  for  that  life  the  the- 
ology of  the  Word,  i.  e.,  of  the  Incarnation,  is 
simply  necessary. 
For   we   must  agree   with   M.    Renan    so   far 
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at  least  as  this,  that  a  great  life,  even  as  the 
world  counts  greatness,  is  an  organic  whole 
with  an  underlying  vitalising  idea;  which  must 
be  construed  as  such,  and  cannot  be  adequately 
rendered  by  a  mere  narration  of  facts.  With- 
out this  unifying  principle  the  facts  will.be  not 
only  incoherent  but  inconsistent.  There  must 
be  a  point  of  view  from  which  we  can  embrace 
the  life  as  one.  The  great  test  here,  as  in  art, 
is  the  formation  of  a  living,  consistent,  unmuti- 
lated  whole. 

Thus  a  general  point  of  view  (if  we  are  to  use 
modern  language  easily  capable  of  being  mis- 
understood we  must  say  a  theory)  is  wanted  of 
the  Person,  the  work,  the  character  of  Christ. 
The  synoptical  Evangelists  had  furnished  the 
Church  with  the  narrative  of  His  earthly  origin. 
St.  John  in  his  Gospel  and  Epistle,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Spirit,  endowed  it  with  the 
theory  of  His  Person. 

Other  points  of  view  have  been  adopted,  from 
the  heresies  of  the  early  ages  to  the  speculations 
of  our  own.  All  but  St.  John's  have  failed  to 
co-ordinate  the  elements  of  the  problem.  The 
earlier  attempts  essayed  to  read  the  history  upon 
the  assumption  that  He  was  merely  human  or 
merely  divine.  They  tried  in  their  weary 
round  to  unhumanise  or  undeify  the  God-Man, 
to  degrade  the  perfect  Deity,  to  mutilate  the 
perfect  Humanity — to  present  to  the  adoration 
of  mankind  a  something  neither  entirely  hu- 
man nor  entirely  divine,  but  an  impossible  mix- 
ture of  the  two.  The  truth  on  these  mo- 
mentous subjects  was  fused  under  the  fires  of 
controversy.  The  last  centuries  have  produced 
theories  less  subtle  and  metaphysical,  but  bolder 
and  more  blasphemous.  Some  have  looked 
upon  Him  as  a  pretender  or  an  enthusiast.  But 
the  depth  and  sobriety  of  His  teaching  upon 
ground  where  we  are  able  to  test  it — the  texture 
of  circumstantial  word  and  work  which  will  bear 
to  be  inspected  under  any  microscope  or  cross- 
examined  by  any  prosecutor — have  almost 
shamed  such  blasphemy  into  respectful  silence. 
Others  of  later  date  admit  with  patronising  ad- 
miration that  the  martyr  of  Calvary  is  a  saint  of 
transcendent  excellence.  But  if  He  who  called 
Himself  Son  of  God  was  not  much  more  than 
saint,  He  was  something  less.  Indeed  He 
would  have  been  something  of  three  characters; 
saint,  visionary,  pretender — at  moments  the  Son 
of  God  in  His  elevated  devotion,  at  other  times 
condescending  to  something  of  the  practice  of 
the  charlatan,  His  unparalleled  presumption 
only  excused  by  His  unparalleled  success. 

Now  the  point  of  view  taken  by  St.  John  is 
the  only  one  which  is  possible  or  consistent — 
the  only  one  which  reconciles  the  humiliation 
and  the  glory  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  which 
harmonises  the  otherwise  insoluble  contradic- 
tions that  beset  His  Person  and  His  work. 
One  after  another,  to  the  question,  "What  think 
ye  of  Christ?"  answers  are  attempted,  some- 
times angry,  sometimes  sorrowful,  always  con- 
fused. The  frank  respectful  bewilderment  of  the 
better  Socinianism,  the  gay  brilliance  of  French 
romance,  the  heavy  insolence  of  German  criti- 
cism, have  woven  their  revolting  or  perplexed 
christologies.  The  Church  still  points  with  a 
confidence,  which  only  deepens  as  the  ages  pass, 
to  the  enunciation  of  the  theory  of  the  Sav- 
iour's Person  by  St.  John — in  his  Gospel,  "  The 
Word  was  made  flesh  " — in  his  Epistle,  "  Con- 
cerning the  Word  of  Life." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ST.    JOHN'S    GOSPEL    HISTORICAL,    NOT 
IDEOLOGICAL. 

i  John  i.  i. 

Our  argument  so  far  has  been  that  St.  John's 
Gospel  is  dominated  by  a  central  idea  and  by 
a  theory  which  harmonises  the  great  and  many- 
sided  life  which  it  contains,  and  which  is  re- 
peated again  at  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle  in 
a  form  analogous  to  that  in  which  it  had  been 
cast  in  the  procemium  of  the  Gospel — allowing 
for  the  difference  between  a  history  and  a  docu- 
ment of  a  more  subjective  character  moulded 
upon  that  history. 

There  is  one  objection  to  the  accuracy,  al- 
most to  the  veracity,  of  a  life  written  from  such 
a  theory  or  point  of  view.  It  may  disdain  to 
be  shackled  by  the  bondage  of  facts.  It  may 
become  an  essay  in  which  possibilities  and 
speculations  are  mistaken  for  actual  events,  and 
history  is  superseded  by  metaphysics.  It  may 
degenerate  into  a  romance  or  prose-poem;  if 
the  subject  is  religious,  into  a  mystic  effusion. 
In  the  case  of  the  fourth  Gospel  the  cycles  in 
which  the  narrative  moves,  the  unveiling  as  of 
the  progress  of  a  drama,  are  thought  by  some 
to  confirm  the  suspicion  awakened  by  the  point 
of  view  given  in  its  procemium,  and  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  Epistle.  The  Gospel,  it  is  said,  is 
ideological.  To  us  it  appears  that  those  who 
have  entered  most  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  St. 
John  will  most  deeply  feel  the  significance  of 
the  two  words  which  we  place  at  the  head  of 
this  discourse — "  which  we  have  heard,"  "  which 
we  have  seen  with  our  very  eyes "  (which  we 
contemplated  with  entranced  gaze),  "  which  our 
hands  have  handled." 

More  truly  than  any  other,  St.  John  could 
say  of  this  letter  in  the  words  of  an  American 
poet: 

"  This  is  not  a  book— It  is  I !  " 

In  one  so  true,  so  simple,  so  profound,  so 
oracular,  there  is  a  special  reason  for  this  pro- 
longed appeal  to  the  senses,  for  the  place  which 
is  assigned  to  each.  In  the  fact  that  hearing 
stands  first,  there  is  a  reference  to  one  char- 
acteristic of  that  Gospel  to  which  the  Epistle 
throughout  refers.  Beyond  the  synoptical 
Evangelists,  St.  John  records  the  words  of 
Jesus.  The  position  which  hearing  holds  in  the 
sentence,  above  and  prior  to  sight  and  handling, 
indicates  the  reverential  estimation  in  which  the 
Apostle  held  his  Master's  teaching.*  The  ex- 
pression places  us  on  solid  historical  ground, 
because  it  is  a  moral  demonstration  that  one 
like  St.  John  would  not  have  dared  to  invent 
whole  discourses  and  place  them  in  the  lips  of 
Jesus.  Thus  in  the  "  we  have  heard  "  there  is 
a  guarantee  of  the  sincerity  of  the  report  of  the 
discourses,  which  forms  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  narrative  that  it  practically  guarantees  the 
whole   Gospel. 

On    this    accusation    of   ideology   against    St. 

*The  appeal  to  the  senses  of  seeing- and  hearing  is  a 
trait  common  to  all  the  group  of  St.  John's  writings 
(John  i.  14,  xix.  35  j  1  John  i.  1,  2,  iv.  14  ;  Apoc.i.  2).  The 
true  reading  (icayio  Iioai'i'Tjs  6  olkoviov  Kal  f3\iiro)V  ravra.  ApOC. 
xxi.  8,  where  hearing  stands  before  seeing)  is  indicative 
of  John's  style. 


i  John  i.  i.] 
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John's  Gospel,  let  us  make  a  further  remark 
founded  upon  the  Epistle. 

It  is  said  that  the  Gospel  systematically  sub- 
ordinates chronological  order  and  historical  se- 
quence of  facts  to  the  necessity  imposed  by  the 
theory  of  the  Word  which  stands  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  Epistle  and  Gospel. 

But  mystic  ideology,  indifference  to  historical 
veracity  as  compared  with  adherence  to  a  con- 
ception or  theory,  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with 
that  strong,  simple,  severe  appeal  to  the  validity 
of  the  historical  principle  of  belief  upon  suffi- 
cient evidence  which  pervades  St.  John's  writ- 
ings. His  Gospel  is  a  tissue  woven  of  many 
lines  of  evidence.  "  Witness  "  stands  in  almost 
every  page  of  that  Gospel,  and  indeed  is  found 
there  nearly  as  often  as  in  the  whole  of  the  rest 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  word  occurs  ten 
times  in  five  short  verses  of  the  Epistle.* 
There  is  no  possibility  of  mistaking  this  pro- 
lixity of  reiteration  in  a  writer  so  simple  and 
so  sincere  as  our  Apostle.  The  theologian  is 
an  historian.  He  has  no  intention  of  sacrificing 
history  to  dogma,  and  no  necessity  for  doing  so. 
His  theory,  and  that  alone,  harmonises  his  facts. 
His  facts  have  passed  in  the  domain  of  human 
history,  and  have  had  that  evidence  of  witness 
which  proves  that  they  did  so. 

A  few  of  the  stories  of  the  earliest  ages  of 
Christianity  have  ever  been  repeated,  and 
rightly  so,  as  affording  the  most  beautiful  illus- 
trations of  St.  John's  character,  the  most  sim- 
ple and  truthful  idea  of  the  impression  left  by 
his  character  and  his  work.  His  tender  love  for 
souls,  his  deathless  desire  to  promote  mutual 
love  among  his  people,  are  enshrined  in  two 
anecdotes  which  the  Church  has  never  forgot- 
ten. It  has  scarcely  been  noticed  that  a  tradi- 
tion of  not  much  later  date  (at  least  as  old  as 
Tertullian,  born  a.  d.  00)  credits  St.  John  with 
a  stern  reverence  for  the  accuracy  of  historical 
truth,  and  tells  us  what,  in  the  estimation  of 
those  who  were  near  him  in  time,  the  Apostle 
thought  of  the  lawfulness  of  ideological  reli- 
gious romance.  It  was  said  that  a  presbyter  of 
Asia  Minor  confessed  that  he  was  the  author  of 
certain  apocryphal  Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla — 
probably  the  same  strange  but  unquestionably 
very  ancient  document  with  the  same  title 
which  is  still  preserved.  The  man's  motive  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  selfish.  His  work  was 
apparently  the  composition  of  an  ardent  and 
romantic  nature  passionately  attracted  by  a  saint 
so  wonderful  as  St.  Paul.  The  tradition  went 
on  to  assert  that  St.  John  without  hesitation 
degraded  this  clerical  romance-writer  from  his 
ministry.  But  the  offence  of  the  Asiatic  pres- 
byter would  have  been  light  indeed  compared 
with  that  of  the  mendacious  Evangelist,  who 
could  have  deliberately  fabricated  discourses 
and  narrated  miracles  which  he  dared  to  at- 
tribute to  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God.  The  guilt 
of  publishing  to  the  Church  apocryphal  Acts  of 
Paul  and  Thecla  would  have  paled  before  the 
crimson  sin  of  forging  a  Gospel. 

These  considerations  upon  St.  John's  pro- 
longed and  circumstantial  claim  to  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Word  made  flesh,  con- 
firmed by  every  avenue  of  communication  be- 
tween man  and  man — and  first  in  order  by  the 
hearing  of  that  sweet  yet  awful  teaching — point 
to  the  fourth  Gospel  again  and  again.  And  the 
simple  assert;on — "  that  which  we  have  heard  " 

*  1  John  v.  6-12. 


— accounts  for  one  characteristic  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  which  would  otherwise  be  a  perplexing 
enigma — its  dramatic  vividness  and  consistency. 

This  dramatic  truth  of  St.  John's  narrative, 
manifested  in  various  developments,  deserves 
careful  consideration.  There  are  three  notes  in 
the  fourth  Gospel  which  indicate  either  a  con- 
summate dramatic  instinct  or  a  most  faithful 
record.  (1)  The  delineation  of  individual  char- 
acters. The  Evangelist  tells  us  with  no  un- 
meaning distinction,  that  Jesus  "  knew  all  men, 
and  knew  what  is  in  man!  "  *  For  some  per- 
sons take  an  apparently  profound  view  of  hu- 
man nature  in  the  abstract.  They  pass  for  be- 
ing sages  so  long  as  they  confine  themselves  to 
sounding  generalisations,  but  they  are  convicted 
on  the  field  of  life  and  experience.  They  claim 
to  know  what  is  in  man;  but  they  know  it 
vaguely,  as  one  might  be  in  possession  of  the 
outlines  of  a  map,  yet  totally  ignorant  of  most 
places  within  its  limits.  Others,  who  mostly 
affect  to  be  keen  men  of  the  world,  refrain 
from  generalisations;  but  they  have  an  insight, 
which  at  times  is  startling,  into  the  characters  of 
the  individual  men  who  cross  their  path.  There 
is  a  sense  in  which  they  superficially  seem  to 
know  all  men,  but  their  knowledge  after  all  is 
capricious  and  limited.  One  class  affects  to 
know  men,  but  does  not  even  affect  to  know 
man;  the  other  class  knows  something  about 
man,  but  is  lost  in  the  infinite  variety  of  the 
world  of  real  men.  Our  Lord  knew  both — both 
the  abstract  ultimate  principles  of  human  nature 
and  the  subtle  distinctions  which  mark  off  every 
human  character  from  every  other.  Of  this  pe- 
culiar knowledge  he  who  was  brought  into  the 
most  intimate  communion  with  the  Great 
Teacher  was  made  in  some  degree  a  partaker 
in  the  course  of  His  earthly  ministry.  With 
how  few  touches,  yet  how  clearly,  are  delineated 
the  Baptist,  Nathanael,  the  Samaritan  woman, 
the  blind  man,  Philip,  Thomas,  Martha  and 
Mary,  Pilate!  (2)  More  particularly  the  appro- 
priateness and  consistency  of  the  language  used 
by  the  various  persons  introduced  in  the  nar- 
rative are,  in  the  case  of  a  writer  like  St.  John, 
a  multiplied  proof  of  historical  veracity.  For 
instance,  of  St.  Thomas  only  one  single  sen- 
tence, containing  seven  words,  is  preserved,  out- 
side the  memorable  narrative  in  the  twentieth 
chapter;  yet  how  unmistakably  does  that  brief 
sentence  indicate  the  same  character — tender, 
impetuous,  loving,  yet  ever  inclined  to  take  the 
darker  view  of  things  because  from  the  very 
excess  of  its  affection  it  cannot  believe  in  that 
which  it  most  desires,  and  demands  accumu- 
lated and  convincing  proof  of  its  own  happiness. 
Further,  the  language  of  our  Lord  which  St. 
John  preserves  is  both  morally  and  intellectually 
a  marvellous  witness  to  the  proof  of  his  asser- 
tion here  in  the  outset  of  his  Epistle. 

This  may  be  exemplified  by  an  illustration 
from  modern  literature.  Victor  Hugo,  in  his 
"  Legende  des  Siecles,"  has  in  one  passage  only 
placed  in  our  Lord's  lips  a  few  words  which  are 
not  found  in  the  Evangelist.  Every  one  will 
at  once  feel  that  these  words  ring  hollow,  that 
there  is  in  them  something  exaggerated  and 
factitious— and  that,  although  the  dramatist  had 
the  advantage  of  having  a  type  of  style  already 
constructed  for  him.  People  talk  as  if  the  rep- 
resentation in  detail  of  a  perfect  character  were 
a  comparatively  easy  performance.  Yet  every 
*  John  iii.  24,  25. 
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such  representation  shows  some  flaw  when 
closely  inspected.  For  instance,  a  character  in 
which  Shakespeare  so  evidently  delighted  as 
Buckingham,  whose  end  is  so  noble  and  martyr- 
like, is  Jhus  described,  when  on  his  trial,  by 
a  sympathising  witness: 

"'  How  did  he  bear  himself  ? ' 
'  When  he  was  brought  again  to  the  bar,  to  hear 
His  knell  rung  out,  his  judgment— he  was  struck 
With  such  an  agony,  he  sweat  extremely, 
And  something  spoke  in  choler,  ill  and  nasty  ; 
But  he  fell  to  himself  again,  and  sweetly 
In  all  the  rest  show'd  a  most  noble  patience.' " 


Our  argument  comes  to  this  point.  Here  is 
one  man  of  all  but  the  highest  rank  in  dramatic 
genius,  who  utterly  fails  to  invent  even  one  sen- 
tence which  could  possibly  be  taken  for  an  ut- 
terance of  our  Lord.  Here  is  another,  the  most 
transcendent  in  the  same  order  whom  the  hu- 
man race  has  ever  known,  who  tacitly  confesses 
the  impossibility  of  representing  a  character 
which  shall  be  "  one  entire  and  perfect  chryso- 
lite," without  speck  or  flaw.  Take  yet  another 
instance.  Sir  Walter  Scott  appeals  for  "  the 
fair  license  due  to  the  author  of  a  fictitious  com- 
position; "  and  admits  that  he  "cannot  pretend 
to  the  observation  of  complete  accuracy  even  in 
outward  costume,  much  less  in  the  more  im- 
portant points  of  language  and  manners."  But 
St.  John  was  evidently  a  man  of  no  such  pre- 
tensions as  these  kings  of  the  human  imagina- 
tion— no  Scott  or  Victor  Hugo,  much  less  a 
Shakespeare.  How  then — except  on  the  as- 
sumption of  his  being  a  faithful  reporter,  of  his 
recording  words  actually  spoken,  and  witnessing 
to  incidents  which  he  had  seen  with  his  very 
eyes  and  contemplated  with  loving  and  admiring 
reverence — can  we  account  for  his  having  given 
us  long  successions  of  sentences,  continuous 
discourses  in  which  we  trace  a  certain  unity  and 
adaptation;  and  a  character  which  stands  alone 
among  all  recorded  in  history  or  conceived  in 
fiction,  by  presenting  to  us  an  excellence  fault- 
less in  every  detail?  We  assert  that  the  one 
answer  to  this  question  is  boldly  given  us  by 
St.  John  in  the  forefront  of  his  Epistle — "  That 
which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen  with 


our  eyes — concerning  the  Word  who  is  the  Life 
— declare  we  unto  you." 

St.  John's  mode  of  writing  history  may  prof- 
itably be  contrasted  with  that  of  one  who  in  his 
own  line  was  a  great  master,  as  it  has  been  ably 
criticised  by  a  distinguished  statesman.  Vol- 
taire's historical  masterpiece  is  a  portion  of  the 
life  of  Maria  Theresa,  which  is  unquestionably 
written  from  a  partly  ideological  point  of  view; 
for  those  who  have  patience  to  go  back  to 
the  "  sources,"  and  to  compare  Voltaire's  nar- 
rative with  them,  will  see  the  process  by  which 
a  literary  master  has  produced  his  effect.  The 
writer  works  as  if  he  were  composing  a  classical 
tragedy  restricted  to  the  unities  of  time  and 
place.  The  three  days  of  the  coronation  and  of 
the  successive  votes  are  brought  into  one  effect, 
of  which  we  are  made  to  feel  that  it  is  due  to  a 
magic  inspiration  of  Maria  Theresa.  Yet,  as  the 
great  historical  critic  to  whom  we  refer  pro- 
ceeds to  demonstrate,  a  different  charm,  very 
much  more  real  because  it  comes  from  truth, 
may  be  found  in  literal  historical  accuracy  with- 
out this  academic  rouge.  Writers  more  con- 
scientious than  Voltaire  would  not  have  assumed 
that  Maria  Theresa  was  degraded  by  a  husband 
who  was  inferior  to  her.  They  would  not  have 
substituted  some  pretty  and  pretentious  phrases 
for  the  genuine  emotion  not  quite  veiled  under 
the  official  Latin  of  the  Queen.  "  However 
high  a  thing  art  may  be,  reality,  truth,  which 
is  the  work  of  God,  is  higher!  "  It  is  this  con- 
viction, this  entire  intense  adhesion  to  truth, 
this  childlike  ingenuousness  which  has  made 
St.  John  as  an  historian  attain  the  higher 
region  which  is  usually  reached  by  genius  alone 
— which  has  given  us  narratives  and  passages 
whose  ideal  beauty  or  awe  is  so  transcendent  or 
solemn,  whose  pictorial  grandeur  or  pathos  is 
so  inexhaustible,  whose  philosophical  depth  is 
so  unfathomable. 

He  stands  with  spell-bound  delight  before  his 
work  without  the  disappointment  which  ever  at- 
tends upon  men  of  genius;  because  that  work 
is  not  drawn  from  himself,  because  he  can  say 
three  words — which  we  have  "  heard,"  which 
we  have  "  seen  "  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have 
"  gazed  "  upon. 


GREEK   TEXT. 

Kai  avrrj  ea-riv  r)  ayye- 
Ata  jjc  d/crjxda/iei'  air'  av- 
Tou,  icai  ava.yyeWofj.ev 
vulv,  on  6  0€OS  (j>i5s 
itTTiv,  nai  (TKOTiaev  auTai 
ovk  eariv  ov8ep.ia.  eav 
eiirwfxev  OTt  KOLVtaviav 
e\Ofiev  fier'  avrov,  nai  ev 
Ty  CKOTei  nepmaTuyfjiev, 
i//cu6o/u.e#a,  Kai  ov  TrotoO- 
fxev  rrjv  a\ri9eiav'  eav  oe 
ev  T<i>  <pum  irepinariotxev^ 
105  auTOS  eariv  ev  Tai  <pam, 
KOivutvCav  e\op.ev  jixct* 
dAAqAuf,  Kai  to  al/xa 
'Itftrov  toG  vtou  auroG 
Ka8apC£ei  >)na?  airo  7ra(T7)s 
d/j-apnas.  'Eav  (nruifxev 
on  atxapriav  ovk  e\op.ev^ 
eavrou;  nKavutfxev,  Kai  1) 
a\rfdtLia  ev  r)p.iv  ovk  eo~Tiv. 
eav  o/xoAo-yu/xei/  Tas  a/xap- 
Tias  rinuiv,  Trio-Tos  eo"Tt 
*tai  o'lKaiot,  iVa  a<p>7  rip.lv 
Tas  aixapriat,  Kai  KaSap- 
to-jj  >ip.as  otto  7rd(T7)s  a6i- 
Kta?.  eav  elnoifxev  on 
owx    !7p.apTjJKaiier,     \fisv- 


Et  haec  est  adnunti- 
atio  quam  audivimus 
ab  eo,  et  adnuntia- 
mus  vobis,  quoniam 
Deus  lux  est,  et  tene- 
brae  in  eo  non  sunt 
ullae.  Si  dixerimus 
quoniam  societatem 
habetnus  cum  eo  etin 
tenebris  ambulamus, 
mentimur,  et  non 
facimus  veritatem:  si 
autem  in  luce  ambu- 
lamus sicut  et  ipse 
est  in  luce,  societa- 
tem habemus  ad  in- 
vicem,  et  sanguis  Iesu 
Christi,  Fihi  eius, 
mundat  nosomni  pec- 
cato.  Si  dixerimus 
quoniam  peccatum 
non  habemus,  ipsi 
nos  seducimus,  et 
Veritas  in  nobis  non 
est.  Si  confiteamur 
peccata  nostra,  fidelis 
et  Justus  est,  ut  re- 
mittat  nobis   peccata 


SECTION  II. 

AUTHORISED   VERSION. 

This  then  is  the 
message  which  we 
have  heard  of  Him, 
and  declare  unto  you, 
that  God  is  light,  and 
in  Him  is  no  darkness 
at  all.  If  we  say  that 
we  have  fellowship 
with  Him,  and  walk 
in  darkness,  we  lie, 
and  do  not  the  truth: 
but  if  we  walk  in  the 
light,  as  He  is  in  the 
light,  we  have  fellow- 
shipone  with  another, 
and  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  His  Son  cleans- 
eth  us  from  all  sin.  If 
we  say  that  we  have 
no  sin,  we  deceive 
ourselves,  and  the 
truth  is  not  in  us.  If 
we  confess  our  sins, 
He  is  faithful  and  just 
to  forgive  us  our  sins, 
and  to  cleanse  us  from 
all  unrighteousness. 
If   we    say   that    we 


REVISED  VERSION. 

And  this  is  themes- 
sage  which  we  have 
heard  from  Him,  and 
announce  unto  you, 
that  God  is  light,  and 
in  Him  is  no  darkness 
at  all.  If  we  say  that 
we  have  fellowship 
with  Him,  and  walk 
in  the  darkness,  we 
lie,  and  do  not  the 
truth:  but  if  we  walk 
in  the  light,  as  He  is 
in  the  light,  we  have 
fellowship  one  with 
another,  and  the 
blood  of  Jesus  His 
Son  cleanse th  us  from 
all  sin.  If  we  say 
that  we  have  no  sin, 
we  deceive  ourselves, 
and  the  truth  is  not 
in  us.  If  we  confess 
our  sins  He  is  faithful 
and  righteous  to  for- 
give us  our  sins,  and 
to  cleanse  us  from  all 
unrighteousness.      If 


ANOTHER  VERSION. 

And  this  is  the  mes- 
sage which  we  have 
heard  from  Him  and 
are  announcing  unto 
you  that  God  is  light, 
and  darkness  in  Him 
there  is  none.  If  we 
say  that  we  have  fel- 
lowship with  Him  and 
are  walking  in  the 
darkness,  we  lie  and 
are  not  doing  the 
truth;  but  if  we  walk 
in  the  light  as  He  is  in 
the  light  we  have  fel- 
lowship one  with  an- 
other, and  the  blood 
of  Jesus  His  Son  is 
purifying  us  from  all 
sin.  If  we  say  that 
we  have  not  sin,  we 
mislead  ourselves  and 
the  truth  in  us  is  not. 
If  we  confess  our  sins 
He  is  faithful  and 
righteous  that  He 
may  forgive  our  sins 
and  purify    us    from 
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SECTION   II.— Continued. 


GREEK   TEXT. 

on\v  iroioO/Lt<K  avr6v,  <tat 
o  Adyot  avrou  ou«c  icrrtv 

TtKvia  fiov,  Taura  ypa- 

<eal  idv  Tts  anaprj),  irap- 
a«A»)T0i'  exofifv  7rpbs  TOf 
irarepa,  'Itjo'Oui'  XpiffToi' 
Sixatoi'-  Kai  avrbf  iAa<r- 
M09  etrri  jrepl  twi'  a^ap- 
Tiif  ijdMf'  ow  irepi  twv 
T)nifTepu>>-  jc  m<«'0>',  dAAa 
■tai  irepi  dAov  toG  <tdcrp.oi». 


LATIN. 

nostra,  et  erhundet 
nos  ab  omni  iniqui- 
tate.  Si  dixerimus 
quoniam  nonpeccavi- 
mus,  mendacem  fa- 
ciemus  eum,  et  ver- 
bum  eius  in  nobis 
non  est.  Filioli  raei, 
haec  scribo  vobis,  ut 
non  peccetis:  sed  et  si 
quis  peccaverit  advo- 
catum  habemus  apud 
Patrem,  Iesum  Chris- 
tumiustum;et  ipseest 
propitiatio  pro  pec- 
catis  nostris,  non  pro 
nostrisautem  tantum 
sed  etiam  pro  totius 
mundi. 


AUTHORISED   VERSION. 

have  not  sinned,  we 
make  Him  a  liar,  and 
His  word  is  not  in  us. 
My  little  children, 
these  things  write  I 
unto  you,  that  ye  sin 
not.  But  if  any  man 
sin,  we  have  an  advo- 
cate with  the  Father, 
Jesus  Christ  the 
righteous:  and  He  is 
the  propitiation  for 
our  sins:  and  not  for 
ours  only,  but  also  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole 
world. 


REVISED    VERSION. 


we  say  that  we  have 
not  sinned,  we  make 
Him  a  liar,  and  His 
word  is  not  in  us.  My 
little  children,  these 
things  write  I  unto 
you,  that  ye  may 
not  sin.  And  if  any 
man  sin,  we  have  an 
Advocate  with  the 
Father.  Jesus  Christ 
the  righteous:  and  He 
is  the  propitiation  for 
our  sins;  and  not  for 
ours  only,  but  also  for 
the  whole  world. 


ANOTHER  VERSION. 

all  unrighteousness. 
If  we  say  that  we  have 
not  sinned  a  liar  we 
are  making  Him,  and 
His  word  is  not  in 
us.  My  children,  these 
things  write  I  unto 
you  that/  ye  may  not 
sin.  And  yet  if  any 
may  have  sinned,  an 
Advocate  have  we 
with  the  Father  Jesus 
Christ  who  is  right- 
eous: and  He  is  pro- 
pitiation for  our  sins; 
yea,  and  not  for  ours 
only  but  also  for  the 
whole  world. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

EXTENT  OF  THE  ATONEMENT. 

1  John  ii.  1,  2. 

Of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word,  of  the  whole 
previous  strain  of  solemn  oracular  annunciation, 
there  are  two  great  objects.  Rightly  under- 
stood, it  at  once  stimulates  and  soothes;  it  sup- 
plies inducements  to  holiness,  and  yet  quiets  the 
accusing  heart.  (1)  It  urges  to  a  pervading 
holiness  in  each  recurring  circumstance  of  life. 
"  That  ye  may  not  sir  "  is  the  bold  universal 
language  of  the  morality  of  God.  Men  only 
understand  moral  teaching  when  it  comes  with 
a  series  of  monographs  on  the  virtues,  sobriety, 
chastity,  and  the  rest.  Christianity  does  not 
overlook  these,  but  it  comes  first  with  all- 
inclusive  principles.  The  morality  of  man  is 
like  the  sculptor  working  line  by  line  and  part 
by  part,  partially  and  successively.  The  moral- 
ity of  God  is  like  nature,  and  works  in  every 
part  of  the  flower  and  tree  with  a  sort  of 
ubiquitous  presence.  "  These  things  write  we 
unto  you."  No  dead  letter — a  living  spirit  in- 
fuses the  lines;  there  is  a  deathless  principle 
behind  the  words  which  will  vitalise  and  per- 
meate all  isolated  relations  and  developments 
of  conduct.  "  These  things  write  we  unto  you 
that  ye  may   not   sin." 

(2)  But  further,  this  announcement  also 
soothes.  There  may  be  isolated  acts  of  sin 
against  the  whole  tenour  of  the  higher  and  no- 
bler life.  There  may  be,  God  forbid! — but  it 
may  be — some  glaring  act  of  inconsistency.  In 
this  case  the  Apostle  uses  a  form  of  expression 
which  includes  himself,  "  we  have,"  and  yet 
points  to  Christ,  not  to  himself,  "  we  have  an 
Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  " — and 
that  in  view  of  His  being  One  who  is  perfectly 
and  simply  righteous;  "and  He  is  the  propitia- 
tion for  our  sins." 

Then,  as  if  suddenly  fired  by  a  great  thought, 
St.  John's  view  broadens  over  the  whole  world 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  comparatively  little 
group  of  believers  whom  his  words  at  that  time 
could  reach.  The  Incarnation  and  Atonement 
have  been  before  his  soul.  The  Catholic 
Church  is  the  correlative  of  the  first,  humanity 
of  the  second.  The  Paraclete  whom  he  beheld 
is  ever  in  relation  with,  ever  turned  towards, 
the  Father.  His  propitiation  is,  and  He  is  it. 
It  was  not  simply  a  fact  in  history  which  works 
on  with  unexhaustible  force.     As  the  Advocate 


is  ever  turned  towards  the  Father,  so  the  pro- 
pitiation lives  on  with  unexhausted  life.  His  in- 
tercession is  not  verbal,  temporary,  interrupted. 
The  Church,  in  her  best  days,  never  prayed — 
"Jesus,  pray  for  me!"  It  is  interpretative, 
continuous,  unbroken.  In  time  it  is  eternally 
valid,  eternally  present.  In  space  it  extends  as 
far  as  human  need,  and  therefore  takes  in  every 
place.  "  Not  for  our  sins  only,"  but  for  men 
universally,  "  for  the  whole  world." 

It  is  implied  then  in  this  passage,  that  Christ 
was  intended  as  a  propitiation  for  the  whole 
world;  and  that  He  is  fitted  for  satisfying  all 
human  wants. 

(1)  Christ  was  intended  for  the  whole  world. 
Let  us  see  the  Divine  intention  in  one  incident 
of  the  crucifixion.  In  that  are  mingling  lines 
of  glory  and  of  humiliation.  The  King  of  hu- 
manity appears  with  a  scarlet  camp-mantle 
flung  contemptuously  over  His  shoulders;  but 
to  the  eye  of  faith  it  is  the  purple  of  empire. 
He  is  crowned  with  the  acanthus  wreath;  but 
the  wreath  of  mockery  is  the  royalty  of  our 
race.  He  is  crucified  between  two  thieves;  but 
His  cross  is  a  Judgment-Throne,  and  at  His 
right  hand  and  His  left  are  the  two  separated 
worlds  of  belief  and  unbelief.  All  the  Evan- 
gelists tell  us  that  a  superscription,  a  title  of 
accusation,  was  written  over  His  cross;  two 
of  them  add  that  it  was  written  over  Him  "  in 
letters  of  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  Hebrew  "  (or 
in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin).  In  Hebrew — the 
sacred  tongue  of  patriarchs  and  seers,  of  the 
nation  all  whose  members  were  in  idea  and 
destination  those  of  whom  God  said,  "  My 
prophets."  In  Greek — the  "  musical  and  golden 
tongue  which  gave  a  soul  to  the  objects  of  sense 
and  a  body  to  the  abstractions  of  philosophy;  " 
the  language  of  a  people  whose  mission  it  was 
to  give  a  principle  of  fermentation  to  all  races 
of  mankind,  susceptible  of  those  subtle  and 
largely  indefinable  influences  which  are  called 
collectively  Progress.  In  Latin — the  dialect  of 
a  people  originally  the  strongest  of  all  the  sons 
of  men.  The  three  languages  represent  the 
three  races  and  their  ideas — revelation,  art, 
literature;  progress,  war,  and  jurisprudence. 
Beneath  the  title  is  the  thorn-crowned  head  of 
the  ideal  King  of  humanity. 

Wherever  these  three  tendencies  of  the  hu- 
man race  exist,  wherever  annunciation  can  be 
made  in  human  language,  wherever  there  is  a 
heart  to  sin,  a  tongue  to  speak,  an  eye  to  read, 
the  cross  has  a  message.  The  superscription, 
"  written  in  Hebrew.  Greek,  and  Latin."  is  the 
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historical  symbol  translated  into  its  dogmatic 
form  by  St.  John — "  He  is  the  propitiation  for 
our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for 
the  whole  world." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

MISSIONARY  APPLICATION  OF  THE  EX- 
TENT OF  THE  ATONEMENT. 

i  John  ii.  2. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  universal  and  in- 
eradicable wants  of  man. 

Such  a  consideration  is  substantially  unaf- 
fected by  speculation  as  to  the  theory  of  man's 
origin.  Whether  the  first  men  are  to  be  looked 
for  by  the  banks  of  some  icy  river  feebly  shap- 
ing their  arrowheads  of  flint,  or  in  godlike  and 
glorious  progenitors  beside  the  streams  of 
Eden;  whether  our  ancestors  were  the  result  of 
an  inconceivably  ancient  evolution,  or  called 
into  existence  by  a  creative  act,  or  sprung  from 
some  lower  creature  elevated  in  the  fulness  of 
time  by  a  majestic  inspiration, — at  least,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  man  has  other  and  deeper  wants 
than  those  of  the  back  and  stomach.  Man  as 
he  is  has  five  spiritual  instincts.  How  they 
came  to  be  there,  let  it  be  repeated,  is  not  the 
question.  It  is  the  fact  of  their  existence,  not 
the  mode  of  their  genesis,  with  which  we  are 
now  concerned. 

(1)  There  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  without  ex- 
ception the  instinct  which  may  be  generally  de- 
scribed as  the  instinct  of  the  Divine.  In  the 
wonderful  address  where  St.  Paul  so  fully  rec- 
ognises the  influence  of  geographical  circum- 
stance and  of  climate,  he  speaks  of  God  "  hav- 
ing made  out  of  one  blood  every  nation  of  men 
to  seek  after  their  Lord,  if  haply  at  least  "  (as 
might  be  expected)  "  they  would  feel  for  Him  " 
— like  men  in  darkness  groping  towards  the 
light.  (2)  There  is  the  instinct  of  prayer,  the 
"  testimony  of  the  soul  naturally  Christian." 
The  little  child  at  our  knees  meets  us  half-way 
in  the  first  touching  lessons  in  the  science  of 
prayer.  In  danger,  when  the  vessel  seems  to 
be  sinking  in  a  storm,  it  is  ever  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Jonah,  when  "  the  mariners  cried  every 
man  unto  his  God."  (3)  There  is  the  instinct 
of  immortality,  the  desire  that  our  conscious 
existence  should  continue  beyond  death. 

"  Who  would  lose, 
Though  full  of  pain,  this  intellectual  being, 
These  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity, 
To  perish  rather  swallow'd  up  and  lost 
In  the  wide  womb  of  uncreated  night?" 

(4)  There  is  the  instinct  of  morality,  call  it 
conscience  or  what  we  will.  The  lowest,  most 
sordid,  most  materialised  languages  are  never 
quite  without  witness  to  this  nobler  instinct. 
Though  such  languages  have  lien  among  the 
pots,  yet  their  wings  are  as  the  wings  of  a  dove 
that  is  covered  with  silver  wings  and  her 
feathers  like  gold.  The  most  impoverished  vo- 
cabularies have  words  of  moral  judgment, 
"  good  "  or  "  bad;  "  of  praise  or  blame,  "  truth 
and  lie;"  above  all,  those  august  words  which 
recognise  a  law  paramount  to  all  other  laws, 
"  I  must,"  "  I  ought."  (s)  There  is  the  instinct 
of  sacrifice,  which,  if  not  absolutely  universal, 
is  at  least  all  but  so — the  sense  of  impurity  and 
unworthiness,    which   says   by   the   very   fact   of 


bringing  a  victim,  "  I  am  not  worthy  to  come 
alone;  may  my  guilt  be  transferred  to  the  rep- 
resentative which   I  immolate." 

(1)  Thus  then  man  seeks  after  God.  Phi- 
losophy unaided  does  not  succeed  in  finding 
Him.  The  theistic  systems  marshal  their  syl- 
logisms; they  prove,  but  do  not  convince.  The 
pantheistic  systems  glitter  before  man's  eye; 
but  when  he  grasps  them  in  his  feverish  hand, 
and  brushes  off  the  mystic  gold  dust  from  the 
moth's  wings,  a  death's-head  mocks  him.  St. 
John  has  found  the  essence  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion, stripped  from  it  all  its  plausible  disguises, 
and  characterises  Mahommedan  and  Judaistic 
Deism  in  a  few  words.  Nay,  the  philosophical 
deism  of  Christian  countries  comes  within  the 
scope  of  his  terrible  proposition.  "  Deo  erexit 
Voltairius,"  was  the  philosopher's  inscription 
over  the  porch  of  a  church;  but  Voltaire  had 
not  in  any  true  sense  a  God  to  whom  he  could 
dedicate  it.  For  St.  John  tells  us — "  whosoever 
denieth  the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the  Father." 
Other  words  there  are  in  his  Second  Epistle 
whose  full  import  seems  to  have  been  generally 
overlooked,  but  which  are  of  solemn  signifi- 
cance to  those  who  go  out  from  the  camp  of 
Christianity  with  the  idea  of  finding  a  more  re- 
fined morality  and  a  more  ethereal  spiritualism. 
"  Whosoever  goeth  forward  and  abideth  not  in 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  ";  whosoever  writes  prog- 
ress on  his  standard,  and  goes  forward  beyond 
the  lines  of  Christ,  loses  natural  as  well  as 
supernatural  religion — "  he  hath  not  God." 
(2)  Man  wants  to  pray.  Poor  disinherited 
child,  what  master  of  requests  shall  he  find? 
Who  shall  interpret  his  broken  language  to 
God,  God's  infinite  language  to  him?  (3)  Man 
yearns  for  the  assurance  of  immortal  life.  This 
can  best  be  given  by  one  specimen  of  manhood 
risen  from  the  grave,  one  traveller  come  back 
from  the  undiscovered  bourne  with  the  breath 
of  eternity  on  His  cheek  and  its  light  in  His  eye; 
one  like  Jonah,  Himself  the  living  sign  and 
proof  that  He  has  been  down  in  the  great 
deeps.  (4)  Man  needs  a  morality  to  instruct 
and  elevate  conscience.  Such  a  morality  must 
possess  these  characteristics.  It  must  be  au- 
thoritative, resting  upon  an  absolute  will;  its 
teacher  must  say,  not  "  I  think,"  or  "  I  con- 
clude," but — "  verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you."  It 
must  be  unmixed  with  baser  and  more  ques- 
tionable elements.  It  must  be  pervasive,  laying 
the  strong  grasp  of  its  purity  on  the  whole  do- 
main of  thought  and  feeling  as  well  as  of  action. 
It  must  be  exemplified.  It  must  present  to  us 
a  series  of  pictures,  of  object-lessons  in  which 
we  may  see  it  illustrated.  Finally,  this  morality 
must  be  spiritual.  It  must  come  to  man,  not 
like  the  Jewish  Talmud  with  its  seventy  thou- 
sand precepts  which  few  indeed  can  ever  learn, 
but  with  a  compendious  and  condensed,  yet  all- 
embracing  brevity — with  words  that  are  spirit 
and  life.  (5)  As  man  knows  duty  more  thor- 
oughly, the  instinct  of  sacrifice  will  speak  with 
an  ever-increasing  intensity.  "  My  heart  is 
overwhelmed  by  the  infinite  purity  of  this  law. 
Lead  me  to  the  rock  that  is  higher  than  I;  let 
me  find  God  and  be  reconciled  to  Him."  When 
the  old  Latin  spoke  of  propitiation  he  thought 
of  something  which  brought  near  (prope);  his 
inner  thought  was — "  let  God  come  near  to  me, 
that  I  may  be  near  to  God."  These  five  ulti- 
mate spiritual  wants,  these  five  ineradicable 
spiritual   instincts,    He  must  meet,  of  whom  a 
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master  of  spiritual  truth  like  St.  John  can  say 
with  his  plenitude  of  insight — "  He  is  the  pro- 
pitiation for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only, 
but  also  for   the   whole  world." 

We  shall  better  understand  the  fulness  of  St. 
John's  thought  if  we  proceed  to  consider  that 
this  fitness  in  Christ  for  meeting  the  spiritual 
wants   of  humanity  is  exclusive. 

Three  great  religions  of  the  world  are  more 
or  less  Missionary.  Hinduism,  which  embraces 
at  least  a  hundred  and  ninety  millions  of  souls, 
is  certainly  not  in  any  sense  missionary.  For 
Hinduism  transplanted  from  its  ancient  shrines 
and  local  superstitions  dies  like  a  flower  without 
roots.  But  Judaism  at  times  has  strung  itself  to 
a  kind  of  exertion  almost  inconsistent  with  its 
leading  idea.  The  very  word  "  proselyte  "  at- 
tests the  unnatural  fervour  to  which  it  had 
worked  itself  up  in  our  Lord's  time.  The 
Pharisee  was  a  missionary  sent  out  by  pride 
and  consecrated  by  self-will.  "  Ye  compass  sea 
and  land  to  make  one  proselyte,  and  when  he  is 
made,  ye  make  him  tenfold  more  the  child  of 
hell  than  yourselves."  Buddhism  has  had 
enormous  missionary  success  from  one  point  of 
view.  Not  long  ago  it  was  said  that  it  outnum- 
bered Christendom.  But  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  it  finds  adherents  among  people  of  only 
one  type  of  thought  and  character.  Outside 
these  races  it  is  and  must  ever  be,  non-existent. 
We  may  except  the  fanciful  perversion  of  a  few 
idle  people  in  London,  Calcutta,  or  Ceylon, 
captivated  for  a  season  or  two  by  "  the  light  of 
Asia."  We  may  except  also  a  very  few  more 
remarkable  cases  where  the  esoteric  principle 
of  Buddhism  commends  itself  to  certain  pro- 
found thinkers  stricken  with  the  dreary  disease 
of  modern  sentiment.  Mohammedanism  has 
also,  in  a  limited  degree,  proved  itself  a  mis- 
sionary religion,  not  only  by  the  sword.  In 
British  India  it  counts  millions  of  adherents, 
and  it  is  still  making  some  progress  in  India. 
In  other  ages  whole  Christian  populations  (but 
belonging  to  heretical  and  debased  forms  of 
Christianity)  have  gone  over  to  Mohammedan- 
ism. Let  us  be  just  to  it.  It  once  elevated  the 
pagan  Arabs.  Even  now  it  elevates  the  Negro 
above  his  fetich.  But  it  must  ever  remain  a 
religion  for  stationary  races,  with  its  sterile 
God  and  its  poor  literality,  the  dead  book  press- 
ing upon  it  with  a  weight  of  lead.  Its  merits 
are  these — it  inculcates  a  lofty,  if  sterile,  Theism; 
it  fulfils  the  pledge  conveyed  in  the  word  Mos- 
lem, by  inspiring  a  calm,  if  frigid,  resignation 
to  destiny;  it  teaches  the  duty  of  prayer  with 
a  strange  impressiveness.  But  whole  realms  of 
thought  and  feeling  are  crushed  out  by  its 
bloody  and  lustful  grasp.  It  is  without  purity, 
without  tenderness,  and  without  humility. 

Thus,  then,  we  come  back  again  with  a  truer 
insight  to  the  exclusive  fitness  of  Christ  to  meet 
the  wants  of  mankind. 

Others  besides  the  Incarnate  Lord  have  ob- 
tained from  a  portion  of  their  fellow-men  some 


measure  of  passionate  enthusiasm.  Each  peo- 
ple has  a  hero  during  this  life,  call  him  demi- 
god, or  what  we  will.  But  such  men  are  idol- 
ised by  one  race  alone.  The  very  qualities 
which  procure  them  an  apotheosis  are  precisely 
those  which  prove  how  narrow  the  type  is  which 
they  represent;  how  far  they  are  from  speaking 
to  all  humanity.  A  national  type  is  a  narrow 
and  exclusive  type. 

No  European,  unless  effeminated  and  enfee- 
bled, could  really  love  an  Asiatic  Messiah.  But 
Christ  is  loved  everywhere.  No  race  or  kindred 
is  exempt  from  the  sweet  contagion  produced 
by  the  universal  appeal  of  the  universal  Saviour. 
From  all  languages  spoken  by  the  lips  of  man, 
hymns  of  adoration  are  offered  to  Him.  We 
read  in  England  the  "  Confessions  "  of  St.  Au- 
gustine. Those  words  still  quiver  with  the  emo- 
tions of  penitence  and  praise;  still  breathe  the 
breath  of  life.  Those  ardent  affections,  those 
yearnings  of  personal  love  to  Christ,  which 
filled  the  heart  of  Augustine  fifteen  centuries 
ago,  under  the  blue  sky  of  Africa,  touch  us  even 
now  under  this  grey  heaven  in  the  fierce  hurry 
of  our  modern  life.  But  they  have  in  them 
equally  the  possibility  of  touching  the  Shanar  of 
Tinnevelly,  the  Negro — even  the  Bushman,  or 
the  native  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  By  a  homage  of 
such  diversity  and  such  extent  we  recognise  a 
universal  Saviour  for  the  universal  wants  of 
universal  man,  the  fitting  propitiation  for  the 
whole  world. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  Epistle  St.  John 
oracularly  utters  three  great  canons  of  universal 
Christian  consciousness — "  we  know,"  "  we 
know,"  "  we  know."  Of  these  three  canons  the 
second  is — "  we  know  that  we  are  from  God, 
and  the  world  lieth  wholly  in  the  wicked  one." 
"A  characteristic  Johannic  exaggeration"! 
some  critic  has  exclaimed;  yet  surely  even  in 
Christian  lands  where  men  lie  outside  the  in- 
fluences of  the  Divine  society,  we  have  only  to 
read  the  Police-reports  to  justify  the  Apostle. 
In  columes  of  travels,  again,  in  the  pages  of 
Darwin  and  Baker,  from  missionary  records  in 
places  where  the  earth  is  full  of  darkness  and 
cruel  habitations,  we  are  told  of  deeds  of  lust 
and  blood  which  almost  make  us  blush  to  bear 
the  same  form  with  creatures  so  degraded. 
Yet  the  very  same  missionary  records  bear  wit- 
ness that  in  every  race  which  the  Gospel  procla- 
mation has  reached,  however  low  it  may  be 
placed  in  the  scale  of  the  ethnologist;  deep 
under  the  ruins  of  the  fall  are  the  spiritual  in- 
stincts, the  affections  which  have  for  their  ob- 
ject the  infinite  God,  and  for  their  career  the 
illimitable  ages.  The  shadow  of  sin  is  broad 
indeed.  But  in  the  evening  light  of  God's  love 
the  shadow  of  the  cross  is  projected  further 
still  into  the  infinite  beyond.  Missionary  suc- 
cess is  therefore  sure,  if  it  be  slow.  The  reason 
is  given  by  St.  John.  "  He  is  the  propitiation 
for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  for  the 
whole  world." 


GREEK. 

Kai  iv    TOWTO)  yiVUXTKO- 

fitv  on  eyvfAtKafiev  ainw, 
iav  Tas  epjoAas  avTOv 
Ti}pu|U.ev.  6  Aeyioi',  ort 
"  "Eyvwiea  aurbv, '  «ai  to? 


LATIN. 

Et  in  hoc  scimus 
quoniam  cognovimus 
eum,  si  mandata  eius 
observemus.  Quidioit 
se  nosse  eum  et  man- 


SECTION  III.    (1). 

AUTHORISED   VERSION. 

And  hereby  we  do 
know  that  we  know 
Him,  if  we  keep  His 
commandments.  He 
that    saith,    I    know 


REVISED   VERSION. 

And  hereby  know  we 
that  we  know  Him, 
if  we  keep  Hisfcom- 
mandments.  He  that 
saith,    I    know    Him, 


ANOTHER  VERSION. 

And  hereby  we  do 
know  that  we  have 
knowledge  of  Him,  if 
we  observe  His  com- 
mandments.   He  that 
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GREEK. 
cWoAas  avTov  /a>]  Tjjpwi', 

*//ev'<TTTJS        €<7Tir,     Kat       €f 

tovtui  17  aA7J(9eia  ouk 
i(TTLV'  65  6'  ay  T-qprj  av- 
tov  tov  Aoyov,  aArjfluw 
cV  toutco  17  aydiryj  tov 
©eoD  TCTeAet'coTat.  ec 
toutw  yii'ujo'KOjuei'  OTt  ev 
outw  eVjuei'.  6  Ae'ytot'  ec 
aura>  jueVeti',  o^eiAei, 
iea#u»s  eKetl'05  7repte7raTrj- 
<rey,  Kai  auTOS  outois  Tre- 
puraTtiv. 


LATIN. 


data  eius  non  cus- 
todit,  mendax  est,  et 
in  eo  Veritas  non  est: 
qui  autem  servat  ver- 
bum  eius,  vere  in  eo 
caritas  Dei  perfecta 
est  :  in  hoc  scimus 
quoniam  in  ipso  su- 
mus.  Qui  dicit  se  in 
ipso  manere  debet  si- 
cut  ille  ambulavit  et 
ipse  arabulare. 


AUTHORISED   VERSION. 

Him,  and  keepeth  not 
His  commandments, 
is  a  liar,  and  the  truth 
is  not  in  him.  But 
whoso  keepeth  His 
word,  in  him  verily  is 
the  love  of  God  per- 
fected: hereby  know 
we  that  we  are  in 
Him.  He  that  saith 
he  abideth  in  Him 
ought  himself  also  so 
to  walk,  even  as  He 
walked. 


REVISED    VERSION. 

and  keepeth  not  His 
commandments  is  a 
liar,  and  the  truth  is 
not  in  him:  but  whoso 
keepeth  His  word,  in 
him  verily  hath  the 
love  of  God  been  per- 
fected Hereby  know 
we  that  we  are  in 
Him:  he  that  saith  he 
abideth  in  Him  ought 
himself  also  to  walk 
even  as  He  walked. 


ANOTHER   VERSION. 

saith  I  have  knowl- 
edge of  Him  and  ob- 
serveth  not  His  com- 
mandments is  a  liar, 
and  in  this  man  the 
truth  is  not.  But 
whoso  observeth  His 
word,  verily  in  this 
man  the  love  of  God 
is  perfected.  Hereby 
know  we  that  we  are 
in  Him:  he  that  saith 
he  abideth  in  Him. is 
bound,  even  as  He 
walked,  so  also  Him- 
self to  be  ever  walk- 
ing. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

THE    INFLUENCE    OF    THE    GREAT    LIFE 
WALK  A  PERSONAL  INFLUENCE. 

1  John  ii.  6. 

This  verse  is  one  of  those  in  reading  which 
we  may  easily  fall  into  the  fallacy  of  mistaking 
familiarity  for  knowledge. 

Let  us  bring  out  its  meaning  with  accuracy. 

St.  John's  hatred  of  unreality,  of  lying  in 
every  form,  leads  him  to  claim  in  Christians  a 
perfect  correspondence  between  the  outward 
profession  and  the  inward  life,  as  well  as  the 
visible  manifestation  of  it.  "  He  that  saith  " 
always  marks  a  danger  to  those  who  are  out- 
wardly in  Christian  communion.  It  is  the 
"  take  notice  "  of  a  hidden  falsity.  He  whose 
claim,  possibly  whose  vaunt,  is  that  he  abideth 
in  Christ,  has  contracted  a  moral  debt  of  far- 
reaching  significance.  St.  John  seems  to  pause 
for  a  moment.  He  points  to  a  picture  in  a 
page  of  the  scroll  which  is  beside  him — the  pic- 
ture of  Christ  in  the  Gospel  drawn  by  himself; 
not  a  vague  magnificence,  a  mere  harmony  of 
colour,  but  a  likeness  of  absolute  historical 
truth.  Every  pilgrim  of  time  in  the  continuous 
course  of  his  daily  walk,  outward  and  inward, 
has  by  the  possession  of  that  Gospel  contracted 
an  obligation  to  be  walking  by  the  one  great 
life-walk  of  the  Pilgrim  of  eternity.  The  very 
depth  and  intensity  of  feeling  half  hushes  the 
Apostle's  voice.  Instead  of  the  beloved  Name 
which  all  who  love  it  will  easily  supply,  St.  John 
uses  the  reverential  He,  the  pronoun  which  spe- 
cially belongs  to  Christ  in  the  vocabulary  of  the 
Epistle.  "  He  that  saith  he  abideth  in  Him " 
is  bound,  even  as  He  once  walked,  to  be  ever 
walking. 


The  importance  of  example  in  the  moral  and 
spiritual  life  gives  emphasis  to  this  canon  of 
St.  John. 

Such  an  example  as  can  be  sufficient  for  crea- 
tures like  ourselves  should  be  at  once  mani- 
fested in  concrete  form  and  susceptible  of  ideal 
application. 

This  was  felt  by  a  great,  but  unhappily 
antichristian,  thinker,  the  exponent  of  a  severe 
and  lofty  morality.  Mr.  Mill  fully  confesses 
that  there  may  be  an  elevating  and  an  ennobling 
influence  in  a  Divine  ideal;  and  thus  justifies  the 
apparently  startling  precept — "  be  ye  therefore 


perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  Heaven 
is  perfect."  But  he  considered  that  some  more 
human  model  was  necessary  for  the  moral 
striver.  He  recommends  novel-readers,  when 
they  are  charmed  or  strengthened  by  some  con- 
ception of  pure  manhood  or  womanhood,  to 
carry  that  conception  with  them  into  their  own 
lives.  He  would  have  them  ask  themselves  in 
difficult  positions,  how  that  strong  and  lofty 
man,  that  tender  and  unselfish  woman,  would 
have  behaved  in  similar  circumstances,  and  so 
bear  about  with  them  a  standard  of  duty  at 
once  compendious  and  affecting.  But  to  this 
there  is  one  fatal  objection — that  such  an  elab- 
orate process  of  make-believe  is  practically  im- 
possible. A  fantastic  morality,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble at  all,  must  be  a  feeble  morality.  Surely  an 
authentic  example  will  be  greatly  more  valuable. 

But  example,  however  precious,  is  made  in- 
definitely more  powerful  when  it  is  living  ex- 
ample, example  crowned  by  personal  influence. 

So  far  as  the  stain  of  a  guilty  past  can  be 
removed  from  those  who  have  contracted  it, 
they  are  improvable  and  capable  of  restoration, 
chiefly,  perhaps  almost  exclusively,  by  personal 
influence  in  some  form.  When  a  process  of 
deterioration  and  decay  has  set  in  in  any  human 
soul,  the  germ  of  a  more  wholesome  growth 
is  introduced  in  nearly  every  case,  by  the  trans- 
fusion and  transplantation  of  healthier  life.  We 
test  the  soundness  or  the  putrefaction  of  a  soul 
by  its  capacity  of  receiving  and  assimilating  this 
germ  of  restoration.  A  parent  is  in  doubt 
whether  a  son  is  susceptible  of  renovation, 
whether  he  has  not  become  wholly  evil.  He 
tries  to  bring  the  young  man  under  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  a  friend  of  noble  and  sym- 
pathetic character.  Has  his  son  any  capacity 
left  for  being  touched  by  such  a  character;  of 
admiring  its  strength  on  one  side,  its  softness 
on  another?  When  he  is  in  contact  with  it, 
when  he  perceives  how  pure,  how  self-sacrific- 
ing, how  true  and  straight  it  is,  is  there  a  glow 
in  his  face,  a  trembling  of  his  voice,  a  moisture 
in  his  eye,  a  wholesome  self-humiliation?  Or 
does  he  repel  all  this  with  a  sneer  and  a  bitter 
gibe?  Has  he  that  evil  attitude  which  is  pos- 
sessed only  by  the  most  deeply  corrupt — "  they 
blaspheme,  rail  at  glories."  The  Chaplain  of 
a  penitentiary  records  that  among  the  most  de- 
graded of  its  inmates  was  one  miserable  crea- 
ture. The  Matron  met  her  with  firmness,  but 
with  a  good  will  which  no  hardness  could  break 
down,  no  insolence  overcome.  One  evening 
after  prayers  the  Chaplain  observed  this  poor 
outcast    stealthily    kissing    the    shadow    of    the 
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Matron  thrown  by  her  candie  upon  the  wall.  Mr.  Mill,  "is  negative  rather  than  positive; 
He  saw  that  the  diseased  nature  was  beginning  passive  rather  than  active;  innocence  rather 
to  be  capable  of  assimilating  new  life,  that  the  than  nobleness;  abstinence  from  evil,  rather 
victory  of  wholesome  personal  influence  had  be-  than  energetic  pursuit  of  good;  in  its  precepts 
gun.  He  found  reason  for  concluding  that  his  (as  has  been  well  said),  '  thou  shalt  not  '  pre- 
judgment was  well  founded.  dominates  unduly  over  '  thou  shalt.'  "  The 
The  law  of  restoration  by  living  example  answer  is  this.  (1)  A  true  religious  system 
through  personal  influence  pervades  the  whole  must  have  a  distinct  moral  code.  If  not,  it 
of  our  human  relations  under  God's  natural  and  would  be  justly  condemned  for  "  expressing  it- 
moral  government  as  truly  as  the  principle  of  self"  (in  the  words  of  Mr.  Mill's  own  accusa- 
mediation.  This  law  also  pervades  the  system  tion  against  Christianity  elsewhere)  "  in  lan- 
of  restoration  revealed  to  us  by  Christianity,  guage  most  general,  and  possessing  rather  the 
It  is  one  of  the  chief  results  of  the  Incarnation  impressiveness  of  poetry  or  eloquence  than  the 
itself.  It  begins  to  act  upon  us  first,  when  the  precision  of  legislation."  But  the  necessary 
Gospels  become  something  more  to  us  than  a  formula  of  precise  legislation  is,  "  thou  shalt 
mere  history,  when  we  realise  in  some  degree  not";  and  without  this  it  cannot  be  precise, 
how  He  walked.  But  it  is  not  complete  until  (2)  But  further.  To  say  that  Christian  legisla- 
we  know  that  all  this  is  not  merely  of  the  past,  tion  is  negative,  a  mere  string  of  "  thou  shale 
but  of  the  present;  that  He  is  not  dead,  but  liv-  nots,"  is  just  such  a  superficial  accusation  as 
ing;  that  we  may  therefore  use  that  little  word  might  be  expected  from  a  man  who  should 
"  is  "  about  Christ  in  the  lofty  sense  of  St.  John  enter  a  church  upon  some  rare  occasion,  and 
— "  even  as  He  is  pure;  "  "  in  Him  is  no  sin;  "  happen  to  listen  to  the  Ten  Commandments,  but 
"even  as  He  is  righteous;"  "He  is  the  pro-  fall  asleep  before  he  could  hear  the  Epistle  and 
pitiation  for  our  sins."  If  this  is  true,  as  it  un-  Gospel.  The  philosopher  of  duty,  Kant,  has 
doubtedly  is,  of  all  good  human  influence  per-  told  us  that  the  peculiarity  of  a  moral  principle, 
sonal  and  living,  is  it  not  true  of  the  Personal  of  any  proposition  which  states  what  duty  is, 
and  living  Christ  in  an  infinitely  higher  degree?  is  to  convey  the  meaning  of  an  imperative 
If  the  shadow  of  Peter  overshadowing  the  sick  through  the  form  of  an  indicative.  In  his  own 
had  some  strange  efficacy;  if  handkerchiefs  or  expressive,  if  pedantic,  language — "its  categori- 
aprons  from  the  body  of  Paul  wrought  upon  cal  form  involves  an  epitactic  meaning."  St. 
the  sick  and  possessed;  what  may  be  the  spirit-  John  asserts  that  the  Christian  "  ought  to  walk 
ual  result  of  contact  with  Christ  Himself?  Of  even  as  Christ  walked."  To  every  one  who  re- 
one  of  those  men  specially  gifted  to  raise  strug-  ceives  it,  that  proposition  is  therefore  precisely 
gling  natures  and  of  others  like  him,  a  true  poet  equivalent  to  a  command — "  walk  as  Christ 
lately  taken  from  us  has  sung  in  one  of  his  most  walked."  Is  't  a  negative,  passive  morality,  a 
glorious  strains.  Matthew  Arnold  likens  man-  mere  system  of  "  thou  shalt  not,"  which  con- 
kind  to  a  host  inexorably  bound  by  divine  ap-  tains  such  a  precept  as  that?  Does  not  the 
pointment  to  march  over  mountain  and  desert  Christian  religion  in  virtue  of  this  alone  enforce 
to  the  city  of  God.  But  they  become  entan-  a  great  "thou  shalt;"  which  every  man  who 
gled  in  the  wilderness  through  which  they  brings  himself  within  its  range  will  find  rising 
march,  split  into  mutinous  factions,  and  are  in  with  him  in  the  morning,  following  him  like  his 
danger  of  "  battering  on  the  rocks  "  for  ever  in  shadow  all  day  long,  and  lying  down  with  him 
vain,  of  dying  one  by  one  in  the  waste.  Then  when  he  goes  to  rest? 
comes  the  poet's  appeal  to  the  "  Servants  of 
God":— 

"  Then  in  the  hour  of  need 
Of  your  fainting,  dispirited  race, 

Ye  like  angels  appear !  It   should   be   clearly   understood   that   in   the 

Languor  is  not  in  your  heart,  wnrrls    "even     a«    WP     walked"     the     Gnsnel     of 

Weakness  is  not  in  your  word,  WOr?S,       ?ve,n    fS      ,        w,alKea>     ,  tne     gospel    Ol 

Weariness  not  on  your  brow.  St.  John  is  both  referred  to  and  attested. 

Eyes  rekindling,  and  prayers  For  surely,  to  point  with  any  degree  of  moral 

^.r/pXgarsin^u^ie,  seriousness    to    an  example     is   to    presuppose 

Strengthen  the  wavering  line,  some  clear  knowledge  and  definite  record  ot  it. 

Stablish,  continue  our  march—  N0    example    can    be    beautiful    or    instructive 

8n\o^heeatyno10G0dh"WaSte-  when  its  shape  is-  lost  in  darkness..    It  has  in- 

deed  been  said  by  a  deeply  religious  writer, 
If  all  this  be  true  of  the  personal  influence  of  "  that  the  likeness  of  the  Christian  to  Christ  is 
good  and  strong  men — true  in  proportion  to  to  His  character,  not  to  the  particular  form  in 
their  goodness  and  strength — it  must  be  true  of  which  it  was  historically  manifested."  And  this, 
the  influence  of  the  Strongest  and  Best  with  of  course,  is  in  one  sense  a  truism.  But  how 
Whom  we  are  brought  into  personal  relation  by  else  except  by  this  historical  manifestation  can 
prayer  and  sacraments,  and  by  meditation  upon  we  know  the  character  of  Christ  in  any  true 
the  sacred  record  which  tells  us  what  His  one  sense  of  the  word  knowledge?  For  those  who 
life-walk  was.  Strength  is  not  wanting  upon  are  familiar  with  the  fourth  Gospel,  the  term 
His  part,  for  He  is  able  to  save  to  the  utter-  "  walk  "  was  tenderly  significant.  For  if  it  was 
most.  Pity  is  not  wanting;  for  to  use  touching  used  with  a  reminiscence  of  the  Old  Testament 
words  (attributed  to  St.  Paul  in  a  very  ancient  and  of  the  language  of  our  Lord,  to  denote  the 
apocryphal  document),  "  He  alone  sympathised  whole  continuous  activity  of  the  life  of  any  man 
with  a  world  that  has  lost  its  way."  inward  and  outward,  there  was  another  sig- 
Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  in  that  of  which  nification  which  became  entwined  with  it.  St. 
St.  John  speaks  lies  the  true  answer  to  an  ob-  John  had  used  the  word  historically  in  his  Gos- 
jection,  formulated  by  the  great  antichristian  pel,  not  without  allusion  to  the  Saviour's  home- 
writer  above  quoted,  and  constantly  repeated  by  lessness  on  earth,  to  His  itinerant  life  of  benefi- 
others.     "  The  ideal  of  Christian  morality,"  says  cence    and    of    teaching.     Those    who    first    re- 
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ceived  this  Epistle  with  deepest  reverence  as 
the  utterance  of  the  Apostle  whom  they  loved, 
when  they  came  to  the  precept — "  walk  even  as 
He  walked " — would  ask  themselves  how  did 
He  walk?  What  do  we  know  of  the  great  rule 
of  life  thus  proposed  to  us?  The  Gospel  which 
accompanied  this  letter,  and  with  which  it  was 
in  some  way  closely  connected,  was  a  sufficient 
and  definite  answer. 


III. 


The  character  of  Christ  in  his  Gospel  is  thus, 
according  to  St.  John,  the  loftiest  ideal  of  pu- 
rity, peace,  self-sacrifice,  unbroken  communion 
with  God;  the  inexhaustible  fountain  of  regu- 
lated thoughts,  high  aims,  holy  action,  constant 
prayer. 

We  may  advert  to  one  aspect  of  this  perfec- 
tion as  delineated  in  the  fourth  Gospel— our 
Lord's  way  of  doing  small  things,  or  at  least 
things  which  in  human  estimation  appear  to  be 
small. 

The  fourth  chapter  of  that  Gospel  contains 
a  marvellous  record  of  word  and  work.  Let  us 
trace  that  record  back  to  its  beginning.  There 
are  seeds  of  spiritual  life  scattered  in  many 
hearts  which  were  destined  to  yield  a  rich  har- 
vest in  due  time;  there  is  the  account  of  one 
sensuous  nature,  quickened  and  spiritualised; 
there  are  promises  which  have  been  for  suc- 
cessive centuries  as  a  river  of  God  to  weary 
natures.  All  these  results  issue  from  three 
words  spoken  by  a  tired  traveller,  sitting  nat- 
urally over  a  well — "  give  me  to  drink." 

We  take  another  instance.  There  is  one  pas- 
sage in  St.  John's  Gospel  which  divides  with 
the  procemium  of  his  Epistle  the  glory  of  being 
the  loftiest,  the  most  prolonged,  the  most  sus- 
tained, in  the  Apostle's  writings. 

It  is  the  prelude  of  a  work  which  might  have 
seemed  to  be  of  little  moment.  Yet  all  the 
height  of  a  great  ideal  is  over  it,  like  the  vault 
of  heaven;  all  the  power  of  a  Divine  purpose  is 
under  it,  like  the  strength  of  the  great  deep; 
all  the  consciousness  of  His  death,  of  His  as- 
cension, of  His  coming  dominion,  of  His  Divine 
origin,  of  His  session  at  God's  right  hand — all 
the  hoarded  love  in  His  heart  for  His  own 
which  were  in  the  world — passes  by  some  mys- 
terious transference  into  that  little  incident  of 
tenderness  and  of  humiliation.  He  sets  an 
everlasting  mark  upon  it,  not  by  a  basin  of  gold 
crusted  with  gems,  nor  by  mixing  precious 
scents  with  the  water  which  He  poured  out,  nor 
by  using  linen  of  the  finest  tissue,  but  by  the 
absolute  perfection  of  love  and  dutiful  humility 
in  the  spirit  and  in  every  detail  of  the  whole 
action.  It  is  one  more  of  those  little  chinks 
through  which  the  whole  sunshine  of  heaven 
streams  in  upon  those  who  have  eyes  to  see.* 

The  underlying  secret  of  this  feature  of  our 
Lord's  character  is  told  by  Himself.  "  My  meat 
is  to  be  ever  doing  the  will  of  Him  that  sent 
Me,  and  so,  when  the  times  come,  by  one  great 
decisive  act  to  finish  His  work."  All  along  the 
course  of  that  life-walk  there  were  smaller  pre- 
ludes to  the  great  act  which  won  our  redemp- 
tion—multitudinous daily  little  perfect  epitomes 
of  love  and  sacrifice,  without  which  the  crown- 
ing sacrifice  would  not  have  been  what  it  was. 
The  plan  of  our  life  must,  of  course,  be  con- 
structed on  a  scale  as  different  as  the  human 
*  John  xiii.  1-6. 


from  the  Divine.  Yet  there  is  a  true  sense  in 
which  this  lesson  of  the  great  life  may  be  ap- 
plied to  us. 

The  apparently  small  things  of  life  must  not 
be  despised  or  neglected  on  account  of  their 
smallness,  by  those  who  would  follow  the  pre- 
cept of  St.  John.  Patience  and  diligence  in 
petty  trades,  in  services  called  menial,  in  wait- 
ing on  the  sick  and  old,  in  a  hundred  such 
works,  all  come  within  the  sweep  of  this  net, 
with  its  lines  that  look  as  thin  as  cobwebs,  and 
which  yet  for  Christian  hearts  are  stronger  than 
fibres  of  steel — "  walk  even  as  He  walked." 
This,  too,  is  our  only  security.  A  French  poet 
has  told  a  beautiful  tale.  Near  a  river  which 
runs  between  French  and  German  territory,  a 
blacksmith  was  at  work  one  snowy  night  near 
Christmas  time.  He  was  tired  out,  standing  by 
his  forge,  and  wistfully  looking  towards  his 
little  home,  lighted  up  a  short  quarter  of  a  mile 
away,  and  wife  and  children  waiting  for  their 
festal  supper,  when  he  should  return.  It  came 
to  the  last  piece  of  his  work,  a  rivet  which  it 
was  difficult  to  finish  properly;  for  it  was  of 
peculiar  shape,  intended  by  the  contractor  who 
employed  him  to  pin  the  metal  work  of  a  bridge 
which  he  was  constructing  over  the  river.  The 
smith  was  sorely  tempted  to  fail  in  giving  honest 
work,  to  hurry  over  a  job  which  seemed  at  once 
so  troublesome  and  so  trifling.  But  some  good 
angel  whispered  to  the  man  that  he  should  do 
his  best.  He  turned  to  the  forge  with  a  sigh, 
and  never  rested  until  the  work  was  as  com- 
plete as  his  skill  could  make  it.  The  poet  car- 
ries us  on  tor  a  year  or  two.  War  breaks  out. 
A  squadron  of  the  blacksmith's  countrymen  is 
driven  over  the  bridge  in  headlong  flight.  Men, 
horses,  guns,  try  its  solidity.  For  a  moment  or 
two  the  whole  weight  of  the  mass  really  hangs 
upon  the  one  rivet.  There  are  times  in  life 
when  the  whole  weight  of  the  soul  also  hangs 
upon  a  rivet;  the  rivet  of  sobriety,  of  purity,  of 
honesty,  of  command  of  temper.  Possibly  we 
have  devoted  little  or  no  honest  work  to  it  in 
the  years  when  we  should  have  perfected  the 
work;  and  so,  in  the  day  of  trial,  the  rivet 
snaps,   and  we  are   lost. 

There  is  one  word  of  encouragement  which 
should  be  finally  spoken  for  the  sake  of  one 
class  of  God's  servants. 

Some  are  sick,  weary,  broken,  paralysed,  it 
may  be  slowly  dying.  What — they  sometimes 
think — have  we  to  do  with  this  precept?  Others 
who  have  hope,  elasticity,  capacity  of  service, 
may  walk  as  He  walked;  but  we  can  scarcely  do 
so.  Such  persons  should  remember  what  walk- 
ing in  the  Christian  sense  is — all  life's  activity 
inward  and  outward.  Let  them  think  of  Christ 
upon  His  cross.  He  was  fixed  to  it,  nailed  hand 
and  foot.  Nailed;  yet  never— not  when  He  trod 
upon  the  waves,  not  when  He  moved  upward 
through  the  air  to  His  throne — never  did  He 
walk  more  truly,  because  He  walked  in  the  way 
of  perfect  love.  It  is  just  whilst  looking  at  the 
moveless  form  upon  the  tree  that  we  may  hear 
most  touchingly  the  great  "  thou  shalt  " — thou 
shalt  walk  even  as  He  walked. 

IV. 

As  there  is  a  literal,  so  there  is  a  mystical 
walking  as  Christ  walked.  This  is  an  idea 
which  deeply  pervades  St.  Paul's  writings.  Is 
it  His  birth?    We  are  born   again.     Is  it   His 
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life?  We  walk  with  Him  in  newness  of  life.  Is 
it  His  death?  We  are  crucified  with  Him.  Is 
it  His  burial?  We  are  buried  with  Him.  Is  it 
His  resurrection?  We  are  risen  again  with 
Him.  Is  it  His  ascension — His  very  session  at 
God's  right  hand?  "  He  hath  raised  us  up  and 
made  us  sit  together  with  Him  in  heavenly 
places."  They  know  nothing  of  St.  Paul's 
mind  who  know  nothing  of  this  image  of  a  soul 
seen  in  the  very  dust  of  death,  loved,  pardoned, 
quickened,  elevated,  crowned,  throned.  It  was 
this  conception  at  work  from  the  beginning  in 
the  general  consciousness  of  Christians  which 
moulded  round  itself  the  order  of  the  Christian 
year. 

It  will  illustrate  this  idea  for  us  if  we  think 
of  the  difference  between  the  outside  and  the 
inside  of  a  church. 

Outside  on  some  high  spire  we  see  the  light 


just  lingering  far  up,  while  the  shadows  are 
coldly  gathering  in  the  streets  below;  and  we 
know  that  it  is  winter.  Again  the  evening  falls 
warm  and  golden  on  the  churchyard,  and  we 
recognise  the  touch  of  summer.  But  inside  it  is 
always  God's  weather;  it  is  Christ  all  the  year 
long.  Now  the  Babe  wrapped  in  swaddling 
clothes,  or  circumcised  with  the  knife  of  the 
law,  manifested  to  the  Gentiles,  or  manifesting 
Himself  with  a  glory  that  breaks  through  the 
veil;  now  the  Man  tempted  in  the  wilderness; 
now  the  victim  dying  on  the  cross;  now  the 
Victor  risen,  ascended,  sending  the  Holy  Spirit; 
now  for  twenty-five  Sundays  worshipped  as  the 
Everlasting  Word  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Ghost.  In  this  mystical  following  of  Christ 
also,  the  one  perpetual  lesson  is — "  he  that  saith 
he  abideth  in  Him,  ought  himself  also  so  to 
walk  even  as  He  walked." 


GREEK. 

'Ayair»jTOi,  ovk  cptoAtjp 
Katpijp  ypafpoj  vpiv,  aAA' 
cptoAtjp  naXaiav  rjv  et^ere 
air'  dp^ijy.  if  evrokr}  17 
TraAata  earip  6  Adyos  bv 
rfKova'are.  7TaAip  €pto- 
Ar)p  kcupjjp  ypacpu  Vfi.lv, 
6   e<TTiv   a\r)9is   ep    avTio 

Kai     cV    VptV,    OTl     17     0*Kia 

TrapaycTcu  Kai  to  <pu>?  to 
aArjflipbp  rjSrj  (paipei.  6 
Aeywp  ev  TaJ  (pum  etpai 
Kai   top    a5eArpbp    ouTOU 

piCoiV  €P  Tfl  CKOTl'a  eo"Tip 

ca)s  apTi.  aya7ra>p  top 
a6eA(p6p  auToG  ep  Ta>  <pum 
Mti-ct.     «at  0"Kap5aAop  cp 

aVTiZ     OVK     €<TTIP.        6     o"e 

fxicroji'  top  aSeAipop  avrov 
«p  Tfl  o*KOTi'a  eo"Tip  Kai  eV 
T/j  a/coTta  7rept7raTet,  Kai 
ovk  otSe  7rou  U7ray€t,  OTt 
t)  o-KOTia  <Tii<pAu>o"ep  tow? 
6</>0aA/xovf  avTOv. 


LATIN. 

Carissimi,  non  man- 
datum  novum  scribo 
vobis,  sed  mandatum 
vetus  quod  habuistis 
ab  initio:  mandatum 
vetus  est  verbum 
quod  audistis.  Ite- 
rum  mandatum  no- 
vum scribo  vobis, 
quod  est  verum  et  in 
ipso  et  in  vobis,  quo- 
niam  tenebrae  trans- 
ierunt  et  lumen  ve- 
rum jam  lucet.  Qui 
dicit  se  in  luce  esse  et 
fratrum  suum  odit,  in 
tenebris  est  usque 
adhuc.  Qui  diligit 
fratrem  suum  in  lu- 
mine  manet,  et  scan- 
dalum  in  eo  non  est: 
qui  autem  odit  fra- 
trem suum,  in  tene- 
bris est,  et  in  tenebris 
ambulat  et  nescit  quo 
eat,  quoniam  tenebrae 
obcaecaverunt  oculos 
eius. 


SECTION   III.     (2). 

AUTHORISED   VEHSION. 

Brethren,  I  write 
no  new  command- 
ment unto  you,  but 
an  old  command- 
ment which  ye  had 
from  the  beginning. 
The  old  command- 
ment is  the  word 
which  ye  have  heard 
from  the  beginning. 
Again,  a  new  com- 
mandment I  write 
unto  you,  which  thing 
is  true  in  Him  and  in 
you:  because  the 
darkness  is  past,  and 
the  true  light  now 
shineth.  He  that  saith 
he  is  in  the  light,  and 
hateth  his  brother,  is 
in  darkness  even  until 
now.  He  that  loveth 
his  brother  abideth  in 
the  light,  and  there  is 
none  occasion  of  stum- 
bling in  him.  But 
he  that  hateth  his 
brother  is  in  dark- 
ness, and  walketh  in 
darkness,  and  know- 
eth  not  whither  he 
goeth,  because  that 
darkness  hath  blinded 
his  eyes. 


REVISED   VERSION. 

Beloved,  no  new 
commandment  write 
I  unto  you,  but  an  old 
commandment  which 
ye  had  from  the  be- 
ginning :  the  old  com- 
mandment is  the 
word  which  ye  heard. 
Again,  a  new  com- 
mandment write  I 
unto  you,  which  thing 
is  true  in  Him  and  in 
you  :  because  the 
darkness  is  passing 
away,  and  the  true 
light  already  shineth. 
He  that  saith  he  is  in 
the  light,  and  hateth 
his  brother,  is  in  the 
darkness  even  until 
now.  He  that  loveth 
his  brother  abideth  in 
the  light,  and  there  is 
none  occasion  of  stum- 
bling in  him.  But 
he  that  hateth  his 
brother  is  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  walketh  in 
the  darkness,  and 
knoweth  not  whither 
he  goeth,  because  the 
darkness  hath  blinded 
his  eyes. 


ANOTHER   VERSION. 

Beloved,  no  fresh 
commandment  I  am 
writing  unto  you,  but 
an  old  commandment 
which  ye  had  from 
the  beginning.  The 
commandment,  the 
old  commandment,  is 
the  word  which  ye 
heard.  Again,  a  fresh 
commandment  I  am 
writing  unto  you, 
which  thing  [as  a 
whole]  is  true  in  Him 
and  in  you:  because 
the  shadow  is  drift- 
ing by,  and  the  light, 
the  very  light,  is  al- 
ready enlightening. 
He  that  saith  he  is  in 
the  light  and  hateth 
his  brother,  in  the 
darkness  is  he  hith- 
erto. He  that  loveth 
his  brother  in  the 
light  abideth  he,  and 
scandal  in  him  there 
is  not.  But  he  that 
hateth  his  brother  in 
the  darkness  is  he, 
and  in  the  darkness 
walketh  he,  and  he 
knoweth  not  whither 
he  goeth  because  the 
darkness  hathblinded 
his  eyes. 


GREEK. 

Tpafyui  iipiv,  TCKPi'a,  on 
a<pe<ovrcu  ii/xip  ai  apap- 
Tiai  6ia  TO  oPO/xa  auToO. 
ypa'pw  vjnip,  TraTe'pe?,  oti 
eypioKaTe  top  ait  dpx>js- 
ypa<pt>>  vfxtv,  vzavio~KOi, 
OTi  veviKr)Ka.T€  top  ttoptj- 
pov,  eypxpa  VfJuv,  7rai6"ia, 
OTi  eyv(j>KaTe  top  7raT- 
cpa.  <fypai//a  vp.iv,  7raTe- 
pcs,  oti  eypwicaTe  top  an 
apx>)S.  'Eypai^a  vp.iv, 
peapiVtot,  oti  io~\vpoi 
€0*T€.  Kai  o  Aoyos  TOU 
0eov  ep  vpiv  /ieVei,  Kai 
veviKriKare  top  iropijpdp. 
p.r)  ayairare  top  Koaaop, 
p.r)&i  ra  iv  T<j>  Kocrpi). 
iav  tis  ayan$  top  koct- 
/iop,   ovk  «otip  ii  ayajrrj 

TOU   WaTpO?  iv  OWTli'       OTl 

irop  to   cp  T«j>  K6o-p<p,  i) 
imtvpia  Trj?   o*apx6;  Kai 


LATIN. 

Scribo  vobis,  filioli, 
quoniam  remittentur 
vobis,  peccata  prop- 
ter nomen  eius.  Scri- 
bo vobis,  patres,  quo- 
niam cognovistis  eum 
qui  ab  initio  est. 
Scribo  vobis,  adoles- 
centes,  quoniam  vi- 
cistis  malign  um. 
Scribo  vobis,  in- 
fantes, quia  cognovis- 
tis patrem.  Scripsi 
vobis,  iuvenes,  quia 
fortes  estiset  verbum 
Dei  in  vobis  manet 
et  vicistis  malignum. 
Nolite  diligere  mun- 
dum  neque  eaquae 
in  mundo  sunt.  Si 
quis  diligit  mundum, 
non  est  caritas  Patris 
in  eo:  quoniam  omne 


SECTION  III.    (3). 

AUTHORISED   VERSION. 

I  write  unto  you, 
little  children,  be- 
cause your  sins  are 
forgiven  you  for  His 
name's  sake.  I  write 
unto  you,  fathers,  be- 
cause ye  have  known 
Him  that  is  from  the 
beginning.  I  write 
unto  you.  youngmen, 
because  ye  have  over- 
come the  wicked  one. 
I  write  unto  you,  lit- 
tle children,  because 
ye  have  known  the 
Father.  I  have  writ- 
ten unto  you,  fathers, 
because  ye  have 
known  Him  that  is 
from  the  beginning. 
I  have  written  unto 
you,  young  men,  be- 
cause ye  are  strong, 


REVISED  VERSION. 

I  write  unto  you, 
my  little  children,  be- 
cause y.our  sins  are 
forgiven  you  for  His 
name's  sake.  I  write 
unto  you,  fathers,  be- 
cause ye  know  Him 
that  is  from  the  be- 
ginning. I  write  unto 
you,  young  men,  be- 
cause ye  have  over- 
come the  evil  one.  I 
have  written  unto 
you,  little  children, 
because  ye  know  the 
Father.  I  have  writ- 
ten unto  you,  fathers, 
because  ye  know  Him 
which  is  from  the  be- 
ginning. I  have  writ- 
ten unto  you,  young 
men,  because  ye  are 
strong,  and  the  word 


ANOTHER   VERSION. 

I  am  writing  unto 
you,  children,  be- 
cause your  sins  are 
forgiven  you  for  His 
name's  sake.  I  am 
writing  unto  you,  fa- 
thers, because  ye 
have  knowledge  of 
Him  who  is  from  the 
beginning.  I  am  writ- 
ing unto  you,  young 
men,  because  ye  are 
conquerors  of  the 
wicked  one. 

I  have  written  unto 
you,  little  children, 
because  ye  have 
knowledge  of  the  Fa- 
ther. I  have  written 
unto  you,  fathers,  be- 
cause ye  have  knowl- 
edge of  Him  who  is 
from   the  beginning. 
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SECTION   III.    (it.— Continued. 


GREEK. 

i)  ciriBvuCariov  6<t>9akiJi£>i> 
<c<ze  r)  a\a.£ovia  toO  j3iou, 
ovk  eiTTiv  eit  toO  woTpoy, 
aAAa  ck  toO  ko<iixov 
ioriv  Kail  6  ledo-^o; 
irapaytrai  xai  J)  CTrtOvjiia 
avToO'  6  Si  noLtav  to 
$c\r)na  toO  0eoO  /nevei 
€K  TOV  aitova. 


LATIN. 


quod  in  mundo  est, 
concupiscentia  carnis 
est,  et  concupiscentia 
oculorum,  et  superbia 
vitae;  quae  non  est  ex 
Patre,  sed  ex  mundo 
est.  Et  mundustran- 
sibit  et  concupiscen- 
tia eius:  qui  autem 
facit  voluntatem  Dei, 
manet  in  eternum. 


AUTHORISED   VEPSION. 

and  the  word  of  God 
abideth  in  you,  and 
ye  have  overcome  the 
wicked  one.  Love 
not  the  world,  neither 
the  things  that  are  in 
the  world.  If  any 
man  love  the  world, 
the  love  of  the  Father 
is  not  in  him.  For  all 
that  is  in  the  world, 
the  lust  of  the  flesh, 
and  the  lust  of  the 
eyes,  and  the  pride  of 
life,  is  not  of  the  Fa- 
ther, but  is  of  the 
world.  And  the  world 

f>asseth  away,  and  the 
ust  thereof:  but  he 
that  doeth  the  will  of 
God  abideth  for  ever. 


REVISED   VERSION. 

of  God  abideth  in  you, 
and  ye  have  over- 
come the  evil  one. 
Love  not  the  world, 
neither  the  things 
that  are  in  the  world. 
If  any  man  love  the 
world,  the  love  of  the 
Father  is  not  in  him. 
For  all  that  is  in  the 
world,  the  lust  of  the 
flesh,  and  the  lust  of 
the  eyes,  and  the 
vain-glory  of  life,  is 
not  of  the  Father,  but 
is  of  the  world.  And 
the  world  passeth 
away,  and  the  lust 
thereof  :  but  he  that 
doeth  the  will  of  God 
abideth  for  ever. 


ANOTHER   VERSION. 

I  have  written  unto 
you,  young  men,  be- 
cause ye  are  strong 
and  the  word  of  God 
abideth  in  you,  and 
ye  are  conquerors  of 
the  wicked  one. 

Love  not  the  world, 
neither  the  things 
that  are  in  the  world. 
If  any  man  love  the 
world  the  love  of  the 
Father  is  not  in  him. 
For  all  that  is  in  the 
world,  the  lust  of  the 
flesh  and  the  lust  of 
the  eyes  and  the  ar- 
rogancy  of  living,  is 
not  from  the  Father, 
but  from  the  world  is 
it.  And  the  world  is 
drifting  by,  and  the 
lust  of  it:  but  he  that 
is  doing  the  will  of 
God  abideth  for  ever. 


CHAPTER   X. 

THE   WORLD   WHICH  WE  MUST  NOT 
LOVE. 

i  John  ii.   15,  16. 

An  adequate  development  of  words  so  com- 
pressed and  pregnant  as  these  would  require 
a  separate  treatise,  or  series  of  treatises.  But 
if  we  succeed  in  grasping  St.  John's  conception 
of  the  world,  we  shall  have  a  key  that  will  open 
to  us  this  cabinet  of  spiritual  thought. 


I. 

In  the  writings  of  St.  John  the  world  is  al- 
ways found  in  one  or  other  of  four  senses,  as 
may  be  decided  by  the  context.  (1)  It  means 
the  creation,  the  universe.  So  our  Lord  in  His 
High-priestly  prayer — "  Thou  lovedst  Me  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world."  (2)  It  is  used  for 
the  earth  locally  as  the  place  where  man  resides; 
and  whose  soil  the  Son  of  God  trod  for  a  while. 
"  I  am  no  more  in  the  world,  but  these  are  in 
the  world."  (3)  It  denotes  the  chief  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  they  to  whom  the  counsels  of  God 
mainly  point — men  universally.  Such  a  trans- 
ference is  common  in  nearly  all  languages.  Both 
the  inhabitants  of  a  building,  and  the  material 
structure  which  contains  them,  are  called  "  a 
house;"  and  the  inhabitants  are  frequently  bit- 
terly blamed,  while  the  beauty  of  the  structure 
is  passionately  admired.  In  this  sense  there  is 
a  magnificent  width  in  the  word  "  world."  We 
cannot  but  feel  indignant  at  attempts  to  gird 
its  grandeur  within  the  narrow  rim  of  a  human 
system.  '  The  bread  that  I  will  give,"  said  He 
who  knew  best,  "  is  My  flesh  which  I  will  give 
for  the  life  of  the  world."  "  He  is  the  pro- 
pitiation for  the  whole  world,"  writes  the  Apos- 
tle at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  In  this 
sense,  if  we  would  imitate  Christ,  if  we  would 
aspire  to  the  Father's  perfection,  "  love  not  the 
world  "  must  be  tempered  by  that  other  tender 
oracle — "  God  so  loved  the  world." 

In  none  of  these  senses  can  the  world  here 
be  understood. 

There  remains  then  (4)  a  fourth  signification, 


which  has  two  allied  shades  of  thought. 
World  is  employed  to  cover  the  whole  present 
existence,  with  its  blended  good  and  evil — sus- 
ceptible of  elevation  by  grace,  susceptible  also 
of  deeper  depths  of  sin  and  ruin.  But  yet  again 
the  indifferent  meaning  passes  into  one  that  is 
wholly  evil,  wholly  within  a  region  of  darkness. 
The  first  creation  was  pronounced  by  God  in 
each  department  "good"  collectively;  when 
crowned  by  God's  masterpiece  in  man,  "  very 
good."  "All  things."  our  Apostle  tells  us,  "were 
made  through  Him  (the  Word),  and  without  Him 
was  not  anything  made  that  was  made."  But  as 
that  was  a  world  wholly  good,  so  is  this  a  world 
wholly  evil.  This  evil  world  is  not  God's  crea- 
tion, drew  not  its  origin  from  Him.  All  that 
is  in  it  came  out  from  it,  from  nothing  higher. 
This  wholly  evil  world  is  not  the  material  crea- 
tion; if  it  were,  we  should  be  landed  in  dualism, 
or  Manicheism.  It  is  not  an  entity,  an  actual 
tangible  thing,  a  creation.  It  is  not  of  God's 
world  that  St.  John  cries  in  that  last  fierce  word 
of  abhorrence  which  he  flings  at  it  as  he  sees 
the  shadowy  thing  like  an  evil  spirit  made  visi- 
ble in  an  idols  arms — "  the  world  lieth  wholly 
in  the  evil  one." 

This  anti-world,  this  caricature  of  creation, 
this  thing  of  negations,  is  spun  out  of  three 
abuses  of  the  endowment  of  God's  glorious  gift 
of  free-will  to  man;  out  of  three  noble  instincts 
ignobly  used.  First,  "  the  lust  of  the  flesh  " — of 
which  flesh  is  the  seat,  and  supplies  the  organic 
medium  through  which  it  works.  The  flesh  is 
that  softer  part  of  the  frame  which  by  the  net- 
work of  the  nerves  is  intensely  susceptible  of 
pleasurable  and  painful  sensations;  capable  of 
heroic  patient  submission  to  the  higher  princi- 
ples of  conscience  and  spirit,  capable  also  of 
frightful  rebellion.  Of  all  theologians  St.  John 
is  the  least  likely  to  fall  into  the  exaggeration 
of  libelling  the  flesh  as  essentially  evil.  Is  it 
not  he  who,  whether  in  his  Gospel,  or  in  his 
Epistles,  delights  to  speak  of  the  flesh  of  Jesus, 
to  record  words  in  which  He  refers  to  it?  Still 
the  flesh  brings  us  into  contact  with  all  sins 
which  are  sins  that  spring  from,  and  end  in,  the 
senses.  Shall  we  ask  for  a  catalogue  of  particu- 
lars from  St.  John?  Nay,  we  cannot  expect 
that  the  virgin  Apostle,  who  received  the  Virgin 
Mother  from  the  Virgin  Lord  upon  the  cross, 
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will  sully  his  virgin  pen  with  words  so  ab- 
horred. When  he  has  uttered  the  lust  of  the 
flesh  his  shudder  is  followed  by  an  eloquent  si- 
lence. We  can  fill  up  the  blank  too  well — 
drunkenness,  gluttony,  thoughts  and  motions 
which  spring  from  deliberate,  wilfully  cherished, 
rebellious  sensuality;  which  fill  many  of  us  with 
pain  and  fear,  and  wring  cries  and  bitter  tears 
from  penitents,  and  even  from  saints.  The  sec- 
ond, abuse  of  free-will,  the  second  element  in 
this  world  which  is  not  God's  world,  is  the  de- 
sire of  which  the  eyes  are  the  seat — "  the  lust 
of  the  eyes."  To  the  two  sins  which  we  in- 
stinctively associate  with  this  phrase — voluptu- 
ousness and  curiosity  of  the  senses  or  the  soul 
— Scripture  might  seem  to  add  envy,  which  de- 
rives so  much  of  its  aliment  from  sight.  In  this 
lies  the  Christian's  warning  against  wilfully  in- 
dulging in  evil  sights,  bad  plays,  bad  books, 
bad  pictures.  He  who  is  outwardly  the  spec- 
tator of  these  things  becomes  inwardly  the  actor 
of  them.  The  eye  is,  so  to  speak,  the  burning- 
glass  of  the  soul;  it  draws  the  rays  from  their 
evil  brightness  to  a  focus,  and  may  kindle  a  rag- 
ing fire  in  the  heart.  Under  this  department 
comes  unregulated  spiritual  or  intellectual  cu- 
riosity. The  first  need  not  trouble  us  so  much 
as  it  did  Christians  in  a  more  believing  time. 
Comparatively  very  few  are  in  danger  from  the 
planchette  or  from  astrology.  But  surely  it  is 
a  rash  thing  for  an  ordinary  mind,  without  a 
clear  call  of  duty,  without  any  adequate  prepara- 
tion, to  place  its  faith  within  the  deadly  grip  of 
some  powerful  adversary.  People  really  seem 
to  have  absolutely  no  conscience  about  reading 
anything— the  last  philosophical  Life  of  Christ, 
or  the  last  romance;  of  which  the  titles  might 
be  with  advantage  exchanged,  for  the  philo- 
sophical history  is  a  light  romance,  and  the 
romance  is  a  heavy  philosophy.  The  third  con- 
stituent in  the  evil  anti-trinity  of  the  anti-world 
is  "  the  pride  "  (the  arrogancy,  gasconade,  al- 
most swagger)  "  of  life,"  of  which  the  lower  life 
is  the  seat.  The  thought  is  not  so  much  of 
outward  pomp  and  ostentation  as  of  that  false 
pride  which  arises  in  the  heart.  The  arrogancy 
is  within;  the  gasconade  plays  its  "fantastic 
tricks  before  high  heaven."  And  each  of  these 
three  elements  (making  up  as  they  do  col- 
lectively all  that  is  "  in  the  world  "  and  spring- 
ing out  of  the  world)  is  not  a  substantive  thing, 
not  an  original  ingredient  of  man's  nature,  or 
among  the  forms  of  God's  world;  it  is  the  per- 
version of  an  element  which  had  a  use  that  was 
noble,  or  at  least  innocent.  For  first  comes 
"  the  lust  of  the  flesh."  Take  those  two  objects 
to  which  this  lust  turns  with  a  fierce  and  per- 
verted passion.  The  possession  of  flesh  in  itself 
leads  man  to  crave  for  the  necessary  support  to 
his  native  weakness.  The  mutual  craving  for 
the  love  of  beings  so  like  and  so  unlike  as  man 
and  woman,  if  it  be  a  weakness,  has  at  least 
a  most  touching  and  exquisite  side.  Again,  is 
not  a  yearning  for  beauty  gratified  through  the 
eyes?  Were  they  not  given  for  the  enjoyment, 
for  the  teaching,  at  once  high  and  sweet,  of 
Nature  and  of  Art?  Art  may  be  a  moral  and 
spiritual  discipline.  The  ideas  of  Beauty  from 
gifted  minds  by  cunning  hands  transferred  to, 
and  stamped  upon,  outward  things,  come  from 
the  ancient  and  uncreated  Beauty,  whose  beauty 
is  as  perfect  as  His  truth  and  strength.  Still 
further;  in  the  lower  life,  and  in  its  lawful  use, 
there  was  intended  to  be  a  something  of  quiet 


satisfaction,  a  certain  restfulness,  at  times  mak- 
ing us  happy  and  triumphant.  And  lo!  for  all 
this,  not  moderate  fare  and  pure  love,  not 
thoughtful  curiosity  and  the  sweet  pensiveness 
which  is  the  best  tribute  to  the  beautiful — not 
a  wise  humility  which  makes  us  feel  that  our 
times  are  in  God's  hands  and  our  means  His 
continual  gift — but  degraded  senses,  low  art,  evil 
literature,  a  pride  which  is  as  grovelling  as  it 
is  godless. 

These  three  typical  summaries  of  the  evil 
tendencies  in  the  exercise  of  free-will  corre- 
spond with  a  remarkable  fulness  to  the  two  nar- 
ratives of  trial  which  give  us  the  compendium 
and  general  outline  of  all  human  temptation. 

Our  Lord's  three  temptations  answer  to  this 
division.  The  lust  of  the  flesh  is  in  essence  the 
rebellion  of  the  lower  appetites,  inherent  to 
creaturely  dependence,  against  the  higher  prin- 
ciple or  law.  The  nearest  and  only  conceivable 
approach  to  this  in  the  sinless  Man  would  be 
in  His  seeking  lawful  support  by  unlawful 
means — procuring  food  by  a  miraculous  exer- 
tion of  power,  which  only  would  have  become 
sinful,  or  short  of  the  highest  goodness,  by 
some  condition  of  its  exercise  at  that  time  and 
in  that  place.  An  appeal  to  the  desire  for 
beauty  and  glory,  with  an  implied  hint  of  using 
them  for  God's  greater  honour,  is  the  essence 
of  the  second  temptation;  the  one  possible  ap- 
proximation to  the  "  lust  of  the  eyes  "  in  that 
perfect  character.  The  interior  deception  of 
some  touch  of  pride  in  the  visible  support  of 
angels  wafting  the  Son  of  God  through  the  air 
is  Satan's  one  sinister  way  of  insinuating  to  the 
Saviour  something  akin  to  "  the  pride  of  life." 

In  the  case  of  the  other  earlier  typical  trials 
it  will  be  observed  that  while  the  temptations 
fit  into  the  same  threefold  framework,  they  are 
placed  in  an  order  which  exactly  reverses  that 
of  St.  John.  For  in  Eden  the  first  approach  is 
through  "pride";  the  magnificent  promise  of 
elevation  in  the  scale  of  being,  of  the  knowledge 
that  would  win  the  wonder  of  the  spiritual 
world.  "  For  God  doth  know  that  in  the  day 
ye  eat  thereof,  then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened, 
and  ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and 
evil."  *  The  next  step  is  that  which  directs 
the  curiosity  both  of  the  senses  and  of  the  as- 
piring mind  to  the  object  forbidden — "  when  the 
woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food,  and 
that  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to 
be  desired  to  make  one  wise."  f  Then  seems  to 
have  come  some  strange  and  sad  rebellion  of 
the  lower  nature,  filling  their  souls  with  shame; 
some  bitter  revelation  of  the  law  of  sin  in  their 
members;  some  knowledge  that  they  were  con- 
taminated by  the  "lust  of  the  flesh."  \  The 
order  of  the  temptation  in  the  narrative  of 
Moses  is  historical;  St.  John's  order  is  moral 
and  spiritual,  answering  to  the  facts  of  life.  The 
"  lust  of  the  flesh,"  which  may  approach  the 
child  through  childish  greed,  grows  apace.  At 
first  it  is  half  unconscious;  then  it  becomes 
coarse  and  palpable.  In  the  man's  desire  acting 
with  unregulated  curiosity,  through  ambition  of 
knowledge  at  any  price,  searching  out  for  itself 
books  and  other  instruments  with  deliberate  de- 
sire to  kindle  lust,  the  "  lust  of  the  eyes  "  ceases 
not  its  fatal  influence.  The  crowning  sin  of 
pride  with  its  selfishness,  which  is  self  apart 
from  God  as  well  as  from  the  brother,  finds  its 
place  in  the  "  pride  of  life." 

♦  Gen.  iii.  5.  tGen.  iii.6.  J  Gen.  iii.  7. 
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III. 

We  may  now  be  in  a  position  to  see  more 
clearly  against  what  world  the  Primate  of  early 
Christendom  pronounced  his  anathema,  and 
launched  his  interdict,  and  why? 

What  "  world  "  did  he  denounce? 

Clearly  not  the  world  as  the  creation,  the  uni- 
verse. Not  again  the  earth  locally.  God  made 
and  ordered  all  things.  Why  should  we  not 
love  them  with  a  holy  and  a  blameless  love? 
Only  we  should  not  love  them  in  themselves;  we 
should  not  cling  to  them  forgetting  Him.  Sup- 
pose that  some  husband  heaped  beautiful  and 
costly  presents  upon  his  wife  whom  he  loved. 
At  last  with  the  intuition  of  love  he  begins  to 
see  what  is  the  secret  of  such  cold  imitation  of 
love  as  that  icy  heart  can  give.  She  loves  him 
not — his  riches,  not  the  man;  his  gifts,  not  the 
giver.  And  thus  loving  with  that  frigid  love 
which  has  no  heart  in  it,  there  is  no  true  love; 
her  heart  is  another's.  Gifts  are  given  that  the 
giver  may  be  loved  in  them.  If  it  is  true  that 
"  gifts  are  naught  when  givers  prove  unkind," 
it  is  also  true  that  there  is  a  sort  of  adultery  of 
the  heart  when  the  taker  is  unkind — because  the 
gift  is  valuable,  not  because  the  bestower  is 
dear.  And  so  the  world,  God's  beautiful  world, 
now  becomes  to  us  an  idol.  If  we  are  so  lost 
in  the  possession  of  Nature,  in  the  march  of 
law,  in  the  majestic  growth,  in  the  stars  above 
and  in  the  plants  below,  that  we  forget  the 
Lawgiver,  who  from  such  humble  beginnings 
has  brought  out  a  world  of  beauty  and  order; 
if  with  modern  poets  we  find  content,  calm, 
happiness,  purity,  rest,  simply  in  contemplat'ng 
the  glaciers,  the  waves,  and  the  stars;  then  we 
look  at  the  world  even  in  this  sense  in  a  way 
which  is  a  violation  of  St.  John's  rule.  Yet 
again,  the  world  which  is  now  condemned  is  not 
humanity.  There  is  no  real  Christianity  in  tak- 
ing black  views,  and  speaking  bitter  things, 
about  the  human  society  to  which  we  belong, 
and  the  human  nature  of  which  we  are  par- 
takers. No  doubt  Christianity  believes  that 
man  "  is  very  far  gone  from  original  righteous- 
ness; "  that  there  is  a  "corruption  in  the  na- 
ture of  every  man  that  naturally  is  engendered 
of  the  offspring  of  Adam."  Yet  the  utterers 
of  unwholesome  apothegms,  the  suspecters  of 
their  kind,  are  not  Christian  thinkers.  The 
philosophic  historian,  whose  gorge  rose  at  the 
doctrine  of  the  Fall,  thought  much  worse  of 
man  practically  than  the  Fathers  of  the  Church. 
They  bowed  before  martyrdom  and  purity,  and 
believed  in  them  with  a  child-like  faith.  For 
Gibbon,  the  martyr  was  not  quite  so  true,  nor 
the  virgin  quite  so  pure,  nor  the  saint  quite  so 
holy.  He  Who  knew  human  nature  best,  Who 
has  thrown  that  terrible  ray  of  light  into  the 
unlit  gulf  of  the  heart  when  He  tells  us  "  what 
proceeds  out  of  the  heart  of  man,"  *  had  yet 
the  ear  which  was  the  first  to  hear  the  trem- 
bling of  the  one  chord  that  yet  kept  healthful 
time  and  tune  in  the  harlot's  passionate  heart. 
He  believed  that  man  was  recoverable;  lost,  but 
capable  of  being  found.  After  all,  in  this  sense 
there  is  something  worthy  of  love  in  man. 
"  God  so  loved "  (not  so  hated)  "  the  world, 
that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son."  Shall 
we  say  that  we  are  to  hate  the  world  which  He 
loved? 

And  now  we  come  to  that  world  which  God 
*  Mark  vii.  21. 


never  loved,  never  will  love,  never  will   recon- 
cile to  Himself, — which  we  are  not  to  love. 

This  is  most  important  to  see;  for  there  is 
always  a  danger  in  setting  out  with  a  stricter 
standard  than  Christ's,  a  narrower  road  than 
the  narrow  one  which  leads  to  heaven.  Ex- 
perience proves  that  they  who  begin  with  stand- 
ards of  duty  which  are  impossibly  high  end  with 
standards  of  duty  which  are  sometimes  sadly 
low.  Such  men  have  tried  the  impracticable, 
and  failed;  the  practicable  seems  to  be  too  hard 
for  them  ever  afterwards.  They  who  begin  by 
anathematising  the  world  in  things  innocent,  in- 
different, or  even  laudable,  not  rarely  end  by  a 
reaction  of  thought  which  believes  that  the 
world  is  nothing  and  nowhere. 

But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  world  in  St. 
John's  sense — an  evil  world  brought  into  ex- 
istence by  the  abuse  of  our  free-will;  filled  by 
the  anti-trinity,  by  "  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the 
lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life." 

Let  us  not  confuse  "  the  world "  with  the 
earth,  with  the  whole  race  of  man,  with  gen- 
eral society,  with  any  particular  set,  however 
much  some  sets  are  to  be  avoided.  Look  at 
the  thing  fairly.  Two  people,  we  will  say,  go 
to  London,  to  live  there.  One,  from  circum- 
stances of  life  and  position,  naturally  falls  into 
the  highest  social  circle.  Another  has  intro- 
ductions to  a  smaller  set,  with  an  apparently 
more  serious  connection.  Follow  the  first  some 
evening.  He  drives  to  a  great  gathering.  The 
room  which  he  enters  is  ablaze  with  light;  jew- 
elled orders  sparkle  upon  men's  coats,  and  fair 
women  move  in  exquisite  dresses.  We  look  at 
the  scene  and  we  say — "  what  worldly  society 
has  the  man  fallen  into!  "  Perhaps  so,  in  a 
sense.  But  about  the  same  time  the  other  walks 
to  a  little  room  with  humbler  adjuncts,  where  a 
grave  and  apparently  serious  circle  meet  to- 
gether. We  are  able  to  look  in  there  also,  and 
we  exclaim — "  this  is  serious  society,  unworldly 
society."  Perhaps  so,  again.  Yet  let  us  read 
the  letters  of  Mary  Godolphin.  She  bore  a  life 
unspotted  by  the  world  in  the  dissolute  court 
of  Charles  II.,  because  the  love  of  the  Father 
was  in  her.  In  small  serious  circles  are  there 
no  hidden  lusts  which  blaze  up  in  scandals?  Is 
there  no  vanity,  no  pride,  no  hatred?  In  the 
world  of  Charles  II. 's  court  Mary  Godolphin 
lived  out  of  the  world  which  God  hated;  in  the 
religious  world  not  a  few,  certainly,  live  in  the 
world  which  is  not  God's.  For,  once  more,  the 
world  is  not  so  much  a  place — though  at  times 
its  power  seems  to  have  been  drawn  into  one 
intense  focus,  as  in  the  empire  of  which  Rome 
was  the  centre,  and  which  may  have  been  in  the 
Apostle's  thought  in  the  following  verse.  In 
the  truest  and  deepest  sense  the  world  consists 
of  our  own  spiritual  surrounding;  it  is  the  place 
which  we  make  for  our  own  souls.  No  walls 
that  ever  were  reared  can  shut  out  the  world 
from  us;  the  "  Nun  of  Kenmare  "  found  that  it 
followed  her  into  the  seemingly  spiritual  re- 
treat of  a  severe  Order.  The  world  in  its  es 
sence  is  subtler  and  thinner  than  the  most  in- 
finitesimal of  the  bacterian  germs  in  the  air. 
They  can  be  strained  off  by  the  exquisite  ap- 
paratus of  a  man  of  science.  At  a  certain 
height  they  cease  to  exist.  But  the  world  may 
be  wherever  we  are;  we  carry  it  with  us  wher- 
ever we  go,  it  lasts  while  our  lives  last.  No 
consecration  can  utterly  banish  it  even  from 
within  the  church's  walls;  it  dares  to  be  round 
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us  while  we  kneel,  and  follows  us  into  the  pres- 
ence of  God. 

Why  does  God  hate  this  "  world  " — the  world 
in  this  sense?  St.  John  tells  us.  "  If  any 
man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is 
not  in  him."  Deep  in  every  heart  must  be  one 
or  other  of  two  loves.  There  is  no  room  for 
two  master-passions.  There  is  an  expulsive 
power  in  all  true  affection.  What  tenderness 
and  pathos,  how  much  of  expostulation,  more 
potent  because  reserved — "  the  love  of  the 
Father  is  not  in  him"!  He  has  told  all  his 
"  little  ones  "  that  he  has  written  to  them  be- 
cause they  "  know  the  Father."  St.  John  does 
not  use  sacred  names  at  random.  Even  Voltaire 
felt  that  there  was  something  almost  awful  in 
hearing  Newton  pronounce  the  name  of  God. 
Such  in  an  incomparably  higher  degree  is  the 
spirit  of  St.  John.  In  this  section  he  writes  of 
"  the  love  of  the  Father,"  *  and  of  the  "  will  of 
God."f  The  first  title  has  more  sweetness  than 
majesty;  the  second  more  majesty  than  sweet- 
ness. He  would  throw  into  his  plea  some  of 
the  winningness  of  one  who  uses  this  as  a  re- 
sistless argument  with  a  tempted,  but  loving 
child — an  argument  often  successful  when  every 
other  fails.  "  If  you  do  this,  your  Father  will 
not  love  you;  you  will  not  be  His  child."  We 
have  but  to  read  this  with  the  hearts  of  God's 
dear  children.  Then  we  shall  find  that  if  the 
"  love  not  "  of  this  verse  contains  "  words  of 
extirpation  "  it  ends  with  others  which  are  in- 
tended to  draw  us  with  cords  of  a  man,  and  with 
bands  of  love. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  THE  SENSE  OF 
THE   VANITY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

1  John  ii.  17. 

The  connection  of  the  passage  in  which  these 
words  occur  is  not  difficult  to  trace  for  those 
who  are  used  to  follow  those  "  roots  below  the 
stream,"  those  real  rather  than  verbal  links 
latent  in  the  substance  of  St.  John's  thoughts. 
He  addresses  those  whom  he  has  in  view  with 
a  paternal  authority,  as  his  "  sons  "  in  the  faith 
— with  an  endearing  variation  as  "  little  chil- 
dren." He  reminds  them  of  the  wisdom  and 
strength  involved  in  their  Christian  life.  Theirs 
is  the  sweetest  flower  of  knowledge — "  to  know 
the  Father."  Theirs  is  the  grandest  crown  of 
victory — "  to  overcome  the  wicked  one."  But 
there  remains  an  enemy  in  one  sense  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  Evil  One — the  world.  By  the 
world  in  this  place  we  are  to  understand  that 
element  in  the  material  and  human  sphere,  in 
the  region  of  mingled  good  and  evil,  which  is 
external  to  God,  to  the  influence  of  His  Spirit, 
to  the  boundaries  of  His  Church — nay,  which 
frequently  passes  over  those  boundaries.  In 
this  sense  it  is,  so  to  speak,  a  fictitious  world, 
a  world  of  wills  separated  from  God  because 
dominated  by  self;  a  shadowy  caricature  of  crea- 
tion; an  anti-kosmos,  which  the  Author  of  the 
kosmos  has  not.  made.  What  has  been  well 
called  "  the  great  love  not  "  rings  out — "  love 
not  the  world."  For  this  admonition  two  rea- 
sons of  ever  enduring  validity  are  given  by  St. 
John.  (1)  The  application  of  the  law  of  human 
*  1  John  ii.  15,  16.  t  Ibid.  ver.  17. 


nature,  that  two  master-passions  cannot  co- 
exist in  one  man.  "  If  any  man  love  the  world, 
the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him."  (2)  The 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  world,  its  incurabl 
transitoriness,  its  "  visible  tendency  to  non- 
existence." "  The  world  passeth  away,  and  the 
lust  thereof." 

It  will  be  well  to  consider  how  far  this  thought 
of  the  transitoriness  of  the  world,  of  its  drifting 
by  in  ceaseless  change,  is  in  itself  salutary  and 
Christian,  how  far  it  needs  to  be  supplemented 
and  elevated  by  that  which  follows  and  closes 
the  verse. 


There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  up  to  a 
certain  point  this  conviction  is  a  necessary  ele- 
ment of  Christian  thought,  feeling,  and  char- 
acter; that  it  is  at  least  among  the  preliminaries 
of  a  saving  reception  of  Christ. 

There  is  in  the  great  majority  of  the  world 
a  surprising  and  almost  incredible  levity.  There 
is  a  disposition  to  believe  in  the  permanency 
of  that  which  we  have  known  to  continue  long, 
and  which  has  become  habitual.  There  is  a  tale 
of  a  man  who  was  resolved  to  keep  from  his 
children  the  knowledge  of  death.  He  was  the 
Governor  of  a  colony,  and  had  lost  in  succes- 
sion his  wife  and  many  children.  Two  only, 
mere  infants,  were  left.  He  withdrew  to  a 
beautiful  and  secluded  island,  and  tried  to  barri- 
cade his  daughters  from  the  fatal  knowledge 
which,  when  once  acquired,  darkens  the  spirit 
with  anticipation.  In  the  ocean-island  death  was 
to  be  a  forbidden  word.  If  met  with  in  the  pages 
of  a  book,  and  questions  were  asked,  no  answer 
was  to  be  given.  If  some  one  expired,  the  body 
was  to  be  removed,  and  the  children  were  to  be 
told  that  the  departed  had  gone  to  another 
country.  It  does  not  need  much  imagination  to 
feel  sure  that  the  secret  could  not  be  kept;  that 
some  fish  on  the  coral  reef,  or  some  bright  bird 
in  the  tropic  forest,  gave  the  little  ones  the  hint 
of  a  something  that  touched  the  splendour  of 
the  sunset  with  a  strange  presentiment;  that 
some  hour  came  when,  as  to  the  rest  of  us,  so 
to  them,  the  mute  presence  would  insist  upon 
being  made  known.  Ours  is  a  stranger  mode 
of  dealing  with  ourselves  than  was  the  father's 
way  of  dealing  with  his  children.  We  tacitly  re- 
solve to  play  a  game  of  make-believe  with  our- 
selves, to  forget  that  which  cannot  be  forgotten, 
to  remove  to  an  incalculable  distance  that  which 
is  inexorably  near.  And  the  fear  of  death  with 
us  does  not  come  from  the  nerves,  but  from 
the  will.  Death  ushers  us  into  the  presence  of 
God.  Those  of  whom  we  speak  hate  and  fear 
death  because  they  fear  God  and  hate  His 
presence.  Now  it  is  necessary  for  such  persons 
as  these  to  be  awakened  from  their  illusion. 
That  which  is  supremely  important  for  them  is 
to  realise  that  "  the  world  "  is  indeed  "  drifting 
by;  "  that  there  is  an  emptiness  in  all  that  is 
created,  a  vanity  in  all  that  is  not  eternal;  that 
time  is  short,  eternity  long.  They  must  be 
brought  to  see  that  with  the  world,  the  "  lust 
thereof "  (the  concupiscence,  the  lust  of  it, 
which  has  the  world  for  its  object,  which  be- 
longs to  it,  and  which  the  world  stimulates) 
passes  by  also.  The  world,  which  is  the  object 
of  the  desire,  is  a  phantom  and  a  shadow;  the 
desire  itself  must  be  therefore  the  phantom  of 
a  phantom  and  the  shadow  of  a  shadow. 
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This  conviction  has  a  thousand  times  over  led 
human  souls  to  the  one  true  abiding  centre  of 
eternal  reality.  It  has  come  in  a  thousand  ways. 
It  has  been  said  that  one  heard  the  fifth  chapter 
of  Genesis  read,  with  those  words  eight  times 
repeated  over  the  close  of  each  record  of 
longevity,  like  the  strokes  of  a  funeral  bell,  "and 
he  died;  "  and  that  the  impression  never  left 
him,  until  he  planted  his  foot  upon  the  rock 
over  the  tide  of  the  changing  years.  Sometimes 
this  conviction  is  produced  by  the  death  of 
friends— sometimes  by  the  slow  discipline  of  life 
— sometimes  no  doubt  it  may  be  begun,  some- 
times deepened,  by  the  preacher's  voice  upon 
the  watch-night,  by  the  effective  ritualism  of 
the  tolling  bell,  of  the  silent  prayer,  of  the  well- 
selected  hymn.  And  it  is  right  that  the  world's 
dancing  in,  or  drinking  in,  the  New  Year, 
should  be  a  hint  to  Christians  to  pray  it  in. 
This  is  one  of  the  happy  plagiarisms  which  the 
Church  has  made  from  the  world.  The  heart 
feels  as  it  never  did  before  the  truth  of  St. 
John's  sad,  calm,  oracular  survey  of  existence. 
"  The  world  passeth  away,  and  the  lust  thereof." 


II. 

But  we  have  not  sounded  the  depth  of  the 
truth — certainly  we  have  not  exhausted  St. 
John's  meaning — until  we  have  asked  something 
more.  Is  this  conviction  alone  always  a  herald 
of  salvation?  Is  it  always,  taken  by  itself,  even 
salutary?  Can  it  never  be  exaggerated,  and  be- 
come the  parent  of  evils  almost  greater  than 
those  which  it  supersedes? 

We  are  led  by  careful  study  of  the  Bible  to 
conclude  that  this  sentiment  of  the  flux  of 
things  is  capable  of  exaggeration.  For  there  is 
one  important  principle  which  arises  from  a 
comparison  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  New 
in  this  matter. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  Old  Testament  has 
infinitely  more  which  corresponds  to  the  first 
proposition  of  the  text,  without  the  qualification 
which  follows  it,  than  we  can  find  in  the  New. 

The  patriarch  Job's  experience  echoes  in  our 
ears.  "  Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman  hath  but 
a  short  time  to  live,  and  is  full  of  misery.  He 
cometh  up,  and  is  cut  down,  like  a  flower;  he 
fleeth  as  it  were  a  shadow,  and  never  continu- 
eth  in  one  stay."  The  Funeral  Psalms  make 
their  melancholy  chant.  "  Behold,  Thou  hast 
made  my  days  as  it  were  a  span  long.  .  .  . 
Verily  every  man  living  is  altogether  vanity. 
For  man  walketh  in  a  vain  shadow,  and  dis- 
quieteth  himself  in  vain.  .  .  .  O  spare  me  a 
little  that  I  may  smile  again."  Or  we  read  the 
words  of  Moses,  the  man  of  God,  in  that  an- 
cient psalm  of  his,  that  hymn  of  time  and  of 
eternity.  All  that  human  speech  can  say  is 
summed  up  in  four  words,  the  truest,  the  deep- 
est, the  saddest,  and  the  most  expressive,  that 
ever  fell  from  any  mortal  pen.  "  We  bring  our 
years  to  an  end,  as  a  sigh."  Each  life  is  a  sigh 
between  two  eternities! 

Our  point  is  that  in  the  New  Testament  there  is 
greatly  less  of  this  element — greatly  less  of  this 
pathetic  moralising  upon  the  vanity  and  fragility 
of  human  life,  of  which  we  have  only  cited  a  few 
examples — and  that  what  there  is  lies  in  a  differ- 
ent atmosphere,  with  sunnier  and  more  cheerful 
surroundings.  Indeed,  in  the  whole  compass  of 
the   New  Testament  there  is  perhaps  but  one 


passage  which  is  set  quite  in  the  same  key  with 
our  familiar  declamations  upon  the  uncertainty 
and  shortness  of  human  life — where  St.  James 
desires  Christians  ever  to  remember  in  all  their 
projects  to  make  deduction  for  the  will  of  God, 
"  not  knowing  what  shall  be  on  the  morrow." 
In  the  New  Testament  the  voice  which  wails 
for  a  second  about  the  changefulness  and 
misery  is  lost  in  the  triumphant  music  by  which 
it  is  encompassed.  If  earthly  goods  are  de- 
preciated, it  is  not  merely  because  "  the  load 
of  them  troubles,  the  love  of  them  taints,  the 
loss  of  them  tortures;"  it  is  because  better 
things  are  ready.  There  is  no  lamentation  over 
the  change,  no  clinging  to  the  dead  past.  The 
tone  is  rather  one  of  joyful  invitation.  "  Your 
raft  is  going  to  pieces  in  the  troubled  sea  of 
time;  step  into  a  gallant  ship.  The  volcanic  isle 
on  which  you  stand  is  undermined  by  silent 
fires;  we  can  promise  to  bring  you  with  us  to  a 
shore  of  safety  where  you  shall  be  compassed 
about  with  songs  of  deliverance." 

It  is  no  doubt  true  to  urge  that  this  style  of 
thought  and  language  is  partly  to  be  ascribed  to 
a  desire  that  the  attention  of  Christians  should 
be  fixed  on  the  return  of  their  Lord,  rather  than 
upon  their  own  death.  But,  if  we  believe  Scrip- 
ture to  have  been  written  under  Divine  guid- 
ance, the  history  of  religion  may  supply  us  with 
good  grounds  for  the  absence  of  all  exaggera- 
tion from  its  pages  in  speaking  of  the  misery  of 
life  and  the  transitoriness  of  the  world. 

The  largest  religious  experiment  in  the  world, 
the  history  of  a  relieion  which  at  one  time 
numerically  exceeded  Christendom,  is  a  gigantic 
proof  that  it  is  not  safe  to  allow  unlimited  li- 
cense to  melancholy  speculation.  The  true  sym- 
bol for  humanity  is  not  a  skull  and  an  hour- 
glass. 

Some  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  ago, 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  before 
Christ,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Nepaul, 
in  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  of  Central  India, 
an  infant  was  born  whom  the  world  will  never 
forget.  All  gifts  seemed  to  be  showered  on 
this  child.  He  was  the  son  of  a  powerful  king 
and  heir  to  his  throne.  The  young  Siddhartha 
was  of  rare  distinction,  brave  and  beautiful,  a 
thinker  and  a  hero,  married  to  an  amiable  and 
fascinating  princess.  But  neither  a  great  posi- 
tion nor  domestic  happiness  could  clear  away 
the  cloud  of  melancholy  which  hung  over  Sid- 
dhartha, even  under  that  lovely  sky.  His  deep 
and  meditative  soul  dwelt  night  and  day  upon 
the  mystery  of  existence.  He  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  life  of  the  creature  is  incurably 
evil  from  three  causes — the  very  fact  of  exist- 
ence, desire,  and  ignorance.  The  things  re- 
vealed by  sense  are  evil.  None  has  that  con- 
tinuance and  that  fixity  which  are  the  marks  of 
Law,  and  the  attainment  of  which  is  the  con- 
dition of  happiness.  At  last  his  resolution  to 
leave  all  his  splendour  and  become  an  ascetic 
was  irrevocably  fixed.  One  splendid  morning 
the  prince  drove  to  a  glorious  garden.  On  his 
road  he  met  a  repulsive  old  man,  wrinkled, 
toothless,  bent.  Another  day,  a  wretched  being 
wasted  with  fever  crossed  his  path.  Yet  a  third 
excursion — and  a  funeral  passes  along  the  road 
with  a  corpse  on  an  open  bier,  and  friends  wail- 
ing as  they  go.  His  favourite  attendant  is 
obliged  in  each  case  to  confess  that  these  evils 
are  not  exceptional — that  old  age,  sickness,  and 
death  are  the  fatal  conditions  of  conscious  ex- 
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istence  for  all  the  sons  of  men.  Then  the 
Prince  Royal  takes  his  first  step  towards  becom- 
ing the  deliverer  of  humanity.  He  cries — "  woe, 
woe  to  the  youth  which  old  age  must  destroy, 
to  the  health  which  sickness  must  undermine, 
to  the  life  which  has  so  few  days  and  is  so  full 
of  evil."  Hasty  readers  are  apt  to  judge  that 
the  Prince  was  on  the  same  track  with  the 
Patriarch  of  Idumea,  and  with  Moses  the  man 
of  God  in  the  desert — nay,  with  St.  John,  when 
he  writes  from  Ephesus  that  "  the  world  pass- 
eth  away,  and  the  lust  thereof." 

It  may  be  well  to  reconsider  this;  to  see  what 
contradictory  principle  lies  under  utterances 
which  have  so  much  superficial  resemblance. 

Siddhartha  became  known  as  the  Buddha, 
the  august  founder  of  a  great  and  ancient  reli- 
gion. That  religion  has  of  later  years  been  fa- 
vourably compared  with  Christianity — yet  what 
are  its  necessary  results,  as  drawn  out  for  us  by 
those  who  have  studied  it  most  deeply?  Scepti- 
cism, fanatic  hatred  of  life,  incurable  sadness  in 
a  world  fearfully  misunderstood;  rejection  of 
the  personality  of  man,  of  God,  of  the  reality  of 
Nature.  Strange  enigma!  The  Buddha  sought 
to  win  annihilation  by  good  works;  everlasting 
non-being  by  a  life  of  purity,  of  alms,  of  renun- 
ciation, of  austerity.  The  prize  of  his  high  call- 
ing was  not  everlasting  life,  but  everlasting 
death;  for  what  else  is  impersonality,  uncon- 
sciousness, absorption  into  the  universe,  but  the 
negation  of  human  existence?  The  acceptance 
of  the  principles  of  Buddhism  is  simply  a  sen- 
tence of  death  intellectually,  morally,  spiritually, 
almost  physically,  passed  upon  the  race  which 
submits  to  the  melancholy  bondage  of  its  creed 
of  desolation.  It  is  the  opium  drunkenness  of 
the  spiritual  world  without  the  dreams  that  are 
its  temporary  consolation.  It  is  enervating 
without  being  soft,  and  contemplative  without 
being  profound.  It  is  a  religion  which  is  spirit- 
ual without  recognising  the  soul,  virtuous  with- 
out the  conception  of  duty,  moral  without  the 
admission  of  liberty,  charitable  without  love. 
It  surveys  a  world  without  nature,  and  a  uni- 
verse without  God.  The  human  soul  under  its 
influence  is  not  so  much  drunken  as  asphyxiated 
by  a  monotonous,  unbalanced,  perpetual  repeti- 
tion of  one  half  of  the  truth — "  the  world  pass- 
eth  away,  and  the  lust  thereof." 

For  let  us  carefully  note  that  St.  John  adds 
a  qualification  which  preserves  the  balance  of 
truth.  Over  against  the  dreary  contemplation 
of  the  perpetual  flux  of  things,  he  sets  a  constant 
course  of  doing — over  against  the  world,  God 
in  His  deepest,  truest  personality,  "  the  will  of 
God  "■ — over  against  the  fact  of  our  having  a 
short  time  to  live,  and  being  full  of  misery,  an 
everlasting  fixity,  "  he  abideth  for  ever  " — (so 
well  brought  out  by  the  old  gloss  which  slipped 
into  the  Latin  text,  "  even  as  God  abideth  for 
ever  ").  As  the  Lord  had  taught  before,  so  the 
disciple  now  teaches,  of  the  rocklike  solidity, 
of  the  permanent  abiding,  under  and  over  him 
who  "  doeth."  Of  the  devotee  who  became  in 
his  turn  the  Buddha,  Cakhya-Mouni  could  not 
have  said  one  word  of  the  close  of  our  text. 
"  He " — but  human  personality  is  lost  in  the 
triumph  of  knowledge.  "  Doeth  the  will  of 
God " — but  God  is  ignored,  if  not  denied. 
"  Abideth  for  ever  " — but  that  is  precisely  the 
object  of  his  aversion,  the  terror  from  which 
he  wishes  to  be  emancipated  at  any  price,  by 
any  self-denial. 


It  may  be  supposed  that  this  strain  of  thought 
is  of  little  practical  importance.  It  may  be  of 
use,  indeed,  in  other  lands  to  the  missionary  who 
is  brought  into  contact  with  forms  of  Bud- 
dhism in  China,  India,  or  Ceylon,  but  not  to  us 
in  these  countries.  In  truth  it  is  not  so.  It  is 
about  half  a  century  ago  since  a  great  English 
theologian  warned  his  University  that  the  cen- 
tral principle  of  Buddhism  was  being  spread 
far  and  wide  in  Europe  from  Berlin.  This  prop- 
aganda is  not  confined  to  philosophy.  It  is  at 
work  in  literature  generally,  in  poetry,  in  novels, 
above  all  in  those  collection  of  "  Pensees " 
which  have  become  so  extensively  popular. 
The  unbelief  of  the  last  century  advanced  with 
flashing  epigrams  and  defiant  songs.  With 
Byron  it  softened  at  times  into  a  melancholy 
which  was  perhaps  partly  affected.  But  with 
Amiel,  and  others  of  our  own  day,  unbelief  as- 
sumes a  sweet  and  dirge-like  tone.  The  Sa- 
tanic mirth  of  the  past  unbelief  is  exchanged  for 
a  satanic  melancholy  in  the  present.  Many  cur- 
rents of  thought  run  into  our  hearts,  and  all  are 
tinged  with  a  darkness  before  unknown  from 
new  substances  in  the  soil  which  colours  the 
waters.  There  is  little  fear  of  our  not  hearing 
enough,  great  fear  of  our  hearing  too  much,  of 
the  proposition — "  the  world  passeth  away,  and 
the  lust  thereof." 

All  this  may  possibly  serve  as  some  explana- 
tion for  the  fact  that  the  Christian  Church,  as 
such,  has  no  fast  for  the  last  day  of  the  year,  no 
festival  for  New  Year's  Day  except  one  quite 
unconnected  with  the  lessons  which  may  be 
drawn  from  the  flight  of  time.  The  death  of  the 
old  year,  the  birth  of  the  new  year,  have  touch- 
ing associations  for  us.  But  the  Church  conse- 
crates no  death  but  that  of  Jesus  and  His  mar- 
tyrs, no  nativity  but  that  of  her  Lord,  and  of 
one  whose  birth  was  directly  connected  with 
His  own — John  the  Baptist.  A  cause  of  this 
has  been  found  in  the  fact  that  the  day  had 
become  so  deeply  contaminated  by  the  abomi- 
nations of  the  heathen  Saturnalia  that  it  was 
impossible  in  the  early  Church  to  continue  any 
very  marked  observation  of  it.  This  may  well 
be  so;  but  it  is  worth  considering  whether  there 
is  not  another  and  deeper  reason.  Nothing  that 
has  now  been  said  can  be  supposed  to  militate 
against  the  observance  of  this  time  by  Chris- 
tians in  private,  with  solemn  penitence  for  the 
transgressions  of  the  past  year,  and  earnest 
prayer  for  that  upon  which  we  enter — nothing 
against  the  edification  of  particular  congrega- 
tions by  such  services  as  those  most  striking 
ones  which  are  held  in  so  many  places.  But 
some  explanation  is  supplied  why  the  "  Water- 
night  "  is  not  recognised  in  the  calendar  of  the 
Church. 

Let  us  take  our  verse  together  as  a  whole 
and  we  have  something  better  than  moralising 
over  the  flight  of  time  and  the  transitoriness  of 
the  world;  something  better  than  vulgarising 
"  vanity  of  vanities  "  by  vapid  iteration. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  a  life  in  which  death 
and  evanescence  have  nothing  that  enforces 
their  recognition.  Now  the  removal  of  one 
dear  to  us,  now  a  glance  at  the  obituary  with 
the  name  of  some  one  of  almost  the  same  age 
as  ourselves,  brings  a  sudden  shadow  over  the 
sunniest  field.  Yet  surely  it  is  not  wholesome 
to  encourage  the  perpetual  presence  of  the 
cloud.  We  might  impose  upon  ourselves  the 
penance  of  being  shut  up  all  a  winter's  night 
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with  a  corpse,  go  half  crazy  with  terror  of  that 
unearthly  presence,  and  yet  be  no  more  spiritual 
after  all. 

We  must  learn  to  look  at  death  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  with  new  eyes.  We  all  know  how 
different  dead  faces  are.  Some  speak  to  us 
merely  of  material  ugliness,  of  the  sweep  of 
"  decay's  effacing  fingers."  In  others  a  new 
idea  seems  to  light  up  the  face;  there  is  the 
touch  of  a  superhuman  irradiation,  of  a  beauty 
from  a  hidden  life.  We  feel  that  we  look  on  one 
who  has  seen  Christ,  and  say — "We  shall  be  like 
Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is."  These 
two  kinds  of  faces  answer  to  the  two  different 
views  of  life. 

Not  the  transitory,  but  the  permanent;  not 
the  fleeting,  but  the  abiding;  not  death,  but  life, 
is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  The 
Christian  life  is  not  an  initial  spasm  followed  by 
a  chronic  dyspepsia.  What  does  St.  John  give 
us  as  the  picture  of  it  exemplified  in  a  believer? 
Daily,  perpetual,  constant  doing  the  will  of 
God.  This  is  the  end  far  beyond — somewhat  in- 
consistent with — obstinately  morbid  meditation 
and  surrounding  ourselves  with  multiplied  im- 
ages of  mortality.  Lying  in  a  coffin  half  the 
night  might  not  lead  to  that  end;  nay,  it  might 
be  a  hindrance  thereto.  Beyond  the  grave,  out- 
side the  coffin,  is  the  object  at  which  we  are  to 
look.  "  The  current  of  things  temporal,"  cries 
Augustine,  "  sweeps  along.  But  like  a  tree  over 
that  stream  has  risen  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
He  willed  to  plant  Himself  as  it  were  over  the 
river.     Are  you  whirled  along  by  the  current? 


Lay  hold  of  the  wood.  Does  the  love  of  the 
world  roll  you  onward  in  its  course?  Lay  hold 
upon  Christ.  For  you  He  became  temporal  that 
you  might  become  eternal.  For  He  was  so 
made  temporal  as  to  remain  eternal.  Join  thy 
heart  to  the  eternity  of  God,  and  thou  shalt  be 
eternal  with  Him." 

Those  who  have  heard  the  Miserere  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel  describe  the  desolation  which  set- 
tles upon  the  soul  which  surrenders  itself  to 
the  impression  of  the  ritual.  As  the  psalm  pro- 
ceeds, at  the  end  of  each  rhythmical  pulsation 
of  thought,  each  beat  of  the  alternate  wings  of 
the  parallelism,  a  light  upon  the  altar  is  ex- 
tinguished. As  the  wail  grows  sadder  the  dark- 
ness grows  deeper.  When  all  the  lights  are  out 
and  the  last  echo  of  the  strain  dies  away,  there 
would  be  something  suitable  for  the  penitent's 
mood  in  the  words — "  the  world  passeth  away, 
and  the  lust  thereof."  Upon  the  altar  of  the 
Christian  heart  there  are  tapers  at  first  un- 
lighted,  and  before  it  a  priest  in  black  vest- 
ments. But  one  by  one  the  vestments  are  ex- 
changed for  others  which  are  white;  one  after 
another  the  lamps  are  lighted  slowly  and  with- 
out noise,  until  gradually,  we  know  not  how, 
the  whole  place  is  full  of  light.  And  ever 
sweeter  and  clearer,  calm  and  happy,  with  a 
triumph  which  is  at  first  repressed  and  rever- 
ential, but  which  increases  as  the  light  becomes 
diffused,  the  words  are  heard  strong  and  quiet 
— a  plain-song  now  that  will  swell  into  an 
anthem  presently—"  he  that  doeth  the  will  of 
God  abideth  for  ever." 
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Ilaio'ia,  €(T\aTTj  i*>pa 
cariy'  *ai  Ka&jJC  rjKOu- 
<rare  on  6  ai'Ti'xpiaros 
tpXCTai,  Kai  vvv  avri- 
XpiffToi  iroAAoi  yeyo- 
volgiv'  66ev  yivuio~Kop.ev 
uti  ktj\6.77)  topa  eo"TtV. 
'E£  qfxutv  e£r}\0ov,  aAA' 
ovk  -fitrav  e£  r)/uu>c  ei 
■yap  c£  rjp.wu  ri<ravt 
fi€iX€vriK€i<Tav  av  p.e9' 
rjjiui)/'      aAA'     'iva     tpave~ 

puiduKTll'      OTl      OUK      el(T\v 

lrdvT€$  «f  rjp.u}V.  Kai 
vp.et?  xpio-fjia  c\€Te  cltto 
toO  ayiou,  Kai  oiSare 
irarra.  ovk  typa<\ja  v/luc, 
OT4  ouk  0t6"aT€  Trjv  aArj- 
0€iav,  aAA*  on  olSare 
avrrfv,  xai  on  irav 
>//t06os  «k  T7Js  aAriOeias 
ouk  ttrrtv.  Tt's  €&tiv  6 
i^€U0"T7|9,  ei  (it)  6  apvov- 
fiffOi  on  'Irjo-ous  ouk 
eo~Tir  6  XptO"Tos  ;  outos 
iariv  6  ayTi'xpiaTos,  6 
appouficrot  tov  irarepa 
Kai  rbv  vtoV.  7ra?  6 
dpvovpicvos  Toy  uioV, 
ou5c  tof  narepa  «xet*  ° 
OMoAo-ytov  Toy  vibv  Kai 
Toy  iraTepa  (yet.  'Y^ic is 
b  rjKouo-aTt  air'  ap^rjs, 
cv  VfjiLV  ixev*Tu>.  eat*  iv 
vp.lv  peivi)  o  ott'  ap)(i}s 
r\K0vaan,  xai  vpels  iv 
Tif  vi(ji  Kai  iv  T(p  iraTpi 
licpeiTe.  Kai  auTT/  itn'iv 
7)  trrayyeAia,  ijc  outos 
cmiyyeiAaTO  tj/aii',  rr)v 
£ui)i/  triv  aiuiviov.  TauTa 
iypa\pa  vp.lv  7T€pi  twv 
n\aviitvTotv  vp.as.  Kai 
iip.tU  to  xp'O-^a  o  «Aa- 
fitre  air'  aurou,  /xci/et  iv 
ypiiv,  xai  ou  ypeiav  e^eTt 
iva    tis     li&d<TKf     uuav" 


Filioli,  novissima 
hora  est:  et  sicut  au- 
distis  quia  antichris- 
tus  venit,  nunc  autem 
antichristi  multi  facti 
sunt,  unde  scimus 
quia  novissima  hora 
est.  Ex  nobis  prodi- 
erunt,  sed  non  erant 
ex  nobis,  nam  si  fuis- 
sent  ex  nobis,  per- 
mansissent  utique 
nobiscum ;  sed  ut 
manifesti  sint  q  Ho- 
niara non  sunt  omnes 
ex  nobis.  Sed  vos 
unctionem  habetis  a 
Sancto,  et  nostis  om- 
nia. Non  scripsi  vo- 
bis  quasi  ignoranti- 
bus  veritatem,  sed 
quasi  scientibus  earn, 
et  quoniam  omne 
mendacium  ex  veri- 
tate  non  est.  Quisest 
mendax,  nisi,  qui  ne- 
gat  quoniam  Iesus 
non  est  Christus?  Hie 
est  antichristus,  qui 
negat  Patrem  et  Fil- 
ium.  Omnisqui  negat 
Filium  nee  Patrem  ha- 
bet:  qui  confitetur 
Filium,  et  Patrem  ha- 
bet.  Vos  quod  audis- 
tis  ab  initio,  in  vobis 
permaneat.  Si  in  vo- 
bis permanserit  quod 
ab  initio  audistis,  et 
vos  in  Filio  et  Patre 
manebitis.  Et  hasc 
est  promissio  quam 
ipse  polliticus  est  vo- 
bis, vitam  aeternam. 
Haec  scripsi  vobis  de 
his  qui  seducunt  vos. 
Et      vos      unctionem 
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Little  children,  it  is 
the  last  time:  and  as 
ye  have  heard  that 
antichrist  shall  come, 
even  now  there  are 
many  antichrists; 
whereby  we  know 
that  it  is  the  last  time. 
They  went  out  from 
us,  but  they  were  not 
of  us;  for  if  they  had 
been  of  us,  they 
would  no  doubt  have 
continued  with  us: 
but  they  went  out, 
that  they  might  be 
made  manifest  that 
they  were  not  all  of 
us.  But  ye  have  an 
unction  from  the 
Holy  One,  and  ye 
know  all  things.  I 
have  not  written  unto 
you  because  ye  know 
not  the  truth,  but  be- 
cause ye  know  it,  and 
that  no  lie  is  of  the 
truth.  Whoisaliarbut 
he  that  denieth  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ  ? 
He  is  antichrist,  that 
denieth  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  Whoso- 
ever denieth  the  Son, 
the  same  hath  not 
the  Father:  [but}  he 
that  acknowledgeth 
the  Son  hath  the  Fa- 
ther also.  Let  that 
therefore  abide  in 
you,  which  ye  have 
heard  from  the  begin- 
ning. If  that  which 
ye  have  heard  from 
the  beginning  shall 
remain  in  you,  ye 
also  shall  continue  in 
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Little  children,  it  is 
the  last  hour:  and  as 
ye  heard  that  anti- 
christ cometh,  even 
now  have  there  arisen 
many  antichrists ; 
whereby  we  know 
that  it  is  the  last  hour. 
They  went  out  from 
us,  but  they  were  not 
of  us;  for  if  they  had 
been  of  us,  they  would 
have  continued  with 
us:  but  they  went  out, 
that  they  might  be 
made  manifest  how 
that  they  are  not  of 
us.  And  ye  have  an 
anointing  from  the 
Holy  One,  and  ye 
know  all  things.  I 
have  not  written  unto 
you  because  ye  know 
not  the  truth,  but  be- 
cause ye  know  it,  and 
because  no  lie  is  of 
the  truth.  Who  is  the 
liar  but  he  that  deni- 
eth that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ?  This  is  the 
antichrist,  even  he 
that  denieth  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son. 
Whosoever  denieth 
the  Son,  the  same 
hath  not  the  Father: 
he  that  confesseth  the 
Son  hath  the  Father 
also.  As  for  you,  let 
that  abide  in  you 
which  ye  heard  from 
the  beginning.  If  that 
which  ye  heard  from 
the  beginning  abide 
in  you,  ye  also  shall 
abide  in  the  Son,  and 
in   the    Father.     And 
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Little  children,  it  is 
a  last  hour;  and  as  ye 
heard  that  antichrist 
cometh,  so  now  many 
antichrists  are  in  ex- 
istence; whereby  we 
know  that  it  is  a  last 
hour.  They  went  out 
from  us,  but  they 
were  not  of  us;  for  if 
they  had  been  of  us 
they  would  have  con- 
tinued with  us:  but 
that  they  might  be 
made  manifest  how 
that  all  are  not  of  us, 
they  went  out.  But  ye 
have  unction  from 
the  Holy  One,  and  ye 
know  all  things.  I 
have  not  written  unto 
you  this — "  ye  know 
not  the  truth  "—but 
this — "ye  know  it," 
and  this — "every  lie 
is  not  from  the  truth." 
Who  is  the  liar  but 
he  that  denieth  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ? 
The  antichrist  is  this, 
he  that  denieth  the 
Father  and  the  Son. 
Whosoever  denieth 
the  Son  the  same  hath 
not  the  Father;  he 
that  confesseth  the 
Son  also  hath  the  Fa- 
ther. As  for  you — 
that  which  ye  heard 
from  the  beginning 
let  it  abide  in  you. 
If  that  abide  in  you 
which  from  the  be- 
ginning ye  heard,  ye 
also  shall  abide  in  the 
Son  and  in  the  Fa- 
ther.   And  this  is  the 
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GREEK. 

«AA'  (is  to  avrov  XP'0"M°- 
SiSdaxei.  vp.a?  irepi  ndv- 
TUf,  Kal  aATjfos  eariv, 
xai  ouk  €0"ne  t//eu8os*  fat 
xaOu);       €5i5a£ey       ir/iat, 

ft€f€tT€      €V      atlTifS.         Kat 

i/£/»\  TeKvta,  p.€y€Te  iv 
aiiTa}'  iva  OTav  <t>av€- 
pojCi),  O'X'uu.ei' 7roppr)<riai', 
<cai  /i>)  aicrxvvOu/biei'  a7r" 
auroO,  «c  tjj  jropoucria 
•auToO. 


quam  accepistte  ab 
eo,  maneat  in  vobis; 
et  non  necessehabetis 
ut  aliquis  doceat  vos, 
sed  sicut  unctio  eius 
docet  vos  de  omnibus, 
et  verutn  est.  et  non 
est  mendacium,  et 
sicut  docuit  vos  man- 
ete  in  eo.  Et  nunc, 
filioli,  manete  in  eo, 
ut  cum  apparuerit 
habemus  fiduciam,  et 
non  confundamur  ab 
eo  in  adventu  eius. 
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the  Son,  and  in  the 
Father.  And  this  is 
the  promise  that  He 
hath  promised  us, 
even  eternal  life. 
These  things  have  I 
written  unto  you  con- 
cerning them  that  se- 
duce you.  But  the 
anointing  which  ye 
have  received  of  Him 
abideth  in  you,  and 
ye  need  not  that  any 
man  teach  you  :  but 
as  the  same  anointing 
teacheth  you  of  all 
things,  and  is  truth, 
and  is  no  lie.  and  even 
as  it  hath  taught  you, 
ye  shall  abide  in  Him. 
And  now,  little  chil- 
dren, abide  in  Him; 
that,  when  He  shall 
appear,  we  may  have 
confidence, and  not  be 
ashamed  before  Him 
at  His  coming. 
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this  is  the  promise 
which  He  promised 
us,  even  the  life  eter- 
nal. Thess  things 
have  I  written  unto 
you  concerning  them 
that  would  lead  you 
astray.  And  as  for 
you,  the  anointing 
which  ye  received  of 
Him  abideth  in  you, 
and  ye  need  not  that 
any  one  teach  you; 
but  as  His  anointing 
teacheth  you  concern- 
ing all  things,  and  is 
true,  and  is  no  lie, 
and  even  as  it  taught 
you,  ye  abide  in  H  im. 
And  now,  my  little 
children,  abide  in 
Him;  that,  if  He  shall 
be  manifested,  we 
may  have  boldness, 
and  not  be  ashamed 
before  Him  at  His 
coming. 
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promise  which  He 
promised  us,  the  life, 
the  eternal///<?.  These 
things  have  I  written 
unto  you  concerning 
those  that  would  mis- 
lead you.  And  as  for 
you— the  anointing 
which  ye  received 
from  Him  abideth  in 
you,  and  ye  have  no 
need  that  any  be 
teaching  you:  but  as 
His  unction  is  teach- 
ing you  continually 
concerning  all  things, 
and  is  true,  and  is  not 
a  lie,  and  as  it  taught 
you,  so  shall  ye  abide 
in  Him.  And  now, 
children,  abide  in 
Him,  that  if  He  shall 
be  manifested  we 
may  have  boldness 
and  not  shrink  in 
shame  from  Him  in 
His  coming. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

KNOWING  ALL   THINGS. 

1  John  ii.  20. 

There  is  little  of  the  form  of  logical  argu- 
ment to  which  Western  readers  are  habituated 
in  the  writings  of  St.  John,  steeped  as  his  mind 
was  in  Hebraic  influences.  The  inferential 
"  therefore  "  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  Epistle. 
Yet  the  diligent  reader  or  expositor  finds  it 
more  difficult  to  detach  any  single  sentence, 
without  loss  to  the  general  meaning,  than  in  any 
other  writing  of  the  New  Testament.  The  sen- 
tence may  look  almost  as  if  its  letters  were 
graven  brief  and  large  upon  a  block  of  marble, 
and  stood  out  in  oracular  isolation — but  upon 
reverent  study  it  will  be  found  that  the  seem- 
ingly lapidary  inscription  is  one  of  a  series  with 
each  of  which  it  is  indissolubly  connected — 
sometimes  limited,  sometimes  enlarged,  always 
coloured  and  influenced  by  that  which  precedes 
and  follows. 

It  is  peculiarly  needful  to  bear  this  observa- 
tion in  mind  in  considering  fully  the  almost 
startling  principle  stated  in  the  verse  which  is 
prefixed  to  this  discourse.  A  kind  of  spiritual 
omniscience  appears  to  be  attributed  to  believ- 
ers. Catechisms,  confessions,  creeds,  teachers, 
preachers,  seem  to  be  superseded  by  a  stroke  of 
the  Apostle's  pen,  by  what  we  are  half  tempted 
to  consider  as  a  magnificent  exaggeration.  The 
text  sounds  as  if  it  outstripped  even  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise  of  the  new  covenant  con- 
tained in  Jeremiah's  prophecy — "  they  shall 
teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbour,  and 
every  man  his  brother,  saying,  Know  the  Lord: 
for  they  shall  all  know  Me,  from  the  least  of 
them  unto  the  greatest  of  them." 

The  passages  just  before  and  after  St.  John's 
splendid  annunciation  in  our  text  are  occupied 
with  the  subject  of  Antichrist,  here  first  men- 
tioned in  Scripture.  In  this  section  of  our 
Epistle  Antichrist  is  (1)  revealed,  and  (2)  re- 
futed. 

(1)  Antichrist  is  revealed  by  the  very  crisis 
which  the  Church   was  then   traversing.     From 


this  especially,  from  the  transitory  character  of 
a  world  drifting  by  them  in  unceasing  mutation, 
the  Apostle  is  led  to  consider  this  as  one  of 
those  crisis-hours  of  the  Church's  history,  each 
of  which  may  be  the  last  hour,  and  which  is 
assuredly— in  the  language  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity— a  last  hour.  The  Apostle  therefore  ex- 
claims with  fatherly  affection — "  Little  children, 
it  is  a  last  hour." 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  the  Apostolic  Church, 
because  it  came  from  those  who  had  received  it 
from  Christ,  there  was  one  awful  anticipation. 
St.  John  in  this  passage  gives  it  a  name.  He 
remembers  Who  had  told  the  Jews  that  "  if  an- 
other shall  come  in  his  own  name,  him  ye  will 
receive."  He  can  announce  to  them  that  "  as 
ye  have  heard  this  Antichrist  cometh,  even  so 
now  "  (precisely  as  ye  have  heard)  "  many  anti- 
christs have  come  into  existence  and  are  around 
you,  whereby  we  know  that  it  is  a  last  hour." 
The  name  Antichrist  occurs  only  in  these  Epis- 
tles, and  seems  purposely  intended  to  denote 
both  one  who  occupies  the  place  of  Christ,  and 
one  who  is  against  Christ.  In  "  the  Anti- 
christ "  the  antichristian  principle  is  personally 
concentrated.  The  conception  of  representa- 
tive men  is  one  which  has  become  familiar  to 
modern  students  of  the  philosophy  of  history. 
Such  representative  men,  at  once  the  products 
of  the  past,  moulders  of  the  present,  and  cre- 
ative of  the  future,  sum  up  in  themselves  tenden- 
cies and  principles  good  and  evil,  and  project 
them  in  a  form  equally  compacted  and  intensi- 
fied into  the  coming  generations.  Shadows  and 
anticipations  of  Antichrist  the  holiest  of  the 
Church's  sons  have  sometimes  seen,  even  in  the 
high  places  of  the  Church.  But  it  is  evident 
that  as  yet  the  Antichrist  has  not  come.  For 
wherever  St.  John  mentions  this  fearful  imper- 
sonation of  evil,  he  connects  the  manifestation 
of  his  influence  with  absolute  denial  of  the  true 
Manhood,  of  the  Messiahship,  of  the  everlasting 
sonship  of  Jesus,  of  the  Father,  Who  is  His  and 
our  Father.  In  negation  of  the  Personality  of 
God,  in  the  substitution  of  a  glittering,  but  un- 
real' idea  of  human  goodness  and  active  phi- 
lanthropy for  the  historical  Christ,  we  of  this 
age    may   not    improbably    hear    his    advancing 
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footsteps,  and  foresee  the  advent  of  a  day  when 
antichristianity  shall  find  its  great  representa- 
tive man. 

(2)  Antichrist  is  also  refuted  by  a  principle 
common  to  the  life  of  Christians  and  by  its 
result. 

The  principle  by  which  he  is  refuted  is  a  gift 
of  insight  lodged  in  the  Church  at  large,  and 
partaken  of  by  all  faithful  souls. 

A  hint  of  a  solemn  crisis  had  been  conveyed 
to  the  Christians  of  Asia  Minor  by  secessions 
from  the  great  Christian  community.  "  They 
went  out  from  us,  but  they  were  not  of  us;  for 
if  they  had  been  of  us,  they  would  have  con- 
tinued with  us  (which  they  did  not,  but  went 
out)  that  they  might  be  made  manifest  that  not 
all  are  of  us."  Not  only  this.  "  Yea  further,  ye 
yourselves  have  a  hallowing  oil  from  Him  who 
is  hallowed,  a  chrism  from  the  Christ,  an  unc- 
tion from  the  Holy  One,  even  from  the  Son 
of  God."  Chrism  (as  we  are  reminded  by  the 
most  accurate  of  scholars)  is  always  the  ma- 
terial with  which  anointing  is  performed,  never 
the  act  of  anointing:  it  points  to  the  unction  of 
prophets,  priests,  and  kings  under  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, in  whose  sacrifices  and  mystic  lan- 
guage oil  symbolises  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the 
spirit  of  joy  and  freedom.  Quite  possibly  there 
may  be  some  allusion  to  a  literal  use  of  oil  in 
Baptism  and  Confirmation,  which  began  at  a 
very  early  period;  though  it  is  equally  possible 
that  the  material  may  have  arisen  from  the 
spiritual,  and  not  in  the  reverse  order.  But 
beyond  all  question  the  real  predominant  refer- 
ence is  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the  chrism  here 
mentioned  there  is  a  feature  characteristic  of 
St.  John's  style.  For  there  is  first  a  faint  pre- 
lusive note  which  (as  we  find  in  several  other 
important  subjects)  is  faintly  struck  and  seems 
to  die  away,  but  is  afterwards  taken  up,  and 
more  fully  brought  out.  The  full  distinct  men- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  like  a  burst  of  the 
music  of  the  "  Veni  Creator,"  carrying  on  the 
fainter  prelude  when  it  might  seem  to  have  been 
almost  lost.  The  first  reverential,  almost  timid 
hint,  is  succeeded  by  another,  brief  but  signifi- 
cant— almost  dogmatically  expressive  of  the  re- 
lation of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  Christ  as  His 
Chrism,  "  the  Chrism  of  Him."  We  shall  pres- 
ently have  a  direct  mention  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
"  Hereby  we  know  that  He  abideth  in  us,  from 
the  Spirit  which  He  gave  us." 

Antichrist  is  refuted  by  a  result  of  this  great 
principle  of  the  life  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
living  Church.  "  Ye  have "  chrism  from  the 
Christ;  Antichrist  shall  not  lay  his  unhallowing 
disanointing  hand  upon  you.  As  a  result  of 
this,  "  ye  know  all  things." 

How  are  we  to  understand  this  startling  ex- 
pression? 

If  we  receive  any  teachers  as  messengers 
commissioned  by  God,  it  is  evident  that  their 
message  must  be  communicated  to  us  through 
the  medium  of  human  language.  They  come  to 
us  with  minds  that  have  been  in  contact  with  a 
Mind  of  infinite  knowledge,  and  deliver  utter- 
ances of  universal  import.  They  are  therefore 
under  an  obligation  to  use  language  which  is 
capable  of  being  misunderstood  by  some  per- 
sons. Our  Lord  and  His  Apostles  so  spoke  at 
times.  Two  very  different  classes  of  men  con- 
stantly misinterpret  words  like  those  of  our 
text.  The  rationalist  does  so  with  a  sinister 
smile;  the  fanatic  with  a   cry  of  hysterical  tri- 


umph. The  first  may  point  his  epigram  with 
effective  reference  to  the  exaggerated  promise 
which  is  belied  by  the  ignorance  of  so  many 
ardent  believers;  the  second  may  advance  his 
absurd  claim  to  personal  infallibility  in  all 
things  spiritual.  Yet  an  Apostle  calmly  says — 
"  ye  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,  and 
ye  know  all  things."  This,  however,  is  but  an- 
other asterisk  directing  the  eye  to.  the  Master's 
promise  in  the  Gospel,  which  is  at  once  the  war- 
rant and  the  explanation  of  the  utterance  here. 
"  The  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send 
in  My  name,  He  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and 
bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance  whatso- 
ever I  have  said  unto  you."  *  The  express 
limitation  of  the  Saviour's  promise  is  the  im- 
plied limitation  of  St.  John's  statement.  "  The 
Holy  Ghost  has  been  sent,  according  to  this  un- 
failing pledge.  He  teaches  you  (and,  if  He 
teaches,  you  know)  all  things  which  Christ  has 
said,  as  far  as  their  substance  is  written  down 
in  a  true  record — all  things  of  the  new  creation 
spoken  by  our  Lord,  preserved  by  the  help  of 
the  Spirit  in  the  memories  of  chosen  witnesses 
with  unfading  freshness,  by  the  same  Spirit  un- 
folded and  interpreted  to  you." 

We  should  observe  in  what  spirit  and  to  whom 
St.  John  speaks. 

He  does  not  speak  in  the  strain  which  would 
be  adopted  by  a  missionary  in  addressing  men 
lately  brought  out  of  heathenism  into  the  fold 
of  Christ.  He  does  not  like  a  modern  preacher 
or  tract-writer  at  once  divide  his  observations 
into  two  parts,  one  for  the  converted,  one  for 
the  unconverted;  all  are  his  "dear  ones"  as 
beloved,  his  "  sons "  as  brought  into  close 
spiritual  relationship  with  himself.  He  classes 
them  simply  as  young  and  old,  with  their  re- 
spective graces  of  strength  and  knowledge.  All 
are  looked  upon  as  "abiding";  almost  the  one 
exhortation  is  to  abide  unto  the  end  in  a  con- 
dition upon  which  all  have  already  entered,  and 
in  which  some  have  long  continued.  We  feel 
throughout  the  calmness  and  assurance  of  a 
spiritual  teacher  writing  to  Christian  men  who 
had  either  been  born  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Christian  tradition,  or  had  lived  in  it  for  many 
years.  They  are  again  and  again  appealed  to 
on  the  ground  of  a  common  Christian  confi- 
dence— "  we  know."  They  have  all  the  articles 
of  the  Christian  creed,  the  great  inheritance  of 
a  faithful  summary  of  the  words  and  works 
of  Christ.  The  Gospel  which  Paul  at  first 
preached  in  Asia  Minor  was  the  starting  point 
of  the  truth  which  remained  among  them,  il- 
lustrated, expanded,  applied,  but  absolutely  un- 
altered. What  the  Christians  whom  St.  John 
has  in  view  really  want  is  the  revival  of  fa- 
miliar truths,  not  the  impartation  of  new.  No 
spiritual  voyage  of  discovery  is  needed;  they 
have  only  to  explore  well-known  regions.  The 
memory  and  the  affections  must  be  stimulated. 
The  truths  which  have  become  "  cramped  and 
bed-ridden  "  in  the  dormitory  of  the  soul  must 
acquire  elasticity  from  exercise.  The  accumu- 
lation of  ashes  must  be  blown  away,  and  the 
spark  of  fire  beneath  fanned  into  flame.  This 
capacity  of  revival,  of  expansion,  of  quickened 
life,  of  developed  truth,  is  in  the  unction  com- 
mon to  the  faithful,  in  the  latent  possibilities  of 
the  new  birth.  The  same  verse  to  which  we 
have  before  referred  as  the  best  interpreter  of 
this  should  be  consulted  again.  There  is  an  in- 
*  John  xiv.  26. 
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structive  distinction  between  the  tenses — "  as 
His  unction  is  teaching  " — "  as  it  taught  you." 
The  teaching  was,  once  for  all,  the  creed  definite 
and  fixed,  the  body  of  truth  a  sum-total  looked 
upon  as  one.  "  The  unction  taught."  Once  for 
all  the  Holy  Spirit  made  known  the  Incarnation 
and  stamped  the  recorded  words  of  Christ  with 
His  seal.  But  there  are  depths  of  thought 
about  His  person  which  need  to  be  reverently 
explored.  There  is  an  energy  in  His  work 
which  was  not  exhausted  in  the  few  years  of  its 
doing,  and  which  is  not  imprisoned  within  the 
brief  chronicle  in  which  it  is  written.  There  are 
a  spirit  and  a  life  in  His  words.  In  one  aspect 
they  have  the  strength  of  the  tornado,  which  ad- 
vances in  a  narrow  line;  but  every  foot  of  the 
column,  as  if  armed  with  a  tooth  of  steel, 
grinds  and  cuts  into  pieces  all  which  resists  it. 
Those  words  have  also  depths  of  tenderness, 
depths  of  wisdom,  into  which  eighteen  centuries 
have  looked  down  and  never  yet  seen  the  last 
of  their  meaning.  Advancing  time  does  but 
broaden  the  interpretation  of  the  wisdom  and 
the  sympathy  of  those  words.  Applications  of 
their  significance  are  being  discovered  by  Chris- 
tian souls  in  forms  as  new  and  manifold  as  the 
claims  of  human  need.  The  Church  collectively 
is  like  one  sanctified  mind  meditating  inces- 
santly upon  the  Incarnation;  attaining  more  and 
more  to  an  understanding  of  that  character  as 
it  widens  in  a  circle  of  glory  round  the  form 
of  its  historical  manifestation — considering  how 
those  words  may  be  applied  not  only  to  self,  but 
to  humanity.  The  new  wants  of  each  successive 
generation  bring  new  help  out  of  that  inex- 
haustible store.  The  Church  may  have  "  de- 
cided opinions";  but  she  has  not  the  "deep 
slumber  "  which  is  said  to  accompany  them. 
How  can  she  be  fast  asleep  who  is  ever  learn- 
ing from  a  teacher  Who  is  always  supplying  her 
with  fresh  and  varied  lessons?  The  Church 
must  be  ever  learning,  because  the  anointing 
which  "  taught "  once  for  all  is  also  ever 
"  teaching." 
This  profound  saying  is  therefore  chiefly  true 


of  Christians  as  a  whole.  Yet  each  individual 
believer  may  surely  have  a  part  in  it.  "  There 
is  a  teacher  in  the  heart  who  has  also  a  chair 
in  heaven."  "  The  Holy  Spirit  who  dwells  in 
the  justified  soul, "  says  a  pious  writer,  "  is  a 
great  director."  May  we  not  add  that  He  is 
a  great  catechist?  In  difficulties,  whether 
worldly,  intellectual,  or  spiritual,  thousands  for 
a.  time  helpless  and  ignorant,  in  presence  of  dif- 
ficulties through  which  they  could  not  make 
their  way,  have  found  with  surprise  how  true  in 
the  sequel  our  text  has  become  to  them. 

For  we  all  know  how  different  things,  per- 
sons, truths,  ideas  may  become,  as  they  are  seen 
at  different  times  and  in  different  lights,  as  they 
are  seen  in  relation  to  God  and  truth  or  outside 
that  relation.  The  bread  in  Holy  Communion  is 
unchanged  in  substance;  but  some  new  and 
glorious  relation  is  superadded  to  it.  It  is  de- 
voted by  its  consecration  to  the  noblest  use 
manward  and  Godward,  so  that  St.  Paul  speaks 
of  it  with  hushed  reverence  as  "  The  Body."  * 
It  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  same  law  that  some 
one — once  perhaps  frivolous,  commonplace, 
sinful — is  taken  into  the  hand  of  the  great  High 
Priest,  broken  with  sorrow  and  penitence,  and 
blessed;  and  thereafter  he  is  at  once  personally 
the  same,  and  yet  another  higher  and  better  by 
that  awful  consecration  to  another  use.  So 
again  with  some  truth  of  creed  or  catechism 
which  we  have  fallen  into  the  fallacy  of  sup- 
posing that  we  know  because  it  is  familiar.  It 
may  be  a  truth  that  is  sweet  or  one  that  is  tre- 
mendous. It  awaits  its  consecration,  its  bless- 
ing, its  transformation  into  a  something  which 
in  itself  is  the  same,  yet  which  is  other  to  us. 
That  is  to  say,  the  familiar  truth  is  old,  in  it- 
self, in  substance  and  expression.  It  needs  no 
other,  and  can  have  no  better  formula.  To 
change  the  formula  would  be  to  alter  the 
truth;  but  to  us  it  is  taught  newly  with  a 
fuller  and  nobler  exposition  by  the  unction 
which  is  "  ever  teaching,"  whereby  we  "  know 
all  things." 

*  1  Cor.  xi.  29. 
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iav  ei&'iJTe  on  oVxaidt 
€0"Tiv  ytvijjtjKCTe  on  Tra? 
6  TTOtwc  Trjf  StKaioavvrjif 
tf  avTov  yeyeVi>T)T<u. 
I6ere  Troranrji/  aya-rrr)v 
6e6u>Ktf  r\ixiv  6  7raT7jp,  iva. 

t£kvo.  0eov  kAtJ0CJJU.€1',  Kal 

eaixev.  fiia  toOto  6  ko<t- 
jaos  oil  yivJtaKet.  »7ju-<xs, 
on  ouk  kyvia  o.vt6v. 
'Aya7T7jToi,  vvv  riKva. 
&€OV  €0*/LtcV,  Kal  ovnui 
€<})avep<i>$r]  Tt  e<r6fj.e9a' 
oiSajuei'  on  tar  <f>av(p(*)9r) 
b/xoiot  avTu>  €<roVe#a, 
on  oi/fdVcda  avTou  KaOJts 
i&Tlv.  Kal  ?Tas  6  e\iOV 
Tr)v  e\ni&a  TavTrjv  en 
auTcG  ayvi^ei  kavrbv 
Ka9u>?        €K€iyos        ayvos 

tOTlV.        IlaS   6  7TOIUJ1/    TTJI' 

a/j.apTi'ap  Kal  tj)v  avo/j-iav 
irotei.  «ai  i]  ap-apria 
earlv  17  avotJLia,  Kal 
o£6"aTe  on  eKetpos  e<pa- 
vepu)&r}  i^a  Tas  ap-apri'as 
aprj,  (cai  aixapria  eu 
avTio  ovk  ZuTLV.  was  6 
iv  auTw  fj.evu)v  ov\  ap.ap- 
TOV€l'  iras  6  a/LtapTal'ajl' 
ov\  €<opaK€f  auTOf  ov&e 
eyPbJKCi'   avToV.      IlatSt'a, 


Si  scitis  quoniam 
iustusest,  scitote quo- 
niam oninis  qui  facit 
iustitiam  ex  ipso  na- 
tus  est.  Videte  qua- 
lem  caritatem  dedit 
nobis  Pater  ut  filii 
Dei  nominemur  et  si- 
mus.  Propter  hoc 
mundus  non  novit 
nos,  quia  non  novit 
eum.  Carissimi,  nunc 
filii  Dei  sumus  et 
nondum  apparuit 
quid  erimus.  Sci- 
mus  quoniam  cum 
apparuerit  similes  ei 
erimus,  quoniam  vid- 
ebimuseum  sicutiest. 
Et  omnis  qui  habet 
spem  lianc  in  eo 
sanctificat  se.  sicut 
et  ille  sanctus  est. 
Omnis  qui  facit  pec- 
catum  et  iniquitateiri 
facit,  et  peccatum  est 
iniquitas.  Et  scitis 
quoniam  ille  apparuit 
ut  peccata  tulerit,  et 
peccatum  in  eo  non 
est.  Omnis  qui  in  eo 
manet  non  peccat,  et 
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If  ye  know  that  He 
is  righteous,  ye  know 
that  every  one  that 
doeth  righteousness 
is  born  of  Him.  Be- 
hold, what  manner  of 
love  the  Father  hath 
bestowed  upon  us, 
that  we  should  be 
called  the  sons  of 
God:  therefore  the 
world  knoweth  us 
not,  because  it  knew 
Him  not.  Beloved, 
now  are  we  the  sons 
of  God,  and  it  doth 
not  yet  appear  what 
we  shall  be:  but  we 
know  that,  when  He 
shall  appear,  we  shall 
be  like  Him;  for  we 
shall  see  him  as  he  is. 
And  every  man  that 
hath  this  hope  in  Him 
purifieth  himself, 
even  as  He  is  pure. 
Whosoever  commit- 
teth  sin  transgresseth 
also  the -law:  for  sin 
is  the  transgression 
of  the  law.  And  ye 
know    that     He    was 
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If  ye  know  that  He 
is  righteous,  ye  know 
that  every  one  also 
that  doeth  righteous- 
ness is  begotten  of 
Him.  Behold,  what 
manner  of  love  the 
Father  hath  bestowed 
upon  us,  that  we 
should  be  called  chil- 
dren of  God:  and  such 
we  are.  For  this  cause 
the  world  knowetn  us 
not,  because  it  knew 
Him  not.  Beloved, 
now  are  we  children 
of  God,  and  it  is  not 
yet  made  manifest 
what  we  shall  be.  We 
know  that,  if  He  shall 
be  manifested,  we 
shall  be  like  Him;  for 
we  shall  see  Him 
even  as  He  is.  And 
every  one  that  hath 
this  hope  set  on  Him 
purifieth  himself, 
even  as  He  is  pure. 
Every  one  that  doeth 
sin  doeth  also  law- 
lessness: and  sin  is 
lawlessness.     And  ye 
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If  ye  know  that  He 
is  righteous,  ye  are 
aware  that  every  one 
who  is  doing  right- 
eousness is  born  of 
Him.  Behold  what 
manner  of  love  the 
Father  hath  bestowed 
upon  us  that  we 
should  be  called  chil- 
dren of  God;-  and  we 
are.  Because  of  this 
the  world  knoweth  us 
not  because  it  knew 
not  Him.  Beloved, 
now  are  we  children  of 
God,  and  it  never  yet 
was  manifested  what 
we  shall  be  ;  but 
we  know  that  if  it 
shall  be  manifested 
we  shall  be  like  Him; 
for  we  shall  see  Him 
as  He  is.  And  every- 
one that  hath  this 
\\ope_fixed on  Him  is 
ever  purifying  him- 
self evtn  as  He  is 
pure.  Every  one  that 
is  doing  sin,  is  also 
doing  lawlessness  ; 
and,    indeed,     sin    is 
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SECTION   V— Continued. 


GREEK. 

pj)6ei?  TrAaeaTw  vp.ds* 
6  noiuiV  Tt)v  5iKatoo"uer»e 
Sixaio?  eo-Tte,  Kadios 
eKeieo?  SiKatds  eo-Tte.  o 
notCiV  TTje  dpapTtae  eK 
toG  Sta3oAov  eo-Tte,  oti 
air'  ap\r)s  o  Std|3oAo? 
dpapTaeet.  ei?  touto 
eifravepudr]  6  utb?  tou 
©eou,  tea  \v<rjl  Ta  epya 
tou  8ta/36Aou.  Trd?  6 
yeyeeer/peeo?  eK  tou 
©eou  dpapWae  ov  Trotei, 

OTt       (TTftpilO.       aVTOV         €V 

auTai  pe'eet'  Kai  ou  Suea- 
Tat  dtiapTaeeie,  oti  eK 
Tou  ©eou  yeye'eerjTat. 


omnis  qui  peccat  non 
vidit  eum  nee  cogno- 
vit eum.  Filioli, 
nemo  vos  seducat. 
Qui  facit  iustitiam, 
lustusest :  sicut  et  ille 
•instus  est:  qui  facit 
peccatum,  ex  diabolo 
est  quoniam  ab  initio 
diabolus  peccat.  In 
hoc  apparuit  Filius 
Dei,  ut  dissolvat  op- 
era diaboli.  Omnis 
qui  natus  est  ex  Deo 
peccatum  non  facit, 
quoniam  semen  ip- 
sius  in  eo  manet,  et 
non  potest  peccare, 
quoniam  ex  Deo  na- 
tus est. 
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manifested  to  take 
away  our  sins;  and  in 
Him  is  no  sin.  Who- 
soever abideth  in  Him 
sinneth  not:  whoso- 
ever sinneth  hath  not 
seen  him,  neither 
known  Him.  Little 
children,  let  no  man 
deceive  you:  he  that 
doeth  righteousness 
is  righteous,  even  as 
as  He  is  righteous. 
He  that  comtnitteth 
sin  is  of  the  devil;  for 
the  devil  sinneth  from 
the  beginning.  For 
this  purpose  the  Son 
of  God  was  mani- 
fested, that  He  might 
destroy  the  works  of 
the  devil.  Whoso- 
ever is  born  of  God 
doth  not  commit  sin: 
for  his  seed  remain- 
eth  in  him:  and  he 
cannot  sin,  because 
he  is  born  of  God. 
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REVISED   VERSION. 

know  that  He  was 
manifested  to  take 
away  sins;  and  in 
Him  is  no  sin.  Who- 
soever abideth  in  Him 
sinneth  not;  whoso- 
ever sinneth  hath  not 
seen  Him,  neither 
knoweth  Him.  My 
little  children,  let  no 
man  lead  you  astray; 
he  that  doeth  right- 
eousness is  righteous, 
even  as  He  is  right- 
eous; he  that  doeth 
sin  is  of  the  devil;  for 
the  devil  sinneth  from 
the  beginning.  To 
this  end  was  the  Son 
of  God  manifested, 
that  He  might  de- 
stroy the  works  of 
the  devil.  Whosoever 
is  begotten  of  God 
doeth  no  sin,  because 
His  seed  abideth  in 
him;  and  he  cannot 
sin,  because  he  is  be- 
gotten of  God. 
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lawlessness.  And  ye 
know  that  He  was 
manifested  that  He 
should  take  away 
sins;  and  sin  in  Him 
is  not.  Whosoever 
abideth  in  Him  is  not 
sinning;  every  one 
that  is  sinning  hath 
not  seen  Him  neither 
hath  known  Him. 
Little  children,  let  no 
man  mislead  you;  he 
that  is  doing  right- 
eousness is  righteous, 
even  as  He  is  right- 
eous: he  that  is  doing 
sin  is  of  the  devil,  be- 
cause the  devil  is  con- 
tinually sinning  from 
the  beginning.  Unto 
this  end  the  Son  of 
God  was  manifested 
that  He  might  destroy 
the  worksof  the  devil. 
Whosoever  is  born  of 
God  is  not  doing  sin; 
for  His  seed  abideth 
in  Him,  and  he  is  not 
able  to  be  sinning, 
because  he  is  born  of 
God. 


GREEK. 

ee  tout(i>  (paeepd  eo"Tte 
Ta  TeKea  tou  ©eou  icai 
to  T€Kva  tou  8ta3oAou. 
nd?    6    p.i}  7rotu>e  StKato- 

<JVVt\V  OUK      eCTTtP     eK     TOU 

©eou,  Kai  6  p.r)  ayaniav 
top  dSeA^be  auTOU"  oti 
avrr)  itrriv  r)  dyyeAta 
ije  i)Kouo"aTe  an  dp^r}?, 
tea  aya.TrCifJ.cv  dAAr/Aou?" 
ou  KaOtiK  Kdip  eK  tou 
Troeripou  r)e  Kai  H<r<l>a£e 
top  dSeA^be  auTou'  Kai 
\dpte  Tteo?  eo"<pa£ce 
ainov  ;  OTI  Ta  epya 
avTOv  novqpa  r)v,  Ta 
5e  tou  dSeAcpou  auTou 
StKata.  fir)  0aup.d£eTe, 
dSeA<j>oi,  ei  p.tO"ei  utids  b 
Koo"p.o?.  'Hpet?  oi5aju.ee 
OTt  jueTa3e3iJKap.ee  ex 
tou  OaeaTOU  ei?  ttip 
£<urie,  OTt  aya7rwp.ee 
tou?  aSeAtpouV  6  p.rj 
ayanoiv  p.e'eei  ee  T<3 
daeaTw"  Trd?  6  p.to"u>e 
Toe  d5eA(f»6e  a*Tou  ae- 
OpwrroKToeos  ivriV  Kai 
oiSaTe  oti  ira?  avOpui- 
iroxToeo?  ouk  exei  £u>rje 
atwetoe  ee  auTui  pe'eou- 
o*ae.  'Ee  toutoj  eyew- 
itap.ei'  Trie  ayarrrje,  oti 
eKeieo?  urrep  r)p.u>e  Trie 
xjivx/l"  ai/TOv  eflr/xe-  Kai 
rjpet?  6tpetAop.ee  urrep 
Tie  dSeA<pu>e  Ta?  if/u^as 
(Jeieai.  69  S'  ae  e\V 
Toe  /3ioe  tou  KoVpou 
Kal  0eu>prj  Toe  dSeA<pbe 
avrov  xpeiae  e^oeTa  Kal 
KAeiVfJ  Ta  oTrAay^ea 
auTou  an'  avrov,  7ru>? 
17  ayaTrr;  tou  ©eou  p.e'eet 
ee  auTtJ ;  Texet'a,  p.)) 
dyaTrdp.ee  Ady<o  p.r)Se 
yAu>ao*r;,  dAA*  epya>  Kal 
a\r)9eia.  Kal  ee  toutoi 
ytewo-xopee  OTt  eK  Tr}? 
dAr|0etas  eo*pe'e,  Kal 
ep-rrpoo-dep  auToO  Tret'o*o- 
p.ee  to?  KapSt'a;  r/pute' 
OTt  ede  KaTayteu»0"Kjj 
T7p.au'  17  KapSt'a,  OTt 
pet'fujk  eaTte  6  ©eo? 
tt)?  Kapb~ta^  r)p.a>e,  Kal 
ytetuo'Kei  wdeTa.  dya- 
jTTiToi,  ede  r)  KapSia 
)jp.we     /*>)     KaTaytetio-Kj) 


In  hoc  manifest! 
sunt  filii  Dei  et  filii 
diaboli.  Omnis  qui 
non  est  iustusnon  est 
ex  Deo,  et  qui  non 
diligit  fratrem  suum; 
quoniam  haec  est  ad- 
nuntiatio  quam  au- 
distis  ab  initio,  ut 
diligamus  a  Iter  u- 
trutu,  non  sicut  Cain 
ex  maligno  erat,  et 
occidit  fratrem  suum. 
Et  propter  quid  occi- 
dit eum?  Quoniam 
opera  eius  maligna 
erant,  fratris  autem 
eius  iusta.  Nolite 
mirari,  fratres,  si  odit 
nos  mundus.  Nos 
scimus  quoniam 
translati  sutnus  de 
morte  in  vitam,  quo- 
niam diligimus  fra- 
tres: qui  non  diligit, 
manet  in  morte.  Om- 
nis qui  odit  fratrem 
suum  homicida  est, 
et  scitis  quoniam  om- 
nis homicida  non  ha- 
bet  vitam  asternam  in 
se  manentem.  In  hoc 
cognovimus  carita- 
tem  Dei,  qucniam  ille 
pro  nobis  an  imam 
suam  posuit:  et  nos 
debemus  pro  fratri- 
bus  animas  ponere. 
Qui  habuerit  substan- 
tiam  mundi  et  viderit 
fratrem  suum  necesse 
habere  et  clauserit 
viscera  sua  ab  eo, 
quomodo  caritas  Dei 
manet  in  eo?  Filioli, 
non  diligamus  verbo 
nee  lingua  sed  opere 
et  veritate.  In  hoc 
cognovimus  quoniam 
ex  veritate  sumus:  et 
in  conspectu  eiussua- 
demus  corda  nostra, 
quoniam  si  repre- 
henderit  nos  cor  nos- 
trum, major  est  Deus 
corda  nostra m  et  no- 
vit  omnia.  Carissimi, 
si  cor  nostrum  non 
reprehenderit  nos,  fi- 
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In  this  the  children 
of  God  are  manifest, 
and  the  children  of 
the  devil:  whosoever 
doeth  not  righteous- 
ness is  not  of  God, 
neither  he  that  loveth 
not  his  brother.  For 
this  is  the  message 
that  ye  heard  from 
the  beginning,  that 
we  should  love  one 
another.  Not  as  Cain, 
who  was  of  that 
wicked  one,  and  slew 
his  brother.  And 
wherefore  slew  he 
him?  Because  his 
own  works  were  evil, 
and  his  brother's 
righteous.  Marvel 
not,  my  brethren,  if 
the  world  hate  you. 
We  know  that  we 
have  passed  from 
death  unto  life,  be- 
cause we  love  the 
brethren.  He  that 
loveth  not  his  brother 
abideth  in  death. 
Whosoever  hateth  his 
brother  isamurderer: 
and  ye  know  that  no 
murderer  hath  eter- 
nal life  abiding  in 
him.  Hereby  perceive 
we  the  love  of  God, 
because  He  laid  down 
His  life  for  us:  and  we 
ought  to  lay  down  our 
lives  for  the  breth- 
ren. But  whoso  hath 
this  world's  good,  and 
seeth  his  brother  have 
need,  and  shutteth  up 
his  bowels  of  compas- 
sion from  him,  how 
dwelleth  the  love  of 
God  in  him?  My  lit- 
tle children,  let  us  not 
love  in  word,  neither 
in  tongue;  but  in  deed 
and  in  truth.  And 
hereby  we  know  that 
we  are  of  the  truth, 
and  shall  assure  our 
hearts  before  Him. 
For  if  our  heart  con- 
demn   us,     God      is 
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In  this  the  children 
of  God  are  manifest, 
and  the  children  of 
the  devil:  whosoever 
doeth  not  righteous- 
ness is  not  of  God, 
neither  he  that  loveth 
not  his  brother.  For 
this  is  the  message 
which  ye  heard  from 
the  beginning,  that 
we  should  love  one 
another:  not  as  Cain 
was  of  the  evil  one, 
and  slew  his  brother. 
And  wherefore  slew 
he  him  ?  Because  his 
works  were  evil,  and 
his  brother's  right- 
eous. Marvel  not, 
brethren,  if  the  world 
hateth  you.  We  know 
that  we  have  passed 
out  of  death  into  life, 
because  we  love  the 
brethren.  He  that 
loveth  not  abideth 
in  death.  Whosoever 
hateth  his  brother  is 
a  murderer  :  and  ye 
know  that  no  mur- 
derer hath  eternal 
life  abiding  in  him. 
Hereby  know  we  love, 
because  He  laid  down 
His  life  for  us:  and  we 
ought  to  lay  down  our 
lives  for  the  brethren. 
But  whoso  hath  the 
world's  goods,  and 
beholdeth  his  brother 
in  need,  and  shutteth 
up  his  compassion 
from  him,  how  doth 
the  love  of  God  abide 
in  him  ?  My  little 
children,  let  us  not 
love  in  word,  neither 
with  the  tongue;  but 
in  deed  and  truth. 
Hereby  shall  we  know 
that  we  are  of  the 
truth,  and  shall  as- 
sure our  heart  before 
him,  whereinsoever 
our  heart  condemn 
us;  because  God  is 
greater  than  our 
heart,    and    knoweth 
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In  this  the  children 
of  God  are  manifest 
and  the  children  of 
the  devil:  every  one 
who  is  not  doing 
righteousness  is  not 
of  God,  neither  he 
that  is  not  loving  his 
brother.  For  this  is 
the  message  that  ye 
heard  from  the  be- 
ginning that  ye 
should  love  one  an- 
other. Not  as  Cain 
was  of  the  wicked 
one  and  slew  his 
brother  {.shall  we  be). 
And  wherefore  slew 
he  him?  because  his 
works  were  evil,  but 
those  of  his  brother 
righteous.  Brethren, 
marvel  not  if  the 
world  hate  you.  We 
know  that  we  have 
passed  over  from  the 
death  unto  the  life 
because  we  love  the 
brethren.  He  who 
loveth  not  abideth  in 
the  death.  Everyone 
who  hateth  his 
brother  is  a  mur- 
derer: and  ye  know 
that  no  murderer  hath 
eternal  life  abiding  in 
him.  Hereby  know 
we  The  Love  because 
He  laid  down  His  life 
for  us :  and  we  are 
bound  to  lay  down 
our  lives  for  the 
brethren.  But  whoso 
hath  the  living  of  the 
world  and  gazes  on 
his  brother  having 
need  and  shuts  out 
his  heart  from  him, 
how  doth  the  love  of 
God  abide  in  him  ? 
Children,  let  us  not 
love  in  word,  nor  with 
the  tongue,  but  in 
work  and  truth. 
Hereby  shall  we 
know  that  we  are  of 
the  truth  and  shall 
persuade  our  hearts 
before  Him.     For  if 
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SECTION    VI  -Continued 


GREEK. 

tffxuji1,  irappij<riav  e^o^er 
trpo?  Toy  Oeof,  Kai  o 
edf  aiTta/Mef.  Aa/x/Sdpo/xep 
trap'  aurou,  on  rd? 
cvTo\as  ai/Tov  TTjpou/Liei', 
Kai  Ta  apetTTa  ei-ujTTior 
avTov  Troiov/xev.  Kai 
aiJTrj  e<rTiv  1}  €vro\r) 
auTou,  iva.     7rio*Teuo-a>p.ei/ 

TCU       Ol'OMUTt       TOl)  1'ioO 

aurou  'Itjo-oO  XpiOTOV, 
Kai  d*ya7ru)ju.ei/  aAA^Aou?, 
Ka0(ij?  c5u>K€i/  ei'ToAijv. 
Kai  6  rr\puiv  ras  evToAd? 
auToO,  ey  avTw  /mci/€t,  Kai 
auTbs   €C  avrw.      Kai     ev 

TOVTOI       yil'uKTKOpei'         OTl 

fiivei  €v  iffxiv,  eK  toO 
ncevp.arof  oO  ^M'" 
c^uxey. 


duciam  habemus  ad 
Deum,  et  quodcum- 
que  petierimus  ac- 
cipiemus  ab  eo,  quo- 
niam  mandata  eius 
custodemus  et  ea  qua? 
sunt  placida  coram  eo 
facimus.  Et  hoc  est 
mandatum  eius  ut 
credamus  in  nomine 
filii  eius  Iesu  Christi 
et  diligamus  alteru- 
trum  sicut  dedit  man- 
datum  nobis.  Et  qui 
servat  mandata  eius, 
in  illo  manet  et  ipse 
in  eo:  et  in  hoc  scimus 
quoniam  manet  in  no- 
bis, de  spiritu  quern 
dedit  nobis. 
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greater  than  our 
heart,  and  knoweth 
all  things.  Beloved,  if 
our  heart  condemn  us 
not,  then  have  we  con- 
fidence toward  God. 
And  whatsoever  we 
ask,  we  receive  of 
Him, because  we  keep 
His  commandments, 
and  do  those  things 
that  are  pleasing  in 
His  sight.  And  this  is 
His  commandment, 
That  we  should  be- 
lieve on  the  name  of 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
and  love  one  another, 
as  He  gave  us  com- 
mandment. And  He 
that  keepeth  His  com- 
mandments dwelleth 
in  Him,  and  He  in  him. 
And  hereby  we  know 
that  He  abideth  in  us, 
by  the  Spirit  which 
He  hath  given  us. 
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all  things.  Beloved, 
if  our  heart  condemn 
us  not,  we  have  bold- 
ness toward  God;  and 
whatsoever  we  ask, 
we  receive  of  Him, 
because  we  keep  His 
commandments,  and 
do  the  things  that  are 
pleasing  in  His  sight. 
And  this  is  His  com- 
mandment, that  we 
should  believe  in  the 
name  of  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  and  love  one 
another,  even  as  He 
gave  us  command- 
ment. And  he  that 
keepeth  Hiscommand- 
mentsabideth  in  Him, 
and  He  in  him.  And 
hereby  we  know  that 
He  abideth  in  us,  by 
the  Spirit  which  He 
gave  us. 
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our  heart  condemn  us 
God  is  greater   than 
our  heart  and  know- 
eth   all    things.      Be- 
loved,   if    our    heart 
condemn  us  not  then 
have     we      boldness 
toward    God,     and 
whatsoever    we    ask 
we  receive    of    Him, 
for   we   observe  His 
commandments,    and 
are  doing  those  things 
that  are   pleasing   in 
His  sight.     And   His 
commandment  isthis, 
that    we    should    be- 
lieve the  name  of  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ  and 
love   one  another    as 
He    gave    command- 
ment.    And  he  who  is 
observing    His    com- 
mandments    abideth 
in    Him,    and    He    in 
him.     And  hereby  we 
know  that  He  abideth 
in  us  — from  the  Spirit 
which  He  gave  us. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

LOFTY  IDEALS  PERILOUS   UNLESS 
APPLIED. 

1  John  iii.  16-18. 

Even  the  world  sees  that  the  Incarnation  of 
Jesus  Christ  has  very  practical  results.  Even 
the  Christmas  which  the  world  keeps  is  fruitful 
in  two  of  these  results — forgiving  and  giving. 
How  many  of  the  multitudinous  letters  at  that 
season  contain  one  or  other  of  these  things — 
either  the  kindly  gift,  or  the  tender  of  recon- 
ciliation; the  confession  "I  was  wrong,"  or  the 
gentle  advance  "  we  were  both  wrong." 

Love,  charity  (as  we  rather  prefer  to  say),  in 
its  effects  upon  all  our  relations  to  others,  is  the 
beautiful  subject  of  this  section  of  our  Epistle. 
It  begins  with  the  message  of  love  itself — yet 
another  asterisk  referring  to  the  Gospel,  to  the 
very  substance  of  the  teaching  which  the  be- 
lievers of  Ephesus  had  first  received  from  St. 
Paul,  and  which  had  been  emphasised  by  St. 
John.  This  message  is  announced  not  merely 
as  a  sounding  sentiment,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
being  carried  out  into  action.  As  in  moral  sub- 
jects virtues  and  vices  are  best  illustrated  by 
their  contraries;  so,  beside  the  bright  picture  of 
the  Son  of  God,  the  Apostle  points  to  the 
sinister  likeness  of  Cain.  After  some  brief  and 
parenthetic  words  of  pathetic  consolation,  he 
states  as  the  mark  of  the  great  transition  from 
death  to  life,  the  existence  of  love  as  a  pervad- 
ing spirit  effectual  in  operation.  The  dark  op- 
posite of  this  is  then  delineated  in  consonance 
with  the  mode  of  representation  just  above.  But 
two  such  pictures  of  darkness  must  not  shadow 
the  sunlit  gallery  of  love.  There  is  another — 
the  fairest  and  brightest.  Our  love  can  only 
be  estimated  by  likeness  to  it;  it  is  imperfect 
unless  it  is  conformed  to  the  print  of  the 
wounds,  unless  it  can  be  measured  by  the 
standard  of  the  great  Self-sacrifice.  But  if  this 
may  be  claimed  as  the  one  real  proof  of  con- 
formity to  Christ,  much  more  is  the  limited  par- 
tial sacrifice  of  "  this  world's  good  "  required. 
51-Vol.  VI. 


This  spirit,  and  the  conduct  which  it  requires  in 
the  long  run,  will  be  found  to  be  the  test  of  all 
solid  spiritual  comfort,  of  all  true  self-condem- 
nation or  self-acquittal. 

We  may  say  of  the  verses  prefixed  to  this  dis- 
course, that  they  bring  before  us  charity  in  its 
idea,  in  its  example,  in  its  characteristics — in 
theory,  in  action,  in  life. 


We  have  here  love  in  its  idea,  "  hereby  know 
we  love."  Rather  "  hereby  know  we  The 
Love." 

Here  the  idea  of  charity  in  us  runs  parallel 
with  that  in  Christ.  It  is  a  subtle  but  true  re- 
mark, that  there  is  here  no  logical  inferential 
particle.  "  Because  He  laid  down  His  life  for 
us,"  is  not  followed  by  its  natural  correlative 
"  therefore  we,"  but  by  a  simple  connective 
"  and  we."  The  reason  is  this,  that  our  duty 
herein  is  not  a  mere  cold  logical  deduction.  It 
is  all  of  one  piece  with  The  Love.  "  We  know 
The  Love  because  He  laid  down  His  life  for 
us;  and  we  are  in  duty  bound  for  the  brethren 
to  lay  down  our  lives." 

Here,  then,  is  the  idea  of  love,  as  capable  of 
realisation  in  us.  It  is  continuous  unselfish- 
ness, to  be  crowned  by  voluntary  death,  if  death 
is  necessary.  The  beautiful  old  Church  tradi- 
tion shows  that  this  language  was  the  language 
of  St.  John's  life.  Who  has  forgotten  how  the 
Apostle  in  his  old  age  is  said  to  have  gone  on 
a  journey  to  find  the  young  man  who  had  fled 
from  Ephesus  and  joined  a  band  of  robbers; 
and  to  have  appealed  to  the  fugitive  in  words 
which  are  the  pathetic  echo  of  these — "  if  needs 
be  I  would  die  for  thee  as  He  for  us"? 


II. 

The  idea  of  charity  is  then  practically  illus- 
trated by  an  incident  of  its  opposite.  "  But 
whoso  hath  this  world's  good,  and  gazes  upon 
his    brother   in    need,    and    shuts    up   his    heart 
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against  him,  how  doth  the  love  of  God  abide  in 
him?  "  The  reason  for  this  descent  in  thought 
is  wise  and  sound.  High  abstract  ideas,  ex- 
pressed in  lofty  and  transcendent  language,  are 
at  once  necessary  and  dangerous  for  creatures 
like  us.  They  are  necessary,  because  without 
these  grand  conceptions  our  moral  language  and 
our  moral  life  would  be  wanting  in  dignity,  in 
amplitude,  in  the  inspiration  and  impulse  which 
are  often  necessary  for  duty  and  always  for 
restoration.  But  they  are  dangerous  in  propor- 
tion to  their  grandeur.  Men  are  apt  to  mistake 
the  emotion  awakened  by  the  very  sound  of 
these  magnificent  expressions  of  duty  for  the 
discharge  of  the  duty  itself.  Hypocrisy  delights 
in  sublime  speculations,  because  it  has  no  in- 
tention of  their  costing  anything.  Some  of  the 
most  abject  creatures  embodied  by  the  masters 
of  romance  never  fail  to  parade  their  sonorous 
generalisations.  One  of  such  characters,  as  the 
world  will  long  remember,  proclaims  that  sym- 
pathy is  one  of  the  holiest  principles  of  our 
common  nature,  while  he  shakes  his  fist  at  a 
beggar. 

Every  large  speculative  ideal  then  is  liable  to 
this  danger;  and  he  who  contemplates  it  re- 
quires to  be  brought  down  from  his  trans- 
cendental region  to  the  test  of  some  common- 
place duty.  This  is  the  latent  link  of  connection 
in  this  passage.  The  ideal  of  love  to  which  St. 
John  points  is  the  loftiest  of  all  the  moral  and 
spiritual  emotions  which  belong  to  the  senti- 
ments of  man.  Its  archetype  is  in  the  bosom 
of  God,  in  the  eternal  relations  of  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  "  God  is  love."  Its 
home  in  humanity  is  Christ's  heart  of  fire  and 
flesh;  its  example  is  the  Incarnation  ending  in 
the  Cross. 

Now  of  course  the  question  for  all  but  one  in 
thousands  is  not  the  attainment  of  this  lofty 
ideal — laying  down  his  life  for  the  brethren. 
Now  and  then,  indeed,  the  physician  pays  with 
his  own  death  for  the  heroic  rashness  of  draw- 
ing out  from  his  patient  the  fatal  matter. 
Sometimes  the  pastor  is  cut  off  by  fever  con- 
tracted in  ministering  to  the  sick,  or  by  volun- 
tarily living  and  working  in  an  unwholesome 
atmosphere.  Once  or  twice  in  a  decade  some 
heart  is  as  finely  touched  by  the  spirit  of  love 
as  Father  Damien,  facing  the  certainty  of  death 
from  a  long  slow  putrefaction,  that  a  congre- 
gation of  lepers  may  enjoy  the  consolations  of 
faith.  St.  John  here  reminds  us  that  the  ordi- 
nary test  of  charity  is  much  more  commonplace. 
It  is  helpful  compassion  to  a  brother  who  is 
known  to  be  in  need,  manifested  by  giving  to 
him  something  of  this  world's  "  good  " — of  the 
"living"  of  this  world  which  he  possesses. 


III. 

We  have  next  the  characteristics  of  love  in 
action.  "  My  sons,  let  us  not  love  in  word  nor 
with  the  tongue;  but  in  work  and  truth."  There 
is  love  in  its  energy  and  reality;  in  its  effort 
and  sincerity — active  and  honest,  without  indo- 
lence and  without  pretence.  We  may  well  be 
reminded  here  of  another  familiar  story  of  St. 
John  at  Ephesus.  When  too  old  to  walk  him- 
self to  the  assembly  of  the  Church,  he  was  car- 
ried there.  The  Apostle  who  had  lain  upon  the 
breast  of  Jesus;  who  had  derived  from  direct 
communication    with     Him    those    words    and 


thoughts  which  are  the  life  of  the  elect,  was  ex- 
pected to  address  the  faithful.  The  light  of  the 
Ephesian  summer  fell  upon  his  white  hair;  per- 
haps glittered  upon  the  mitre  which  tradition 
has  assigned  to  him.  But  when  he  had  risen 
to  speak,  he  only  repeated — "  little  children, 
love  one  another."  Modern  hearers  are  some- 
times tempted  to  envy  the  primitive  Christians 
of  the  Ephesian  Church,  if  for  nothing  else,  yet 
for  the  privilege  of  listening  to  the  shortest 
sermon  upon  record  in  the  annals  of  Christian- 
ity. When  Christian  preachers  have  behind 
them  the  same  long  series  of  virgin  years, 
within  them  the  same  love  of  Christ  and  knowl- 
edge of  His  mysteries;  when  their  very  presence 
evinces  the  same  sad,  tender,  smiling,  weeping, 
all-embracing  sympathy  with  the  wants  and  sor- 
rows of  humanity;  they  may  perhaps  venture 
upon  the  perilous  experiment  of  contracting 
their  sermons  within  the  same  span  as  St. 
John's.  And  when  some  who,  like  the  hearers 
at  Ephesus,  are  not  prepared  for  the  repetition 
of  an  utterance  so  brief,  begin  to  ask — "  why 
are  you  always  saying  this?  " — the  answer  may 
well  be  in  the  spirit  of  the  reply  which  the  aged 
Apostle  is  said  to  have  made—"  because  it  is 
the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  and  sufficient, 
if  it  only  be  fulfilled  indeed." 


IV. 


This  passage  supplies  an  argument  (capable, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  Introduction,  of  much 
larger  expansion  from  the  Epistle  as  a  whole) 
against  mutilated  views,  fragmentary  versions 
of  the  Christian  life. 

Th,ere  are  four  such  views  which  are  widely 
prevalent  at  the  present  time. 

(i)  The  first  of  these  is  emotionalism;  which 
makes  the  entire  Christian  life  consist  in  a  series 
or  bundle  of  emotions.  Its  origin  is  the  desire 
of  having  the  feelings  touched,  partly  from 
sheer  love  of  excitement;  partly  from  an  idea 
that  if  and  when  we  have  worked  up  certain 
emotions  to  a  fixed  point  we  are  saved  and  safe. 
This  reliance  upon  feelings  is  in  the  last  anal- 
ysis reliance  upon  self.  It  is  a  form  of  salva- 
tion by  works;  for  feelings  are  inward  actions. 
It  is  an  unhappy  anachronism  which  inverts  the 
order  of  Scripture;  which  substitutes  peace  and 
grace  (the  compendious  dogma  of  the  heresy 
of  the  emotions)  for  grace  and  peace,  the  only 
order  known  to  St.  Paul  and  St.  John.  The 
only  spiritual  emotions  spoken  of  in  this  Epis- 
tle are  "joy,  confidence,  assuring  our  hearts  be- 
fore Him":  the  first  as  the  result  of  receiving 
the  history  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospel,  the  Incarna- 
tion, and  the  blessed  communion  with  God  and 
the  Church  which  it  involves;  the  second  as 
tried  by  tests  of  a  most  practical  kind. 

(2)  The  next  of  these  mutilated  views  of  the 
Christian  life  is  doctrinalism — which  makes  it 
consist  of  a  series  or  bundle  of  doctrines  ap- 
prehended and  expressed  correctly,  at  least  ac- 
cording to  certain  formulas,  generally  of  a  nar- 
row and  unauthorised  character.  According  to 
this  view  the  question  to  be  answered  is — has 
one  quite  correctly  understood,  can  one  verbally 
formulate  certain  almost  scholastic  distinctions 
in  the  doctrine  of  justification?  The  well- 
known  standard — "the  Bible  only" — must  be 
reduced  by  the  excision  of  all  within  the  Bible 
except  the  writings  of  St.  Paul;  and  even  in  this 
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selected  portion  faith  must  be  entirely  guided  by 
certain  portions  more  selected  still,  so  that  the 
question  finally  may  be  reduced  to  this  shape — 
"am  la  great  deal  sounder  than  St.  John  and 
St.  James,  a  little  sounder  than  an  unexpur- 
gated  St.  Paul,  as  sound  as  a  carefully  expur- 
gated edition  of  the  Pauline  Epistles?" 

(3)  The  third  mutilated  view  of  the  Christian 
life  is  humanitarianism — which  makes  it  a  series 
or  bundle  of  philanthropic  actions. 

There  are  some  who  work  for  hospitals,  or 
try  to  bring  more  light  and  sweetness  into 
crowded  dwelling-houses.  Their  lives  are  pure 
and  noble.  But  the  one  article  of  their  creed 
is  humanity.  Altruism  is  their  highest  duty. 
Their  object,  so  far  as  they  have  any  object 
apart  from  the  supreme  rule  of  doing  right,  is 
to  lay  hold  on  subjective  immortality  by  living 
on  in  the  recollection  of  those  whom  they  have 
helped,  whose  existence  has  been  soothed  and 
sweetened  by  their  sympathy.  With  others  the 
case  is  different.  Certain  forms  of  this  busy 
helpfulness — especially  in  the  laudable  pro- 
vision of  recreations  for  the  poor — are  an  inno- 
cent interlude  in  fashionable  life;  sometimes, 
alas!  a  kind  of  work  of  supererogation,  to 
atone  for  the  want  of  devotion  or  of  purity — 
possibly  an  untheological  survival  of  a  belief  in 
justification  by  works. 

(4)  A  fourth  fragmentary  view  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  is  observationism,  which  makes  it  to 
consist  in  a  bundle  or  series  of  observances.  Fre- 
quent services  and  communions,  perhaps  with 
exquisite  forms  and  in  beautifully  decorated 
churches,  have  their  dangers  as  well  as  their 
blessings.  However  closely  linked  these  ob- 
servances may  be,  there  must  still  in  every  life 
be  interstices  between  them.  How  are  these 
filled  up?  What  spirit  within  connects  together, 
vivifies  and  unifies,  this  series  of  external  acts 
of  devotion?  They  are  means  to  an  end.  What 
if  the  means  come  to  interpose  between  us  and 
the  end — just  as  a  great  political  thinker  has 
observed  that  with  legal  minds  the  forms  of 
business  frequently  overshadow  the  substance  of 
business,  which  is  their  end,  and  for  which  they 
were  called  into  existence.  And  what  is  the 
end  of  our  Christian  calling?  A  life  pardoned; 
in  process  of  purification;  growing  in  faith,  in 
love  of  God  and  man,  in  quiet  joyful  service. 
Certainly  a  "  rage  for  ceremonials  and  statis- 
tics," a  long  list  of  observances,  does  not  in- 
fallibly secure  such  a  life,  though  it  may  often  be 
not  alone  the  delighted  and  continuous  expres- 
sion, but  the  constant  food  and  support  of  such 
a  life.  But  assuredly  if  men  trust  in  any  of 
these  things — in  their  emotions,  in  their  fa- 
vourite formulas,  in  their  philanthropic  works, 
in  their  religious  observances — in  anything  but 
Christ,  they  greatly  need  to  go  back  to  the 
simple  text,  "  His  name  shall  be  called  Jesus, 
for  He  shall  save  His  people  from  their  sins." 

Now,  as  we  have  said  above,  in  distinction 
from  all  these  fragmentary  views,  St.  John's 
Epistle  is  a  survey  of  the  completed  Christian 
life,  founded  upon  his  Gospel.  It  is  a  consum- 
mate fruit  ripened  in  the  long  summers  of  his 
experience.  It  is  not  a  treatise  upon  the  Chris- 
tian affections,  nor  a  system  of  doctrine,  nor 
an  essay  upon  works  of  charity,  nor  a  com- 
panion  to   services. 

Yet  this  wonderful  Epistle  presupposes  at  least 
much  that  is  most  precious  of  all  these  ele- 
ments.    (1)  It  is  far  from  being  a  burst  of  emo- 


tionalism.    Yet  almost  at  the  outset  it   speaks 
of  an   emotion  as   being  the   natural   result   of 
rightly  received  objective  truth.     St.  John  rec- 
ognises feeling,  whether  of  supernatural  or  nat- 
ural origin;  but  he  recognises  it  with  a  certain 
majestic   reserve.     Once  only  does  he   seem  to 
be  carried  away.     In  a  passage  to  which  refer- 
ence has  just  been  made,  after  stating  the  dogma 
of  the  Incarnation,  he  suffuses  it  with  a  wealth 
of    emotional    colour.     It    is    Christmas    in    his 
soul;  the  bells   ring  out  good  tidings   of  great 
joy.     ''These   things   write    we   unto   you.    that 
your  joy  may  be  full."     (2)  This   Epistle  is   no 
dogmatic    summary.     Yet    combining    its    pro- 
cemium  with  the  other  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  we 
have  the  most  perfect  statement  of  the  dogma 
of    the    Incarnation.     As    we    read    thoughtfully 
on,    dogma   after    dogma    stands    out    in    relief. 
The   divinity   of  the   Word,   the   reality   of   His 
manhood,  the  effect  of  His  atonement,  His  in- 
tercession,  His  continual  presence,   the  person- 
ality of  the  Holy  Spirit,  His  gifts  to  us,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Spirit  to  Christ,  the  Holy  Trinity — 
all  these  find  their  place  in  these  few  pages.     If 
St.   John   is   no   mere  doctrinalist  he   is  yet  the 
greatest  theologian  the   Church  has   ever   seen. 
(3)   Once  more;  if  the  Apostle's   Christianity  is 
no   mere  humanitarian   sentiment   to   encourage 
the  cultivation   of   miscellaneous  acts   of  good- 
nature, yet  it  is  deeply  pervaded  by  a  sense  of 
the  integral  connection  of  practical  love  of  man 
with  the  love  of  God.     So  much  is  this  the  case, 
that  a  large  gathering  of  the  most  emotional  of 
modern   sects   is  said  to   have   gone   on   with   a 
Bible   reading   in   St.   John's   Epistle   until   they 
came   to   the   words — "  we   know   that   we   have 
passed  from  death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the 
brethren."     The  reader  immediately  closed   the 
book,  pronouncing  with  general  assent  the  verse 
was  likely  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  children 
of  God.     Still  St.  John  puts  humanitarianism  in 
its  right  place  as  a  result  of  something  higher. 
"  This  commandment  have  we  from   Him,  that 
he  who  loveth  God  love  his  brother  also."     As 
if  he  would  say — "  do  not  sever  the  law  of  so- 
cial life   from  the   law  of  supernatural   life;   do 
not  separate  the  human  fraternity  from  a  Divine 
Fatherhood."     (4)  No  one  can  suppose  that  for 
St.  John  religion  was  a  mere  string  of  observ- 
ances.    Indeed,   to  some  his   Epistle   has   given 
the   notion   of  a   man   living  in   an   atmosphere 
where  external  ordinances  and  ministries  either 
did  not  exist  at  all,  or  only  in  almost  impalpa- 
ble forms.     Yet  in  that  wonderful  manual,  "  The 
Imitation  of  Christ,"  there  is  scarcely  the  faint- 
est trace  of  any  of  these  external  things;  while 
no'  one   could   possibly   argue   that   the    author 
was  ignorant  of,  or  lightly  esteemed,  the  ordi- 
nances and  sacraments  amongst   which  his  life 
must    have    been    spent.     Certainly    the    fourth 
Gospel    is    deeply    sacramental.     This    Epistle, 
with    its    calm,    unhesitating    conviction    of    the 
sonship  of  all  to  whom  it  is  addressed;  with  its 
view  of  the  Christian  life  as  in  idea  a  continuous 
growth  from  a  birth  the  secret  of  whose  origin 
is  given  in  the  Gospel;  with  its  expressive  hints 
of  sources  of  grace  and   power  and  of  a  con- 
tinual presence  of  Christ;  with  its  deep  mystical 
realisation  of  the  double  flow  from  the  pierced 
side  upon  the  cross,  and  its  thrice-repeated  ex- 
change   of   the    sacramental   order   "  water   and 
blood,"    for    the    historical    order    "  blood    and 
water";    unquestionably    has    the    sacramental 
sense  diffused  throughout   it.     The   Sacraments 
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are  not  in  obtrusive  prominence;  yet  for  those 
who  have  eyes  to  see  they  lie  in  deep  and  tender 
distances.  Such  is  the  view  of  the  Christian  life 
in  this  letter — a  life  in  which  Christ's  truth  is 
blended  with  Christ's  love;  assimilated  by 
thought,  exhaling  in  worship,  softening  into 
sympathy  with  man's  suffering  and  sorrow.  It 
calls  for  the  believing  soul,  the  devout  heart, 
the  helping  hand.  It  is  the  perfect  balance  in 
a  saintly  soul,  of  feeling,  creed,  communion,  and 
work. 

For  of  work  for  our  fellow-man  it  is  that  the 
question  is  asked  half  despairingly — "  whoso 
hath  this  world's  good,  and  seeth  "  (gazes  at) 
"  his  brother  have  need,  and  shutteth  up  his 
heart  against  him,  how  doth  the  love  of  God 
dwell  in  him."  Some  can  quietly  look  at  the 
poor  brother;  they  see  him  in  need.  They  may 
belong  to  "  the  sluggard  Pity's  vision-weaving 
tribe,"  who  expend  a  sigh  of  sentiment  upon 
such  spectacles,  and  nothing  more.  Or  they 
may  be  hardened  professors  of  the  "  dismal 
science,"  who  have  learned  to  consider  a  sigh 
as  the  luxury  of  ignorance  or  of  feebleness. 
But  for  all  practical  purposes  both  these  classes 
interpose  a  too  effectual  barrier  between  their 
heart  and  their  brother's  need.  But  true  Chris- 
tians are  made  partakers  in  Christ  of  the  mys- 
tery of  human  suffering.  Even  when  they  are 
not  actually  in  sight  of  brethren  in  want,  their 
ears  are  ever  hearing  the  ceaseless  moaning  of 
the  sea  of  human  sorrow,  with  a  sympathy 
which  involves  its  own  measure  of  pain,  though 
a  pain  which  brings  with  it  abundant  compensa- 
tion. Their  inner  life  has  not  merely  won  for 
itself  the  partly  selfish  satisfaction  of  personal 
escape  from  punishment,  great  as  that  blessing 
may  b'e.  They  have  caught  something  of  the 
meaning  of  the  secret  of  all  love — "  we  love 
because  He  first  loved  us."  *  In  those  words 
is  the  romance  (if  we  may  dare  to  call  it  so)  of 
*  i  John  iv.  ig. 


the  divine  love-tale.  Under  its  influence  the 
face  once  hard  and  narrow  often  becomes 
radiant  and  softened;  it  smiles,  or  is  tearful, 
in  the  light  of  the  love  of  His  face  who  first 
loved. 

It  is  this  principle  of  St.  John  which  is  ever 
at  work  in  Christian  lands.  In  hospitals  it  tells 
us  that  Christ  is  ever  passing  down  the  wards: 
that  He  will  have  no  stinted  service;  that  He 
must  have  more  for  His  sick,  more  devotion, 
a  gentler  touch,  a  finer  sympathy;  that  where 
His  hand  has  broken  and  blessed,  every  particle 
is  a  sacred  thing,  and  must  be  treated  rever- 
ently. 

Are  there  any  who  are  tempted  to  think  that 
our  text  has  become  antiquated;  that  it  no 
longer  holds  true  in  the  light  of  organised  char- 
ity, of  economic  science?  Let  them  listen  to 
one  who  speaks  with  the  weight  of  years  of 
active  benevolence,  and  with  consummate 
knowledge  of  its  method  and  duties.*  "  There 
are  men  who,  in  their  detestation  of  roguery, 
forget  that  by  a  wholesale  condemnation  of 
charity,  they  run  the  risk  of  driving  the  honest 
to  despair  and  of  turning  them  into  the  very 
rogues  of  whom  they  desire  so  ardently  to  be 
quit.  These  men  are  unconsciously  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  Socialists  and  the  Anarchists, 
the  only  sections  of  society  whose  distinct  inter- 
est it  is  that  misery  and  starvation  should  in- 
crease. No  doubt  indiscriminate  almsgiving  is 
hurtful  to  the  State  as  well  as  to  the  individual 
who  receives  the  dole,  but  not  less  dangerous 
would  it  be  to  society  if  the  principles  of  these 
stern  political  economists  were  to  be  literally 
accepted  by  any  large  number  of  the  rich,  and 
if  charity  ceased  to  be  practised  within  the  land. 
We  cannot  yet  afford  to  shut  ourselves  up  in 
the  castle  of  philosophic  indifference,  regardless 
of  the  fate  of  those  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  find  themselves  outside  its  walls." 
*  Lord  Meath. 


GREEK. 

Ayan-rjToi,     ^tj      iravTi. 
TryevfiaTt  7rto"TeveTe. 

aAAa  SoKijua^ere  Ta  nvev- 
/u-aTa,  €1  GK  TOV  @eou 
€0"TIV'       OTl     7ToAAoi      \p€V- 

6o7rpo$TjTcu  e£.:ATiAu0ao-iv 

€19  TOV  KOXTfXOV.      €V  TOVTlZ 

yivuHTKtTe  to  ITyeOfxa  toO 
©eou*  nav  TTvev/ia.  b 
bfjio\oy€L  'l-qtrovf  Xpttrrbv 
ev  capKt  e'ATiAvflora,  e< 
toO  @eou  tare.  kiI  -nav 
irveviMO.  o  ix'r)  ofioAoyet  tov 
'Itjtouv  XpiO"Tov  iv  0"ap«i 
e\rj\v9oTat   tK    rov    0eoO 

OVK  e<TTl*  Kai  TOVTO  e<TTl 
TO  TOU  al>TL)(pio~TOV,  O 
aKT)KOCLTe  OTl  €p\t"Tttt,  Kai 
VVV      €V     TtZ    KOO>La>     €0~Tlv 

7)877.  'Y/xei?  e<  tou  Oeou 
tare,  reKvia.  Kai  vevt- 
KrJKare  auTOuV  OTt  ju.ee- 
£u)v  e&Tiv  6  ef  iifjilv  77  0 
eV  Tai  ko&iiio.  AliToi  €K 
tou  koovaov  e£o~i  6"td 
TOVTO  CK  tou  kovixov 
AaAouo~i,  Kai  6  koo"ju\o? 
avTiov  axovtf  t)ju.6l$  ck 
rov  ®€ou  tffufc*  o  Ytv- 
u>o*ku>v  tov   ©edv,   dfcovei 

ritxtxlV  O?  OUK  €0~TIV  eK 
TOU      @eou,       OUK       aKOUet 

r\)j.u>v.  'E«  toutou  yivuxr- 
KOfiev  to  7rveufxa  tt)s 
oA7|9eias  Kai  to  nvtifia 
ttjs  7rAa»r)s. 


Carissimi,  nolite 
omni  spiritui  credere, 
sed  probate  spiritus 
si  ex  Deo  sint,  quo- 
niam  multi  pseudo- 
prophetas  exierunt  in 
mundum.  In  hoc 
cognoscitur  spiritus 
Dei.  Omnis  spiritus 
qui  confitetur  Iesum 
Christum  in  carne 
venisse,  ex  Deo  est: 
et  omnis  spiritus  qui 
solvit  Iesum  Christum 
ex  Deo  non  est;  et  hie 
est  Antichristus  quod 
audistis  quoniam  ve- 
nit  et  nunc  iam  in 
mundo  est.  Vos  ex 
Deo  estis,  filioli,  et 
vicistiseum,  quoniam 
maior  est  qui  in  vobis 
est  quam  qui  in  mun- 
do. Ipsi  de  mundo 
sunt:  ideo  de  mundo 
locuntur,  et  mundus 
eos  audit.  Nos  ex 
Deo  sumus:  qui  novit 
Deum  audit  nos;  qui 
non  est  ex  Deo,  non 
audit  nos.  In  hoc 
cognoscimus  spiritum 
veritatis  et  spiritum 
erroris. 


SECTION   VII 

AUTHORISED    VERSION. 

Beloved, believe  not 
every  spirit,  but  try 
the  spirits  whether 
they  are  of  God:  be- 
cause many  false 
prophets  are  gone  out 
into  the  world.  Here- 
by know  ye  the  Spirit 
of  God:  Every  spirit 
that  confesseth  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  come 
in  the  flesh  is  of  God: 
and  every  spirit  that 
confesseth  not  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  come 
in  the  flesh  is  not  of 
God:  and  this  is  that 
spirit  of  antichrist, 
whereof  ye  have 
heard  that  it  should 
come;  and  even  now 
already  is  it  in  the 
world.  Ye  are  of 
God,  little  children, 
and  have  overcome 
them:  because  greater 
is  He  that  is  in  you, 
than  he  that  is  in  the 
world.  They  are  of 
the  world:  therefore 
speak  they  of  the 
world,  and  the  world 
heareth  them.  We 
are  of  God:  he  that 
knoweth  God  heareth 
us:  he  that  is  not  of 
God  heareth  not  us. 
Hereby  know  we  the 
spirit  of  truth,  and 
the  spirit  of  error. 


REVISED    VERSION. 

Beloved,  believe  not 
every  spirit,  but 
prove  the  spirits 
whether  they  are  of 
God  ;  because  many 
false  prophets  are 
gone  out  into  the 
world.  Hereby  know 
ye  the  Spirit  of  God: 
every  spirit  which 
confesseth  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  come  in 
the  flesh  is  of  God: 
and  every  spirit 
which  confesseth  not 
Jesus  is  not  of  God: 
and  this  is  the  spirit 
of  the  antichrist, 
whereof  ye  have 
heard  that  it  cometh; 
and  now  it  is  in  the 
world  already.  Ye 
are  of  God,  my  little 
children,  and  have 
overcome  them  :  be- 
cause greater  is  He 
that  is  in  you,  than 
he  that  is  in  the 
world.  They  are  of 
the  world,  therefore 
speak  they  as  of  the 
world,  and  the  world 
heareth  them.  We 
are  of  God:  he  that 
knoweth  God  heareth 
us:  he  who  is  not  of 
God  heareth  us  not. 
By  this  we  know  the 
spirit  of  truth  and  the 
spirit  of  error. 


ANOTHER  VERSION. 

Beloved, believe  not 
any  spirit,  but  try  the 
spirits  whether  they 
are  of  God  :  because 
many  false  prophets 
are  gone  out  into  the 
world.  Hereby  know 
ye  the  spirit  of  God: 
every  spirit  that  con- 
fesseth Jesus  Christ 
come  in  the  flesh  is  of 
God:  and  every  spirit 
which  confesseth  not 
Jesus  is  not  of  God: 
and  this  is  that/<?ztw 
o  f  the  antichrist 
whereof  ye  have 
heard  that  it  cometh, 
and  even  now  it  is  in 
the  world  already. 
Ye  are  of  God,  chil- 
dren, and  have  con- 
quered them:  because 
greater  is  He  that  is 
in  vou,  than  he  that  is 
in  "the  world.  They 
are  of  the  world, 
therefore  of  the  world 
is  their  manner  of 
speech,  and  the  world 
heareth  them.  We 
are  of  God;  he  that 
knoweth  God  heareth 
us,  he  who  is  not  of 
God  heareth  not  us. 
From  this  we  know 
the  spirit  of  The 
Truth,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  error. 


i  John  iii.  16.18.]  LOFTY    IDEALS    PERILOUS    UNLESS    APPLIED. 
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SECTION    VIII. 


GBEBK. 

AyoinjToi,  dyanCifitv 
dAAijAovt ,  oti  r)  aydmj  <k 
TOV  ©«OU  fori,  icai  rrd?  6 
ayanujv  «  toO  ©eou  yeyeV- 
hjtii  <tai  ytpucricei  Ton 
©ebV"  6  M»?  dyairuf  ov< 
iypui  tbv  ©eof"  oti  6 
©ebs  oydirij  ecrnV.  'Ee 
TOUTifi  i<t>a.vtpui8i)  i)  dydirr) 

TOV  ©COU  CP  Tfp.1  f,   OTI  TOf 

vibv  avTov  TOf  /toi'oyei'*} 
drreo-TaAicei'  6  ©ebs  ets 
toi/  icbctytoi',  iVa  £rjo~u}fj,€v 

61         aVTOU.  CC         TOUTtil 

eo-rli'  >)  aydirrj,  ou^  oti 
TjMet?  nyarrijcrafjiev  TOf 
©ebf,  aAA*  on  avTOs 
^ydirijo-ei'  >)/uds  *ai 
direoreiAe  Tbf  vibe  airTov 
iAacr^AOi'  7T6pi  ruiv  a/j-txp- 
Ttcov  r)fj.iov.  dyanrfTol, 
ei  OVTW5  6  ®cbs  rjyamjaev 
VjHids.  icai  19/neis  b<peiAo(xef 
dAA7/Aouc:  dya7rdi'.  ©ebf 
ouoYt?  iruJTTOTe  Teoe'aTat- 
edf  dyairtujaei'  dAAijAous, 
b  ©ebs  er  qfxiV  /xci'tt, 
icai  17  dydirij  avToC 
T€TeAccu>fjiev7;  eonf  £v 
rjfxt^.  eV  tovtoi  ytfujcr- 
KOfxev  OTt  eV  avTw  /xei'O- 
ju.ei>  «ai  avTOS  ei>  rj/ottf, 
OTi  6K  toC  n^eunaTOs 
auToO  SeSiOKCv  rtfj.LV. 
Kai  t)/x«'?  Tefleduefla  icai 

ftapTVpOUftef  OTt  6    TTaT7]p 

dTre'draAice  toc  utbf 
crtorqpa  toO  k6<thov.  bs 
df         bjaoAoy>jo-fl  oti 

'ItjctoOs  ecrTty  b  uibs  Toy 
©coy,  b  ©ebs  ef  atiTai 
fieVet  (cat  auTbs  eV  toi 
©eai.  Kai  rjjuieis  eyvui- 
KOftei'  icai  TreTriOTeiiicafAei' 
tt)k  dyaTriji'  iji»  c)(et  6 
©€05  €f  ^jLtti'.  b  ©ebs 
dydirij  eo-Ti,  icai  b  pienton 
€V  T#  aydiri  ev  Tai  ©eai 
flivtl,    icai     b     ©ebs     ei» 

auTai.         'El*     TOUTtU    T€Te- 

Aet'uiTat  r)  dydirrj  ftefcV 
ritxui',  lva  rrappijcrtai' 
e^bijLtei/  ev  rn  Tj/utepct  t»}s 
icpicreuis*  OTt  icaduis 
exetpbs  ecfTt  icai  rj/xeis 
ecTfief  ef  Tip  KO<TfXu> 
TOVTio.  <pofio<;  oiiK  ia-riv 
kv  Tjj  dydnfi,  dAA*  7) 
TeAeta  dydnr\  e fu>  ^dAAet 
toi/  <f>b£oi',  OTt  b  <^>b^05 
icbAacrti'   exei,    b     8e    00- 

^oO|A€l/09    OV    TeT€A€l'aiTat 

€V  T)j  dya77)7.  ijixels 
aya.irtofj.ev  atiTOf.  oti 
auT05  jrpaiTOC:  )jydrrr)cre</ 
ij/tds.  'Edf  Tts  eiTJJ, 
*OTt  dyairai  TOf  ©ebv, 
icai  toi'  dSeA^bf  auTOv 
liicrij,  i^fiio-TT)?  ecrTtV-  b 
yap  fii7  dya7ru>i'  toi/ 
aScA^ibi'  auTou  b^  etupa/ce 
tov  ©ebii  bv  ouy  euipaice 
xcu?  Ouiarat  ayairdv  ; 
icai  ravrriv  tijv  cutoAtih 
e^op.ei'  an1'  auTOu,  ifa 
b  dyaTraii'  rbv  &ebv 
dyaTra  icai  tov  dSeAcpbi' 
auTou. 

lid?      O      TrtO"T€UWll       OTt 

'Itjctou?  eo"Ttf  b  XptcrTO? 
€K  toO  ©eoO  yeyeVi/rjTat* 
icai  n-ds  b  dyaircii'  toi/ 
yew^crai'Ta  ayaTra  icai 
Tof  yeyevvrifj.evov  t£ 
avTov.  ev  toutoi  ytftoa"- 
KOfxiv  oti  dyaTrd>p.ei>  7a 
TCKva  toO  ©eou,  OTav  rbv 
&ebv  dyanu>fj-ev  icai  Tas 
ei/ToAd?  auTou  Trfpujixev. 
avTrf  yap  eo"Ttf  q  dydrrj) 
toO  ©eou,  tfa  Tas  cfToAds 
avToC  Tijpunei'. 


LATIN. 

Carissimi,  diliga- 
mus  invicem,  quo- 
niam  caritas  ex  Deo 
est,  et  omnis  qui  dili- 
git  ex  Deo  natus  est 
et  cognoscit  Deum. 
Qui  non  diligit  non 
novit  Deum,  quoniam 
Deus  caritas  est.  In 
hoc  apparuit  caritas 
Dei  in  nobis,  quoniam 
Filium  Suum  unigen- 
itum  misit  Deus  in 
mundum,  ut  viva- 
mus  per  Eum.  In  hoc 
est  caritas,  non  quasi 
nos  dilexreimus 
Deum,  sed  quoniam 
ipse  dilexit  nos  et 
misit  Filium  suum 
propitionem  pro  pec- 
catis  nostris.  Caris- 
simi, si  sic  Deus 
dilexit  nos,  et  nos 
debemus  alterutrum 
diligere.  Deum  nemo 
vidit  unquam:  si  di- 
ligamus  invicem, 
Deus  in  nobis  manet, 
et  caritas  eius  in  no- 
bis perfecta  est.  In 
hoc  intelligimus  quo- 
niam in  eo  mane- 
mus  et  ipse  in  nobis, 
quoniam  de  Spiritu 
Suo  dedit  nobis.  Et 
nos  vidimus  et  tes- 
tificamur  quoniam 
Pater  misit  Filium 
salvatorem  mundi. 
Quicunque  confessus 
fuerit  quoniam  Iesus 
est  Filius  Dei,  Deus 
in  eo  manet,  et  ipse  in 
Deo.  Et  nos  cogno- 
vimus  et  credimus. 
caritati  Dei  quam 
habet  Deus  in  nobis. 
Deus  caritas  est,  et 
qui  manet  in  caritate 
in  Deo  manet,  et  Deus 
in  eo.  In  hoc  perfecta 
est  nobiscum  caritas 
ut  fiduciam  habeamus 
in  die  iudicii  quia  si- 
cut  ille  est  et  nos  su- 
mus  in  hoc  mundo. 
Timor  non  est  in  cari- 
tate, sed  perfecta 
caritas  foras  mittit 
timorem  ;  quoniam 
timor  poenain  habet, 
qui  autem  timet  non 
est  perfectus  in  cari- 
tate. Nos  ergo  diliga- 
mus  invicem  quoniam 
Deus  prior  dilexit 
nos.  Si  quis  dixerit 
quoniam  d  i  1  i  go 
Deum,  et  fratrem 
suum  oderit,  mendax 
est:  qui  enim  non  dili- 
git fratrem  suum 
quem  vidit,  Deum 
quern  non  vidit  quo- 
modo  potest  diligere  ? 
Et  hoc  mandatum 
habemus  a  Deo,  ut 
qui  diligat  Deum  dili- 
gat  et  fratrem  suum. 

Omnis  qui  credit 
quoniam  Iesus  est 
Christus,  ex  Deo  na- 
tus est;  et  omnis  qui 
diligit  eum  qui  gen- 
uit,  diligit  eum  qui  na- 
tus est  ex  eo.  In  hoc 
cognosci mus  quoniam 
diligimus  natos  Dei, 
cum  Deum  diligamus 
et  mandata  eius  faci- 
amus.  Haec  est  enim 
caritas  Dei,  ut  man- 
data  eius  custodia- 
mus. 


AUTHORISED   VBRS10N. 

Beloved,  let  us  love 
one  another:  for  love 
is  of  God;  and  every 
one  that  loveth  is 
born  of  God,  and 
knoweth  God.  He 
that  loveth  not  know- 
eth not  God;  for  God 
is  love.  In  this  was 
manifested  the  love 
of  God  toward  us,  be- 
cause that  God  sent 
Hisonly  begotten  Son 
into  the  world,  that 
we  might  live  through 
Him.  Herein  is  love, 
not  that  we  loved 
God,  but  that  He 
loved  us,  and  sent 
His  Son  to  be  the  pro- 
pitiation for  our  sins. 
Beloved,  if  God  so 
loved  us,  we  ought 
also  to  love  one  an- 
other. No  man  hath 
seen  God  at  any  time. 
If  we  love  one  an- 
other, God  dwelleth 
in  us,  and  His  love  is 
perfected  in  us.  Here- 
by know  we  that 
we  dwell  in  Him, 
and  He  in  us,  because 
He  hath  given  us  of 
His  Spirit.  And  we 
have  seen  and  do  tes- 
tify that  the  Father 
sent  the  Son  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  the  world. 
Whosoever  shall  con- 
fess that  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God,  God 
dwelleth  in  him,  and 
he  in  God.  And  we 
have  known  and  be- 
lieved the  love  that 
God  hath  to  us.  God 
is  love:  and  he  that 
dwelleth  in  love 
dwelleth  in  God,  and 
God  in  him.  Herein 
is  our  love  made  per- 
fect, that  we  may 
have  boldness  in  the 
day  of  judgment:  be- 
cause as  He  is,  so  are 
we  in  this  world. 
There  is  no  fear  in 
love;  but  perfect  love 
casteth  out  fear:  be- 
cause fear  hath  tor- 
ment. He  that  feareth 
is  not  made  perfect 
in  love.  We  love 
Him,  because  He  first 
loved  us.  If  a  man 
say,  I  love  God,  and 
hateth  his  brother, 
he  is  a  liar:  for  he 
that  loveth  not  his 
brother  whom  he  hath 
seen,  how  can  he  love 
God  whom  he  hath 
not  seen  ?  And  this 
commandment  have 
we  from  Him,  That 
he  who  loveth  God 
love  his  brother  also. 

Whosoever  believ- 
eth  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ  is  born  of  God: 
and  every  one  that 
loveth  Him  that  be- 
gat loveth  Him  also 
that  is  begotten  of 
Him.  By  this  we 
know  that  we  love  the 
children  of  God,  when 
we  love  God,  and 
keep  His  command- 
ments. For  this  is 
the  love  of  God,  that 
we  keep  His  com- 
mandments. 


REVISED    VERSION. 

Beloved,  let  us  love 
one  another:  for  love 
is  of  God;  and  every 
one  that  loveth  is  be- 
gotten of  God,  and 
knoweth  God.  He 
that  loveth  not  know- 
eth not  God;  for  God 
is  love.  Herein  was 
the  love  of  God  mani- 
fested in  us,  that  God 
hath  sent  Hisonly  be- 
gotten Son  into  the 
world,  that  we  might 
live  through  Him. 
Herein  is  love,  not 
that  we  loved  God, 
but  that  He  loved  us, 
and  sent  His  Son  to 
be  the  propitiation  for 
our  sins.  Beloved,  if 
God  so  loved  us,  we 
also  ought  to  love  one 
another.  No  man 
hath  beheld  God  at 
any  time:  if  we  love 
one  another,  God 
abideth  in  us,  and 
His  love  is  perfected 
in  us:  hereby  know  we 
that  we  abide  in  Him, 
and  He  in  us,  because 
He  hath  given  us  of 
His  Spirit.  And  we 
have  beheld  and  bear 
witness  that  the  Fa- 
ther hath  sent  the  Son 
to  be  the  Saviour  of 
the  world.  Whoso- 
ever shall  confess 
that  Jesus  is  the  Son 
of  God,  God  abideth 
in  him,  and  he  in  God. 
And  we  know  and 
have  believed  the 
love  which  God  hath 
in  us.  God  is  love; 
and  he  that  abideth 
in  love  abideth  in 
God,  and  God  abideth 
in  him.  Herein  islove 
made  perfect  with  us, 
that  we  may  have 
boldness  in  the  day  of 
judgment;  because  as 
He  is,  even  so  are  we 
in  this  world.  There 
is  no  fear  in  love:  but 
perfect  love  casteth 
out  fear,  because  fear 
hath  punishment:  and 
he  that  feareth  is  not 
made  perfect  in  love. 
We  love,  because  He 
first  loved  us.  If  a 
man  say,  I  love  God, 
and  hateth  his  broth- 
er, he  is  a  liar:  for  he 
that  loveth  not  his 
brother  whom  he 
hath  seen, cannot  love 
God  whom  he  hath 
not  seen.  And  this 
commandment  have 
we  from  Him,  that  he 
who  loveth  God  love 
his  brother  also. 

Whosoever  believ- 
eth  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ  is  begotten  of 
God:  and  whosoever 
loveth  Him  that  begat 
loveth  Him  also  that 
is  begotten  of  Him. 
Hereby  we  know  that 
we  love  the  children 
of  God,  when  we 
love  God,  and  do  His 
commandments.  For 
this  is  the  love  of 
God,  that  we  keep 
His  commandments. 


ANOTHER   VERSION. 

Beloved,  let  us  love 
one  another,  for  love 
is  of  God,  and  every 
one  that  loveth  is 
born  of  God,  and 
knoweth  God.  He  that 
loveth  not  knoweth 
not  God,  for  God  is 
love.  In  this  was 
manifested  the  love 
of  God  in  us,  because 
that  God  hath  sent 
His  Son,  His  only  be- 
gotten Son  into  the 
world  that  we  might 
live  through  Him.  In 
this  is  The  Love,  not 
that  we  loved  God, 
but  that  He  loved  us, 
and  sent  His  Son  as 
propitiation  for  our 
sins.  Beloved,  if  God 
so  loved  us,  we  also 
are  bounden  to  love 
one  another.  God  no 
one  hath  ever  yet  be- 
holden: if  we  love  one 
another  God  abideth 
in  us  and  His  love  is 
perfected  in  us.  Here- 
in know  we  that  we 
abide  in  Him,  and  He 
in  us,  because  He  hath 
given  us  out  of  the 
fulness  of  His  Spirit. 
And  we  have  beheld 
and  are  bearing  wit- 
ness that  the  Father 
hath  sent  the  Son  as 
the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  Whosoever 
shall  confess  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of 
God,  God  abideth  in 
him  and  he  in  God. 
And  we  know  and 
have  believed  the 
love  which  God  hath 
in  us.  God  is  love; 
and  he  that  abideth 
in  God,  abideth  in 
God,  and  God  in  him. 
Herein  hathThe  Love 
been  perfected  with 
us  that  we  may  have 
boldness  in  the  Day 
of  the  Judgment:  be- 
cause as  He  is  so  are 
we  in  this  world. 
Fear  is  not  in  love: 
but  the  perfect  love 
casteth  out  fear,  be- 
cause fear  bringeth 
punishment  with  it. 
He  that  is  fearing  is 
not  made  perfect  in 
his  love.  We  love 
Him  because  He  first 
loved  us.  If  a  man 
say,  I  love  God,  and 
hateth  his  brother,  he 
is  a  liar:  for  he  that 
loveth  not  his  brother 
whom  he  hath  seen, 
God  whom  he  hath 
not  seen  how  can 
he  love?  And  this 
commandment  have 
we  from  Him,  that  he 
who  loveth  God  love 
his  brother  also. 

Whosoever  believ- 
eth  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ  is  born  of  God, 
and  every  one  who 
loveth  Him  that  be- 
gat loveth  also  Him 
that  is  begotten  of 
Him.  Herein  we 
know  that  we  love 
the  children  of  God, 
when  we  love  God 
and  do  His  command- 
ments: for  this  is  the 
love  of  God,  that  we 
observe  His  com- 
mandments. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

BOLDNESS  IN  THE  DAY  OF  JUDGMENT. 

i  John  iv.  17. 

It  has  been  so  often  repeated  that  St.  John's 
eschatology  is  idealised  and  spiritual,  that  peo- 
ple now  seldom  pause  to  ask  what  is  meant  by 
the  words.  Those  who  repeat  them  most  fre- 
quently seem  to  think  that  the  idealised  means 
that  which  will  never  come  into  the  region  of 
historical  fact,  and  that  the  spiritual  is  best  de- 
fined as  the  unreal.  Yet,  without  postulating 
the  Johannic  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse — 
where  the  Judgment  is  described  with  the  most 
awful  accompaniments  of  outward  solemnity  * 
— there  are  two  places  in  this  Epistle  which  are 
allowed  to  drop  out  of  view,  but  which  bring  us 
face  to  face  with  the  visible  manifestations  of 
an  external  Advent.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  St. 
John's  style  (as  we  have  frequently  seen)  to 
strike  some  chord  of  thought,  so  to  speak,  be- 
fore its  time;  to  allow  the  prelusive  note  to 
float  away,  until  suddenly,  after  a  time,  it  sur- 
prises us  by  coming  back  again  with  a  fuller  and 
bolder  resonance.  "  And  now,  my  sons,"f  (had 
the  Apostle  said)  "  abide  in  Him,  that  if  He 
shall  be  manifested,  we  may  have  confidence, 
and  not  be  ashamed,  shrinking  from  Him  at  His 
coming."  In  our  text  the  same  thought  is  re- 
sumed, and  the  reality  of  the  Coming  and 
Judgment  in  its  external  manifestation  as  em- 
phatically given  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  New 
Testament. 

We  may  here  speak  of  the  conception  of  the 
Day  of  Judgment:  of  the  fear  with  which  that 
conception  is  encompassed;  and  of  the  sole 
means  of  the  removal  of  that  fear  which  St. 
John  recognises. 


We  examine  the  general  conception  of  "  the 
Day  of  the  Judgment,"  as  given  in  the  New 
Testament. 

As  there  is  that  which  with  terrible  emphasis 
is  marked  off  as  "  the  Judgment,"  "  the  Pa- 
rousia,"  so  there  are  other  judgments  or  ad- 
vents of  a  preparatory  character.  As  there  are 
phenomena  known  as  mock  suns,  or  halos 
round  the  moon,  so  there  are  fainter  reflections 
ringed  round  the  Advent,  the  Judgment.  Thus, 
in  the  development  of  history,  there  are  suc- 
cessive cycles  of  continuing  judgment;  prepara- 
tory advents;  less  completed  crises,  as  even  the 
world  calls  them. 

But  against  one  somewhat  widely-spread  way 
of  blotting  the  Day  of  the  Judgment  from  the 
calendar  of  the  future — so  far  as  believers  are 
concerned — we  should  be  on  our  guard  Some 
good  men  think  themselves  entitled  to  reason 
thus — "  I  am  a  Christian.  I  shall  be  an  as- 
sessor in  the  judgment.  For  me  there  is,  there- 
fore, no  judgment  day."  And  it  is  even  held 
out  as  an  inducement  to  others  to  close  with 
this  conclusion,  that  they  "  shall  be  delivered 
from  the  bugbear  of  judgment." 

The  origin  of  this  notion  seems  to  be  in  cer- 
tain universal  tendencies  of  modern  religious 
thought. 

The  idolatry  of  the  immediate — the  prompt 
*  Apoc.  xx.  12,  13.  1 1  John  ii.  28. 


creation  of  effect — is  the  perpetual  snare  of  re- 
vivalism. Revivalism  is  thence  fatally  bound  at 
once  to  follow  the  tide  of  emotion,  and  to  in- 
crease the  volume  of  the  waters  by  which  it  is 
swept  along.  But  the  religious  emotion  of  this 
generation  has  one  characteristic  by  which  it  is 
distinguished  from  that  of  previous  centuries. 
The  revivalism  of  the  past  in  all  Churches  rode 
upon  the  dark  waves  of  fear.  It  worked  upon 
human  nature  by  exaggerated  material  de- 
scriptions of  hell,  by  solemn  appeals  to  the 
throne  of  Judgment.  Certain  schools  of  biblical 
criticism  have  enabled  men  to  steel  themselves 
against  this  form  of  preaching.  An  age  of  soft 
humanitarian  sentiment — superficial  and  inclined 
to  forget  that  perfect  Goodness  may  be  a  very 
real  cause  of  fear — must  be  stirred  by  emotions 
of  a  different  kind.  The  infinite  sweetness  of 
our  Father's  heart — the  conclusions,  illogically 
but  effectively  drawn  from  this,  of  an  Infinite 
good-nature,  with  its  easy-going  pardon,  recon- 
ciliation all  round,  and  exemption  from  all  that 
is  unpleasant — these,  and  such  as  these,  are  the 
only  available  materials  for  creating  a  great  vol- 
ume of  emotion.  An  invertebrate  creed;  punish- 
ment either  annihilated  or  mitigated;  judgment, 
changed  from  a  solemn  and  universal  assize, 
a  bar  at  which  every  soul  must  stand,  to  a 
splendid,  and — for  all  who  can  say  I  am  saved 
— a  triumphant  pageant  in  which  they  have  no 
anxious  concern;  these  are  the  readiest  instru- 
ments, the  most  powerful  leverage,  with  which 
to  work  extensively  upon  masses  of  men  at  the 
present  time.  And  the  seventh  article  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed  must  pass  into  the  limbo  of 
exploded  superstition. 

The  only  appeal  to  Scripture  which  such  per- 
sons make,  with  any  show  of  plausibility,  is  con- 
tained in  an  exposition  of  our  Lord's  teaching 
in  a  part  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  fourth  Gos- 
pel.* But  clearly  there  are  three  Resurrection 
scenes  which  may  be  discriminated  in  those 
words.  The  first  is  spiritual,  a  present  awaken- 
ing of  dead  souls,t  in  those  with  whom  the  Son 
of  Man  is  brought  into  contact  in  His  earthly 
ministry.  The  second  is  a  department  of  the 
same  spiritual  Resurrection.  The  Son  of  God, 
with  that  mysterious  gift  of  Life  in  Himself,}: 
has  within  Him  a  perpetual  spring  of  rejuvenes- 
cence for  a  faded  and  dying  world.  A  renewal 
of  hearts  is  in  process  during  all  the  days  of 
time,  a  passage  for  soul  after  soul  out  of  death 
into  life.  The  third  scene  is  the  general  § 
Resurrection  and  general  Judgment.!  The  first 
was  the  resurrection  of  comparatively  few;  the 
second  of  many;  the  third  of  all.  If  it  is  said 
that  the  believer  "  cometh  not  into  judgment," 
the  word  in  that  place  plainly  signifies  con- 
demnation. 

Clear  and  plain  above  all  such  subtleties  ring 
out  the  awe-inspiring  words:  "  It  is  appointed 
unto  men  once  to  die,  but  after  this  the  Judg- 
ment; "  "we  must  all  appear  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  Christ." 

Reason  supplies  us  with  two  great  arguments 
for  the  General  Judgment.  One  from  the  con- 
science of  history,  so  to  speak;  the  other  from 
the  individual  conscience. 

1.  General  history  points  to  a  general  judg- 
ment. If  there  is  no  such  judgment  to  come, 
then  there  is  no  one  definite  moral  purpose  in 
human    society.     Progress    would   be    a   melan- 


*  John  v.  21,  29. 
§  Ver.  24. 


t  Ver.  21.  X  Ver.  26. 

I  Ver.  28,  29. 
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choly  word,  a  deceptive  appearance,  a  stream 
that  has  no  issue,  a  road  that  leads  nowhere. 
No  one  who  believes  that  there  is  a  Personal 
God,  Who  guides  the  course  of  human  affairs, 
can  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  generations 
of  man  are  to  go  on  for  ever  without  a  wind- 
ing-up, which  shall  decide  upon  the  doings  of 
all  who  take  part  in  human  life.  In  the  philos- 
ophy of  nature,  the  affirmation  or  denial  of  pur- 
pose is  the  affirmation  or  denial  of  God.  So  in 
the  philosophy  of  history.  Society  without  the 
General  Judgment  would  be  a  chaos  of  random 
facts,  a  thing  without  rational  retrospect  or 
definite  end — i.  e.,  without  God.  If  man  is  under 
the  government  of  God,  human  history  is  a 
drama,  long-drawn,  and  of  infinite  variety,  with 
inconceivably  numerous  actors.  But  a  drama 
must  have  a  last  act.  The  last  act  of  the  drama 
of  history  is  "  The  Day  of  the  Judgment." 

2.  The  other  argument  is  derived  from  the  in- 
dividual conscience. 

Conscience,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  two 
voices.  One  is  imperative;  it  tells  us  what  we 
are  to  do.  One  is  prophetic,  and  warns  us  of 
something  which  we  are  to  receive.  If  there  is 
to  be  no  Day  of  the  General  Judgment,  then  the 
million  prophecies  of  conscience  will  be  belied, 
and  our  nature  prove  to  be  mendacious  to  its 
very  roots. 

There  is  no  essential  article  of  the  Christian 
creed  like  this  which  can  be  isolated  from  the 
rest,  and  treated  as  if  it  stood  alone.  There  is 
a  solidarity  of  each  with  all  the  rest.  Any 
which  is  isolated  is  in  danger  itself,  and  leaves 
the  others  exposed.  For  they  have  an  internal 
harmony  and  congruity.  They  do  not  form  a 
hotchpot  of  credenda.  They  are  not  so  many 
beliefs,  but  one  belief.  Thus  the  isolation  of 
articles  is  perilous.  For,  when  we  try  to  grasp 
and  to  defend  one  of  them,  we  have  no  means 
left  of  measuring  it  but  by  terms  of  comparison 
which  are  drawn  from  ourselves,  which  must 
therefore  be  finite,  and,  by  the  inadequacy  of  the 
scale  which  they  present,  appear  to  render  the 
article  of  faith  thus  detached  incredible.  More- 
over, each  article  of  our  creed  is  a  revelation  of 
the  Divine  attributes,  which  meet  together  in 
unity.  To  divide  the  attributes  by  dividing  the 
form  in  which  they  are  revealed  to  us,  is  to  belie 
and  falsify  the  attribute;  to  give  a  monstrous 
development  to  one  by  not  taking  into  account 
some  other  which  is  its  balance  and  compensa- 
tion. Thus,  many  men  deny  the  truth  of  a  pun- 
ishment which  involves  final  separation  from 
God.  They  glory  in  the  legal  judgment  which 
"  dismisses  hell  with  costs."  But  they  do  so  by 
fixing  their  attention  exclusively  upon  the  one 
dogma  which  reveals  one  attribute  of  God. 
They  isolate  it  from  the  Fall,  from  the  Re- 
demption by  Christ,  from  the  gravity  of  sin, 
from  the  truth  that  all  whom  the  message  of 
the  Gospel  reaches  may  avoid  the  penal  con- 
sequences of  sin.  It  is  impossible  to  face  the 
dogma  of  eternal  separation  from  God  without 
facing  the  dogma  of  Redemption.  For  Re- 
demption involves  in  its  very  idea  the  intensity 
of  sin,  which  needed  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son 
of  God;  and  further,  the  fact  that  the  offer  of 
salvation  is  so  free  and  wide  that  it  cannot  be 
put  away  without  a  terrible  wilfulness. 

In  dealing  with  many  of  the  articles  of  the 
creed,  there  are  opposite  extremes.  Exaggera- 
tion leads  to  a  revenge  upon  them  which  is,  per- 
haps, more  perilous  than  neglect.     Thus,  as  re- 


gards eternal  punishment,  in  one  century 
ghastly  exaggerations  were  prevalent.  It  was 
assumed  that  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  "  are 
destined  to  everlasting  punishment";  that  "the 
floor  of  hell  is  crawled  over  by  hosts  of  babies 
a  span  long."  The  inconsistency  of  such  views 
with  the  love  of  God,  and  with  the  best  instincts 
of  man,  was  victoriously  and  passionately  dem- 
onstrated. Then  unbelief  turned  upon  the 
dogma  itself,  and  argued,  with  wide  acceptance, 
that  "  with  the  overthrow  of  this  conception 
goes  the  whole  redemption-plan,  the  Incarna- 
tion, the  Atonement,  the  Resurrection,  and  the 
grand  climax  of  the  Church-scheme,  the  General 
Judgment."  But  the  alleged  article  of  faith  was 
simply  an  exaggeration  of  that  faith,  and  the 
objections  lay  altogether  against  the  exaggera- 
tion of  it. 

II. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  removal  of  that 
terror  which  accompanies  the  conception  of  the 
Day  of  the  Judgment,  and  of  the  sole  means  of 
that  emancipation  which  St.  John  recognises. 
For  terror  there  is  in  every  point  of  the  re- 
peated descriptions  of  Scripture — in  the  sur- 
roundings, in  the  summons,  in  the  tribunal,  in 
the  trial,  in  one  of  the  two  sentences. 

"  God  is  love,"  writes  St.  John,  "  and  he  that 
abideth  in  love  abideth  in  God:  and  God  abideth 
in  him.  In  this  [abiding],  love  stands  perfected 
with  us,  and  the  object  is  nothing  less  than  this," 
not  that  we  may  be  exempted  from  judgment, 
but  that  "  we  may  have  boldness  in  the  Day 
of  the  Judgment."  Boldness!  It  is  the  splen- 
did word  which  denotes  the  citizen's  right  of 
free  speech,  the  masculine  privilege  of  cour- 
ageous liberty.  It  is  the  tender  word  which  ex- 
presses the  child's  unhesitating  confidence,  in 
"  saying  all  out  "  to  the  parent.  The  ground  of 
the  boldness  is  conformity  to  Christ.  Because 
"  as  He  is,"  with  that  vivid  idealising  sense, 
frequent  in  St.  John  when  he  uses  it  of  our 
Lord — "  as  He  is,"  delineated  in  the  fourth  Gos- 
pel, seen  by  "  the  eye  of  the  heart  "  *  with  con- 
stant reverence  in  the  soul,  with  adoring  wonder 
in  heaven,  perfectly  true,  pure,  and  righteous 
— "  even  so  "  (not,  of  course,  with  any  equality 
in  degree  to  that  consummate  ideal,  but  with 
a  likeness  ever  growing,  an  aspiration  ever  ad- 
vancing f) — "  so  are  we  in  this  world,"  purify- 
ing ourselves  as  He  is  pure. 

Let  us  draw  to  a  definite  point  our  considera- 
tions upon  the  Judgment,  and  the  Apostle's 
sweet  encouragement  for  the  "  day  of  wrath, 
that  dreadful  day." 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Christian  faith  to 
believe  that  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  Human 
Nature  which  He  assumed,  and  which  He  has 
borne  into  heaven,  shall  come  again,  and  gather 
all  before  Him,  and  pass  sentence  of  condem- 
nation or  of  peace  according  to  their  works. 
To  hold  this  is  necessary  to  prevent  terrible 
doubts  of  the  very  existence  of  God;  to  guard 
us  against  sin,  in  view  of  that  solemn  account; 
to  comfort  us  under  affliction. 

What  a  thought  for  us,  if  we  would  but  medi- 
tate upon  it!  Often  we  complain  of  a  common- 
place life,  of  mean  and  petty  employment  How 
can  it  be  so,  when  at  the  end  we.  and  those 
with  whom  we  live,  must  look  upon  that  great 
overwhelming  sight!  Not  an  eye  that  shall  not 
*  Ephes.  i.  18.  t  Cf.  Matt.  v.  48. 
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see  Him,  not  a  knee  that  shall  not  bow,  not 
an  ear  that  shall  not  hear  the  sentence.  The 
heart  might  sink  and  the  imagination  quail 
under  the  burden  of  the  supernatural  existence 
which  we  cannot  escape.  One  of  two  looks  we 
must  turn  upon  the  Crucified — one  willing  as 
that  which  we  cast  on  some  glorious  picture, 
on  the  enchantment  of  the  sky;  the  other  unwill- 
ing and  abject.  We  should  weep  first  with 
Zechariah's  mourners,  with  tears  at  once  bitter 
because  they  are  for  sin,  and  sweet  because 
they  are  for  Christ. 

But,  above  all  things,  let  us  hear  how  St.  John 
sings  us  the  sweet  low  hymn  that  breathes  con- 
solation through  the  terrible  fall  of  the  triple 
hammer-stroke  of  the  rhyme  in  the  "  Dies  irae." 
We  must  seek  to  lead  upon  earth  a  life  laid  on 
the  lines  of  Christ's.  Then,  when  the  Day  of 
the  Judgment  comes;  when  the  cross  of  fire  (so, 
at    least,    the    early    Christians    thought)    shall 


stand  in  the  black  vault;  when  the  sacred 
wounds  of  Him  who  was  pierced  shall  stream 
over  with  a  light  beyond  dawn  or  sunset;  we 
shall  find  that  the  discipline  of  life  is  complete, 
that  God's  love  after  all  its  long  working  with 
us  stands  perfected,  so  that  we  shall  be  able, 
as  citizens  of  the  kingdom,  as  children  of  the 
Father,  to  say  out  all.  A  Christlike  character 
in  an  un-Christlike  world — this  is  the  cure  of 
the  disease  of  terror.  Any  other  is  but  the 
medicine  of  a  quack.  "  There  is  no  fear  in  love; 
but  the  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear,  because 
fear  brings  punishment;  and  he  that  feareth  is 
not  made  perfect  in  love." 

We  may  well  close  with  that  pregnant  com- 
mentary on  this  verse  which  tells  us  of  the  four 
possible  conditions  of  a  human  soul — "with- 
out either  fear  or  love;  with  fear,  without 
love;  with  fear  and  love;  with  love,  without 
fear." 


SECTION   IX. 


GREEK. 

Kai  oi  evToKal  avrov 
0apeiai  ovk  ticrir'  OTl 
irdv  to  yeyevvrjpevov  €K 
rov  0eoG  VIKq  rOV 
Koanov'  Kai  outt)  iariv 
jj  vixr)  i)  viKi)oaaa  toi' 
Koufiov,  ri  jriaris    r)p.£>v. 

Tl?  e<TTlV  6  VIKOiV  TOV 
KOCTMOr,    61  jUtij  6  7TL<TT€V(OV 

oti  'I>)o-oCs  iariv  6  vibt 
rov  0eoG  ;  Ovt6(  iariv 
6  i\6utv  bV  u5aro?  Kai 
a'tjuiaTos,    'It)<toOs  6  Xpia- 

ToV         OVK      €V       T<1>     GSaTl 

fj-ovoi  ,  aAA'  eV  Tu>  vSart 
Kai  «V  Ta>  a'ipari'     icai  to 

nvevpd  €0-Tl  TO  papTV- 
pOVVt       OTl        TO        ITVfvpa 

io~Tiv  y)  aA7J0eia.  oti 
Tpeis  cio'ii'  oi  juaprv- 
poGvTes,  to  rrvevpa,  icai 
to  Gbajp,  #eai  to  al/xa' 
Kat  oi  Tpeis  cis  to  iv 
cio'ie.  Et  rqi'  paprvpiav 
ruiv  dvOpuiirmv  Aa/x^aro- 
fiei',  T)  paprvpia  ToG 
©eoG  p*i£iov  eariv'  6ti 
avrrj  evriv  ij  paprvpia 
ToS  0€oG,  b  ixe/j-ap- 
rvpr)Kcv  Trepi  ToG  vioG 
auToO.  b  TTiaTZVUiV  ci? 
tov  vibv  tou  0eoG,  e\et. 
rrtv    paprvpiav   €v    avTuJ. 

6  pLTI  TTLO'TevulV         Tea 

0cu>,  tpevarriv  7rejroii)Kei' 
avrov,  oti  oil  nenio'TfVKev 
€is  tiji*  paprvpiav,  rjv 
pepaprvprjicev  6  0ebs 
irtpi  tou  uioG  outoG. 
Kai  otVTi)  iariv  r)  fiap- 
Tupia  oti  £u>j)v  aiuit'iof 
c8ti>K€v  rip.iv  6  0ebs.  Kai 
avrr/  rj  £u>tj  iv  Ta>  vi<j» 
avToG  cariv.  b  €\on/ 
rov  viov,  cx€l  rrjv  ^atr/v 
o  pi)  ix<ov  rbv  vibv  tou 
0eoG,  tijk  £uir)v  ouk  t^ei. 
TauTa  cypa\pa  i/piv  iva 
elSrjTe  oti  ^atriv  «X€Te 
aiujriot',  oi  jrio"T€voi'Tes 
ci9  to  bi'Ojua  toG  vioG 
toG  0eoG.  Kai  avTTj 
eo'Tii'  ij  Trappriaia.  j)v 
evo/icy  irpbs  avrov,  oti 
cai'  ti  atTujjUeda  Kara 
to  0i\rjpa  auToG,  aKOuei 
rfpiijv  Kai  eai*  oiSapev 
oti  aKOuei  rfuwv  b  av 
air^jLieda,  oiSantv  oti 
iyopev  to  airrfpara  a 
TnrvJKapev  nap*  auToG. 
Eai*  ti?  i6jy  rov  afieA- 
<pbv  avrov  apaprdvovra 
apapriav  prf  npbs  9dva- 
rov,  airijo'ci,    Kai    Suaei 


Et  mandata  eius 
gravia  non  sunt.  Quo- 
niam  omne  quod  na- 
tum  est  ex  Deo  vincit 
mundum:  et  haec  est 
victoria  qua?  vincit 
mundum,  fides  nos- 
tra. Qui  est  qui  vin- 
cit mundum  nisi  qui 
credit  quoniam  Iesus 
est  Filius  Dei?  Hie 
est  qui  >renit  per 
aqua.n  et  sanguinem, 
Iesus  Christus:  non  in 
aqua  solem,  sed  in 
aqua  et  sanguine.  Et 
Spiritus  est  qui  testi- 
ficatur  quoniam 
Christus  est  Veritas. 
Quia  tres  sunt  qui  tes- 
timonium dant,  Spiri- 
tus et  aquaet  sanguis, 
et  tres  unum  sunt.  Si 
testimonium  homi- 
num  accipimus,  testi- 
monium Dei  maius 
est:  quoniam  hoc  est 
testimonium  Deiquod 
maius  est,  quia  testi- 
ficatus  est  de  Filio 
suo.  Qui  credit  in 
Filio  Dei,  habet  testi- 
monium Dei  in  se: 
qui  non  credit  men- 
dacem  faciteum:  quo- 
niam non  credidit  in 
testimonio  quod  testi- 
ricatus  est  Deus  de 
Filio  suo.  Et  hoc  est 
testimonium,  quoni- 
am vitam  ffiternam 
dedit  nobis  Deus,  et 
haec  vita  in  Filio 
eius.  Qui  habet  Fili- 
u m  habet  vitam:  qui 
non  habet  filium  vi- 
tam non  habet.  Haec 
scripsi  vobis  ut  sci- 
atis  quoniam  vitam 
habetis  aeternam,  qui 
creditis  in  nomine 
Filii  Dei.  Et  haec  est 
fiducia  quam  habe- 
mus  ad  eum  quia 
quodcumque  petieri- 
mus  secundum  vol- 
untatem  eius  audit 
nos.  Et  scimus  quo- 
niam audit  nos  quic- 
quid  petierimus, 
scimus  quoniam  ha- 
bemus  petitiones  quas 
postulamus  ab  eo. 
Qui  scit  fratrem  suum 
peccare  peccatum  non 


AUTHORISED   VERSION. 

And  His  command- 
ments are  not  griev- 
ous. For  whatsoever 
is  born  of  God  over- 
cometh  the  world : 
and  this  is  the  victory 
that  overcometh  the 
world,  even  our  faith. 
Who  is  he  that  over- 
cometh the  world,  but 
he  that  believeth  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of 
God?  This  is  He  that 
came  by  water  and 
blood,  even  Jesus 
Christ;  not  by  water 
only,  but  by  water 
and  blood.  And  it  is 
the  Spirit  that  bear- 
eth  witness,  because 
the  Spirit  is  truth. 
For  there  are  three 
that  bear  record  in 
heaven,  the  Father, 
the  Word,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost:  and  these 
three  are  one.  And 
there  are  three  that 
bear  witness  in  earth, 
the  spirit,  and  the 
water,  and  the  blood: 
and  these  three  agree 
in  one.  If  we  receive 
the  witness  of  men, 
the  witness  of  God  is 
greater:  for  this  is  the 
witness  of  God  which 
He  hath  testified  of 
His  Son.  He  that  be- 
lieveth on  the  Son  of 
God  hath  the  witness 
in  himself:  he  that  be- 
lieveth not  God  hath 
made  Him  a  liar;  be- 
cause he  believeth  not 
the  record  that  God 
gave  of  His  Son.  And 
this  is  the  record,  that 
God  hath  given  to  us 
eternal  life,  and  this 
life  is  in  His  Son.  He 
that  hath  the  Son 
hath  life;  and  he  that 
hath  not  the  Son  of 
God  hath  not  life. 
These  things  have  I 
written  unto  you  that 
believe  on  the  name 
of  the  Son  of  God; 
that  ye  may  know 
that  ye  have  eternal 
life,  and  that  ye  may 
believe  on  the  name 
of  the  Son  of  God. 
And  this  is  the  confi- 
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And  His  command- 
ments are  not  griev- 
ous.    For  whatsoever 
is    begotten    of    God 
overcometh     the 
world:  and  this  is  the 
victory      that      hath 
overcome  the  world, 
even  our  faith.     And 
who  is  he  that  over- 
cometh the  world,  but 
he  that  believeth  that 
Jesus  is   the    Son  of 
God?    This  is  He  that 
came  by    water   and 
blood,      even      Jesus 
Christ;   not  with  the 
water  only,  but  with 
the   water   and    with 
the  blood.    And  it  is 
the  Spirit  that  bear- 
eth  witness,  because 
the  Spirit  is  the  truth. 
For    there  are   three 
who  bear  witness,  the 
Spirit,  and  the  water, 
and  the  blood:  and  the 
three  agree  in  one.    If 
we  receive   the    wit- 
ness of  men,  the  wit- 
ness of  God  is  greater: 
for  the  witness  of  God 
is  this,  that  He  hath 
borne    witness    con- 
cerning His  Son.     He 
that  believeth  on  the 
Son  of  God  hath  the 
witness    in    him :     he 
that     believeth      not 
God  hath  made  Him 
a    liar :     because    he 
hath  not  believed   in 
the  witness  that  God 
hath    borne   concern- 
ing His  Son.    And  the 
witness  is    this,   that 
God     gave     unto    us 
eternal   life,   and  this 
life  is  in  His  Son.     He 
that    hath     the     Son 
hath  the  life;  he  that 
hath  not  the   Son   of 
God  hath  not  the  life. 
These   things  have   I 
written  unto  you,  that 
ye  may  know  that  ye 
have  eternal  life,  even 
unto  you  that  believe 
on   the    name    of  the 
Son  of  God.    And  this 
is  the  boldness  which 
we  have  toward  Him, 
that,   if  we    ask   any 
thing     according     to 
His  will,  He  heareth 


ANOTHER  VERSION. 

And  His  command- 
ments are  not  heavy, 
for  whatsoever  is 
born  of  God  conquer- 
eth  the  world:  and 
this  is  the  conquest 
that  hath  conquered 
the  world— the  Faith 
of  us.  Who  is  he  that 
is  conquering  the 
world,  but  he  that  is 
believing  that  Jesus 
is  the  Son  of  God? 
This  is  He  that  came 
by  water  and  blood- 
Jesus  Christ:  not  with 
the  water  only,  but 
with  the  water  and 
with  the  blood.  And 
the  spirit  is  that 
which  is  ever  witness- 
ing that  the  Spirit  is 
the  truth.  For  three 
are  they  who  are  ever 
witnessing,  the  Spirit 
and  the  water  and 
the  blood :  and  the 
three  agree  in  one. 

If  we  receive  the 
witness  of  men  the 
witness  of  God  is 
greater;  because  the 
witness  of  God  is  this, 
because  (/  say)  He 
hath  witnessed  con- 
cerning His  Son.  He 
that  is  believing  on 
the  Son  of  God  hath 
the  witness  in  him,  he 
that  is  not  believing 
God  hath  made  Him  a 
liar:  because  he  is  not 
a  believer  in  the  wit- 
ness that  God  wit- 
nessed concerning 
His  Son.  And  this  is 
the  witness,  that  God 
gave  unto  us  eternal 
life,  and  this  life  is  in 
His  Son.  He  that 
hath  the  Son  hath  the 
life,  he  that  hath  not 
the  Son  of  God  hath 
not  the  life.  These 
things  have  I  written 
unto  you  that  ye  may 
know  that  ye  have 
eternal  life— ye  that 
are  believing  in  the 
name  of  the  Son  of 
God  !  And  this  is  the 
boldness  which  we 
have  to  Himward, 
that  if  we  ask  any 
thing     according    to 
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SECTION   IX.— Continued. 


GRBBK. 

oOtuj      £ujt)i'     tois     ajuap- 

Tovouat  ^irj  n-pbs  9a.va.rnv. 
ianv  a/uapTia  ffpos 
Sofarov-  oi>  wept  exeii/T); 
Ae-ya>  'i^a  epcoTTfa-fl'  Traaa 
afiiKi'a  a/u.apTia  eaVcr, 
<cai  e<TTLV  ap.apn'a  oil 
trpb?  davaTOi'. 


ad  mortem,  petit,  et 
dabit  ei  vitam,  pec- 
cantibus  non  ad  mor- 
tem. Est  peccatum 
ad  mortem:  non  pro 
illo  dico  ut  roget  quis. 
Omnis  iniquitas  pec- 
catum est:  et  est  pec- 
catum non  ad  mor- 
tem. 
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dence  that  we  have  in 
Him,  that,  if  we  ask 
anv  thing  according 
to  His  will,  Heheareth 
us:  and  if  we  know 
that  He  hear  us,  what- 
soever we  ask,  we 
know  that  we  have 
the  petitions  that  we 
desired  of  Him.  If 
any  man  see  his 
brother  sin  a  sin 
which  is  not  unto 
death,  he  shall  ask, 
and  He  shall  give  him 
life  for  them  that  sin 
not  unto  death.  There 
is  a  sin  unto  death:  I 
do  not  say  that  he 
shall  pray  tor  it.  All 
unrighteousness  i  s 
sin:  and  there  is  a  sin 
not  unto  death. 


REVISED    VERSION. 


us:  and  if  we  know 
that  He  heareth  us 
whatsoever  we  ask, 
we  know  that  we  have 
the  petitions  which 
we  have  asked  of 
Him.  If  any  man  see 
his  brother  sinning  a 
sin  not  unto  death,  he 
shall  ask.  and  God 
will  give  him  life  for 
them  that  sin  not  unto 
death.  There  is  a  sin 
unto  death:  not  con- 
cerning this  do  I  say 
that  he  should  make 
request.  All  unright- 
eousness is  sin:  and 
there  is  a  sin  not  unto 
death. 


ANOTHER  VERSION. 

His  will,  He  is  hear- 
ing us :  and  if  we 
know  that  He  is  hear- 
ing us,  we  know  that 
we  have  the  desires 
that  we  have  desired 
from  Him.  If  any 
man  see  his  brother 
sinning  sin  not  unto 
death,  he  shall  ask, 
and  God  shall  give 
him  life— (I  mean  for 
those  who  are  not  sin- 
ning unto  death).  Not 
concerning  this  sin 
am  I  saying  that  he 
should  make  request. 
All  unrighteousness 
is  sin,  and  there  is  sin 
not  unto  death. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

BIRTH  AND   VICTORY. 

1  John  v.  3,  4,  5. 

St.  John  here  connects  the  Christian  Birth 
with  Victory.  He  tells  us  that  of  the  super- 
natural life  the  destined  and  (so  to  speak)  nat- 
ural end  is  conquest. 

Now  in  this  there  is  a  contrast  between  the 
law  of  nature  and  the  law  of  grace.  No  doubt 
the  first  is  marvellous.  It  may  even,  if  we  will, 
in  one  sense  be  termed  a  victory;  for  it  is  the 
proof  of  a  successful  contest  with  the  blind 
fatalities  of  natural  environment.  It  is  in  itself 
the  conquest  of  a  something  which  has  con- 
quered a  world  below  it.  The  first  faint  cry 
of  the  baby  is  a  wail,  no  doubt;  but  in  its  very 
utterance  there  is  a  half-triumphant  undertone. 
Boyhood,  youth,  opening  manhood — at  least  in 
those  who  are  physically  and  intellectually 
gifted — generally  possess  some  share  of  "  the 
rapture  of  the  strife  "  with  nature  and  with  their 
contemporaries. 

"  Youth  hath  triumphal  mornings  ;  its  days  bound 
From  night  as  from  a  victory." 

But  sooner  or  later  that  which  pessimists  style 
"  the  martyrdom  of  life  "  sets  in.  However 
brightly  the  drama  opens,  the  last  scene  is  al- 
ways tragic.  Our  natural  birth  inevitably  ends 
in  defeat. 

A  birth  and  a  defeat  is  thus  the  epitome  of 
each  life  which  is  naturally  brought  into  the 
field  of  our  present  human  existence.  The  de- 
feat is  sighed  over,  sometimes  consummated, 
in  every  cradle;  it  is  attested  by  every  grave. 

But  if  birth  and  defeat  is  the  motto  of  the 
natural  life,  birth  and  victory  is  the  motto  of 
every  one  born  into  the  city  of  God. 

This  victory  is  spoken  of  in  our  verses  as 
a  victory  along  the  whole  line.  It  is  the  con- 
quest of  the  collective  Church,  of  the  whole 
mass  of  regenerate  humanity,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  true  to  the  principle  of  its  birth — the  con- 
quest of  the  Faith  which  is  "  The  Faith  of  us," 
who  are  knit  together  in  one  communion  and 
fellowship  in  the  mystical  body  of  the  Son  of 
God,  Christ  our  Lord.  But  it  is  something 
more  than  that.  The  general  victory  is  also  a 
victory  in  detail.     Every  true  individual  believer 


shares  in  it.  The  battle  is  a  battle  of  soldiers. 
The  abstract  ideal  victory  is  realised  and  made 
concrete  in  each  life  of  struggle  which  is  a  life 
of  enduring  faith.  The  triumph  is  not  merely 
one  of  a  school,  or  of  a  party.  The  question 
rings  with  a  triumphant  challenge  down  the 
ranks — "  who  is  the  ever-conqueror  of  the 
world,  but  the  ever-believer  that  Jesus  is  the 
Son  of  God?" 

We  are  thus  brought  to  two  of  St.  John's 
great  master-conceptions,  both  of  which  came 
to  him  from  hearing  the  Lord  who  is  the  Life 
— both  of  which  are  to  be  read  in  connection 
with  the  fourth  Gospel — the  Christian's  Birth 
and  his  victory. 

I. 

The  Apostle  introduces  the  idea  of  the  Birth 
which  has  its  origin  from  God  precisely  by  the 
same  process  to  which  attention  has  already 
been  more  than  once  directed. 

St.  John  frequently  mentions  some  great  sub- 
ject; at  first  like  a  musician  who  with  perfect 
command  of  his  instrument  touches  what  seems 
to  be  an  almost  random  key,  faintly,  as  if  in- 
cidentally and  half  wandering  from  his  theme. 

But  just  as  the  sound  appears  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  purpose  of  the  composition,  or  all  but 
lost  in  the  distance,  the  same  chord  is  struck 
again  more  decidedly;  and  then,  after  more  or 
less  interval,  is  brought  out  with  a  music  so 
full  and  sonorous,  that  we  perceive  that  it  has 
been  one  of  the  master's  leading  ideas  from  the 
very  first.  So,  when  the  subject  is  first  spoken 
of,  we  hear — "  Every  one  that  doeth  righteous- 
ness is  born  of  Him."  The  subject  is  sus- 
pended for  a  while;  then  comes  a  somewhat 
more  marked  reference.  "  Whosoever  is  born 
of  God  is  not  a  doer  of  sin;  and  he  cannot  con- 
tinue sinning,  because  of  God  he  is  born." 
There  is  yet  one  more  tender  recurrence  to  the 
favourite  theme — "Every  one  that  loveth  is  born 
of  God."  Then,  finally  here  at  last  the  chord, 
so  often  struck,  grown  bolder  since  the  prelude, 
gathers  all  the  music  round  it.  It  interweaves 
with  itself  another  strain  which  has  similarly 
been  gaining  amplitude  of  volume  in  its  course, 
until  we  have  a  great  Te  Deum,  dominated  by 
two  chords  of  Birth  and  Victory.  "  This  is  the 
conquest  that  has  conquered  the  world — the 
Faith  which  is  of  us." 
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THE    EPISTLES    OF    ST.    JOHN. 


We  shall  never  come  to  any  adequate  notion 
of  St.  John's  conception  of  the  Birth  of  God, 
without  tracing  the  place  in  his  Gospel  to  which 
his  asterisk  in  this  place  refers.  To  one  pas- 
sage only  can  we  turn — our  Lord's  conversation 
with  Nicodemus.  "  Except  a  man  be  born 
again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God — ex- 
cept a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit, 
he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  The 
germ  of  the  idea  of  entrance  into  the  city,  the 
kingdom  of  God,  by  means  of  a  new  birth,  is 
in  that  storehouse  of  theological  conceptions, 
the  Psalter.  There  is  one  psalm  of  a  Korahite 
seer,  enigmatical  it  may  be,  shadowed  with  the 
darkness  of  a  divine  compression,  obscure  from 
the  glory  that  rings  it  round,  and  from  the  gush 
of  joy  in  its  few  and  broken  words.  The  87th 
Psalm  is  the  psalm  of  the  font,  the  hymn  of 
regeneration.  The  nations  once  of  the  world 
are  mentioned  among  them  that  know  the  Lord. 
They  are  counted  when  He  writeth  up  the  peo- 
ples. Glorious  things  are  spoken  of  the  City 
of  God.  Three  times  over  the  burden  of  the 
song  is  the  new  birth  by  which  the  aliens  were 
made  free  of  Sion. 

This  one  was  born  there, 

This  one  and  that  one  was  born  in  her, 

This  one  was  born  there. 

All  joyous  life  is  thus  brought  into  the  city 
of  the  new-born.  '  The  singers,  the  solemn 
dances,  the  fresh  and  glancing  springs,  are  in 
thee."  Hence,  from  the  notification  of  men  be- 
ing born  again  in  order  to  see  and  enter  into 
the  kingdom,  our  Lord,  as  if  in  surprise,  meets 
the  Pharisee's  question — "  how  can  these  things 
be?" — with  another — "art  thou  that  teacher  in 
Israel,  and  understandest  not  these  things?" 
Jesus  tells  His  Church  for  ever  that  every  one 
of  His  disciples  must  be  brought  into  contact 
with  two  worlds,  with  two  influences — one  out- 
ward, the  other  inward;  one  material,  the  other 
spiritual;  one  earthly,  the  other  heavenly;  one 
visible  and  sacramental,  the  other  invisible  and 
divine.  Out  of  these  he  must  come  forth  new- 
born. 

Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  "  the  water  " 
here  coupled  with  the  Spirit  is  figurative.  But 
let  it  be  observed  first,  that  from  the  very  consti- 
tution of  St.  John's  intellectual  and  moral  being 
things  outward  and  visible  were  not  annihilated 
by  the  spiritual  transparency  which  he  imparted 
to  them.  Water,  literal  water,  is  everywhere  in 
his  writings.  In  his  Gospel  more  especially  he 
seems  to  be  ever  seeing,  ever  hearing  it.  He 
loved  it  from  the  associations  of  his  own  early 
life,  and  from  the  mention  made  of  it  by  his 
Master.  And  as  in  the  Gospel  water  is,  so  to 
speak,  one  of  the  three  great  factors  and  cen- 
tres of  the  book;  so  now  in  the  Epistle,  it  still 
seems  to  glance  and  murmur  before  him.  "  The 
water  "  is  one  of  the  three  abiding  witnesses  in 
the  Epistle  also.  Surely,  then,  our  Apostle 
would  be  eminently  unlikely  to  express  "  the 
Spirit  of  God  "  without  the  outward  water  by 
"  water  and  the  Spirit."  But  above  all,  Chris- 
tians should  beware  of  a  "  licentious  and  delud- 
ing alchemy  of  interpretation  which  maketh  of 
anything  whatsoever  it  listeth."  In  immortal 
words — "  when  the  letter  of  the  law  hath  two 
things  plainly  and  expressly  specified,  water  and 
the  Spirit;  water,  as  a  duty  required  on  our 
part,  the  Spirit,  as  a  gift  which  God  bestoweth; 
there  is  danger  in  so  presuming  to  interpret  it, 
as    if    the    clause    which    concerneth    ourselves 


were  more  than  needed.  We  may  by  such  rare 
expositions  attain  perhaps  in  the  end  to  be 
thought  witty,  but  with  ill  advice." 

But,  it  will  further  be  asked,  whether  we 
bring  the  Saviour's  saying — "  except  any  one  be 
born  again  of  water  and  the  Spirit  " — into  direct 
connection  with  the  baptism  of  infants?  Above 
all,  whether  we  are  not  encouraging  every  bap- 
tised person  to  hold  that  somehow  or  other  he 
will  have  a  part  in  the  victory  of  the  regenerate? 

We  need  no  other  answer  than  that  which  is 
implied  in  the  very  force  of  the  word  here  used 
by  St.  John — "  all  that  is  born  of  God  con- 
quereth  the  world."  "  That  is  born  "  is  the  par- 
ticiple perfect.  The  force  of  the  perfect  is  not 
simply  past  action,  but  such  action  lasting  on  in 
its  effects.  Our  text,  then,  speaks  only  of  those 
who,  having  been  born  again  into  the  kingdom, 
continue  in  a  corresponding  condition,  and  un- 
fold the  life  which  they  have  received.  The 
Saviour  spoke  first  and  chiefly  of  the  initial  act. 
The  Apostle's  circumstances,  now  in  his  old 
age,  naturally  led  him  to  look  on  from  that. 
St.  John  is  no  "  idolater  of  the  immediate." 
Has  the  gift  received  by  his  spiritual  children 
worn  long  and  lasted  well?  What  of  the  new 
life  which  should  have  issued  from  the  New 
Birth?  Regenerate  in  the  past,  are  they  re- 
newed in  the  present? 

This  simple  piece  of  exegesis  lets  us  at  once 
perceive  that  another  verse  in  this  Epistle,  often 
considered  of  almost  hopeless  perplexity,  is  in 
truth  only  the  perfection  of  sanctified  (nay,  it 
may  be  said,  of  moral)  common  sense;  an  in- 
tuition of  moral  and  spiritual  instinct.  "  Who- 
soever is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin:  for 
his  seed  remaineth  in  him;  and  he  cannot  sin, 
because  he  is  born  of  God."  We  have  just  seen 
the  real  significance  of  the  words  "  he  that  is 
born  of  God  " — he  for  whom  his  past  birth  lasts 
on  in  its  effects.  "  He  doeth  not  sin,"  is  not 
a  sin-doer,  makes  it  not  his  "  trade,"  as  an  old 
commentator  says.  Nay,  "  he  is  not  able  to 
be "  (to  keep  on)  "  sinning."  "  He  cannot 
sin."  He  cannot!  There  is  no  physical  impos- 
sibility. Angels  will  not  sweep  him  away  upon 
their  resistless  pinions.  The  Spirit  will  not  hold 
him  by  the  hand  as  if  with  a  mailed  grasp,  until 
the  blood  spurts  from  his  finger-tips,  that  he 
may  not  take  the  wine-cup,  or  walk  out  to  the 
guilty  assignation.  The  compulsion  of  God  is 
like  that  which  is  exercised  upon  us  by  some 
pathetic  wounded-looking  face  that  gazes  after 
us  with  a  sweet  reproach.  Tell  the  honest  poor 
man  with  a  large  family  of  some  safe  and  ex- 
peditious way  of  transferring  his  neighbour's 
money  to  his  own  pocket.  He  will  answer,  "  I 
cannot  steal;  "  that  is,  "  I  cannot  steal,  however 
much  it  may  physically  be  within  my  capacity, 
without  a  burning  shame,  an  agony  to  my  na- 
ture worse  than  death."  On  some  day  of  fierce 
heat,  hold  a  draught  of  iced  wine  to  a  total  ab- 
stainer, and  invite  him  to  drink.  "  I  cannot," 
will  be  his  reply.  Cannot!  He  can,  so  far  as 
his  hand  goes;  he  cannot,  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  a  conviction,  to  a  promise,  to  his  own 
sense  of  truth.  And  he  who  continues  in  the 
fulness  of  his  God-given  Birth  "  does  not  do 
sin,"  "  cannot  be  sinning."  Not  that  he  is  sin- 
less, not  that  he  never  fails,  or  does  not  some- 
times fall;  not  that  sin  ceases  to  be  sin  to  him, 
because  he  thinks  that  he  has  a  standing  in 
Christ.  But  he  cannot  go  on  in  sin  without 
being  untrue  to  his  birth;  without  a  stain  upon 
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that  finer,  whiter,  more  sensitive  conscience, 
which  is  called  "  spirit"  in  a  son  of  God;  with- 
out a  convulsion  in  his  whole  being  which  is 
the  precursor  of  death,  or  an  insensibility  which 
is  death  actually  begun. 

How  many  such  texts  as  these  are  practically 
useless  to  most  of  us!  The  armoury  of  God 
is  full  of  keen  swords  which  we  refrain  from 
handling,  because  they  have  been  misused  by 
others.  None  is  more  neglected  than  this.  The 
fanatic  has  shrieked  out — "  Sin  in  my  case! 
I  cannot  sin.  I  may  hold  a  sin  in  my  bosom; 
and  God  may  hold  me  in  His  arms  for  all  that. 
At  least,  I  may  hold  that  which  would  be  a  sin 
in  you  and  most  others;  but  to  me  it  is  not  sin." 
On  the  other  hand,  stupid  goodness  maunders 
out  some  unintelligible  paraphrase,  until  pew 
and  reader  yawn  from  very  weariness.  Divine 
truth  in  its  purity  and  plainness  is  thus  dis- 
credited by  the  exaggeration  of  the  one,  or 
buried  in  the  leaden  winding-sheet  of  the  stu- 
pidity of  the  other. 

In  leaving  this  portion  of  our  subject  we  may 
compare  the  view  latent  in  the  very  idea  of 
infant  baptism  with  that  of  the  leader  of  a  well- 
known  sect  upon  the  beginnings  of  the  spiritual 
life  in  children. 

"  May  not  children  grow  up  into  salvation, 
without  knowing  the  exact  moment  of  their  con- 
version?" asks  "General"  Booth.  His  an- 
swer is — "Yes,  it  may  be  so;  and  we  trust  that 
in  the  future  this  will  be  the  usual  way  in  which 
children  may  be  brought  to  Christ."  The  writer 
goes  on  to  tell  us  how  the  New  Birth  will  take 
place  in  future.  "  When  the  conditions  named 
in  the  first  pages  of  this  volume  are  complied 
with — when  the  parents  are  godly,  and  the  chil- 
dren are  surrounded  by  holy  influences  and  ex- 
amples from  their  birth,  and  trained  up  in  the 
spirit  of  their  early  dedication — they  will  doubt- 
less come  to  know  and  love  and  trust  their 
Saviour  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things.  The 
Holy  Ghost  will  take  possession  of  them  from 
the  first.  Mothers  and  fathers  will,  as  it  were, 
put  them  into  the  Saviour's  arms  in  their 
swaddling  clothes,  and  He  will  take  them,  and 
bless  them,  and  sanctify  them  from  the  very 
womb,  and  make  them  His  own,  without  their 
knowing  the  hour  or  the  place  when  they  pass 
from  the  kingdom  of  darkness  into  the  kingdom 
of  light.  In  fact,  with  such  little  ones  it  shall 
never  be  very  dark,  for  their  natural  birth  shall 
be,  as  it  were,  in  the  spiritual  twilight,  which 
begins  with  the  dim  dawn,  and  increases  grad- 
ually until  the  noonday  brightness  is  reached; 
so  answering  to  the  prophetic  description,  '  The 
path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light,  that 
shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.'  " 

No  one  will  deny  that  this  is  tenderly  and 
beautifully  written.  But  objections  to  its  teach- 
ing will  crowd  upon  the  mind  of  thoughtful 
Christians.  It  seems  to  defer  to  a  period  in  the 
future,  to  a  new  era  incalculably  distant,  when 
Christendom  shall  be  absorbed  in  Salvationism, 
that  which  St.  John  in  his  day  contemplated  as 
the  normal  condition  of  believers,  which  the 
Church  has  always  held  to  be  capable  of  realisa- 
tion, which  has  been  actually  realised  in  no  few 
whom  most  of  us  must  have  known.  Further, 
the  fountain-heads  of  thought,  like  those  of  the 
Nile,  are  wrapped  in  obscurity.  By  what  proc- 
ess grace  may  work  with  the  very  young  is  an 
insoluble  problem  in  psychology,  which  Chris- 
tianity has  not  revealed.     We  know  nothing  fur- 


ther than  that  Christ  blessed  little  children. 
That  blessing  was  impartial,  for  it  was  com- 
municated to  all  who  were  brought  to  Him;  it 
was  real,  otherwise  He  would  not  have  blessed 
them  at  all.  That  He  conveys  to  them  such 
grace  as  they  are  capable  of  receiving  is  all  that 
we  can  know.  And  yet  again;  the  Salvationist 
theory  exalts  parents  and  surroundings  into  the 
place  of  Christ.  It  deposes  His  sacrament, 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  St.  John's  language, 
and  boasts  that  it  will  secure  Christ's  end,  ap- 
parently without  any  recognition  of  Christ's 
means. 

II. 

The  second  great  idea  in  the  verses  dealt  with 
in  this  chapter  is  Victory.  The  intended  issu.- 
of  the  New  Birth  is  conquest — "  All  that  is  born 
of  God  conquers  the  world." 

The  idea  of  victory  is  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  St.  John's  writings.  The  idea  is  first 
expressed  by  Jesus — "  Be  of  good  cheer:  I  have 
conquered  the  world."  The  first  prelusive 
touch  in  the  Epistle  hints  at  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Saviour's  comfortable  word  in  one  class  of 
the  Apostle's  spiritual  children.  "  I  write  unto 
you,  young  men,  because  ye  have  conquered  the 
wicked  one.  I  have  written  unto  you,  young 
men,  because  ye  have  conquered  the  wicked 
one."  Next,  a  bolder  and  ampler  strain — "  Ye 
are  of  God,  little  children,  and  have  conquered 
them:  because  greater  is  He  that  is  in  you, 
than  he  that  is  in  the  world."  Then  with  a 
magnificent  persistence,  the  trumpet  of  Christ 
wakens  echoes  to  its  music  all  down  and  round 
the  defile  through  which  the  host  is  passing — 
"  All  that  is  born  of  God  conquereth  the  world: 
and  this  is  the  conquest  that  has  conquered 
the  world — the  Faith  which  is  ours."  When,  in 
St.  John's  other  great  book,  we  pass  with  the 
seer  into  Patmos,  the  air  is,  indeed,  "  full  of 
noises  and  sweet  sounds."  But  dominant  over 
all  is  a  storm  of  triumph,  a  passionate  exulta- 
tion of  victory.  Thus  each  epistle  to  each  of  the 
seven  Churches  closes  with  a  promise  "  to  him 
that  conquereth." 

The  text  promises  two  forms  of  victory. 

1.  A  victory  is  promised  to  the  Church  uni- 
versal. "  All  that  is  born  of  God  conquereth 
the  world."  This  conquest  is  concentrated  in, 
almost  identified  with  "  the  Faith."  Primarily, 
in  this  place,  the  term  (here  alone  found  in  our 
Epistle)  is  not  the  faith  by  which  we  believe, 
but  the  Faith  which  is  believed — as  in  some 
other  places;  not  faith  subjective,  but  The 
Faith  objectively.  Here  is  the  dogmatic  prin- 
ciple. The  Faith  involves  definite  knowledge 
of  definite  principles.  The  religious  knowledge 
which  is  not  capable  of  being  put  into  definite 
propositions  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves 
greatly  about.  But  we  are  guarded  from  over- 
dogmatism.  The  word  "  of  us  "  which  follows 
"  the  Faith "  is  a  mediating  link  between  the 
objective  and  the  subjective.  First,  we  possess 
this  Faith  as  a  common  heritage.  Then,  as  in 
the  Apostles'  creed,  we  begin  to  individualise 
this  common  possession  by  prefixing  "  I  be- 
lieve "  to  every  article  of  it.  Then  the  victory 
contained  in  the  creed,  the  victory  which  the 
creed  is  (for  more  truly  again  than  of  Duty 
may  it  be  said  of  Faith,  "  thou  who  art  vic- 
tory "),  is  made  over  to  each  who  believes. 
Each,  and  each  alone,  who  in  soul  is  ever  be- 
lieving, in  practice  is  ever  victorious. 
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This  declaration  is  full  of  promise  for  mis- 
sionary work.  There  is  no  system  of  error, 
however  ancient,  subtle,  or  highly  organised, 
which  must  not  go  down  before  the  strong  col- 
lective life  of  the  regenerate.  No  less  encour- 
aging is  it  at  home.  No  form  of  sin  is  in- 
capable of  being  overthrown.  No  school  of 
antichristian  thought  is  invulnerable  or  in- 
vincible. There  are  other  apostates  besides 
Julian  who  will  cry — "  Galilaee,  vicisti!" 

2.  The  second  victory  promised  is  individual, 
for  each  of  us.  Not  only  where  cathedral- 
spires  lift  high  the  triumphant  cross;  on  battle- 
fields which  have  added  kingdoms  to  Christen- 
dom; by  the  martyr's  s'take,  or  in  the  arena  of 
the  Coliseum,  have  these  words  proved  true. 
The  victory  comes  down  to  us.  In  hospitals, 
in  shops,  in  courts,  in  ships,  in  sick-rooms,  they 
are  fulfilled  for  us.  We  see  their  truth  in  the 
patience,  sweetness,  resignation,  of  little  chil- 
dren, of  old  men,  of  weak  women.  They  give 
a  high  consecration  and  a  glorious  meaning  to 
much  of  the  suffering  that  we  see.  What,  we 
are  sometimes  tempted  to  cry — is  this  Christ's 
Army?  are  these  His  soldiers,  who  can  go  any- 
where and  do  anything?  Poor  weary  ones! 
with  white  lips,  and  the  beads  of  death-sweat  on 
their  faces,  and  the  thorns  of  pain  ringed  like  a 
crown  round  their  foreheads;  so  wan,  so  worn, 
so  tired,  so  suffering,  that  even  our  iove  dares 
not  pray  for  them  to  live  a  little  longer  yet. 
Are  these  the  elect  of  the  elect,  the  vanguard  of 
the  regenerate,  who  carry  the  flag  of  the  cross 
where  its  folds  are  waved  by  the  storm  of  battle; 
whom  St.  John  sees  advancing  up  the  slope  with 
such  a  burst  of  cheers  and  such  a  swell  of 
music  that  the  words — "  this  is  the  conquest " — 
spring  spontaneously  from  his  lips?  Perhaps 
the  angels  answer  with  a  voice  which  we  cannot 
hear — "  Whatsoever  is  born  of  God  conquereth 
the  world."  May  we  fight  so  manfully  that  each 
may  render  if  not  his  "  pure  "  yet  his  purified 

"  soul  unto  his  captain  Christ, 
Under  whose  colours  he  hath  fought  so  long  :  " 

—that  we  may  know  something  of  the  great 
text  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  with  its 
matchless  translation — "  we  are  more  than  con- 
querors through  Him  who  loved  us  " — that  ar- 
rogance of  victory  which  is  at  once  so  splendid 
and  so  saintly. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

THE  GOSPEL  AS  A   GOSPEL  OF   WIT- 
NESS;  THE   THREE   WITNESSES. 

i  John  v.  6-io. 

It  has  been  said  that  Apostles  and  apostolic 
men  were  as  far  as  possible  removed  from 
common  sense,  and  have  no  conception  of  evi- 
dence in  our  acceptation  of  the  word.  About 
this  statement  there  is  scarcely  even  superficial 
plausibility.  Common  sense  is  the  measure  of 
ordinary  human  tact  among  palpable  realities. 
In  relation  to  human  existence  it  is  the  balance 
of  the  estimative  faculties;  the  instinctive  sum- 
mary of  inductions  which  makes  us  rightly 
credulous  and  rightly  incredulous,  which 
teaches  us  the  supreme  lesson  of  life,  when  to 
say  "  yes."  and  when  to  say  "  no."  Uncommon 
sense   is   superhuman   tact   among  no  less   real, 


but  at  present  impalpable  realities;  the  spiritual 
faculty  of  forming  spiritual  inductions  aright. 
So  St.  John,  among  the  three  great  canons  of 
primary  truth  with  which  he  closes  his  Epistle, 
writes — "  we  know  that  the  Son  of  God  hath 
come  and  is  present,  and  hath  given  us  under- 
standing, that  we  know  Him  who  is  true."  So 
with  evidences.  Apostles  did  not  draw  them  out 
with  the  same  logical  precision,  or  rather  not  in 
the  same  logical  form.  Yet  they  rested  their 
conclusions  upon  the  same  abiding  principle  of 
evidence,  the  primary  axiom  of  our  entire  so- 
cial life,  that  there  is  a  degree  of  human  evi- 
dence which  practically  cannot  deceive.  "  If  we 
receive  the  witness  of  men."  The  form  of  ex- 
pression implies  that  we  certainly  do. 

Peculiar  difficulty  has  been  felt  in  understand- 
ing the  paragraph.  And  one  portion  of  it  re- 
mains difficult  after  any  explanation.  But  we 
shall  succeed  in  apprehending  it  as  a  whole  only 
upon  condition  of  taking  one  guiding  principle 
of  interpretation  with  us. 

The  word  witness  is  St.  John's  central  thought 
here.  He  is  determined  to  beat  it  into  our 
thoughts  by  the  most  unsparing  iteration.  He 
repeats  it  ten  times  over,  as  substantive  or  verb, 
in  six  verses.  His  object  is  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  his  Gospel,  and  to  this  distinguishing 
feature  of  it — its  being  from  beginning  to  end  a 
Gospel  of  witness.  This  witness  he  declares  to 
be  fivefold,  (i)  The  witness  of  the  Spirit,  of 
which  the  fourth  Gospel  is  pre-eminently  full. 
(2)  The  witness  of  the  Divine  Humanity,  of  the 
God-Man,  who  is  not  man  deified,  but  God  hu- 
manified.  This  verse  is  no  doubt  partly  polemi- 
cal, against  heretics  of  the  day,  who  would  clip 
the  great  picture  of  the  Gospel,  and  force  it  into 
the  petty  frame  of  their  theory.  This  is  He 
(the  Apostle  urges)  who  came  on  the  stage  of 
the  world's  and  the  Church's  history  as  the 
Messiah,  under  the  condition,  so  to  speak,  of 
water  and  blood;  bringing  with  him,  accom- 
panied by,  not  the  water  only,  but  the  water  and 
the  blood.  Cerinthus  separated  the  Christ,  the 
divine  vEon,  from  Jesus  the  holy  but  mortal 
man.  The  two,  the  divine  potency  and  the  hu- 
man existence,  met  at  the  waters  of  Jordan,  on 
the  day  of  the  Baptism,  when  the  Christ  united 
himself  to  Jesus.  But  the  union  was  brief  and 
unessential.  Before  the  crucifixion,  the  divine 
ideal  Christ  withdrew.  The  man  suffered.  The 
impassible  immortal  potency  was  far  away  in 
heaven.  St.  John  denies  the  fortuitous  juxta- 
position of  two  accidentally-united  existences. 
We  worship  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  attested 
not  only  by  Baptism  in  Jordan,  the  witness  of 
water,  but  by  the  death  on  Calvary,  the  witness 
of  blood.  He  came  by  water  and  blood,  as  the 
means  by  which  His  office  was  manifested;  but 
with  the  water  and  with  the  blood,  as  the 
sphere  in  which  He  exercises  that  office. 
When  we  turn  to  the  Gospel,  and  look  at  the 
pierced  side,  we  read  of  blood  and  water,  the 
order  of  actual  history  and  physiological  fact. 
Here  St.  John  takes  the  ideal,  mystical,  sacra- 
mental order,  water  and  blood — cleansing  and 
redemption — and  the  sacraments  which  perpet- 
ually symbolise  and  convey  them.  Thus  we 
have  Spirit,  water,  blood.  "  Three  are  they  who 
are  ever  witnessing."  These  are  three  great 
centres  round  which  St.  John's  Gospel  turns. 
These  are  the  three  genuine  witnesses,  the 
trinity  of  witness,  the  shadow  of  the  Trinity  in 
heaven.     (3)  Again  the  fourth  Gospel  is  a  Gos- 
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pel  of  human  witness,  a  tissue  woven  out  of 
many  lines  of  human  attestation.  It  records  the 
cries  of  human  souls  overheard  and  noted  down 
at  the  supreme  crisis-moment,  from  the  Baptist, 
Philip,  and  Nathanael,  to  the  everlasting  spon- 
taneous creed  of  Christendom  on  its  knees  be- 
fore Jesus,  the  cry  of  Thomas  ever  rushing 
molten  from  a  heart  of  fire — "  My  Lord  and  my 
God."  (4)  But  if  we  receive,  as  we  assuredly 
must  and  do  receive,  the  overpowering  and  soul- 
subduing  mass  of  attesting  human  evidence, 
how  much  more  must  we  receive  the  Divine 
witness,  the  witness  of  God  so  conspicuously 
exhibited  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John!  "The  wit- 
ness of  God  is  greater,  because  this  "  (even  the 
history  in  the  pages  to  which  he  adverts)  "  is 
the  witness;  because"  (I  say  with  triumphant 
reiteration)  "  He  hath  witnessed  concerning  His 
Son."  This  witness  of  God  in  the  last  Gospel 
is  given  in  four  forms — by  Scripture,  by  the 
Father,  by  the  Son  Himself,  by  His  works. 
(5)  This  great  volume  of  witness  is  consum- 
mated and  brought  home  by  another.  He  who 
not  merely  coldly  assents  to  the  word  of  Christ, 
but  lifts  the  whole  burden  of  his  belief  on  to  the 
Son  of  God,  hath  the  witness  in  him.  That 
which  was  logical  and  external  becomes  internal 
and  experimental. 

In  this  ever-memorable  passage,  all  know  that 
an  interpolation  has  taken  place.  The  words — 
"  in  heaven  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost;  and  these  three  are  one.  And  there  are 
three  that  bear  witness  in  earth  " — are  a  gloss. 
A  great  sentence  of  one  of  the  first  of  critics 
may  well  reassure  any  weak  believers  who  dread 
the  candour  of  Christian  criticism,  or  suppose 
that  it  has  impaired  the  evidence  for  the  great 
dogma  of  the  Trinity.  "  If  the  fourth  century 
knew  that  text,  let  it  come  in,  in  God's  name; 
but  if  that  age  did  not  know  it,  then  Arianism 
in  its  height  was  beaten  down  without  the  help 
of  that  verse;  and,  let  the  fact  prove  as  it  will, 
the  doctrine  is  unshaken."  The  human  ma- 
terial with  which  they  have  been  clamped 
should  not  blind  us  to  the  value  of  the  heavenly 
jewels  which  seemed  to  be  marred  by  their 
earthly  setting. 

It  is  constantly  said — as  we  think  with  con- 
siderable misapprehension — that  in  his  Epistle 
St.  John  may  imply,  but  does  not  refer  directly 
to  any  particular  incident  in,  his  Gospel.  It  is 
our  conviction  that  St.  John  very  specially  in- 
cludes the  Resurrection — the  central  point  of 
the  evidences  of  Christianity — among  the  things 
attested  by  the  witness  of  men.  We  propose  in 
another  chapter  to  examine  the  Resurrection 
from  St.  John's  point  of  view. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

THE  WITNESS  OF  MEN  (APPLIED   TO 
THE  RESURRECTION). 

1  John  v.  9. 

At  an  early  period  in  the  Christian  Church  the 
passage  in  which  these  words  occur  was  se- 
lected as  a  fitting  Epistle  for  the  First  Sunday 
after  Easter,  when  believers  may  be  supposed  to 
review  the  whole  body  of  witness  to  the  risen 
Lord  and  to  triumph  in  the  victory  of  faith.  It 
will  afford  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  that 


which  is  covered  by  the  comprehensive  canon 
— "  if  we  receive  the  witness  of  men  " — if  we 
consider  the  unity  of  essential  principles  in  the 
narratives  of  the  Resurrection,  and  draw  the 
natural  conclusions  from  them. 


Let  us  note  the  unity  of  essential  principles 
in  the  narratives  of  the  Resurrection. 

St.  Matthew  hastens  on  from  Jerusalem  to  the 
appearance  in  Galilee.  "Behold!  He  goeth  be- 
fore you  into  Galilee,"  is,  in  some  sense,  the 
key  of  the  twenty-eighth  chapter.  St.  Luke,  on 
the  other  hand,  speaks  only  of  manifestations  in 
Jerusalem  or  its  neighbourhood. 

Now  St.  John's  Resurrection  history  falls  in 
the  twentieth  chapter  into  four  pieces,  with 
three  manifestations  in  Jerusalem.  The  twenty- 
first  chapter  (the  appendix-chapter)  also  falls 
into  four  pieces,  with  one  manifestation  to  the 
seven  disciples  in  Galilee. 

St.  John  makes  no  profession  of  telling  us  all 
the  appearances  which  were  known  to  the 
Church,  or  even  all  of  which  he  was  personally 
cognisant.  In  the  treasures  of  the  old  man's 
memory  there  were  many  more  which,  for  what- 
ever reason,  he  did  not  write.  But  these  dis- 
tinct continuous  specimens  of  a  permitted  com- 
muning with  the  eternal  glorified  life  (supple- 
mented on  subsequent  thought  by  another  in  the 
last  chapter)  are  as  good  as  three  or  four  hun- 
dred for  the  great  purpose  of  the  Apostle. 
;'  These  are  written  that  ye  might  believe  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God." 

Throughout  St.  John's  narrative  every  impar- 
tial reader  will  find  delicacy  of  thought,  abun- 
dance of  matter,  minuteness  of  detail.  He  will 
find  something  more.  While  he  feels  that  he  is 
not  in  cloudland  or  dreamland,  he  will  yet  rec- 
ognise that  he  walks  in  a  land  which  is  wonder- 
ful, because  the  central  figure  in  it  is  One  whose 
name  is  Wonderful.  The  fact  is  fact,  and  yet 
it  is  something  more.  For  a  short  time  poetry 
and  history  are  absolutely  coincident.  Here,  if 
anywhere,  is  Herder's  saying  true,  that  the 
fourth  Gospel  seems  to  be  written  with  a 
feather  which  has  dropped  from  an  angel's  wing. 

The  unity  in  essential  principles  which  has 
been  claimed  for  these  narratives  taken  together 
is  not  a  lifeless  identity  in  details.  It  is  scarcely 
to  be  worked  out  by  the  dissecting-maps  of 
elaborate  harmonies.  It  is  not  the  imaginative 
unity,  which  is  poetry;  nor  the  mechanical  unity, 
which  is  fabrication;  nor  the  passionless  unity, 
which  is  commended  in  a  police-report.  It  is 
not  the  thin  unity  of  plain-song;  it  is  the  rich 
unity  of  dissimilar  tones  blended  into  a  figure. 

This  unity  may  be  considered  in  two  essential 
agreements  of  the  four  Resurrection  histories. 

1.  All  the  Evangelists  agree  in  reticence  on 
one  point — in  abstinence  from  one  claim. 

If  any  of  us  were  framing  for  himself  a  body 
of  such  evidence  for  the  Resurrection  as  should 
almost  extort  acquiescence,  he  would  assuredly 
insist  that  the  Lord  should  have  been  seen  and 
recognised  after  the  Resurrection  by  miscellane- 
ous crowds— or,  at  the  very  least,  by  hostile  in- 
dividuals. Not  only  by  a  tender  Mary  Magda- 
lene, an  impulsive  Peter,  a  rapt  John,  a  Thomas 
through  all  his  unbelief  nervously  anxious  to  be 
convinced.  Let  Him  be  seen  by  Pdate,  by 
Caiaphas,  by  some  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  of  the 
priests,    of  the   Jewish   populace.     Certainly,    if 
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the  Evangelists  had  simply  aimed  at  effective 
presentation  of  evidence,  they  would  have  put 
forward  statements  of  this  kind. 

But  the  apostolic  principle — the  apostolic 
canon  of  Resurrection  evidence — was  very  dif- 
ferent. St.  Luke  has  preserved  it  for  us,  as  it 
is  given  by  St.  Peter.  "  Him  God  raised  up 
the  third  day,  and  gave  Him  to  be  made  mani- 
fest after  He  rose  again  from  the  dead,  not  to 
all  the  people,  but  unto  witnesses  chosen  before 
of  God,  even  to  us."  He  shall,  indeed,  appear 
again  to  all  the  people,  to  every  eye;  but  that 
shall  be  at  the  great  Advent.  St.  John,  with 
his  ideal  tenderness,  has  preserved  a  word  of 
Jesus,  which  gives  us  St.  Peter's  canon  of  Resur- 
rection evidence,  in  a  lovelier  and  more  spiritual 
form.  Christ  as  He  rose  at  Easter  should  be 
visible,  but  only  to  the  eye  of  love,  only  to  the 
eye  which  life  fills  with  tears  and  heaven  with 
light — "  Yet  a  little  while,  and  the  world  seeth 
Me  no  more;  but  ye  see  Me.  .  .  .  He  that 
loveth  Me  shall  be  loved  of  My  Father,  and  I 
will  manifest  Myself  to  Him."  Round  that 
ideal  canon  St.  John's  Resurrection-history  is 
twined  with  undying  tendrils.  Those  words  may 
be  written  by  us  with  our  softest  pencils  over 
the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  chapters  of  the 
fourth  Gospel.  There  is — very  possibly  there 
can  be — under  our  present  human  conditions,  no 
manifestation  of  Him  who  was  dead  and  now 
liveth,  except  to  belief,  or  to  that  kind  of  doubt 
which   springs   from  love. 

That  which  is  true  of  St.  John  is  true  of  all 
the  Evangelists. 

They  take  that  Gospel,  which  is  the  life  of 
their  life.  They  bare  its  bosom  to  the  stab  of 
Celsus,  to  the  bitter  sneer  plagiarised  by  Renan 
— "  why  did  He  not  appear  to  all,  to  His  judges 
and  enemies?  Why  only  to  one  excitable 
woman,  and  a  circle  of  His  initiated?  "  "  The 
hallucination  of  a  hysterical  woman  endowed 
Christendom  with  a  risen  God."  An  apocry- 
phal Gospel  unconsciously  violates  this  apos- 
tolic, or  rather  divine  canon,  by  stating  that 
Jesus  gave  His  grave-clothes  to  one  of  the 
High  Priest's  servants.  There  was  every  reason 
but  one  why  St.  John  and  the  other  Evangelists 
should  have  narrated  such  stories.  There  was 
only  one  reason  why  they  should  not,  but  that 
was  all-sufficient.  Their  Master  was  the  Truth 
as  well  as  the  Life.     They  dared  not  lie. 

Here,  then,  is  one  essential  accordance  in  the 
narratives  of  the  Resurrection.  They  record  no 
appearances  of  Jesus  to  enemies  or  to  unbeliev- 
ers. 

2.  A  second  unity  of  essential  principle  will  be 
found  in  the  impression  produced  upon  the 
witnesses. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  moment  of  terror  at  the 
sepulchre,  when  they  had  seen  the  angel  clothed 
in  the  long  white  garment.  "  They  trembled, 
and  were  amazed;  neither  said  they  anything  to 
any  man;  for  they  were  afraid."  So  writes  St. 
Mark.  And  no  such  word  ever  formed  the  close 
of  a  Gospel!  On  the  Easter  Sunday  evening 
there  was  another  moment  when  they  were 
"  terrified  and  affrighted,  and  supposed  that  they 
had  seen  a  spirit."  But  this  passes  away  like 
a  shadow.  For  man,  the  Risen  Jesus  turns 
doubt  into  faith,  faith  into  joy.  For  woman, 
He  turns  sorrow  into  joy.  From  the  sacred 
wounds  joy  rains  over  into  their  souls.  "  He 
showed  them  His  hands  and  His  feet  .  .  . 
while   they  yet  believed   not   for  joy  and   won- 


dered." "  He  showed  unto  them  His  hands  and 
His  side.  Then  were  the  disciples  glad  when 
they  saw  the  Lord."  *  Each  face  of  those  who 
beheld  Him  wore  after  that  a  smile  through  all 
tears  and  forms  of  death.  "  Come,"  cried  the 
great  Swedish  singer,  gazing  upon  the  dead 
face  of  a  holy  friend,  "  come  and  see  this  great 
sight.  Here  is  a  woman  who  has  seen  Christ." 
Many  of  us  know  what  she  meant,  for  we  too 
have  looked  upon  those  dear  to  us  who  have 
seen  Christ.  Over  all  the  awful  stillness — under 
all  the  cold  whiteness  as  of  snow  or  marble — 
that  strange  soft  light,  that  subdued  radiance, 
what  shall  we  call  it?  wonder,  love,  sweetness, 
pardon,  purity,  rest,  worship,  discovery.  The 
poor  face  often  dimmed  with  tears,  tears  of 
penitence,  of  pain,  of  sorrow,  some  perhaps 
which  we  caused  to  flow,  is  looking  upon  a  great 
sight.  Of  such  the  beautiful  text  is  true,  written 
by  a  sacred  poet  in  a  language  of  which,  to 
many,  verbs  are  pictures.  "  They  looked  unto 
Him,  and  were  lightened."!  That  meeting  of 
lights  without  a  name  it  is  which  makes  up  what 
angels  call  joy.  There  remained  some  of  that 
light  on  all  who  had  seen  the  Risen  Lord. 
Each  might  say — "  have  I  not  seen  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord?" 

This  effect,  like  every  effect,  had  a  cause. 

Scripture  implies  in  the  Risen  Jesus  a  form 
with  all  heaviness  and  suffering  lifted  off  it — 
with  the  glory,  freshness,  elasticity,  of  the  new 
life,  overflowing  with  beauty  and  power.  He 
had  a  voice  with  some  of  the  pathos  of  affection, 
making  its  sweet  concession  to  human  sensi- 
bility: saying,  "Mary,"  "Thomas,"  "Simon, 
son  of  Jonas."  He  had  a  presence  at  once  so 
majestic  that  they  durst  not  question  Him,  yet 
so  full  of  magnetic  attraction  that  Magdalene 
clings  to  His  feet,  and  Peter  flings  Himself  into 
the  waters  when  he  is  sure  that  it  is  the  Lord.| 

Now  let  it  be  remarked  that  this  consideration 
entirely  disposes  of  that  afterthought  of  critical 
ingenuity  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  base 
old  Jewish  theory — "  His  disciples  came  by 
night,  and  stole  Him  away."§  That  theory, 
indeed,  has  been  blown  into  space  by  Christian 
apologetics.  And  now  not  a  few  are  turning 
to  the  solution  that  He  did  not  really  die  upon 
the  cross,  but  was  taken  down  alive. 

There  are  other,  and  more  than  sufficient 
refutations.  One  from  the  character  of  the 
august  Sufferer,  who  would  not  have  deigned  to 
receive  adoration  upon  false  pretences.  One 
from  the  minute  observation  by  St.  John  of  the 
physiological  effect  of  the  thrust  of  the  soldier's 
lance,  to  which  he  also  reverts  in  the  context. 

But  here,  we  only  ask  what  effect  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Saviour  among  His  disciples,  sup- 
posing that  He  had  not  died,  must  unquestion- 
ably  have   had. 

He  would  only  have  been  taken  down  from 
the  cross  something  more  than  thirty  hours. 
His  brow  punctured  with  the  crown  of  thorns; 
the  wounds  in  hands,  feet,  and  side,  yet  un- 
healed; the  back  raw  and  torn  with  scourges; 
the  frame  cramped  by  the  frightful  tension  of 
six  long  hours — a  lacerated  and  shattered  man, 
awakened  to  agony  by  the  coolness  of  the 
sepulchre  and  by  the  pungency  of  the  spices; 
a  spectral,  trembling,  fevered,  lamed,  skulking 
thing— could  that  have  seemed  the  Prince  of 
Life,  the  Lord  of  Glory,  the  Bright  and  Morn- 
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ing  Star?  Those  who  had  seen  Him  in  Gethsem- 
ane  and  on  the  cross,  and  then  on  Easter,  and 
during  the  forty  days,  can  scarcely  speak  of  His 
Resurrection  without  using  language  which  at- 
tains to  more  than  lyrical  elevation.  Think  of 
St.  Peter's  anthemlike  burst.  "  Blessed  be  the 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
hath  begotten  us  again  to  a  lively  hope,  by  the 
Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead." 
Think  of  the  words  which  St.  John  heard  Him 
utter.  "  I  am  the  First  and  the  Living,  and  be- 
hold! I  became  dead,  and  I  am,  living  unto  the 
ages  of  ages." 

Let  us,  then,  fix  our  attention  upon  the  unity 
of  all  the  Resurrection  narratives  in  these  two 
essential  principles.  (1)  The  appearances  of 
the  Risen  Lord  to  belief  and  love  only.  (2)  The 
impression  common  to  all  the  narrators  of  glory 
on  His  part,  of  joy  on  theirs. 

We  shall  be  ready  to  believe  that  this  was  part 
of  the  great  body  of  proof  which  was  in  the 
Apostle's  mind,  when  pointing  to  the  Gospel 
with  which  this  Epistle  was  associated,  he  wrote 
of  this  human  but  most  convincing  testimony — 
"  if  we  receive,"  as  assuredly  we  do,  "  the  wit- 
ness of  men  " — of  evangelists  among  the  num- 
ber. 

II. 

Too  often  such  discussions  as  these  end  un- 
practically enough.     Too  often 

"  When  the  critic  has  done  his  best, 
The  pearl  of  price  at  reason's  test 
On  the  Professor's  lecture  table 
Lies,  dust  and  ashes  levigable." 

But,  after  all,  we  may  well  ask:  can  we  afford  to 
dispense  with  this  well-balanced  probability? 
Is  it  well  for  us  to  face  life  and  death  without 
taking  it,  in  some  form,  into  the  account? 

Now  at  the  present  moment,  it  may  safely  be 
said  that,  for  the  best  and  noblest  intellects  im- 
bued with  the  modern  philosophy,  as  for  the 
best  and  noblest  of  old  who  were  imbued  with 
the  ancient  philosophy,  external  to  Christian 
revelation,  immortality  is  still,  as  before,  a  fair 
chance,  a  beautiful  "  perhaps,"  a  splendid  possi- 
bility. Evolutionism  is  growing  and  maturing 
somewhere  another  Butler,  who  will  write  in 
another,  and  possibly  more  satisfying  chap- 
ter, than  that  least  convincing  of  any  in  the 
"  Analogy  "— "  of  a  Future  State." 

What  has  Darwinism  to  say  on  the  matter? 

Much.  Natural  selection  seems  to  be  a  piti- 
less worker;  its  instrument  is  death.  But,  when 
we  broaden  our  survey,  the  sum-total  of  the 
result  is  everywhere  advance — what  is  mainly 
worthy  of  notice,  in  man  the  advance  of  good- 
ness and  virtue.  For  of  goodness,  as  of 
freedom, 

"  The  battle  once  begun, 
Though  baffled  oft,  is  always  won." 

Humanity  has  had  to  travel  thousands  of 
miles,  inch  by  inch,  towards  the  light.  We  have 
made  such  progress  that  we  can  see  that  in 
time,  relatively  short,  we  shall  be  in  noonday. 
After  long  ages  of  strife,  of  victory  for  hard 
hearts  and  strong  sinews,  Goodness  begins  to 
wipe  away  the  sweat  of  agony  from  her  brow; 
and  will  stand,  sweet,  smiling,  triumphant  in 
the  world.  A  gracious  life  is  free  for  man; 
generation  after  generation  a  softer  ideal  stands 
before    us,    and   we    can    conceive    a   day    when 


"  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth."     Do  not  say 
that   evolution,    if  proved   a  outrance,    brutalises 
man.     Far  from  it.     It  lifts  him  from  below  out 
of    the    brute    creation.     What    theology    calls 
original   sin,   modern   philosophy   the   brute   in- 
heritance—the ape,  and  the  goat,  and  the  tiger 
—is  dying  out  of  man.     The  perfecting  of  hu- 
man nature  and  of  human  society  stands  out  as 
the   goal   of  creation.     In   a   sense,  all  creation 
waits  for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God. 
Nor  need  the   true   Darwinian   necessarily   fi 
materialism.     "  Livers    secrete    bile— brains 
crete  thought,"  is  smart  and  plausible,  but  il 
shallow.     Brain  and  thought  are,  no  doubt,  con- 
nected— but  the  connection  is  of  simultaneous- 
ness,  of  two  things  in  concordance  indeed,   but 
not    related    as    cause    and    effect.      If    cerebral 
physiology    speaks     of    annihilation     when     the 
brain    is   destroyed,    she    speaks    ignorantlv    a 
without  a  brief. 

The  greatest  thinkers  in  the  Natural  Religion 
department  of  the  new  philosophy  seem  then  to 
be  very  much  in  the  same  position  as  those  in 
the  same  department  of  the  old.  For  immor- 
tality there  is  a  sublime  probability.  With 
man,  and  man's  advance  in  goodness  and  virtue 
as  the  goal  of  creation,  who  shall  say  that  the 
thing  so  long  provided  for,  the  goal  of  creation, 
is  likely  to  perish?  Annihilation  is  a  hypoth- 
esis; immortality  is  a  hypothesis.  But  immor- 
tality is  the  more  likely  as  well  as  the  more 
beautiful  of  the  two.  We  may  believe  in  it,  not 
as  a  thing  demonstrated,  but  as  an  act  of  faith 
that  "  God  will  not  put  us  to  permanent  intel- 
lectual confusion." 

But  we  may  well  ask  whether  it  is  wise  and 
well  to  refuse  to  intrench  this  probability  behind 
another.  Is  it  likely  that  He  who  has  so  much 
care  for  us  as  to  make  us  the  goal  of  a  drama 
a  million  times  more  complex  than  our  fathers 
dreamed  of,  who  lets  us  see  that  He  has  not 
removed  us  out  of  his  sight,  will  leave  Himself, 
and  with  Himself  our  hopes,  without  witness  in 
history?  History  is  especially  human;  human 
evidence  the  branch  of  moral  science  of  which 
man  is  master — for  man  is  the  best  interpreter 
of  man.  The  primary  axiom  of-  family,  of  so- 
cial, of  legal,  of  moral  life,  is  that  there  is  a 
kind  and  degree  of  human  evidence  which  we 
ought  not  to  refuse;  that  if  credulity  is  vo- 
racious in  belief,  incredulity  is  no  less  vo- 
racious in  negation;  that  if  there  is  a  credulity 
which  is  simple,  there  is  an  incredulity  which  is 
unreasonable  and  perilous.  Is  it  then  well  to 
grope  for  the  keys  of  death  in  darkness,  and 
turn  from  the  hand  that  holds  them  out;  to  face 
the  ugly  realities  of  the  pit  with  less  consola- 
tion than  is  the  portion  of  our  inheritance  in 
the  faith  of  Christ? 

"  The  disciples,"  John  tells  us,  '*  went  away 
again  unto  their  own  home.  But  Mary  was 
standing  without  at  the  sepulchre  weeping." 
Weeping!  What  else  is  possible  while  we  are 
outside,  while  we  stand — what  else  until  we 
stoop  down  from  our  proud  grief  to  the  sepul- 
chre, humble  our  speculative  pride,  and  conde- 
scend to  gaze  at  the  death  of  Jesus  face  to  face? 
When  we  do  so,  we  forget  the  hundred  voices 
that  tell  us  that  the  Resurrection  is  partly  in- 
vented, partly  imagined,  partly  ideally  true. 
We  may  not  see  angels  in  white,  nor  hear  their 
"why  weepest  thou?"  But  assuredly  we  shall 
hear  a  sweeter  voice,  and  a  stronger  than  theirs; 
and  our  name  will  be  on  it,  and  His  name  will 
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rush  to  our  lips  in  the  language  most  expressive 
to  us — as  Mary  said  unto  Him  in  Hebrew, 
"  Rabboni."  Then  we  shall  find  that  the  grey 
of  morning  is  passing;  that  the  thin  thread  of 
scarlet  upon  the  distant  hills  is  deepening  into 
dawn;  that  in  that  world  where  Christ  is  the 
dominant  law  the  ruling  principle  is  not  natural 
selection  which  works  through  death,  but  super- 
natural selection  which  works  through  life;  that 
"  because  He  lives,  we  shall  live  also."  * 

With  the  reception  of  the  witness  of  men 
then,  and  among  them  of  such  men  as  the  writer 
of  the  fourth  Gospel,  all  follows.     For  Christ, 

"  Earth  breaks  up— time  drops  away  ; — 
In  flows  Heaven  with  its  new  day 
Of  endless  life,  when  He  who  trod, 
Very  Man  and  very  God, 
This  earth  in  weakness,  shame,  and  pain, 
Dying  the  death  whose  signs  remain 
Up  yonder  on  the  accursed  tree  ; 
Shall  come  again,  no  more  to  be 
Of  captivity  the  thrall — 
But  the  true  God  all  in  all. 
King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords, 
As  His  servant  John  received  the  words — 
'  I  died,  and  live  for  evermore.'  " 

For  us  there  comes  the  hope  in  Paradise — the 
connection  with  the  living  dead — the  pulsation 
through  the  isthmus  of  the  Church,  from  sea 
to  sea,  from  us  to  them — the  tears  not  without 
smiles  as  we  think  of  the  long  summer-day  when 
Christ  who  is  our  life  shall  appear — the  mani- 
festation of  the  sons  of  God,  when  "  them  that 
sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  Him."  Our 
resurrection  shall  be  a  fact  of  history,  because 
His  is  a  fact  of  history;  and  we  receive  it  as 
such — partly  from  the  reasonable  motive  of 
reasonable  human  belief  on  sufficient  evidence 
for  practical  conviction. 

All  the  long  chain  of  manifold  witness  to 
Christ  is  consummated  and  crowned  when  it 
passes  into  the  inner  world  of  the  individual 
life.  "  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  of  God, 
hath  the  witness  in  him,"  i.  e.,  in  himself!  Cor- 
relative to  this  stands  a  terrible  truth.  He  of 
whom  we  must  conceive  that  he  believes  not 
God,  has  made  Him  a  liar — nothing  less;  for 
his  time  for  receiving  Christ  came,  and  went, 
and  with  this  crisis  his  unbelief  stands  a  com- 
pleted present  act  as  the  result  of  his  past;  un- 
belief stretching  over  to  the  completed  witness 
of  God  concerning  His  Son;  human  unbelief 
co-extensive  with  divine  witness. 

But  that  sweet  witness  in  a  man's  self  is  not 
merely  in  books  or  syllogisms.  It  is  the  creed 
of  a  living  soul.  It  lies  folded  within  a  man's 
heart,  and  never  dies — part  of  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  victory  fought  and  won  over  again  in 
each  true  life — until  the  man  dies,  and  ceasing 
then  only  because  he  sees  that  which  is  the  ob- 
ject of  its  witness. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

SIN  UNTO  DEATH. 

i  John  v.  17. 

The  Church  has  ever  spoken  of  seven  deadly 
sins.  Here  is  the  ugly  catalogue.  Pride,  covet- 
ousness,  lust,  envy,  gluttony,  hatred,  sloth. 
Many  of  us  pray  often  "from  fornication  and 
all  other  deadly  sin,  Good  Lord  deliver  us." 
This  language  rightly  understood  is  sound  and 
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true;  yet,  without  careful  thought,  the  term  may 
lead  us  into  two  errors. 

1.  On  hearing  of  deadly  sin  we  are  apt  in- 
stinctively to  oppose  it  to  venial.  But  we  can- 
not define  by  any  quantitative  test  what  venial 
sin  may  be  for  any  given  soul.  To  do  that  we 
must  know  the  complete  history  of  each  soul; 
and  the  complete  genealogy,  conception,  birth, 
and  autobiography  of  each  sin.  Men  catch  at 
the  term  venial  because  they  love  to  minimise  a 
thing  so  tremendous  as  sin.  The  world  sides  with 
the  casuits  whom  it  satirises;  and  speaks  of  a 
"  white  lie,"  of  a  foible,  of  an  inaccuracy,  when 
"  the  '  white  lie  '  may  be  that  of  St.  Peter,  the 
foible  that  of  David,  and  the  inaccuracy  that  of 
Ananias!  " 

2.  There  is  a  second  mistake  into  which  we 
often  fall  in  speaking  of  deadly  sin.  Our  im- 
agination nearly  always  assumes  some  one  defi- 
nite outward  act;  some  single  individual  sin. 
This  may  partly  be  due  to  a  seemingly  slight 
mistranslation  in  the  text.  It  should  not  run 
"  there  is  a  sin,"  but  "  there  is  sin  unto  "  (e.  g., 
in  the  direction  of,  towards)  "  death." 

The  text  means  something  deeper  and  fur- 
ther-reaching than  any  single  sin,  deadly  though 
it  may  be  justly  called. 

The  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel  learned  a 
whole  mystic  language  from  the  life  of  Jesus. 
Death,  in  the  great  Master's  vocabulary,  was 
more  than  a  single  action.  It  was  again  wholly 
different  from  bodily  death  by  the  visitation  of 
God.  There  are  two  realms  for  man's  soul  co- 
extensive with  the  universe  and  with  itself. 
One  which  leads  towards  God  is  called  Life; 
one  which  leads  from  Him  is  called  Death. 
There  is  a  radiant  passage  by  which  the  soul 
is  translated  from  the  death  which  is  death  in- 
deed, to  the  life  which  is  life  indeed.  There  is 
another  passage  by  which  we  pass  from  life  to 
death;  i.  e.,  fall  back  towards  spiritual  (which 
is  not  necessarily  eternal)  death. 

There  is  then  a  general  condition  and  con- 
texture; there  is  an  atmosphere  and  position  of 
soul  in  which  the  true  life  flickers,  and  is  on  the 
way  to  death.  One  who  visited  an  island  on 
the  coast  of  Scotland  has  told  how  he  found  in 
a  valley  open  to  the  spray  of  the  northwest 
ocean  a  clump  of  fir  trees.  For  a  time  they 
grew  well,  until  they  became  high  enough  to 
catch  the  prevalent  blast.  They  were  still 
standing,  but  had  taken  a  fixed  set,  and  were 
reddened  as  if  singed  by  the  breath  of  fire.  The 
island  glen  might  be  "  swept  on  starry  nights 
by  balms  of  spring;  "  the  summer  sun  as  it  sank 
might  touch  the  poor  stems  with  a  momentary 
radiance.  The  trees  were  still  living,  but  only 
with  that  cortical  vitality  which  is  the  tree's 
death  in  life.  Their  doom  was  evident;  they 
could  have  but  a  few  more  seasons.  If  the 
traveller  cared  some  years  hence  to  visit  that 
islet  set  in  stormy  waters,  he  would  find  the 
firs  blanched  like  a  skeleton's  bones.  Nothing 
remained  for  them  but  the  sure  fall,  and  the 
fated  rottenness. 

The  analogy  indeed  is  not  complete.  The 
tree  in  such  surroundings  must  die;  it  can  make 
for  itself  no  new  condition  of  existence;  it  can 
hear  no  sweet  question  on  the  breeze  that 
washes  through  the  grove,  "why  will  ye  die?" 
It  cannot  look  upward — as  it  is  scourged  by  the 
driving  spray,  and  tormented  by  the  fierce  wind 
— and  cry,  "  O  God  of  my  life,  give  me  life." 
It  has  no  will;  it  cannot  transplant  itself.     But 
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the  human  tree  can  root  itself  in  a  happier 
place.  Some  divine  spring  may  clothe  it  with 
green  again.  As  it  was  passing  from  life  to- 
ward death,  so  by  the  grace  of  God  in  prayers 
and  sacraments,  through  penitence  and  faith,  it 
may  pass  from  death  to  life. 

The  Church  then  is  not  wrong  when  she 
speaks  of  "  deadly  sin."  The  number  seven  is 
not  merely  a  mystic  fancy.  But  the  seven 
"  deadly  sins  "  are  seven  attributes  of  the  whole 
character;  seven  master-ideas;  seven  general 
conditions  of  a  human  soul  alienated  from  God; 
seven  forms  of  aversion  from  true  life,  and  of 
reversion  to  true  death.  The  style  of  St.  John 
has  often  been  called  "senile;  "  it  certainly  has 
the  oracular  and  sententious  quietude  of  old  age 
in  its  almost  lapidary  repose.  Yet  a  terrible 
light  sometimes  leaps  from  its  simple  and 
stately  lines.  Are  there  not  a  hundred  hearts 
among  us  who  know  that  as  years  pass  they 
are  drifting  further  and  further  from  Him  who 
is  the  Life?  Will  they  not  allow  that  St.  John 
was  right  when,  looking  round  the  range  of  the 
Church,  he  asserted  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  "  sin  unto  death  "? 

It  may  be  useful  to  take  that  one  of  the  seven 
deadly  sins  which  people  are  the  most  surprised 
to  find  in  the  list. 

How  and  why  is  sloth  deadly  sin? 

There  is  a  distinction  between  sloth  as  vice 
and  sloth  as  sin.  The  deadly  sin  of  sloth  often 
exists  where  the  vice  has  no  place.  The  sleepy 
music  of  Thomson's  "  Castle  of  Indolence " 
does  not  describe  the  slumber  of  the  spiritual 
sluggard.  Spiritual  sloth  is  want  of  care  and 
of  love  for  all  things  in  the  spiritual  order.  Its 
conceptions  are  shallow  and  hasty.  For  it  the 
Church  is  a  department  of  the  civil  service;  her 
worship  and  rites  are  submitted  to,  as  one  sub- 
mits to  a  minor  surgical  operation.  Prayer  is 
the  waste  of  a  few  minutes  daily  in  concession 
to  a  sentiment  which  it  might  require  trouble 
to  eradicate.  For  the  slothful  Christian,  saints 
are  incorrigibly  stupid;  martyrs  incorrigibly  ob- 
stinate; clergymen  incorrigibly  professional; 
missionaries  incorrigibly  restless;  sisterhoods 
incorrigibly  tender;  white  lips  that  can  just 
whisper  Jesus  incorrigibly  awful.  For  the 
slothful,  God,  Christ,  death,  judgment  have  no 
real  significance.  The  Atonement  is  a  plank 
far  away  to  be  clutched  by  dying  fingers  in  the 
article  of  death,  that  we  may  gurgle  out  "  yes," 
when  asked  "  are  you  happy?  "  Hell  is  an  ugly 
word,  Heaven  a  beautiful  one  which  means  a 
sky  or  an  Utopia.  Apathy  in  all  spiritual 
thought,  languor  in  every  work  of  God,  fear  of 
injudicious  and  expensive  zeal;  secret  dislike  of 
those  whose  fervour  puts  us  to  shame,  and  a 
miserable  adroitness  in  keeping  out  of  their 
way;  such  are  the  signs  of  the  spirit  of  sloth. 
And  with  this  a  long  series  of  sins  of  omission 
— "  slumbering  and  sleeping  while  the  Bride- 
groom tarries  " — "  unprofitable  servants." 

We  have  said  that  the  vice  of  sloth  is  gen- 
erally distinct  from  the  sin.  There  is,  however, 
one  day  of  the  week  on  which  the  sin  is  apt  to 
wear  the  drowsy  features  of  the  vice — Sunday. 
If  there  is  any  day  on  which  we  might  be  sup- 
posed to  do  something  towards  the  spiritual 
world  it  must  be  Sunday.  Yet  what  have  any 
of  us  done  for  God  on  any  Sunday?  Probably 
we  can  scarcely  tell.  We  slept  late,  we  lin- 
gered over  our  dressing,  we  never  thought  of 
Holy  Communion;  after  Church  (if  we  went 
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there)  we  loitered  with  friends;  we  lounged  in 
the  Park;  we  whiled  away  an  hour  at  lunch; 
we  turned  over  a  novel,  with  secret  dislike  of 
the  benevolent  arrangements  which  give  the 
postman  some  rest.  Such  have  been  in  the 
main  our  past  Sundays.  Such  will  be  our 
others,  more  or  fewer,  till  the  arrival  of  a  date 
written  in  a  calendar  which  eye  hath  not  seen. 
The  last  evening  of  the  closing  year  is  called 
by  an  old  poet,  "  the  twilight  of  two  years,  nor 
past,  nor  next."  What  shall  we  call  the  last 
Sunday  of  our  year  of  life? 

Turn  to  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Mark.  Think 
of  that  day  of  our  Lord's  ministry  which  is  re- 
corded more  fully  than  any  other.  What  a 
day!  First  that  teaching  in  the  Synagogue, 
when  men  "  were  astonished,"  not  at  His  volu- 
bility, but  at  His  "  doctrine,"  drawn  from 
depths  of  thought.  Then  the  awful  meeting 
with  the  powers  of  the  world  unseen.  Next  the 
utterance  of  the  words  in  the  sick-room  which 
renovated  the  fevered  frame.  Afterwards  an 
interval  for  the  simple  festival  of  home.  And 
then  we  see  the  sin,  the  sorrow,  the  sufferings 
crowded  at  the  door.  A  few  hours  more,  while 
yet  there  is  but  the  pale  dawn  before  the  meteor 
sunrise  of  Syria,  He  rises  from  sleep  to  plunge 
His  wearied  brow  in  the  dews  of  prayer.  And 
finally  the  intrusion  of  others  upon  that  sacred 
solitude,  and  the  work  of  preaching,  helping,  pity- 
ing, healing  closes  in  upon  Him  again  with  a  cir- 
cle which  is  of  steel,  because  it  is  duty — of  de- 
light, because  it  is  love.  Oh,  the  divine  monotony 
of  one  of  those  golden  days  of  God  upon  earth! 
And  yet  we  are  offended  because  He  who  is  the 
same  for  ever,  sends  from  heaven  that  message 
with  its  terrible  plainness — "  because  thou  art 
lukewarm,  I  will  spew  thee  out  of  my  mouth." 
We  are  angry  that  the  Church  classes  sloth  as 
deadly  sin,  when  the  Church's  Master  has  said 
— "  thou  wicked  and  slothful  servant." 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

THE  TERRIBLE  TRUISM  WHICH  HAS  NO 
EXCEPTION. 

1  John  v.  17. 

Let  us  begin  by  detaching  awhile  from  its 
context  this  oracular  utterance:  "all  unright- 
eousness is  sin."  Is  this  true  universally,  or  is 
it  not? 

A  clear,  consistent  answer  is  necessary,  be- 
cause a  strange  form  of  the  doctrine  of  indul- 
gences (long  whispered  in  the  ears)  has  lately 
been  proclaimed  from  the  housetops,  with  a 
considerable  measure  of  apparent  acceptance. 

Here  is  the  singular  dispensation  from  St. 
John's  rigorous  canon  to  which  we  refer. 

Three  such  indulgences  have  been  accorded 
at  various  times  to  certain  favoured  classes  or 
persons.  (1)  "  The  moral  law  does  not  exist 
for  the  elect."  This  was  the  doctrine  of  certain 
Gnostics  in  St.  John's  day;  of  certain  fanatics  in 
every  age.  (2)  "  Things  absolutely  forbidden 
to  the  mass  of  mankind  are  allowable  for  peo- 
ple of  commanding  rank."  Accommodating 
Prelates  and  accommodating  Reformers  have 
left  the  burden  of  defending  these  ignoble  con- 
cessions to  future  generations.  (3)  A  yet  baser 
dispensation  has  been  freely  given  by  very 
vulgar  casuists.     "  The   chosen   of   Fortune  " — 
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the  men  at  whose  magic  touch  every  stock 
seems  to  rise — may  be  allowed  unusual  forms 
of  enjoying  the  unusual  success  which  has 
crowned  their  career. 

Such  are,  or  such  were,  the  dispensations 
from  St.  John's  canon  permitted  to  themselves, 
or  to  others,  by  the  elect  of  Heaven,  by  the 
elect  of  station,  and  by  the  elect  of  fortune. 

Another  election  hath  obtained  the  perilous 
exception  now — the  election  of  genius.  Those 
who  endow  the  world  with  music,  with  art,  with 
romance,  with  poetry,  are  entitled  to  the  re- 
version. "  All  unrighteousness  is  sin  " — except 
for  them,  (i)  The  indulgence  is  no  longer 
valid  for  those  who  affect  intimacy  with 
heaven  (partly  perhaps  because  it  is  suspected 
that  there   is  no   heaven  to   be   intimate  with). 

(2)  The  indulgence  is  not  extended  to  the  men 
who  apparently  rule  over  nations,  since  it  has 
been   discovered   that    nations   rule   over   them. 

(3)  It  is  not  accorded  to  the  constructors  of 
fortunes;  they  are  too  many,  and  too  uninterest- 
ing, though  possibly  figures  could  be  conceived 
almost  capable  of  buying  it.  But  (generally 
speaking)  men  of  these  three  classes  must  pace 
along  the  dust  of  the  narrow  road  by  the  sign- 
post of  the  law,  if  they  would  escape  the  censure 
of  society. 

For  genius  alone  there  is  no  such  incon- 
venient restriction.  Many  men,  of  course,  de- 
liberately prefer  the  "  primrose  path,"  but  they 
can  no  more  avoid  indignant  hisses  by  the  way 
than  they  can  extinguish  the  "  everlasting  bon- 
fire "  at  the  awful 'close  of  their  journey.  With 
the  man  of  genius  it  seems  that  it  is  otherwise. 
He  shall  "  walk  in  the  ways  of  his  heart,  and  in 
the  sight  of  his  eyes;"  but,  "for  all  these 
things  "  the  tribunals  of  certain  schools  of  a 
delicate  criticism  (delicate  criticism  can  be  so 
indelicate!)  will  never  allow  him  "  to  be  brought 
into  judgment."  Some  literary  oracles,  biog- 
raphers, or  reviewers,  are  not  content  to  keep 
a  reverential  silence,  and  to  murmur  a  secret 
prayer.  They  will  drag  into  light  the  saddest, 
the  meanest,  the  most  selfish  doings  of  genius. 
Not  the  least  service  to  his  generation,  and  to 
English  literature,  of  the  true  poet  and  critic 
lately  taken  from  us,*  was  the  superb  scorn,  the 
exquisite  wit,  with  which  his  indignant  purity 
transfixed  such  doctrines.  A  strange  winged 
thing,  no  doubt,  genius  sometimes  is;  alter- 
nately beating  the  abyss  with  splendid  pinions, 
and  eating  dust  which  is  the  "  serpent's  meat." 
But  for  all  that,  we  cannot  see  with  the  critic 
when  he  tries  to  prove  that  the  reptile's  crawl- 
ing is  part  of  the  angel's  flight;  and  the  dust 
on  which  he  grovels  one  with  the  infinite  purity 
of  the  azure  distances. 

The  arguments  of  the  apologists  for  moral 
eccentricity  of  genius  may  be  thus  summed  up: 
— The  man  of  genius  bestows  upon  humanity 
gifts  which  are  on  a  different  line  from  any 
other.  He  enriches  it  on  the  side  where  it  is 
poorest;  the  side  of  the  Ideal.  But  the  very 
temperament  in  virtue  of  which  a  man  is  capable 
of  such  transcendent  work  makes  him  passion- 
ate and  capricious.  To  be  imaginative  is  to  be 
exceptional;  and  these  exceptional  beings  live 
for  mankind  rather  than  for  themselves.  When 
their  conduct  comes  to  be  discussed,  the  only 
question  is  whether  that  conduct  was  adapted  to 
forward  the  superb  self-development  which  is 
of  such  inestimable  value  to  the  world.  If  the 
*  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold. 


gratification  of  any  desire  was  necessary  for  that 
self-development,  genius  itself  being  the  judge, 
the  cause  is  ended.  In  winning  that  gratifica- 
tion hearts  may  be  broken,  souls  defiled,  lives 
wrecked.  The  daintiest  songs  of  the  man  of 
genius  may  rise  to  the  accompaniment  of  do- 
mestic sobs,  and  the  music  which  he  seems  to 
warble  at  the  gates  of  heaven  may  be  trilled 
over  the  white  upturned  face  of  one  who  has 
died  in  misery.  What  matter!  Morality  is  so 
icy  and  so  intolerant;  its  doctrines  have  the 
ungentlemanlike  rigour  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed.  Genius  breaks  hearts  with  such  su- 
preme gracefulness,  such  perfect  wit,  that  they 
are  arrant  Philistines  who  refuse  to  smile. 

We  who  have  the  text  full  in  our  mind  an- 
swer all  this  in  the  words  of  the  old  man  of 
Ephesus.  For  all  that  angel-softness  which  he 
learned  from  the  heart  of  Christ,  his  voice  is 
as  strong  as  it  is  sweet  and  calm.  Over  all  the 
storm  of  passion,  over  all  the  babble  of  suc- 
cessive sophistries,  clear  and  eternal  it  rings 
out — "  all  unrighteousness  is  sin."  To  which 
the  apologist,  little  abashed,  replies — "  of 
course  we  all  know  that;  quite  true  as  a  general 
rule,  but  then  men  of  genius  have  bought  a 
splendid  dispensation  by  paying  a  splendid 
price,  and  so  their  inconsistencies  are  not  sin." 

There  are  two  assumptions  at  the  root  of 
this  apology  for  the  aberrations  of  genius  which 
should  be  examined.  (1)  The  temperament  of 
men  of  genius  is  held  to  constitute  an  excuse 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  Such  men  in- 
deed are  sometimes  not  slow  to  put  forward  this 
plea  for  themselves.  No  doubt  there  are  trials 
peculiar  to  every  temperament.  Those  of  men 
of  genius  are  probably  very  great.  They  are 
children  of  the  sunshine  and  of  the  storm;  the 
grey  monotony  of  ordinary  life  is  distasteful  to 
them.  Things  which  others  find  it  easy  to  ac- 
cept convulse  their  sensitive  organisation. 
Many  can  produce  their  finest  works  only  on 
condition  of  being  sheltered  where  no  bills  shall 
find  their  way  by  the  post;  where  no  sound,  not 
even  the  crowing  of  cocks,  shall  break  the 
haunted  silence.  If  the  letter  comes  in  one 
case,  and  if  the  cock  crows  in  the  other,  the 
first  may  possibly  never  be  remembered,  but  the 
second  is  never  forgotten. 

For  this,  as  for  every  other  form  of  human 
temperament — that  of  the  dunce,  as  well  as  of 
the  genius — allowance  must  in  truth  be  made. 
In  that  one  of  the  lives  of  the  English  Poets, 
where  the  great  moralist  has  gone  nearest  to 
making  concessions  to  this  fallacy  of  tempera- 
ment, he  utters  this  just  warning:  "  No  wise 
man  will  easily  presume  to  say,  had  I  been  in 
Savage's  condition  I  should  have  lived  better 
than  Savage."  But  we  must  not  bring  in  the 
temperament  of  the  man  of  genius  as  the  stand- 
ard of  his  conduct,  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
admit  the  same  standard  in  every  other  case.. 
God  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  For  each,  con- 
science is  of  the  same  texture,  law  of  the  same 
material.  As  all  have  the  same  cross  of  infinite 
mercy,  the  same  judgment  of  perfect  impartial- 
ity, so  have  they  the  same  law  of  inexorable 
duty. 

(2)  The  necessary  disorder  and  feverishness 
of  high  literary  and  artistic  inspiration  is  a 
second  postulate  of  the  pleas  to  which  I  refer. 
But,  is  it  true  that  disorder  creates  inspiration; 
or  is  a  condition  of  it? 

All  great  work  is  ordered  work;  and  in  pro- 
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ducing  it  the  faculties  must  be  exercised  har- 
moniously and  with  order.  True  inspiration, 
therefore,  should  not  be  caricatured  into  a 
flushed  and  dishevelled  thing.  Labour  always 
precedes  it.  It  has  been  prepared  for  by  educa- 
tion. And  that  education  would  have  been  pain- 
ful but  for  the  glorious  efflorescence  of  ma- 
terials collected  and  assimilated,  which  is  the 
compensation  for  any  toil.  The  very  dissatis- 
faction with  its  own  performances,  the  result  of 
the  lofty  ideal  which  is  inseparable  from  genius, 
is  at  once  a  stimulus  and  a  balm.  The  man  of 
genius  apparently  writes,  or  paints,  as  the  birds 
sing,  or  as  the  spring  colours  the  flowers;  but 
his  subject  has  long  possessed  his  mind,  and  the 
inspiration  is  the  child  of  thought  and  of  or- 
dered labour.  Destroying  the  peace  of  one's 
own  family  or  of  another's,  being  flushed  with 
the  preoccupation  of  guilty  passion,  will  not 
accelerate,  but  retard  the  advent  of  those  happy 
moments  which  are  not  without  reason  called 
creative.  Thus,  the  inspiration  of  genius  is 
akin  to  the  inspiration  of  prophecy.  The 
prophet  tutored  himself  by  a  fitting  education. 
He  became  assimilated  to  the  noble  things  in 
the  future  which  he  foresaw.  Isaiah's  heart 
grew  royal;  his  style  wore  the  majesty  of  a 
king,  before  he  sang  the  King  of  sorrow  with 
His  infinite  pathos,  and  the  King  of  righteous- 
ness with  His  infinite  glory.  Many  prophets 
attuned  their  spirits  by  listening  to  such  music 
as  lulls,  not  inflames  passion.  Others  walked 
where  "  beauty  born  of  murmuring  sound " 
might  pass  into  their  strain.  Think  of  Ezekiel 
by  the  river  of  Chebar,  with  the  soft  sweep  of 
waters  in  his  ear,  and  their  cool  breath  upon 
his  cheek.  Think  of  St.  John  with  the  shaft  of 
light  from  heaven's  opened  door  upon  his  up- 
turned brow,  and  the  boom  of  the  yEgean  upon 
the  rocks  of  Patmos  around  him.  "  The  note 
of  the  heathen  seer  "  (said  the  greatest  preacher 
of  the  Greek  Church)  "  is  to  be  contorted,  con- 
strained, excited,  like  a  maniac;  the  note  of  a 
prophet  is  to  be  wakeful,  self-possessed,  nobly 
self-conscious."  We  may  apply  this  test  to  the 
distinction  between  genius  and  the  dissipated 
affectation  of  genius. 

Let  us  then  refuse  our  assent  to  a  doctrine  of 
indulgences  applied  to  genius  on  the  ground  of 
temperament  or  of  literary  and  artistic  inspira- 
tion. "  Why,"  we  are  often  asked,  "  why  force 
your  narrow  judgment  upon  an  angry  or  a 
laughing  world?  "  What  have  you  to  do  with 
the  conduct  of  gifted  men?  Genius  means  ex- 
uberant. Why  "  blame  the  Niagara  River  "  be- 
cause it  will  not  assume  the  pace  and  manner 
of  "a  Dutch  canal"?  Never  indeed  should  we 
force  that  judgment  upon  any,  unless  they  force 
it  upon  us.  Let  us  avoid,  as  far  as  we  may,  post- 
humous gossip  over  the  grave  of  genius.  It  is  an 
unwholesome  curiosity  which  rewards  the  black- 
bird for  that  bubbling  song  of  ecstasy  in  the 
thicket,  by  gloating  upon  the  ugly  worm  which 
he  swallows  greedily  after  the  shower.  The 
pen  or  pencil  has  dropped  from  the  cold  fingers. 
After  all  its  thought  and  sin,  after  all  its  toil  and 
agony,  the  soul  is  with  its  Judge.  Let  the 
painter  of  the  lovely  picture,  the  writer  of  the 
deathless  words,  be  for  us  like  the  priest.  The 
washing  of  regeneration  is  no  less  wrought 
through  the  unworthy  minister;  the  precious  gift 
is  no  less  conveyed  when  a  polluted  hand  has 
broken  the  bread  and  blessed  the  cup.  But  if 
we  are  forced  to  speak,  let  us  refuse  to  accept 


an  ex  post  facto  morality  invented  to  excuse  a 
worthless  absolution.  Especially  so  when  the 
most  sacred  of  all  rights  is  concerned.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  a  man  of  genius  dissents 
from  the  received  standard  of  conduct.  He 
cannot  make  fugitive  inclination  the  only  princi- 
ple of  a  connection  which  he  promised  to  recog- 
nise as  paramount.  A  passage  in  the  Psalms,* 
has  been  called  "  The  catechism  of  Heaven." 
'  The  catechism  of  Fame  "  differs  from  "  the 
catechism  of  Heaven."  "  Who  shall  ascend  unto 
the  hill  of  Fame?  "  "  He  that  possesses  genius." 
"  Who  shall  ascend  unto  the  hill  of  the  Lord?" 
"  He  that  hath  clean  hands,  and  a  pure  heart; 
He  that  hath  sworn  to  his  neighbour  and  disap- 
pointeth  him  not  "  (or  disappointeth  her  not) 
"  though  it  were  to  his  own  hindrance  " — aye,  to 
the  hindrance  of  his  self-development.  Strange 
that  the  rough  Hebrew  should  still  have  to  teach 
us  chivalry  as  well  as  religion!  In  St.  John's 
Epistle  we  find  the  two  great  axioms  about  sin, 
in  its  two  essential  aspects.  "  Sin  is  the  trans- 
gression of  the  law:  "  there  is  its  aspect  chiefly 
Godward.  "  All  unrighteousness  "  (mainly  in- 
justice, denial  of  the  rights  of  others)  "  is  sin:  " 
there  is  its  aspect  chiefly  manward. 

Yes,  the  principle  of  the  text  is  rigid,  inex- 
orable, eternal.  Nothing  can  make  its  way  out 
of  those  terrible  meshes.  It  is  without  favour, 
without  exception.  It  gives  no  dispensation, 
and  proclaims  no  indulgences,  to  the  man  of 
genius,  or  to  any  other.  If  it  were  otherwise, 
the  righteous  God,  the  Author  of  creation  and 
redemption,  would  be  dethroned.  And  that  is 
a  graver  thing  than  to  dethrone  even  the  author 
of  "  Queen  Mab,"  and  of  "  The  Epipsychidion." 
Here  is  the  jurisprudence  of  the  "  great  white 
Throne"  summed  up  in  four  words:  "all  un- 
righteousness is  sin." 

So  far,  in  the  last  chapter,  and  in  this,  we 
have  ventured  to  isolate  these  two  great  prin- 
ciples from  their  context.  But  this  process  is 
always  attended  with  peculiar  loss  in  St.  John's 
writings.  And  as  some  may  think  perhaps  that 
the  promise  t  is  falsified  we  must  here  run  the 
risk  of  bringing  in  another  thread  of  thought. 
Yet  indeed  the  whole  paragraph  has  its  source 
in  an  intense  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  spe- 
cially as  exercised  in  intercessory  prayer. 

(1)  The  efficacy  of  prayer.  This  is  the  very 
sign  of  contrast  with,  of  opposition  to,  the  mod- 
ern spirit,  which  is  the  negation  of  prayer. 

What  is  the  real  value  of  prayer? 

Very  little,  says  the  modern  spirit.  Prayer  is 
the  stimulant,  the  Dutch  courage  of  the  moral 
world.  Prayer  is  a  power,  not  because  it  is  ef- 
ficacious, but  because  it  is  believed  to  be  so. 

A  modern  Rabbi,  with  nothing  of  his  Judaism 
left  but  a  rabid  antipathy  to  the  Founder  of 
the  Church,  guided  by  Spinoza  and  Kant,  has 
turned  fiercely  upon  the  Lord's  prayer.  He 
takes  those  petitions  which  stand  alone  among 
the  liturgies  of  earth  in  being  capable  of  being 
translated  into  every  language.  He  cuts  off  one 
pearl  after  another  from  the  string.  Take  one 
specimen.  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven. 
Heaven!  the  very  name  has  a  breath  of  magic, 
a  suggestion  of  beauty,  of  grandeur,  of  purity  in 
it  It  moves  us  as  nothing  else  can.  We  in- 
stinctively lift  our  heads;  the  brow  grows  proud 
of  that  splendid  home,  and  the  eye  is  wetted 
with  a  tear  and  lighted  with  a  ray,  as  it  looks 
into  those  depths  of  golden  sunset  which  are  ti 
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for  the  young  of  the  radiant  mystery  of  life,  for 
the  old  of  the  pathetic  mystery  of  death.  Yes, 
but  for  modern  science  Heaven  means  air,  or 
atmosphere,  and  the  address  itself  is  contradic- 
tory. "  Forgive  us."  But  surely  the  guilt  can- 
not be  forgiven,  except  by  the  person  against 
whom  it  is  committed.  There  is  no  other  for- 
giveness. A  mother  (whose  daughter  went  out 
upon  the  cruel  London  streets)  carried  into  ex- 
ecution a  thought  bestowed  upon  her  by  the 
inexhaustible  ingenuity  of  love.  The  poor 
woman  got  her  own  photograph  taken,  and  a 
friend  managed  to  have  copies  of  it  hung  in 
several  halls  and  haunts  of  infamy  with  these 
words  clearly  written  below — "  come  home,  I 
forgive  you."  The  tender  subtlety  of  love  was 
successful  at  last;  and  the  poor  haggard  out- 
cast's face  was  touched  by  her  mother's  lips. 
"  But  the  heart  of  God,"  says  this  enemy  of 
prayer,  "  is  not  as  a  woman's  heart."  (Pardon 
the  words,  O  loving  Father!  Thou  who  hast 
said  "  Yea,  she  may  forget,  yet  will  I  not  forget 
thee."  Pardon,  O  pierced  Human  Love!  who 
hast  graven  the  name  of  every  soul  on  the  palms 
of  Thy  hands  with  the  nails  of  the  crucifixion.) 
Repentance  subjectively  seems  a  reality  when 
mother  and  child  meet  with  a  burst  of  passion- 
ate tears,  and  the  polluted  brow  feels  purified 
by  their  molten  downfall;  but  repentance  ob- 
jectively is  seen  to  be  an  absurdity  by  every  one 
who  grasps  the  conception  of  law.  The  peni- 
tential Psalms  may  be  the  lyrics  of  repentance, 
the  Gospel  for  the  third  Sunday  after  Trinity  its 
idyll,  the  cross  its  symbol,  the  wounds  of  Christ 
its  theology  and  inspiration.  But  the  course  of 
Nature,  the  hard  logic  of  life  is  its  refutation 
— the  flames  that  burn,  the  waves  that  drown, 
the  machine  that  crushes,  the  society  that  con- 
demns, and  that  neither  can,  nor  will  forgive. 
Enough,  and  more  than  enough  of  this.  The 
monster  of  ignorance  who  has  never  learnt  a 
prayer  has  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  saddest  of  sights.  But  there  is  some- 
thing sadder — the  monster  of  over-cultivation, 
the  wreck  of  schools,  the  priggish  fanatic  of 
godlessness.  Alas!  for  the  nature  which  has  be- 
come like  a  plant  artificially  trained  and  twisted 
to  turn  away  from  the  light.  Alas!  for  the 
heart  which  has  hardened  itself  into  stone  until 
it  cannot  beat  faster,  or  soar  higher,  even  when 
men  are  saying  with  happy  enthusiasm,  or  when 
the  organ  is  lifting  upward  to  the  heaven  of 
heavens  the  cry  which  is  at  once  the  creed  of 
an  everlasting  dogma  and  the  hymn  of  a  tri- 
umphant hope — "  with  Thee  is  the  well  of  Life, 
and  in  Thy  light  shall  we  see  light."  Now  hav- 
ing heard  the  answer  of  the  modern  spirit  to  the 
question  "What  is  the  real  value  of  prayer?" 
think  of  the  answer  of  the  spirit  of  the  Church 
as  given  by  St.  John  in   this  paragraph.     That 


answer  is  not  drawn  out  in  a  syllogism.  St. 
John  appeals  to  our  consciousness  of  a  divine 
life.  '  That  ye  may  know  that  ye  have  eternal 
iife."  This  knowledge  issues  in  confidence,  t.  e., 
literally  the  sweet  possibility  of  saying  out  all 
to  God.  And  this  confidence  is  never  disap- 
pointed for  any  believing  child  oi  God.  "  If 
we  know  that  He  hear  us,  we  know  that  we  have 
the  petitions  that  we  desired  of  Him." 

On  the  sixteenth  verse  we  need  only  say,  that 
the  greatness  of  our  brother's  spiritual  need 
does  not  cease  to  be  a  title  to  our  sympathy. 
St.  John  is  not  speaking  of  all  requests,  but  of 
the  fulness  of  brotherly  intercession. 

One  question  and  one  warning  in  conclusion; 
and  that  question  is  this.  Do  we  take  part  in 
this  great  ministry  of  love?  Is  our  voice  heard 
in  the  full  music  of  the  prayers  of  intercession 
that  are  ever  going  up  to  the  Throne,  and  bring- 
ing down  the  gift  of  life?    Do  we  pray  for  others? 

In  one  sense  all  who  know  true  affection  and 
the  sweetness  of  true  prayer  do  pray  for  others. 
We  have  never  loved  with  supreme  affection 
any  for  whom  we  have  not  interceded,  whose 
names  we  have  not  baptised  in  the  fountain  of 
prayer.  Prayer  takes  up  a  tablet  from  the  hand 
of  love  written  over  with  names;  that  tablet 
death  itself  can  only  break  when  the  heart  has 
turned  Sadducee. 

Jesus  (we  sometimes  think)  gives  one  strange 
proof  of  the  love  which  yet  passeth  knowledge. 
"  Now  Jesus  loved  Martha  and  her  sister  and 
Lazarus;  "  "  when  He  had  heard  therefore  "  [O 
that  strange  therefore!]  "  that  Lazarus  was  sick, 
He  abode  two  days  still  in  the  same  place  where 
He  was."  Ah!  sometimes  not  two  days,  but 
two  years,  and  sometimes  evermore,  He  seems 
to  remain.  When  the  income  dwindles  with  the 
dwindling  span  of  life;  when  the  best  beloved 
must  leave  us  for  many  years,  and  carries  away 
our  sunshine  with  him;  when  the  life  of  a  hus- 
band is  in  danger — then  we  pray;  "  O  Father, 
for  Jesu's  sake  spare  that  precious  life;  enable 
me  to  provide  for  these  helpless  ones;  bless 
these  children  in  their  going  out  and  coming 
in,  and  let  me  see  them  once  again  before  the 
night  cometh,  and  my  hands  are  folded  for  the 
long  rest."  Yes,  but  have  we  prayed  at  our 
Communion  "  because  of  that  Holy  Sacrament 
in  it,  and  with  it,"  that  He  would  give  them  the 
grace  which  they  need — the  life  which  shall  save 
them  from  sin  unto  death?  Round  us,  close  to 
us  in  our  homes,  there  are  cold  hands,  hearts 
that  beat  feebly.  Let  us  fulfil  St.  John's  teach- 
ing, by  praying  to  Him  who  is  the  life  that 
He  would  chafe  those  cold  hands  with  His  hand 
of  love,  and  quicken  those  dying  hearts  by  con- 
tact with  that  wounded  heart  which  is  a  heart 
of  fire. 


OlSapitv  on  na<;  6 
yeyci'VijjifVos  «*c  rov 
6cou  oii\  a/xaprayet, 
a\y  o  yeynjOeis  <<  tow 
©«ou    Tijpei      avrbv,    »cai 

o     TTOl'-qpb?      ovx     aTTTCTai 

auToO.  oibaixev  on  €«c 
tou  ©«ou  iafi(v%  xai 
6  KoVfiot  oAot  iv  ru 
iroi'Tjpoi  Ketrai.  oi&aiLCv 
Si  on  o  vtbs  toO  %tov 
ifKCi,  kcll  SiSutKtv  iifJ.iv 
Stavoiav,  tVa  -yiyuxrKio/uer 


LATIN. 

Scimus  quoniam 
omnis  qui  natus  est 
ex  Deo  non  peccat, 
sed  generatio  Dei 
conservat  eum  et  ma- 
lignus  non  tangit 
eum.  Scimus  quo- 
niam ex  Deo  sumus 
et  mundus  totus  in 
maligno  positus  est. 
Et  scimus  quoniam 
Pilius  Dei  venit,  et 
dedit  nobis  sensum  ut 


SECTION  X. 

AUTHORISED   VERSION. 

We  know  that  who- 
soever is  born  of  God 
sinneth  not ;  but  he 
that  is  begotten  of 
God  keepeth  himself, 
and  that  wicked  one 
toucheth  him  not. 
And  we  know  that  we 
are  of  God,  and  the 
whole  world  lieth  in 
wickedness.  And  we 
know  that  the  Son  of 
God  is  come,  and  hath 


REVISED   VERSION. 

We  know  that  who- 
soever is  begotten  of 
God  sinneth  not;  but 
He  that  was  begotten 
of  God  keepeth  him, 
and  the  evil  one 
toucheth  him  not. 
We  know  that  we  are 
of  God.  and  the  whole 
world  lieth  in  the  evil 
one.  And  we  know 
that  the  Son  of  God  is 
come,  and  hath  given 


ANOTHER   VERSION. 

WE  KNOW  that  who- 
soever is  born  of  God 
sinneth  not:  but  the 
Begotten  of  God  keep- 
eth him,  and  the  evil 
one  toucheth  him  not. 

We  KNOW  that  we 
are  from  God  and  the 
world  lieth  wholly  in 
the  evil  one. 

We  know  moreover 
that  the  Son  of  God 
hath  come  and  is  here, 


i  John  v.  17. J 
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SECTION    X. -Continued. 


GREEK. 

toi>  a\t)9iv6v'  (tai  iapiv 
iv    Tw    a\-qOii'w,     iv    rtZ 

viuj  aVTOU  'Ir)<ToO  Xpl(TT(j>. 

oJtos  €<rrn'  6  aA»)9iv6s 
<9ebs  icai  17  <ywi}  atui'iof. 
Teioia,  <pvAd{are  eav- 
TOlif    dirb    TWC    ctiuAwv. 


LATIN. 

cognoscamus  verutn 
Deum  et  simus  in 
vero,  Filio  eius;  hie 
est  verus  et  vita  aeter- 
na.  Filioli,  custodite 
vos  a  simulachris. 


AUTHORISED  VERSION. 

given  us  an  under, 
standing,  that  we  may 
know  Him  that  is 
true,  and  we  are  in 
Him  that  is  true,  even 
in  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ.  This  is  the 
true  God,  and  eternal 
life.  Little  children, 
keep  yourselves  from 
idols.    Amen. 


REVISED   VERSION. 

us  an  understanding 
that  we  know  Him 
that  is  true,  and  we 
are  in  Him  that  is 
true,  even  in  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ.  This  is 
the  true  God,  and 
eternal  life.  My  lit- 
tle children,  guard 
yourselves  from  idols. 


ANOTHER  VERSION. 

and  hath  given  us  un- 
derstanding that  wo 
know  Him  that  is  the 
Very  God:  and  in  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ  (this 
is  the  Very  God  and 
eternal  life),  we  are 
in  the  Very  (God). 
Children,  guard  your- 
selves from  the  idols. 


THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  JOHN. 


GREEK. 

'O  »rpe<rjSuT«pos  csicAeie- 
Tn  Kvpia  KaX  Toil  tc'icvois 
avrrjs,  OVS  €ya>  dyarruj 
iv  aAljdeia,  KaX  ovk  eyco 
juoko?  dAAd  koll  TrdfTCf 
ot  tyvuKOTef  rr\v  dA»J- 
fciav,  <5td  Tt\v  dA^fctav 
rr\v  p.ivov<rav  iv  17p.1V, 
«ai  iiti"  f)/nun'  ecrrai  fis 
rbv    atupa.      <?<rrai    jxecV 

i)M<ii'  x^P'ti  «*e°?,  *'pyvy, 

irapa.  &(ov  irarpbs  icai 
napa  Kvpt'ou  'IrjcroO 
Xpto*TOv  tou  viou  rov 
narpbs,  iv  dAvidcc'cc  Kal 
dydrTTj.  'E^dpyjv  Kiav 
on  evpriKtx  iic  rwv  tckvwv 
trov  TrepiTraToiu'Ta?  iv 
dArifleia,  *ca#u>?  ei'ToArjf 
i\af}op.€V  irapa  ■  rov 
TTaTpOS.  Kal  vvv  cpu>Tu> 
<re,  xvpio,  ov\  cos  epToAijf 
ypdepeof  <roi  Kaivr/v,  dAAd 
V  flxoiitv  dir*  dpx»j<;, 
iVa  dyairu>p.ee  dAAijAovy. 
*cat  avrri  iarlv  if  aydmr], 
iVa  irepiiraTcujuLei'  Kara 
T-ic;  efToAdc;  aiiToG.  avrrf 
ecrrix  17  cktoAtj,  xaduc; 
>|KOii<raTe  drr'  dpx>)«,  tva 
sn  aiVrj}  TrepiTraT^Te"  on 
n-oAAoi    n-Aarot    ci<rf)\9ov 

€IS      TOV      KO(Tp.OV,      01      p7) 

oM.oAoyoOi'Te?  'IjjcroOv 
XptcrToi'  epxbtiei'oi'  iv 
crapict*  oCtos  i<TTlV  6 
TrAdpos  «ai  bdvTtXPtoTOS* 
/3Aen-eT<-  eaurous,  »Va  p.rj 
d7ToA€crw/Lief  a  eipya- 
crd*i.€0a,  dAAd  fxiaBbv 
nXr/pif  dn-oAa/3topei\  irds 
6  Trapaj3atj'aji'  /cat  ^ati 
Me^wp  ev  T17  <5i5axj7  tou 
XpioroO  &e'ov  oiix  ex"' 
6  ixiviav  iv  rrj  SiSa^rj 
outos  KaX  rbv  iraripa  Kal 
rbv  vlbv  exet*  et  Tts 
epX«Tai  irpbs  ii/ids  icai 
TauTi/v  ttji'  StSa\rjv  ov 
cpe'pei,  fir)  kap.fiav£Te 
avrbv  (if  otxtaf,  icai 
X<"p«t>'  avTtl  (arj  Ae'ycTC 
6       yap       Aeytof      avriii 

\tlipCLV        KOtI'Lol'et        Tots 

<ipyots  aCiTOu  Toi?  jrofr;- 
pois.  IIoAAd  i^utv  vpt.lv 
ypatfreiv  oi>K  jjfSouArjOrjf 
oid  x^pTO"  <ii  litAafos* 
dAAd  i\rri£t*)  i\6eiv  7rpbs 
vp.de;  icai  c/Tojixa  Trpbc; 
o-Toixa  AaArjcrai,  tva  i) 
Xapd  r)p.i>v  jj  ireir\ripu>- 
nevj).  'Aarrrd^erai  o*« 
Ta  TCKva  T^?  dtSeAcpijs 
aou  t^s  €(cA6(crijs.    d/x>)x. 


LATIN. 

Senior  electa?  dom- 
inae  et  natis  eius,  quos 
ego  diligo  in  veritate, 
et  non  ego  solus  sed 
et  omnes  qui  cogno- 
verunt  veritatem, 
propter  veritatem 
quae  permanet  in  no- 
bis et  nobiscum  erit 
in  aeternum.  Sit  no- 
biscum gratia,  miseri- 
cordia,  pax  a  Deo 
Patre  et  Christo  Ies« 
Filio  Patris  in  veri- 
tate et  caritate.  Ga- 
visus  sum  valde  quo- 
niam  inveni  de  filiis 
tuis  ambulantes  in 
veritate  sicut  manda- 
tum  accepimus  a  Pa- 
tre. Et  nunc  rogo  te, 
domina,  non  tanquam 
mandatum  novum 
scribenstibi,sed  quod 
habuimus  ab  initio, 
ut  diligamus  alteru- 
trum.  Et  hasc  est  cari- 
tas,  ut  ambulemus 
secundum  mandata 
eius.  Hoc  mandatum 
est  ut  quemadmodum 
audistis  ab  initio  in 
eo  ambuletis.  Quo- 
niam  multi  seduc- 
tores  exierunt  in 
mundum  qui  non  con- 
fitentur  Iesum  Chris- 
tum venientem  in 
carne.  Hicestseduc- 
tor  et  antichristus. 
Videte  vosmet  ipsos, 
ne  perdatis  quae  ope- 
rati  estis,  sed  ut 
mercedem  plenam  ac- 
cipiatis.  Omnis  qui 
praecedit  et  non  manet 
in  doctrina  Christi. 
Deum  non  habet:  qui 

Eermanet  in  doctrina, 
ic  et  Filium  et  Pa- 
trem  habet.  Si  quis 
venit  ad  vos,  et  hanc 
doctrinam  non  adf  ert, 
nolite  recipere  eum 
in  domum,  nee  ave  ei 
dixeritis :  qui  enim 
dicit  illi  ave,  commu- 
nicat  operibus  illius 
malignis.  Plura  ha- 
bens  vobis  scribere, 
nolui  per  cartam  et 
atramentum :  spero 
enim  me  futurum 
apud  vos  et  os  ad  os 
loqui,  ut  gaudium 
vestrum  sit  plenum. 
Salutant  te  filii  soro- 
ris  tuae  electae. 


II.    EPISTLE. 

AUTHORISED  VERSION. 

The  elder  unto  the 
elect  lady  and  her 
children,  whom  I  love 
in  the  truth;  arid  not  I 
only,  but  also  all  they 
that  have  known  the 
truth;  for  the  truth's 
sake,  which  dwelleth 
in  us,  and  shall  be 
with  us  for  ever. 
Grace  be  with  you, 
mercy,  and  peace, 
from  God  the  Father, 
and  from  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  Father,  in  truth 
and  love.  I  rejoiced 
greatly  that  I  found 
of  thy  children  walk- 
ing in  truth,  as  we 
have  received  a  com- 
mandment from  the 
Father.  And  now  I 
beseech  thee,  lady, 
not  as  though  I  wrote 
a  new  commandment 
unto  thee,  but  that 
which  we  had  from 
the  beginning,  that 
we  love  one  another. 
And  this  is  love,  that 
we  walk  after  His 
commandments.  This 
is  the  commandment, 
That,  as  ye  have 
heard  from  the  be- 
ginning, ye  should 
walk  in  it.  For  many 
deceivers  are  entered 
into  the  world,  who 
confess  not  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  come  in  the 
flesh.  This  is  a  de- 
ceiver and  an  anti- 
christ. Look  to  your- 
selves, that  we  lose 
not  those  things 
which  we  have 
wrought,  but  that  we 
receive  a  full  reward. 
Whosoever  trans- 
gresseth,  and  abideth 
not  in  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  hath  not  God. 
He  that  abideth  in  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  he 
hath  both  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  If  there 
come  any  unto  you, 
and  bring  not  this 
doctrine,  receive  him 
not  into  your  house, 
neither  bid  him  God 
speed :  For  he  that 
biddeth  him  God 
speed  is  partaker  of 
his  evil  deeds.  Hav- 
ing many  things  to 
write  unto  you,  I 
would  not  write  with 
paper  and  ink:  but  I 
trust  to  come  unto 
you,  and  speak  face 
to  face,  that  our  joy 
may  be  full.  The 
children  of  thy  elect 
sister  greet  thee. 
Amen. 


REVISED   VERSION. 

The  elder  unto  the 
elect  lady  and  her 
children,  whom  I  love 
in  truth;  and  not  I 
only,  but  also  all  they 
that  know  the  truth; 
for  the  truth's  sake 
which  abideth  in  us, 
and  it  shall  be  with  us 
for  ever:  Grace, 
mercy,  peace  shall  be 
with  us,  from  God  the 
Father,  and  from 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  Father,  in  truth 
and  love.  I  rejoice 
greatly  that  I  have 
found  certain  of  thy 
children  walking  in 
truth,  even  as  we  re- 
ceived commandment 
from  the  Father.  And 
now  I  beseech  thee, 
lady,  not  as  though  I 
wrote  to  thee  a  new 
commandment,  but 
that  which  we  had 
from  the  beginning, 
that  we  love  one  an- 
other. And  this  is 
love,  that  we  should 
walk  after  His  com- 
mandments. This  is 
the  commandment, 
even  as  ye  heard  from 
the  beginning,  that  ye 
should  walk  in  it. 
For  many  deceivers 
are  gone  forth  into 
the  world,  even  they 
that  confess  not  that 
Jesus  Christ  cometh 
in  the  flesh.  This  is 
the  deceiver  and  the 
antichrist.  Look  to 
yourselves,  that  ye 
lose  not  the  things 
which  we  have 
wrought,  but  that  ye 
receive  a  full  reward. 
Whosoever  goeth  on- 
ward and  abideth  not 
in  the  teaching  of 
Christ,  hath  not  God: 
he  that  abideth  in  the 
teaching,  the  same 
hath  both  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  If  any 
one  cometh  unto  you, 
and  bringeth  not  this 
teaching,  receive  him 
not  into  your  house, 
and  give  him  no 
greeting:  for  he  that 
giveth  him  greeting 
partaketh  in  his  evil 
works.  Having  many- 
things  to  write  unto 
you,  I  would  not 
write  them  with  paper 
and  ink:  but  I  hope 
to  come  unto  you,  and 
to  speak  face  to  face, 
that  your  joy  may  be 
fulfilled.  The  chil- 
dren of  thine  elect  sis- 
ter salute  thee. 


ANOTHER  VERSION. 

The  Elder  unto  the 
excellent  Kyria  and 
her  children  whom  I 
love  in  truth,  (and  not 
I  only,  but  also  all 
they  that  know  the 
truth)  for  the  truth's 
sake  which  abideth  in 
us— yea,  and  with  us 
it  shall  be  for  ever. 
There  shall  be  with 
you  grace,  mercy, 
peace  from  God  the 
Father,  and  from 
Jesus  Christ  the  Son 
of  the  Father,  in  truth 
and  love.  I  was  ex- 
ceeding glad  that  I 
found  of  thy  children 
walking  in  truth  even 
as  we  received  com- 
mandment from  the 
Father.  And  now  I 
beseech  thee,  Kyria, 
not  as  though  writing 
a  fresh  commandment 
unto  thee,  but  that 
which  we  had  from 
the  beginning,  that 
we  love  one  another. 
And  this  is  the  love, 
that  we  should  walk 
according  to  His  com- 
mandments. This  is 
the  commandment  as 
ye  heard  from  the 
beginning  that  ye 
should  walk  in  it. 
For  many  deceivers 
are  gone  out  into  the 
world,  even  they  who 
are  not  confessing 
Jesus  Christ  coming 
intheflesh.  Thisisthe 
deceiver,  and  the  an- 
tichrist. Look  to  jour- 
selves  that  you  lose 
not  the  things  which 
ye  have  worked,  but 
that  ye  receive  re- 
ward in  full.  Every 
one  leading  forward 
and  notabidingin  the 
doctrine  which  is 
Christ's  hath  not 
God:  he  that  abideth 
in  the  doctrine,  the 
same  hath  both  the 
Son  and  the  Father. 
If  there  come  unto 
you  any  and  bringeth 
not  this  doctrine,  re- 
ceive him  not  into 
your  house,  and  no 
good  speed  wish  him. 
For  he  that  wisheth 
him  good  speed  par- 
taketh in  his  works 
which  are  evil.  Hav- 
ing many  things  to 
write  unto  you  I 
would  not  write  with 

Eaper  and  ink,  but  I 
ope  to  be  with  you 
and  speak  face  to 
face,  that  our  joy  may 
be  fulfilled.  The  chil- 
dren of  thine  elect  sis- 
ter greet  thee. 
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THE    EPISTLES    OF    ST.    JOHN. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THEOLOGY  AND  LIFE  IN  KYRIA'S 
LETTER. 

2  John  3. 

Of  old  God  addressed  men  in  tones  that  were, 
so  to  speak,  distant.  Sometimes  He  spoke  with 
the  stern  precision  of  law  or  ritual;  sometimes 
in  the  dark  and  lofty  utterances  of  prophets; 
sometimes  through  the  subtle  voices  of  history, 
which  lend  themselves  to  different  interpreta- 
tions. But  in  the  New  Testament  He  whom  no 
man  hath  seen  at  any  time,  "  interpreted  "  *  Him- 
self with  a  sweet  familiarity.  It  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  dispensation  of  condescendence,  that 
the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  should 
come  to  us  in  such  large  measure  through 
epistles.  For  a  letter  is  just  the  result  of  taking 
up  one's  pen  to  converse  with  one  who  is  ab- 
sent, a  familiar  talk  with  a  friend. 

Of  the  epistles  in  our  New  Testament,  a  few 
are  addressed  to  individuals.  The  effect  of  three 
of  these  letters  upon  the  Church,  and  even  upon 
the  world,  has  been  great.  The  Epistles  to  Timo- 
thy and  Titus,  according  to  the  most  prevalent 
interpretation  of  them,  have  been  felt  in  the  out- 
ward organisation  of  the  Church.  The.  Epistle 
to  Philemon,  with  its  eager  tenderness,  its  soft- 
ness as  of  a  woman's  heart,  its  chivalrous  cour- 
tesy, has  told  in  another  direction.  With  all  its 
freedom  from  the  rashness  of  social  revolution; 
its  almost  painful  abstinence  (as  abolitionists 
have  sometimes  confessed  to  feeling)  from 
actual  invective  against  slavery  in  the  abstract; 
that  letter  is  yet  pervaded  by  thoughts  whose 
issue  can  only  be  worked  out  by  the  liberty  of 
the  slave.  The  word  emancipation  may  not  be 
pronounced,  but  it  hovers  upon  the  Apostle's 
lips. 

The  second  Epistle  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  let- 
ter to  an  individual.  Certainly  we  are  unable  to 
find  in  its  whole  contents  any  probable  allusion 
to  a  Church  personified  as  a  lady.  It  is,  as  we 
read  it,  addressed  to  Kyria,  an  Ephesian  lady,  or 
one  who  lived  in  the  circle  of  Ephesian  influ- 
ence. It  was  sent  by  the  Apostle  during  an  ab- 
sence from  Ephesus.  That  absence  might  have 
been  for  the  purpose  of  one  of  the  visitations  of 
the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  which  (as  we  are 
told  by  ancient  Church  writers)  the  Apostle  was 
in  the  habit  of  holding.  Possibly,  however,  in 
the  case  of  a  writer  so  brief  and  so  reserved  in 
the  expression  of  personal  sentiment  as  St.  John, 
the  gush  and  sunshine  of  anticipated  joy  at  the 
close  of  this  note  might  tempt  us  to  think  of  a 
rift  in  some  sky  that  had  been  long  darkened;  of 
the  close  of  some  protracted  separation,  soon  to 
be  forgotten  in  a  happy  meeting.  "  Having 
many  things  to  write  unto  you,  I  would  not  do 
so  by  means  of  paper  and  ink;  but  I  hope  to 
come  unto  you,  and  to  speak  face  to  face  that 
our  joy  may  be  fulfilled."!  The  expression  might 
not  seem  unsuitable  for  a  return  from  exile. 
Several  touches  of  language  and  feeling  in  the 
letter  point  to  the  conclusion  that  Kyria  was  a 
widow.  There  is  no  mention  of  her  husband, 
the  father  of  her  children.  In  the  case  of  a 
writer  who  uses  the  names  of  God  with  such 
subtle  and  tender  suitability,  the  association  of 
Kyria's  "  children  walking  in  truth  "  with  "  even 
as  we  received  commandment  from  the  Father," 
♦John  i.  18.  t  Ver.  12, 


may  well  point  to  Him  who  was  for  them  the 
Father  of  the  fatherless.  We  need  not  with 
some  expositors  draw  the  sad  conclusion  that  St. 
John  affectionately  hints  that  there  were  others 
of  the  family  who  could  not  be  included  in  this 
joyful  message.  But  it  would  seem  highly  prob- 
able from  the  language  used  that  there  were  sev- 
eral sons,  and  also  that  Kyria  had  no  daughters. 
Over  these  sons  who  had  lost  one  earthly  parent, 
the  Apostle  rejoices  with  the  heart  of  a  father 
in  God.  He  bursts  out  with  his  eureka,  the 
eureka  not  of  a  philosopher,  but  of  a  saint.  "  I 
rejoiced  exceedingly  that  I  found  *  certain  of  the 
number  of  thy  children  walking  in  truth." 

While  we  may  not  trace  in  this  little  Epistle 
the  same  fountain  of  wide-spreading  influence  as 
in  others  to  which  we  have  referred;  while  we 
feel  that,  like  its  author,  its  work  is  deep  and 
silent  rather  than  commanding,  reflection  will 
also  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  worthy 
of  the  Apostle  who  was  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  "  pillars  "  of  the  faith. 

1.  Let  us  reflect  that  this  letter  is  addressed 
by  the  aged  Apostle  to  a  widow,  and  concerns 
her  family. 

It  is  significant  that  Kyria  was,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, a  widow  of  Ephesus. 

Too  many  of  us  have  more  or  less  acquaint- 
ance with  one  department  of  French  literature. 
A  Parisian  widow  is  too  often  the  questionable 
heroine  of  some  shameful  romance,  to  have  rtad 
which  is  enough  to  taint  the  virginity  of  the 
young  imagination.  Ephesus  was  the  Paris  of 
Ionia.  Petronius  was  the  Daudet  or  Zola  of  his 
day.  An  Ephesian  widow  is  the  heroine  of  one 
of  the  most  cynically  corrupt  of  his  stories. 

But  "  where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  more 
than  abound."  Strange  that  first  in  an  epistle 
to  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  Ephesus,  St.  Paul 
should  have  presented  us  with  that  picture  of  a 
Christian  widow — "she  that  is  a  widow,  indeed, 
and  desolate,  who  hath  her  hope  set  on  God, 
and  continueth  in  prayer  night  and  day  " — yet 
who,  if  she  has  the  devotion,  the  almost  entire 
absorption  in  God,  of  Anna,  the  daughter  of 
Phanuel,  leaves  upon  the  track  of  her  daily  road 
to  heaven  the  trophies  of  Dorcas — "  having 
brought  up  children  well,  used  hospitality  to 
strangers,  washed  the  saints'  feet,  relieved  the 
afflicted,  diligently  followed  every  good  work." 
Such  widows  are  the  leaders  of  the  long  pro- 
cession of  women,  veiled  or  unveiled,  with  vows 
or  without  them,  who  have  ministered  to  Jesus 
through  the  ages.  Christ  has  a  beautiful  art  of 
turning  the  affliction  of  His  daughters  into  the 
consolation  of  suffering.  When  life's  fairest 
hopes  are  disappointed  by  falsehood,  by  cruel 
circumstances,  by  death;  the  broken  heart  is 
soothed  by  the  love  of  Christ,  the  only  love 
which  is  proof  against  death  and  change.  The 
consolation  thus  received  is  the  most  unselfish 
of  gifts.  It  overflows,  and  is  lavishly  poured  out 
upon  the  sick  and  weary.  With  St.  Paul's  pic- 
ture of  a  widow  of  this  kind,  contrast  another 
by  the  same  hand  which  hangs  close  beside  it. 
The  younger  Ephesian  widow,  such  as  Petronius 
described,  was  known  by  St.  Paul  also.  If  any 
count  the  Apostle  as  a  fanatic,  destitute  of  all 
knowledge  of  the  world  because  he  lived  above 
it,  let  them  look  at  those  lines,  which  are  full  of 
such  caustic  power,  as  they  hit  off  the  character- 
istics of  certain  idle  and  wanton  affecters  of  a 
sorrow  which  they  never  felt,  f  What  a  distance 
*evpr)Ka,  ver.  4.        t  1  Tim.  v.  6-u,  12,  13. 
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between  such  widows  and  Kyria,  "  beloved  for 
the  truth's  sake  which  abideth  in  us!  "  * 

But  the  short  letter  of  St.  John  is  addressed 
to  Kyria's  family,  as  well  as  to  herself.  "  The 
elder  to  the  excellent  Kyria  and  her  chil- 
dren." f 

There  is  one  question  which  we  naturally  ask 
about  every  school  and  form  of  religion.  It  is 
the  question  which  a  great  English  Professor  of 
Divinity  used  to  ask  his  pupils  to  put  in  a  homely 
form  about  every  religious  scheme  and  mode  of 
utterance — "will  it  wash  well?"  Is  it  an  influ- 
ence which  seems  to  be  productive  and  lasting? 
Does  it  abide  through  time  and  trials?  Is  it 
capable  of  being  passed  on  to  another  genera- 
tion?- Are  plans,  services,  organisations,  preach- 
ings, classes,  vital  or  showy?  Are  they  fads  to 
meet  fancies,  or  works  to  supply  wants?  Is  that 
which  we  hold  such  sober,  solid  truth,  that  wise 
piety  can  say  of  it,  half  in  benediction,  half  in 
prophecy — "the  truth  which  abideth  in  us;  yea, 
and  with  us  it  shall  be  for  ever  "  ? 

2.  We  turn  to  the  contents  of  the  Epistle. 

We  shall  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  these,  if  we  consider  the  state  of  Christian 
literature  at  that  time. 

What  had  Christians  to  read  and  carry  about 
with  them?  The  excellent  work  of  the  Bible  So- 
ciety was  physically  impossible  for  long  cen- 
turies to  come.  No  doubt  the  LXX.  version  of 
the  Old  Testament  was  widely  spread.  In  every 
great  city  of  the  Roman  Empire  there  was  a  vast 
population  of  Jews.  Many  of  these  were  baptised 
into  the  Church,  and  carried  into  it  with  them 
their  passionate  belief  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  Christians  of  the  time  and  place  to  which 
we  refer  could,  probably,  with  little  trouble,  if 
not  read,  yet  hear  the  Old  Covenant  and  able 
expositions  of  it.  But  they  had  not  copies  of  the 
entire  New  Testament.  Indeed,  if  all  the  New 
Testament  was  then  written,  it  certainly  was  not 
collected  into  one  volume,  nor  constituted  one 
supreme  authority.  "Many  barbarous  nations," 
says  a  very  ancient  Father,  "  believe  in  Christ 
without  written  record,  having  salvation  im- 
pressed through  the  Spirit  in  their  hearts,  and 
diligently  preserving  the  old  tradition."  Pos- 
sibly a  Church  or  single  believer  had  one 
synoptical  Gospel.  At  Ephesus  Christians  had 
doubtless  been  catechised  in,  and  were  deeply 
imbued  with,  St.  John's  view  of  the  Person, 
work,  and  teaching  of  our  Lord.  This  had  now 
been  moulded  into  shape,  and  definitely  com- 
mitted to  writing  in  that  glorious  Gospel,  the 
Church's  Holy  of  Holies,  St.  John's  Gospel. 
For  them  and  for  their  contemporaries  there 
was  a  living  realisation  of  the  Gospel.  They  had 
heard  it  from  eye-witnesses.  They  had  passed 
into  the  wonderland  of  God.  The  earth  on  which 
Jesus  trod  had  blossomed  into  miracle.  The  air 
was  haunted  by  the  echoes  of  His  voice.  They 
had,  probably,  also  a  certain  number  of  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  The  Christians  of  Ephesus 
would  have  a  special  interest  in  their  own 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  in  the  two  which 
were  written  to  their  first  Bishop,  Timothy. 
They  had  also  (whether  written  or  not)  im- 
pressed upon  their  memories  by  their  weekly 
Eucharist,  the  liturgical  Canon  of  consecration 
according  to  the  Ephesian  usage — from  which, 
and  not  the  Roman,  the  Spanish  and  Gallican 
seem  to  be  derived.  The  Ephesian  Christians  had 
also  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  John,  which  in  some 
•2  John  2.  tVer.  1. 


form  accompanied  the  Gospel,  and  is,  indeed, 
a  picture  of  spiritual  life  drawn  from  it.  But  let 
us  remember  that  the  Epistle  is  not  of  a  char- 
acter to  be  very  quickly  or  readily  learned  by 
heart.  Its  subtle,  latent  links  of  connection  do 
not  present  many  grappling  hooks  for  the  mem- 
ory to  fasten  itself  to.  Copies  also  must  have 
been  comparatively  few. 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  second  Epistle  may 
well  have  been  related  to  the  first. 

Supremely,  and  above  all  else,  the  first  Epistle 
contained  three  warnings,  very  necessary  for 
those  times.  (1)  There  was  a  danger  of  losing 
the  true  Christ,  the  Word  made  Flesh,  Who  for 
the  forgiveness  of  our  sins  did  shed  out  of  His 
most  precious  side  both  water  and  blood — in  a 
false,  because  shadowy  and  ideal  Christ.  (2~> 
There  was  danger  of  losing  true  love,  and  there- 
fore spiritual  life,  with  truth.  (3)  With  the  true 
Christ  and  true  love  there  was  a  danger  of  los- 
ing the  true  commandment — love  of  God  and 
of  the  brethren.  Now  in  the  second  Epistle  these 
very  three  warnings  were  written  on  a  leaflet  in 
a  form  more  calculated  for  circulation  and  for 
remembrance.  (1)  Against  the  peril  of  faith,  of 
losing  the  true  Christ.  "  Many  deceivers  are 
gone  out  into  the  world — they  who  confess  not 
Jesus  Christ  coming  in  flesh.  This  is  the  de- 
ceiver and  the  antichrist."  With  the  true  Christ, 
the  true  doctrine  of  Christ  would  also  vanish, 
and  with  it  all  living  hold  upon  God.  Progress 
was  the  watchword;  but  it  was  in  reality  regress. 
"  Every  one  who  abideth  not  in  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  hath  not  God."  (2)  Against  the  peril  of 
losing  love.  "  I  beseech  thee,  Kyria  .  .  .  that 
we  love  one  another."  (3)  Against  the  peril  of 
losing  the  true  commandment  (the  great  spir- 
itual principle  of  charity),  or  the  true  command- 
ments (that  principle  in  the  details  of  life).  "And 
this  is  love,  that  we  walk  after  His  command- 
ments. This  is  the  commandment,  that  even  as 
ye  heard  from  the  beginning  ye  should  walk 
in  it." 

Here  then  were  the  chief  practical  elements  of 
the  first  Epistle  contracted  into  a  brief  and 
easily  remembered  shape. 

Easily  remembered,  too,  was  the  stern,  practi- 
cal prohibition  of  the  intimacies  of  hospitality 
with  those  who  came  to  the  home  of  the  Chris- 
tian, in  the  capacity  of  emissaries  of  the  anti- 
christ above  indicated.  "Receive  him  not  into 
your  house,  and  good  speed  salute  him  not 
with." 

Many  are  offended  with  this.  No  doubt  Chris- 
tianity is  the  religion  of  love — "  the  epiphany  of 
the  sweet-naturedness  and  philanthropy  of 
God."  We  very  often  look  upon  heresy  or  un- 
belief with  the  tolerance  of  curiosity  rather  than 
of  love.  At  all  events,  the  Gospel  has  its  intoler- 
ance as  well  as  tolerance.  St.  John  certainly  had 
this.  It  is  not  a  true  conception  of  art  which 
invests  him  with  the  mawkish  sweetness  of  per- 
petual youth.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  he  was 
a  son  of  Thunder  to  the  last.  He  who  believes 
and  knows  must  formulate  a  dogma.  A  dogma 
frozen  by  formality,  or  soured  by  hate,  or  nar- 
rowed by  stupidity,  makes  a  bigot.  In  reading 
the  Church  History  of  the  first  four  centuries  we 
are  often  tempted  to  ask,  why  all  this  subtlety, 
this  theology-spinning,  this  dogma-hammering? 
The  answer  stands  out  clear  above  the  mists  of 
controversy.  Without  all  this  the  Church  would 
have  lost  the  conception  of  Christ,  and  thus 
finally    Christ    Himself.      St.    John's    denuncia- 
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tions  have  had  a  function  in  Christendom  as  well 
as  his  love. 

3.  There  are  two  most  precious  indications  of 
the  highest  Christian  truth  with  which  we  may 
conclude. 

We  have  prefixed  to  this  Epistle  that  beautiful 
Apostolic  salutation  which  is  found  in  two  only 
among  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  After  that  sim- 
ple, but  exquisite  expression  of  blessing  merged 
in  prophecy — "  the  truth  which  abideth  in  us — 
yes!  and  with  us  it  shall  be  for  ever" — there 
comes  another  verse  in  the  same  key.  "  There, 
shall  be  with  us  grace,  mercy,  peace,  from  God 
the  Father,  and  from  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  the 
Father, in  truth"  of  thought,  "and  love"  of  life. 

This  rush  and  reduplication  of  words  is  not 
very  like  the  usual  reserve  and  absence  of  emo- 
tional excitement  in  St.  John's  style.  Can  it  be 
that  something  (possibly  the  glorious  death  of 
martyrdom  by  which  Timothy  died)  led  St.  John 
to  use  words  which  were  probably  familiar  to 
Ephesian  Christians? 


However  this  may  be,  let  us  live  by,  and  learn 
from,  those  lovely  words.  Our  poverty  wants 
grace,  our  guilt  wants  mercy,  our  misery  wants 
peace.  Let  us  ever  keep  the  Apostle's  order. 
Do  not  let  us  put  peace,  our  feeling  of  peace, 
first.  The  emotionalists'  is  a  topsy-turvy  the- 
ology. Apostles  do  not  say  "  peace  and  grace," 
but  "  grace  and  peace." 

Once  more — in  an  age  which  substitutes  an 
ideal  something  called  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
for  Christ,  let  us  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  the 
essence  of  the  Gospel  and  the  kernel  of  our  three 
creeds.  "  To  confess  Jesus  Christ  coming  in 
flesh."  Couple  with  this  a  canon  of  the  First 
Epistle — "confesseth  Jesus  Christ  come  in 
flesh."  The  second  is  the  Incarnation  fact 
with  its  abiding  consequences;  the  first,  the  In- 
carnation principle  ever  living  in  a  Person,  Who 
will  also  be  personally  manifested.  This  is  the 
substance  of  the  Gospels;  this  the  life  of  prayers 
and  sacraments;  this  the  expectation  of  the 
saints. 
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GREEK. 

'  O  npt <r/3uT«pos  Tata 
rw  ayan-j/Tw,  ov  «yu> 
ayairtjj  iv  dA7j6*eia. 
'Ayan-TjTe,  irepi  iravruv 
eu\op.ai  at  ivooovo()a.i 
Kai  vyiaiveivy  Kadu>9 
cvoooutcu  <rov  17  *l>vx.V- 
e\dpr)v  yap  Mav  <PX°" 
Htvutv  aS(K<t>u>v  Kit 
fiaprvpovvrutv  <rov  tjj 
dAqftcta,         jcadu>?  <jv 

ev    d\rj&eia     Trepiirareis. 

p.(l£oTtpav  TOUTUf  OVK 
CX<*>      Xapdv,       u'a       CLKOVUi 

to  iu.a  Tcxya  iv  dArjoWa 
nepinaTOvvTa.  '  Aya- 

TTJJTe,  ItKTTOV  7TOC61? 

o  edv  epydaji  ci?  Toil? 
dScAf^ov?  Kai  ct?  tovs 
£cVov?,  oc  ep,apTvprjo~di> 
<rov  tjj  ayarrj)  eVwrrioe 
CKfcArjo'ta?,  0115  KaAio? 
woijjtrcis  TTpOTrc'juL^a? 

dfcius  toO  @«ou.  iinip 
yap  toO  ordpaTos 

efijAoW  fxijJev  Aap/3d- 
voeTes  drrb  ruiv  f^uf, 
quels  ovv  b<j>eiAofJL€v 
dnoAap.fidi'a.v  touj  toi- 
outouj,  ifo  cructpyoi 
yiftopei^a  rfj  dAT)#ei'a. 
"Eypai//a  Tfl  exKATjaia' 
aAA'  6  cptAoirpwTcuwi' 
ai/Tuic  AtoTpccpijf  oi)K 
em6e'x<Tai  'IP0-?.  &* 
toOto,  edv  eAi?u>,  ujto- 
fivrjaoi  auTOU  rd  tpya 
a  iroiel  Abyots  irovrjpols 
4>Auapu>e  ijuds,  Kai  fxrj 
dp«o0peeo9  ejrt  toutoij 
oure  aiiTo;  «jrt6exeTat 
TOu?  d6eA<£ovs,  Kai  vovs 
/3ouAo^o'oi'5    KU>Avei   xai 

€K       T7JS       CKfcATJO'ta?         C#C- 

/3aAAn.  'AyajnTjTc,  p.rj 
Ij.iu.ov  to  Kax'ov,  oAAa 
To  dya#6V.  6  dya#o- 
iroiZiv  ex  tou  &eov 
itrriv'  6  Si  Kaxoiroiiav 
oi/x  k&paKtv  rbv  ®cov. 
Ar)iJ.-qTpi<0  u.tu.apTvp-qTat. 
vnb  ndvToiV  Kai  vn* 
avTtjt  TJJ9  aAijiJfia?- 
»cai  r)u.ei<;  Si  fiapTvpoOp.ee, 
Kai  oi6ar«  on  17  fxaprvpia 
jjpwe         d\r)6Kr)<;  eo"Tl. 


LATIN. 

Senior  Gaio  carissi- 
mo,  quern  ego  diligo 
in  veritate.  Caris- 
sime,  de  omnibus  ora- 
tionem  facio  prospere 
te  ingredi  et  valere, 
sicut  prospere  agit 
anima  tua.  Gavisus 
sum  valde  venienti- 
bus  fratribus  et  tes- 
timonium perhiben- 
tibus  veritati  tuae 
sicut  te  in  veritate 
ambulas.  Maiorem 
horum  non  habeo 
gratiam  quam  ut  au- 
diam  filios  meos  in 
veritate  ambulantes. 
Carissime,  fideliter 
facias  quidquid  ope- 
raris  in  fratres,  ethoc 
in  peregrinos;  qui  tes- 
timonium reddide- 
runt  caritati  tuae  in 
conspectu  ecclesias ; 
quos  bene  facies  du- 
cens  digna  Deo.  Pro 
nomine  enim  profecti 
sunt  nihil  accipientes 
a  gentibus.  Nosergo 
debemus  suscipere 
huiusmodi  ut  coop- 
eratores  simus  veri- 
tatis.  Scripsissem  si- 
tan  ecclesiae:  sedis  qui 
amat  primatum  ge- 
rere  in  eis  Diotripes 
non  recipit  nos.  Prop- 
ter hoc,  si  venero, 
commoneam  eius  op- 
era quas  facit  verbis 
malignis  garriens  in 
nos,  et  quasi  non  ei 
ista  sufnciant,  nee 
ipse  suscipit  fratres, 
et  eos  qui  cupiunt 
prohibet  et  de  eccle- 
sia  eicit.  Carissime, 
noli  imitari  malum, 
sed  quod  bonum  est. 
Qui  bene  facit,  ex  Deo 
est:  qui  male  facit, 
non  videt  Deum.  De- 
metrio  testimonium 
redditur  ab  omnibus 
et  ab  ipsa  veritate:  et 


AUTHORISED  VERSION. 

The  elder  unto  the 
well  beloved  Gaius, 
whom  I  love  in  the 
truth.  Beloved,  I 
wish  above  all  things 
that  thou  mayest 
prosper  and  be  in 
health,  even  as  thy 
soul  prospereth.  For 
I  rejoiced  greatly, 
when  the  brethren 
came  and  testified  of 
the  truth  that  is  in 
thee,  even  as  thou 
walkest  in  the  truth. 
I  have  no  greater  joy 
than  to  hear  that  my 
children  walk  in 
truth.  Beloved,  thou 
doest  faithfully  what- 
soever thou  doest  to 
the  brethren,  and  to 
strangers;  which  have 
borne  witness  of  thy 
charity  before  the 
church:  whom  if  thou 
bring  forward  on 
their  journev  after  a 
godly  sort,  thou  shalt 
do  well:  because  that 
for  His  namesake 
they  went  forth,  tak- 
ing nothing  of  the 
Gentiles.  We  there- 
fore ought  to  receive 
such,  that  we  might 
be  fellow-helpers  to 
the  truth.  I  wrote 
unto  the  Church:  but 
Diotrephes,  who  lov- 
eth  to  have  the  pre- 
eminence among 
them,  receiveth  us 
not.  Wherefore,  if  I 
come,  I  will  remem- 
ber his  deeds  which 
he  doeth,  prating 
against  us  with  mali- 
cious words:  and  not 
content  therewith, 
neither  doth  he  him- 
self receive  the  breth- 
ren, and  forbiddeth 
them  that  would,  and 
casteth  them  out  of 
the  church.    Beloved, 


REVISED   VERSION. 

The  elder  unto 
Gaius  the  beloved, 
whom  I  love  in  truth. 
Beloved,  I  pray  that 
in  all  things  thou 
mayest  prosper  and 
be  in  health,  even  as 
thy  soul  prospereth. 
For  I  rejoiced  greatly, 
when  brethren  came 
and  bare  witness  unto 
thy  truth,  even  as 
thou  walkest  in  truth. 
Greater  joy  have  I 
none  than  this,  to 
hear  of  my  children 
walking  in  the  truth. 
Beloved,  thou  doest  a 
faithful  work  in  what- 
soever thou  doest 
toward  them  that  are 
brethren  and  stran- 
gers withal;  who  bare 
witness  to  thy  love 
before  the  church : 
whom  thou  wilt  do 
well  to  set  forward 
on  their  journey 
worthily  of  God:  be- 
cause that  for  the 
sake  of  the  Name  they 
went  forth,  taking 
nothing  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. We  therefore 
ought  to  welcome 
such,  that  we  may  be 
fellow-workers  with 
the  truth.  I  wrote 
somewhat  unto  the 
church:  but  Diotre- 
phes, who  loveth  to 
have  the  pre-emi- 
nence among  them, 
receiveth  us  not. 
Therefore,  if  I  come, 
I  will  bring  to  re- 
membrance his  works 
which  he  doeth,  prat- 
ing against  us  with 
wicked  words :  and 
not  content  there- 
with, neither  doth  he 
himself  receive  the 
brethren,  and  them 
that  would  he  forbid- 
deth,     and      casteth 


ANOTHER   VERSION. 

The  Elder  unto 
Gaius  the  beloved, 
whom  I  love  in  truth. 
Beloved,  in  all  things 
I  pray  that  thou  may- 
est prosper,  and  be  in 
health,  even  as  thy 
soul  prospereth.  For 
I  was  exceeding  glad 
of  brethren  coming 
and  witnessing  to  thy 
truth,  even  as  thou 
truly  walkest.  Great- 
er ]oys  than  these 
joys  I  have  not,  that  I 
should  hear  of  my 
own  children  walking 
truly.  Beloved,  thou 
doest  in  faithful  wise 
whatsoever  thou  art 
working  towards  the 
brethren  who  are 
moreover  strangers; 
which  witness  to  thy 
charity  before  the 
Church;  whom  thou 
wilt  do  well  to  speed 
forward  on  their  jour- 
ney worthily  of  God: 
because  that  for  the 
sake  of  the  Name  they 
went  out  taking  noth- 
ing of  the  Gentiles. 
We  therefore  are 
bound  to  take  up  such 
that  we  may  become 
fellow-workers  with 
the  truth.  I  wrote 
somewhat  unto  the 
Church:    but   Diotre- 

Ehes  who  loveth  to 
ave  primacy  over 
them  receiveth  us 
not.  Wherefore  if  I 
come  I  will  bring  to 
remembrance  h  i  s 
works  which  he  is 
doing,  prating  against 
us  with  wicked  words: 
and  not  contented 
hereupon  neither 
doth  he  himself  re- 
ceive the  brethren, 
and  them  that  would 
he  hindereth,  and 
casteth    them  out  of 
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GREEK. 

IloAAa  *l\ov  ypd<t>eiv, 
a\\'  ov  d(ku>  Sia  jueAa- 
1-0?  noi  Kakdnov  <toi 
Ypa^at'  e'Afri'£<i>  6e 
eutWwv  i&tZv  at,  <cai 
OTofia  lrphs         <rr6ua 

kaAri<TOiJLtv.  Etp^fij  crot. 
'AtrTra^oyTai  <r«  oi  <jti\oi' 
imaCov  rout  <J>iAou? 
k«t*  orojxa. 


LATIN. 


III.    EPISTLE.  -Continued. 

AUTHORISED   VERSION.  REVISED   VERSION. 


nos  testimonium  per- 
hibemus,  et  nosti  quo- 
niam  testimonium 
nostrum  verum  est. 
Multa  habui  scribere 
tibi,  sed  nolui  per 
atramentum  et  cala- 
mum  scribere  tibi : 
spero  autem  protinus 
te  videre,  et  os  ad  os 
loquimur.  Pax  tibi. 
Salutant  te  amici. 
Saluta  amicos  per  no- 
men. 


follow  not  that  which 
is  evil,  but  that  which 
is  good.  He  that  do- 
eth  good  is  of  God  : 
but  he  that  doeth  evil 
hath  not  seen  God. 
Demetrius  hath  good 
report  of  all  men,  and 
of  the  truth  itself: 
yea,  and  we  also  bear 
record;  and  ye  know 
that  our  record  is 
true.  I  had  many 
things  to  write,  but  I 
will  not  with  ink  and 

gen  write  unto  thee: 
ut  I  trust  I  shall 
shortly  see  thee,  and 
we  shall  speak  face 
to  face.  Peace  be  to 
thee.  Our  friends 
salute  thee.  Greet 
the  friends  by  name. 


them  out  of  the 
church.  Beloved,  imi- 
tate not  that  which  is 
evil,  but  that  which  is 
good.  He  that  doeth 
good  is  of  God  :  he 
that  doeth  evil  hath 
not  seen  God.  De- 
metrius hath  the  wit- 
ness of  all  men,  and 
of  the  truth  itself : 
yea,  we  also  bear  wit- 
ness; and  thou  know- 
est  that  our  witness  is 
true.  I  had  many 
things  to  write  unto 
thee,  but  I  am  un- 
willing to  write  them 
to  thee  with  ink  and 
pen :  but  I  hope 
shortly  to  see  thee, 
and  we  shall  speak 
face  to  face.  Peace 
be  unto  thee.  The 
friends  salute  thee. 
Salute  the  friends  by 
name. 


ANOTHER  VERSION. 

the  Church.  Beloved, 
imitate  not  that 
which  is  evil,  but  that 
which  is  good.  He 
who  is  doing  good  is 
from  God;  he  that  is 
doing  evil  hath  not 
seen  God.  To  Deme- 
trius witness  stands 
given  of  all  men  and 
of  the  truth  itself; 
yea,  and  we  also  are 
witnessing,  and  ye 
know  that  our  wit- 
ness is  true.  Many 
things  I  had  to  have 
written,  but  I  am  not 
willing  to  be  writing 
untothee  withink  and 
pen:  but  I  am  hoping 
straightway  to  see 
thee,  and  we  shall 
speak  face  to  face. 
Peace  unto  thee.  Tbe 
friends  greet  thee. 
Greet  the  friends  by- 
name. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  QUIETNESS  OF  TRUE  RELIGION. 

3  John  i.  11. 

The  mere  analysis  of  this  note  must  neces- 
sarily present  a  meagre  outline.  There  is  a 
brief  expression  of  pleasure  at  the  tidings  of  the 
sweet  and  gracious  hospitality  of  Gaius  which 
was  brought  by  certain  missionary  brethren  to 
Ephesus,  coupled  with  the  assurance  of  the 
truth  and  consistency  of  his  whole  walk.  Tlie 
haughty  rejection  of  Apostolic  letters  of  com- 
munion by  Diotrephes  is  mentioned  with  a  burst 
of  indignation.  A  contrast  to  Diotrephes  is 
found  in  Demetrius,  with  the  threefold  witness 
to  a  life  so  worthy  of  imitation.  A  brief  greet- 
ing— and  we  have  done  with  the  last  written 
words  of  St.  John  which  the  Church  possesses. 


I. 

Let  us  first  see  whether,  without  passing  over 
the  bounds  of  historical  probability,  we  can  fill 
up  this  bare  outline  with  some  colouring  of  cir- 
cumstance. 

To  two  of  the  three  individuals  named  in  this 
Epistle  we  seem  to  have  some  clue. 

The  Gaius  addressed  is,  of  course,  Caius  in 
Latin,  a  very  common  prsenomen,  no  doubt. 

Three  persons  of  the  name  appear  in  the  New 
Testament — unless  we  suppose  St.  John's  Caius 
to  be  a  fourth.  But  the  generous  and  beautiful 
hospitality  adverted  to  in  this  note  is  entirely  of 
a  piece  with  the  character  of  him  of  whom  St. 
Paul  had  written,  "  Gaius,  mine  host,  and  of  the 
whole  Church."  We  know  further,  from  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  authentic  documents  of 
Christian  literature,  that  the  Church  of  Corinth 
(to  which  this  Caius  belonged)  was,  just  at  the 
period  when  St.  John  wrote,  in  a  lamentable  state 
of  schismatic  confusion.  Diotrephes  may,  at 
such  a  period,  have  been  aspiring  to  put  forward 
his  claim  at  Corinth;  and  may,  in  his  ambitious 
proceedings,  have  rejected  from  communion  the 


brethren  whom  St.  John  had  sent  to  Caius.  A 
yet  more  interesting  reflection  is  suggested  by  a 
writing  of  considerable  authority.  The  writer  of 
the  "  Synopsis  of  Holy  Scripture,"  which  stands 
amongst  the  Works  of  Athanasius,  says — "  the 
Gospel  according  to  John  was  both  dictated  by 
John  the  Apostle  and  beloved  when  in  exile  at 
Patmos,  and  by  him  was  published  in  Ephesus, 
through  Caius  the  beloved  and  friend  of  the 
Apostles,  of  whom  Paul  also  writing  to  the 
Romans  saith,  Caius  mine  host,  and  of  the 
whole  Church."  *  This  would  give  a  very  marked 
significance  to  one  touch  in  this  Third  Epistle  of 
St.  John.  The  phrase  here  "  and  we  bear  wit- 
ness also,  and  ye  know  that  our  witness  is  true  " 
— clearly  points  back  to  the  closing  attestation 
of  the  Gospel — "  and  we  know  that  his  witness  is 
true."f  He  counts  upon  a  guick  recognition  of  a 
common  memory.}: 

Demetrius  is,  of  course,  a  name  redolent  of 
the  worship  of  Demeter  the  Earth-Mother,  and 
of  Ephesian  surroundings.  No  reader  of  the 
New  Testament  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  riot 
at  Ephesus,  which  is  told  at  such  length  in  the 
history  of  St.  Paul's  voyages  by  St.  Luke.  The 
conjecture  that  the  agitator  of  the  turbulent 
guild  of  silversmiths  who  made  silver  shrines  of 
Diana  may  have  become  the  Demetrius,  the  ob- 
ject of  St.  John's  lofty  commendation,  is  by  no 
means  improbable.  There  is  a  peculiar  fulness 
in  the  narrative  of  the  Acts,  and  an  amplitude 
and  exactness  in  the  reports  of  the  speeches  of 
Demetrius  and  of  the  town-clerk  which  betray 
both  unusually  detailed  information,  and  a  feel- 
ing- on  the  part  of  the  writer  that  the  subject 
was  one  of  much  interest  for  many  readers.  The 
very  words  of  Demetrius  about  Paul  evince  that 
uneasy  sense  of  the  powers  of  fascination  pos- 
sessed by  the  Apostle  which  is  often  the  first 
timid    witness    of    reluctant    conviction. §      The 

*"  Synopsis  S.  S."  '76.  (S.  Athanas.,  "Opp.,"  iv.  433. 
Edit.  Migne.) 

t  Read  together  3  John  12,  and  John  xxi.  24. 

JThe  writer  had  worked  out  his  conclusions  about 
Caius  independently  before  he  happened  to  read  Bengel's 
note.  "  Caius  Corinthi  de  quo  Rom.  xvi.  23,  vel  huic  Caio, 
Johannis  amico,  fuit  simillimus  in  hospitalitate— vel 
idem ;  —si  idem,  ex  Achaia  in  Asiam  migravit,  vel 
Corinthum  Johannes  hanc  epistolam  misit." 

§  "  Almost  throughout  all  Asia  this  Paul  hath  persuaded 
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whole  story  would  be  of  thrilling  interest  to  those 
who,  knowing  well  what  Demetrius  had  become, 
were  here  told  what  he  once  had  been.  In  a 
very  ancient  document  (the  so-called  "  Apostolic 
Constitutions  ")  *  we  read  that  "  Demetrius  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Philadelphia  by  me,"  i.  e., 
by  the  Apostle  John.  To  the  Bishop  of  that 
city,  so  often  shaken  by  the  earthquakes  of  that 
volcanic  city,  came  the  commendation — "  I  know 
thy  works  that  thou  didst  keep  My  word;  "  and 
the  assuring  promise  that  he  should,  when  the 
victory  was  won,  have  the  solidity  and  perma- 
nence of  "  a  pillar  "  in  a  "  temple  "f  that  no  con- 
vulsion could  shake  down.  The  witness,  then, 
which  stands  on  record  for  the  Bishop  of  Phila- 
delphia, is  threefold;  the  threefold  witness  of 
the  First  Epistle  on  a  reduced  scale — the  witness 
of  the  world ;  £  the  witness  of  the  Truth  itself, 
even  of  Jesus  ;§  the  witness  of  the  Church — in- 
cluding John.f 


II. 


We  may  now  advert  to  the  contents  and  gen- 
eral style  of  this  letter. 

i.  As  to  its  contents:  It  supplies  us  with  a 
valuable  test  of  Christian  life,  in  what  may  be 
called  the  Christian  instinct  of  missionary  af- 
fection, possessed  in  such  full  measure  by 
Caius.1T 

This,  indeed,  is  an  ingredient  of  Christian 
character.  Do  we  admire  and  feel  attracted  by 
missionaries?  They  are  knight-errants  of  the 
Faith;  leaders  of  the  "  forlorn  hope  "  of  Christ's 
cause;  bearers  of  the  flag  of  the  cross  through 
the  storms  of  battle.  Do  we  wish  to  honour  and 
to  help  them,  and  feel  ennobled  by  doing  so?  He 
who  has  no  almost  enthusiastic  regard  for  mis- 
sionaries has  not  the  spirit  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity within  his  breast. 

The  Church  is  beset  with  different  dangers 
from  very  different  quarters.  The  Second  Epistle 
of  St.  John  has  its  bold  unmistakable  warning  of 
danger  from  the  philosophical  atmosphere  which 
is  not  only  round  the  Church,  but  necessarily 
finds  its  way  within.  Those  who  assume  to  be 
leaders  of  intellectual  and  even  of  spiritual  prog- 
ress sometimes  lead  away  from  Christ.  The  test 
of  scientific  truth  is  accordance  with  the  propo- 
sition which  embodies  the  last  discovery;  the 
test  of  religious  truth  is  accordance  with  the 
proposition  which  embodies  the  first  discovery, 
i.  e.,  "  the  doctrine  of  Christ."  Progress  outside 
this  is  regress;  it  is  desertion  first  of  Christ,  ulti- 
mately of  God.**  As  the  Second  Epistle  warns 
the  Church  of  peril  from  speculative  ambition, 
so  the  third  Epistle  marks  a  danger  from  per- 
sonal ambition, ft  arrogating  to  itself  undue  au- 
thority within  the  Church.  Diotrephes  in  all 
probability  was  a  bishop.  At  Rome  there  has 
been  a  permanent  Diotrephes  in  the  office  of  the 
Papacy;  how  much  this  has  had  to  say  to  the 
dislocation  of  Christendom,  God  knows.  But 
there  are  other  smaller  and  more  vulgar  continu- 
ators   of   Diotrephes,    who   occupy   no   Vatican. 

and  turned  away  much  people,  saying,  that  they  be  no 
gods,  which  are  made  with  hands."— Acts  xix.  26. 

*  vii.  46. 

t  Apoc.  iii.  7,  8,  12. 

J  "All  men." 

§  Kal  iur'  out))?  T>js  aAqdei'at,  i.  e.,  Jesus  (Apoc.  iii.  7,  12). 

II  "  And  we  also  bear  witness."    3  John  12. 
1  3  John  5,  6,  7. 
**2  John  9. 
■ft  3  John  9,  10. 


Priests!  But  there  are  priests  in  different 
senses.  The  priest  who  stands  to  minister  in  holy 
things,  the  true  Leitourgos,  is  rightly  so  called. 
But  there  is  an  arrogant  priestship  which  would 
do  violence  to  conscience,  and  interpose  rudely 
between  God  and  the  soul.  Priests  in  this  sense 
are  called  by  different  names.  They  are  clad  in 
different  dresses — some  in  chasubles,  some  in 
frock-coats,  some  in  petticoats.  "Down  with 
priestcraft,"  is  even  the  cry  of  many  of  them. 
The  priest  who  stands  to  offer  sacrifice  may  or 
may  not  be  a  priest  in  the  evil  sense;  the  priest 
(who  abjures  the  name)  who  is  a  master  of  re- 
ligious small-talk  of  the  popular  kind,  and  winds 
people  to  his  own  ends  round  his  little  finger  by 
using  them  deftly,  is  often  the  modern  edition 
of  Diotrephes. 

This  brief  Epistle  contains  one  of  those  ap- 
parently mere  spiritual  truisms,  which  make 
St.  John  the  most  powerful  and  comprehensive 
of  all  spiritual  teachers.  He  had  suggested  a 
warning  to  Caius,  which  serves  as  the  link  to 
connect  the  example  of  Diotrephes  which  he  has 
denounced,  with  that  of  Demetrius  which  he  is 
about  to  commend.  "Beloved!"  he  cries  "imi- 
tate not  that  which  is  evil,  but  that  which  is 
good."  A  glorious  little  "  Imitation  of  Christ," 
a  compression  of  his  own  Gospel,  the  record  of 
the  Great  Example  in  three  words!  "  *  Then  fol- 
lows this  absolutely  exhaustive  division,  which 
covers  the  whole  moral  and  spiritual  world.  "  He 
that  doeth  good  "  (the  whole  principle  of  whose 
moral  life  is  this)  "  is  of,"  has  his  origin  from, 
"  God;  "  "He  that  doeth  evil  hath  not  seen  God," 
sees  him  not  as  a  consequence  of  having  spirit- 
ually looked  upon  Him.  Here,  at  last,  we  have 
the  flight  of  the  eagle's  wing,  the  glance  of  the 
eagle's  eye.  Especially  valuable  are  these  words, 
almost  at  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  age  and  of 
the  New  Testament  Scripture.  They  help  us  to 
keep  the  delicate  balance  of  truth;  they  guard 
us  against  all  abuse  of  the  precious  doctrines  of 
grace.  Several  texts  are  mutilated;  more  are 
conveniently  dropped  out.  How  seldom  does 
one  see  the  whole  context  quoted,  in  tracts  and 
sheets,  of  that  most  blessed  passage — "  if  we  walk 
in  the  light,  as  He  is  in  the  light,  the  blood  of 
Jesus,  His  Son,  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin?  "  How 
often  do  we  see  these  words  at  all — "  he  that 
doeth  good  is  of  God,  but  he  that  doeth  evil  hath 
not  seen  God?"  Perhaps  it  may  be  a  lingering 
suspicion  that  a  text  which  comes  out  of  a  very 
short  Epistle  is  worth  very  little.  Perhaps  doc- 
trinalism  d  outrance  considers  that  the  sentiment 
"  savours  of  works."  But,  at  all  events,  there  is 
terrible  decisiveness  about  these  antithetic  prop- 
ositions. For  each  life  is  described  in  section 
and  in  plan  by  one  or  other  of  the  two.  The 
whole  complicated  series  of  thought,  actions,, 
habits,  purposes,  summed  up  in  the  words  life 
and  character,  is  a  continuous  stream  issuing 
from  the  man  who  does  every  moment  of  his 
existence.  The  stream  is  either  pure,  bright, 
cleansing,  gladdening,  capable  of  being  tracked 
by  a  thread  of  emerald  wherever  it  flows;  or  it 
carries  with  it  on  its  course,  blackness,  bitter- 
ness, and  barrenness.  Men  must  be  plainly  dealt 
with.  They  may  hold  any  creed,  or  follow  any 
round  of  religious  practices.  There  are  creeds 
which  are  nobly  true,  others  which  are  false  and 
feeble — practices  which  are  beautiful  and  elevat- 
ing, others  which  are  petty  and  unprofitable. 
They   may   repeat   the   shibboleth   ever  so   accu- 

*  pju/uov   ...   to  ayadov,  3  John  II. 
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rately;  and  follow  the  observances  ever  so 
closely.  They  may  sing  hymns  until  their  throats 
are  hoarse,  and  beat  drums  until  their  wrists  are 
sore. 

But  St.  John's  propositions  ring  out,  loud 
and  clear,  and  syllable  themselves  in  questions, 
which  one  day  or  other  the  conscience  will  put 
to  us  with  terrible  distinctness.  Are  you  one 
who  is  ever  doing  good;  or  one  who  is  not  doing 
good?  "  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner!  "  may 
well  rush  to  our  lips.  But  that,  when  opportu- 
nity is  given,  must  be  followed  by  another  prayer. 
Not  only— "  wash  away  my  sins."  Something 
more.  "  Fill  and  purify  me  with  Thy  Spirit,  that, 
pardoned  and  renewed,  I  may  become  good,  and 
be  doing  good."  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the 
Church  is  full  of  souls  "  dying  of  their  morality." 
Is  it  not  at  least  equally  true  to  say  that  the 
Church  is  full  of  souls  dying  of  their  spirituality? 
That  is — souls  dying  in  one  case  of  unreal  moral- 
ity; in  the  other  of  unreal  spirituality,  which 
juggles  with  spiritual  words,  making  a  sham  out 
of  them.  Morality  which  is  not  spiritual  is 
imperfect;  spirituality  which  is  not  moral- 
ised through  and  through  is  of  the  spirit  of 
evil. 

It  is  a  great  thing  in  these  last  sentences,  writ- 
ten with  a  trembling  hand,  which  shrank  from 
the  labour  of  pen  and  ink,  the  Apostle  should 
have  lifted  a  word  (probably  current  in  the  social 
atmosphere  of  Ephesus  among  spiritualists  and 
astrologers)  from  the  low  associations  with 
which  it  was  undeservedly  associated;  and  should 
have  rung  out  high  and  clear  the  Gospel's  ever- 
lasting justification,  the  final  harmony  of  the 
teaching  of  grace — "  he  that  doeth  good  is  of 
God." 

2.  The  style  of  the  Third  Epistle  of  St.  John  is 
certainly  that  of  an  old  man.  It  is  reserved  in 
language   and  in   doctrine.     God  is  thrice  and 


thrice  only  mentioned.*  Jesus  is  not  once  ex- 
pressly uttered.    But 

"...  They  are  not  empty-hearted  whose  low  sound 
Reverbs  no  hollowness." 

In  religion,  as  in  everything  else,  we  are  ear- 
nest, not  by  aiming  at  earnestness,  but  by  aiming 
at  an  object.  Religious  language  should  be  deep 
and  real,  rather  than  demonstrative.  It  is  not 
safe  to  play  with  sacred  names.  To  pronounce 
them  at  random  for  the  purpose  of  being  effect- 
ive and  impressive  is  to  take  them  in  vain.  What 
a  wealth  of  reverential  love  there  is  in  that — "  for 
the  sake  of  the  Name!  "f  Old  copyists  some- 
times thought  to  improve  upon  the  impressive- 
ness  of  Apostles  by  cramming  in  sacred  names. 
They  only  maimed  what  they  touched  with 
clumsy  hand.  A  deeper  sense  of  the  Sacramental 
Presence  is  in  the  hushed,  awful,  reverence  of 
"  not  discerning  the  Body,"  than  in  the  inter- 
polated "  not  discerning  of  the  Lord's  Body." 
Even  so  "  The  Name,"  perhaps,  speaks  more  to 
the  heart,  and  implies  more  than  "  His  Name." 
It  is,  indeed,  the  "  beautiful  Name,"  by  the  which 
we  are  called.  And  sometimes  in  sermons,  or  in 
Eucharistic  "  Gloria  in  Excelsis,"  or  in  hymns 
that  have  come  from  such  as  St.  Bernard,  or  in 
sick-rooms,  it  shall  go  up  with  our  sweetest 
music,  and  waken  our  tenderest  thoughts,  and  be 
"  as  ointment  poured  forth."  But  what  an  un- 
derlying Gospel,  what  an  intense  suppressed 
flame  there  is  behind  these  quiet  words!  This 
letter  says  nothing  of  rapture,  of  prophecy,  of 
miracle.  It  lies  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Church, 
as  we  find  it  even  now.  It  has  a  word  for  friend- 
ship. It  seeks  to  individualise  its  benediction. 
A  hush  of  evening  rests  upon  the  note.  May 
such  an  evening  close  upon  our  old  age! 

*  "  Worthily  of  God  "  ver.  6  ;  "is  of  God— hath  not  seen 
God"  ver.  n. 
tVer  7. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


In  ordinary  circumstances  one  who  undertakes  to  comment  upon  a  book  of  the 
New  Testament  may  be  justly  expected  to  make  every  effort  to  explain  each  succes- 
sive clause  and  each  difficult  expression  of  the  book  on  which  he  writes.  My  aim 
in  the  following  Commentary  is  rather  to  catch  the  general  import  and  object  of  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John  considered  as  a  whole.  The  latter  purpose  indeed  cannot  be 
attained  unless  the  commentator  has  himself  paid  faithful  attention  to  the  former; 
but  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  results  of  these  inquiries  should  in  every  case  be 
presented  to  the  English  reader.  To  him  this  book  is  for  the  most  part  a  per- 
plexity and  enigma,  and  he  would  only  be  embarrassed  by  a  multitude  of  details. 
It  seemed  well,  therefore,  to  treat  the  book  in  its  sections  and  paragraphs  rather 
than  verse  by  verse ;  and  this  is  the  course  pursued  in  the  following  pages.  The 
translation  used  is  for  the  most  part  that  of  the  Revised  Version.  An  examination 
of  the  words  and  clauses  of  the  book,  conducted  upon  a  plan  different  from  that 
here  adopted,  and  much  more  minute  in  its  character,  will  be  found  in  the  Author's 
Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  in  the  Commentary  upon  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  edited  by  Professor  Schaff,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Clark,  Edinburgh. 
The  principles  upon  which  the  Author  has  proceeded  have  been  fully  discussed  in 
his  Baird  Lectures. 
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BY  THE  REV.    WILLIAM    MILLIGAN,   D.   D. 


CHAPTER  I. 
THE    PROLOGUE. 
Revelation  i.  1-20. 

The  first  chapter  of  Revelation  introduce*  us 
to  the  whole  book,  and  supplies  in  great  meas- 
ure the  key  by  which  we  are  to  interpret  it.  The 
book  is  not  intended  to  be  a  mystery  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  commonly  understand  that 
word.  It  deals  indeed  with  the  future,  the  de- 
tails of  which  must  always  be  dark  to  us;  and  it 
does  this  by  means  of  figures  and  symbols  and 
modes  of  speech  far  removed  from  the  ordinary 
simplicity  of  language  which  marks  the  New 
Testament  writers.  But  it  is  not  on  that  account 
designed  to  be  unintelligible.  The  figures  and 
symbols  employed  in  it  are  used  with  perfect 
regularity;  its  peculiar  modes  of  speech  are  sup- 
posed to  be  at  least  not  unfamiliar  to  the  reader; 
and  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  he  understands 
them.  The  writer  obviously  expects  that  his 
meaning,  so  far  from  being  obscured  by  his 
style,  will  be  thereby  illustrated,  enforced,  and 
brought  home  to  the  mind,  with  greater  than 
ordinary  power.  The  word  "  Revelation,"  by 
which  he  describes  to  us  the  general  character  of 
his  work,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  this. 
"  Revelation  "  means  the  uncovering  of  that 
which  has  hitherto  been  covered,  the  drawing 
back  of  a  veil  which  has  hung  over  a  person  or 
thing,  the  laying  bare  what  has  been  hitherto 
concealed;  and  the  book  before  us  is  a  revelation 
instead  of  a  mystery. 

Again,  the  book  is  a  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ;  not  so  much  a  revelation  of  what  Jesus 
Christ  Himself  is,  as  one  of  which  He  is  the 
Author  and  Source.  He  is  the  Head  of  His 
Church,  reigning  supreme  in  His  heavenly 
abode.  He  is  the  Eternal  Son,  the  Word  with- 
out whom  was  not  anything  made  that  was 
made,  and  who  executes  all  the  purposes  of  the 
Father,  "  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and 
forever."  He  is  at  the  same  time  "  Head  over 
all  things  to  the  Church."  He  regulates  her 
fortunes.  He  controls  in  her  behalf  the  events 
of  history.  He  fills  the  cup  which  He  puts  into 
her  hand  with  prosperity  or  adversity,  with  joy 
or  sorrow,  with  victory  or  defeat.  Who  else 
can  impart  a  revelation  so  true,  so  weighty,  and 
so  precious? 

Yet  again,  the  revelation  to  be  now  given  by 
Jesus  Christ  is  one  which  God  gave  Him,  the 
revelation  of  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  plan 
of  One  who  turneth  the  hearts  of  kings  as  the 
rivers  of  water,  who  saith  and  it  is  done,  who 
commandeth  and  it  stands  fast. 

Finally,  the  revelation  relates  to  things  that 
must  shortly  come  to  pass,  and  thus  has  all 
the  interest  of  the  present,  and  not  merely  of  a 
far-distant  future. 

Such  is  the  general  character  of  that  revelation 
which  Jesus  Christ  sent  and  signified  through 
His  angel  unto  His  servant  John.  And  that 
Apostle  faithfully  recorded  it  for  the  instruction 
and   comfort   of   the    Church.      Like   his    Divine 


Master,  with  whom  throughout  all  this  book  be- 
lievers are  so  closely  identified,  and  who  is  Him- 
self, "  the  Amen,  the  faithful  and  true  witness," 
the  disciple  whom  He  loved  stands  forth  to  bear 
witness  of  "  the  word  of  God  "  thus  given  him, 
of  "the  testimony  of  Jesus"  thus  signified  to  him, 
"  even  of  all  things  that  he  saw."  He  places 
himself  in  thought  at  the  end  of  the  visions  he 
had  witnessed,  and  re-traces  for  others  the  ele- 
vating pictures  which  had  filled,  as  he  beheld 
them,  his  own  soul  with  rapture. 

Therefore  may  he  now,  ere  yet  he  enters  upon 
his  task,  pronounce  a  blessing  upon  those  who 
shall  pay  due  heed  to  what  he  is  to  say.  Does 
he  think  of  the  person  by  whom  the  apostolic 
writings  were  read  aloud  in  the  midst  of  the 
Christian  congregation?  then,  "  Blessed  is  he 
that  readeth."  Does  he  think  of  those  who  lis- 
ten? then,  Blessed  are  "  they  that  hear  the  words 
of  the  prophecy."  Or,  lasting,  does  he  think  not 
merely  of  reading  and  hearing,  but  of  that  lay- 
ing up  in  the  heart  to  which  these  were  only  pre- 
paratory? then,  Blessed  are  they  that  "  keep  the 
things  which  are  written  therein,  for  the  season," 
the  short  season  in  which  everything  shall  be 
accomplished,  "  is  at  hand." 

The  Introduction  to  the  book  is  over;  and  it 
may  be  well  to  mark  for  a  moment  that  tend- 
ency to  divide  his  matter  into  three  parts  which 
peculiarly  distinguishes  St.  John,  and  to  which, 
as  supplying  an  important  rule  of  interpretation, 
we  shall  often  have  occasion  to  refer.  There 
are  obviously  three  parts  in  the  Introduction, — 
the  Source,  the  Contents,  and  the  Importance  of 
the  revelation;  and  each  of  these  is  again  divided 
into  three.  Three  persons  are  mentioned  when 
the  Source  is  spoken  of, — God,  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  servants  of  Jesus;  three  when  the  Contents 
are  referred  to, — the  Word  of  God,  the  Testi- 
mony of  Jesus,  and  All  things  that  he  saw;  and 
three  when  the  Importance  of  the  book  is  de- 
scribed,— He  that  readeth,  They  that  hear,  and 
They  that  keep  the  things  written  therein. 

(Chap.  i.  4-8)  From  the  Introduction  we  pass 
to  the  Salutation,  extending  from  ver.  4  to  ver.  8. 
Adopting  a  method  different  from  that  of  the 
fourth  Gospel,  which  is  also  the  production  of  his 
pen,  the  writer  of  Revelation  names  himself.  The 
difference  is  easily  explained.  The  fourth  Gospel 
is  original  not  only  in  its  contents  but  its  form. 
The  Apocalypse  is  moulded  after  the  fashion  of 
the  ancient  prophets,  and  of  the  numerous 
apocalyptic  authors  of  the  time;  and  it  was  the 
practice  of  both  these  classes  of  writers  to  place 
their  names  at  the  head  of  what  they  wrote.  The 
fourth  Gospel  was  also  intended  to  set  forth  in 
a  purely  objective  manner  the  glory  of  the  Eter- 
nal Word  made  flesh,  and  that  too  in  such  a 
way  that  the  glory  exhibited  in  Him  should  au- 
thenticate itself,  independently  of  human  testi- 
mony. The  Apocalypse  needed  a  voucher  from 
one  known  and  trusted.  It  came  through  the 
mind  of  a  man,  and  we  naturally  ask,  Who  is 
the  man  through  whom  it  came?  The  enquiry 
is  satisfied,  and  we  are  told  that  it  comes  from 
John.  In  telling  us  this  St.  John  speaks  with 
the  authority  which  belongs  to  him.     By-and-by 
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we  shall  see  him  in  another  light,  occupying  a 
position  similar  to  ours,  and  standing  on  the 
same  level  with  us  in  the  covenant  of  grace.  But 
at  this  moment  he  is  the  Apostle,  the  Evangelist, 
the  Minister  of  God,  a  consecrated  priest  in  the 
Christian  community  who  is  about  to  pronounce 
a  priestly  blessing  on  the  Church.  Let  the 
Church  bow  her  head  and  reverently  receive  it. 

The  Salutation  is  addressed  "  to  the  seven 
churches  which  are  in  Asia."  On  this  point  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  by  the  Asia  spoken  of 
we  are  to  understand  neither  the  continent  of 
that  name,  nor  its  great  western  division,  Asia 
Minor,  but  only  a  single  district  of  the  latter, 
of  which  Ephesus,  where  St.  John  spent  the  later 
years  of  his  life  and  ministry,  was  the  capital. 
There  the  aged  Apostle  tended  all  those  portions 
of  the  flock  of  Christ  that  he  could  reach,  and 
all  the  churches  of  the  neighbourhood  were  his 
peculiar  care.  We  know  that  these  were  in 
number  more  than  seven.  We  know  that  to  no 
church  could  the  Apostle  be  indifferent.  The 
conclusion  is  irresistible  that  here,  as  so  often 
in  this  book,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  number  seven  is  not  to  be  literally  un- 
derstood. Seven  churches  are  selected,  the  con- 
dition of  which  appeared  most  suitable  to  the 
purpose  which  the  Apostle  has  in  view;  and  these 
seven  represent  the  Church  of  Christ  in  every 
country  of  the  world,  down  to  the  very  end  of 
time.  The  universal  Church  spreads  itself  out 
beneath  his  gaze;  and  before  he  instructs  he 
blesses  it. 

The  blessing  is,  "  Grace  to  you,  and  peace;  " 
grace  first,  the  Divine  grace,  in  its  enlightening, 
quickening,  and  beautifying  power;  and  then 
peace,  peace  with  God  and  man,  peace  that  in 
the  deep  recesses  of  the  heart  remains  undis- 
turbed by  outward  trouble,  the  peace  of  which 
it  is  said  by  Him  who  is  the  Prince  of  peace, 
"  Peace  I  leave  with  you;  My  peace  I  give  unto 
you:  not  as  the  world  giveth  give  I  unto  you. 
Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be 
fearful." 

The  source  of  the  blessing  is  next  indicated, — 
the  Triune  God,  the  three  Persons  of  the  glo- 
rious Trinity,  the  Father,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
the  Son.  Probably  we  should  have  thought  of 
a  different  order;  but  the  truth  is  that  it  is  the 
Son,  as  the  manifestation  of  the  Godhead,  who 
is  mainly  in  the  Apostle's  mind.  Hence  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  first  designation,  "  Him  which  is, 
and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come,"  a  desig- 
nation specially  applicable  to  our  Lord.  Hence 
also  the  peculiarity  of  the  second  designation, 
"  The  seven  Spirits  which  are  before  His 
throne;  "  not  so  much  the  Spirit  viewed  in  His 
individual  personality,  in  the  eternal  relations  of 
the  Divine  existence,  as  that  Spirit  in  the  mani- 
foldness  of  His  operation  in  the  Church,  the 
Spirit  of  the  glorified  Redeemer, — not  one,  there- 
fore, but  seven.  Hence,  again,  the  peculiar  desig- 
nation of  Christ,  "  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  faith- 
ful witness,  the  firstborn  of  the  dead,  and  the 
ruler  of  the  kings  of  the  earth;  "  not  so  much  the 
Son  in  His  metaphysical  relation  to  the  God- 
head, as  in  attributes  connected  with  His  re- 
demptive work.  And  hence,  finally,  the  fact 
that  when  these  three  Persons  have  been  named, 
the  Seer  fills  up  the  remaining  verses  of  his 
Salutation  with  thoughts,  not  of  the  Trinity,  but 
of  Him  who  has  already  redeemed  us,  and  who 
will  in  due  time  come  to  perfect  our  salvation. 

Now,    therefore,   the    Church,    reflecting   upon 


all  that  has  been  done,  is  done,  and  shall  be  done 
for  her,  is  able  to  raise  the  song  of  triumphant 
thanksgiving,  "  Unto  Him  that  loveth  us,  and 
loosed  us  from  our  sins  in  His  blood,  and  He 
made  us  to  be  a  kingdom,  to  be  priests  unto  His 
God  and  Father;  to  Him  be  the  glory  and  the 
dominion  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen."  In  these 
words  the  possession  of  complete  redemption 
is  implied.  The  true  reading  of  the  original  is 
not  that  of  our  Authorised  Version,  "  Unto  Him 
that  washed,"  but  "  Unto  Him  that  loosed  "  us 
from  our  sins.  We  have  received  not  merely  the 
pardon  of  sin,  but  deliverance  from  its  power. 
"  Our  soul  is  escaped  as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare 
of  the  fowler;  the  snare  is  broken,  and  we  are  es- 
caped." The  chains  in  which  Satan  held  us  cap- 
tive have  been  snapped  asunder  and  we  are  free. 
Again,  this  loosing  has  taken  place  "  in  "  rather 
than  "  by  "  the  blood  of  Christ,  for  the  blood  of 
Christ  is  living  blood,  and  in  that  life  of  His  we 
are  enfolded  and  enwrapped,  so  that  it  is  not  we 
that  live,  but  Christ  that  liveth  in  us.  Once  more 
they  who  are  thus  spoken  of  are  "  a  kingdom, 
priests  unto  His  God  and  Father,"  the  former  be- 
ing the  lower  stage,  the  latter  the  higher.  The 
word  "  kingdom "  has  reference  less  to  the 
splendour  of  royalty  than  to  victory  over  foes. 
Christians  reign  in  conquering  their  spiritual 
enemies;  and  then,  in  possession  of  the  victory 
that  overcometh  the  world,  they  enter  into  the 
innermost  sanctuary  of  the  Most  High  and  dwell 
in  the  secret  of  His  Tabernacle.  There  their 
great  High-Priest  is  one  with  "  His  God  and 
Father,"  and  there  they  also  dwell  with  His 
Father  and  their  Father,  with  His  God  and  their 
God. 

The  statement  of  these  verses,  however,  re- 
veals not  only  what  the  Christian  Church  is  to 
which  the  Apocalypse  is  addressed;  it  reveals  also 
what  the  Lord  is  from  whom  the  revelation 
comes.  He  is  indeed  the  Saviour  who  died  for 
us,  the  witness  faithful  unto  death:  but  He  is  also 
the  Saviour  who  rose  again,  who  is  the  firstborn 
of  the  dead,  and  who  has  ascended  to  the  right 
hand  of  God,  where  He  lives  and  reigns  in  glory 
everlasting.  It  is  the  glorified  Redeemer  from 
whom  the  book  of  His  revelation  comes;  and 
He  has  all  power  committed  to  Him  both  in 
heaven  and  on  earth.  More  particularly,  He  is 
"  the  ruler  of  the  kings  of  the  earth."  This 
is  not  a  description  of  such  honour  as  might  be 
given  by  a  crowd  of  loyal  nobles  to  a  beloved 
prince.  It  rather  gives  expression  to  a  power 
by  which  "  the  kings  of  the  earth,"  the  potentates 
of  a  sinful  world,  are  subdued  and  crushed. 

Lastly,  the  Salutation  includes  the  thought  that 
He  who  is  now  hidden  in  heaven  from  our  view 
will  yet  appear  in  the  glory  that  belongs  to  Him. 
He  is  the  Lord  who  "  is  to  come  "  ;  or,  as  it  is 
expanded  in  the  words  immediately  following  the 
doxology,  "  Behold,  He  cometh  with  the  clouds; 
and  every  eye  shall  see  Him,  and  they  which 
pierced  Him;  and  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  shall 
wail  over  Him.  Even  so,  Amen."  It  is  of  im- 
portance to  ask  what  the  glory  is  in  which  the 
glorified  Lord  is  thus  spoken  of  as  coming.  Is 
it  that  of  one  who  shall  be  the  object  of  admira- 
tion to  every  eye,  and  who,  by  the  revelation  of 
Himself,  shall  win  all  who  behold  Him  to  godly 
penitence  and  faith?  The  context  forbids  such 
an  interpretation.  The  tribes  "  of  the  earth " 
are  like  its  kings  in  ver.  5.  the  tribes  of  an  un- 
godly world,  and  the  "  wailing  "  is  that  of  chap, 
xviii.  9,  where  the  same  word  is  used,  and  where 
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the  kings  of  the  earth  weep  and  wail  over  the 
fall  of  guilty  Babylon,  which  they  behold  burning 
before  their  eyes.  The  tones  of  that  judgment 
which  is  to  re-echo  throughout  the  book  are  al- 
ready heard:  "  Give  the  king  Thy  judgments,  O 
God,  and  Thy  righteousness  unto  the  king's 
Son.  He  shall  judge  the  people  with  righteous- 
ness, and  Thy  poor  with  judgment  "  ;  "  Verily, 
there  is  a  reward  for  the  righteous:  verily,  He 
is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth." 

And  now  the  glorified  Redeemer  Himself  de- 
clares what  He  is:  "I  am  the  Alpha  and  the 
Omega,  saith  the  Lord,  God,  which  is,  and  which 
was,  and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty."  It 
will  be  observed  that  after  the  word  "  Lord " 
we  have  interposed  a  comma  not  found  in  either 
the  Authorised  or  the  Revised  Version.  On 
various  other  occasions  we  shall  have  to  do  the 
same,  and  the  call  to  do  so  arises  partly  from  the 
connection  of  the  thought,  partly  from  St.  John's 
love  of  that  tripartite  division  of  an  idea  which 
has  been  already  spoken  of.  The  former  does 
not  lead  us  to  the  Father;  it  leads  us,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  the  Son.  He  it  is  Who  has  been  de- 
scribed immediately  before,  and  with  Him  the 
description  which  follows  is  to  be  occupied.  No 
doubt  the  thought  of  God,  of  the  Father,  lies 
immediately  behind  the  words.  No  doubt  also 
"  the  Son  can  do  nothing  of  Himself,  but  what 
He  seeth  the  Father  doing  "  ;  yet  "  what  things 
soever  He  doeth,  these  the  Son  also  doeth  in 
like  manner."  *  By  the  Son  the  Father  acts. 
In  the  Son  the  Father  speaks.  The  Son  is  the 
manifestation  of  the  Father.  The  same  Divine 
attributes,  therefore,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Father  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Son.  Let  us  hear 
Him  as  He  seals  His  intimations  of  coming 
judgment  with  the  assurance  that  He  is  God, 
who  has  come,  who  is,  and  who  is  to  come,  the 
Almighty. 

(Chap.  i.  9-20.)  After  the  Introduction  and 
Salutation  the  visions  of  the  book  begin,  the 
first  being  the  key  to  all  that  follow.  The  cir- 
cumstances amidst  which  it  was  given  are  de- 
scribed, not  merely  to  satisfy  curiosity,  or  to 
afford  information,  but  to  establish  such  a  con- 
nection between  St.  John  and  his  readers  as 
shall  authenticate  and  vivify  its  lessons. 

"  I  John,"  he  begins,  "  your  brother  and  par- 
taker with  you  in  the  tribulation  and  kingdom 
and  patience  which  are  in  Jesus,  was  in  the  isle 
that  is  called  Patmos,  for  the  word  of  God  and 
the  testimony  of  Jesus."  It  is  no  longer  only  the 
Apostle,  the  authoritative  messenger  of  God, 
who  speaks;  it  is  one  who  occupies  the  same 
ground  as  other  members  of  the  Church,  and  is 
bound  to  them  by  the  strong,  deep  tie  of  com- 
mon sorrow.  The  aged  and  honoured  Evan- 
gelist, "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,"  is  one 
with  them,  bears  the  same  burden,  drinks  the 
same  cup,  and  has  no  higher  consolation  than 
they  may  have.  He  is  their  "  brother,"  a  brother 
in  adversity,  for  he  is  a  partaker  with  them  of 
the  "  tribulation  "  that  is  in  Jesus.  The  refer- 
ence is  to  outward  suffering  and  persecution;  for 
the  words  of  the  Master  were  now  literally  ful- 
filled: "  A  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  lord. 
If  they  persecuted  Me  they  will  also  persecute 
you;"  'Yea,  the  hour  cometh,  that  whosoever 
killeth  you  shall  think  that  he  offereth  service 
unto  God."f  The  scorn,  the  hatred,  the  perse- 
cution of  the  world!  for  such  as  were  exposed  to 
these  things  was  the  Apocalypse  written,  by  such 
•John  v.  19.  t  John  xv.  20;  xvi.  2. 


was  it  understood;  and  if,  in  later  times,  it  has 
often  failed  to  make  its  due  impression  on  the 
minds  of  men,  it  is  because  it  is  not  intended 
for  those  who  are  at  ease  in  Zion.  The  more 
Christians  are  compelled  to  feel  that  the  world 
hates  them,  and  that  they  cannot  be  its  friends, 
the  greater  to  them  will  be  the  power  and  beauty 
of  this  book.  Its  revelations,  like  the  stars  of  the 
sky,  shine  most  brightly  in  the  cold,  dark  night. 

"  Tribulation  "  is  the  chief  thing  spoken  of, 
but  the  Apostle,  with  his  love  of  groups  of  three, 
accompanies  it  with  other  two  marks  of  the 
Christian's  condition  in  the  world, — the  "  king- 
dom "  and  "  patience  "  that  are  in  Jesus.  St. 
John  therefore  was  in  tribulation.  He  had  been 
driven  from  Ephesus,  we  know  not  why,  and 
had  been  banished  to  Patmos,  a  small  rocky  isl- 
and of  the  y£gean  Sea.  He  had  been  banished 
for  his  faith,  for  his  adherence  to  "  the  word  of 
God  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus,"  the  former 
expression  leading  our  thoughts  to  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament,  the  latter  to  that  of 
the  New;  the  former  to  those  prophets,  culmi- 
nating in  the  Baptist,  of  whom  the  same  Apostle 
who  now  writes  tells  us  in  the  beginning  of  his 
Gospel,  that  they  "  came  for  witness  that  they 
might  bear  witness  of  the  light  ;  "  *  the  latter  to 
"  the  true  light,  even  the  light  which  lighteth 
every  man  coming  into  the  world."  f  Driven 
from  the  society  of  his  friends  and  "  children," 
we  cannot  doubt  that  St.  John  would  be  drawn 
even  more  closely  than  was  his  wont  to  the 
bosom  of  his  Lord;  would  feel  that  he  was  still 
protected  by  His  care;  would  remember  the 
words  uttered  by  Him  in  the  most  sublime  and 
touching  moment  of  His  life,  "  And  I  am  no 
more  in  the  world,  and  these  are  in  the  world, 
and  I  come  to  Thee.  Holy  Father,  keep  them 
in  Thy  name  which  Thou  hast  given  me;  "t 
and  would  share  the  blessed  experience  of  know- 
ing that,  on  every  spot  of  earth  however  remote, 
and  amidst  all  trials  however  heavy,  he  was  in  the 
hands  of  One  who  stills  the  tumults  of  the  people 
as  well  as  the  waves  of  the  sea  beating  upon  the 
rock-bound  coast  of  Patmos. 

Animated  by  feelings  such  as  these,  the  Apos- 
tle knew  that,  whatever  appearances  to  the  con- 
trary might  present  themselves,  the  time  now 
passing  over  his  head  was  the  time  of  the  Lord's 
rule,  and  not  of  man's.  No  thought  could  be 
more  inspiring,  and  it  was  the  preparation  in  his 
soul  for  the  scene  which  followed. 

"  I  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  I 
heard  behind  me  a  great  voice,  as  of  a  trumpet, 
saying,  What  thou  seest,  write  in  a  book,  and 
send  it  to  the  seven  churches;  unto  Ephesus, 
and  unto  Smyrna,  and  unto  Pergamum,  and  unto 
Thyatira,  and  unto  Sardis,  and  unto  Philadel- 
phia, and  unto  Laodicea."  The  "  Lord's  day  " 
here  referred  to  may  have  been  the  Sunday,  the 
first  day  of  the  Christian  week,  the  day  com- 
memorative of  that  morning  when  He  who  had 
been  "  crucified  through  weakness,  yet  lived 
through  the  power  of  God."§  If  so,  there  was  a 
peculiar  fitness  in  that  vision,  now  to  be  granted, 
of  the  risen  and  glorified  Redeemer.  But  it  seems 
doubtful  if  this  is  the  true  interpretation.  Proof 
is  wanting  that  the  first  day  of  the  week  had  yet 
received  the  name  of  "  The  Lord's  Day,"  and  it 
is  more  in  accordance  with  the  prophetic  tone  of 
the  book  before  us  to  think  that  by  St.  John 
the  whole  of  that  brief  season  which  was  to  pass 
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before  the  Church  should  follow  her  Lord  to 
glory  was  regarded  as  "  The  Lord's  Day." 
Whichever  interpretation  we  adopt,  the  fact  re- 
mains that,  meditating  in  his  lonely  isle  upon 
the  glory  of  his  Lord  in  heaven  and  the  con- 
trasted fortunes  of  His  Church  on  earth,  St. 
John  passed  into  a  state  of  spiritual  ecstasy. 
Like  St.  Paul,  he  was  caught  up  into  the  third 
heavens;  but,  unlike  him,  he  was  permitted,  and 
even  commanded,  to  record  what  he  heard  and 
saw.  * 

"  And  I  heard  behind  me,"  he  says,  "  a  great 
voice  as  of  a  trumpet,  saying,  What  thou  seest, 
write  in  a  book,  and  send  it  to  the  seven 
churches;  unto  Ephesus,  and  unto  Smyrna,  and 
unto  Pergamum,  and  unto  Thyatira,  and  unto 
Sardis,  and  unto  Philadelphia,  and  unto  Laodi- 
cea."  We  need  not  dwell  now  upon  these 
churches.  We  shall  meet  them  again.  They  are 
"  the  seven  churches  which  are  in  Asia  "  already 
spoken  of  in  ver.  4;  and  they  are  to  be  viewed  as 
representative  of  the  whole  Christian  Church  in 
all  countries  of  the  world,  and  throughout  all 
time.  In  their  condition  they  represented  to  St. 
John  what  that  Church  is,  in  her  Divine  origin 
and  human  frailty,  in  her  graces  and  defects,  in 
her  zeal  and  lukewarmness,  in  her  joys  and  sor- 
rows, in  the  guardianship  of  her  Lord,  and  in 
her  final  victory  after  many  struggles.  Not  to 
Christians  in  these  cities  alone  is  the  Apocalypse 
spoken,  but  to  all  Christians  in  all  their  cir- 
cumstances: "  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear." 
The  Apostle  heard. 

"  And  I  turned  to  see  the  voice  which  spake 
with  me.  And  having  turned  I  saw  seven  golden 
candlesticks;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  candlesticks 
one  like  unto  a  Son  of  man."  It  was  a  splendid 
vision  which  was  thus  presented  to  his  eyes. 
The  golden  candlestick,  first  of  the  Tabernacle 
and  then  of  the  Temple,  was  one  of  the  gorgeous 
articles  of  furniture  in  God's  holy  house.  It'was 
wrought,  with  its  seven  branches,  after  the  fash- 
ion of  an  almond  tree,  the  earliest  tree  of  spring 
to  hasten  (whence  also  it  was  named)  into  blos- 
som; and,  as  we  learn  from  the  elaborateness  and 
beauty  of  the  workmanship,  from  the  sybolical 
numbers  largely  resorted  to  in  its  construction, 
and  from  the  analogy  of  all  the  furniture  of  the 
Tabernacle,  it  represented  Israel  when  that  peo- 
ple, having  offered  themselves  at  the  altar,  and 
having  been  cleansed  in  the  laver  of  the  court, 
entered  as  a  nation  of  priests  into  the  special 
dwelling-place  of  their  heavenly  King.  Here, 
therefore,  the  seven  golden  candlesticks,  or,  as 
in  ver.  4,  the  one  in  seven,  represent  the  Church, 
as  she  burns  in  the  secret  place  of  the  Most  High. 

But  we  are  not  invited  to  dwell  upon  the 
Church.  Something  greater  attracts  the  eye, — 
He  who  is  "  like  unto  a  Son  of  man."  The  ex- 
pression of  the  original  is  remarkable.  It  oc- 
curs only  once  in  any  of  the  other  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  John  v.  27,  although  there, 
both  in  the  Authorised  and  Revised  Versions,  it 
is  unhappily  translated  "  the  Son  of  man."  It  is 
the  humanness  of  our  Lord's  Person  more  than 
the  Person  Himself,  or  rather  it  is  the  Person  in 
His  humanness,  to  which  the  words  of  the  origi- 
nal direct  us.  Amidst  all  the  glory  that  sur- 
rounds Him  we  are  to  think  of  Him  as  man; 
but  what  a  man ! 

"  Clothed  with  a  garment  down  to  the  foot, 
and  girt  about  at  the  breast  with  a  golden  girdle. 
And  His  head  and  His  hair  were  white  as  white 
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wool,  white  as  snow;  and  His  eyes  were  as  a 
flame  of  fire;  and  His  feet  like  unto  burnished 
brass  as  if  it  had  been  refined  in  a  furnace;  and 
His  voice  as  the  voice  of  many  waters.  And  He 
had  in  His  right  hand  seven  stars;  and  out  of  His 
mouth  proceeded  a  sharp  two-edged  sword:  and 
His  countenance  was  as  the  sun  shineth  in  his 
strength."  The  particulars  of  the  description  in- 
dicate the  official  position  of  the  Person  spoken 
of,  and  the  character  in  which  He  appears.  (1) 
He  is  a  priest,  clothed  with  the  long  white  gar- 
ment reaching  to  the  feet  that  was  a  distinguish- 
ing part  of  the  priestly  dress,  but  at  the  same 
time  so  wearing  the  girdle  at  the  breasts,  not 
at  the  waist,  as  to  show  that  He  was  a  priest 
engaged  in  the  active  service  of  the  sanctuary. 
(2)  He  is  a  king,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  mentioned  particular,  all  the  other  features 
of  the  description  given  of  Him  point  to  kingly 
rather  than  to  priestly  power,  while  the  prophetic 
language  of  Isaiah,  as  he  looks  forward  to  Eli- 
akim  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  language  which  we  may 
well  suppose  to  have  been  now  in  the  Seer's 
thoughts  leads  to  the  same  conclusion:  "And  I 
will  clothe  Him  with  Thy  robe  and  strengthen 
Him  with  Thy  girdle,  and  I  will  commit  Thy 
government  into  His  hand."  *  The  "  Son  of 
man."  in  short,  here  brought  before  us  in  His 
heavenly  glory,  is  both  Priest  and  King. 

Not  only  so.  It  is  even  of  peculiar  importance 
to  observe  that  the  attributes  with  which  the 
Priest-King  is  clothed  are  not  so  much  those  of 
tenderness  and  mercy  as  those  of  power  and 
majesty,  inspiring  the  beholder  with  a  sense  of 
awe  and  with  the  fear  of  judgment.  Already  we 
have  had  some  traces  of  this  in  considering  ver. 
7:  now  it  comes  out  in  all  its  force.  That  hair  of 
a  glistering  whiteness  which,  like  snow  on  which 
the  sun  is  shining,  it  almost  pains  the  eye  to 
look  upon;  those  eyes  penetrating  like  a  flame  of 
fire  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart;  those 
feet  which,  like  metal  raised  to  a  white  heat  in  a 
furnace,  consume  in  an  instant  whatever  they 
tread  upon  in  anger;  that  voice  loud  and  con- 
tinuous, like  the  sound  of  the  mighty  sea  as  it 
booms  along  the  shore;  that  sword  sharp,  two- 
edged,  issuing  from  the  mouth,  so  that  no  one 
can  escape  it  when  it  is  drawn  to  slay;  and  lastly, 
that  countenance  like  the  sun  in  the  height  of  a 
tropical  sky,  when  man  and  beast  cower  from  the 
irresistible  scorching  of  his  beams, — all  are  sym- 
bolical of  judgment.  Eager  to  save,  the  exalted 
High-Priest  is  yet  also  mighty  to  destroy. 
"Thou  shalt  break  them  with  a  rod  of  iron; 
Thou  shalt  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's 
vessel.  Be  wise  now,  therefore,  O  ye  Kings;  be 
instructed,  ye  judges  of  the  earth.  Serve  the 
Lord  with  fear,  and  rejoice  with  trembling.  Kiss 
the  Son,  lest  He  be  angry,  and  ye  perish  from 
the  way,  when  His  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little. 
Blessed  are  all  they  that  put  their  trust  in  Him." 

The  Apostle  felt  all  this;  and,  believer  as  he 
was  in  Jesus,  convinced  of  his  Master's  love,  and 
one  who  returned  that  love  with  the  warmest 
affections  of  his  heart,  he  was  yet  overwhelmed 
with  terror.  "  And  when  I  saw  Him,"  he  tells 
us,  "  I  fell  at  His  feet  as  one  dead."  In  circum- 
stances somewhat  similar  to  the  present,  a  some- 
what similar  effect  had  been  produced  upon 
other  saints  of  God.  When  Isaiah  beheld  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  he  cried,  "Woe  is  me!  for 
I  am  undone;  because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips, 
and  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  unclean 
*Isa.  xxii.  21  ;  comp.  also  ver.  22  with  Rev.  iii.  7. 
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lips;  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord 
of  hosts."  When  Ezekiel  beheld  a  vision  of  the 
same  kind,  he  tells  us  that  he  "  fell  upon  his 
face."  When  the  angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  Dan- 
iel in  order  to  explain  the  vision  which  had  been 
shown  him,  the  prophet  says,  "  I  was  afraid,  and 
fell  upon  my  face."  Here  the  effect  was  greater 
than  in  any  of  these  instances,  corresponding  to 
the  greater  glory  shown;  and  the  Apostle  fell  at 
the  feet  of  the  glorified  Lord  as  one  "  dead." 
But  there  is  mercy  with  the  Lord  that  He  may 
be  feared;  and  "  He  laid  His  right  hand  upon 
me,"  adds  St.  John,  "  saying,  Fear  not "  :  and 
then  follows  in  three  parts  that  full  and  gracious 
declaration  of  what  He  is,  in  His  eternal  pre- 
existence,  in  that  work  on  behalf  of  man  which 
embraced  not  only  His  being  lifted  on  high  upon 
the  cross,  but  His  Resurrection  and  Ascension 
to  His  Father's  throne,  and  in  the  consummation 
of  His  victory  over  all  the  enemies  of  our  salva- 
tion,— 1.  "  I  am  the  First  and  the  Last,  and  the 
Living  One;  2.  And  I  became  dead,  and  behold, 
I  am  alive  for  evermore;  3.  And  I  have  the  keys 
of  death  and  of  Hades." 

A  few  more  words  are  spoken  by  the  glorified 
Person  who  thus  appeared  to  St.  John,  but  at 
this  point  we  may  pause  for  a  moment,  for  the 
vision  is  complete.  It  is  the  first  vision  of  the 
book,  and  it  contains  the  key-note  of  the  whole. 
As  distinguished  from  the  fourth  Gospel,  in 
which  Jesus,  clothed  as  He  is  with  His  humanity, 
is  yet  pre-eminently  the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour, 
while  here  retaining  His  Divinity,  is  yet  pre-emi- 
nently a  Son  of  man.  In  other  words,  He  is  not 
merely  the  Only  Begotten  who  was  from  eter- 
nity in  the  bosom  of  the  Father:  He  is  also  Head 
over  all  things  to  His  Church.  And  He  is  this 
as  the  glorified  Redeemer  who  has  finished  His 
work  on  earth,  and  now  carries  it  on  in  heaven. 
This  work  too  He  carries  on,  not  only  as  a  High- 
Priest  "  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirm- 
ities," but  as  One  clothed  with  judgment.  He  is 
a  man  of  war,  and  to  Him  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist  may  be  applied: 

"  Gird  Thy  sword  upon  Thy  thigh,  O  Mighty  One, 
Thy  glory  and  Thy  majesty. 
And  in  Thy  majesty  ride  prosperously, 
Because  of  truth  and  meekness  and  righteousness  : 
And  Thy  right  hand  shall  teach  Thee  terrible  things. 
Thine  arrows  are  sharp  ; 
The  peoples  fall  under  Thee  ; 
They  are  in  the  heart  of  the  King's  enemies." 

Yet  we  cannot  separate  the  body  of  Christ  from 
the  head,  who  is  Son  of  man  as  well  as  Son  of 
God.  With  the  Head  the  members  are  one,  and 
they  too,  therefore,  are  here  contemplated  as 
engaged  in  a  work  of  judgment.  With  their 
Lord  they  are  opposed  by  an  ungodly  world. 
In  it  they  also  struggle,  and  war,  and  overcome. 
The  tribulation,  and  the  kingdom,  and  patience 
"  in  Jesus,"  are  their  lot;  but  living  a  resurrection 
life,  and  escaped  from  the  power  of  death  and 
Hades,  salvation  has  been  in  principle  made 
theirs,  and  they  have  only  to  wait  for  the  full 
manifestation  of  that  Lord  with  whom,  when 
He  is  manifested,  they  also  shall  be  manifested 
in  glory. 

Thus  we  are  taught  what  to  expect  in  the  book 
of  Revelation.  It  will  record  the  conflict  of 
Christ  and  His  people  with  the  evil  that  is  in  the 
world,  and  their  victory  over  it.  It  will  tell  of 
struggle  with  sin  and  Satan,  but  of  sin  vanquished 
and  Satan  bruised  beneath  their  feet.  It  will  be 
the  story  of  the  Church  as  she  journeys  through 


the  wilderness  to  the  land  of  promise,  encoun- 
tering many  foes,  but  more  than  conqueror 
through  Him  that  loved  her,  and  often  raising 
to  heaven  her  song  of  praise,  "  Sing  unto  the 
Lord,  for  He  hath  triumphed  gloriously,  the 
horse  and  his  rider  He  hath  cast  into  the  sea." 

Now  then  we  are  prepared  to  listen  to  the 
closing  words  of  the  glorious  Person  who  had  re- 
vealed Himself  to  St.  John,  as  He  repeats  His 
injunction  to  him  to  write,  and  gives  him  some 
explanation  of  what  he  had  seen:  "  Write,  there- 
fore, the  things  which  thou  sawest,  and  the 
things  which  are,  and  the  things  which  shall 
come  to  pass  hereafter;  the  mystery  of  the  seven 
stars  which  thou  sawest  upon  My  right  hand, 
and  the  seven  golden  candlesticks.  The  seven 
stars  are  the  angels  of  the  seven  churches:  and 
the  seven  candlesticks  are  seven  churches."  The 
golden  candlesticks  and  the  stars,  the  churches 
and  the  angels  of  the  churches,  will  immediately 
meet  us  when  we  proceed  to  the  next  two  chap- 
ters of  the  book.  Meanwhile  it  is  enough  to 
know  that  we  are  about  to  enter  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  that  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  world  which  embraces  within  it  the  exe- 
cution of  the  final  purposes  of  the  Almighty,  and 
the  accomplishment  of  His  plans  for  the  perfec- 
tion and  happiness  of  His  whole  creation. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  CHURCH  ON  THE  FIELD  OF  HISTORY. 

Revelation   ii.,   iii. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Church  are  to  be  traced 
in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John;  and  the  first  thing 
necessary,  therefore,  is  that  we  shall  learn  what 
the  Church  is.  To  accomplish  this  is  the  leading 
aim  of  the  second  and  third  chapters  of  the 
book.  An  object  precisely  similar  appears  to 
determine  the  arrangement  of  the  fourth  Gospel. 
The  Introduction  or  Prologue  of  that  Gospel  is 
found  in  chapter  i.  1-18;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  we  meet  there,  in  brief  and  compen- 
dious form,  the  ideas  afterwards  illustrated  and 
enforced  by  its  selection  of  incidents  from  the 
life  of  Jesus.  After  the  Prologue  follows  a  sec- 
tion, extending'  from  chap.  i.  19  to  chap.  ii.  11, 
in  which  it  is  obvious  that  that  struggle  of  Jesus 
with  the  world,  together  with  His  victory  over  it. 
which  it  is  the  chief  purpose  of  the  Evangelist 
to  relate,  has  not  yet  begun.  The  question  thus 
arises,  What  is  the  aim  of  that  section?  and  the 
answer  is,  that  it  is  to  set  forth  the  Redeemer 
with  whom  the  Gospel  is  to  be  occupied  as  He 
enters  upon  the  field  of  history.  Thus  also  here. 
The  first  chapter  of  Revelation  is  the  Introduc- 
tion or  Prologue  of  the  book,  containing  the 
ideas  to  be  afterward  illustrated  in  the  history  of 
the  Church.  The  struggle  of  the  Church  with  the 
world  does  not  yet  begin,  nor  will  it  begin  until 
we  come  to  chap.  vi.  In  the  meantime  we  are  to 
see  in  chaps,  ii.  and  iii.  that  Body  of  Christ  the 
struggle  and  victory  of  which  are  to  engage  our 
thoughts. 

These  chapters  consist  of  seven  epistles  ad- 
dressed to  the  churches  of  the  seven  cities  of  Asia 
named  in  chap.  i.  II,  and  now  written  to  in  the 
same  order,  beginning  with  Ephesus  and  ending 
with  Laodicea.  Each  epistle  contains  much  that  is 
peculiar  to  it,  but  we  shall  fail  to  understand  the 
picture  presented  by  the  two  chapters  as  a  whole 
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if  we  look  only  at  the  individual  parts.  General 
considerations,  therefore,  regarding  the  seven 
epistles  first  demand  our  notice. 

Each  epistle,  it  will  be  observed,  is  addressed 
to  the  "  angel  "  of  the  church  named.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  commentary,  as  explained  in  the  pref- 
atory note,  renders  an  examination  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  "  angel  "  here  used  a  point  of 
subordinate  importance.  A  few  remarks,  how- 
ever, can  hardly  be  avoided.  The  favourite  in- 
terpretations of  the  term  are  two:  that  the  "an- 
gels of  the  churches "  are  either  the  guardian 
angels  to  whom  they  are  severally  committed, 
or  their  bishops  or  chief  pastors.  Both  inter- 
pretations may  be  unhesitatingly  rejected.  For 
as  to  the  first,  there  is  a  total  absence  of  proof 
that  it  was  either  a  Jewish  or  an  early  Christian 
idea  that  each  Christian  community  had  its  guar- 
dian angel;  and  as  to  the  second,  if  there  was, 
as  there  seems  to  have  been,  in  the  synagogues 
of  the  Jews,  an  official  known  as  the  "  angel  "  or 
"  messenger,"  he  occupied  an  altogether  inferior 
position,  and  possessed  none  of  the  authoritative 
control  here  ascribed  to  the  several  "  angels " 
mentioned.  Besides  this,  both  interpretations  are 
set  aside  by  the  single  consideration  that,  keep- 
ing in  view  what  has  been  said  of  the  number 
seven  in  its  relation  to  the  number  one,  the  seven 
angels,  like  the  seven  churches,  must  be  capable 
of  being  regarded  as  a  unity.  But  this  cannot 
be  the  case  with  seven  guardian  angels,  for  such 
a  universal  guardianship  can  be  predicated  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  Head  of  the  Church, 
alone.  Nor  can  seven  bishops  or  chief  pas- 
tors be  reasonably  resolved  into  one  universal 
bishop  or  the  moderator  of  one  universal  pres- 
bytery. The  true  idea  seems  to  be  that  the 
"  angels  "  of  the  churches  are  a  symbolical  rep- 
resentation in  which  the  active,  as  distinguished 
from  the  passive,  life  of  the  Church  finds  expres- 
sion. To  St.  John  every  person,  every  thing, 
has  its  angel.  God  proclaims  and  executes  His 
will  by  angels.  He  addresses  even  the  Son  by 
an  angel.  The  Son  acts  and  reveals  His  truth 
by  an  angel.  The  waters  have  an  angel.  Fire  has 
an  angel.  The  winds  have  an  angel.  The 
abyss  has  an  angel.  On  all  these  occasions 
the  "  angel  "  is  interposed  when  the  persons 
or  things  spoken  of  are  represented  as  com- 
ing out  of  themselves  and  as  taking  their 
part  in  intercourse  or  in  action.  In  like  manner 
the  "  angels  of  the  churches  "  are  the  churches 
themselves,  with  this  mark  of  distinction  only, — 
that,  when  they  are  thus  spoken  of,  they  are 
viewed  not  merely  as  in  possession  of  inward 
vigour,  but  as  exercising  it  towards  things  with- 
out. 

The  interpretation  now  given  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  the  "  angels,"  as  appears  from  the 
words  of  chap.  i.  20,  "  The  seven  stars  are  the 
angels  of  the  seven  churches,"  are  not  different 
from  the  "stars,"  for  it  is  the  province  of  the 
star,  instead  of  hiding  itself  in  some  secret  cham- 
ber, to  shine,  and  from  its  place  in  the  firma- 
ment to  shed  light  upon  the  earth.  The  uni- 
formity of  treatment,  too,  which  must  be  claimed 
for  the  number  seven  when  used  both  with  the 
churches  and  the  stars,  is  thus  rendered  possible; 
for  if  the  former  may  represent  the  universal 
Church  in  what  she  is,  the  latter  will  represent 
the  same  Church  in  what  she  does.  Thus,  then, 
in  the  seven  "  golden  candlesticks  "  and  in  the 
seven  "  stars  "  or  "  angels  "  we  have  a  double 
picture  of  the  Church;  and  each  of  the  two  figures 


employed  points  to  a  different  aspect  of  her  be- 
ing. It  is  possible  also  that  the  double  desig- 
nation may  have  been  chosen  in  conformity  with 
a  rule,  often  observed  in  the  Apocalypse,  which 
leads  the  writer  to  speak  of  the  same  thing,  first 
under  an  emblem  taken  from  Judaism,  and  then 
under  one  from  the  wider  sphere  of  the  great 
Gentile  Church.  The  "  golden  candlestick  " 
burning  in  the  secret  of  God's  Tabernacle  gives 
the  former,  the  "  star  "  shining  in  the  firmament 
the  latter. 

Such  then  being  the  case,  the  seven  epistles  be- 
ing addressed  to  the  seven  churches,  and  not  to 
any  individual  in  each,  the  following  particulars 
with  regard  to  them  ought  to  be  kept  in  view: 

1.  They  are  intended  to  set  before  us  a  picture 
of  the  universal  Church.  At  first  sight  indeed 
it  may  seem  as  if  they  were  only  to  be  looked 
at  individually  and  separately.  The  different 
churches  are  addressed  by  name.  In  what  is  said 
of  each  there  is  nothing  out  of  keeping  with  what 
we  may  easily  suppose  to  have  been  its  condition 
at  the  time.  There  is  as  much  reason  to  believe 
that  each  epistle  contains  an  actual  historical  pic- 
ture as  there  is  to  believe  this  in  the  case  of  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  Rome,  or  Corinth,  or 
Ephesus,  or  Philippi.  Any  other  supposition 
would  convey  a  false  idea  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  Apocalypse  is  framed,  would  destroy 
the  reality  of  the  Apostle's  writing,  and  would 
compel  us  to  think  that  his  words  must  have  been 
unintelligible  to  those  for  whom,  whatever  their 
further  application,  they  were  primarily  designed. 
The  question,  however,  is  not  thus  exhausted; 
for  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  both  certain 
churches  and  certain  particulars  in  their  state 
may  have  been  selected  rather  than  others,  be- 
cause they  afforded  the  best  typical  representa- 
tion of  the  universal  Church.  Several  reasons 
may  satisfy  us  that  this  was  actually  done. 

(1)  We  have  good  ground  for  believing  that, 
besides  these  seven  churches  of  Asia,  there  were 
other  churches  in  existence  in  the  same  district 
at  the  time  when  the  Apostle  wrote.  One  of  the 
early  fathers  speaks  of  churches  at  Magnesia  and 
Tralles.  It  is  also  possible  that  there  were 
churches  at  Colossal  and  Hierapolis,  although 
these  cities  had  suffered  from  an  earthquake 
shortly  after  the  days  of  St.  Paul.  Yet  St.  John 
addressed  himself  not  to  seven,  but  to  "  the 
seven  churches  which  are  in  Asia,"  as  if  there 
were  no  more  churches  in  the  province.*  More, 
however,  there  certainly  were;  and  he  cannot, 
therefore,  have  intended  to  address  them  all.  He 
makes  a  selection  without  saying  that  he  does  so; 
and  it  is  a  natural  supposition  that  his  selection 
is  designed  to  represent  the  universal  Church. 

(2)  Importance  must  be  attached  to  the  number 
seven.  Every  reader  of  the  Book  of  Revelation 
is  familiar  with  the  singular  part  played  by  that 
number  in  its  structure,  and  with  the  fact  that 
(unless  chap.  xvii.  9  be  an  exception)  it  never 
means  that  numeral  alone.  It  is  the  number  of 
unity  in  diversity,  of  unity  in  that  manifoldness 
of  operation  which  alone  entitles  it  to  the  name 
of  unity.  Such  expressions,  therefore,  as  the 
"  seven  Spirits  of  God  "  or  the  "  seven  eyes  of 
the  Lamb,"  are  evidently  symbolical.  The  same 
idea  must  be  carried  through  all  the  notices  of 
the  number,  unless  there  be  something  in  the 
context  clearly  leading  to  a  different  conclusion. 
Nothing  of  that  kind  exists  here.  Were  these 
two   chapters   indeed   out   of  harmony   with   the 
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rest  of  the  book,  or  had  they  little  or  no  relation 
to  it,  it  might  be  urged  that  they  were  simply 
historical,  and  that  no  deeper  meaning  was  to  be 
sought  in  them  than  that  lying  on  the  surface. 
We  have  already  seen,  however,  that  their  con- 
nection with  the  other  chapters  is  of  the  closest 
kind;  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  avoid  bringing 
them  under  the  scope  of  the  same  principles  of 
interpretation  as  are  elsewhere  applicable.  Their 
number — seven — must  thus  be  regarded  as  typi- 
cal of  unity,  and  the  seven  churches  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  one  universal  Church. 

(3)  The  nature  of  the  call  to  the  hearers  of 
each  epistle  to  give  heed  to  the  words  addressed 
to  them  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  Had  each 
epistle  been  designed  only  for  those  to  whom  it 
was  immediately  sent,  that  call  would  probably 
have  been  addressed  to  them  alone.  Instead  of 
this  it  is  couched  in  the  most  general  form: 
"  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the 
Spirit  saith  to  the  churches." 

(4)  The  character  in  which  the  Saviour  speaks 
to  each  of  the  seven  churches  is  always  taken 
from  the  vision  of  the  Son  of  man  beheld  by 
St.  John  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  book.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  of  the  particu- 
lars mentioned  this  is  not  at  once  apparent;  but 
in  that  of  by  far  the  larger  number  it  is  so  clear 
that  we  are  entitled  to  infer  the  existence  of 
some  secret  link  of  connection  in  the  mind  of  the 
sacred  writer,  even  when  it  may  not  be  distinctly 
perceptible  to  us.  The  descriptions,  too,  of  the 
epistles  are  no  doubt  fuller  and  more  elaborate 
than  those  of  the  vision;  but  this  circumstance  is 
easily  accounted  for  when  we  remember  that  the 
seven  different  delineations  of  our  Lord  con- 
tained in  the  second  and  third  chapters  are  in  the 
first  chapter  combined  in  one.  Keeping  these 
considerations  in  view,  the  main  point  is  incon- 
testable that  the  germ  of  the  epistolary  descrip- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  every  case  in  the  prelimi- 
nary vision. 

Thus  to  the  first  church — that  of  Ephesus — 
Jesus  introduces  himself  as  "  He  that  holdeth  the 
seven  stars  in  His  right  hand,  He  that  walketh 
in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks"  ; 
and  the  description  is  evidently  that  of  chap.  i. 
12,  13,  16,  where  the  Seer  beheld  "  seven  golden 
candlesticks;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  candle- 
sticks one  like  unto  a  Son  of  man;  and  He  had 
in  His  right  hand  seven  stars."  To  the  second — 
the  Church  of  Smyrna — Jesus  introduces  Him- 
self with  the  words,  "  These  things  saith  the  first 
and  the  last,  which  became  dead,  and  lived 
again  "  ;  and  the  description  is  taken  from  chap, 
i.  17,  18:  "  I  am  the  first  and  the  last,  and  the 
Living  One;  and  I  became  dead,  and  behold,  I 
am  alive  for  evermore."  To  the  third — the 
Church  of  Pergamum — the  introduction  is, 
"  These  things  saith  He  that  hath  a  sharp  two- 
edged  sword"  ;  and  the  original  of  the  de- 
scription is  found  in  chap.  i.  16:  "  and  out 
of  His  mouth  proceeded  a  sharp  two-edged 
sword."  To  the  fourth — the  Church  of  Thy- 
atira — the  Saviour  begins,  "  These  things  saith 
the  Son  of  God,  who  hath  His  eyes  like  a 
flame  of  fire,  and  His  feet  are  like  unto  bur- 
nished brass  "  ;  and  we  see  the  source  whence 
the  words  are  drawn  when  we  read  in  chap.  i. 
14,  15,  "And  His  eyes  were  as  a  flame  of  fire; 
and  His  feet  like  unto  burnished  brass,  as  if  it 
had  been  refined  in  a  furnace."  Of  the  latter  part 
of  the  salutation  to  the  fifth  church — that,  of 
Sardis — which  runs,  "  These  things  saith  He  that 


hath  the  seven  Spirits  of  God,  and  the  seven 
stars,"  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak;  but  the  first 
part  is  more  difficult  to  trace.  Comparing  chap. 
v.  6  and  chap.  iv.  5,  we  learn  that  the  seven 
Spirits  of  God  are  the  possession  of  the  Re- 
deemer, and  that  they  are  symbolised  by  seven 
lamps  burning  before  the  throne  of.  God.  Turn- 
ing now  to  chap.  1.,  we  find  the  Seer  speaking  in 
ver.  4  of  "  the  seven  Spirits  which  are  before  the 
throne,"  those  very  spirits  which  in  chap.  v.  6 
he  tells  us  that  the  Redeemer  "  hath."  This  lat- 
ter thought  therefore  he  is  accustomed  to  asso- 
ciate with  them;  and  though  in  chap.  i.  4  he  does 
not  expressly  say  that  the  seven  Spirits  there  re- 
ferred to  are  the  possession  of  Jesus,  this  view  of 
them  is  obviously  a  part  of  his  general  concep- 
tion of  the  matter.  In  chap.  i.  4,  therefore,  the 
source  of  the  words  addressed  to  Sardis  is  to  be 
found.  To  the  sixth  church — that  of  Philadel- 
phia— it  is  said,  "  These  things  saith  He  that  is 
holy,  He  that  is  true,  He  that  hath  the  key  of 
David,  He  that  openeth,  and  none  shall  shut, 
and  that  shutteth,  and  none  openeth  "  ;  and  we 
can  have  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the  germ  of 
the  extended  description  in  chap.  i.  14,  18,  where 
we  are  told  that  Jesus  Christ,  in  token  of  His 
holiness,  hath  "  His  head  and  His  hair  white  as 
white  wool,  white  as  snow,"  and  that  He  hath 
"  the  keys  of  death  and  of  Hades."  Lastly,  we 
have  the  introductory  address  to  the  seventh 
church — that  of  Laodicea — "  These  things  saith 
the  Amen,  the  faithful  and  true  Witness,  the 
beginning  of  the  creation  of  God "  ;  and  the 
origin  of  it  is  to  be  seen  in  chap.  i.  5,  where  we 
are  told  of  "Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  faithful 
Witness,  and  the  firstborn  of  the  dead,  and  the 
Ruler  of  the  kings  of  the  earth."  Each  saluta- 
tion of  the  seven  epistles  is  thus  part  of  the  de- 
scription of  the  Son  of  man  in  the  first  chapter 
of  the  book;  and  it  is  a  legitimate  inference  that 
the  contents  of  the  epistles  are,  like  the  saluta- 
tions, only  portions  of  one  whole. 

(5)  Many  expressions  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  seven  epistles  which  find  their  explanation 
only  in  those  later  chapters  of  the  book  where 
a  reference  to  the  Church  universal  cannot  be  de- 
nied. The  "  tree  of  life  "  of  the  first  epistle 
meets  us  again,  more  fully  spoken  of,  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  new  Jerusalem.  The  "  second 
death,"  mentioned  in  the  second  epistle,  is  not  ex- 
plained till  judgment  upon  the  Church's  enemies 
is  complete.  The  writing  upon  believers  of  the 
"  new  name,"  promised  in  the  third  epistle,  is  al- 
most unintelligible  until  we  behold  the  hundred 
and  forty-four  thousand  upon  Mount  Zion.  The 
"  authority  over  the  nations,"  and  more  especially 
the  gift  of  the  "  morning  star,"  referred  to  in  the 
fourth  epistle,  cannot  be  comprehended  until  we 
are  introduced  to  the  vision  of  the  thousand  years 
and  the  last  utterances  of  the  glorified  Redeemer. 
The  "  white  garments  "  of  the  fifth  epistle  can 
hardly  be  rightly  understood  until  we  see  the 
white-robed  company  standing  before  the  throne 
and  before  the  Lamb.  The  mention  in  the  sixth 
epistle  of  "  the  city  of  My  God,  the  new  Jeru- 
salem, which  cometh  down  out  of  heaven  from 
My  God,"  remains  a  mystery  until  we  actually 
witness  her  descent.  And,  finally,  the  "  sitting 
in  Christ's  throne  "  of  the  seventh  epistle  is  only 
elucidated  by  the  reign  of  the  thousand  years 
with  Him. 

(6)  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  descriptions 
of  our  Lord  given  in  the  first  and  last  epistles 
have  a  wider  application  than  to  the  churches  of 
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Ephesus  and  Laodicea,  to  which  they  are  im- 
mediately addressed,  thus  making  it  evident  that, 
while  each  of  these  epistles  has  its  own  place 
in  the  series,  it  is  at  the  same  time  treated  as  the 
first  or  last  member  of  a  group  which  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  whole. 

To  the  church  of  Ephesus  the  Saviour  describes 
Himself  as  "  He  that  holdeth  the  seven  stars 
in  His  right  hand,  He  that  walketh  in  the  midst 
of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks  "  ;  *  and  the  de- 
scription has  no  more  reference  to  Ephesus  than 
to  any  other  of  the  churches  named.  In  like 
manner  to  the  church  of  Laodicea  He  describes 
Himself  as  "  the  Amen,  the  Witness  faithful  and 
true,  the  Beginning  of  the  creation  of  God."  f 
The  first  of  these  appellations  is  no  doubt  de- 
rived from  Isa.  lxv.  16,  where  we  have  twice  re- 
peated in  the  same  verse  the  formula  "  God 
Amen;"  and  the  meaning  of  the  name  as  ap- 
plied to  Jesus  is,  not  that  all  the  Divine  promises 
shall  be  accomplished  by  Him,  but  that  He  is 
Himself  the  fulfilment  of  every  promise  made 
by  the  Almighty  to  His  people.  The  second  ap- 
pellation reminds  us  of  John  xviii.  37,  where 
Jesus  replies  to  Pilate's  question  in  the  words, 
"  To  this  end  have  I  been  born,  and  to  this  end 
am  I  come  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear 
witness  unto  the  truth."  His  whole  mission  is 
summed  up  by  Him  in  the  idea  of  "  witnessing." 
He  is  the  perfect,  the  true,  the  real  Witness  to 
eternal  truth  in  its  deepest  sense,  in  its  widest  and 
most  comprehensive  range.  The  third  appella- 
tion, again,  cannot  be  limited  to  the  thought  of 
the  mere  material  creation,  as  if  equivalent  to  the 
statement  that  by  the  Word  were  all  things  made. 
It  would  thus  fail  to  correspond  with  the  two 
appellations  preceding  it,  which  undoubtedly  ap- 
ply to  the  work  of  redemption,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  addition  of  the  words  "  of  God  "  would 
be  meaningless  or  perplexing.  Let  us  add  to  this 
that  in  chap.  i.  5,  immediately  after  Jesus  has 
been  called  the  "  faithful  Witness,"  He  is  de- 
scribed as  the  "  first-begotten  of  the  dead,"  and 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  resist  the  conviction  that 
the  words  before  us  refer  primarily  to  the  new 
creation,  the  Christian  Church,  that  redeemed 
humanity  which  has  its  true  life  in  Christ.  It 
may  not  indeed  be  necessary  to  exclude  the 
thought  of  the  material  universe;  but,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  alluded  to,  it  is  only  as  redeemed,  in  its 
ideal  condition  of  rest  and  glory,  when  the  new 
Jerusalem  has  come  down  out  of  heaven,  and 
when  the  Church's  enemies  have  been  cast  into 
the  lake  of  fire.J  The  three  appellations,  it  will 
be  observed,  have  thus  a  general  rather  than  a 
special  aspect;  and  the  salutation  containing  them 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  salutations  of  the 
other  epistles,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last,  exhibit  the  closest  possible  connection 
with  the  contents  of  the  epistles  to  which  they 
respectively  belong.  It  is  no  mere  fancy,  there- 
fore, when  we  say  that  we  have  in  this  a  proof 
that  the  first  and  last  epistles  are  not  simply 
members  of  a  continuous  series,  the  last  of  which 
may  leave  the  first  far  behind,  but  that  they  are 
binding  terms  which  gather  up  all  the  members 
of  the  series  and  group  them  into  one. 

(7)  It  ought  to  be  noticed  that  all  the  cities  to 
which  the  seven  epistles  are  addressed  were  sit- 
uated beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Holy  Land, 
and  that  the  Christian  Church  in  each  was  cer- 
tainly  composed,   at  least   in   large   measure,   of 
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Gentile  converts.  These  churches  cannot  there- 
fore represent  the  Jewish  Church  alone,  but  must 
embody  that  wider  idea  of  the  Christian  Church 
which  was  brought  in  when  the  middle  wall  of 
partition  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  was  broken 
down,  and  when  both  were  reconciled  in  one 
body  by  the  Cross,  becoming  one  Church  in  the 
Son  and  in  the  Father.  Were  we  dealing  with 
the  Jewish-Christian  Church,  we  should  unques- 
tionably find  it  located  in  Jerusalem  or  in  some 
of  the  cities  of  Palestine.  When  we  are  taken  to 
heathen  soil,  and  to  churches  known  to  have  been 
at  least  for  the  most  part  Gentile,  it  is  a  proof 
that  we  have  before  us  that  great  Gentile  Church 
in  the  very  conception  of  which  lies  the  thought 
of  universality. 

(8)  The  view  now  taken  is  confirmed  by  the 
general  nature  of  the  Apocalypse.  That  book  is 
symbolical.  It  begins  with  a  symbolical  repre- 
sentation in  the  first  chapter.  Symbolism,  by  the 
admission  of  all,  is  resumed  in  the  fourth  chapter, 
and  is  continued  from  that  point  to  the  end. 
Now  it  is  certainly  possible  that  between  these 
two  groups  of  symbols  a  passage  only  strictly 
historical  might  be  introduced.  But  if  there  be 
reason  on  independent  grounds  to  think  that 
here  also  we  have  facts  used  at  least  to  a  certain 
extent  to  serve  a  higher  than  a  simply  historic 
thought,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  allowed  that  the  gen- 
eral unity  of  the  book  is  thus  preserved,  and  that 
a  completeness  is  lent  to  it  which  we  are  entitled 
to  expect,  but  which  would  be  otherwise  wanting. 

The  seven  churches  then  of  chaps,  ii.  and  iii. 
are  thus  intended  to  represent  the  one  universal 
Church.  The  Seer  selects  such  particular 
churches  of  Asia  and  such  special  features  of 
their  condition  as  afford  the  best  illustration  of 
that  state  of  God's  kingdom  in  the  world  which 
is  to  be  the  great  subject  of  his  prophetic 
words.  He  is  to  keep  in  view  throughout  all  his 
revelation  certain  aspects  of  the  Church  in  her- 
self and  in  her  relation  to  the  world.  But  these 
aspects  were  not  merely  in  the  bosom  of  the  fu- 
ture. Still  less  are  they  an  ideal  picture  drawn 
from  the  resources  of  the  writer's  own  imagina- 
tion. To  his  enlightened  eye,  looking  abroad 
over  that  part  of  the  world  in  which  his  lot  was 
cast,  they  were  also  present,  one  in  one  church, 
another  in  another.  St.  John  therefore  groups 
them  together.  They  are  "  the  things  which 
are,"  and  they  are  types  of  "  the  things  which 
shall  come  to  pass  hereafter." 

The  universalism  of  the  Apocalypse  is  from  the 
first  apparent. 

2.  A  second  characteristic  of  the  epistles  ad- 
dressed to  the  seven  churches  demands  our  no- 
tice, for  these  epistles  are  clearly  divisible  into 
two  portions,  the  first  consisting  of  the  first 
three,  the  second  of  the  other  four.  Every  in- 
quirer admits  the  fact,  the  proof  resting  upon  the 
difference  of  place  assigned  in  the  two  portions 
to  the  call,  "  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear 
what  the  Spirit  saith  to  the  churches."  In  the 
first  three  this  call  comes  in  as  a  central  part  of 
the  epistle,  immediately  before  the  promise  to 
"  him  that  overcometh "  ;  in  the  last  four  it 
closes  the  epistle.  There  is  a  still  more  inter- 
esting difference,  though  the  Authorised  English 
Version  conceals  it  from  view.  According  to  the 
best  attested  readings  of  the  original,  the  second 
and  third  epistles — those  to  Smyrna  and  Per- 
gamum — omit  the  words,  found  in  all  the  others, 
"  I  know  thy  works."  The  circumstance  is  at 
least  remarkable,  and  it  seems  to  admit  of  only 
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one  explanation.  In  the  mind  of  the  writer  the 
first  three  epistles  were  so  closely  associated 
together — more  closely  perhaps  than  even  the 
seven  or  the  last  four — that  these  words  oc- 
curring in  the  first  epistle  were  thought  by  him 
to  extend  their  influence  over  the  second  and 
third,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  description 
of  the  exalted  Lord  in  the  same  epistle  sent  its 
voice  forward,  and  that  in  the  last  epistle  its 
voice  backward,  through  the  rest.  At  all  events, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  first  three 
epistles  and  likewise  the  last  four,  to  whatever 
extent  they  form  parts  of  one  whole,  constitute 
in  each  case  a  special  unity.  What,  we  have  now 
to  ask,  is  the  ground  of  the  distinction?  In  what 
light  is  the  Church  viewed  in  each  of  the  two 
portions  spoken  of? 

There  are  two  aspects  of  the  Church  which 
may  be  said  to  pervade  the  whole  Apocalypse: 
first,  as  she  is  in  herself,  in  her  own  true  nature; 
and  secondly,  as  she  is  engaged  in,  and  affected 
by,  a  struggle  with  the  world.  The  distinction 
between  the  two  may  be  traced  in  the  grouping 
of  which  we  speak.  The  first  three  epistles  lead 
us  to  the  thought  of  the  Church  in  the  former, 
the  remaining  four  to  the  thought  of  her  in  the 
latter,  aspect.  In  the  first  three  she  is  the  pure 
bride  of  Christ;  in  the  last  four  she  has  yielded 
to  the  influences  of  the  world;  and  the  faithful 
remnant  within  her  is  separated  from  her  pro- 
fessing, but  unfaithful  members. 

The  numbers  into  which  the  two  portions  of 
the  seven  epistles  are  distributed  illustrate  this. 
Three  is  the  number  of  the  Divine;  four,  as  ap- 
pears from  many  passages  of  this  book,  is  the 
number  of  the  world.  The  simple  fact  that  we 
have  a  group  of  three  as  distinguished  from  one 
of  four  epistles  is  sufficient  to  lead  to  the  im- 
pression that,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  thought 
of  the  Divine  is  more  closely  associated  with  the 
former,  and  the  thought  of  the  world  with  the 
latter. 

This  impression  is  confirmed  when  we  look  at 
the  contents  of  the  epistles.  Let  us  take  the  first 
three,  and  we  shall  find  that  in  not  one  of  them 
is  a  contrast  drawn  between  the  whole  Church 
and  any  faithful  remnant  within  her  borders,  that 
in  not  one  of  them  is  the  Church  represented  as 
yielding  to  the  influences  of  the  world.  No 
doubt  she  has  evil  in  her  midst;  and  evil  always 
springs  from  the  world,  not  from  God.  But  she 
is  not  yet  conscious  of  the  sin  by  which  she  is 
surrounded.  She  has  not  yet  begun  to  traffic 
with  the  world,  to  accommodate  herself  to  it, 
or  to  lust  after  what  it  bestows.  The  great 
charge  against  the  church  in  Ephesus  is  that  she 
has  left  her  first  love.  *  She  has  passed  out  of 
the  bright  and  joyous  feelings  which  marked  the 
time  of  her  espousals  to  the  heavenly  Bride- 
groom. But  from  sin  the  Church  as  she  actually 
exists  in  the  world  can  never  be  wholly  free;  and, 
so  far  in  particular  as  the  Nicolaitans  are  con- 
cerned, she  shares  in  Ephesus  the  feelings  of  her 
Lord,  and  views  them  with  the  hatred  which 
they  deserve.  No  reproach  is  directed  against 
the  church  in  Smyrna.  She  is  rather  the  object 
of  her  Lord's  perfect  confidence;  and  He  is  only 
preparing  trial  for  her  in  correspondence  with  the 
law  by  which  He  trains  His  people:  "  Every 
branch  that  beareth  fruit,  He  cleanseth  it,  that  it 
may  bear  more  fruit."  Remarks  of  a  similar  kind 
apply  to  the  church  in  Pergamum.  There  is  no 
charge  against  the  church  there  that  she  is  allow- 
*  Chap.  ii.  4. 


ing  the  world  to  gain  dominion  over  her.  She 
has  certainly  persons  in  her  midst  who  hold  the 
teaching  of  the  Nicolaitans,  but  they  are  few  in 
number;  they  are  no  more  than  "  some,"  and  she 
lends  them  no  countenance.  On  the  contrary, 
though  dwelling  in  the  place  where  Satan  has 
his  throne,  she  has  remained  true  to  her  Lord, 
and  has  been  purified  in  the  fires  of  persecution 
then  raging  even  unto  death.  In  none  of  the 
three  cases  is  the  church  perfect,  but  in  none  is 
she  really  faithless  to  her  trust.  She  is  in  danger; 
she  needs  to  be  perfected  by  suffering;  by  suf- 
fering she  is  perfected:  but  she  knows  that  he 
who  will  be  the  friend  of  the  world  is  the  enemy 
of  God,  and  the  enemies  of  God  are  her  enemies. 

When  we  turn  to  the  second  group  of  the  seven 
epistles,  we  at  once  breathe  a  different  atmos- 
phere; and  the  contrast  is  rendered  more  strik- 
ing by  the  fact  that  in  the  first  of  the  four  we 
have  the  very  sins  spoken  of  which  have  already 
twice  crossed  our  path  in  the  epistles  to  Ephe- 
sus and  to  Pergamum.  According  to  the  best 
critical  reading  of  chap.  ii.  20,  the  charge  against 
Thyatira  is,  "  Thou  sufferest "  (Thou  lettest 
alone;  thou  toleratest)  "thy  wife  Jezebel."  Jez- 
ebel was  a  heathen  princess,  the  first  heathen 
queen  who  had  been  married  by  a  king  of  the 
northern  kingdom  of  Israel.  She  was  therefore 
peculiarly  fitted  to  represent  the  influences  of  the 
world;  and  the  charge  against  Thyatira  is  thus 
that,  in  the  persons  not  of  a  few  only,  but  of  her 
united  membership,  she  tolerated  the  world,  with 
its  heathen  thoughts  and  practices.  She  knew  it 
to  be  the  world  that  it  was;  but  notwithstanding 
this  she  was  content  to  be  at  peace,  or  even  to 
ally  herself,  with  it.  The  church  in  Sardis  is  not 
less  blamable.  There  are  a  few  names  in  her 
that  have  not  defiled  their  garments;  but  the 
church  as  a  whole  has  deeply  sinned.  She 
has  reproduced  the  Pharisaic  type  with  which  the 
Gospels  have  made  us  acquainted,  substituting 
the  outward  for  the  inward  in  religion,  and  then 
yielding  to  the  sins  of  the  flesh  to  which  she  has 
thus  given  the  supremacy.  The  church  in  Phila- 
delphia, like  that  in  Smyrna,  is  not  blamed,  and  it 
is  well  that  there  should  be  one  church,  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  world, of  which  this  can  be  said; 
yet  even  Philadelphia  has  only  "a  little  power,"  * 
while  the  exhortation,  "  Hold  fast  that  which 
thou  hast,"t  appears  to  indicate  that  she  has 
been  losing  much.  Lastly,  no  one  can  mistake 
the  willing  identification  of  herself  with  the  world 
on  the  part  of  the  church  in  Laodicea.  She  says 
that  she  is  "  rich,"  that  she  has  "  gotten  riches," 
that  she  has  "need  of  nothing.":}:  Her  mem- 
bers are  well-to-do  and  in  easy  circumstances, 
and  they  have  found  so  much  comfort  in  their 
worldly  goods  that  they  have  become  blind  to 
the  fact  that  man  needs  something  better  and 
higher  for  his  portion.  In  all  these  four 
churches,  in  short,  we  have  an  entirely  different 
relation  between  the  Church  and  the  world  from 
that  set  before  us  in  the  first  three.  There  is  not 
simply  danger  of  decay  within,  and  the  need  of 
trial  with  the  benefit  resulting  from  it.  There  is 
actual  conflict  with  the  world;  sometimes,  it  may 
be,  a  victory  over  it,  at  other  times  a  yielding  to 
its  influences  and  an  adoption  of  its  spirit.  In  the 
first  three  churches  all,  or  all  with  few  excep- 
tions, are  on  the  side  of  Christ;  in  the  last  four 
the  "  remnant  "  alone  is  true  to  Him. 

Attention  to  the  promises  "  to  him  that  over- 
cometh  "  in  the  different  epistles  seems  to  con- 
*  Chap.  iii.  8.  t  Chap.  iii.  11.  t  Chap.  iii.  17. 
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firm  what  has  been  said.  There  is  a  marked  con- 
trast between  the  tone  of  these  promises  as  they 
are  given  in  the  two  groups  of  epistles;  and  even 
where  a  certain  amount  of  similarity  exists,  the 
promises  in  the  second  group  will  be  found  to 
be  fuller  and  richer  than  in  the  first.  At  Ephe- 
sus,  at  Smyrna,  and  at  Pergamum  "  he  that  oyer- 
cometh  "  is  rewarded  much  as  one  still  in  a  sim- 
ple and  childlike  state  would  be.  The  first  prom- 
ise made  to  him  is  that  he  shall  "  eat  of  the  tree 
of  life,  which  is  in  the  Paradise  of  God  "  ;  the 
second,  that  he  shall  "  not  be  hurt  of  the  second 
death";  the  third,  that  he  shall  "eat  of  the 
hidden  manna,"  and  be  like  the  high-priest  in  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  sanctuary.  All  is 
quiet.  The  appeal  of  Him  who  promises  is  to  the 
gentler  susceptibilities  of  the  soul.  The  privi- 
leges and  enjoyments  spoken  of  are  adapted  to 
the  condition  of  those  who  have  not  yet  experi- 
enced the  struggle  of  life. 

When  we  turn  to  the  second  group  of  epistles 
there  is  a  different  tone.  We  enter  upon  rewards 
conceived  in  bolder  and  more  manly  figures. 
The  first  promise  now  is,  "  He  that  overcometh, 
and  he  that  keepeth  My  works  unto  the  end,  to 
him  will  I  give  authority  over  the  nations:  and 
as  a  shepherd  he  shall  tend  them  with  a  sceptre 
of  iron;  as  the  vessels  of  the  potter  are  they 
broken  to  shivers."  This  is  the  reward  of  vic- 
tory after  well-fought  fields.  The  warrior  thus 
crowned  must  have  braved  the  strife  and  won 
with  difficulty.  The  second  promise  is  not  less 
marked  in  its  character.  "  He  that  overcometh  " 
shall  not  simply,  as  in  the  case  of  Smyrna,  re- 
ceive the  reward  of  not  being  "  hurt  of  the  sec- 
ond death;"  he  shall  be  "arrayed  in  white  gar- 
ments," and  Jesus  will  "  confess  his  name  before 
His  Father,  and  before  His  angels."  *  The  third 
promise  is  at  least  a  large  extension  of  that 
given  to  Pergamum,  for  of  "  him  that  now 
overcometh  "  it  is  said,  "  I  will  make  him  a  pil- 
lar in  the  temple  of  My  God,  and  he  shall  come 
no  more  forth  " — that  is,  shall  come  no  more 
forth  to  a  struggle  with  the  world  similar  to  that 
in  which  he  has  been  engaged — "  and  I  will  write 
upon  him  the  name  of  My  God,  and  the  name  of 
the  city  of  My  God,  the  new  Jerusalem,  which 
cometh  down  out  of  heaven  from  My  God,  and 
Mine  own  new  name."+  Finally, the  fourth  prom- 
ise is  the  noblest  of  all:  "He  that  overcometh, 
I  will  give  to  him  to  sit  down  with  Me  in  My 
throne,  as  I  also  overcame,  and  sat  down  with 
My  Father  in  His  throne."  \  All  the  promises 
of  the  second  group  of  epistles  are  clearly  dis- 
tinguished in  tone  and  spirit  from  those  of  the 
first  group.  They  presuppose  a  fiercer  struggle, 
a  hotter  conflict;  and  they  are  therefore  full  of  a 
more  glorious  reward. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  relation  to  one  another  of 
the  two  groups  into  which  the  seven  epistles  nat- 
urally divide  themselves.  In  the  first  group  the 
Church  has  stood  firm  against  the  world.  She  is 
full  of  toil  and  endurance;  in  her  poverty  she  is 
rich;  and  the  troubles  of  the  future  she  does  not 
fear.  She  holds  fast  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
openly  confesses  Him.  Seeds  of  evil  are  indeed 
within  her,  which  will  too  soon  develop  them- 
selves; but  she  has  the  Divine  life  within  her 
in  as  much  perfection  as  can  be  expected  amidst 
the  infirmities  of  our  present  state.  She  walks 
with  God  and  hears  His  voice  in  her  earthly  par- 
adise. In  the  second  grouo  the  evil  seed  sown 
by  the  enemy  has  sprung  up.     The  Church  tol- 
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erates  the  sins  that  are  around  her,  makes  her 
league  with  the  world,  and  yields  to  its  influence. 
She  rallies  indeed  at  times  to  her  new  and  higher 
life,  but  she  finally  submits  to  the  world  and  is 
satisfied  with  its  goods.  There  are  many  faithful 
ones,  it  is  true,  in  her  midst.  As  in  the  Jewish 
Church  there  was  a  "  remnant  according  to  the 
election  of  grace,"  so  in  her  there  are  those  who 
listen  to  the  Saviour's  voice  and  follow  Him. 
Yet  they  are  the  smaller  portion  of  her  members, 
and  they  shall  eventually  come  forth  out  of  her. 
It  is  the  same  sad  story  which  has  marked  all  the 
previous  dispensations  of  the  Almighty  with  His 
people,  and  which  will  continue  to  be  repeated 
until  the  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord.  That 
story  culminates  in  this  book  of  the  Revelation 
of  St.  John,  when  the  bride,  allying  herself  with 
the  world,  becomes  a  harlot,  and  when  the  Seer 
hears  "  another  voice  out  of  heaven,  saying, 
Come  forth,  My  people,  out  of  her,  that  ye  have 
no  fellowship  with  her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive 
not  of  her  plagues."  * 

We  have  considered  the  epistles  contained  in 
these  chapters  as  a  unity  representative  of  the 
universal  Church  in  the  two  main  aspects  of  her 
condition  in  the  world;  but  before  leaving  them 
it  will  be  well  to  look  at  them  individually,  and 
to  mark  the  peculiar  condition  of  each  Church 
addressed. 

1.  The  first  epistle  is  that  to  Ephesus,  the  cen- 
tral or  metropolitan  city  of  the  district  to  which 
all  the  seven  churches  belonged,  and  with  which 
the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  antiquity  associ- 
ates the  later  years  of  the  pastorate  of  St.  John 
himself.  Hence,  in  part  at  least,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  the  general  nature  of  the  salutation 
with  which  the  glorified  Lord  presents  Himself 
to  that  church.  He  does  not  merely  hold  its  star 
in  His  right  hand,  nor  does  He  merely  walk  in 
•the  midst  of  it  alone.  "  He  holdeth  the  seven 
stars  in  His  right  hand.  He  walketh  in  the  midst 
of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks."  He  is  present 
in  every  part  of  His  Church  on  earth.  To  every 
part  of  it  He  says,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  consummation  of  the  age."f 

The  church  at  Ephesus  is  faithful  as  a  whole. 
"  I  know,"  is  the  language  of  her  Lord  to  her, 
"  thy  works,  and  thy  toil  and  patience,  and  that 
thou  canst  not  bear  evil  men,  and  didst  try  them 
which  call  themselves  apostles,  and  they  are  not, 
and  didst  find  them  false;  and  thou  hast  patience 
and  didst  bear  for  My  name's  sake,  and  hast  not 
grown  weary."  The  tribute  is  a  noble  one.  The 
church  is  not  only  working,  but  toiling,  in  her 
Master's  service;  she  is  firm  amidst  trial,  whether 
from  within  or  from  without;  she  views  with  ab- 
horrence all  workers  of  iniquity;  she  tries,  only 
in  order  to  reject,  those  pretended  messengers 
of  Christ  who  would  have  preached  another 
gospel  than  that  the  power  of  which  she  knew. 
Amidst  all  the  speciousness  of  their  claims,  she 
had  "  found  "  them  false.  Then  she  turned  again 
to  her  steadfast  endurance  until  it  became  a  set- 
tled principle  in  her  life,  and  it  could  be  said  to 
her,  with  the  strong  force  of  the  word  in  the 
writings  of  St.  John,  that  she  "  had  "  it.  The 
spirit  of  all  this,  too,  had  been  found  in  the 
"  name  "  of  Jesus,  the  revelation  of  the  love  and 
grace  of  God  given  her  in  Him.  Finally,  she  had 
not  grown  weary.  Seven  marks  of  faithfulness 
appear  to  be  mentioned;  and,  if  so,  the  fourth — 
her  judgment  of  false  teachers — occupies  the  cen- 
tral position.  Nor  does  it  seem  fanciful  to  say 
*  Chap,  xviii.  4.  t  Matt,  xxviii.  2a 
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this  when  we  notice  that  of  all  the  seven  points 
the  fourth  is  the  only  one  returned  to,  and  thai 
in  a  more  specific  form,  at  a  later  point  in  the 
epistle:  "  But  this  thou  hast,  that  thou  hatest  the 
works  of  the  Nicolaitans,  which  I  also  hate." 
In  other  words,  doctrinal  faithfulness  was  the 
peculiar  distinction  of  the  Ephesian  church.  She 
knew  that  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  must 
be  kept  pure,  or  toil  would  lose  its  spring,  pa- 
tience its  encouragement,  shrinking  from  evil 
men  its  intensity,  and  perseverance  its  support. 
Therefore  she  valued  the  doctrinal  truth  which 
had  been  committed  to  her,  and  held  fast  the 
"  form  of  sound  words  "  which  she  had  received, 
for  the  sake  of  the  life  to  which  it  led. 

Amidst  all  this  the  church  at  Ephesus  was  not 
wholly  what  she  ought  to  have  been.  "  I 
have  this  against  thee,"  had  to  be  said  to  her, 
"  that  thou  didst  leave  thy  first  love  "  ;  and  she 
needed  words  of  exhortation  and  warning:  "  Re- 
member therefore  from  whence  thou  art  fallen, 
and  repent,  and  do  the  first  works;  or  else  I 
come  to  thee,  and  will  move  thy  candlestick  out 
of  its  place,  except  thou  repent."  The  church 
had  declined  from  the  bright  and  joyous  feelings 
of  her  first  condition.  Might  her  very  zeal  for 
the  purity  of  Christian  doctrine  have  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  this?  It  is  not  impossible. 
Eager  defence  of  truth  against  error,  notwith- 
standing its  importance,  is  apt  to  shift  the  centre 
of  the  soul's  inner  life.  The  strifes  of  theolo- 
gians, and  the  cry  "  First  purity,  then  peace," 
translated  into  '"'  Purity  without  peace,"  have 
been  in  every  age  the  scandal  and  the  weakness 
of  the  Church.  Well  might  even  David  speak  of 
it  as  one  of  the  most  signal  instances  of  God's 
goodness  to  them  that  fear  Him,  "  Thou  shalt 
keep  them  secretly  in  a  pavilion  from  the  strife 
of  tongues;"*  and  never,  alas!  have  tongues 
been  sharper  or  more  contentious  than  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  faith.  There  is  something 
without  which  even  zeal  for  truth  may  be  but  a 
scorching  and  devouring  flame;  and  that  is  the 
"  first  love,"  the  love  ever  fresh  and  tender  for 
Him  who  first  loved  us,  the  love  which  teaches  us 
to  win  and  not  to  alienate,  to  raise  and  not  to 
crush,  those  who  may  only  be  mistaken  in  their 
views,  and  are  not  determined  enemies  of  God. 

Possessed  of  this  spirit,  we  shall  "  overcome;  " 
and  the  first  love  will  meet  its  first  reward.  "  To 
him  that  overcometh,"  says  the  Lord,  recalling 
the  blessedness  of  Eden,  "  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the 
tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the   Paradise   of   God." 

2.  The  second  epistle  is  that  to  Smyrna,  a  rich, 
prosperous,  and  dissolute  city,  and  largely  in- 
habited by  Jews  bitterly  opposed  to  Christ  and 
Christianity.  Here,  therefore,  persecution  of 
those  leading  the  pure  and  holy  life  of  the  Gos- 
pel might  be  peculiarly  expected,  as  indeed  it  also 
peculiarly  appeared.  The  church  at  Smyrna  thus 
becomes  the  type  of  a  suffering  church,  the  rep- 
resentative of  that  condition  of  things  foretold 
in  the  words  of  Christ,  and  constantly  fulfilled  in 
the  history  of  His  people,  "  A  servant  is  not 
greater  than  his  lord.  If  they  have  persecuted 
Me,  they  will  also  persecute  you."f 

It  will  be  observed  that  at  Smyrna  the  church 
is  still  faithful,  and  that  against  her  no  word  of 
reproach  is  uttered.  Hence  the  aspect  under 
which  the  Redeemer  presents  Himself  to  that 
church  is  purely  animating  and  consolatory,  the 
same  as  that  which,  in  the  introductory  vision  in 
chap,  i.,  followed  the  action  of  the  Lord  when 
*  Ps.  xxxi.  20.  t  John  xv.  20. 


He  laid  His  right  hand  upon  the  Apostle,  who 
had  fallen  to  the  ground  as  dead,  and  when  He 
said  to  him,  "Fear  not."*  So  now:  "These 
things  saith  the  first  and  the  last,  which  became 
dead,  and  lived  again."  Death  and  resurrection 
are  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  work  of  Christ 
on  our  behalf,  and  the  Gospel  is  summed  up  in 
them.  Just  as  St.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthians 
when  he  would  remind  them  of  the  substance 
of  his  preaching  in  their  midst,  "  For  I  declared 
unto  you  first  of  all  that  which  also  I  received, 
how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to 
the  Scriptures;  and  that  He  was  buried,  and  that 
He  hath  been  raised  on  the  third  day  accord- 
ing to  the  Scriptures,"!  in  like  manner  here  the 
same  two  facts  include  all  the  truth  which  Smyrna 
held  fast,  and  with  which  come  the  life  that  con- 
quers sin  and  the  joy  that  triumphs  over  sorrow. 

The  state  of  the  church  is  then  described:  "  I 
know  thy  tribulation,  and  thy  poverty  (but  thou 
art  rich),  and  the  blasphemy  of  them  which  say 
they  are  Jews,  and  they  are  not,  but  are  a  syna- 
gogue of  Satan."  Tribulation,  persecution,  the 
blasphemy  of  men  calling  themselves  the  only 
people  of  God  and  denying  to  Christians  any 
portion  in  His  covenant,  are  alone  alluded  to, 
though  the  church  is  at  the  same  time  cheered 
with  the  remark  that  if  she  had  no  share  in 
worldly  wealth  and  splendour,  she  was  "  rich." 
"  God  had  chosen  them  that  were  poor  as  to  the 
world  to  be  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the  king- 
dom which  He  promised  to  them  that  love 
Him."±. 

The  church  then  was  in  the  midst  of  suffering. 
Was  not  that  enough;  and  shall  she  not  be  told 
that  her  sufferings  were  drawing  to  an  end,  that 
the  night  of  weeping  has  gone  by,  and  that  the 
morning  of  joy  was  about  to  dawn?  So  we  might 
think;  but  God's  thoughts  are  not  as  our 
thoughts,  nor  His  ways  as  our  ways,  and  we  are 
like  children  bathing  on  the  shore, 

"  Buried  a  wave  beneath  ; 
The  second  wave  succeeds  before 
We  have  had  time  to  breathe." 

How  often  does  it  happen  in  the  Christian's 
experience  that  one  burden  is  laid  upon  another, 
and  that  one  wave  succeeds  another,  till  he  seems 
left  desolate  and  alone  upon  the  earth.  Yet  even 
then  he  has  no  assurance  that  his  sufferings  are 
at  a  close.  The  consolation  afforded  to  him  is, 
not  that  there  shall  be  a  short  campaign,  but 
only  that,  whether  long  or  short,  he  shall  be  more 
than  conqueror  through  Him  that  loved  him. 
Thus  our  Lord  does  not  now  say  to  His  church 
at  Smyrna,  Fear  none  of  those  things  that  thou 
art  suffering, but  "Fear  not  the  things  which  thou 
art  about  to  suffer:  behold,  the  devil  is  about  to 
cast  some  of  you  into  prison,  that  ye  may  be 
tried;  and  ye  shall  have  tribulation  ten  days."  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  to  any  intelligent 
reader  of  the  Apocalypse  that  the  "  ten  days  " 
here  spoken  of  are  neither  ten  literal  days,  nor 
ten  years,  nor  ten  successive  persecutions  of  in- 
definite length.  In  conformity  with  the  sym- 
bolical use  of  numbers  in  this  book,  "  ten  days  " 
expresses  no  more  than  a  time  which,  though 
troubled,  shall  be  definite  and  short,  a  time  which 
may  be  otherwise  denoted  by  the  language  of  St. 
Peter  when  he  says  of  believers  that  "  now  for  a 
little  while  they  have  been  put  to  grief  in  mani- 
fold temptations."  §     Encompassed  by  affliction, 


*  Chap.  i.  17. 
1 1  Cor.  xv.  3,  4. 
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therefore,  those  who  are  thus  tried  have  only  to 
be  "  faithful  unto  death,"  or  to  the  last  extrem- 
ity of  martyrdom.  He  who  died  and  lived  again 
will  bestow  upon  them  "  the  crown  of  life,"  the 
crown  of  the  kingdom,  incorruptible,  undefiled, 
and  unfading.  "  He  that  overcometh  shall  not 
be  hurt  of  the  second  death." 

3.  The  third  epistle  is  that  to  Pergamum,  a 
city  at  the  time  devoted  to  the  worship  of  ^Escu- 
lapius,  the  god  of  medicine,  and  in  particular 
largely  engaged  with  those  parts  of  medical  sci- 
ence which  are  occupied  with  inquiries  into  the 
springs  of  life.  That  the  wickedness  of  the  city 
was  both  greater  and  more  widespread  than  was 
common  even  in  the  dark  days  of  heathenism 
is  borne  witness  to  by  the  fact  that  the  first  words 
addressed  to  it  by  Him  "  that  hath  the  sharp 
two-edged  sword"  were  these:  "I  know  where 
thou  dwellest,  even  where  Satan's  throne  is." 
The  word  "  throne  "  (not  as  the  Authorised  Ver- 
sion "  seat ")  is  intentionally  selected  by  the 
Seer;  and  its  use  affords  an  illustration  of  one 
of  his  principles  of  style,  the  remembrance  of 
which  is  not  unfrequently  of  value  in  interpreting 
his  book.  Everywhere  it  is  his  wont  to  see  over 
against  the  good  its  mocking  counterpart  of  evil, 
over  against  the  light  a  corresponding  darkness. 
Thus  because  God  occupies  a  throne,  Satan  does 
the  same;  and  inasmuch  as  in  Pergamum  sin 
was  marked  by  a  refinement  of  greater  than  or- 
dinary depth,  Satan  might  be  said  to  have  his 
"  throne  "  there.  This  circumstance,  combined 
with  the  promise  to  the  Church  contained  in  the 
seventeenth  verse,  "  To  him  that  overcometh, 
to  him  will  I  give  of  the  hidden  manna,  and  I 
will  give  him  a  white  stone,  and  upon  the  stone 
a  new  name  written,  which  no  one  knoweth  but 
he  that  receiveth  it,"  may  help  us  to  understand 
the  main  thought  of  this  epistle  as  distinguished 
from  the  others.  We  have  seen  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  was  some  secret  mystery  of  evil 
in  the  city;  and, contrasted  with  this, we  have  now 
the  promise  of  a  secret  mystery  of  life  to  the 
faithful  church.  The  Church  then  in  the  secret 
of  her  Divine  preservation  is  here  before  us.  She 
lives  a  life  the  springs  of  which  no  one  sees,  a 
life  that  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 

It  will  be  observed,  accordingly,  that  whatever 
may  be  said  against  the  condition  of  the  city, 
nothing  is  said  against  the  church  within  it. 
There  is  no  hint  that  she  has  yielded  to  the  in- 
fluences of  the  world.  She  has  certainly  evil- 
doers in  her  midst;  but  these,  though  in  her,  are 
not  of  her;  and  the  Christianity  of  a  great  ma- 
jority of  her  members  remains  sound  and  sweet. 
Let  us  listen  to  the  words  of  commendation: 
"  And  thou  holdest  fast  My  name,  and  didst  not 
deny  my  faith,  even  in  the  days  of  Antipas  My 
witness,  My  faithful  one,  who  was  killed  among 
you,  where  Satan  dwelleth.  But  I  have  a  few 
things  against  thee,  because  thou  hast  there  some 
that  hold  the  teaching  of  Balaam,  who  taught 
Balak  to  cast  a  stumbling-block  before  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  to  eat  things  sacrificed  to  idols, 
and  to  comrrht  fornication.  So  hast  thou  also 
some  that  hold  the  teaching  of  the  Nicolaitans 
in  like  manner.  Repent,  therefore;  or  else  I 
come  to  thee  quickly,  and  I  will  make  war  against 
them  with  the  sword  of  My  mouth."  Those  who 
are  described  in  these  words  as  "  holding  the 
teaching  of  Balaam  "  and  those  who  are  here 
called  "  the  Nicolaitans  "  are  the  same,  denoted 
in  the  first  instance  by  a  description  taken  from 
the  history  of  Balaam  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 


in  the  second  by  a  word  formed  in  Greek  after 
the  fashion  of  Balaam's  name  in  Hebrew.  That 
the  church  in  her  corporate  capacity  had  not 
yielded  to  the  sinfulness  referred  to  is  manifest 
from  this,  that  they  who  had  done  so  are  de- 
scribed as  "  some,"  and  that  in  the  threatening  of 
the  sixteenth  verse  it  is  not  said,  I  will  war 
against  "  thee,"  but  I  will  war  against  "  them." 
The  sin  therefore  found  in  the  bosom  of  the 
church  was  not,  as  we  shall  find  it  to  have  been 
at  Thyatira,  with  her  consent.  She  failed,  not  be- 
cause she  encouraged  it,  but  because  she  did  not 
take  more  vigorous  steps  for  its  extinction.  She 
did  not  sufficiently  realise  the  fact  that  she  was 
a  part  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  that,  if  one 
member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it. 
Believers  in  her  community  were  too  easily  sat- 
isfied with  working  out  their  own  salvation,  and 
thought  too  little  of  presenting  the  whole  church 
"  as  a  pure  virgin  to  Christ."  *  Therefore  it  was 
that,  even  amidst  much  faithfulness,  they  needed 
to  repent,  to  feel  more  deeply  than  they  did  that 
"  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump,"  \ 
and  that  in  the  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  we  are 
to  large  extent  responsible,  not  only  for  our 
own,  but  for  our  neighbours',  sins.  By  keeping 
up  the  Christian  tone  of  the  whole  Church  the 
tone  of  each  member  of  the  Church  is  height- 
ened. 

We  thus  reach  the  close  of  the  first  three 
epistles  "to  the  churches;"  and  we  see  that, 
while  each  is  accommodated  to  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Christian  community  to  which 
it  is  sent,  the  three  taken  together  present  to  us 
the  three  leading  considerations  upon  which, 
when  we  think  of  Christ's  Church  in  this  world, 
we  naturally  dwell.  First,  she  is  in  the  main  true 
to  her  Divine  Master,  even  when  compelled  to 
confess  that  she  has  left  her  first  love.  Sec- 
ondly, she  is  exposed  for  her  further  cleansing 
to  many  trials.  Lastly,  she  is  sustained  by  the 
unseen  influences  of  Divine  love  and  grace.  She 
eats  of  the  hidden  manna.  She  has  within  her 
breastplate  a  white,  glistering  stone,  upon  which 
is  inscribed  the  new  name  which  no  man  know- 
eth saving  he  that  receiveth  it.  She  dwells,  like 
the  high-priest  of  old  at  the  moment  of  his  great- 
est dignity  and  honour,  in  the  secret  place  of  the 
Most  High.  She  abides  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Almighty.  As  a  child  she  has  entered  into  the 
garden  of  the  Lord;  and  yet,  in  all  the  simplicity 
of  her  childhood,  she  is  both  king  and  priest. 

Such  is  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Ephesus, 
Smyrna,  and  Pergamum.  Happy  days  of  inno- 
cence and  bliss!  We  may  well  linger  over. them 
for  a  little.  Too  soon  will  they  pass  away,  and 
too  soon  will  the  Church's  conflict  with  the 
world  and  her  yielding  to  it  begin. 

4.  With  the  fourth  epistle  we  enter  upon  the 
second  group  of  epistles,  where  the  Church  is 
brought  before  us  less  as  she  is  in  herself,  than 
as  she  fails  to  maintain  her  true  position  in  the 
world,  and  as  that  separation  between  a  faithful 
remnant  and  the  whole  body  which  meets  us  at 
every  step  of  her  history,  throughout  both  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New,  begins  to  show  it- 
self.    Now  therefore  there  is  a  change  of  tone. 

The  first  of  the  four,  the  fourth  in  the  series 
of  seven,  is  that  to  Thyatira;  and  to  the  church 
there  the  Lord  presents  Himself  in  all  the  pene- 
trating power  of  those  eyes  that  as  a  flame  of  fire 
search  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart,  and  in  all 
the  resistless  might  of  those  feet  that  are  as  "  pil- 
*  2  Cor.  xi.  2.  1 1  Cor.  v.  6. 
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lars  of  fire:"*  "These  things  saith  the  Son  of 
God,  who  hath  His  eyes  like  a  flame  of  fire,  and 
His  feet  are  like  unto  burnished  brass." 

The  commendation  of  the.  church  follows,  what 
is  good  being  noted  before  defects  are  spoken 
of:  "  I  know  thy  works,  and  thy  love  and  faith 
and  ministry  and  patience,  and  that  thy  last  works 
are  more  than  the  first."  The  commendation  is 
great.  There  was  not  only  grace,  but  growth 
in  grace,  not  only  work,  but  work  in  Christ's 
cause  abounding  more  and  more.  Yet  there  was 
also  failure.  To  understand  this  it  is  necessary, 
as  already  noticed,  to  adopt  the  translation  of  the 
Revised  Version,  founded  on  the  more  correct 
reading  of  the  later  critical  editions  of  the  Greek. 
Even  in  that  version,  too,  the  translation,  given 
in  the  margin,  of  one  important  expression  has 
to  be  substituted  for  that  of  the  text.  Keeping 
this  in  view,  the  Saviour  thus  addresses  Thyatira: 
"  But  I  have  this  against  thee,  that  thou  suffer- 
est  "  (that  thou  toleratest,  that  thou  lettest  alone) 
"  thy  wife  Jezebel,  which  calleth  herself  a  proph- 
etess; and  she  teacheth  and  seduceth  My  servants 
to  commit  fornication,  and  to  eat  things  sacri- 
ficed to  idols.  And  I  gave  her  time  that  she 
should  repent;  and  she  willeth  not  to  repent  of 
her  fornication.  Behold,  I  do  cast  her  into  a 
bed,  and  them  that  commit  adultery  with  her  into 
great  tribulation,  except  they  repent  of  her 
works.  And  I  will  kill  her  children  with  death; 
and  all  the  churches  shall  know  that  I  am  he  that 
searcheth  the  reins  and  hearts;  and  I  will  give 
unto  each  one  of  you  according  to  your  works." 
In  these  words  "  Jezebel  "  is  clearly  a  symbolical 
name.  It  is  impossible  to  think  that  the  "angel  " 
of  the  church  was  the  chief  pastor,  and  that  the 
woman  named  Jezebel,  spoken  of  as  she  is,  was 
his  wife.  We  have  before  us  the  notorious  Jeze- 
bel of  Old  Testament  history.  Her  story  is  so 
familiar  to  every  one  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell  on  it;  and  we  need  only  further  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  sentence  in  which 
her  name  is  mentioned  is  complete  in  itself.  The 
sin  of  the  church  at  Thyatira  was  that  she  "  suf- 
fered "  her.  In  other  words,  the  church  tolerated 
in  her  midst  the  evil  of  which  Ahab's  wife  was 
so  striking  a  representative.  She  knew  the  world 
to  be  what  it  was;  but,  instead  of  making  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  resist  it,  she  yielded  to  its  influ- 
ences. She  repeated  the  sin  of  the  Corinthian 
Church:  "  It  is  actually  reported  that  there  is 
fornication  among  you.  .  .  .  And  ye  are  puffed 
up,  and  did  not  rather  mourn,  that  he  that  had 
done  this  deed  might  be  taken  away  from  among 
you."f  The  world,  in  short,  was  in  the  church, 
and  was  tolerated  there.  Of  the  threatened  pun- 
ishment, the  "  bed "  of  tribulation  and  sorrow 
instead  of  that  of  guilty  pleasure,  nothing  need 
be  said.  It  is  of  more  consequence  to  observe 
the  change  in  the  manner  of  address  which  meets 
us  after  that  punishment  has  been  described: 
"  But  to  you  I  say,  to  the  rest  that  are  in  Thya- 
tira, as  many  as  have  not  this  teaching,  which 
know  not  the  deep  things  of  Satan,  as  they  say; 
I  cast  upon  you  none  other  burden.  Howbeit 
that  which  ye  have,  hold  fast  till  I  come."  For 
the  first  time  in  these  epistles  we  meet  with  those 
who  are  spoken  of  as  "  the  rest,"  the  remnant, 
who  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
great  body  of  the  Church's  professing  members. 
The  world  has  penetrated  into  the  Church;  the 
Church  has  become  conformed  to  the  world:  and 
the  hour  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  true 
*  Chap.  x.  1.  +1  Cor.  v.  1,  2. 


disciples  of  Jesus  will  no  longer  find  within  her 
the  shelter  which  she  has  hitherto  afforded  them, 
and  when  they  will  have  to  "  come  forth  out  of 
her  "  in  her  degenerate  condition.*  It  is  a  strik- 
ing feature  of  these  apocalyptic  visions  which 
has  been  too  much  missed  by  commentators.  We 
shall  meet  it  again  and  again  as  we  proceed.  In 
the  meantime  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  moment 
of  withdrawal  has  not  yet  come.  The  faithful 
"  rest,"  who  had  rejected  the  false  teaching  and 
shunned  the  sinful  life,  are  to  continue  where 
they  were;  and  the  Lord  will  "  cast  upon  them 
none  other  burden."  Well  for  them  that  they 
had  such  a  promise!  Their  burden  of  suffering 
was  heavy  enough  already.  Hard  to  contend 
with  under  any  circumstances,  suffering  rises 
nearer  to  the  height  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
when  the  Christian  is  "  wounded,"  not  by  open 
foes,  but  "  in  the  house  of  his  friends."  "  It  was 
not  an  enemy  that  reproached  me;  then  I  could 
have  borne  it:  neither  was  it  he  that  hated  me 
that  did  magnify  himself  against  me,  then  I  would 
have  hid  myself  from  him:  but  it  was  thou,  a  man 
mine  equal,  my  companion,  and  my  familiar 
friend.  We  took  sweet  counsel  together;  we 
walked  in  the  house  of  God  with  the  throng."! 

The  trial  was  great;  so  is  the  consolation:  "And 
he  that  overcometh,  and  he  that  keepeth  My 
works  unto  the  end,  to  him  will  I  give  authority 
over  the  nations:  and  as  a  shepherd  he  shall  tend 
them  with  a  sceptre  of  iron,  as  the  vessels  of  the 
potter  are  they  broken  to  shivers;  as  I  also  have 
received  of  My  Father:  and  I  will  give  him  the 
morning  star."  It  was  a  heathen  element  that 
clouded  the  sky  of  the  church  at  Thyatira.  That 
element,  nay,  "  the  nations  "  out  of  which  it 
springs,  shall  be  crushed  beneath  the  iron  sceptre 
of  the  King  who  shall  "  reign  in  Mount  Zion, 
and  in  Jerusalem,  and  before  His  ancients  glo- 
riously." \  The  clouds  shall  disappear;  and  Jesus, 
"the  bright,  the  morning  star,"§  having  given 
Himself  to  His  people,  He  and  they  together 
shall  shine  with  its  clear  but  peaceful  light  when 
it  appears  in  the  heavens,  the  harbinger  of  day. 

5.  The  fifth  epistle  is  that  to  Sardis,  and  in  the 
superscription  He  who  sends  it  describes  Him- 
self as  One  "  that  hath  the  seven  Spirits  of  God, 
and  the  seven  stars."  Both  expressions  have  al- 
ready met  us,  the  former  in  chap  i.  4,  the  latter  in 
chap.  ii.  1.  A  different  word  from  that  used  in 
the  address  to  Ephesus  is  indeed  used  here  to  in- 
dicate the  relation  of  the  Lord  to  these  stars  or 
angels  of  the  churches.  There  the  glorified  Lord 
"  holdeth  the  seven  stars  in  His  right  hand;  " 
here  He  "  hath  "  them.  Like  every  other  change, 
even  of  the  slightest  kind,  in  this  book,  the  dif- 
ference is  instructive.  To  "  hold  "  them  is  to 
hold  them  fast  for  their  protection;  to  "have" 
them  is  to  have  them  for  a  possession,  to  have 
them  not  only  outwardly  and  in  name,  but  in- 
wardly and  in  reality,  as  His  own.  Thus  Christ 
"  hath  "  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  in  all  His  varied 
or  sevenfold  influences  is,  as  He  proceedeth  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  not  only  God's,  but  His. 
Thus  also  Christ  "hath"  the  seven  stars  or 
churches,  here  spoken  of  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  Spirit,  and  therefore  viewed  chiefly  in 
that  spirituality  of  feeling  and  of  life  which  ought 
to  be  the  great  mark  distinguishing  them  from 
the  world.  It  was  the  mark  in  which  Sardis 
failed.  Let  her  take  heed  to  Him  with  whom 
she  has  to  do. 


*  Comp.  chap,  xviii.  4. 
+  Ps.  lv.  12-14. 
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"  I  know,"  are  the  words  addressed  to  her, 
"  thy  works,  that  thou  hast  a  name  that  thou 
livest,  and  thou  art  dead.  Be  thou  watchful,  and 
stablish  the  things  that  remain,  which  were  ready 
to  die:  for  I  have  found  no  works  of  thine  ful- 
filled before  My  God.  Remember  therefore  how 
thou  hast  received  and  didst  hear;  and  keep  it, 
and  repent.  If  therefore  thou  shalt  not  watch,  I 
will  come  as  a  thief,  and  thou  shalt  not  know 
what  hour  I  will  come  upon  thee."  The  world 
had  been  tolerated  in  Thyatira,  the  first  of  the 
last  four  churches;  in  Sardis,  the  second,  it  is 
more  than  tolerated.  Sardis  has  substituted  the 
outward  for  the  inward.  She  has  been  proud  of 
her  external  ordinances  and  has  thought  more 
of  them  than  of  living  in  the  Spirit  and  walking 
in  the  Spirit.  True  piety  has  declined:  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  sins  of  the  flesh,  alluded  to 
in  the  immediately  following  words  of  the  epis- 
tle, have  asserted  their  supremacy.  More  even 
than  this,  Sardis  had  a  "  name  "  that  she  lived 
while  she  was  dead.  She  was  renowned  among 
men.  The  world  looked,  and  beheld  with  admi- 
ration what  was  to  it  the  splendour  of  her  wor- 
ship; it  listened,  and  heard  with  enthusiasm  the 
music  of  her  praise.  And  the  church  was  pleased 
that  it  should  be  so.  Not  in  humility,  lowliness, 
and  deeds  of  self-sacrificing  love  did  she  seek  her 
"  name,"  but  in  what  the  world  would  have  been 
equally  delighted  with  though  the  inspiring  soul 
of  it  all  had  been  folly  or  sin.  A  stronghold  had 
been  established  by  the  world  in  Sardis. 

Yet  there  also  the  Good  Shepherd  had  His 
little  flock,  and  there  again  we  meet  them.  "  But 
thou  hast  a  few  names  in  Sardis  which  did  not 
defile  their  garments."  These  were  to  Sardis 
what  "  the  rest  "  were  to  Thyatira.  They  were 
the  "  gleanings  left  in  Israel,  as  the  shaking  of 
an  olive  tree,  two  or  three  berries  in  the  top  of 
the  uppermost  bough,  four  or  five  in  the  outmost 
branches  of  a  fruitful  tree."  *  They  were  the 
"  new  wine  found  in  the  cluster,  and  one  saith, 
Destroy  it  not;  for  a  blessing  is  in  it."  -f-  To 
them  therefore  great  promises  are  given:  "They 
shall  walk  with  Me  in  white;  for  they  are  worthy. 
He  that  overcometh  shall  thus  be  arrayed  in 
white  garments;  and  I  will  in  no  wise  blot  his 
name  out  of  the  book  of  life,  and  I  will  confess 
his  name  before  My  Father,  and  before  His  an- 
gels." It  is  the  glorified  Lord  who,  as  the  High- 
Priest  of  His  Church,  "  walketh  "  in  the  midst  of 
the  golden  candlesticks;  and,  as  priests,  these 
shall  "  walk  with  "  Him  in  a  similar  glory.  Upon 
earth  they  were  despised,  but  beyond  the  earth 
they  shall  be  openly  acknowledged  and  vindi- 
cated. They  shall  be  arrayed  in  those  garments 
of  glistering  purity  which  were  with  difficulty 
kept  white  in  the  world,  but  which  in  the  world 
to  come  Divine  favour  shall  keep  free  from  every 
stain. 

6.  The  sixth  epistle  is  to  Philadelphia;  and  the 
remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  this 
church  is  that,  though  spoken  of  as  having  but 
"  a  little  power,"  it  is  not  seriously  blamed.  In 
this  respect  it  resembles  the  church  at  Smyrna 
in  the  first  group  of  these  seven  epistles.  What 
has  mainly  to  be  noticed,  however,  is  that  it  is 
not  simply,  like  that  at  Smyrna,  a  suffering 
church.  It  has  been  engaged  in  an  earnest  and 
hot  struggle  with  the  world,  as  the  superscrip- 
tion, the  commendation,  and  the  promises  of  the 
epistle  combine  to  testify. 

The  superscription  is,  "  These  things  saith  He 
*  Isa.  xvii.  6.  t  Isa.  lxv.  8. 


that  is  holy,  He  that  is  true,  He  that  hath  the 
key  of  David,  He  that  openeth,  and  none  shall 
shut,  and  that  shutteth,  and  none  openeth."  The 
figure  is  taken  from  the  Old  Testament;  and 
both  there  and  here  the  context  shows  us  that 
it  is  neither  the  key  of  knowledge,  nor  the  key 
of  discipline,  nor  the  key  of  the  treasures  of  the 
kingdom  that  is  spoken  of,  but  the  key  of  power 
to  open  the  Lord's  house  as  a  sure  refuge  from 
all  evil,  and  to  preserve  safe  for  ever  those  who 
are  admitted  to  it.  "  I  will  call  my  servant  Elia- 
kim  the  son  of  Hilkiah,"  says  the  Almighty  by 
His  prophet,  "  and  I  will  clothe  him  with  thy 
robe,  and  strengthen  him  with  thy  girdle,  and  I 
will  commit  thy  government  into  his  hand:  and 
he  shall  be  a  father  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  to  the  house  of  Judah.  And  the  key  of 
the  house  of  David  will  I  lay  upon  his  shoulder; 
and  he  shall  open,  and  none  shall  shut;  and  he 
shall  shut,  and  none  shall  open."  *  Whoever  be 
our  adversaries,  we  know  that  in  the  hollow  of 
the  Lord's  hand  we  are  safe. 

The  commendation  of  the  epistle  tells  the  same 
tale:  "  I  know  thy  works  (behold,  I  have  set  be- 
fore thee  a  door  opened,  which  none  can  shut), 
that  thou  hast  a  little  power,  and  didst  keep  My 
word,  and  didst  not  deny  My  name."  The 
Church  had  "  a  little  power,"  and  she  had  shown 
this  in  the  struggle. 

So  also  with  the  promises:  "  Behold,  I  give  of 
the  synagogue  of  Satan,  of  them  which  say  they 
are  Jews,  and  they  are  not,  but  do  lie;  behold,  I 
will  make  them  to  come  and  worship  before  thy 
feet,  and  to  know  that  I  have  loved  thee.  Be- 
cause thou  didst  keep  the  word  of  My  patience, 
I  also  will  keep  thee  from  the  hour  of  trial,  that 
hour  which  is  to  come  upon  the  whole  inhab- 
ited earth,  to  try  them  that  dwell  upon  the  earth. 
I  come  quickly:  hold  fast  that  which  thou  hast, 
that  no  one  take  thy  crown.  He  that  over- 
cometh, I  will  make  him  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of 
My  God,  and  he  shall  no  more  come  forth:  and 
I  will  write  upon  him  the  name  of  My  God, 
and  the  name  of  the  city  of  My  God,  the  new 
Jerusalem,  which  cometh  down  out  of  heaven 
from  My  God,  and  Mine  own  new  name."  How 
fierce  the  struggle  of  Philadelphia  had  been  with 
the  world  we  learn  from  these  words,  in  which 
the  enemies  of  the  Church — "  Jews  "  they  call 
themselves,  the  people  of  God,  but  "  they  are 
not  " — are  brought  before  us  like  vanquished  na- 
tions at  her  feet,  as  she  sits  in  the  heavenly  places, 
paying  homage  to  her  against  whom  they  had 
so  long,  but  vainly,  struggled.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  see  the  difference  between  this  church  and 
that  at  Smyrna.  No  doubt  there  had  been 
"  blasphemy  of  them  which  say  they  are  Jews  " 
in  the  latter  case,  but  worse  trials  were  only 
spoken  of  as  about  to  come.  Here  the  trials 
have  come,  and  the  church  has  risen  triumphantly 
above  them.  Therefore  will  the  Lord  admit  her 
to  His  heavenly  mansions,  and  will  make  her  a 
pillar  in  His  Father's  house,  whence  she  shall 
come  forth  no  more.  He  Himself  "  went  forth  " 
from  His  Father  that  He  might  be  the  Captain 
of  our  salvation  and  might  die  on  our  behalf. 
He  returned  to  His  Father,  and  never  again 
"  comes  forth  "  as  He  came  in  the  days  of  His 
flesh.  Having  died  once,  He  dieth  no  more; 
and  they  who  have  borne  His  cross  shall  wear, 
when  victors  in  His  cause,  His  crown  of  victory. 

7.  The  seventh  epistle  is  to  Laodicea,  and  here 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  the  picture 

*  Isa.  xxii.  21,  22. 
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of  a  church  in  which  the  power  of  the  world  car- 
ries almost  all  before  it.  The  church  is  addressed 
by  Him  who  describes  Himself  as  "  the  Amen, 
the  faithful  and  true  Witness,  the  beginning  of 
the  creation  of  God,"  upon  which  immediately 
follows  a  charge  as  to  her  condition  in  which 
there  is  no  redeeming  point.  Only  later  do  we 
see  that  there  is  hope.  "  I  know  thy  works,  that 
thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot:  I  would  thou  wert 
cold  or  hot.  So  because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and 
neither  hot  nor  cold,  I  will  spew  thee  out  of  My 
mouth.  Because  thou  sayest,  I  am  rich,  and  have 
gotten  riches,  and  have  need  of  nothing;  and 
knowest  not  that  thou  art  the  wretched  one,  and 
miserable  and  poor  and  blind  and  naked:  I  coun- 
sel thee  to  buy  of  Me  gold  refined  by  fire,  that 
thou  mayest  become  rich;  and  white  garments, 
that  thou  mayest  clothe  thyself,  and  that  the 
shame  of  thy  nakedness  be  not  made  manifest; 
and  eyesalve  to  anoint  thine  eyes,  that  thou  may- 
est see.  As  many  as  I  love,  I  reprove  and  chas- 
ten: be  zealous,  therefore,  and  repent."  To 
interpret  the  boasting  of  the  church  given  in 
these  words  as  if  it  referred  to  spiritual  rather 
than  material  riches  is  entirely  to  mistake  the 
meaning.  Worldly  wealth  is  in  the  writer's  view. 
The  members  of  the  church  generally  have  aimed 
at  riches,  and  have  gotten  them.  Possession  of 
riches  has  also  been  followed  by  its  usual  effects. 
The  seen  and  the  temporal  have  usurped  in  their 
minds  the  place  of  the  unseen  and  the  eternal. 
Perhaps  they  have  even  regarded  their  worldly 
prosperity  as  a  token  of  the  Divine  favour,  and 
are  soothing  themselves  with  the  reflection  that 
they  have  made  the  best  of  both  worlds,  when 
they  have  really  sacrificed  everything  to  one 
world,  and  that  the  lower  of  the  two.  The 
last  picture  of  the  Church  is  the  saddest  of  all. 

Yet  is  Laodicea  not  altogether  without  hope. 
"  Behold,"  says  He  whose  every  word  is  truth, 
"  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock:  if  any  man 
hear  My  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in 
to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him, and  he  with  Me." 
Even  in  Laodicea  there  are  some  who,  inasmuch 
as  they  have  fought  the  hardest  battle,  shall  be 
welcomed  to  the  highest  reward.  "  He  that  over- 
cometh,  I  will  give  to  him  to  sit  down  with  Me 
in  My  throne,  as  I  also  overcame,  and  sat  down 
with  My  Father  in  His  throne."  Beyond  that 
neither  hope  nor  imagination  can  rise. 

The  epistles  to  the  seven  churches  are  over. 
They  present  the  Church  to  us  as  she  appears  on 
the  field  of  history.  They  set  before  us  the  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  her  condition  partly  as  she 
was  in  "  Asia  "  at  the  moment  when  the  Apos- 
tle wrote,  partly  as  she  shall  be  throughout  all 
time  and  on  the  widest  as  well  as  the  nar- 
rowest scale.  These  characteristics  may  be 
shortly  summed  up  as — in  the  first  group  of 
three,  love  to  the  Redeemer,  yet  love  liable, 
and  even  beginning,  to  grow  cold;  persecution 
and  trials  of  many  kinds;  preservation  by  the 
secret  grace  of  God  and  in  the  hidden  life:  in 
the  second  group  of  four,  yielding  on  the  part 
of  the  majority  to  sins  associated  with  unchris- 
tian doctrine;  formalism  in  religion;  weakness  in 
the  midst  of  trial,  even  though  not  accompanied 
by  faithlessness;  and  lukewarmness,  springing 
from  a  preference  of  the  things  of  time  to  those 
of  eternity.  To  these  characteristics,  however, 
have  to  be  added,  as  more  or  less  accompanying 
them,  many  of  the  active  graces  of  the  Christian 
life:  labour,  and  patience,  and  faith,  and  charity, 
and  works,  whatever  makes  the  Christian  Church 
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a  light  in  the  world  and  the  object  of  her  Lord's 
care  and  watchfulness.  In  reading  the  seven 
epistles  we  behold  a  lively  picture  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  her  graces  and  in  her  failings,  in 
her  strength  and  in  her  weakness,  in  her  joys 
and  in  her  sorrows,  in  her  falls  under  the  in- 
fluence of  temptation  and  in  her  returns  to  the 
path  of  duty.  The  characteristics  thus  spoken  of 
are  not  peculiar  to  any  particular  age,  but  may 
mark  her  at  one  time  less,  at  another  more,  at 
one  time  individually,  at  another  in  combination. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  they  present  her  to  us  in  her 
Divine  ideal  marred  by  human  blemishes;  we  are 
prepared  to  acknowledge  the  necessity,  the  wis- 
dom, and  the  mercy  of  the  trials  that  await  her; 
and  we  learn  to  anticipate  with  gladness  her  final 
and  glorious  deliverance. 

One  brief  concluding  remark  ought  to  be 
made.  The  epistles  now  considered  ought  to  be 
sufficient  in  themselves  to  show  that  the  Apoca- 
lypse is  not  a  series  of  visions  intended  only  to 
illustrate  one  or  two  ideas  which  had  taken  a 
strong  hold  of  the  Apostle's  mind,  or  one  or  two 
great  principles  of  the  Divine  government  in  gen- 
eral. St.  John  starts  from  the  realities  around 
him  as  much  as  any  writer  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  is  true  that  he  sees  in  them  "  eternal  " 
principles  at  work,  and  that  he  rises  to  the 
thought  of  ideal  good  and  of  ideal  evil;  but  he  is 
not  on  that  account  less  true  to  fact,  less  im- 
pressed by  fact.  On  the  contrary,  his  very 
depth  of  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  facts 
makes  him  what  he  is.  He  who  would  write  a 
philosophy  of  history  is  not  less,  but  more,  de- 
pendent upon  the  facts  of  history  than  he  to 
whom  a  fact  is  valuable  simply  in  its  individual 
and  isolated  form.  It  is  the  present,  there- 
fore, that  stirs  the  writer  of  this  book,  but  stirs 
him  the  more  because  he  beholds  in  it  principles 
and  issues  connected  with  Him  who  was,  and  is, 
and  is  to  come,  the  covenant-keeping  God,  the 
judge  of  men,  the  unchangeable  I  Am. 

Hence  also  the  mistake  sometimes  made  of 
thinking  that  the  purpose  of  unfolding  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Divine  government  could  not  be 
a  sufficient  motive  to  St.  John  to  write.  Every 
cruelty  to  the  saints  of  God  which  he  witnessed, 
every  cry  of  oppression  which  he  heard,  supplied 
a  motive.  We  may  not  feel  these  things  now, 
but  the  iron  of  them  entered  into  the  soul  of 
the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.  We  need  more 
prophets  like  him  to  make  it  ring  in  the  ears  of 
selfish  wealth  and  of  ease  indifferent  to  the  ills 
festering  around  it,  "For  the  spoiling  of  the 
poor,  for  the  sighing  of  the  needy,  now  will  I 
arise,  saith  the  Lord." 


CHAPTER  III. 

ANTICIPATIONS  OF  THE  CHURCH'S 
VICTORY. 

Revelation  iv.,  v. 

We  have  seen  in  considering  the  first  chapter 
of  the  Apocalypse  that  the  book  as  a  whole  is 
to  be  occupied  with  the  Church's  struggle  in  the 
world;  and  in  the  second  and  third  chapters  the 
Church  herself  has  been  placed  before  us  as  she 
occupies  her  position  upon  the  field  of  history. 
But  the  struggle  has  not  yet  begun,  nor  will  it 
begin  until  we  reach  the  sixth  chapter.  Chaps. 
iv.  and  v.  are  therefore  still  to  be  regarded  as  in 
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a  certain  measure  introductory.  They  form  a 
separate — the  third — section  of  the  book;  and 
the  first  questions  that  meet  us  in  connection 
with  them  are,  What  is  their  relation  to  the 
main  purpose  of  the  author?  What  is  their 
leading  conception?  and  Why  are  they  placed 
where  they  are? 

In  answering  these  questions  we  are  aided 
by  the  strictly  parallel  structure  of  the  fourth 
Gospel.  The  Prologue  of  that  book,  contained 
in  chap.  i.  1-18,  suggests  the  object  which  the 
writer  has  in  view.  The  next  section — chap.  i. 
19-ii.  11 — places  before  us  the  Redeemer  whose 
glory  he  is  to  describe.  The  struggle  of  the 
Son  of  God  with  the  world  does  not  begin  till 
we  come  to  chap.  v.  Between  chap.  ii.  12  and 
chap.  iv.  54  there  is  thus  a  considerable  interval, 
in  which  we  have  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple 
and  the  victory  of  Jesus  over  the  unbelief  of  the 
Jew  Nicodemus,  the  Samaritan  woman,  and  the 
king's  officer  of  Galilee,  who  was  probably  a 
Gentile.  In  this  intervening  space  the  leading 
thought  seems  to  be  that  of  victory,  not  indeed 
of  victory  in  the  struggle,  but  of  victory 
which  prepares  us  for  it,  and  fills  the  mind  with 
hope  before  it  begins.  In  like  manner  the  two 
chapters  upon  which  we  are  about  to  enter  are 
occupied  with  songs  of  victory.  Catching  their 
spirit,  we  shall  boldly  accompany  the  Church 
into  the  struggle  which  follows,  and  shall  be 
animated  by  a  joyful  confidence  that,  whatever 
her  outward  fortunes,  He  that  is  with  her  is 
more  than  they  that  be  with  her  enemies.* 

While  such  is  the  general  conception  of  the 
third  and  fourth  chapters  viewed  as  one,  we 
have  further  to  ask  whether,  subordinate  to 
their  united  purpose,  there  is  not  a  difference 
between  them.  Such  a  difference  there  appears 
to  be;  and  words  of  our  Lord  in  the  fourth 
Gospel,  spoken  upon  an  occasion  which  had 
deeply  impressed  itself  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Evangelist,  may  help  us  to  determine  what  it  is. 
In  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  that  Gospel  Jesus 
encourages  His  Apostles  as  He  sends  them 
forth  to  fight  His  battle  in  the  world.  "  Let 
not,"  He  says,  '"your  heart  be  troubled:  believe 
in  God,  believe  also  in  Me."  The  section  of  the 
Apocalypse  upon  which  we  are  about  to  enter 
embraces  a  similar  thought  in  both  its  parts. 
Chap.  iv.  conveys  to  the  Church  the  assurance 
that  He  who  is  the  ultimate  source  of  all  exist- 
ence is  on  her  side;  chap.  v.  that  she  may  de- 
pend upon  Christ  and  His  redeeming  work. 
The  two  chapters  taken  together  are  a  cry  to 
the  Church  from  her  glorified  Head,  before  she 
enters  into  the  tribulation  that  awaits  her,  "  Let 
not  your  heart  be  troubled:  believe  in  God,  be- 
lieve also  in   Me." 

(Chap.  iv.  1-5.)  The  "  first  voice "  here 
spoken  of  is  the  voice  of  chap.  i.  10:  "  And 
I  heard  behind  me  a  great  voice,  as  of  a 
trumpet;"  and  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
that  voice  introduced  the  vision  of  a  Son 
of  man  who,  while  both  King  and  Priest, 
was  King  and  Priest  in  judgment.  It  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  the  sound  of  the  same 
voice  is  intended  to  indicate  the  same  thing 
here,  and  that  the  King  whom  we  are  about  to 
behold  is  One  who  has  "  prepared  His  throne 
for  judgment."  f 

The  Seer  is  introduced  to  a  scene  which  we 
first  recognise  as  the  glorious  audience-chamber 
of  a  great  King.  Everything  as  yet  speaks  of 
*  Comp.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  7,  8.  t  Ps.  ix.  7. 


royalty,  and  of  royal  majesty,  power,  and  judg- 
ment. The  "jasper-stone,"  as  we  learn  from 
a  later  passage  of  this  book,  in  which  it  is  said 
to  be  "  clear  as  crystal,"  *  was  of  a  bright, 
sparkling  whiteness;  and  it  fitly  represents  the 
holiness  of  Him  of  whom  the  seraphim  in  Isaiah 
cry  one  to  another,  '"Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the 
Lord  of  hosts,"  f  and  who  in  this  very  chapter  is 
celebrated  by  the  unresting  cherubim  with  the 
words,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord,  God,  the 
Almighty,  which  was  and  which  is  and  which  is 
to  come."  The  "  sardius,"  again,  was  of  a  fiery 
red  colour,  and  can  denote  nothing  but  the 
terror  of  the  Almighty's  wrath.  "  Out  of  the 
throne  "  also— not  merely  out  of  the  atmos- 
phere surrounding  it,  but  out  of  the  throne  itself 
— "  proceed  lightnings  and  voices  and  thunders," 
always  throughout  the  Apocalypse  emblems  of 
judgment;  while  the  use  of  the  word  "burn" 
in  other  parts  of  the  same  book,  and  the  fact 
that  what  the  Seer  beheld  was  not  so  much 
lamps  as  torches,  leads  to  the  belief  that  these 
torches  as  they  burned  before  the  throne  sent 
out  a  blazing  and  fierce  rather  than  a  calm  and 
soft  light.  It  is  true  that  the  "  rainbow  round 
about  the  throne  "  points  to  the  Divine  cove- 
nant of  grace  and  promise,  and  that  its  "  emer- 
ald "  greenness,  absorbing,  or  at  least  throwing 
into  the  shade,  its  other  and  varied  hues,  tells 
with  peculiar  force  of  something  on  which  the 
eye  loves,  and  does  not  fear,  to  rest.  But  the 
mercy  of  God  does  not  extinguish  His  right- 
eousness and  judgment.  Different  as  such 
qualities  may  seem  to  be,  they  are  combined 
in  Him  with  whom  the  Church  and  the  world 
have  to  do.  In  the  New  Testament  not  less 
than  in  the  Old  the  Almighty  reveals  Himself 
in  the  awakening  terrors  of  His  wrath  as  well 
as  in  the  winning  gentleness  of  His  love.  St. 
Peter  speaks  of  our  Lord  as  not  only  the  chief 
corner-stone  laid  in  Zion,  elect,  precious,  so  that 
he  that  believeth  on  Him  shall  not  be  put  to 
shame,  but  as  a  stone  of  stumbling  and  rock  of 
offence ;\  and  when  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  gives  us  his  loftiest  description  of 
the  privileges  of  the  Christian  Church,  he  closes 
it  with  the  words,  "  Wherefore,  receiving  a 
kingdom  that  cannot  be  shaken,  let  us  have 
grace,  whereby  we  may  offer  service  well- 
pleasing  to  God  with  reverence  and  awe:  for  our 
God  is  a  consuming  fire."§  So  also  here. 
Would  we  conceive  of  God  aright,  even  after 
we  have  been  brought  into  the  full  enjoyment  of 
all  the  riches  of  His  grace  and  love,  we  must 
think  of  Him  as  represented  by  the  jasper  and 
the  sardius  as  well  as  by  the  emerald. 

The  "  four-and-twenty  elders "  occupying 
"  thrones "  (not  seats)  around  the  throne  are 
to  be  regarded  as  representatives  of  the  glori- 
fied Church;  and  the  number,  twice  twelve, 
seems  to  be  obtained  by  combining  the  number 
of  the  patriarchs  of  the  Old  Testament  with  that 
of  the  Apostles  of  the  New. 

The  description  of  the  heavenly  scene  is  now 
continued. 

(Chap.  iv.  6-8.)  Up  to  this  point  we  have 
been  beholding  a  royal  court;  in  the  words 
now  discussed  the  priestly  element  comes 
in.  The  "  glassy  sea "  naturally  leads  the 
thoughts  to  the  great  brazen  laver  known  as 
the  brazen  sea  which  stood  in  the  court  of 
Solomon's    temple   between   the   altar   and   the 
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sanctuary,  and  at  which  the  priests  cleansed 
themselves  before  entering  upon  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  within  the  precincts  of  God's 
holy  house.  The  resemblance  is  not  in- 
deed exact;  and  were  it  not  for  what  follows, 
there  might  be  little  upon  which  to  rest  this 
supposition.  We  know,  however,  from  many 
examples,  that  the  Seer  uses  the  figures  of  the 
Old  Testament  with  great  freedom;  and  as  the 
Temple  source  of  the  "  living  creatures  "  next 
introduced  to  us  cannot  be  mistaken,  it  becomes 
the  more  probable  that  the  brazen  sea  of  the 
same  building,  whatever  be  the  actual  meaning 
of  the  figure — a  point  that  will  meet  us  after- 
wards— suggests  the  "  glassy  sea." 

When  we  turn  to  the  "  living  creatures," 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  we  are 
in  the  midst  of  Temple  imagery.  These  are  the 
cherubim,  two  of  which,  fashioned  in  gold,  were 
placed  above  the  mercy-seat  in  the  holy  of 
holies,  so  that,  inasmuch  as  that  mercy-seat  was 
regarded  as  peculiarly  the  throne  of  God,  Israel 
was  invited  to  think  of  its  King  as  "  sitting  be- 
tween the  cherubim."  *  These  figures,  however, 
were  not  confined  to  that  particular  spot,  nor 
were  they  fashioned  only  in  that  particular  way, 
for  the  curtain  and  the  veil  which  formed  the 
sides  of  the  Most  Holy  Place  were  wrought 
with  cherubim  of  cunning  work,+  so  that  one 
entering  that  sacred  spot  was  surrounded  by 
them. 

In  the  midst  of  the  cherubim  spoken  of 
in  these  verses  we  are  thus  in  the  midst  of  Tem- 
ple figures  and  of  priestly  thoughts.  It  is  im- 
possible here  to  trace  the  history  of  the  cheru- 
bim throughout  the  Bible;  and  we  must  be  con- 
tent with  referring  to  two  points  connected  with 
them,  of  importance  for  the  interpretation  of 
this  book:  the  representative  nature  of  the 
figures  and  the  aspect  under  which  we  are  to  see 
them. 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  the  human  element  in 
the  cherubim  is  at  once  intelligible.  It  can  be 
nothing  but  man;  while  the  fact  that  they  occupy 
so  large  a  position  in  the  most  sacred  division 
of  the  Tabernacle  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  man, 
so  represented,  is  thought  of  as  redeemed  and 
brought  to  the  highest  stage  of  spiritual  per- 
fection. The  other  elements  referred  to  cer- 
tainly do  not  indicate  either  new  qualities  added 
to  humanity  or  an  intensification  of  those  al- 
ready possessed  by  it,  as  if  we  might  cherish  the 
prospect  of  a  time  when  the  physical  qualities 
of  man  shall  equal  in  their  strength  those  of  the 
animals  around  him,  when  he  shall  possess  the 
might  of  the  lion,  the  power  of  the  ox,  and  the 
swiftness  of  the  eagle.  They  represent  rather 
the  different  departments  of  nature  as  these  are 
distributed  into  the  animate  and  inanimate  cre- 
ation. Taking  the  "  living  creatures  "  together 
in  all  their  parts,  they  are  thus  an  emblem  of 
man,  associated  on  the  one  hand  with  the  ma- 
terial creation,  on  the  other  with  the  various 
tribes  of  animals  by  which  it  is  inhabited,  but 
all  redeemed,  transfigured,  perfected,  delivered 
from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  and  brought 
into  "  the  liberty  of  the  glory  of  the  children 
of  God."  They  have  a  still  wider  and  more 
comprehensive  meaning  than  the  "  twenty-four 
elders,"  the  latter  setting  before  us  only  the 
Church,  but  the  former  all  creation,  glorified. 

The  second  point  above  mentioned — the  as- 
pect worn  by  the  living  creatures — demands  also 
*  Ps.  xcix.  1.  tExod.  xxvi.  1, 


a  few  remarks,  for  the  view  commonly  enter- 
tained upon  it  seems  to  be  erroneous.  Misled 
by  the  mention  of  the  "  calf,"  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  ox,  and  not  the  bull-calf,  interpreters 
have  allowed  the  mode  in  which  they  under- 
stood this  particular  to  rule  their  interpretation 
of  the  others.  It  has  been  regarded  as  the  em- 
blem of  endurance  and  of  patient  labour  rather 
than  of  power  and  rage;  while,  following  the 
same  line  of  thought,  the  "  eagle  "  has  been 
treated  as  the  king  of  birds  soaring  in  the  blue 
vault  of  heaven  rather  than  as  hastening  (like 
the  vulture)  to  his  prey.*  The  whole  concep- 
tion of  the  cherubim  has  thus  been  modified 
and  shaped  in  the  minds  of  men  under  a  form 
altogether  different  from  that  in  which  it  is 
really  presented  to  us  in  Scripture.  The  cheru- 
bim of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  "  living  crea- 
tures "  of  the  New  are  supposed  to  represent 
"  majesty  and  peerless  strength,"  "  patient  and 
productive  industry,"  and  "  soaring  energy  and 
nimbleness  of  action."  In  reality  they  rather 
represent  qualities  that  strike  terror  into  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  suggest  the  idea  of  an  irre- 
sistibly destructive  force.  With  this  view  all 
that  is  elsewhere  said  of  them  corresponds. 
They  are  not  simply  spoken  of  as  partakers  of 
the  favour  of  God.  They  are  instruments  in 
the  execution  of  His  wrath.  When  our  first 
parents  were  driven  from  the  garden  of  Eden, 
they  were  placed  "  at  the  east  of  the  garden," 
along  with  "  a  flaming  sword  which  turned 
every  way,  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life."  \ 
When  we  are  introduced  to  them  in  Ezekiel,  it 
is  said  that  "  their  appearance  was  like  burning 
coals  of  fire,  like  the  appearance  of  torches:  it 
went  up  and  down  among  the  living  creatures; 
and  the  fire  was  bright,  and  out  of  the  fire  went 
forth  lightning.  And  the  living  creatures  ran 
and  returned  as  the  appearance  of  a  flash  of 
lightning."  Similar  associations  are  connected 
with  them  throughout  the  Apocalypse.  The 
opening  of  each  of  the  first  four  seals,  the  four 
that  deal  with  judgments  upon  the  earth,  is  im- 
mediately followed  by  a  voice,  "  as  it  were  the 
noise  of  thunder,"  from  one  of  the  four  living 
creatures,  saying,  Come.  One  of  them  gives  to 
the  seven  angels  "  seven  golden  bowls  full  of 
the  wrath  of  God."  And  after  the  destruction 
of  Babylon,  when  her  smoke  is  ascending  up  for 
ever  and  ever,  and  the  voice  of  much  people  in 
heaven  calls  for  praise  to  Him  who  hath 
avenged  the  blood  of  His  servants  at  her  hand, 
they  "  fall  down  and  worship  God  that  sitteth 
on  the  throne,  saying,  Amen;  Hallelujah." 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  then,  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  these  four  living  creatures.  They  are 
sharers  of  the  Almighty's  holiness,  and  of  that 
holiness  in  its  more  awful  form,  as  a  holiness 
that  cannot  look  on  sin  but  with  abhorrence. 
They  are  the  vicegerents  of  His  kingdom. 
They  are  assessors  by  His  side.  Their  aspect 
is  not  that  of  the  sweetness  associated  with  the 
word  "  cherub,"  but  that  of  sternness,  indignant 
power,  and  judgment.  Thus  also  it  is  that  in 
the  Tabernacle  they  looked  toward  the  mercy- 
seat.  By  what  they  saw  there  they  were  re- 
strained from  executing  wrath  upon  the  guilty. 
That  mercy-seat,  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of 
atonement,  told  them  of  pardon  and  of  a  new 
life  for  the  sinner.  Their  sternness  was  soft- 
ened; mercy  rejoiced  over  judgment;  and  the 
storm-wind  upon  which  God  flew  swiftly,  when 
*Jobix.  26.  tGen.  iii.  24. 
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"  He  rode  upon  a  cherub,  and  did  fly,"  sank 
into  a  calm. 

The  Seer  has  beheld  the  audience-chamber  of 
the  Godhead  in  itself.  He  has  seen  also  the 
Divine  Being  who  is  there  clothed  with  majesty, 
and  those  who  wait  upon  Him.  He  next  passes 
to  another  thought  (iv.  9-1 1). 

In  his  beautiful  comments  upon  the  Revela- 
tion Isaac  Williams  says,  "  The  four  living  crea- 
tures, or  the  Church  of  the  redeemed,  give 
thansgiving  to  God  for  their  redemption;  and 
then  the  twenty-four  elders  fall  down  and  at- 
tribute all  glory  to  God  alone,  inasmuch  as 
prophets,  Apostles,  and  all  the  ministering 
priesthood,  rejoicing  in  the  salvation  of  the 
elect,  attribute  it  not  to  their  own  instrumental- 
ity, but  to  God."  In  thus  interpreting  the  pas- 
sage, however,  that  commentator  can  hardly  be 
regarded  as  correct.  It  is  true  that  the  living 
creatures  are  the  representatives  of  the  re- 
deemed creation,  and  the  twenty-four  elders 
representatives  of  the  glorified  Church.  But 
in  the  song  of  praise  here  put  into  their 
mouths  they  have  not  yet  advanced  to  the 
thought  of  salvation.  That  is  reserved  for  the 
next  chapter.  Here  they  think  of  creation,  with 
all  its  wonders;  of  the  heavens  which  declare 
God's  glory,  and  the  firmament  which  shows 
forth  His  handiwork;  of  sun,  and  moon,  and 
stars  in  their  manifold  and  resplendent  glories; 
of  the  mountains  and  the  valleys;  of  the  rivers 
and  the  fountains  of  waters;  of  the  rich  ex- 
uberance of  vegetable  life,  which  covers  the 
earth  with  a  gorgeous  carpet  of  every  hue;  and 
of  all  those  animals  upon  its  surface  which  "  run 
races  in  their  mirth:  "  and  for  them  they  praise. 
To  God  all  creatures  owe  their  origin.  In  Him 
they  live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being.  Be- 
cause of  His  will  they  were — let  the  reading  be 
considered  and  remembered:  "were,"  not 
"  are  " — because  of  His  will  they  were  in  His 
idea  from  eternity;  and  when  the  appointed  mo- 
ment came,  they  were  created.  Wherefore 
let  them  praise.  We  are  reminded  of  the 
Psalms  of  the  Old  Testament,  though  it  is  ours 
to  put  into  their  words  a  still  deeper  and  richer 
meaning  than  they  possessed  when  first  uttered 
by  the  Psalmist: — 

"  Praise  ye  the  Lord. 
Praise  ye  the  Lord  from  the  heavens  : 
Praise  Him  in  the  heights. 
Praise  ye  Him,  all  His  angels  : 
Praise  ye  Him,  all  His  host. 
Praise  ye  Him,  sun  and  moon. 
Praise  Him,  all  ye  stars  of  light. 
Praise  Him,  ye  heavens  of  heavens, 
And  ye  waters  that  be  above  the  heavens. 
Let  them  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord  : 
For  He  commanded,  and  they  were  created  ; 
He  hath  also  established  them  for  ever  and  ever  : 
He  hath  made  a  decree  which  shall  not  pass  away. 
Praise  the  Lord  from  the  earth, 
Ye  dragons,  and  all  deeps  : 
Fire,  and  hail  ;  snow,  and  vapour  ; 
Stormy  wind  fulfilling  His  word: 
Mountains,  and  all  hills; 
Fruitful  trees,  and  all  cedars: 
Beasts,  and  all  cattle  ; 
Creeping  things,  and  flying  fowl : 
Kings  of  the  earth,  and  all  peoples  ; 
Princes,  and  all  judges  of  the  earth  : 
Both  young  men,  and  maidens  ; 
Old  men,  and  children  : 
Let  them  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord  : 
For  His  name  alone  is  exalted  ; 
His  glory  is  above  the  earth  and  heaven."  * 

Such,  then,  in  chap.  iv.  is  the  call  addressed 
by  the   Seer  to  the  Church  before  she  enters 

*  Ps.  cxlviii.  1-3. 


upon  her  struggle,  a  call  similar  to  that  of 
Jesus  to  His  disciples,  "  Believe  in  God." 

The  fifth  chapter  continues  the  same  general 
subject,  but  with  a  reference  to  Christ  the  Re- 
deemer rather  than  God  the  Creator. 

(Chap.  v.  1-5.)  We  can  easily  form  to 
ourselves  a  correct  idea  of  the  outward  form 
of  the  symbol  resorted  to  in  these  words. 
The  same  symbol  is  used  by  the  prophet 
Ezekiel,  and  in  circumstances  in  some  re- 
spects precisely  analogous  to  those  of  the 
Seer.  Ezekiel  had  just  beheld  his  first  vision 
of  the  cherubim.  "  And  when  I  looked," 
he  says,  "  behold,  an  hand  was  put  forth  unto 
me;  and,  lo,  a  roll  of  a  book  was  therein;  and 
He  spread  it  before  me;  and  it  was  written 
within  and  without."  *  In  both  cases  it  is  not 
a  "  book,"  but  a  "  roll,"  like  tha  sacred  rolls  of 
the  synagogue,  that  is  presented  to  the  prophet's 
eye,  the  difference  being  that  in  the  Apocalypse 
we  read  of  the  roll  being  "  close  sealed  with 
seven  seals."  This  addition  is  due  to  the  higher, 
more  sublime,  and  more  momentous  nature  of 
the  mysteries  contained  in  it.  That  it  is 
"  written  within  and  on  the  back,"  so  that  there 
is  no  space  for  further  writing,  shows  that  it 
contains  the  whole  counsel  of  God  with  regard 
to  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  It  is  the  word 
of  Him  who  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the 
first  and  the  last;  and  the  seven  seals  are  so 
fastened  to  the  roll  that  one  of  them  may  be 
broken  at  a  time,  and  no  more  of  the  contents 
disclosed  than  belonged  to  that  particular  seal. 
What  also  the  contents  of  the  roll  are  we  learn 
from  the  contents  of  the  seals  as  they  are  suc- 
cessively disclosed  in  the  following:  chapters. 
As  yet  the  Seer  does  not  know  them.  He 
knows  only  that  they  are  of  the  deepest  interest 
and  importance;  and  he  looks  anxiously  around 
to  see  if  any  one  can  be  found  who  may  break 
the  seals  and  unfold  their  mysteries.  No  such 
person  can  be  discovered  either  "  in  heaven,  or 
on  the  earth,  or  under  the  earth."  No  one  will 
even  dare  to  look  upon  the  roll;  and  the  sorrow 
of  the  Seer  was  so  deepened  by  this  circum- 
stance that  he  "  wept  much." 

At  that  moment  one  of  the  elders,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  glorified  Church,  advanced  to 
cheer  him  with  the  tidings  that  what  he  so  much 
desired  shall  be  accomplished.  One  who  had 
had  a  battle  to  fight  and  a  victory  to  win  had 
"  overcome,"  not  only  to  look  upon  the  roll,  but 
to  "  open  it  and  to  loose  the  seven  seals 
thereof,"  so  as  to  make  its  contents  known. 
This  was  "  the  Lion  that  is  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
the  Root  of  David."  The  description  is  taken 
partly  from  the  law  and  partly  from  the  proph- 
ets, for  is  not  this  "  He  of  whom  Moses  in  the 
law,  and  the  prophets,  did  write?  "  f;  the  former 
in  the  blessings  pronounced  by  the  dying  patri- 
arch Jacob  upon  his  son  Judah:  "Judah  is  a 
lion's  whelp:  from  the  prey,  my  son,  thou  art 
gone  up:  he  stooped  down,  he  couched  as  a 
lion,  and  as  a  lioness;  who  shall  rouse  him 
up? "  J;  the  latter  in  such  words  as  those  of 
Isaiah,  "  And  there  shall  come  forth  a  shoot 
out  of  the  stock  of  Jesse,  and  a  Branch  out  of 
his  roots  shall  bear  fruit;  "§  while,  in  the  lan- 
guage alike  of  the  prophet  and  of  the  Seer,  the 
words  set  forth  the  Messiah,  not  as  the  root 
out  of  which  David  sprang,  but  as  a  shoot 
which,  springing  from  him,  was  to  grow  up  into 


*  Ezek.  ii.  9,  10. 
t  John  i.  45. 


t  Gen.  xlix.  9. 
§  Isa.  xi.  1. 
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a  strong  and  stately  tree.  In  Him  the  conquer- 
ing might  of  David,  the  man  of  war,  and  of 
Judah,  "  chosen  to  be  the  ruler,"  *  comes  forth 
with  all  the  freshness  of  a  new  youth.  He  is 
"  the  mystery  which  hath  been  hid  from  all  ages 
and  generations,  but  now  hath  been  manifested 
to  the  saints." t  In  Him  "the  darkness  is  pass- 
ing away,  and  the  true  light  already  shineth."  t 
"After  two  days  will  He  revive  us:  on  the  third 
day  He  will  raise  us  up,  and  we  shall  live  before 
Him.  And  let  us  know,  let  us  follow  on  to 
know,  the  Lord:  His  going  forth  is  sure  as  the 
morning;  and  He  shall  come  unto  us  as  the 
rain,  as  the  latter  rain  that  watereth  the  earth."  § 
Thus  then  was  it  now.  Like  Daniel  of  old,  the 
Seer  had  wept  in  order  that  he  might  under- 
stand the  vision;  and  the  elder  said  to  him, 
"  Weep  not." 
The   eagerly  desired   explanation   follows    (v. 

6-7). 

A  strange  and  unlooked-for  spectacle  is  pre- 
sented to  the  Seer.  He  had  been  told  of  a  lion; 
and  he  beholds  a  lamb,  nay  not  only  a  lamb, 
the  emblem  of  patience  and  of  innocence,  but, 
as  we  learn  from  the  use  of  the  word  "  slaugh- 
tered "  (not  "  slain,"  as  in  both  the  Authorised 
and  Revised  Versions),  a  lamb  for  sacrifice,  and 
that  had  been  sacrificed.  Nor  can  we  doubt  for 
a  moment,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John  and  its  many  points  of  analogy  with 
the  Apocalypse,  what  particular  lamb  it  was. 
It  was  the  Paschal  Lamb,  the  Lamb  beheld  in 
our  Lord  by  the  Baptist  when,  pointing  to  Jesus 
as  He  walked,  he  said  to  his  disciples,  "  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God,"  and  again  beheld  by  the 
writer  of  the  fourth  Gospel  on  the  Cross,  when 
in  the  fact  that  the  soldiers  broke  not  the  legs 
of  Jesus,  as  they  broke  those  of  the  malefactors 
hanging  on  either  side  of  Him,  he  traced  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Scripture,  "  A  bone  of  Him 
shall  not  be  broken."  This  therefore  was  the 
true  Lamb  "  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world,"  the  Lamb  that  gives  us  His  flesh  to  eat, 
so  that  in  Him  we  may  have  eternal  life. 

The  Lamb  has  "  seven  horns,"  the  emblem  of 
perfected  strength,  and  "  seven  eyes,"  which  are 
explained  to  be  the  Spirit  of  God,  sent  forth  in 
all  His  penetrating  and  searching  power,  so  that 
none  even  in  the  very  ends  of  the  earth  can 
escape  His  knowledge.  Further  the  Lamb  is 
"  standing  as  though  it  had  been  slaughtered," 
and  there  never  has  been  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  figure.  The 
words  "  as  though "  do  not  mean  that  the 
slaughtering  had  been  only  in  appearance.  It 
had  been  real.  The  Saviour,  pierced  with  cruel 
wounds,  "  bowed  His  head  "  on  Calvary,  "  and 
gave  up  His  spirit."  ||  "  The  first  and  the  last 
and  the  Living  One  became  dead,"  1  and  had 
been  laid  in  the  tomb  in  the  garden.  But  He 
had  risen  from  that  tomb  on  the  third  morning; 
and,  "  behold,  He  is  alive  for  evermore."**  He 
had  ascended  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty 
on  high;  and  there  He  "  stands,"  living  and  act- 
ing in  all  the  plenitude  of  endless  and  incor- 
ruptible life. 

One  thing  more  has  to  be  noticed:  that  this 
Lamb  is  the  central  figure  of  the  scene  before 
us,  "  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  and  of  the  living 
creatures,  and  of  the  elders."    To  Him  all  the 

•  1  Chron.  xxviii.  4.  §  Hos.  vi.  2,  3. 

tCol.  i.  26.  II  John  xix.  30. 

1 1  John  ii.  8.  1  Chap.  i.  18. 

**Chap.  i.  18. 


works  of  God,  both  in  creation  and  redemption, 
turn.  To  Him  the  old  covenant  led;  and  the 
prophets  who  were  raised  up  under  it  searched 
"  what  time  or  what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit 
of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  point  unto, 
when  it  testified  beforehand  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  and  the  glories  that  should  follow 
them."  *  From  Him  the  new  covenant  flowed, 
and  those  who  under  it  are  called  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth  recognise  in  Him  their  "  all 
and  in  all." f  The  Lamb  slaughtered,  raised 
from  the  grave,  ascended,  being  the  impersona- 
tion of  that  Divine  love  which  is  the  essence  of 
the  Divine  nature,  is  the  visible  centre  of  the 
universe.  He  is  "  the  image  of  the  invisible 
God,  the  First-born  of  all  creation:  for  in  Him 
were  all  things  created,  in  the  heavens  and  upon 
the  earth,  things  visible  and  things  invisible, 
whether  thrones,  or  dominions,  or  principalities, 
or  powers:  all  things  have  been  created  through 
Him,  and  unto  Him:  and  He  is  before  all 
things,  and  in  Him  all  things  consist.  And  He 
is  the  Head  of  the  Body,  the  Church:  who  is 
the  Beginning,  the  First-born  from  the  dead; 
that  in  all  things  He  might  have  the  pre- 
eminence. For  it  was  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
Father  that  in  Him  should  all  the  fulness  dwell; 
and  through  Him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto 
Himself,  having  made  peace  through  the  blood 
of  His  cross;  through  Him,  I  say,  whether 
things  upon  the  earth,  or  things  in  the 
heavens."  % 

Such  is  the  Lamb;  and  He  now  comes,  "and 
hath  taken  the  roll  out  of  the  right  hand  of  Him 
that  sat  on  the  throne."  Let  us  note  the  words 
"  hath  taken."  It  is  not  "  took."  St.  John  sees 
the  Lamb  not  only  take  the  roll,  but  keep  it. 
It  is  His, — His  as  the  Son,  in  whom  dwelleth 
all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily;  His  by 
right  of  the  victory  He  has  won;  His  as  the 
First-born  of  all  creation  and  the  Head  of  the 
Church.  It  is  His  to  keep,  and  to  unfold,  and 
to  execute,  "  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  for 
ever.     Amen."§ 

Therefore  is  He  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  to 
Him  all  praise  is  given. 

(Chap.  v.  8-10.)  It  is  not  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  the  figures  that  are  here  em- 
ployed; the  "harp,"  as  connected  with  the 
Temple  service,  being  the  natural  emblem 
of  praise,  and  the  "  bowls  full  of  incense " 
the  emblem  of  prayer.  But  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  observe  the  universality  of  the 
praises  and  the  prayers  referred  to,  for  as  the 
language  used  here  of  these  "  men  of  every 
tribe,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation," 
when  they  are  said  to  have  been  made  "  a  king- 
dom and  priests  unto  our  God,"  is  the  same  as 
that  of  chap.  i.  6,  we  seem  entitled  to  conclude 
that,  even  from  its  very  earliest  verses,  the 
Apocalypse  has  the  universal  Church  in  view. 

The  song  sung  by  this  great  multitude,  in- 
cluding even  the  representatives  of  nature,  now 
"  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into 
the  liberty  of  the  glory  of  the  children  of 
God,"  ||  is  wholly  different  from  that  of  chap.  iv. 
It  is  a  "  new  song,"  for  it  is  the  song  of  the 
"new  creation";  and  its  burden,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, is  not  creation,  but  redemption  by  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  a  redemption  through  which 
all  partaking  of  it  are  raised  to  a  higher  glory 
and  a  fairer  beauty  than  that  enjoyed  and  ex- 

*  1  Pet.  i.  11.  tCol.  iii.  11.  J  Col.  i.  15-20. 

$Rom.  ix.  5.  I  Rom.  viii.  2i. 
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hibited  before  sin  had  as  yet  entered  into  the 
world,  and  when  God  saw  that  all  that  He  had 
made  was  good. 

The  song  was  sung,  but  no  sooner  was  it 
sung  than  it  awoke  a  responsive  strain  from 
multitudes  of  which  we  have  not  yet  heard  (v. 
II,   12). 

These  are  the  angels,  who  are  not  within  the 
throne,  but  "  round  about  the  throne  and  the 
four  living  creatures  and  the  twenty-four 
elders."  Their  place  is  not  so  near  the  throne, 
so  near  the  Lamb.  "  For  not  unto  angels  did 
He  subject  the  inhabited  earth  to  come,  whereof 
we  speak."  *  He  subjected  it  to  man,  to  Him 
first  of  all  who,  having  taken  upon  Him  our 
human  nature,  and  in  that  nature  conquered, 
was  "  crowned  with  glory  and  honour,"  but  then 
also  to  the  members  of  His  Body,  who  shall  in 
due  time  be  exalted  to  a  similar  dignity  ana  shall 
"  reign  over  the  earth."  Yet  angels  rejoice 
with  man  and  with  creation  redeemed  and  pu- 
rified. They  "desire  to  look  into"t  these 
things:  "There  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the 
angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repent- 
eth."  \  He  who  was  God  manifested  in  flesh 
."  appeared "  after  His  resurrection  "  to  an- 
gels "§  and,  although  they  have  not  been  pur- 
chased with  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered  Lamb, 
their  hearts  are  filled  with  livelier  ecstasy  and 
their  voices  swell  out  into  louder  praise  while 
the  "  manifold  wisdom  of  God  is  made  known" 
to  them  in  their  heavenly  places.  | 

Even  this  is  not  all.  There  is  a  third  stage 
in  the  ascending  scale,  a  third  circle  formed  for 
the  widening   song   (v.   13). 

What  a  sublime  conception  have  we  here  be- 
fore us!  The  whole  universe,  from  its  remotest 
star  to  the  things  around  us  and  beneath  our 
feet,  is  one, — one  in  feeling,  in  emotion,  in  ex- 
pression; one  in  heart  and  voice.  Nothing  is 
said  of  evil.  Nor  is  it  thought  of.  It  is  in  the 
hands  of  God,  who  will  work  out  His  sovereign 
purposes  in  His  own  good  time  and  way.  We 
have  only  to  listen  to  the  universal  harmony, 
and  to  see  that  it  move  us  to  corresponding 
praise  (v.   14). 

The  redeemed  creation  is  once  more  singled 
out  for  special  mention.  At  chap.  iv.  8,  10,  they 
began  the  song;  now  we  return  to  them,  that 
they  may  close  it.  All  creation,  man  included, 
cries,  Amen.  The  glorified  Church  has  her 
heart  too  full  to  speak.  She  can  only  fall  down 
and  worship. 

The  distinction  between  chap.  iv.  and  chap.  v. 
must  now  be  obvious,  even  while  it  is  allowed 
that  the  same  general  thought  is  at  the  bottom 
of  both  chapters.  In  the  one  the  Church  when 
about  to  enter  on  her  struggle  has  the  call  ad- 
dressed to  her:  "  Believe  in  God."  In  the  other 
that  call  is  followed  up  by  the  glorified  Re- 
deemer: "  Believe  also  in  Me." 

Having  listened  to  the  call,  there  is  no  enemy 
that  she  need  fear,  and  no  trial  from  which  she 
need  shrink.  She  is  already  more  than  con- 
queror through  Him  that  loved  her.  As  we 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  these  chapters  we  cry, — 

"  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength, 
A  verv  present  help  in  trouble. 

Therefore  will  we  not  fear,  though  the  earth  do  change, 
And  though  the  mountains  be  moved  in  the  heart  of  the 

seas  ; 
Though  the  waters  thereof  roar  and  be  troubled,  " 

*  Heb.  ii.  5.  +1  Pet.  i.  12.  X  Luke  xv.  10. 

$  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  1  Eph.  iii.  10. 


Though  the  mountains  shake  with  the  swelling  thereof. 
There   is  a  river,  the  streams  whereof  make  glad  the 

city  of  God, 
The  holy  place  of  the  tabernacles  of  the  Most  High. 
God  is  in  the  midst  of  her  ;  she  shall  not  be  moved : 
God  shall  help  her,  and  that  right  early. 
The  nations  raged,  the  kingdoms  were  moved: 
He  uttered  His  voice,  the  earth  melted. 
The  Lord  of  hosts  is  with  us ; 
The  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge."  * 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  SEALED  ROLL  OPENED. 

Revelation  vi. 

With  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse  the 
main  action  of  the  book  may  be  said  properly 
to  begin.  Three  sections  of  the  seven  into 
which  it  is  divided  have  already  passed  under 
our  notice.  The  fourth  section,  extending  from 
chap.  vi.  1  to  chap,  xviii.  24,  is  intended  to  bring 
before  us  the  struggle  of  the  Church,  the  judg- 
ment of  God  upon  her  enemies,  and  her  final 
victory.  No  detail  of  historical  events  in  which 
these  things  are  fulfilled  need  be  looked  for. 
We  are  to  be  directed  rather  to  the  sources 
whence  the  trials  spring,  and  to  the  principles 
by  which  the  victory  is  gained.  At  this  point 
in  the  unfolding  of  the  visions  it  is  generally 
thought  that  there  is  a  pause,  an  interval  of 
quietness  however  brief,  and  a  hush  of  expecta- 
tion on  the  part  both  of  the  Seer  himself  and 
of  all  the  heavenly  witnesses  of  the  wondrous 
drama.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  foundation 
for  such  an  impression  in  the  text;  and  it  is 
more  in  keeping  alike  with  the  language  of  this 
particular  passage  and  with  the  general  proba- 
bilities of  the  case  to  imagine  that  the  "  light- 
nings and  voices  and  thunders,"  spoken  of  in 
chap.  iv.  5  as  proceeding  out  of  the  throne,  con- 
tinue to  re-echo  over  the  scene,  filling  the  hearts 
of  the  spectators  with  that  sense  of  awe  which 
they  are  naturally  fitted  to  awaken.  We  have 
to  meet  the  Lord  in  judgment.  We  are  to  be- 
hold the  Lamb  as  "  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah;  "  and  when  He  so  appears,  "the  moun- 
tains flow  down  at  His  presence."! 

The  Lamb  then,  who  had,  in  the  previous 
chapter,  taken  the  book  out  of  the  hand  of  Him 
that  sat  upon  the  throne,  is  now  to  open  it,  part 
by  part,  seal  by  seal. 

(Chap.  vi.  1.)  Particular  attention  ought 
to  be  paid  to  the  fact  that  the  true  read- 
ing of  the  last  clause  of  this  verse  is  not, 
as  in  the  Authorised  Version,  "  Come  and 
see,"  but  simply,  as  in  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion, "  Come."  The  call  is  not  addressed  to 
the  Seer,  but  to  the  Lord  Himself;  and 
it  is  uttered  by  one  of  the  four  living  crea- 
tures spoken  of  in  chap.  iv.  6,  who  are  "  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne  and  round  about  the 
throne,"  and  who  in  ver.  8  of  the  same  chapter 
are  the  first  to  raise  the  song  from  which  they 
never  rest,  saying,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the 
Lord,  God,  the  Almighty,  which  was  and  which 
is  and  which  is  to  come."  The  word  "  Come  " 
therefore  embodies  the  longing  of  redeemed 
creation  that  the  Lord,  for  the  completion  of 
whose  work  it  waits,  will  take  to  Him  His  great 
power  and  reign.  Not  so  much  for  the  perfect- 
ing of  its  own  happiness,  or  for  deliverance 
from  the  various  troubles  by  which  it  is  as  yet 
*  P&.  xlvi.  1-7.  t  Isa.  lxiv..  1. 
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beset,  and  not  so  much  for  the  manifestation  of 
its  Lord  in  His  abounding  mercy  to  His  own, 
does  the  creation  delivered  from  the  bondage  of 
dorruption  wait,  as  for  the  moment  when  Christ 
shall  appear  in  awful  majesty,  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords,  when  He  shall  banish  for 
ever  from  the  earth  the  sin  by  which  it  is  pol- 
luted, and  when  He  shall  establish,  from  the 
rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down  of  the 
same,  His  glorious  kingdom  of  righteousness, 
and  peace,  and  joy  in  the   Holy  Ghost. 

This  prospect  is  inseparably  associated  with 
the  Second  Coming  of  Him  who  is  now  con- 
cealed from  our  view;  and  therefore  the  cry  of 
the  whole  waiting  creation,  whether  animate  or 
inanimate,  to  its  Lord  is  "  Come."  The  cry, 
too,  and  that  not  only  in  the  case  of  the  first 
living  creature,  but  (according  to  a  rule  of  in- 
terpretation of  which  in  this  book  we  shall  often 
have  to  make  use)  in  the  case  of  the  three  that 
follow,  is  uttered  "  with  a  voice  of  thunder;  " 
and  thunder  is  always  an  accompaniment  and 
symbol  of  the  Divine  judgments. 

No  sooner  is  the  cry  heard  than  it  is  an- 
swered (vi.  2). 

Few  figures  of  the  Apocalypse  have  occa- 
sioned more  trouble  to  interpreters  than  that 
contained  in  these  words.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  particulars  seem  unmistakably  to  point  to 
the  Lord  Himself;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  first  rider  be  the  glorified  Redeemer,  it  is 
difficult  to  establish  that  harmonious  parallelism 
with  the  following  riders  which  appears  to  be 
required  by  the  well-ordered  arrangement  of  the 
visions  of  this  book.  Yet  it  is  clearly  impossi- 
ble to  regard  the  first  rider  as  merely  a  symbol 
of  war,  for  the  second  rider  would  then  convey 
the  same  lesson  as  the  first;  nor  is  there  any- 
thing in  the  text  to  establish  a  distinction,  fre- 
quently resorted  to,  by  which  the  first  rider  is 
tnought  to  denote  foreign,  and  the  second  civil, 
war.  Every  attempt  also  to  separate  the  white 
horse  of  this  vision  from  that  of  the  vision  at 
chap.  xix.  11  fails,  and  must  fail.  Probably  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  not  one  of  the  four  riders  is 
a  person.  Each  is  rather  a  cause,  a  manifesta- 
tion of  certain  truths  connected  with  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  when  that  kingdom  is  seen  to  be, 
in  its  own  nature,  the  judgment  of  the  world. 
Even  war,  famine,  and  death,  and  Hades,  which 
follow,  are  not  literally  these  things.  They  are 
simply  used,  as  scourges  of  mankind,  to  give 
general  expression  to  the  judgments  of  God. 
Thus  also  under  the  first  rider  the  cause  rather 
than  the  person  of  Christ  is  introduced  to  us, 
in  the  earliest  stage  of  its  victorious  progress, 
and  with  the  promise  of  its  future  triumph.  The 
various  points  of  the  description  hardly  need  to 
be  explained.  The  colour  of  the  horse  is 
white,  for  throughout  these  visions  that  colour 
is  always  the  symbol  of  heavenly  purity.  The 
rider  has  a  "  crown  given  "  him.  a  crown  of 
royalty.  He  has  in  his  hand  a  "  bow,"  the  in- 
strument of  war,  by  which  he  scatters  his  ene- 
mies like  stubble.*  Finally,  he  "  comes  forth 
conquering  and  to  conquer,"  for  his  victorious 
march  knows  no  interruption,  and  at  last  leaves 
no  foe  unvanquished.  In  the  first  rider  we  have 
thus  the  cause  of  Christ  in  its  essence,  as  that 
cause  of  light  which,  having  already  drawn  to 
it  the  sons  of  light,  has  become  darkness  to 
the  sons  of  darkness.  By  the  opening  of  the 
first  Seal  we  learn  that  this  cause  is  in  the  world, 
*  Isa.  xli.  2. 


that  this  kingdom  is  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  that 
they  who  oppose  it  shall  be  overwhelmed  with 
defeat. 

The  interpretation  now  given  of  the  first  rider 
as  one  who  rides  forth  to  judgment  on  a  sinful 
world  is  confirmed  by  what  is  said  of  the  three 
that  follow  him.  In  them  too  we  have  judg- 
ment, and  judgment  only,  while  the  three  judg- 
ments spoken  of — war,  famine,  and  death — are 
precisely  those  with  which  the  prophets  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  Saviour  Himself  in  the 
New  have  familiarised  our  thoughts.*  They  are 
not  to  be  literally  understood.  Like  all  else  in 
the  visions  of  St.  John,  they  are  used  symboli- 
cally; and  each  of  them  expresses  in  a  general 
form  the  calamities  and  woes,  the  misfortunes 
and  sorrows,  brought  by  sinful  men  upon  them- 
selves through  rejection  of  their  rightful  King. 

The  second  Seal  is  now  broken,  and  the  sec- 
ond rider  follows  (vi.  3,  4). 

The  second  horse  is  "  red,"  the  colour  of 
blood,  for  it  is  the  horse  of  war:  and  slaughter 
follows  it  as  its  rider  passes  over  "the  earth"; 
that  is,  not  over  the  earth  in  general,  but  over 
the  ungodly.  Two  things  in  this  vision  are  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  notice.  In  the  first  place, 
the  war  spoken  of  is  not  between  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked,  but  among  the  wicked  alone. 
The  wicked  "  slaughter  one  another."  All  per- 
sons engaged  in  these  internecine  conflicts  have 
cast  aside  the  offers  of  the  Prince  of  peace;  and, 
at  enmity  with  Him  who  is  the  only  true  founda- 
tion of  human  brotherhood,  they  are  also  at 
enmity  among  themselves.  Of  the  righteous 
nothing  is  yet  said.  We  are  left  to  infer  that 
they  are  safe  in  their  dwellings,  in  peaceable 
habitations,  and  in  quiet  resting-places.  By- 
and-by  we  shall  learn  that  they  are  not  only 
safe,  but  surrounded  with  joy  and  plenty.  In 
the  second  place,  the  original  word  translated 
"  slay "  both  in  the  Authorised  and  Revised 
Versions  deserves  attention.  It  is  a  sacrificial 
term,  the  same  as  that  found  in  chap.  v.  6,  where 
we  read  of  the  "slaughtered  Lamb";  and  here 
therefore,  as  there,  it  ought  to  be  rendered,  not 
"  slay,"  but  "  slaughter."  The  instant  we  so 
translate,  the  whole  picture  rises  before  our 
view  in  a  light  entirely  different  from  that  in 
which  we  commonly  regard  it.  What  judgment, 
nay,  what  irony  of  judgment,  is  there  in  the  ways 
of  God  when  He  visits  sinners  with  the  terrors 
of  His  wrath!  The  very  fate  which  men  shrink 
from  accepting  in  the  form  of  a  blessing  over- 
takes them  in  the  form  of  a  curse.  They  think 
to  save  their  life,  and  they  lose  it.  They  seek 
to  avoid  that  sacrifice  of  themselves  which,  made 
in  Christ,  lies  at  the  root  of  the  true  accom- 
plishment of  human  destiny;  and  they  are  con- 
strained to  substitute  for  it  a  sacrifice  of  an  al- 
together different  kind:  they  sacrifice,  they 
slaughter,  one  another. 

The  third  Seal  is  now  broken,  and  the  third 
rider  follows   (vi.  5,  6). 

The  third  living  creature  cries  as  the  two  be- 
fore it  had  done;  and  a  third  horse  comes  forth, 
the  colour  of  which  is  "  black,"  the  colour  of 
gloom  and  mourning  and  lamentation.  Nor 
can  there  be  any  doubt  that  this  condition  of 
things  is  produced  by  scarcity,  for  the  figure  of 
the  balance  and  of  measuring  bread  by  weight 
is  on  different  occasions  employed  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  express  the  idea  of  famine.  Thus 
among  the  threatenings  denounced  upon  Israel, 
*  Ezek.  vi.  11  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  6-8. 
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should  it  prove  faithless  to  God's  covenant,  we  presence  of  mine  enemies:  Thou  anointest  my 
read,  "And  when  I  have  broken  the  staff  of  head  with  oil;  my  cup  runneth  over."*  This  is 
your  bread,  ten  women  shall  bake  your  bread  in  the  table  the  supply  of  which  is  now  alluded  to. 
one  oven,  and  they  shall  deliver  you  your  bread  It  is  prepared  for  the  righteous  in  the  midst 
again  by  weight:  and  ye  shall  eat,  and  not  be  of  the  struggles  of  the  world,  and  in  the  pres- 
satisfied."  *  And  so  also,  when  Ezekiel  would  ence  of  their  enemies.  Oil  is  there  in  abun- 
describe  the  miseries  of  the  coming  siege  of  dance  to  anoint  the  heads  of  the  happy  guests, 
Jerusalem,  he  exclaims,  "  Moreover  He  said  and  their  cups  are  so  filled  with  plenty  that  they 
unto  me,  Son  of  man,  behold,  I  will  break  the  run  over.  In  the  words  under  consideration, 
staff  of  bread  in  Jerusalem:  and  they  shall  eat  accordingly,  we  have  no  limitation  of  the  ef- 
bread  by  weight,  and  with  care;  and  they  shall  fects  of  famine.  The  "wine"  and  the  "oil" 
drink  water  by  measure,  and  with  astonishment:  alluded  to  express  not  so  much  what  is  simply 
that  they  may  want  bread  and  water,  and  be  required  for  life  as  the  plenty  and  the  joy  of 
astonied  one  with  another,  and  consume  away  life;  and,  thus  interpreted,  they  are  a  figure  of 
for  their  iniquity." \  To  give  out  corn  by  the  care  with  which  God  watches  over  His  own 
weight  instead  of  measure  was  thus  an  emblem  people  and  supplies  all  their  wants.  While  His 
of  scarcity.  The  particulars  of  the  scarcity  here  judgments  are  abroad  in  the  earth  they  are  pro- 
described  are  obscured  to  the  English  reader  by  tected  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand.  He  has  taken 
the  unfortunate  translation,  both  in  this  passage  them  into  His  banqueting  house,  and  His  ban- 
and  elsewhere,  and  in  the  Revised  as  well  as  ner  over  them  is  love.  The  world  may  be 
the  Authorised  Version,  of  the  Greek  denarius  hungry,  but  they  are  fed.  As  the  children  of 
by  the  English  penny.  That  coin  was  of  the  Israel  had  light  in  their  dwellings  while  the 
value  of  fully  eightpence  of  our  money,  and  was  land  of  Egypt  lay  in  darkness,  so  while  the 
the  recognised  payment  of  a  labourer's  full  day's  world  famishes  the  followers  of  Jesus  have  all 
work4  In  ordinary  circumstances  it  was  suf-  and  more  than  all  that  they  require.  They  have 
ficient  to  purchase  eight  of  the  small  "  meas-  "  life,  and  that  abundantly."!  Thus  we  learn 
ures"  now  referred  to,  so  that,  when  it  could  buy  the  condition  of  the  children  of  God  during  the 
one  "  measure  "  only,  the  quantity  needed  by  a  trials  spoken  of  in  these  visions.  Under  the 
single  man  for  his  own  daily  food,  it  is  implied  second  Seal  we  could  only  infer  from  the  gen- 
that  wheat  had  risen  eight  times  in  price,  and  eral  analogy  of  this  book  that  they  were  safe, 
that  all  that  could  be  purchased  by  means  of  Now  we  know  that  they  are  not  only  safe,  but 
a  whole  day's  toil  would  suffice  for  no  more  than  that  they  are  enriched  with  every  blessing, 
one  individual's  sustenance,  leaving  nothing  for  They  have  oil  that  makes  the  face  of  man  to 
his  other  wants  and  the  wants  of  his  family,  shine,  and  bread  that  strengtheneth  his  heart.t 
No  doubt  "  three  measures  of  barley  "  could  be  The  fourth  Seal  is  now  broken,  and  the  fourth 
purchased   for   the    same   sum,    but   barley   was  rider  follows  (vi.  7-8). 

a  coarser  grain,  and  to  be  dependent  upon  it  The  colour  of  the  fourth  horse  is  "pale;"  it 
was  in  itself  a  proof  that  there  was  famine  in  has  the  livid  colour  of  a  corpse,  corresponding 
the  land.  Again,  as  in  the  previous  judgment,  to  its  rider,  whose  name,  Death,  is  in  this  case 
the  words  of  the  figure  are  not  to  be  literally  given.  "  Hades  followed  with  him,"  not  after 
understood.  What  we  have  before  us  is  not  him,  thus  showing  that  a  gloomy  and  dark 
famine  in  its  strict  sense,  but  the  judgment  of  region  beyond  the  grave  is  his  inseparable  at- 
God  under  the  form  of  famine;  and  this  second  tendant,  and  that  it  too  is  an  instrument  of 
judgment  is  climactic  to  the  first.  Men  say  to  God's  wrath.  In  chap.  i.  18  these  two  dire  com- 
themselves  that  they  will  live  at  peace  with  one  panions  had  also  been  associated  with  one  an- 
another,  and  sow,  and  reap,  and  plant  vineyards,  other;  and  it  is  important  to  notice  the  combina- 
and  eat  the  fruit  thereof.  But  in  doing  this  they  tion,  as  the  fact  will  afterwards  throw  light  upon 
are  mastered  by  the  power  of  selfishness;  the  one  of  the  most  difficult  visions  of  the  book, 
too  eager  pursuit  of  earthly  interests  defeats  its  "  Death  "  is  not  neutral  death,  that  separation 
end;  and,  under  the  influence  of  deeper  and  between  soul  and  body  which  awaits  every  in- 
more  mysterious  laws  than  the  mere  political  dividual  of  the  human  family  until  the  Saviour 
economist  can  discover,  fields  that  might  have  comes.  It  is  death  in  the  deeper  meaning  which 
been  covered  with  golden  harvests  lie  desolate  it  so  often  bears  in  Scripture,  and  especially  in 
and  bare.  the  writings  of  St.  John, — death  as  judgment. 
Nothing  has  yet  been  said  of  the  last  clause  In  like  manner  Hades  is  not  the  neutral  grave 
of  this  judgment:  "The  oil  and  the  wine  hurt  where  the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together, 
thou  not."  The  words  are  generally  regarded  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and 
as  a  limitation  of  the  severity  of  the  famine  where  the  weary  are  at  rest.  It  is  the  region 
previously  described,  and  as  a  promise  that  occupied  by  those  who  have  not  found  life  in 
even  in  judging  God  will  not  execute  all  His  Christ;  and,  not  less  than  death,  it  is  judgment, 
wrath.  The  interpretation  can  hardly  be  ac-  "  Death  "  and  "  Hades  "  then  are  the  culminat- 
cepted.  Not  only  does  it  weaken  the  force  of  ing  judgments  of  God  upon  "  the  earth,"  that  is, 
the  threatening,  but  the  meaning  thus  given  to  upon  the  wicked;  and  they  execute  their  mission 
the  figure  is  entirely  out  of  place.  Oil  and  wine  in  a  fourfold  manner:  by  the  "  sword,  and  fam- 
were  for  the  mansions  of  the  rich,  not  for  the  ine,  and  death,  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  earth." 
habitations  of  the  poor,  for  the  feast  and  not  The  world,  the  symbolic  number  of  which  is 
for  the  supply  of  the  common  wants  of  life,  four,  instead  of  blessing  such  as  submit  them- 
Nor  would  a  sufferer  from  famine  have  found  in  selves  to  its  sway,  turn.;  round  upon  them  with 
them  a  substitute  for  bread.  The  meaning  of  all  the  powers  at  its  command  and  kills  them, 
the  words  therefore  must  be  looked  for  in  a  The  wicked  "  are  sunk  down  in  the  pit  that  they 
wholly  different  direction.  "Thou  preparest  a  made:  in  the  net  which  they  hid  is  their  own 
table   before   me,"   says  the   Psalmist,   "  in   the  foot  taken."§ 

*  Lev.  xxvi.  a6.                 +  Ezek.  iv.  16,  17.  •  Ps.  xxiii.  5.                             t  Ps.  civ.  15, 

$Comp.  Matt.  xx.  a.  tjohn  x.  10.                               JPs.  ix.  15. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  say  why  authority  is  given 
death  and  Hades  over  no  more  than  "  the 
fourth  part  "  of  the  earth,  when  we  might  rather 
have  expected  that  their  dominion  would  be  ex- 
tended over  the  whole.  The  question  may  be 
asked  whether  it  is  possible  so  to  understand 
the  Seer  as  to  connect  a  "  fourth  part  "  of  the 
earth,  not  with  all  the  instruments  together,  but 
with  each  separate  instrument  of  judgment 
afterwards  named — one  fourth  to  be  killed  with 
the  sword,  a  second  with  famine,  a  third  with 
death,  and  a  fourth  by  wild  beasts.  Should  such 
an  idea  be  regarded  as  untenable,  the  probabil- 
ity is  that  a  fourth  part  is  mentioned  in  order 
to  make  room  for  the  climactic  rise  to  a  "  third 
part  "  afterwards  met  under  the  trumpet  judg- 
ments. 

The  end  of  the  first  four  Seals  has  now  been 
reached,  and  at  this  point  there  is  an  obvious 
break  in  the  hitherto  harmonious  progress  of 
the  visions.  No  fifth  rider  appears  when  the 
fifth  Seal  is  broken,  and  we  pass  from  the  ma- 
terial into  the  spiritual,  from  the  visible  into 
the  invisible  world.  That  the  transition  is  not 
accidental,  but  deliberately  made,  appears  from 
this,  that  the  very  same  principle  of  division 
marks  the  series  of  the  trumpets  at  chap.  ix.  1, 
and  of  the  bowls  at  chap.  xvi.  10.  We  have 
thus  the  number  seven  divided  into  its  two  parts 
four  and  three,  while  in  chaps,  ii.  and  iii.  we 
had  it  divided  into  three  and  four.  The  differ- 
ence is  easily  accounted  for,  three  being  the 
number  of  God,  or  the  Divine,  and  therefore 
taking  precedence  when  we  are  concerned  with 
the  existence  of  the  Church,  four  being  the 
number  of  the  world,  and  therefore  coming  first 
when  judgment  on  the  world  is  described.  It 
is  of  more  consequence,  however,  to  note  the 
fact  than  to  explain  it,  for  it  helps  in  no  small 
degree  to  illustrate  that  artificial  structure  of 
the  Apocalypse  which  is  so  completely  at  vari- 
ance with  the  supposition  that  it  describes  in  its 
successive  paragraphs  the  successive  historical 
events  of  the  Christian  age. 

Passing  then  into  a  different  region  of 
thought,  the  fifth  Seal  is  now  broken  (vi.  9,  11). 

The  vision  contained  in  these  verses  is  un- 
questionably a  crucial  one  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  Apocalypse,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  dwell  upon  it  for  a  little.  The  minor  details 
may  be  easily  disposed  of.  By  the  consent  of 
all  commentators  of  note,  the  "  altar  "  referred 
to  is  the  brazen  altar  of  sacrifice,  which  stood 
in  the  outer  court  both  of  the  Tabernacle  and 
the  Temple;  the  "  souls,"  or  lives,  seen  under  it 
are  probably  seen  under  the  form  of  blood,  for 
the  blood  was  the  life:  and  the  law  of  Moses 
commanded  that  when  animals  were  sacrificed 
the  blood  should  be  poured  out  "  at  the  bottom 
of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  which  is  before 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation;  "  *  while  the 
"little  time"  mentioned  in  ver.  11  can  mean 
nothing  else  than  the  interval  between  the  mo- 
ment when  the  souls  were  spoken  to  and  that 
when  the  killing  of  their  brethren  should  be 
brought  to  a  close. 

The  main  question  to  be  answered  is.  Whom 
do  these  "  souls  "  represent?  Are  they  Chris- 
tian martyrs,  suffering  perhaps  at  the  hands  of 
the  Jews  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  perhaps 
at  the  hands  of  the  world  to  the  end  of  time? 
Or  are  they  the  martyrs  of  the  Old  Testament 
dispensation,  Jewish  martyrs,  who  had  lived  and 

*  Lev.  iv.  7. 


died  in  faith?  Both  suppositions  have  been  en- 
tertained, though  the  former  has  been,  and  still 
is,  that  almost  universally  adopted.  Yet  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  latter  is  correct,  and 
that  several  important  particulars  of  the  pas- 
sage demand  its  acceptance. 

1.  Let  us  observe  how  these  martyrs  are 
designated.  They  had  been  slain  "  for  the  word 
of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  which  they  held." 
But  that  is  not  the  full  expression  of  Christian 
testimony.  As  we  read  in  many  other  passages 
of  the  book  before  us.  Christians  have  "  the 
testimony  of  Jesus."  *  The  addition  needed  to 
bring  out  the  Christian  character  of  the  testi- 
mony referred  to  is  wanting  here.  No  doubt 
the  saints  of  old  looked  forward  to  the  coming 
of  the  Christ;  but  the  testimony  "  of  Jesus  "  is 
the  testimony  pertaining  to  Him  as  a  Saviour 
come,  in  all  the  glory  of  His  person  and  in  all 
the  completeness  of  His  work.  It  is  a  testi- 
mony embracing  a  full  knowledge  of  the  Mes- 
siah; and  the  inference  is  natural  and  legitimate 
that  it  is  not  ascribed  to  the  souls  under  the 
altar,  because  they  neither  had  nor  could  have 
possessed  it. 

2.  The  cry  of  these  "  souls  "  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice, "  How  long,  O  Master,  the  holy  and  the 
true,"  where  the  word  "  Master,"  applied  also 
in  Acts  iv.  24  and  Jude  4  to  God  as  distinguished 
from  Christ,  corresponds  better  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Old  than  of  the  New  Testament  dis- 
pensation. 

3.  The  time  at  which  the  martyrs  had  been 
killed  belongs  not  to  the  present  or  the  future, 
but  to  the  past.  Like  all  the  other  Seals,  the 
fifth  is  opened  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era;  and  no  sooner  is  it  opened  than 
the  souls  are  seen.  It  is  true  that  the  Seer 
might  be  supposed  to  transport  himself  forward 
into  the  future,  and,  at  some  point  of  Christian 
history  more  or  less  distant,  to  console  Chris- 
tian martyrs  who  had  already  fallen  with  the 
assurance  that  they  had  only  to  wait  "  a  little 
time,"  until  such  as  were  to  be  their  later  com- 
panions in  martyrdom  should  have  shared  their 
fate.  But  such  a  supposition  is  inconsistent 
with  the  fact  that  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse 
always  thinks  of  the  Christian  age  as  one  hardly 
capable  of  being  divided;  while,  as  we  shall  im- 
mediately see  more  clearly,  it  would  make  it  im- 
possible to  explain  the  consolation  afforded  by 
the  bestowal  of  the  "  white  robe." 

4.  The  altar  under  which  the  blood  is  seen 
may  help  to  confirm  this  conclusion,  for  that 
blood  is  not  preserved  in  the  inner  sanctuary, 
in  that  "  heaven  "  which  is  the  ideal  home  of  all 
the  disciples  of  Jesus:  it  lies  beneath  the  altar  of 
the  outer  court. 

5.  The  main  argument,  however,  in  favour  of 
the  view  now  contended  for  is  to  be  found  in 
the  act  by  which  these  souls  were  comforted: 
"  And  there  was  given  them  to  each  one  a  white 
robe."  The  white  robe,  then,  they  had  not  ob- 
tained before;  and  yet  that  robe  belongs  during 
his  life  on  earth  to  every  follower  of  Christ. 
Nothing  is  more  frequently  spoken  of  in  these 
visions  than  the  "  white  robe  "  of  the  redeemed, 
and  it  is  obviously  theirs  from  the  first  moment 
when  they  are  united  to  their  Lord.  It  is  the 
robe  of  the  priesthood,  and  at  their  very  en- 
trance upon  true  spiritual  life  they  are  priests 
in  Him.  It  is  the  robe  with  which  the  faithful 
remnant  in  Sardis  had  been  arrayed  before  they 

»  Comp.  chaps,  i.  a,  9  ;  xi.  7  ;  *»'•  "1  J7  J  xix.  i°- 
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are  introduced  to  us,  for  they  had  not  "  defiled  " 
it;  and  the  emphasis  in  the  promise  there  given, 
"  They  shall  walk  with  Me  in  white,"  appears  to 
lie  upon  its  first  rather  than  its  second  clause.* 
Again,  the  promise  to  every  one  in  that  church 
that  "  overcometh  "  is  that  he  "  shall  be  arrayed 
in  white  garments;  "f  and  it  is  beyond  dispute 
that  the  promises  of  the  seven  epistles  belong 
to  the  victory  of  faith  gained  in  this  world,  not 
less  than  to  the  perfected  reward  of  victory  in 
the  world  to  come.  In  like  manner  the  La- 
odicean church  is  exhorted  to  buy  of  her  Lord 
"  white  garments  "  that  she  may  be  clothed,  as 
well  as  "  gold  "  that  she  may  be  enriched,  and 
"  eyesalve  "  that  she  may  see;t  and,  as  the  two 
latter  purchases  refer  to  her  present  state,  so 
also  must  the  former.  When,  too,  the  Lord 
is  united  in  marriage  to  His  Church,  it  is  said 
that  "  it  was  given  unto  her  that  she  should 
array  herself  in  fine  linen,  bright  and  pure;" 
and  that  fine  linen  is  immediately  explained  to 
be  "  the  righteous  acts  of  the  saints." 

Putting  all  these  passages  together,  we  are 
distinctly  taught  that  in  the  language  of  the 
Apocalypse  the  "  white  robe  "  denotes  that  per- 
fect righteousness  of  Christ,  both  external  and 
internal,  which  is  bestowed  upon  the  believer 
from  the  moment  when  he  is  by  faith  made  one 
with  Jesus.  It  is  that  more  perfect  justification 
of  which  St.  Paul  spoke  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia 
when  he  said  to  the  Jews,  "  By  Him  every  one 
that  believeth  is  justified  from  all  things,  from 
which  ye  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of 
Moses."  It  had  been  longed  for  by  the  saints 
of  the  Old  Testament,  but  had  never  been  fully 
bestowed  upon  them  until  Jesus  came.  David 
had  prayed  for  it:  "  Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and 
I  shall  be  clean:  wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter 
than  snow;  "  Isaiah  had  anticipated  it  when  he 
looked  forward  to  the  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord:  "  I  will  greatly  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  my 
soul  shall  be  joyful  in  my  God;  for  He  hath 
clothed  me  with  the  garments  of  salvation,  He 
hath  covered  me  with  the  robe  of  righteous- 
ness, as  a  bridegroom  decketh  himself  with 
ornaments,  and  as  a  bride  adorneth  herself  with 
her  jewels;  "  and  Ezekiel  had  celebrated  it  as 
the  chief  blessing  of  Gospel  times:  "Then  will 
I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall 
be  clean:  from  all  your  filthiness,  and  from  all 
your  idols,  will  I  cleanse  you.  .  .  .  And  ye 
shall  be  My  people,  and  I  will  be  your  God. 
I  will  also  save  you  from  all  your  unclean- 
nesses."  But  while  thus  prayed  for,  anticipated, 
and  greeted  from  afar,  the  fulness  of  blessing 
belonging  to  the  New  Testament  had  not  been 
actually  received  under  the  Old.  "  He  that  is 
but  little  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater 
than  John."§  As  we  are  taught  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  even  Abel,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abra- 
ham, Isaac.  Jacob,  Moses,  and  all  those  heroes 
of  faith  who  had  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought 
righteousness,  obtained  promises,  stopped  the 
mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the  power  of  fire,  es- 
caped the  edge  of  the  sword,  from  weakness 
were  made  strong,  waxed  mighty  in  war,  turned 
to  flight  armies  of  aliens — even  "  these  all,  hav- 
ing had  witness  borne  to  them  through  their 
faith,  received  not  the  promise:  God  having 
provided  some  better  thing  concerning  us,  that 
apart  from  us  they  should  not  be  made  per- 
fect"!     At  death  they  were  not  made  perfect. 

•     *Chap.  iii.  4.  t  Chap.  iii.  5.  J  Chap.  iii.  18. 
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They  passed  rather  into  a  holy  rest  where  they 
waited  until,  like  Abraham,  who  had  "  rejoiced 
that  he  should  see  Christ's  day,"  they  "  saw  it 
and  were  glad."  *  Then  the  "  white  robe  "  was 
given  them.  They  were  raised  to  the  level  of 
that  Church  which,  now  that  Jesus  had  come, 
rejoiced  in  Him  with  "a  joy  unspeakable  and 
glorified."  f 

These  considerations  appear  sufficient  to  de- 
cide the  point.  The  souls  under  the  altar  of 
the  fifth  Seal  are  the  saints,  not  of  Christianity, 
but  of  Judaism.  It  is  true  that  all  of  them  had 
not  been  literally  "  slaughtered."  But  it  is  a 
peculiarity  of  this  book,  of  which  further  proof 
will  be  afforded  as  we  proceed,  that  it  regards 
all  true  followers  of  Christ  as  martyrs.  Christ 
was  Himself  a  Martyr;  His  disciples  "follow" 
Him:  they  are  martyrs.  Christ's  Church  is  a 
martyr  Church.  She  dies  in  her  Master's  serv- 
ice, and  for  the  world's  good. 

One  point  more  ought  to  be  noticed  before  we 
leave  this  Seal.  The  language  of  these  souls 
under  the  altar  is  apt  to  offend  when  they  ap- 
parently cry  for  vengeance  upon  their  murder- 
ers: "  How  long  dost  Thou  not  avenge?"  Yet 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  so  to  interpret  their 
cry  is  to  do  injustice  to  the  whole  spirit  of  this 
book.  Strictly  speaking,  in  fact,  they  do  not 
themselves  cry.  It  is  their  blood  that  cries;  it 
is  the  wrong  done  to  them  that  demands  repara- 
tion. In  so  far  as  they  may  be  supposed  to 
cry,  they  have  in  view,  not  their  enemies  as 
persons,  but  the  evil  that  is  in  them,  and  that 
manifests  itself  through  them.  At  first  it  may 
seem  difficult  to  draw  the  distinction;  but  if  we 
pause  over  the  matter  for  a  little,  the  difficulty 
will  disappear.  Never  do  we  pity  the  sinner 
more,  or  feel  for  him  with  a  keener  sympathy, 
than  when  we  are  most  indignant  at  sin  and 
most  earnest  in  prayer  and  effort  for  its  de- 
struction. The  more  anxious  we  are  for  the 
latter,  the  more  must  we  compassionate  the 
man  who  is  enveloped  in  sin's  fatal  toils.  When 
we  long  therefore  for  the  hour  at  which  sin 
shall  be  overtaken  by  the  just  judgment  of  God, 
we  long  only  for  the  establishment  of  that 
righteous  and  holy  kingdom  which  is  insepara- 
bly bound  up  with  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
happiness  of  the  world. 

For  this  kingdom  then  the  saints  of  the  Old 
Testament,  together  with  all  their  "  brethren  " 
under  the  New  Testament,  who  like  them  are 
faithful  unto  death,  now  wait;  and  the  opening 
of  the  sixth  Seal  tells  us  that  it  is  at  hand  (vi. 
12-17). 

The  description  is  marked  by  almost  unpar- 
alleled magnificence  and  sublimity,  and  any  at- 
tempt to  dwell  upon  details  could  only  injure 
the  general  effect.  The  real  question  to  be  an- 
swered is,  To  what  does  it  apply?  Is  it  a  pic- 
ture of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  or  of  the 
final  Judgment?  Or  may  it  even  represent 
every  great  calamity  by  which  a  sinful  world  is 
overtaken?  In  each  of  these  senses,  and  in  each 
of  them  with  a  certain  degree  of  truth,  has  the 
passage  been  understood.  Each  is  a  part  of  the 
great  thought  which  it  embraces.  The  error  of 
interpreters  has  consisted  in  confining  the 
whole,  or  even  the  primary,  sense  tb  any  one  of 
them.  The  true  reference  of  the  passage  ap- 
pears to  be  to  the  Christian  dispensation,  espe- 
cially on  its  side  of  judgment.  That  dispensa- 
tion had  often  been  spoken  of  by  the  prophets 
*  John  viii.  56.  1 1  Pet.  i.  8  (R.  V.,  margin). 
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in  a  precisely  similar  way;  and  the  whole  de- 
scription of  these  verses,  alive  with  the  rich 
glow  of  the  Eastern  imagination,  is  taken  partly 
from  their  language,  and  partly  from  the  lan- 
guage of  our  Lord  in  the  more  prophetic  and 
impassioned  moments  of  His  life. 

Thus  it  was  that  Joel  had  announced  the  pur- 
pose of  God:  "And  I  will  show  wonders  in  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  blood,  and  fire,  and  pil- 
lars of  smoke.  The  sun  shall  be  turned  into 
darkness,  and  the  moon  into  blood,  before  the 
great  and  the  terrible  day  of  the  Lord  come," 
and  again,  "  The  sun  and  the  moon  shall  be 
darkened,  and  the  stars  shall  withdraw  their 
shining;  "  while,  apart  altogether  from  the  im- 
mediately preceding  and  following  words,  which 
prove  the  interpretation  above  given  to  be  cor- 
rect, this  announcement  of  Joel  was  declared  by 
St.  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  to  apply  to 
the  introduction  of  that  kingdom  of  Christ 
which,  in  the  gift  of  tongues,,  was  at  that  mo- 
ment exhibited  in  power.  In  like  manner  we 
read  in  the  prophet  Haggai,  "  For  thus  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts;  Yet  once,  it  is  a  little  while, 
and  I  will  shake  the  heavens,  and  the  earth,  and 
the  sea,  and  the  dry  land;  and  I  will  shake  all 
nations."  While,  again,  without  our  needing  to 
dwell  on  the  connection  in  which  the  words  oc- 
cur, we  find  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  applying  the  prophecy  to  the  circum- 
stances of  those  to  whom  he  wrote  at  a  time 
when  they  had  heard  the  voice  that  speaketh 
from  heaven,  and  had  received  the  kingdom  that 
cannot  be  moved.  The  prophet  Malachi  also, 
whose  words  have  been  interpreted  for  us  by 
our  Lord  Himself,  describes  the  day  of  Him 
whom  the  Baptist  was  to  precede  and  to  intro- 
duce as  the  day  that  "  burneth  as  a  furnace," 
as  "  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord." 
This  aspect,  too,  of  any  great  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  land  or  of  a  people  had  always  been 
presented  by  the  voice  of  prophecy  in  language 
from  which  the  words  before  us  are  obviously 
taken.  Thus  it  was  that  when  Isaiah  described 
the  coming  of  a  time  at  which  the  mountain  of 
the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established  in  the  top 
of  the  mountains  and  shall  be  exalted  above  the 
hills,  and  all  nations  shall  flow  into  it,  he  men- 
tions, among  its  other  characteristics,  "  And 
they  shall  go  into  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  and 
into  the  caves  of  the  earth,  for  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  for  the  glory  of  His  majesty,  when 
He  ariseth  to  shake  terribly  the  earth."  * 
When  the  same  prophet  details  the  burden  of 
Babylon  which  he  saw,  he  exclaims,  "  Behold, 
the  day  of  the  Lord  cometh,  cruel  both  with 
wrath  and  fierce  anger  to  make  the  land  a  deso- 
lation, and  to  destroy  the  sinners  thereof  out 
of  it.  For  the  stars  of  heaven  and  the  constel- 
lations thereof  shall  not  give  their  light:  the 
sun  shall  be  darkened  in  his  going  forth,  and 
the  moon  shall  not  cause  her  light  to  shine;  "  f 
and  again,  when  he  widens  his  view  from  Baby- 
lon to  a  guilty  world,  "  For  the  Lord  hath  in- 
dignation against  all  the  nations,  and  fury 
against  all  their  hosts.  .  .  .  And  all  the  host 
of  heaven  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  heavens 
shall  be  rolled  together  as  a  scroll:  and  all  their 
host  shall  fade  away,  as  the  leaf  falleth  from 
off  the  vine,  and  as  a  fading  fig  from  the  fig 
tree.":}:  Many  other  passages  of  a  similar  kind 
might  be  quoted  from  the  Old  Testament;  but, 
without  quoting  further  from  that  source,  it  may 
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be  enough  to  call  to  mind  that  when  our  Lord 
delivered  His  discourse  upon  the  last  things  He 
adopted  a  precisely  similar  strain:  "  Immedi- 
ately after  the  tribulation  of  those  days  shall  the 
sun  be  darkened,  and  the  moon  shall  not  give 
her  light,  and  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven, 
and  the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be 
shaken."  * 

Highly  coloured,  therefore,  as  the  language 
used  under  the  sixth  Seal  may  appear  to  us,  to 
the  Jew,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, it  was  simply  that  in  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  express  his  expectation  of  any 
new  dispensation  of  the  Almighty,  of  any  strik- 
ing crisis  in  the  history  of  the  world.  When- 
ever he  thought  of  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  as 
manifesting  Himself  in  a  greater  than  ordinary 
degree,  and  as  manifesting  Himself  in  that  truth 
and  righteousness  which  was  the  glorious  dis- 
tinction of  His  character,  he  took  advantage  ol 
such  figures  as  we  have  now  before  us.  To  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  therefore,  to  every  great  crisis 
in  human  history,  and  to  the  close  of  all,  they 
may  be  fittingly  applied.  In  the  eloquent  lan- 
guage of  Dr.  Vaughan,  "  These  words  are  won- 
derful in  all  senses,  not  least  in  this  sense:  that 
they  are  manifold  in  their  accomplishment. 
Wherever  there  is  a  little  flock  in  a  waste  wil- 
derness; wherever  there  is  a  Church  in  a  world; 
wherever  there  is  a  power  of  unbelief,  ungodli- 
ness, and  violence,  throwing  itself  upon  Christ's 
faith  and  Christ's  people  and  seeking  to  over- 
bear, and  to  demolish,  and  to  destroy;  whether 
that  power  be  the  power  of  Jewish  bigotry  and 
fanaticism,  as  in  the  days  of  the  first  disciples; 
or  of  pagan  Rome,  with  its  idolatries  and  its 
cruelties,  as  in  the  days  of  St.  John  and  of  the 
Revelation;  or  of  papal  Rome,  with  its  lying 
wonders  and  its  antichristian  assumptions,  in 
ages  later  still;  or  of  open  and  rampant  atheism, 
as  in  the  days  of  the  first  French  Revolution; 
or  of  a  subtler  and  more  insidious  infidelity,  like 
that  which  is  threatening  now  to  deceive,  if  it 
were  possible,  the  very  elect;  wherever  and 
whatever  this  power  may  be — and  it  has  had  a 
thousand  forms,  and  may  be  destined  yet  to 
assume  a  tnousand  more — then,  in  each  suc- 
cessive century,  the  words  of  Christ  to  His  first 
disciples  adapt  themselves  afresh  to  the  circum- 
stances of  His  struggling  servants;  warn  them 
of  danger,  exhort  them  to  patience,  arouse  them 
to  hope,  assure  them  of  victory;  tell  of  a  near 
end  for  the  individual  and  for  the  generation; 
tell  also  of  a  far  end,  not  for  ever  to  be  post- 
poned, for  time  itself  and  for  the  world;  predict 
a  destruction  which  shall  befall  each  enemy  of 
the  truth,  and  predict  a  destruction  which  shall 
befall  the  enemy  himself  whom  each  in  turn  has 
represented  and  served;  explain  the  meaning  of 
tribulation,  show  whence  it  comes,  and  point  to 
its  swallowing  up  in  glory;  reveal  the  moving 
hand  above,  and  disclose,  from  behind  the 
cloud  which  conceals  it,  the  clear,  definite  pur- 
pose and  the  unchanging,  loving  will.  Thus  un- 
derstood, each  separate  downfall  of  evil  becomes 
a  prophecy  of  the  next  and  of  the  last;  and  the 
partial  fulfilment  of  our  Lord's  words  in  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or  of  St.  John's  words 
in  the  downfall  of  idolatry  and  the  dismember- 
ment of  Rome,  becomes  itself  in  turn  a  new 
warrant  for  the  Church's  expectation  of  the 
Second  Advent  and  of  the  day  of  judgment."  f 
While,  however,  the  truth  of  these  words  may 
*  Matt.  xxiv.  29.    t  "  Lectures  on  the  Revelation,"  p.  170. 
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be  allowed,  it  is  still  necessary  to  urge  that  the 
primary  application  of  the  language  of  the  sixth 
Seal  is  to  no  one  of  such  events  in  particular, 
but  to  something  which  includes  them  all.  In 
other  words,  it  applies  to  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, viewed  in  its  beginning,  its  progress, 
and  its  end;  viewed  in  all  those  issues  which  it 
produces  in  the  world,  but  especially  on  the 
side  of  judgment. 

Nor  ought  such  dark  and  terrible  figures  to 
startle  us,  as  if  they  could  not  be  suitably  ap- 
plied to  a  dispensation  of  mercy,  of  grace  that 
we  cannot  fathom,  of  love  that  passeth  knowl- 
edge. The  Christian  dispensation  is  not  ef- 
feminacy. If  it  tells  of  abounding  compassion 
for  the  sinner,  it  tells  also  of  fire,  and  hail,  and 
vapour  of  smoke  for  the  sin.  If  it  speaks  at  one 
time  in  a  gentle  voice,  it  speaks  at  another  in 
a  voice  of  thunder;  and,  when  the  latter  is 
rightly  listened  to,  the  air  is  cleared  as  by  the 
whirlwind. 

Although,  therefore,  the  language  of  the 
prophets  and  of  this  passage  may  at  first  sight 
appear  to  be  marked  by  far  too  great  a  measure 
both  of  strength  and  of  severity  to  make  it  ap- 
plicable to  the  Gospel  age,  it  is  in  reality  neither 
too  strong  nor  too  severe.  It  is  at  variance 
only  with  the  verdict  of  that  superficial  glance 
which  is  satisfied  with  looking  at  phenomena  in 
their  outward  and  temporary  aspect,  and  which 
declines  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  things. 
So  long  as  man  is  content  with  such  a  spirit,  he 
is  naturally  enough  unstirred  by  any  powerful 
emotion;  and  he  can  only  say  that  words  of 
prophetic  fire  are  words  of  exaggeration  and  of 
false  enthusiasm.  But  no  sooner  does  he  catch 
that  spirit  of  the  Bible  which  brings  him  into 
contact  with  eternal  verities  than  his  tone 
changes.  He  can  no  longer  rest  upon  the  sur- 
face. He  can  no  longer  dismiss  the  thought  of 
mighty  issues  at  stake  around  him  with  the  re- 
flection that  "  all  the  world's  a  stage,  and  all 
the  men  and  women  on  it  only  players."  When 
from  the  shore  he  looks  out  upon  the  mass  of 
waters  stretching  before  him,  he  thinks  not 
merely  of  the  light  waves  rippling  at  his  feet 
and  losing  themselves  in  the  sand,  but  of  the 
unfathomed  depths  of  the  ocean  from  which 
they  come,  and  of  those  mysterious  movements 
of  it  which  they  indicate.  He  sees  sights,  he 
hears  sounds,  which  the  common  eye  does  not 
see,  and  the  common  ear  does  not  hear.  The 
slightest  motion  of  the  soil  speaks  to  him  of 
earthquakes;  the  handful  of  snow  loosened  from 
the  mountain-side,  of  avalanches;  the  simplest 
utterance  of  awe,  of  a  cry  that  the  mountains 
and  the  hills  are  falling.  The  great  does  not 
become  to  him  little;  but  the  little  becomes 
great.  There  is  thus  no  exaggeration  in  the 
strength  or  even  in  the  severity  of  prophetic 
figures.  The  prophet  has  passed  from  the 
world  of  shadows,  flitting  past  him  and  disap- 
pearing, into  the  world  of  realities,  Divine,  un- 
changeable, and  everlasting. 

CHAPTER   V. 

CONSOLATORY  VISIONS. 

Revelation  vii. 

Six  of  the  seven  Seals  have  been  opened  by 
the  "  Lamb,"  who  is  likewise  the  "  Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah."    They  have  dealt,  in  brief  but 


pregnant  sentences,  with  the  whole  history  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  world  throughout  the 
Christian  age.  No  details  of  history  have  in- 
deed been  spoken  of,  no  particular  wars,  or 
famines,  or  pestilences,  or  slaughters,  or  pres- 
ervations of  the  saints.  Everything  has  been 
described  in  the  most  general  terms.  We  have 
been  invited  to  think  only  of  the  principles  of 
the  Divine  government,  but  of  these  as  the 
most  sublime  and,  according  to  our  own  state 
of  mind,  the  most  alarming  or  the  most  con- 
solatory principles  that  can  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  men.  God,  has  been  the  burden  of 
the  six  Seals,  is  King  over  all  the  earth. 
"  Why  do  the  heathen  rage,  and  the  people 
imagine  a  vain  thing? "  Why  do  they  exalt 
themselves  against  the  sovereign  Ruler  of 
the  universe,  who  said  to  the  Son  of  His 
love,  when  He  made  Him  Head  over  all 
things  for  His  Church,  "  Thou  art  My  Son;  this 
day  have  I  begotten  Thee;  "  "  Rule  Thou  in  the 
midst  of  Thine  enemies"?*  Listening  to  the 
voice  of  these  Seals,  we  know  that  the  world, 
with  all  its  might,  shall  prevail  neither  against 
the  Head  nor  against  the  members  of  the  Body. 
Even  when  apparently  successful  it  shall  fight 
a  losing  battle.  Even  when  apparently  defeated 
Christ  and  they  who  are  one  with  Him  shall 
march  to  victory. 

We  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  Seals  of  chap, 
vi.  follow  one  another  in  chronological  succes- 
sion, or  that  each  of  them  belongs  to  a  definite 
date.  The  Seer  does  not  look  forward  to  age 
succeeding  age  or  century  century.  To  him  the 
whole  period  between  the  first  and  the  second 
coming  of  Christ  is  but  "  a  little  time,"  and 
whatever  is  to  happen  in  it  "  must  shortly  come 
to  pass."  In  truth  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  deal 
with  the  lapse  of  time  at  all.  He  deals  with  the 
essential  characteristics  of  the  Divine  govern- 
ment in  time,  whether  it  be  long  or  short.  Shall 
the  revolving  years  be  in  our  sense  short,  these 
characteristics  will  nevertheless  come  forth  with 
a  clearness  that  shall  leave  man  without  excuse. 
Shall  they  be  in  our  sense  long,  the  unfolding 
of  God's  eternal  plan  will  only  be  again  and 
again  made  manifest.  He  with  whom  we  have 
to  do  is  without  beginning  of  days  or  end  of 
years,  the  I  am,  unchangeable  both  in  the  at- 
tributes of  His  own  nature,  and  in  the  execu- 
tion of  His  purposes  for  the  world's  redemp- 
tion. Let  us  cast  our  eyes  along  the  centuries 
that  have  passed  away  since  Jesus  died  and 
rose  again.  They  are  full  of  one  great  lesson. 
At  every  point  at  which  we  pause  we  see  the 
Son  of  God  going  forth  conquering  and  to  con- 
quer. We  see  the  world  struggling  against  His 
righteousness,  refusing  to  submit  to  it,  and 
dooming  itself  in  consequence  to  every  form  of 
woe.  We  see  the  children  of  God  following  a 
crucified  Redeemer,  but  preserved,  sustained, 
animated,  their  cross,  like  His,  their  crown. 
Finally,  as  we  realise  more  and  more  deeply 
what  is  going  on  around  us,  we  feel  that  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  earthquake,  that  the 
sun  and  the  moon  have  become  black,  and  that 
the  stars  of  heaven  are  falling  to  the  earth; 
yet  by  the  eye  of  faith  we  pierce  the  darkness, 
and  where  are  all  our  adversaries?  Where  are 
the  kings  and  the  potentates,  the  rich  and  the 
powerful  of  the  earth,  of  an  ungodly  and  per- 
secuting world?  They  have  hid  themselves  in 
the  caves  and  in  the  rocks  of  the  mountains; 
*  Ps.  ii.  7  ;  ex.  7. 
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and  we  hear  them  say  to  the  mountains  and  to 
the  rocks,  "  Fall  on  us,  and  hide  us  from  the 
face  of  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  from 
the  wrath  of  the  Lamb:  for  the  great  day  of 
their  wrath  is  come;  and  who  is  able  to 
stand?" 

With  the  beginning  of  chap.  vii.  we  might  ex- 
pect the  seventh  Seal  to  be  opened;  but  it  is  the 
manner  of  the  apocalyptic  writer,  before  any 
final  or  particularly  critical  manifestation  of  the 
wrath  of  God,  to  present  us  with  visions  of 
consolation,  so  that  we  may  enter  into  the  thick- 
est darkness,  even  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  without  alarm.  We  have  already  met 
with  this  in  chaps,  iv.  and  v.  We  shall  meet 
with  it  again.  Meanwhile  it  is  here  illustrated 
(vii.  1-8). 

Although  various  important  questions,  which 
we  shall  have  to  notice,  arise  in  connection  with 
this  vision,  there  never  has  been,  as  there 
scarcely  can  be,  any  doubt  as  to  its  general 
meaning.  In  its  main  features  it  is  taken  from 
the  language  of  Ezekiel,  when  that  prophet 
foretold  the  approaching  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem: "  He  cried  also  with  a  loud  voice  in  mine 
ears,  saying,  Cause  them  that  have  charge  over 
the  city  to  draw  near,  even  every  man  with 
his  destroying  weapon  in  his  hand.  And,  be- 
hold, six  men  came  from  the  way  of  the  higher 
gate,  which  lieth  toward  the  north,  and  every 
man  a  slaughter  weapon  in  his  hand;  and  one 
man  among  them  was  clothed  with  fine  linen, 
with  a  writer's  inkhorn  by  his  side.  .  .  .  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Go  through  the  midst 
of  the  city,  through  the  midst  of  Jerusalem,  and 
set  a  mark  upon  the  foreheads  of  the  men  that 
sigh  and  that  cry  for  all  the  abominations  that 
be  done  in  the  midst  thereof.  .  .  .  And,  behold, 
the  man  clothed  with  linen,  which  had  the  ink- 
horn  by  his  side,  reported  the  matter,  saying, 
I  have  done  as  Thou  hast  commanded  me."  * 
Preservation  of  the  faithful  in  the  midst  of 
judgment  on  the  wicked  is  the  theme  of  the  Old 
Testament  vision,  and  in  like  manner  it  is  the 
theme  of  this  vision  of  St.  John.  The  "  winds  " 
are  the  symbols  of  judgment;  and,  being  in 
number  "  four  "  and  held  by  "  four  angels  stand- 
ing at  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,"  they  indi- 
cate that  the  judgment,  when  inflicted,  will  be 
universal.  There  is  no  place  to  which  the  un- 
godly can  escape,  none  where  they  shall  not  be 
overtaken  by  the  wrath  of  God.  "  He  that 
fleeth  of  them,"  says  the  Almighty  by  His 
prophet,  "  shall  not  flee  away,  and  he  that  es- 
capeth  of  them  shall  not  be  delivered.  Though 
they  dig  into  hell,  thence  shall  Mine  hand  take 
them;  though  they  climb  up  to  heaven,  thence 
will  I  bring  them  down:  and  though  they  hide 
themselves  in  the  top  of  Carmel,  I  will  search 
and  take  them  out  thence;  and  though  they  be 
hid  from  My  sight  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
thence  will  I  command  the  serpent,  and  he  shall 
bite  them."f 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  the  safety  of  the 
righteous  is  secured,  and  that  in  a  way,  as  com- 
pared with  the  way  of  the  Old  Testament,  pro- 
portionate to  the  superior  greatness  of  their 
privileges.  They  are  marked  as  God's,  not  by 
a  man  out  of  the  city,  but  by  an  "  angel  ascend- 
ing from  the  sun-rising,"  the  quarter  whence 
proceeds  that  light  of  day  which  gilds  the  lofti- 
est mountain-tops  and  penetrates  into  the  dark- 
est recesses  of  the  valleys.  This  angel,  with  his 
*  Ezek.  ix.  t  Amos  ix.  1-3. 


"  great  voice,"  is  probably  the  Lord  Himself 
appearing  by  His  angel.  The  mark  impressed 
upon  the  righteous  is  more  than  a  mere  mark: 
it  is  a  "  seal  " — a  seal  similar  to  that  with  which 
Christ  was  "sealed;"*  the  seal  which  in  the 
Song  of  Songs  the  bride  desires  as  the  token  of 
the  Bridegroom's  love  to  her  alone:  "Set  me 
as  a  seal  upon  Thine  heart,  as  a  seal  upon 
Thine  arm;"f  the  seal  which  expresses  the 
thought,  "  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are 
His."t  Finally,  this  seal  is  impressed  "on  the 
forehead,"  on  that  part  of  the  body  on  which 
the  high-priest  of  Israel  wore  the  golden  plate, 
with  its  inscription,  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord." 
Such  a  seal,  manifest  to  the  eyes  of  all,  was  a 
witness  to  all  that  they  who  bore  it  were  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Redeemer  before  all,  even 
before  His  Father  and  the  holy  angels.^ 

When  we  turn  to  the  numbers  sealed,  every 
reader  who  reflects  for  a  moment  will  allow 
that  they  must  be  symbolically,  and  not  literally, 
understood.  Twelve  thousand  out  of  each  of 
twelve  tribes,  in  all  "  a  hundred  and  forty  and 
four  thousand,"  bears  upon  its  face  the  stamp 
of  symbolism.  It  is  more  difficult  to  answer  the 
question,  Who  are  they?  Are  they  Jewish 
Christians,  or  are  they  the  whole  multitude  of 
God's  faithful  people  belonging  to  the  Church 
universal,  but  indicated  by  a  figure  taken  from 
Judaism? 

The  question  now  asked  is  of  greater  than 
ordinary  importance,  for  upon  the  answer  given 
to  it  largely  depends  the  solution  of  the  problem 
whether  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel  and 
the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  are  the  same.  If 
the  first  vision  of  the  chapter  relating  to  those 
sealed  out  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  speak  only  of 
Jewish  Christians,  and  the  second  vision,  be- 
ginning at  ver.  9,  of  "  the  great  multitude  which 
no  man  could  number,"  speak  of  Gentile 
Christians,  it  will  follow  that  the  writer  ex- 
hibits a  particularistic  tendency  altogether  at 
variance  with  the  universalism  of  the  author  of 
the  fourth  Gospel.  Gentile  Christians  will  be, 
as  they  have  been  called,  an  "  appendix  "  to  the 
Jewish-Christian  Church;  and  the  followers  of 
Jesus  will  fail  to  constitute  one  flock  all  the 
members  of  which  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  God, 
occupy  the  same  position,  and  enjoy  the  same 
privileges.  The  first  impression  produced  by 
the  vision  of  the  sealed  is  undoubtedly  that  it 
refers  to  Jewish  Christians,  and  to  them  alone. 
Many  considerations,  however,  lead  to  the 
wider  conclusion  that,  under  a  Jewish  figure, 
they  include  all  the  followers  of  Christ,  or  the 
universal  Church.  Some  of  these  at  least  ought 
to  be  noticed. 

1.  We  have  not  yet  found,  and  we  shall  not 
find  in  any  later  part  of  the  Apocalypse,  a  dis- 
tinction drawn  between  Jewish  and  Gentile 
Christians.  To  the  eye  of  the  Seer,  the  Church 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  one.  There  is  in 
it  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  barbarian,  Scythian, 
bond,  nor  free.  He  recognises  in  it  in  its  col- 
lective capacity  the  Body  of  Christ,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  which  occupy  the  same  relation  to  their 
Lord,  and  stand  equally  in  grace.  He  knows 
indeed  of  a  distinction  between  the  Jewish 
Church,  which  waited  for  the  coming  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  Christian  Church,  which  rejoiced 
in  Him  as  come;  but  he  knows  also  that  when 
Jesus  did  come  the  privileges  of  the  latter  were 


*  John  vi.  27. 
t  Cant.  viii.  3. 
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bestowed  upon  those  in  the  former  who  had 
looked  onward  to  Christ's  day,  and  that  they 
were  arrayed  in  the  same  "  white  robe."  Un- 
der all  the  six  Seals,  accordingly,  embracing  the 
whole  period  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  there 
is  not  a  single  word  to  suggest  the  thought  that 
the  Christian  Church  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  struggle,  the  preservation,  and  the  victory 
belong  equally  to  all.  A  similar  remark  may  be 
made  on  the  epistles  to  the  seven  churches, 
which  unquestionably  contain  a  representation 
of  that  Church  the  fortunes  of  which  are  to  be 
afterwards  described.  In  these  epistles  Christ 
walks  equally  in  the  midst  of  every  part  of  it; 
and  promises  are  made,  not  in  one  form  to  one 
member  and  in  another  to  another,  but  always 
in  precisely  the  same  terms  to  "  him  that  over- 
cometh."  It  would  be  out  of  keeping  with  this 
were  we  now,  when  a  similar  topic  of  preserva- 
tion is  on  hand,  to  be  introduced  to  a  Jewish- 
Christian  as  distinguished  from  a  Gentile-Chris- 
tian Church. 

2.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  Seer  to  heighten 
and  spiritualise  all  Jewish  names.  The  Temple, 
the  Tabernacle,  the  Altar,  Mount  Zion,  and 
Jerusalem  are  to  him  the  embodiments  of  ideas 
deeper  than  those  literally  conveyed  by  them. 
Analogy  therefore  might  suggest  that  this  also 
would  be  the  case  with  the  word  "  Israel." 
Nay,  it  would  even  be  the  more  natural  so  to 
use  that  word,  because  it  is  so  often  used  in  the 
same  spiritual  sense  in  other  parts  of  the  New 
Testament:  "  But  they  are  not  all  Israel  which 
are  of  Israel;  "  "  And  as  many  as  shall  walk  by 
this  rule,  peace  be  upon  them,  and  mercy,  and 
upon  the  Israel  of  God."  *  Nor  need  we  be 
startled  by  that  employment  of  the  word 
"  tribes,"  which  may  seem  to  give  more  pre- 
cision to  the  idea  that  Jewish  Christians  are 
designated  by  the  term,  for  St.  John,  in  his  pe- 
culiar way  of  looking  at  men,  beheld  "  tribes  " 
not  only  among  the  Jews,  but  among  all  na- 
tions: "And  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  shall 
mourn  over  Him."f  In  chap.  xxi.  12,  too,  the 
"  twelve  tribes  "  plainly  include  all  believers. 

3.  The  enumeration  of  the  tribes  of  Israel 
given  in  these  verses  is  different  from  any  other 
enumeration  of  the  kind  contained  in  Scripture. 
Thus  the  tribe  of  Dan  is  omitted;  and,  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  at  least  the  later  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  that  of  Levi  is  inserted;  while 
Joseph  also  is  substituted  for  Ephraim:  and  the 
order  in  which  the  twelve  are  given  has  else- 
where no  parallel.  Points  such  as  these  may 
appear  trifling,  but  they  are  not  without  impor- 
tance. No  student  of  the  Apocalypse  will  im- 
agine that  they  are  accidental  or  undesigned. 
He  may  not  be  able  to  satisfy  either  himself  or 
others  as  to  the  grounds  upon  which  St.  John 
proceeded,  but  that  there  were  grounds  sufficient 
to  the  Apostle  himself  for  what  he  did  he  will 
not  for  a  moment  doubt.  One  thing  may,  how- 
ever, be  said.  If  the  changes  can  be  explained 
at  all,  it  must  be  by  considerations  springing 
out  of  the  heart  of  the  Christian  community, 
and  not  out  of  any  suggested  by  the  relations 
of  the  tribes  of  Judaism  to  one  another.  Levi 
may  thus  be  inserted,  instead  of  standing  apart 
as  formerly,  because  in  Christ  Jesus  there  was 
no  priestly  tribe:  all  Christians  were  priests; 
Dan  may  be  omitted  because  that  tribe  had 
chosen  the  serpent  as  its  emblem,  and  St.  John 
not    only    felt    with    peculiar    power    the    direct 
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antagonism  to  Christ  of  "  the  old  serpent  the 
devil,"  *  but  had  been  accustomed  to  see  in  the 
traitor  Judas,  who  had  been  expelled  from  the 
apostolic  band,  and  for  whom  another  apostle 
had  been  substituted,  the  very  impersonation 
or  incarnation  of  Satan  ;f  Ephraim  also  may 
have  been  replaced  by  Joseph  because  of  its 
enmity  to  Judah,  the  tribe  out  of  which  Jesus 
sprang;  while  Judah,  the  fourth  son  of  Jacob, 
may  head  the  list  because  it  was  the  tribe  in 
which   Christ  was  born. 

4.  Some  of  the  expressions  of  the  passage 
are  inconsistent  with  the  limitation  of  the  sealed 
to  any  special  class  of  Christian's.  Why,  for 
example,  should  the  holding  back  of  the  winds 
be  universal?  Would  it  not  have  been  enough 
to  restrain  the  winds  that  blew  on  Jewish 
Christians,  and  not  the  winds  of  the  whole 
earth?  And  again,  why  do  we  meet  with  lan- 
guage of  so  general  a  character  as  that  of 
ver.  3:  "till  we  shall  have  sealed  the  servants 
of  our  God"?  This  designation  "servants" 
seems  to  include  the  whole  number,  and  not 
some  only,  of  God's  children. 

5.  If  God's  servants  from  among  the  Gentiles 
are  not  now  sealed,  the  Apocalypse  mentions 
no  other  occasion  when  they  were  so.  It  is 
true  that,  according  to  the  ordinary  interpreta- 
tion of  the  next  vision,  they  are  admitted  to  the 
happiness  of  heaven;  but  we  may  well  ask 
whether,  if  the  sealing  be  the  emblem  of  preser- 
vation amidst  worldly  troubles,  they  ought  not 
also,  at  one  time  or  another,  to  have  been 
sealed  on  earth. 

6.  The  sealed  are  marked  upon  their  "  fore- 
heads," and  in  chap.  xxii.  4  all  believers  are 
marked  in  a  similar  way. 

7.  We  shall  meet  again  this  number  of  a  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  thousand  in  chap.  xiv. ;  and, 
while  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  same  per- 
sons are  on  both  occasions  included  in  it,  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  at  least  the  whole  number  of 
the  redeemed  is  meant. 

8.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  contrasts  of 
the  Apocalypse  lead  directly  to  a  similar  con- 
clusion. St.  John  always  sees  light  and  dark- 
ness standing  over  against  each  other,  and  ex- 
hibiting themselves  in  a  correspondence  which, 
extending  even  to  minute  details,  aids  the  task 
of  the  interpreter.  Now  in  many  passages  of 
this  book  we  find  Satan  not  only  marking  his 
followers,  but,  precisely  as  here,  marking  them 
upon  the  "  forehead;  "|  and  it  is  impossible  to 
resist  the  conclusion  that  the  one  marking  is 
the  antithesis  of  the  other.  But  this  mark  is 
imprinted  by  Satan  upon  all  his  followers,  and 
the  inference  is  legitimate  that  the  seal  of  the 
living  God  is  in  like  manner  imprinted  upon  all 
the  followers  of  Jesus. 

9.  One  more  reason  may  be  assigned  for  this 
conclusion.  If  ver.  4,  with  its  "  hundred  and 
forty  and  four  thousand  out  of  every  tribe  of 
the  children  of  Israel,"  is  to  be  understood  of 
Jewish  Christians  alone,  the  contrast  between 
it  and  ver.  9,  with  its  "  great  multitude,  which 
no  man  can  number,  out  of  every  nation,  and  of 
all  tribes,  and  peoples,  and  tongues,"  makes  it 
necessary  to  understand  the  latter  of  Gentile 
Christians  alone.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the 
comprehensive  enumeration  of  this  verse  may 
include  Jewish  as  well  as  Gentile  Christians. 
Placed  over  against  the  very  definite  statement 

*  Comp.  chap.  xii.  9.  tjohnxiii.  a. 
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of  ver.  4,  it  can  only,  according  to  the  style  of 
the  Apocalypse,  be  referred  to  persons  who 
have  come  out  of  the  heathen  world  in  the  four- 
fold conception  of  its  parts.  Now,  whatever 
may  be  the  precise  interpretation  of  the  second 
vision  of  the  chapter,  it  is  undeniable  that  it 
unfolds  a  higher  stage  of  privilege  and  glory 
than  the  first.  It  will  thus  follow  on  the  sup- 
position now  combated  that  at  the  very  instant 
when  the  Apostle  is  said  to  be  placing  Gentile 
Christians  in  a  position  of  inferiority  to  Jewish 
Christians,  and  when  he  is  treating  the  one  as 
simply  an  "  appendix  "  to  the  other,  he  speaks 
of  them  as  the  inheritors  of  a  far  greater 
"  weight  of  glory/'  St.  John  could  not  be  thus 
inconsistent  with  himself. 

The  conclusion  from  all  that  has  been  said 
is  plain.  The  vision  of  the  sealing  does  not 
apply  to  Jewish  Christians  only,  but  to  the  uni- 
versal Church.  When  the  judgments  of  God 
are  abroad  in  the  world,  all  the  disciples  of 
Christ  are  sealed  for  preservation  against  them. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said,  the 
reader  may  still  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  that 
two  pictures  of  the  same  multitude  should  be 
presented  to  us  drawn  on  such  entirely  different 
lines.  What  is  the  meaning  of  it?  he  may  ex- 
claim. What  is  the  Seer's  motive  in  doing  so? 
The  explanation  is  not  difficult.  An  attentive 
examination  of  the  structural  principles  marking 
the  writings  of  St.  John  will  show  that  they  are 
distinguished  by  a  tendency  to  set  forth  the 
same  object  in  two  different  lights,  the  latter 
of  which  is  climactic  to  the  former,  as  well  as, 
for  the  most  part  at  least,  taken  from  a  different 
sphere.  The  writer  is  not  satisfied  with  a  single 
utterance  of  what  he  desires  to  impress  upon  his 
readers.  After  he  has  uttered  it  for  the  first 
time,  he  brings  it  again  before  him,  works  upon 
it,  enlarges  it,  deepens  it,  sets  it  forth  with 
stronger  and  more  vivid  colouring.  The  funda- 
mental idea  is  the  same  on  both  occasions;  but 
on  the  second  it  is  the  centre  of  a  circle  of 
wider  circumference,  and  it  is  uttered  in  a  more 
impressive  manner.  Want  of  space  will  not 
permit  the  illustration  of  this  by  an  appeal 
either  to  the  nature  of  Hebrew  thought  in  gen- 
eral, or  to  the  other  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  owe  their  authorship  to  St.  John. 
It  must  be  enough  to  say  that  the  fourth  Gospel 
bears  deep  and  important  traces  of  this  char- 
acteristic, and  that  difficult  passages  in  it  not 
otherwise  explicable  seem  to  be  solved  by  its 
application.  The  main  point  to  be  kept  in  view 
is  that  the  principle  in  question  may  be  traced 
on  many  different  occasions  both  in  the  fourth 
Gospel  and  in  the  Apocalypse.  One  of  these 
has  indeed  already  come  under  our  notice  in  the 
case  of  the  "  golden  candlesticks  "  and  of  the 
"  stars  "  in  chap.  i.  of  this  book.  The  two  fig- 
ures relate  to  the  same  object,  but  the  second 
is  climactic  to  the  first,  and  it  is  taken  from  a 
larger  field.  The  same  principle  meets  us  here. 
The  second  vision  of  chap.  vii.  is  climactic  to 
the  first,  and  the  field  from  which  it  is  drawn 
is  larger.  The  analogy,  however,  not  of  the 
golden  candlesticks  and  of  the  stars  only,  but 
of  many  other  passages  of  a  similar  kind,  war- 
rants the  inference  that  both  the  visions  relate 
to  the  same  thing,  although  the  aspect  in  which 
it  is  looked  at  is  in  each  case  different.  Any 
difficulty  therefore  at  first  presented  by  the 
double  picture  disappears;  while  the  peculiarity 
of    structure   exhibited   not   only   helps   to   lead 


11s  to  a  Johannine  authorship,  but  tends  pow- 
erfully to  establish  the  correctness  of  the  inter- 
pretation now  adopted. 

We  are  thus  entitled  to  conclude  that  the 
hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  of  this  first 
consolatory  vision  represent  not  Jewish  Chris- 
tians only,  but  the  whole  Church  of  God,  and 
that  the  number  used  is  intended  to  represent 
completeness:  not  one  member  of  the  true 
Church  is  lost.*  Twelve,  a  sacred  number,  the 
number  of  the  patriarchs,  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
and  of  the  Apostles  of  Jesus,  is  first  multiplied 
by  itself,  and  then  by  a  thousand,  the  sign  of, 
the  heavenly  in  contrast  with  the  earthly.  A 
hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand  is  the 
result. 

It  need  only  further  be  observed— and  the  ob- 
servation will  help  to  confirm  what  has  been 
said — that  St.  John  did  not  himself  count  the 
number  of  the  sealed.  He  "  heard  the  number 
of  them  "  (ver.  4).  Already  they  were  "a  mul- 
titude which  no  man  could  number"  (ver.  9). 
But  He  who  telleth  the  innumerable  stars  that 
sparkle  in  the  midnight  sky,  and  who  "  bringeth 
out  their  host  by  number,"!  could  number 
them.  He  it  was  who  communicated  the  num- 
ber to  the  Seer. 

The  second  vision  of  the  chapter  follows  (vii. 
9-17). 

Upon  the  magnificence  and  beauty  of  this  de- 
scription it  is  not  only  unnecessary,  it  would  be 
a  mistake,  to  dwell.  Words  of  man  would  only 
mar  the  sublimity  and  pathos  of  the  spectacle. 
Neither  is  it  desirable  to  look  at  each  expres- 
sion of  the  passage  in  itself.  These  expressions 
are  better  considered  as  a  whole.  One  point 
indeed  ought  to  be  carefully  kept  in  view:  that 
the  "  palms "  spoken  of  in  ver.  9  as  in  the 
"  hands "  of  the  happy  multitude  are  not  the 
palms  of  victory  in  any  earthly  contest,  but  the 
palms  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  that 
upon  the  thought  of  that  feast  the  scene  is 
moulded. 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  at  once  the  last,  the  highest,  and  the 
most  joyful  of  the  festivals  of  the  Jewish  year. 
It  fell  in  the  month  of  October,  when  the  har- 
vest not  only  of  grain,  but  of  wine  and  oil,  had 
been  gathered  in,  and  when,  therefore,  all  the 
labours  of  the  year  were  past.  It  was  preceded, 
too,  by  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  the  cere- 
monial of  which  gathered  together  all  the  sac- 
rificial acts  of  the  previous  months,  beheld  the 
sins  of  the  people,  from  their  highest  to  their 
lowest,  carried  away  into  the  wilderness,  and 
brought  with  it  the  blessing  of  God  from  that 
innermost  recess  of  the  sanctuary  which  was 
lightened  by  the  special  glory  of  His  presence, 
and  into  which  the  high-priest  even  was  per- 
mitted to  enter  upon  that  day  alone.  The  feel- 
ings awakened  in  Israel  at  the  time  were  of  the 
most  triumphant  kind.  They  returned  in 
thought  to  the  independent  life  which  their 
fathers,  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt, 
led  in  the  wilderness;  and,  the  better  to  realise 
this,  they  left  their  ordinary  dwellings  and  took 
up  their  abode  for  the  days  of  the  feast  in 
booths,  which  they  erected  in  the  streets  or  on 
the  flat  roofs  of  their  houses.  These  booths 
were  made  of  branches  of  their  most  prized, 
most  fruit-bearing,  and  most  umbrageous  trees; 
and  beneath  them  they  raised  their  psalms  of 
thanksgiving  to  Him  who  had  delivered  them 
*  Comp.  John  xvii.  12.  t  Isa.  xl.  26. 
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as  a  bird  out  of  the  snare  of  the  fowler.  Even 
this  was  not  all,  for  we  know  that  in  the  later 
period  of  their  history  the  Jews  connected  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  with  the  brightest  antici- 
pations of  the  future  as  well  as  with  the  most 
joyful  memories  of  the  past.  They  beheld  in  it 
the  promise  of  the  Spirit,  the  great  gift  of  the 
approaching  Messianic  age;  and,  that  they 
might  give  full  expression  to  this,  they  sent  on 
the  eighth,  or  great,  day  of  the  feast,  a  priest  to 
the  pool  of  Siloam  with  a  golden  urn,  that  he 
might  fill  it  from  the  pool,  and,  bringing  it  up 
to  the  Temple,  might  pour  it  on  the  altar.  This 
is  the  part  of  the  ceremonial  alluded  to  in  John 
vii.  37-39,  and  during  it  the  joy  of  the  people 
reached  its  highest  point.  They  surrounded  the 
priest  in  crowds  as  he  brought  up  the  water 
from  the  pool,  waved  their  lulabs — small 
branches  of  palm  trees,  the  "  palms  "  of  ver.  9 
— and  made  the  courts  of  the  Temple  re-echo 
with  their  song,  "  With  joy  shall  ye  draw  water 
out  of  wells  of  salvation."  *  At  night  the  great 
illumination  of  the  Temple  followed,  that  to 
which  our  Lord  most  probably  alludes  when, 
immediately  after  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
spoken  of  in  chap.  viii.  of  the  fourth  Gospel, 
He  exclaims,  "  I  am  the  Light  of  the  world: 
he  that  followeth  Me  shall  not  walk  in  the  dark- 
ness, but  shall  have  the  light  of  life,  "f 

Such  was  the  scene  the  main  particulars  of 
which  are  here  made  use  of  by  the  apocalyptic 
Seer  to  set  before  us  the  triumphant  and  glori- 
ous condition  of  the  Church  when,  after  all  her 
members  have  been  sealed,  they  are  admitted 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  God's 
covenant,  and  when,  washed  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb  and  clothed  with  His  righteousness,  they 
keep  their  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

A  most  important  and  interesting  question 
connected  with  this  vision  has  still  to  be  an- 
swered. It  may  be  first  asked  in  the  words  of 
Isaac  Williams.  "  It  is  whether  all  this  descrip- 
tion is  of  the  Church  in  heaven  or  on  earth." 
The  same  writer  has  answered  his  question  by 
saying,  "  The  fact  is  that,  like  the  expression 
'  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  and  many  others  of 
the  same  kind,  it  applies  to  both,  and  it  is  doubt- 
less intended  to  do  so — in  fulness  hereafter,  but 
even  here  in  part."  The  answer  thus  given  is 
no  doubt  correct  when  the  question  is  asked  in 
the  particular  form  to  which  it  is  a  reply.  Yet 
we  have  still  to  ask  whether,  granting  it  to  be 
so,  the  primary  reference  of  the  vision  is  to 
the  Church  of  Christ  during  her  present  pil- 
grimage or  after  that  pilgrimage  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  she  has  entered  on  her  eternal  rest. 
To  the  question  so  put,  the  reply  usually  given 
is  that  the  Seer  has  the  latter  aspect  of  the 
Church  in  view.  The  redeemed  are  sealed  on 
earth;  they  bear  their  "palms,"  and  rejoice 
with  the  joy  afterwards  spoken  of,  in  heaven. 
Much  in  the  passage  may  seem  to  justify  this 
conclusion.  But  a  recent  writer  on  the  subject 
has  adduced  such  powerful  considerations  in  fa- 
vour of  the  former  view,  that  it  will  be  proper 
to  examine  them. 

Appeal  is  first  made  to  Matt.  xxiv.  13,  a  pas- 
sage throwing  no  light  upon  the  point.  It  is 
otherwise  with  many  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament  next  referred  to,  which  describe  the 
coming  dispensation  of  the  Gospel:  "They  shall 
not  hunger  nor  thirst;  neither  shall  the  heat  nor 
sun  smite  them:  for  He  that  hath  mercy  on 
*  Isa.  xii.  3.  tjohn  viii.  12. 


them  shall  lead  them,  even  by  the  springs  of 
water  shall  He  guide  them;  "  "  He  will  swallow 
up  death  in  victory;  and  the  Lord  God  will  wipe 
away  tears  from  off  all  faces;"  "And  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  that  every  one  that  is  left  of  all 
the  nations  which  came  against  Jerusalem  shall 
even  go  up  from  year  to  year  to  worship  the 
King,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  to  keep  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles."  *  To  passages  such  as  these 
have  to  be  added  the  promises  of  our  Lord  as 
to  fountains  of  living  waters  even  now  opened 
to  the  believer,  that  he  may  drink  and  never 
thirst  again:  "Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  her, 
Every  one  that  drinketh  of  this  water  shall  thirst 
again:  but  whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water 
that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst;  but 
the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  become  in 
him  a  springing  fountain  of  water,  unto  eternal 
life;  "  "  Now  on  the  last  day,  the  great  day  of 
the  feast,  Jesus  stood  and  cried,  saying,  If  any 
man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  Me,  and  drink. 
He  that  believeth  on  Me,  as  the  Scripture  hath 
said,  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living 
water."  f  St.  John,  too,  it  is  urged,  teaches  us 
to  look  for  a  Tabernacle  Feast  on  earth  +" ;  while 
at  the  same  time  throughout  all  his  writings 
eternal  life  is  set  before  us  as  a  present  posses- 
sion. Nor  is  this  the  case  only  in  the  writings 
of  St.  John.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
we  meet  the  same  line  of  thought:  "Ye  are 
come  "  (not  Ye  shall  come)  "  unto  Mount  Zion, 
and  unto  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heav- 
enly Jerusalem,  and  to  innumerable  hosts  of 
angels,  to  the  general  assembly  and  Church  of 
the  first-born,  who  are  enrolled  in  heaven."  § 
Influenced  by  these  considerations,  the  writer 
to  whom  we  have  referred  is  led,  "  though  not 
without  some  hesitation,"  to  conclude  that  the 
vision  of  the  palm-bearing  multitude  is  to  be 
understood  of  the  Church  on  earth,  and  not  of 
the  Church  in  heaven. 

The  conclusion  may  be  accepted  without  the 
"  hesitation."  The  colours  on  the  canvas  may 
indeed  at  first  appear  too  bright  for  any  condi- 
tion of  things  on  this  side  the  grave.  But  they 
are  not  more  bright  than  those  employed  in  the 
description  of  the  new  Jerusalem  in  chap,  xxi.; 
and,  when  we  come  to  the  exposition  of  that 
chapter,  we  shall  find  positive  proof  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Seer  that  he  looks  upon  that  city 
as  one  already  come  down  from  heaven  and 
established  among  men.  Not  a  few  of  its  most 
glowing  traits  are  even  precisely  the  same  as 
those  that  we  meet  in  the  corresponding  vision 
of  this  chapter:  "  And  I  heard  a  great  voice  out 
of  the  throne  saying,  Behold,  the  tabernacle  of 
God  is  with  men,  and  He  shall  tabernacle  with 
them,  and  they  shall  be  His  peoples,  and  God 
Himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  be  their  God; 
and  He  shall  wipe  away  every  tear  from  their 
eyes;  and  death  shall  be  no  more;  neither  shall 
there  be  mourning,  nor  crying,  nor  pain,  any 
more:  the  first  things  are  passed  away."  |  If 
words  like  these  may  be  justly  applied,  as  we 
have  yet  to  see  that  they  may  and  must  be,  to 
one  aspect  of  the  Church  on  earth,  there  is  cer- 
tainly nothing  to  hinder  their  application  to  the 
same  Church  now.  The  truth  is  that  in  both 
cases  the  description  is  ideal,  and  that  not  less 
so  than  the  description  of  the  terrors  of  the 
worldly  at  the  opening  of  the  sixth  Seal.     Nor 

♦Isa.  xlix.  10;  xxv.  8;  Zech.  xiv.  16. 

t  John  iv.  13,  14  ;  vii.  37,  38.  §*?eb.  xn.  22,  23. 

t  John  i.  14.  I  Chap.  xxi.  3,  4. 
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indeed  shall  we  understand  any  part  of  the 
Apocalypse  unless  we  recognise  the  fact  that 
everything  with  which  it  is  concerned  is  raised 
to  an  ideal  standard.  Reward  and  punishment, 
righteousness  and  sin,  the  martyrdoms  of  the 
Church  and  the  fate  of  her  oppressors,  are  all 
set  before  us  in  an  ideal  light.  The  Seer  moves 
in  the  midst  of  conceptions  which  are  funda- 
mental, ultimate,  and  eternal.  The  "  broken 
lights  "  which  partially  illuminate  our  progress 
in  this  world  are  to  him  absorbed  in  "  the  true 
Light."  The  clouds  and  darkness  which  ob- 
scure our  path  gather  themselves  together,  to 
his  eyes,  in  "  the  darkness  "  with  which  the  light 
has  to  contend.  Descriptions,  accordingly,  ap- 
plicable in  their  fulness  to  the  Church  only  after 
the  glory  of  her  Lord  is  manifested,  apply  also 
to  her  now,  when  she  is  thought  of  as  living 
the  life  that  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  the  life 
of  her  exalted  and  glorified  Redeemer.  For  this 
conception  the  colours  of  the  picture  before  us 
are  not  too  bright. 

The  relation  in  which  the  two  visions  of. this 
chapter  stand  to  one  another  may  now  be  obvi- 
ous. Although  the  persons  referred  to  are  in 
both  the  same,  they  do  not  in  both  occupy  the 
same  position.  In  the  first  they  are  only  sealed, 
and  through  that  sealing  tjiey  are  safe.  Their 
Lord  has  taken  them  under  His  protection;  and, 
whatever  troubles  or  perils  may  beset  them,  no 
one  shall  pluck  them  out  of  His  hand.  In  the 
second  they  are  more  than  safe.  They  have 
peace,  and  joy,  and  triumph;  their  every  want 
supplied,  their  every  sorrow  healed.  Death 
itself  is  swallowed  up  in  victory,  and  every  tear 
is  wiped  from  every  eye. 

Thus  also  may  we  determine  the  period  to 
which  both  the  sealing  of  believers  and  their 
subsequent  enjoyment  of  heavenly  blessing  be- 
long. In  neither  vision  are  we  introduced  to 
any  special  era  of  Christian  history.  St.  John 
has  in  view  neither  the  Christians  of  his  own 
day  alone,  nor  those  of  any  later  time.  As  we 
found  that  each  of  the  first  six  Seals  embraced 
the  whole  Gospel  age,  so  also  is  it  with  these 
consolatory  visions.  We  are  to  dwell  upon  the 
thought  rather  than  the  time  of  preservation 
and  of  bliss.  The  Church  of  Christ  never 
ceases  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  her  Lord. 
Like  Him,  when  faithful  to  her  high  commis- 
sion, she  never  ceases  to  bear  the  cross.  The 
unredeemed  world  must  always  be  her  enemy; 
and  in  it  she  must  always  have  tribulation.  But 
not  less  continuous  is  her  joy.  We  judge 
wrongly  when  we  think  that  the  Man  of  sorrows 
was  never  joyful.  He  spoke  of  "  My  peace," 
"  My  joy."  *  In  one  of  His  moments  of  deep- 
est feeling  we  are  told  that  He  "  rejoiced  in 
spirit. "f  Outwardly  the  world  troubled  Him; 
and  huge  billows,  raised  by  its  tempestuous 
winds,  swept  across  the  surface  of  His  soul.  Be- 
neath, the  unfathomed  depths  were  calm.  In 
communion  with  His  Father  in  heaven,  in  the 
thought  of  the  great  work  which  He  was  carry- 
ing to  its  completion,  and  in  the  prospect  of 
the  glory  that  awaited  Him,  He  could  rejoice 
in  the  midst  of  sorrow.  So  also  with  the  mem- 
bers of  His  Body.  They  bear  about  with  them 
a  secret  joy  which,  like  their  new  name,  no  man 
knoweth  saving  he  that  receiveth  it.  As  the 
friend  of  the  bridegroom  who  standeth  and 
heareth  him  rejoices  greatly  because  of  the 
bridegroom's  voice,  so  their  joy  is  fulfilled.  $ 
•John  xiv.  27;  xvii.  13.  t  Luke  x.  21.  J  John  iii.  29. 
56-Vol.  VI. 


Nor  does  it  ever  cease  to  be  theirs  while  their 
Lord  is  with  them;  and  unless  they  grieve  Him 
"  Lo,  He  is  always  with  them,  even  unto  the 
consummation  of  the  age."  *  The  two  visions, 
therefore,  of  the  sealing  and  of  the  palm-bearing 
multitude  embrace  the  whole  Christian  dis- 
pensation within  their  scope,  and  express  ideas 
which  belong  to  the  condition  of  the  believer 
in  all  places  and  at  all  times. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  FIRST  SIX  TRUMPETS. 

Revelation  viii.,  ix. 

The  two  consolatory  visions  of  chap.  vii.  have 
closed,  and  the  Seer  returns  to  that  opening  of 
the  seven  Seals  which  had  been  interrupted  in 
order  that  these  two  visions  might  be  inter- 
posed. 

Six  Seals  had  been  opened  in  chap,  vi.;  the 
opening  of  the  seventh  follows  (viii.  1-6). 

Before  looking  at  the  particulars  of  this  Seal, 
we  have  to  determine  the  relation  in  which  it 
stands  to  the  Seals  of  chap.  vi.  as  well  as  to 
the  visions  following  it.  Is  it  as  isolated,  as 
independent,  as  those  that  have  come  before  it; 
and  are  its  contents  exhausted  by  the  first  six 
verses  of  the  chapter?  or  does  it  occupy  such  a 
position  of  its  own  that  we  are  to  regard  the 
following  visions  as  developed  out  of  it?  And 
if  the  latter  be  the  case,  how  far  does  the  de- 
velopment extend? 

In  answering  these  questions,  it  can  hardly 
be  denied  that  if  we  are  to  look  upon  the  sev- 
enth Seal  as  standing  independent  and  alone,  its 
contents  have  not  the  significance  which  we 
seem  entitled  to  expect.  It  is  the  last  Seal  of 
its  own  series;  and  when  we  turn  to  the  last 
member  of  the  Trumpet  series  at  chap.  xi.  15,  or 
of  the  Bowl  series  at  chap.  xvi.  17,  we  find  them 
marked,  not  by  less,  but  by  much  greater,  force 
than  had  belonged  in  either  case  to  the  six  pre- 
ceding members.  The  seventh  Trumpet  and 
the  seventh  Bowl  sum  up  and  concentrate  the 
contents  of  their  predecessors.  In  the  one  the 
judgments  of  God  represented  by  the  Trumpets, 
in  the  other  those  represented  by  the  Bowls, 
culminate  in  their  sharpest  expression  and  their 
most  tremendous  potency.  There  is  nothing  of 
that  kind  in  the  seventh  Seal  if  it  terminates 
with  the  preparation  of  the  Trumpet  angels  to 
sound;  and  the  analogy  of  the  Apocalypse  there- 
fore— an  analogy  supplying  in  a  book  so  sym- 
metrically constructed  an  argument  of  greater 
than  ordinary  weight — is  against  that  supposi- 
tion. 

Again,  the  larger  portion  of  the  first  six 
verses  of  this  chapter  does  not  suggest  the  con- 
tents of  the  Seal.  Rather  would  it  seem  as  if 
these  contents  were  confined  to  the  "  silence  " 
spoken  of  in  ver.  1,  and  as  if  what  follows  from 
ver.  2  to  ver.  6  were  to  be  regarded  as  no  part 
of  the  Seal  itself,  but  simply  as  introductory 
to  the  Trumpet  visions.  Everything  said  bears 
upon  it  the  marks  of  preparation  for  what  is  to 
come,  and  we  are  not  permitted  to  rest  in  what 
is  passing  as  if  it  were  a  final  and  conclusive 
scene  in  the  great  spectacle  presented  to  the 
Seer. 

For  these  reasons  the  view  often  entertained 
*  Matt,  xxviii.  20. 
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that  the  visions  to  which  we  proceed  are  de- 
veloped out  of  the  seventh  Seal  may  be  regarded 
as  correct. 

If  so,  how  far  does  the  development  extend? 
The  answer  invariably  given  to  this  question  is, 
To  the  end  of  the  Trumpets.  But  the  answer 
is  not  satisfactory.  The  general  symmetry  of 
the  Apocalypse  militates  against  it.  There  is 
then  no  correspondence  between  the  last 
Trumpet  and  the  last  Seal,  nothing  to  suggest 
the  thought  of  a  development  of  the  Bowls  out 
of  the  seventh  Trumpet  in  a  manner  correspond- 
ing to  the  development  of  the  Trumpets  out  of 
the  seventh  Seal.  In  these  circumstances  the 
only  probable  conclusion  is  that  both  the  Bowls 
and  the  Trumpets  are  developed  out  of  the 
seventh  Seal,  and  that  that  development  does 
not  close  until  we  reach  the  end  of  chap.  xvi. 

If  what  has  now  been  said  be  correct,  it  will 
throw  important  light  upon  the  relation  of  the 
Seals  to  the  two  series  of  the  Trumpets  and  the 
Bowls  taken  together;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  will  lend  us  valuable  aid  in  the  interpretation 
of  all  the  three  series. 

Returning  to  the  words  before  us,  it  is  said 
that,  at  the  opening  of  the  seventh  Seal,  "  there 
followed  silence  in  heaven  about  the  space  of 
half  an  hour."  This  silence  may  perhaps  in- 
clude a  cessation  even  of  the  songs  which  rise 
before  the  throne  of  God  from  that  redeemed 
creation  the  voice  of  whose  praise  rests  not 
either  day  or  night.*  Yet  it  is  not  necessary  to 
think  so.  The  probability  rather  is  that  it 
arises  from  a  cessation  only  of  the  "  lightnings 
and  voices  and  thunders  "  which  at  chap.  iv.  5 
proceed  out  of  the  throne,  and  which  are  re- 
sumed at  ver.  5  of  the  present  chapter,  when  the 
fire  of  the  altar  is  cast  from  the  angel's  censer 
upon  the  earth.  A  brief  suspension  of  judgment 
is  thereby  indicated,  a  pause  by  and  during 
which  the  Almighty  would  call  attention  to  the 
manifestations  of  His  wrath  about  to  follow. 
The  exact  duration  of  this  silence,  "  about  the 
space  of  half  an  hour,"  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily explained;  and  the  general  analogy  of 
St.  John's  language  condemns  the  idea  of  a 
literal  interpretation.  We  shall  perhaps  be 
more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  in  which  the 
Revelation  is  written  if  we  consider — (1)  that  in 
that  book  the  half  of  anything  suggests,  not  so 
much  an  actual  half,  as  a  broken  and  inter- 
rupted whole, — five  a  broken  ten,  six  a  broken 
twelve,  three  and  a  half  a  broken  seven;  (2) 
that  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  we  find  on  more 
than  one  occasion  mention  made  of  an  "hour" 
by  which  at  one  time  the  actions,  at  another  the 
sufferings,  of  Jesus  are  determined:  "Woman, 
what  have  I  to  do  with  thee?  Mine  hour  is  not 
yet  come;"  "Father,  save  Me  from  this  hour: 
but  for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour."  f 
The  "  hour  "  of  Jesus  is  thus  to  St.  John  the 
moment  at  which  action,  having  been  first  re- 
solved on  by  the  Father,  is  taken  by  the  Son; 
and  a  "  half-hour  "  may  simply  denote  that  the 
course  of  events  has  been  interrupted,  and  that 
the  instant  for  renewed  judgment  has  been  de- 
layed. Such  an  interpretation  will  also  be  in 
close  correspondence  with  the  verses  follow- 
ing, as  well  as  with  what  we  have  seen  to  be 
the  probable  meaning  of  the  "  silence  "  of  ver.  1. 
Preparation  for  action,  rather  than  action, 
marks  as  yet  the  opening  of  the  seventh  Seal. 

That  preparation  is  next  described. 

*  Chap.  iv.  8.  t  John  ii.  4  ;  xii.  27. 


St.  John  saw  "  seven  trumpets  "  given  to  "  the 
seven  angels  which  stand  before  God."  In 
whatever  other  respects  these  seven  angels  are 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  hosts  of  angels 
which  surround  the  throne,  the  commission  now 
given  shows  that  they  are  angels  of  a  more 
exalted  order  and  a  more  irresistible  power. 
They  are  in  fact  the  expression  of  the  Divine 
Judge  of  men,  or  rather  of  the  mode  in  which 
He  chooses  by  judgment  to  express  Himself. 
We  are  not  even  required  to  think  of  them  as 
numerically  seven,  for  seven  in  its  sacred  mean- 
ing is  the  number  of  unity,  though  of  unity  in 
the  variety  as  well  as  the  combination  of  its 
agencies.  The  "  seven  Spirits  of  God  "  are  His 
one  Spirit;  the  "  seven  churches,"  His  one 
Church;  the  "seven  horns"  and  "seven  eyes" 
of  the  Lamb,  His  one  powerful  might  and  His 
one  penetrating  glance.  In  like  manner  the 
seven  Seals,  the  seven  Trumpets,  and  the  seven 
Bowls  embody  the  thought  of  many  judgments 
which  are  yet  in  reality  one.  Thus  also  the 
angels  here  are  seven,  not  because  literally  so, 
but  because  that  number  brings  out  the  varied 
forms  as  well  as  the  essential  oneness  of  the 
action  of  Him  to  whom  the  Father  has  given 
"  authority  to  execute  judgment,  because  He  is 
a  Son  of  man."  * 

As  yet  the  seven  Trumpets  have  only  been 
given  to  the  seven  angels.  More  has  to  pass 
before  they  put  them  to  their  lips  and  sound. 
Another  angel  is  seen  who  "  came  and  stood 
over  the  altar,  having  a  golden  censer"  in  his 
hand.  At  the  opening  of  the  fifth  Seal  we  read 
of  an  "  altar  "  which  it  was  impossible  not  to 
identify  with  the  great  brazen  altar,  the  altar 
of  burnt-offering,  in  the  outer  court  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. Such  identification  is  not  so  obvious 
here;  and  perhaps  a  majority  of  commentators 
agree  in  thinking  that  the  altar  now  spoken  of 
is  rather  the  golden  or  incense  altar  which  had 
its  place  within  the  Tabernacle,  immediately  in 
front  of  the  second  veil.  To  this  altar  the 
priest  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  high-priest  on  the  great  Day  of 
Atonement,  brought  a  censer  with  burning 
frankincense,  that  the  smoke  of  the  incense,  as 
it  rose  into  the  air,  might  be  a  symbol  to  the 
congregation  of  Israel  that  its  prayers,  offered 
according  to  the  Divine  will,  ascended  as  a 
sweet  savour  to  God.  It  is  possible  that  this 
may  be  the  altar  meant;  yet  the  probabilities  of 
the  case  rather  lead  to  the  supposition  that  al- 
lusion is  made  to  the  altar  of  sacrifice  in  the 
Tabernacle  court;  for  (1)  when  the  Seer  speaks 
here  and  again  in  ver.  5  of  "  the  altar,"  and  in 
ver.  3  of  "  the  golden  altar,"  he  seems  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two.  (2)  The  words  "  fire 
of  the  altar  "  are  in  favour  of  the  same  con- 
clusion. According  to  the  ritual  of  the  Law,  it 
was  from  the  bcazen  altar  that  fire  was  taken 
in  order  to  kindle  the  incense,f  while  at  the 
same  time  fire  continually  burned  upon  that 
altar,  but  not  upon  the  altar  within  the  Taber- 
nacle. (3)  The  thought  represented  by  the 
symbolism  seems  to  be  that  the  sufferings  of  the 
saints  gave  efficacy  to  their  prayers,  and  drew 
down  the  answer  of  Him  who  says,  "  Call  upon 
Me  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  I  will  answer 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  Me."  t  (4)  The 
words  of  ver.  3,  "  the  prayers  of  all  the  saints," 

♦John  v.  27. 
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and  the  similar  expression  in  ver.  4,  remind  us 
of  the  prayers  of  the  fifth  Seal,  now  swelled  by 
the  prayers  of  those  New  Testament  saints  who 
have  been  added  to  "  the  blessed  fellowship " 
of  the  Old  Testament  martyrs.  These  prayers, 
it  will  be  remembered,  rose  from  beneath  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering;  and  it  is  natural  to 
think  that  the  same  altar  is  again  alluded  to  in 
order  to  bring  out  the  idea  of  a  similar  martyr- 
dom. What  we  see,  therefore,  is  an  angel  tak- 
ing the  prayers  and  adding  to  them  much  in- 
cense, so  that  we  may  behold  them  as  they 
ascend  up  before  God  and  receive  His  answer. 

Further,  it  ought  to  be  observed  that  the 
prayers  referred  to  are  for  judgment  upon  sin. 
There  is  nothing  to  justify  the  supposition  that 
they  are  partly  for  judgment  upon,  partly  for 
mercy  to,  a  sinful  world.  They  are  simply  an- 
other form  of  the  cry,  "  How  long,  O  Master, 
the  holy  and  true,  dost  Thou  not  judge  and 
avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on  the 
earth?"*  They  are  a  cry  that  God  will  vindi- 
cate the  cause  of  righteousness.! 

The  cry  is  heard,  for  the  angel  takes  of  the 
fire  of  the  altar  on  which  the  saints  had  been 
sacrificed  as  an  offering  to  God,  and  casts  it  into 
the  earth,  that  it  may  consume  the  sin  by  which 
it  had  been  kindled.  The  lex  talionis  again 
starts  to  view;  not  merely  punishment,  but 
retribution;  the  heaviest  of  all  retribution,  be- 
cause it  is  accompanied  by  a  convicted  con- 
science, retribution  in  kind. 

Everything  is  now  ready  for  judgment,  and 
"  the  seven  angels  which  had  the  seven  trumpets 
prepare  themselves  to  sound." 

(Chap.  viii.  7.)  To  think,  in  interpreting 
these  words,  of  a  literal  burning  up  of  a 
third  part  of  the  "  earth,"  of  the  "  trees," 
and  of  the  "  green  grass,"  would  lead  us 
astray.  Comparing  the  first  Trumpet  with 
those  that  follow,  we  have  simply  a  general 
description  of  judgment  as  it  affects  the  land 
in  contradistinction  to  the  sea,  the  rivers 
and  fountains  of  water,  and  the  heavenly  bodies 
by  which  the  earth  is  lighted.  The  punishment 
is  drawn  down  by  a  guilty  world  upon  itself 
when  it  rises  in  opposition  to  Him  who  at  first 
prepared  the  land  for  the  abode  of  men,  planted 
it  with  trees  pleasant  to  the  eye,  cast  over  it  its 
mantle  of  green,  and  pronounced  it  to  be  very 
good.  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden,  except  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  might 
our  first  parents  eat;  while  grass  covered  the 
earth  for  their  cattle,  and  herb  for  their  service. 
All  nature  was  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  man, 
and  in  cultivating  the  garden  and  the  field  he 
was  to  find  light  and  happy  labour.  But  sin 
came  in.  Thorns  and  thistles  sprang  up  on 
every  side.  Labour  became  a  burden,  and  the 
fruitful  field  was  changed  into  a  wilderness 
which  could  only  be  subdued  by  constant,  pa- 
tient, and  often-disappointed  toil.  This  is  the 
thought — a  thought  often  dwelt  upon  by  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament — that  is  present 
to  the  Seer's  mind. 

One  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  however,  may 
also  be  in  his  eye.  When  the  Almighty  would 
deliver  His  people  from  that  land  of  their 
captivity,  "  He  sent  thunder  and  hail,  and  the 
fire  ran  along  upon  the  ground;  and  the  Lord 
rained  hail  upon  the  land  of  Egypt.  So  there 
was  hail,  and  fire  mingled  with  the  hail,  very 
grievous.  .  .  .  And  the  hail  smote  throughout 
♦Chap.  vi.  10.  tComp.  p.  858. 


all  the  land  of  Egypt  all  that  was  in  the  field, 
both  man  and  beast;  and  the  hail  smote  every 
herb  of  the  field,  and  broke  every  tree  of  the 
field."  *  That  plague  the  Seer  has  in  his  mind; 
but  he  is  not  content  to  use  its  traits  alone, 
terrible  as  they  were.  The  sin  of  a  guilty  world 
in  refusing  to  listen  to  Him  who  speaks  from 
heaven  is  greater  than  was  the  sin  of  those  who 
refused  Him  that  spake  on  earth,  and  their 
punishment  must  be  in  proportion  to  their  sin. 
Hence  the  plague  of  Egypt  is  magnified.  We 
read,  not  of  hail  and  fire  only,  but  of  "  hail  and 
fire  mingled  with  "  (or  rather  "  in  ")  "  blood," 
so  that  the  blood  is  the  outward  and  visible  cov- 
ering of  the  hail  and  of  the  fire.  In  addition  to 
this,  we  have  the  herbs  and  trees  of  the  field,  not 
merely  smitten  and  broken,  but  utterly  con- 
sumed by  fire.  What  is  meant  by  the  "  third 
part  "  of  the  earth  and  its  products  being  at- 
tacked it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  probability  is 
that,  as  a  whole  consists  of  three  parts,  partial 
destruction  only  is  intended,  yet  not  destruction 
of  a  third  part  of  the  earth,  leaving  two-thirds 
untouched;  but  a  third  part  of  the  earth  and  of 
its  produce   is  everywhere  consumed. 

The  second  Trumpet  is  now  blown  (viii.  8,  9). 

As  the  first  Trumpet  affected  the  land,  so  the 
second  affects  "the  sea;"  and  the  remarks  al- 
ready made  upon  the  one  destruction  are  for  the 
most  part  applicable  to  the  other.  The  figure 
of  removing  a  mountain  from  its  place  and  cast- 
ing it  into  the  sea  was  used  by  our  Lord  to 
express  what  beyond  all  else  it  was  impossible 
to  accomplish  by  mere  human  power:  ."  Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  If  ye  have  faith,  and  doubt  not, 
ye  shall  not  only  do  what  is  done  to  the  fig 
tree,  but  even  if  ye  shall  say  unto  this  mountain, 
Be  thou  taken  up  and  cast  into  the  sea,  it  shall 
be  done."f  In  so  speaking,  our  Lord  had  fol- 
lowed the  language  of  the  prophets,  who  were 
accustomed  to  illustrate  by  the  thought  of  the 
removal  of  mountains  the  greatest  acts  of  Di- 
vine power:  "  What  are  thou,  O  great  moun- 
tain? before  Zerubbabel  thou  shalt  become  a 
plain;  "  "  Therefore  will  we  not  fear,  though  the 
mountains  be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the 
seas."  $ 

Even  the  figure  of  a  "  burnt  mountain  "  is  not 
strange  to  the  Old  Testament,  for  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  thus  denounces  woe  on  Babylon: 
"  Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  O  destroying 
mountain,  saith  the  Lord,  which  destroyest  all 
the  earth:  and  I  will  stretch  out  Mine  hand  upon 
thee,  and  roll  thee  down  from  the  rocks,  and 
make  thee  a  burnt  mountain."  § 

The  plagues  of  Egypt,  too,  are  again  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  Seer,  for  in  the  first  of 
these  Moses  "  lifted  up  the  rod,  and  smote  the 
waters  that  were  in  the  river;  .  .  .  and  all  the 
waters  that  were  in  the  river  were  turned  to 
blood.  And  the  fish  that  was  in  the  river  died; 
and  the  river  stank,  and  the  Egyptians  could  not 
drink  the  water  of  the  river;  and  there  was 
blood  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt."  || 
Here,  however,  the  plague  is  extended,  em- 
bracing as  it  does  not  only  the  river  of  Egypt, 
but  the  sea,  with  all  the  ships  that  sail  upon  it, 
and  all  its  fish.  Again  also,  as  before,  the 
"  third  part  "  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  confined 
to  one  region  of  the  ocean,  while  the  remain- 
ing two-thirds  are  left  untouched.     It  is  to  be 

*  Exod.  ix.  23-25.        t  Zech.  iv.  7  ;  Ps.  xlvi.  2. 
tMatt.  xxi.21.  SJer.  h.  25. 

||  Exod.  vii.  20,  21. 
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sought  everywhere  over  the  whole  compass  of 
the  deep. 

The  third  Trumpet  is  now  blown  (viii.  10,  n). 

The  third  Trumpet  is  to  be  understood  upon 
the  same  principles  and  in  the  same  general 
sense  as  the  two  preceding  Trumpets.  The  fig- 
ures are  again  such  as  meet  us  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, though  they  are  used  by  the  Seer  in  his 
own  free  and  independent  way.  Thus  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  addressing  Babylon  in  his  mag- 
nificent description  of  her  fall,  exclaims,  "  How 
art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of 
the  morning!  "  and  thus  also  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah denounces  judgment  upon  rebellious  Is- 
rael: "Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
the  God  of  Israel;  Behold,  I  will  feed  them, 
even  this  people,  with  wormwood,  and  give 
them  water  of  gall  to  drink."  The  bitter  waters 
of  Marah  also  lived  in  the  recollections  of  Is- 
rael as  the  first,  and  not  the  least  terrible,  pun- 
ishment of  the  murmuring  of  their  fathers 
against  Him  who  had  brought  them  out  into 
what  seemed  but  a  barren  wilderness,  instead 
of  leaving  them  to  quench  their  thirst  by  the 
sweet  waters  of  the  Nile.  Thus  the  waters 
which  the  world  offers  to  its  votaries  are  made 
bitter,'  so  bitter  that  they  become  wormwood 
itself,  the  very  essence  of  bitterness.  Again  the 
"  third  part  "  of  them  is  thus  visited,  but  this 
time  with  a  feature  not  previously  mentioned: 
the  destruction  of  human  life, — "  many  men 
died  of  the  waters."  Under  the  first  Trumpet 
only  inanimate  nature  was  affected:  under  the 
second  we  rose  to  creatures  that  had  life;  under 
the  third  we  rise  to  "  many  men."  The  climax 
ought  to  be  noticed,  as  illustrating  the  style  of 
the  Apostle's  thought  and  aiding  us  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  his  words.  A  similar  climax 
may  perhaps  also  be  intended  by  the  agents  suc- 
cessively employed  under  these  Trumpets:  hail 
and  fire,  a  great  mountain  burning,  and  a  fall- 
ing star. 

The  fourth  Trumpet  is  now  blown  (viii.  12). 

This  Trumpet  offers  no  contradiction  to  what 
we  previously  said, — that  the  first  four  members 
of  the  three  series  of  Seals,  of  Trumpets,  and 
of  Bowls  deal  with  the  material  rather  than 
the  spiritual  side  of  man,  with  man  as  a  denizen 
of  this  world  rather  than  of  the  next*  The 
heavenly  bodies  are  here  viewed  solely  in  their 
relation  to  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  As  to  the 
judgment,  it  rests,  like  those  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond Trumpets,  upon  the  thought  of  the  Egyp- 
tian plague  of  darkness:  "And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,  Stretch  out  thine  hand  toward 
heaven,  that  there  may  be  darkness  over  the 
land  of  Egypt,  even  darkness  that  may  be  felt. 
And  Moses  stretched  forth  his  hand  toward 
heaven;  and  there  was  a  thick  darkness  in  all 
the  land  of  Egypt  three  days:  they  saw  not  one 
another,  neither  rose  any  from  his  place  for 
three  days:  but  all  the  children  of  Israel  had 
lights  in  their  dwellings."!  The  trait  of  the 
Egyptian  plague  alluded  to  in  this  last  sentence 
is  not  mentioned  here;  and  we  have  probably, 
therefore,  no  right  to  say  that  it  was  in  the 
Seer's  thoughts.  Yet  it  is  in  a  high  degree 
probable  that  it  was;  and  at  all  events  his  obvi- 
ous reference  to  that  plague  may  help  to  illus- 
trate an  important  particular  to  be  afterwards 
noticed, — that  all  the  Trumpet  judgments  fall 
directly  upon  the  world,  and  not  the  Church. 
As  under  the  first  three  Trumpets,  the  third  part 
•  Comp.  p.  857.  t  Exod.  x.  21-23. 


of  the  light  of  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars  is  alone 
darkened. 

The  first  four  Trumpets  have  now  been  blown, 
and  we  reach  the  line  of  demarcation  by  which 
each  series  of  judgments  is  divided  into  its 
groups  of  four  and  three.  That  line  is  drawn 
in  the  present  instance  with  peculiar  solemnity 
and  force  (viii.  13). 

Attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  fact  that 
the  cry  uttered  in  "  mid-heaven,"  and  thus  pene- 
trating to  the  most  distant  corners  of  the  earth, 
proceeds  from  an  "  eagle,"  and  not,  as  in  the 
Authorised  Version,  from  an  "angel;"  and  the 
eagle  is  certainly  referred  to  for  the  purpose 
of  adding  fresh  terror  to  the  scene.  If  we  would 
enter  into  the  Seer's  mind,  we  must  think  of 
it  as  the  symbol  of  rapine  and  plunder.  To 
him  the  prominent  characteristics  of  that  bird 
are  not  its  majesty,  but  its  swiftness,  its 
strength,  and  its  hasting  to  the  prey.* 

Thus  ominously  announced,  the  fifth  Trum- 
pet is  now  blown   (ix.  1-11). 

Such  is  the  strange,  but  dire  picture  of  the 
judgment  of  the  fifth  Trumpet;  and  we  have, 
as  usual,  in  the  first  place,  to  look  at  the  par- 
ticulars contained  in  it.  As  in  several  previous 
instances,  these  are  founded  upon  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  and  the  language  of  the  prophets.  In 
both  these  sources  how  terrible  does  a  locust 
plague  appear!  In  Egypt — "  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,  Stretch  out  thine  hand  over  the 
land  of  Egypt  for  the  locusts,  that  they  may 
come  up  upon  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  eat  every 
herb  of  the  land,  even  all  that  the  hail  hath 
left.  And  Moses  stretched  forth  his  rod  over 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  Lord  brought  an  east 
wind  upon  the  land  all  that  day,  and  all  that 
night;  and  when  it  was  morning,  the  east  wind 
brought  the  locusts.  And  the  locusts  went  up 
over  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  rested  in  all 
the  coasts  of  Egypt:  very  grievous  were  they; 
before  them  there  were  no  such  locusts  as 
they,  neither  after  them  shall  be  such.  For  they 
covered  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  so  that 
the  land  was  darkened;  and  they  did  eat  every 
herb  of  the  land,  and  all  the  fruit  of  the  trees 
which  the  hail  had  left:  and  there  remained  not 
any  green  thing  in  the  trees,  or  in  the  herbs 
of  the  field,  through  all  the  land  of  Egypt." 
Darker  even  than  this  is  the  language  of  the 
prophet  Joel.  When  he  sees  locusts  sweeping 
across  a  land,  he  exclaims,  "  The  land  was  as 
the  garden  of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind 
them  a  desolate  wilderness;"  and  from  their 
irresistible  and  destructive  ravages  he  draws  not 
a  few  traits  of  the  dread  events  by  which  the 
coming  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  shall  be  ac- 
companied: "The  appearance  of  them  is  as  the 
appearance  of  horses;  and  as  horsemen,  so  shall 
they  run.  Like  the  noise  of  chariots  on  the 
tops  of  mountains  shall  they  leap,  like  the  noise 
of  a  flame  of  fire  that  devoureth  the  stubble,  as 
a  strong  people  set  in  battle  array.  .  .  .  They 
shall  run  like  mighty  men;  they  shall  climb  the 
wall  like  men  of  war;  and  they  shall  march  every 
one  on  his  ways,  and  they  shall  not  break  their 
ranks.  .  .  .  They  shall  run  to  and  fro  in  the 
city;  they  shall  run  upon  the  wall,  they  shall 
climb  up  upon  the  houses;  they  shall  enter  in 
at  the  windows  like  a  thief.  The  earth  shall 
quake  before  them;  the  heavens  shall  tremble: 
the  sun  and  the  moon  shall  be  dark,  and  the 
stars  shall  withdraw  their  shining." 
*Comp.  Job  ix.  26. 
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It  is  no  doubt  true  that  in  the  description 
before  us  the  qualities  of  its  locusts  are  pre- 
ternaturally  magnified,  but  that  is  only  what  we 
might  expect,  and  it  is  in  keeping  with  the 
mode  in  which  other  figures  taken  from  the 
Old  Testament  are  treated  in  this  book.  There 
is  a  probability,  too,  that  each  trait  of  the  de- 
scription had  a  distinct  meaning  to  St.  John, 
and  that  it  represents  some  particular  phase  of 
the  calamities  he  intended  to  depict.  But  it  is 
hardly  possible  now  to  discover  such  meanings; 
and  that  the  Seer  had  in  view  general  evil  as 
much  at  least  as  evil  in  certain  special  forms 
is  shown  by  the  artificiality  of  structure  mark- 
ing the  passage  as  a  whole.  For  the  description 
of  the  locusts  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
first  general,  the  second  special,  the  third  the 
locust-king.  The  special  characteristics  of  the 
insects,  again,  are  seven  in  number:  (1)  "upon 
their  heads  as  it  were  crowns  like  unto  gold;" 

(2)  "and   their  faces   were   as   faces   of   men;" 

(3)  "  and  they  had  hair  as  the  hair  of  women;  " 

(4)  "  and  their  teeth  were  as  the  teeth  of 
lions "  (5)  "  and  they  had  breastplates,  as  it 
were  breastplates  of  iron;"  (6)  "and  the  sound 
of  their  wings  was  as  the  sound  of  many 
chariots;"  (7)  "and  they  have  tails  like  unto 
scorpions,  and  stings." 

Whether  the  period  of  "  five  months,"  during 
which  these  locusts  are  said  to  commit  their 
ravages,  is  fixed  on  because  the  destruction 
caused  by  the  natural  insect  lasts  for  that  length 
of  time,  or  for  some  other  reason  unknown  to 
us,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  There  is  a  want 
of  proof  that  a  locust-plague  generally  con- 
tinues for  the  number  of  months  thus  specified, 
and  it  is  otherwise  more  in  accordance  with  the 
style  of  the  Apocalypse  to  regard  that  particular 
period  of  time  as  simply  denoting  that  the 
judgment  has  definite  limits. 

One  additional  particular  connected  with  the 
fifth  Trumpet  ought  to  be  adverted  to.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  "  well  of  the  abyss  "  whence 
the  plague  proceeds  is  opened  by  a  "  star 
fallen  "  (not  "  falling ")  "  out  of  heaven,"  to 
which  "  the  key  of  the  well  was  given."  We 
have  here  one  of  those  contrasts  of  St.  John 
a  due  attention  to  which  is  of  such  importance 
to  the  interpreter.  This  "  fallen  star "  is  the 
contrast  and  counterpart  of  Him  who  is  "  the 
bright,  the  morning  star,"  and  who  "  has  the 
keys  of  death  and  of  Hades." 

At  this  point  the  sixth  angel  ought  to  sound; 
but  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  three  last 
woes,  and  each  is  of  so  terrible  an  import  that 
it  deserves  to  be  specially  marked.  Hence  the 
words  of  the  next  verse:  "The  first  Woe  is 
past;  behold,  there  come  yet  two  Woes  here- 
after "  (ix.  12). 

This  warning  given,  the  sixth  Trumpet  is  now 
blown  (ix.   13-21). 

There  is  much  in  this  Trumpet  that  is  re- 
markable even  while  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
more  outward  particulars  contained  in  it.  Thus 
we  are  brought  back  by  it  to  the  thought  of 
those  prayers  of  the  saints  to  which  all  the 
Trumpets  are  a  reply,  but  which  have  not  been 
mentioned  since  the  blowing  of  the  Trumpets 
began.*  Once  more  we  read  of  "  the  golden 
altar  which  was  before  God,"  in  His  immediate 
presence.  On  that  altar  the  prayers  of  all  the 
saints  had  been  laid,  that  they  might  rise  to 
heaven  with  the  much  incense  added  by  the 
*  Vers.  3-5. 


angel,  and  might  be  answered  in  God's  own 
time  and  way.  The  voice  heard  from  "  the 
four  horns  "  of  this  altar — that  is,  from  the 
four  projecting  points  at  its  four  corners,  rep- 
resenting the  altar  in  its  greatest  potency — 
shows  us,  what  we  might  have  been  in  danger 
of  forgetting,  that  the  judgment  before  us  con- 
tinues to  be  an  answer  of  the  Almighty  to  His 
people's  prayers.  Again  it  may  be  noticed  that 
in  the  judgment  here  spoken  of  we  deal  once 
more  with  a  "  third  part "  of  the  class  upon 
which  it  falls.  Nothing  of  the  kind  had  been 
said  under  the  fifth  Trumpet.  The  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  these  particulars  is  important. 
We  learn  that,  however  distinct  the  successive 
members  of  any  of  the  three  series  of  the  Seals, 
the  Trumpets,  or  the  Bowls  may  seem  to  be, 
they  are  yet  closely  connected  with  one  another. 
Though  seven  in  number,  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  they  are  also  one;  and  any  characteristic 
thought  which  appears  in  a  single  member  of 
the  series  ought  to  be  carried  through  all  its 
members.* 

The  judgment  itself  is  founded,  as  in  the 
others  already  considered,  upon  thoughts  and 
incidents  connected  with  Old  Testament  history. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  river  Euphrates. 
That  great  river  was  the  boundary  of  Palestine 
upon  the  northeast.  "  In  the  same  day  the 
Lord  made  a  covenant  with  Abram,  saying, 
Unto  thy  seed  have  I  given  this  land,  from  the 
river  of  Egypt  unto  the  great  river,  the  river 
Euphrates;"!  and  in  the  days  of  Solomon  this 
part  of  the  covenant  appears  to  have  been  ful- 
filled, for  we  are  told  that  "  Solomon  reigned 
over  all  kingdoms  from  the  river  "  (that  is,  the 
Euphrates)  "  unto  the  land  of  the  Philistines, 
and  unto  the  border  of  Egypt."  %  The  Eu- 
phrates, however,  was  not  only  the  boundary 
between  Israel  and  the  Assyrians.  It  was  also 
Israel's  line  of  defence  against  its  powerful  and 
ambitious  neighbour,  who  had  to  cross  its 
broad  stream  before  he  could  seize  any  part  of 
the  Promised  Land.  By  a  natural  transition  of 
thought,  the  Euphrates  next  became  a  symbol 
of  the  Assyrians  themselves,  for  its  waters, 
when  they  rose  in  flood,  overflowed  Israel's  ter- 
ritory and  swept  all  before  them.  Then  the 
prophets  saw  in  the  rush  of  the  swollen  river  a 
figure  of  the  scourge  of  God  upon  those  who 
would  not  acknowledge  Him:  "The  Lord  spake 
also  unto  me  again,  saying,  Forasmuch  as  this 
people  refuseth  the  waters  of  Shiloah  that  go 
softly,  and  rejoice  in  Rezin  and  Remaliah's  son; 
now  therefore  behold,  the  Lord  bringeth  up 
upon  them  the  waters  of  the  river,  strong  and 
many,  even  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  all  his 
glory:  and  he  shall  come  up  over  all  his  chan- 
nels, and  go  over  all  his  banks:  and  he  shall 
pass  through  Judah;  and  he  shall  overflow  and 
go  over,  he  shall  reach  even  to  the  neck;  and 
the  stretching  out  of  his  wings  shall  fill  the 
breadth  of  Thy  land,  O  Immanuel."§  When 
accordingly  the  Euphrates  is  here  spoken  of, 
it  is  clear  that  with  the  river  as  such  we  have 
nothing  to  do.  It  is  simply  a  symbol  of  judg- 
ment; and  "the  four  angels  which  had  been 
bound  at  it,"  but  were  now  "  loosed,"  are  a 
token — four  being  the  number  of  the  world — 
that  the  judgment  referred  to,  though  it  affects 
but  a  third  part  of  men,  reaches  men  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  globe.     When  "  the  hour, 


*  Comp.  p.  897. 
t  Gen.  xv.  18. 
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and  the  day,  and  the  month,  and  the  year  " — 
that  is,  when  the  moment  fixed  in  the  counsels 
of  the  Almighty — come,  the  chains  by  which  de- 
struction has  been  kept  back  shall  be  broken, 
and  the  world  shall  be  overwhelmed  by  the  rag- 
ing stream. 

The  second  Old  Testament  thought  to  be 
noted  in  this  vision  is  that  of  "  horses."  To  the 
Israelite  the  horse  presented  an  object  of  terror 
rather  than  admiration,  and  an  army  of  horse- 
men awakened  in  him  the  deepest  feelings  of 
alarm.  Thus  it  is  that  the  prophet  Habakkuk, 
describing  the  coming  judgments  of  God,  is 
commissioned  to  exclaim,  "  Behold  ye  among 
the  heathen,  and  regard,  and  wonder  marvel- 
lously: for  I  will  work  a  work  in  your  days, 
which  ye  will  not  believe,  though  it  be  told  you. 
For,  lo,  I  raise  up  the  Chaldeans,  that  bitter 
and  hasty  nation,  which  shall  march  through 
the  breadth  of  the  land,  to  possess  the  dwelling- 
places  that  are  not  theirs.  They  are  terrible 
and  dreadful:  their  judgment  and  their  dignity 
shall  proceed  of  themselves.  Their  horses  also 
are  swifter  than  the  leopards,  and  are  more 
fierce  than  the  evening  wolves:  and  their  horse- 
men shall  spread  themselves,  and  their  horse- 
men shall  come  from  far;  they  shall  fly  as  the 
eagle  that  hasteth  to  eat  They  shall  come  all 
for  violence:  their  faces  shall  sup  up  as  the  east 
wind,  and  they  shall  gather  the  captivity  as  the 
sand.  And  they  shall  scoff  at  the  kings,  and 
the  princes  shall  be  a  scorn  unto  them:  they 
shall  deride  every  stronghold;  for  they  shall 
heap  dust,  and  take  it."  *  Like  the  locusts  of 
the  previous  vision,  the  "  horses  "  now  spoken 
of  are  indeed  clothed  with  preternatural  attri- 
butes: but  the  explanation  is  the  same.  Ordi- 
nary horses  could  not  convey  images  of  suffi- 
cient terror. 

The  last  two  verses  of  chap,  ix.,  which  follow 
the  sixth  Trumpet,  deserve  our  particular  at- 
tention. They  describe  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  men  who  did  not  perish  by  the  previ- 
ous plagues,  and  they  help  to  throw  light  upon 
a  question  most  intimately  connected  with  a 
just  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse.  The 
question  is,  Does  the  Seer,  in  any  of  his  visions, 
anticipate  the  conversion  of  the  ungodly?  or 
does  he  deal,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  his  descriptions,  with  righteousness  and  sin 
in  themselves  rather  than  with  righteous  per- 
sons who  may  decline  from  the  truth  or  sinful 
persons  who  may  own  and  welcome  it?  The 
question  will  meet  us  again  in  the  following 
chapters  of  this  book,  and  will  demand  a  fuller 
discussion  than  it  can  receive  at  present.  In  the 
meantime  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  in  the  two 
verses  now  under  consideration,  no  hint  as  to 
the  conversion  of  any  ungodly  persons  by.  the 
Trumpet  plagues  is  given.  On  the  contrary, 
the  "  men  " — that  is,  the  two-thirds  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  or  of  the  ungodly  world 
— who  were  not  killed  by  these  plagues  repented 
neither  of  their  irreligious  principles  nor  of  their 
immoral  lives.  They  went  on  as  they  had  done 
in  the  grossness  of  their  idolatries  and  in  the 
licentiousness  of  their  conduct.  They  were 
neither  awakened  nor  softened  by  the  fate  of 
others.  They  had  deliberately  chosen  their  own 
course;  and,  although  they  knew  that  they  were 
rushing  against  the  thick  bosses  of  the  Al- 
mighty's buckler,  they  had  resolved  to  persevere 
in  it  to  the  end. 

*  Hab.  i.  5-10. 


Two  brief  remarks  on  these  six  Trumpet 
visions,  looked  at  as  a  whole,  appear  still  to  be 
required. 

1.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  interpret 
either  the  individual  objects  of  the  judgments  or 
the  instruments  by  which  judgment  is  inflicted. 
To  the  one  class  belong  the  "  earth,"  the 
"  trees,"  the  "  green  grass,"  the  "  sea,"  the 
"  ships,"  the  "  rivers  and  fountains  of  the 
waters,"  the  "  sun,"  the  "  moon,"  and  the 
"  stars;  "  to  the  other  belong  the  details  given 
in  the  description  first  of  the  "  locusts  "  of  the 
fifth  Trumpet  and  then  of  the  "  horses  "  of  the 
sixth.  Each  of  these  particulars  may  have  a 
definite  meaning,  and  interpreters  may  yet  be 
successful  in  discovering  it.  The  object  kept  in 
view  throughout  this  commentary  makes  any 
effort  to  ascertain  that  meaning,  when  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  even  exists,  comparatively  unim- 
portant. We  are  endeavouring  to  catch  the 
broader  interpretation  and  spirit  of  the  book; 
and  it  may  be  a  question  whether  our  impres- 
sions would  in  that  respect  be  deepened  though 
we  saw  reason  to  believe  that  all  the  objects 
above  mentioned  had  individual  force.  One  line 
of  demarcation  certainly  seems  to  exist,  traced 
by  the  Seer  himself,  between  the  first  four  and 
the  two  following  judgments,  the  former  refer- 
ring to  physical  disasters  flowing  from  moral 
evil,  the  latter  to  the  more  dreadful  intensifica- 
tion of  intellectual  darkness  and  moral  corrup- 
tion visited  upon  men  when  they  deliberately 
choose  evil  rather  than  good.  Further  than 
this  it  is,  for  our  present  purpose,  unnecessary 
to  go. 

2.  The  judgments  of  these  Trumpets  are  judg- 
ments on  the  world  rather  than  the  Church. 
Occasion  has  been  already  taken  to  observe  that 
the  structure  of  this  part  of  the  Apocalypse 
leads  to  the  belief  that  both  the  Trumpets  and 
the  Bowls  are  developed  out  of  the  Seals.  Yet 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  two,  and  vari- 
ous indications  in  the  Trumpet  visions  appear  to 
confine  them  to  judgments  on  the  world. 

There  is  the  manner  in  which  they  are  intro- 
duced, as  an  answer  to  the  prayers  of  "  all  the 
saints."  *  It  is  true,  as  we  shall  yet  see,  that 
the  degenerate  Church  is  the  chief  persecutor 
of  the  people  of  God.  But  against  her  the 
saints  cannot  pray.  To  them  she  is  still  the 
Church.  They  remember  the  principle  laid 
down  by  their  Lord  when  He  spoke  of  His 
kingdom  in  the  parable  of  the  tares:  "  Let  both 
grow  together  until  the  harvest."  f  God  alone 
can  separate  the  false  from  the  true  within  her 
pale.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  Church  can 
never  be  overthrown,  and  there  is  not  less  a 
sense  in  which  the  world  shall  be  subdued. 
Only  for  the  subjugation  of  the  world,  there- 
fore, can  "all  the  saints"  pray;  and  the  Trum- 
pets are  an  answer  to  their  prayers. 

Again,  the  three  Woe-Trumpets  are  directed 
against  "them  that  dwell  on  the  earth." \  But, 
as  has  been  already  said,  it  is  a  principle  of  in- 
terpretation applicable  to  all  the  three  series  of 
the  Seals,  the  Trumpets,  and  the  Bowls,  that 
traits  filling  up  the  picture  in  one  member  be- 
long also  to  the  other  members  of  the  group, 
and  that  the  judgments,  while  under  one  aspect 
seven,  are  under  another  one.  The  three  Woes 
therefore  fall  upon  the  same  field  of  judgment 
as  that  visited  by  the  plagues  preceding  them. 
In  other  words,  all  the  six  plagues  of  this  series 
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of  visions  are  inflicted  upon  "them  that  dwell  on 
the  earth;  "  and  that  is  simply  another  form 
of  expression  for  the  ungodly  world. 

Again,  under  the  fifth  Trumpet  the  children  of 
God  are  separated  from  the  ungodly,  so  that  the 
particulars  of  that  judgment  do  not  touch  them. 
The  locusts  are  instructed  that  "  they  should  not 
hurt  the  grass  of  the  earth,  neither  any  green 
thing,  neither  any  tree;  but  only  such  men  as 
have  not  the  seal  of  God  in  their  foreheads."  * 

Again,  the  seventh  Trumpet,  in  which  the 
series  culminates,  and  which  embodies  its  char- 
acter as  a  whole,  will  be  found  to  deal  with 
judgment  on  the  world  alone:  'The  nations 
were  roused  to  wrath,  and  Thy  wrath  came,  and 
the  time  of  the  dead  to  be  judged,"  .  .  .  and 
"  the  time  to  destroy  them  that  destroy  the 
earth."  f 

Finally,  the  description  given  at  the  end  of 
the  sixth  Trumpet  of  those  who  were  hardened 
rather  than  softened  by  the  preceding  judgments 
leads  directly  to  the  same  conclusion:  "  And  the 
rest  of  mankind  which  were  not  killed  by  these 
plagues  repented  not  of  the  works  of  their 
hands,  that  they  should  not  worship  devils,  and 
the  idols  of  gold,  and  of  silver,  and  of  brass, 
and  of  stone,  and  of  wood."}: 

These  considerations  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
judgments  of  the  Trumpets  are  judgments  on 
the  world.  The  Church,  it  is  true,  may  also 
suffer  from  them,  but  not  in  judgment.  They 
may  be  part  of  her  trial  as  she  mixes  with  the 
world  during  her  earthly  pilgrimage.  Trial, 
however,  is  not  judgment.  To  the  children  of 
God  it  is  the  discipline  of  a  Father's  hand.  In 
the  midst  of  it  the  Church  is  safe,  and  it  helps 
to  ripen  her  for  the  fulness  of  the  glory  of  her 
heavenly  inheritance. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

RENEWED  CONSOLATORY  VISION. 

Revelation  x. 

At  the  point  now  reached  by  us  the  regular 
progress  of  the  Trumpet  judgments  is  inter- 
rupted, in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  between 
the  sixth  and  seventh  Seals,  by  two  consolatory 
visions.  The  first  is  contained  in  chap,  x.,  the 
second  in  chap.  xi.  1-13.  At  chap.  xi.  14  the 
series  of  the  Trumpets  is  resumed,  reaching 
from  that  point  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

(Chap.  x.  i-ii.)  Many  questions  of  deep  in- 
terest, and  upon  which  the  most  divergent 
opinions  have  been  entertained,  meet  us  in  con- 
nection with  this  passage.  To  attempt  to  dis- 
cuss these  various  opinions  would  only  confuse 
the  reader.  It  will  be  enough  to  allude  to  them 
when  it  seems  necessary  to  do  so.  In  the 
meantime,  before  endeavouring  to  discover  the 
meaning  of  the  vision,  three  observations  may 
be  made;  one  of  a  general  kind,  the  other  two 
bearing  upon  the  interpretation  of  particular 
clauses. 

1.  Like  almost  all  else  in  the  Revelation  of 
St.  John,  the  vision  is  founded  upon  a  passage 
of  the  Old  Testament.  "  And  when  I  looked," 
says  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  "  behold,  an  hand  was 
sent  unto  me;  and,  lo,  a  roll  of  a  book  was 
therein.  .  .  .  Moreover  He  said  unto  me.  Son 
of  man,  eat  what  thou  findest;  eat  this  roll,  and 

♦Chap  ix.  4.  tChap.  xi.  18.  fChap.  ix.  20. 


go  speak  unto  the  house  of  Israel.  So  I  opened 
my  mouth,  and  He  caused  me  to  eat  that  roll. 
And  He  said  unto  me,  Son  of  man,  cause  thy 
belly  to  eat,  and  fill  thy  bowels  with  this  roll 
that  I  give  thee.  Then  did  I  eat  it;  and  it  was 
in  my  mouth  as  honey  for  sweetness.  And  He 
said  unto  me,  Son  of  man,  go,  get  thee  unto 
the  house  of  Israel,  and  speak  with  My  words 
unto  them."  * 

2.  In  one  expression  of  ver.  6  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  translation  of  the  Authorised 
and  Revised  Versions,  or  the  marginal  trans- 
lation of  the  latter,  ought  to  be  adopted, 
whether  we  ought  to  read,  "  There  shall  be 
time  "  or  "  There  shall  be  delay "  no  longer. 
But  the  former  is  not  only  the  natural  mean- 
ing of  the  original;  it  would  almost  seem, 
from  the  use  of  the  same  word  in  other  pas- 
sages of  the  Apocalypse,  that  it  is  employed  by 
St.  John  to  designate  the  whole  Christian  age. 
That  age  is  now  at  its  very  close.  The  last 
hour  is  about  to  strike.  The  drama  of  the 
world's  history  is  about  to  be  wound  up.  "  For 
the  Lord  will  execute  His  word  upon  the  earth, 
finishing  it  and  cutting  it  short." 

3.  The  last  verse  of  the  chapter  deserves  our 
attention  for  a  moment:  "And  they  say  unto 
me,  Thou  must  prophesy  again  over  many  peo- 
ples, and  nations,  and  tongues,  and  kings."  Al- 
though prophecy  itself  is  spoken  of  in  several 
passages  of  this  book,  we  read  only  once  again 
of  prophesying:  when  it  is  said  in  chap.  xi.  3  of 
the  two  witnesses  that  they  shall  prophesy.  A 
comparison  of  these  passages  will  show  that 
both  words  are  to  be  understood  in  the  sense 
of  proclaiming  the  righteous  acts  and  judg- 
ments of  the  Almighty.  The  prophet  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  not  the  messenger  of  mercy  only, 
but  of  the  just  government  of  God. 

From  these  subordinate  points  we  hasten  to 
questions  more  immediately  concerning  us  in 
our  effort  to  understand  the  chapter.  Several 
such  questions  have  to  be  asked. 

1.  Who  is  the  angel  introduced  to  us  in  the 
first  verse  of  the  vision?  He  is  described  as 
"another  strong  angel;"  and,  as  the  epithet 
"  strong  "  has  been  so  used  only  once  before — 
in  chap.  v.  2,  in  connection  with  the  opening  of 
the  book-roll  sealed  with  seven  seals — we  are 
entitled  to  conclude  that  this  angel  is  said  to 
be  "  another  "  in  comparison  with  the  angel 
there  spoken  of  rather  than  with  the  many 
angels  that  surround  the  throne  of  God.  But 
the  "  strong  angel  "  in  chap.  v.  is  distinguished 
both  from  God  Himself,  and  from  the  Lamb. 
In  some  sense,  therefore,  a  similar  distinction 
must  be  drawn  here.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
particulars  mentioned  of  this  angel  lead  directly 
to  the  conclusion  not  only  that  he  has  Divine 
attributes,  but  that  he  represents  no  other  than 
that  Son  of  man  beheld  by  St.  John  in  the  first 
vision  of  his  book.  He  is  "  arrayed  with  a 
cloud;  "  and  in  every  passage  of  the  Apocalypse 
where  mention  is  made  of  such  investiture,  or 
in  which  a  cloud  or  clouds  are  associated  with 
a  person,  it  is  with  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
as  He  comes  to  judgment.  Similar  language 
marks  also  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. "  The  rainbow  was  upon  his  head;  "  and 
the  definite  article  employed  takes  us  back,  not 
to  the  rainbow  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Gen- 
esis, or  to  the  rainbow  which  from  time  to  time 
appears,  a  well-known  object,  in  the  sky,  but 
*  Ezek.  ii.  9  ;  iii.  4. 
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to  that  of  chap.  iv.  3,  where  we  have  been  told, 
in  the  description  of  the  Divine  throne,  that 
"  there  was  a  rainbow  round  about  the  throne, 
like  an  emerald  to  look  upon."  The  words 
"  his  face  was  as  the  sun "  do  not  of  them- 
selves prove  that  the  reference  is  to  chap.  i.  16, 
where  it  is  said  of  the  One  like  unto  a  son  of 
man  that  "  His  countenance  was  as  the  sun 
shineth  in  his  strength;"  but  the  propriety  of 
this  reference  is  made  almost  indubitable  by  the 
mention  of  "  his  feet  as  pillars  of  fire,"  for  this 
last  circumstance  can  only  be  an  allusion  to  the 
trait  spoken  of  in  chap.  i.  15,  "  And  His  feet  like 
unto  fine  brass,  as  if  it  had  been  refined  in  a 
furnace."  The  combination  of  these  particulars 
shows  how  close  is  the  connection  between  the 
"  strong  angel  "  of  this  vision  and  the  Divine 
Redeemer;  and  the  explanation  of  both  the  dif- 
ference and  the  correspondence  between  the 
two  is  to  be  found  in  the  remark  previously 
made  that  in  the  Apocalypse  the  "  angel "  of 
any  person  or  thing  expresses  that  person  or 
thing  in  action.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  the 
action  of  Him  who  is  the  Head,  and  King,  and 
Lord  of  His  Church. 

2.  In  what  character  does  the  Lord  appear? 
As  to  the  answer  to  this  question  there  can  be 
no  dubiety.  He  appears  in  judgment.  The 
rainbow  upon  His  head  is  indeed  the  symbol 
of  mercy,  but  it  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  He  is  Saviour  as  well  as  Judge. 
So  far  is  the  Apocalypse  from  representing  the 
ideas  of  judgment  and  mercy  as  incompatible 
with  each  other  that  throughout  the  whole  book 
the  most  terrible  characteristic  of  the  former  is 
its  proceeding  from  One  distinguished  by  the 
latter.  If  even  in  itself  the  Divine  wrath  is  to 
be  dreaded  by  the  sinner,  the  dread  which  it 
ought  to  inspire  reaches  its  highest  point  when 
we  think  of  it  as  "  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb." 
The  other  features  of  the  description  speak  di- 
rectly of  judgment:  the  "cloud,"  the  "sun," 
the  "  pillars  of  fire." 

3.  What  notion  are  we  to  form  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  "little  book-roll"?  They  are  cer- 
tainly not  the  same  as  those  of  the  book-roll  of 
chap,  v.,  although  the  word  here  used  for  the 
roll,  a  diminutive  from  the  other,  may  suggest 
the  idea  that  there  is  an  intimate  connection 
between  the  two  books,  and  that  the  second, 
like  the  first,  is  full  of  judgment.  Other  cir- 
cumstances mentioned  lead  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. Thus  the  "  great  voice,  as  a  lion  roar- 
eth,"  cannot  fail  to  remind  us  of  the  voice  of 
"  the  Lion  that  is  of  the  tribe  of  Judah "  in 
chap.  v.  The  thought  of  "  the  seven  thunders  " 
which  "  uttered  their  voices  "  deepens  the  im- 
pression, for  in  that  number  we  have  the  gen- 
eral conception  of  thunder  in  all  the  varied 
terrors  that  belong  to  it;  and,  whatever  the 
particulars  uttered  by  the  thunders  were — a 
point  into  which  it  is  vain  to  inquire,  as  the 
writing  of  them  was  forbidden — their  general 
tone  must  have  been  that  of  judgment.  But 
these  thunders  are  a  response  to  the  strong 
angel  as  he  was  about  to  take  action  with  the 
little  book, — "  when  he  cried,  the  seven  thun- 
ders uttered  their  voices," — and  the  response 
must  have  been  related  to  the  action.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  contents  of  the  little 
book  cannot  have  been  tidings  of  mercy  to  a 
sinful  world;  and  that  that  book  cannot  have 
been  intended  to  tell  the  Seer  that,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  the  powers  of  dark- 


ness, the  Church  of  Christ  was  to  make  her 
way  among  the  nations,  growing  up  from  the 
small  seed  into  the  stately  tree,  and  at  last  cov- 
ering the  earth  with  the  shadow  of  her 
branches.  Even  on  the  supposition  that  a  con- 
ception of  this  kind  could  be  traced  in  other 
parts  of  the  Apocalypse,  it  would  be  out  of 
keeping  with  the  particulars  accompanying  it 
here.  We  may  without  hesitation  conclude  that 
the  little  book-roll  has  thus  the  general  char- 
acter of  judgment,  although,  like  the  larger  roll 
of  chap,  v.,  it  may  also  include  in  it  the  preser- 
vation of  the  saints. 

We  are  thus  in  a  position  to  inquire  what  the 
special  contents  of  the  little  book-roll  were. 
Before  doing  so  one  consideration  may  be  kept 
in  view. 

Calling  to  mind  the  symmetrical  structure  of 
the  Apocalypse,  it  seems  natural  to  expect  that 
the  relation  to  one  another  of  the  two  consola- 
tory visions  falling  between  the  Trumpets  and 
the  Bowls  will  correspond  to  that  of  the  two 
between  the  Seals  and  the  Trumpets.  The  two 
companies,  however,  spoken  of  in  these  two 
latter  visions,  are  the  same,  the  hundred  and 
forty  and  four  thousand  "  out  of  every  tribe  of 
the  children  of  Israel  "  being  identical  with  the 
great  multitude  "  out  of  every  nation;  "  while 
the  contents  of  the  second  vision  are  substan- 
tially the  same  as  those  of  the  first,  though  re- 
peated on  a  fuller  and  more  perfect  scale.  Now 
we  shall  shortly  see  that  the  second  of  our 
present  consolatory  visions — that  in  chap.  xi. — 
brings  out  the  victory  and  triumph  of  "  a  faith- 
ful remnant  "  of  believers  within  a  degenerate, 
though  professing,  Church.  How  probable 
does  it  become  that  the  first  consolatory  vision 
— that  in  chap.  x. — will  relate  to  the  same  rem- 
nant, though  on  a  lower  plane  alike  of  battle 
and  of  conquest! 

Thus  looked  at,  we  have  good  ground  for  the 
supposition  that  the  little  book-roll  contained 
indications  of  judgment  about  to  descend  on  a 
Church  which  had  fallen  from  her  high  position 
and  practically  disowned  her  Divine  Master; 
while  at  the  same  time  it  assured  the  faithful 
remnant  within  her  that  they  would  be  pre- 
served, and  in  due  season  glorified.  The  little 
book  thus  spoke  of  the  hardest  of  all  the  strug- 
gles through  which  believers  have  to  pass:  that 
with  foes  of  their  own  household;  but,  so  speak- 
ing, it  told  also  of  judgment  upon  these  foes, 
and  of  a  glorious  issue  for  the  true  members  of 
Christ's  Body  out  of  toil  and  suffering. 

With  this  view  of  the  contents  of  the  little 
book-roll  everything  that  is  said  of  it  appears 
to  be  in  harmony. 

1.  We  thus  at  once  understand  why  it  is 
named  by  a  diminutive  form  of  the  word  used 
for  the  book-roll  in  chap.  v.  The  latter  con- 
tained the  whole  counsel  of  God  for  the  exe- 
cution of  His  plans  both  in  the  world  and  in  the 
Church.  The  former  has  reference  to  the 
Church  alone.  A  smaller  roll  therefore  would 
naturally  be  sufficient  for  its  tidings. 

2.  The  action  which  the  Seer  is  commanded  to 
take  with  the  roll  receives  adequate  explana- 
tion. He  was  to  "  take  it "  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  strong  angel  and  to  "  eat  it  up."  The  mean- 
ing is  obvious,  and  is  admitted  by  all  interpre- 
ters. The  Seer  is  in  his  own  actual  experience 
to  assimilate  the  contents  of  the  roll  in  order 
that  he  may  know  their  value.  The  injunction 
is  in  beautiful  accord  with  what  we  otherwise 
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know  of  the  character  and  feelings  of  St.  John. 
The  power  of  Christian  experience  to  throw 
light  upon  Christian  truth  and  upon  the  fortunes 
of  Christ's  people  is  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble characteristics  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  It 
penetrates  and  pervades  the  whole.  We  listen 
to  the  expression  of  the  Evangelist's  own  feel- 
ings as  he  is  about  to  present  to  the  world  the 
image  of  his  beloved  Master,  and  he  cries,  "  We 
beheld  His  glory,  glory  as  of  the  only-begotten 
from  the  Father;  "  "  Of  His  fulness  we  all  re- 
ceived, and  grace  for  grace."  *  We  notice  his 
comment  upon  words  of  Jesus  dark  to  his 
fellow-Apostles  and  himself  at  the  time  when 
they  were  spoken,  and  he  says,  "  When  there- 
fore He  was  raised  from  the  dead,  His  disciples 
remembered  that  He  spake  this;  and  they  be- 
lieved the  word  which  Jesus  had  said."t  Fi- 
nally, we  hear  him  as  he  remembers  the  promise 
of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  who  was  to  instruct  the 
disciples,  not  by  new  revelations  of  the  Divine, 
will,  but  by  unfolding  more  largely  the  fulnesy 
that  was  to  be  found  in  Christ:  "  Howbeit  when 
He,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  come,  He  shall  guide 
you  into  all  the  truth:  for  He  shall  not  speak 
from  Himself;  but  what  things  soever  He  shail 
hear,  these  shall  He  speak:  and  He  shall  de- 
clare unto  you  the  things  that  are  to  come.  He 
shall  glorify  Me:  for  He  shall  take  of  Mine,  and 
shall  declare  it  unto  you."|  Everywhere  and 
always  Christian  experience  is  the  key  that  un- 
locks what  would  otherwise  be  closed,  and 
sheds  light  upon  what  would  otherwise  be  dark. 
To  such  experience,  accordingly,  the  contents  of 
the  little  roll,  if  they  were  such  as  we  have  un- 
derstood them  to  be,  must  have  appealed  with 
peculiar  power.  In  beholding  judgment  exe- 
cuted on  the  world,  the  believer  might  need  only 
to  stand  by  and  wonder,  as  Moses  and  Israel 
stood  upon  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  when  the 
sea,  returning  to  its  bed,  overwhelmed  their 
enemies.  They  were  safe.  They  had  neither 
part  nor  lot  with  those  who  were  sinking  as 
lead  in  the  mighty  waters.  It  would  be  other- 
wise when  judgment  came  upon  the  Church. 
Of  that  Church  believers  were  a  part.  How 
could  they  explain  the  change  that  had  come 
over  her,  the  purification  that  she  needed,  the 
separation  that  must  take  place  within  what  had 
hitherto  been  to  all  appearance  the  one  Zion 
which  God  loved?  In  the  former  case  all  was 
outward;  in  the  latter  all  is  inward,  personal, 
experimental,  leading  to  inquiry  and  earnest 
searchings  of  heart  and  praver.  A  book  con- 
taining these  things  was  thus  an  appeal  to 
Christian  experience,  and  St.  John  might  well 
be  told  to  "  eat  it  up." 

3.  The  effect  produced  upon  the  Seer  by  eat- 
ing the  little  roll  is  also  in  accord  with  what  has 
been  said.  "  It  shall  make  thy  belly  bitter,"  it 
was  said  to  him,  "  but  in  thy  mouth  it  shall  be 
sweet  as  honey;  "  and  the  effect  followed.  "  It 
was  in  my  mouth,"  he  says,  "  sweet  as  honey: 
and  when  I  had  eaten  it,  my  belly  was  made 
bitter."  Such  an  effect  could  hardly  follow  the 
mere  proclamation  of  judgment  on  the  world. 
When  we  look  at  that  judgment  in  the  light 
in  which  it  ought  to  be  regarded,  and  in  which 
we  have  hitherto  regarded  it — as  the  vindica- 
tion of  righteousness  and  of  a  Divine  and  right- 
eous order — the  thought  of  it  can  impart  noth- 
ing but  joy.  But  to  think  that  the  Church  of 
the    living   God,    the   bride    of   Christ,    shall   be 
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visited  with  judgment,  and  to  be  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  the  judgment  is  deserved;  to 
think  that  those  to  whom  so  much  has  been 
given  should  have  given  so  little  in  return;  to 
think  of  the  selfishness  which  has  prevailed 
where  love  ought  to  have  reigned,  of  worldli- 
ness  where  there  ought  to  have  been  heaven- 
liness  of  mind,  and  of  discord  where  there  ought 
to  have  been  unity — these  are  the  things  that 
make  the  Christian's  reflections  "  bitter;  "  they, 
and  they  most  of  all,  are  his  perplexity,  his 
burden,  his  sorrow,  and  his  cross.  The  world 
may  disappoint  him,  but  from  it  he  expected 
little.  When  the  Church  disappoints  him,  the 
"  foundations  are  overturned,"  and  the  honey 
of  life  is  changed  into  gall  and  wormwood. 

Combining  the  particulars  which  have  now 
been  noticed,  we  seem  entitled  to  conclude  that 
the  little  book-roll  of  this  chapter  is  a  roll  of 
judgment,  but  of  judgment  relating  less  to  the 
world  than  to  the  Church.  It  tells  us  that  that 
sad  experience  of  hers  which  is  to  meet  us  in 
the  following  chapters  ought  neither  to  perplex 
nor  overwhelm  us.  The  experience  may  be 
strange,  very  different  from  what  we  might  have 
expected  and  hoped  for;  but  the  thread  by  which 
the  Church  is  guided  has  not  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  Him  who  leads  His  people  by  ways 
that  they  know  not  into  the  hands  of  an  un- 
sympathising  and  hostile  power.  As  His  coun- 
sels in  reference  to  the  world,  and  to  the  Church 
in  her  general  relation  to  it,  contained  in  the 
great  book-roll  of  chap,  v.,  shall  stand,  so  the 
internal  relations  of  the  two  parts  of  His  Church 
to  each  other,  together  with  the  issues  depend- 
ing upon  them,  are  equally  under  His  control. 
If  judgment  falls  upon  the  Church,  it  is  not  be- 
cause God  has  forgotten  to  be  gracious,  or  has 
in  anger  shut  up  His  tender  mercies,  but  be- 
cause the  Church  has  sinned,  because  she  is  in 
need  of  chastisement,  and  because  she  must  be 
taught  that  only  in  direct  dependence  upon  the 
voice  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  not  in  the 
closest  "  fold  "  that  can  be  built  for  her,  is  she 
safe.  Let  her  "  know  "  Him,  and  she  shall  be 
known  of  Him  even  as  He  is  known  of  the 
Father.* 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

SECOND  CONSOLATORY   VISION  AND 
THE  SEVENTH  TRUMPET. 

Revelation  xi. 

From  the  first  consolatory  vision  we  proceed 
to  the  second  (xi.  1,  2). 

Various  points  connected  with  these  verses 
demand  examination  before  any  attempt  can  be 
made  to  gather  the  meaning  of  the  vision  as  a 
whole. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  "measuring"  of  the 
Temple?  As  in  so  many  other  instances,  the 
figure  is  taken  from  the  Old  Testament.  In  the 
prophet  Zechariah  we  read,  "  I  lifted  up  mine 
eyes  again,  and  looked,  and  behold  a  man  with 
a  measuring  line  in  his  hand.  Then  said  I. 
Whither  goest  thou?  And  he  said  unto  me,  To 
measure  Jerusalem,  to  see  what  is  the  breadth 
thereof,  and  what  is  the  length  thereof."  t  To 
the  same  effect,  but  still  more  particularly,  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  speaks:  "  In  the  visions  of  God 
*  Comp.  John  x.  1-15.  t  Zech.  ii.  i,  2. 
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brought  He  me  into  the  land  of  Israel,  and  set 
me  upon  a  very  high  mountain,  by  which  was  as 
the  frame  of  a  city  on  the  south.  And  He 
brought  me  thither,  and,  behold,  there  was  a 
man,  whose  appearance  was  like  the  appear- 
ance of  brass,  with  a  line  of  flax  in  his  hand, 
and  a  measuring  reed;  and  he  stood  in  the  gate. 
...  And  behold  a  wall  on  the  outside  of  the 
house  round  about,  and  in  the  man's  hand  a 
measuring  reed  of  six  cubits  long  by  the  cubit 
and  an  handbreadth,  so  he  measured,"  *  where- 
upon follows  a  minute  and  lengthened  descrip- 
tion of  the  measuring  of  all  the  parts  of  that 
Temple  which  was  to  be  the  glory  of  God's  peo- 
ple in  the  latter  days.  From  these  passages 
we  not  only  learn  whence  the  idea  of  the 
"  measuring  "  was  taken,  but  what  the  meaning 
of  it  was.  The  account  given  by  Ezekiel  dis- 
tinctly shows  that  thus  to  measure  expresses 
the  thought  of  preservation,  not  of  destruction. 
That  the  same  thought  is  intended  by  Zechariah 
is  clear  from  the  words  immediately  following 
the  instruction  given  him  to  measure:  "  For  I, 
saith  the  Lord,  will  be  unto  her  a  wall  of  fire 
round  about,  and  will  be  the  glory  in  the  midst 
of  her;  "f  while,  if  further  proof  upon  this 
point  were  needed,  it  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  measuring  of  this  passage  does  not  stand 
alone  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  new  Jerusalem  is 
also  measured:  "  And  he  that  spake  with  me  had 
for  a  measure  a  golden  reed  to  measure  the 
city,  and  the  gates  thereof,  and  the  wall  thereof. 
And  he  measured  the  wall  thereof,  an  hundred 
and  forty  and  four  cubits,  according  to  the 
measure  of  a  man,  that  is,  of  an  angel."  X 
When  God  therefore  measures,  He  measures, 
not  in  indignation,  but  that  the  object  measured 
may  be  in  a  deeper  than  ordinary  sense  the 
habitation  of  His  glory. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  "  the  temple,"  "  the  altar," 
and  the  "  casting  without  of  the  court  which  is 
without  the  temple"?  In  other  words,  are  we 
to  interpret  these  objects  and  the  action  taken 
with  the  latter  literally  or  figuratively?  Are  we 
to  think  of  the  things  themselves,  or  of  certain 
spiritual  ideas  which  they  are  used  to  represent? 
The  first  view  is  not  only  that  of  many  eminent 
commentators;  it  even  forms  one  of  the  chief 
grounds  upon  which  they  urge  that  the  Hero- 
dian  temple  upon  Mount  Moriah  was  still  in 
existence  when  the  Apocalyptist  wrote.  He 
could  not,  it  is  alleged,  have  been  instructed  to 
"  measure  "  the  Temple  if  that  building  had 
been  already  thrown  down,  and  not  one  stone 
left  upon  another.  Yet,  when  we  attend  to  the 
words,  it  would  seem  as  if  this  view  must  be 
set  aside  in  favour  of  a  figurative  interpretation. 
For — 

(i)  The  word  "temple"  misleads.  The  term 
employed  in  the  original  does  not  mean  the 
Temple  buildings  as  a  whole,  but  only  their 
innermost  shrine  or  sanctuary,  that  part  known 
as  the  "  Holy  of  holies,"  which  was  separated 
from  every  other  part  of  the  sacred  structure 
by  the  second  veil.  No  doubt,  so  far  as  the 
simple  act  of  measuring  was  concerned,  a  part 
might  have  been  as  easily  measured  as  the 
whole.  But  closer  attention  to  what  was  in  the 
Seer's  mind  will  show  that  when  he  thus  speaks 
of  the  naos,  or  shrine,  he  is  not  thinking  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  at  all,  but  of  the  Taber- 
nacle in  the  wilderness  upon  which  the  Temple 
was  moulded.     The  nineteenth  verse  of  the  chap- 

*  Ezek.  xl.  a-5.  t  Zech.  ii.  5.  $  Chap.  xxi.  15,  i7. 


ter  makes  this  clear.  In  that  verse  we  find  him 
saying,  "  And  there  was  opened  the  temple " 
(the  naos)  "  of  God  that  is  in  heaven,  and  there 
was  seen  in  His  temple"  (His  naos)  "the  ark 
of  His  covenant."  We  know,  however,  that 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  never  had  a  place  in  the 
Temple  which  existed  in  the  days  of  Christ.  It 
had  disappeared  at  the  destruction  of  the  first 
Temple,  long  before  that  date.  The  Temple 
spoken  of  in  the  nineteenth  verse  is  indeed  said 
to  be  "  in  heaven;  "  and  it  may  be  thought  that 
the  ark,  though  not  on  earth,  might  have  been 
seen  there.  But  no  reader  of  the  Revelation  of 
St.  John  can  doubt  that  to  him  the  sanctuary  of 
God  on  earth  was  an  exact  representation  of 
the  heavenly  sanctuary,  that  what  God  had 
given  in  material  form  to  men  was  a  faithful 
copy  of  the  ideas  of  His  spiritual  and  eternal 
kingdom.  He  could  not  therefore  have  placed 
in  the  original  what,  if  he  had  before  his  mind 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  he  knew  had  no  ex- 
istence within  its  precincts;  and  the  conclusion 
is  irresistible  that  when  he  speaks  of  a  naos  that 
was  to  be  measured  he  had  turned  his  thoughts, 
not  to  the  stone  building  upon  Mount  Moriah, 
but  to  its  ancient  prototype.  On  this  ground 
alone  then,  even  could  no  other  be  adduced,  we 
seem,  entitled  to  maintain  that  a  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  "  temple "  is  here  im- 
possible. 

(2)  Even  should  it  be  allowed  that  the  sanc- 
tuary and  the  altar  might  be  measured,  the  in- 
junction is  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  next 
following  clause:  "them  that  worship  therein." 
And  it  is  peculiarly  so  if  we  adopt  the  natural 
construction,  by  which  the  word  "  therein  "  is 
connected  with  the  word  "  altar."  We  cannot 
literally  speak  of  persons  worshipping  "  in  "  an 
altar.  Nay,  even  though  we  connect  "  therein  " 
with  "  the  temple,"  the  idea  of  measuring  per- 
sons with  a  rod  is  at  variance  with  the  realites 
of  life  and  the  ordinary  use  of  human  language. 
A  figurative  element  is  thus  introduced  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  clause  the  meaning  of  which 
is  in  dispute. 

(3)  A  similar  observation  may  be  made  with 
regard  to  the  words  "  cast  without  "  in  ver.  2. 
The  injunction  has  reference  to  the  outer  court 
of  the  Temple,  and  the  thought  of  "  casting 
out "  such  an  extensive  space  is  clearly  inad- 
missible. So  much  have  translators  felt  this 
that  both  in  the  Authorised  and  Revised  Ver- 
sions they  have  replaced  the  words  "  cast  with- 
out "  by  the  words  "leave  without."  The  outer 
court  of  the  Temple  could  not  be  "cast  out;" 
therefore  it  must  be  "  left  out."  The  interpre- 
tation thus  given,  however,  fails  to  do  justice  to 
the  original,  for,  though  the  word  employed 
does  not  always  include  actual  violence,  it  cer- 
tainly implies  action  of  a  more  positive  kind 
than  mere  letting  alone  or  passing  by.  More 
than  this.  We  are  under  a  special  obligation 
in  the  present  instance  not  to  strip  the  word 
used  by  the  Apostle  of  its  proper  force,  for  we 
shall  immediately  see  that,  rightly  interpreted, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  expressions  of 
his  book,  and  of  the  greatest  value  in  helping 
us  to  determine  the  precise  nature  of  his 
thought.  In  the  meanwhile  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  employment  of  the  term  in  the  connec- 
tion in  which  it  here  occurs  is  at  variance  with 
a  simply  literal  interpretation. 

(4)  It  cannot  be  denied  that  almost  every 
other  expression  in  the  subsequent  verses  of  the 
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vision  is  figurative  or  metaphorical.  If  we  are 
to  interpret  this  part  literally,  it  will  be  impossi- 
bled  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  other  parts;  and 
we  shall  have  such  a  mixture  of  the  literal  and 
metaphorical  as  will  completely  baffle  our  ef- 
forts to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  Seer. 

(5)  We  have  the  statement  from  the  writer's 
own  lips  that,  at  least  in  speaking  of  Jerusa- 
lem, he  is  not  to  be  literally  understood.  In 
ver.  8  he  refers  to  "  the  great  city,  which 
spiritually  is  called  Sodom  and  Egypt."  The 
hint  thus  given  as  to  one  point  of  his  descrip- 
tion may  be  accepted  as  applicable  to  it  all. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  "  measur- 
ing," the  "  temple  "  or  naos,  the  "  altar,"  the 
"  court  which  is  without,"  and  the  "  casting 
without  "  of  the  latter  are  to  be  regarded  as 
figurative. 

3.  Our  third  point  of  inquiry  is,  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  figure?  There  need  be  no  hesi- 
tation as  to  the  things  first  spoken  of:  "the 
temple,  the  altar,  and  them  that  worship 
therein."  These,  the  most  sacred  parts  of  the 
Temple  buildings,  can  only  denote  the  most  sa- 
cred portion  of  the  true  Israel  of  God.  They 
are  those  disciples  of  Christ  who  constitute  His 
shrine,  His  golden  altar  of  incense  whence  their 
prayers  rise  up  continually  before  Him,  His 
worshippers  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  These,  as  we 
have  already  often  had  occasion  to  see,  shall 
be  preserved  safe  amidst  the  troubles  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  world.  In  one  passage  we 
have  been  told  that  they  are  numbered*;  now 
we  are  further  informed  that  they  are  meas- 
ured. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  explain  who  are  meant 
by  "  the  court  which  is  without  the  temple." 
But  three  things  are  clear.  First,  they  are  a 
part  of  the  Temple  buildings,  although  not  of 
its  inner  shrine.  Secondly,  they  belong  to  Je- 
rusalem; and  Jerusalem,  notwithstanding  its  de- 
generate condition,  was  still  the  city  of  God, 
standing  to  Him  in  a  relation  different  from 
that  of  the  "  nations,"  even  when  it  had  sunk 
beneath  them  and  had  done  more  to  merit  His 
displeasure.  Thirdly,  they  cannot  be  the  Gen- 
tiles, for  from  them  they  are  manifestly  distin- 
guished when  it  is  said  that  the  outer  court 
"  hath  been  given  unto  the  nations:  and  the  holy 
city  shall  they  tread  under  foot  forty  and  two 
months."  \  One  conclusion  alone  remains. 
The  "  court  that  is  without  "  must  symbolise 
the  faithless  portion  of  the  Christian  Church, 
such  as  tread  the  courts  of  the  house  of  God, 
but  to  whom  He  speaks  as  He  spoke  to  Jeru- 
salem of  old:  "  Bring  no  more  vain  oblations; 
incense  is  an  abomination  unto  Me;  the  new 
moons  and  sabbaths,  the  calling  of  assemblies, 
I  cannot  away  with:  it  is  iniquity,  even  the 
solemn  meeting.  Your  new  moons  and  your 
appointed  feasts  My  soul  hateth:  they  are  a 
trouble  unto  Me;  I  am  weary  to  bear  them."  % 

The  correctness  of  the  sense  thus  assigned 
to  this  part  of  the  vision  is  powerfully  confirmed 
by  what  appears  to  be  the  true  foundation  of 
the  singular  expression  already  so  far  spoken 
of,  "  cast  without."  Something  must  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  the  figure;  and  nothing  seems  so 
probable  as  this:  that  it  is  the  "casting  out" 
which  took  place  in  the  case  of  the  man  blind 
from  his  birth,  and  the  opening  of  whose  eyes 
by  Jesus  is  related  in  the  fourth  Gospel.  Of 
that  man  we  are  told  that  when  the  Jews  could 
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no  longer  answer  him  "  they  cast  him  out."  * 
The  word  is  the  same  as  that  now  employed, 
and  the  thought  is  most  probably  the  same  also. 
Excommunication  from  the  synagogue  is,  in  the 
Seer's  mind,  not  a  temporal  punishment,  not  a 
mere  worldly  doom,  but  a  spiritual  sentence  de- 
priving of  spiritual  privileges  misunderstood  and 
abused.  Such  a  casting  out,  however,  can  apply 
only  to  those  who  had  been  once  within  the 
courts  of  the  Lord's  house  or  to  the  faithless 
members  of  the  Christian  Church.  They,  like 
the  Jews  of  old,  would  "  cast  out  "  the  humble 
disciples  whom  Jesus  "found";  and  He  cast 
them  out. 

If  the  explanation  now  given  of  the  opening 
verses  of  this  chapter  be  correct,  we  have 
reached  a  very  remarkable  stage  in  these  apoc- 
alyptic visions.  For  the  first  time,  except  in 
the  letters  to  the  churches,  we  have  a  clear  line 
of  distinction  drawn  between  the  professing  and 
the  true  portions  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  or, 
as  it  may  be  otherwise  expressed,  between  the 
"  called  "  and  the  "  chosen."  How  far  the  same 
distinction  will  meet  us  in  later  visions  of  this 
book  we  have  yet  to  see.  For  the  present  it 
may  be  enough  to  say  that  the  drawing  of  such 
a  distinction  corresponds  exactly  with  what  we 
might  have  been  prepared  to  expect.  Nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  that  in  the  things 
actually  around  him  St.  John  beheld  the  mould 
and  type  of  the  things  that  were  to  come.  Now 
Jerusalem,  the  Church  of  God  in  Israel,  con- 
tained two  classes  within  its  walls:  those  who 
were  accomplishing  their  high  destiny  and  those 
by  whom  that  destiny  was  misunderstood,  de- 
spised, and  cast  away.  Has  it  not  always  been 
the  same  in  the  Christian  Church?  If  the  world 
entered  into  the  one,  has  it  not  entered  as  dis- 
astrously into  the  other?  That  field  which  is 
"  the  kingdom  of  heaven  "  upon  earth  has  never 
wanted  tares  as  well  as  wheat.  They  grow  to- 
gether, and  no  man  may  separate  them.  When 
the  appropriate  moment  comes,  God  Himself 
will  give  the  word;  angels  will  carry  off  the 
tares,  and  the  great  Husbandman  will  gather 
the  wheat  into  His  garner. 

4.  One  question  still  remains:  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  "  forty  and  two  months  "  during 
which  the  holy  city  is  to  be  trodden  under  foot 
of  the  nations?  The  same  expression  meets 
us  in  chap.  xiii.  5,  where  it  is  said  that  "  there 
was  given  to  the  beast  authority  to  continue 
forty  and  two  months."  But  forty  and  two 
months  is  also  three  and  a  half  years,  the  Jew- 
ish year  having  consisted  of  twelve  months,  ex- 
cept when  an  intercalary  month  was  inserted 
among  the  twelve  in  order  to  preserve  harmony 
between  the  seasons  and  the  rotation  of  time. 
The  same  period  is  therefore  again  alluded  to 
in  chap.  xii.  14,  when  it  is  said  of  the  woman 
who  fled  into  the  wilderness  that  she  is  there 
nourished  for  "  a  time,  and  times,  and  half  a 
time."  Once  more,  we  read  in  chap.  xi.  3  and 
in  chap.  xii.  6  of  a  period  denoted  by  "a  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  three  score  days;"  and 
a  comparison  of  this  last  passage  with  ver.  14 
of  the  same  chapter  distinctly  shows  that  it  is 
equivalent  to  the  three  and  a  half  times  or 
years.  Three  and  a  half  multiplied  by  three 
hundred  and  sixty,  the  number  of  days  in  the 
Jewish  year,  gives  us  exactly  the  twelve  hun- 
dred and  sixty  days.  These  three  periods, 
therefore,  are  the  same.  Why  the  different 
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designations  should  be  adopted  is  another  ques- 
tion, to  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  satis- 
factory reply  has  yet  been  given,  although  it 
may  be  that,  for  some  occult  reason,  the  Seer 
beholds  in  "  months  "  a  suitable  expression  for 
the  dominion  of  evil,  in  "  days  "  one  appropriate 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  good. 

The  ground  of  this  method  of  looking  at  the 
Church's  history  is  found  in  the  book  of  Daniel, 
where  we  read  of  the  fourth  beast,  or  the  fourth 
kingdom,  "  And  he  shall  speak  great  words 
against  the  Most  High,  and  shall  wear  out  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High,  and  think  to  change 
times  and  laws:  and  they  shall  be  given  into 
his  hand  until  a  time  and  times  and  the  divid- 
ing of  time."  *  The  same  book  helps  us  also 
to  answer  the  question  as  to  the  particular 
period  of  the  Church's  history  denoted  by  the 
days,  or  months,  or  years  referred  to,  for  in 
another  passage  the  prophet  says,  "  And  He 
shall  confirm  the  covenant  with  many  for  one 
week:  and  in  the  midst  of  the  week  He  shall 
cause  the  sacrifice  and  the  oblation  to  cease."  f 
The  three  and  a  half  years  therefore,  or  the  half 
of  seven  years,  denote  the  whole  period  extend- 
ing from  the  cessation  of  the  sacrifice  and  obla- 
tion. In  other  words,  they  denote  the  Christian 
era  from  its  beginning  to  its  close,  and  that 
more  especially  on  the  side  of  its  disturbed  and 
broken  character,  of  the  power  exercised  in  it 
by  what  is  evil,  of  the  troubles  and  sufferings  of 
the  good.  During  it  the  disciples  of  the  Sav- 
iour do  not  reach  the  completeness  of  their  rest; 
their  victory  is  not  won.  Ideally  it  is  so;  it  al- 
ways has  been  so  since  Jesus  overcame:  but  it 
is  not  yet  won  in  the  actual  realities  of  the  case; 
and,  though  in  one  sense  every  heavenly  privi- 
lege is  theirs,  their  difficulties  are  so  great,  and 
their  opponents  so  numerous  and  powerful,  that 
the  true  expression  for  their  state  is  a  broken 
seven  years,  or  three  years  and  a  half.  During 
this  time,  accordingly,  the  holy  city  is  repre- 
sented as  trodden  under  foot  by  the  nations. 
They  who  are  at  ease  in  Zion  may  not  feel  it; 
but  to  the  true  disciples  of  Jesus  their  Master's 
prophecy  is  fulfilled,  "  In  the  world  ye  shall  have 
tribulation." 

The  vision  now  proceeds  (xi.  3-13). 

The  figures  of  this  part  of  the  vision,  like 
those  of  the  first  part,  are  drawn  from  the  Old 
Testament.  That  the  language  is  not  to  be 
literally  understood  hardly  admits  of  dispute, 
for,  whatever  might  have  been  thought  of  the 
"  two  witnesses  "  had  we  read  only  of  them,  the 
description  given  of  their  persons,  or  of  their 
person  (for  in  ver.  8,  where  mention  is  made  of 
their  "  dead  body  " — not  "  bodies  " — they  are 
treated  as  one),  of  their  work,  of  their  death, 
and  of  their  resurrection  and  ascension,  is  so 
obviously  figurative  as  to  render  it  necessary  to 
view  the  whole  passage  in  that  light.  The  main 
elements  of  the  figure  are  supplied  by  the 
prophet  Zechariah.  "  And  the  angel  that  talked 
with  me,"  says  the  prophet,  "  came  again,  and 
waked  me,  as  a  man  that  is  wakened  out  of 
sleep,  and  said  unto  me,  What  seest  thou?  And 
I  said,  I  have  looked,  and  behold  a  candlestick 
all  of  gold,  with  a  bowl  upon  the  top  of  it,  and 
his  seven  lamps  thereon,  and  seven  pipes  to  the 
seven  lamps,  which  are  upon  the  top  thereof: 
and  two  olive  trees  by  it,  one  upon  the  right 
side  of  the  bowl,  and  the  other  upon  the  left 
side  thereof.  So  I  answered  and  spake  to  the 
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angel  that  talked  with  me,  saying,  What  are 
these,  my  lord?  .  .  .  Then  he  answered  and 
spake  unto  me,  saying,  This  is  the  word  of  the 
Lord  unto  Zerubbabel,  saying,  Not  by  might, 
nor  by  power,  but  by  My  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts.  Who  art  thou,  O  great  mountain? 
before  Zerubbabel  thou  shalt  become  a  plain: 
and  he  shall  bring  forth  the  headstone  thereof 
with  shoutings,  crying,  Grace,  grace  unto  it. 
.  .  .  Then  answered  I,  and  said  unto  him, 
What  are  these  two  olive  trees  upon  the  right 
side  of  the  candlestick  and  upon  the  left  side 
thereof?  And  I  answered  again,  and  said  unto 
him,  What  be  these  two  olive  branches  which 
through  the  two  golden  pipes  empty  the  golden 
oil  out  of  themselves?  And  he  answered  and 
said  unto  me,  Knowest  thou  not  what  these  be? 
And  I  said,  No,  my  lord.  Then  said  he,  These 
are  the  two  anointed  ones,  that  stand  by  the 
Lord  of  the  whole  earth."  *  In  these  words  in- 
deed we  read  only  of  one  golden  candlestick, 
while  now  we  read  of  two.  But  we  have  already 
found  that  the  Seer  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  using 
the  figures  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed, 
does  not  bind  himself  to  all  their  details;  and  the 
only  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  difference, 
as  well  as  from  the  circumstance  already  noted 
in  ver.  8,  is  that  the  number  "  two  "  is  to  be 
regarded  less  in  itself  than  as  a  strengthening 
of  the  idea  of  the  number  one.  This  circum- 
stance further  shows  that  the  two  witnesses  can- 
not be  divided  between  the  two  olive  trees  and 
the  two  candlesticks,  as  if  the  one  witness  were 
the  former  and  the  other  the  latter.  Both  taken 
together  express  the  idea  of  witnessing,  and  to 
the  full  elucidation  of  that  idea  belong  also  the 
olive  tree  and  the  candlestick.  The  witnessing 
is  fed  by  perpetual  streams  of  that  heavenly  oil, 
of  that  unction  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  olive  tree;  and  it  sheds  light 
around  like  the  candlestick.  The  two  witnesses, 
therefore,  are  not  two  individuals  to  be  raised 
up  during  the  course  of  the  Church's  history, 
that  they  may  bear  testimony  to  the  facts  and 
principles  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  Seer  in- 
deed may  have  remembered  that  it  had  been 
God's  plan  in  the  past  to  commission  His  serv- 
ants, not  singly,  but  in  pairs.  He  may  have 
called  to  mind  Moses  and  Aaron,  Joshua  and 
Caleb,  Elijah  and  Elisha,  Zerubbabel  and 
Joshua,  or  he  may  have  thought  of  the  fact  that 
our  Lord  sent  forth  His  disciples  two  by  two. 
The  probability,  however,  is  that,  as  he  speaks> 
of  "  witnessing,"  he  thought  mainly  of  that  pre- 
cept of  the  law  which  required  the  testimony  of 
two  witnesses  to  confirm  a  statement.  Yet  he 
does  not  confine  himself  to  the  thought  of  two 
individual  witnesses,  however  eminent,  who 
shall  in  faithful  work  fill  up  their  own  short 
span  of  human  life  and  die.  The  witness  he  has 
in  view  is  that  to  be  borne  by  all  Christ's  peo- 
ple, everywhere,  and  throughout  the  whole 
Christian  age.  From  the  first  to  the  last  mo- 
ment of  the  Church's  history  in  this  world  there 
shall  be  those  raised  up  who  shall  never  fail  to 
prophesy,  or,  in  other  words,  to  testify  to  the 
truth  of  God  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  The  task  will 
be  hard,  but  they  will  not  shrink  from  it.  They 
shall  be  "  clothed  in  sackcloth,"  but  they  shall 
count  their  robes  of  shame  to  be  robes  of 
honour.  They  shall  occupy  the  position  of  Him 
who,  in  the  days  of  His  humiliation,  was  the 
"  faithful  and  true  Witness."     Nourished  by  the 
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Spirit  that  was  in  Him,  they  shall,  like  Him,  be 
the  light  of  the  world,*  so  that  God  shall  never 
be  left  without  some  at  least  to  witness  for  Him. 

Having  spoken  of  the  persons  of  the  two  wit- 
nesses, St.  John  next  proceeds  to  describe  the 
power  with  which,  amidst  their  seeming  weak- 
ness, their  testimony  is  borne;  and  once  more 
he  finds  in  the  most  striking  histories  of  the 
Old  Testament  the  materials  with  which  his 
glowing  imagination  builds. 

In  the  first  place,  "  fire  proceedeth  out  of 
their  mouth,  and  devoureth  their  enemies,"  so 
that  these  enemies  are  "  killed  "  by  the  manifest 
judgment  of  God,  and  even,  in  His  righteous 
retribution,  by  the  very  instrument  of  destruc- 
tion they  would  have  themselves  employed. 
Elijah  and  the  three  companions  of  Daniel  are 
before  us,  when  at  the  word  of  Elijah  fire  de- 
scended out  of  heaven,  and  consumed  the  two 
captains  and  their  fifties, t  and  when  the  com- 
panions of  Daniel  were  not  only  left  unharmed 
amidst  the  flames,  but  when  the  fire  leaped  out 
upon  and  slew  the  men  by  whom  they  had  been 
cast  into  the  furnace.!  This  fire  proceeding  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  two  witnesses  is  like  the 
sharp  two-edged  sword  proceeding  out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Son  of  man  in  the  first  vision  of 
the  book.§  In  the  second  place,  the  witnesses 
"  have  the  power  to  shut  the  heaven,  that  it  rain 
not  during  the  days  of  their  prophecy."  Elijah 
is  again  before  us  when  he  exclaimed  in  the 
presence  of  Ahab,  "  As  the  Lord  God  of  Israel 
liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,  there  shall  not  be 
dew  nor  rain  these  years,  but  according  to  my 
word,"  and  when  "  it  rained  not  on  the  earth  for 
three  years  and  six  months."!  Finally,  when 
we  are  told  that  the  witnesses  "  have  power 
over  the  waters  to  turn  them  into  blood,  and 
to  smite  the  earth  with  every  plague,  as  often 
as  they  shall  desire,"  we  are  reminded  of  Moses 
and  of  the  plagues  inflicted  through  him  upon 
the  oppressors  of  Israel  in  Egypt. 

The  three  figures  teach  the  same  lesson.  No 
deliverance  has  been  effected  by  the  Almighty 
for  His  people  in  the  past  which  He  is  not  ready 
to  repeat.  The  God  of  Moses,  and  Elijah,  and 
Daniel  is  the  unchangeable  Jehovah.  He  has 
made  with  His  Church  an  everlasting  covenant; 
and  the  most  striking  manifestations  of  His 
power  in  bygone  times  "  happened  by  way  of 
example,  and  were  written  for  our  admonition, 
upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  ages  are  come."T 

Hence,  accordingly,  the  Church  "  finishes  her 
testimony."**  So  was  it  with  our  Lord  in  His 
high-priestly  prayer  and  on  the  Cross:  "  I 
glorified  Thee  on  the  earth,  having  accom- 
plished the  work  which  Thou  hast  given  Me 
to  do;"  "It  is  finished."ft  But  this  "finish- 
ing "  of  their  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  two 
witnesses  points  to  more  than  the  end  of  the 
three  and  a  half  years  viewed  simply  as  a  period 
of  time.  Not  the  thought  of  time  alone,  but  of 
the  completion  of  testimony,  is  present  to  the 
Seer's  mind.  At  every  moment  in  the  history 
of  Christ's  true  disciples  that  completion  is 
reached  by  some  or  others  of  their  number. 
Through  all  the  three  and  a  half  years  their 
testimony  is  borne  with  power,  and  is  finished 
with  triumph,  so  that  the  world  is  always  with- 
out excuse. 
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Having  spoken  of  the  power  of  the  witnesses, 
St.  John  next  turns  to  the  thought  of  their  evil 
fate.  "  The  beast  that  cometh  up  out  of  the 
abyss  shall  make  war  with  them,  and  overcome 
them,  and  kill  them."  This  "  beast "  has  not 
yet  been  described;  but  it  is  a  characteristic  of 
the  Apostle,  both  in  the  fourth  Gospel  and  in 
the  Apocalypse,  to  anticipate  at  times  what  is 
to  come,  and  to  introduce  persons  to  our  notice 
whom  we  shall  only  learn  to  know  fully  at  a 
later  point  in  his  narrative.  That  is  the  case 
here.  This  beast  will  again  meet  us  in  chap, 
xiii.  and  chap,  xvii.,  where  we  shall  see  that  it 
is  the  concentrated  power  of  a  world  material 
and  visible  in  its  opposition  to  a  world  spiritual 
and  invisible.  It  may  be  well  to  remark,  too, 
that  the  representation  given  of  the  beast  pre- 
sents us  with  one  of  the  most  striking  contrasts 
of  St.  John,  and  one  that  must  be  carefully  re- 
membered if  we  would  understand  his  visions. 
Why  speak  of  its  "  coming  up  out  of  the 
abyss"?  Because  the  beast  is  the  contrast  of 
the  risen  Saviour.  Only  after  His  resurrection 
did  our  Lord  enter  upon  His  dominion  as 
King,  Head,  and  Guardian  of  His  people.  In 
like  manner,  only  after  a  resurrection  mock- 
ingly attributed  to  it  does  this  beast  attain  its 
full  range  of  influence.  Then,  in  the  height  of 
its  rage  and  at  the  summit  of  its  power,  it  sets 
itself  in  opposition  to  Christ's  witnesses.  It 
cannot  indeed  prevent  them  from  accomplish- 
ing their  work;  they  shall  finish  their  testimony 
in  spite  of  it:  but,  when  that  is  done,  it  shall 
gain  an  apparent  triumph.  As  the  Son  of  God 
was  nailed  to  the  Cross,  and  in  that  hour  of 
His  weakness  seemed  to  be  conquered  by  the 
world,  so  shall  it  be  with  them.  They  shall  be 
overcome  and  killed. 

Nor  is  that  all,  for  their  "  dead  body  "  (not 
"  dead  bodies "  *)  is  treated  with  the  utmost 
contumely.  It  lies  in  the  broad  open  street  of 
"  the  great  city,"  which  the  words  "  where  also 
their  Lord  was  crucified  "  show  plainly  to  be 
Jerusalem.  But  Jerusalem!  In  what  aspect  is 
she  here  beheld?  Not  as  "the  holy  city,"  "the 
beloved  city,"  the  Zion  which  God  had  desired 
for  His  habitation,  and  of  which  He  had  said, 
"This  is  My  rest  for  ever:  here  will  I  dwell: 
for  I  have  desired  it,"  -f  but  degenerate  Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem  become  as  Sodom  for  its 
wickedness,  and  as  Egypt  for  its  oppression  of 
the  Israel  of  God.  The  language  is  strong,  so 
strong  that  many  interpreters  have  deemed  it 
impossible  to  apply  it  to  Jerusalem  in  any  sense, 
and  have  imagined  that  they  had  no  alternative 
but  to  think  of  Rome.  Yet  it  is  not  stronger 
than  the  language  used  many  a  time  by  the 
prophets  of  old:  "  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
ye  rulers  of  Sodom;  give  ear  unto  the  law  of 
our  God,  ye  people  of  Gomorrah.  How  is  the 
faithful  city  become  an  harlot!  .  .  .  righteous- 
ness lodged  in  it;  but  now  murderers."! 

If,  however,  this  city  be  Jerusalem,  what  does 
it  represent?  Surely,  for  reasons  already  stated, 
neither  the  true  disciples  of  Jesus,  nor  the 
heathen  nations  of  the  world.  We  have  the  de- 
generate Church  before  us,  the  Church  that  has 
conformed  to  the  world.  That  Church  beholds 
the  faithful  witnesses  for  Christ  the  Crucified 
lie  in  the  open  way.  Their  wounds  make  no 
impression  upon  her  heart,  and  draw  no  tear 
from  her  eyes.     She  even   invites  the  world  to 

*  See  margin  of  R.  V.  t  Ps.  cxxxii.  13,  14. 
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the  spectacle;  and  the  world,  always  eager  to 
hear  the  voice  of  a  degenerate  Church,  responds 
to  the  invitation.  It  "  looks,"  and  obviously 
without  commiseration,  upon  the  prostrate, 
mangled  form  that  has  fallen  in  the  strife.  This 
it  does  for  three  days  and  a  half,  the  half  of 
seven,  a  broken  period  of  trouble;  and  it  will 
not  suffer  the  dead  body  to  be  laid  in  a  tomb. 
Nay,  the  world  is  not  content  even  with  its  vic- 
tory. After  victory  it  must  have  its  triumph; 
and  that  triumph  is  presented  to  us  in  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  pictures  of  the  Apocalypse, 
when  "  they  that  dwell  on  the  earth  " — that  is, 
the  men  of  the  world — "  from  among  the  peo- 
ples and  tribes  and  tongues  and  nations,"  hav- 
ing listened  to  the  degenerate  Church's  call, 
make  high  holiday  at  the  thought  of  what  they 
have  done.  They  "  rejoice  over  the  dead 
bodies,  and  make  merry:  and  they  send  gifts 
one  to  another;  because  these  two  prophets  tor- 
mented them  that  dwell  on  the  earth."  We  are 
reminded  of  Herod  and  Pilate,  who,  when  the 
Jewish  governor  sent  Jesus  to  his  heathen 
brother,  "  became  friends  that  very  day."  *  But 
we  are  reminded  of  more.  In  the  book  of  Ne- 
hemiah  we  find  mention  of  that  great  feast  of 
Tabernacles  which  was  observed  by  the  people 
when  they  heard  again,  after  long  silence,  the 
book  of  the  law,  and  when  "  there  was  very 
great  gladness."  In  immediate  connection  with 
this  feast,  Nehemiah  said  to  the  people,  "  Go 
your  way,  eat  the  fat,  and  drink  the  sweet,  and 
send  portions  unto  them  for  whom  nothing  is 
prepared:  for  this  day  is  holy  unto  the  Lord: 
neither  be  ye  sorry;  for  the  joy  of  the  Lord 
is  your  strength";!  while  it  constituted  a  part 
also  of  the  joyful  ceremonial  of  the  feast  of  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple  that  the  Jews  made 
the  days  of  the  feast  "  days  of  feasting  and  joy, 
and  of  sending  portions  one  to  another,  and 
gifts  to  the  poor."  %  Taking  these  passages 
into  account,  and  remembering  the  general  style 
and  manner  of  St.  John,  we  can  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  recognising  in  the  festival  of  these  verses 
the  world's  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  contrast 
and  the  counterpart  of  the  Church's  feast  al- 
ready spoken  of  in  the  second  consolatory 
vision  of  chap.  vii. 

If  so,  what  a  picture  does  it  present! — the  de- 
generate Church  inviting  the  world  to  celebrate 
a  feast  over  the  dead  bodies  of  the  witnesses  for 
Christ,  and  the  world  accepting  the  invitation; 
the  former  accommodating  herself  to  the  ways 
of  the  latter,  and  the  latter  welcoming  the  ac- 
commodation; the  one  proclaiming  no  unpleas- 
ant doctrines  and  demanding  no  painful  sacri- 
fices, the  other  hailing  with  satisfaction  the 
prospect  of  an  easy  yoke  and  of  a  cheap  pur- 
chase of  eternity  as  well  as  time.  The  picture 
may  seem  too  terrible  to  be  true.  But  let  us 
first  remember  that,  like  all  the  pictures  of  the 
Apocalypse,  it  is  ideal,  showing  us  the  operation 
of  principles  in  their  last,  not  their  first,  effect; 
and  then  let  us  ask  whether  we  have  never  read 
of,  or  ourselves  seen,  such  a  state  of  things 
actually  realised.  Has  the  Church  never  be- 
come the  world,  on  the  plea  that  she  would 
gain  the  world?  Has  she  never  uttered  smooth 
things  or  prophesied  deceits  in  order  that  she 
might  attract  those  who  will  not  endure  the 
thought  of  hardness  in  religious  service,  and 
would  rather  embrace  what  in  their  inward 
hearts  they  know  to  be  a  lie  than  bitter  truth? 
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Such  a  spectacle  has  been  often  witnessed,  and 
is  yet  witnessed  every  day,  when  those  who 
ought  to  be  witnesses  for  a  living  and  present 
Lord  gloze  over  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith,  draw  as  close  as  possible  the 
bonds  of  their  fellowship  with  unchristian  men, 
and  treat  with  scorn  the  thought  of  a  heavenly 
life  to  be  led  even  amidst  the  things  of  time. 
One  can  understand  the  world's  own  ways,  and, 
even  when  lamenting  that  its  motives  are  not 
higher,  can  love  its  citizens  and  respect  their 
virtues.  But  a  far  lower  step  in  declension  is 
reached  when  the  Church's  silver  becomes 
dross,  when  her  wine  is  mixed  with  water,  and 
when  her  voice  no  longer  convicts,  no  longer 
"  torments  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth." 

In  the  midst  of  all  their  tribulation,  however, 
the  faithful  portion  of  the  Church  have  a  glori- 
ous reward.  They  have  suffered  with  Christ, 
but  they  shall  also  reign  with  Him.  After  all 
their  trials  in  life,  after  their  death,  and  after 
the  limited  time  during  which  even  when  dead 
they  have  been  dishonoured,  they  live  again. 
'  The  breath  of  life  from  God  entered  into 
them."  Following  Him  who  is  the  first-fruits 
of  them  that  sleep,  they  "  stood  upon  their 
feet."  *  They  "  heard  a  great  voice  from 
heaven  saying  unto  them,  Come  up  hither." 
They  "  went  up  into  heaven  in  the  cloud;  "  and 
there  they  sit  down  with  the  conquering  Re- 
deemer in  His  throne,  even  as  He  overcame 
and  sat  down  with  His  Father  in  His  throne.  + 
All  this,  too,  takes  place  in  the  very  presence  of 
their  enemies,  upon  whom  "  great  fear  fell." 
Even  nature  sympathises  with  them.  Having 
waited  for  the  revealing  of  the  sons  of  God,  and 
in  hope  that  she  also  shall  be  delivered  from  the 
bondage  of  corruption  into  the  liberty  of  the 
glory  of  the  children  of  God,t  she  hails  their 
final  triumph.  '  There  was  a  great  earthquake, 
the  tenth  part  of  the  city "  (that  is,  of  Jeru- 
salem) "  fell;  and  there  were  killed  in  the  earth- 
quake seven  thousand  persons."  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  say  that  the  words  are  figurative  and 
symbolical,  denoting  in  all  probability  simply 
judgment,  but  judgment  restrained. 

The  last  words  of  the  vision  alone  demand 
more  particular  attention:  "  The  rest  were  af- 
frighted, and  gave  glory  to  the  God  of  heaven." 

The  thought  is  the  same  as  that  which  met 
us  when  we  were  told  at  the  close  of  the  sixth 
Trumpet  that  "  the  rest  of  mankind  which  were 
not  killed  with  these  plagues  repented  not."  § 
There  is  no  repentance,  no  conversion.  There 
is  terror;  there  is  alarm;  there  is  a  tribute  of 
awe  to  the  God  of  heaven  who  has  so  signally 
vindicated  His  own  cause;  but  there  is  nothing 
more.  Nor  are  we  told  what  may  or  may  not 
follow  in  some  future  scene.  For  the  Seer  the 
final  triumph  of  good  and  the  final  overthrow  of 
evil  are  enough.  He  can  be  patient,  and,  so  far 
as  persons  are  concerned,  can  leave  the  issue  in 
the  hands  of  God. 

The  two  consolatory  visions  interposed  be- 
tween the  sixth  and  seventh  Trumpets  are  now 
over,  and  we  cannot  fail  to  see  how  great  an 
advance  they  are  upon  the  two  visions  of  a 
similar  kind  interposed  between  the  sixth  and 
seventh  Seals.  The  whole  action  has  made 
progress.  At  the  earlier  stage  the  Church  may 
be  said  to  have  been  hidden  in  the  hollow  of 
the    Almighty's   hand.     In    the   thought   of   the 
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"  great  tribulation  "  awaiting  her  she  has  been 
sealed,  while  the  peace  and  joy  of  her  new 
condition  have  been  set  before  us,  as  she 
neither  hungers  nor  thirsts,  but  is  guided  by  her 
Divine  Shepherd  to  green  pastures  and  to  foun- 
tains of  the  waters  of  life.  At  this  later  stage 
she  is  in  the  midst  of  her  conflict  and  her  suf- 
ferings. She  is  in  the  heat  of  her  warfare,  in 
the  extremity  of  her  persecuted  state.  From 
the  height  on  which  we  stand  we  do  not  look 
over  a  quiet  and  peaceful  plain,  with  flocks  of 
sheep  resting  in  its  meadows;  we  look  over  a 
field  where  armed  men  have  met  in  the  shock 
of  battle.  There  is  the  stir,  the  excitement,  the 
tumult  of  deadly  strife  for  higher  than  earthly 
freedom,  for  dearer  than  earthly  homes.  There 
may  be  temporary  repulse  and  momentary 
yielding  even  on  the  side  of  the  good,  but  they 
still  press  on.  The  Captain  of  their  salvation  is 
at  their  head;  and  foot  by  foot  fresh  ground  is 
won,  until  at  last  the  victory  is  sounded,  and  we 
are  ready  for  the  seventh  Trumpet. 

Before  it  sounds  there  is  a  warning  similar  to 
that  which  preceded  the  sounding  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  (xi.  14). 

These  words  are  to  be  connected  with  the 
close  of  chap,  ix.,  all  that  is  contained  in  chaps. 
x.  and  xi.  1-13  being,  as  we  have  seen,  episodical. 

The    seventh    Trumpet    is    now    sounded    (xi. 

15-19). 

1.  By  "  the  kingdom  of  the  world "  here 
spoken  of  is  meant  that  dominion  over  the 
world  as  a  whole  has  become  the  possession  of 
our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ;  and  it  is  to  be  His 
for  ever  and  ever.  There  is  no  contradiction 
between  this  statement  of  St.  John  and  that  of 
St.  Paul  when,  speaking  of  the  Son,  the  latter 
Apostle  says,  "  And  when  all  things  have  been 
subjected  unto  Him,  then  shall  the  Son  also 
Himself  be  subjected  to  Him  that  did  subject 
all  things  unto  Him,  that  God  may  be  all  in 
all."  *  The  "  kingdom  "  thus  spoken  of  by  St. 
Paul  is  that  exercised  by  our  Lord  in  subduing 
His  enemies,  and  it  must  necessarily  come  to  an 
end  when  there  are  no  more  enemies  to  subdue. 
The  kingdom  here  referred  to  is  Christ's  do- 
minion as  Head  and  King  of  His  Church,  and 
of  that  dominion  there  is  no  end.  Of  more 
consequence  perhaps  is  it  to  observe  that  when 
it  is  said  in  the  words  before  us,  "  The  kingdom 
of  the  world  is  become  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord,  and  of  His  Christ,"  there  is  nothing  to 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  this  "  kingdom " 
becomes  Christ's  by  the  conversion  of  the 
world.  The  meaning  simply  is  that  evil  has 
been  finally  and  for  ever  put  down,  that  good 
is  finally  and  for  ever  triumphant.  No  infer- 
ence can  be  drawn  as  to  the  fate  of  wicked  per- 
sons further  than  this:  that  they  shall  not  be 
found  in  "  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth 
wherein,  dwelleth  righteousness."  f  Were  ad- 
ditional proof  needed  upon  this  point,  it  would 
be  supplied  by  the  fact  that  in  almost  the  next 
following  words  we  read  of  "  the  nations  being 
roused  to  wrath."  These  are  the  wicked  upon 
whom  judgment  falls;  and,  instead  of  being 
converted,  they  are  roused  to  the  last  and  high- 
est outburst  of  the  wickedness  which  springs 
from  despair. 

2.  The  song  of  the  four-and-twenty  elders. 
We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  that 
song  of  the  representatives  of  redeemed  crea- 
tion   in    which    the    four    living   creatures    cele- 
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brated  "  the  Lord,  God,  the  Almighty,  which 
was  and  which  is  and  which  is  to  come."  *  The 
song  now  before  us,  sung  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  glorified  Church,  is  cast  in  precisely 
the  same  mould  of  three  ascriptions  of  praise 
to  "  the  Lord."  But  in  the  third  member  there 
is  an  important  difference,  the  words  "  and 
which  is  to  come"  being  omitted.  The  ex- 
planation is  that  the  Lord  is  come.  The  present 
dispensation  is  at  its  close. 

3.  The  events  of  the  close  are  next  described. 
It  is  "  the  time  of  the  dead  to  be  judged,"  and 
the  time  "  to  give  reward "  to  God's  faithful 
servants,  to  whatever  part  of  mankind  they  have 
belonged,  and  whatever  the  position  they  have 
filled  in  life.  The  whole  family  of  man  is  di- 
vided into  two  great  classes,  and  for  the  one 
there  is  judgment,  for  the  other  reward. 

4.  Before  passing  on  it  may  be  well  to  call  at- 
tention to  one  or  two  particulars  in  these  verses 
which,  though  not  specially  connected  with  that 
general  meaning  of  the  passage  which  it  is  the 
main  object  of  this  commentary  to  elicit,  may 
help  to  throw  Tight  upon  the  style  of  the  Apos- 
tle and  the  structure  of  his  work. 

(1)  Thus  it  is  important  to  observe  his  use  of 
the  word  "  prophets."  The  persons  spoken  of 
are  obviously  in  contrast  with  "  the  nations " 
and  "  the  dead  to  be  judged,"  and  they  must  in- 
clude all  who  are  faithful  unto  death.  Already 
we  have  seen  that  every  true  follower  of  Christ 
is  in  St.  John's  eyes  a  martyr,  and  that  when 
he  thinks  of  the  martyrs  of  the  Church  he  has 
a  far  wider  circle  in  view  than  that  of  those  who 
meet  death  by  the  sword  or  at  the  stake. \  To 
his  ideal  conceptions  of  things  the  martyr  spirit 
makes  the  martyr,  and  the  martyr  spirit  must 
rule  in  every  disciple  of  the  Crucified.  In  like 
manner  the  prophetic  spirit  makes  the  prophet, 
and  of  that  spirit  no  true  follower  of  Him  in 
whom  prophecy  culminated  can  be  devoid.  In 
this  very  chapter  we  have  read  of  "  prophesy- 
ing "  as  the  work  of  the  two  witnesses  who  are 
a  symbol  of  the  whole  Christian  Church,  and 
who  prophesy  through  the  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  threescore  days  of  her  pilgrimage.  We 
are  not  therefore  to  suppose  that  those  here 
called  "  prophets  "  are  either  prophets  in  the 
stricter  sense  of  the  word,  or  commissioned 
ministers  of  Christ.  All  Christ's  people  are  His 
"  servants  the  prophets,"  and  the  idealism  of 
St.  John  distinctly  appears  in  the  designation 
given  them. 

(2)  The  next  following  clause,  which  we  have 
translated  in  a  manner  slightly  different  from 
that  of  both  the  Authorised  and  the  Revised 
Versions,  is  not  less  important:  "both  the 
saints  and  them  that  fear  Thy  name,"  instead 
of  "  and  to  the  saints,  and  to  them  that  fear  Thy 
name."  It  is  the  manner  of  St.  John  to  dwell 
in  the  first  instance  upon  one  characteristic  of 
the  object  of  which  he  speaks,  and  then  to  add 
other  characteristics  belonging  to  it,  equally  im- 
portant, it  may  be,  in  themselves,  but  not  oc- 
cupying so  prominent  a  place  in  the  line  of 
thought  which  he  happens  to  be  pursuing  at  the 
moment.  An  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  in 
John  xiv.  6,  where  the  words  of  Jesus  are  given 
in  the  form,  "  I  am  the  Way,  and  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life."  The  context  shows  that  the  em- 
phasis rests  wholly  on  Jesus  as  "  the  Way,"  and 
that  the  addition  of  the  words  "  the  Truth,  and 
the    Life,"   is  only  made   to  enhance   and   com- 
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plete  the  thought.  Here  in  like  manner  the 
contents  of  what  is  involved  in  the  term  "  the 
prophets  "  are  completed  by  a  further  statement 
of  what  the  prophets  are.  They  are  "  the  saints 
and  they  that  fear  God's  name."  The  twofold 
structure  of  this  statement,  however,  again  il- 
lustrates the  manner  of  St.  John.  "  The  saints  " 
is,  properly  speaking,  a  Jewish  epithet,  while 
every  reader  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  fact  that  "  they  that  fear  God  " 
was  a  term  applied  to  Gentile  proselytes  to 
Judaism.  We  have  thus  an  instance  of  St. 
John's  method  of  regarding  the  topic  with 
which  he  deals  from  a  double  point  of  view,  the 
first  Jewish,  the  second  Gentile.  He  is  not 
thinking  of  two  divisions  of  the  Church.  The 
Church  is  one;  all  her  members  constitute  one 
Body  in  Christ.  But  looked  at  from  the  Jewish 
standpoint,  they  are  "the  saints";  from  the 
Gentile,  they  are  those  that  "  fear  Thy  name." 

(3)  The  verses  under  consideration  afford  a 
marked  illustration  of  St.  John's  love  of  pre- 
senting judgment  under  the  form  of  the  lex 
talionis.  The  nations  were  "  roused  to  wrath," 
and  upon  them  God's  "  wrath  came."  They  had 
"  destroyed  the  earth,"  and  God  would  "  de- 
stroy "  them.  In  studying  the  Apocalypse,  all 
peculiarities  of  style  or  structure  ought  to  be 
present  to  the  mind.  They  are  not  unfrequently 
valuable  guides  to  interpretation. 

The  seventh  Trumpet  has  sounded,  and  the 
end  has  come.  A  glorious  moment  has  been 
reached  in  the  development  of  the  Almighty's 
plan;  and  the  mind  of  the  Seer  is  exalted  and 
ravished  by  the  prospect.  Yet  he  beholds  no 
passing  away  of  the  present  earth  and  heavens, 
no  translation  of  the  reign  of  good  to  an  unseen 
spiritual  and  hitherto  unvisited  region  of  the 
universe.  It  would  be  out  of  keeping  with  the 
usual  phraseology  of  his  book  to  understand  by 
"  heaven,"  in  which  he  sees  the  ark  of  God's 
covenant,  a  locality,  a  place  "  beyond  the  clouds 
and  beyond  the  tomb."  His  employment  of  the 
contrasted  words  "  earth "  and  "  heaven " 
throughout  his  whole  series  of  visions  rather 
leads  to  the  supposition  that  by  the  latter  we  are 
to  understand  that  region,  wherever  it  may  be, 
in  which  spiritual  principles  alone  bear  sway. 
It  may  be  here;  it  may  be  elsewhere;  it  seems 
hardly  possible  to  say:  but  the  more  the  reader 
enters  into  the  spirit  of  this  book,  the  more 
difficult  will  he  find  it  to  resist  the  impression 
that  St.  John  thinks  of  this  present  world  as 
not  only  the  scene  of  the  great  struggle  between 
good  and  evil,  but  also,  when  it  has  been 
cleansed  and  purified,  as  the  seat  of  everlasting 
righteousness.  These  in  the  present  instance 
are  striking  words:  "  to  destroy  them  that  de- 
stroy the  earth."  Why  not  destroy  the  earth 
itself  if  it  is  only  to  be  burned  up?  Why  speak 
of  it  in  such  terms  as  lead  almost  directly  to 
the  supposition  that  it  shall  be  preserved  though 
its  destroyers  perish?  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  God  at  first  pronounced  it  to  be  "  very 
good  ";  if  it  may  be  a  home  of  truth,  and  purity, 
and  holiness;  and  if  it  shall  be  the  scene  of 
Christ's  future  and  glorious  reign, — then  may 
we  justly  say,  Woe  to  them  that  destroy  the 
habitation,  the  palace,  now  preparing  for  the 
Prince  of  peace. 

However  this  may  be,  it  was  a  fitting  close  to 
the  judgments  of  the  seven  Trumpets  that  the 
"  temple  "  of  God — that  is,  the  innermost  shrine 
•or  sanctuary  of  His  temple — should  be  opened. 


There  was  no  need  now  that  God  should  be  "  a 
God  that  hideth  Himself."  When  earth  had  in 
it  none  but  the  pure  in  heart,  why  should  they 
not  see  Him?  He  would  dwell  in  them  and 
walk  in  them.  The  Tabernacle  of  the  Lord 
would  be  again  with  men. 

When  too  the  shrine  was  opened,  what  more 
appropriate  spectacle  could  be  seen  than  "  the 
ark  of  His  covenant,"  the  symbol  of  His  faith- 
fulness, the  pledge  of  that  love  of  His  which 
remains  unchanged  when  the  mountains  depart 
and  the  hills  are  removed?  The  covenant- 
keeping  God!  No  promise  of  the  past  had 
failed,  and  the  past  was  the  earnest  of  the 
future. 

Nor  need  we  wonder  at  the  "  lightnings,  and 
voices,  and  thunders,  and  the  earthquake,  and 
the  great  hail  "  that  followed.  For  God  had 
"  promised,  saying,  Yet  once  more  will  I  make 
to  tremble  not  the  earth  only,  but  also  the 
heaven.  And  this  word,  Yet  once  more,  signi- 
fieth  the  removing  of  those  things  that  are 
shaken,  as  of  things  that  are  made,  that  those 
things  which  are  not  shaken  may  remain." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  FIRST  GREAT  ENEMY  OF  THE 
CHURCH. 

Revelation  xii. 

The  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John  has  been  felt  by  every  commentator  to  be 
one  more  than  usually  difficult  to  interpret,  and 
that  whether  we  look  at  it  in  relation  to  its 
special  purpose  or  to  its  position  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  book.  If  we  can  satisfy  ourselves  as 
to  the  first  of  these  two  points,  we  shall  be 
better  able  to  form  correct  notions  as  to  the 
second. 

Turning,  then,  for  a  moment  to  chap,  xiii.,  we 
find  it  occupied  with  a  description  of  two  of  the 
great  enemies  with  which  the  Church  has  to 
contend.  These  are  spoken  of  as  "  a  beast " 
(ver.  1)  and  "another  beast"  (ver.  n),  the 
latter  being  obviously  the  same  as  that  de- 
scribed in  chap  xix.  20  as  "  the  false  prophet 
that  wrought  the  signs "  in  the  sight  of  the 
former.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that 
these  two  beasts  are  regarded  as  enemies  of  the 
Church  in  a  sense  peculiar  to  themselves,  for 
the  victorious  Conqueror  of  chap.  xix.  makes 
war  with  them,  and  "  they  twain  are  cast  into 
the  lake  of  fire  that  burnetii  with  brimstone."  * 
This  fate  next  overtakes,  in  chap.  xx.  10,  "  the 
dragon,  the  old  serpent,  which  is  the  devil,  and 
Satan,"  so  that  no  doubt  can  rest  upon  the  fact 
that  to  St.  John's  view  the  great  enemies  of  the 
Church  are  three  in  number.  When,  accord- 
ingly, we  find  two  of  them  described  in  chap, 
xiii.,  and  chap.  xii.  occupied  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  another,  we  are  warranted  in  concluding 
that  the  main  purpose  of  the  chapter  is  to  set 
before  us  a  picture  of  this  last. 

Thus  also  we  are  led  to  understand  the  place 
of  the  chapter  in  the  structure  of  the  book.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  seven  Trumpets  are 
occupied  with  judgments  on  the  world.  The 
seven  Bowls,  forming  the  next  and  highest 
series  of  judgments,  are  to  be  occupied  with 
judgments  on  the  degenerate  members  of  the 
*  Chap.  xix.  20. 
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Church.  It  is  a  fitting  thing,  therefore,  that  we 
should  be  able  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  ene- 
mies by  which  these  faithless  disciples  are  sub- 
dued, and  in  resisting  whom  the  steadfastness  of 
the  faithful  remnant  shall  be  proved.  To  de- 
scribe them  sooner  was  unnecessary.  They  are 
the  friends,  not  the  enemies,  of  the  world.  They 
are  the  enemies  only  of  the  Church.  Hence  the 
sudden  transition  made  at  the  beginning  of 
chap.  xii.  There  is  no  chronological  relation 
between  it  and  the  chapters  which  precede. 
The  thoughts  embodied  in  it  refer  only  to  what 
follows.  The  chapter  is  obviously  divided  into 
three  parts,  and  the  bearing  of  these  parts  upon 
one  another  will  appear  as  we  proceed  (xii.  1-6). 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis 
we  read,  "And  God  made  two  great  lights;  the 
greater  light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light 
to  rule  the  night:  He  made  the  stars  also."* 
Sun,  and  moon,  and  stars  exhaust  the  Biblical 
notion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  which  give  light 
upon  the  earth.  They,  therefore,  taken  to- 
gether, clothe  this  woman;  and  there  is  no  need 
to  search  for  any  recondite  meaning  in  the  place 
which  they  severally  occupy  in  her  investiture. 
She  is  simply  arrayed  in  light  from  head  to 
foot.  In  other  words,  she  is  the  perfect  emblem 
of  light  in  its  brightness  and  purity.  The  use 
of  the  number  "  twelve  "  indeed  suggests  the 
thought  of  a  bond  "of  connection  between  this 
light  and  the  Christian  Church.  The  tribes  of 
Israel,  the  type  of  God's  spiritual  Israel,  were 
in  number  twelve;  our  Lord  chose  to  Himself 
twelve  Apostles;  the  new  Jerusalem  has  "  twelve 
gates,  and  at  the  gates  twelve  angels,  and  names 
written  thereon,  which  are  the  names  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel"! 

But  though  the  light  is  thus  early  connected 
with  the  thought  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
though  the  subsequent  portion  of  the  chapter 
confirms  the  connection,  the  woman  is  not  yet 
to  be  regarded  as,  in  the  strictest  sense,  repre- 
sentative of  that  community  or  Body  historically 
viewed.  By-and-by  she  will  be  so.  In  the 
meantime  a  comparison  of  ver.  6  with  ver.  14, 
where  her  fleeing  into  the  wilderness  and  her 
nourishment  in  it  for  precisely  the  same  pdiod 
of  time  as  in  ver.  6  are  again  mentioned,  to- 
gether with  what  we  have  already  seen  to  be 
a  peculiarity  of  St.  John's  mode  of  thought,  for- 
bids the  supposition.  The  Apostle  would  not 
thus  repeat  himself.  We  are  entitled  therefore 
to  infer  that  at  the  opening  of  the  <  hapter  he 
deals  less  with  actual  history  than  with  the 
"  pattern "  of  that  history  which  had  existed 
from  all  eternity  in  the  mount.  Hence  also  it 
would  seem  that  the  birth  of  the  child,  though 
undoubtedly  referring  to  the  birth  of  Jesus,  is 
not  the  actual  birth.  It,  too,  is  rather  the 
eternal  "  pattern "  of  that  event.  Similar  re- 
marks apply  to  the  "  dragon,"  who  is  not  yet 
the  historical  Satan,  and  will  only  be  so  in  the 
second  paragraph,  at  ver.  9.  The  whole  picture, 
in  short,  of  these  verses  is  one  of  the  ideal 
which  precedes  the  actual,  and  of  which  the 
actual  is  the  counterpart  and  realisation. 

The  resemblance,  accordingly,  borne  by  the 
first  paragraph  of  this  chapter  (vers.  1-6)  to  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  fourth  Gospel  (vers.  1-5), 
is  of  the  most  striking  kind.  In  neither  is  there 
any  account  of  the  actual  birth  of  our  Lord. 
In  both  (and  we  shall  immediately  see  this  still 
more  fully  brought  out  in  the  apocalyptic  vision) 
•  Gen.  i.  16.  t  Chap.  xxi.  is. 
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we  are  introduced  to  Him  at  once,  not  as  grow- 
ing up  to  be  the  Light  of  the  world,  but  as  al- 
ready grown  up  and  as  perfect  light.  In  both 
we  have  the  same  light  and  the  same  darkness, 
and  in  both  the  same  contrariety  and  struggle 
between  the  two.  Nor  does  the  comparison  end 
here.  We  have  also  the  same  singular  method 
of  expressing  the  deliverance  of  the  light  from 
the  enmity  of  the  darkness.  In  John  i.  5,  cor- 
rectly translated,  we  read  "  The  light  shineth  in 
the  darkness,  and  the  darkness  overcame  it 
not,"  the  thought  being  rather  negative  than 
positive,  rather  that  of  preservation  than  of  vic- 
tory. In  the  Apocalypse  we  read,  "  And  her 
child  was  caught  up  unto  God,  and  unto  His 
throne,"  the  idea  being  again  that  of  preserva- 
tion rather  than  of  victory. 

Such  is  the  general  conception  of  the  first 
paragraph  of  this  chapter.  The  individual  ex- 
pressions need  not  detain  us  long.  The  wom- 
an's raiment  of  light  has  been  already  spoken 
of.  Passing  therefore  from  that,  it  need  oc- 
casion no  surprise  that  He  who  is  Himself  the 
Giver  of  light  should  be  represented  as  the 
Son  of  light.  God  "  is  light,  and  in  Him  is  no 
darkness  at  all."  Jesus,  as  the  Son  of  God,  is 
thus  also  the  Son  of  light.  No  doubt  the  con- 
ception is  continued  even  after  we  behold  the 
woman  in  her  actual,  not  her  ideal,  state.  Jesus 
is  still  her  Son.  Yet  there  is  a  true  sense  in 
which  we  may  describe  our  Lord  not  only  as 
the  Foundation,  but  also  as  the  Son,  of  the 
Church.  He  is  "  the  First-born  among  many 
brethren,"  the  elder  Brother  in  a  common 
Father's  house.  He  is  begotten  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  they  that  believe  in  His 
name  are  "  born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will 
of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God." 
So  close  indeed  in  the  teaching  of  St.  John  is 
the  identification  of  Christ  and  His  people,  that 
whatever  is  said  of  Him  may  be  said  of  them, 
and  what  is  said  of  them  may  be  said  of  Him. 
Human  thought  and  language  fail  to  do  justice 
to  a  relation  so  profound  and  mysterious.  But 
it  is  everywhere  the  teaching  of  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple— in  his  Gospel,  in  his  Epistles,  in  his  Reve- 
lation— although  the  Church  may  not  fully  un- 
derstand it  until  she  has  lived  herself  more  into 
it  than  she  has  done.  Her  "  life  "  will  then 
bring  her  "  light." 

The  dragon  of  the  passage  is  "  great  "  and 
"  red:  "  "  great  "  because  of  the  power  which  he 
possesses;  "red,"  the  colour  of  blood,  because 
of  the  ferocity  with  which  he  destroys  men:  "He 
was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning;  "  "  Cain 
was  of  the  Evil  One,  and  slew  his  brother;" 
"  And  I  saw  the  woman  "  (that  is,  the  woman 
who  rode  upon  the  scarlet-coloured  beast) 
"  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  with 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus."  The  dragon 
has  further  "  seven  heads," — seven,  the  number 
of  completeness,  so  that  he  possesses  everything 
to  enable  him  to  execute  his  plans;  and  "ten 
horns,"  the  emblem  at  once  of  his  strength  and 
of  his  rule  over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world. 
Upon  the  heads,  too,  are  "  seven  diadems,"  a 
word  different  from  that  which  had  been  em- 
ployed for  the  woman's  "  crown  "  in  the  first 
verse  of  the  chapter.  Hers  is  a  crown  of  vic- 
tory; the  diadems  of  the  dragon  are  only  marks 
of  royalty,  and  may  be  worn,  as  they  will  be 
worn,  in  defeat.  The  dragon's  "  tail,"  again, 
like  the  tails  of  the  locusts  of  the  fifth  Trumpet 
and  of  the  horses  of  the  sixth,  is  the  instrument 
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with  which  he  destroys;  and  "the  third  part  of 
the  stars  of  heaven  "  corresponds  to  "  the  third 
part "  mentioned  in  each  of  the  first  four 
Trumpets.  The  figure  of  "  casting  the  stars  into 
the  earth  "  is  taken  from  the  prophecy  of 
Daniel,  in  which  it  is  said  of  the  "  little  horn  " 
that  "  it  waxed  great,  even  to  the  host  of 
heaven;  and  it  cast  down  some  of  the  host  and 
of  the  stars  to  the  ground,  and  stamped  upon 
them."  * 

The  dragon  next  takes  up  his  position  "  be- 
fore the  woman  which  was  about  to  be  deliv- 
ered, that  when  she  was  delivered  he  might 
devour  her  child;  "  and  the  first  historical  cir- 
cumstances to  which  the  idea  corresponds,  and 
in  which  it  is  realised,  may  be  found  in  the 
effort  of  Pharaoh  to  destroy  the  infant  Moses. 
Pharaoh  is  indeed  often  compared  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  a  dragon:  "Thou  didst  divide  the 
sea  by  Thv  strength:  Thou  brakest  the  heads 
of  the  dragons  in  the  waters;"  "Speak,  and 
say,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God;  Behold,  I  am 
against  thee,  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  the  great 
dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his  rivers, 
which  hath  said,  My  river  is  mine  own,  and  I 
have  made  it  for  myself."  f  The  power,  and 
craft,  and  cruelty  of  the  Egyptian  king  could 
hardly  have  been  absent  from  the  Seer's  mind 
when  he  employed  the  figure  of  the  text.  But 
he  was  certainly  not  thinking  of  Pharaoh  alone. 
He  remembered  also  the  plot  of  Herod  to  de- 
stroy the  Child  Jesus.f  Pharaoh  and  Herod — 
men  quailed  before  them;  yet  both  were  no 
more  than  instruments  in  the  hands  of  God. 
Both  worked  out  His  "  determinate  counsel 
and  foreknowledge. "§ 

The  child  is  born,  and  is  described  in  lan- 
guage worthy  of  our  notice.  He  is  "  a  son,  a 
man-child;  "  and  the  at  first  sight  tautological 
information  appears  to  hint  at  more  than  the 
mere  sex  of  the  child.  He  is  already  more  than 
a  child:  he  is  a  man.  There  is  a  similar  em- 
phasis in  the  words  of  our  Lord  when  He  said 
to  His  disciples  in  His  last  consolatory  dis- 
course, "  A  woman  when  she  is  in  travail  hath 
sorrow,  because  her  hour  is  come:  but  when 
she  is  delivered  of  the  child,  she  remembereth 
no  more  the  anguish,  for  the  joy  that  a  man 
is  born  into  the  world."  ||  From  the  first  the 
child  is  less  a  child  than  a  man,  strong,  mus- 
cular, and  vigorous,  who  "  as  a  shepherd  shall 
tend  all  the  nations  with  a  sceptre  of  iron." 
Strange  that  we  should  be  invited  to  dwell  on 
this  ideal  aspect  of  the  Son's  work  rather  than 
any  other!  No  doubt  the  words  are  quoted 
from  the  second  Psalm.  This,  however,  only 
removes  the  difficulty  a  step  further  back.  Why 
either  there  or  here  should  the  shepherd  work 
of  the  Messiah  be  connected  with  an  iron 
sceptre  rather  than  a  peaceful  crook?  The  ex- 
planation is  not  difficult.  Both  the  Psalm  and 
the  Apocalypse  are  occupied  mainly  with  the 
victory  of  Christ  over  His  adversaries.  His 
friends  have  already  been  secured  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  complete  salvation.  It  remains 
only  that  His  foes  shall  be  finally  put  down. 
Hence  the  "  sceptre  of  iron."  Strange  also,  it 
may  be  thought,  that  in  this  ideal  picture  we 
should  find  no  "  pattern  "  of  the  life  of  our 
Lord  on  earth,  of  His  labours,  or  sufferings,  or 
death;  and  that  we  should  only  be  invited  to 
behold  Him  in   His   incarnation  and   ascension 
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into  heaven!  But  again  the  explanation  is  not 
difficult.  Over  against  Satan  stands,  not  a  hum- 
bled merely,  but  a  risen  and  glorified,  Re- 
deemer. The  process  by  which  He  conquered 
it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon.  Enough  that 
we  know  the  fact. 

The  woman's  child  being  thus  safe,  "  the 
woman "  herself  "  fled  into  the  wilderness, 
where  she  hath  a  place  prepared  of  God,"  and 
where  she  shall  be  nourished  by  heavenly  sus- 
tenance. Thus  Israel  wandered  forty  years,  fed 
with  the  manna  that  fell  from  heaven  and  the 
water  that  flowed  from  the  smitten  rock.*  Thus 
Elijah  fled  to  the  brook  Chenth,  and  afterwards 
to  the  wilderness,  where  his  wants  were  sup- 
plied in  the  one  case  by  the  ravens,  in  the  other 
by  an  angel.f  And  thus  was  our  Lord  upheld 
for  forty  days  by  the  word*  that  proceeded  out 
of  the  mouth  of  God.t  This  wilderness  life  of 
the  Church,  too,  continues  during  the  whole 
Christian  era,  during  the  whole  period  of  wit- 
nessing^ Always  in  the  wilderness  so  long  as 
her  Lord  is  personally  absent,  she  eats  heav- 
enly food  and  drinks  living  water. 

Such  is  the  first  scene  of  this  chapter;  and, 
glancing  once  more  over  it,  it  would  seem  as 
if  its  chief  purpose  were  to  present  to  us  the 
two  great  opposing  forces  of  light  and  darkness, 
of  the  Son  and  the  dragon,  considered  in  them- 
selves. 

The  second  scene  follows  (xii.  7-12). 
If  our  conception  of  the  first  six  verses  of 
the  chapter  be  correct,  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  idea  often  entertained,  that  the  verses  fol- 
lowing them  form  a  break  in  the  narrative 
which  is  only  resumed  at  ver.  13,  is  wrong. 
There  is  no  break.  The  progress  of  the  thought 
is  continuous.  The  combatants  have  been  set 
before  us,  and  we  have  now  the  contest  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  This  consideration 
also  helps  us  to  understand  the  personality  of 
Michael  and  the  particular  conflict  in  the  Seer's 
view. 

For,  as  to  the  first  of  these  two  points,  it  is 
even  in  itself  probable  that  the  Leader  of  the 
hosts  of  light  will  be  no  other  than  the  Captain 
of  our  salvation,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Him- 
self. The  dragon  leads  the  hosts  of  darkness. 
The  Son  has  been  described  as  the  opponent 
against  whom  the  enmity  of  the  dragon  is  espe- 
cially directed.  When  the  war  begins,  we  have 
every  reason  to  expect  that  as  the  one  leader 
takes  the  command,  so  also  will  the  other. 
There  is  much  to  confirm  this  conclusion.  The 
name  Michael  leads  to  it,  for  that  word  signi- 
fies, "  Who  is  like  God?  "  and  such  a  name  is  at 
least  more  appropriate  to  a  Divine  than  to  a 
created  being.  In  the  New  Testament,  too,  we 
read  of  "  Michael  the  archangel "  ||  —there 
seems  to  be  only  one,  for  we  never  read  of 
archangels "[[ — and  an  archangel  is  again  spoken 
of  in  circumstances  that  can  hardly  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  thought  of  any  one  but  God: 
"  The  Lord  Himself  shall  descend  from  heaven 
with  a  shout,  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel, 
and  with  the  trump  of  God."**  Above  all,  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel,  in  which  the  name 
Michael  first  occurs,  may  be  said  to  decide  the 
point.  A  person  named  Michael  there  appears 
on    different   occasions   as   the   defender    of  the 

*  1  Cor.  x.  3  4.  J  Matt,  iv.  4. 
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Church  against  her  enemies,*  and  once  at  least 
in  a  connection  leading  directly  to  the  thought 
of  our  Lord  Himself:  "  And  at  that  time  shall 
Michael  stand  up,  the  great  prince  which  stand- 
eth  for  the  children  of  Thy  people:  and  there 
shall  be  a  time  of  trouble,  such  as  never  was 
since  there  was  a  nation  even  to  that  same 
time:  and  at  that  time  Thy  people  shall  be  de- 
livered, every  one  that  shall  be  found  written  in 
the  book.  And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the 
dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  ever- 
lasting life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting 
contempt.  And  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as 
the  brightness  of  the  firmament;  and  they  that 
turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever 
and  ever."f  These  considerations  justify  the 
conclusion  that  the  Michael  now  spoken  of  is 
the  representative  of  Christ;  and  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  in  examining  the  vision  of  the 
"  strong  angel  "  in  chap,  x.,  that  such  a  mode  of 
speaking  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  general 
method  of  St.  John. 

Light  is  thus  thrown  also  upon  the  second 
point  above  mentioned:  the  particular  conflict 
referred  to  in  these  verses.  The  statement  that 
"  there  was  war  in  heaven,"  and  that  when  the 
dragon  was  defeated  he  was  "  cast  down  into 
the  earth,"  might  lead  us  to  think  of  an  earlier 
conflict  between  good  and  evil  than  any  in 
which  man  has  part:  of  that  mentioned  by  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Jude,  when  the  former  consoles 
the  righteous  by  the  thought  that  "  God  spared 
not  angels  when  they  sinned,  but  cast  them 
down  to  hell,  and  committed  them  to  pits  of 
darkness,  to  be  reserved  unto  judgment,"  %  and 
when  the  latter  warns  sinners  to  remember  that 
"  angels  which  kept  not  their  own  principality, 
but  left  their  proper  habitation,  He  hath  kept  in 
everlasting  bonds  under  darkness  unto  the  judg- 
ment of  the  great  day."  §  The  circumstances, 
however,  of  the  war,  lead  rather  to  the  thought 
of  a  conflict  in  which  the  Son,  incarnate  and 
glorified,  takes  His  part.  For  this  "  Son "  is 
the  opponent  of  the  dragon  introduced  to  us  in 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  chapter.  "  Heaven  " 
is  not  so  much  a  premundane  or  supramundane 
locality  as  the  spiritual  sphere  within  which  be- 
lievers dwell  even  during  their  earthly  pilgrim- 
age, when  that  pilgrimage  is  viewed  upon  its 
higher  side.  And  the  means  by  which  the  vic- 
tory is  gained — for  the  victors  "  overcame  by 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by  the  word  of  their 
testimony  " — distinctly  indicate  that  the  struggle 
referred  to  took  place  after  the  work  of  re- 
demption had  been  completed,  not  before  it  was 
begun. 

Several  other  passages  of  the  New  Testament 
are  in  harmony  with  this  supposition.  Thus  it 
was  that  when  the  seventy  returned  to  our  Lord 
with  joy  after  their  mission,  saying,  "  Lord, 
even  the  demons  are  subject  unto  us  in 
Thy  name,"  He,  beholding  in  this  the  pledge 
of  His  completed  victory,  exclaimed,  "  I  beheld 
Satan  fallen  as  lightning  from  heaven."  ||  Thus 
it  was  that  when  charged  with  casting  out  de- 
mons by  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the  demons, 
our  Lord  pointed  out  to  His  accusers  that  His 
actions  proved  Him  to  be  the  Conqueror,  and 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  come  unto  them: 
"  When  the  strong  man  fully  armed  guardeth 
his  own  court,  his  goods  are  in  peace:  but  when 
a   stronger  than  he   shall  come  upon  him,  and 

*  Dan.  x.  13,  21.  t  Dan.  xii.  1-3.  J2Pet.i1.  4. 
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overcome  him,  he  taketh  from  him  his  whole 
armour  wherein  he  trusted,  and  divideth  his 
spoils."  *  To  the  same  effect  are  all  those  pas- 
sages where  our  Lord  or  His  Apostles  speak, 
not  of  a  partial,  but  of  a  complete,  victory  over 
Satan,  so  that  for  His  people  the  great  enemy 
of  man  is  already  judged,  and  overthrown,  and 
bruised  beneath  their  feet:  "  Now  is  a  judgment 
of  this  world:  now  shall  the  prince  of  this  world 
be  cast  out;  "  "  And  when  He  "  (the  Advocate) 
"  is  come,  He  will  convince  the  world  of  judg- 
ment, because  the  prince  of  this  world  hath 
been  judged;  "  "  Since  then  the  children  are 
sharers  in  flesh  and  blood,  He  also  Himself  in 
like  manner  partook  of  the  same;  that  through 
death  He  might  bring  to  naught  him  that  had 
the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil;  and  might 
deliver  all  them  who  through  fear  of  death  were 
all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage;"  "What- 
soever is  begotten  of  God  overcometh  the 
world:  and  this  is  the  victory  that  overcometh 
the  world,  even  our  faith;"  "We  know  that 
whosoever  is  begotten  of  God  sinneth  not;  but 
He  that  was  begotten  of  God  keepeth  him,  and 
the  Evil  One  toucheth  him  not."  + 

In  passages  such  as  these  we  have  the  same 
thought  as  that  before  us  in  this  vision.  Satan 
has  been  cast  out  of  heaven;  that  is,  "in  his  war- 
fare against  the  children  of  God  he  has  been 
completely  overthrown."  Over  their  higher  life, 
their  life  in  a  risen  and  glorified  Redeemer,  he 
has  no  power.  They  are  for  ever  escaped  from 
his  bondage,  and  are  free.  But  he  has  been 
"cast  down  into  the  earth,  and  his  angels  with 
him;"  that  is,  over  the  "men  of  the  world" 
he  still  exerts  his  power,  and  they  are  led  cap- 
tive by  him  at  his  will.  Hence,  accordingly, 
the  words  of  the  "  great  voice  "  heard  in  heaven 
which  occupy  all  the  latter  part  of  the  vision, 
words  which  distinctly  bring  out  the  difference 
between  the  two  aspects  of  Satan  now  adverted 
to, — (1)  his  impotence  as  regards  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  who  are  faithful  unto  death:  "  Rejoice, 
O  heavens,  and  ye  that  dwell  in  them;  "  (2)  his 
mastery  over  the  ungodly:  "Woe  for  the  earth 
and  for  the  sea!  for  the  devil  is  gone  down  unto 
you  in  great  wrath,  knowing  that  he  hath  but  a 
short  season."  Although,  therefore,  the  fall  of 
the  angels  from  their  first  estate  may  be  re- 
motely hinted  at,  the  vision  refers  to  the  spirit- 
ual contest  begun  after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus; 
and  we  ask  our  readers  only  to  pay  particular 
regard  to  the  double  relation  of  Satan  to  man- 
kind which  is  referred  to  in  it:  his  subjection 
to  the  righteous  and  the  subjection  of  the 
wicked  to  him.  One  phrase  only  may  seem  in- 
consistent with  this  view.  In  ver.  9  Satan  is 
described  as  "  the  deceiver  of  the  whole  inhab- 
ited earth,"  for  that,  and  not  "  the  whole  world," 
is  the  true  rendering  of  the  original. %  '  The 
whole  inhabited  earth  "  cannot  be  the  same  as 
"the  earth."  The  latter  is  simply  the  wicked; 
the  former  includes  all  men.  But  the  words 
describe  a  characteristic  of  Satan  in  himself, 
and  not  what  he  actually  effects.  He  is  the  de- 
ceiver of  the  whole  inhabited  earth.  He  lays 
his  snares  for  all.  He  tempted  Jesus  Himself 
in  the  wilderness,  and  many  a  time  thereafter 
during  His  labours  and  His  sufferings.  The 
vision  gives  no  ground  for  the  supposition  that 
God's  children  are  not  attacked  by  him.     It  as- 
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sures  us  only  that  when  the  attack  is  made  it 
is  at  the  same  instant  foiled.  There  is  a  battle, 
but  Christians  advance  to  it  as  conquerors;  be- 
fore it  begins  victory  is  theirs.* 

One  other  expression  of  these  verses  may  be 
noted:  the  "  short  season  "  spoken  of  in  ver.  12. 
This  period  of  time  is  not  to  be  looked  at  as  if 
it  were  a  brief  special  season  at  the  close  of  the 
Christian  age,  when  the  wrath  of  Satan  is 
aroused  to  a  greater  than  ordinary  degree  be- 
cause the  last  hour  is  about  to  strike.  The 
"  great  wrath  "  with  which  he  goes  forth  is  that 
stirred  in  him  by  his  defeat  through  the  death, 
resurrection,  and  ascension  of  our  Lord.  It 
was  roused  in  him  when  he  was  "  cast  into  the 
earth,"  and  from  that  moment  of  defeat  there- 
fore the   "  short   season  "  begins. 

The  third  paragraph  of  the  chapter  follows 
(xii.   13-xiii.   la). 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  woman  intro- 
duced to  us  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  chap- 
ter is  the  embodiment  and  the  bearer  of  light. 
She  is  there  indeed  set  before  us  in  her  ideal 
aspect,  in  what  she  is  in  herself,  rather  than  in 
her  historical  position.  Now  we  meet  her  in 
actual  history,  or,  in  other  words,  she  is  the 
historical  Church  of  God  in  the  New  Testament 
phase  of  her  development.  As  such  she  has  a 
mission  to  the  world.  She  is  "the  sent"  of 
Christ,  as  Christ  was  "  the  sent  "  of  the  Father. \ 
In  witnessing  for  Christ,  she  has  to  reveal  to 
the  children  of  men  what  Divine  love  is.  But 
she  has  to  do  this  in  the  midst  of  trouble.  This 
world  is  not  her  rest;  and  she  must  bear  the 
Saviour's  cross  if  she  would  afterwards  wear 
His  crown. 

Persecuted,  however,  she  is  not  forsaken. 
She  had  given  her  "  the  two  wings  of  the  great 
eagle,  that  she  might  fly  into  the  wilderness, 
unto  her  place  " — the  place  prepared  of  God  for 
her  protection.  There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to 
the  allusion.  The  "  great  eagle  "  is  that  of 
which  God  Himself  spoke  to  Moses  in  the 
mount:  "Ye  have  seen  what  I  did  unto  the 
Egyptians,  and  how  I  bare  you  on  eagles'  wings, 
and  brought  you  unto  Myself;  "%  and  that  al- 
luded to  by  Moses  in  the  last  song  taught  by 
him  to  the  people:  "  As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her 
nest,  fluttereth  over  her  young,  spreadeth 
abroad  her  wings,  taketh  them,  beareth  them 
on  her  wings:  so  the  Lord  alone  did  lead  him, 
and  there  was  no  strange  god  with  him."  g  The 
same  eagle  was  probably  in  view  of  David  when 
he  sang,  "How  excellent  is  Thy .  lovingkind- 
ness,  O  God!  therefore  the  children  of  men  put 
their  trust  under  the  shadow  of  Thy  wings;"  || 
while  it  was  also  that  on  the  wings  of  which  the 
members  of  the  Church  draw  continually  nearer 
God:  "They  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles."  1[ 
To  the  woman  then  there  was  given  a  "  refuge 
from  the  storm,"  a  "  covert  from  the  heat,"  of 
trial,  thai  she  might  abide  in  it,  nourished  with 
her  heavenly  food,  "  for  a  time,  and  times,  and 
half  a  time."  Of  this  period  we  have  already 
spoken.  It  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  three  and 
a  half  years,  the  "  forty-two  months,"  the 
"  thousand  two  hundred  and  threescore  days." 
It  is  thus  the  whole  period  of  the  Church's 
militant  history  upon  earth.  During  all  of  it 
she  is  persecuted  by  Satan;  during  all  of  it  she 
is  preserved  and  nourished  by  the  care  of  God. 
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At  first  sight  indeed  it  may  seem  as  if  this 
shelter  in  the  wilderness  were  incompatible  with 
the  task  of  witnessing  assigned  to  her.  But  it 
is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  the  position  of  the 
children  of  God  in  this  present  world  that  while 
they  are  above  it  they  are  yet  in  it;  that  while 
they  are  seated  "  in  the  heavenly  places  "  they 
are  exposed  to  the  storms  of  earth;  that  while 
their  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God  they  witness 
and  war  before  the  eyes  of  men.  The  persecu- 
tion and  the  nourishment,  the  suffering  and  the 
glory,  run  parallel  with  each  other.  One  other 
remark  may  be  made.  There  is  obviously  an 
emphasis  upon  the  word  "  two "  prefixed  to 
"  wings."  Though  founded  upon  the  fact  that 
the  wings  of  the  bird  are  two  in  number,  a 
deeper  meaning  would  seem  to  be  intended;  and 
that  meaning  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the 
witnesses  of  chap.  xi.  were  also  two.  The  pro- 
tection extended  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
need  for  it.  The  "  grace  "  of  God  is  in  all  cir- 
cumstances "  sufficient  "  for  His  people.*  No 
temptation  can  assail  them  which  He  will  not 
enable  them  to  endure,  or  out  of  which  He  will 
not  provide  for  them  a  way  of  escape. \  There- 
fore may  they  always  take  up  the  language  ol 
the  Apostle  and  say,  "  Most  gladly  will  I  rather 
glory  in  my  weaknesses,  that  the  strength  of 
Christ  may  spread  a  tabernacle  over  me. 
Wherefore  I  take  pleasure  in  weaknesses,  in  in- 
juries, in  necessities,  in  persecutions,  in  dis- 
tresses for  Christ's  sake:  for  when  I  am  weak, 
then  am  I  strong.":): 

The  woman  fled  into  the  wilderness,  but  she 
was  not  permitted  to  flee  thither  without  a  final 
effort  of  Satan  to  overwhelm  her;  and  in  the 
manner  in  which  this  effort  is  made  we  again 
recognise  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament. 
There  the  assaults  of  the  ungodly  upon  Israel 
are  frequently  compared  to  those  floods  of 
waters  which,  owing  to  the  sudden  risings  of 
the  streams,  are  in  the  East  so  common  and 
so  disastrous.  Isaiah  describes  the  enemy  as 
coming  in  "  like  a  flood."  Of  the  floods  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  destruction  which  they  sym- 
bolised we  have  already  spoken;  and  in  hours 
of  deliverance  from  trouble  the  Church  has 
found  the  song  of  triumph  most  suitable  to  her 
condition  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  If  it 
had  not  been  the  Lord  who  was  on  our  side, 
when  men  rose  up  against  us:  then  they  had 
swallowed  us  up  quick,  when  their  wrath  was 
kindled  against  us:  then  the  waters  had  over- 
whelmed us,  the  stream  had  gone  over  our  soul: 
then  the  proud  waters  had  gone  over  our  soul. 
Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  hath  not  given  us  as 
a  prey  to  their  teeth."  The  main  reference  is, 
however,  in  all  probability  to  the  passage  of 
Israel  across  the  Red  Sea,  for  then,  says  David, 
calling  to  mind  that  great  deliverance  in  the 
history  of  his  people,  and  finding  in  it  the  type 
of  deliverances  so  often  experienced  by  himself, 
"  the  sorrows  of  death  compassed  me,  and  the 
floods  of  ungodly  men  made  me  afraid.  .  . 
In  my  distress  I  called  upon  the  Lord,  and 
cried  unto  my  God.  ...  He  sent  from  above, 
He  took  me,  He  drew  me  out  of  many  waters." 

The  most  remarkable  point  to  be  noticed  here 
is,  however,  not  the  deliverance  itself,  but  the 
method  by  which  it  is  accomplished.  To  un- 
derstand this,  as  well  as  the  wrath  of  Satan  im- 
mediately afterwards  described,  it  is  necessary 
to   bear   in   mind   that   twofold   element   in   the 
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Church  the  existence  of  which  is  the  key  to  so 
many  of  the  most  intricate  problems  of  the 
Apocalypse.  The  Church  embraces  both  true 
and  false  members  within  her  pale.  She  is  the 
"  vine "  of  our  Lord's  last  discourse  to  His 
disciples,  some  of  the  branches  of  which  bear 
much  fruit,  while  others  are  only  fit  to  be  cast 
into  the  fire  and  burned.*  The  thought  of  these 
latter  members  is  in  the  mind  of  St.  John  when 
he  tells  us,  in  a  manner  so  totally  unexpected, 
that  "  the  earth  helped  the  woman,  and  the 
earth  opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed  up  the 
river  which  the  dragon  cast  out  of  his  mouth." 
He  is  thinking  of  the  nominal  members  of  the 
Church,  of  the  merely  nominal  Christianity 
which  she  has  so  often  exhibited  to  the  world. 
That  Christianity  the  world  loves.  When  the 
Church's  tone  and  life  are  lowered  by  her  yield- 
ing to  the  influence  of  the  things  of  time,  then 
the  world,  "  the  earth,"  is  ready  to  hasten  to 
her  side.  It  offers  her  its  friendship,  courts 
alliance  with  her,  praises  her  for  the  good  order 
which  she  introduces,  by  arguments  drawn  from 
eternity,  into  the  things  of  time,  and  swallows 
up  the  river  which  the  dragon  casts  out  of  his 
mouth  against  her.  When  Christ's  disciples  are 
of  the  world,  the  world  loves  its  own.f  They 
are  helping  "  the  earth  "  to  do  its  work.  Why 
should  the  earth  not  recognise  and  welcome  the 
assistance  given  it  by  foolish  foes  as  well  as 
friends?     Therefore  it  helps  the  woman. 

But  side  by  side  with  this  aspect  of  the 
Church  which  met  the  approbation  of  "  the 
earth,"  the  dragon  saw  that  she  had  another 
aspect  of  determined  hostility  to  his  claims;  and 
he  "  waxed  wroth  "  with  her.  She  had  within 
her  not  only  degenerate  but  true  members,  not 
only  worldly  professors,  but  those  who  were 
one  with  her  Divine  and  glorified  Lord.  These 
were  "  the  rest  of  her  seed,  which  keep  the 
commandments  of  God  and  the  testimony  of 
Jesus."  They  were  the  "  few  names  in  Sardis 
which  did  not  defile  their  garments,"  \  "the 
remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace,"  § 
"  the  seed  which  the  Lord  hath  blessed."  || 
Such  disciples  of  Jesus  the  dragon  could  not 
tolerate,  and  he  "  went  away  to  make  war  "  with 
them.  Thus  is  the  painful  distinction  still  kept 
up  which  marks  all  the  later  part  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse. The  spectacle  was  one  over  which  St. 
John  had  mourned  as  he  beheld  it  in  the  Church 
of  his  own  day:  "They  went  out  from  us,  but 
they  were  not  of  us;  for  if  they  had  been  of  us, 
they  would  have  continued  with  us:  but  they 
went  out,  that  they  might  be  made  manifest 
that  not  all  are  of  us.  Little  children,  it  is  the 
last  hour."1T  It  was  a  spectacle  which  he  knew 
would  be  repeated  so  long  as  the  Church  of 
Christ  was  in  contact  with  the  world;  and  he 
notes  it  now. 

One  other  point  ought  to  be  noticed  in  con- 
nection with  these  verses.  The  helping  of  the 
woman  by  the  earth  seems  to  be  the  Scripture 
parallel  to  the  difficult  words  of  St.  Paul  when 
he  says  in  writing  to  the  Thessalonians,  "  And 
now  ye  know  that  which  restraineth  to  the  end 
that  he  may  be  revealed  in  his  own  season. 
For  the  mystery  of  lawlessness  doth  already 
work:  only  there  is  one  that  restraineth  now, 
until  he  be  taken  out  of  the  way."**   This  "  re- 

*  John  xv.  5,  6.  §  Rom   xi.  5. 

t  fohn  xv.  19.  I!  Isa.  lxi.  9. 

%  Chap.  iii.  4.  11  1  John  ii.  18,  19. 

**2  Thess.  ii.  6,  7. 


straining "  power,  generally,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility correctly,  understood  of  the  Roman  State, 
is  "  the  earth  "  of  St.  John  helping  the  woman 
because  it  is  helped  by  her. 

We  have  been  introduced  to  the  first  great 
enemy  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  remains  only 
that  he  shall  take  up  his  position  on  the  field. 
The  next  clause  therefore  which  meets  us,  and 
which  ought  to  be  read,  not  as  the  first  clause 
of  chap,  xiii.,  but  as  the  last  of  chap,  xii.,  and 
in  which  the  third  person  ought  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  first,  describes  him  as  doing  so: 
"  And  he  stood  upon  the  sand  of  the  sea,"  upon 
the  shore  between  the  earth  and  the  sea,  where 
he  could  so  command  them  both  as  to  justify 
the  "  Woe  "  already  uttered  over  both  in  the 
twelfth  verse  of  the  chapter.  There  we  leave 
him  for  a  time,  only  remarking  that  we  are  not 
to  think  of  ocean  lying  before  us  in  a  calm, 
but  of  the  restless  and  troubled  sea,  raised  into 
huge  waves  by  the  storm-winds  contending  upon 
it  for  the  mastery  and  dashing  its  waves  upon 
the  beach. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE   SECOND   AND   THIRD   GREAT  ENE- 
MIES OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Revelation   xiii. 

We  have  seen  that  the  main  purpose  of  chap. 
xii.  was  to  introduce  to  our  notice  the  dragon, 
or  Satan,  the  first  great  enemy  of  the  Church. 
The  object  of  chap.  xiii.  is  to  make  us  acquainted 
with  her  second  and  third  great  enemies,  and  thus 
to  enable  us  to  form  a  distinct  conception  of  the 
powerful  foes  with  which  the  followers  of  Christ 
have  to  contend.  The  two  enemies  referred  to 
are  respectively  styled  "a  beast"  (ver.  1)  and 
"another  beast  "  (ver.  11),  or,  as  they  are  gener- 
ally termed,  the  first  beast  and  the  second  beast. 
To  the  word  "  beast  "  must  be  assigned  in  both 
cases  its  fullest  and  most  pregnant  sense.  The 
two  "  beasts "  are  not  only  beasts,  but  wild 
beasts,  strong,  fierce,  rapacious,  and  cruel;  even 
the  apparent  softness  and  tenderness  of  the  sec- 
ond being  associated  with  those  dragon  words 
which  can  proceed  only  from  a  dragon  heart.  * 

(Chap.  xiii.  16-10.)  The  description  carries  us 
back  to  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  and  the 
language  of  the  prophet  helps  us  to  un- 
derstand that  of  the  Seer.  It  is  thus  that 
the  former  speaks:  "  Daniel  spake,  and  said, 
I  saw  in  my  vision  by  night,  and,  behold, 
the  four  winds  of  the  heaven  brake  forth  upon 
the  great  sea.  And  four  great  beasts  came  up 
from  the  sea,  diverse  one  from  another.  The 
first  was  like  a  lion,  and  had  eagle's  wings:  I 
beheld  till  the  wings  thereof  were  plucked,  and 
it  was  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  and  made  to  stand 
upon  two  feet  as  a  man,  and  a  man's  heart  was 
given  to  it.  And  behold  another  beast,  a  second, 
like  to  a  bear,  and  it  was  raised  up  on  one  side, 
and  three  ribs  were  in  his  mouth  between  his 
teeth:  and  they  said  thus  unto  it,  Arise,  devour 
much  flesh.  After  this  I  beheld,  and  lo,  another, 
like  a  leopard,  which  had  upon  the  back  of  it 
four  wings  of  a  fowl;  the  beast  had  also  four 
heads;  and  dominion  was  given  to  it.  After  this 
I  saw  in  the  night  visions,  and  behold  a  fourth 
beast,  terrible  and  powerful,  and  strong  exceed- 
*  Ver.  11. 
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ingly;  and  it  had  great  iron  teeth:  it  devoured 
and  brake  in  pieces,  and  stamped  the  residue  with 
his  feet:  and  it  was  diverse  from  all  the  beasts 
that  were  before  it;  and  it  had  ten  horns.  I 
considered  the  horns,  and,  behold,  there  came  up 
among  them  another  horn,  a  little  one,  before 
which  three  of  the  first  horns  were  plucked  up  by 
the  roots:  and,  behold,  in  this  horn  were  eyes 
like  the  eyes  of  a  man,  and  a  mouth  speaking 
great  things."  *  These  particulars  embody  the 
prophet's  picture  of  a  world-power  in  four  suc- 
cessive phases  of  its  manifestation,  until  it  cul- 
minates in  the  "  little  horn;  "  and  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  doubt  that  the  Seer,  while  modifying 
them  with  characteristic  freedom,  finds  in  them 
the  foundation  of  his  figure. 

In  both  cases  there  is  the  same  origin, — the  sea 
swept  by  strong  winds  from  every  point  of  the 
compass,  until  the  opposing  forces  rush  upon 
one  another,  mingle  in  wild  confusion,  send  up 
their  spray  into  the  air,  and  then,  dark  with  the 
reflection  of  the  clouds  above  and  turbid  with 
sand,  exhaust  themselves  with  one  long,  sullen 
roar  upon  the  beach.  In  both  cases  the  same 
animals  are  referred  to,  though  in  the  vision  of 
Daniel  they  are  separated,  in  that  of  St.  John 
combined:  the  leopard,  with  his  sudden,  cruel 
spring;  the  bear  with  his  slow,  relentless  brutish- 
ness;  and  the  lion,  with  his  all-conquering  power. 
Finally,  in  the  case  of  both  mention  is  made 
also  of  "  ten  horns,"  which  are  distinct  from 
the  lineal  succession  of  the  heads.  So  far,  there- 
fore, we  can  have  little  hesitation  in  affirming  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  most  commentators  that 
in  this  "  beast  coming  up  out  of  the  sea  "  we 
have  an  emblem  of  that  power  of  the  world 
which,  under  the  guidance  of  "  the  prince  of  the 
world,"  opposes  and  persecutes  the  Church  of 
Christ.  Several  particulars  regarding  it,  how- 
ever, still  demand  our  notice. 

i.  The  horns  are  not  to  be  thought  of  as  dis- 
tributed among  the  heads,  but  rather  as  a  group 
by  themselves,  constituting  along  with  the  sev- 
enth head  a  manifestation  of  the  beast  distinct 
from  that  expressed  by  each  of  the  separate 
heads.  In  a  certain  sense  the  seventh  head,  with 
its  ten  horns,  is  thus  one  of  the  seven,  for  in  them 
the  beast  expresses  himself.  In  another  sense 
it  is  like  the  "  fourth  beast "  of  the  prophet 
Daniel:  "diverse  from  all  the  beasts  that  were 
before  it  "  and  even  more  terrible  than  they. 

2.  The  seven  heads  seem  most  fittingly  to 
represent  seven  powers  of  the  world  by 
which  the  children  of  God  had  been  perse- 
cuted in  the  past  or  were  to  be  persecuted 
in  the  future.  The  supposition  has  indeed 
been  often  made  that  they  represent  seven 
forms  of  Roman  government  or  seven  em- 
perors who  successively  occupied  the  imperial 
throne.  But  neither  of  these  sevens  can  be  defi- 
nitely fixed  by  the  advocates  of  the  general 
thought;  while  the  whole  strain  of  the  passage 
suggests  that  the  beast  which,  in  the  form  now 
dealt  with,  unquestionably  represents  a  world- 
power  conterminous  with  the  whole  earth,  grows 
up  into  this  form  only  in  his  seventh  head  and 
ten  horns  manifestation.  The  other  heads  are 
rather  preparatory  to  the  last  than  to  be  ranked 
equally  along  with  it.  Making  a  natural  begin- 
ning, therefore,  with  the  oldest  persecuting 
power  mentioned  in  that  Bible  history  of  which 
the  Apocalyptist  makes  such  extensive  use,  and 
following  the  line  down  to  the  Seer's  time,  the 
*  Dan.  vii.  2-8. 


seven  heads  appear  to  represent  the  Egyptian, 
Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Medo-Persian,  Greek,  and 
Roman  powers,  together  with  that  power,  wider 
even  than  the  Roman,  which  St.  John  saw  was 
about  to  rage  in  the  hurried  days  of  "  the  last 
time  "  against  the  simplicity,  purity,  holiness, 
and  unworldliness  of  Christ's  little  flock.  Each 
of  these  powers  is  a  "  head."  The  last  is  the 
concentrated  essence,  the  most  universal,  the 
most  penetrating,  influence  of  them  all.  Taken 
together,  they  supply,  as  no  other  interpretation 
does,  what  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  figure — the  idea  of  com- 
pleteness. 

3.  By  such  a  rendering  also  we  gain  a  natural 
interpretation  of  the  head  beheld  "  as  though  it 
had  been  slaughtered  unto  death;  and  the  stroke 
of  his  death  was  healed."  Other  renderings  fail 
to  afford  this,  for  no  successive  forms  of  govern- 
ment at  Rome,  and  no  successive  emperors,  fur- 
nish a  member  of  their  series  of  which  it  may 
be  said  that  it  is  first  slain  and  then  brought 
back  to  a  life  of  greater  energy  and  more  quick- 
ened action.  Yet  without  the  thought  of  death 
and  resurrection  it  is  impossible  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  the  problem.  The  head  spoken  of 
in  ver.  3  had  not  been  merely  "  wounded "  or 
"  smitten "  :  it  had  been  "  slaughtered  unto 
death  ;  "  and  it  was  not  merely  his  "  deadly 
wound,"  *  or  even  "  his  death-stroke  :  "f  it 
was  the  "  stroke  of  his  death "  that  had  been 
healed.  There  had  been  actual  death  and  resur- 
rection from  death,  the  contrast  and  travesty  of 
that  death  and  resurrection  which  had  befallen 
the  Lamb  slaughtered  and  raised  again.  |  Such 
a  death  and  resurrection  can  only  be  fittingly 
applied  to  that  system  of  worldly  influence,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  that  "  prince  of  the  world," 
whose  power  over  His  people  Jesus  was  not  sim- 
ply to  modify,  but  to  extinguish.  The  Redeemer 
of  the  world  came,  not  to  wound  or  weaken  only, 
but  to  "  bring  to  nought,"  him  that  had  the 
power  of  death — that  is,  the  devil — and  to  give 
perfect  and  eternal  freedom  to  all  who  would 
allow  the  chains  in  which  Satan  had  bound  them 
to  be  broken. §  But  the  death,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  of  Satan  in  relation  to  them  was  accom- 
panied by  his  resurrection  in  relation  to  the 
world,  over  which  the  great  enemy  of  souls  was 
thenceforward  to  exercise  a  more  irresistible 
sway  than  ever.  The  time  is  that  already  spoken 
of  in  the  previous  chapter,  when  the  devil  went 
down  into  the  earth,  "  having  great  wrath,  know- 
ing that  he  hath  but  a  short  season."  ||  Nor  is 
there  any  difficulty  in  determining  to  which  of 
the  seven  heads  of  the  beast  the  death  and  resur- 
rection spoken  of  apply,  for  a  comparison  of 
chap.  xvii.  8-1 1  with  the  present  passage  shows 
that  it  is  to  the  sixth,  or  Roman,  head  that  St. 
John  intends  his  language  to  refer. 

4.  Particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  upon  the  beast  in  his  resurrection  state 
that  we  are  to  dwell,  for  the  whole  earth  marvels 
after  the  beast  not  previously,  but  subsequently,  to 
the  point  of  time  at  which  the  stroke  of  his  death 
is  healed.  1"  In  that  condition,  too,  he  is  not 
thought  of  as  raging  only  in  the  Roman  empire. 
His  influence  is  universal.  Wherever  men  are 
he  is:  "And  there  was  given  to  him  authority 
over  every  tribe,  and  people,  and  tongue,  and 
nation."  **  The  fourfold  division  indicates  abso- 

♦Chap.  xiii.  3,  A.  V.  §  Heb.  ii.  14. 
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lute  universality;  and  the  "whole  earth" — that 
is,  all  ungodly  ones — worships  the  beast,  even 
every  one  whose  name  has  not  been  written  in 
the  Lamb's  book  of  life.  *  Thus  raging  with  an 
extent  of  power  never  possessed  by  any  form  of 
Roman  government  or  any  emperor  of  Rome, 
he  rages  also  throughout  all  time,  from  the  first 
to  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord,  for  he  has 
"  authority  given  to  him  to  continue  forty  and 
two  months,"  f  the  period  so  denoted  embracing 
the  whole  Christian  era  from  its  beginning  to  its 
close.:): 

5.  Three  points  more  may  be  noticed  before 
drawing  the  general  conclusion  to  which  all  this 
leads.  In  the  first  place  the  beast  is  the  vice- 
gerent of  another  power  which  acts  through  him 
and  by  means  of  him.  "  The  dragon  gave  him 
his  power,  and  his  throne,  and  great  authority." 
The  dragon  himself  does  not  directly  act.  He 
has  his  representative,  or  vicar,  or  substitute,  in 
the  beast.  In  the  second  place,  the  worship  paid 
by  "  the  whole  earth  "  to  the  beast,  when  it  cries, 
"  Who  is  like  unto  the  beast?  and  who  is  able  to 
make  war  with  him?"  is  an  obvious  imitation 
of  the  ascriptions  of  praise  to  God  contained  in 
not  a  few  passages  of  the  Old  Testament:  "  Who 
is  like  unto  the  Lord  our  God,  that  hath  His  seat 
on  high?"  ;  "To  whom  then  will  ye  liken  Me, 
that  I  should  be  equal  to  him?  saith  the  Holy 
One;  "  "  Hearken  unto  Me,  O  house  of  Jacob, 
and  all  the  remnant  of  the  house  of  Israel.  .  .  . 
To  whom  will  ye  liken  Me,  and  make  Me  equal, 
and  compare  Me,  that  we  may  be  like?  "  §  In 
the  third  place,  the  beast  opens  his  mouth,  not 
only  to  blaspheme  against  God,  but  "  against 
His  tabernacle,  even  them  that  tabernacle  in 
the  heaven,"  ||  expressions  in  which  the  use  of 
the  word  "  tabernacle  "  leads  directly  to  the 
thought  of  opposition  to  Him  who  became  flesh 
and  tabernacled  among  us,  and  who  now  spreads 
His  tabernacle  over  His  saints.TT 

The  whole  description  of  the  beast  is  thus, 
in  multiplied  particulars,  a  travesty  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  Himself,  the  Head  and  King,  the 
Guardian  and  Protector  of  His  people.  Like  the 
latter,  the  former  is  the  representative,  the 
"  sent,"  of  an  unseen  power,  by  whom  all  au- 
thority is  "  given  "  him;  he  has  his  death  and  his 
resurrection  from  the  dead;  he  has  his  throngs 
of  marvelling  and  enthusiastic  worshippers;  his 
authority  over  those  who  own  his  sway  is  lim- 
ited by  no  national  boundaries,  but  is  contermi- 
nous with  the  whole  world;  he  gathers  up  and 
unites  in  himself  all  the  scattered  elements  of 
darkness  and  enmity  to  the  truth  which  had  pre- 
viously existed  among  men,  and  from  which  the 
Church  of  God  had  suffered. 

What  then  can  this  first  beast  be?  Not  Rome, 
either  pagan  or  papal;  not  any  single  form  of 
earthly  government,  however  strong;  not  any 
Roman  emperor,  however  vicious  or  cruel;  but 
the  general  influence  of  the  world,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  opposed  to  God,  substituting  the  human  for 
the  Divine,  the  seen  for  the  unseen,  the  temporal 
for  the  eternal.  He  is  the  impersonation  of  that 
world  of  which  St.  Paul  writes,  "  We  received  not 
the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  spirit  which  is 
of  God,"  **  of  which  St.  James  speaks  when  he 
says, "Whosoever, therefore, would  be  a  friend  of 
the  world  maketh  himself  an  enemy  of  God,"  ft 

*  Ver.  8.  §  Vs.  cxiii.  5  ;  Isa.  xl.  25,  xlvi.  3,  5. 
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and  in  regard  to  which  St.  John  exhorts,  "  Love 
not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the 
world.  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of 
the  Father  is  not  in  him.  For  all  that  is  in  the 
world,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  lust  of  the 
eyes,  and  the  vain-glory  of  life,  is  not  of  the 
Father,  but  is  of  the  world."  This  beast,  in  short, 
is  the  world  viewed  in  that  aspect  in  which  our 
Lord  Himself  could  say  of  it  that  the  devil  was 
its  prince,  which  He  told  His  disciples  He  had 
overcome,  and  in  regard  to  which  he  prayed  in 
His  high-priestly  prayer,  "  I  pray  not  that  Thou 
shouldest  take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that 
Thou  shouldest  keep  them  out  of  the  evil  one. 
They  are  not  of  the  world,  even  as  I  am  not  of 
the  world." 

The  influence  of  the  beast  here  spoken  of  is, 
therefore,  confined  to  no  party,  or  sect,  or  agt. 
It  may  be  found  in  the  Church  and  in  the  State, 
in  every  society,  in  every  family,  or  even  in  every 
heart,  for  wherever  man  is  ruled  by  the  seen  in- 
stead of  the  unseen,  or  by  the  material  instead  of 
the  spiritual,  there  "  the  world  "  is.  "  Our  wres- 
tling is  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against 
the  principalities,  against  the  powers,  against  the 
world-rulers  of  this  darkness,  against  the  spir- 
itual hosts  of  wickedness  in  the  heavenly  places." 

Against  this  foe  the  true  life  of  the  saints  will 
be  preserved.  Nothing  can  harm  the  life  that  is 
hid  with  Christ  in  God.  But  the  saints  may 
nevertheless  be  troubled,  and  persecuted,  and 
killed,  as  were  the  witnesses  of  chap,  xi.,  by  the 
beast  that  "  had  given  unto  him  to  make  war  with 
them,  and  to  overcome  them."  Such  is  the 
thought  that  leads  to  the  last  words  of  the  para- 
graph with  which  we  are  now  dealing:  "  If  any 
one  leadeth  into  captivity,  into  captivity  he 
goeth;  if  any  one  shall  kill  with  the  sword,  with 
the  sword  must  he  be  killed."  In  the  great  law 
of  God,  the  lex  talionis,  consolation  is  given  to 
the  persecuted.  Their  enemies  would  lead  them 
into  captivity,  but  a  worse  captivity  awaits  them- 
selves. They  would  kill  with  the  sword,  but 
with  a  sharper  sword  than  that  of  human  power 
they  shall  themselves  be  killed.  Is  there  not 
enough  in  that  to  inspire  the  saints  with  patience 
and  faith?  Well  may  they  endure  with  uni'ainting 
hearts  when  they  remember  who  is  upon  their 
side,  for  "  it  is  a  righteous  thing  with  God  to 
recompense  affliction  to  them  that  afflict  them," 
and  to  them  that  are  afflicted  "  rest  "  * — rest 
with  Apostles,  prophets,  martyrs,  the  whole 
Church  of  God,  rest  never  again  to  be  disturbed 
either  by  sin  or  sorrow.  "  Here  is  the  patience 
and  the  faith  of  the  saints." 

The  second  enemy  of  the  Church,  or  the  first 
beast,  has  been  described.  St.  John  now  pro- 
ceeds to  the  third  enemy,  or  the  second  beast: 

(Chap.  xiii.  11-17.)  The  first  beast  came  up  out 
of  "  the  sea  "  (ver.  1) ;  the  second  beast  comes  up 
out  of  "  the  earth  "  :  and  the  contrast,  so 
strongly  marked,  between  these  two  sources 
makes  it  necessary  to  draw  a  clear  and  definite 
line  of  distinction  between  the  origin  of  the  one 
beast  and  that  of  the  other.  The  "  sea,"  how- 
ever, both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New, 
is  the  symbol  of  the  mass  of  the  Gentile  nations, 
of  the  heathen  world  in  its  condition  of  aliena- 
tion from  God  and  true  religious  life.  In  con- 
trast with  this,  the  "  earth."  as  here  used,  must 
be  the  symbol  of  the  Jews,  among  whom,  to 
whatever  extent  they  had  abused  their  privileges, 
the  Almighty  had  revealed  himself  in  a  special 
*  2  Thess.  i.  6,  7. 
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manner,  showing  "  His  word  unto  Jacob,  His 
statutes  and  His  judgments  unto  Israel."  *  The 
Jews  were  an  agricultural,  not  a  commercial,  peo- 
ple; and  upon  that  great  highway  along  which 
the  commerce  of  the  nations  poured  they  looked 
with  suspicion  and  dislike.  Hence  the  sea,  in  its 
restlessness  and  barrenness,  became  to  them  the 
emblem  of  an  irreligious  world;  the  land,  in  its 
quiet  and  fruitfulness,  the  emblem  of  religion 
with  all  its  blessings.  In  this  sense  the  contrast 
here  must  be  understood;  and  the  statement  as 
to  the  different  origin  of  the  first  and  second 
beasts  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  determine  that, 
while  the  former  belongs  to  a  secular,  the  latter 
belongs  to  a  religious,  sphere.  Many  other  par- 
ticulars mentioned  in  connection  with  the  sec- 
ond beast  confirm  this  conclusion. 

1.  The  "  two  horns  like  unto  a  lamb  "  are  un- 
questionably a  travesty  of  the  "  seven  horns " 
of  the  Lamb,  so  often  spoken  of  in  these  visions; 
and  the  description  carries  us  to  the  thought  of 
Antichrist,  of  one  who  sets  himself  up  as  the  true 
Christ,  of  one  who,  professing  to  imitate  the  Re- 
deemer, is  yet  His  opposite. 

2.  The  words  "  And  he  spoke  as  a  dragon  " 
remind  us  of  the  description  given  by  our  Lord 
of  those  false  teachers  who  "  come  in  sheep's 
clothing,  but  inwardly  are  ravening  wolves,"  + 
as  well  as  of  the  language  of  St.  Paul  when  he 
warns  the  Ephesian  elders  that  after  his  departing 
"  grievous  wolves  shall  enter  in  among  them,  not 
sparing  the  flock."  X 

3.  The  function  to  which  this  beast  devotes 
himself  is  religious,  not  secular.  "  He  maketh 
the  earth  and  them  that  dwell  therein  to  worship 
the  first  beast  "  ;  and,  having  persuaded  them  to 
make  an  image  to  that  beast,  "  it  was  given  unto 
him  to  give  breath  to  it,  even  to  the  image  of  the 
beast,  that  the  image  of  the  beast  should  both 
speak,  and  cause  that  as  many  as  should  not 
worship  the  image  of  the  beast  should  be 
killed."§ 

4.  The  great  signs  and  wonders  done  by  this 
beast,  such  as  making  "  fire  to  come  down  out  of 
heaven  upon  the  earth  in  the  sight  of  men,"  are 
a  reminiscence  of  the  prophet  Elijah  at  Carmel; 
while  the  "  signs  "  by  which  he  successfully  de- 
ceives the  world  take  us  again  to  the  words  of 
Jesus:  "There  shall  arise  false  Christs,  and  false 
prophets,  and  shall  show  great  signs  and  won- 
ders, so  as  to  lead  astray,  if  possible,  even  the 
elect."!  St.  Paul's  words  also,  when  he  speaks 
of  the  man  of  sin,  make  similar  mention  of  his 
"signs:"  "Whose  coming  is  according  to  the 
work  of  Satan  with  all  power  and  signs  and  lying 
wonders,  and  with  all  deceit  of  unrighteousness 
for  them  that  are  perishing;  because  they  re- 
ceived not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they  might 
be  saved." T 

5.  Finally,  the  fact  that  this  beast  bears  the  name 
of  "  the  false  prophet,"  **  the  very  term  used  by 
St.  John  when  speaking  of  the  false  teachers  who 
had  arisen  in  his  day.ft  may  surely  be  accepted 
as  conclusive  that  we  have  here  a  symbol  of  the 
antichrists  of  the  First  Epistle  of  that  Apostle. 
Of  the  antichrists,  let  it  be  observed,  not  of  An- 
tichrist as  a  single  individual  manifestation.  For 
there  is  a  characteristic  of  this  beast  which  leads 
to  the  impression  that  more  than  one  agent  is 
included  under  the  terms   of   the   symbol.     The 

*  Ps.  cxlvii.  19.  I  Matt.  xxiv.  24. 

t  Matt.  vii.  15.  i  2  Thess.  ii.  9,  10. 

J  Acts  xx.  29.  **  Comp.  chaps,  xvi.  13  ;  xix.  20  ;  xx.  10. 

{  Vers.  12,  15.  tt  i  John  iv.  1. 


beast  has  "  two  horns."  Why  two?  We  may 
be  sure  that  the  circumstance  is  not  without  a 
meaning,  and  that  it  is  not  determined  only  by 
the  fact  that  the  animal  referred  to  has  in  its 
natural  condition  the  rudiments  of  no  more  than 
two.  In  other  visions  of  the  Apocalypse  we  read 
of  a  lamb  with  "seven  horns,"  and  of  a  head  of 
the  beast  with  "ten  horns,"  the  numbers  in  both 
cases  being  symbolical.  The  "  two  horns  "  now 
spoken  of  must  also  be  symbolical;  and  thus 
viewed,  the  expression  leads  us  to  the  thought  of 
the  two  witnesses,  of  the  two  prophets  of  truth, 
spoken  of  in  chap.  xi.  But  these  two  witnesses 
represent  all  faithful  witnesses  for  Christ;  and, 
in  like  manner,  the  two  horns  represent  the  many 
perverters  of  the  Christian  faith  beheld  by  the 
Seer  springing  up  around  him,  who,  professing 
to  be  Apostles  of  the  Lamb,  endeavoured  to 
overthrow  His  Gospel. 

These  considerations  lead  to  a  natural  and  sim- 
ple interpretation  of  what  is  meant  by  the  second 
beast.  The  plausible  interpretation  suggested  by 
many  of  the  ablest  commentators  on  this  book, 
that  by  the  second  beast  is  meant  "  worldly  wis- 
dom, comprehending  everything  in  learning,  sci- 
ence, and  art,  which  human  nature  of  itself,  in 
its  civilised  state,  can  attain  to,  the  worldly  power 
in  its  more  refined  and  spiritual  elements,  its 
prophetical  or  priestly  class,"  *  must  be  unhesi- 
tatingly dismissed.  It  fails  to  apprehend  the  very 
essence  of  the  symbol.  It  speaks  of  a  secular  and 
mundane  influence,  when  the  whole  point  of  St. 
John's  words  lies  in  this, — that  the  influence  of 
which  he  speaks  is  religious.  Not  in  anything 
springing  out  of  the  world  in  its  ordinary  sense, 
but  in  something  springing  out  of  the  Church 
and  the  Church's  faith,  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Apostle  to  be  sought. 

Was  there  anything,  then,  in  St.  John's  own 
day  that  might  have  suggested  the  figure  thus 
employed?  Had  he  ever  witnessed  any  spec- 
tacle that  might  have  burned  such  thoughts  into 
his  soul?  Let  us  turn  to  his  Gospel  and  learn 
from  it  to  look  upon  the  world  as  it  was  when 
it  met  his  eyes.  What  had  he  seen,  and  seen 
with  an  indignation  that  penetrates  to  the  core 
his  narrative  of  his  Master's  life?  He  had  seen 
the  Divine  institution  of  Judaism,  designed  by 
the  God  of  Israel  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
Light  and  the  Life  of  men,  perverted  by  its  ap- 
pointed guardians,  and  made  an  instrument  for 
blinding  instead  of  enlightening  the  soul.  He 
had  seen  the  Eternal  Son  in  all  the  glory  of 
His  "  grace  "  and  "  truth,"  coming  to  the  things 
that  were  His  own,  and  yet  the  men  that  were 
His  own  rejecting  Him,  under  the  influence  of 
their  selfish  religious  guides.  He  had  seen  the 
Temple,  which  ought  to  have  been  filled  with 
the  prayers  of  a  spiritual  worship,  profaned  by 
worldly  traffic  and  the  love  of  gain.  Nay,  more, 
he  remembered  one  scene  so  terrible  that  it  could 
never  be  forgotten  by  him,  when  in  the  judg- 
ment-hall of  Pilate  even  that  unscrupulous  rep- 
resentative of  Roman  power  had  again  and  again 
endeavoured  to  set  Jesus  free,  and  when  the 
Jews  had  only  succeeded  in  accomplishing  their 
plan  by  the  argument,  "  If  thou  release  this  man, 
thou  art  not  Caesar's  friend."  +  They  Caesar's 
friends!  They  attach  value  to  honours  bestowed 
by  Caesar!  O  vile  hypocrisy!  O  dark  extremity 
of  hate!  Judaism  at  the  feet  of  Caesar!  So  pow- 
erfully had  the  thought  of  these  things  taken  pos- 
session   of   the    mind    of   the    Beloved    Disciple, 

*  Fairbairn,  "  On  Prophecy,"  p.  328.         t  John  xix.  12. 
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so  deeply  was  he  moved  by  the  narrowness  and 
bigotry  and  fanaticism  which  had  usurped  the 
place  of  generosity  and  tenderness  and  love,  that, 
in  order  to  find  utterance  for  his  feelings,  he  had 
been  compelled  to  put  a  new  meaning  into  an 
old  word,  and  to  concentrate  into  the  term  "  the 
Jews  "  everything  most  opposed  to  Christ  and 
Christianity. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  Judaism  that  St.  John  had 
seen  the  spirit  of  religion  so  overmastered  by  the 
spirit  of  the  world  that  it  became  the  world's 
slave.  He  had  witnessed  the  same  thing  in 
Heathenism.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
when  he  speaks  of  "  the  image  of  the  beast  "  he 
may  also  think  of  those  images  of  Caesar  the 
worshipping  of  which  was  everywhere  made  the 
test  of  devotion  to  the  Roman  State  and  of  ab- 
juration of  the  Christian  faith.  There  again  the 
forms  and  sanctions  of  religion  had  been  used 
to  strengthen  the  dominion  of  secular  power 
and  worldly  force.  Both  Judaism  and  Heathen- 
ism, in  short,  supplied  the  thoughts  which,  trans- 
lated into  the  language  of  symbolism,  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  conception  of  the  second  beast  and 
its  relation  to  the  first. 

Yet  we  are  not  to  imagine  that,  though  St. 
John  started  from  these  things,  his  vision  was 
confined  to  them.  He  thinks  not  of  Jew  or  hea- 
then only  at  a  particular  era,  but  of  man;  not  of 
human  nature  only  as  it  appears  amidst  the  spe- 
cial circumstances  of  his  own  day,  but  as  it  ap- 
pears everywhere  and  throughout  all  time.  He 
is  not  satisfied  with  dwelling  upon  existing  phe- 
nomena alone.  He  penetrates  to  the  principles 
from  which  they  spring.  And  wherever  he  sees 
a  spirit  professing  to  uphold  religion,  but  object- 
ing to  all  the  unpalatable  truths  with  which  it  is 
connected  in  the  Christian  faith,  wherever  he  sees 
the  gate  to  future  glory  made  wide  instead  of 
narrow  and  the  way  broad  instead  of  straitened, 
there  he  beholds  the  dire  combination  of  the  first 
and  second  beasts  presented  in  this  chapter.  The 
light  has  become  darkness,  and  how  great  is  the 
darkness!  *  The  salt  has  lost  its  savour,  and  is 
fit  neither  for  the  land  nor  for  the  dunghill. f 

In  speaking  of  the  subserviency  of  the  second 
to  the  first  beast,  the  Seer  had  spoken  of  "  a 
mark  given  "  to  all  the  followers  of  the  latter 
"  on  their  right  hand,  or  upon  their  forehead," 
and  without  which  no  one  was  to  be  admitted  to 
the  privileges  of  their  association  or  of  buying  or 
selling  in  their  city.  He  had  further  described 
this  mark  as  being  either  "  the  name  of  the  beast 
or  the  number  of  his  name."  To  explain  more 
fully  the  nature  of  this  "  mark  "  appears  to  be 
the  aim  of  the  last  verse  of  the  chapter  (xiii.  18). 

To  discuss  with  anything  like  fulness  the  diffi- 
cult questions  connected  with  these  words  would 
require  a  volume  rather  than  the  few  sentences  at 
the  close  of  a  chapter  that  can  be  here  devoted 
to  it.  Referring,  therefore,  his  readers  to  what 
he  has  elsewhere  written  on  this  subject,t  the 
writer  can  make  one  or  two  brief  remarks,  in  or- 
der to  point  out  the  path  in  which  the  solution  of 
the  problems  suggested  by  the  words  must  be 
sought. 

It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  the  Seer  should 
speak  at  all  of  "  the  number  "  of  the  name  of  the 
beast;  that  is,  of  the  number  which  would  be 
gained   by  adding  together   the   numbers   repre- 

*  Matt.  vi.  23.  t  Luke  xiv.  34,  35. 

X  "  The  Revelation  of  St.  John  :  Baird  Lectures,"  pub- 
lished by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  second  edition,  p.  142,  etc., 
319,  etc. 


sented  by  the  several  letters  of  the  name.  Why 
not  be  content  with  the  name  itself?  Throughout 
this  book  the  followers  of  Christ  are  never 
spoken  of  as  stamped  with  a  number,  but  either 
with  the  name  of  the  Father  or  the  Son,  or  with 
a  new  name  which  no  one  "  knoweth  "  saving  he 
that  receiveth  it.  Now  the  principle  of  Antithe- 
sis or  Contrast,  which  so  largely  rules  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Apocalypse,  might  lead  us  to  expect 
a  similar  procedure  in  the  case  of  the  followers 
of  the  beast.    Why  then  is  it  not  resorted  to? 

1.  St.  John  may  not  himself  have  known  the 
name.  He  may  have  been  acquainted  only  with 
the  character  of  the  beast,  and  with  the  fact,  too 
often  overlooked  by  inquirers,  that  to  that  char- 
acter its  name,  when  made  known,  must  corre- 
spond. It  is  not  any  name,  any  designation,  by 
which  the  beast  may  be  individualised,  that  will 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  his  thought.  No  reader 
of  St.  John's  writings  can  have  failed  to  notice 
that  to  him  the  word  "  name  "  is  far  more  than 
a  mere  appellative.  It  expresses  the  inner  nature 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  applied.  The 
"  name  "  of  the  Father  expresses  the  character 
of  the  Father,  that  of  the  Son  the  character 
of  the  Son.  The  Seer,  therefore,  might  be  satis- 
fied in  the  present  instance  with  his  conviction 
that  the  name  of  the  beast,  whatever  it  be,  must 
be  a  name  which  will  express  the  inner  nature 
of  the  beast;  and  he  may  have  asked  no  more. 
Not  only  so.  When  we  enter  into  the  style  of  the 
Apostle's  thought,  we  may  even  inquire  whether 
it  was  possible  for  a  Christian  to  know  the 
"  name "  of  the  beast  in  the  sense  which  the 
word  "  name  "  demands.  No  man  could  know 
the  new  name  written  upon  the  white  stone  given 
to  him  that  overcometh  "  but  he  that  receiveth 
it."  *  In  other  words,  no  one  but  a  Christian  in- 
deed could  have  that  Christian  experience  which 
would  enable  him  to  understand  the  "  new 
name."  In  like  manner,  now,  St.  John  may  have 
felt  that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  followers  of 
Christ  to  know  the  "  name  "  of  Antichrist.  An- 
tichristian  experience  alone  could  teach  the  name 
of  Antichrist;  service  of  the  beast,  the  name  of 
the  beast;  and  such  experience  no  Christian  could 
have.  But  this  need  not  hinder  him  from  giving 
the  number.  The  "  number  "  spoke  only  of  gen- 
eral character  and  fate;  and  knowledge  of  it  did 
not  imply,  like  knowledge  of  the  "  name,"  com- 
munion of  spirit  with  him  to  whom  the  name  be- 
longed. 

2.  From  this  it  follows  that  not  the  "  name," 
but  the  "  number  "  of  the  name,  is  of  importance 
in  the  Apostle's  view.  The  name  no  doubt  must 
have  a  meaning  which,  taken  even  by  itself, 
would  be  portentous;  but,  according  to  the  ar- 
tificial system  of  thought  here  followed,  the 
"  number  "  is  the  real  portent,  the  real  bearer  of 
the  Divine  message  of  wrath  and  doom. 

3.  This  is  precisely  the  lesson  borne  by  the 
number  666.  The  number  six  itself  awakened  a 
feeling  of  dread  in  the  breast  of  the  Jew  who  felt 
the  significance  of  numbers.  It  fell  below  the 
sacred  number  seven  just  as  much  as  eight  went 
beyond  it.  This  last  number  denoted  more  than 
the  simple  possession  of  the  Divine.  As  in  the 
case  of  circumcision  on  the  eighth  day,  of  the 
"  great  day,"  of  the  feast  on  the  eighth  day,  or 
of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  following  the  previous  seven  days, 
it  expressed  a  new  beginning  in  active  power. 
By  a  similar  process  the  number  six  was  held  to 

*  Chap.  ii.  17.    Comp.  John  i.  31  ;  iv.  32. 
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signify  inability  to  reach  the  sacred  point  and 
hopeless  falling  short  of  it.  To  the  Jew  there  was 
thus  a  doom  upon  the  number  six  even  when  it 
stood  alone.  Triple  it;  let  there  be  a  multiple  of 
it  by  ten,  and  then  a  second  time  by  ten  until 
you  obtain  three  mysterious  sixes  following  one 
another,  666;  and  we  have  represented  a  potency 
of  evil  than  which  there  can  be  none  greater,  a 
direfulness  of  fate  than  which  there  can  be  none 
worse.  The  "  number  "  then  is  important,  not 
the  "  name."  Putting  ourselves  into  the  position 
of  the  time,  we  listen  to  the  words,  "  His  number 
is  six  hundred  sixty  and  six"  and  we  have 
enough  to  make  us  tremble.  Nay,  there  are  in 
them  a  depth  of  sin  and  a  weight  of  punishment 
which  no  one  can  "  know  "  but  he  who  has  com- 
mitted the  sin  and  shared  the  punishment. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  it  would  seem 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  finding  the 
name  of  the  beast  in  the  name  of  any  single  in- 
dividual who  has  yet  appeared  upon  the  stage  of 
history.  It  may  well  be  that  in  Nero,  or  Do- 
mitian,  or  any  other  persecutor  of  the  Church, 
the  Seer  beheld  a  type  of  the  beast;  but  the  whole 
strain  of  the  chapter  forbids  the  supposition  that 
the  meaning  of  the  name  is  exhausted  in  any 
single  individual.  No  merely  human  ruler,  no 
ruler  over  merely  a  portion  of  the  world,  how- 
ever large,  no  ruler  who  had  not  died  and  risen 
from  the  grave,  and  who  after  his  resurrection 
had  not  been  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  "  every 
tribe,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and  nation,"  can 
be  the  beast  referred  to.  Whether  St.  John  ex- 
pected such  a  ruler  in  the  future;  whether  this 
beast,  like  the  "  little  horn "  of  Daniel,  which 
had  "  eyes  like  the  eyes  of  a  man,  and  a  mouth 
speaking  great  things,"  *  was  not  only  bestial, 
but  human;  or  whether  in  its  individuality  it  was 
no  more  than  a  personification  of  antichristian 
sin  and  cruelty,  is  another  and  a  more  difficult 
question.  Yet  his  tendency  to  represent  abstract 
ideas  by  concrete  images  would  lead  to  the  latter 
rather  than  the  former  supposition.  One  thing  is 
clear:  that  the  bestial  principle  was  already  work- 
ing, although  it  might  not  have  reached  its  full 
development.  The  "many  antichrists  "  +  might 
be  the  precursors  of  a  still  more  terrible  Anti- 
christ, but  they  worked  in  the  same  spirit  and 
towards  the  same  end.  Nor  are  they  to  be  less 
the  object  of  alienation  and  abhorrence  to  the 
Christian  now  than  when  they  may  be  concen- 
trated in  "  the  lawless  one,  whom  the  Lord  Jesus 
shall  slay  with  the  breath  of  His  mouth,  and 
bring  to  naught  by  the  manifestation  of  His 
coming."  % 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  LAMB  ON  THE  MOUNT  ZION  AND 
THE  HARVEST  AND  VINTAGE  OF  THE 
WORLD. 

Revelation  xiv. 

The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  chapters  of  this 
book  were  designed  to  set  before  us  a  picture 
of  the  three  great  enemies  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  We  have  been  told  of  the  dragon,  the 
principle  and  root  of  all  the  evil,  whether  inward 
or  outward,  from  which  that  Church  suffers.  He 
is  the  first  enemy.  We  have  been  further  told  of 
the  first  beast,   of  that  power   or  prince   of   the 

•Dan.  vii.  8.        t  Comp.  1  John  ii.  18.        t  2  Thess.  ii.  8. 


world  to  whom  the  dragon  has  committed  his 
authority.  He  is  the  second  enemy.  Lastly,  we 
have  been  told  of  that  false  spirit  of  religion 
which  unites  itself  to  the  world,  and  which,  even 
more  opposed  than  the  world  itself  to  the  un- 
worldly spirit  of  Christianity,  makes  the  relation 
of  God's  children  to  the  world  worse  than  it 
might  otherwise  have  been.  The  picture  thus 
presented  is  in  the  highest  degree  fitted  to  de- 
press and  to  discourage.  The  thought  more  espe- 
cially of  faithlessness  in  the  Church  fills  the  heart 
with  sorrow.  The  saddest  feature  in  the  suffer- 
ings of  Jesus  was  that  He  was  "  wounded  in  the 
house  of  His  friends  ;  "  and  there  is  a  greater 
than  ordinary  depth  of  pathos  in  the  words  with 
which  the  Beloved  Disciple  draws  to  a  close  his 
record  of  his  Master's  struggle  with  the  Jews: 
"These  things  spake  Jesus;  and  He  departed, 
and  was  hidden  from  them-  But  though  He 
had  done  so  many  signs  before  them,  yet  they 
believed  not  on  Him:  that  the  word  of'  Isaiah  the 
prophet  might  be  fulfilled,  which  he  spake.  Lord, 
who  hath  believed  our  report?  and  to  whom  hath 
the  arm  of  the  Lord  been  revealed?  "  * 

Even  then,  however,  it  was  not  wholly  dark- 
ness and  defeat,  for  the  Evangelist  immedately 
adds,  "  Nevertheless  even  of  the  rulers  many 
believed  on  Him;  "and  he  closes  the  struggle 
with  the  words  of  calm  self-confidence  on  the 
part  of  Jesus,  "  The  things  therefore  which  I 
speak,  even  as  the  Father  hath  said  unto  Me,  so 
I  speak. "f  Thus  also  is  it  here,  and  we  pass 
from  the  dark  spectacle  on  which  our  eyes  have 
rested  to  a  scene  of  heavenly  light,  and  beauty, 
and  repose.  The  reader  may  indeed  first  imagine 
that  the  symmetry  of  structure  which  has  been 
pointed  out  as  a  characteristic  of  the  Apocalypse 
is  not  preserved  by  the  arrangement  of  its  parts 
in  the  present  instance.  We  are  about  to  meet 
in  the  following  chapter  the  third  and  last  series 
of  plagues,  and  we  might  perhaps  expect  that 
the  consolatory  visions  contained  in  this  chapter 
ought  to  have  found  a  place  between  the  sixth 
and  seventh  Bowls,  just  as  the  consolatory  vi- 
sions of  chap.  vii.  and  of  chaps,  x.  and  xi.  found 
their  place  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  Seals 
and  the  sixth  and  seventh  Trumpets.  Instead  of 
this  the  seventh  Bowl  at  chap.  xv.  17  immedi- 
ately follows  the  sixth  at  ver.  12  of  the  same 
chapter;  and  the  visions  of  encouragement  con-  * 
tained  in  the  chapter  before  us  precede  all  the 
Bowls.  The  explanation  may  be  that  the  Bowls 
are  the  last  and  highest  series  of  judgments,  and 
that  when  they  begin  there  can  be  no  more  pause. 
One  plague  must  rush  upon  another  till  the 
end  is  reached.  The  final  judgments  brook 
neither  interuption  nor  delay. 

In  this  spirit  we  turn  to  the  first  vision  of 
chap.  xiv. 

(Chap.  xiv.  1-5.)  The  scene  of  the  vision  is 
"  the  Mount  Zion,"  that  Zion  so  often  spoken  of 
both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament  as 
God's  peculiar  seat,  and  in  the  eyes  of  Israel  fa- 
mous for  the  beauty  of  its  morning  dews.  J  It 
is  the  Zion  in  which  God  "  dwells,"  §  the  Mount 
Zion  which  He  "  loved,"  ||  and  "  out  of  which 
salvation  comes." IT  It  is  that  "holy  hill  of 
Zion  "  upon  which  God  set  the  Son  as  King 
when  He  said  to  Him,  "Thou  art  my  Son;  this 
day  have   I  begotten  Thee."**    It  is  that  Zion, 


♦John  xii.  36-38. 
t  Vers.  42,  50. 
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too,  to  which  "  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall 
return,  and  come  with  singing;  and  everlasting 
joy  shall  be  upon  their  heads."  *  Finally,  it  is 
that  home  of  which  the  sacred  writer,  writing  to 
the  Hebrews,  says,  "  Ye  are  come  unto  Mount 
Zion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  to  innumerable  hosts 
of  angels,  to  the  general  assembly  and  Church  of 
the  first-born,  who  are  enrolled  in  heaven,  and 
to  God  the  Judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect,  and  to  Jesus  the  Mediator  of 
a  new  covenant,  and  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling, 
that  speaketh  better  than  that  of  Abel."f  Upon 
this  Mount  Zion  the  Lamb — that  is,  the  crucified 
and  risen  Lamb  of  chap.  v. — stands,  firm,  self- 
possessed,  and  calm. 

There  is  more,  however,  than  outward  beauty 
or  sacred  memories  to  mark  the  scene  to  which 
we  are  introduced.  Mount  Zion  may  be  "  beau- 
tiful in  elevation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  on 
the  sides  of  the  north,  the  city  of  the  great 
King.":):  But  there  is  music  for  the  ear  as  well 
as  beauty  for  the  eye.  The  mount  resounds  with 
song,  rich  and  full  of  meaning  to  those  who  can 
understand  it.  A  voice  is  heard  from  heaven 
which  seems  to  be  distinguished  from  the  voice 
of  the  hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand  to 
be  immediately  spoken  of.  We  are  not  told 
from  whom  it  comes;  but  it  is  there,  "as  the 
voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  a  great 
thunder,  and  as  the  voice  of  harpers  harping  with 
their  harps."  Majesty  and  sweetness  mark  it. 
It  is  the  music  that  is  ever  in  God's  presence, 
not  the  music  of  angels  only,  or  glorified  saints, 
or  a  redeemed  creation.  More  probably  it  is  that 
of  all  of  them  together.  And  the  song  which 
they  sing  is  "  new,"  like  that  of  chap.  v.  9,  which 
is  sung  by  "  the  four  living  creatures  and  the 
four-and-twenty  elders,  who  have  each  one  a 
harp,  and  golden  bowls  of  incense,  which  are  the 
prayers  of  the  saints."  That  song  the  Church  on 
earth  understands,  and  she  alone  can  understand. 
It  spoke  of  truths  which  the  redeemed  alone 
could  appreciate,  and  of  joys  of  which  they  alone 
could  value.  There  is  a  communion  of  saints, 
of  all  saints  on  earth  and  of  all  who  fill  the  courts 
of  the  Lord's  house  on  high.  Even  now  the 
Church  can  listen  with  ravished  ear  to  songs 
which  she  shall  hereafter  join  in  singing. 

Standing  beside  the  Lamb  upon  Mount  Zion, 
there  are  "  a  hundred  and  forty  and  four  thou- 
sand, having  the  Lamb's  name  and  the  name  of 
His  Father  written  on  their  foreheads,"  in  token 
of  their  priestly  state.  We  cannot  avoid  ask- 
ing, Are  these  the  same  hundred  and  forty  and 
four  thousand  of  whom  we  have  read  in  chap  vii. 
as  sealed  upon  their  foreheads,  or  are  they  dif- 
ferent? The  natural  inference  is  that  they  are  the 
same.  To  use  such  a  peculiar  number  of  two 
different  portions  of  the  Church  of  God  would 
lead  to  a  confusion  inconsistent  with  the  usually 
plain  and  direct,  even  though  mystical,  state- 
ments of  this  book.  Besides  which  they  have  the 
mark  or  seal  of  God  in  both  cases  on  the  same 
part  of  their  bodies— the  forehead.  It  is  true 
that  the  definite  article  is  not  prefixed  to  the 
number;  but  neither  is  that  article  prefixed  to 
the  "  glassy  sea"  of  chap.  xv.  1,  and  yet  no  one 
doubts  that  this  is  the  same  "  glassy  sea  "  as  that 
of  chap.  iv..  Besides  which  the  absence  of  the 
article  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
reference  is  not  directly  to  the  hundred  and  forty 
and  four  thousand  of  chap.  vii.  4,  but  to  the  in- 

*  Isa.  xxxv.  10.  +  Heb.  xii.  22-24.  t  Ps.  xlviii.  2. 


numerable  multitude  of  chap.  vii.  9.  *  We  have 
already  seen,  however,  that  these  two  companies 
are  the  same,  although  the  persons  composing 
them  are  viewed  in  different  lights;  and  the 
hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand  here  cor- 
respond, not  to  the  first,  but  to  the  second  com- 
pany. They  are  in  full  possession  of  their  Chris- 
tian privileges  and  joys.  They  are  not  "  in 
heaven,"  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  that  term. 
They  are  on  earth.  But  the  two  companies  for- 
merly mentioned  meet  in  them.  They  are  both 
sealed,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb. 

The  character  of  the  hundred  and  forty  and 
four  thousand  next  claims  our  thoughts. 

1.  They  were  '"  not  defiled  with  women,  for 
they  are  virgins."  The  words  cannot  be  literally 
understood,  but  must  be  taken  in  the  sense  of 
similar  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  when  writing 
to  the  Corinthians  he  says,  "  For  I  am  jealous 
over  you  with  a  godly  jealousy:  for  I  espoused 
you  to  one  Husband,  that  I  might  present  you 
as  a  pure  virgin  to  Christ."  f  Such  "  a  pure  vir- 
gin "  were  the  hundred  and  forty  and  four  thou- 
sand now  standing  upon  the  mount  Zion.  They 
had  renounced  all  that  unfaithfulness  to  God  and 
to  Divine  truth  which  is  so  often  spoken  of  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  spiritual  fornication  or  adul- 
tery. They  had  renounced  all  sin.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  St.  John  in  his  First  Epistle,  they  had 
"  the  true  God,  and  eternal  life."  They  had 
"  guarded  themselves  from  idols. "% 

2.  They  "  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  He 
goeth."  They  shrink  from  no  part  of  the  Re- 
deemer's life,  whether  on  earth  or  in  heaven. 
They  follow  Him  in  his  humiliation,  labours, 
sufferings,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension. 
They  obey  the  command  "  Follow  thou  Me,"  § 
in  prosperity  or  adversity,  in  joy  or  sorrow,  in 
persecution  or  triumph.  Wherever  their  Lord 
is  they  also  are,  one  with  Him,  members  of  His 
Body  and  partakers  of  His  Spirit. 

3.  They  are  "  purchased  from  among  men,  a 
first-fruits  unto  God  and  unto  the  Lamb.  And 
in  their  mouth  was  found  no  lie;  they  are  without 
blemish."  Upon  the  fact  that  they  are  "  pur- 
chased "  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell.  We  have 
already  met  with  the  expression  in  chap.  v.  9, 
in  one  of  the  triumphant  songs  of  the  redeemed. 
Nor  does  it  seem  needful  to  speak  of  the  moral 
qualifications  here  enumerated,  further  than  to 
observe  that  in  other  parts  of  this  book  the  "  lie  " 
is  expressly  said  to  exclude  from  the  new  Je- 
rusalem, and  to  be  a  mark  of  those  upon  whom 
the  door  is  short, |  while  the  epithet,  "  without 
blemish  "  is  elsewhere,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, applied  to  our  Lord.H 

The  appellation  "  a  first-fruits  "  demands  more 
notice.  The  figure  is  drawn  from  the  well-known 
offering  of  "  first-fruits  "  under  the  Jewish  law, 
in  which  the  first  portion  of  any  harvest  was 
dedicated  to  God,  in  token  that  the  whole  be- 
longed to  Him,  and  was  recognised  as  His. 
Hence  it  always  implies  that  something  of  the 
same  kind  will  follow  it,  and  in  this  sense  it  is 
often  used  in  the  New  Testament:  "  If  the  first- 
fruit  is  holy,  so  is  the  lump;"  "  Epaenetus,  who 
is  the  first-fruits  of  Asia  unto  Christ;  "  "  Now 
hath  Christ  been  raised  from  the  dead,  the  first- 
fruits  of  them  that  are  asleep;"  "Ye  know  the 

*  Comp.  Lee  in  "  Speaker's  Commentary  "  in  loc.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  references  is  there  wrongly 
given. 

t  2  Cor.  xi.  2. 

\  1  John  v.  20,  21. 
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house  of  Stephanas,  that  is  the  first-fruits  of 
Achaia."  *  In  like  manner  the  mention  of  the 
hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand  as  "  first- 
fruits  "  suggests  the  thought  of  something  to 
follow.  What  that  is,  it  is  more  difficult  to  say. 
It  can  hardly  be  other  Christians  belonging  to 
a  later  age  of  the  Church's  history  upon  earth, 
for  the  end  is  come.  It  can  hardly  be  Christians 
who  have  done  or  suffered  more  than  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  family,  for  in  St.  John's 
eyes  all  Christians  are  united  to  Christ,  alike  in 
work  and  martyrdom.  Only  one  supposition  re- 
mains. The  hundred  and  forty  and  four  thou- 
sand, as  the  whole  Church  of  God,  are  spoken 
of  in  the  sense  in  which  the  same  expression  is 
used  by  the  Apostle  James:  "  Of  His  own  will 
He  brought  us  forth  by  the  word  of  truth,  that 
we  should  be  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  His  crea- 
tures." Not  as  the  first  portion  of  the  Church 
on  earth,  to  be  followed  by  another  portion,  but 
as  the  first  portion  of  a  kingdom  of  God  wider 
and  larger  than  the  Church,  are  the  words  to  be 
understood.  The  whole  Church  is  God's  first- 
fruits;  and  when  she  is  laid  upon  His  altar,  we 
have  the  promise  that  a  time  is  coming  when 
creation  shall  follow  in  her  train,  when  "  it  shall 
be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  the  corruption 
into  the  liberty  of  the  glory  of  the  children  of 
God,"  when  "  the  mountains  and  the  hills  shall 
break  forth  before  the  Redeemer  into  singing, 
and  all  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their 
hands." 

Why  shall  nature  thus  rejoice  before  the  Lord? 
Let  the  Psalmist  answer:  "  For  He  cometh,  for 
He  cometh  to  judge  the  earth:  He  shall  judge 
the  world  with  righteousness,  and  the  people 
with  His  truth."  This  thought  may  introduce  us 
to  the  next  portion  of  the  chapter. 

(Chap.  xiv.  6-20.)  The  first  point  to  be  no- 
ticed in  connection  with  these  verses  is  their 
structure,  for  the  structure  is  of  importance  to 
the  interpretation.  The  passage  as  a  whole,  it 
will  be  easily  observed,  consists  of  seven  parts, 
the  first  three  and  the  last  three  being  introduced 
by  an  "  angel,"  while  the  central  or  chief  part 
is  occupied  with  One  who,  from  the  description, 
can  be  no  other  than  our  Lord  Himself.  In  this 
part  it  is  also  obvious  that  the  Lord  comes  to 
wind  up  the  history  of  the  world,  and  to  gather 
in  that  harvest  of  His  people  which  is  already 
fully  or  even  over-ripe.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  we  are  here  at  the  very  close  of 
the  present  dispensation;  and,  as  five  out  of  the 
six  parts  which  are  grouped  around  the  central 
figure  are  occupied  with  judgment  on  the 
wicked,  the  presumption  is  that  the  only  re- 
maining part,  the  first  of  the  six,  will  be  occu- 
pied with  the  same  topic. 

In  this  first  part,  indeed,  we  read  of  "  an  eter- 
nal gospel  proclaimed  over  them  that  sit  on  the 
earth,  and  over  every  nation,  and  tribe,  and 
tongue,  and  people  "  ;  and  the  first  impression 
made  upon  us  is  that  we  have  here  a  universal 
and  final  proclamation  of  the  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy,  in  order  that  the  world  may  yet,  at  the 
last  moment,  repent,  believe,  and  be  saved.  But 
such  an  interpretation,  however  plausible  and 
generally  accepted,  must  be  set  aside.  The  light 
thrown  upon  the  words  by  their  position  in  the 
series  of  seven  parts  already  spoken  of  is  a  pow- 
erful argument  against  it.  Everything  in  the 
passage  itself  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  We 
do  not  read,  as  we  ought,  were  this  the  mean- 
*  Rom.  xi.  16,  xvi.  5  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  20 ;  xvi.  15. 


ing,  to  have  read,  of  "  the,"  but  of  "  an,"  eternal 
gospel. 

This  gospel  is  proclaimed,  not  "  unto,"  but 
"  over,"  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Its 
hearers  do  not  "  dwell,"  as  in  both  the  Author- 
ised and  Revised  Versions,  but,  as  in  the  mar- 
gin of  the  latter,  "  sit,"  on  the  earth,  in  the 
sinful  world,  in  the  carelessness  of  pride  and 
self-confident  security.  Thus  the  great  harlot 
"  sitteth  upon  many  waters;"  and  thus  Babylon 
says  in  her  heart,  "  I  sit  a  queen,  and  am  no 
widow,  and  shall  in  no  wise  see  mourning." 
There  is  no  humiliation,  no  spirit  of  repentance, 
no  preparation  for  the  Gospel  here;  while  the 
mention  of  the  "  earth "  and  the  fourfold  di- 
vision of  its  inhabitants  lead  us  to  think  of  men 
continuing  in  their  sins,  over  whom  a  doom  is 
to  be  pronounced.  Still  further,  the  words  put 
into  the  mouth  of  him  who  speaks  "  with  a  great 
voice,"  and  which  appear  to  contain  the  sub- 
stance of  the  gospel  thus  proclaimed,  have  in 
them  no  sound  of  mercy,  no  story  of  love,  no 
mention  of  the  name  of  Jesus.  They  speak  of 
"  fearing  God  and  giving  glory  to  Him,"  as  even 
the  lost  may  do,  of  the  "  hour,"  not  even  the 
"day,"  "of  His  judgment;"  and  they  describe 
the  rule  of  the  great  Creator  by  bringing  to- 
gether the  four  things — "  the  heaven,  and  the 
earth,  and  sea,  and  fountains  of  waters  " — upon 
which  judgment  has  already  fallen  in  the  series 
of  the  Trumpets,  and  is  yet  to  fall  in  that  of  the 
Bowls.  Lastly,  the  description  given  of  the 
angel  reminds  us  so  much  of  the  description 
given  of  the  "  eagle  "  in  chap.  viii.  13  as  to  make 
it  at  least  probable  that  his  mission  is  a  similar 
one  of  woe. 

In  the  light  of  all  these  circumstances,  we 
seem  compelled  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  "  gospel  "  referred  to  is  a  proclamation  of 
judgment,  that  it  is  that  side  of  the  Saviour's 
mission  in  which  He  appears  as  the  winnowing 
fan  by  which  His  enemies  are  scattered  as  the 
chaff,  while  His  disciples  are  gathered  as  the 
wheat.  There  is  no  intimation  here,  then,  of 
a  conversion  of  the  world.  The  world  stands 
self-convicted  before  the  bar  of  judgment,  to 
hear  its  doom. 

The  cry  of  the  second  angel  corresponds  to 
that  of  the  first.  It  proclaims  the  fall  of  Baby- 
lon and  its  cause.  The  deeply  interesting  ques- 
tions relating  to  this  city  will  meet  us  at  a  later 
point.  In  the  meantime  it  is  enough  to  observe 
that  Babylon  is  described  as  "  fallen."  The 
Judge  is  not  only  standing  at  the  door:  He  has 
begun  His  work. 

The  words  of  the  third  angel  continue  the 
strain  thus  begun,  and  constitute  the  most  terri- 
ble picture  of  the  fate  of  the  ungodly  to  be 
found  in  Scripture.  The  eye  shrinks  from  the 
spectacle.  The  heart  fails  with  fear  when  the 
words  are  read.  That  "  wine  of  the  wrath  of 
God  which  is  mingled  unmixed  in  the  cup  of 
His  anger,"  that  wine  into  which,  contrary  to 
the  usage  of  the  time,  no  water,  no  mitigating 
element,  has  been  allowed  to  enter;  that  "tor- 
ment with  fire  and  brimstone  in  the  presence 
of  the  holy  angels,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lamb;"  that  "smoke  of  their  torment  going 
up  unto  ages  of  ages:"  that  "no-rest  day  and 
night,"  of  so  different  a  kind  from  the  no-rest  of 
which  we  have  read  in  chap.  iv.  8 — all  present  a 
picture  from  which  we  can  hardly  do  aught  else 
than  turn  away  with  trembling.  Can  this  be 
the   Gospel  of  Jesus,  the  Lamb  of  God?    Can 
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this  be  a  revelation  given  to  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved,  and  who  had  entered  so  deeply 
into  his  Master's  spirit  of  tenderness  and  com- 
passion for  the  sinner? 

i.  Let  us  consider  that  the  words  are  ad- 
dressed, not  directly  to  sinners,  but  to  the 
Church  of  Christ,  which  is  safe  from  the  threat- 
ened doom;  not  to  the  former  that  they  may  be 
led  to  repentance,  but  to  the  latter  that  through 
the  thought  of  what  she  has  escaped  she  may 
be  filled  with  eternal  gratitude  and  joy.  2.  Let 
us  notice  the  degree  to  which  sin  is  here  sup- 
posed to  have  developed;  that  it  is  not  the  sin 
of  Mary  in  the  house  of  Simon,  of  the  penitent 
thief,  of  the  Philippian  jailor,  or  of  the  publi- 
cans and  harlots  who  gathered  around  our  Lord 
in  the  days  of  His  flesh  to  listen  to  Him,  but 
sin  bold,  determined,  loved,  and  clung  to  as  the 
sinner's  self-chosen  good,  the  sin  of  sinners 
who  will  die  for  sin  as  martyrs  die  for  Christ 
and  holiness.  3.  Let  us  observe  that,  whatever 
the  angel  may  mean,  he  certainly  does  not 
speak  of  never-ending  existence  in  never-end- 
ing torment,  for  the  words  of  the  original  un- 
happily translated  both  in  the  Authorised  and 
Revised  Versions  "  for  ever  and  ever  "  ought 
properly  to  be  rendered  "unto  ages  of  ages;" 
and,  distinguished  as  they  are  on  this  occasion 
alone  in  the  Apocalypse  from  the  first  of  these 
expressions  by  the  absence  of  the  Greek  articles, 
they  ought  not  to  be  translated  in  the  same 
way.  4.  Let  us  recall  the  strong  figures  of 
speech  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  East  were 
wont  to  give  utterance  to  their  feelings,  figures 
illustrated  in  the  present  instance  by  the  men- 
tion of  that  "  fire  and  brimstone  "  which  no 
man  will  interpret  literally,  as  well  as  by  the 
language  of  St.  Jude  when  he  describes  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  as  "  an  example  of  eternal  fire." 
5.  Let  us  remember  that  hatred  of  sin  is  the 
correlative  of  love  of  goodness,  and  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  cannot  be  fully  established  in 
the  world  until  sin  has  been  completely  ban- 
ished from  it.  6.  Above  all,  let  us  mark  care- 
fully the- distinction,  so  often  forced  upon  us  in 
the  writings  of  St.  John,  between  sinners  in  the 
ordinary  sense  and  the  system  of  sin  to  which 
other  sinners  cling  in  deadliest  enmity  to  God 
and  righteousness;  and,  as  we  do  all  this,  the 
words  of  the  third  angel  will  produce  on  us 
another  than  their  first  impression.  So  far  as 
the  human  being  is  before  us  we  shall  be  moved 
only  to  compassion  and  eagerness  to  save.  But 
his  sin,  the  sin  which  has  mastered  the  Divinely 
implanted  elements  of  his  nature,  which  has 
fouled  what  God  made  pure  and  embittered 
what  God  made  sweet,  the  sin  which  has  sub- 
jected one  created  in  the  nobility  of  the  image 
of  God  to  the  miserable  thraldom  of  the  devil, 
the  sin  the  thought  of  which  we  can  separate, 
like  the  Apostle  Paul,  from  the  "  I  "  of  man's 
true  nature* — of  that  sin  we  can  only  say,  Let 
the  wrath  of  God  be  poured  out  upon  it  unmin- 
gled  with  mercy;  let  it  be  destroyed  with  a.  de- 
struction the  memory  of  which  shall  last  "  unto 
ages  of  ages  "  and  even  take  its  place  amidst 
the  verities  sustaining  the  throne  of  the  Eternal 
and  securing  the  obedience  and  the  happiness  of 
His  creatures.f  If  a  minister  of  Christ  thinks 
that  he  may  gather  from  this  passage,  or  others 
similar  to  it,  a  commission  to  go  to  sinners 
rather  than  to  sin  with  "  tidings  of  damnation, 
he  mistakes  alike  the  Master  whom  he  serves 
*  Rom.  vii.  tComp.  pp.  859-860. 


and  the  commission  with  which  he  has  been 
entrusted. 

At  this  point,  after  the  thought  of  that  spirit 
of  allegiance  to  the  beast  which  draws  down 
such  terrors  upon  itself,  and  before  we  reach  the 
central  figure  of  the  whole  movement,  we  have 
some  words  of  comfort  interposed.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  first  part  of  them  is  similar  to  that 
of  chap.  xiii.  10,  and  need  not  be  further  spoken 
of.  The  meaning  of  their  second  part,  con- 
veying to  us  the  contents  of  the  "  voice 
from  heaven,"  demands  a  moment's  notice. 
"  Blessed,"  exclaims  the  heavenly  voice  (at  the 
same  time  prefixing  the  command  "  Write  "). 
"  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from 
henceforth."  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  pre- 
cise point  of  time  referred  to  in  the  word 
"  henceforth."  If  it  be  the  moment  of  the  end, 
the  moment  of  the  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord, 
then  the  promise  must  express  the  glory  of  the 
resurrection.  But,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  "  resting  from  labours "  is  too  weak  to 
bring  out  the  glory  of  the  resurrection  state, 
there  is  at  that  instant  no  more  time  to  die  in 
the  Lord.  The  living  shall  be  "  changed."  It 
seems  better,  therefore,  to  understand  the  words 
as  a  voice  of  consolation  running  throughout 
the  whole  Christian  age.  In  the  view  of 
"  heaven  "  the  lapse  of  time  is  hardly  thought 
of.  All  is  Now.  The  meaning  of  "  dying  in 
the  Lord,"  again,  must  not  be  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  the  Scriptural  expression  "  falling 
asleep  in  Jesus."  Not  the  thought  of  "  falling 
asleep"  in  a  quiet  Christian  home,  but  of  "dy- 
ing" as  Jesus  died,  is  in  the  Seer's  mind;  and 
not  the  thought  of  rest  from  work,  but  of  rest 
from  "toils,"  an  entirely  different  and  far 
stronger  word,  is  in  the  answer  of  the  Spirit. 
Thus  are  "believers  blessed.  Their  life  is  a  life 
of  toil,  of  hardship,  of  trial,  of  persecution,  of 
death;  but  when  they  die,  they  "rest."  And 
their  "  works  " — that  is,  their  Christian  char- 
acter and  life — are  not  lost.  They  "  follow  with 
them."  and  meet  them  again  in  the  heavenly 
mansions  as  the  record  of  all  that  they  have 
done  and  suffered  in  their  Master's  cause. 

The  first  three  angels  have  accomplished  their 
task.  We  now  reach  the  fourth  and  chief  mem- 
ber in  this  series  of  seven,  and  meet  with  the 
Lord  as  He  comes  to  take  His  people  to  Him- 
self, that  where  He  is,  there  they  may  also  be. 
That  it  is  the  Lord  who  is  here  before  us  we 
cannot  for  a  moment  doubt.  The  designation 
"  like  unto  a  Son  of  man,"  the  same  as  that  of 
chap.  i.  13,  itself  establishes  the  fact,  which  is 
again  confirmed  by  the  mention  of  the  "  white 
cloud  "  and  of  the  "  golden  crown."  "  In  His 
hand  "  He  holds  "  a  sharp  sickle,"  with  which 
to  reap.  Thus  also  in  different  passages  of  the 
New  Testament  our  Lord  speaks  of  the  harvest 
of  His  people,  although  in  them  He  acts  by  His 
angels  and  Apostles.  In  one  passage  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John  He  acts  by  Himself.  The 
glorified  Redeemer  is  thus  ready  to  complete 
His  work.  . 

"  Another  angel "  now  appears,  the  hrst  ot 
the  second  series  of  three,  and  styled  an- 
other," not  by  comparison  with  Him  who  sat 
on  the  white  cloud,  and  who  is  exalted  far 
above  all  angels,  but  by  comparison  with  the 
angels  previously  spoken  of  at  the  sixth,  eighth, 
and  ninth  verses  of  the  chapter.  This  angel  is 
said  to  come  "  out  from  the  temple  "—that  is, 
out  of  the  twos,  out  of  the  innermost  shrine  of 
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the  temple — and  the  notice  is  important,  for  it 
shows  that  he  comes  from  the  immediate  pres- 
ence of  God,  and  is  a  messenger  from  Him. 
Therefore  it  is  that  he  can  say  to  the  Son, 
"  Send  forth  Thy  sickle,  and  reap."  "  The  Son 
can  do  nothing  of  Himself,  but  what  He  seeth 
the  Father  doing."  Until  the  Father  gives  the 
sign  His  "hour  is  not  yet  come;"  and  more 
especially  of  the  hour  now  arrived  Jesus  had 
Himself  said,  "  But  of  that  day  or  that  hour 
knoweth  no  one,  not  even  the  angels  in  heaven, 
neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father."  The  day,  the 
hour,  the  moment,  has  now  arrived;  and,  as 
usual  in  this  book,  the  message  of  the  Father 
is  communicated  by  an  angel.  The  intimation 
that  the  hour  is  come  is  grounded  upon  the 
fact  that  the  harvest  about  to  be  gathered  in  is 
"  fully  ripe."  The  Revised  Version  translates 
"overripe;"  but  the  translation,  though  literal, 
is  unhappy,  and  so  far  false  as  it  unquestionably 
suggests  a  false  idea.  God's  time  for  working 
is  always  right,  not  wrong;  and  it  is  perfectly 
legitimate  to  understand  the  word  of  the  orig- 
inal as  meaning  simply  dry,  hard,  the  soft  juices 
of  its  ripening  state  absorbed,  and  the  time  of 
its  firmness  come.  Thus  summoned  by  the 
message  of  the  Father  to  the  work,  the  Son 
enters  upon  it  without  delay.  "  As  He  hears, 
He  judges."  "  He  that  sat  on  the  cloud  cast 
His  sickle  upon  the  earth;  and  the  earth  was 
reaped." 

The  second  angel  of  the  second  group  of 
three  next  appears,  having,  like  Him  that  sat 
upon  the  cloud,  "a  sharp  sickle;"  and  he  too 
waits  for  the  summons  to  use  it. 

This  summons  is  given  by  the  third  angel  of 
the  second  group,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  he 
"  came  out  from  the  altar,  he  that  hath  power 
over  fire."  The  altar  of  this  verse  must  be  that 
already  spoken  of  in  chap.  viii.  3,  where  we 
were  told  that  "  another  angel  came  and  stood 
over  the  altar,  having  a  golden  censer,"  an  altar 
which  we  have  been  led  to  identify  with  the 
brazen  altar  of  chap.  v.  9,  beneath  which  were 
found  the  souls  of  the  Old  Testament  saints; 
and  the  "  fire  "  over  which  this  angel  has  power 
must  be  the  "  fire  "  of  chap.  viii.  5,  the  fire  taken 
from  that  altar  to  kindle  the  incense  of  the 
prayers  of  the  saints.  The  angel  is  thus  a  mes- 
senger of  judgment,  about  to  command  a  final 
and  full  answer  to  be  given  to  the  prayer  that 
the  Almighty  will  finish  His  work  and  vindicate 
His  cause.  To  this  character,  accordingly,  his 
message  corresponds,  for  "  he  called  with  a 
great  voice  to  him "  (that  is,  to  the  second 
angel)  "  that  had  the  sharp  sickle,  saying,  Send 
forth  thy  sharp  sickle,  and  gather  the  clusters 
of  the  vine  of  the  earth;  for  her  bunches  of 
grapes  are  ripe."  A  vintage,  not  a  harvest  of 
grain,  is  here  before  us;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Seer  to  draw 
a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  the  two. 
The  latter  is  the  harvest  of  the  good;  the  former 
is  the  vintage  of  the  evil:  and  the  propriety  of 
the  figure  thus  used  for  the  evil  is  easily  per- 
ceived when  we  remember  that  grapes  were 
gathered  to  be  trodden  in  the  winefat,  and  that 
the  juice,  when  trodden  out,  had  the  colour  of 
blood.  The  figure  was  indeed  one  already  fa- 
miliar to  the  prophets:  "Let  the  nations  bestir 
themselves,  and  come  up  to  the  valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat "  (that  is.  The  Lord  judges) :  "  for 
there  will  I  sit  to  judge  all  the  nations  round 
about.     Put  ye  in  the  sickle,  for  the  vintage  is 


ripe:  come,  tread  ye;  for  the  winepress  is  full, 
the  fats  overflow;  for  their  wickedness  is 
great;  "  Wherefore  art  Thou  red  in  Thine  ap- 
parel, and  Thy  garments  like  him  that  treadeth 
in  the  winefat?  I  have  trodden  the  winepress 
alone;  and  of  the  people  there  was  no  man  with 
Me:  yea,  I  trod  them  in  Mine  anger,  and  tram- 
pled them  in  My  fury;  and  their  life-blood  is 
sprinkled  upon  My  garments,  and  I  have 
stained  all  My  raiment.  For  the  day  of  ven- 
geance is  in  Mine  heart,  and  My  year  of  re- 
demption is  come."  The  figure  is  here  em- 
ployed in  a  similar  manner,  for  the  angel 
"  gathered  the  vine "  (not  "  the  vintage,"  the 
whole  vine  being  plucked  up  by  the  roots)  "  of 
the  earth,  and  cast  it  into  the  winepress,  the 
great  winepress,  of  the  wrath  of  God.  And  the 
winepress  was  trodden  without  the  city,  and 
there  came  out  blood  from  the  winepress,  even 
unto  the  bridles  of  the  horses,  as  far  as  a  thou- 
sand and  six  hundred  furlongs."  In  these 
words  we  have  undoubtedly  the  judgment  of  the 
wicked,  and  the  last  portion  of  them  alone  need 
detain  us  for  a  moment. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  statement  that  the 
sea  of  blood  thus  created  by  the  slaughter 
spoken  of  reached  "  even  unto  the  bridles  of 
the  horses"?  The  horses  are  those  of  chap, 
xix.  11-16,  where  we  have  again  a  description  of 
the  final  victory  of  Christ  over  all  His  enemies, 
and  where  it  is  again  said  of  Him  that  "He 
treadeth  the  winepress  of  the  fierceness  of  the 
wrath  of  Almighty  God."  *  The  same  wine- 
press which  meets  us  here  meets  us  there.  The 
battle  and  the  victory  are  the  same;  and  the 
horses  here  are  therefore  those  upon  which  He 
that  is  called  Faithful  and  True,  together  with 
His  armies  that  are  in  heaven,  rides  forth  to 
conquest.  The  mention  of  "  the  bridles  "  of  the 
horses  is  more  uncertain  and  more  difficult  to 
explain,  but  one  passage  of  the  Old  Testament 
helps  us.  In  speaking  of  the  glories  of  the  lat- 
ter day,  the  prophet  Zechariah  says,  "  In  that 
day  shall  there  be  upon  the  bells  of  the  horses 
(the  bells  strung  along  the  bridles)  Holy  unto 
the  Lord."f  The  sea  of  blood  reached  to,  but 
could  not  be  allowed  to  touch,  these  sacred 
words. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  space  of  "  a  thousand 
and  six  hundred  furlongs,"  over  which  the  sea 
extended?  To  resolve  it  simply  into  a  large 
space  is  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse; and  to  imagine  that  it  marks  the  extent 
of  the  Holy  Land  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  is 
both  to  introduce  an  incorrect  calculation  and 
to  forget  who  constitute  the  hosts  of  wickedness 
that  had  been  engaged  in  the  battle.  These 
were  not  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  only,  but 
of  "  the  earth,"  three  times  mentioned  in  the 
description.  They  were  "  all  the  nations " 
spoken  of  by  the  second  angel  of  the  first 
group,  all  that  worship  the  beast  and  his  image 
and  receive  a  mark  on  their  forehead  or  their 
hand,  referred  to  by  the  third  angel  of  the 
same  group.  They  are  thus  the  wicked  gath- 
ered from  every  corner  of  the  earth.  With  this 
idea  the  figures  1600  agree — four,  the  number 
of  the  world,  multiplied  by  itself  to  express 
intensity,  and  then  by  a  hundred,  the  number  so 
often  associated  with  evil  in  this  book.  Whether 
"  furlongs,"  literally  "  stadia,"  are  chosen  as  the 
measure  of  space  because,  as  suggested  by  Cor- 
nelius a  Lapide,  the  arena  or  circus  in  which  the 

*  Ver.  15.  tZech.  xiv.  20. 
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martyrs  suffered  was  called  "  The  Stadium,"  * 
it  may  be  vain  to  conjecture.  Enough  that  the 
sixteen  hundred  furlongs  represent  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth  upon  which  the  wicked 
"  sit  "  at  ease,  the  universal  efficacy  of  the  sickle 
by  which  they  are  gathered  to  their  doom. 

One  other  point  ought  to  be  more  particu- 
larly noticed  before  we  close  the  consideration 
of  this  chapter.  The  harvest  of  the  good  is 
gathered  in  by  the  Lord  Himself,  that  of  the 
wicked  by  His  angel.  The  same  lesson  appears 
to  be  read  in  the  parables  of  the  tares  and  of  the 
drawnet.  In  the  former  (although  allusions  in 
each  parable  may  seem  to  imply  that  angels  take 
part  in  both  acts)  it  is  said  that  "  at  the  end 
of  the  world  the  Son  of  man  shall  send  forth 
His  angels,  and  they  shall  gather  out  of  His 
kingdom  all  things  that  cause  stumbling,  and 
them  that  do  iniquity."  In  the  latter  we  read, 
*  So  shall  it  be  in  the  end  of  the  world:  the 
angels  shall  come  forth,  and  sever  the  wicked 
from  among  the  righteous,  and  shall  cast  them 
into  the  furnace  of  fire."  In  like  manner  here. 
The  Son  of  man  Himself  gathers  His  own  to 
their  eternal  rest.  It  is  an  angel,  though  com- 
missioned by  Him,  who  gathers  the  wicked  to 
their  fate.  "  And  is  there  not  a  beauty  and 
tenderness  in  this  contrast?  It  is  as  though 
that  Son  of  man  and  Son  of  God  who  is  the 
Judge  of  quick  and  dead,  the  Judge  alike  of 
the  righteous  and  of  the  wicked,  loved  one  half 
of  His  office,  and  loved  not  the  other.  It  is  as 
though  He  cherished  as  His  own  prerogative 
the  harvest  of  the  earth,  and  were  glad  to  dele- 
gate to  other  hands  the  vintage.  It  is  as  though 
the  ministry  of  mercy  were  His  chosen  office, 
and  the  ministry  of  wrath  His  stern  necessity. 
One  like  unto  the  Son  of  man  puts  forth  the 
sickle  of  the  ingathering;  one  of  created,  though 
it  be  of  angelic,  nature  is  employed  to  send 
fojrth  the   sickle  of  destruction." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  SEVEN  BOWLS. 

Revelation  xv.,  xvi. 

Nothing  can  more  clearly  prove  that  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John  is  not  written  upon 
chronological  principles  than  the  scenes  to 
which  we  are  introduced  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  chapters  of  the  book.  We  have  al- 
ready been  taken  to  the  end.  We  have  seen  in 
chap.  xiv.  the  Son  of  man  upon  the  throne  of 
judgment,  the  harvest  of  the  righteous,  and  the 
vintage  of  the  wicked.  Yet  we  are  now  met  by 
another  series  of  visions  setting  before  us  judg- 
ments that  must  take  place  before  the  final  is- 
sue. This  is  not  chronology;  it  is  apocalyptic 
vision,  which  again  and  again  turns  round  the 
kaleidoscope  of  the  future,  and  delights  to  be- 
hold under  different  aspects  the  same  great 
principles  of  the  Almighty's  government,  lead- 
ing always  to  the  same  glorious  results. 

One  other  preliminary  observation  may  be 
made.  The  third  series  of  judgments  does  not 
really  begin  till  we  reach  chap.  xvi.  Chap.  xv. 
is  introductory,  and  we  are  thus  reminded  that 
the  series  of  the  Trumpets  had  a  similar  intro- 
duction in  chap.  viii.  1-6.  It  is  the  manner  of  St. 
♦Comp.  1  Cor.  ix.  24. 


John,  who  thus  in  his  Gospel  introduces  his  ac- 
count of  our  Lord's  conversation  with  Nico- 
demus  in  chap.  iii.  by  the  last  three  verses  of 
chap,  ii.,  which  ought  to  be  connected  with  the 
third  chapter;  and  who  also  introduces  his  nar- 
rative regarding  the  woman  of  Samaria  by  the 
first  three  verses  of  chap.  iv. 

To  introduce  chap.  xvi.  is  the  object  of 
chap.  xv. 

(Chap.  xv.  1.)  The  plagues  about  to  be 
spoken  of  are  "  the  last,"  and  in  them  the  final 
judgments  of  God  upon  evil  are  contained. 
What  they  are,  and  who  are  the  special  objects 
of  them,  will  afterwards  appear.  Meanwhile, 
another  vision  is  presented  to  our  view  (xv. 
2-4). 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  "  glassy 
sea  "  spoken  of  in  these  words  is  the  same  as 
that  already  met  with  at  chap.  iv.  6.  Yet 
again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hundred  and  forty 
and  four  thousand  of  chap.  xiv.  1,  the  definite 
article  is  wanting;  and,  in  all  probability,  for 
the  same  reason.  The  aspect  in  which  the  ob- 
ject is  viewed,  though  not  the  object  itself,  is 
different.  The  glassy  sea  is  here  "  mingled  with 
fire,"  a  point  of  which  no  mention  was  made  in 
chap.  iv.  The  difference  may  be  explained  if  we 
remember  that  the  "  fire  "  spoken  of  can  only 
be  that  of  the  judgments  by  which  the  Almighty 
vindicates  His  cause,  or  of  the  trials  by  which 
He  purifies  His  people.  As  these,  therefore, 
now  stand  upon  the  sea,  delivered  from  every 
adversary,  we  are  reminded  of  the  troubles 
which  by  Divine  grace  they  have  been  enabled 
to  surmount.  It  was  otherwise  in  chap.  iv.  No 
persons  were  there  connected  with  the  sea,  and 
it  stretched  away,  clear  as  crystal,  before  Him 
all  whose  dealings  with  His  people  are  "  right." 
The  sea  itself  is-in  both  cases  the  same,  but  in 
the  latter  it  is  beheld  from  the  Divine  point  of 
view,  in  the  former  from  the  human. 

The  vision  as  a  whole  takes  us  back  to  the 
exodus  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  and  hence  the 
mention  of  "  the  song  of  Moses,  the  servant  of 
God."  The  enemies  of  the  Church  have  their 
type  in  Pharaoh  and  his  host  as  they  pursue  Is- 
rael across  the  sands  which  had  been  laid  bare 
for  the  passage  of  the  chosen  people;  the 
waters,  driven  back  for  a  time,  return  to  their 
ancient  bed;  the  hostile  force,  with  its  chariots 
and  its  chosen  captains,  "  goes  down  into  the 
depths  like  a  stone;"  and  Israel  raises  its  song 
of  victory,  "  I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord,  for  He 
hath  triumphed  gloriously,  the  horse  and  his 
rider  hath  He  thrown  into  the  sea."  * 

The  song  now  sung,  however,  is  not  that  of 
Moses  only,  the  great  centre  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Dispensation;  it  is  also  "  the  Song  of  the 
Lamb,"  the  centre  and  the  sum  of  the  New 
Testament.  Both  Dispensations  are  in  the 
Seer's  thoughts,  and  in  the  number  of  those  who 
sing  are  included  the  saints  of  each,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  one  Universal  Church.  No  disciple 
of  Jesus  either  before  or  after  His  first  coming 
is  omitted.  Every  one  is  there  from  whose 
hands  the  bonds  of  the  world  have  fallen  off, 
and  who  has  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  followers 
of  the  Lamb.  Hence  also  the  song  is  wider  in 
its  range  than  that  by  which  the  thought  of  it 
appears  to  have  been  suggested.  It  celebrates 
the  "  great  and  marvellous  works  "  of  the  Al- 
mighty in  general.  It  speaks  of  Him  as  the 
"  King  of  the  nations,"  that  is,  as  the  King 
*  Exod.  xv.  i. 
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who  subdues  the  nations  under  Him.  It  re- 
joices in  the  fact  that  His  "  righteous  acts  have 
been  made  manifest."  And  it  anticipates  the 
time  when  "  all  the  nations  shall  come  and 
worship  before  "  Him,  shall  bow  themselves  at 
His  feet,  and  shall  acknowledge  that  His  judg- 
ments against  sin  are  not  only  just  in  them- 
selves, but  are  allowed  to  be  so  by  the  very  per- 
sons on  whom  they  fall. 

A  second  vision  follows  (xv.  5-8). 

The  "  temple  "  spoken  of  is,  as  upon  every 
occasion  when  the  word  is  used,  the  shrine  or 
innermost  sanctuary,  the  Holy  of  holies,  the 
peculiar  dwelling-place  of  the  Most  High;  so 
that  the  seven  angels  with  the  seven  last 
plagues  come  from  God's  immediate  presence. 
But  this  sanctuary  is  now  beheld  in  a  different 
light  from  that  in  which  it  was  seen  in  chap, 
xi.  19.  There  it  contained  the  ark  of  God's 
covenant,  the  symbol  of  His  grace.  Here  the 
eye  is  directed  to  the  "  testimony,"  to  the  two 
tables  of  the  law  which  were  kept  in  the  ark, 
and  were  God's  witness  both  to  the  holiness  of 
His  character  and  the  justice  of  His  govern- 
ment. The  giving  of  the  law,  then,  was  in  the 
Seer's  mind,  and  that  fact  will  explain  the  al- 
lusions to  the  Old  Testament  found  in  his 
words. 

The  description  of  the  seven  angels,  as 
"  clothed  with  a  precious  stone  pure  and  lus- 
trous "  (not  with  "  fine  linen "  as  in  the  Au- 
thorised Version)  may  be  explained,  when  we 
attend  to  the  second  characteristic  of  their  ap- 
pearance, "  girt  about  their  breasts  with  golden 
girdles."  These  words  take  us  back  to  the 
vision  of  the  Son  of  man  in  chap,  i.,  where  the 
same  expression  occurs,  and  where  we  have  al- 
ready seen  that  it  points  to  the  priests  of  Israel, 
when  engaged  in  the  active  service  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. The  angels  now  spoken  of  are  thus 
priestly  after  the  fashion  of  the  Lord  Himself, 
who  is  not  merely  the  Priest,  but  also  the  High- 
Priest  of  His  people.  The  high-priest,  however, 
wore  a  jewelled  breastplate;  and  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  nobler  functions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment priesthood,  these  jewels  are  now  extended 
to  the  whole  clothing  of  the  angels  spoken 
of.  A  similar  figure  for  the  clothing  of  the 
glorified  Church  meets  us  in  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah:  "  I  will  greatly  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  my 
soul  shall  be  joyful  in  my  God;  for  He  hath 
clothed  me  with  the  garments  of  salvation,  He 
hath  covered  me  with  the  robe  of  righteous- 
ness; as  a  bridegroom  decketh  himself"  (the 
margin  of  the  Revised  Version  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  meaning  of  the  original  is 
"  decketh  himself  as  a  priest  ")  "  with  a  garland, 
and  as  a  bride  adorneth  herself  with  her 
jewels;  "  *  while  the  same  figure,  though  ap- 
plied to  Tyre,  is  employed  by  Ezekiel:  "  Every 
precious  stone  was  thy  covering."!  The  seven 
angels  are  thus  about  to  engage  in  a  priestly 
work. 

This  work  is  pointed  out  to  them  by  "  one  of 
the  four  living  creatures,"  the  representatives  of 
redeemed  creation.  All  creation  owns  the  pro- 
priety of  the  judgments  now  about  to  be  ful- 
filled. 

These  judgments  are  contained,  not  in  seven 
"  vials,"  as  in  the  Authorised  Version,  but  in 
"  seven  golden  bowls,"  vessels  probably  of  a 
saucer  shape,  of  no  great  depth,  and  their  cir- 
cumference largest  at  the  rim.     They  are  the 

*  Isa.  lxi.  i*.  tEzek.  xxviii.  13. 


"  basins  "  of  the  Old  Testament,  used  for  carry- 
ing into  the  sanctuary  the  incense  which  had 
been  lighted  by  fire  from  the  brazen  altar. 
They  were  thus  much  better  adapted  than 
"  vials  "  for  the  execution  of  a  final  judgment. 
Their  contents  could  be  poured  out  at  once  and 
suddenly. 

The  bowls  have  been  delivered  to  the  angels, 
and  nothing  remains  but  to  pour  them  out.  The 
moment  is  one  of  terror,  and  it  is  fitting  that 
even  all  outward  things  shall  correspond. 
"  Smoke,"  therefore,  filled  "  the  sanctuary,"  and 
"  none  was  able  to  enter  into  it."  Thus,  when 
Moses  reared  up  the  tabernacle,  and  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  filled  it,  "  Moses  was  not  able  to 
enter  into  the  tent  of  meeting:  "  thus,  when 
Solomon  dedicated  the  temple  and  the  cloud 
filled  the  house  of  the  Lord,  "  The  priests  could 
not  stand  to  minister  by  reason  of  the  cloud." 
Thus,  when  Isaiah  beheld  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
in  His  temple,  and  heard  the  cry  of  the  Sera- 
phim, "  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts," 
"  the  foundations  of  the  thresholds  were  moved 
at  the  voice  of  him  that  cried,  and  the  house 
was  filled  with  smoke;"  and  thus,  above  all, 
when  the  law  was  given,  "  Mount  Sinai  was  al- 
together on  smoke,  because  the  Lord  descended 
upon  it  in  fire:  and  the  smoke  thereof  ascended 
as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace,  and  the  whole  mount 
quaked  greatly."  * 

All  due  preparation  having  been  made,  the 
Seven  Bowls  are  now  poured  out  in  rapid  and 
uninterrupted  succession.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Seals  and  of  the  Trumpets,  they  are  divided  into 
two  groups  of  four  and  three;  and  those  of 
the    first    group    may   be    taken    together    (xvi. 

i-9). 

Upon  the  particulars  of  these  plagues  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell.  No  attempt  to  determine 
the  special  meaning  of  the  objects  thus  visited 
by  the  wrath  of  God — the  land,  the  sea,  the 
rivers  and  fountains  of  the  waters,  and  the  sun 
— has  yet  been,  or  is  ever  perhaps  likely  to  be, 
successful;  and  the  general  effect  alone  appears 
to  be  important.  The  chief  point  claiming  at- 
tention is  the  singular  closeness  of  the  paral- 
lelism between  them  and  the  Trumpet  plagues, 
a  parallelism  which  extends  also  to  the  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  members  of  the  series. 
Close,  however,  as  it  is,  there  is  also  a  marked 
climax  in  the  later  plagues,  corresponding  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  "  the  last,"  and  that  in 
them  "  the  wrath  of  God  is  finished."  Thus  the 
first  Trumpet  affects  only  the  third  part  of  the 
earth,  and  the  trees,  and  all  green  grass:  the 
first  Bowl  affects  "  men."  Under  the  second 
Trumpet  the  "  third  part  "  of  the  sea  becomes 
blood,  and  the  third  part  of  the  creatures  which 
are  in  the  sea  die,  and  the  third  part  of  the 
ships  are  destroyed:  under  the  second  Bowl, 
the  "  third  part "  of  the  sea  is  exchanged  for 
the  whole;  the  blood  assumes  its  most  offensive 
form,  "blood  as  of  a  dead  man;  "  and  not  the 
third  part  only,  but  "  every  living  soul  died, 
even  the  things  that  were  in  the  sea."  Under 
the  third  Trumpet  the  great  star  falls  only  upon 
the  "  third  part  "  of  the  rivers  and  fountains, 
and  they  become  wormwood:  under  the  third 
Bowl  all  the  waters  are  visited  by  the  plague, 
and  they  become  blood.  Lastly,  under  the 
fourth  Trumpet  only  the  "  third  part "  of  sun 
and  moon  and  stars  is  smitten:  under  the 
fourth  Bowl  the  whole  sun  is  affected,  and  it 
*  Exod.  xix.  18  ;  Heb.  xii.  18. 
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is  "  given  unto  it  to  scorch  men  with  fire." 
With  this  climactic  character  of  the  Bowls  as 
compared  with  the  Trumpets  may  also  be  con- 
nected a  striking  addition  made  to  the  details 
of  the  third  Bowl,  to  which  in  the  Trumpet 
series  there  is  nothing  to  correspond.  "  The 
angel  of  the  waters,"  not  an  angel  to  whom  the 
smiting  of  the  waters  had  been  entrusted,  but 
the  waters  themselves  speaking  through  their 
angel,  and  "  the  altar,"  that  is,  the  brazen  altar 
of  chap.  vi.  9,  respond  to  the  judgments  exe- 
cuted. They  recognise  the  true  and  righteous 
character  of  the  Almighty,  and  they  welcome 
this  manifestation  of  Himself  to  men. 

Another  feature  of  these  Bowls  will  at  once 
strike  the  reader, — their  correspondence  to 
some  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt:  for  in  the  first 
we  see  a  repetition,  as  it  were,  of  that  sixth 
plague  by  which  Pharaoh  and  his  people  were 
visited,  when  Moses  sprinkled  ashes  of  the  fur- 
nace towards  heaven,  and  they  became  "  a  boil 
breaking  forth  with  blains  upon  man  and 
beast,"  and  in  the  second  and  third  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  first  plague,  when  Moses  lifted  up 
his  rod  and  smote  the  waters  that  were  in  the 
river,  "  and  all  the  waters  that  were  in  the  river 
were  turned  to  blood."  The  fourth  Bowl  re- 
minds us  of  the  terror  of  the  appearance  of  the 
Son  of  man  in  chap.  i.  16,  when  "  His  counte- 
nance was  as  the  sun  shineth  in  his  strength." 

One  other  characteristic  of  these  plagues 
ought  to  be  noticed.  It  comes  to  view  no  doubt 
only  under  the  fourth,  yet,  as  we  shall  imme- 
diately see,  it  is  not  to  be  confined  to  it.  The 
plagues  had  no  softening  or  converting  power.- 
On  the  contrary,  as  at  chap.  ix.  20,  21,  the  im- 
piety of  the  worshippers  of  the  beast  was  only 
aggravated  by  their  sufferings;  and,  instead  of 
turning  to  Him  who  had  power  over  the 
plagues,  they  blasphemed  His  name. 

From  the  first  group  of  Bowls  we  turn  to  the 
second,  embracing  the  last  three  in  the  series 
of  seven  (xvi.  10,  11). 

The  transition  from  the  realm  of  nature  to 
the  spiritual  world,  already  marked  at  the  in- 
troduction of  the  fifth  Seal  and  of  the  fifth 
Trumpet,  is  here  again  observable;  but,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  sixth  Trumpet,  the  "spiritual 
world  alluded  to  is  that  of  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness. With  darkness  he  is  smitten.  That  there 
is  a  reference  to  the  darkness  which,  at  the 
word  of  Moses,  fell  upon  the  land  of  Egypt 
when  visited  by  its  plagues  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  for  the  darkness  of  that  plague  was 
not  ordinary  darkness;  it  was  "a  darkness  that 
might  be  felt."  More  than  darkness,  however, 
is  alluded  to.  We  are  told  of  "  their  pains  and 
of  their  sores."  But  pains  and  sores  are  not  an 
effect  produced  by  darkness.  They  can,  there- 
fore, be  only  those  of  the  first  Bowl,  a  con- 
clusion confirmed  by  the  use  of  the  word 
"  plagues  "  instead  of  plague.  The  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  this  is  important,  for  we  thus 
learn  that  the  effects  of  any  earlier  Bowl  are 
not  exhausted  before  the  contents  of  one  fol- 
lowing are  discharged.  Each  Bowl  rather  adds 
fresh  punishment  to  that  of  its  predecessors,  and 
all  of  them  go  on  accumulating  their  terrors  to 
the  end.  Nothing  could  more  clearly  show  how 
impossible  it  is  to  interpret  such  plagues  liter- 
ally, and  how  mistaken  is  any  effort  to  apply 
them  to  the  particular  events  of  history. 

The  sixth  Bowl  follows  (xvi.   12-16). 

Probably  no  part  of  the  Apocalypse  has  re- 
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ceived  more  varied  interpretation  than  the  first 
statement  of  this  Bowl.  Who  are  these  "  kings 
that  come  from  the  sun-rising  "  is  the  point  to 
be  determined;  and  the  answer  usually  given 
is,  that  they  are  part  of  the  antichristian  host, 
part  of  those  afterwards  spoken  of  as  "  the 
kings  of  the  whole  inhabited  earth,"  before 
whom  God  dries  up  the  Euphrates  in  order  that 
they  may  pursue  an  uninterrupted  march  to  the 
spot  on  which  they  are  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
a  final  and  complete  destruction.  Something 
may  certainly  be  said  on  behalf  of  such  a  view; 
yet  it  is  exposed  to  serious  objections. 

1.  We  have  already  at  chap.  ix.  14,  at  the 
sounding  of  the  sixth  Trumpet,  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  river  Euphrates;  and,  so  far 
from  being  a  hindrance  to  the  progress  of 
Christ's  enemies,  it  is  rather  the  symbol  of  their 
overflowing  and  destructive  might.  2.  We  have 
also  met  at  chap.  vii.  2  with  the  expression 
"  from  the  sun-rising,"  and  it  is  there  applied 
to  the  quarter  from  which  the  angel  comes  by 
whom  the  people  of  God  are  sealed.  In  a  book 
so  carefully  written  as  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  not 
easy  to  think  of  antichristian  foes  coming  from 
a  quarter  described  in  the  same  terms.  3.  These 
kings  "  from  the  sun-rising  "  are  not  said  to  be 
a  part  of  "  the  kings  of  the  whole  inhabited 
earth "  immediately  afterwards  referred  to. 
They  are  rather  distinguished  from  them.  4. 
The  "  preparing  of  the  way "  connects  itself 
with  the  thought  of  Him  whose  way  was  pre- 
pared by  the  coming  of  the  Baptist.  5.  The 
type  of  drying  up  the  waters  of  a  river  takes 
us  back,  alike  in  the  historical  and  prophetic 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  the  means 
by  which  the  Almighty  secures  the  deliverance 
of  His  people,  not  the  destruction  of  His  ene- 
mies. Thus  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  were 
dried  up,  not  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, but  for  the  safety  of  Israel,  and  the  bed 
of  the  river  Jordan  was  dried  up  for  a  similar 
purpose. 

Thus,  too,  the  prophet  Isaiah  speaks:  "  And 
the  Lord  shall  utterly  destroy  the  tongue 
of  the  Egyptian  sea,  and  with  His  scorching 
wind  shall  He  shake  His  hand  over  the  river, 
and  shall  smite  it  into  seven  streams,  and  cause 
men  to  march  over  dryshod.  And  there  shall 
be  an  highway  for  the  remnant  of  His  people, 
which  shall  remain,  from  Assyria;  like  as  there 
was  for  Israel  in  the  day  that  he  came  up  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt."  *  Again  the  same 
prophet  celebrates  the  great  deeds  of  the  arm 
of  the  Lord  in  the  following  words:  "Art  thou 
not  it  which  dried  up  the  sea,  the  waters  of  the 
great  deep;  that  made  the  depths  of  the  sea  a 
way  for  the  redeemed  to  pass  over?"t  And,  once 
more,  to  a  similar  effect  the  prophet  Zechariah: 
"  I  will  bring  them  again  also  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  gather  them  out  of  Assyria. 
.  .  .  And  He  shall  pass  through  the  sea  of 
affliction,  and  shall  smite  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
and  all  the  depths  of  the  Nile  shall  dry  up.  .  .  . 
And  I  will  strengthen  them  in  the  Lord;  and 
they  shall  walk  up  and  down  in  His  name,  saith 
the  Lord."t  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more. 
In  these  "kings  from  the  sun-rising"  we  have 
an  emblem  of  the  remnant  of  the  Israel  of  God 
as  they  return  from  all  the  places  whither  they 
have  been  led  captive,  and  as  God  makes  their 
way  plain  before  them. 
Nor  is  this  all.     In  the  fate  of  these  foes  a 

*  Isa.  xi.  is,  16.  tlsa.  li.  10.  JZech.  x.  10-1*. 
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striking  incident  of  Old  Testament  history  is 
repeated,  in  order  that  they  may  be  led  to  the 
destruction  which  awaits  them.  When  Micaiah 
warned  Ahab  of  his  approaching  fate,  and  told 
him  of  the  lying  spirit  by  which  his  own 
prophets  were  urging  him  to  the  battle,  he  said, 
"  I  saw  the  Lord  sitting  on  His  throne,  and 
all  the  host  of  heaven  standing  by  Him  on  His 
right  hand  and  on  His  left.  And  the  Lord  said, 
Who  shall  entice  Ahab  that  he  may  go  up  and 
fall  at  Ramoth-gilead?  And  one  said  on  this 
manner;  and  another  said  on  that  manner.  And 
there  came  forth  a  spirit,  and  stood  before  the 
Lord,  and  said,  I  will  entice  him.  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  him,  Wherewith?  And  he  said, 
I  will  go  forth,  and  be  a  lying  spirit  in  the 
mouth  of  all  his  prophets.  And  He  said,  Thou 
shalt  entice  him,  and  shalt  prevail  also;  go 
forth  and  do  so."  *  In  that  incident  of  Ahab's 
reign  is  found  the  type  of  the  three  lying  spirits 
or  demons  which,  like  frogs,  unclean,  noisy,  and 
loquacious,  go  forth  from  the  three  great  ene- 
mies of  the  Church,  the  dragon,  the  first  beast, 
and  the  second  beast,  now  first  called  "  the  false 
prophet,"  that  they  may  entice  the  "  kings  of 
the  whole  inhabited  earth  "  to  their  overthrow. 
And  they  succeed.  All  unknowing  of  what  is 
before  them,  proud  of  their  strength,  and 
flushed  with  hope  of  victory,  these  kings  listen 
to  the  demons  and  gather  themselves  together 
"  unto  the  war  of  the  great  day  of  God,  the 
Almighty."  It  is  a  supreme  moment  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  and  of  the  world;  and,  before 
he  names  the  battlefield  which  shall,  in  its  very 
name,  be  prophetic  of  the  fate  of  the  wicked, 
the  Seer  pauses  to  behold  the  assembled  armies. 
Upon  the  one  side  is  a  little  flock,  but  they  are 
all  "  kings,"  and  before  them  is  He  by  whom, 
like  David  before  the  host  of  Israel  and  over 
against  the  Philistines,  the  battle  shall  be 
fought  and  the  victory  won.  On  the  other  side 
are  the.  hosts  of  earth  in  all  their  multitudes, 
gathered  together  by  the  deceitful  promise  of 
success.  The  Seer  hears  the  voice  of  the  Cap- 
tain of  salvation,  "  Behold  I  come  as  a  thief," 
to  break  up  and  to  destroy.  He  hears  further 
the  promise  of  blessing  to  all  who  are  faithful 
to  the  Redeemer's  cause:  and  then,  with  mind 
at  rest  as  to  the  result,  he  names  the  place 
where  the  final  battle  is  to  be  fought,  Har- 
Magedon. 

Why  Har-Magedon?  There  was,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  no  such  place.  The 
name  is  symbolical.  It  is  a  compound  word 
derived  from  the  Hebrew,  and  signifying  the 
mountain  of  Megiddo.  We  are  thus  again 
taken  back  to  Old  Testament  history,  in  which 
the  great  plain  of  Megiddo,  the  most  extensive 
in  Palestine,  plays  on  more  than  one  occasion 
a  notable  part.  In  particular,  that  plain  was 
famous  for  two  great  slaughters,  that  of  the 
Canaanitish  host  by  Barak,  celebrated  in  the 
song  of  Deborah.f  and  that  in  which  King 
Josiah  fell. |  The  former  is  probably  alluded 
to,  for  the  enemies  of  Israel  were  there  com- 
pletely routed.  For  a  similar  though  still  more 
terrible  destruction  the  hosts  of  evil  are  as- 
sembled at  Har-Magedon.  The  Seer  thinks  it 
enough  to  assemble  them,  and  to  name  the 
place.  He  does  not  need  to  go  further  or  to 
describe  the  victory. 

The  seventh  Bowl  now  follows  (xvi.  17-21). 

*  1  Kings  xxii.  19-22.  t  Judges  v. 

$2  Chron.  xxxv.  22. 


The  seventh  or  last  Bowl  is  poured  out  into 
the  air,  here  thought  of  as  the  realm  of  that 
prince  of  this  world  who  is  also  "  the  prince 
of  the  power  of  the  air."*  All  else — land  and 
sea  and  waters  and  sun  and  the  throne  of  the 
beast — has  now  been  smitten,  so  that  evil  has 
only  to  suffer  its  final  blow.  It  has  been 
searched  out  everywhere;  and  therefore  the  end 
may  come.  That  end  comes,  and  is  spoken  of 
in  figures  more  strongly  coloured  than  those 
of  either  the  sixth  Seal  or  the  seventh  Trum- 
pet. First  of  all  "  a  great  voice  is  heard  out 
of  the  "  (sanctuary  of  the)  "  temple,  from  the 
throne,  saying,  It  is  done,"  God's  plan  is  exe- 
cuted. His  last  manifestation  of  Himself  in 
judgment  has  been  made.  This  voice  is  then 
accompanied  by  a  more  terrible  shaking  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  than  we  have  as  yet  been 
called  to  witness,  the  earthquake  in  particular 
being  "  such  as  was  not  since  there  were  men 
upon  the  earth,  so  great  an  earthquake,  so 
mighty." 

Some  of  the  effects  of  the  earthquake  are 
next  spoken  of.  More  especially,  "  The  great 
city  was  divided  into  three  parts,  and  the  cities 
of  the  nations  fell."  As  to  the  meaning  of  "  the 
cities  of  the  nations "  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
They  are  the  strongholds  of  the  world's  sin, 
the  places  from  which  ungodliness  and  impiety 
have  ruled.  Under  the  shaking  of  the  earth- 
quake they  fall  in  ruins.  The  first  words  as  to 
"  the  great  city  "  must  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  words  which  follow  regarding 
Babylon,  and  they  are  more  difficult  to  inter- 
pret. By  some  it  is  contended  that  the  "  great 
city  "  is  Jerusalem,  by  others  that  it  is  Babylon. 
The  expression  is  one  which  the  Apocalypse 
must  itself  explain,  and  in  "seeking  the  explana- 
tion we  must  proceed  upon  the  principle  that 
in  this  book,  as  much  as  in  any  other  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  rules  of  all  good  writing 
are  followed,  and  that  the  meaning  o*f  the  same 
words  is  not  arbitrarily  changed.  When  this 
rule,  accordingly,  is  observed,  we  find  that  the 
epithet  is,  in  chap.  xi.  8,  distinctly  applied  to 
Jerusalem,  the  words  "  the  great  city,  where 
also  their  Lord  was  crucified  "  leaving  no  doubt 
upon  the  point.  But,  in  chap,  xviii.  10,  16,  18, 
19,  21,  the  same  epithet  is  not  less  distinctly 
applied  to  Babylon.  The  only  legitimate  con- 
clusion is,  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  Jerusa- 
lem and  Babylon  are  one.  This  corresponds 
exactly  to  what  we  otherwise  learn  of  the  light 
in  which  the  metropolis  of  Israel  appeared  to 
St.  John.  To  him  as  an  Apostle  of  the  Lord, 
and  during  the  time  that  he  followed  Jesus  in 
the  flesh,  Jerusalem  presented  itself  in  a  two- 
fold aspect.  It  was  the  city  of  God's  solem- 
nities, the  centre  of  the  old  Divine  theocracy, 
the  "holy  city,"  the  "beloved  city." f  But  it 
was  also  the  city  of  "  the  Jews,"  the  city  which 
scorned  and  rejected  and  crucified  its  rightful 
King.  When  in  later  life  he  beheld,  in  the  pic- 
ture once  exhibited  around  him  and  graven 
upon  his  memory,  the  type  of  the  future  history 
and  fortunes  of  the  Church,  the  two  Jerusalems 
again  rose  before  his  view,  the  one  the  emblem 
of  all  that  was  most  precious,  the  other  of  all 
that  was  most  repulsive,  in  the  eyes  both  of 
God  and  of  spiritually  enlightened  men.  The 
first  of  these  Jerusalems  is  the  true  Church  of 
Christ,  the  faithful  remnant,  the  little  flock  that 
knew  the  Good  Shepherd's  voice  and  followed 
♦Ephes.  ii.  2.  t  Chap.  xi.  2,  xx.  g. 
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Him.  The  second  is  the  degenerate  Church, 
the  mass  of  those  who  misinterpreted  the  aim 
and  spirit  of  their  calling,  and  who  by  their 
worldliness  and  sin  "  crucified  their  Lord  afresh, 
and  put  Him  to  an  open  shame."  In  the  latter 
aspect  Jerusalem  becomes  Babylon.  As  in 
chap.  xi.  8  it  became  "  spiritually,"  that  is  mys- 
tically, "  Sodom  and  Egypt,"  so  it  becomes  also 
the  mystical  Babylon,  partaker  of  that  city's  sins, 
and  doomed  to  its  fate.  This  thought  we  shall 
find  fully  expanded  in  the  following  chapter.  The 
question  may  indeed  be  asked,  how  it  comes  to 
pass  that,  if  this  representation  be  correct,  we 
should  read,  immediately  after  the  words  now 
under  consideration,  that  "  Babylon  the  great 
was  remembered  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  give 
unto  her  the  cup  of  the  wine  of  the  fierceness 
of  His  wrath."  But  the  answer  is  substantially 
contained  in  what  has  been  said.  When  Jeru- 
salem is  first  thought  of  as  "  the  great  city,"  it 
is  as  the  city  of  "  the  Jews,"  as  the  centre  and 
essence  of  those  principles  by  which  spiritual 
is  transformed  into  formal  religion,  and  all  sins 
are  permitted  to  hide  and  multiply  under  the 
cloak  of  a  merely  outward  piety.  When  it  is 
next  thought  of  as  Babylon,  the  conception  is 
extended  so  as  to  embrace,  not  a  false  Judaism 
only,  but  a  similar  falseness  in  the  bosom  of  the 
universal  Church.  Just  as  "  the  great  city 
where  also  our  Lord  was  crucified  "  widened  in 
chap.  xi.  8  to  the  thought  of  Sodom  and  Egypt, 
so  here  it  widens  to  the  thought  of  Babylon. 
May  it  not  be  added  that  we  have  thus  in  the 
mention  of  Jerusalem  and  Babylon  a  counter- 
part to  the  mention  in  chap.  xv.  3  of  "  the  song 
of  Moses  and  the  Lamb"?  These  two  expres- 
sions, as  we  have  seen,  comprehend  a  song  of 
universal  victory.  Trius  also  the  two  expres- 
sions, "the  great  city"  and  "Babylon,"  having 
one  and  the  same  idea  at  their  root,  com- 
prehend all  who  in  the  professing  Church 
of  the  whole  world  are  faithless  to  Christian 
truth. 

Further  effects  of  the  last  judgment  follow. 
"  Every  island  fled  away,  and  the  mountains 
were  not  found."  Effects  similar,  though  not  so 
terrible,  had  been  connected  with  the  sixth  Seal. 
Mountains  and  islands  had  then  been  simply 
"  moved  out  of  their  places."  *  Now  they 
"  flee  away."  Similar  effects  will  again  meet  us, 
but  in  an  enhanced  degree.f  As  yet,  while 
mountains  and  islands  flee  away,  the  earth  and 
the  heavens  remain.  In  the  last  description  of 
the  judgment  of  the  wicked  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  themselves  flee  away  from  the  face  of  Him 
•  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  no  place  is 
found  for  them.  The  climax  in  the  different 
accounts  of  what  is  substantially  the  same 
tvent  cannot  be  mistaken. 

The  same  climax  appears  in  the  statement  of 
the  next  effect,  the  "  great  hail,  every  stone 
about  the  weight  of  a  talent,"  that  is,  fully  more 
than  fifty  pounds.  No  such  weight  had  been 
spoken  of  at  the  close  of  the  seventh  Trumpet 
in  chap.  xi.  19. 

Again,  however,  there  is  no  repentance  and 
no  conversion.  Those  who  suffer  are  the  de- 
liberate and  determined  followers  of  the  beast. 
As  under  the  fourth  Bowl,  therefore,  so  under 
the  seventh  they  rather  blaspheme  God  amidst 
their  sufferings,  "  because  of  the  plague  of 
the  hail,  for  the  plague  thereof  is  exceeding 
great." 

*  Chap.  vi.  14.  t  Chap.  xx.  11. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  BEAST  AND  BABYLON. 

Revelation  xvii. 

At  the  close  of  chap.  xvi.  we  reached  the  end 
of  the  three  great  series  of  judgments  which 
constitute  the  chief  contents  of  the  Revelation 
of  St.  John, — the  series  of  the  Seals,  the  Trum- 
pets, and  the  Bowls.  It  cannot  surprise  us, 
however,  that  at  this  point  other  visions  of 
judgment  are  to  follow.  Already  we  had 
reached  the  end  at  chap.  vi.  17,  and  again  at 
chap.  xi.  18;  yet  on  both  occasions  the  same 
general  subject  was  immediately  afterwards  re- 
newed, and  the  same  truths  were  again  pre- 
sented to  us,  though  in  a  different  aspect  and 
with  heightened  colouring.  We  are  prepared 
therefore  to  meet  something  of  the  same  kind 
now.  Yet  it  is  not  the  whole  history  of  that 
"  little  season  "  with  which  the  Apocalypse  deals 
that  is  brought  under  our  notice  in  fresh  and 
striking  vision.  One  great  topic,  the  greatest 
that  has  hitherto  been  spoken  of,  is  selected  for 
fuller  treatment, — the  fall  of  Babylon.  Twice 
before  we  have  heard  of  Babylon  and  of  her 
doom, — at  chap.  xiv.  8,  when  the  second  angel 
of  the  first  group  gathered  around  the  Lord  as 
He  came  to  judgment  exclaimed,  "  Fallen, 
fallen,  is  Babylon  the  great,  which  hath  made  all 
the  nations  to  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of 
her  fornication;  "  and  again  at  chap.  xvi.  19, 
when  under  the  seventh  Bowl  we  were  told  that 
"  Babylon  the  great  was  remembered  in  the 
sight  of  God,  to  give  unto  her  the  cup  of  the 
wine  of  the  fierceness  of  His  wrath."  So  much 
importance,  however,  is  attached  by  the  Seer 
to  the  fortunes  of  this  city  that  two  chapters  of 
his  book — the  seventeenth  and  the  eighteenth — 
are  devoted  to  the  more  detailed  descriptions 
of  her  and  of  her  fate.  These  two  chapters 
form  one  of  the  most  striking,  if  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  difficult,  portions  of  his 
book.  We  have  first  to  listen  to  the  language 
of  St.  John;  and,  long  as  the  passage  is,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  take  the  whole  of  chap.  xvii.  at 
once  (xvii.). 

The  main  questions  connected  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  chapter  are,  What  are  we  to 
understand  by  the  beast  spoken  of,  and  what  by 
Babylon?  The  Seer  is  summoned  by  one  of  the 
angels  that  had  the  seven  Bowls  to  behold  a 
spectacle  which  fills  him  with  "  a  great  mar- 
velling." Thus  summoned,  he  obeys;  and  he  is 
immediately  carried  away  into  a  wilderness, 
where  he  sees  "  a  woman  sitting  upon  a  scarlet- 
coloured  beast,  full  of  names  of  blasphemy,  hav- 
ing seven  heads  and  ten  horns." 

1.  What  is  this  beast,  and  what  in  particular 
is  his  relation  to  the  beast  of  chap,  xiii.? 

At  first  sight  the  points  of  difference  appear 
to  be  neither  few  nor  unimportant.  The  order 
of  the  heads  and  of  the  horns  is  different,  the 
horns  taking  precedence  of  the  heads  in  the  ear- 
lier, the  heads  of  the  horns  in  the  later,  of  the 
two.*  The  first  is  said  to  have  had  upon  "  his 
heads  "  names  of  blasphemy;  the  second  is  "  full 
of "  such  names.f  There  are  diadems  on  the 
horns  of  the  former,  but  not  of  the  latter.^     Of 

♦  Comp.  chaps,  xiii.  1  and  xvii.  3,  7. 
tComp.  chaps,  xiii.  1  and  xvii.  3. 
t  X  Comp.  chaps,  xiii..  1  and  xvii.  3,  ta. 
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the  first  we  are  told  that  he  comes  up  "  out  of 
the  sea,"  of  the  second  that  he  is  about  to  come 
up  "  out  of  the  abyss."  *  In  addition  to  these 
particulars,  it  will  be  observed  that  several  traits 
of  the  first  beast  are  not  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  second.  These  last  points  of  dif- 
ference may  be  easily  set  aside.  They  create  no 
inconsistency  between  the  descriptions  given; 
and  we  have  already  had  occasion  for  the  re- 
mark, that  it  is  the  manner  of  the  Seer  to  en- 
large in  one  part  of  his  book  his  account  of  an 
object  also  referred  to  in  another  part.  His 
readers  are  expected  to  combine  the  different 
particulars  in  order  to  form  a  complete  con- 
ception of  the  object. 

The  more  positive  points  of  difference,  again, 
may  be  simply  and  naturally  explained.  In 
chap.  xiii.  i  the  horns  take  precedence  of  the 
heads  because  the  beast  is  beheld  rising  up  out 
of  the  sea,  the  horns  in  this  case  appearing 
before  the  heads.  In  the  second  case,  when  the 
beast  is  seen  in  the  wilderness,  the  order  of 
nature  is  preserved.  The  distribution  of  the 
names  of  blasphemy  is  in  all  probability  to  be 
accounted  for  in  a  similar  manner.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  the  Seer  beholds  them  in  chap.  xiii. 
his  attention  has  been  arrested  by  the  heads  of 
the  beast,  and  he  has  not  yet  seen  the  whole 
body.  When  he  beholds  them  in  chap,  xvii., 
the  entire  beast  is  before  him,  and  is  "  full  of  " 
such  names.  The  presence  of  diadems  upon  the 
ten  horns  in  the  first,  and  their  absence  in  the 
second,  beast  depend  upon  the  consideration 
that  it  is  a  common  method  of  St.  John  to  dwell 
upon  an  object  presented  to  him  ideally  before 
he  treats  it  historically.!  We  know  that  the  ten 
horns  are  ten  kings  or  kingdoms;  t  and  the 
diadem  is  the  appropriate  symbol  of  royalty. 
When  therefore  we  think  of  the  beast  in  his 
ideal  or  ultimate  manifestation  in  the  ten  kings 
of  whom  we  are  shortly  to  read,  we  think  of 
the  horns  as  crowned  with  diadems;  and  it  is 
thus  accordingly  that  we  see  the  beast  in  chap, 
xiii.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  point  immedi- 
ately before  us  "  the  ten  kings  have  received  no 
kingdom  as  yet;"§  and  the  diadems  are  want- 
ing. The  application  of  this  principle  further 
explains  the  difference  between  what  are  appar- 
ently two  origins  for  these  beasts, — "  the  sea  " 
and  "  the  abyss."  The  former  is  mentioned  in 
chap,  xiii.,  because  there  we  have  the  beast  be- 
fore us  in  himself,  and  in  the  source  from  which 
he  springs.  The  latter  is  mentioned  in  chap, 
xvii.,  because  the  beast  has  now  reached  a  defi- 
nite period  of  his  history  to  which  the  coming 
up  out  of  "  the  abyss  "  belongs.  The  "  sea " 
is  his  real  source;  the  "abyss"  has  been  only 
his  temporary  abode.  The  monster  springs  out 
of  the  sea,  lives,  dies,  goes  into  the  abyss,  rises 
from  the  dead,  is  roused  to  his  last  paroxysm 
of  rage,  is  defeated,  and  passes  into  perdition.  || 
This  last  is  his  "  history "  in  chap,  xvii.,  and 
that  history  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  what  is 
stated  of  him  in  chap,  xiii., — that  by  nature  he 
comes  up  out  of  the  sea. 

While  the  points  of  difference  between  the 
beasts  of  chap.  xiii.  and  chap.  xvii.  may  thus 
without  difficulty  be  reconciled,  the  points  of 
agreement  are  such  as  to  lead  directly  to  the 
identification  of  the  two.  Some  of  these  have 
already  come  under  our  notice  in   speaking  of 

*  Comp.  chaps,  xiii.  i  and  xvii.  8. 
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the  differences.  Others  are  still  more  striking. 
Thus  the  beast  of  chap.  xiii.  is  described  as  the 
vicegerent  of  the  dragon;  and  the  object  of 
the  dragon  is  to  make  war  upon  the  remnant 
of  the  woman's  seed.  When  therefore  we  find 
the  beast  of  chap.  xvii.  engaged  in  the  same 
work,  we  must  either  resort  to  the  most  un- 
likely of  all  conclusions — that  the  dragon  has 
two  vicegerents — or  we  must  admit  that  the 
two  beasts  are  one.  Again,  the  characteristic 
of  a  rising  from  the  dead  is  so  unexpected  and 
mysterious  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  as- 
sign it  to  two  different  agencies;  yet  we  for- 
merly saw  that  this  characteristic  belongs  to  the 
beast  of  chap,  xiii.,  and  we  shall  immediately 
see  that  it  belongs  also  to  that  of  chap.  xvii. 
Nay,  more,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  both  in  chap, 
xiii.  and  in  chap.  xvii.  the  marvelling  of  the 
world  after  the  beast  is  connected  with  his 
resurrection  state.  This  was  undoubtedly  the 
case  in  chap,  xiii.;  and  in  the  present  chapter 
the  cause  of  the  world's  astonishment  is  not  less 
expressly  said  to  be  its  beholding  in  the  beast 
"  how  that  he  was,  and  is  not,  and  shall  be 
present."  Let  us  add  to  what  has  been  said 
that  the  figures  of  the  Apocalypse  are  the 
product  of  so  rich  and  fertile  an  imagination 
that,  had  a  difference  between  the  two  beasts 
been  intended,  it  would,  we  may  believe,  have 
been  more  distinctly  marked;  and  the  conclu- 
sion is  inevitable  that  the  beast  before  us  is  that 
also  of  the  thirteenth  chapter. 

Turning  then  to  the  beast  as  here  repre- 
sented, we  have  to  note  one  or  two  particulars 
regarding  him,  either  new  or  stated  with  greater 
fulness  and  precision  than  before;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  we  have  the  explanation  of  the  angel 
to  help  us  in  interpreting  the  vision. 

(1)  The  beast  "was,  and'is  not,  and  is  about 
to  come  up  out  of  the  abyss:  and  he  goeth  into 
perdition."  The  words  are  a  travesty  of  what 
we  read  of  the  Son  of  man  in  chap.  i. :  "I  am 
the  first  and  the  last,  and  the  living  One;  and 
I  became  dead:  and,  behold,  I  am  alive  for  ever- 
more." *  An  antichrist  is  before  us,  who  has 
been  slaughtered  unto  death,  and  the  stroke  of 
whose  death  shall  be  healed.f  Still  further  we 
seem  entitled  to  infer  that  when  this  beast  ap- 
pears he  shall  have  the  marks  of  his  death  upon 
him.  "  They  that  dwell  on  the  earth  shall  mar- 
vel when  they  behold  the  beast,  how  that  he 
was,  and  is  not,  and  shall  be  present."  The  in- 
ference is  fair  that  there  must  be  something 
"  visible  "  upon  him  by  which  these  different 
states  may  be  distinguished.  In  other  words, 
the  beast  exhibits  marks  which  show  that  he  had 
both  died  and  passed  through  death.  He  is  the 
counterpart  of  "  the  Lamb  standing  as  though 
it  had  been   slaughtered."  J 

(2)  "  The  seven  heads  are  seven  mountains, 
on  which  the  woman  sitteth.  And  they  are 
seven  kings:  the  five  are  fallen,  the  one  is,  the 
other  is  not  yet  come;  and  when  he  cometh,  he 
must  continue  a  little  while."  Notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary  by  numer- 
ous and  able  expositors,  these  words  cannot  be 
applied  directly  to  any  seven  emperors  of 
Rome.  It  may  be  granted  that  the  Seer  had 
the  thought  of  Rome  sitting  upon  its  seven  hills 
in  his  eye  as  one  of  the  manifestations  of  the 
beast,  but  the  whole  tenor  of  his  language  is  too 
wide  and  comprehensive  to  permit  the  thought 
that  the  beast  itself  is  Rome.     Besides  this,  the 

*  Chap.  i.  18.  t  Comp.  chap.  xiii.  3.         JChap.  v.  6. 
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heads  are  spoken  of  as  being  also  "  moun- 
tains; "  and  we  cannot  say  of  any  five  of  the 
seven  hills  of  Rome  that  they  "  are  fallen,"  or 
of  any  one  of  them  that  it  is  "  not  yet  come." 
Nor  could  even  any  five  successive  kings  of 
Rome  be  described  as  "  fallen,"  for  that  word 
denotes  passing  away,  not  simply  by  death,  but 
by  violent  and  conspicuous  overthrow;  *  and  no 
series  of  five  emperors  in  other  respects  suita- 
ble to  the  circumstances  can  be  mentioned  some 
of  whom  at  least  did  not  die  peaceably  in  their 
beds.  Finally,  the  word  "  kings "  in  the  lan- 
guage of  prophecy  denotes,  not  personal  kings, 
but  kingdoms.!  These  seven  "  mountains  "  or 
seven  "  kings,"  therefore,  are  the  manifestations 
of  the  beast  in  successive  eras  of  oppression  suf- 
fered by  the  people  of  God.  Egypt,  Assyria, 
Babylonia,  Persia,  and  Greece  are  the  first  five; 
and  they  are  "  fallen  " — fallen  in  the  open  ruin 
which  they  brought  upon  themselves  by  wicked- 
ness. Rome  is  the  sixth,  and  "  it  is "  in  the 
Apostle's  days.  The  seventh  will  come  when 
Rome,  beheld  by  the  Seer  as  on  the  brink  of 
destruction,  has  perished,  and  when  its  mighty 
empire  has  been  rent  in  pieces.  These  pieces 
will  then  be  the  ten  horns  which  occupy  the 
place  of  the  seventh  head.  They  will  be  even 
more  wicked  and  more  oppressive  to  the  true 
followers  of  Christ  than  the  great  single  em- 
pires which  preceded  them.  In  them  the  anti- 
christian  might  of  the  beast  will  culminate. 
They  are  "  ten "  in  number.  They  cover  the 
whole  "  earth."  That  universality  of  dominion 
which  was  always  the  beast's  ideal  will  then  be- 
come his  actual  possession.  They  "  receive  au- 
thority as  kings  with  the  beast  for  one  hour;" 
and  together  with  him  they  shall  rage'  against 
the  Lamb.     Hence — 

(3)  "  And  the  beast  that  was,  and  is  not,  is 
himself  also  an  eighth,  and  is  of  the  seven." 
The  reader  will  notice  that  the  expression  of  the 
eighth  verse  of  the  chapter  "  and  is  about  to 
come  up  out  of  the  abyss,"  as  also  another  ex- 
pression of  the  same  verse,  "  and  shall  be  pres- 
ent," are  here  dropped.  We  have  met  with  a 
similar  omission  in  the  case  of  the  Lord  Him- 
self at  chap.  xi.  17,  and  the  explanation  now  is 
the  same  as  then.  The  beast  can  no  more  be 
thought  of  as  "  about  to  come  up  out  of  the 
abyss,"  because  he  is  viewed  as  come,  or  as 
about  "  to  be  present,"  because  he  is  present. 
In  other  words,  the  beast  has  attained  the  high- 
est point  of  his  history  and  action.  He  has 
reached  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  our 
Lord  after  His  resurrection  and  exaltation, 
when  all  authority  was  given  Him  both  in 
heaven  and  on  earth,  and  when  He  began  the 
dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  founding  His  Church, 
strengthening  her  for  the  execution  of  her  mis- 
sion, and  perfecting  her  for  her  glorious  future. 
In  like  manner,  at  the  time  here  spoken  of,  the 
beast  is  at  the  summit  of  his  evil  influence.  In 
one  sense  he  is  the  same  beast  as  he  was  in 
Egypt,  in  Assyria,  in  Babylonia,  in  Persia,  in 
Greece,  and  in  Rome.  In  another  sense  he  is 
not  the  same,  for  the  wickedness  of  all  these 
earlier  stages  has  been  concentrated  into  one. 
He  has  "  great  wrath,  knowing  that  he  has  but 
a  short  season." %  At  the  last  moment  he  rages 
with  the  keen  and  determined  energy  of  despair. 

*  Comp.  chaps,  vi.  13  ;  viii.  10.  ix.  1  ;  xi.  13 ;  xiv.  8  ;  xvi. 
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Thus  he  may  be  spoken  of  as  "  an  eighth;  "  and 
thus  he  is  also  "  of  the  seven,"  not  one  of  the 
seven,  but  the  highest,  and  fiercest,  and  most 
cruel  embodiment  of  them  all.  Thus  also  he  is 
identified  with  the  "  Little  Horn  "  of  Daniel, 
which  has  "  eyes  like  the  eyes  of  a  man,  and  a 
mouth  speaking  great  things."  *  That  Little 
Horn  takes  the  place  of  three  out  of  the  ten 
horns  which  are  plucked  up  by  the  roots;  that 
is,  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  horns.  It  is 
thus  itself  an  eighth;  and  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  notice  that  in  the  science  of  numbers 
the  number  eight  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new 
life,  with  quickened  and  heightened  powers. 
Thus  also  fresh  light  is  thrown  upon  the  state- 
ment which  so  closely  follows  the  description 
of  the  beast, — that  "  he  goeth  into  perdition." 
As  in  the  case  of  Belshazzar,  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  of  the  traitor  Judas,  the  instant 
when  he  reaches  the  summit  of  his  guilty  am- 
bition is  also  the  instant  of  his  fall. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  meaning  of 
the  "  Babylon  "  spoken  of  in  this  chapter,  it 
may  be  well  to  recall  for  a  moment  the  principle 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  exposition  now  given 
of  the  "  beast."  That  principle  is  that  St.  John 
sees  in  the  world-power,  or  power  of  the  world, 
the  contrast,  or  travesty,  or  mocking  counter- 
part of  the  true  Christ,  of  the  world's  rightful 
King.  The  latter  lived,  died,  was  buried,  rose 
from  the  grave,  and  returned  to  His  Father  to 
work  with  quickened  energy  and  to  enjoy  ever- 
lasting glory;  the  former  lived,  was  brought  to 
naught  by  Christ,  was  plunged  into  the  abyss, 
came  up  out  of  the  abyss,  reached  his  highest 
point  of  influence,  and  went  into  perdition. 
Such  is  the  form  in  which  the  Seer's  visions 
take  possession  of  his  mind;  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  mould  of  thought  is  precisely  the  same 
as  that  of  chap.  xx.  The  fact  that  it  is  so  may 
be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  the  interpretation 
yet  to  be  offered  of  that  chapter  is  correct. 

It  may  be  further  noticed  that  the  beast's 
being  brought  to  naught  and  being  sent  into  the 
abyss  takes  place  under  the  sixth,  or  Roman, 
head.  We  know  that  this  was  actually  the  case, 
because  it  was  under  the  Roman  government 
that  our  Lord  gained  His  victory.  The  history 
of  the  beast,  however,  does  not  close  with  this 
defeat.  He  must  rise  again;  and  he  does  this 
as  the  seventh  head,  which  is  associated  with 
the  ten  horns.  In  them  and  "  with  "  them  he 
assumes  a  greater  power  than  ever,  gaining  all 
the  additional  force  which  is  connected  with  a 
resurrection  life.  The  objection  may  indeed  be 
made  that  such  an  exposition  is  not  in  cor- 
respondence either  with  the  view  taken  in  this 
commentary  that  the  beast  is  active  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  or  with 
those  facts  of  history  which  show  that,  instead 
of  falling.  Rome  continued  to  exist  for  a  length- 
ened period  after  the  completion  of  the  Re- 
deemer's victory.  .         .     . 

But,  as  to  the  first  of  these  difficulties,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  think  that  the  beast  rages  in 
his  highest  and  ultimate  form  from  the  very 
instant  when  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead  and  as- 
cended to  His  Father.  That  was  rather  the 
moment  of  the  beast's  destruction,  the  moment 
when,  under  the  sixth  head,  he  "  is  and  is  not; 
and  a  certain  extent  of  time  must  be  interposed 
before  he  rises  in  his  new,  or  seventh, .  head. 
The  Seer,  too,  deals  largely  in  climax;  and, 
*  Dan.  vii.  7,  8. 
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although  in  doing  so  he  is  always  occupied  with 
the  climactic  idea  rather  than  with  the  time 
needed  for  its  manifestation,  the  element  of 
time,  if  our  attention  is  called  to  it,  must  be 
allowed  its  place.  Now  in  the  development  of 
the  beast  there  is  climax.  In  chap.  xi.  7  it  is 
said  that  "  the  beast  that  cometh  up  out  of  the 
abyss  shall  make  war  with  "  the  two  faithful 
witnesses  "  when  they  shall  have  finished  their 
testimony,"  and  this  finishing  of  their  testimony 
implies  time.  Again,  in  chap.  xii.  17  the  in- 
creased wrath  of  the  dragon  against  the  rem- 
nant of  the  woman's  seed  appears  to  be  subse- 
quent to  the  persecution  of  the  woman  in  the 
same  chapter.*  No  doubt  the  thought  of  the 
increased  wrath  of  the  dragon  is  the  main 
point,  but  it  may  be  quite  truly  said  that  some 
time  at  least  is  needed  for  the  increase.  The 
view,  therefore,  that  the  beast  rages  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  from  the  mo- 
ment when  he  rises  after  his  fall,  or,  in  other 
words,  is  loosed  after  having  been  shut  up  into 
the  abyss,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  view  that 
his  rage  goes  on  augmenting  until  it  attains  its 
culminating  point. 

The  answer  to  the  second  difficulty  is  to  be 
found  in  the  consideration  that  to  the  Seer  the 
whole  Christian  era  appears  no  more  than  "  a 
little  season,"  in  which  events  must  follow 
closely  on  one  another,  so  closely  that  the  time 
required  for  their  evolution  passes  almost  en- 
tirely, if  not  indeed  entirely,  out  of  his  field  of 
vision.  He  has  no  thought  that  Rome  will  last 
for  centuries.  "  The  times  or  the  seasons  the 
Father  hath  set  within  His  own  authority."  f 
The  guilt  of  Rome  is  so  dark  and  frightful  that 
the  Seer  can  fix  his  mind  upon  nothing  but  that 
overthrow  which  shall  be  the  just  punishment  of 
her  crimes.  She  is  not  to  be  doomed;  she  is 
doomed.  She  is  not  to  perish;  she  is  perishing. 
Divine  vengeance  has  already  overtaken  her. 
Her  last  hour  is  come;  and  the  ten  kings  who 
are  to  follow  her  are  already  upon  their  thrones. 
Thus  these  kings  come  into  immediate  juxtapo- 
sition with  the  beast  in  that  last  stage  of  his 
history  which  had  begun,  but  had  not  reached 
its  greatest  intensity,  before  Rome  is  supposed 
to  fall. 

2.  The  second  figure  of  this  chapter  now 
meets  us;  and  we  have  to  ask,  Who  is  the 
woman  that  sits  on  the  beast?  or,  What  is 
meant  by  Babylon? 

No  more  important  question  can  be  asked  in 
connection  with  the  interpretation  of  the  Apoc- 
alypse. The  thought  of  Babylon  is  evidently 
one  by  which  the  writer  is  moved  to  a  greater 
than  ordinary  degree.  Twice  already  have  we 
had  premonitions  of  her  doom,  and  that  in  lan- 
guage which  shows  how  deeply  it  was  felt.J  In 
the  passage  before  us  he  is  awed  by  the  contem- 
plation of  her  splendour  and  her  guilt.  And 
in  chap,  xviii.  he  describes  the  lamentation  of 
the  world  over  her  fate  in  language  of  almost 
unparalleled  sublimity  and  pathos.  What  is 
Babylon?  We  must  make  up  our  minds  upon 
the  point,  or  the  effort  to  interpret  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John  can  result  in  nothing  but  defeat. 

Very  various  opinions  have  been  entertained 
as  to  the  meaning  of  Babylon,  of  which  the 
most  famous  are  that  the  word  is  a  name  for 
papal  Rome,  pagan  Rome,  or  a  great  world-city 
of  the   future   which   shall    stand   to   the   whole 

*  Chap.  xii.  13.        t  Acts  i.  7.        J  Chaps,  xiv.  8;  xvi.  19. 


earth  in  a  relation  similar  to  that  occupied  by 
Rome  towards  the  world  of  its  day.  These 
opinions  cannot  be  discussed  here;  and  no  more 
can  be  attempted  than  to  show,  with  as  much 
brevity  as  possible,  that  by  Babylon  is  to  be  un- 
derstood the  degenerate  Church,  or  that  princi- 
ple of  degenerate  religion  which  allies  itself 
with  the  world,  and  more  than  all  else  brings 
dishonour  upon  the  name  and  the  cause  of 
Christ. 

(1)  Babylon  is  the  representative  of  religious, 
not  civil,  degeneracy  and  wickedness.  She  is  a 
harlot,  and  her  name  is  associated  with  the  most 
reckless  and  unrestrained  fornication.  But 
fornication  and  adultery  are  throughout  the  Old 
Testament  the  emblem  of  religious  degeneracy, 
and  not  of  civil  misrule.  In  numerous  passages 
familiar  to  every  reader  of  Scripture  both 
terms  are  employed  to  describe  the  departure  of 
Israel  from  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and  a  holy 
life  to  the  worship  of  idols  and  the  degrading 
sensuality  by  which  such  worship  was  every- 
where accompanied.  Nor  ought  we  to  imagine 
that  adultery,  not  fornication,  is  the  most  suita- 
ble expression  for  religious  degeneracy.  In 
some  important  respects  the  latter  is  the  more 
suitable  of  the  two.  It  brings  out  more 
strongly  the  ideas  of  playing  the  harlot  with 
"  many  lovers  "  *  and  of  sinning  for  "  hire."  + 
In  this  sense  then  it  seems  proper  to  understand 
the  charge  of  fornication  brought  in  so  many 
passages  of  the  Apocalypse  against  Babylon. 
Not  in  their  civil,  but  in  their  religious,  aspect 
have  the  kings  of  the  earth  committed  fornica- 
tion with  her,  and  they  that  dwell  on  the  earth 
been  made  drunk  with  the  wine  of  her  fornica- 
tion. Her  sin  has  been  that  of  leading  men 
astray  from  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and 
of  substituting  for  the  purity  and  unworldliness 
of  Christian  living  the  irreligious  and  worldly 
spirit  of  the  "  earth."  To  this  it  may  be  added 
that,  had  Babylon  not  been  the  symbol  of  reli- 
gious declension,  she  could  hardly  have  borne 
upon  her  forehead  the  term  "  mystery."  St. 
John  could  not  have  used  a  word  connected 
only  with  religious  associations  to  express 
anything  but  a  religious  state  awakening  the 
awe,  and  wonder,  and  perplexity  of  a  religious 
mind.  Babylon,  therefore,  represents  persons 
who  are  not  only  sinful,  but  who  have  fallen 
into  sin  by  treachery  to  a  high  and  holy  stand- 
ard formerly  acknowledged  by  them. 

(2)  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  allude  to 
a  fact  which  must  immediately  receive  further 
notice,— that  to  the  eye  of  St.  John  there  is  an 
aspect  of  Jerusalem  different  from  that  in  which 
she  is  regarded  as  the  holy  and  beloved  city 
of  God.  Jerusalem  in  that  aspect  and  Babylon 
are  one.  Each  is  "  the  great  city,"  and  the 
same  epithet  could  not  be  applied  to  both  were 
they  not  to  be  identified.  Not  only  so.  The 
words  here  used  of  Babylon  lead  us  directly  to 
what  our  Lord  once  said  of  Jerusalem. 
"Therefore,"  said  Jesus,  "behold,  I  send  unto 
you  prophets,  and  wise  men,  and  scribes:  some 
of  them  shall  ye  kill  and  crucify;  and  some  of 
them  shall  ye  scourge  in  your  synagogues,  and 
persecute  from  city  to  city:  that  upon  you  may 
come  all  the  righteous  blood  shed  on  the  earth, 
from  the  blood  of  Abel  the  righteous  unto  the 
blood  of  Zachariah  son  of  Barachiah,  whom  ye 
slew  between  the  sanctuary  and  the  altar. 
Verily   I   say  unto   you,   All   these  things   shall 
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come  upon  this  generation."*  Precisely  simi- 
lar to  this  is  the  language  of  the  Seer,  "  And 
I  saw  the  woman  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the 
saints,  and  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of 
Jesus." 

It  may  indeed  be  thought  impossible  that 
under  any  circumstances  whatever  St.  John 
could  have  applied  an  epithet  like  that  of  Baby- 
lon, steeped  in  so  many  associations  of  lust,  and 
bloodshed,  and  oppression,  to  the  metropolis 
of  Israel,  the  city  of  God.  But  in  this  very 
book  he  has  illustrated  the  reverse.  He  has 
already  spoken  of  Jerusalem  as  represented  by 
names  felt  by  a  pious  Jew  to  be  the  most  terri- 
ble of  the  Old  Testament, — "  Sodom  and 
Egypt."f  The  prophets  before  him  had  em- 
ployed language  no  less  severe.  "  Hear  the 
word  of  the  Lord,"  said  Isaiah,  addressing  the 
inhabitants  of  the  holy  city,  "  ye  rulers  of 
Sodom;  give  ear  unto  the  law  of  our  God,  ye 
people  of  Gomorrah,"  X  and  again,  "  How  is  the 
faithful  city  become  an  harlot,  she  that  was  full 
of  judgment!  righteousness  lodged  in  her;  but 
now  murderers;  "§  whilst  the  degenerate  me- 
tropolis of  Israel  is  not  unfrequently  painted  by 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  and  other  prophets  in 
colours  than  which  none  more  dark  or  repulsive 
can  be  conceived. 

In  forming  a  conclusion  upon  this  point,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  to  the  eye  of  the 
faithful  in  Israel,  and  certainly  of  St.  John, 
there  were  two  Jerusalems,  the  one  true,  the 
other  false,  to  its  heavenly  King;  and  that  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  feelings  of  admiration, 
love,  and  devotion  with  which  they  turned  to 
the  one  were  those  of  pain,  indignation,  and 
alienation  with  which  they  turned  from  the 
other.  The  latter  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  "  the 
Jews,"  is  that  of  which  the  Apocalyptist  thinks 
when  he  speaks  of  it  as  Babylon;  and,  looking 
upon  the  city  in  this  aspect  as  he  did,  the  whole 
language  of  the  Old  Testament  fully  justifies 
him  in  applying  to  it  the  opprobrious  name. 

(3)  The  contrast  between  the  new  Jerusalem 
and  Babylon  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  We 
have  already  more  than  once  had  occasion  to 
allude  to  the  principle  of  antithesis,  or  con- 
trast, as  affording  an  important  rule  of  inter- 
pretation in  many  passages  of  this  book.  No- 
where is  it  more  distinctly  marked  or  more  ap- 
plicable than  in  the  case  before  us.  The  con- 
trast has  been  drawn  out  by  a  recent  writer  in 
the   following  words: 

"  These  prophecies  present  two  broadly  con- 
trasted '  women,'  identified  with  two  broadly 
contrasted  'cities,'  one  reality  being  in (  each 
case  doubly  represented:  as  a  'woman'  and 
as  a  'city.'  The  harlot  and  Babylon  are  one; 
the  bride  and  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  are  one. 

"  The  two  women  are  contrasted  in  every  par- 
ticular that  is  mentioned  about  them:  the  one  is 
pure  as  purity  itself,  '  made  ready  '  and  fit  for 
heaven's  unsullied  holiness,  the  other  foul  as 
corruption  could  make  her,  fit  only  for  the  fires 
of  destruction. 

"  The  one  belongs  to  the  Lamb,  who  loves 
her  as  the  bridegroom  loves  the  bride;  the  other 
is  associated  with  a  wild  beast,  and  with  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  who  ultimately  hate  and  de- 
stroy her.  •      . 

"  The  one  is  clothed  with  fine  linen,  and  in 
another  place  is  said  to  be  clothed  with  the  sun 
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and  crowned  with  a  coronet  of  stars:  that  is, 
robed  in  Divine  righteousness  and  resplendent 
with  heavenly  glory;  the  other  is  attired  in  scar- 
let and  gold,  in  jewels  and  pearls,  gorgeous  in- 
deed, but  with  earthly  splendour  only.  The  one 
is  represented  as  a  chaste  virgin,  espoused  to 
Christ;  the  other  is  mother  of  harlots  and 
abominations  of  the  earth. 

"  The  one  is  persecuted,  pressed  hard  by  the 
dragon,  driven  into  the  wilderness,  and  well- 
nigh  overwhelmed;  the  other  is  drunken  with 
martyr  blood,  and  '  seated  on  '  a  beast  which 
has  received  its  power  from  the  persecuting 
dragon. 

"  The  one  sojourns  in  solitude  in  the  wil- 
derness; the  other  reigns  'in  the  wilderness' 
over  peoples,  and  nations,  and  kindreds,  and 
tongues. 

:'  The  one  goes  in  with  the  Lamb  to  the  mar- 
riage supper,  amid  the  glad  hallelujahs;  the 
other  is  stripped,  insulted,  torn,  and  destroyed 
by  her  guilty  paramours. 

"  We  lose  sight  of  the  bride  amid  the  ef- 
fulgence of  heavenly  glory  and  joy,  and  of  the 
harlot  amid  the  gloom  and  darkness  of  the 
smoke  that  '  rose  up  for  ever  and  ever.'  " 

A  contrast  presented  in  so  many  striking  par- 
ticulars leaves  only  one  conclusion  possible. 
The  two  cities  are  £he  counterparts  of  one  an- 
other. But  we  know  that  by  the  first  is  repre- 
sented the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife,  or  the  true 
Church  of  Christ  as,  separated  from  the  world, 
she  remains  faithful  to  her  Lord,  is  purified 
from  sin,  and  is  made  meet  for  that  eternal 
home  into  which  there  enters  nothing  that  de- 
files. What  can  the  other  be  but  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  false  and  degenerate  Church,  of 
a  Church  that  has  yielded  to  the  temptations  of 
the  world,  and  has  turned  back  in  heart  from 
the  trials  of  the  wilderness  to  the  flesh-pots 
of  Egypt?  Every  feature  of  the  description  an- 
swers, although  with  the  heightened  colour  of 
ideal  portraiture,  to  what  such  a  professing  but 
degenerate  Church  becomes, — the  pride,  the 
show,  the  love  of  luxury,  the  subordination  of 
the  future  to  the  present.  Even  her  very  cru- 
elty to  the  poor  saints  of  God  is  drawn  from 
actual  reality,  and  has  been  depicted  upon  many 
a  page  of  history.  With  the  meek  and  lowly 
followers  of  Jesus,  whose  life  is  a  constant  pro- 
test that  the  things  of  time  are  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  eternity,  none  have  less 
sympathy  than  those  who  have  a  name  to  live 
while  they  are  dead.  The  world  may  admire, 
even  while  it  cannot  understand,  these  little 
ones,  these  lambs  of  the  flock;  but  to  those  who 
seek  the  life  that  now  is  by  the  help  of  the  life 
that  is  to  come  they  are  a  perpetual  reproach, 
and  they  are  felt  to  be  so.  Therefore  they  are 
persecuted  in  s.uch  manner  and  to  such  degree 
as  the  times  will  tolerate. 

One  other  remark  has  to  be  made  upon  the 
identification  of  Jerusalem  and  Babylon  by  the 
Seer.  It  has  been  said  that  he  has  one  special 
aspect  of  the  metropolis  of  Israel  in  his  eye. 
Yet  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  he  confines  him- 
self to  that  metropolis.  As  on  so  many  other 
occasions,  he  starts  from  what  is  limited  and 
local  only  to  pass  in  thought  to  what  is  unlim- 
ited and  universal.  His  Jerusalem,  his  Babylon, 
is  not  the  literal  city.  She  is  "  the ;  great  harlot 
that  sitteth  upon  many  waters;"  and  the 
waters  which  thou  sawest."  says  the  angel  to 
the  Seer,  "  are  peoples,  and  multitudes,  and  na- 
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tions,  and  tongues."  *  The  fourfold  division 
guides  us,  as  usual,  to  the  thought  of  dominion 
over  the  whole  earth.  Babylon  is  not  the  Je- 
rusalem only  of  "  the  Jews."  She  is  the  great 
Church  of  God  throughout  the  world  when  that 
Church  becomes  faithless  to  her  true  Lord  and 
King. 

Babylon  then  is  not  pagan  Rome.  No  doubt 
seven  mountains  are  spoken  of  on  which  the 
woman  sitteth.  But  this  was  not  peculiar  to 
Rome.  Both  Babylon  and  Jerusalem  are  also 
said  to  have  been  situated  upon  seven  hills;  and 
even  if  we  had  before  us,  as  we  certainly  may 
have,  a  distinct  reference  to  Rome,  it  would  be 
only  because  Rome  was  one  of  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  beast,  and  because  the  city  afforded 
a  suitable  point  of  departure  for  a  wider  survey. 
The  very  closing  words  of  the  chapter,  upon 
which  so  much  stress  is  laid  by  those  who  find 
the  harlot  in  pagan  Rome,  negative,  instead  of 
justifying,  the  supposition:  "And  the  woman 
whom  thou  sawest  is  the  great  city,  which 
reigneth  over  the  kings  of  the  earth."  Rome 
never  possessed  such  universal  dominion  as  is 
here  referred  to.  She  may  illustrate,  but  she 
cannot  exhaust,  that  subtler,  more  penetrating, 
and  more  widespread  spirit  which  is  in  the 
Seer's  view. 

Again,  Babylon  cannot  be  papal  Rome.  As  in 
the  last  case,  there  may  indeed  be  a  most  inti- 
mate connection  between  her  and  one  of  the 
manifestations  of  Babylon.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  of  the  papal  Church  as  the  guide,  the 
counsellor,  and  the  inspirer  of  anticl.ristian  ef- 
forts to  dethrone  the  Redeemer,  and  to  substi- 
tute the  world  or  the  devil  in  His  stead.  The 
papal  Church  has  toiled,  and  suffered,  and  died 
for  Christ.     Babylon  never  did  so. 

Nor,  finally,  can  we  think  of  Babylon  as  a 
great  city  of  the  future  which  shall  stand  to  the 
kings  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth  in  a  relation 
similar  to  that  in  which  ancient  Rome  stood 
to  the  kings  and  kingdoms  of  her  day.  Wholly 
apart  from  the  impossibility  of  our  forming  any 
clear  conception  of  such  a  city,  the  want  of  the 
religious  or  spiritual  element  is  fatal  to  the 
theory. 

One  explanation  alone  seems  to  meet  the 
conditions  of  the  case.  Babylon  is  the  world 
in  the  Church.  In  whatever  section  of  the 
Church,  or  in  whatever  age  of  her  history,  an 
unspiritual  and  earthly  element  prevails,  there  is 
Babylon. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  two  great  figures  of 
this  chapter  separately.  We  have  still  to  speak 
of  their  relation  to  one  another,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  brought  suddenly  and  for 
ever  to  a  close. 

This  relation  appears  in  the  words,  "  I  saw  a 
woman  sitting  upon  a  scarlet-coloured  beast," 
and  in  later  words  of  the  chapter:  "  the  beast 
that  carried  her."  The  woman  then  is  not  sub- 
ordinate to  the  beast,  but  is  rather  his  controller 
and  guide.  And  this  relation  is  precisely  what 
we  should  expect.  The  beast  is  before  us  in  his 
final  stage,  in  that  immediately  preceding  his 
own  destruction.  He  is  no  longer  in  the  form 
of  Egypt,  or  Assyria,  or  Babylonia,  or  Persia, 
or  Greece,  or  Rome.  These  six  forms  of  his 
manifestation  have  passed  away.  The  restrainer 
has  been  withdrawn.]  and  the  beast  has  stepped 
forth  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power.  He  has 
been  revealed  as  the  "  ten  horns  "  which  occupy 
*  Chap.  xvii.  15.  +  Comp.  2  Thess  ii.  7. 


the  place  of  the  seventh  head;  and  these  ten 
horns  are  ten  kings  who,  having  now  received 
their  kingdoms  and  with  their  kingdoms  their 
diadems,  are  the  actual  manifestation  in  history 
of  the  beast  as  he  had  been  seen  in  his  ideal 
form  in  chap.  xiii.  The  beast  is  therefore  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  partly  in  its  secularising  in- 
fluence, partly  in  its  brute  force,  in  that  tyranny 
and  oppression  which  it  exercises  against  the 
children  of  God.  The  woman,  again,  is  the 
spirit  of  false  religion  and  religious  zeal,  which 
had  shown  itself  under  all  previous  forms  of 
worldly  domination,  and  which  was  destined  to  ♦ 
show  itself  more  than  ever  under  the  last.  To 
the  eye  of  St.  John  this  spirit  was  not  confined 
to  Christian  times.  The  woman,  considered  in 
herself,  is  not  simply  the  false  Christian  Church. 
She  is  so  at  the  moment  when  we  behold  her 
on  the  field  of  history.  But  St.  John  did  not 
believe  that  saving  truth,  the  truth  which  unites 
us  to  Christ,  the  truth  which  is  "  of  God,"  was 
to  be  found  in  Christianity  alone.  It  had  ex- 
isted in  Judaism,  it  had  existed  even  in 
Heathenism,  for  in  his  Gospel  he  remem- 
bers and  quotes  the  words  of  our  Lord  in 
which  Jesus  says,  "  And  other  sheep  I  have, 
which  are  not  of  this  fold:  them  also  I  must 
bring,  and  they  shall  hear  My  voice;  and  they 
shall  become  one  flock,  one  Shepherd."  *  As 
then  Divine  truth,  the  light  which  never  ceases 
to  contend  with  the  darkness,  had  been  present 
in  the  world  under  every  one  of  its  successive 
kingdoms,  so  also  perversions  of  that  truth  had 
never  failed  to  be  present  by  its  side.  All  along 
the  line  of  past  history,  in  Heathenism  as  well  as 
in  Judaism,  the  ideal  bride  of  Christ  had  been 
putting  on  her  ornaments  to  meet  the  Bride- 
groom; and  not  less  all  along  the  same  line  had 
the  harlot  been  arraying  herself  in  purple  and 
scarlet  and  decking  herself  with  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones  and  jewels,  that  she  might  tempt 
men  to  resist  the  influence  of  their  rightful 
King.  The  harlot  had  been  always  thus  supe- 
rior to  the  beast.  The  beast  had  only  the  pow- 
ers of  this  world  at  his  command;  the  harlot 
wielded  the  powers  of  another  and  a  higher 
world.  The  one  dealt  only  with  the  seen  and 
temporal,  the  other  with  the  unseen  and  eternal; 
the  one  with  material  forces,  the  other  with 
those  spiritual  forces  which  reach  the  profound- 
est  depths  of  the  human  heart  and  give  rise  to 
the  greatest  movements  of  human  history.  The 
woman  is  therefore  superior  to  the  beast.  She 
inspires  and  animates  him.  The  beast  only 
lends  her  the  material  strength  needed  for  the 
execution  of  her  plans.  In  the  war,  accord- 
ingly, which  is  carried  on  by  the  ten  kings  who 
have  "  one  mind,  and  who  give  their  power  and 
authority  unto  the  beast,"  in  the  war  which  the 
beast  and  they,  with  their  combined  power, 
wage  "  for  one  hour "  against  the  Lamb,  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
woman,  although  she  is  not  mentioned,  takes  no 
part  and  exerts  no  influence.  She  is  really 
there,  the  prime  mover  in  all  its  horrors.  The 
"  one  mind "  comes  from  her.  The  beast  can 
do  nothing  of  himself.  The  ten  kings  who  are 
the  form  in  which  he  appears  are  not  less  weak 
and  helpless.  They  have  the  outward  power, 
but  they  cannot  regulate  it.  They  want  the 
skill,  the  subtlety,  the  wisdom,  which  are  found 
only  in  the  spiritual  domain.  But  the  great 
harlot,  who  at  this  point  of  history  is  the  per- 
*  John  x.  16. 
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version  of  Christian  truth,  is  with  them;  and 
they  depend  on  her.  Such  is  the  first  part  of 
the  relation  between  the  beast  and  the  harlot. 

A  second,  most  unexpected  and  most  start- 
ling,  follows. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  war  between  the 
ten  kings  and  the  Lamb  the  woman  is  present. 
That  war  ends  in  disaster  to  her  and  to  those 
whom  she  inspires.  "  The  Lamb  shall  over- 
come them:  for  He  is  Lord  of  lords,  and  King 
of  kings."  The  name  is  the  same  as  that  which 
we  shall  afterwards  meet  in  chap.  xix.  16, 
though  the  order  of  the  clauses  is  different. 
This  Lamb,  therefore,  is  here  the  Conqueror 
described  in  chap.  xix.  n-16;  and  many  par- 
ticulars of  these  latter  verses  take  us  back  to 
the  Son  of  man  as  He  appeared  in  chap,  i.,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  the  risen  and  glorified  Re- 
deemer. The  thought  of  the  risen  Christ  is 
thus  in  the  mind  of  St-  John  when  he  speaks 
of  the  Lamb  who  shall  overcome.  The  leaders 
of  the  Jewish  Church  had  believed  that  they 
had  for  ever  rid  themselves  of  the  Prophet  who 
"  tormenteth  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth."  * 
They  had  sealed  the  stone,  and  set  a  watch,  and 
returned  to  their  homes  for  joy  and  merriment. 
But  on  the  third  morning  there  was  a  great 
earthquake,  and  the  stone  was  rolled  away  from 
the  door  of  the  sepulchre;  and  the  Crucified 
came  forth,  the  Conqueror  of  death  and  Hades. 
Then  the  Lamb  overcame.  Then  He  began  His 
victorious  progress  as  King  of  kings  and  Lord 
of  lords.  Then  the  power  and  the  wisdom  of 
the  world  were  alike  put  to  shame.  Was  not 
this  enough?  No,  for  now  follow  the  words 
which  come  upon  us  in  a  way  so  wholly  unex- 
pected: "  And  the  ten  horns  which  thou  sawest, 
and  the  beast,  these  shall  hate  the  harlot,  and 
shall  make  her  desolate  and  naked,  and  shall 
eat  her  flesh,  and  shall  burn  her  utterly  with 
fire." 

What  is  the  meaning  of  these  words?  Surely 
not  that  Rome  was  to  be  attacked  and  over- 
thrown by  the  barbaric  hordes  that  burst  upon 
her  from  the  North:  for,  in  the  first  place,  the 
Roman  manifestation  of  the  world-power  had 
passed  away  before  the  ten  kings  came  to  their 
kingdom;  and,  in  the  second  place,  when  Rome 
fell,  she  fell  as  the  beast,  not  as  the  harlot. 
Surely  also  not  that  a  great  world-city,  con- 
centrating in  itself  all  the  resources  of  the 
world-power,  is  to  be  hated  and  burned  by  its 
subjects,  for  we  have  already  seen  that  this 
whole  notion  of  a  great  world-city  of  the  end 
is  groundless;  and  the  resources  of  the  world- 
power  are  always  in  this  book  concentrated  in 
the  beast,  and  not  in  the  harlot  who  directs  their 
use.  There  seems  only  one  method  of  explain- 
ing the  words,  but  it  is  one  in  perfect  conso- 
nance with  the  method  and  purpose  of  the 
Apocalypse  as  a  whole.  As  on  many  other  oc- 
casions, the  fortunes  of  the  Church  of  Christ  are 
modelled  upon  the  fortunes  of  her  Master. 
With  that  Master  the  Church  was  one.  He  had 
always  identified  His  people  with  Himself,  in 
life  and  in  death,  in  time  and  in  eternity.  Could 
the  Beloved  Disciple  do  otherwise?  He  looked 
round  upon  the  suffering  Church  of  his  day. 
He  was  a  "  companion  with  it  in  the  tribulation, 
*  Comp.  chap.  xi.  10. 


and  kingdom,  and  patience  which  are  in 
Jesus."*  He  felt  all  its  wounds  and  shared  all 
its  sorrows,  just  as  he  felt  and  shared  the 
wounds  and  sorrows  of  that  Lord  who  lived  in 
him,  and  in  whom  he  lived.  Here,  therefore, 
was  the  mould  in  which  the  fortunes  of  the 
Church  appeared  to  him.  He  went  back  to 
well-remembered  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ; 
and  he  beheld  these  repeating  themselves,  in 
principle  at  least,  in  the  members  of  His  Body. 

Now  there  was  one  scene  of  the  past — how 
well  does  he  remember  it,  for  he  was  present 
at  the  time! — when  the  Roman  power  and  a 
degenerate  Judaism,  the  beast  and  the  harlot  of 
the  day,  combined  to  make  war  upon  the  Lamb. 
For  a  moment  they  seemed  to  succeed,  yet  only 
for  a  moment.  They  nailed  the  Lamb  to  the 
cross;  but  the  Lamb  overcame  them,  and  rose 
in  triumph  from  the  grave.  But  the  Seer  did 
not  pause  there.  He  looked  a  few  more  years 
onward,  and  what  did  he  next  behold?  That 
wicked  partnership  was  dissolved.  These  com- 
panions in  crime  had  turned  round  upon  one 
another.  The  harlot  had  counselled  the  beast, 
and  the  beast  had  given  the  harlot  power,  to 
execute  the  darkest  deed  which  had  stained  the 
pages  of  human  history.  But  the  alliance  did 
not  last.  The  alienation  of  the  two  from  each 
other,  restrained  for  a  little  by  co-operation  in 
common  crime,  burst  forth  afresh,  and  deep- 
ened with  each  passing  year,  until  it  ended  in 
the  march  of  the  Roman  armies  into  Palestine, 
their  investment  of  the  Jewish  capital,  and  that 
sack  and  burning  of  the  city  which  still  remain 
the  most  awful  spectacle  of  bloodshed  and  of 
ruin  that  the  world  has  seen.  Even  this  is  not 
all.  St.  John  looks  still  further  into  the  future, 
and  the  tragedy  is  repeated  in  the  darker  deeds 
of  the  last  "  hour."  There  will  again  be  a 
"  beast  "  in  the  brute  power  of  the  ten  kings  of 
the  world,  and  a  harlot  in  a  degenerate  Jeru- 
salem, animating  and  controlling  it.  The  two 
will  again  direct  their  united  energies  against 
the  true  Church  of  Christ,  the  "  called,  and 
chosen,  and  faithful."  They  may  succeed;  it 
will  be  only  for  a  moment.  Again  the  Lamb 
will  overcome  them;  and  in  the  hour  of  defeat 
the  sinful  league  between  them  will  be  broken, 
and  the  world-power  will  hate  the  harlot,  and 
make  her  desolate  and  naked,  and  eat  her 
flesh,  and  burn  her  utterly  with  fire. 

This  is  the  prospect  set  before  us  in  these 
words,  and  this  the  consolation  of  the  Church 
under  the  trials  that  await  her  at  the  end  of 
the  age.  "  When  the  wicked  spring  as  the 
grass,  and  all  the  workers  of  iniquity  do  flour- 
ish; it  is  that  they  shall  be  destroyed  for  ever: 
but  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  on  high  for  evermore. 
For,  lo,  Thine  enemies,  O  Lord,  for,  lo,  Thine 
enemies  shall  perish;  all  the  workers  of  iniquity 
shall  be  scattered."! 

Babylon  is  fallen,  not  indeed  in  a  strictly 
chronological  narrative,  for  she  will  again  be 
spoken  of  as  if  she  still  existed  upon  earth. 
But  for  the  time  her  overthrow  has  been  con- 
summated, her  destruction  is  complete,  and  all 
that  is  good  can  only  rejoice  at  the  spectacle  of 
her  fate.  Hence  the  opening  verses  of  the  next 
chapter. 

*  Chap.  i.  9.  +  Ps.  xcii.  7-9. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  FALL  OF  BABYLON. 

Revelation  xviii. 

Babylon  has  fallen.  We  have  now  the  Di- 
vine proclamation  of  her  fate,  and  the  lamenta- 
tion of  the  world  over  the  doom  to  which  she 
has  been  consigned   (xviii.   1-3). 

At  chap.  xvii.  1  we  read  of  one  of  the  angels 
that  had  the  seven  Bowls.  The  angel  now  in- 
troduced is  "  another,"  or  a  second.  We  shall 
find  as  we  proceed  that  we  have  entered  upon  a 
new  series  of  seven  parts,  similar  to  that  in 
chap,  xiv.,  where  six  angels  and, their  actions, 
three  on  either  side,  are  grouped  around  One 
higher  than  angels,  and  forming  the  central 
figure  of  the  movement.*  The  series  is  a  long 
one,  extending  from  chap.  xvii.  1  to  chap, 
xxii.  s,  the  central  figure  meeting  us  at  chap, 
xix.  11;  and  again,  as  before,  the  fact  ought  to 
be  carefully  noticed,  for  it  has  a  bearing  on  the 
interpretation  of  some  of  the  most  difficult  sec- 
tions of  this  book.  Meanwhile  we  have  to  do 
with  the  second  angel,  whose  action  extends  to 
ver.   20  of  the  present  chapter. 

The  description  given  of  this  angel  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  importance  of  his  message.  He 
has  "great  authority;"  the  earth  is  "lightened 
with  his  glory;  "  the  voice  with  which  he  cries 
is  "  mighty."  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise  than 
that,  with  such  joyful  tidings  as  he  bears  to 
men,  the  "  glory  of  the  Lord  should  shine  round 
about  him,  and  a  light  from  heaven  above  the 
brightness  of  the  sun."f  The  tidings  them- 
selves follow,  taken  from  the  Old  Testament 
accounts  of  the  desolation  that  was  to  come 
upon  Babylon:  "And  Babylon,  the  glory  of 
kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldeans'  pride, 
shall  be  as  when  God  overthrew  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  It  shall  never  be  inhabited,  neither 
shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion: neither  shall  the  Arabian  pitch  tent  there; 
neither  shall  shepherds  make  their  flocks  to  lie 
down  there.  But  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall 
lie  there;  and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  dole- 
ful creatures;  and  ostriches  shall  dwell  there, 
and  satyrs  shall  dance  there.  And  wolves  shall 
cry  in  their  castles,  and  jackals  in  the  pleasant 
palaces."!  In  words  such  as  these,  though  com- 
bined throughout  both  the  present  and  follow- 
ing descriptions  with  expressions  taken  from 
the  ruin  of  other  famous  and  guilty  cities  of  the 
Old  Testament,  we  have  the  source  whence  the 
powerful  and  pathetic  words  of  this  chapter  are 
drawn.  The  most  terrible  disasters  of  bygone 
times  are  but  types  of  that  wreck  of  all  the 
grandeur  of  earth  which  we  are  now  invited  to 
behold,  while  Babylon's  sinfulness  is  referred 
to  that  her  fate  may  appear  to  be  no  more  than 
her  appropriate  punishment. 

At  this  point  we  are  met  by  one  of  those 
sudden  transitions,  common  in  the  Apocalypse, 
which  so  completely  negative  the  idea  of  chron- 
ological arrangement.  A  cry  is  heard  which 
seems  to  imply  that  Babylon  has  not  yet  fallen 
(xviii.  4-8). 

The  first  words  of  this  voice  from  heaven  de- 
serve peculiar  attention:  "Come  forth,  My  peo- 
ple,  out  of  her;  "  that  is,   out  of  Babylon,   the 

*  Kliefoth  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  point  this  out. 
tLukeii.  9;  Acts  xxvi.  13.  X  Isa.  xiii.  19-22. 


degenerate  Church.  We  are  at  once  reminded 
of  the  striking  teaching  of  our  Lord  in  chap.  x. 
of  the  fourth  Gospel,  where  He  compares  Him- 
self to  the  "  door "  of  the  fold,  not  the  door 
by  which  the  sheep  enter  into,  but  by  which  they 
come  out  of,  the  fold.*  We  are  also  reminded 
of  the  blind  man  of  chap.  ix.  of  the  same  Gos- 
pel, whom  our  Lord  "  found  "  only  after  he  had 
been  " cast  out "  of  the  synagogue. \  In  the 
midst  of  the  blinded  theocracy  of  Israel  in  the 
days  of  Jesus  there  was  a  faithful,  though  small, 
remnant.  It  had  been  betrayed  by  the  religious 
guides  of  the  people,  who  had  become  "  thieves 
and  robbers,"  whom  the  true  sheep  did  not 
know,  and  to  whom  they  ought  not  to  listen. 
Jesus  came  to  call  it  but  of  the  theocracy  to 
Himself.  Such  was  the  spectacle  which  St.  John 
had  witnessed  when  his  Master  was  in  the 
world,  and  that  experience  is  now  repeated. 
The  Church  as  a  whole  degenerates.  Called  to 
prepare  men  for  the  Second  Coming  of  the 
Lord,  and  to  teach  them  to  live,  not  for  the 
present,  but  the  future,  she  becomes  herself  the 
victim  of  the  present.  She  forgets  that,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Bridegroom,  her  days  are  days 
of  fasting.  She  fails  to  realise  the  fact  that 
until  her  Lord  comes  again  her  state  is  one  of 
widowhood.  And,  instead  of  mourning,  she  sits 
as  a  queen,  at  ease  and  satisfied,  proud  of  her 
pomp  and  jewellery.  What  is  all  this  but  a 
recurrence  of  the  old  events  of  history?  The 
Apostle  sees  the  future  mirrored  in  the  past; 
and  he  can  only  follow  in  his  Master's  footsteps, 
and  call  His  Christian  remnant  out  of  Babylon. 

The  words  are  in  the  highest  degree  impor- 
tant for  the  interpretation  and  understanding  of 
the  Apocalypse.  We  have  already  found  in 
more  than  one  passage  distinct  traces  of  this 
double  Church,  of  the  true  Church  within  the 
false,  of  the  few  living  ones  within  the  Body 
which  had  a  name  to  live,  but  was  dead.  Here 
the  distinction  meets  us  in  all  its  sharpness,  and 
fresh  light  is  cast  upon  passages  that  may  have 
formerly  seemed  dark.  "  Many  are  called," 
"many"  constituting  the  outward  Church;  but 
"  few  are  chosen,"  "  few  "  constituting  the  real 
Church,  the  Church  which  consists  of  the  poor, 
and  meek,  and  lowly.  The  two  parts  may  keep 
together  for  a  time,  but  the  union  cannot  last; 
and  the  day  comes  when,  as  Christ  called  His 
sheep  out  of  the  Jewish,  so  He  will  again  call 
His  sheep  out  of  the  Christian  "  fold,"  that 
they  may  hear  His  voice,  and  follow  Him. 

Having  summoned  the  true  disciples  of  Jesus 
out  of  Babylon,  the  voice  from  heaven  again 
proclaims  in  a  double  form,  as  "  sins  "  and  as 
"  iniquities,"  the  guilt  of  the  doomed  city,  and 
invites  the  ministers  of  judgment,  according  to 
the  lex  talionis,  to  "  render  unto  her  double." 
The  command  may  also  be  founded  upon  the 
law  of  the  theocracy  by  which  thieves  and  vio- 
lent aggressors  of  the  poor  were  required  to 
make  a  double  repayment  to  those  whom  they 
had  injured,  or  it  may  rest  upon  the  remem- 
brance of  such  threatenings  as  those  by  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  "  I  will  recompense  their 
iniquity  and  their  sin  double." 

Judgment  is  next  supposed  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted upon  Babylon;  and  the  Seer  proceeds  to 
describe  in  language  of  unexampled  eloquence 
the  lamentation  of  the  world  over  the  city's 
fall   (xviii.  9-20). 

Three  classes  of  persons  are  introduced  to  us: 

*  John  x.  7.  t  John  ix.  35. 
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Kings,  Merchants,  and  Sailors.  All  are  "  of  the 
earth;  "  and  each  class,  in  its  own  strain,  swells 
the  voice  of  lamentation.  The  words  are 
largely  taken  from  the  Old  Testament,  and 
more  particularly  from  the  description  of  the 
overthrow  of  Tyre  in  Ezekiel  (chaps,  xxvi., 
xxvii.).  There  is  even  a  peculiar  propriety  in 
this  latter  reference,  for  Tyre  was  known  by 
the  prophets  as  another  Babylon.  In  describ- 
ing the  "  Burden  of  Tyre,"  Isaiah  uses  in  one 
part  of  his  description  the  words,  "  The  city  of 
confusion  "  (the  meaning  of  the  word  Babylon) 
"  is  broken  down."  * 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  examina- 
tion clause  by  clause  of  the  passage  before  us. 
We  shall  better  catch  its  spirit  and  be  made 
sensible  of  its  effect  by  attending  to  a  few  gen- 
eral observations  upon  the  description  as  a 
whole. 

1.  Not  without  interest  may  we  mark  that 
the  classes  selected  to  mourn  over  the  burning 
of  the  city  are  three  in  number.  We  have  thus 
another  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  that 
number  penetrates  the  structure  of  all  the  writ- 
ings of  St.  John. 

2.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  city 
is  "  burned."  Her  destruction  by  fire  has  in- 
deed been  more  than  once  alluded  to.  Of  the 
beast  and  the  ten  horns  it  had  been  said  that 
"they  shall  burn  her  utterly  with  fire;"t  and, 
again,  it  had  been  proclaimed  by  the  voice  from 
heaven  that  "  she  shall  be  utterly  burned  with 
fire."  \  We  shall  not  venture  to  say  with  any 
measure  of  positiveness  that  the  type  of  this 
"  burning  "  is  taken  from  the  burning  of  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Romans:  It  may  have  been  taken 
from  the  burning  of  other  cities  by  victorious 
enemies.  But  this  much  at  least  is  obvious: 
that,  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  Babylon 
is  a  harlot,  destruction  by  fire  leads  us  directly 
to  the  thought  of  the  spiritual,  and  not  simply 
the  civil,  or  political,  or  commercial,  character 
of  the  city.  According  to  the  law  of  Moses, 
burning  appears  to  have  been  the  punishment 
of  fornication  only  in  the  case  of  a  priest's 
daughter:  "And  the  daughter  of  any  priest,  if 
she  profane  herself  by  playing  the  harlot,  she 
shall  be  burnt  with  fire."§ 

3.  Whether  there  is  any  other  allusion  to 
spiritual  traffic  in  the  lamentations  before  us  it 
is  not  easy  to  say.  Of  one  at  least  which  may 
be  quoted  in  this  connection  the  interpretation 
is  uncertain.  When  the  merchants  of  the  earth 
weep  and  mourn  over  the  loss  of  that  mer- 
chandise which  they  now  miss,  they  extend  it, 
not  only  to  articles  of  commerce  bought  and 
sold  in  an  ordinary  market,  but  to  "  souls  of 
men."  It  may  be  that,  as  often  suggested, 
slavery  alone  is  thought  of.  Yet  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  such  is  the  case.  Rather  may 
it  be  supposed  to  refer  to  that  spiritual  life 
which  is  destroyed  by  too  much  occupation 
with,  and  too  engrossing  interest  in,  the  world. 
"  The  characteristic  of  this  fornication  is  the 
selling  themselves  for  gold,  as  the  Greek  word 
signifies.  Therefore  with  such  wonderful  force 
and  emphasis  of  accumulation  is  every  species 
of  this  merchandise  mentioned,  running  up  all 
into  one  head:  the  souls  of  men.  Like  that 
in  the  prophet:  'Their  land  is  full  of  silver  and 
gold,  neither  is  there  any  end  of  their  treasures; 
their  land  also  is  full  of  horses,  neither  is  there 


*  Isa.  xxiv.  10. 
•tChap.  xvii.  16. 


J  Chap,  xviii.  8. 
§  Lev.  xxi.  9. 


any  end  of  their  chariots;  their  land  also  is  full 
of  idols.'  And  it  must  be  observed  that  all 
these  things  which  are  so  minutely  particular- 
ised as  expressive  of  the  meshes  of  that  net  by 
which  men's  souls  are  taken  have  also  their 
place  in  the  new  Jerusalem,  where  every  jewel 
is  specified  by  name,  and  the  gold  of  its  streets, 
and  the  fine  linen,  and  the  incense,  and  the 
wine,  and  the  oil,  its  white  horses  also.  In 
both  alike  must  they  stand  for  spiritual  mer- 
chandise of  good  and  evil,  the  false  riches  and 
the  true."  * 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  Babylon 
is  a  spiritual  city.  That,  as  such,  she  is  Jeru- 
salem is  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  at 
the  close  of  the  chapter,  it  is  said,  "  And  in  her 
was  found  the  blood  of  prophets,  and  of  saints, 
and  of  all  that  have  been  slain  upon  the  earth." 
Similar  words  met  us  in  chap.  xvii.  6;  and  here, 
as  there,  they  unmistakably  remind  us  of  the 
words  already  quoted  in  which  our  Lord  de- 
scribes the  great  city  of  the  Jews.f 

4.  From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  must  be 
obvious  that  nothing  is  here  spoken  of  Babylon 
inapplicable  to  Jerusalem  when  we  think  of  this 
latter  city  in  the  light  in  which  the  Seer  spe- 
cially regards  it.  Jerusalem  was  indeed  neither 
a  commercial  nor  a  maritime  city,  but  Rome 
also  was  no  city  on  the  sea.  A  large  part, 
therefore,  of  the  details  of  St.  John's  descrip- 
tion is  not  less  destitute  of  force  when  applied, 
if  applied  literally,  to  the  latter  than  to  the 
former.  On  the  other  hand,  these  details  are 
more  applicable  to  Jerusalem  than  to  Rome, 
if  we  remember  that  Jerusalem  supplies,  in  a 
way  impossible  to  Rome,  the  groundwork  for 
a  delineation  of  those  religious  forces  which 
are  far  more  wide-spreading  in  their  reach,  and 
far  more  crushing  in  their  power,  than  the 
legions  of  the  imperial  metropolis. 

Babylon  then  is  fallen,  and  that  with  a  sudden 
and  swift  destruction,  a  destruction  indeed  so 
sudden  and  so  swift  that  each  of  the  three  com- 
panies that  lament  takes  particular  notice  of  the 
fact  that  "  in  one  hour "  did  her  judgment 
comet 

More,  however,  so  important  is  the  subject, 
has  to  be  said;  and  we  are  introduced  to  the 
action  of  the  third  angel  of  the  first  group 
(xviii.  21-24). 

Yet  once  again,  it  would  seem,  must  we  think 
of  Babylon  as  to  be  destroyed  rather  than  as 
destroyed  already.  So  great  is  her  guiltiness 
that  the  Seer  again  and  again  approaches  it, 
and  dwells,  though  from  different  points  of 
view,  upon  the  thought  of  her  disastrous  fate. 
In  the  present  case  it  is  less  the  method  than 
the  effect  of  her  destruction  that  is  before  his 
eye,  and  nothing  can  be  more  touching  than 
the  light  in  which  he  presents  it.  At  one  mo- 
ment we  behold  the  city  in  her  brightness,  her 
gaiety,  her  rich  and  varied  life.  We  hear  the 
voice  of  her  harpers,  and  minstrels,  and  flute- 
players,  and  trumpeters,  all  that  can  delight  the 
ear  accompanying  all  that  can  please  the  eye. 
Her  craftsmen  of  every  craft  are  busy  at  their 
work;  and  each  shop  in  the  great  city  re- 
sounds with  the  noise  of  the  hammer,  or  the 
shuttle,  or  the  other  instruments  of  prosperous 
industry.  The  cheering  sound  of  the  millstone 
tells  that  there  is  food  in  her  humbler  dwellings. 

•Isaac  Williams,  "The  Apocalypse,  with  Notes,"  etc., 
p.  360. 
t  Matt,  xxiii.  35.    Comp.  pp.  902-903.        %  Vers.  10,  17,  19. 
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Her  merchants,  too,  are  the  princes  of  the 
earth;  innumerable  lamps  glitter  in  their  halls 
and  gardens;  and  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom 
and  the  bride  is  the  pledge  of  her  well-being  and 
joy.  The  next  moment  the  proud  city  is  cast 
like  a  millstone  into  the  sea;  and  all  is  silence, 
desolation,  and  ruin.  The  resources  of  lan- 
guage appear  as  if  they  had  been  exhausted  to 
supply  the  description  of  so  great  a  fall. 

We  have  now  reached  the  close  of  the  longest 
and  most  important  section  of  the  Apocalypse, 
beginning,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  with 
chap.  vi.  It  is  the  fourth  in  that  series  of  seven 
of  which  the  book  is  composed;  and  the  main 
purpose  of  St.  John  in  writing  finds  expression 
in  it.  As  the  writer  of  the  fourth  Gospel  de- 
scribes in  the  fourth  section  of  that  book,  ex- 
tending from  chap.  v.  to  chap,  xii.,  the  conflict 
between  the  Son  of  God  and  "  the  Jews,"  so 
he  describes  in  the  corresponding  section  of  the 
Apocalypse  the  conflict  between  the  glorified 
Son  of  man  as  He  lives  and  reigns  in  His 
Church  and  the  evil  of  the  world.  Throughout 
the  conflict  we  are  not  once  permitted  to  forget 
that,  although  Christ  and  the  true  members  of 
His  Body  may  be  the  objects  of  attack,  and 
may  even  have  to  retire  for  security  from  the 
field,  God  is  on  their  side,  and  will  never  suffer 
His  faithfulness  to  fail  or  forget  His  promises. 
In  a  threefold  series  of  judgments  the  guilty 
world  and  the  guilty  Church  are  visited  with 
the  terrors  of  His  wrath.  These  three  series  of 
judgments,  too,  go  on  in  an  ascending  line. 
The  climactic  character  of  their  contents  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  and  nothing  more 
need  be  said  of  it.  But  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  notice  that  the  element  of  climax  appears  not 
less  in  the  nature  of  the  instruments  employed. 
Comparing  the  Trumpets  with  the  Seals,  the 
simple  fact  that  they  are  Trumpets  indicates  a 
higher,  more  exciting,  more  terrible  unfolding 
of  wrath.  The  Trumpet  is  peculiarly  the  war 
like  instrument,  summoning  the  hosts  to  battle: 
'  Thou  hast  heard,  O  my  soul,  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  the  alarm  of  war;  "  "  That  day  is  a  day 
of  wrath,  a  day  of  trouble  and  distress,  a  day 
of  wasteness  and  desolation,  a  day  of  darkness 
and  gloominess,  a  day  of  clouds  and  thick  dark- 
ness, a  day  of  the  trumpet  an  alarm  against  the 
fenced  cities."  *  That  the  Bowls,  again,  are 
still  more  potent  than  the  Trumpets,  appears 
from  the  language  in  which  they  are  described, 
.from  their  mode  of  introduction,  and  from  the 
vessels  made  use  of  for  the  plagues.  They  are 
"the  last"  plagues;  in  them  is  "finished"  the 
wrath  of  God;  they  are  called  for  by  a  "  great 
voice  out  of  the  sanctuary;  "  and  they  proceed, 
not  from  a  secular  instrument,  however  warlike, 
but  from  a  sacred  vessel,  not  from  one  which 
must  be  sounded  for  a  length  of  time  before  it 
produces  its  effect,  but  from  one  which,  inverted 
in  a  moment,  pours  out  with  a  sudden  gush  its 
terrors  upon  men.  Similar  though  they  thus 
are,  the  three  series  of  judgments  lose  what 
might  otherwise  be  their  sameness;  and  the 
mind  is  invited  to  rest  upon  that  most  instruct- 
ive lesson  of  the  providence  of  God,  that  in 
proportion  to  privilege  misused  is  the  severity 
with  which  sin  is  punished.  Throughout  all 
these  judgments  the  righteous  are  kept  safe. 

It  will  thus  be  observed  that  there  is  no  strict 
chronological   succession   in  the   visions   of  this 
*  Jer.  iv.  19  ;  Zeph.  i.  15,  16, 


book.  There  is  succession  of  a  certain  kind, 
succession  in  intensity  of  punishment.  But  we 
cannot  assign  one  series  of  judgments  to  one 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Church  or  limit 
another  to  another.  All  the  three  series  may 
continually  fulfil  themselves  wherever  persons 
are  found  of  the  character  and  disposition  to 
which  they  severally  apply. 

But  while  these  three  series  constitute  the 
chief  substance  of  the  fourth,  or  leading,  section 
of  the  seven  into  which  the  Apocalypse  is  di- 
vided, they  do  not  exhaust  the  subject.  The 
last  series,  in  particular — that  of  the  Bowls — 
has  proceeded  upon  a  supposition  the  most 
startling  and  pathetic  by  which  the  history  of 
the  Church  is  marked, — that  "  they  are  not  all 
Israel  which  are  of  Israel,"  that  tares  have 
mingled  with  the  wheat,  and  that  the  spirit  of 
Babylon  has  found  its  way  into  the  heart  of 
the  city  of  God.  A  phenomenon  so  unex- 
pected and  so  melancholy  stands  in  need  of  par- 
ticular examination,  and  that  examination  is 
given  in  the  description  of  the  character  and 
fate  of  Babylon.  The  remarks  already  made 
upon  this  point  need  not  be  repeated.  It  may 
be  enough  to  remind  the  reader  that  in  no  part 
of  his  whole  book  is  the  Seer  more  deeply 
moved,  and  that  in  none  does  he  rise  to  strains 
of  more  powerful  and  touching  eloquence.  Yet 
what  is  chiefly  required  of  us  is  to  open  our 
minds  to  the  full  impression  of  the  fact  that 
Babylon  does  fall,  deep  in  ruin  as  in  guilt,  and 
that  with  her  fall  the  conflict  ends. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

THE  PAUSE  OF  VICTORY  AND  JUDG- 
MENT OF  THE  BEAST  AND  THE 
FALSE    PROPHET. 

Revelation  xix. 

Those  who  have  followed  with  attention  the 
course  of  this  commentary  can  hardly  fail  to 
have  observed  its  leading  conception  of  the 
book  with  which  it  deals.  That  conception  is 
that  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  presents  to  us 
in  visions  the  history  of  the  Church  moulded 
upon  the  history  of  her  Lord  whilst  He  taber- 
nacled among  men.  It  is  the  invariable  lesson 
of  the  New  Testament  that  Christ  and  His 
people  are  one.  He  is  the  Vine;  they  are  the 
branches.  He  is  in  them;  they  are  in  Him. 
With  equal  uniformity  the  sacred  writers  teach 
us  that  just  as  Christ  suffered  during  the  course 
of  His  earthly  ministry,  so  also  His  people  suf- 
fer. They  have  to  endure  the  struggle  before 
they  enjoy  the  victory,  and  to  bear  the  cross 
before  they  win  the  crown.  But  the  peculiarity 
of  the  Apocalypse  is,  that  it  carries  out  this 
thought  much  more  fully  than  the  other  New 
Testament  books.  St.  John  does  not  merely 
see  the  Church  suffer.  He  sees  her  suffer  in  a 
way  precisely  as  her  Lord  did.  He  lives  in  the 
thought  of  those  words  spoken  by  Jesus  to  Sa- 
lome at  a  striking  moment  of  his  life  with  re- 
gard to  his  brother  and  himself,  "  The  cup  that 
I  drink  ye  shall  drink;  and  with  the  baptism  that 
I  am  baptised  withal  shall  ye  be  baptised."  * 
That  very  cup  is  put  into  his  hands  and  into 
the  hands  of  his  brethren,  who  are  "  partakers 

*  Mark  x.  39. 
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with  him  in  the  tribulation,  and  kingdom,  and 
patience  which  are  in  Jesus;"*  with  that  very 
baptism  they  are  all  baptised. 

Now  we  know  from  the  fourth  Gospel  what 
the  light  was  in  which  St.  John  looked  back, 
at  a  distance  of  more  than  half  a  century,  upon 
the  life  of  Jesus.  Nothing,  therefore,  was  more 
natural  than  that,  dealing  only  with  the  great 
principles  at  work  in  God's  government  of  the 
world  and  guidance  of  His  Church,  and  seeing 
these  principles  embodied  in  visions,  the  visions 
should  present  to  him  a  course  of  things  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  which  had  been  followed  in 
the  case  of  the  Forerunner  of  the  Church  and 
the  Captain  of  her  salvation. 

Turning,  then,  to  the  fourth  Gospel,  it  has 
long  been  acknowledged  by  every  inquirer  of 
importance  that  the  struggle  of  Jesus  with  the 
world,  which  the  Evangelist  chiefly  intends  to 
relate,  ends  with  the  close  of  chap.  xii.  It  is 
equally  undeniable  that  with  the  beginning  of 
chap,  xviii.  the  struggle  breaks  out  afresh.  Be- 
tween these  two  points  lie  chaps,  xiii.  to  xvii., 
five  chapters  altogether  different  from  those 
that  either  precede  or  follow  them,  marked  by 
a  different  tone,  and  centring  around  that  in- 
stitution of  the  Last  Supper  in  which,  Judas 
having  now  "  gone  out,"  the  love  of  Jesus  to 
His  disciples  is  poured  forth  with  a  tenderness 
previously  unexampled.  In  these  chapters  we 
have  first  a  narrative  in  which  the  love  of  Jesus 
is  related  as  it  appears  in  the  foot-washing  and 
in  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  and  then,  imme- 
diately afterwards,  a  pause.  This  pause — chaps, 
xiii.  31-xvii. — together  with  the  narrative  pre- 
ceding it,  occurs  at  the  close  of  a  struggle  sub- 
stantially finished — "  I  glorified  Thee  on  the 
earth,  having  accomplished  the  work  which 
Thou  hast  given  Me  to  do  "  t — and  only  yet 
again  to  burst  forth  in  one  final  and  unsuccess- 
ful effort  against  the  Prince  of  life. 

It  would  seem  as  if  we  had  a  similar  structure 
at  the  point  of  the  Apocalypse  now  reached  by 
us.  There  is  a  transition  narrative  which,  so 
far  as  the  thought  in  it  is  concerned,  may  be 
regarded  either  as  closing  the  fourth  or  as  be- 
ginning the  fifth  section  of  the  book.  It  is 
probably  better  to  understand  it  as  the  latter, 
because  the  mould  of  the  Gospel  is  thus  better 
preserved:  and,  where  so  much  else  speaks  dis- 
tinctly of  that  mould,  there  is  no  impropriety 
in  giving  the  benefit  of  a  doubt  to  what  is  other- 
wise sufficiently  established.  Although,  there- 
fore, the  fifth  section  of  the  Apocalypse,  the 
Pause,  begins  properly  with  ver.  11  of  the  pres- 
ent chapter,  the  first  ten  verses  may  be  taken 
along  with  these  as  a  preparatory  narrative 
standing  to  what  follows  as  John  xiii.  1-30 
stands  to  chap.  xiii.  31-chap.  xvii.  The  proba- 
bility, too,  that  this  is  the  light  in  which  we  are 
to  look  at  the  passage  before  us  is  rendered 
greater  when  we  notice,  first,  that  there  is  in 
the  midst  of  the  preliminary  narrative,  and  for 
the  first  time,  mention  made  of  a  "  supper,"  the 
marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb.}:  and,  secondly, 
that  at  a  later  point  in  the  book  there  is  a  final 
outburst  of  evil  against  the  Church,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  powerful  forces  ranged  against 
her,  is  unsuccessful.^ 

What  we  have  now  to  do  with  is  thus  not 
a  continuation  of  the  struggle.  It  is  a  pause 
in  which  the  fall  of  Babylon  is  celebrated,  and 


*  Rev.  i.  q. 
i  John  xvii.  4. 
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the  great  enemies  of  the  Church  are  consigned 
to  their  merited  fate   (xix.  1-10). 

Babylon  has  fallen;  and  the  world,  repre- 
sented by  three  classes  of  its  inhabitants — kings, 
merchants,  and  sailors — has  poured  out  its  lam- 
entations over  her  fall.  Very  different  are  the 
feelings  of  the  good,  and  these  feelings  appear 
in  the  narrative  before  us.  "  A  great  multi- 
tude "  is  heard  "  in  heaven,"  not  necessarily  in 
the  region  beyond  the  grave,  but  in  that  of  the 
righteous,  of  the  unworldly,  of  the  spiritual, 
whether  in  time  or  in  eternity.  This  "  multi- 
tude "  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  that  of 
chap.  vii.  9.  The  definite  article,  which  would  ren- 
der the  identification  complete,  is  indeed  want- 
ing; but  we  have  already  found  instances  of  the 
same  method  of  speech  with  regard  to  the  ore 
hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand  of  chap, 
xiv.  1,  and  with  regard  to  the  glassy  sea  of  chap, 
xv.  2.  The  whole  ransomed  Church  of  God  is 
therefore  included  in  the  expression.  They  sing 
first;  and  the  burden  of  their  song  is  "  Halle- 
lujah," or  Praise  to  God,  because  He  has  in- 
flicted upon  the  harlot  the  due  punishment  of 
her  sins  and  crimes.  Nor  do  they  sing  only 
once;  they  sing  the  same  ascription  of  praise 
a  second  time.  The  meaning  is  not  simply 
that  they  do  this  twice,  the  "  second  time  "  hav- 
ing more  than  its  numerical  force,  and  being 
designed  to  bring  out  the  intensity  of  their  feel- 
ings and  their  song.  Then  the  four-and-twenty 
elders,  the  representatives  of  the  glorified 
Church,  and  the  four  living  creatures,  the 
representatives  of  redeemed  creation,  answer, 
"  Amen,"  and  take  up  the  same  song:  "  Halle- 
lujah." All  creation,  animate  and  inanimate, 
swells  the  voice  of  joy  and  praise. 

Meanwhile  the  "  smoke  of  the  harlot's  tor- 
ment goeth  up  for  ever  and  ever."  Again,  as 
once  before,*  we  have  here  no  right  to  fasten 
our  thoughts  upon  immortal  spirits  of  men  de- 
ceived and  led  astray.  Such  may  be  included. 
If  they  have  identified  themselves  with  the 
harlot,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  are 
included.  But  what  is  mainly  brought  under 
our  notice  is  the  overthrow,  complete  and  final, 
of  sin  itself.  Babylon  has  been  utterly  over- 
thrown, and  her  punishment  shall  never  be  for- 
gotten. Her  fate  shall  remain  a  monument  of 
the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  and  shall  illus- 
trate unto  the  ages  of  the  ages  the  character  of 
Him  who,  for  creation's  sake,  will  "  by  no 
means  clear  the  guilty." 

A  voice  from  heaven  is  then  heard  calling 
upon  all  the  servants  of  God  to  praise  Him; 
and  this  is  followed  by  another  voice,  "  as  it 
were  the  voice  of  a  great  multitude,  and  as  the 
voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  the  voice  of 
mighty  thunders,  saying,  Hallelujah:  for  the 
Lord  our  God,  the  Almighty,  reigneth."  He 
always  indeed  really  reigned,  but  now  He  has 
taken  to  Himself  His  great  power,  and  every- 
thing acknowledges  its  King. 

Thus  a  new  moment  is  reached  in  the  history 
of  God's  saints.  The  Lamb  is  come  to  claim 
His  bride,  and  "  His  wife  hath  made  herself 
ready."  She  has  been  long  betrothed,  and  has 
been  waiting  for  the  Bridegroom.  Through 
storm  and  calm,  through  sorrow  and  joy, 
through  darkness  and  light,  she  has  waited  for 
Him,  crying  ever  and  again,  "  Come  quickly." 
At  last  He  comes,  and  the  marriage  and  the 
marriage  supper  are  to  take  place.  For  the  first 
*  Comp.  p.  893. 
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time  in  the  Apocalypse  we  read  of  this  mar- 
riage, and  for  the  first  time,  although  the  gen- 
eral idea  of  supping  with  the  Lord  had  been 
once  alluded  to,  of  this  marriage  supper.  The 
figure  indeed  is  far  from  being  new.  The 
writers  both  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment use  it  with  remarkable  frequency.  But 
no  sacred  writer  appears  to  have  felt  more  the 
power  and  beauty  of  the  similitude  than  St. 
John.  In  the  first  miracle  which  he  records, 
and  in  which  he  sees  the  whole  glory  of  the 
New  Testament  dispensation  mirrored  forth,  He 
who  changed  the  water  into  wine  is  the  Bride- 
groom of  His  Church;*  and,  when  the  Baptist 
passes  out  of  view  in  the  presence  of  Him  for 
whom  he  had  prepared  the  way,  he  records  the 
swan-like  song  in  which  the  great  prophet  ter- 
minated his  mission  in  order  that  another  and  a 
higher  than  himself  might  have  sole  possession 
of  the  field:  "Ye  yourselves  bear  me  witness, 
that  I  said,  I  am  not  the  Christ,  but  that  I  am 
sent  before  Him.  He  that  hath  the  bride  is 
the  bridegroom:  but  the  friend  of  the  bride- 
groom, which  standeth  and  heareth  him,  re- 
joiceth  greatly  because  of  the  bridegroom's 
voice:   this  my  joy  therefore   is  fulfilled."  t 

Such  is  the  moment  that  has  now  arrived,  and 
the  bride  is  ready  for  it.  Her  raiment  is  worthy 
of  our  notice.  It  is  "  fine  linen,  bright  and 
pure;"  and  then  it  is  immediately  added,  "for 
the  fine  linen  is  the  righteous  acts  of  the 
saints."  These  acts  are  not  the  imputed  right- 
eousness of  Christ,  although  only  in  Christ  are 
the  acts  performed.  They  express  the  moral 
and  religious  condition  of  those  who  constitute 
the  bride.  No  outward  righteousness  alone,  with 
which  we  might  be  clothed  as  with  a  garment, 
is  a  sufficient  preparation  for  future  blessedness. 
An  inward  change  is  not  less  necessary,  a  per- 
sonal and  spiritual  meetness  for  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints  in  light.  Christ  must  not  only  be 
on  us  as  a  robe,  but  in  us  as  a  life,  if  we  are 
to  have  the  hope  of  glory.J  Let  us  not  be 
afraid  of  words  like  these.  Rightly  viewed, 
they  in  no  way  interfere  with  our  completeness 
in  the  Beloved  alone,  or  with  the  fact  that  not 
by  works  of  righteousness  that  we  have  done, 
but  by  grace,  are  we  saved  through  faith,  and 
that  not  of  ourselves;  it  is  the  gift  of  God.^ 
All  our  salvation  is  of  Christ,  but  the  change 
upon  us  must  be  internal  as  well  as  external. 
The  elect  are  foreordained  to  be  conformed  to 
the  image  of  God's  Son  ||  ;  and  the  Christian 
condition  is  expressed  in  the  words  which  say, 
not  only  "  Ye  were  justified,"  but  also  "  ye  were 
washed,  ye  were  sanctified  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  Spirit  of  our 
God."l 

Thus  "  made  ready,"  the  bride  now  enters 
with  the  Bridegroom  into  the  marriage  feast; 
and,  as  the  whole  of  her  future  rises  before  the 
view  of  the  heavenly  visitant  who  converses 
with  the  Seer,  he  says  to  him,  v  Write,  Blessed 
are  they  which  are  bidden  to  the  marriage 
supper  of  the  Lamb." 

Once  before  St.  John  had  heard  a  similar, 
perhaps  the  same,  voice  from  heaven,  saying, 
"  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord 
from  henceforth."  **  Then  we  believed;  now  we 
see.     The  clouds  are  dispelled;  the  veil  is  rent 
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asunder;  we  enter  into  the  palace  of  the  great 
King.  There  are  music,  and  festivity,  and  joy. 
There  is  neither  sin  nor  sorrow,  no  privilege 
abused,  no  cloud  upon  any  countenance,  no 
burden  upon  any  heart,  no  shadow  from  the 
future  to  darken  the  rapture  of  the  present. 
Here  is  life,  and  life  abundantly;  the  peace  that 
passeth  understanding;  the  joy  unspeakable  and 
glorified;  the  inheritance  incorruptible,  unde- 
filed,  and  unfading. 

In  particular,  when  we  think  of  this  marriage 
supper  of  the  Lamb,  we  cannot  but  return  to 
that  supper  in  the  upper  chamber  of  Jerusalem 
which  occupies  so  strikingly  similar  a  position 
in  the  life  of  Jesus.  There  Jesus  said,  "  Take, 
eat:  this  is  My  body,  which  is  for  you;  "  "This 
cup  is  the  new  covenant  in  My  blood:  drink  ye 
all  of  it."  That  was  a  feast,  in  which  He  gave 
Himself  to  be  for  ever  the  nourishment  of  His 
Church.  And  in  like  manner,  in  the  marriage 
supper  of  the  Lamb  the  Lord  who  became  dead 
and  is  alive  for  evermore  is  not  only  the  Bride- 
groom, but  the  substance  of  the  feast.  In  Him 
and  by  Him  His  people  lived  on  earth;  in  Him 
and  by  Him  they  live  for  ever. 

All  this  St.  John  saw.  All  this,  too,  he  heard 
confirmed  by  the  statement  that,  wonderful 
and  glorious  as  was  the  spectacle,  it  was  yet 
"  true  words  of  God."  He  was  overwhelmed, 
and  would  have  worshipped  his  angelic  visitant. 
But  he  was  interrupted  by  the  declaration  on 
the  angel's  part,  "  See  thou  do  it  not:  I  am  a 
fellow-servant  with  thee  and  with  thy  brethren 
that  hold  the  testimony  of  Jesus:  worship  God." 
These  fellow-servants  are  first  the  prophets,  but 
then  also  all  true  members  of  Christ's  Body. 
The  last  not  less  than  the  first  hold  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus;  and  because  they  do  so,  they 
too  are  prophets,  for  prophecy,  whether  in  Old 
or  in  New  Testament  times,  testifies  to  Him. 
In  Him  all  revelation  centres.  He  is  the  ex- 
pression of  the  God  whom  no  man  hath  seen. 
He  is  thus  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  "  over  all, 
God  blessed  for  ever." 

By  so  contemplating  Him  we  are  prepared  for 
the  next  following  vision   (xix.   11-16). 

Of  the  position  of  this  passage  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Apocalypse  we  have  already  spoken; 
and,  looked  at  in  that  its  true  light,  it  may  be 
called  the  Pause  of  Victory.  There  is  no  re- 
newal of  the  struggle.  A  Warrior  is  indeed 
presented  to  us;  but  He  is  a  Warrior  who  has 
already  conquered,  and  who  comes  forth  not  so 
much  to  subdue  His  enemies  as  to  inflict  upon 
them  their  final  punishment. 

"  Heaven "  is  "  open,"  and  our  attention  is 
first  of  all  directed  to  a  rider  "  upon  a  white 
horse."  The  description  given  of  this  rider 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  who  He  is.  The  "  white- 
ness "  of  the  horse  is  the  emblem  of  a  purity 
that  can  be  connected  with  the  kingdom  of  God 
alone.  The  description  of  the  Rider — "  Faith- 
ful," who  will  not  suffer  one  word  that  He  has 
promised  to  fail;  "True,"  not  true  as  opposed 
to  false,  but  real  as  opposed  to  shadowy — cor- 
responds only  to  something  essentially  Divine; 
while  the  particulars  of  His  appearance  after- 
wards mentioned  take  us  back  to  the  glorified 
Son  of  man  of  chap,  i.,  and  to  other  passages 
of  this  and  other  books  of  the  Bible  which 
speak  of  the  same  glorious  Person.  There  are 
"  the  eyes  "  like  "  a  flame  of  fire  "  of  chap.  i. 
14  and  chap.  ii.  18.  There  are  "  upon  His  head 
many  diadems,"  a  fact  not  previously  mentioned, 
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but  corresponding  to  the  many  royalties  which 
belong  to  Him  whom  all  things  obey.  There 
is  the  "  name  which  none  but  He  Himself 
knoweth,"  for  "  no  one  knoweth  the  Son  save 
the  Father."  There  is  the  "  garment  sprinkled 
with  blood,"  of  which  we  read  in  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  the  blood,  not  that  of  the  Conqueror 
shed  for  us,  but  the  blood  of  His  enemies  stain- 
ing His  raiment  as  He  returns  victorious  from 
the  field.  There  is  the  name  "  The  Word  of 
God,"  with  which  St.  John  alone  has  made  us 
familiar  in  the  opening  of  his  Gospel.  There 
are  "  the  armies  which  are  in  heaven,  follow- 
ing Him  upon  white  horses,"  and  "  clothed  in 
fine  linen,  white  and  pure,"  to  which  our  atten- 
tion is  directed,  not  for  their  sake,  but  for  His, 
for  He  has  made  them  partakers  of  His  victory. 
There  is  the  "  sharp  sword  proceeding  out  of 
His  mouth"  of  chap.  i.  16  and  chap.  ii.  12. 
There  is  the  "  smiting  of  the  nations,"  of  which 
we  have  already  heard  in  chap.  ii.  2"]  and  chap, 
xii.  5.  There  is  the  "  treading  of  the  winepress 
of  the  fierceness  of  the  wrath  of  Almighty 
God,"  spoken  of  in  chap.  xiv.  19,  20.  Finally, 
there  is  "  on  His  garment  and  on  His  thigh  the 
name  '  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.'  "  All 
these  traits  leave  no  doubt  who  this  Captain 
of  salvation  is;  and  all  are  noted  that  we  may 
better  understand  both  the  glory  of  His  person, 
and  the  nature  of  His  accomplished  work. 

One  thing  therefore  alone  remains:  that  the 
great  adversaries  of  His  people  shall  be  con- 
signed to  their  doom;  and  to  this  the  Seer 
proceeds  (xix.   17-21). 

The  angel  beheld  at  the  beginning  of  this 
scene  is  the  first  of  the  three  forming  the  sec- 
ond group  of  that  series  of  seven  parts  of  which 
the  triumphing  Conqueror  was  the  centre.  He 
stood  "  in  the  sun,"  which  is  to  be  thought  of 
as  in  the  zenith  of  its  daily  path,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  seen  and  heard  by  all.  It  is  to  "  the 
birds  that  fly  in  mid-heaven  "  that  he  calls;  that 
is,  to  those  strong  and  fierce  birds  of  prey,  such 
as  the  eagle  and  the  vulture,  which  fly  in  the 
highest  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  His  cry  is 
that  they  shall  come  to  the  great  supper  of 
God,  that  they  may  feast  upon  the  flesh  of  all 
the  enemies  of  the  Lamb.  The  idea  of  such 
a  feast  is  found  in  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  many  ac- 
companying circumstances  of  similarity  between 
the  description  of  it  there  and  here,  that  St. 
John  has  the  language  of  the  prophet  in  his 
eye:  "And  thou,  son  of  man,  thus  saith  the 
Lord  God;  Speak  unto  the  birds  of  every  sort, 
and  to  every  beast  of  the  field,  Assemble  your- 
selves, and  come;  gather  yourselves  on  every 
side  to  My  sacrifice  that  I  do  sacrifice  for  you, 
even  a  great  sacrifice  upon  the  mountains  of 
Israel,  that  ye  may  eat  flesh,  and  drink  blood. 
Ye  shall  eat  the  flesh  of  the  mighty,  and  drink 
the  blood  of  the  princes  of  the  earth,  of  rams, 
of  lambs,  and  of  goats,  of  bullocks,  all  of  them 
fatlings  of  Bashan.  And  ye  shall  eat  fat  till  ye 
be  full,  and  drink  blood  till  ye  be  drunken,  of 
My  sacrifice  which  I  have  sacrificed  for  you. 
And  ye  shall  be  filled  at  My  table  with  horses 
and  chariots,  with  mighty  men,  and  with  all  men 
of  war,  saith  the  Lord  God."  *  Yet,  while  the 
picture  of  the  prophet  is  unquestionably  before 
the  Seer's  mind,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
we  have  in  this  supper  a  travesty  of  that  mar- 
riage   supper    of    the    Lamb    which    had    been 

*  Ezek.  xxxix.  17-20. 


spoken  of  in  the  previous  part  of  the  chapter.* 
In  contrast  with  the  joyful  banquet  at  which  the 
chddren  of  God  shall  be  nourished  by  Him 
whose  flesh  is  meat  indeed  and  whose  blood  is 
drink  indeed,  the  wicked,  to  whatever  rank  or 
station  they  belong,  shall  themselves  be  a  meal 
for  all  foul  and  ravenous  birds.  The  whole  pas- 
sage reminds  us  of  the  spectacle  at  Calvary,  as 
it  is  set  before  us  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  and 
may  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  innumerable 
proofs  of  the  similarity  between  two  books — 
that  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse— at  first  sight 
so  different  from  each  other.  On  the  Cross 
Jesus  is  the  true  Paschal  Lamb,  not  so  much  in 
the  moment  of  its  death  as  at  a  subsequent 
stage,  when  it  was  prepared  for,  and  eaten  at, 
the  paschal  meal.  In  the  conduct  of  the  Jews 
on  that  occasion  St.  John  appears  to  behold 
an  inverted  and  contorted  Passover.  The  ene- 
mies of  Jesus  had  not  entered  into  the  judg- 
ment-hall of  Pilate,  "  lest  they  should  be  de- 
filed; but  that  they  might  eat  the  passover."  f 
They  had  not  eaten  it  then.  Amidst  the  tumult 
and  stormy  passions  of  that  dreadful  morning, 
when  had  they  an  opportunity  of  eating  it?  St. 
John  does  not  tell  us  that  they  found  one. 
Rather  is  the  whole  narrative  so  constructed,  so 
full  of  close,  rapid,  passionate  action,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  fix  upon  any  point  at  which  we 
can  insert  their  eating  until  it  was  too  late  to 
make  it  legal.  May  it  not  be  that  they  found 
no  opportunity  for  eating  it?  They  lost  their 
passover.  Lost  it?  Nay;  the  Evangelist  seems 
to  say,  they  found  a  passover.  Go  with  me  to 
the  Cross;  mark  there  their  cruel  mockeries  of 
the  Lamb  of  God;  and  you  shall  see  the  right- 
eous dealings  of  the  Almighty  as  He  makes 
these  mockeries  take  the  shape  of  a  passover  of 
judgment,  a  passover  of  added  sin  and  deepened 
shame. 

The  punishment  of  the  wicked,  and  especially 
of  the  three  great  enemies  of  the  Church,  now 
proceeds;  and  it  ought  still  to  be  carefully  ob- 
served that  we  have  to  do  with  punishment,  not 
war  or  overthrow  in  war.  It  was  so  at  ver.  17, 
where,  after  the  triumphing  Conqueror  had 
ridden  forth,  followed  by  His  armies,  there  is 
no  mention  of  any  battle.  There  is  only  the 
angel's  cry  to  the  birds  to  gather  themselves 
together  unto  the  great  supper  of  God.  The 
battle  had  been  already  fought,  and  the  victory 
already  won.  We  are  now  told  indeed  of  the 
gathering  together  of  the  beast  and  the  kings 
of  the  earth  and  their  armies,  "  to  make  war 
against  Him  that  sat  upon  the  horse,  and 
against  His  army."  But,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  design,  it  is  not  executed.  No  actual 
fighting  is  spoken  of.  The  enemies  referred  to 
are  at  once  taken,  apparently  without  fighting, 
and  are  consigned  to  the  fate  which  they  have 
brought  upon  themselves. 

Two  of  the  three  great  enemies  of  the  Lord 
and  of  His  Church  meet  this  fate,—"  the  beast  " 
and  "the  false  prophet."  The  first  of  these  is 
the  beast  so  frequently  mentioned  in  previous 
chapters.  More  particularly  it  is  the  beast  of 
chap,  xvii.,  the  representative  of  the  antichris- 
tian  world  in  its  last  and  highest  form.  The 
second  is  not  less  certainly  the  second  beast  of 
chap,  xiii.,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  "  he  de- 
ceiveth  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  by  reason 
of  the  signs  which  it  was  given  him  to  do  in  the 
sight  of  the  beast;   saying  to  them  that  dwell 

*  Ver.  9.  t  John  xviii.  28. 
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upon  the  earth,  that  they  should  make  an  image  foes  in  this  present  scene.     His  one  object  is  to 

to  the  beast."  *    The  "  signs,"  the  "  deception,"  tell   us   that  these   foes   shall  be   destroyed   for 

and  the  "  worship  "  of  the  beast  now  spoken  of  ever,  and  that  the  world  shall  be  wholly  purged 

can  be  no  other  than  those  thus  referred  to.  from  them.     No  further  information  is  required 

One  point  may  be  noticed  further.     Accord-  to    comfort   us.      We    may   leave    them    in    the 

ing  to  what  seems  to  be  the  best  reading  of  the  hands  of  God. 

original  Greek,  we  are  told  here,  not  that  "  the  Looking  at  the  matter  in  this  light,  we  do  not 
beast  was  taken,  and  with  him  the  false  need  to  ask  whether  by  "  the  lake  of  fire "  we 
prophet,"  but  "  the  beast  was  taken,  and  he  are  to  understand  a  lake  in  which  the  wicked 
that  was  with  him,  the  false  prophet."  In  are  consumed  or  one  in  which  they  are  upheld 
other  words,  the  language  of  St.  John  is  in  undying  flames.  Either  interpretation  is  con- 
designed  to  bring  out  the  closeness  of  con-  sistent  with  the  Apostle's  course  of  thought,  and 
nection  between  these  two  beasts,  the  fact  with  the  impression  which  he  wishes  to  pro- 
that  the  one  is  always  dependent  on  the  other,  duce. 

They  are  never  separated.     The  first  cannot  act  No  doubt   it  may  be   said  that  the   principle 

without   the    second.     Hence   in   all   probability  of  contrast,  of  which  we  have  so  often  availed 

the    reason   why,    in   treating   of   the   doom   by  ourselves    in    interpreting    this    book,    implies 

which   these   enemies   of  the   Church   are   over-  that,   as   the   righteous    shall   be   upheld   amidst 

taken,  a  separate  paragraph  is  not  assigned  to  the    joys    of    everlasting    life,    so    the    wicked 

each.     They  are  taken  together.  shall   be   upheld   amidst   the  torments   of  ever- 

A  more  important  question  has  been  raised  lasting  death.  But  it  is  precisely  here  that 
in  connection  with  the  words  before  us;  and  it  the  peculiarity  of  St.  John's  mode  of  thought 
has  been  urged  that  they  conclusively  prove  that  comes  in.  To  him  "  life  "  is  in  the  very 
both  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  are  per-  nature  of  the  case  everlasting.  Were  it  not 
sons,  not  personifications.!  We  have  already  so,  it.  would  not  be  life.  Only  therefore  in 
seen  that  in  regard  to  the  "  beast "  that  con-  so  far  as  the  conception  of  everlasting  tor- 
■clusion  is  hasty.:):  It  appears  to  be  not  less  so  ment  lies  in  the  idea  of  "  death  "  can  it  be 
in  regard  to  the  "  false  prophet."  The  simple  truly  said  that  the  principle  of  contrast,  so 
fact  that  he  deceiveth  "  them  " — that  is,  all  "  that  deeply  rooted  in  St.  John's  mode  of  thought, 
had  received  the  mark  of  the  beast  " — is  incon-  demands  the  application  of  everlasting  torment 
sistent  with  such  an  idea,  unless  we  ascribe  to  to  the  wicked.  But  the  idea  of  torment  ever- 
him  a  ubiquity  that  is  Divine;  or  unless  we  sup-  lastingly  continued  does  not  lie  in  the  idea  of 
pose,  what  Scripture  gives  us  no  warrant  for  "death."  Death  is  privation;  when  inflicted  by 
believing,  that  there  is  in  the  realm  of  evil  a  fire,  capacity  for  torment  is  speedily  destroyed; 
personal  trinity — the  dragon,  the  beast,  and  the  and  death  itself  is  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire, 
false  prophet — corresponding  to  the  Trinity  of  The  natural  conclusion  is  that  the  idea  of  tor- 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  much  more  ment  belongs  to  the  mode  by  which  the  death 
natural  to  think  that  St.  John's  statements  upon  spoken  of  is  inflicted — fire — and  that  the  words 
this  point  spring  from  that  general  method  of  with  which  we  are  dealing  may  mean  no  more 
conception  which  distinguishes  him,  and  by  than  this, — that  the  eternity  of  effect  following 
which  everything  existing  in  the  realm  of  good  the  overthrow  of  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet 
is  thought  of  as  having  its  counterpart  in  the  is  the  leading  conception  associated  with  the 
realm  of  evil.  The  question  thus  raised  is  "  fire  that  burneth  with  brimstone "  to  which 
wholly  independent  of  any  consideration  of  the  these  great  enemies  of  God's  people  are  con- 
fate   by   which   the    two    beasts    are    overtaken,  signed. 

When   principles   are   viewed   as    persons,    they  If  what  has  been  said  be  correct,  the  whole 

must  be  spoken  of  as  persons;  and  it  will  surely  question  of  the  everlasting  "  suffering"  of  the 

not  be  urged  that  death  and  Hades  are  persons  wicked  is  left  open  so  far  as  these  passages  in 

because  it  is  said  of  them,  in  chap.  xx.  14,  that  the   Apocalypse   are   concerned;   and  St.  John's 

they  "  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire."  main  lesson  is  that  when  the  beast  and  the  false 

The  beast  and  the  false  prophet  then  are  cast  prophet  are  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  they  shall 
together  into  "  the  lake  of  fire  that  burneth  with  no  longer  have  power  to  war  against  the  right- 
brimstone;  "  and  this  lake  of  fire  is  further  ex-  eous.  or  to  disturb  their  peace, 
plained  in  chap.  xx.  14  to  be  "  the  second  When  these  two  enemies  of  the  Church  had 
death."  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  questions,  thus  been  destroyed,  "  the  rest  were  killed  with 
How  are  we  to  conceive  of  this  "  lake  of  fire  "?  the  sword  of  Him  that  sat  upon  the  horse,  even 
and,  What  is  its  effect?  Yet,  so  far  as  at  pres-  the  sword  which  came  forth  out  of  His  mouth." 
ent  concerns  us,  the  answer  to  these  questions  The  persons  thus  called  "  the  rest  "  are  those 
must  be  taken  from  St.  John  alone.  In  the  first  who  stand  to  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  in 
instance  at  least  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  the  same  relation  as  that  in  which  "  the  rest 
"  general  "  teaching  of  Scripture  on  what  is  of  the  woman's  seed,"  spoken  of  in  chap.  xii. 
called  the  doctrine  of  "  eternal  punishment."  17,  stand  to  the  man-child  "  caught  up  unto  God 
Our  only  inquiry  must  be,  What  impression  is  and  unto  His  throne."  The  man-child  exalted 
the  language  employed  by  the  Seer  in  these  and  glorified  is  the  same  as  "  He  that  sat  upon 
visions  intended  to  convey?  Upon  this  point  the  horse,"  and  in  that  condition  a  sword  pro- 
it  would  seem  as  if  there  can  be  little  doubt,  ceedeth  out  of  His  mouth.*  The  Guardian  and 
To  St.  John  it  is  no  matter  of  consequence' to  Protector  of  His  own,  who  has  kept  their  true 
tell  us  what  shall  be  the  condition  of  the  ene-  life  safe  amidst  all  outward  troubles,  brings  also 
mies  of  the  Church  throughout  the  ages  of  the  these  troubles  to  an  end.  Their  enemies  are 
future,  or  whether  they  shall  be  preserved  ever-  "  killed."  They  are  not  yet  cast  into  the  lake 
lastingly  alive  in  torment  and  misery  and  woe.  of  fire,  because  their  hour  of  judgment  has  not 
His  one  aim  is  to  deal  with  the  condition  of  come.  By-and-by  it  will  come.f  Meanwhile 
the  kingdom  of  God  while  it  contends  with  its  not  only  can  they  harm  the  righteous  no  more, 

•Chap.  xiii.  14.         +  Burger  in  loc.          JComp.  p.  904.  •  Chaps,  i.  16  ;  xix.  15.                    tChap.  xx.  15. 
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but  they  afford  a  supper  to  the  ravenous  birds 
already  spoken  of;  and  the  birds  are  more  than 
satisfied:  they  are  gorged  with  the  unholy  ban- 
quet. "  All  the  birds  were  filled  with  their 
flesh." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

JUDGMENT  OF  SATAN  AND  OF  THE 
WICKED. 

Revelation  xx. 

In  now  approaching  chap,  xx.,  with  its  yet 
unsolved  difficulties  of  interpretation,  it  is  of 
essential  importance  to  observe,  in  the  first 
place,  the  relation  of  the  chapter  to  what  imme- 
diately precedes.  The  Seer  is  not  entering 
upon  an  entirely  new  subject.  He  distinctly 
continues,  on  the  contrary,  the  prosecution  of  a 
theme  he  had  before  begun.  In  the  previous 
portion  of  his  book  three  great  enemies  of  the 
saints  of  God  had  been  introduced  to  us, — the 
dragon  or  the  devil,  the  beast,  and  the  false 
prophet.  These  were  the  main  opponents  of 
the  Lamb,  in  one  way  or  another  stirring  up  all 
the  efforts  that  had  been  made  against  Him  by 
the  kings  of  the  earth,  their  armies,  and  their 
followers.  For  a  time  they  had  appeared  to 
succeed.  They  had  persecuted  the  saints,  had 
compelled  them  to  flee,  had  overcome  them,  and 
killed  them.  This,  however,  could  not  continue; 
and  it  was  to  be  shown  that  the  final  triumph 
remains  with  those  who  have  suffered  for  the 
sake  of  righteousness.  In  chap.  xix.  we  have 
the  beginning,  but  not  the  close,  of  this  tri- 
umph. Of  the  three  great  enemies  only  two — 
the  beast  and  the  false  prophet — perish  in  that 
chapter.  The  destruction  of  the  third  is  re- 
served for  chap,  xx.,  and  is  effected  at  the  tenth 
verse  of  the  chapter.  The  verses  following  then 
describe  the  judgment  of  those  who  had  lis- 
tened to  these  enemies,  but  who,  though  de- 
feated, or  even  killed,  or  devoured  by  fire  out 
of  heaven  when  in  their  service,  had  not  yet 
been  consigned  to  their  doom.  Thereafter 
nothing  remains,  in  order  to  complete  the  tri- 
umph of  Christ  and  His  saints,  but  that  death 
and  Hades  shall  also  be  removed  from  the 
scene  and  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire. 

These  considerations  are  of  themselves  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  "  the  overthrow  of  Satan," 
and  not  the  reign  of  a  thousand  years,  is  the 
main  theme  of  the  first  ten  verses  of  the  chap- 
ter. So  far  is  the  latter  from  being  the  cul- 
minating point  of  the  whole  book,  that  it  is  not 
even  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  any  new 
and  important  section.  It  starts  no  new  series 
of  visions.  It  comes  in  in  the  midst  of  a  section 
devoted  to  an  entirely  different  matter  (xx. 
1-10). 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  com- 
mentary such  as  the  present  to  discuss  the  dif- 
ferent interpretations  that  have  been  given  to 
a  passage  so  difficult  and  so  much  controverted 
?.s  the  above.  Nothing  more  can  be  attempted 
than  to  state  briefly  what  seems  to  be  the  true 
meaning  of  the  sacred  writer,  together  with  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  interpretation  to  be 
suggested  rests. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  that  interpreta- 
tion, to  be  kept  clearly  and  resolutely  in  view, 
is  this:  that  "the  thousand  years"  mentioned 
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in  the  passage  express  no  period  of  time.  They 
are  not  a  figure  for  the  whole  Christian  era, 
now  extending  to  nearly  nineteen  hundred 
years.  Nor  do  they  denote  a  certain  space  of 
time,  longer  or  shorter,  it  may  be,  than  the 
definite  number  of  years  spoken  of,  at  the  close 
of  the  present  dispensation,  and  to  be  in  the 
view  of  some  preceded,  in  the  view  of  others 
followed,  by  the  second  Advent  of  our  Lord. 
They  embody  an  idea;  and  that  idea,  whether 
applied  to  the  subjugation  of  Satan  or  to  the 
triumph  of  the  saints,  is  the  idea  of  complete- 
ness or  perfection.  Satan  is  bound  for  a  thou- 
sand years;  that  is,  he  is  completely  bound. 
The  saints  reign  for  a  thousand  years;  that  is, 
they  are  introduced  into  a  state  of  perfect  and 
glorious  victory.  Before  endeavouring  to 
bring  out  this  thought  more  fully,  several  pre- 
liminary considerations  may  be  noticed. 

1.  Years  may  be  understood  in  this  sense. 
In  Ezek.  xxxix.  9  it  is  said  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cities  of  Israel  shall  prevail  against  the 
enemies  described,  and  "  shall  go  forth,  and 
shall  make  fires  of  the  weapons  and  burn  them, 
both  the  shields  and  the  bucklers,  the  bows  and 
the  arrows,  and  the  handstaves,  and  the  spears, 
and  they  shall  make  fires  of  them  seven  years." 
No  one  can  suppose  that  the  "  seven  years " 
here  spoken  of  are  to  be  literally  understood, 
or  even  that  the  length  of  time  which  would  be 
needed  to  burn  the  weapons  is  the  thought  upon 
which  the  prophet  dwells.  His  meaning,  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  use  of  the  number  seven, 
can  only  be  that  these  weapons  shall  be  de- 
stroyed with  a  great  and  complete  destruction. 
Again,  in  the  same  chapter,  at  ver.  12,  after 
the  defeat  of  "  Gog  and  all  his  multitude,"  it 
is  said,  "  And  seven  months  shall  the  house  of 
Israel  be  burying  of  them,  that  they  may  cleanse 
the  land."  A  literal  interpretation  is  here  not 
less  impossible  than  in  the  case  of  the  burning 
of  the  weapons;  nor  can  the  meaning  be  ex- 
hausted by  the  thought  that  a  long  time  would 
be  necessary  for  the  burying.  The  number 
"  seven  "  must  have  its  due  force  assigned  to  it, 
and  the  prophet  can  only  mean  that  the  land 
should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  from  heathen  im- 
purity. The  use  of  the  term  "  years  "  in  the 
vision  before  us  seems  to  be  exactly  similar; 
and  the  probability  that  it  is  so  rises  almost  to 
certainty  when  we  observe  that,  as  proved  by 
the  vision  of  Gog  and  Magog  in  the  subsequent 
part  of  the  chapter,  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  is 
before  the  Seer's  eye,  and  that  it  constitutes  the 
foundation  upon  which  his  whole  delineation 
rests. 

The  only  difficulty  connected  with  this  view 
is  that  in  the  third  verse  of  the  chapter  Satan 
is  said  to  have  been  shut  into  the  abyss  "  until 
the  thousand  years  should  be  finished,"  and 
that  in  the  seventh  verse  we  read,  "  And  when 
the  thousand  years  are  finished,  Satan  shall  be 
loosed."  But  the  difficulty  is  more  specious 
than  real.  Let  us  familiarise  ourselves  with  the 
thought  that  the  thousand  years  may  simply  ex- 
press completeness,  thoroughness,  either  of  de- 
feat or  victory;  let  us  remember  that  the  Seer 
had  represented  the  defeat  of  Satan  by  the  fig- 
ure of  being  bound  for  a  thousand  years;  finally, 
let  us  notice,  as  we  have  yet  to  see  more  fully, 
that  Satan,  although  deprived  of  power  over  the 
righteous,  is  still  to  be  the  deceiver  and  ruler  of 
the  wicked:  and  it  immediately  follows  that  this 
latter  thought  could  find  no  more  appropriate 
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form  than  in  the  statement  that  the  deception 
took  place,  not  "  until,"  or  "  after,"  the  thou- 
sand years  should  be  finished.  This  is  simply 
the  carrying  out  of  the  symbolism  already  em- 
ployed. To  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  sym- 
bolism of  Ezekiel,  let  us  suppose  that,  after  the 
prophet  had  described  the  burning  of  the 
weapons  for  "  seven  years,"  he  had  wished  to 
mention  also  some  other  step  by  which  the 
burning  was  to  be  followed.  What  more  suita- 
ble words  could  he  have  used  than  that  it  took 
place  either  "  after  this,"  or  "  after  the  seven 
years  were  finished"?  In  point  of  fact,  this  is 
exactly  what  the  prophet  does.  He  has  occa- 
sion to  refer  to  further  efforts  made  to  secure 
the  purity  of  the  land;  and  the  words  employed 
by  him  are,  "  After  the  end  of  seven  months 
shall  they  search."  *  The  one  expression  is  no 
more  than  the  natural  consequence  of  the  other. 
2.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  last  words  of 
the  third  verse  of  the  chapter, — "  He  "  (».  e., 
Satan)  "must  be  loosed  for  a  little  time"? 
What  is  this  "  little  time"?  The  words  take  us 
directly  to  that  conception  of  the  "  Christian 
age  "  which  is  so  intimately  interwoven  with  the 
structure  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  even  of  the 
whole  New  Testament, — that  it  is  all  "  a  little 
time."  This  is  particularly  apparent  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  very  same  words  to  the  souls 
under  the  altar  in  chap.  vi.  n:  "  And  it  was  said 
unto  them,  that  they  should  rest  yet  for  a  little 
time,  until  their  fellow-servants  also  and  their 
brethren,  which  should  be  killed  even  as  they 
were,  should  be  fulfilled."  The  "  little  time  " 
there  is  undeniably  that  extending  from  the  mo- 
ment of  the  vision  to  the  close  of  the  present 
dispensation.  But,  if  it  be  so  there,  we  are  en- 
titled to  suppose  that  the  very  same  expression, 
when  used  in  the  passage  before  us,  will  be  used 
in  the  same  sense;  and  that,  when  it  is  said 
Satan  shall  be  loosed  "  for  a  little  time,"  the 
meaning  is  that  he  shall  be  loosed  for  the  whole 
Christian  age.  Again,  in  chap.  xii.  12  we  read, 
"  The  devil  is  gone  down  unto  you,  having  great 
wrath,  knowing  that  he  hath  but  a  short  time." 
The  "  short  time  "  here  referred  to  begins  with 
the  casting  down  of  the  devil  out  of  heaven  into 
the  earth  spoken  of  in  the  ninth  verse  of  the 
same  chapter.  It  must,  therefore,  include  the 
whole  period  of  his  action  in  this  world;  and 
the  manner  in  which  that  period  is  designated 
corresponds  closely  with  the  description  of  the 
time  during  which  he  is  said,  in  chap,  xx.,  to  be 
loosed.  Again,  in  chap.  x.  6  the  angel  swears 
that  there  shall  be  "  time  "  no  longer,  using  the 
same  word  for  time  that  we  meet  with  in  the 
verse  now  under  consideration;  so  that  it  would 
appear  as  if  to  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  the 
word  "  time  "  were  a  kind  of  technical  term  by 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  denote  the  period 
of  the  Church's  probation  in  this  world. 
Lastly,  this  conclusion  is  powerfully  confirmed 
by  the  many  passages  of  the  Apocalypse  in 
which  it  is  clear  that  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation, from  its  beginning  to  its  end,  is 
looked  upon  as  a  "  very  little  while,"  as 
hastening  to  its  final  issue,  and  as  about  to 
be  closed  by  One  who  cometh  quickly.t  The 
"  little  time,"  therefore,  of  the  present  chap- 
ter during  which  Satan  is  loosed,  and  which, 
when  more  fully  dwelt  upon,  is  the  time  of  the 
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war  spoken  of  in  vers.  7-9,  is  the  historical 
period  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  during 
which  Satan  is  permitted  to  deceive  the  nations 
and  to  lead  them  against  the  camp  of  the  saints 
and  the  beloved  city.  It  is,  in  short,  the  time 
between  the  first  and  second  coming  of  our 
Lord.  The  period  so  often  sought  in  the  thou- 
sand years  of  ver.  2  is  really  to  be  found  in  the 
"  little  time  "  of  ver.  3. 

3.  Attention  ought  to  be  particularly  directed 
to  the  condition  of  the  saints  during  the  thou- 
sand years  spoken  of.  It  is  described  in  general 
terms  as  a  "  first  resurrection."  Certain  words 
of  our  Lord  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  throw 
important  light  upon  the  meaning  of  this  ex- 
pression: "Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  The 
hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God:  and  they  that 
have  heard  shall  live,"  *  and,  again,  a  little  later 
in  the  same  discourse,  "  Marvel  not  at  this:  for 
the  hour  cometh,  in  which  all  that  are  in  the 
tombs  shall  hear  His  voice,  and  shall  come 
forth."!  Let  us  compare  these  two  verses  with 
one  another,  and  the  presence  of  the  clause 
"  and  now  is  "  in  the  first,  taken  along  with  its 
omission  in  the  second,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to 
the  principle  on  which  they  are  to  be  inter- 
preted. The  first  refers  to  a  spiritual,  the  sec- 
ond to  a  bodily,  resurrection.  Here  then  in  the 
words  of  our  Lord  Himself  we  have  the  source 
whence  the  idea  of  the  "  first  resurrection  "  of 
the  Apocalypse  is  derived.  It  is  not  an  actual 
resurrection  from  the  grave,  although  that 
resurrection  is  potentially  involved  in  it.  It  is 
a  spiritual  resurrection  in  an  hour  "  that  now 
is;"  and  the  fact  that  this  is  St.  John's  mean- 
ing is  brought  out  still  more  clearly  by  the  in- 
timation that  what  he  saw  was  "  souls,"  whose 
resurrection  bodies  had  not  yet  been  given 
them. 

The  condition  of  the  saints  thought  of  in  this 
vision  is  described,  however,  not  only  generally, 
but  in  various  particulars,  all  of  which,  it  will 
be  seen,  correspond  with  the  apocalyptic  idea  of 
it  even  in  a  present  world.  "  And  I  saw 
thrones,  and  they  sat  upon  them."  But  we  have 
been  already  told  that  "  they  reign  over  the 
earth."  "  Judgment  was  given  unto  them," 
words  which  seem  best  understood  in  the  sense, 
so  peculiar  to  St.  John,  that  for  believers  there 
is  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  no  judg- 
ment. As  they  have  passed  through  death,  so 
also  they  have  passed  through  judgment. 
"  They  lived  with  Christ."  But  Christ  Himself 
had  said  in  the  Gospel,  "  Because  I  live,  and 
ye  shall  live."  "  They  reigned  with  Christ." 
But  that  is  only  another  method  of  saying  that 
they  sat  on  thrones,  with  the  added  conception, 
so  often  associated  with  the  word  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse, that  their  enemies  were  bruised  beneath 
their  feet.  "  Over  these  the  second  death  hath 
no  authority."  But  we  have  before  been  told  of 
"  him  that  overcometh  "  that  "  he  shall  not  be 
hurt  of  the  second  death."  \  Finally,  "  they 
shall  be  priests  of  God  and  of  Christ."  But  it 
is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  from  the 
opening  of  this  book  such  has  always  been 
spoken  of  as  the  position  of  believers. 

Nothing,  in  short,  is  said  of  the  saints  of  God 
in  this  picture  of  millennial  bliss  that  does  not 
find  a  parallel  in  what  the  Seer  has  elsewhere 
written  of  their  present  life.  On  not  a  few  dif- 
ferent occasions  their  ideal  condition  in  this 
•John  v.  25.  tjohnv.  28.  fChap.il.  11. 
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world  is  set  forth  in  as  glowing  terms  as  is  their 
thousand  years'  glory  and  joy. 

One  expression  may  indeed  startle  us.  What 
the  Seer  beheld  is  said  to  have  been  "  the  souls 
of  them  that  had  been  beheaded  for  the  testi- 
mony of  Jesus,  and  for  the  word  of  God."  Is 
the  word  "  beheaded "  to  be  literally  under- 
stood? Then  a  very  small  number  of  martyrs 
can  be  thought  of.  The  great  majority  of  those 
who  have  died  for  the  faith  of  Jesus  have  been 
martyred  in  other  and  more  dreadful  ways.  The 
word  is  the  counterpart  of  "  slaughtered  "  in  the 
vision  of  the  souls  under  the  altar.*  These 
were  the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament,  whose 
death  is  described  by  a  term  characteristic  to 
the  Jewish  mind  of  the  mode  in  which  offerings 
were  presented  to  God.  When  the  Seer  passes 
to  the  thought  of  the  great  Gentile  Church,  he 
uses  a  term  more  appropriate  to  the  Gentile 
method  of  terminating  human  life.  "  Be- 
headed "  therefore  expresses  the  same  thing  as 
"  slaughtered."  Both  words  refer  to  martyr- 
dom; and  both  include  all  faithful  ones  in  the 
dispensations  to  which  they  respectively  belong, 
for  in  the  eyes  of  St.  John  all  the  disciples  of 
a  martyred  Lord  are  martyrs.f 

4.  The  meaning  of  the  doom  inflicted  upon 
Satan  demands  our  notice.  And  the  angel 
"  laid  hold  on  the  dragon,  the  old  serpent, 
which  is  the  devil,  and  Satan,  and  bound  him 
for  a  thousand  years,  and  cast  him  into  the 
abyss,  and  shut  it,  and  sealed  it  over  him."  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  read  these  words,  at  the 
same  time  remembering  St.  John's  love  of  con- 
trast or  even  travesty,  and  not  to  see  in  them 
a  mocking  counterpart  of  the  death  and  burial 
of  Jesus,  when  the  stone  was  rolled  to  the  door 
of  the  sepulchre  and  sealed.  If  so,  it  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  by  the  infliction  of  this 
doom  the  power  of  Satan  was  restrained,  and 
his  influence  lessened.  Much  more  must  be 
implied;  and  the  language  can  only  mean  that, 
in  one  sense  or  another,  Satan  was  rendered 
powerless  and  harmless,  as  unable  to  act  his 
part  as  though  he  had  been  laid  in  the  grave. 

5.  The  use  of  numbers  in  the  Apocalypse 
ought  to  be  remembered.  These  numbers  are 
invariably  symbolical;  and,  if  the  number  a 
thousand  is  to  be  here  interpreted  literally,  it 
seems  in  that  respect  to  stand  alone.  Nor  is 
it  a  reply  to  this  to  say  that,  though  not  in  the 
strict  sense  literal,  it  may  signify  a  period  of 
"  indefinite  "  length.  Such  an  interpretation 
would  be  not  less  opposed  than  the  former  to 
the  genius  and  spirit  of  this  book.  The  num- 
bers of  the  Apocalypse  have  always  a  "  definite  " 
meaning.  They  express  ideas,  but  the  ideas  are 
distinct.  They  may  belong  to  a  region  of 
thought  different  from  that  with  which  arith- 
metical numbers  are  concerned,  but  within  that 
region  we  cannot  change  their  value  without  at 
the  same  time  changing  the  thought.  We  are 
not  to  imagine  that  numbers,  in  the  allegorical 
or  spiritual  use  made  of  them  by  the  Jews, 
might  be  tossed  about  at  their  pleasure  or  shuf- 
fled like  a  pack  of  cards.  They  were  a  lan- 
guage; and  the  bond  between  them  and  the 
ideas  that  they  involved  was  quite  as  close  as  it 
is  between  the  words  of  ordinary  speech  and  the 
speaker's  thoughts.  A  thousand  years  cannot 
mean  two,  or  ten,  or  twenty,  or  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  thousand  years  according  as  we 
please.     If    they    are    a    measure    of    time,    the 
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measure  must  be  fixed;  and  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  explain  the  principle  leading  us  to  attach 
to  the  number  one  thousand  a  value  different 
from  that  which  it  naturally  possesses. 

6.  The  teaching  of  Scripture  elsewhere  upon 
this  subject  has  to  be  considered.  Upon  this 
point  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much,  for  the  dif- 
ference between  that  teaching  and  any  view 
commonly  taken  of  the  thousand  years'  reign  is 
acknowledged.  It  ought  to  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  this  difference  is  not  merely  negative, 
as  if  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  simply 
failed  to  fill  in  certain  details  of  events  more 
largely  described  in  the  Apocalypse,  but  upon 
the  whole  substantially  the  same.  The  differ- 
ence is  also  positive,  and  in  some  respects  ir- 
reconcilable with  what  we  are  taught  by  the 
other  sacred  writers.  The  New  Testament,  un- 
less this  passage  be  an  exception,  always  brings 
the  "  Parousia  "  and  the  general  judgment  into 
the  closest  possible  connection.  It  nowhere 
interposes  a  lengthened  period  between  the 
resurrection  of  believers  and  that  of  unbeliev- 
ers. It  knows  only  of  one,  and  that  a  general, 
resurrection;  and  the  passages,  such  as  1  Cor. 
xv.  23,  24,  and  1  Thess.  iv.  16,  17,  usually  quoted 
to  support  another  conclusion,  fail,  when  cor- 
rectly interpreted,  to  do  so.  When  our  Lord 
comes  again,  He  at  once  perfects  the  happiness 
of  His  saints  and  makes  all  His  enemies  His 
footstool.  One  text  alone  may  be  quoted  upon 
this  point.  While  the  "  first  resurrection "  is 
assigned  to  a  date  a  thousand  or  even  thousands 
of  years  before  the  end,  it  is  several  times  re- 
peated in  the  discourse  of  Jesus  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  St.  John  that  the  resurrection  of  be- 
lievers takes  place  at  the  "  last  day." 

7.  One  other  consideration  may  be  kept  in 
view.  It  would  appear  that  about  the  time  of 
the  Advent  of  our  Lord  there  was  a  widely  ex- 
tended opinion  among  the  Jews,  traces  of  which 
are  also  to  be  found  among  the  Gentiles,  that 
a  golden  age  of  a  thousand  years'  duration 
might  be  anticipated  in  the  future  as  a  happy 
close  to  all  the  sins  and  miseries  of  the  world. 
Here,  it  is  sometimes  urged,  is  the  source  of 
the  apocalyptic  figure  of  this  chapter,  which 
thus  becomes  only  one  of  the  wild  chiliastic 
expectations  of  the  time.  But,  even  if  it  be 
allowed  that  St.  John  drew  the  particular  figure 
employed  by  him  from  a  general  belief  of  his 
age,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  accepted  the 
literal  interpretation  of  that  belief  as  the  reality 
and  substance  of  prophetic  hope.  In  many  a 
passage  of  his  book  he  has  undeniably  spirit- 
ualised hopes  of  Israel  founded  on  the  language 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  its  outward  form.  He 
might  easily  do  the  same  with  what  he  recog- 
nised as  a  belief  not  less  widely  spread  and  not 
less  deeply  seated  in  both  the  Jewish  and  Gen- 
tile portions  of  the  Church.  To  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  late  Archdeacon  Lee,  "  a  world- 
wide belief  such  as  this  naturally  supplied  St. 
John  with  symbols  and  with  language  wherein 
to  clothe  his  revelation  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
Church,  just  as  he  has  employed  for  the  same 
purpose  the  details  of  the  theocracy,  or  the 
imagery  of  war,  or  the  phenomena  and  the 
convulsions  of  nature."  In  all  such  cases  the 
determination  of  the  point  at  issue  really  rests 
upon  our  view  of  the  general  tone  of  the  writ- 
ing in  which  the  difficulty  occurs,  and  on  our 
perception  of  what  will  give  the  unity  and  har- 
mony to  his  words  for  which  every  intelligent 
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writer  is  entitled  to  expect  credit  at  his  reader's 
hands.  This  conclusion  is  in  the  present  in- 
stance strengthened  by  the  fact  that  St.  John  did 
not  confine  himself  to  the  traditional  belief  he 
is  said  to  have  adopted.  So  far  from  doing  so, 
he  occupies  himself  chiefly  with  a  picture  of 
that  overthrow  of  Satan  which  seems  to  have 
been  no  part  of  the  belief,  and  the  mould  of 
which  is  taken  from  entirely  different  sources. 

Putting  together  the  different  considerations 
now  adduced,  we  can  have  but  little  difficulty 
in  understanding  either  the  binding  of  Satan  or 
the  reign  of  the  saints  for  a  thousand  years. 
The  vision  describes  no  period  of  blessedness 
to  be  enjoyed  by  the  Church  at  the  close  of  the 
present  dispensation.  Alike  negatively  and 
positively  we  have  simply  an  ideal  picture  of 
results  effected  by  the  Redeemer  for  His  peo- 
ple, when  for  them  He  lived,  and  suffered,  and 
died,  and  rose  again.  Thus  He  bound  Satan 
for  them;  He  cast  him  into  the  abyss;  He  shut 
him  in;  He  sealed  the  abyss  over  him, — so  that 
against  them  he  can  effect  nothing.  He  is  a 
bruised  and  conquered  foe.  He  may  war 
against  them,  afflict  them,  persecute  them,  kill 
them,  but  their  true  life  is  beyond  his  reach.  Al- 
ready they  live  a  resurrection  and  ascended  life, 
for  it  is  a  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  a  life  in 
that  "  heaven  "  from  which  the  devil  has  been 
finally  and  for  ever  expelled.  They  rest  upon, 
they  live  in,  a  risen  and  glorified  Redeemer; 
and,  whatever  be  the  age,  or  country,  or  cir- 
cumstances in  which  their  lot  is  cast,  they  sit 
with  their  Lord  in  the  heavenly  places  and 
share  His  victory.  He  has  been  always  tri- 
umphant, and  in  His  triumph  His  people  even 
now  have  part.  The  glory  which  the  Father 
gave  the  Son  the  Son  has  given  them.*  They 
cannot  sin,  because  they  are  begotten  of  God.f 
He  that  was  begotten  of  God  keepeth  them,  and 
the  Evil  One  toucheth  them  not.  J  This  is  the 
reign  of  a  thousand  years,  and  it  is  the  portion 
of  every  believer  who  in  any  age  of  the  Church 
shares  the  life  of  his  risen  and  exalted  Lord. 

Thus  also  we  may  comprehend  what  is  meant 
by  the  loosing  of  Satan.  There  is  no  point  in 
the  future  at  which  he  is  to  be  loosed.  He  has 
been  already  loosed.  Hardly  was  he  completely 
conquered  for  the  saints  before  he  was  loosed 
for  the  world.  He  was  loosed  as  a  great  ad- 
versary who,  however  he  may  persecute  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  cannot  touch  their  inner  life,  and 
who  can  only  "  deceive  the  nations," — the  na- 
tions that  have  despised  and  rejected  Christ. 
He  has  never  been  really  absent  from  the  earth. 
He  has  gone  about  continually,  "  knowing  that 
he  hath  but  a  short  time."  But  he  is  unable  to 
hurt  those  who  are  kept  in  the  hollow  of  the 
Lord's  hand.  No  doubt  he  tries  it.  That  is  the 
meaning  of  the  description  extending  from  the 
seventh  to  the  ninth  verse  of  this  chapter, — the 
meaning  of  the  war  which  Satan  carries  on 
against  the  camp  of  the  saints  and  the  beloved 
city  when  the  thousand  years  are  finished.  In 
other  words,  no  sooner  was  Satan,  as  regards 
the  saints,  completely  bound  than,  as  regards 
the  world,  he  was  loosed;  and  from  that  hour, 
through  all  the  past  history  of  Christianity,  he 
has  been  stirring  up  the  world  against  the 
Church.  He  has  been  summoning  the  nations 
that  are  in  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  Gog 
and  Magog,  to  gather  them  together  to  the 
war.  They  war,  but  they  do  not  conquer,  until 
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at  last  fire  comes  down  out  of  heaven  and  de- 
vours them.  "  The  devil  that  deceived  them  is 
cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  where 
are  also  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet;  and 
they  shall  be  tormented  day  and  night  for  ever 
and  ever." 

The  whole  picture  of  the  thousand  years  is 
in  its  main  features — in  the  binding  of  Satan,  in 
the  security  and  blessedness  of  the  righteous, 
and  in  the  loosing  of  Satan  for  the  war — a  strik- 
ing parallel  to  the  scenes  in  chap.  xii.  of  this 
book.  There  Michael  and  his  angels  contended 
with  the  devil  and  his  angels;  and  the  latter 
"  prevailed  not,"  but  were  cast  out  of  heaven 
into  the  earth,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  heaven 
are  for  ever  safe  from  them.  There  the  man- 
child  who  is  to  rule  all  the  nations  with  a  rod 
of  iron,  and  from  the  thought  of  whom  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  the  thought  of  those  who 
are  one  with  Him,  is  caught  up  unto  God  and 
unto  His  throne.  Finally,  there  also  the 
dragon,  though  unable  really  to  hurt  the  saints, 
"  the  rest  of  the  woman's  seed,"  makes  war 
upon  them,  but  without  result.  Of  this  scene 
the  picture  which  we  have  been  considering  is 
at  once  a  repetition  and  a  fuller  development; 
and,  when  we  call  to  mind  the  peculiarities 
marking  the  structure  of  the  Apocalypse,  we 
seem  in  this  fact  alone  to  have  no  slight  evi- 
dence of  the  correctness  of  the  interpretation 
now  proposed. 

The  three  great  enemies  of  the  Church  have 
not  only  been  overcome,  but  judged,  and  for 
ever  removed  from  all  possibility  of  troubling 
the  righteous  more.  But  the  great  mass  of  the 
wicked  have  not  yet  been  overtaken  by  a  similar 
fate.  The  time  has  now  come  to  show  us  in 
vision  what  awaits  them  also  (xx.  11-15). 

Upon  various  particulars  mentioned  in  this 
passage  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much.  The 
"  throne  "  beheld  by  the  Seer  is  "  great,"  at 
once  in  contrast  with  the  "  thrones "  of  the 
millennial  reign,  and  as  befitting  the  majesty  of 
Him  who  sits  upon  it.  It  is  also  "  white,"  as 
emblematic  of  His  purity  and  holiness.  The 
Judge  is  God,  the  Father  in  the  Son,  the  Son 
in  the  Father;  and  thus  the  judgment  is  search- 
ing and  complete,  and  is  answered  by  the  con- 
sciences of  those  upon  whom  it  is  executed. 
They  see  that  the  Judge's  eye  penetrates  into 
the  most  secret  recesses  of  their  hearts,  and 
that  He  is  One  who  has  been  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, has  fought  the  same  battle,  and  has  en- 
dured the  same  trials  as  themselves.  Thus  His 
sentence  finds  an  echo  in  their  hearts,  and  they 
are  speechless.*  Thus  also  judgment  becomes 
really  judgment,  and  not  merely  the  infliction  of 
punishment  by  resistless  power 

The  effect  of  the  Judge's  taking  His  seat  upoa 
His  throne  was  that  "  from  His  face  the  earth 
and  the  heaven  fled  away,  and  there  was  found 
no  place  for  them."  Yet  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand that  after  their  flight  there  was  neither  an 
earth  nor  a  heaven  to  be  found.  It  is  only  the 
old  earth  and  the  old  heaven  that  are  spoken  of; 
and  almost  immediately  afterwards  the  Seer  ex- 
claims, "  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth: 
for  the  first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  are  passed 
away."  The  change  is  part  of  that  "  restoration 
of  all  things  "  of  which  St.  Peter  spoke  to  the 
multitude  gathered  together  in  Solomon's  porch, 
of  which  he  then  added,  "  Whereof  God  spake 
by  the  mouth  of  His  holy  prophets  which  have 
*Comp.  Matt.  xxii.  12. 
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been  since  the  world  began,"  and  upon  which 
he  dwelt  more  fully  in  his  second  Epistle  when 
he  said,  "  But  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  come 
as  a  thief;  in  the  which  the  heavens  shall  pass 
away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall 
melt  with  fervent  heat,  and  the  earth  and  the 
works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burned  up.  But, 
according  to  His  promise,  we  look  for  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness."  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
too,  "  creation  "  longs,  not  for  destruction,  but 
for  something  akin  to  that  "  liberty  of  the  glory 
of  the  children  of  God  "  which  they  shall  obtain 
along  with  their  "  adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemp- 
tion of  their  body."  In  all  these  passages  it  is 
not  the  translation  of  God's  saints  to  an  imma- 
terial sphere  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
thought.  It  is  rather  the  idea  of  change,  of 
the  transfiguration,  of  the  glorification,  of  this 
present  scene  into  a  state  corresponding  with 
that  of  its  redeemed  inhabitants,  when  they  shall 
"  not  be  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon,"  and  shall 
dwell  in  "  spiritual  bodies."  To  St.  John 
"  heaven  "  is  not  an  abode  of  bliss  in  a  scene 
of  which  we  can  form  no  clear  conception,  but 
the  spiritual  atmosphere  in  which,  alike  on  this 
side  the  grave  and  on  the  other,  the  saints  live 
and  move.  The  "  dwellers  upon  earth  "  are  not 
those  who  simply  tread  its  firm  soil  and  breathe 
its  atmosphere,  but  those  who  are  worldly  in 
their  spirit  and  whose  views  are  bounded  by 
the  things  of  time.  The  kingdom  which  Christ 
establishes  is  the  "  kingdom  of  this  world  "  in 
its  cleansed  and  purified  condition  rather  than 
one  to  which  we  travel  by  long  and  unknown 
paths.  As  the  Seer  looks  forward  to  the  future 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  thinks  of  any 
other  residence  for  man  than  that  which  the 
Son  consecrated  by  His  tomb  in  Joseph's  gar- 
den and  by  the  glory  of  the  resurrection  morn- 
ing; and  even  the  new  Jerusalem  comes  down 
out  of  heaven  to  be  established  upon  earth. 

Many  may  doubtless  think  that  such  a  hope 
is  too  earthly,  too  material,  to  be  suited  to  the 
spiritual  nature  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 
They  fear  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  withdraw  us 
from  Him  who  is  "  spirit,"  and  who  must  be 
worshipped,  if  He  is  to  be  worshipped  ac- 
ceptably, "  in  spirit  and  truth."  *  But  any  such 
apprehension  is  at  variance  with  the  funda- 
mental fact  of  our  Christian  faith,  the  incarna- 
tion of  our  Lord,  and  is  little  less  than  the  re- 
vival of  the  old  Manichean  heresy  that  matter 
is  essentially  evil.  Two  errors  have  existed, 
and  may  exist,  in  the  Church  upon  this  point. 
We  may  strip  the  Gospel  of  its  spiritual  ele- 
ment, and  may  reduce  it  to  a  system  of  outward 
and  material  forms,  or  we  may  strip  it  of  its 
material  element,  and  may  resolve  it  into  a 
vague  and  shadowy  mysticism.  Both  are  the 
errors  of  extremes,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  which  has  wrought  most  havoc  in  the 
Church.  If  the  one  was  disastrous  in  the  days 
of  the  supremacy  of  Romanism,  the  other  is 
hardly  less  disastrous  now.  To  the  false  and 
spurious  spiritualism  which  it  engenders  we  owe 
not  a  few  of  the  most  serious  misconceptions  of 
the  present  time  with  regard  to  the  person  of 
Christ,  the  Church,  the  Sacraments,  and  the 
purpose  of  redemption  as  a  whole. 

To  return  to  the  main  question  in  connection 
with  the  passage  before  us.  Does  it  present  us 
with  the  picture  of  a  general  judgment  or  of  a 
•John  iv.  24. 


judgment  of  the  wicked  alone?  There  is  much 
in  the  passage  that  leads  distinctly  to  the  latter 
conclusion. 

1.  The  whole  vision  is  obviously  an  enlarge- 
ment of  what  we  have  already  met  under  the 
seventh  Trumpet,  when  it  was  said  that  "  the 
time  of  the  dead  to  be  judged  came."  In  both 
visions  the  persons  spoken  of  as  "  the  dead " 
must  be  the  same;  and  they  are  clearly  distin- 
guished in  the  earlier  vision  from  those  called 
"  Thy  servants  the  prophets,"  the  season  of 
whose  "  reward "  was  come.  With  this  cor- 
responds the  fact  that  in  the  writings  of  St. 
John  the  words  "  to  judge  "  and  "  judgment  "  are 
always  used,  not  in  a  neutral  sense,  but  in  one 
tending  to  condemnation.  Without  some  quali- 
fying term  the  Apostle  could  hardly  have  ap- 
plied them  to  the  acquittal  of  the  righteous. 

2.  The  sources  whence  the  "  dead  "  are  gath- 
ered confirm  this  conclusion.  These  are  three 
in  number:  "the  sea,"  "death,"  and  "Hades." 
Looking  first  at  the  two  last  of  these,  it  is  plain 
that  "  death  "  cannot  in  this  connection  be  the 
neutral  grave,  for  it  is  "  cast  into  the  lake  of 
fire,"  where  the  devil,  the  beast,  and  the 
false  prophet  are.  Similar  remarks  apply  to 
"  Hades,"  which  in  chap.  vi.  8  is  the  coadjutor 
of  death,  and  which  in  the  New  Testament  al- 
ways appears  as  a  region  of  gloom,  and  punish- 
ment, and  opposition  to  the  truth:  "And  thou, 
Capernaum,  shalt  thou  be  exalted  unto  heaven? 
thou  shalt  go  down  unto  Hades;"  "And  I  also 
say  unto  thee  that  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this 
rock  I  will  build  My  Church:  and  the  gates  of 
Hades  shall  not  prevail  against  it."  *  If  such 
be  the  sense  in  which  we  are  to  understand 
death  and  Hades,  light  is  thrown  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  are  to  interpret  the  first  of  the 
three  sources, — "  the  sea."  This  cannot  be  the 
ocean,  because  the  number  of  those  to  be  given 
up  from  its  depths  at  the  last  day  is  compara- 
tively small;  because,  as  the  literal  sea,  it  is  in 
no  way  suitably  associated  with  death  and 
Hades;  and  because,  when  we  read  in  chap, 
xxi.  1,  "  And  the  sea  is  no  more,"  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  think  that  the  word  is  used  in  any  other 
than  a  figurative  sense.  No  reason  can  be  im- 
agined why,  when  the  earth  is  renewed,  there 
should  be  no  more  that  sea  which  is  one  grand 
instrument  of  its  present  greatness  and  glory. 
Besides  all  this,  we  have  hitherto  found  that  in 
the  Apocalypse  the  "  sea  "  is  the  emblem  of  the 
unruly  and  troubled  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
the  source  from  which  the  first  beast  of  chap, 
xiii.  had  his  origin.  In  the  same  sense  there- 
fore we  must  understand  it  here.  Like  "  death  " 
and  "  Hades,"  "  the  sea  "  spoken  of  can  give  up 
none  but  ungodly  dead  to  the  judgment  of  the 
great  day. 

3.  The  "  books  "  mentioned  in  the  passage  are 
clearly  books  containing  the  record  of  evil  deeds 
alone.  When  it  is  said  that  "  books  "  were 
opened,  and  that  "  another  book  was  opened, 
which  is  the  book  of  life,"  the  "  books "  are 
distinguished  from  the  "  book."  It  harmonises 
with  this  that  the  book  of  life  is  not  opened  in 
order  to  secure  deliverance  for  those  whose 
names  are  inscribed  in  it,  but  only  to  justify  the 
sentence  passed  on  any  who  are  cast  into  the 
lake  of  fire. 

4.  The  general  teaching  of  St.  John  ought  not 
to  be  lost  sight  of  in  considering  this  question. 
That  teaching  is  that  the  eternal  condition  of 
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the  righteous  is  fully  secured  to  them  even  in 
this  life,  and  that  in  their  glorified  Head  they 
have  already  passed  through  all  those  pre- 
paratory stages  on  their  way  to  everlasting 
blessedness  at  the  thought  of  which  they  might 
otherwise  have  trembled.  In  Him  they  have 
lived,  and  overcome,  and  died.  In  Him  they 
been  raised  from  the  dead,  and  been  seated  in 
the  heavenly  places.  All  along  they  have  fol- 
lowed the  Lamb  whithersoever  He  goeth,  and 
everything  that  befell  Him  has  in  principle  be- 
fallen them.  We  cannot  say,  in  the  Johannine 
sense  of  the  word,  that  Christ  has  been 
"judged;"  and  therefore  "judgment"  cannot 
be  predicated  of  the  members  of  His  Body.  To 
these  last  "judgment,"  we  have  already  seen, 
"  was  given  "  at  the  time  when  they  entered  on 
their  millennial  reign;  and,  with  the  result  of  this 
judgment  (for  that  is  the  true  meaning  of  the 
original)  in  their  hands,  it  is  impossible  to  think 
of  them  as  judged  again. 

The  judgment  of  these  verses  is  therefore  a 
judgment  of  the  wicked;  and,  when  it  is  closed, 
aJl  Christ's  enemies  have  not  only  been  van- 
quished, but  have  been  banished  from  the  scene 
where  He  is  to  reign  "  before  His  ancients 
gloriously."  *  The  first  part  of  the  final  tri- 
umph has  been  accomplished. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 
THE  NEW  JERUSALEM. 
Revelation  xxi.  i-xxii.  5. 

The  first  part  of  the  final  triumph  of  the 
Lamb  has  been  accomplished,  but  the  second 
has  still  to  be  unfolded.  We  are  introduced  to 
it  by  one  of  those  preparatory  or  transition 
passages  which  have  already  frequently  met  us 
in  the  Apocalypse,  and  which  connect  them- 
selves both  with  what  precedes  and  with  what 
follows  (xxi.  1-8). 

These  words,  like  many  others  that  have  al- 
ready met  us,  throw  light  upon  the  principles  on 
which  the  Apocalypse  is  composed.  They  show 
in  the  clearest  possible  manner  that  down  to 
the  very  end  of  the  book  chronological  consid- 
erations must  be  put  out  of  view.  Chronology 
cannot  be  thought  of  when  we  find,  on  the  one 
hand,  allusions  to  the  new  Jerusalem  which  are 
only  amplified  and  extended  in  the  next  vision 
of  the  chapter,  or  when  we  find,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  description  of  the  exclusion  from  the 
new  Jerusalem  of  certain  classes  that  have  al- 
ready been  consigned  to  "  the  second  death." 
By  the  first-mentioned  allusions  the  passage 
connects  itself  with  what  is  yet  to  come,  by  the 
second  with  what  has  gone  before.'  For  the 
same  reason  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon 
the  passage  at  any  length.  It  contains  either 
nothing  new,  or  nothing  that  will  not  again 
meet  us  in  greater  fulness  of  detail.  One  or 
two  brief  remarks  alone  seem  called  for. 

The  Seer  beholds  "  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth."  Two  words  in  the  New  Testament  are 
translated  "  new,"  but  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween them.  The  one  contemplates  the  object 
spoken  of  under  the  aspect  of  something  that 
has  been  recently  brought  into  existence,  the 
other  under  a  fresh  aspect  given  to  what  had 
*  Isa.  xxiv.  23. 


previously  existed,  but  been  outworn.*  The 
latter  word  is  employed  here,  as  it  is  also  em- 
ployed in  the  phrases  a  "  new  garment,"  that  is, 
a  garment  not  threadbare,  like  an  old  one; 
"  new  wine-skins,"  that  is,  skins  not  shrivelled 
and  dried;  a  "  new  tomb,"  that  is,  not  one  re- 
cently hewn  out  of  the  rock,  but  one  which  had 
never  been  used  as  the  last  resting-place  of  the 
dead.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  here  spoken  of  are  "  new,"  does  not 
imply  that  they  are  now  first  brought  into  be- 
ing. They  may  be  the  old  heavens  and  the  old 
earth;  but  they  have  a  new  aspect,  a  new  char- 
acter, adapted  to  a  new  end.  Of  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  "  sea  "  is  to  be  understood  we 
have  already  spoken.  Another  expression  in 
the  passage  deserves  notice.  In  saying  that  the 
time  is  come  when  "  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord 
is  with  men,  and  He  shall  dwell  with  them," 
it  is  added,  "  and  they  shall  be  His  peoples." 
We  are  familiar  with  the  Scripture  use  of  the 
word  "  people "  to  denote  the  true  Israel  of 
God,  and  not  less  with  the  use  of  the  word 
"  peoples  "  to  denote  the  nations  of  the  earth 
alienated  from  Him.  But  here  the  word  "  peo- 
ples "  is  used  instead  of  "  people "  for  God's 
children;  and  the  usage  can  only  spring  from 
this:  that  the  Seer  has  entirely  abandoned  the 
idea  that  Israel  according  to  the  flesh  can  have 
the  word  "  people  "  applied  to  it,  and  that  all 
believers,  to  whatever  race  they  belong,  occupy 
the  same  ground  in  Christ,  and  are  possessed 
of  the  same  privileges.  The  "  peoples  "  are  the 
counterpart  of  the  "  many  diadems "  of  chap, 
xix.  12. 

(Chap.  xxi.  9-xxii.  5.)  The  vision  contained 
in  these  verses  is  shown  the  Seer  by  the  angel 
forming  the  third  of  the  second  group  asso- 
ciated with  Him  who  had  been  described  at 
chap.  xix.  11  as  the  Rider  upon  the  white  horse, 
and  who  at  that  time  rode  forth  to  His  final 
triumph.  The  first  of  this  group  of  three  had 
appeared  at  chap.  xix.  17,  and  the  second  at 
chap.  xx.  1.  We  have  now  the  third;  and  it 
is  not  unimportant  to  observe  this,  for  it  helps 
to  throw  light  upon  the  artificial  structure  of 
these  chapters,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  con- 
nects the  vision  with  Christ's  victory  upon  earth 
rather  than  with  any  scene  of  splendour  and 
glory  in  a  region  beyond  the  place  of  man's 
present  abode.  Thus  it  contributes  something 
at  least  to  the  belief  that  there  where  the  be- 
liever wars  he  also  wears  the  crown  of  triumph. 

The  substance  of  the  vision  is  a  description  of 
the  holy  city,  the  new  Jerusalem,  the  true 
Church  of  God  wholly  separated  from  the  false 
Church,  as  she  comes  down  from  God,  out  of 
heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her 
husband.  Her  marriage  with  the  Lamb  has 
taken  place, — a  marriage  in  which  there  shall  be 
no  unfaithfulness  on  the  one  side  and  no  re- 
proaches on  the  other,  but  in  which,  as  the 
bridegroom  rejoices  over  the  bride,  the  Lord 
shall  for  ever  rejoice  in  His  people,  and  His 
people  in  Him.  Then  follows,  to  enhance  the 
picture,  a  detailed  account  of  the  true  Church 
under  the  figure  of  the  city  which  had  been  al- 
ready spoken  of  in  the  first  vision  of  the  chap- 
ter. The  treasures  of  the  Seer's  imagination 
and  language  are  exhausted  in  order  that  the 
thought  of  her  beauty  and  her  splendour  may  be 
suitably  impressed  upon  our  minds.  Her 
"  light  "—that  is,  the  light  which  she  spreads 
*  Trench,  "  Synonyms,"  second  series,  p.  39. 
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abroad,  for  the  word  used  in  the  original  indi- 
cates that  she  is  herself  the  luminary — is  like 
that  of  the  sun,  only  that  it  is  of  crystalline 
clearness  and  purity,  "  as  it  were  a  jasper 
stone,"  the  light  of  Him  who  sat  upon  the 
throne.  She  is  "  the  light  of  the  world."  The 
city  is  also  surrounded  by  "  a  wall  great  and 
high."  She  is  "  a  strong  city."  "  Salvation  has 
God  appointed  her  for  walls  and  bulwarks." 
Her  walls  have  "  twelve  gates,"  and  "  at  the 
gates  twelve  angels,"  those  to  whom  God  gives 
charge  over  His  people,  to  keep  them  in  all 
their  ways;  while,  as  was  the  case  with  the  new 
Jerusalem  beheld  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel, 
"  names  were  written  on  the  gates,  which  are 
the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  children  of 
Israel."  These  gates  are  also  harmoniously 
distributed,  three  on  each  side  of  the  square 
which  the  city  forms.  The  "  foundations  of  the 
city,"  a  term  under  which  we  are  not  to  think 
of  foundations  buried  in  the  earth,  but  rather  of 
courses  of  stones  going  round  the  city  and  ris- 
ing one  above  another,  are  also  "twelve;  "  and 
on  them  are  "  twelve  names  of  the  twelve  apos- 
tles of  the  Lamb." 

The  Seer,  however,  is  not  satisfied  with  this 
general  picture  of  the  greatness  of  the  new 
Jerusalem.  Like  that  in  Ezekiel,  the  city  must 
be  measured.  When  this  is  done,  her  propor- 
tions are  found,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  all 
verisimilitude,  to  be  those  of  a  perfect  cube. 
As  in  the  Holy  of  holies  of  the  Tabernacle,  the 
thought  of  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  de- 
scription, "  the  length  and  the  breadth  and  the 
height  thereof  are  equal.  Twelve  thousand  fur- 
longs," or  fifteen  hundred  miles,  the  city 
stretches  along  and  across  the  plain,  and  rises 
into  the  sky, — twelve,  the  number  of  the  people 
of  God,  multiplied  by  thousands,  the  heavenly 
number.  The  wall  is  also  measured — it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  in  height  or  in  thickness, 
but  most  probably  the  latter — "  a  hundred  and 
forty  and  four  cubits,"  or  twelve  multiplied  by 
twelve. 

The  measuring  is  completed,  and  next  follows 
an  account  of  the  material  of  which  the  city 
was  composed.  This  was  gold,  the  most  pre- 
cious metal,  in  its  purest  state,  "  like  unto  pure 
glass."  "  Precious  stones  "  formed,  rather  than 
ornamented,  its  twelve  foundations.  Its  gates 
were  of  pearl:  "each  one  of  the  several  gates 
was  of  one  pearl;  and  the  street  of  the  city  was 
pure  gold,  as  it  were  transparent  glass."  In 
all  these  respects  it  is  evident  that  the  city  is 
thought  of  as  ideally  perfect,  and  not  according 
to  the  realities  or  possibilities  of  things. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  glory  of  the  city  is  still 
further  illustrated  by  figures  bearing  more  im- 
mediately upon  its  spiritual  rather  than  its  ma- 
terial aspect.  The  outward  helps  needed  by  men 
in  leading  the  life  of  God  in  their  present  state 
of  imperfection  are  dispensed  with.  There  is 
"no  temple  therein:  for  the  Lord,  God,  the 
Almighty,  is  the  temple  thereof,  and  the  Lamb. 
The  city  hath  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the 
moon,  to  shine  upon  it:  for  the  glory  of  God 
lightens  "  it  by  day,  "  and  the  lamp  thereof  "  by 
night  "  is  the  Lamb."  There  is  in  it  no  sin, 
and  every  positive  element  of  happiness  is  pro- 
vided in  abundance  for  the  blest  inhabitants. 
"  A  river  of  water  of  life,  bright  as  crystal," 
flows  there;  "and  on  this  side  of  the  river  and 
on  that  side  is  the  tree  of  life,"  not  bearing 
fruit  only  once  a  year,  but  "  every  month,"  not 


yielding  one  only,  but  "  twelve  manner  of 
fruits,"  so  that  all  tastes  may  be  gratified,  hav- 
ing nothing  about  it  useless  or  liable  to  decay. 
The  very  "  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the  heal- 
ing of  the  nations,"  and  it  is  evidently  implied 
that  they  are  always  green.  Finally,  "  there 
shall  be  no  curse  any  more.  The  throne  of 
God  and  of  the  Lamb  is  therein.  His  servants 
do  Him  service.  They  see  His  face.  His 
name  is  in  their  foreheads."  They  are  priests 
unto  God  in  the  service  of  the  heavenly  sanctu- 
ary.    "  They  reign  for  ever  and  ever." 

One  important  question  still  remains:  What 
aspect  of  the  Church  does  the  holy  city  Jeru- 
salem, thus  come  down  out  of  heaven  from 
God,  represent?  Is  it  the  Church  as  she  shall 
be  after  the  Judgment,  when  her  three  great 
enemies,  together  with  all  who  have  listened  to 
them,  have  been  for  ever  cast  out?  Or  have  we 
before  us  an  ideal  representation  of  the  true 
Church  of  Christ  as  she  exists  now,  and  before 
a  final  separation  has  been  made  between 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked?  Unquestionably 
the  first  aspect  of  the  passage  leads  to  the 
former  view;  and,  if  there  be  anything  like  a 
chronological  statement  of  events  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse, no  other  may  be  possible.  But  we  have 
already  seen  that  the  thought  of  chronology 
must  be  banished  from  this  book.  The  Apoc- 
alypse contains  simply  a  series  of  visions  in- 
tended to  exhibit,  with  all  the  force  of  that  in- 
spiration under  which  the  Seer  wrote,  certain 
great  truths  connected  with  the  revelation  in 
humanity  of  the  Eternal  Son.  It  is  intended, 
too,  to  exhibit  these  in  their  ideal,  and  not 
merely  in  their  historical,  form.  They  are  in- 
deed to  appear  in  history;  but,  inasmuch  as  they 
do  not  appear  there  in  their  ultimate  and  com- 
pleted form,  we  are  taken  beyond  the  limited 
field  of  historical  manifestation.  We  see  them 
in  their  real  and  essential  nature,  and  as  they 
are,  in  themselves,  whether  we  think  of  evil  on 
the  one  hand,  or  of  good  on  the  other.  In  this 
treatment  of  them,  however,  chronology  disap- 
pears. Such  being  the  case,  we  are  prepared  to 
ask  whether  the  vision  of  the  new  Jerusalem 
belongs  to  the  end,  or  whether  it  expresses 
what,  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  is  al- 
ways ideally  true. 

1.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  new 
Jerusalem,  though  described  as  a  city,  is  really 
a  figure,  not  of  a  place,  but  of  a  people.  It  is 
not  the  final  home  of  the  redeemed.  It  is  the 
redeemed  themselves.  It  is  "  the  bride,  the 
wife  of  the  Lamb."  *  Whatever  is  said  of  it  is 
said  of  the  true  followers  of  Jesus;  and  the 
great  question,  therefore,  that  has  to  be  con- 
sidered is,  whether  St.  John's  description  is  ap- 
plicable to  them  in  their  present  Christian  con- 
dition, or  whether  it  is  suitable  to  them  only 
when  they  have  entered  upon  their  state  of 
glorification  beyond  the  grave. 

2.  The  vision  is  really  an  echo  of  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecy.  We  have  already  seen  this  in 
many  particulars,  and  the  correspondence  might 
easily  have  been  traced  in  many  more.  "It  is 
all,"  says  Isaac  Williams,  as  he  begins  his  com- 
ment upon  the  particular  points  of  the  descrip- 
tion— "  It  is  all  from  Ezekiel:  '  The  hand  of  the 
Lord  was  upon  me,  and  brought  me  in  the 
visions  of  God,  and  set  me  upon  a  very  high 
mountain,  by  which  was  as  the  frame  of  a 
city;'+   'And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  came  into 

*  Chap.  xxi.  9.  tEzek.  xl.  1,  2. 
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the  house  by  the  gate  toward  the  east; '  *  The 
Lord  entered  by  the  eastern  gate;  therefore 
shall  it  be  shut,  and  opened  for  none  but  for 
the  Prince. f  Such  was  the  coming  of  Christ's 
glory  from  the  east  into  His  Church,  as  so  often 
alluded  to  before."  X  Other  prophets,  no  doubt, 
who  prophesied  of  the  grace  that  should  come 
unto  us,  who  testified  beforehand  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  and  the  glories  that  should  fol- 
low, are  to  be  added  to  Ezekiel;  but,  whoever 
they  were,  it  is  undeniable  that  their  highest  and 
most  glowing  representations  of  that  future  for 
which  they  longed,  and  the  advent  of  which  they 
were  commissioned  to  proclaim,  are  reproduced 
in  St.  John's  description  of  the  new  Jerusalem. 
Of  what  was  it,  then,  that  they  spoke?  Surely 
it  was  of  Ae  times  of  the  Messiah  upon  earth, 
of  that  kingdom  of  God  which  He  was  to  es- 
tablish with  the  beginning,  and  not  with  the 
end,  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  That  they 
may  have  looked  forward  to  the  world  beyond 
the  grave  is  possible;  but  any  distinction  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  coming  of  our  Lord 
had  not  yet  risen  upon  their  minds.  In  the 
simple  coming  of  the  Hope  of  Israel  into  the 
world  they  beheld  the  accomplishment  of  every 
aspiration  and  longing  of  the  heart  .of  man. 
And  they  were  right.  The  distinction  which  ex- 
perience taught  the  New  Testament  writers  to 
draw  was  not  so  much  between  a  first  and  a 
second  coming  of  the  King  as  between  a  king- 
dom then  hidden,  but  afterwards  to  be  mani- 
fested in  all  its  glory. 

3.  This  ideal  view  of  the  Messianic  age  is  also 
constantly  brought  before  us  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  character,  the  privileges,  and  the 
blessings  of  those  who  are  partakers  of  the 
spirit  of  that  time  are  always  presented  to  us 
as  irradiated  with  a  heavenly  -and  perfect  glory. 
St.  Paul  addresses  the  various  churches  to  which 
he  wrote  as,  notwithstanding  all  their  imperfec- 
tions, "  beloved  of  God,"  "  sanctified  in  Christ 
Jesus,"  "  saints  and  faithful  brethren  in 
Christ."  §  Christ  is  "in  them,"  and  they  are 
"  in  Christ."  fl  "  Christ  loved  the  Church,  and 
gave  Himself  up  for  it;  that  He  might  present 
the  Church  to  Himself  a  glorious  Church,  not 
having  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing;  but 
that  it  should  be  holy  and  without  blemish," — 
the  description  evidently  applying  to  the  present 
world,  where  also  the  Church  is  seated,  not  in 
earthly,  but  in  "  the  heavenly,  places  "  with  her 
Lord.  Our  "  citizenship  "  is  declared  to  be  "  in 
heaven;"  and  we  are  even  now  "come  unto 
Mount  Zion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the  living 
God,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  to  innumerable 
hosts  of  angels,  and  to  the  general  assembly 
and  Church  of  the  first-born,  who  are  enrolled 
in  heaven."  Our  Lord  Himself  and  St.  John, 
following  in  His  steps,  are  even  more  specific 
as  to  the  present  kingdom  and  the  present 
glory.  "  In  that  day,"  says  Jesus  to  His  dis- 
ciples, "  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  in  My  Father, 
and  ye  in  Me,  and  I  in  you,"  and  again,  "  And 
the  glory  which  Thou  hast  given  Me  I  have 
given  unto  them;  that  they  may  be  one,  even 
as  We  are  one;"  while  it  is  unnecessary  to 
quote  the  passages  meeting  us  everywhere  in 
the  writings  of  the  Beloved  Disciple  in  which 
he  speaks  of  eternal  life,  and  that,  too,  in  the 
full  greatness  both  of  its  privileges  and  of  its 

*  Ezek.  xliii.  2.  %  "  The  Apocalypse,"  p.  438. 
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results,  as  a  possession  enjoyed  by  the  believer 
in  this  present  world.  The  whole  witness  of 
the  New  Testament,  in  short,  is  to  an  ideal,  to  a 
perfect,  kingdom  of  God  even  now  established 
among  men,  in  which  sin  is  conquered,  tempta- 
tion overcome,  strength  substituted  for  weak- 
ness, death  so  deprived  of  its  sting  that  it  is 
no  more  death,  and  the  Christian,  though  for 
a  little  put  to  grief  in  manifold  temptations, 
made  "to  rejoice  greatly  with  joy  unspeakable 
and  glorified."  From  all  this  the  representa- 
tion of  the  new  Jerusalem  in  the  Apocalypse 
differs  in  no  essential  respect.  It  enters  more 
into  particulars.  It  illustrates  the  general 
thought  by  a  greater  variety  of  detail.  But  it 
contains  nothing  which  is  not  found  in  princi- 
ple in  the  other  sacred  writers,  and  which  is 
not  connected  by  them  with  the  heavenly  aspect 
of  the  Christian's  pilgrimage  to  his  eternal 
home. 

4.  There  are  distinct  indications  in  the  apoc- 
alyptic vision  which  leave  no  interpretation  pos- 
sible except  one, — that  the  new  Jerusalem  has 
come,  that  it  has  been  in  the  midst  of  us  for 
more  than  eighteen  hundred  years,  that  it  is 
now  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  that  it  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  so  wherever  its  King  has  those  who 
love  and  serve  Him,  walk  in  His  light,  and 
share  His  peace  and  joy. 

(1)  Let  us  look  at  chap.  xx.  9,  where  we  read 
of  "  the  camp  of  the  saints  and  the  beloved 
city."  That  city  is  none  other  than  the  new 
Jerusalem,  about  to  be  described  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter.  It  is  Jerusalem  after  the  elements 
of  the  harlot  character  have  been  wholly  ex- 
pelled, and  the  call  of  chap,  xviii.  4  has  been 
heard  and  obeyed,  "  Come  forth,  My  people, 
out  of  her."  She  is  inhabited  now  by  none  but 
"  saints,"  who,  though  they  have  still  to  war 
with  the  world,  are  themselves  the  "  called,  and 
chosen,  and  faithful."  But  this  "  beloved  city  " 
is  spoken  of  as  in  the  world,  and  as  the  object 
of  attack  by  Satan  and  his  hosts  before  the 
Judgment. 

(2)  Let  us  look  at  chap.  xxi.  24  and  xxii.  2: 
"  And  the  nations  shall  walk  by  the  light 
thereof;  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  do  bring 
their  glory  into  it;  "  "  And  the  leaves  of  the  tree 
were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations."  Who  are 
these  "  nations "  and  these  "  kings  of  the 
earth"?  The  constant  use  of  the  same  expres- 
sions in  other  parts  of  this  book,  where  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  meaning,  compels 
us  to  understand  them  of  nations  and  kings 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  covenant.  But  if  so, 
the  difficulty  of  realising  the  situation  at  a  point 
of  time  beyond  the  Judgment  appears  to  be 
insuperable,  and  may  be  well  illustrated  by  the 
effort  of  Hengstenberg  to  overcome  it.  "  Na- 
tions," says  that  commentator,  "  in  the  usage 
of  the  Revelation,  are  not  nations  generally, 
but  always  heathen  nations  in  their  natural  or 
christianised  state;  compare  at  chap.  xx.  3. 
That  we  are  to  think  here  only  of  converted 
heathen  is  as  clear  as  day.  No  room  for  con- 
version can  be  found  on  the  further  side  of 
chap.  xx.  15,  for  every  one  who  had  not  been 
found  written  in  the  book  of  life  has  already 
been  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire."  *  But  the 
words  "  or  christianised  "  in  this  comment  have 
no  countenance  from  any  other  passage  in  the 
Apocalypse,    and.    in    Hengstenberg's    note    at 

♦Commentary  in  "Clark's  Foreign  Theological  LI. 
brary,"  in  he. 
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chap.  xx.  3  we  are  referred  to  nothing  but  the  new  Jerusalem.  Nothing  further  can  be  said 
texts  before  us.  On  every  other  occasion,  too,  when  we  know  that  in  the  garden  of  Paradise 
where  the  word  "  nations  "  meets  us,  it  means  Restored  into  which  she  is  introduced,  in  the 
unconverted,  not  converted,  nations;  and  here  Holy  of  holies  of  the  Divine  Tabernacle  planted 
it  can  mean  nothing  else.  Were  the  nations  in  the  world,  she  shall  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the 
spoken  of  converted,  they  would  be  a  part  of  tree  of  life,  drink  of  the  water  of  life,  and  reign 
that  new  Jerusalem  which  is  not  the  residence  for  ever  and  ever.  Surely  as  these  visions 
of  God's  people,  but  His  people  themselves,  passed  before  the  eye  of  St.  John  in  the  lonely 
They  would  be  the  light,  and  not  such  as  walk  isle  of  Patmos  he  would  be  gladdened  with  the 
"  by  the  light "  of  others.  They  would  be  the  light  of  heaven,  and  would  need  no  more  to 
healed,  and  not  those  who  stand  in  need  of  strengthen  him  in  the  kingdom  and  patience  of 
"healing."  These  "nations"  must  be  the  un-  Jesus  Christ.  Was  it  not  too  much?  The  Epi- 
converted,  these  "kings  of  the  earth"  such  as  logue  of  the  book  assures  us  that  it  was  not; 
have  not  yet  acknowledged  Jesus  to  be  their  and  that,  although  the  natural  eye  of  man  had 
King;  and  nothing  of  this  can  be  found  beyond  not  seen,  nor  his  ear  heard,  nor  his  heart  con- 
chap,  xx.  15.  ceived  the  things  that  had  been  spoken  of,  they 
(3)  Let  us  look  at  chap.  xxi.  27,  where  we  had  been  revealed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  Him- 
read,  "  And  there  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  self,  not  one  word  of  whose  promises  would  fail 
it    anything    unclean,     or    he     that     doeth     an  (xxii.  6-9). 

abomination  and  a  lie."  These  words  distinctly  Attention  has  been  already  called  in  this  corn- 
intimate  that  the  time  for  final  separation  had  mentary  both  to  that  characteristic  of  St.  John's 
not  yet  come.  Persons  of  the  wicked  character  style  as  a  writer  which  leads  him,  at  a  longer 
described  must  be  supposed  to  be  alive  upon  the  or  a  shorter  interval,  to  the  point  from  which 
earth  after  the  new  Jerusalem  has  appeared.  he  started,  and  to  the  fact  that  light  is  thus  fre- 
5.  Another  consideration  ,on  the  point  under  quently  thrown  on  the  interpretation  of  what  he 
discussion  may  be  noticed,  which  will  have  says.  Every  illustration  of  such  a  point  is 
weight  with  those  who  admit  the  existence  of  therefore  not  only  interesting,  but  important; 
that  principle  of  structure  in  St.  John's  writings  and  in  the  words  before  us  it  is  illustrated  with 
upon  which  it  rests.  Alike  in  the  Gospel  and  more  than  ordinary  clearness, 
in  the  Apocalypse  the  Apostle  is  marked  by  a  The  person  introduced  with  the  words  "  He 
tendency  to  return  at  the  close  of  a  section  to  said  unto  me  "  is  not  indeed  named,  but  there 
what  he  had  said  at  the  beginning,  and  to  shut  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  is  the  angel  spoken 
up,  as  it  were,  between  the  two  statements  all  he  of  in  the  Prologue  as  sent  to  "  signify  "  the 
had  to  say.  So  here.  In  chap.  i.  3  he  introduces  revelation  that  was  to  follow.* 
his  Apocalypse  with  the  words,  "  For  the  time  is  Again,  when  the  Seer  is  overwhelmed  with 
at  hand."  In  chap.  xxii.  10,  immediately  after  what  he  has  seen,  and  may  be  said  to  have  al- 
closing  it,  he  returns  to  the  thought,  "  Seal  not  most  feared  that  it  was  too  wonderful  for  be- 
up  the  words  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book:  for  lief,  the  angel  assures  him  that  it  was  all 
the  time  is  at  hand;  "  that  is,  the  whole  inter-  "  faithful  and  true."  A  similar  declaration  had 
vening  revelation  is  enclosed  between  these  two  been  made  at  chap.  xix.  9  by  the  voice  which 
statements.  All  of  it  precedes  the  "  time  "  there  "  came  forth  from  the  throne,"!  and  like- 
spoken  of.  The  new  Jerusalem  comes  before  wise  at  chap.  xxi.  5  by  Him  "  that  sitteth  on 
the  end.  the  throne."  The  angel  therefore  who  now 
In  the  new  Jerusalem,  therefore,  we  have  es-  speaks,  like  the  angel  of  the  Prologue,  has  the 
sentially  a  picture,  not  of  the  future,  but  of  the  authority  of  this  Divine  Being  for  what  he  says, 
present;  of  the  ideal  condition  of  Christ's  true  It  is  true  that  in  the  following  words,  which 
people,  of  His  "  little  flock  "  on  earth,  in  every  seem  to  come  from  the  same  speaker,  the  angel 
age.  The  picture  may  not  yet  be  realised  in  must  thus  be  understood  to  refer  to  himself  in 
fulness;  but  every  blessing  lined  in  upon  its  the  third  person,  and  not,  as  we  might  have  ex- 
canvas  is  in  principle  the  believer's  now,  and  pected,  in  the  first, — "  The  Lord  sent  His 
will  be  more  and  more  his  in  actual  experience  angel,"  not  The  Lord  sent  me.  But,  to  say 
as  he  opens  his  eyes  to  see  and  his  heart  to  nothing  of  the  fact  that  such  a  method  of  ad- 
receive.  We  have  been  wrong  in  transferring  dress  is  met  with  in  the  prophetic  style  of  the 
the  picture  of  the  new  Jerusalem  to  the  future  Old  Testament,  it  appears  to  be  characteristic 
alone.  It  belongs  also  to  the  past  and  to  the  of  St.  John  in  other  passages  of  his  writings, 
present.  It  is  the  heritage  of  the  children  of  More  particularly  we  mark  it  in  the  narrative  in 
God  at  the  very  time  when  they  are  struggling  the  fourth  Gospel  of  the  death  of  Jesus  on  the 
with  the  world;  and  the  thought  of  it  ought  to  Cross:  "And  he  that  hath  seen  hath  borne 
stimulate  them  to  exertion  and  to  console  them  witness,  and  his  witness  is  true:  and  he  knoweth 
under  suffering.  that  he  saith  true,  that  ye  may  believe." 

Again,  we  read  here  that  "  the  Lord  sent  His 

angel   to    show   unto    His    servants    the    things 

CHAPTER  XVIII.  which   must   shortly   come   to   pass;  "   and   the 

statement  is  the  same  as  that  of  chap.  i.  I. 

THE  EPILOGUE.  The    next    words,    "And,     behold,    I     come 

quickly,"  are  probably  words  of  our  Lord  Him- 

Revelation  xxii.  6-21.  self;  but  the  blessing  upon  him   "  that  keepeth 

the  words  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book  "  again 

The   visions    of   the    Seer    have    closed,    and  leads  the  Seer  back  to  the  Prologue,  where  a 

closed  with  a  picture  of  the  final  and  complete  similar  blessing  is  pronounced, 

triumph   of  the   Church    over   all   her   enemies.  Again,  the  remembrance  of  the  Prologue  is  in 

No   more   glorious   representation  of  what   her  the   Apostle's    mind   when,   naming   himself,   he 

Lord  has  done  for  her  could  be  set  before  us  proceeds,  "  I  John  am  he  that  heard  and  saw 

than   that   contained  in   the   description   of  the  *Chap.  i.  1.                     tChap.  xix.  5. 
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these  things."  In  precisely  the  same  manner, 
after  the  introductory  verses  of  the  Prologue, 
he  had  named  himself  as  the  writer  of  the 
book:  "John  to  the  seven  Churches;  "  "  I  John, 
your  brother."  Then  he  was  about  to  write; 
now  that  he  has  written,  he  is  the  same  John 
whom  the  Church  knew  and  honoured,  and 
whose  consciousness  of  everything  that  had 
passed  was  undimmed  and  perfect.  This  going 
back  upon  the  Prologue  is  also  sufficient  to 
prove,  if  proof  be  thought  necessary,  that  the 
words  "  these  things  "  are  designed  to  include, 
not  merely  the  vision  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  but 
all  the  visions  of  the  book. 

That  the  Seer  should  have  fallen  down  to 
"  worship  before  the  feet  of  the  angel  which 
showed  him  these  things  "  has  often  caused  sur- 
prise. He  had  already  done  so  on  a  previous 
occasion,  and  had  been  reproved  in  words  al- 
most exactly  similar  to  those  in  which  he  is 
now  addressed:  "  See  thou  do  it  not:  I  am  a 
fellow-servant  with  thee,  and  with  thy  brethren 
the  prophets,  and  with  them  which  keep  the 
words  of  this  book:  worship  God."  How  could 
he  so  soon  forget  the  warning?  We  need  not 
wonder.  The  thought  of  the  one  vision  pre- 
ceding his  former  mistake  might  easily  be 
swallowed  up  by  the  thought  of  the  whole  reve- 
lation of  which  it  was  a  part;  and,  as  the 
splendour  of  all  that  he  had  witnessed  passed 
once  more  before  his  view,  he  might  imagine 
that  the  angel  by  whom  it  was  communicated 
must  be  worthy  of  his  worship.  His  mistake 
was  corrected  as  before. 

The  prophecy  is  now  in  the  Seer's  hands, 
ideally,  though  not  actually,  written.  He  may 
easily  speak  of  it,  therefore,  as  written,  and 
may  relate  the  instructions  which  he  received 
regarding  it.  He  does  this,  and  again  it  will 
be  seen  how  closely  he  follows  the  lines  of  his 
Prologue  (xxii.  10-15). 

To  the  prophet  Daniel  it  had  been  said,  "  But 
thou,  O  Daniel,  shut  up  the  words,  and  seal  the 
book,  even  to  the  time  of  the  end."  *  The  hour 
had  not  yet  come  for  the  full  manifestation  of 
that  momentous  future  upon  which  he  had  been 
commissioned  to  dwell.  The  situation  of  St. 
John  was  wholly  different,  and  the  hour  for 
winding  up  the  history  of  this  dispensation  was 
about  to  strike.  It  was  not  a  time  then  for 
sealing  up,  but  for  breaking  seals,  a  time  for 
prophecy,  for  the  loudest,  clearest,  and  most 
urgent  proclamation  of  the  truth.  "  Behold,  I 
come  quickly,"  had  been  a  moment  before  the 
voice  of  the  great  Judge.  Let  the  bride  for 
whom  He  is  to  come  be  ready;  and,  that  she 
may  the  more  promptly  be  so,  let  her  hear  with 
earnest  and  immediate  attention  "  the  words 
of  the  prophecy  of  this  book." 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  say  whether  the 
following  words,  "  He  that  is  unrighteous,  let 
him  do  unrighteousness  still:  and  he  that  is 
filthy,  let  him  be  made  filthy  still:  and  he  that 
is  righteous,  let  him  do  righteousness  still:  and 
he  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  made  holy  still,"  are 
to  be  considered  as  coming  from  the  Apostle  or 
from  the  angel  who  has  been  speaking  to  him. 
This  difficulty  is  the  same  as  that  experienced 
in  the  fourth  Gospel  at  such  passages  as  chap, 
iii.  16  and  31,  where  it  is  nearly  impossible  to 
tell  the  point  at  which  in  the  one  case  the 
words  of  Jesus,  at  which  in  the  other  the  words 
of  the  Baptist,  end.  It  would  appear  as  if  St. 
*  Dan.  xii.  4  ;  comp.  viii.  26. 


John  so  sank  himself  in  the  person  with  whom 
he  was  occupied  at  the  time  that  he  often  gave 
utterance  to  thoughts  without  being  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  other's  and  his  own.  In 
the  present  instance  it  matters  little  to  whom 
we  directly  refer  the  words,  whether  to  St. 
John,  or  to  the  angel,  or  to  Him  who  speaks 
by  the  angel.  In  any  case  they  contain  a  strik- 
ing and  solemn  view  of  the  relation  between  the 
righteous  Judge  and  His  creatures,  when  that 
relation  is  looked  at  in  its  ultimate,  in  its  final, 
form.  One  thing  is  clear:  that  the  first  two 
clauses  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  summons  to  the 
wicked  telling  them  before  the  Judgment  to  go 
on  in  their  wickedness  even  while  the  period  of 
their  probation  lasts.  Nor  can  the  second  two 
clauses  be  regarded  as  an  assurance  to  the  good 
that  there  is  a  point  in  the  actual  experience  of 
life  at  which  their  perseverance  in  goodness  is 
secured.  The  words  can  only  be  understood  in 
the  light  of  that  idealism  which  is  so  character- 
istic alike  of  the  Apocalypse  and  of  the  fourth 
Gospel.  In  both  books  the  world  of  mankind 
is  presented  to  us  in  exactly  the  same  light. 
Men  are  divided  into  two  great  classes:  those 
who  are  prepared  to  receive  the  truth  and  those 
who  are  obstinately  opposed  to  it;  and  these 
classes  are  spoken  of  as  if  they  had  been 
formed,  not  merely  after,  but  before,  the  work 
of  Christ  had  tried  and  proved  them.  Not  in- 
deed that  the  salvation  to  be  found  in  Jesus  was 
not  designed  to  be  universal,  that  there  was 
even  one  member  of  the  human  family  doomed 
by  eternal  and  irresistible  decree  to  everlasting 
death,  nor,  again,  that  men  are  considered  as 
so  essentially  identified  with  the  two  classes  to 
which  they  respectively  belong  that  they  incur 
no  moral  responsibility  in  accepting  or  reject- 
ing the  Redeemer  of  the  world.  In  that  respect 
St.  John  occupied  the  same  ground  as  his  fel- 
low-Apostles. Not  less  than  they  would  he 
have  declared  that  God  willed  all  men  to 
be  saved;  and  not  less  than  they  would 
he  have  told  them  that,  if  they  were  not 
saved,  it  was  because  they  "  loved  the  dark- 
ness rather  than  the  light."  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  practical  mode  in  which  he  would 
have  dealt  with  men,  such  is  his  idealism,  such 
his  mode  of  looking  at  things  in  their  ultimate, 
eternal,  unchanging  aspect,  that  he  constantly 
presents  the  two  classes  as  if  they  were  divided 
from  each  other  by  a  permanent  wall  of  separa- 
tion, and  as  if  the  work  of  Christ  consisted  not 
so  much  in  bringing  the  one  class  over  to  the 
other  as  in  making  manifest  the  existing  tend- 
encies of  each.  The  light  of  the  one  brightens, 
the  darkness  of  the  other  deepens,  as  we  pro- 
ceed; but  the  light  does  not  become  darkness, 
and  the  darkness  does  not  become  light. 

Hence,  accordingly,  the  conversion  of  Israel 
or  of  the  heathen  finds  no  place  in  the  Apoc- 
alypse. The  texts  supposed  to  offer  such  a 
prospect  will  not  bear  the  interpretation  put 
upon  them.  It  does  not  indeed  follow  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  teaching  of  this  book,  neither 
Israel  nor  the  heathen  will  be  converted.  St. 
John  only  sees  the  end  in  the  beginning,  and 
deals,  not  with  the  everyday  practical,  but  with 
the  ideal  and  everlasting,  issues  of  God's  king- 
dom. Hence,  in  interpreting  the  words  before 
us,  we  must  be  careful  to  put  into  them  the 
exact  shade  of  meaning  which  the  whole  spirit 
and  tone  of  the  Apostle's  writings  prove  to  have 
been  in  his  mind  when  they  were  written.     The 
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clauses  "  He  that  is  unrighteous  "  and  "  He  that 
is  filthy  "  are  to  be  understood  as  "  He  that  has 
loved  and  chosen  unrighteousness  and  filthi- 
ness:"  the  clauses  "Let  him  do  unrighteous- 
ness still  "  and  "  Let  him  be  made  filthy  still " 
as  "  Let  him  sink  deeper  into  the  unrighteous- 
ness and  filthiness  which  he  has  loved  and 
chosen."  A  principle  freely  selected  by  himself 
is  supposed  to  be  in  the  breast  of  each,  and  that 
principle  does  not  remain  fixed  and  stationary. 
No  principle  does.  It  unfolds  or  develops  itself 
according  to  its  own  nature,  rising  to  greater 
heights  of  good  if  it  be  good,  sinking  to  greater 
depths  of  evil  if  it  be  evil.  Hence  also  we  are 
not  to  imagine  that  the  words  under  considera- 
tion are  applicable  .only  to  the  end,  or  are  the 
record  only  of  a  final  judgment.  They  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  Church  and  to  the  world  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  their  respective  his- 
tories, and  it  is  at  this  moment  as  true  as  it  will 
ever  be  that,  in  so  far  as  the  heart  and  will  of 
a  man  are  really  turned  to  evil  or  to  good,  the 
allegiance  he  has  chosen  has  the  tendency  of 
continued  progress  towards  the  triumph  of  the 
one  or  of  the  other. 

In  connection  with  thoughts  like  these,  we 
see  the  peculiar  propriety  of  that  declaration  as 
to  Himself  and  His  purposes  next  made  by  the 
Redeemer:  "  Behold,  I  come  quickly."  He 
comes  to  wind  up  the  history  of  the  present 
dispensation.  "  And  My  reward  is  with  Me,  to 
render  to  each  man  according  as  his  work  is." 
He  comes  to  bestow  "  reward "  *  upon  His 
own;  and  there  is  no  mention  of  judgment,  be- 
cause for  those  who  are  to  be  rewarded  judg- 
ment is  past  and  gone.  "  I  am  the  Alpha  and 
the  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last,  the  beginning 
and  the  end,"  the  words  again  taking  us  back 
to  the  language  of  the  Prologue,  upon  which 
follows  a  blessing  for  such  as  "  wash  their 
robes,"  for  those  otherwise  described  in  the 
Prologue  as  "  loosed  from  their  sins  in  His 
blood,"  and  in  chap.  vii.  14  as  having  "  washed 
their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb."  These  "  have  the  right  to  come 
to  the  tree  of  life,  and  they  enter  in  by  the 
gates  into  the  city."  A  different  order  might 
have  been  expected,  for  the  tree  of  life  grows 
within  the  city,  and  it  is  the  happy  inhabitants 
of  the  city  who  eat  its  fruits.  But  this  is  the 
blessed  paradox  of  faith.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
which  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  believer  comes 
first,  and  which  comes  second.  Rather  may  all 
that  he  enjoys  be  looked  on  as  given  at  once, 
for  the  great  gift  to  him  is  Christ  Himself,  and 
in  Him  everything  is  included.  He  is  the  gate 
of  the  city,  and  as  such  the  way  to  the  tree  of 
life;  He  is  the  tree  of  life,  and  they  who  partake 
of  Him  have  a  right  to  enter  into  the  city  and 
dwell  there.  Why  ask.  Which  comes  first?  At 
one  moment  we  may  think  that  it  is  one  bless- 
ing, at  another  that  it  is  another.  The  true  de- 
scription of  our  state  is  that  we  are  "  in  Christ 
Jesus,  who  was  made  unto  us  wisdom  from 
God,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and 
redemption:  that,  according  as  it  is  written,  He 
that  glorieth,  let  him  glory  in  the  Lord." 

To  enhance  our  estimate  of  the  happiness  of 
those  who  are  within  the  city,  there  comes  next 
a  description  of  those  who  are  without.  They 
are  first  denoted  by  the  general  term  "  the 
dogs,"  that  animal,  as  we  learn  from  many  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  being  to  the  Jew  the  emblem 
*  Comp.  chap.  xi.  18. 


of  all  that  was  wild,  unregulated,  unclean,  and 
offensive.  Then  the  general  term  is  subdivided 
into  various  classes;  and  all  of  them  are  with- 
out, not  put  out.  They  were  put  out  when 
judgment  fell  upon  them.  Now  they  are  with- 
out; and  the  door  once  open  to  them  "is 
shut." 

The  last  words  follow  (xxii.  16-21). 

Once  more  in  these  words  it  will  be  seen  that 
we  return  to  the  Prologue,  in  the  opening  words 
of  which  we  read,  "  The  Revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  God  gave  Him,  to  show  unto  His 
servants;  .  .  .  and  He  sent  and  signified  it  by 
His  angel  unto  His  servant  John."  The  glori- 
fied Lord  now  takes  up  the  same  words  Him- 
self; and,  connecting  by  the  name  "Jesus"  all 
that  He  was  on  earth  with  all  that  belongs  to 
His  condition  in  heaven,  He  declares  of  the 
whole  revelation  contained  in  the  visions  of  this 
book  that  the  angel  through  whom  it  was  com- 
municated had  been  sent  by  Him.  He  Himself 
had  given  it — He,  even  Jesus, — Jesus  the  Sav- 
iour of  His  people  from  their  sins,  the  Captain 
of  their  salvation,  the  Joshua  who  leads  them 
out  of  the  "  wilderness  "  of  this  world,  across 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  into  that 
Promised  Land  which  Canaan,  with  its  milk  and 
honey,  its  vines  and  olive  trees,  its  rest  after  long 
wanderings,  and  its  peace  after  hard  warfare, 
only  faintly  pictured  to  their  view.  Well  is  He 
able  to  do  this,  for  in  Him  earth  meets  heaven, 
and  "  the  angels  of  God  ascend  and  descend 
upon  the  Son  of  man." 

First,  He  is  "  the  root  and  the  offspring  of 
David,"  not  the  root  out  of  which  David 
springs,  as  if  He  would  say  that  He  is  David's 
Lord  as  well  as  David's  Son,  but  the  "  shoot 
that  comes  out  of  the  stock  of  Jesse  and  the 
branch  out  of  his  roots  that  bears  fruit."  He 
is  the  "  Son,  who  was  born  of  the  seed  of  Da- 
vid according  to  the  flesh,"  the  substance  of 
ancient  prophecy,  the  long-promised  and 
looked-for  King.  Secondly,  He  is  "  the  bright, 
the  morning  star,"  the  star  which  shines  in  its 
greatest  brilliancy  when  the  darkness  is  about 
to  disappear,  and  that  day  is  about  to  break  of 
which  "  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  with  healing 
in  His  wings,"  shall  be  the  everlasting  light, 
Himself  "  our  Star,  our  Sun."  Thus  He  is 
connected  on  the  one  side  with  earth,  on  the 
other  with  heaven,  "  Immanuel,  God  with  us," 
touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  mighty 
to  save.  "  What  then  shall  we  say  to  these 
things?  If  God  is  for  us,  who  is  against  us? 
He  that  spared  not  His  own  Son,  but  delivered 
Him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  He  not  also  with 
Him  freely  give  us  all  things?  Who  shall  lay 
anything  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect?  It  is 
God  that  justifieth.  Who  is  he  that  shall  con- 
demn? It  is  Christ  Jesus  that  died,  yea  rather, 
that  was  raised  from  the  dead,  who  is  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  who  also  maketh  interces- 
sion for  us.  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  Christ?  shall  tribulation,  or  anguish,  or 
persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril, 
or  sword?     Even  as  it  is  written, 

"  For  Thy  sake  we  are  killed  all  the  day  long: 

"  We  were  accounted  as  sheep  for  the 
slaughter. 

"  Nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than 
conquerors  through  Him  that  loved  us.  For  I 
am  persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor 
angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  things  present, 
nor  things  to  come,  nor  powers,  nor  height,  nor 
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depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  * 

The  Saviour  had  declared,  "  Behold,  I  come 
quickly,"  had  spoken  of  the  "  reward "  which 
He  would  bring  with  Him,  and  had  used  vari- 
ous images  to  set  forth  the  happiness  and  joy 
which  should  be  the  everlasting  portion  of  those 
for  whom  He  came.  These  declarations  could 
not  fail  to  awaken  in  the  breast  of  the  Church 
a  longing  for  His  coming,  and  this  longing  now 
finds  expression. 

"  The  Spirit  and  the  bride  say,  Come."  We 
are  not  to  think  of  two  separate  voices:  the 
voice  of  the  Spirit  and  the  voice  of  the  bride. 
It  is  a  characteristic  of  St.  John's  style  that 
where  there  is  combined  action,  having  both  an 
inward  and  invisible  and  an  outward  and  visi- 
ble side,  he  often  separates  the  two  agencies  by 
which  it  is  produced.  Many  illustrations  of  this 
may  be  found  in  his  mention  of  the  actions  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  but  it  will  be  enough 
to  refer  to  one  more  strictly  parallel  to  that  met 
with  here.  In  chap.  xv.  of  the  fourth  Gospel  we 
find  Jesus  saying  to  His  disciples,  "  But  when 
the  Advocate  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto 
you  from  the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
which  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  He  shall 
bear  witness  of  Me;  and  ye  also  bear  witness, 
because  ye  have  been  with  Me  from  the  begin- 
ning." f  In  these  words  we  have  not  two  works 
of  witnessing,  the  first  that  of  the  Advocate,  the 
second  that  of  the  disciples.  We  have  only  one, 
— outwardly  that  of  the  disciples,  inwardly  that 
of  the  Advocate.  In  like  manner  now.  The 
Spirit  and  the  bride  do  not  utter  separate  calls. 
The  Spirit  calls  in  the  bride;  the  bride  calls  in 
the  Spirit.  The  cry  "  Come  "  is  therefore  that 
of  the  spiritually  enlightened  Church  as  she  an- 
swers the  voice  of  her  Lord  and  King.  Her 
voice  is  the  echo  of  His.  He  says,  "  I  come;  " 
she  answers,  "  Come."  St.  John  then  adds  the 
next  clause  himself:  "  And  let  him  that  heareth 
say,  Come;"  that  is,  let  him  that  heareth  with 
the  hearing  of  faith;  let  him  who  has  made  his 
own  the  glorious  prospects  opened  up  in  the 
visions  of  this  book  as  to  the  Lord's  Second 
Coming  add  his  individual  cry  to  the  cry  of  the 
universal  Church.  To  this  the  Saviour  replies, 
"  And  he  that  is  athirst,  let  him  come.  He  that 
will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely."  The 
words  appear  to  be  addressed,  not  to  the  world, 
but  to  the  Church.  He  that  is  "  athirst "  has 
already  drunk  of  the  living  water,  but  he  thirsts 
for  deeper  draughts  from  that  river  the  streams 
whereof  make  glad  the  city  of  God.  To  partake 
more  and  more  largely  of  these  is  the  believer's 
longing;  and  fulness  of  blessing  is  within  his 
reach.  Let  him  never  say,  "  It  is  enough." 
Let  him  drink  and  drink  again;  let  him  drink 
"  freely,"  until  the  water  that  Christ  shall  give 
him  becomes  in  him  "  a  fountain  of  springing 
water  unto  eternal  life."  %  The  statements 
and  replies  contained  in  these  words  are 
those  of  the  glorified  Lord,  of  the  Church 
speaking  in  the  Spirit,  and  of  the  individ- 
ual believer,  as  they  hold  converse  with  one 
another  in  that  moment  of  highest  rapture 
when  evil  has  been  extinguished,  when  the 
struggle  is  over,  when  the  victory  has  been 
gained,  and  when  the  Lord  of  the  Church  is  at 
the  door.  He  in  them  and  they  in  Him,  what 
can  they  do  but  speak  to  and  answer  one  an- 

*  Rom.  viii.  31-39.         t  John  xv.  26,  27.         t  John  iv.  14. 


other  in  strains  expressive  of  mutual  longing 
and  affection  and  joy? 

Once  more  the  Seer — for  it  seems  to  be  he 
that  speaks — turns  to  the  book  which  he  has 
written. 

In  the  Prologue  he  had  said,  "  Blessed  is  he 
that  readeth,  and  they  that  hear  the  words  of 
the  prophecy,  and  keep  the  things  which  are 
written  therein."  *  In  the  same  spirit  he  now 
denounces  a  woe  upon  him  who  adds  to  it: 
"  God  shall  add  unto  him  the  plagues  which  are 
written  in  the  book;  "  nor  less  upon  him  who 
takes  from  it:  "  for  God  shall  take  away  his  part 
from  the  tree  of  life,  and  out  of  the  holy  city, 
which  are  written  in  this  book."  The  book  has 
come  from  Him  who  is  the  faithful  and  true 
Witness  of  God,  and  it  has  been  written  in  obe- 
dience to  His  command  and  under  the  guidance 
of  His  Spirit.  St.  John  himself  is  nothing; 
Christ  is  all:  and  St.  John  knows  that  the  words 
of  his  great  Master  are  fulfilled,  "  He  that  re- 
ceiveth  you  receiveth  Me,  and  he  that  receiveth 
Me  receiveth  Him  that  sent  Me."f  Therefore 
may  he  speak  with  all  authority,  for  it  is  not  he 
that  speaks,  but  the  Holy  Spirit.^ 

Yet  once  again,  before  the  parting  salutation, 
Christ  and  the  Church  interchange  their 
thoughts.  The  former  speaks  first:  "  He  which 
testifieth  these  things  saith,  Yea,  I  come 
quickly."  It  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  His 
message  to  His  suffering  people,  for  they  can 
desire  or  need  no  more.  The  "  I  "  is  the  Lord 
Himself  as  He  is  in  glory,  not  in  the  feebleness 
of  the  flesh,  not  amidst  the  sins  and  sorrows  of 
the  world,  not  with  the  cup  of  trembling  and 
astonishment  in  His  hand,  but  in  the  unlimited 
fulness  of  His  Divine  power,  clothed  with  the 
light  of  His  heavenly  abode,  and  anointed  with 
the  oil  of  gladness  above  His  fellows.  Espe- 
cially is  the  Church  told  that  this  revelation  is 
all  she  needs,  because  throughout  the  book  she 
is  supposed  to  be  in  the  midst  of  trials.  To  the 
troubled  heart  the  Apocalypse  is  given;  and  by 
such  a  heart  is  it  best  understood. 

Jesus  has  spoken;  and  the  Church  replies, 
"  Amen.  Come,  Lord  Jesus."  Amen  to  all  that 
the  Lord  has  promised;  Amen  to  the  thought 
of  sin  and  sorrow  banished,  of  wounded  hearts 
healed,  of  tears  of  affliction  wiped  away,  of  the 
sting  taken  from  death"  and  victory  from  the 
grave,  of  darkness  dissipated  for  ever,  of  the 
light  of  the  eternal  day.  Surely  it  cannot  come 
too  soon.  "  Why  is  His  chariot  so  long  in 
coming?  Why  tarry  the  wheels  of  His  char- 
iots? "  §  "  Yea,  I  come  quickly.  Amen.  Come, 
Lord  Jesus." 

The  salutation  of  the  writer  to  his  readers 
alone  remains.  It  ought  to  be  read  differently 
from  its  form  in  the  authorised  English  ver- 
sion, not  "  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
be  with  you  all,"  but  "  The  grace  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  be  with  the  saints."  For  the  saints  the 
book  had  been  written;  to  them  it  had  been 
spoken:  they  alone  can  keep  it.  Let  no  man 
who  is  not  in  Christ  imagine  that  the  Revelation 
of  St.  John  is  addressed  to  him.  Let  no  man 
imagine  that,  if  he  has  not  found  Christ  already, 
he  will  find  Him  here.  The  book  will  rather 
perplex  and  puzzle,  more  probably  offend,  him. 
Only  in  that  union  with  Christ  which  brings 
with  it  the  hatred  of  sin  and  the  love  of  holi- 
ness, which  teaches  us  that  we  are  "  orphans  "  | 

♦Chap.  1.3.  t  Matt.  x.  40.         t  Comp.  Mark  xiii.  11. 

{Judges  v.  28.         II  John  xi  v.  18,  R.  V.  (margin). 
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in  a  present  world,  which  makes  us  wait  for 
the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  they 
that  wait  for  the  morning,  can  we  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  Apocalypse,  listen  to  its  threat- 
enrngs  without  thinking  them  too  severe,  or  so 
embrace  its  promises  that  they  shall  heighten 
rather  than  lower  the  tone  of  our  spiritual  life. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  faith  and  love  are  the  key 
to  knowledge,  not  knowledge  the  key  to  faith 
and  love.  It  is  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  book, 
therefore,  not  in  a  spirit  hard,  or  narrow,  or 
unsympathetic,  that  it  closes  with  the  words, 
"  The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  be  with  the 
saints."  

We  have  reached  the  end  of  this  singular,  but 
at  the  same  time  most  instructive,  book  of  the 
New  Testament.  That  the  principles  upon 
which  it  has  been  interpreted  should  be  gener- 
ally accepted  were  too  much  to  hope  for.  Their 
acceptance,  where  they  are  received,  must  de- 
pend mainly  upon  the  consideration  that  while, 
as  scientific  principles,  they  are  thoroughly 
capable  of  defence,  they  give  unity  to  the  book 
and  a  meaning  worthy  of  that  Divine  Spirit  by 
whose  influence  upon  the  soul  of  the  Apostle 
it  was  produced.  On  no  other  principles  of  in- 
terpretation does  it  seem  possible  to  effect  this; 
and  the  writer  of  these  pages  at  least  is  com- 
pelled to  think  that,  if  they  are  rejected,  there 
is  only  one  conclusion  possible, — that  the  Apoc- 
alypse, however  interesting  as  a  literary  memo- 


rial of  the  early  Christian  age,  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  merely  human  production,  and  not 
entitled  to  a  place  in  the  canon  of  Scripture. 
Such  a  place,  however,  must  in  the  present  state 
of  the  argument  be  vindicated  for  it;  and  as 
an  inspired  book  it  has  accordingly  been 
treated  here.  What  the  reader,  therefore,  has 
to  consider  is  whether,  though  some  difficulties 
may  not  be  completely  overcome,  he  can  ac- 
cept in  the  main  the  principles  upon  which,  in 
endeavouring  to  explain  the  book,  the  writer 
has  proceeded.  These  principles  the  reader, 
whoever  he  be,  undoubtedly  applies  to  in- 
numerable passages  of  Scripture.  In  so  apply- 
ing them  to  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament, 
he  follows  the  example  of  our  Lord  and  His 
Apostles;  and  much  of  the  New  Testament  itself 
equally  demands  their  application.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  them.  All  commentators  in 
part  apply  them.  They  have  only  been  followed 
out  now  with  more  consistency  and  uniformity 
than  usual.  Archdeacon  Farrar  has  said  that 
one  of  the  two  questions  in  New  Testament 
criticism  which  have  acquired  new  aspects  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  is,  What  is  the  key  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse?  The 
question  is  certainly  one  urgently  demanding 
the  Church's  answer,  and  one  which  will  with- 
out doubt  be  answered  in  due  time,  either  in 
the  present  or  some  other  form.  May  the 
Spirit  of  God  guide  the  Church  and  her  students, 
and  that  speedily,  into  all  the  truth. 
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